Connie Mack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, the en- 
tire Nation was bowed in mourning by 
the news of the passing on February 8 of 
the great Connie Mack, who, for several 
generations, was an outstanding figure 
in (he baseball world. 

onnie Mack was born in East Brook- 
field, Mass., in My district, in the year 
1862. Of humble Irish origin, he was 
in an atmosphere where the great 
national game was greatly encouraged, 
and early in life he became a capable, 
skillful player. So renowned became his 
reputation that he was recruited as a 
very young man into the big leagues. 
5 career as a player was notable, and 
€ became known in baseball circles as 
One of the most solid, dependable men in 
organized baseball. 

When his playing days were over he 

e manager of the Philadelphia 
Athletics. It was in this capacity that he 
achieved greatest success. Under his 

t leadership the Athletics won 9 
can League pennants and 5 world 
championships. 

Great as his reputation in baseball was 
and outstanding his record, Connie Mack 
brought something more than playing 
ability and managerial skill into the na- 
tional pastime. Connie Mack was a man 
of rugged character and fundamental 
virtues. He never forgot the precepts of 
his ecrly religious, family, and school 
training. He was noted for his honesty, 
Sincerity, sense of honor, and fairness, as 
Well as for his kind nature and char- 
itable instincts. He befriended a great 
Many people during his life and always 
answered the call to help another human 
being. Many baseball men who played 
under him, as well as those who played 
with other teams, turned to him for help 
and he had the reputation of never turn- 
ing away an appeal for assistance from 
old friends and colleagues. 

Connie Mack was a very shrewd trader 
and during his career built up several 
champion teams. He had an unusual 
ability for handling players and making 
Stars out of men no one else had been 
able to manage. Possessed of an innate 
and deep understanding of human 
Nature, Connie was able to get at the 
Problems of individual players and bring 
them into a state of mind where they 
Were willing to cooperate with him. 

Many funny stories are told about his 
experience in this respect with recalci- 
trant players. On one occasion an ec- 
centric star pitcher whom he was relying 
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upon to win important games disap- 
peared and could not be found, although 
he was scheduled to take his place on 
the mound and was urgently needed if 
the Athletics were to win. Knowing of 
this man’s bibulous leanings, Connie 
Mack dispatched some of his agents to 


various drinking emporiums in a frantic 


search for the valuable pitcher who was 
finally found several days later driving a 
coal wagon on the streets of Philadelphia. 
He was brought to the field and in three 
successive games, beginning that very 
afternoon, he won resounding victories 
that spelled another championship for 
the Atheltics. This particular man, who 
shall remain unnamed here, was so un- 
predictable that several other leading 
managers had given him up and it was 
only Connie who could get him to pitch 
at all. Yet, as a result of Connie’s skill- 
ful handling, his record was a most im- 
pressive one. 

You could multiply experiences like 
this in the career of Connie Mack and 
they all add up to one thing—his es- 
sential knowledge of people and his abil- 
ity to get along with them, however weird 
their personal quiv:s. 

The contributions which Connie Mack 
made to baseball are so great that they 
could never be fully evaluated. His 
character, his ability, his courage, and 
great sporting heart, his kind and 
humble spirit, his patriotism—all stamp 
him as a man of honor, achievement, and 
high stature. 

As a Representative of the district 
where Connie Mack was born and raised, 
I am proud to express my appreciation 
for the great contribution which he has 
made throughout his lifetime to the na- 
tional game and to American life. The 
people of my district join with me, I 
know, in these expressions of esteem, 
pride, and gratitude as well as in ex- 
tending to his bereaved family our pro- 
found regret for the sorrowful bereave- 
ment and irreparable loss which they 
have suffered. His passing leaves a great 
void in baseball and in American life. 

The memory of Connie Mack will long 
continue to be an inspiration to all 
young men who participate in competi- 
tive sport. If they follow his example, 
whether they win or lose, they will find 
satisfaction in defeat as well as in vic- 
tory, because they shall have played the 
game with fairness and with honor and 
that is the way any game should be 
played in America, and that is the way 
true Americans will always demean 
themselves in every activity. 

I sincerely believe that the life and 
contributions of such a great man as 
Connie Mack should be memorialized in 
some way by the Federal Government. 
For that reason I requested the Post Of- 
fice Department to strike off a special 
stamp to honor Connie Mack and the 
American sport of baseball. 
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In his eternal reward may Connie 
Mack find peace and rest with his Maker. 
In the elysian fields may the great game 
of baseball which he honored and loved 
so much go on forever. 

I asked my good friend, John T. Mor- 
gan, of Wheelwright, Mass., noted sports 
authority and friend of Connie Mack, to 
furnish me with a short biographical 
sketch of the great Connie. Under 
unanimous consent, I include as part of 
my remarks the able statement of Mr. 
Morgan, and newspaper articles about 
Connie Mack. 

The material follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH or CONNIE Mack 

(By John T. Morgan) 

Cornelius McGillicuddy was born in East 
Brookfield, Mass., on December 22, 1862, 
when his father, Michael McGillicuddy, was 
in President Lincoln's army. At the end of 
the war his father came home and returned 
to his job in the mill. The first personal 
sorrow he ever knew was when a contagious 
disease struck our community. Our home 
became isolated, no neighbor dared enter. 
What the name of the disease was, I do not 
know. But this memory can never be erased 
from my mind. My little sister Mary Au- 
gusta, only a year old, died in my arms. 

When Connie was 9 years old he worked 
summers in the cotton mill where he re- 
ceived 33 cents a day for running errands, 
carrying stock, and operating an elevator. 
The help were given an hour for lunch and 
Connie split this valuable time into 2 parts, 
10 minutes for lunch and 50 minutes for 4 
o’cat (a game of baseball played with 4 
players). Even when taking time off for fish- 
ing or swimming in Lake Lashaway Connie 
was playing pitch and catch on the bank 
with his playmates. Connie was the catcher 
for the east Brookfield town team. In his 
last year with them they played the north 
Brookfields for the silver bat and cham- 
plonship of central Massachusetts before a 
record crowd at the Oakland Gardens in 
Brookfield on September 19, 1883. East 
Brookfield won by a score of 2-1, 

“My father died when I was in my teens,” 
said Connie, “and I consoled my mother with 
the fact that I would support the family. 
My first man’s job at 16 years of age was to 
cut sole leather in a shoe shop. When I was 
21, I went into a conference with my mother 
and told her I could be of greater help to 
the family if I went somewhere else where 
I could make more money. I argued that 
the other boys were now getting big enough 
to help her at home. When I told her I 
wanted to become a big-league baseball 
player she was shocked.” 

“I've got a chance to sign up with a pro- 
fessional team.“ I explained. “I don't want 
to spend my life in a shoe factory. She 
finally consented. ‘Promise me one thing,’ 
she begged. ‘Promise me that you won't let 
them get you into bad habits. Promise me 
vou won't drink.’ “ 

“That promise,” writes Connie, “I shall 
keep to the end of my life. 

“I jumped into the professionals as a 
member of the Meridan team of Connectl- 
cut. A year later I was signed up by Hart- 
ford, From Hartford I went to the New York 
Metropolitan in the old American Baseball 
Association, 
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“In 1886 I was sold to the W. 
Senators in the National League. I was one 
of the first players to go south on a spring 
training trip in 1888. It took us 3 nights 
and 2 days to make the trip. While I was 
in Washington I was feted by the fans and 
presented wtih a silver service at the end 
of 1887. 

“Things were going so well with me at 
that time that I decided I should embark 
on another career. I was then 26 years of 
age and my mind kept going back to a cer- 
tain girl I had left behind in New England 
in 1884. I fell in love with Margaret Hogan, 
of East Brookfield, but it wasn’t until No- 
vember 2, 1887, that I married her.” 

Connie jumped to Buffalo in the Players 
League in 1890. This league lasted only 1 
year and Connie was back in the National 
League with Pittsburgh from 1891 through 
1896. Connie managed the Pittsburgh Club 
from 1893 to 1906, then he went to Milwaukee 
Club and was manager of the Philadelphia 
Athletics in the newly born American League 
in 1900. 

When the American League was organ- 
ized Connie Mack was awarded the Phila- 
delphia franchise. He hurried to that city 
to dig up local capital. Ban Johnson, or- 
ganizer of the league, told him to see Ben F. 
Shibe, which Connie did. They organized 
a corporation and Shibe was made president. 
They had a franchise but no team or park, 
but they got things straightened out before 
the season opened. 

Connie won the pennant in 1902, 1905, 
1910, 1911, 1913, 1914, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 
World Series in 1910, 1911, 1913, 1929, 1930. 

The World Series of 1929 between the Ath- 
letics and the Chicago Cubs gave Connie 
his greatest thrill in baseball. Instead of 
using Grove or Earnshaw or Walburg, his big 
three in the first game, he assigned a second 
stringer, Howard Ehmke, for mound duty. 
Ehmke beat the Cubs and smashed the rec- 
ord that big Ed Walsh, White Sox, had held 
for 23 years when Ed struck out 12 men in 
a world series. Ehmke struck out 13. In 
another game the Cubs were leading, 8-0, 
but the Athletics came up with 10 runs in 
1 inning to win 10-8. 


— 


From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of 
February 9. 1956 
CONNIE Mack Dies at 93—BASEBALL’'S GRAND 
OLD Man 

PHILADELPHIA. —Connie Mack, who helped 
pioneer baseball from the sandlots to the 
No. 1 sport in the Nation, died Wednesday 
at the age of 93. 

Known around the world as the Grand Old 
Man of Baseball and one of the most beloved 
men in the history of the game, Mack—born 
in East Brookfield, Mass., December 23, 1862— 
died quietly with his wife, 4 daughters, and 
1 of 3 sons at his bedside. 


TLL SINCE OCTOBER 


He had been failing steadily since falling 
out of bed and breaking his hip October 1. 

Mack was in baseball 62 years, 50 of them 
as manager of the Philadelphia Athletics of 
the American league, a term unequalled in 
the history of the game. He led the Athletics 
to 9 league titles and 5 world championships 
before retiring in 1950. 


CORNELIUS M’'GILLICUDDY 


The end for the man who changed his 
name from Cornelius McGillicuddy to Con- 
nie Mack to fit a baseball box score, came 
at 3:20 p. m. at the home of one of his 
daughters, Mrs. Frank Cunningham, in the 
Germantown section of Philadephia. 

Mack had been unable to walk since his 
accident and only last week son, Roy, an- 
nounced that for the first time since 1888 
his father would not make his annual winter 
pilgrimage to the South. 

“Dad is unable to walk.“ said Roy. “We 
carry him to and from the car every day for a 
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short drive. We don't think he’s up to 
making the trip South.” Roy said he knew 
then that his father did not have long to go. 

As soon as word of Mack's death became 
known, baseball figures from Commissioner 
Ford Frick on down hastened to eulogize the 
man who lived for baseball. 

Said Frick: “This is a great loss to the 
game. Mr. Mack was practically Mr. Base- 
ball himself. He always will be remembered 
for the gentleness, kindliness, leadership and 
continuity he gave our great national game.” 

In Chicago, Will Harridge, president of the 
American League, said: “To me, the name 
of Connie Mack always has been synonymous 
with baseball, standing for everything that 
was best for the game he loved. One of the 
founders of the American League, he held an 
unmatched record of service to the league 
and all baseball, as player, manager, and out- 
standing executive.” 

HAD GREAT STARS 


Mack developed some of the greatest stars, 
men like Albert (Chief) Bender, Eddie Col- 
lins, Frank (Home Run) Baker, Jack Barry 
(Holy Cross baseball coach), Jimmy Foxx, 
Al Simmons, Bob (Lefty) Grove, Mickey 
Cochrane, Eddie Plank, and Jack Coombs. 
Seven members of his last championship 
team now are in baseball's Hall of Fame. 

Connie himself entered the hall before 
any of his stars. He was among seven pio- 
neers of the game elected as the nucleus 
when baseball's historic center at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., was founded in 1937. 

After he retired as manager of the Ath- 
letics, Mack continued as the team’s good- 
will ambassador and chief rooter until it was 
sold in 1954 by his sons, Earle and Roy, to 


“a syndicate headed by Arnold Johnson of 


Chicago. 
HAD SEVEN CHILDREN 


Mack was married twice and was the father 
of seven children. His first wife died in 
1898. 

His financial interest in the Athletics in 
1952 was estimated to be 300 of the team's 
1,500 ‘shares, 

Mack recognized as a builder of champions, 
also earned a reputation as wrecker of cham- 
pions. Twice he sold and traded champion- 
ship teams, starting all over again from 
scratch. He broke up his 1910, 1911, 1913, 
1914 champions after they blew the world 
series in four games to the Boston Braves 
in 1914. For the next decade his teams 
wallowed in the second division, landing in 
last place seven times. 

It wasn't until 1929 that the Athletics 
ascended the heights again under the leader- 
ship of the tall tactician. Then with such 
baseball heroes as Foxx, Simmons, Cochrane, 
Jimmy Dykes and Bing Miller, Grove, Earn- 


, Shaw, Rube Walberg and others, the A's won 


three straight American League pennants 
and two world titles. 

After losing to the St. Louls Cardinals 
four games to three in the 1931 series, Mack 
once again broke up his team. Despite his 
championships, the club was in debt. They 
80 outclassed the opposition that fans 
wouldn't pay to see them play. So, all the 
stars went for some $500,000. The Athletics 
tell upon evil days and haven't won a pen- 
nant since, finishing in the first division 
only four times since 193. 

TO THE FINAL DAY 


After the 1950 season, Mack turned the 
reins over to Jimmy Dykes who had returned 
to the club as a coach and later as assistant 
manager. Mack said he was stepping down 
because he was getting old and that 50 years 
was a long time to hold bne job. Even after 
resigning as manager, Mack followed the 
ball club for a season, going to spring train- 
ing and making all the regular road trips. 

Baseball was his life to the final day. 

Mack began his baseball career in East 
Brookfield where as a boy he worked in a 


April 10 
cotton mill to help support his sisters and 
his widowed mother. He developed into an 


-able catcher, played with professional teams 


in Meriden, Conn., and then with the Hart- 
ford, Conn., team of the Southern New Eng- 
land League. 

The Washington National League club pur- 
chased him in 1886. After a little more than 
3 years with Washington and a time with the 
Buffalo club of the Brotherhood League, he 
went to Pittsburgh where he became man- 
ager in 1894. Three years later he became 
player-manager of Milwaukee in the Western 
League. Milwaukee became a member of the 
American Association in 1900 and Mack's 
team finished second. 

In 1901, when the American League was 
expanded under the leadership of Ban John- 
son, Mack went to Philadelphia as manager, 
the beginning of the longest tenure of any 
major league manager. In his second year 
the A's won the American League pennant— 
the first of nine for Connie. 

Mack was famous for directing his players 
from the dugout with the movement of a 
scorecard. He regarded himself as a de- 
veloper of players and not a buyer. 

LITTLE KNOWN QUALITY 


Mack was a mild-mannered, but firm man, 
He rarely, if ever, cursed, and almost never 
scolded a player severely in the presence of 
others. 

He said that managing a ball club, whether 
on the sandlots or in the major leagues, re- 
quired tact, diplomacy, plain horse sense and 
above all, a great deal of patience. 

A little known quality of Macks was his 
charity, particularly to old, down-and-out 
ball players. He was a target for many re- 
quests and how much he gave away was his 
secret. Those who knew him intimately said 
his donations were in the thousands of 
dollars. 

Mack not only won honors on the dia- 
mond, but high civic honor was bestowed 
upon him in many sections of his land. 
After the 1929 World Series, the citizens of 
his adopted home, Philadelphia, awarded 
him the Edward W. Bok prize for distin- 
guished service to the city, an award of 
$10,000 which previously had gone only to 
artists, scientists, educators and phil- 
anthropists. 

From the West Brookfield (Mass.) Country 
Courier of February 9, 1956] 


FAMED BASEBALL MANAGER DIED IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA YESTERDAY—Hze Was in His 94TH 
YEAR 


Connie Mack, Mr. Baseball himself, East 
Brookfield’s most illustrious son, died yes- 
terday at the Philadelphia home of his 
daughter in his 94th year. Born Cornelius 
McGillicuddy in the ell of the house that 
stands on the corner of Maple and Main 
Streets now occupied by the William Gigu- 
eres, he left his native town more than 70 
years ago for Meriden, Conn., where he 
started the professional baseball career which 
became so famous. 

He grew up with baseball in this country, 
starting to play in East Brookfield when no 
more than a schoolboy. He and his family 
moved during his childhood to a home which 
stood on North Brookfield Road until it was 
destroyed by fire many years ago. The sec- 
ond house from the railroad tracks stands 
on the site of the McGillicuddy homestead. 

Francis Drake, of the North Brookfield 
Road, East Brookfield, 12 years younger than 
Connie Mack, recalls him well. “We lived 
on the same street,” he told the Courier last 
night, and I went to school with his younger 
brothers. He was always good to us. In 
fact he started his younger brother Tom out 
in hotel business in Worcester later on.“ 

The village school attended by Connie 


Mack is still standing. Years ago it became 
St. John’s Church. 
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From the turn of the century to November 
-1954, Connie Mack managed the Philadelphia 
Athletics, leading them to their first Amer- 
ican League pennant in 1902. Later he won 
8 other pennants and 5 world series. His 
last pennant was in 1931. 

In addition to managing the Athletics, 
for many years he was part owner of the 
club and at the time of its sale in November 
1954 to a Kansas City outfit, he and his sons 
Roy and Earle were principal owners of the 
club, 

Twice in the 1930's he was honored in 
communities in our area, Nineteen thirty- 
one found him at a testimonial banquet in 
his honor at the Hotel Massasoit in Spencer. 
On the occasion of that visit he spoke to 
Spencer schoolchildren in Memorial Town 
Hall. In 1935 he was an honored guest at 
North Brookfield’s Old Home Week celebra- 
tion. 

Mr. Mack was elected to Baseball's Hall 
of Fame in Cooperstown, N. Y., in 1937. 
Later the American League baseball park in 
Philadelphia was named Connie Mack Sta- 
dium. 

Although in most recent years his team 
wasn't at the top, nevertheless to the very 
end he upheld the spirit of the sport of 
baseball. He, more than anyone else, pointed 
it up as being a national institution, a sport 
everyone can enjoy. Win or lose, Connie 
Mack always was a good sport, firmly be- 
Heving that baseball is good for the Ameri- 
can soul. 

And so Connie Mack has passed from the 
stands. People in our area can be proud 
that a native of East Brookfield reached the 
Sreatest heights in the world of sports. Not 
only was he baseball's most respected figure, 
but one of our country's greatest citizens. 


From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
of February 9, 1956) 
Mack Last HERE IN 1951—Visrrep 
BARRY, BURKETT 

Connie Mack, the East Brookfield native 
who became the Grand Old Man of Baseball, 
made his last visit to Worcester in 1951. 

In the 4 days he spent in Worcester 
County, Mack, who was then 88, climbed 
three flights of stairs to a third-fioor apart- 
ment at 189 Grove Street to pay a call on 
another baseball great— the late Jesse Bur- 
kett, one of the three men in the history of 

ball to hit 400 in three different seasons. 
Pers next day, after a 43-year absence, he 
2 <P With the man who played shortstop 
2 vaunted $100,000 infield—Jack Barry, 

Coach at Holy Cross College. 

WORKED ron SCRIP 

3 Played in the infield made up of 
cha E ı Eddie Collins, Barry, and Frank 
8 un) Baker. For an hour at the 
tel Sheraton, Barry and Mack remi- 
i 8 8 how that infield sparked the Ath- 
8 three straight world championships 
To ee disintegrated after being beat in 
in Straight games by the Boston Braves 

Te R wona Series. 

visit to Burkett that Mack 
3 the common assumption that he 
5 in a shoe factory. It was a 
n mill, and he received a 10-cent scrip, 

not cash, redeemable in merchandise, 

It was about the time of that visit also 
that Mack received the gift that pleased 
not only the baseball patriach but his sons, 
Roy and Earle. He was presented an oil 
painting of his old home on the North Brook- 

field Road, East Brookfield. The house had 

sigh . fire in 1916. 

a rom Mrs. Katherine Cosgrove, 

bebe of Lee = Cosgrove, at her home, 
Worcester. She 

of the Mack family. See 

The former Katherine ODay, of West 

field, then an art instructor at Spencer 

and the Brookfields, Mrs, Cosgrove had 
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painted the 
research, 

The original home in which Mack was 
born Cornelius McGillicuddy stands on Main 
Street, East Brookfield—the second house 
west of the Baptist Church on the north 
side of Route 9. 

In 1934 Connie Mack last brought his 
Athletics home to Brookfield. The late 
George M. Cohan was master of ceremonies 
that day. 

The Mack family moved to Philadelphia 
in 1904, 


picture after considerable 


From the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette of 
February 10, 1956} 
CONNIE Mack WAS AN ALLTIME GREAT 


East Brookfield has lost one of its out- 
standing sons. Cornelius McGillicuddy—as 
Connie Mack was christened—had not made 
his residence in East Brookfield for many 
years. But he was born there in the modest 
house on Main Street during the Civil War, 
and he retained an Interest in his hometown 
throughout a long and active life. Until a 
few years ago, he was an occasional visitor to 
these parts. 

Perhaps no man living has made such an 
impact upon organized baseball. From the 
time he started his career in East Brookfield, 
a skinny youngster who caught barehanded, 
until his death in Philadelphia Wednesday, 
Connie Mack’s interest in the sport never 
flagged. He piloted his beloved Athletics to 
9 league titles and 5 world championships 
during his half century as manager, 
Throughout, he was a force for clean base- 
ball. Many of the greatest stars of the 
diamond got their tutelage under his fatherly 
direction. 

On hearing of his death, Ford Frick said 
that Connie Mack was Mr. Baseball.” That 
he was, and those who knew him only by 
reputation, as well as those who were his 
personal friends, will note his passing with 
regret, 


The American Council on Education En- 
dorses Plan for a New Joint Congres- 
sional Committee Which Has Bipartisan 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the educational exchange pro- 
gram is of deep interest to the American 
Council on Education and of special con- 
cern to the council’s commission on edu- 
cation and international affairs which is 
responsible for coordinating all council 
activities in the international area. 

At its last meeting on March 1-2, 1956, 
the commission again gave careful con- 
sideration to various measures before the 
84th Congress which propose the estab- 
lishment of a joint committee to be 
known as the Joint Committee on United 
States International Exchange of Per- 
sons Programs. These measures include 
House Joint Resolution 474, and Senate 
Joint Resolution 120 introduced by the 
Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT for himself 
and Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

House Members who have joined with 
me in sponsoring this legislation include 
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Representatives Huck J. ADDONIZIO, VIC- 
TOR L. ANFuUSO, THOMAS L. ASHLEY, CLEVE- 
LAND M. BAILEY, ROBERT C. BYRD, IRWIN 
D. Davison, THomas J. Dopp, EDITH 
GREEN, DON HAYWORTH, HARRIS B. Mc- 
DOWELL, In., THADDEUS MACHROWICZ, 
HENRY S. REUSS, GEORGE M. RHODEs, 
PETER W. Ropino, JR., HucH Scorr, B. F. 
SISK, STEWART L. UDALL, HARRISON A. 
WILLIAMS, JR., and HERBERT ZELENKO. . 

As a result of its study of these mea- 
sures, the commission on education and 
international affairs of the American 
Council on Education took certain ac- 
tions which are reflected in the following 
excerpt from the minutes of the meet- 
ing held at the beginning of March; 

The Commission on Education and Inter- 
national Affairs believes that a well-planned 
program for the international exchange of 
persons has and can contribute significantly 
to international understanding, freedom, 
and world peace. Major weaknesses of the 
Government's program have been their in- 
termittent character and the absence of a 
broad, inclusive, long-range plan. We re- 
solve therefore; 

1. That the Commission on Education and 
International Affairs supports the proposal 
to establish a special joint committee of the 
Congress for purposes of making a study of 
present and proposed exchange programs and 
of formulating proposals for a comprehen- 
sive and continuing program. 

2, That the Commission on Educational 
and International Affairs recommends to the 
Secretary of State that he take all appro- 
priate measures to achleve the effective co- 
ordination of such exchange programs as are 
authorized by the Corgress and to bring 
them into proper relationship with exchange 
programs of intergovernmental and private 
agencies. 

3. That the officers of the American Coun- 
cil on Education be asked to arrange for the 
presentation of these views at the time of 
public hearings on the proposed legislation. 


I include as part of my remarks the 
text of a letter which I sent to my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
explaining the purposes of House Joint 
Resolution 474. Also included here is a 
short article by Senator H. ALEXANDER 
SmairH which appeared in the October 
1955 News Bulletin of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education; as well as a brief 
statement of the history and activities 
of the American Council on Education. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1956. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: I have introduced a 
joint resolution, House Joint Resolution 474, 
to establish a joint congressional committee 
to be known as the Joint Committee on 
United States International Exchange of 
Persons Programs. Such a joint committee 
will be able to make an important contribu- 
tion to these international exchange pro- 
grams. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
say that Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT has intro- 
duced a companion measure in the Senate 
as Senate Joint Resolution 120, and Senator 
Huser H. HUMPHREY has joined Senator 
FULBRIGHT as cosponsor of the measure. 

I am hopeful that you and many other 
colleagues of mine from both parties will join 
with us In introducing this measure in the 
House. The text of our joint resolution is 
enclosed herewith for your study. 

We believe that international exchange of 
persons has proved to be a valuable means 
of developing closer cooperation among the 
nations of the free world. The need for such 
cooperation is everyday more apparent. The 
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United States Government is using this tech- 
nique both for building better understand- 
ing of our country abroad and for technical 
cooperation and economic development. 
Large exchange programs are now operated 
by the Department of State. Students, 
teachers, prominent specialists, and leaders 
in many fields are exchanged and outstand- 
ing cultural performers are sent abroad un- 
der these programs. The Congress author- 
ized these programs through the Smith- 
Mundt Act (P. L. 402, 80th Cong.), the Ful- 
bright Act (P. L. 584, 79th Cong.) , and several 
other acts. American technical experts are 
sent abroad and foreign nationals are 
brought to the United States for training 
under the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (formerly FOA and point 4). 

The Congress receives reports from the 
Secretary of State on these programs and 
reviews their operation annually in connec- 
tion with appropriations. The Smith-Mundt 
Act also provides for a United States Advi- 
sory Commission on Educational Exchange 
which reports directly to the Congress on a 
semiannual basis, 

All of these programs are reviewed sepa- 
rately, and by different congressional com- 
mittees. They are extremely complex both 
from the point of view of administration and 
source of funds, and all use dollars and 
foreign currencies and rely to a large ex- 
tent on the efficient use of private resources 
here and abroad. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that some 
confusion has persisted in the Congress as 
well as in the public mind as to the rela- 
tionships that exist between these programs. 
Yet broad public understanding and public 
acceptance of these exchange programs are 
essential if Congress is to support them. 
It is, we believe, imperative that this under- 
standing be achieved and the confusion 
-ended in order that these important ac- 
tivities can achieve the most useful results. 

No concerted or continuing review of these 
programs and their relationships to each 
other has ever been undertaken by the Con- 
gress. Such a review is of the utmost im- 
portance and would be of inestimable benefit 
to the Congress and to the public. It would 
help all of us to make a more realistic ap- 
praisal of these programs. 

The Joint Committee on United States 
International Exchange of Persons Programs 
which our joint resolution would establish 
will provide the necessary review to insure 
the most effective planning, operation, and 
administration of these important facets of 
our international relations. 

Discussing the perennial crisis of exchange 
appropriations in Congress, Senator H. ALEx- 
ANDER SMITH, writing in the October 1955 
issue of the news bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education, points out that 
although private exchange ams long 
antedate Government activity in this field, 
the role of the Federal Government is most 
significant and in recent years has become 
nearly indispensable. 

Over the past few years, as he makes clear, 
a definite pattern has emerged in the proc- 
ess of getting appropriations for the Goy- 
ernment’s participation in international 
educational exchange programs, for instance, 
the President requests funds for an ade- 
quate program; the House of Representa- 
tives slashes this figure nearly in half. The 
Senate restores the full amount; and the 
final figure is a compromise between the 


two. The result, the Senator observes, is 


clearly insufficlent appropriations, and he 
calls for grassroots understanding. 

May I hear from you as to your interest 
in this legislation at your earliest con- 
venience? 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
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[From the News Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Education for October 1955] 


PERENNIAL Crisis 
(By H. ALEXANDER SMITH) 


Senator H. ALEXANDER SmirH, Republican, 
of New Jersey, was cosponsor of the Smith- 
Mundt Act and sponsor of the act, passed in 
1949, authorizing the use of payments on 
World War I debts by Finland for educa- 
tional activities, including exchange of stu- 
dents between the two countries. 


THE CHALLENGE 


“As long as we believe that knowledge 18 
better than ignorance, that the truth makes 
men free, exchange of persons programs 
should survive and grow.” That sentence, 
taken from the report of the Committee on 
Educational Interchange Policy on the Goals 
of Student Exchange, eloquently presents 
the challenge to those of us who do believe 
that knowledge and truth are the sound 
foundations on which to build enduring 
peace and a free and prosperous world. 

Educational exchange plays an important, 
but by no means exclusive, role in the spread- 
ing of knowledge and truth. However, the 
almost ideal partnership through which we 
in the United States have combined private 
and public contributions to international 
educational exchange is a guiding example 
to be followed in attacking all aspects of 
international ignorance, prejudice, and mis- 
understanding. 

THE SMITH-MUNDT ACT 

There is no justification for complacency 
or inattention merely because a program has 
reached a high level of success. We must 
constantly review our goals, as did the Com- 
mittee on Educational Interchange Policy, 
and, of equal importance, continuously in- 
spect the foundation and framework on 
which we have bulit. 

As readers of this bulletin are well aware, 
private exchange programs long antedate the 
Government's activity in this field, and still 
bear the major share of the burden. How- 
ever, the governmental role is a significant 
one, and in recent years has become nearly 
indispensable. The legislative foundation on 
which the Government's participation is 
bullt consists essentially of two laws: Pub- 
lic Law 584 of the 79th Congress and Public 
Law 402 of the 80th Congress. The former is 
popularly known as the Fulbright Act and 
the latter as the Smith-Mundt Act. 

As a cosponsor of the Smith-Mundt Act, I 
am particularly gratified with the outstand- 
ing success of the exchange p My 
participation was inspired by the experience 
that I had personally with the activities of 
the Belgium American Educational Founda- 
tion, established by former President Hoover 
after World War I. This was an outgrowth 
of the old CRB—Commission for the Relief 
of Belgium—which saved Belgium during the 
First World War, The Belgian American Ex- 
change program has been in continuous 
operation for a period of over 35 years, It 
counts among its alumni the leading Bel- 
gians in public life today. To it can be at- 
tributed directly the abiding friendship to- 
day between Belgium and the United States, 
It has been a model operation for many other 
private exchange programs. 

THE FULBRIGHT ACT 


The Fulbright Act inspired by my col- 
league, Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Ar- 
kansas, originally enabled the use, for educa- 
tional exchange purposes, of some of the 
foreign currencies available to the United 
States as a result of the disposal abroad of 
surplus property, As such it was a tempo- 
rary program, but free from the necessity of 
annual appropriations. The Smith-Mundt 
Act provided a framework for a permanent 
program of much broader scope (in addition 
to the educational exchange features, this 
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act is also the basis for the activities of the 
United States Information Agency), but re- 
quired appropriated funds. Happily the Ful- 
bright program now has available foreign 
currencies acquired by the United States 
through other means, and presumably will 
carry on indefinitely. Less happily, the pro- 
gram must now purchase these funds from 
the United States Treasury, thus becoming 
dependent upon appropriated funds. 

It is in this context that we legislators 
who annually find ourselves on the firing 
line in the battle for appropriations, are 
forced to examine the foundation and frame- 
work on which we have built the Govern- 
ment's participation in educational ex- 
change. For some years now I have had the 
growing feeling that, While the framework 
of the administration and programing can 
always be improved, the immediate problem 
is a crack in the foundation itself. 

APPROPRIATION PATTERN IN THE CONGRESS . 

Over the past few years a definite pattern 
has emerged in the process of getting appro- 
priations for the Government's participation 
in international educational exchange; the 
President requests funds for a minimal, but 
adequate, program; the House of Represent- 
atives slashes this figure nearly in half; the 
Senate restores the full amount, and the final 
figure is a compromise between the two. The 
result is, of course, a clearly insufficient ap- 
propriation. 

In passing it should be mentioned that our 
successes in securing Senate approval of the 
full budget request have not been easy. The 
votes, when pressed in committee and on the 
floor, have been close. Unfortunately, in the 
House they have gone the other way, and 
deep cuts have been sustained. 

Why? The program is an inspiring one, 
quick to catch the imagination of intelligent 
men, and never more important than today. 
The Congress is a responsible institution of 
Government, and responsive to the desires of 
the articulate voter—traditionally the House 
even more so than the Senate. 

SUPPORT AT THE GRASSROOTS - 

The answer would seem obvious. Public 
understanding and public acceptance are the 
sine qua non for any long-range govern- 
mental program requiring annual appropria- 
tions. In the case of the exchange program 
we would seem to rely too heavily on an 
annual flood of testimonials at appropria- 
tions time, instead of building up a genuine 
and thorough year-round understanding of 
the program. 

We have become too parochial, too in- 
grown. Happily we have had great success 
in securing wholehearted acceptance at the 
local level for the exchangees themselves. 
We must translate this acceptance—which 
has widely become enthusiasm—into a grass- 
roots understanding of the program itself, 
and the role of the Government in it. When 
that has been accomplished, the appropria- 
tions should readily be forthcoming, 

It is particularly appropriate that we re- 
new our private efforts at this time, for the 
Geneva Conference, on the initiative of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, directed the Foreign Min- 
isters to study measures to bring about freer 
contacts and exchanges to the mutual advan- 
tage of the countries and peoples concerned. 
This is one item on the agenda of the October 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers. We can 
do no less than givé overwhelming support 
at home to this international interest at the 
highest levels of Government in promoting 
that which we believe in so deeply. 

A Barrer STATEMENT or THE HISTORY AND 
ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 

WHAT THE COUNCTL IS AND DOES 

The American Council on Education is a 

council of national educational associations; 
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organizations having related interests: ap- 
Proved universities, colleges, teachers col- 
leges, junior colleges, technological schools, 
and selected private secondary schools; State 
departments of education; city school sys- 
tems and private school systems; selected 
educational departments of business and 

trial companies: voluntary associations 
of higher education in the States; and large 
Public libraries. 

The membership as of July 1, 1953, was 
1,097 , consisting of 143 national and regional 
associations, and 954 educational institu- 
tions. Today, as in the beginning, mem- 
bership in the council is by organization or 
institution, not by individual. 

The council operates through its staff and 
the commissions and committees set up 
to perform specific services. Outstanding 
leaders in education, in related fields, and 
in public life serve on council committees 
and take an active part in educational con- 
ferences and studies. 

Through the 35 years since its founding 
in 1918, the council has been a center of 
cooperation and coordination for the im- 
provement of education at all levels, with 


in its constitution, 


activities reflect the Peculiar genius of the 
American educational 8 system 
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ORIGIN OF THE COUNCIL 


The council came 
direct result into being in 1918 as a 


nate th, ot the obvious need to coordi- 
tions 
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ary 12 and 13, 1918, 
sn by members of the executive com- 
i of the Association of American Col- 
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and named the “Emerge: uncil 
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ven national educational associations 
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prised the membership of the Emergency 
Council, They were: American 
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Association of American Universities, Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, Association of 
Urban Universities, Catholic Educational 
Association, National Education Association, 
National Council of Education (NEA), De- 
partment of Superintendence (NEA), and 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. 

By the time of its next meeting, March 
26-27, 1918, three additional associations had 
joined the Emergency Council: Association 
of American Medical Colleges, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sciente, 
and the National Council of Normal School 
Presidents and Principals. 

The members of the Emergency Council 
on Education had not proceeded far with 
their work before they realized that there 
would be as much need for cooperative edu- 
cational endeavor in time of peace as in 
time of war. Consequently, early in July 
1918 the name of the organization was 
changed to American Council on Education, 
thus eliminating its original transient and 
emergency character, and visualizing its 
broadened scope in developing better rela- 
tions with educational institutions abroad. 
The 14 founding organizations became con- 
stituent members of the permanent council, 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


From its inception in January 1918 to the 
termination of hostilities in November of 
that year, the activities of the council were 
centered on the war effort. It performed 
many special services at the request of the 
President and various Government agen- 
cies, as it did again in World War II. 

In peacetime it has broadened and inten- 
sified its study of American education, ex- 
panded its services to its member institutions 
and to educational institutions in general, 
and initiated and supported projects de- 
signed to promote better international un- 
derstanding and relations. 

In addition to its numerous services to the 
Federal Government, the council has made a 
number of State surveys of education at the 
request of State officers or legislatures. 
Among the surveys in recent years are those 
of Maryland, Illinois, Utah, Delaware, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Hawaii. 

Some highlights of educational achievement 


Some of the council's activities of lasting 
value to American education are: the psycho- 
logical examinations for high-school students 
and college freshmen, issued annually by 
the council from 1924 through 1947, and the 
Cooperative Test Service which functioned 
under the council's sole sponsorship from 
1930 to January 1, 1948, when both of these 
projects were merged into the newly created 
Educational Testing Service; the National 
Teacher Examinations, established in 1939— 
a testing administered on a nation- 
wide scale; the American Youth Commission, 
composed of a group of leaders in civic and 
educational affairs who studied youth prob- 
lems through a period of years and produced 
more than 30 volumes of enduring value; the 
Commission on Teacher Education, a cooper- 
ative Nation-wide project in which more 
than 50 colleges, universities, and public- 
school systems participated, resulting in a 
series of 20 published reports on aà variety 
of problems; the Financial Advisory Service, 
which operated actively for the 5 years be- 
tween 1935 and 1940, and produced 21 
pamphlets on specific financial and business 
problems of institutions of higher education. 
The council was also exceedingly active in 
working for better and more uniform accred- 
itation standards through a long period of 
years. 

Ongoing council projects and committees 
Include the Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences established in 1945; the 
Inter-American Schools Service, established 
in 1943, and the Committee on Measurement 
and Evaluation, established in 1949 and con- 
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tinuing in a field in which the council has 
long been active. Other areas in which coun- 
cil committees have been influential in es- 
tablishing policy in recent years include edu- 
cational television, the education of women, 
intercollegiate athletics, college teaching, 
international cultural relations, institutional 
research policy, and religion in education, 
These activities are briefly described in con- 
nection with the responsible committees on 
pages 11-22. 
EXPANSION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Although the council originated as an asso- 
ciation of national educational organizations, 
it soon became evident that both the organi- 
zations and the institutions of higher edu- 
cation would benefit by working together, 
and the constitution was therefore amended 
as early as December 1918 to provide for the 
inclusion of institutional members, that is, 
accredited colleges, universities, and techno- 
logical schools, and for the inclusion of asso- 
ciate members—organizations with interests 
related to the work of the Council. 

In June 1935 membership privileges were 
further extended to accredited teachers 
colleges, and later to State departments of 
education, public and private school systems, 
private secondary schools, junior colleges, 
the educational departments of business and 
industrial concerns, large public libraries, 
selected institutions of a specialized nature, 
voluntary associations of colleges within the 
United States, and selected universities out- 
side the United States of America. The 
membership of 1,097 on July 1, 1953, com- 
prised the following: 

Seventy-nine constituent members (na- 
tional and regional educational associa- 
tions). á 

Sixty-four associate members (national 
organizations in fields related to education). 

Nine hundred and fifty-four institutional 
members (universities, colleges, selected 
private secondary schools, public and private 
school systems, educational departments of 
industrial concerns,- voluntary associations 
of colleges and universities within the States, 
large public libraries, etc.). 

Almost all of the major educational asso- 
ciations are actively affiliated with the 
American Council on Education, which also 
includes institutional members from 47 
States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 


THE MEN WHO HAVE DIRECTED THE COUNCIL 


The development of the council naturally 
has revolved around the men who have 
served as its chief executive officer. Dr. 
Samuel P. Capen was its first full-time di- 
rector, serving from 1919 to 1922, when he 
accepted the chancellorship of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Charles R. Mann, who was director until 
1934 when he retired. Dr. George F. Zook 
came to the presidency of the council in 1934 
from the position of United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, having previously been 
president of the University of Akron. Dr. 
Zook served from July 1, 1934, through De- 
cember 31, 1950. Dr. Arthur S. Adams be- 
came president January 1, 1951. Dr. Adams 
came to the council from the presidency 
of the University of New Hampshire. He 
was formerly provost of Cornell University. 

Associate directors of the council have been 
David A. Robertson, who served from 1923 
to 1930, John H. MacCracken from 1930 to 
1934, C. S. Marsh from 1935 to 1944, and A. J. 
Brumbaugh, vice president from 1944 to 1950. 
The titles of direetor and associate director 
were changed to president and vice president 
in 1935. The office of vice president was dis- 
continued in 1961. 

The chairmen of the council have always 
played a most important part in its achieve- 
ments, and the list of chairmen is a notable 
rolicall of some of America’s greatest leaders 
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in education. The last several chairmen 
were: 

1942-43: Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell 
University. 

1943-44: O. C. Carmichael, chancellor, 
Vanderbilt University. 

194445: Herman B. Wells, president, In- 
diana University. 
- 1945-46: Alexander J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia. 

1946-47: George D. Stoddard, president, 
University of Illinois. 

1947-48: Leonard Carmichael, president, 
Tufts College. 

1948-49: Herold C. Hunt, superintendent 
of schools, Chicago. 

1949-50: James B, Conant, president, Har- 
vard University. 

1950-51: J. L. Morrill, president, University 
of Minnesota. 

1951-52: Everett N. Case, president, Col- 
gate University. 

1952-53; Robert L. Stearns, president, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


Midwest International Trade Development 
Center, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following report: 

MIDWEST INTERNATIONAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT 
Center, INC., CINCINNATI, OHIO., ACTIVITIES 
Reporr, Manch 31, 1956 
On April 22, 1956, MITDC will complete 1 

year of operation. In that time, we feel 
much has been accomplished toward our 
goals of developing more trade, understand- 
ing, and peace between this Midwest area 
and the free world. 

We have had inquiries from abroad re- 
questing names of firms in this area, and 
we have established these contacts. We have 
found export managers for Midwest Radlo & 
Television Corp., Central Tool Co., and Senco 
Products of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Record 
Files of Wooster, Ohio. We have had one 
trade luncheon here, and others are in the 
pianning stage for other towns in the MITDC 
area. A trade mission to Latin America is 
planned for the fall of 1956. 

We have endeavored, through question- 
naires sent to almost 400 firms in this imme- 
diate area to find those desiring foreign mar- 
kets and sources of supply. We have begun 
making market surveys for these firms in co- 
operation with Xavier University, 

We have established contacts with the 
United States Export-Import Bank, the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
both locally and in Washington, with all the 
ambassadors and consuls in Washington, 
with all the American consuls abroad, and 
the consuls of other countries residing in the 
MITDC trading area, We have their com- 
plete cooperation, as stated in letters to our 
office, in passing along information concern- 
ing this center and its activities to business- 
men in other localities to stimulate more 
trade. 

We have secured a consul for Mexico for 
Cincinnati, Miss Aria Parke Schawe, who has 
had broad experience in Mexico and other 
Latin American countries, and the matter is 
now in the hands of the Mexican Govern- 
ment for approval. We have every reason 
to believe this appointment will be approved, 
and continuing efforts are being made by 
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this office to secure consuls for other coun- 
tries in Cincinnati. 

We have provided translation services 
when necessary for firms or individuals and 
speakers for various organizations. We com- 
pleted all research to provide names of all 
the leading manufacturers and industrialists 
in this midwest area. We are now mailing 
our house organ, the Trade Mart, to approx- 
imately 1,000 businessmen and other inter- 
ested organizations in the MITDC trading 
area each month as well as to American 
consuls abroad who keep it on display for 
business opportunities in their localities. 

We are affiliated with International House 
of New Orleans, receiving all of their experi- 
ence and services. We have a competent 
corps of representatives in Latin America, in 
three European countries, one Asiatic coun- 
try. We shall continue to secure represent- 
atives in other sections of the world. 

Through efforts of MITDC, Xavier Univer- 
sity is now offering a course in international 
trade. The University of Indiana is now 
exploring the possibility of offering more 
scholarships to Latin American students at 
American universities and obtaining schol- 
arships at Latin American universities for 
American students. We have arranged for 
one exchange doctor in the department of 
radiology at General Hospital. 

United States Congressmen GORDON 
ScHerer and WILLIAM Hess have been con- 
tacted, and they are arranging for a meeting 
in Washington of the various representatives 
in Washington from the Midwest area so 
that a statement can be issued jointly in 
favor of MITDC and arrangements can be 
made for more support of this project in 
Washington. 

The State of Ohio, in cooperation with 
MITDC, is preparing a new booklet on Ohio 
in color. Farson, Huff & Northlich, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, are now preparing the dummy 
for this booklet which will be published in 
various languages, seeking to draw tourists 
to Ohio. Mr. E. E. Schnellbacher, Director 
of the Office of Intelligence and Services, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., said in his talk before the American 
Association of University Women in Cincin- 
nati, March 15, 1956: 

“If instead of shipping goods to foreign 
countries, we sent ourselves and brought 
them back, or if we brought enough cus- 
tomers here to equal production, we would 
have a balance of trade. * * * Tourism is 
very sound business because you provide the 
service industries with dollars which they 
in turn spend. There is no estimate of how 
American tourist dollars spent abroad return 
to this country in purchase of materials from 
American industry. * * * France, for ex- 
ample, made more money from the United 
States through tourism than from all the 
things she exported to the United States in 
goods." 

Mr. C. A. Harrell, city manager of Cincin- 
nati, has been contacted regarding the city 
of Cincinnati assuming some of the expense 
of publishing this book concerning Cincin- 
nati and Ohio, While the city probably will 
not be able to aid in financing, Mr. Harrell 
stated in a letter to this office: 

“I will be glad to discuss this matter fur- 
ther with you, if you feel the city can be 
helpful, for I am very much interested in 
the type of thing you are doing.” 

Negotiations were made with WRUL, 
World Wide Broadcasting of New York City 
to transcribe their recording of the MITDC 
banquet speeches in October of 1955, and 
news of this banquet has gone all around the 
world together with the news of the estab- 
lishment of this trade center. NBC-TV has 
also been in consultation with us, and 
MITDC is to be included In their special tele- 
cast from Cincinnati on April 17 for Dave 
Garroway’s Today. 

On the civic service side, MITDC has co- 
operated with the Children’s International 
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Summer Village to provide a luncheon for 
the delegates to the village. We have pro- 
vided contacts, home entertainment includ- 
ing dinners, and industrial tours for the fol- 
lowing visitors to Cincinnati: 

Latin American businessmen brought by 
Amertool Services. 

Japanese businessmen brought by Amer- 
tool Service. 

Latin American agricultural team brought 
by United Stats Department of Agriculture. 

Mexican group of teachers, secretaries, ac- 
countants etc., brought by Experiment in 
International Living. 

Teachers from India, Japan, and Argentina 
brought by Cincinnati Board of Education. 

Doctors from Latin America brought by 
Wm, S. Merrell Co. 

We are now preparing, In cooperation with 
the Wm. S. Merrell Co. a dinner and recep- 
tion for the 122 resident international doc- 
tors, interns, and nurses at the Greater 
Cincinnati hospitals. 

We have cooperated with the Cincinnati 
Council on World Affairs for their Latin 
American Institute in January, and we have 
provided letters of introduction to various 
Cincinnati area people who were leaving for 
foreign travel. We have helped Ohio State 
University publicize its April 7, 1956, Regional 
Foreign Trade Conference covering a 5-State 
area. 

The past several weeks we have been ex- 
ploring the possibility of JayCee support of 
MITDC, having had a conference with Mr. 
George Kral, president, and Mr. Lawrence 
W. Bratburd, international relations chair- 
man for the local group. We have also had 
correspondence with Mr. William Hellerman 
of Columbus, Ohio, Ohio JayCee director of 
international relations who is very much in- 
terested in MITDC and is urging support 
of it by the local group. 

We have also had contact with Mr. Roth of 
the Retail Merchants Association, and they 
feel they will be interested in participating 
as Founder Members of MITDC. In fact, a 
membership campaign is now in the plan- 
ning stage, and will be presented for Board 
approval within the next 2 weeks. 

We have been exploring the possibility of 
publishing for distribution abroad, an in- 
dustrial directory of the Midwest area in four 
languages, and we have discussed this matter 
with Diamond Directory and Conover-Mast 
Co. It is now under consideration by these 
two firms. 

All of these efforts were made while we 
were also soliciting and obtaining member- 
ships with a staff of never more than 4, 
most of the time with only 2, with a total 
budget for equipment, office expenses, sal- 
aries, etc., of only $21,799.94 with pledges 
and income of $21,850, leaving a bank bal- 
ance at this time of $50.06. Naturally, as 
with all new enterprises, mistakes were made 
during the first year of operation. How- 
ever, we feel these have been corrected, and 
we are now in a much stronger position to 
obtain more memberships and provide more 
services to our members and to the com- 
munity because the necessary groundwork 
has just now been laid. 

Many other cities are now considering es- 
tablishment of just such a center as ours, 
and we have been getting many inquiries 
as to how to start a center. If we do not 
go full-steam ahead, these other cities will 
overcome our headstart and much of the 
export and import business which could come 
to this area through MITDC will be diverted 
elsewhere. 

MEMBERSHIPS IN MITDC AS OF MARCH 31, 1956 


Founder memberships: Aluminum Indus- 
tries, Inc.; American Tool Works Co.; Armco 
International Corp.: Baldwin Piano Co. 
Bishopric Products Co,; Cincinnati Enquirer; 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.: Thomas 
Emery's Sons Co.; Farson, Huff, & Northlich: 
Formica Co.; Gruen Watch Co.; Industry 
Export Service; Pan-American Airlines; Proc- 
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tor & Gamble Co.: Reardon Industries, Inc.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel; Strachan Shipping 
Co.; United States Playing Card Co. 
Sustaining memberships: Alms Hotel; 
Brighton Corp.: E. W. Buschman Co., Inc.: 
Central Trust Co.; Cincinnati Butchers Sup- 
Ply Co.; Cincinnati Tool Co.; Crosley-Bendix 
Home Appliances Division; Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Co.; First National Bank; Provi- 
oe Savings Bank & Trust Co.; Staples Tool 


Out-of-territory membership: Cia. Trans- 
Mares of New Orleans. 
Active memberships: American Laundry 
ery Co.; Atco Tool Corp.; H. Blacker 
Printing Inks, Inc.; Campbell-Hausfeld Co.; 
Century Machine Co.; Dayton Rubber Co.; 
Fries & Fries, Inc.; George P. Gundlach & 
So., Huenefeld Co.; E. Kahn's Sons Co.: Keco 
dustries, Inc.: Karl Kiefer Machine Co.; 
Midwest Radio & Television Corp; Price Y 
Cla.,.Inc.; Railway Supply & Manufacturing 
Co.; Shepard-Warner Elevator Co.; Dr. Frank 
©. Sutton, M. D.; Weber Engineered Products 
Oo.; Wolf Machine Co. 


The Farm Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


12 JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 


ORD, I include 1 
constituent. the following letter to a 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

e OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ashington, D. C., April 10, 1956. 
teas Mn. Tour letter in regard to 
ines ES situation, of course, gives me no 
tees to cheer for I know you have reason to 
1 as you do at the present time. Many 
3 and others, including your humble 
meee » BEN JENSEN, are now, and have been 
and © past several years, greatly concerned 

3 eit ie welfare of the farmers. 

e ublican Party we must 

Dot lose sight of the fact that the Democratic 
and 0 in full power in the White House 
Congress when Mr. Mike DiSalle, the 

rolled ot the Office of Price Stabilization, 
July ice the price of cattle 10 percent on 
plete ¢ 51, with President Truman’s com- 
back approval, and he said I will again roll 
3 Prices another 414 percent on 
October 4 1951, and another 414 percent on 
very 1. 1951, Why? Because they were 
vor anxious to give the packinghouse work- 


the 9 percent w 
age raise which they de- 
5 and by so doing the price of steaks 
fpr oe be increased. Immediately after 
Sees aN into effect the packing- 
were granted the wag = 
5 they Se x a 
Bta 3 from the cattle-produeing 
stop took up the fight and we were able to 

the 


all except the 10-percent rollback—but 
July 1. 1 had been done. Even before 
the tor 951 arrived, cattle prices went on 
ities dect am and took other farm commod- 
Own the grade with cattle prices, and 

Price Commodities kept tumbling down in 
Repupp ti the early spring of 1953 after the 
Con Cans took over the White House and 
Stain, and abolished the Office of Price 
Price ot tion, Then for several months the 
stab farm commodities leveled off and 
8 » until Benson and the Farm Bu- 
Dro ater announced the fiexible-support 
again ment) Percent to 90 percent, and 
i the price of farm commodities began 
Weaken and slide downward, Please read 
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my speech of May 12, 1954, and my letter to 
Mr. Benson of September 30, 1955, copies en- 
closed. In 1954 the Republican Congress 
passed a farm bill providing, as you know, 
82% percent to 90 percent support prices for 
our six basic storable farm crops, corn, 
wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts. 

We must also be mindful of the fact that 
the Democrats are right now in full control 
of both Houses of Congress, just as they were 
during the last session, which adjourned last 
August when the House of Representatives 
passed H. R. 12, amending the Agriculture 
Act of 1949, as amended, with respect to price 
supports for basic commodities; that bill 
passed the House, May 5, 1955, by a vote of 
206 yeas to 201 nays, and that bill reinstated 
the full 90-percent supports for the 6 basic 
storable farm crops and which I supported, 
but the Democrat-controlled Senate pigeon- 
holed the bill for purely political reasons and 
nothing else. But ever since that time they 
have been very busily engaged in trying to 
put all the blame on the Republican Party 
for the decline in farm prices. While all this 
is water over the dam, it does point up 
where, and who, is responsible for the farm 
problem as it exists today. The thing we are 
interested in today is finding the right solu- 
tion to the condition in which the farmer 
finds himself now—not only for the farmers’ 
welfare, but for every American who over the 
long pull will sooner or later all be in the 
same boat. > 

Let us who are directly Interested in the 
welfare of the farmer speak up, and make 
no bones about it. Let us say to Congress 
and to everyone who has a responsibility in 
the matter, that so long as everything the 
farmer buys at the counter is made or proc- 
essed under a system of high supported and 
protected wage costs from the minute the 
raw product leaves the farm, the mine, or 
the water, Just so long will it be a nation 
must to give the farmer like protection on 
the products he markets, for unless the 
farmers’ dollar buys 100 cents worth of man- 
ufactured goods at the counter, and soon, I 
shudder to think of the consequences to our 
entire Nation. ; 

According to a recent newspaper article, 
Henry Wallace, now of New York, said he 
favors flexible parity, Mr. Wallace was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture from 1933 to 1940, in- 
clusive. Records show that our total farm 
income was less during that 8-year period 
than it was during the 8-year period previous 
to 1933. And, long after Mr. Wallace plowed 
under crops and caused little pigs to be de- 
stroyed, and after the New Dealers had spent 
over $19 billion tax dollars trying to prime 
the pump, top hogs sold on the Chicago mar- 
ket in 1940 for $5.70, and over 10 million 
Americans were out of work; but all those 
problems were solved quickly by World War 
II. All farm prices went up and up, and 14 
million Americans were employed, in uni- 
form. Oh, how soon we forget. 

Now, I don't want any more of that kind 
of business. So, I'll continue to cast my lot 
with the Republicans, and I hope you will do 
likewise. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
Member of Congress. 


— ` 
American Youth, a Most Vital Asset 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 6, 1956, Adm. Arthur Radford, 
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Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
addressed the biennial convention of the 
National Jewish Welfare Board, New 
York City, on the subject American 
Youth, a Most Vital Asset. 

Admiral Radford's address follows: 


We are met here this afternoon as privi- 
leged members of free society. Indeed, we 
are proud of this fact, proud of our beliefs 
in the right to live in freedom and liberty. 

Of late, however, I have been disturbed 
by voices here and abroad who cry out that 
our beliefs are weakened and enfeebled. 
These voices claim that the United States 
is not equal to its tasks, and that world 
trends inevitably favor communism. They 
subscribe to a fashion of being cynical and 
even malicious about that for which the 
United States stands. 

Now some of these voices may reflect 
wholesome criticism. Some may even re- 
fiect intelligent reaction against an easy- 
going optimism and a tendency toward self- 
complacency. Of this I cannot be sure. 

But I am sure that if we forget our basic 
fundamentals and ideals, and if we do noth- 
ing to advance them, we will increase the 
dangers for the generations to follow. 

You may remember playing baseball and 
how at certain times you had to come back 
to base and tag up before advancing without 
penalty. 

So it is with us today. Reaffirming our 
age-old principles is like returning to touch 
base again. We reestablish contact with 
proven fundamentals. We make ourselves 
better able to live our lives, educate our 
young, and pray our prayers, all in freedom 
and self-respect. . 

This then becomes our American legacy 
to all people of all times. 

Our legacy is threatened, however, by a 
formidable adversary—a group of men who 
know what they want with perilous clarity, 
and are determined to achieve it with vio- 
lent persistency, For the Communists the 
present world situation is a continuation of 
unrest and disorders growing out of the ex- 
plosive forces of modern society. Their 
weapons include intimidation, propaganda, 
and attack upon the human mind. 

Indeed the subjugation of the mind and 
the corruption of the spirit are essential 
conditions to their success. As a result, 
one’s mind and spirit constitute prime ob- 
jectives of Communist activities. 

Here then is the core of our struggle with 
Communist tyranny. Here must be raised 
our bastion of defense, a bastion to be de- 
fended with vigor and determination. More 
that that, it should be a bastion from which 
strong ideals can spread to drive back the 
forces of darkness. 

For all intents and purposes, we are par- 
ticipants in a battle between good and ev 
a struggle between light and darkness. The 
struggle is deadly, and it is serious. All that 
is necessary for evi) to triumph is for good 
American citizens to sit back and do noth- 


ing. 
MILITARY SERVICE 


Now, bécause of the magnitude of the 
Communist military threat, our Nation 
maintains strong Armed Forces. We do this 
in order to help prevent war if possible, and 
to be ready to win it if it occurs. 

Quite naturally, this affects the lives of 
our young people. A great many of them 
must devote some part of their lives to mili- 
tary service. In this way we help insure our 
survival as a nation. 

This year, as last year, more men and 
women will be graduated from the Armed 
Forces and returned to civil life than will 
be graduated from all the colleges and uni- 
versities in the country put together. 

Yet, many young people have not recog- 
nized and accepted these facts. Some have 
heard rumors that because our draft calls 
currently are small, their chances of being 
called into military service run about 1 in 10. 
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This is an erroneous Our ex- 
perience indicates that about 4 out of 5 of our 
young men, who are not fathers, and who are 
otherwise physically and mentally qualified 
and available, can expect to enter military 
service before they reach age 26. 

Today there are nearly 3 million men and 
women in the Armed Forces, and most of 
them are young. Nearly 70 percent of them 
are less than 26 years old. In fact, the over- 
all average age of the American Armed Forces 
is slightly under 23. 

I think it is unfortunate when, for the lack 
of a positive attitude toward military serv- 
ice, a young man today reaches his late teens 
or early twenties in an uncertain state. Such 
an individual then faces the draft, and some- 
times has inconvenient and costly changes 
to make in the life pattern he has started. 

Actually, military service need never be 
regarded as an onerous obligation, one from 
which the individual derives no advantages. 
There are some 30 or more choices to fit a 
young man’s plan of enlisted or officer service. 
But none of them best fit the individual who 
has no plan, or who lacks the patriotic zeal 
to do his part for America’s readiness. 

It would seem wise for a young man, and 
his parents, to give serious thought to the 
time and manner in which he discharges his 
obligations. Selection of a specific alterna- 
tive can be made in relation to a logical, pro- 
gressive career plan. In many cases military 
service can represent a definite, constructive 
upward step toward one’s ultimate goal. 

In this regard, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are as much interested in the kind of citizen 
the serviceman is when he leaves the Armed 
Forces as we are with his training while in 
uniform. 

You probably already know that the Mill- 
tary Establishment performs prodigious feats 
in feeding. clothing, equipping, transporting 
and training our Armed Forces. It spends 
billions on the newest weapons and on the 
most modern ships, planes, tanks, and mis- 
siles. It spares no effort to provide the ablest 
leadership in order to achieve a high degree 
of military readiness. These are matters you 
hear about almost daily. 

But we are also deeply concerned with do- 
ing everything possible to see that our young 
citizens come out of military service 
strengthened in faith, morale, and dedication 
to our American way of life. Théir dedica- 
tion is of the highest consequence, 

The reason is simple and clear. For all 
Practical purposes, the best defense of our 
liberty is the acceptance of responsibility. 
Acceptance of responsibility is dependent 
upon citizenship training of all Americans. 

Liberty is like a medallion. One side of- 
fers rights and privileges. The other side 
depends upon acceptance of corresponding 
responsibilities. For every single freedom, 
there is a kindred responsibility. 

These may sound like truisms or ideals, 
and they are. But we have a way of for- 
getting them. A nation has need for tru- 
isms. American youth has need for ideals, 
and always shall. Ideals are like stars. To 
benefit by them, we do not need to reach 
them and hold them in our hands. We need 
them for navigation purposes. Like the sea- 
faring Man on an ocean, we need them to 
guide us on the right course, 

THE TASK AHEAD 


In our young people, we see the hope for 
tomorrow. They have the enthusiasm, en- 
ergy, and daring so essential to the perpet- 
uation of life. They also have the greatest 
stake in the spiritual, moral, and physical 
security of these United States. For their 
future is the Nation’s future. 2 

Accordingly it seems to me that it is our 
great American task, yours and mine, to dem- 
onstrate to our youth by our example, the 
basic fundamentals of freedom. The prob- 
lem is not one of originating anything new. 
The problem is to strengthen our convic- 
tions, and thus become better equipped and 
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more fit.. We must demonstrate and teach, 
in the home, the church, the school, and in 
the Armed Forces, a growing regard for the 
rights—and the duties—of freedom. 

Now while in the service, our young p people 
need spiritual and moral resources to sus- 
tain them, a sense of mission to inspire 
them, and an abiding confidence that the 
people at home are with them. These com- 
pelling needs are needs which the military 
cannot provide alone. 

For this reason, the Department of De- 
fense relies on the resourcefulness and com- 
petence of voluntary citizens’ organizations 
such as the National Jewish Welfare Board. 
I realize that for you it has been a 40-year 
job in which you have been seeking ways to 
help our young become mentally and morally 
stronger. I think you should press ahead 
with that work because it is now more im- 
portant than ever. 

The American youth ts a vital national 
asset. We in the military hope our youth 
will always have the strength of character, 
the dynamic purpose, and the simple cour- 
age to hold fast to the right course in dan- 
gerous times. The security of our American 
way of life is dependent upon the courageous 
hard work of all citizens—not upon food, nor 
money, nor comfort—but upon plain old- 
fashioned fortitude of mind, body, and soul. 
For the more our Nation sweats in peace, 
the less it may have to bleed in war. 


Mr. Walter A. Stewart and Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein an out- 
standing statement of Mr, Walter A. 
Stewart recently made before the House 
and Senate Appropriations Public Works 
Subcommittee urging accelerated flood 
relief and protection for the stricken 
areas of Massachusetts. and New Eng- 
land. 


Mr. Stewart, former able and dis- 
tinguished president of the American 
Optical Co., is the head of the Quinebaug 
and French Rivers Manufacturers As- 
sociation and has contributed greatly 
in connection with efforts to rehabilitate 
flood stricken area and secure adequate 
flood protection and disaster insurance 
for them. I desire heartilly to com- 
mend and thank him and his associatees 
for their vigorous, constructive work in 
relation to vital flood control problems of 
my district, State, and region: 

My name is Walter A. Stewart. My address 
is Southbridge, Mass. I am a trustee of the 
American Optical Co. and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Quinebaug- 
French River Manufacturers Association, 
representing industry and the citizenry in 
the valleys of those 2 rivers in southern 
Massachusetts and eastern Connecticut. 
Southbridge and Webster, Mass., and Put- 
nam, Conn., are 3 of the principal towns 
in the area. We were damaged to the ex- 
tent of some $35 million by the floods which 
followed Diane last August and are here to 
ask you to speed up the construction of 
already-authorized dams in that area. Had 
these dams been in existence last August, 
the Army engineers tell us that 60 percent 
of the damage we suffered would have been 
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averted. The project has been mapped and 
proposed by the Army engineers since 1941 
and is known as the Thames River Basin 
project. 

At this point I would like to insert in 
the Record a simple table showing past and 
presently contemplated expenditures for the 
four projects in which we are interested. 
Also for your information, I have here a 
map showing the general location of these 
projects, and a few pictures of last August's 
floods. 


Quinebaug-French River Manufacturers 


Association 
[In dollars 
Previ- 
OUslY Gu rai A 1957 | Estimated 
ood mental) (budget) total cost! 
Fast Brimfield. . 70,000 140, 00 | 340,000 700, 000 
Westville... LN 5. 890, 000 
Buffumyille__._}198, 000 100. 000 | 1, 200, 000 2. 820, 000 
Hodges Village 140,000 | 360,000 | 4. 350, 000 
Total 344, 000 380 000 |1, 900, 000 | 18, 760, 000 
11955. 
11954. 5 


At the presently planned rate of expendi- 
ture, these dams will not be completed for 
9 years. With weather experts predicting 
that New England is in for a long cycle of 
hurricanes, we just can't wait that long 
for relief. My own company has already an- 
nounced that it is going to build a new 
frame plant in Frederick, Md.; that one of 
the purposes is to spread weather risk. But 
most of the companies our association repre- 
sents are small, one-mill operations which 
are dependent upon the water of our rivers 
and which cannot spread out into other 
areas. Another blow like Diane’s could just 
put some of them out of business—a fate 
which neither they individually or New Eng- 
land as a whole can afford. 

In this connection, I would like to point 
out that New England has received less than 
one-third of 1 percent of the $18 billion ap- 
propriated for flood control during the last 
5 years, although we pay 7.5 percent of all 
Federal taxes. Those figures are Senator 
KENNEDY'S. 

In general we ask, gentlemen, that the ap- 
propriations for all our projects be stepped 
up, in whatever amount is necessary to see 
their completion within 3 years. Specifically 
we urge you to recommend at least $100,000 
for advance planning and engineering for 
Westville—to give us assurance that the en- 
tire system is underway. 


Thank you very much. 


Foreign Minister Artajo, of Spain, in 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation's Capitol is graced today and 
during this week by the presence of the 
Honorable A. M. Artajo, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the Republic of Spain. 
who is being officially received and will 
hold conversations with the Secretary of 
State on important problems affecting 
the two nations and the free world. 

I take this occasion to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the intelligent 
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and far-sighted attitude of our distin- 
guished guest and the Spanish Govern- 
ment toward the menace of communism 
to the free world today. 

The Spanish people have experienced, 
during their civil war, a long and bitter 
Struggle with the forces of communism. 
As a result, they are well aware of the 
Soviet methods of penetration and 
terror. 

The fate of the captive nations has 
always been met in Spain with deep 
and sympathetic understanding on be- 
half of both the people and the Govern- 
ment. It might be interesting to call 
to your attention that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment has never recognized the Com- 
munist-sponsored regime in Poland, and 
Still gives full accreditation to a Polish 

bassador representing the free pre- 
war government of Poland, now in exile. 

Many occasions since 1945 official 
Spanish pronouncements were published 
to the effect that no lasting peace can be 
achieved as long as Poland, and the 
other subjugated nations of Europe, are 
not free. 

Recent declarations by Generalissimo 

co and Foreign Minister Artajo 
confirm that this attitude in respect to 
the problems of captive nations is a 
fundamental principle of Spanish for- 
eign policy. 

On June 4, 1955, at the closing session 
of the International Congress in Esco- 
rila, organized by the Centre Européen 
de Documentation et d'Information, Mr. 

jo, who presided at this meeting, 
Confirmed emphatically that the libera- 
tion of the European countries occupied 

communism is—from the point of 
View of justice—a historical necessity 
as well as a political one.” 

In an interview in January, 1956, with 

e representative of the Spanish paper 
YA, Mr. Artajo, when asked about the 
Policy of coexistence with the Soviets, 
answered: “When Russia will liberate 
the subjugated countries, we will begin 

believe in her good will of coex- 

tence.” Similar declarations were 

Made by the head of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, Generalissimo Franco. 

We will hail the presence of this far- 
Sighted statesman in our presence and 
hope that his conversations with our 
Secretary of State will lead to a better 
Understanding of the Communist men- 
ace and a more solid basis for a firm 
and lasting era of peace based on 
Justice, 


The Wait-for-a-Crisis Leadership of the 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
Peyond argument that our foreign rela- 
Ons have taken a bad turn in the past 
year. Recent news from Iceland, Ceylon, 


ine. the Middle East has been disquiet- 
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Yet, surprisingly, in the face of these 
developments and the obvious success of 
the new Russian tactics, the President 
and Mr. Dulles seem undisturbed. They 
have not brought forth new policies and 
seem bent on exercising a type of leader- 
ship which waits for crises to develop 
before plans of action are formulated. 

With the campaign season approach- 
ing, there is always a suspicion that 
judgments by Members of Congress are 
tinged with political considerations. 
Consequently, to support my statement, 
I present today two articles and an edi- 
torial which appeared last week, written 
by Walter Lippmann, Joseph C. Harsch, 
and the editorial from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. An article of 
Similar tenor by James Reston, of the 
New York Times, was placed in the Ap- 
pendix yesterday by the majority leader, 
Mr. McCormack, and appears at page 
A2832 of the Recorp. These gentlemen 
and the Post and Times Herald are not 
habitually critical of the administration 
and its policies, and their observations 
should have particular force at this time. 

The articles and editorial follow: 

LEADERSHIP AND STRADDLE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


A great deal is being said abroad and here 
at home about how necessary and urgent it 
is that this country give firm and clear 
leadership to the non-Communist world. It 
is easier to say that than to do it. But I 
wonder whether the President and Secretary 
Dulles have not in fact come to think of the 
world situation in terms other than that of 
leadership, whether, indeed, they are trying 
to lead, 

In the past few months Mr. Dulles has 
found himself entangled in an extraordinary 
series of dilemmas—in issues in which he is 
damned if he does and damned if he doesn't. 
He has been caught in the Goa dilemma be- 
tween Portgual and India, In the Jakarta 
dilemma between the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesia, in the north African dilemma between 
France and the Algerian Arabs, in the Pales- 
tine dilemma between Israel and the Arabs, 
and in the Baghdad dilemma between Iraq 
and Egypt, in the Cyprus dilemma between 
Britain and Greece, In the Persion Gulf 
dilemma between Saudi Arabia and Great 
Britain, and so on and on. 

This is all rather different from what it 
used to be in the pre-Geneva phase of the 
cold war. Then the issues were between 
Communists and anti-Communists. The 
line of leadership was self-evident. But now 
the issues which plague Mr. Dulles are very 
often primarily among our allies and the 
peoples that we are courting. 

r. Dulles is in theory a believer, as he 
said in his famous Life magazine interview, 
in taking a clear position so that foreign 
governments will not miscalculate. In actual 
practice, beginning with Quemoy and Matsu 
and going on to Palestine, he has devoted 
an immense amount of his energy trying 
not to make clear choices in the dilemmas 
which confront him. I am not attempting 
here to criticize or to Judge but only to de- 
scribe when I say that a large part of our 
current policy is to work out ways of strad- 
dung the many horrid choices with which 
we are confronted. 

The old much simpler days are passed 
when there was one great adversary and 
leadership consisted in opposing him. The 
great adversary is still there, to be sure, but 
he is playing a secondary part in the trou- 
bles of France in north Africa and of Great 
Britain in the Middle East, 

The President and Mr. Dulles give the im- 
pression of being men who are not so much 
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trying to lead a grand alliance as they are 
to disentangle themselves from its quarrels 
and to become if possible mediators, This 
is their line in Cyprus, in Palestine, and in 
effect in north Africa. They are trying not 
to become involved and committed and not 
to offend either side too much. Naturally 
enough, no one is very much pleased. 

One wonders where the policy of straddle 
is heading, and what conception of Amer- 
ica’s role in the world is implied by it. Are 
they trying to accommodate themselves to 
the idea that there is an irresistible revo- 
lutionary tide of anti-Western passion ris- 
ing in Africa and Asia, that they cannot 
hope to resist it, that they might in some 
places manage to appease it? It sometimes 
looks that way. 


WARNING From ICELAND 


On March 28 Members of Iceland’s Althing 
passed a resolution calling for the with- 
drawal of all NATO armed forces from their 
country, 

This action of the Althing was merely an 
expression of opinion as of the moment. It 
did not call for implementation by the Gov- 
ernment. It was done shortly before an ad- 
journment in the context of an election 
approaching on June 24. It may or may 
not lead to a formal withdrawal by Ice- 
land from the NATO alliance, 

The resolution was not, in other words, 
an act of Government, but only an expres- 
sion of opinion by a Legislature whieh may 
well change when that Legislature recon- 
venes and also when the economic conse- 
quences of a withdrawal of the 7,000 United 
States troops in Iceland are more fully con- 
sidered. ; 

But when the Members of the Althing 
passed the resolution they gave the most 
specific expression to date of a point of view 
which has been stated with increasing fre- 
quency in countries which participate in the 
North Atlantic alliance, 

The Foreign Minister of France and the 
President of Italy are two other recent 
sources of the opinion that the NATO alli- 
ance as it stands today is becoming obsolete 
and that the first need of the West in the 
post-Geneva world is not for a military alli- 
ance but for a much-improved economic and 
political association of the western nations, 

There is no longer any doubt that a re- 
volt against NATO is building up and that 
Iceland is merely the first country in which 
a legislature has gone one step beyond phil- 
osophic expression of the revolt. 

One specific and immediate condition 
which lies behind the Iceland resolution is 
worthy of note. 

In 1952, the first full year after the United 
States negotiated the arrangement under 
which United States radar stations and 
troops operate in Iceland, the United States 
purchased 25 percent of the total exports of 
Iceland. These consist mostly of fish in vari- 
ous forms—tfresh, dried, tinned, and frozen. 
Iceland, incidentally, pioneered frozen fish 
sticks, 

But in 1955 sales of Iceland’s fish in the 
United States had declined to 13 percent of 
Iceland's exports. 

In 1952, the Soviet-bloc countries took 7 
percent of Iceland's fish exports. By 1955, 
Soviet-bloc purchases had gone up to 28 per- 
cent, or more than double United States 
purchases, 

This change in the direction of Icelandic 
trade is not entirely the fault of the United 
States or its citizens. Wages have gone up 
sharply in Iceland, largely due to strike 
action by unions dominated by Communists. 
The price of Iceland's fish has gone up with 
wages and the fish has lost its competitive 
advantage of 1952 in United States markets. 

But the cause of the decline in Icelandic 
sales in the United States is irrelevant to 
the result. The fact is that the Soviet bloc 
has become a more important customer of 
Iceland than the United States, 
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This provides an easy excuse or rationali- 
zation for a people long disturbed over what 
they regard as a threat to their ancient cul- 
ture from the intrusion of an alien culture. 
The shift in trade has acted as a precipitant 
of older grievances. Iceland is questioning 
an alliance which cuts across the pattern of 
its trade in addition to the presumed pattern 
of its culture. 

This is an inevitable process. Alliances 
which long survive are military expressions 
of cultural, political, and economic patterns. 
The incipient revolt against NATO springs, 
wherever it is found, from dissatisfaction 
with the cultural, political, and economic 
underpinnings of NATO. 

In late February, President Gronchi, of 
Italy, came to Washington preaching a shift 
in emphasis in the NATO community from 
militray to economic collaboration. Behind 
it lies a leftward political inclination in Italy 
and economic needs which are not being 
satisfied by the United States. 

On March 2, Foreign Minister Pineau, of 
France, let go a verbal blast against United 
States foreign policy. Behind it lay the fact 
that at that time the Franco-United States 
alliance was not of any visible help to France 
in its effort to save its great economic and 
political stake in Algeria. 

The incipient French revolt has been 
stemmed momentarily by a strong endorse- 
ment of the French Government's new poli- 
cles for Algeria. The Itallan protest was 
not lodged in an acute form. It may well 
be that Iceland’s tentative move will be re- 
versed by new arrangements—perhaps by 
finding a way to revive the United States 
market for Iceland’s fish. 

The fact remains that the allies of the 
United States are decreasingly interested in 
the military alliance and increasingly inter- 
ested in improving their economic and polit- 
ical relations, obtaining more support for 
their political purposes, and regaining more 
cultural independence. What the Althing 
did in Iceland is a warning that verbal pro- 
tests had best be taken more seriously; a 
warning that unless Washington can put 
the western community on a broader basis it 
may some day find its community of military 
interests disappear without a successor. 


Tue Crisis IN NATO 


The crisis which has been confronting 
NATO for many months past is now plain 
for all to see. Iceland's action in calling for 
the withdrawal of all NATO forces is merely 
the latest, though the most spectacular, sign. 
The force in Iceland is American. It is there 
in virtue of a treaty concluded directly be- 
tween the United States and Iceland at Ice- 
land’s request—a force which is mainly con. 
cerned with manning an airbase. It operates 
as the anchor of the northern flank of NATO 
for instant activation when NATO Europe 
is attacked. How Iceland could pull any 
weight as a member of NATO without per- 
mitting use of the base, as she proposes, is a 
mystery. 

Iceland's request will not go into effect 
immediately. NATO must have 6 months’ 
notice, and another 12 months is the due of 
the American Government as the initial con- 
tracting party. Furthermore, if the moderate 
views of the Independence Party should pre- 
vail at the polls in June, a reversal of policy 
is still poosible. What has prompted the 
Icelanders to demand withdrawal? Un- 
doubtedly in a country with a population 
of only 155,000, the economic impact of a 
contingent of foreign troops is a constant 
irritant. It sald from Reykjavik, however, 
that the easing of international tension is 
responsible. In other words, the seeming de- 
fection is the direct result of the summit 
conference at Geneva. In Iceland, where 
there is no military establishment, the view 
quickly gained favor that the parley at the 
top had come to what was tantamount to a 
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nonaggression pact. That this was a mis- 
taken view was argued in vain by this news- 
paper among others after Geneva. 

However, more than the Geneva spirit is 
to blame for Iceland's default. What is 
equally at fault is the slackness and lack of 
coordination on the political level at NATO. 
Iceland, along with Greece, actually voted 
against a fellow NATO member, France, in 
the last U. N. Assembly. What an indict- 
ment of the lack of even diplomatic concert 
in NATO. Moreover, Iceland has been having 
trouble with another fellow NATO member, 
Britain, on fisheries. These divisive tend- 
encies in NATO have been developing pro- 
gressively. 

When he was Supreme Commander at 
SHAPE, Dwight D. Eisenhower declared 
“Unity of NATO must rest ultimately on one 
thing—the enlightened self-interest of each 
participating nation.” What have the great 
powers done to develop that self-interest? 
Nothing. Iceland is unable—and for that 
matter so are the other small powers in the 
Atlantic coalition—to detect any self-in- 
terest attaching to NATO membership. This 
is a challenge to the NATO Council when it 
meets in May. A political body correspond- 
ing to the military and economic groups must 
be created as a condition of NATO's very sur- 
vival, Otherwise Soviet Russia, which, in- 
cidentally, is reported recently to have made 
an advantageous trade deal with Iceland, will 
simply divide and conquer what we are 
pleased to call the Atlantic Community. 


Memorandum to Congress on H. R. 9065 
Providing 15-Percent Increase in Bene- 
fits Under the Railroad Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, thous- 
ands of active and retired railroad em- 
ployees and their families are concerned 
over the future of H. R. 9065 which is now 
pending before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

The following editorial which appeared 
in the March 31, 1956, issue of Labor ex- 
plains in detail why early congressional 
action is warranted on this important 
legislation: 

MEMO TO CONGRESS ON Rat. PENSION BILL 

Members of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee have had full opportunity 
to get the facts about the proposed amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act, as 
brought out at the committee's recent hear- 
ings. Other Members of the House and Sen- 
ate have been presented with a one-sided 
picture, painted in daily newspaper edi- 
torials stirred up by some high officials of 
the ‘Treasury Department and Budget 
Bureau. 

Labor believes all Members of Congress, 
and the public, are entitled to hear both 
sides. The side not presented in the hostile 
editorials follows: 

First, there is no question that retired 
railroad workers, their wives, widows, and 
other dependents, need increases in their 
pensions and benefits, Members of Congress 
know that from letters they receive from 
their constituents, The rail union chiefs are 
doing their duty in trying to get the needed 
increases. ` 
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Second, now as always, both Congress and 
the union representatives are trying to keep 
the railroad retirement fund financially 
sound, so its income will equal its outgo in 
the long run. So the needed pension and 
benefit increases will be matched by an in- 
come increase, 

That's what the rail unions propose—a 
1-percent raise in the retirement tax on the 
employees and likewise on the employers, 
lifting the tax on each from 614 to 7½ per- 
cent. 

Now let's lay the rest of the cards on the 
table, face up for everyone to see. ‘The 
amendment bill proposes that railroad re- 
tirement taxes shall not be counted as earned 
wages in computing the Federal income tax. 
The effect would be to save most of the em- 
ployes about as much money as they would 
pay in increased pension tax. The hostile 
editorials say there's something wrong about 
that. Well, let's ponder it: 

In the first place, a rail worker never sees 
the money deducted from his pay for retire- 
ment taxes. The latter are an unavoidable 
expense, which he must pay to hold his job 
and earn a living on the railroads. In that 
respect, the pension tax is just like other 
“occupational expenses“ and “business ex- 
penses“ which are deductible on income tax 
returns. 

They are too numerous to list here, except 
for a couple of examples. Professional men 
can and do deduct their bar association and 
medical association dues, thus reducing in- 
come taxes paid by lawyers and doctors. 
Union dues likewise are deductible. That's 
because such dues are working expenses, just 
as rail retirement taxes are. 

Railroads are allowed to deduct their re- 
tirement taxes as a business expense. Why 
shouldn't the roads’ employees be allowed to 
do the same sort of thing? Here's how it 
works out now: 

Theoretically, the carriers and their em- 
ployees are supposed to contribute 50-50“ to 
the retirement fund. Actually, every $1 the 
employees contribute costs them 100 cents. 
But each $1 from the railroads costs them 
only 48 cents. They get back the other 52 
cents by deducting the dollar from the profits 
on which they pay the 52 percent corporation 
income tax. 

As a result, the 714 percent retirement tax 
proposed in the amendment bill would cost 
the carriers only 3.48 percent. The em- 
ployees would pay their full 7% percent, un- 
less they are allowed to offset the tax as pro- 
posed in the bill, 

Even after such offset, most employees 
would pay at least 5.8 percent of their 7% 
percent pension tax, or nearly twice the 3.48 
percent retirement tax actually paid by the 
carriers. That's because the offset would 
save the employees at the most only the 20 
percent personal Income tax on their con- 
tributions, while the carriers save 52 percent 
corporation income tax. 

Also consider this: Railroads and other 
corporations are allowed to greatly reduce 
their income taxes by “charging off” in 5 
years the cost of plants and equipment which 
won't actually wear out for as long as 40 
years. A railroad worker wears out“ on 
the job in 40 years or less, but he gets no 
“charge offs” to reduce his income taxes 
while he’s still able to work, 

Both England and Canada allow workers 
to deduct their retirement system contribu- 
tions from the wages and salaries on which 
they pay income taxes. The Treasury. 
Budget Bureau, and the hostile editorials say 
it would cost too much to do that here, and 
they present greatly exaggerated cost figures 
in an attempt to scare Congress and the pub- 
lic. 

Co should not allow this cost talk to 
divert its attention from the purpose of the 
bill—to give retired ratlroaders and thelr 
families badly-needed aid and the kind of 
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tax treatment they should have had long ago. 
It a proposal is right and fair, it should be 
approved, even if it means some loss of reve- 
nue, Congress and the Treasury could more 
than make up the loss by plugging 1 or 2 
of the many tax-law loopholes which allow 
Tich men to dodge their share of the burden, 


Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Tablet, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
dated March 24, 1956: 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The Tablet believes congressional com- 
mittees investigating infiltration and sub- 
version have performed a tremendous task 
tor our country. Were it not for the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security, and the 
Senate Permanent Investigations Subcom- 
mittee the Communists would not have been 
Unmasked, nor would their plots have been 
revealed, but these insidious conspirators 
Would now have it their own way. 

That the committees have been effective— 
even though they have at times only 
Scratched the surface—tis clearly proven by 
recent activities to destroy them, so as to 
make it possible for security risks, if not 
traitors, to hold Government posts and to 
make it easier for subversive propaganda to 
be carried on. As a matter of fact, as the 
Tablet pointed out following the organized 
campaign to destroy Senator Josxyn R. Mc- 
CarTHY, there has been a seemingly system- 
atic attempt to make the anti-Communist 
appear to be the Nation's peril and the Com- 
Munist or Communist suspect or fellow 
traveler the champion of liberty. The un- 
fortunate part is that Government officials 
and agencies—some of them put into office 
to clean out traitors, borers from within, and 
Poor security risks—haye actually been en- 
Baged in covering up a bad situation or de- 
claring war on those who seek to safeguard 
the Nation. We offer the following recent 
examples of what has been going on: 

1. Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
and former Foreign Aid Chief Harold E. Stas- 
— last Friday admitted that the United 

tates had softened East-West trade barriers 
Permitting—and unknown to the Nation— 
the material to go to Soviet Russia. And 
1 to the detriment ot our country. When 

- Stassen denied war items were being 
Shipped to the Soviet, members of the com- 
eee both Republicans and Democrats, 
eae a list of the items sent to the So- 
panic The Senators were denied the list; the 
8 Se ene was protecting someone. Sec- 
te ary Weeks, however, did assert the stra- 

gic items sent to the Soviet war machine 

& decontrol bill represented a loss rather 

& victory for our Nation. 

s Ch Francis E. WALTER, of Penn- 
Sylvania, of the House Committee on Un- 
tio can Activities, asserted that the Na- 
wien Labor Relations Board, once charged 
is being honeycombed with Communists, 
i Still threaded by the same anti-American 
ee Representative Walrrn's investiga- 
<a Subpenaed about 20 NLRB workers to 

e about Red activities in the Gov- 
agency. When they appeared the 
brought from NLRB Chairman Boyd Yasid 
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a letter ordering them not to tell anything 
to the Members of Congress. The stand, 
it appeared, was based on an Executive or- 
der written by Harry Truman in 1948 and 
it has still been continued by the admin- 
istration which was elected to house clean 
and get rid of the Red and pro-Red sabo- 
teurs. Representative WALTER asserted the 
“most appalling’ thing to emerge from the 
sessions was “the shocking indifference 
which enabled these people to pursue their 
objectives within the very Government of 
the United States.” 

3. The Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, under its very competent counsel 
Robert Morris, is continuing to bring up 
some startling information. 

For instance, one of Mr. Morris’ first tasks 
was to have a look at the Tass News Agency, 
which operates in this country as freely as 
any other news agency, Harry Freeman, of 
the Tass News Agency, said of himself: 

“As a correspondent, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to cover many of the important events 
of the past quarter of a century, including 
the San Francisco Conference of 1945, which 
founded the United Nations, most of the 
national conventions of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties, etc. Twice in the past I 
have been elected to the vice presidency of 
the Foreign Press Association, and I served 
for 2 years as a member of the standing 
committee of United Nations correspond- 
ents,” 

On the subject of his relationship to the 
Communist Party, Freeman testified: “To 
simplify the procedure, your honor, on these 
questions about Communist Party member- 
ship, and so on, the answer to Communist 
Party membership is ‘No,’ going back to 
August 1941. My answer to any question 
prior to that period is to invoke my privileges 
under the fifth amendment and to decline to 
answer.” 

This is only one example of the type of 
testimony that this committee hag been 
putting into the record. 

While these congressional committees have 
been courageously fighting a battle as im- 
portant as if they were on the battlefield 
defending our Nation's cause, the enemy has 
taken great confidence by the activities of 
subcommittees, under Senator HUBERT H. 
Humpnery, of Minnesota, and Senator 
Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., of Missouri, who 
have given the impression that the enemy 
of our country is not the Communist but 
the anti-Communist and that everything 
possible should be done to protect persons 
charged with belonging to the Red conspir- 
acy from being exposed. These two subcom- 
mittees receive powerful backing from the 
Americans for Democratic Action, the Fund 
for the Republic and the press and radio 
liberals and pinks whose great apprehension 
seems to be that the Communists will be 
unmasked. 

We believe the time Is opportune for the 
Government to declare itself. If it is con- 
sidered un-American to investigate or ex- 
pose subversives or security risks, let the 
officials say so and Congress can act. On the 
other hand, if it is American and patriotic 
and aids national defense to investigate, in- 
quire into and unmask those who would 
destroy our country from within, the Gov- 
ernment should cooperate with and support 
congressional committees. It should, more- 
over, support honest employees like Donald 
Dozer, Bryton Barron, John Shaughnessy, 
and many others, including a whole con- 
tingent of men who told Senator MCCLELLAN 
and his committee that they protested 
against the sending of copper and other war 
items to the Soviet, as well as NLRB em- 
ployees who opposed being gagged when 
they appeared before Congressman WALTER. 

A national political campaign will soon 
commence. The majority of the people are 
looking with anxious eyes on Government 
officials, and those endeavoring to unseat 
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them, to see who will best cooperate with, 
endorse and fight alongside of the congres- 
sional committees in the enemy 
from within that works for the enemy from 
without. 


The Paper Curtain Around the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, April 2, 1956, the Macon News, 
a daily newspaper published at Macon, 
Ga., carried an editorial entitled “The 
Paper Curtain Around the South.” That 
editorial is so completely true that I wish 
that everyone could have the opportunity 
of reading it. The editorial is as follows: 

Grover Hall, Jr., of the Mon Adver- 
tiser, is doing for the Deep South what 
Jack Kilpatrick, of the Richmond News- 
Leader did for Virginia. Both, solely through 
the power and fire and brilliance of their 
editorial pages, are leaders in the fight to 
show that the South has a case, and a good 
one, for desiring to maintain segregation. 

Southern newspapers edited for southern 
people by southern editors ought to be in- 
spired and enrolled in this fight against the 
hypocrisy of the northern press. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there are some southern pa- 
pers which, through absentee ownership, lack 
of courage, or lack of conviction, act as if 
the furor over desegregation la beneath 
comment. 

The Montgomery Advertiser has vigorously 
attacked an old target of ours: the paper 
curtain through which northern newspapers 
and editors clearly see the faults 
of the South, but which prevents them from 
seeing their own situations. In many in- 
stances where both races exist in large num- 
bers, this results in as strict a segregation 
policy as can be found in Dixie. 

“Do as I say, not as I do,” these Yankeeland 
journalists seem to be telling us. 

Editor Hall put a staff writer to checking 
the society editors of a number of non- 
southern big-city dailies by phone. “Do you 
publish Negro bridal photos in your society 
section?” they were asked. 

The New York Times (“all the news that’s 
fit to print”) had published one in its entire 
history. The New York Herald Tribune had 
printed “four or five” in its lifetime. The 
New York Journal-American, none. These 
three newspapers are published in an area 
including more than 1 million Negroes in its 
population. 

Chicago has nearly 700,000 Negroes, but the 
Chicago Daily Tribune (“world’s greatest 
newspaper”) has never used a picture of a 
Negro bride in its society section. Neither 
has the Los Angeles Times. 

The Washington Post printed a Negro 
bridal photo once and received so many pro- 
tests from white readers that no pictures of 
any brides are used, The society editor of the 
Detroit Free Press reacted nervously to the 
Advertiser's inquiry, admitted none had been 
published recently, asked time to think it 
over and submit an answer by mall, and then 
apparently forgot about it. f 

The St. Louls Post-Dispatch society de- 
partment doesn't use photos of colored 
brides and always delicately suggests that 
there are Negro publications in the city 
which will print them. 

There is a large Negro population in each 
of these cities, Presumably there is Negro 
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society in each of these communities, and 
naturally there are brides from among in- 
fluential and respected Negro families. Yet 
these papers want to mix the races in the 
schools and segregate on the society pages 
where their white readers might object. 
Most southern papers, on the other hand, 
make no bones about wanting to keep the 
races segregated and segregate within their 
pages by running some Negro bridal pictures 
in their special colored sections. 

Having by enterprise found all this out, 
Hall, editor of the Advertiser, offered the 
story to the Associated Press. The Mont- 
gomery AP bureau chief questioned the wis- 
dom of filing the story. The Atlanta bureau 
took a quick look and decided it was not of 
interest to the public, so the story of north- 
ern racial discrimination was not relayed to 
other papers for publication. 

The Associated Press is a cooperative news- 
gathering venture, jointly owned by all mem- 
ber newspapers. But it is controlled by a 
board of directors dominated by the big 
northern papers. 

The other big wire service, the United 
Press, is a private corporation controlled by 
the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain inter- 
ests. We have ourselves seen instructions 
from New York to United Press in Atlanta 
concerning the handling or substitution of 
words in racial stories. 

This instance of how northern papers give 
intensive coverage to southern segregation 
while following a policy of segregation on 
their own society pages is only one of numer- 
ous other similar hypocrisies. 

The only way the South can break through 
the paper curtain which nonsouthern pub- 
lications have erected around us is to tell the 
story and to keep telling and keep telling it. 

The South is not alone in this fight. There 
are millions of people in the North and the 
West who support the South's position, but 
the paper curtain prevents us from ever hear- 
ing much about it. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not believe there is 
anyone in public life that is not familiar 
with this paper curtain referred to in the 
above quoted article. The newspapers 
have a great responsibility and privilege. 
I commend the Macon News for this 
splendid article and I hope that all news- 
papers in our country will follow its 
example. 


Aspects of the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with various farm measures un- 
der consideration of the House, it is per- 
tinent to note at this time that the idea of 
taking cropland out of production in or- 
der to limit general agricultural output is 
not new. It was carried on very exten- 
sively in the early days of the New Deal 
by Secretary Wallace. 

In fact, the original AAA program very 
closely resembled present proposals, It 
will be recalled that the original program 
was predicated on the allotment or quota 
system with limits fixed for the output of 
each farm to be administered by an Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
proposing to pay farmers for taking their 
jand out of crop production, 
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As the law first operated in 1933, the 
individual wheat grower signed a con- 
tract with AAA to decrease his wheat 
acreage by 15 percent in the first con- 
tract and then he received a bounty of 
30 cents a bushel on a percentage of his 
crops. Almost at the same time cotton 
and tobacco were covered and the rental 
of the land taken out of production was 
fixed according to the valuation of the 
land. Cotton growers, for example, were 
paid from $7 to $20 an acre depending 
apon the previous average yield of the 
land, 

The Government hoped to take 10 mil- 
lion acres out of cotton then in the 
ground and actually that quantity of 
cotton was plowed under and the poten- 
tial cotton crop for the year thus reduced 
by 4 million bales. In 1934 a similar 
program was inaugurated for corn, tying 
in a hog-reduction program. The ob- 
jective was to reduce corn output by 20 
to 30 percent and hog output by 25 per- 
cent. Corngrowers would receive 30 
cents a bushel based on the appraised 
yield of the corn acreage rented. In 
that 1934 campaign about 1,150,000 
signed by producers taking about 13 mil- 
lion acres of corn out of production and 
reducing hogs by about 13 million, 

When these programs were underway, 
then came one of the worst droughts in 
a generation. In addition to the pro- 
duction cuts made by the Government, 
Mother Nature in her own caprice cut 
the corn crop until the original reduc- 
tion program of AAA was actually 
doubled. The result was the smallest 
crop in 40 years. Because of the rela- 
tionship between the corn supply and 
hog production, the raisers of hogs like- 
wise reduced far beyond the intended 
figures and cut the number of hogs about 
28 million head to about 35 percent of 
the base for 1932-33 production. 

The 1934 curtailment operations in 
corn and hogs cost the Government over 
$350 million, the bulk of which went into 
the Corn Belt States, as presumably the 
bulk of payments under the proposed 
1956 soil-bank measure would go. In 
those 2 years certain growers were paid 
$200 million for taking acreage out of 
production. The second cotton curtail- 
ment program started in the beginning 
of 1934 when 2-year contracts were 
offered to the farmers. Over a million 
individual contracts were signed under 
this program in which the Secretary of 
Agriculture rented and took out of pro- 
duction some 15 million acres and paid 
the growers about $115 million for cut- 
ting down the cotton acreage. The to- 
bacco crop in 1934 at about the same 
time was reduced about one-third below 
production in the base years. Rice fol- 
lowed suit. 

In the light of the drought of 1934, 
however, the following year what acre- 
age not only did not shrink any further, 
but certain growers increased their sow- 
ing in 1935 by 6 million acres. You will 
recall that the Supreme Court decision 
in January 1936 declared the AAA pro- 
gram unconstitutional and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture thereupon revamped 
its program building it around the vol- 
untary system of conservation of land 


by which farmers were given direct pay- 
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ments for certain soil-conservation prac- 
tices. The above figures were taken in 
the main from an article in Hoard's 
Dairyman magazine by Mr. A. B. Genung, 
of the New England Farm Foundation, 
and I believe that the statements pre- 
sented are correct in every respect. 

I desire to illustrate by presenting this 
statement that, insofar as Congress is 
concerned regarding the agricultural 
program, in one part of it at least, we 
are right back where we started from 
in 1933 when cotton was plowed under, 
little pigs were wastefully slaughtered, 
and the principle of scarcity was pur- 
sued as a national agricultural policy. 

I think that all Members of this body 
are exceedingly anxious to help the 
farmers of the Nation. I would like to 
state that I, for one, do not believe that 
this Nation can long remain prosperous 
if over one-third of its population on 
the farms and in related activities are 
suffering from declining income. 

It is certainly unsound and unjust to 
make the farmer buy in a protected mar- 
ket and sell in an unprotected one, It 
is unfair to apply price fixing to farm 
products in an otherwise free economy. 

But it is also very unsound to tax the 
American people billions of dollars to 
support farm prices at a high parity level 
and as a result roll up in the warehouses 
of the Nation unprecedented, huge, and 
growing surpluses that hang like a black 
cloud over domestic and foreign mar- 
kets and thereby serve to defer indefi- 
nitely the sound, permanent solution of 
farm problems that must be found some 
day, if we are to keep the American 
economy sound, healthy, and free. 

On the other hand, I believe that any 
program we adopt should follow a line 
of sanity, soundness, and prudence and 
should be tied to our American enter- 
prise system of which the American 
farm is probably about the best exam- 
ple. Let us seek solutions, not be along 
the lines of mass regimentation and price 
controls because those are the discred- 
ited methods of collectivism rather than 
the successful practices of free enter- 
prise. 

I hope that the Congress will work 
out a satisfactory program to solve the 
farm problem in the national interest 
as well as in the interest of the farmers. 


Menominee Indians of Wisconsin Thank 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee for Consid- 
erate Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a delega- 
tion of Menominee Indians from Wis- 
consin recently visited Washington to 
testify before the Indian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs in support o 
H. R. 9280, a bill to provide that the ter- 
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mination of Federal supervision over the 
Menominees must be accompanied by 
the consent of the tribe and by protec- 
tion for their forest. The following 
tribute to the Indian Affairs Subcommit- 
tee and to its able chairman, the Honor- 
able James A. Hatey, paid by James G. 
Frechette, of the Menominee Indian Ad- 
visory Council, of Keshena, Wis., who 
was chairman of the delegation to Wash- 
ington, was published in the Shawano 
(Wis.) Evening Leader of Saturday, 
March 31, 1956: 


FAITH Restorep IN Unrrep STATES, Sars 
FRECHETTE ON. DELEGATES RETURN 


The following report on the Menominee 
Indian delegation’s trip to Washington is by 
1 G. Frechette, advisory council chair- 

n. 

The Menominee tribal delegation is very 
grateful that the House Indian Affairs sub- 
~ Committee has favorably reported out H. R. 

9280 (Congressman Reuss’ bill), the bill to 
Provide for the consent of the tribe and 
Protection for our forests in connection with 
the termination of Federal supervision. 

During our stay in Washington we testified 
before the committee that the Menominee 
Indian people had unanimously voted for 
this bill. The important accomplishment of 
this action is not realized by many people; 
hence, so much opposition and criticism had 
to be overcome by our delegation. There is 
only one place where the Menominee Indian 
Tribe will nave an opportunity to be heard 
on the dangers that we now see as a result 
7 Public Law 399, the Federal termination 
an and that is to get the attention of the 
Dre e ot Congress that have to deal 

th Indian affairs. The only way you can 
Ree this attention is by the introduction of a 
2 It was surprising to the delegation to 

nd so many good friends of the Indian 
People anxious to see that this tribe is fully 
9 In the future. Not only have we 
py new friends but the many leaders and 
egrams that were sent to Washington sup- 
Porting our cause was very gratifying. We 
pores had the support of some very fine Ameri- 
an Organizations; we wish to have them 


know how Grateful we 
is Guear are for their interest 


Even though Congressman MeLvIN R 
ee of the Seventh Congressional District, 
not support the Reuss bill, we are sin- 
cerely grateful to him that he supported the 
cause of the tribe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay for the cost of the studies 
and planning that is necessary under the 
termination bill. It was through the work 
of all of us that the Laird bill, H. R. 6218 
was allowed to remain as a separate bill. 
Congressman Reuss, at our suggestion, gra- 
clously had the funds part of his bill re- 
moved so that Congressman Lamb's bill 
would not in any way be affected by the 
amendments in H. R. 9280. 

We still feel there is a great deal of mis- 
understanding between all the parties in- 
3 in this termination move. We are at 

te to know why so much emphasis was 
Placed on the Wisconsin Legislative Study 
Dein dates. Although we appreciate their 

lp very much and we wish to continue the 
good work that has been done to date, the 
law still reads that the Menominee Indian 
Tribe must, by December 31, 1957, present 
a plan or plans to the Secretary of the In- 
terior which has the effect of relieving the 
Federal Government of all future respon- 
sibility to the Menominee Indian Tribe as a 
tribe of Indians. We still feel that this re- 
Sponsibility must rest with the tribe and the 
future recommendations must come from 
the tribe; after all, what is the motivating 
Plan behind the termination bill—isn't Con- 
gress trying to prove that the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians are fully capable of handling 
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their own affairs? Our interpretation of this 
capability includes the hiring of experts and 
the seeking of good counsel and advice by 
people who we believe are in a position to 
give us such aid. Naturally we place the 
Wisconsin Legislative Study Committee in 
this position and above all, we wish to con- 
tinue the good relationship we established 
with the University of Wisconsin. These 
people have been concerned in the light of 
expert advice and in our estimation this was 
the outstanding move the tribe made in try- 
ing to meet the mandates of Public Law 399. 

If Congress will now follow the subcom- 
Mmittee’s action the tribe will be in a better 
position to do the planning necessary to in- 
sure the tribe adequate protection for its 
future economy. We are more confident 
that we can produce such a plan by Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, the date which the committee 
wrote into the bill as the target date. This 
would, in turn, give the tribe and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior a full year’s stime to 
December 31, 1958 to determine whether the 
plan was feasible or not. 

The reception we have received in Wash- 
ington restores our faith that the United 
States Government intends to respect our 
treaty rights and deal fairly with its Indian 
citizens, 


Mr. Speaker, the Shawano Evening 
Leader is a lively and well-edited daily 
newspaper serving Shawano County, in 
which most of the Menominee Reserva- 
tion is situated. For many years the 
Evening Leader has given wholehearted 
support to the Menominee Tribe in its 
struggle to pretect the forest and to safe- 
guard the tribe’s future. An editorial 
comment on the report of the Menominee 
delegation, published on Tuesday, April 
3, 1956, follows: 

Tue REUSS AMENDMENT 


The Menominee Indian delegation has re- 
turned from a trip to Washington, D. C., and 
the Menominee leaders have expressed them- 
selves as pleased with the House subcom- 
mittee’s report of the Reuss bill. 

The Reuss bill provides for the consent 
of the Menominee Tribe before Federal ter- 
mination is effected and further provides for 
the protection of the Indian forests. 

This measure must still be approved by the 
full committee of the House and must pass 
the House and Senate before it becomes law. 
Thus the proposal which the Menominee 
officials are happy with is still not yet a 
reality. 

As Mr. James Frechette, the chairman of 
the Menominee Advisory Council, has pointed 
out the law as of now reads that the Meno- 
minee Indians must by December 31, 1957, 
present a plan to the Secretary of the In- 
terior—which has the effect of relieving the 
United States Government of all responsibil- 
ity to the Indians. 

It is right and proper that responsibility 
should be placed upon the Menominees to 
work out a plan by which their assets would 
be protected. It is, and should be, their job 
to work out their own future destiny in 
cooperation with the University of Wiscon- 
sin specialists and the members of the State 
Indian committee. 

At the same time, they are entitled to as- 
surance that there will be adequate pro- 
tection of their property during the process 
of termination. The recommendations of 
the Indian subcommittee best assures the 
tribe of the protection it is entitled to have. 

What happens to the Menominee assets 
ultimately will be the responsibility of the 
Menominees themselves, But in connection 
with termination they are entitled to con- 
gressional assurance that their property will 
be protected. Therefore the Congress should 
„„ in enacting the Reuss amend- 
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Camp Drum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Water- 
town Daily Times, the largest newspaper 
in my district, having to do with the im- 
portant question of a permanent status 
for Camp Drum. 

Here is one of the few camps that can 
train a division, give them winter train- 
ing, and so far the Army has refused to 
put it on a permanent status although 
they have put several down south on that 
same status. This camp is near the big 
centers of population in the northeast- 
ern part of the United States and a logi- 
cal place for permanent training. 

When I tried to get the Air Force to 
use Camp Drum in place of spending 
millions and millions of dollars on a new 
installation at Plattsburg the Army re- 
fused to give up Camp Drum for that 
purpose and still they only use it for 
summer training. 

If a big corporation ran their invest- 
ments in big installations the way the 
Army and Air Force do they would soon 
go bankrupt. This big expensive instal- 
lation should be used, and I hope the 
Members of the House will read this edi- 
torial and use their influence toward 
that end: 
Camp Drum | 

Once again the Department of the Army 
has turned down Camp Drum as a perma- 
nent installation. Congressman CLARENCE E, 
Krisurn was so informed yesterday through 
a communication from Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker. Congressman KILBURN 
proposes to continue his efforts to put the 
camp on a full-time year-round basis. He is 
justified in continuing this effort because 
certainly the answer that the Army gave yes- 
terday was Inadequate. 

The Army talks about reviewing its re- 
quirements for permanent installations so as 
to determine the most efficient and econom- 
ical utilization of facilities, based upon mili- 
tary requirements and long-range estimates 
pertaining to the troop strength of the Army, 
There is an explanation that is an explana- 
tion. 

It is odd indeed that the generals who have 
had anything to do with this Camp Drum 
always emphasize its value as a year-round 
installation but nevertheless find few who 
will listen to them in the highest reaches of 
the Army. Recall the remarks of all the 
generals who come up to the camp from time 
to time to inspect it and to plan its future. 
They all comment the same way, that the 
camp is important not only in times of peace, 
but in times of war, that it should be a year- 
round operation. General Crittenberger, 
former First Army commander, now retired, 
said so on several occasions; General Dahl- 
quist, the former commandant of the Army 
field forces, and his predecessor, Gen. Mark 
Clark. They, of course, are out of the Army 
now, having earned, because of their judg- 
ment and able service to the country, an 
honorable retirement. On the other hand, 
up-and-coming generals like Lt. Gen. Bruce 
Clarke haye counseled often and loudly in 
behalf of greater Camp Drum utilization. 
The counsel seems always to fall on deat, 
ears, 
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Congressman KILBURN is on strong ground 
when he continues to present the cause for 
keeping the camp open. The Department of 
the Army says no, and it appears that the 
Congressman has another big assignment 
ahead of him. That assignment is changing 
the negative approach of the Army to a 
positive approach. This whole area stands 
ready to back the Congressman in any way 
that it can when he makes his new effort. 


Correcting an Injustice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
ploneer days of aviation, a courageous 
Wisconsin man demonstrated that the 
airplane could be used as an effective 
weapon in naval warfare. That man 
was the late Gen. Billy Mitchell, His 
contribution to the defense of our coun- 
try has never been officially recognized. 
The honor is long overdue. The justice 
of such action is ably expressed in an 
editorial which appeared recently in the 
Sheboygan, (Wis.) Press, which I request 
permission to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The editorial follows: 

CORRECTING AN INJUSTICE 


Representative Cart Vinson, of Georgia, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, is opposing a resolution to posthu- 
mously commission Billy Mitchell as a major 
general. 

His contention is that the resolution 
would have the general effect of eliminating 
from the record the verdict of the Army 
court martial that tried and conyicted 
Mitchell. Vinson believes that it is for his- 
tory to decide whether Mitchell was right 


or wrong, 

William Mitchell, who died February 19, 
1936, was a controversial figure for most of 
his 56 years. He served in France during 
World War I as commander of the American 
Army Air Service and continued to hold that 
position after the war. He held the rank of 
brigadier general. 

Mitchell became an International figure in 
1921, when he demonstrated to the world 
that planes could sink a battleship. The 
German battleship Ostfriesland, a war prize, 
was selected as the target of bombs released 
from planes. As distinguished guests aboard 
the transport Henderson watched in awe, 
the fledgling American Air Force, led by 
Mitchell himself, blew the battleship to the 
bottom of the sea. Mitchell and his sup- 
porters said the demonstration proved the 
battleship was obsolete as then deaigned. It 
proved that airplanes were supreme over 
all ships at sea unless ample air protection 
was available. 

Later the same year Mitchell's planes were 
permitted to conduct a new demonstration 
against the battleship Alabama, obsolete and 
retired. The first bomb released by the 
squadron sank the ship almost immediately. 

However, the Navy refused to accept the 
evidence. There were also differences of 
opinion in the Army. As a result of his 
strong advocacy of air over naval power, 
Mitchell was reduced to the rank of colonel 
in April 1925 and shunted off to Texas. When 
the Navy's dirigible, Shenandoah, was 
wrecked that year during a storm over Ohio 
with the loss of 14 men, Mitchell charged 
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that the high command of both the Army 
and the Navy were “guilty of incompetency, 
criminal negligence, and almost treasonable 
administration of the national defense.” 
The charges led to a court-martial in which 
Mitchell was found guilty of insubordination. 
He was sentenced “to be suspended from 
rank, command, and duty with forfeiture of 
all pay and allowance for 5 years.” 

President Coolidge confirmed the verdict 
and sentence on January 26,1926. The same 
day Mitchell resigned from the Army. 

There have been repeated efforts since 
then to correct as far as possible the injus- 
tice that was done to Mitchell. The post- 
humous award of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor was voted in 1946. The effort now 
is to restore the rank to which he was en- 
titled as the result of his services to the 
country by amending the records of the De- 
partment of the Army so as to carry Colonel 
Mitchell as a major general at the time of 
his death.” The Army has interposed no 
objections to the resolution, 

Our opinion is that history has passed 
Judgment on Billy Mitchell and that this 
judgment is entirely in his favor. He pointed 
the way. Had his ideas won prompt accept- 
ance, a great many of the sea losses in the 
early days of World War II might have been 
averted. Adoption of the resolution by Con- 
gress, we are sure, would reflect the desires of 
the American people. 


Worse Than No Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I am inserting in the 
Recorp for the consideration of every 
Member who is really interested in solv- 
ing the farm problem the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of April 7: 

Worse THAN No Bmt 


Practically everyone admits that the make- 
shift farm bill which has been hammered 
together by the Senate-House conferees, isn’t 
much of a bill, and it was no surprise when 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation said: “It Is 
too late for a soll-bank plan to be of any 
benefit to farmers this year.” 

Speaking before the Bankers Club of Chi- 

. Shuman said: 

“Even if legislation were adopted within 
the next week, it still would require at least 
60 days to work out the administration de- 
tails, inform farmers and put the program 
into operation. This would mean that 
farmers would have to plow up crops if they 
wished to participate in the soll bank, and 
I don't think such a wasteful and destruc- 
tive plan would set well with the American 
people.” 

We don't think so elther, Mr. Shuman, and 
We agree with you when you say: “Farmers 
will have every justification for holding Con- 
gress accountable for any bad farm legisla- 
tion they might pass now under the guise of 
the urgency of the situation. * * * The only 
way Congress can make up for the political 
juggling that has been carried on at the ex- 
pense of the farmer and the general public 
is to stay on the job until it develops a sound 
farm bill in the long-time interest of agri- 
culture.” 


April 10. 


What's wrong with the makeshift bill? 
Here are five cardinal faults, as explained by 
Secretary Benson: 

1, Mandatory 90 percent of parity supports 
for 6 basic commodities—a program for 6 
commodities isn't a program for agriculture. 

2. Dual parity for wheat, corn, cotton, and 
peanuts—a double standard which would 
make a joke of parity, and which would make 
parity a statistical stairway to the Promised 

d 


3. Multiple price plan for wheat—it would 
hurt the small farmer by cutting his income 
and would increased the redtape which he 
abhors. 

4. Mandatory price supports for feed grain. 

5. A boost in price supports for dairy 
products, 

“Together,” sald Benson, “these proposals 
add up to a hodgepodge which would in- 
crease surpluses as fast as the soil bank 
would reduce them. I see no logic in spend- 
ing a billion dollars to pull down surpluses 
and spending another billion to pile them 
higher." 

The President is expected to veto the 
emasculated farm bill. and if he does it may 
not prove to be the political hazard many 
experts fear. For there are many farmers 
like Shuman, who would prefer no farm bill 
at all to a bad bill—and who would prefer 
to wait for one that makes sense. This could 
x possible after the election heat has cooled 

own. 


To Seek a Permanent Cure 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
tr Muncie (Ind.) Star of March 


To SEEK A PERMANENT CURE 


Hoosier Senator HOMER CAPEHART has 
offered to the Senate a farm proposal which 
may justifiably be called exciting. It is a 
proposal that Government research in the 
industrial uses of farm products, long carried 
out on a limited scale by the Department 
of Agriculture, be elevated to the status of 
the major phase of the farm program. 

All of American industrial experience sug- 
gests that Senator CapzHarr is merely stating 
a simple truth in saying that the possibili- 
tles of expanding the market for farm goods 
by this means are limitless. 

Expansion of the farm market Is the only 
kind of measure which can possibly bring 
permanent solution of the farm problem. 
The opposite measure—reduction of supply— 
has been the objective of the present Fed- 
eral program since its inception during the 
New Deal. To date all the effort directed at 
this objective over more than 20 years has 
not been able to bring even a single season’s 
respite from the problem. If the program 
ever were successful in production 
to the size of the market, there could be no 
sense of assurance that the market would 
not then contract further and bring the 
problem back. 

If on the other hand relief from the prob- 
lem can be obtained by expanding the mar- 
ket to absorb the existing production, even 
if production then expanded further, as it 
undoubtedly would, still there would be 
every possibility that a continued balance 
could be maintained by perpetuating the ex- 
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panere trend of the market, once estab- 

We hope Congress will be quick to grasp 
the potentialities of this proposal, 

We question the proposition that the idea 
Should be implemented by creating a new 
administrative agency and a new section in 
the Department of Agriculture. To be sure 
this has been the standard method of 
launching a project in Washington over the 
Past 25 years or so. But it is not necessarily 
the best method. 

The establishment of new agencies would 
be dramatic. But it also would be time con- 
suming, Funds and energies for a consid- 
erable period at the start of the program 
Would be dissipated in the building of a new 
segment of bureaucracy. Only when it has 
firmly laid the groundwork for its own per- 
Petuation and expansion is a new Federal 
buredu ready to go to work at the task as- 
Signed to it. 

It might be more effective to put the funds 
and energy into direct expansion of the 
existing research program of the Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture. Surely sufficient em- 
Phasis could be achieved in the passage of 
the act to give the program initial impetus 
equivalent to that achieved by the psychol- 
Ogy of establishing a new agency. 

The basic proposal is a good one. The 
Mechanics are important to the end that 
energy be applied as soon and as directly 
as possible to the achievement of the mis- 
sion, with a minimum of diversion into the 
pean of new buildings, new plants, and new 


Senator Caprmarr has hold of something. 


Do Nothing for Whom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
Clude in my remarks the following inter- 
esting and sound editorial entitled. Do 
Nothing for Whom?” appearing in the 

ton Post of April 3, 1956: 

Do Norsins ror WHOM? 
Republican strategists are toying with the 
ea of Inbeling the 2d session of the 84th 
Ngress a do- nothing“ Congress because 

the Congress, to the spokesman, 
not enacted legislation requested by 
President Eisenhower. i 

GOP planners may have the good sense to 
think it over before they let themselves in 
for a severe boxing around from organized 
groups apart from the Democratic Party who 
may very well inquire, Do nothing—for 
whom?” 

President Eisenhower submitted 201 re- 
Quests to Congress in his several addresses 
between January 5 and March 19. These in- 
Clude the state of the Union, farm program, 
See budget, economic report, health, na- 

ional parks, immigration, and foreign-aid 
messages, 
The Congress is at the moment weighing 25 
Of this number in the farm bill which is in a 
conference committee. The President may 
185 like what Congressmen are doing with 

is requests for farm legislation, but it can- 
not be claimed they are doing nothing. 
8 201 requests submitted, however, in- 
per: 62 requests submitted to previous ses- 
bz ns of Congress which were turned down 
nd which have now been resubmitted. It 
> reasonable to say that Congress has acted 
eet on 62 of the requests in previous ses- 

Ons. There are 56 requests having to do 
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with foreign policy, but the major bill is the 
one seeking $4,900,000,000 for foreign aid for 
fiscal 1957, and the requests, 7 in number, 
surrounding that bill. 

There is always the danger of calling at- 
tention to the fact that important groups 
have been slighted in the President's re- 
quests for legislation/ and that the farmers, 
who seek immediate relief, would get little 
of immediate assistance from the President's 
proposals. 

In 1948, when former President Truman 
assailed the 80th Congress with such suc- 
cess, it was an alliance of labor and farm 
voters who accounted for the astounding 
success of Truman's campaign. 

The President has only eight requests for 
labor legislation, one for equal pay for equal 
work, and the other for Federal regulation of 
private health and welfare funds, and renews 
six old requests. Similarly he has only 6 
requests for military and veterans’ legisla- 
tion; all but 2 of these renewed requests were 
turned down previously by Congress. 

Only two tax proposals came from the 
President; 1 to continue existing corporation 
taxes for a year, and the other to continue 
existing excise tax rates for a year. The rest 
of six tax requests are renewals of previ- 
ously rejected requests, none of which would 
give the broad base of the taxpayers any 
tax relief. 

In 1948 the Truman do-nothing charges 
against the 80th Congress specified that 
nothing had been done for the majority of 
taxpayers, which is a very different kind of 
appeal from charging a Congress with doing 
nothing because it finds nothing politically 
appealing in a President’s program. 


Tribute to “Lightning Joe” Collins, Noted 
Louisiana-Born Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, a great 
soldier has just retired from the United 
States Army. 

I would have liked to have written 
something about the retirement of 
Joseph Lawton Collins who was ap- 
pointed to the United States Military 
Academy from my congressional] district, 
but my old colleague, Charles L. Dufour, 
of the New Orleans States, has written a 
better piece and expressed much more 
eloquently what I would have liked to 
have done. 

Instead of an attempt to gild the lily 
I prefer to submit for the perpetual rec- 
ord the column which Mr. Dufour wrote 
upon the occasion of General Collins’ re- 
tirement and to take this opportunity 
of concurring in Mr. Dufour’s observa- 
tions. 

It was my privilege to return to New 
Orleans with General Collins when he 
was given a hero’s welcome following 
the end of the World War. At the city- 
wide banquet which was given in his 
honor it was also my privilege to pre- 
sent him to his friends and neighbors 
from the city which sent him to West 
Point, 

Mr. Dufour expresses the sentiments 
of all Louisianians in this piece on Gen- 
eral Collins. 
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Here it is: 


TRIBUTE TO "LIGHTNING Jor” CoLLINs, Nor 
LOUISIANA-BORN Soupres 
(By Charles L, Dufour) 

After 45 years in the United States Army, 
Louisiana's most noted soldier since P, G, T, 
Beauregard has retired. 

I speak of Gen. J. Lawton “Lightning Joe” 
Collins, VII Corps commander in Europe in 
World War II and later Chief of Staff in 
Washington. 

“Lightning Joe” called on President Eisen- 
hower at the White House yesterday as part 
of his mustering out and he got from his 
old chief a warm “good luck to you, boy.” 

General Collins was one of the great Amer- 
ican soldiers of World War II. His first mis- 
sion after landing at Utah beach was to move 
across the Cotetin Peninsula and cut it in 
two to isolate and capture Cherbourg. 

On June 26, 20 days after the invasion of 
France, Cherbourg fell to Joe Collins’ troops. 

“General Collins had conducted against it 
a relentless offensive,” wrote General Eisen- 
hower in Crusade in Europe, his war mem- 
olrs, “and as a result of the operation justi- 
fied his nickname, ‘Lightning Joe.“ 

Joe Collins’ next contribution came in a 
holding operation at Mortain, where the Ger- 
mans poured in heavy tanks and powerful in- 
fantry elements to prevent an American 
breakout from the peninsula, 

Several years ago, when Gen. Collins was at 
Tulane to receive an honorary degree, he 
spoke briefly at the T-Club breakfast on 
the similarity of modern war to football. 

“In both,” he said, “the strategy is to hit 
the enemy where he does not expect us to 
strike. And the tactics are similar. The line 
buck or quick opener in football has its 
equivalent in battle in the penetration. The 
envelopment is equivalent to the end run.” 

And then General Collins cited as an ex- 
ample of blocking in war, the great defensive 
battle at Mortain in August 1944, 

“The Germans, pouring in everything they 
could to contain us in the Cherbourg Penin- 
sula, counterattacked powerfully at Mor- 
tain,” said General Collins. “It was the priy- 
Uege of my corps to be in that great defen- 
sive battle and while we blocked, Georgie 
Patton and his Third Army made an end run 
into the open for the breakout.” 

What Ike thought of “Lightning Joe's“ 
blocking, he puts into his book: “Had the 
German tanks and infantry succeeded in 
breaking through at Mortain, the predica- 
ment of all troops beyond that point would 
have been serious.” 

As the Allies swept across France to the 
German frontier “Lightning Joe's“ divisions 
found themselves before Aachen, one of the 
gateways into Germany. “The city was 
stubbornly and fiercely defended,” wrote 
Eisenhower, but Collins, with his VII Corps, 
carried out the attack so skillfully that by 
October 13 he had surrounded the garrison 
and entered the city.” 

In the famous Battle of the Bulge, Gen- 
eral Collins’ men fought with distinction. 
When the Rhine was reached it was Collins’ 
job to capture Cologne. “The VII Corps,” 
wrote Eisenhower, “was quickly able to be- 
gin its southward attack, and from that 
moment on success attended us everywhere 
along the front.” The VII Corps met heavy 
resistance at first, but overcame it. 

Continued Eisenhower. “It continued a 
spectacular advance and on March 5 was on 
the outskirts of Cologne. We had calcu- 
lated that this city would be stubbornly de- 
fended, as Aachen had been. * * * By the 
afternoon of March 7, Collins had taken over 
the whole city. Since we had estimated that 
his corps would be engaged there for a period 
of days in a heavy seige, the quick capture 
had the effect of providing us with additional 
divisions to exploit other victories to the 
south.” 

In every operation, General Collins justi- 
fied the “Lightning Joe“ label he had re- 
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ceived early in the invasion. His VII Corps, 
as Eisenhower summed it up “had been in 
the original assault against the Normandy 
beaches and soon thereafter had captured 
Cherbourg, had fought all the way across 
northwest Europe from the coast of France 
to the river Elbe.” 

Speed was the hallmark of “Lightning 
Joe“ Collins and he knew how to inspire it 
in his men. General Eisenhower tells the 
story of how he got action in bridging the 
Rhine, 

He summoned the corps engineer Col. 
Mason J. Young, and said: “Young, I believe 
you can put a bridge across the river in 12 
hours. What kind of a prize do you want 
me to give you for doing it in less time than 
that?” 

T don't want anything,” replied Young, 
“but if you can promise a couple of cases of 
champagne to my men we shall certainly try 
to win them.” 

“All right,” said Collins, "I'll get the cham- 
pagne if you get me a bridge in less than 12 
hours.” 

In 10 hours and 11 minutes, the 330-yard 

bridge was completed. 
At the start, I said that Joe Collins was 
Louisiana's greatest soldier since Beauregard. 
I would like to amend that, I think “Light- 
ning Joe” is Louisiana’s greatest soldier. 


The ILO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, over a period of some months 
now the question has been raging as to 
the advisability of continuing the partic- 
ipation of the United States in the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. This 
has been spearheaded by Mr. William L. 
McGrath, an employer representative. 

I, having participated in this confer- 
ence on four different occasions, am very 
much opposed to such a notion. The 
International Labor Organization has 
been a valuable instrument among the 
nations to raise the standard of em- 
ployees. A thought often overlooked is 
that raising the standard of living in 
underprivileged nations opens up mar- 
kets for United States goods. Therefore, 
it is good business. 

With your permission, I am including 
the following editorial from the New 
York Times of Saturday, April 7, which 
is an extremely good review dealing 
with this subject: 

In DEFENSE OF THE ILO 

Attacks on the International Labor Organi- 
gation, spearheaded by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, urgently call for a 
rally in its defense. One of the oldest and 
most useful international instruments for 
the development of a better way of life for 
all people,” President Eisenhower has 
called it. 

The drive to discredit the organization has 
grown out of the complaints of William L. 
McGrath, the most recent United States 
employer delegate. He has charged that the 
participation of Communist states in the 
ILO has made a mockery of its tripartite, 
employer-labor-government character, and 
has recommended that the United States 
pull out, or at least refuse to name another 
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employer delegate. However, the chamber 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers have recently nominated Charles H, 
Smith, Jr., for appointment by the Presi- 
dent—but only for 1 year. In the meantime 
both organizations have called for Executive 
and congressional investigations of the ILO 
to find out whether this country should 
continue as a member. 

We see no need for any such inquiry. The 
ILO's record, open to anyone who takes the 
time to scan it, supports the President's ap- 
praisal and documents the conclusion that 
the United States should not only continue 
its membership, but also increase its finan- 
cial support. To do otherwise would merely 
strengthen the Communist influence, which 
is surely just what the chamber is seeking 
to avoid. 

The recent acceptance of the U. S. S. R. as 
a member of the ILO did, of course, accentu- 
ate a weakness in its present structure—a 
structure designed to give employers and 
labor together an equal representation with 
governments in its councils. This aim is 
deflected when a government is the em- 
ployer and workers are state employees, as 
in the U. S. S. R. and other Communist 
countries tod¢4y—and that goes also for most 
Fascist-type dictatorships. In these cases 
governments get more influence than was 
originally intended. On the other hand, 
this situation is not nearly as serious as it 
may seem to the uninformed. 

In the first place, the ILO itself is get- 
ting set to deal with this very problem. A 
special committee has recently made a thor- 
ough study of the degree of independence of 
employers and labor in every member coun- 
try, to be used in deciding whether repre- 
sentation changes should be made. Also, 
the Communists have very little influence 
in the ILO, even as things stand today. The 
voting strength of the 8 Communist coun- 
tries on the governing body is only 1 to 39, 
while in the organization as a whole they 
have but 32 out of the 284 total votes. The 
U. S. S. R. has so far failed completely to 
retard ILO activities directed against 
Communist practices. What inftuence it 
has will obviously be less if the United 
States continues as a member than if 
we should withdraw. (Those who want an 
excellent digest of the facts should write 
to the United States Department of Labor 
for its memorandum of February 1, 1956, on 
United States Participation in the ILO). 

Furthermore, we do not share the doubts 
of the chamber of commerce about the value 
of the ILO in general. We agree with J. D. 
Zellerbach, United States employer delegate 
to the ILO from 1945 to 1948, who recently 
testified before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, that the ILO “has helped pro- 
mote our national interests in many useful 
ways.” Among others, he said, “it has en- 
couraged positive programs for alleviating 
poverty, insecurity, and human exploitation, 
which are among the principal causes of so- 
cial upheaval, revolution, and war.” As he 
said, abandonment of our ILO membership 
would be morally and politicall indefensible. 


Ray Willis—A Lovable Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 ` 
Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 


\ 
April 10 


from the Liberty (Ind.) Herald of March 
29, 1956: 


Ray WILLIS—A LOVABLE Man 


Raymond Eugene Willis was a lovable man. 
He was a type seldom seen in American poli- 
tics. It is doubtful if any man in the State 
had more friends than Willis. 

When he died last week, at the age of 80, 
his passing left sadness in many hearts, and 
by no means all of them Republican hearts. 

Willis was primarily a newspaperman, even 
though he left it for the United States Sen- 
ate in 1941 after his second campaign. He 
was the Republican nominee in 1938 and was 
defeated, 

But he came back 2 years later to win by 
the largest majority ever rolled up by a sena- 
torial candidate in the State’s history, It 
was & memory that gave him satisfaction in 
later life after his own party denied him the 
nomination for reelection in 1946. 

But this treatment never embittered Wil- 
lis. It must have hurt him, but he never 
complained. He accepted the verdict and he 
rca loyally for those who had opposed 

Im. 

Willis enjoyed the friendship and confi- 
dence of many national figures, including 
the late Senator Taft and former Speaker of 
the House JoserH W. MARTIN, 

He was the kind of a man who inspired 
confidence, and he always proved himself 
worthy of it. 

For most of his married life his wife was 
an invalid in a wheelchair, That was some- 
thing else of which he never complained. 
He lavished him love and loyalty upon her 
for more than half a century. 

It was typical of his character. 

Indiana has had many more colorful fig- 
ures in politics. 


But it never had one more steadfast than 
Ray Willis, 


The Black Market Nickel Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include three 
letters which I have received from Col. 
Willard F. Rockwell, chairman of the 
board of the Rockwell Spring & Axle Co., 
on the black market nickel situation. 

On March 15, 1956, and March 20, 
1956, I placed information in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD concerning the black 
market situation in the use of nickel by 
American manufacturers. I indicated 
the hardships that are being caused to 
many small businessmen particularly in 
the plating industry when they are forced 
to buy 6444-cent nickel at prices ranging 
from $2.50 to $3 per pound, 

I am enclosing with my remarks the 
three letters received from Col. Willard 
F. Rockwell, chairman of the board of 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Co. Colonel 
Rockwell states that: 

Inasmuch as our company paid over $750,- 
000 in 1955 directly for the purchase of black 
market nickel, and we do not furnish more 
than 7 percent of all the nickel plating re- 
quired on the 1955 output of 8 million pas- 
senger cars, I estimate that over $10 million 
was spent by the entire automotive industry. 
It is probable that much more was spent, 
because one of the “Big Three” bought all 
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the available Chinese coins in Asia which 
had a nickel content, and recovered the 
nickel—which is a very expensive process. 


He states further that: 

Since the first of the year, the Defense De- 
partment has announced that it will attempt 
to find out how much nickel allocated to mil- 

contractors was actually used, which 
may disclose how much found its way into 
the black market. We have absolute proof 
hat some steel companies have sold nickel 
which they received in excess of their re- 
quirements for military orders. x 


More significant is the statement o 
Colonel Rockwell that: 
It is obvious that when big users are al- 
ted only 25 percent of their require- 
ments at the quoted price, but can buy the 
balance of 75 percent by paying a 300 per- 
cent premium, there is no real shortage 
2 could not be alleviated by sufficient re- 
ease from the Government's stockpile to 
the black market. 


I agree with this statement that there 
Must be sufficient nickel ayailable if any 
amount can be obtained on the black 
market at several times its regular mar- 
ket price. It also becomes more appar- 
ent every day that Dr. Fl as Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, is the key person to bring relief to 
the nickel users of this country. He is 
in the position to determine the ade- 
Rae of the stockpile. He also is in the 
re to see that parties who illegally 

efense-rated nickel, and there have 

en & number of these, should be prop- 
S dealt with. He also has the pri- 
TY responsibility to see that businesses 

8 anepi in good condition and not forced 
mot e wall since they are necessary for 
ilization purposes. The Secretary of 


Commerce shares responsibility in this 


Program since he has a dut 
y to protect 
trates and also to determine that the 
2 tions of nickel are equitably made. 
in trespondlence which I am includ- 
ac res Rxconp indicates that no one 
ka a good job in determining the 
SRAT of allocations nor the uses to 
y thi wocated nickel are made. Copies 
5 are being referred 


th Dr. 

Weeks for comment. A EAT 
Speaker, these matters are of 

It appears that 

rifting with re- 


sticking their heads 
7 sand.. Of most concern to me is 
Statement or inference by responsible 


essmen that, “there May not be a 


Who is hurt and 

who profits by the stock- 
9 of nickel and an artificial short- 
8 3 1 gebeen and (b) who would 
is cid 4 preg be hurt if the policy 


The letters follow: 


ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE Co., 


Coraopolis, Pa., M: 
Hon. 3 wo arch 23, 1956. 


ouse of Representativ 
Washington, D. a: 
ConcressMmAN MCCORMACK: As a na- 


tive of Boston and an alumnus of Mechanic 
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Arts and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, I was very much pleased to have your 
letter of March 21 and to know that you are 
ready to take vigorous action on the nickel 
situation. 

If you will obtain the United States De- 
partment of Commerce report: “A Review of 
Nickel in the United States, 1946-56," 
dated December 1955, you will find that most 
of my statistics are confirmed in that official 
report. On page 3, it states that 235 million 
pounds of nickel are assured to industry for 
1956, including defense requirements of 65 
million pounds. On page 5, you find this 
paragraph: 

“The industry also points to the im- 
portance of developing markets in the face 
of a surplus of nickel which will occur when 
the stockpile is completed. It is necessary 
to begin now to build markets toward an 
increased consumption goal. Achievement 
of this goal is deemed to be in the best in- 
terests of both industry and the Govern- 
ment.” 

I enclose photostat of page 38, which shows 
the damage being done to the plating in- 
dustry, its expansion, and its future, by the 
shortages. 

It is obvious that when big users are al- 
located only 25 percent of their requirements 
at the quoted price, but can buy the balance 
of 75 percent by paying a 300-percent pre- 
mium, there is no real shortage which could 
not be alleviated by sufficient release from 
the Government's stockpile to break the 
black market. The Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation announced yesterday that there 
would be a 300-percent increase in the 
amount allocated to industry for the second 
quarter of 1956, compared to the first quarter 
of 1956. 

The enclosed memorandum on the Idaho 

land Mines Corporation versus the 
United States may be of interest to you be- 
cause the Court of Claims has decided that 
the gold mine owners are entitled to damages 
as a result of the action of the War Produc- 
tion Board in closing the mines in 1942. 
The court found that there was no necessity 
for doing it, and there were no benefits to 
the war effort. As a result of this decision, 
it is quite possible that the Government and 
its overburdened taxpayers will have to pay 
for the mistake of the War Production Board, 
and the precedent may encourage other vic- 
tims of Government edicts to file suits when 
they can show damages. 

I expect to be in Washington on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of the coming week, and 
shall try to see you at your convenience to 
express my appreciation of your interest. 

Respectfully yours, 

WILLARD F. ROCKWELL, 
Chairman of the Board. 

ROCKWELL SPRING & Axtr Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa., March 23, 1956. 

Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran ConcressMaN McCormack: Replying 
to your letter of March 21, enclosed please 
find copy of speech which you requested. 
On page 27, you will find the correct quota- 
tion: “Foreign military experts ridicule this 
5-year stockpile, because they say the next 
all-out war will involve the use of atomic 
weapons, and if it lasts 30 days there will be 
no human beings left to carry on.” 

When I was Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense in 1953, I was sent to Europe to at- 
tend the NATO conference in Paris on the 
allocation of munitions orders which were 
being paid for by the United States Govern- 
ment, and I also inspected munitions plants 
in Greece, Italy, France, Holland, Norway, 
and England for the purpose of determining 
whether they were operated on an economical 
basis. I visited many defense plants in these 
countries, accompanied by officers from the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy. 
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During my 1953 visit to the Defense Minis- 
try in England, I was asked why our country 
was attempting to establish 3- to 5-year 
stockpiles of conventional munitions, mili- 
tary machines, and goods in NATO countries, 
and accumulating a 5-year stockpile of stra- 
tegic materials in the United States. I re- 
plied that if I knew the official answer, I had 
not been authorized to give it, and, because 
of my official standing, it was improper for 
me to express my private opinion, but I 
would be pleased to report their opinions of 
our policies when I returned. The spokes- 
man for the British Defense Ministry then 
told me that it was their opinion, concurred 
in by the other NATO nations, that the next 
war would not last more than 30 to 90 days, 
because the use of atomic weapons would 
devastate the earth if continued over a longer 
period. I have heard our atomic scientists 
express the same opinion, and I am sure that 
you have heard similar reports. . 

Inasmuch as our company paid over $750,- 
000 in 1955 directly for the purchase of black 
market nickel, and we do not furnish more 
than 7 percent of all the nickel plating re- 
quired on the 1955 output of 8 million pas- 
senger cars, I estimate that over $10 million 
was spent by the entire automotive industry. 
It is probable that much more was spent, be- 
cause one of the big three bought all the 
available Chinese coins in Asia which had a 
nickel content, and recovered the nickel, 
which is a very expensive process. The alloy 
steel mill which furnishes our requirements 
is the fourth largest in the country, and their 
management tells me that they are buying 
75 percent of their requirements in the black 
market at $2.80 per pound, and the balance at 
the market price of about 70 cents per pound 
for nickel alloy material. Our company has 
spent $70,000 in this first quarter of 1956, over 
and above the quoted market price of under 
90 cents per pound for nickel anodes in car- 
load lots, so the situation is far worse now. 

The Big Three are our principal cus- 
tomers, so we had expanding business in 
1955, while some nickel-plating Competitors 
who supply bumpers to the small independ- 
ents had a very great decline in their busi- 
ness, but they received the same amount of 
nickel anodes in 1955 which they received in 
1954. Their supplies were never audited by 
anyone in either the nickel industry or the 
Federal Government. Allocations are based 
now on actual use in the first 6 months of 
the year 1950. 

Since the first of the year, the Defense 
Department has announced that it will at- 
tempt to find out how much nickel allocated 
to military contractors was actually used, 
which may disclose how much*#ound its way 
into the black market. We have absolute 
proof that some steel companies have sold 
nickel which they received in excess of their 
requirements for military orders. 

The Secretary of Commerce informed me 
indirectly that: “When nickel was decon- 
trolled in November 1953 the Director, of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization received 
assurance from industry that an equitable 
distribution of the nondefense nickel re- 
maining after all defense rated orders were 
filed would be maintained. To the best of 
our knowledge and belief this undertaking 
has been faithfully carried out.“ We know 
that the promise to Dr. Flemming was not 
kept, because no one checked us or our com- 
petitors, and if anyone had checked the steel 
companies, they might have found how many 
sold excess supplies. 

Just this morning, we were offered 100,000 
pounds of nickel by a New York house, which 
refuses to name a price, but asks us what 
we are willing to pay. There are dozens of 
black market operators, but, as Dr. Flem- 
ming told you, there is no penalty on their 
operations. Sooner or later, a Government 
investigation will be started, but for many 
of the small users, the only result will be a 
post morten verdict. 

As I was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Army and Navy Munitions 
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Board during World War II. and was Acting 
Chairman of the Munitions Board in 1953, I 
know that all military requirement esti- 
mates contain at least 100 percent padding as 
a factor of safety. I know you have received 
information to this effect through your 
own strenuous efforts to introduce economy 
in military operations. There seems to be 
no doubt that the large supply of nickel in 
the black market is derived chiefiy from 
excessive amounts allocated to military con- 
tractors and subcontractors, which are never 
audited by anyone. 

A letter will follow answering some of your 
other questions which require more time. 
I am sure all industry, large and small, will 
appreciate your efforts to penetrate the 
mystery of the black market in nickel. I 
assume that the motorcar companies are 
not complaining because they have been 
under Government fire for many months, as 
you know, for their credit and dealer policies. 

Thanking you for your interest, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 

WILLARD F. ROCKWELL, 
Chairman of the Board, 

ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE CO., 
Coraopolis, Pa., April 2, 1956. 

Hon. JonN W. MCCORMACK, 
Congressman From Massachusetts, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: With your let- 
ter of March 21, you included a copy of your 
letter to Dr. Flemming on January 11, 1956. 
(Printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD March 
15, 1956.) 

Assuming that the questions asked in the 
Flemming letter are based on testimony given 
to your committee by Dr. Flemming, it ap- 
pears that your committee has not received 
current information which is common in the 
nickel-plating trade. 

If Dr. Flemming believes that “probably 
96 percent of the nickel consumed in 1955 
came from market-price sources,” he is very 
badly mistaken. Our company spent $700,- 
000 above the market price last year, and 
over $780,000 in the first quarter of this 

We were notified that ODM had ar- 
ranged to increase the release for civilian use 
by 50 percent for the second quarter of 1956, 
compared to the first quarter. We have just 
been advised that we shall receive 15 percent 
less nickel in April than in the first quarter, 
although the Government records indicate 
that the nickel-plating industry is suffering 
most from the shortage. 

Allocations to industry are based on any 
6 months’ period from January 1, 1949, to 
June 30, 1950, and we know that some com- 
panies are doing less business now, while 
some are doing more than they were 6 years 
ago. We believe gray market nickel comes 
from the excessive amounts given to com- 
panies which are doing less business. We 
know that much of the black market nickel 
comes from Government contractors who sell 
their extra military or AEC allotments in 
the black market, which is illegal. There is 
no law against the gray market, but ODM 
received a promise from the nickel industry 
in November 1953 (date of United States de- 
control) that nickel would be distributed 
equitably. Dr. Flemming’s report that an 
audit had been made in September 1955 in- 
dicates that he talked to producers, and not 
to consumers. It is strange that anyone 
making an audit would not ask the biggest 
consumers in the industry, and it certainly 
shows a disregard of small business not to 
find out how the small plating companies 
have existed. With the present price of $3 
per pound in the gray market, it is possible 
that some consumers make more profit by 
selling nickel anodes than they could make 
by normal plating operations. 

Our company has been forced by Govern- 
ment edict to give up some of its 90-cent 
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nickel anodes to be replaced by nickel at 
$136 per pound, which represents higher 
cost Government purchased nickel from 
mines with poor grade ore. It certainly 
does not seem fair to ask the nickel-plating 
industry to carry the entire extra cost of 
this defense item, and then share all the 
other extra defense costs through their tax 
payments. 

If the ODM has made a survey report, as 
they told you, prior to January 11, I cannot 
understand why they have not asked our 
company and the big three of the automobile 
companies where they aré getting their 
nickel, which information would quickly dis- 
close the extent of the gray and black mar- 
kets. 5 

You asked Dr. Flemming, “What right of 
appeal is afforded businessmen who feel that 
the present allocation system is not fair and 
equitable?" I have appealed to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to Senators and Con- 
gressmen, and to the nickel producers almost 
daily for 2 months, and have aroused very 
little interest in some quarters, The action 
of your committee resulted in the increased 
allotment for civilian use, but the Inter- 
national Nickel Co., through its agent, the 
McGean Chemical Co., immediately notified 
us of & 15-percent cut in our April quota. I 
am convinced that our purchasing agents 
are right when they tell me that every in- 
creased Government release has placed more 
nickel under the control of the gray market 
profiteers. 

Senator Capenart told me that your joint 
committee intended to cross-examine some of 
the Government officials last Friday, but the 
adjournment of Congress on Thursday for 
the Easter vacation made it impossible, and 
most Government officials were out of reach 
or out of Washington. 

In view of the fact that the gold-mine 
owners have won a decision in the Court of 
Claims that they are entitled to damages 
because their operations were closed down 
by WPB edict in 1942, we are asking our at- 
torneys to investigate the possibility of a 
similar suit against Government officials. 

We talked to your assistant, Mr. Ward, last 
Wednesday. He was not only very helpful, 
but his military experience has made him 
familiar with the military padded require- 
ments which are probably the principal 
source of black market nickel. 

‘Thanking you again for your interest, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLARD F. ROCKWELL, 
Chairman of the Board, 


Thoughtless Criticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, what 
critics of the Secretary of State fail to 
comprehend—perhaps because they have 
not given it sufficient thought—is that 
the Secretary thinks first and then talks, 
as is obvious in his recent message to the 
country, here repeated by columnist 
David Lawrence in his article appearing 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
March 28, 1956. This is a tremendously 
important statement which should be 
thoughtfully read by everyone: 
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CRITICISM OF DULLES APPRAISED— SOME WOULD 
OVERLOOK THE VALUE OF PERSONAL VISITS 
To OTHER NATIONS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Some Americans occasionally become 80 
provincial that they don’t see the forest of 
world affairs for the trees of political par- 
tisanship and pettiness. 


At a time when bold, imaginative policies | 


are needed “to win the minds of men"—as 
the call for international understanding 18 
so often phrased—the criticism now is being 
advanced by partisans here that Secretary of 
State Dulles does too much traveling. 

Democratic Senators, possibly for lack of 
any other issue, are foisting on their con- 
stituents this kind of criticism. The other 
day, for example, one Democratic Senator 
said of Secretary Dulles: He has spent weeks 
of precious time doing what others could do 
just as well on his behalf—indeed, I think 
better. * * * He belongs at home. He should 
stop talking and, if it is not out of order, 
start thinking. Mr. Dulles should cease be- 
ing a salesman and start being a statesman.” 

Such talk might be understandable if it 
came from a Republican isolationist, but 
when it comes from an internationalist Sen- 
ator on the Democratic side in a public 
speech, it causes wonderment, though in a 
political year anything of a critical nature 
that belittles the Secretary of State is con- 
sidered by some politicians to be permissible 
even it it does tend to weaken and discredit 
America in the eyes of people abroad, 

Mr. Dulles, in his speech last Friday night, 
gave his answer over the radio to criticisms 
of this sort, but the Democratic Senator in 
question made the above-quoted speech the 
next evening just the same, Mr. Dulles had 
said: 

“I have just returned from a 19-day trip 
which took me to 10 countries of Asia. It 
gave me the chance to talk intimately with 
the leaders of each of these countries. That 
is a great aid to good international relations. 
We can, of course, write each other notes. 
But talking face to face is the best way yet 
invented for enabling men to understand 
each other. 

“I also took part in the annual meeting: 
held this year at Tokyo, of the heads of our 
14 United States missions in the Far East 
area. I discussed our policies with them and 
answered their questions and received their 
suggestions.” 4 

What many Americans do not realize yet 
is that the airplane has made it possible for 
a United States Secretray of State to make a 
trip to 10 countries in Asia and be away from 
his desk only 19 days. European foreign 
Ministers have always preferred personal 
contact to note writing, especially since the 
distances between their capitals are short. 
But an American Secretary of State traveling 
around the globe is something new. It pays 
dividends over and over again in morsl 
values. 

For every time a Secretary of State visits 
another country, the newspapers there givé 
big space to his friendly utterances, It is 
publicity not usually obtainable for the 
American viewpoint and reaches millions of 
people whose friendship is important to the 
United States in the battle against Com- 
munist tmperialism. Likewise, when a Sec- 
retary of State visits a small nation, it is 
considered a compliment by the people who 
are visited, 


Why, for instance, did President Eisen- 
hower go to Geneva except to show by his 
personal attitude that the American people 
wanted to be known as friendly to the peo- 
es of Soviet Russia? Why did Bulganin 

d Khrushchey go to Yugoslavia and India, 
and now plan to go to Britain? Why 1s 
Nehru planning to come to Washington? 
Why is Mr. Eisenhower thinking about re- 
turning the visit of Nehru by going to India? 
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The answer Is that all these missions serve 
& tactical purpose in the new battle of ideas. 
Couldn't ambassadors do the same thing? 
y because the prestige of a top man 
Tepresenting his government and his peo- 
Ple means more than 100 notes of old- 
fashioned diplomacy. The ambassadors 
themselves clamor for such visits and do 
Much to pave the way for the success of 
these missions. 

But what about the Department of State 
While the Secretary is absent? On important 
Matters he can always be reached by radio 
telephone, or by cable. On the usual ques- 
tions of administration, the Department of 
State has a large staff of executives with 
Specific responsibilities for decisions relating 
to different areas of the world. This goes 
on even when the Secretary is at his desk. 

The average voter isn’t interested in mak- 

Mr. Dulles punch a time clock in his 
Office but is anxious for the Secretary of 
State to do what he can to advance the 
Cause of world peace even if, as President 
Eisenhower has so often said, it means travel- 
ing to the ends of the earth. 


AVC Asks Arms for Israel To Meet 
Communist Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


' Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct to the attention of our col- 
es the following statement issued 
in February 1956 by the American Vet- 
erans Committee, concerning the Egyp- 
tian-Czech trade agreement. The state- 
Ment is prefaced by a resolution which 
the committee adopted in November 1955 
in urging that the United States pro- 
Vide Israel with ample arms and mili- 
equipment for defense. 
Wen Is AN ARAB STATE A SOVIET SATELLITE? 
“The unchanging goals of the United 
States are world peace and the defense of 
© free world. In its partnership with 
non-Communtst nations the United States 
Should help strengthen all forces devoted to 
Peace and democratic institutions. 


“THE MIDDLE EAST 


“The Middie East situation has become ex- 
Plosive again—tensions between Israel and 
the Arab nations are aggravated by the 

unist decision to supply arms to Egypt 
and other Arab states. Russia's entrance in- 
this area introduces the serious threat 
that hostile, warring Arab nations will soon 
ve not only arms superiority but external 
zupport for aggressive actions. We support 
the United States desire to effect a secu- 
tity guaranty to both Israel and the Arab 
States through the United Nations, but un- 
such guaranty is effectuated we urge that 
the United States provide Israel with ample 
arms and military equipment for defense.” 
(From the International Affairs Platform. 
pted by the American Veterans Commit- 
November 1955.) 
Over 6 months ago Egypt entered into an 
deal with Red Ozechoslovakta. Friend- 
ly warnings from the United States and 
other western nations that Communist arms 
and trade might lead to Arab political de- 
Pendence on the Reds, have been charac- 
by Egyptian spokesmen as “med- 
Gling” and “interference.” There is, never- 
theless, growing evidence that Egypt has 
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moved far down the road that leads to the 
status of a Soviet satellite. Egypt provides 
a case history of what can happen when a 
nation, for whatever motives, seeks Commu- 
nist aid for the solution of its problems. 
Evidence of Cairo'’s shift in the Kremlin’s 
direction has appeared almost daily in re- 
ports published in the government-con- 
trolled Egyptian press—most influential in 
the Arab world—and in radio broadcasts em- 
anating from Cairo. If corroborating evi- 
dence ig needed, it can be found in responsi- 
ble American newspapers and magazines such 
as the New York Times, Time magazine, 
Newsweek and U. S. News & World Report. 
ANTIWESTERN PROPAGANDA 


The 6 months since Nasser announced the 
Czech arms deal have witnessed a rising cre- 
scendo of antiwestern propaganda both in 
Cairo press and radio. In this campaign 
against the free world, the United States is 
target No. 1, closely followed by Britain and 
France, and daily the Arab masses are sub- 
jected to heavy doses of antifree world ha- 
tred. Conversely, nothing unfriendly is said 
about the Soviet European bloc and Red 
China, and the net effect has been to pave 
the way for deeper Communist ideological 
penetration. Here is the documented 
record: 

“The United States suddenly is the butt of 
attacks more vitriolic than at any other time 
in Egyptian-American relations. Russia, on 
the other hand, is receiving unprecedented 
bouquets: The voice-of-the-Arabs radio 
broadcasts originating in Cairo speak of the 
Soviet Union as being sincere, honest, and 
impartial in its attitude during the present 
arms dispute. Some Arab leaders are draw- 
ing contrasts between what they term an 
understanding Russia and the imperialistic 
United States.” Cairo dispatch, U. S. News & 
World Report, October 14, 1955. 

"Camo, December 1.—The United States 
today is Egypt's official whipping boy. Every 
day the state-controlled press and radio are 
lashing out at Uncle Sam. An Egyptian prop- 
agandist told me frankly that the people are 
being conditioned to an anti-American feel- 
ing ‘in case we decide to turn it on full 
force. * * We are accused of trying to de- 
stroy Arab unity, we are subtly ridiculed and 
our motives are suspect. In news stories and 
feature articles are planted the seeds of sus- 
picion and hate.” (Dispatch by Staff Writer 
Willam Longgood to New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, December 1, 1955.) 

Camo, January 14—A new voice is reach- 
ing out to the people of the Middle East and 
Africa with growing strength and influ- 
ence, * * * The ‘Voice of the Arabs’ is rapid- 
ly becoming the most influential propaganda 
medium in this vast area that has so lately 
sprung into the limelight as a new arena of 
the struggle between the great powers of the 
East and West! Its news and political 
commentary never varies from the policies of 
the Governments of the sister Arab States of 
Nasser * * *. But the voice’s broadcasts 
have brought official protests to the Egyptian 
Government from the State Department in 
Washington, from the British and French 
Foreign Offices and more recently even from 
the Governments of the sister Arab States of 
Iraq and Jordan. The latest protest came 
from the newly named Jordanian Govern- 
ment of Premier Samir el-Rifal who com- 
plained * * that the ‘Voice of the Arabs’ 
had a strong influence in stirring up the vio- 
lent anti-West riots that ended only after a 
military state of emergency had been 
clamped on the entire country.” ( 
Caruthers, New York Times Cairo correspond- 
ent in the New York Times, January 15, 
1956.) > 

CAIRO RADIO SPEAKS 

“Justice and logic require that we now de- 
fend and not attack Russia, and that we now 
attack and not defend Britain and America 
which have shown falsehood, deceit, fallacy, 
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and ill will.” (Al Akhbar, daily, quoted by 
Cairo Radio, October 14, 1955.) 

“The United States, O Arabs, does not 
want to offer aid which ts not backed by in- 
fluence. She does not want to loan funds 
without interests in some form of coloni- 
zation. * * * Russia, on her part, seizes the 
golden opportunity and begins to express 
support and get closer, and indeed to offer 
economic aid, financial or technical, with- 
out America’s excessive demands. 
Russia is fully ready to offer aid without de- 
siring to buy consciences, freedoms or even 
homelands. * * * Russia is courteous, help- 
ful and cooperative toward us, while * * + 
the United States shuns us, lets us down and 
prevents aid from reaching us.” (Cairo, 
Voice of the Arabs, October 11, 1955.) 

[What is democracy?! “There is, for in- 
stance, the United States, the stronghold 
of democracy. It is the capitalists who rule 
the country while the masses are busy chas- 
ing dollars and watching baseball games, 
Everyone knows the Soviet Union is a demo- 
cratic state and that its rulers come from 
the masses. They rule through the Com- 
munity Party.” (Cairo Radio, October 11, 
1955.) 

PRO-SOVIET SLANT , 

“It was Khrushchev who announced that 
the Soviet Union sympathizes with the 
Arabs. It was Bulganin who attacked the 
Baghdad Pact and all military alliances, de- 
scribing them as imperialistic acts in new 
forms with only aggressive aims. It was 
the voices of the two leaders which together 
maintained that this persistent foolish pol- 
icy of the West constitutes a breach of the 
Geneva spirit which gave rise to world- 
wide optimism. It is no wonder therefore 
that this dual voice finds an appreciative re- 
action in the hearts of the Arabs and is 
worthy of being greeted with thanks.“ 
(Cairo Radio, December 31, 1955.) 

“Communist Chinese Premier Chou. En 
Lai has received a mission of Egyptian news- 
papermen who are now visiting China. Chou 
En Lal told the Al Akhbar reporter that 
he hoped the next Afro-Asian conference 
would be held in Cairo. The Communist 
Chinese Premier said he would take that 
opportunity to visit Egypt. He went on to 
assure the Egyptian journalist that China 
supports the Arab states in their efforts to 
win their independence and integrity.” 
(Cairo radio, December 29, 1955.) 

“The United States will continue to ald 
countries fighting Communist infiltration. 
It will also endeavor to find a solution to 
the tragic dispute between the Arab states 
and Israel, for it is anxious to retain the 
friendship of both parties—so said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his state of the Union 
message. * Eisenhower's words sound so 
hollow now that the Soviet Union has em- 
barked on its ‘courageous peace campaign“ 
(Lebanese newspaper Al Jaridah, quoted by 
Cairo radio, January 8, 1956.) 

“If Bulganin and Khrushchev were to plan 
from the Kremlin a policy they would like 
Britain and America to follow in order to 
arouse Arab public opinion against them, 
and make way for Russia alone to win the 
sympathies of the Arab states * * * could 
they find a better policy than the current 
one pursued by the London and Washington 
Governments? * * * Can the Arabs contem- 
plate this attitude without growing indig- 
nant and shunning any scheme designed to 
humiliate and subject them to the dictates 
of wanton Zionism in America and Britain? 
And can the Arabs view with satisfaction, 
thankfulness, and appreciation the clear and 
strong declarations of Comrade Khrush- 
chev? * * * Could,any man with a particle 
of dignity or sense of fairness in Egypt and 
the Arab states as a whole, fail to welcome 
these statements and thank the person who 
made them? * * 0 statesmen of the 
Western World, awake from your stupor. 
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Know that we are neither your slaves nor 
anyone else’s * * * and that we do not con- 
sent to kiss the hand which slaps us in 
the face, tramples our rights and prescribes 
our blood for our enemies. We give praise 
y Eastern or Western statesman who 
sides with our 5 oon ENEA = 
gression against us, w. er re e an 
doctrines prevailing in his country may be.” 
(Col. Anwar al-Sadat, Egyptian Minister of 
State, in an editorial in Al Tahrir magazine, 
quoted by Cairo radio, January 3, 1956.) 
SOVIET ECONOMIC INROADS 


While this antifree world, pro-Soviet prop- 
aganda barrage conditions the minds of the 
Arab world, Egypt and her Arab neighbors 
are being manipulated economically into 
the Communist bloc, 

Between August 1955 and January 1956, 
hardly a day passed when Cairo radio or 
Damascus radio did not carry at least one 
report of trade negotiations between an 
Arab state and a member of the Soviet bloc. 

The fruits of these almost constant dis- 
cussions were summed up on December 6, 
1955, when the New York Herald Tribune re- 
ported from Cairo: 

“Egyptian trade agreements have been ne- 
gotiated with all Iron Curtain countries ex- 
cept Bulgaria and Albania.” 

The pattern of increased Arab trade with 
the Communist states was clear as far back as 
October 1955. In its issue of October 14, 1955, 
U. S. News & World Report reported from 
Cairo: 


“Egypt has been tying up with the Soviet 
economy at an increasing rate in recent 
months. Sales of Egyptian cotton to the 
Soviet bloc have gone up fast, and cotton 
is just about Egypt's only export. During 
the last year the Soviet world bought more 
than twice as much cotton as ever before. 
Shipments have gone to Russia and Red 
China, as Well as Czechoslovakia, Payment 
on the China deal was arranged in such a 
way that Egypt will have to buy products 
in other Communist countries in order to get 
full compensation. The same trend shows 
up in imports. Egypt now buys more than 
half her oil from Russia and Rumania. She 
used to get it all outside the Iron Curtain. 
The Egyptians are relying more and more on 
Eastern Europe for heavy manufactured 
goods and machine tools—such things as 
locomotives from Hungary and steel from 
Czechoslovakia. Even the wheat that has 
traditionally been imported from the United 
States and other Western countries is begin- 
ning to come from the Soviet bloc instead. 
As a result, Cairo is swarming with Com- 
munist trade delegations representing coun- 
tries all the way from China to Poland. 
Thelr very presence has served to increase 
Communist prestige in Egypt over the last 
several months. The arms deal sent it 
higher than ever.” 

Details of successful Arab-Communist 
trade talks followed hard and fast. In its 
issue of November 28, 1955, Newsweek re- 
ported: 

“Following the publicized announcement 
of Communist arms sales to Egypt (more 
than 200 MIG jet fighters, 150 heavy tanks, 
6 submarines, and 500 artillery pieces). 
Egypt’s Communications Minister Fathy 
Radwan and Gamala El Din Badewi, manag- 
ing director of the Egyptian State Railways, 
returned from a visit to Prague with a Red 
bid to bulld a great new railroad network in 
Egypt. If approved, it would bring hun- 
dreds of Communist technicians into the 
area and make Egypt a communications 
gateway to Africa.” 

Caira radio reported on November 30, 1955, 
that the Egyptian Permanent Under Secre- 
tary for Finance and Economy conferred with 
a delegation on means to facilitate the im- 
portation of iron from Communist China. 
Two weeks later, on December 14, 1955, Cairo 
radio reported: 
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“The agreement to import approximate 
60,000 tons of iron from the Chinese Re- 
public, which the Public Services Council 
had approved, has now been concluded and 
the iron actually shipped. It is now on its 
way to Egypt.” 

The East German Red e was on the 
scene, too. On November 10, 1955, Cairo 
radio reported a 3-year pact: 

“Minister of Trade and Industry Dr. Mu- 
hammad Abu Nusayr held a press conference 
November 10 at which he spoke about the 
trade agreement concluded November 10 be- 
tween the German Democratic Republic and 
Egypt. The short-term agreement, he said, 
was concluded on March 7, 1953. The latest 
negotiations have resulted in the amending" 
of certain of its articles in Egypt's favor. It 
has also been decided to raise the credit limit 
of the government of the German Democratic 
Republic from 500,000 to 700,000 pounds in 
order to enable it to Increase its purchases 
from Egypt. The Minister then said that the 
long-term agreement stipulates that the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic pledges to purchase 
a minimum of 3 million pounds’ worth of 
Egyptian products with a possible increase 
to 6 million pounds. The East German Gov- 
ernment has promised to do its utmost to 
achieve the maximum limit. Abu Nusayr 
added that Egypt is importing complete fac- 
tories and shipyards from the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic. The Minister concluded 
by saying that the German Democratic Re- 
public is e to send some technical 
experts to offer all kinds of assistance and im- 
part experience to public and private organ- 
izations with regard to Egypt's requirements 
for its industrial and productive projects.” 

Hungary, meanwhile, has joined with 
Czechoslovakia in building bridges to span 
the Nile. The Beirut radio, on October 10, 
1955, reported: 

“According to a report from Budapest, 
Hungarian plants are now constructing seven 
highway bridges for the Nile Delta in Egypt. 
Each bridge will be 200 meters long and 12 
meters wide. The bridges will be delivered 
late in 1957." 


The Hungarians had other things to sell 
Egypt as part of the overall Red plan for 
economic penetration of the Arab world. On 
January 4, 1956, in a survey of Egyptian 
trade agreements with the Soviet bloc, cor- 
respondent Osgood Caruthers reported to the 
New York Times from Cairo: 

“Hungary will send 93 Diesel switch en- 
gines to Egypt in return for E£2 million 
worth of cotton.” 


AN OVERALL SURVEY 


The Caruthers survey also sald this: 

“The most important development in 
Egypt's economy in 1955 was the expansion 
of Egyptian trade commitments with the 
Soviet bloc. 

“This expansion, accompanied by a marked 
increase in forelgn Communist efforts to 
spread Soviet influence throughout the Mid- 
dle East, caused deep concern among the 
western nations that were seeking to seal off 
the awakening and troubled Arab world from 
the menace of Red infiltration.” 

The free western nations had good cause 
for concern, too. As Issa Korachi reported 
to the New York Daily News from Egypt on 
November 1, 1955, Communist competition 
was pushing out western trade: 

“France recently offered the lowest bid for 
a contract to provide Diesel hydraulic en- 
gines, but the sale went to Hungary. * * * 
An English company got beaten out of a big 
rallway freight car contract when Poland 
offered to provide them for 27 percent 
less. * The Egyptian Health Ministry 
recently bought DDT from East Germany, as 
against an American bid.” 

A Christian Science Monitor correspondent 
in Cairo added a footnote to these develop- 
ments in a dispatch published November 22, 
1955: 
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“Early this * © the governmen! 
saw fit to end the austerity regime and Lif! 
travel and import restrictions. A fev 
weeks ago, however, importers from the west- 
ern countries were warned they could ni 
longer have the foreign currency to buy fron 
the West. If they wanted to do busines: 
abroad, they had to do it with Soviet anc 
satellite countries. * * One reason fo! 
this is Egypt’s increasing difficulty in sellin; 
its cotton to western countries. Anothe! 
reason is the huge amount of foreign cur: 
rency being spent abroad, especially in East- 
ern European countries, for the purchase . 
heavy arms.” 

NASSER’S IDEA { 


Shortly after Premier Nasser announce< 
the arms deal with Czechoslovakia he grantet 
an interview to Time magazine corresponden 
Keith Wheeler. “It was my own idea,” hi 
said of the arms deal. “I had hesitated for: 
months, but at last in June I called for Soloi 
(Soviet ambassador to Egypt, now Chief o 
Middle Eastern Affairs in the Soviet Foreigr 
Ministry) and I said, ‘Sell us arms.“ Really 
I was surprised when he accepted.” 

When Time man Wheeler asked Nasse) 
whether he wasn’t opening the way to tht 
Russians with his arms purchases the Egyp: 
tian Premier replied, There are not now an} 
Russian or Czech technicians in Egypt.“ 
Technically, on this technical problem o. 
technicians Nasser may have been right ai 
the time he spoke. 

The Nasser interview with Time was pub: 
lished on November 14, 1955. He may hav: 
been technically right about the technicians 
but one high-ranking United States officie 
didn't think so, Appearing on a televisior 
program—College Press Conference, ABC-TV 
November 6, 1955—United States Assistan 
Secretary of State George V. Allen said 
“There probably will be, and there probably 
are in Ezypt right now, Soviet technicians, o 
at least, Communist technicians fron 

vakla.“ 
RED TECHNICIANS 


There was, of course, concrete evidence 
that some Red technicians were to be admit 
ted to Egypt. In announcing the 3-year pac 
signed with East Germany November 10, th‘ 
Egyptian Minister of Trade and Industry hac 
said: The German Democratic Governmen 
Is expected to send some technical experts ti 
offer all kinds of assistance and impart ex: 
perience to public and private organizations.’ 

And of course the Egyptian-Czech trad‘ 
agreement, concluded several months befor: 
the arms deal, carried with it a provisior 
that “The Egyptian Government is ready t 
facilitate the work of the Czech technica 
staff in Egypt.” 

Evidence mounted as time went on, how- 
ever, that a considerable number of Red bloi 
technicians were, in fact, on the scene ir 
Egypt. On January 20, 1956, the Associatec 
Press reported from Washington: 

“Premier Nasser is said to have admittec 
into Egypt possibly 150 Soviet bloc techni 
cians to help assemble arms from Czechslo- 
vakla. 

“Diplomatic sources who reported this to: 
day said the number is 5 times the 30 expert: 
Nasser originally estimated would be neces: 
sary to help get into operating conditior 
the guns, tanks, jet planes, and other arms 

“The increase is a source of concern tc 
United States officials anxious to hold thi 
growth of Soviet influence in the Middle Eas! 
to a minimum. 

“Egypt made a deal with Red Cezchoslo- 
vakia last fall for 880 million worth of mill. 
tary equipment, much of it now delivered.’ 

Regardless of the number of Communis' 
technicians actually in Egypt, it appearec 
quite early that other things were takin; 
place that made the actual number of tech- 
nicians on the scene relatively unimportant 
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RED PROPAGANDA 


The U. S. News & World Report dispatch 
from Cairo, published October 14, also cov- 
ered those angles, It said: 

“The Communist influence isn’t notice- 
able only in trade. Diplomatic missions of 
Russia and the satellites have all been get- 
ting bigger and more active. The Russian 
Am or is in frequent conference with 
Egyptian leaders. Russia has been given per- 
Mission to expand its propaganda activities 
and has just recently taken over a building 
in downtown Cairo where it displays books 
and photographs and holds showings of Rus- 
slan movies.“ 

U. S. News & World Report noted some 
Other developments as well: 

“Russia began putting out a dally propa- 
ganda bulletin last month. Communist 
Countries have been splurging with elaborate 
displays and other promotion stunts. East 

any, for example, staged a big fair in 
Cairo last spring, and spent more on fire- 
Works for the affair than the United States 
Information Agency spent throughout Egypt 

in all of last year.” 
y, there was this significant angle: 

“There is an increased tendency in Egypt's 
Newspapers to go along with the Soviet line 
on international policies. Sometimes the 
Papers print propaganda releases from Com- 
Munist embassies without changing a word. 

r example, not long ago a Cairo newspaper 
[Carried a story extolling Czechoslovakia’s 
| ever-increasing living standard’ and the 
high quality of its goods. The article bore 
the headline ‘Czechoslovakia Makes the Stuff 

t Dreams Are Made of.’ The whole thing 


| tes straight from a press release issued by 


Czech Legation.” 
CONCLUSION 


The disturbing evidence presented here 
Clearly indicates that Egypt's kind of mili- 
and economic involvement with com- 
Munism leads down the road to the fateful 
Status of a Soviet satellite. Whatever Egypt’s 
ic quarrel with Great Britain and the 
West, Egypt's freedom and destiny as well as 
the freedom and peace of the world can only 
Suffer by cynical deals with Russia. 

The United States as a partner in the free 
World alliance must make it clear to Egypt 
and the Middle East that we will respect and 
aid legitimate democratic aspiration of 

t and the countries of the Middle East. 
We cannot, however, be blackmailed by dan- 
gerous games with Russia. We need to 
Supply dynamic leadership which can help 
toward an equitable solution to the Israeli- 
Arab tensions. 

The free world should offer positive and 
Constructive action and should not under 
the guise of realism substitute debilitating 
appeasement, 


United States Dollars Back UNESCO 


Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I suspect 
few Americans are aware that the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization has its own inter- 
national currency, apparently backed 
largely by United States dollars. An in- 
formative article on this subject ap- 
Peared in the February 24, 1956, issue of 

U. S. A., An American Bulletin of Fact 
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and Opinion.” The article, by Alice 
Widener, is as follows: 


Few bankers, international financiers or 
Members of Congress ever heard of UNESCO 
Coupons. Yet the coupons are largely 
backed by United States dollars and the New 
York Times has described UNESCO Coupons 
as “a new medium of exchange.” The Times 
also has described the coupons as “inter- 
national money which is proving its ver- 
satility around the world.” 

For people who have never seen this new 
and versatile UNESCO money, the Times 
furnished the description: t 

“The coupons actually look like and are the 
size of old United States bills. They are 
printed in French and English, and come in 
demoninations of 25 cents, $1, 83. $10, $30, 
and $100. But instead of some Government 
redeeming the bill, ‘UNESCO promises to pay 
an authorized supplier, subject to agreed 
rules and conditions, the equivalent in the 
currency of his country dollars of 
the United States of America, at the official 
rate of exchange.“ 


THE FIRST DEAL 


Historicaly, the first transaction in 
UNESCO's dollar-backed money involved a 
Scotsman’s purchase via UNESCO's London 
branch of a $2.50 book published in the 
United States. The New York Times reported 
that the deal went like this: 

“The Scotsman who carefully wrote a 
check received from UNESCO's London 
branch a coupon covering the cost of the 
book plus postage. He mailed this coupon 
to the American Booksellers Association 
which handles the book-coupon program for 
UNESCO in this country. The A. B. A. passed 
the order on to the publisher who promptly 
mailed on the book—and the transaction as 
far as the buyer was concerned was closed. 
No currency had to be converted and no 
money was mailed riskily. Behind the scenes 
UNESCO redeemed the coupons with hard, 
green dollars.“ 

FOUND IN THE MORGUE 

Careful study of the foregoing prompts any 
reader to ask: Why behind the scenes? A 
well-informed reader, who is an outstanding 
business economist formerly with the United 
States Treasury, asked: “What does a cou- 
pon do that an ordinary check on UNESCO 
wouldn't do?“ 

To try to answer these and other perti- 
nent questions, this writer took a look at 
the UNESCO Coupon record after having 
noticed in s Socialist magazine, December 
1955, that “UNESCO Coupons are available 
for the purchase of machinery and chemi- 
cals.” 


The affair started, it seems, in 1948 with 
a “book coupon plan” devised by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) as a means of pro- 
viding scholars and libraries with books from 
foreign lands. News about the plan was 
carried under “Education” in the press. And 
though the book plan was quickly expanded 
to take in films, internationa! travel and 12 
categories of scientific material (possibly in- 
cluding data, instruments and materials 
relating to atomic energy), a close study of 
10 years’ press clippings on UNESCO in the 
morgue of a great New York City newspaper 
shows that news about the coupons is still 
carried under “Education.” 

Perhaps that is why extremely few clip- 
pings even mention the scientific materials. 
For example, the Times Magazine article of 
January 7, 1951, states: “UNESCO currently 
takes the form of coupons for book or film 
purchases, though now they are being used 
for other goods.“ 

They certainly are. 


* Learning's Currency by Herbert Mitgang, 
New York Times Magazine, January 7, 1951. 
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According to Mrs. Elizabeth Meechan of 
the UNESCO office at U. N. headquarters in 
New York City, “more than two-thirds of 
all coupons issued have been used for the 
purchase of scientific materials.” 


RAPID RATE OF GROWTH 


As has already been stated, the coupon plan 
was initiated in 1948 with a $2.50 book trans- 
action, On January 28, 1951, the New York 
Herald Tribune reported that the UNESCO 
coupon scheme “has caught fire” and con- 
tinued: “The book coupon scheme of 
UNESCO, designed to overcome foreign ex- 
change controls, has become a $1 million 
business in 2 years.” 

By January 1, 1955, the coupon plan had 
become a $6,500,000 affair. Of course, in our 
times this is generally regarded as a piddling 
sum. But the rapid growth in UNESCO cou- 
pon use is not piddling. If it should con- 
tinue at the same rate, or at an increased 
rate, UNESCO coupons—limited only by the 
number of dollars which can be acquired by 
UNESCO—could become an important and 
possibly disturbing factor in international 
exchange, The coupons are not handled by 
banks, 

THE INVENTOR 


The author of the UNESCO coupon scheme 
is Dr. Jacob Zuckerman, an Israeli citizen 
who was born in Germany in 1908. After 
Hitler took over in Germany, Dr. Zuckerman 
went to Belgium and worked as branch man- 
ager in a bank until the invasion of Belgium 
by the Germans in 1940. In December of 
that year, Dr. Zuckerman became Chief of 
Foreign Press Section at the British Embassy 
in Lisbon, Portugal. 

In 1945, Dr. Zuckerman worked for the 
United States Embassy in Lisbon with the 
International Control Committee as docu- 
ments analyst. In December 1945, he went 
to work for the Library of Congress in Ger- 
many where, according to Dr, Luther Evans 
(then Librarian of Congress, now Director 
General of UNESCO in Paris), Dr. Zuckerman 
did an excellent job. 

Late in 1946, Dr. Zuckerman Joined 
UNESCO in the Division of Libraries. There 
he created the book-coupon plan, then a 
gift-coupon plan (now operating mainly 
through American schools, church, and labor 
organizations) and a travel-coupon plan. 

At present, Dr. Zuckerman heads the Divi- 
sion of Voluntary International Assistance 
at UNESCO House in Paris and he has a per- 
manent contract with UNESCO at $9,800 
yearly. But, according to Dr. Evans, Dr. 
Zuckerman has recently applied for a finance 
job with the U. N. headquarters in New 
York City. While UNESCO has approved 
Dr. Zuckerman’s change of job, the organi- 
zation will be very sorry to see Dr. Zucker- 
man go for he has always been in good 
standing and was one of UNESCO's best 
executives. 

Apparently, Dr. Zuckerman is as versatile 
as his internationally versatile new currency. 


FINANCIAL INTRICACIES 


It would seem that a finance job at U. N. 
headquarters is a most logical position for 
Dr. Zuckerman to fill. In the future there 
are bound to be extremely intricate inter- 
national financial problems involved in the 
UNESCO coupon scheme, 

For example, the Soviet Union is now a 
member of UNESCO, and though the Soviets 
are not yet a part of the UNESCO coupon 
group, according to the UNESCO office at 
U. N. headquarters we hope they will come 
in shortly.” 

If the Soviets do take part In the UNESCO 
coupon plan, will they put up 4 rubles to 
the dollar for book, film, and travel coupons 
and for coupon purchase of scientific ma- 
chinery, instruments, and chemicals in the 
United States? 

As a matter of fact, 90 percent of the cou- 
pons purchased are to buy American goods, 
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In reply to an inquiry by this writer, Mrs. 
Meechan said: “America is benefiting by this 
extra source of purchasing power made pos- 
sible because soft currency countries are 
able to purchase coupons.” 

But how are American taxpayers benefiting 
from subsidy of soft currencies at an arti- 


ficial rate of official exchange with United 


States dollars? 
SECRET U. N, MEMORANDUM 


Perhaps Dr. Zuckerman will be able to 
answer this question and other inquiries in 
his new finance job at the U. N. headquar- 
ters. There the Department of Economic 
Affairs has long been intensely interested in 
international currency or scrip schemes such 
as Dr. Zuckerman has devised. 

For example, on August 11, 1951, memo- 
randum 2 marked “For internal circulation 
only” was distributed to insiders working in 
the International Financial and Commercial 
Relations Section. This restricted memo- 
randum “was prepared to serve as back- 
ground material for the work of experts nom- 
inated under ECOSOC [U. N. Economic and 
Social Council} resolution 290 (XI), para- 
graph 19.“ This dealt with commodity con- 
trols and trade. 

Memorandum 2 begins with explanation 
that it “is concerned with a number of sug- 
gestions aiming at regulating economic con- 
ditions by sweeping schemes involving either 
the stabilization of prices of primary prod- 
ucts or the introduction of a new kind of 
currency for use in transactions between 
countries.” 

Of “special consideration” in the memo- 
randum are two international currency 
schemes conceived in the * Ses T usr 

roposed by Lord Keynes o e Un 
K $ — — that proposed under the title 
“International Stabilization Fund“ by the 
United States. The restricted memorandum 
2 tactfully refrains from mentioning the 
fact that this United States plan was drawn 
by Harry Dexter White. 

The authors of Memorandum 2-F, Hu- 
gerdt and C. M. Wright—state that the appli- 
cation of international currency schemes 
“would depend on a ‘new deal’ in all matters 
relating to commercial and exchange policy.” 
They declare that the introduction of a new 
currency unit or a special type of script to 
serve as a buffer between national currencies 
is a technicality which in itself would not 
bring about a change in the factors which 
stand in the way of multilateral settlement, 


NO UNESCO LOYALTY TO UNITED STATES 


Whether or not UNESCO coupons are used 
merely as a technicality in bringing about 
a U. N. “new deal“ in all matters relating to 
commercial and exchange policy, it seems 
clear that there are many technicalities in 
ordinary commercial transactions that can 
be avoided by coupon deals, especially the 
travel and scientific materials deals. 

When the existence of these UNESCO deals 
was brought to the attention of an official in 
the United States Immigration Bureau, he 
said: 

“This brings up very serious problems. 
It enables nationals to evade their own laws 
concerning currency, It enables travelers to 
evade many phases of scrutiny. 

“UNESCO's attitude toward loyalty to the 
United States is well known. This presents 
a very complicated problem, especially with 
government representatives from countries 
which might not otherwise be able to get 
dollars,” 

Yes, indeed. UNESCO's attitude toward 
loyalty to our sovereign government is well 
known, On October 17, 1954, the American 
press carried the front page U. N. news that 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge had publicly 
criticized Dr. Luther Evans, American Di- 
rector of UNESCO, for his attitude on loyalty 


cases involving United States nationals, and 
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for his refusal to dismiss from the UNESCO 
Secretariat in Paris “United States nationals 
about whom there is reasonable doubt as to 
their loyalty to the United States.” Later, 
UNESCO officially decided that an American 
citizen's possible disloyalty to the United 
States does not affect that citizen’s integrity 
as a UNESCO employee. 

UNESCO's basic attitude toward Ameri- 
cans’ loyalty to the United States and toward 
the cold war in general is intimately con- 
cerned with the UNESCO coupon plan, for it. 
is entirely under the control of UNESCO in 
Paris. — 

Because more than two-thirds of these 
coupons are for scientific materials, and be- 
cause UNESCO has since its inception shown 
keenest interest in the development of 
atomic energy. Americans believing that 
loyalty to their country is, indeed, a part of 
their personal integrity should read an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, March 31, 1946, by John J. 
O'Neill, science editor and Pulitzer prize 
winner. Mr. O'Neill wrote: 

“The U. N. Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization is about as vicious a 
piece of legislation as could be conceived. 
* * * Professing to support democratic prin- 
ciples the proposal is instead entirely dic- 
tatorial. * è * 

“The United States representatives at the 
London conference comprised.7 official del- 
egates and 23 others. Here the constitution 
of the UNESCO was framed. Among our 
official delegates * * * was just one scientist, 
Harlow Shapley. * * * Harlow Shapley did not 
represent science. He represented just Har- 
low Shapley and nobody and nothing else in 
the field of science. No scientific organiza- 
tion chose him as representative. The 
choosing was done entirely from the political 
field.” 

It would be interesting to know who did 
this political choosing. For in the handbook, 
The Communist Party of the United States 
of America, issued by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, December 1955, Har- 
low Shapley is listed on page 94 as one “of 
the most active and typical sponsors” of 
Communist fronts, 

In 1946, John J. O'Neill, science editor of 
the Herald Tribune, reached the conclusion 
that UNESCO is in its entirety a political 
organization. 

UNESCO'S PARISIAN DICTATORSHIP i 

Today, this political UNESCO entity exerts 
dictatorial control over a new medium of 
exchange or an international currency— 
UNESCO coupons. 

On January 10, 1956, this writer telephoned 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Meechan at the UNESCO 
office, U. N. Headquarters, and asked how the 
coupon system is supervised and controlled. 

Very courteously, Mrs. Meechan said: The 
distribution of coupons is supervised by the 
UNESCO Executive Board and by UNESCO 
Council.” 

In rely to a question about what amount 
of coupons can be used to buy a single arti- 
cle, Mrs. Meechan answered: “$2,000—except 
in some cases—then exceptions are made up 
to $25,000.” 

This writer asked: “Who determines the 
exceptions?” 

Mrs. Meechan replied; “It is solely deter- 
mined by UNESCO's Executive Board in 
Paris.” 

“Who determines the priority of one 
country’s bid for a certain piece of ma- 
chinery over another’s—say, for instance, 
Russia versus Italy?” 

“UNESCO, Paris,“ said Mrs. Meechan, “is 
the sole judge of whom to give priority.” 

“This has great potentialities, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Meechan said. Great poten- 
tialities.” 


Though potentialities for dictatorial dis- 
tribution and control of UNESCO coupons are 
indeed almost limitless (depending mostly on 
the number of hard, green United States dol- 
lars available) the official booklet UNESCO 
Coupons for Scientific Material discreetly 
states in a final sentence on the last page: 

N. B.—The price limit set for each article 
obtainable with UNESCO coupons is $1,500. 
Provision has, however, been made for 
UNESCO to waive this rule in certain cases.” 

The official booklet lists 3 American export 
firms that deal in all 12 categories of scien- 
tific materials. One of these firms issued an 
advertising pamphlet which states that the 
company “provides a single, convenient 
source of new and improved laboratory in- 
struments and apparatus which have been 
recently. designed to keep pace with the lat- 
est advancements in science.” 


NEEDED: AN INQUIRY 


April 10 


It seems that the dictatorial control of j 


UNESCO over the printing, issuance, and 
value of the coupons, and also UNESCO's 
discretionary power to waive rules in various 
transactions, suggests need for a public and 
also & congressional inquiry into the matter. 
In such an inquiry, persons seeking 
the facts might bear in mind that in the 
introduction to Export Controls Regulations 
of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce in the 
Department of Commerce there are listed 
seven exceptions governing the granting of 
export licenses, exceptions No. 3 and No. 5 
relegate control over export of atomic-en- 
ergy materials and technical data relating 
thereto to the Department of State and to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. - 


Moreover, in any investigation of UNESCO 


coupon transactions it might be well to bear 
in mind that in the Soviet Union and its 
satellites—including Yugoslavia, which is a 
member of the UNESCO coupon group—both 
education and industry are entirely con- 
trolled by the state. 

> The director of international sales in a 
great American corporation studied the 
UNESCO coupon literature and said: “It 
would seem that the flexible limits of the 


amounts of the coupons are governed by the 


directors of UNESCO on the basis of the 
merits of each case, rather than on the basis 
of published information for which anyone 


may qualify simply by following instructions. 


Making UNESCO's policies and all its trans- 
actions à matter of public information would 


go a long way in answering the many ques- i 


tions which are raised in the matter.” 
A former economist for the American 
Bankers Association asked: “Why the cou- 


pon? What does the coupon accomplish | 


that a direct financial transaction with a 
check on UNESCO could not? Why have 
UNESCO coupons circulating throughout the 
money channels of the world?” 

A professor of economics said: “The 
UNESCO coupon scheme enables foreign 
countries to get in international trade the 
same value on their soft money which they 
arbitrarily and artificially set as its yalue for 
internal use.” 

The basic questions asked by all experts 
whom this writer consulted — 

What are the controls over UNESCO print- 
ing, issuance, and value of the coupons? 

Who are the controllers? 

Is the purchaser identified? 

Does the UNESCO coupon scheme enable 
purchasers to avoid the normal checks on 
ordinary commercial transactions? 

Since UNESCO coupons are redeemable in 
hard, green United States dollars behind the 
scenes at U. N. headquarters, and since the 
United States is a supporter of UNESCO, it 
would seem that American taxpayers and 
Congress should know all there is to know 
about UNESCO's new international currency. 


1956 


Address by the Honorable Robert Murphy, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State, Con- 
vention Breakfast of the New York 

Province of the Newman Clubs, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 
12, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to include an interesting ad- 
dress delivered on February 12, 1956, at 
the convention breakfast of the New 
York Province of the Newman Clubs held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City by the Honorable Robert Mur- 
phy, Deputy Under Secretary of State: 

Mr. Chairman, the New York Province of 
the Newman Clubs has greatly honored me 
by inviting me to take part in your con- 
wo dedicated to the theme “For a Better 

orld,” 

This is a goal to which we all aspire. We 


m when he called his fellow stu- 
together to found a Newman club at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

John Henry Newman is a symbol of those 
Who struggled for and attained happiness 
based on faith and spiritual understanding. 
His life was devoted to service of our faith 
and to increasing human understanding. 
We of the 20th century would do well to 
approach the difficult problems of our world 
in the spirit of calm and detached contem- 
Plation Cardinal Newman achieved. 

Although he lived In what now seems a 


Were concerns about material things. It was 
Said that men should have more ; that 
goods should be more equitably distributed; 
that society should be reorganized to pro- 
vide the maximum material benefits, to pro- 
Vide the greatest good for the greatest 
number. S 

Most of the economic and social ideas of 
the 19th century were idealistically conceived. 
They were intended to solve the problems 
Created by new political institutions, by grow- 
ing populations, and by the industrial revo- 
lution. The 20th century, however, has seen 
some of these schemes and theories used in 
Practical life, and used in such a way as to 
destroy whatever may have been good, and 
to bring to dominance the error and evil they 
contain. 

The materialist creed of Karl Marx, with 
its negation of faith and spirituality, its 
Worship of the state alone, has become the 
enforced gospel of nearly a billion people, 
almost half the population of the world. 
Its economic dogmas have been adapted by 

„Stalin, and their successors to political 
and im programs designed to pro- 
Mote Soviet communism into every part of 
the world. While this is an {deological pur- 
Pose of vast significance it serves handily as 
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a cover, and an effective cover, for good old- 
fashioned Russian nism. 

These doctrines have strong appeal for 
many peoples, who are striving to Improve 
their conditions and their standards of liy- 
ing. These peoples are often reluctant to 
believe that Communist intentions are pre- 
da tory. that economic gain under the Marx- 
ist system will inevitably be at the expense 
of political liberty and spiritual freedom. 

International communism is well armed 
for the struggle to which it is so fully com- 
mitted. Its military forces include the two 
largest land armies in the world. It pos- 
sesses substantial air power, and a growing 
stock of nuclear weapons. A huge percent- 
age of the budgets and the resources of the 
U. S. S. R., of Red China, and of course the 
eastern European satellites are devoted to 
“national defense, armament, and internal 
security.” Vast quantities of manpower are 
allocated to these purposes. As you know 
these millions of men and women have little 
or no choice when it comes to military serv- 
ice or in fact any labor for the State. Polit- 
ical and economic control is maintained by 
power in the hands of a few at the top and 
by tight organization in the ranks. By de- 
nying the needs of its own and subject peo- 
ples, the Soviet Union can set aside goods 
and equipment for export where it foresees 
political gain. Thus it can focus its re- 
sources on a given world area if it sees in 
that region a possibility of political gain. 
In the same way it can export technical as- 
sistance. And to the war of ideas it devotes 
vast resources which it can mobilize without 
much regard for public opinion. It has mas- 
tered the art of making the worse appear the 
better cause, of making the undemocratic 
sound democratic, of cloaking aggressive 
aims with peaceful words. 

To meet this threat, a threat to the secur- 
ity of nations in addition to our own, the 
United States cooperates in an immense ef- 
fort by the free nations to build their com- 
mon strength. As a great power we have 
special responsibilities whether we welcome 
them or not. We have formed a system of 
alliances not only for mutual defense but for 
economic and social cooperation. We are 
doing much to drive home the story of what 
the free nations stand for and what inter- 
national communism means. 

Our strength is great, and we intend to re- 
main strong. We intend to remain econom- 
ically strong, militarily strong, and in partic- 
ular morally strong. We must maintain 
faith and confidence in the values for which 
the United States stands. As Secretary 
Dulles has said: The Government of the 
United States has, I like to believe, a rather 
unique tradition in this respect. Our Na- 
tion was founded on an experiment in human 
liberty. Our institutions reflect the belief 
of our founders that all men were endowed 
by their creator with inalienable rights and 
had duties prescribed by moral law. They 
believed that human institutions ought 
primarily to help men develop their God- 
given possibilities, and that our Nation, by 
its conduct and example, could help men 
everywhere to find the way to a better and 
more abundant life.” 

We share the tradition of a respect for hu- 
man liberty and moral law with a number 
of the Nations with which we are now in 
close alliance. We must build upon these 
traditions and concepts if we are to bulld a 
better world. We must teach the new na- 
tions emerging in Asia and Africa the im- 
portance of these ideals. We must show 
them they can and must be adapted to their 
own conditions. We must teach by example 
that a society without moral value and with- 
out principles is doomed to fail, no matter 
how hard it struggles to build up economic 
and military power. 

Not long ago Archbishop O'Boyle of Wash- 
ington delivered a thoughtful and stimu- 
lating sermon on the conflict we face. “When 
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mercy Is considered treason,” he said, “when 
truth is classed as a lie, and good is called 
evil, we are indeed faced with a monstrous 
perversion of human nature, a denial of every 
ideal that civilized man has cherished.” 

The archbishop accurately noted that com- 
munism appeals not only to the disgruntled, 
the bitter, and the neurotic members of a 
community, but also to men of sensitive 
nature and high ideals. He declared that 
there is danger we may look at the world 
struggle too narrowly, that we may concen- 
trate too much on the economic, military and 
political menace of communism, and so neg- 
lect the battle for men’s minds. “The Ameri- 
can people should speak out,” he concluded, 
“through their proper organizations and rep- 
resentatives, on the real nature of com- 
munism. We should realize that the strug- 
gle is total, and not merely a matter for 
Government action only.” This is where I 
think you members of the national newman 
clubs have a major role to play. Why not 
mobilize your talents and your great abil- 
ities to spread an affirmative doctrine of the 
things for which your Government stands. 

The United States is today a tre- 
mendous effort to win the battle for men's 
minds, Our Government has a worldwide 
information program which is doing an ef- 
fective job in many areas. Many nongov- 
ernmental groups are also doing excellent 
work in meeting foreign peoples and ex- 
plaining our way of life. Missionaries, labor 
leaders, businessmen and thousands of other 
Americans are a vital part of our effort here 
and abroad to increase international under- 
standing. 

In the battle for men’s minds, we (and 
I believe this applies especially to you club 
members) should make a particular effort 
to reach those men whose thoughts and ideas 
will be decisive in guiding the policies of 
the new nations in Asia and Africa. As 
Archbishop O Boyle said: “In wide areas of 
the world, men of are the real 
leaders of their nations. This is particularly 
true in the nations newly freed from colonial 
status. It is in these very areas that the 
power of communism is growing with sober- 
ing speed.” 

Sometimes Americans have trouble under- 
standing the attitude of the people of new 
nations. Usually these young nations want 
to solve their own problems their own way. 
They distrust foreign help and advice. They 
have an intense desire for rapid economic 
development. They know little about the 
Soviet Union but they are told its achieve- 
ments are vast. Efforts are being made to 
persuade them that the pattern of Soviet 
industrial development has more meaning 
for them than the freer, more humane proc- 
ess by which the institutions of the United 
States and Western Europe were developed. 

The tours of Bulganin and Khrushchev to 
India, Burma, and Afghanistan are efforts 
by the Soviet Union in the new direction. 
We would be foolish to deny that the new 
Soviet policy presents us with dangers and 
a challenge. Where formerly the Iron Cur- 
tain implacably shut off the Soviet Union 
and its satellites from the rest of the world, 
we now see “traveling salesmen,” with broad 
smiles and back slapping, offering tempting 
bargains to the uncommitted nations. There 
are offers of economic and military aid, pro- 
posals for treaties of friendship, requests to 
set up diplomatic posts, and plans for inter- 
change of experts in many fields. 

It is tronic and typical, however, that at 


‘the same moment they speak of peace and 


friendship in India, Burma, and Afghanistan, 
the Soviets and their Communist allies con- 
tinue their nuclear tests, their threats of war 
to take Taiwan, and their warnings of re- 
prisal upon Iran and Pakistan for participa- 
tion in the Western defense system. 

In a sense the Soviets have put a new 
wrinkle in their traditional policy of zig- 
zug. They have found it possible to zig and 
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zag at the same time. They continue to 
show plainly, for anyone who cares to look, 
that aggression is still their end, to be pur- 
sued by ul talk or warlike threats, 
or both—whatever sults the need of the 
moment. 

By their own deeds they warn us again 
that we cannot delay our vigilance, we can- 
not lower our guard. 5 

I have spoken to you already of the means, 
military, political, and economic, by which 
we must keep ourselves and our allies pre- 
pared to defend themselves. But the wil- 
lingness and the ability to undertake our 
defense, while essential for avoiding war, is 
neither the only means nor the best means, 
in the long run, for preserving peace. We 
believe in a forward strategy not only in 
the military sense but in the political and 
social sense. As President Eisenhower put it 
earlier this year, “The sum of our interna- 
tional effort should be this: the waging of 
peace, with as much resourcefulness, with 
as great a sense of dedication and urgency 
a we have ever mustered in defense of our 
country in time of war.” 

One of the highest tests, I think, of the 
greatness of a nation is the test in times 
like these whether we can be strong enough 
to win a war, yet gentle enough to help the 
weak; resourceful enough to gain great 
wealth, but wise enough to use it well. 

Moral leadership is a great asset in any 
struggle. It is especially important in the 
present world battle for the minds of men 
and women everywhere. The responsibility 
for moral leadership in our country cer- 
tainly rests upon our Government, but not 
upon Government alone. It is also the di- 
rect responsibility of our churches and 
schools, of youth organizations such as the 
Boy Scouts, the 4-H Clubs, and especially 
of all these Newman Clubs of which we are 
justly proud. These agencies, civic and re- 
ligious, must maintain the spiritual vigor 
and moral strength of the people who run 
our Government, who man our fighting 
forces, who carry on our dealings with other 
lands, who cast the votes that decide the 
course our Nation follows. 

I am certain that your organization is 
doing a great deal, but you can do more. I 
have had close contact over the years with 
many young men and women who have been 
trained by our Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities, and shaped under the guidance of 
the Newman Clubs and other groups. Most 
of them measure up admirably to the chal- 
lenges they face. 

But none of us must forget that the evil 
forces that oppose are tireless in their self- 
criticism, in their manipulation of Govern- 
ment programs, educational institutions and 
youth programs. Their brutal efficiency is 
high, and in all realism, we can expect it to 
go higher. 

The moral superiority that our values, our 
system, have over those of the Soviets can 
and should be decisive in this contest be- 
tween us. But it is not inevitable. Our 
values must be applied. Our system must be 
made to work. We must match their tire- 
lessness with our own, their efficiency with 
ours, if our moral superiority is to be de- 
cisive. 

In my lifetime I have seen a number of 
people become converts to our church. I 
am convinced that in most of the cases the 
conversion came not so much from words, 
however eloquent, but from deeds—from an 
example someone set in living a good life— 
from a creed that was lived. In the same 
way, as we seek to win the allegiance of 
the uncommitted nations to our standards 
and our values, we must do it by our deeds 
as much as by our words. 

These nations will watch us, first, to seck 
how we apply our values among our own 
people. Our record in this respect is good, 
though certainly not perfect. The open- 
ing of the channels of opportunity, the 
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emphasis on free choice and private initia- 
tive In the past few years has brought pros- 
perity for nearly all Americans. In addition, 
progress has been made through legislative 
and judicial efforts to bring about greater 
social justice among our people. 

Not only are we being watched in apply- 
ing our values to our own people; we are 
being watched in applying them to other 
peoples. Here, again, we do not need to 
apologize for our efforts. In the past 10 
years a number of nations have won their 
freedom from colonial control. It has been 
our policy to respect this new freedom. By 
our economic strength and in many ways we 
have helped it to survive and to grow. 

It has also been our policy to support the 
further attainment of freedom by subject 
peoples who desire it. In particular we sup- 
port the liberation by peaceful means of 
the peoples of Eastern Europe, who have 
been unwillingly made subjects of the new 
colonialism of the Communists. 

Another means by which we have given 
moral leadership is through our efforts to 
bring about disarmament. The whole world 
was thrilled by President Eisenhower's pro- 
posal of Atoms for Peace in 1964, and again 
by his proposal for aerial inspection to in- 
sure disarmament in 1955. 

The final means by which the United 
States has rendered moral leadership in the 
world is the courage, the determination, the 
high principle, the good faith with which 
President Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and 
the leaders of our Government, with the 
full backing and support of the American, 
people, have faced the perils and the oppor- 
tunities of this age in which we live. 

Your convention is dedicated to the theme 
“for a better world.” In these remarks I 
have tried to outline for you, perhaps inade- 
quately, some of the obstacles that lie in 
the road to a better world, and more im- 
portant some of the means by which we will 
surmount these obstacles. You who are on 
the threshold of your careers will play, I 
know, a major role in achieving our national 
objectives. 

To all of you I wish godspeed and good 
luck as you go forward with your own efforts 
to bring this better world into being. 
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Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, thinking that a speech which I made 
before the Association of American Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, at Columbus, Ohio, 
might be of interest to the Members, I 
am inserting it in the RECORD: 

‘To SOCIALISM By WAY OF TAX-EXEMPT 
FOUNDATIONS 
(By Hon. CannOLL Reece, of Tennessee) 
1 

In this era in which we live, the old-fash- 
joned virtues grow increasingly unpopular. 

Liberal economists tell us that our Goy- 
ernment (instead of cutting our suits to fit 
our cloth) should tax us to the limit of tol- 
eranoe and then borrow more from us in or- 
der to shower us with paternal blessings. 

Instead of being taught independence, en- 


ergy, and enterprise, our youth today is 
taught to look for security. 
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The man who believes in individualism, 
freedom, and self-reliance is ridiculed as an- 
tediluvian. 

We approach closer and closer to socialism. 

Most of those who urge us in this direction 
suffer the illusion that we can stop at a sort 
of extended New Deal. 

But their British counterparts know better. 

They see, and rely upon, the paternal state 
as a necessary transition—a stage between 
free enterprise and socialism. 

Being evolutionary Socialists, they wish to 
reach their goal through the democratic 
process, and this requires the paternal state 
as a preparation for that goal. 

They are confident, once this Intermediate 
stage has been reached, that full socialism 
will follow inevitably. 

But these British collectivists suffer under 
their own illusion, in turn. They refer to 
their ideal society as one based on produc- 
tion for use and not for profit. This slogan, 
also dear to the hearts of so many of our 
own radical educators, is pure nonsense. 

One who works for his own profit is likely 
to work hard. One who works for the use 
of others, without profit to himself, is likely 
not to work any harder than he must. 

And so this state which the British So- 
cialists and our liberals envision, in which 
production will be higher and cheaper, can 
come into being only under the compul- 
sion of communism or some other form of 
Socialist dictatorship—if it can come, at all, 
under any Socialist state. 
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This, then, is the illusion of British so- 
cialism, so much respected and aped by our 
own radicals, that they can stop at the point 
of democratic socialism, 

Communists smile at this, knowing full 
well that the road to socialism is the road 
to collectivist dictatorship. 

In this process they have materially weak- 
ened our people's patriotism. Flag waving 
is still with us, but patriotism in its deeper 
significance is fading—sadly fading. 

An article in the United States News re- 
cently disclosed that fully one-third of the 
American prisoners of war succumbed to 
brainwashing without torture. 

They were so weak in their patriotism, our 
schools had given them so little under- 
standing of American principles, that they 
offered little or no resistance to the blandish- 
ments and seduction of Chinese Commu- 
nist interrogators and propagandists. 

Maj. Wm. E. Mayer, an Army psychiatrist, 
who made the study of brainwashing among 
1,000 of our soldiers captured in Korea said 
he found even many soldiers had lost re- 
spect for patriotism, He said: 

“I think a great many people feel that 
references to patriotism and love of country 
are somewhat embarrassing, unsophisti- 
cated, or foolish flag waving. I think this 
is to a very considerable degree the result 
both of well-meaning liberals, so-called, as 
well as others whose intentions are clearly 
destructive, to create the attitude that we 
should abandon love of country and patriotic 
ideals, as being identical with this evil thing 
called nationalism.” 

Where is the ruggedness which used to be 
so characteristic of Americans? 

I attach rather clear meaning to terms 
such as Americanism” and “the American 
way.” 

But to use terms such as these is to bring 
down a torrent of ridicule from the liberal 
press, writers, and commentators who dom- 
inate communications in the United States. 
These expressions are “corny” and “horse 
and buggy.” S 

Behind this Is a definite disparagement of 
patriotism. 


Patriotism springs from nationalism, and 
nationalism has become a vice, not a virtue. 
As the National Education Association has 
so often told our teachers and students, na- 
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tHonallam is an obstacle in the way of 
achievement of the one world state with- 
out which, they say, we cannot have peace. 

We are eventually to be merged into an 
international society—distinctly socialistic 
in its nature—an international Eden. And 
nationalism, they say, stands in the way of 
bringing us to it. 

mr 


The president of the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, eloquently says: 

“The Fund for the Republic is a sort of 
fund for the American dream. I do not 
think the fund cari make the American 
dream came true, but perhaps it can help 
keep it alive and clear.” 

The American dream that is now occupy- 
ing the attention of the foundation-financed 
intellectual cartel promotes the idea of gov- 
ernment by an elite. 

Robert Hutchins and the other members 
Of this self-appointed professi6nal intellec- 
tual aristocracy dream of an America gov- 
erned by social scientists, guided by their 
benign infallibility under a system which 
frees the people from the responsibilities of 
Treedom. 

This is again illustrated by Mr. Pendleton 
Herring, of the Social Science Research 
Council, who wrote in 1947 concerning this 
Matter: 

“One of the greatest needs in the social 
Sciences is for the development of skilled 
Practitioners who can use social data for the 
Cure of social ills as doctors use scientific 
data to cure bodily ills.” 

The degree to which this elite even pene- 
trated the Federal Government is indicated 
by the 1947 report of the President’s Com- 
Mission on Higher Education. 

I would like to give you a few significant 
extracts from that report: 

“It will take social science and social 
engineering to solve the problems of human 
Telations.” 

“Our people must learn to respect the need 
for special knowledge and technical train- 
ing in this field (of social science) as they 
have come to defer to the expert in physics, 
chemistry, medicine and the other sciences.” 

I would like to say that by no valid defini- 
tion can sociology and economics identify 
themselves as true science. 

Seven years before this report was issued, 
One of the members of the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education, Horace M, Kal- 
len, wrote a magazine articie entitled “Can 
We Be Saved by Indoctrination?” 

I would like to quote two short para- 
graphs from that article: 

“I find within the babble of plans and plots 
against the evils of our time one only which 
does not merely repeat the past; this is the 
Proposal that the country’s pedagogues shall 
undertake to establish themselves as the 
country's savoirs.” 

After some elaboration, Dr. Kallen con- 
cludes, “Having taken power, the teachers 
Must use it to attain the ‘central purpose’ of 
realizing the American dream. They must 
Operate education as the instrument of social 
Tegeneration. This consists of inculcating 
right doctrine.” 

Change the word “American” to “Fabian” 
and you are pretty close to the truth. 

Another phase of this American dream 
Might be found in another document for 
Professional pedagogues entitled, “Molders of 
the American Mind,” by Professor Norman 
Woelfel. 

Here is one of his admonitions: “The 
Younger generation is on its own, and the 
last thing that would interest modern youth 
is the salvaging of the Christian tradition. 
The environmental controls which tech- 
Nologists havę achieved and the operations by 
Means of which workers earn their livelihood 
Need no aid or sanction from God nor any 
blessing from the church.“ 

And he adds this final touch: In the 
minds of the men who think experimentally, 
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America is conceived as having a destiny 
which bursts the all too obvious limitations 
of Christian religious sanctions and of 
capitalistic profit economy.” 

All this has behind it the figure of Karl 
Marx, in one way or another. And this is 
just the kind of a thing being emphasized by 
the foundation in the field of social sciences, 

There is a theory that the growth of Social- 
ist influence in this country was accelerated 
by numbers of American professors who 
studied abroad at the end of the last cen- 
tury and came back to us full of new 
theories—intriguing, materialistic and social 
welfare philosophies, rooted in variations of 
Marxism, and depending upon a strong cen- 
tralized government, 

Whether this be the answer or no, there 
is no doubt that academicians had much 
to do with the suborning of public opinion 
through Marxism. In the long run, much 
public opinion is made in the universities; 
ideas generated there filter down through the 
teaching profession and the students into 
the general public, 

As the egalitarianism of Marxism is attrac- 
tive to many, socialism could have attracted 
many followers in America, anyway. 

But there is no doubt that it could not 
possibly have affected us so widely and so 
deeply as it has, had it not been heavily 
financed. 

This financing was supplied by several of 
the great fortunes built up by American in- 
dustrialists under our capitalistic system. 

This most certainly was not intended by 
such men as Andrew Carnegie and John D. 
Rockefeller, nor more recently by Henry 
Ford. e 

They would truly writhe in thelr graves 
if they could know that the foundations 
which they created have become the princi- 
pal treasury of the radical movement in their 
country, 

1 

It is difficult for the public to comprehend 
that this could be possible. The boards of 
these foundations have always contained 
many men who could not possjbly have lent 


themselves consciously to an undermining 


of the free enterprise system. Indeed they 
did not. They just knew not what they did. 

It happened, it began to happen, when 
these trustees, against sage advice, no longer 
confined themselves to the direct support of 
educational institutions, or religion, medi- 
cine, public health and science. It Is difi- 
cult to put to propaganda or political use a 
grant to a college endowment or for medical 
research. 


But when these foundations launched 
themselves into what are called the social 
sciences they made themselves vulnerable 
to a form of seduction and subversion 
against which they could not defend them- 
selves, 

When they entered the areas of man’s re- 
lation to man—as the social sciences are so 
attractively described, they opened the door 
to political p da. 

It is not hard to understand why these 
trustees went along usually without protest. 

A great captain of industry is very likely 
to have just as high an IQ as a professor. 

But when the industrialist sits on the 
board of a foundation which deals with areas 
which are both highly technical and extreme- 
ly vague, he is not equipped to make informed 
decisions. 

It is almost inevitable that he bow to the 
superior understanding of the academic ad- 
viser, fust as he would to his doctor or lawyer. 

Insofar as projects in the politically sensi- 
tive social sciences area are concerned, 
therefore, the decisions of the great founda- 
tions have been chiefly the decisions of 
academic advisers. 

And the sad fact is that these advisers 
have come ov ly from those who 
have been politically slanted to the left—and 
many of them far to the left, 
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One reason for this has been small grants 
are naturally unattractive to large founda- 
tions with large sums of money to dispense. 
A mass research project is something sub- 
stantial—something to use up the money. 

Yet mass research is rarely attractive to 
the conservative professor whe needs support 
for individual research but does not want to 
run a large staff of computing machine 
operators and poll takers. 
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The liberal leftist educators, however, 
have become increasingly interested in the 
purely, or almost purely, empirical methods 
of research. 

They have thought that they could trans- 
late some of the research methods of pure 
science into use in the social sciences. 

It has been one of the outstanding Tal- 
lacies of this large and terrifically influen- 
tial group that human relationship prob- 
lems could be solved mechanically and 
mathematically by what they call fact find- 
ing. 

They have so often ignored or failed to 
take into account important and highly 
mutable factors such as love, patriotism, 
loyalties, motivations, and individual char- 
acteristics which are utterly incapable of 
measurement and quite beyond the applica- 
tion of a scientific ap 

Jealous, perhaps, of the true scientist in 
medicine, physics, etc., these men who have 
pompously and arbitrarily called themselves 
scientists, have concluded, and pronounced, 
that they are the only sound technicians. 
They have made themselves into a self- 
appointed elite. They call themselves social 
engineers, ' 


Operating on a grand scale, they ponder 
ars symptoms and ignore individual diag- 
nosis. 

Armed with their punch cards and elec- 
tronic brains they consider themselves far 
more competent to lead us into better pas- 
tures than the old-fashioned practitioners 
who permit themselves to be circumscribed 
by the known limitations of social science, 

“This country was not built by an elite 
and it is inconceivable that it should ever 
be run by one,” as President Jones, of Rut- 
gers, says. 

They have become messianic. And they 
have succeeded materially in their efforts, 
over the years, to influence our people. 

Their approach has been what Professor 
Colegrove has called pathological. 

They are always looking at what may be 
wrong with us, not for the purpose of im- 
proving what we have that is good and mak- 
ing it better, but for the purpose of sup- 
planting it with something else. 

These are the extreme followers of the 
cultural lag theory which assumes that our 
technological progress requires a new set 
of ethical values governing man's relation to 
man, and they are the advisers best equipped 
to furnish them. 

So, in a period when informed men de- 
plore our tragic lack of engineers and tech- 
niclans, and the extent to which we are 
falling behind Russia in technological de- 
velopment, they have persuaded the great 
foundations to spend more on mass research 
in the social sciences. 

The present shortage of engineers, phys- 
icists, and chemists is largely attributable 
to inadequate teaching of mathematics and 
the physical sciences in the secondary 
schools. 

Young children have been encouraged to 
take social study courses rather than to ac- 
cept the discipline of an exact physical 
science based on rigorous mathematical prin- 
ciples. 

Teachers, too, have been encouraged to 
escape these diftiplines, as they can readily 
major in a so-called social science, sup- 
ported by a foundation grant, while they are 
preparing themselves to teach, 
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It is no wonder that It is becoming more 
and more dificult for industry or for Gov- 
ernment to recruit from our schools the kind 
of people who can maintain our position in 
this age of science and technology. 

The biggest foundation of all, the Ford 
Foundation, excluded itself wholly from such 
areas as science and medical research. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, last year, gave hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to a program of 
empirical research training in the social 
sciences. And so it goes. 
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The same academicians to whom I refer, 
those who now so deeply influence the great 
foundations, have little respect for tradition 
and principle. 

They are, almost all of them, followers of. 
the theory of moral relativity, that there are 
no absolutes, whether religious, moral or civil. 

What the facts disclose, is right. 

They say: If the Rockefeller-financed Kin- 
sey studies disclose that a large percentage 
of young girls have active sex-experience be- 
fore marriage, we should change our laws and 
morals to permit this; if so many people have 
a touch of sex abnormality in their souls as 
indicated by Dr. Kinsey, laws against sex 
deviation should no longer be tolerated; in 
the economic field, if research indicates, that 
the Federal Government can do something 
more efficiently than can the States, the Fed- 
eral Government should take it over, regard- 
less of what our Constitution may say about 
the separation of legislative powers, 

This discussion, this description, may give 
you the beginning of an idea of the type of 
mind of the intellectual whose opinions have 
directed the great foundations in the social 
sciences. 

But they have not worked alone. There 
has come into being a new class of men, al- 
most a guiid—the professional administra- 
tors of foundations. 

Selected largely under the advice of “lib- 
eral” intellectuals, they have come into prac- 
tical operating control of these foundations. 

These men, in turn, are overwhelmingly of 
a leftist political position. You would have 
to look hard to find a conservative among 
them. 

All of them whom I have met, are pleasant, 
personable and attractive men who give the 
impression of complete sincerity (which is 
usually correct) and of complete objectivity 
(which is not). 

There has been a further aid to the process 
by which socialism has been fed by the 
foundations. Just as these administrators 
have helped the leftwing intellectuals, in- 
termediary organizations have been created 
to help the administrators—to serve as their 
advisers and retail distributors of their so- 
cial science funds. 

Typical of these organizations are the So- 
cial Research Council and the American 
Council of Education. 

Nor must we forget the nefarious Institute 
of Pacific Relations, which the Carnegie 
Corp., the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion used to retail their funds to an aggre. 
gate of millions of dollars. 

The IPR was Communist dominated and 
was more responsible than any other factor 
for the debacle which turned China over 
to the Communists. 

The damage done by the foundations 
through the IPR cannot be estimated. It 
may have changed the whole course of his- 


tory. 

Intermediary organizations such as these 
have also come into the control of those con- 
sciously and actively to the left politically. 
r vir. 

And although the trustees of the great 
foundations think they run their founda- 
tions, except in the broadest sense, they do 
not. 

Operating In areas substantially beyond 
their understanding (except in the most 
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peripheral way) they rely on their leftist 
academic advisers, their leftlist professional 
employees and their leftist-controlled inter- 
mediary organizations, to make the decisions 
which are the most vital part of their trust 
function. 

There is an occasional revolt such as that 
which, I suppose, occurred when the Ford 
Foundation made its magnificent grants last 
year to operating institutions, for which the 
people should be deeply grateful. 

But even the Ford Foundation has not 
given up its major interest in leftist research 
in the social sciences nor its basic operating 
principle of permitting its experts, rather 
than its trustees, to determine the methods 
of operation, 

I believe it might be safe to say that, in 
fields such as economics, sociology, and other 
social-science areas in which political slant 
can have a deep effect, the major founda- 
tions, both directly and through the use of 
intermediary organizations, have supported 
leftist thinking and leftist-slanted research 
and publication in the United States in the 
proportion of 10 to 1, compared with the 
support of the conservative or traditional. 
The proportion may even be very substan- 
tially greater. 

Occasionable mistakes would be forgivable. 
But it is dificult to forgive mistakes in such 
volume. Moreover, mistakes can often be 
corrected. 

And it is one of the most striking features 
of major foundation history in the United 
States that no substantial effort has ever 
been made to correct mistakes. 

Let me give a few illustrations of what I 
mean, out of so many which could be recited. 
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There are some foundations which, like 
the League for Industrial Democracy, have 
been frank in their advocacy of socialism. 

That foundation, originally the Intercol- 
legiate Socialist Society, did not abandon 
its ardent propaganda for soclialism after it. 
changed its name. 

This organization ts ayowedly soclalistic 
and has openly operated as an educational 
arm of the Socialist Party. 

Before the rapprochement between Hitler 
and Stalin in 1939, when the Socialist and 
Communist Parties in the United States 
worked to establish a popular front, many 
known Communists were assisted in placing 
their messages before the American people 
through the tax exemptions granted to the 
League for Industrial Democracy. 

The League for Industrial Democracy is 
only one of many of the smaller tax-exempt 
foundations which have come into the con- 
trol of those cautiously and actively engaged 
in subversion. 

Although we think of foundations in terms 
of the great foundations such as Ford, Car- 
negie, and Rockefeller foundations, there are 
literally hundreds of smaller tax-exempt or- 
ganizations which devote almost their entire 
income to the political area, like the League 
for Industrial Democracy. 
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But some of the major foundations have 
been more subtle than LID and the IPR in 
their support of leftism. 

Perhaps the most vicious and fateful prod- 
uct of foundation financing in our history 
was the Conclusions of the Commission on 
the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association, published in 1934. 

It became a bible of radical educators in 
our country, and its effects have been cumu- 
latively with us. It has done us inestimable 
damage. It was financed to the tune of 
$340,000 by the Carnegie Corp. 

Prof, Harold J. Laski, the philosopher of 
British socialism, said of this report: 

“At bottom, and stripped of its carefully 
neutral phrases, the report is an educational 
program for a Socialist America.” - 
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And Harold Laski knew socialism when he 
saw it. 

The report was, in fact, an utterly frank 
call to the teachers of America to use the 
schools for the purpose of indoctrinating our 
youth into an acceptance of socialism, which 
it called by the equivalent but softer name 
of “collectivism.” 

This monumental report was produced, 
not by a cross section of American academic 
opinion, but by a group overwhelmingly rad- 
ical in its views, a group itself devoted to 
socialization. Read it, some day, and you 
will be shocked. r 

It should shock you more to understand 
that, after publication of this report, the 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, which 
had financed it, made a public statement in 
which he said that, although he, personally, 
did not agree with all of the report, he felt 
the American people should give a vote of 
thanks to its authors. 

You might have thought that, having spent 
$340,000 to finance an advocacy of socialism 
in the schools, this great foundation might 
have supported a counterbalancing project— 
a study on the defense of capitalism by pro- 
fessors of contrary opinion so that the Ameri- 
can people and the American educators could 
have the benefit of both sides of the argu- 
ment, at least. Nothing like this was done. 

The report was published and widely dis- 
seminated and today it stands as an educa- 
tional charter in the United States. 

Almost equally shocking and dangerous is 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences which 
is regarded as the “bible” or the social 
sciences. It was sponsored with foundation 
money. 

It is not only heavily slanted to the left 
but it slanders the free-enterprise system. 

It would appear to be clearly designed to 
promote socialism among teachers and stu- 
dents. > 

The keyman in its preparation, Alvin 
Johnson, admitted he had two assistant edi- 
tors who “asserted they were Socialists” and 
he said he was informed“ another was a 
Communist. 
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Do not think that these incidents stand 
alone. 

American foundations contributed some $4 
million to the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, for so many years the 
operating base of the late Harold J. Laski, 
and the fountainhead of Fabian socialism. 

Devotion to the principle of academic free- 
dom has been a tradition of the American 
Republic since its establishment. But I 
think that history has demonstrated that the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science was at once something more and less 
than an institution of higher learning. 

In the years immediately before World War 
II. it was communism's most respectable and 
effective forward base in the Western World. 

The Carnegie Corp. selected Gunnar Myr- 
dal, a Scandinavian Socialist, to do a major 
study on the race problem in our South. 

Carnegie’s Myrdal reported in his An 
American Dilemma that our Constitution “is 
in many respects impractical and ill-suited 
for modern conditions” and that its adoption 
was “merely a plot against the common 
people.” 

He also stated that Americans have “a rel- 
atively low degree of respect for law and 
order.” 

And he bemoans the “anarchistic tendency 
in America's legal culture.” 

Even before his Carnegie grant, Myrdal 
was a Rockefeller fellow at the School of 
International Studies in Geneva, 

This is another example of the Incredible 
fact that the fortunes piled up by industrial 
giants are being used today to discredit our 
system of enterprise of free labor and free 
management that gave them birth. 


Our form of government, of course, does 
not appeal to this European Socialist, im- 
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ported by the Carnegie Foundation to teach 
us better ways of living. 

Another Carnegie unit financed a book 
called Business as a System of Power, written 
by Prof. Robert A. Brady, who likened our 
Messrs. Knudsen, Stettinius, and Bernard 
Baruch to Hermann Goering, described our 
business system as a form of feudalism, and 
opined that “war is necessary for capitalist 
Survival.“ 

Professor Lynd, in his introduction to this 
important foundation-supported book, stated 
that “capitalist economic power constitutes 
a direct, continuous, and fundamental 
threat to the whole structure of democratic 
authority everywhere and always.” 

Another Carnegie-financed item is the 
Proper Study of Mankind, a book which was 
designed under the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council, the major inter- 
mediary organization supported by the great 
foundations. This influential book, which 
sold 50,000 copies, was written by Stuart 
Chase, who has advocated collectivism by 
name. 

- xt 

Mr. Chase was the selected apologist for 
Many of the theses which those who operate 
the foundation combine favor, theses which 
Push research and academic opinion to the 
left. 

Among them is the cultural-lag theory, to 
which I have referred, that we must change 
our ways of living and even our social con- 
cepts because of our advancing civilization, 

It may sound reasonable, that theory, but 
it is actually a medium for questioning our 
Moral standards and our fundamental gov- 
ernmental and social precepts—an ideal way 
for those who are collectivist minded to un- 
dermine our beliefs and faiths. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has been frank 
in its support of this dangerous cultural lag 
theo: 


The Ford Foundation gave a million to the 
Friends Service Committee, which, in turn, 
sponsored the World Youth Congress, a Com- 
munist front, and sent a delegate to the 
World Youth Festival in Prague in 1947, an 
admittedly Communist affair. It also advo- 
cated Red China's admission to the United 
Nations. 

Alfred Sloan Foundation financed public- 
affairs pamphlets, some of which were the 
next thing to Communist leaflets. They were 
sold in Communist bookstores but were also 
distributed to libraries and frequently used 
in high schools. 

The evidence is plain that the leftist move- 
Ment in this country has penetrated the 
foundation world as consciously and inten- 
tionally as did the Communists. 

It was incontrovertibly established that 
the Amertcan Communists were directed by 
Moscow to infiltrate American foundations 
and to use their funds to promote commu- 
nism in the United Staes. 

We know that they succeeded to some ex- 
tent, but we may never know the full extent, 
as their methods are devious. Two well- 
known foundations had their tax-exempt 
status lifted by the Treasury because of 
Communist subversion, And I understand 
the Fund for the Republic is now under in- 
vestigation. 

But in the case of the infiltration of col- 
lectivists or socialists into the foundations, 
we know a great deal about it. They have 
virtually taken over the operating phases of 
the major foundations, and through them or 
in conjunction with them have taken over a 
Vast part of the direction of thought and 

in our educational system. 

We have called this use of the foundations 
for the promotion of socialism by the name 
“subversion.” 

For this our enemies have bitterly criti- 
tized us. 

The Socialist in the United States prefers 
to have the term “subversion” confined to 
Communist penetration. > 
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But the term “subversion” denotes an 
undermining, a chipping away. In this sense 
the promotion of socialism is clearly sub- 
versive of our institutions. 

Moreover, it is my opinion, and I am far 
from alone, that subversion through social- 
ism offers us a far greater internal danger 
than the threat of communism. 

There is no doubt that socialism and com- 
munism go hand in hand. The Socialist 
may hate the Communist, but the Commu- 
nist loves the Socialist. 

The Communist knows that if the Social- 
ist is able to get the upper hand and to de- 
stroy a capitalistic system, the Communist 
can quickly take over. 

There is much misconception about the 
relationship of socialism and communism. 

They are the same and identical thing ex- 
cept for one single difference—the Commu- 
nist believes in establishing the Socialist 
order by force, while the Socialist is gen- 
erally content to achieve it through subver- 
sive methods—by perverting a democracy. 

I wish I had time to give you case after 
case of socialist propaganda financed by the 
Carnegie Corp., the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Ford Foundation, and others, each with- 
cut repudiation afterward, each without 
any effort being made to counteract the im- 
pact of what had appeared. 
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As I intimated previously, one can per- 
haps exonerate the trustees who did not 
understand what was being done with the 
money they allocated to such projects 
exonerate them for having been uninformed; 
yes. 
But one cannot exonerate them for having 
abdicated their trust functions by relying 
upon professional employees and advisers 
and intermediary organizations to do their 
thinking for them. 

Nor can one forgive them for either not 
having studied the products of their negli- 
gence or else having failed to repudiate or 
counter the evil which reading must have 

We must congratulate Mr. Henry Ford II 
for having finally had the courage to re- 
pudiate (in somewhat gentler language than 
one might have hoped for) the irresponsible 
and dangerous antics of the Fund for the 
Republic. 

But does this belated and qualified dis- 
avowal excuse Mr. Ford and his fellow trus- 
tees of the Ford Foundation for having 
created this Fund for the Republic and placed 
$15 million in the administrative hands of 
Mr. Paul Hoffman and Dr. Hutchins knowing 
from their own experience with them, that 
they could use it for purposes conforming 
to their own radical political predilections? 

I do not say that foundations should avoid 
the social sciences. They need support, just 
as do the true sciences, medicine, public 
health, the humanities, etc. 

But I do say that the social sciences form 
a dangerous area for foundation activity 
unless they are approached with the greatest 
objectivity and realism. 

There are perhaps dangers even in direct 
grants to institutions, such as universities, 
when these themselves are to select the areas 
of research and its administrators. 

But there are natural protections within 
most such institutions. 

The dangers are limited by its traditions, 
its academic ofganizations, its inter-con- 
fiicting opinion, and other factors which 
keep such an institution reasonably on the 
track of objectivity. 


It might be better if foundations which 
-wish to support social science research did so 


solely through undirected and unselected 
grants to universities and colleges, 

But if they, with the help of their inter- 
mediary organizations, decide to design and 


control such research themselves, they must 


do so in conformance with their duty to the 
public to whose service they are, and by law 
must be, dedicated. 
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This dedication requires objectivity, which 
in itself is not easy. There are many excuses 
for avoiding this responsibility. 

xiu 


For example, professional foundation man- 
agers frequently talk about the desirability 
of using foundation funds as risk capital, 
in ventures where the chances of success are 
too remote to attract normal financing. 

This is an intriguing concept, and has 
great validity when you are talking about 
medical research, and other basically non- 
controversial areas. 

If, however, risks are to be taken with the 
form of our society, or with the form of our 
Government, or with public opinion in flelds 
which affect our morals, ethics, and political 
theory, then I, for one, do not believe this 
to be a proper use of public trust funds. 

When funds as huge and powerful as those 
of the Ford Foundation can be focused upon 
the proliferation of unscientific science, the 
Tisks to society are so great that I do not 
believe we can tolerate such risk-taking. 

My time is too short to give you more. I 
must close with a plea to you and other like 
you to become alert to what has happened 
in the foundation world—and what is cur- 
rently happening. 

I close, as well, with a plea to the trustees 
of the great foundations themselves to give 
closer attention to their own organizations. 

As matters now stand, the tremendous 
amount of good performed by these founda- 
tions is being jeopardized by their delin- 
quencies. 

It is possible pressure for legislative control 
of foundations may increase. I would de- 
plore it if such legislation became necessary. 

There is an easier cure, one which would 
permit these huge organizations to continue 
independently. They have done so much for 
the benefit of humanity and should be 
allowed to continue. 

In your field of medicine, for instance, so 
many great accomplishments have been 
foundation financed. 

But the great aggregate of good they have 
done cannot excuse the evil for which they 
have been responsible; and the day may come 
when society is unwilling to permit them 
full freedom unless they reform from within, 

That is what I hope for, that their trustees 
will come to understand that they must re- 
store these foundations to the full 
which careful management would entitle 
them, and to the very useful place in our 
society which foundations should occupy. 

Such reform from within would entall jet- 
tisoning, once and for all, the political influ- 
ences to which they have been subjected, It 
would demand a general housecleaning, both 
as to their academic advisers, their profes- 
sional staffs, and the intermediary organiza- 
tions which they support financially and use 
as retailers. 2 

A foundation, by its very public character, 
must be wholly objective and wholly free 
from any political influence, 

This is particularly true, obviously enough, 
when the political forces which seek to influ- 
ence it are those which are seeking to propel 
us toward a state which they see as ideal but 
which must inevitably piteh us into slavery 
of socialism. 


Our People of the Hebrew Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following excellent editorial from the 
Chelsea Record, Chelsea, Mass., com- 
memorating the Feast of the Passover. 

Our own security and the prevention 
of Communist expansion is dependent 
upon a peaceful solution of Middle East- 
tern tension. 

The dangers to Israel and the free 
world resulting from the Egyptian pur- 
chase of arms from Czechoslovakia, 
called for decisive action by our Gov- 
ernment to end the threat of war in the 
Near East through the promotion of an 
honorable peace settlement between the 
parties. 

Our American people will not permit 
the sacrifice of Israel to Communist in- 
filtration of the Near East: 

Harpy PASSOVER 


With much pomp and ceremony our citi- 
zens of Hebrew faith have been celebrating 
the feast of Passover during this week and 
will continue to observe the holiday part of 
next week. It is a holiday which commemo- 
rates Israel's liberation from Egyptian bond- 
age more than 3,000 years ago. 

The Jews are.a people whose history has 
been filled with sorrow and sadness, but they 
have a few occasions of joyous celebration 
and the Passover holiday is just such a 
festival. 

Family gatherings have been held every- 
where, and the beautiful seder services gen- 
erally held on the first and second nights of 
the holiday and presided over by the head of 
the family, and participated in by every 
member, including the children, was one of 
the highlights of the occasion. It is at this 
time that the full story of the observance of 
the feast is recounted and dramatized by the 
reading of the Hagadah, a book which nar- 
rates the story of the exodus and relates all 
the accompanying miracles, as well as 
psalms, prayers, and expressions of thanks- 
giving. 

Today the Israelis are again being threat- 
ened, and the Egyptians again appear to be 
their main enemy. Those who read and un- 
derstand the Hagadah are beginning to 
realize that the book, written a good many 
years ago, is not far-fetched and not a fairy- 
tale. It becomes more meaningful to the 
Jewish people as the years progress. 

Not only the Jew but every liberty-loving 
people are now well aware that liberty must 
be defended, if not actively fought for in 
each generation, almost everywhere in the 
world. 

It is the earnest desire and sincere wish 
of this newspaper that the Jewish people as 
well as the non-Jew will eventually settle 
their differences in an amicable manner. 


Hon. Walter A. Gordon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of California recently named 
the Honorable Walter A. Gordon, Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands, as Alumnus 
of the Year for 1955. This recognition 
is another indication of the outstanding 
service Governor Gordon has rendered. 

I join in paying tribute to this fine 
Californian and American whose work 
as chairman of the California Adult Au- 
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thority and now as Governor of the 
Virgin Islands is bringing so much credit 
to our country. 

I wish to include in the Record at this 
point, several articles from the Cali- 
fornia Monthly concerning Governor 
Gordon: 

ALUMNUS pF THE YEAR: WALTER A. GORDON 

A new name was added to a distinguished 
roster of Californians on March 23 when 
Walter A. Gordon 1918 was named the Uni- 
versity of California Alumnus of the Year 
for 1955. 

Gordon, who last summer was appointed 
by President Dwight Eisenhower to the Gov- 
ernorship of the Virgin Islands, has had a 
long and truly distinguished career as foot- 
ball star, Berkeley police officer, attorney, 
football coach and scout, and nationally 
known penologist. As chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Adult Authority, which grants parole 
and fixes terms of imprisonment, he pio- 
neered developments which have contributed 
significantly to California’s excellent repu- 
tation for its correctional institutions. He 
was with the Adult Authority 11 years be- 
fore resigning to accept the Virgin Islands 
appointment. 

During his student days, Gordon not only 
won honors as California's first All-American 
football player as a lineman on Andy Smith's 
teams of 1916-18, but also excelled in box- 
ing and wrestling. Following graduation, 
he joined the Berkeley police force and con- 
tinued studies at Boalt Hall for the law de- 
gree he won in 1922, He was in practice for 
21 years as an attorney, taking time out for 
many years to work as a scout and football 
coach for the Golden Bears during the fall. 

Former Gov. Earl Warren appointed him 
chairman of the California Adult Authority 
in 1944, 

He assumed his duties in the Virgin Isə 
lands in September 1955. As the islands’ 
chief executive, he guides the destiny of 
about 30,000 citizens. In addition 100,000 
persons visit the colorful islands annually. 

At ceremonies during the Charter Day 
Banquet on March 23, Gordon became the 
13th. person honored as a recipient of the 
Alumnus of the Year Award. Previous per- 
sons so honored are: Gen. James H. Doolittle, 
1918, air force leader; Dr. Joseph Erlanger 
1895, Nobel Laureate in physiology; Presi- 
dent Robert Gordon Sproul 1913; Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren 1912; the late Monroe E. 
Deutsch 1902, University vice president and 
provost emeritus; Glenn T. Seaborg 1934, 
Nobel prizewinning nuclear scientist; J. D. 
Zellerbach 1913, former ECA director in 
Italy; Kenneth Pitzer 1937, former director 
of research for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; Stephen D. Bechtel 1923, international 
builder; Horace M. Albright 1912, conserva- 
tionist; General William F. Dean 1922, dis- 
tinguished military leader, and Lillian Mol- 
ler Gilbreth 1900, management engineer. 


WALT GORDON: CALIFORNIAN, AMERICAN 
“ALUMNUS OF THE Yrar" 

We think one of the finest things which 
has happened at the University of California 
in a long, long time is the selection of Walter 
oy trial 18, as “Alumnus of the Year” for 

The selection was unanimously made after 
careful consideration of many outstanding 
nominees by the Awards Committee of the 
Alumni Council, enthusiastically approved 
by the members of the Council of the Alumni 
Association and greeted with thrilling and 
heart-warming acclamation by more than 
1,000 persons present when it was announced 
at the charter banquet in San Francisco on 
March 23. 

The popularity of this selection, however, 
is not the reason it was a fine thing. 

Perhaps the first and foremost reason that 
this was a splendid act is simply the fact 
that Walt Gordon so richly and clearly de- 
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served the honor. The “Alumnus of the 
Year” award is made to that alumnus of the 
University of California who is determined 
to have made the most outstanding con- 
tribution to mankind or to the general wel- 
fare for the year in which the award is given. 
Of the many splendid nominees for the 
award for 1955, Walt Gordon stood quite 
clearly head and shoulders above the other 
excellent candidates. 

His achievements, his contributions, have 
been solid and significant. They commenced 
many years ago, indeed when he was still a 
student on the Berkeley campus; they con- 
tinued during his early years as an alumnus 
and increasingly through later years; and 
they have culminated within the immediate 
past to a point where Walt Gordon ranks 
today not only as an outstanding Californian 
but as a great American. 

Another reason why his selection was such 
a fine one is simply that Walt is such a 
swell guy. We don’t know if we have ever 
known a man who seems to be so universally 
well liked. It has been our pleasure to know 
and to be closely associated with Walt for 
nearly a quarter of a century. He has come 
into contact with literally thousands of peo- 
ple in all walks of life. There may well be 
people who don't like Walt—we don't know 
of anyone who doesn’t have some detrac- 
tors—but, frankly, we don't know of any of 
them. Instead, everywhere we go and 
among the thousands of people we meet and 
see, we hear only good words about Walt 
Gordon. This wide friendship and popu- 
larity hasn't happened because Walt is 
simply a pleasant man without positive views 
on those things which count in life. Rather, 
in fact, he does have very definite points of 
view on most matters of major issue. Rath- 
er, he is liked, respected, and almost beloved 
because he has the qualities of a real man. 
He has conviction for his own point of view 
but understanding of the other fellow’s be- 
liefs. He has positive suggestions for im- 
provement, not negative reactions which re- 
sult in impasse or failure. His warm, friend- 
ly manner is infectious in breeding true 
friendships—the kind which last through the 
years and across the miles. He has an un- 
derstanding of human problems which sur- 
passes that of almost any man we have met. 
Perhaps, in the final analysis, this great 
quality has enabled him to make the kind of 
positive contribution to mankind and the 

welfare for which he has been recog- 
nized with this “Alumnus of the Year” award. 

We have noted some of the reasons why 
we believe this was a splendid selection. 
There are other reasons as well. Perhaps 
we sum them up when we say that some- 
how this selection, to us, symbolizes the 
opportunity that is America. And this is 
the kind of America which was envisioned 
by our forefathers when they wrote into the 
founding documents of our ways of free- 
dom and democracy the fundamental prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity. As Cali- 
fornians, we can thank God that in this 
university, in this State of our great land, 
an award of meaning and importance such 
at this one is made on the basis of merit 
alone, and as the result of one's contribu- 
tions, Judged on their value and significance, 
by fair-minded fellow alumni and fellow 
citizens. 

Walt Gordon, alumnus of the class of 1918, 
earned his spurs as the first football player 
in the West to be named to all-American 
recognition. He earned the respect of many 
a foe on the mat and in the ring as inter- 
collegiate champion in boxing and wrestling. 
Several generations of football players were 
better players then and are better men today 
as a result of the coaching and teaching of 
Walt Gordon, assistant football coach at 
California. Many a California football vic- 
tory can be credited to the wise counsel of 
football scout Walt Gordon. Police practices 
and the administration of justice in the 
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State of California have received valuable 
Contributions from the work and teachings 
Of police officer Walt Gordon. The practice 
Of the law has benefited, as well, from the 
work of attorney Walt Gordon. The prison 
and parole system in the State of California 
and throughout the United States have bene- 
fited immeasurably from the service of Walt 
Gordon as member and chairman of the 
California State Adult Authority. Today, 
the United States and the peoples of the 
Virgin Islands both deriye benefit and satis- 
faction because Walt Gordon is Governor 
Of those islands. Yes, mankind and the gen- 
€ral welfare have been served mightily by the 
Contributions of our friend and fellow Cali- 
fornian whom we hail with pride and honor, 
Our alumnus of the year for 1955, Walt 
on. 


Soviet Broken Promises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of the current diplomatic manipu- 
lations of the Red Kremlin, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House an editorial which recently 
appeared in Nowy Swiat, the Polish 
Morning World, and a pertinent letter 
Written by my distinguished friend, K. 
Stefan Pomierski, of Glen Cove, N. V., 
Which was printed in the Tablet. 

The material follows: 

From Nowy Swiat of March 22, 1956] 
Muc Apo Anout NOTHING 

During the last few days it really did seem 
2s if the press of our country was being taken 
for another ride by clever Red Russian tac- 
ticians. Once again voluminous news ma- 
terial and editorial comment on U. S. S. R.'s 
alleged internal trouble found its way into 
the columns of our dally newspapers. What 
happened in Caucasian Georgia has been 
Presented to us as some sort of a revolt, nay, 
& full-scale revolution. 

Stalin's and Beria’s homeland probably has 
many ardent followers of these two paranolac 
Murderers among members of the local Com- 
munist Party. Kremlin bigwigs may have 
Simplified their task of getting rid of them by 
the well-known method of provocation in 
Which they excel. Khrushchey and his group 
are past masters in the art that made Machi- 
Avelli famous. Khrushehev's 7-hour speech, 
dellvered during the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party in Moscow, is still being 
analyzed in this country. His subsequent at- 
tack on Stalin is still making headlines. The 
New York Times honors the first secretary of 
the Russian Communist Party by calling him 
“a modern Oedipus,” and poor Khrushchev 
has much trouble in finding out what it really 
means. 

Though we may be suspected of oversim- 
Dlifying a very complicated problem, we risk 
the statement that naive political thinking 
Prompts us to make mountains out of mole- 
hills. The Georgian purges—no matter how 
extensive—serve two purposes: (1) Liquida- 
tion of Stalin's and Beria’s adherents, and 
(2) producing much wishful thinking in the 
West. There is probably little revolt tn 

Remnants of the Ramashvili move- 
Ment are dormant in that mountainous land, 
and they are the only ones that dream of 
Georgia's independence. 
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[Prom the Tablet of February 11, 1956] 
RecaLts RED VIOLATIONS 


Dear Sm: Mr. Bulganin, by submitting to 
us repeated bids for a 20-year friendship 
pact, should be firmly reminded of the many 
pacts which were broken by the Communist 
dictators whenever it appeared to the ad- 
vantage of the Soviet Russian regime. 

Government officials, Members of Congress, 
editors, radio and television commentators 
should not hesitate to tell the American pub- 
lic and the world, over and over again, all 
the details as to the violations of these 
treaties by Red Russia. 

We must always be strong and united in a 
grave hour such as the present by giving a 
fearless answer to impudent demands which 
obviously have an ulterior motive. 

K. STEFAN POMIERSKI. 

GLEN COVE. 


Rt. Rev. Frances L. Shea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following inspiring eulogy given at 
the funeral of the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Francis L. Shea, V. F., by the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Patrick J. 
Lydon, pastor of St. Mark's Church, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Monsignor Shea is the late beloved 
pastor of St. Michael's Church, North 
Andover, Mass. 

What a wonderful useful life he led. 
He contributed vitally to each of us 
within his reach. His departure is our 
great loss: 

MONSIGNOR SHEA EvLocy TovucHInG 

The eulogy given at the funeral of Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Francis L. Shea, V. F. Thursday by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Lydon, pastor of 
St. Mark's Church, Dorchester, and long- 


“time intimate friend of the deceased, fol- 


lows: 

“Fear ye not, for I have redeemed thee 
and have called thee by name, Thou art 
mine.“ IS. 43. 

“To pronounce a eulogy simply to add to 
the reputation of the dead, or to flatter 
the deaf ears of a corpse with tardy praise 
would be but an empty gesture. But it can 
be of great spiritual profit to us all to draw 
attention to high and noble example, and to 
meditate on the common virtues as prac- 
ticed in the everyday life of our beloved 
friend, Msgr. Francis L. Shea. This is 
especiallystrue of a dead priest, for the priest 
is set as an example not only for his fellow 
priests but for the faithful as well. The 
strongest appeal that Saint Paul could make 
to his converts is contained in his words, 
‘I have given you an example.“ 

But very often, as was the case with our 
dear friend, Monsignor Shea, the priest is by 
nature shy and reticent and only a privi- 
leged few are able to discern his many vir- 
tues and admirable qualities. For nearly 
50 years, ever since he was a young man at 
Boston College High School, I have been his 
admiring friend, and reverently I shall en- 
deavor to uncover some of his virtues that 
they may edify and be an inspiration for us, 

“The text which I have chosen from the 
43d chapter of the prophet Isaias was a prom- 
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ise that Almighty God made of old to His 
chosen people and in which each of us have 
a share; “Fear not for I have redeemed thee 
and have called thee by name, Thou art 
mine.” Each of us was truly chosen and 
created by Him out of nothing and we belong 
to Him so closely that He tells us He has 
counted the very hairs of our head. And in 
this text He reminds us that we belong to 
Him by a second and more profound title, 
for He has purchased and redeemed us by 
His precious blood. 

“But in a very special sense this text can 
be applied to every priest, for from his birth 
he is the object of God's predilection and spe- 
cial care. Out of all the boys in his neigh- 
borhood and in his school, Nonsignor Shea 
had the marks of a divine vocation; he alone 
had been called by God by name to be His 
priest, to be His very own. 

“Sometimes, as in the case of the rich 
young man in the Gospel, the one whom God 
chooses, for He never deprives anyone of his 
free will, shuts out the divine call, ‘because 
he has much possessions,’ too much love of 
home, hunger for human love, fondness for 
money, or love of ease. 

“In the case of Monsignor Shea, our 
Divine Lord, who loved poverty, willed that 
our dear friend, like Himself, should be born 
in humble circumstances. And one by one, 
while he was yet very young took from him 
first, his father and then his dear mother, 
and one by one all the members of his family 


_ until all that remain to mourn for him are 


his three nephews and a niece. But in all 
his troubles he never wavered in answering 
God's call, and in June 8, 1917, nearly 39 
years ago, he was ordained a priest by the 
late Cardinal O’Connell. 

He served a long and inspiring curacy in 
St. Peter's parish, Lowell, where he did out- 
standing work with youth and for several 
years conducted very successful camps for 
both boys and girls on the shores of a lake in 
Dunstable. At that time this kind of work 
Was a new and untried departure in parish 
endeavor. All his priestly life in Lowell, 
West Roxbury, Medfield, and here in North 
Andover he has had a special and Christlike 
love of children. And the young were drawn 
naturally to him and little children felt at 
home in his presence. How happy he was 
when he secured his first school here and was 
able to build a fitting convent for the good 
Sisters. But his hunger for the little ones 
of Christ still drove him on and if God had 
spared him only a few months more he would 
have completed another school to accom- 
modate all the children who clamored to 
enter under his care. 

“Monsignor Shea had a ready smile that 
lighted up his whole countenance and his 
kindly spirit seemed to be perpetual with 
him, and made everyone he met his friend. 
It would be hard to meet a man who had so 
many genuine friends. He was easy to ap- 
proach and his simplicity of character at once 
set everyone at ease. Whether one was a 
Catholic or not made little difference to him. 

“Monsignor Shea never strove to be an ora- 
tor in the accepted sense of the word, but 
with his consecrated and unselfish back- 
ground he was bound to be different from 
other speakers. When the heart is full the 
lips become eloquent. He had the heart of 
an evangelist and was impelled to speak out 
for Christ, so that his hearers were moved by 
his direct and earnest message. His mind 
was well stocked by good reading that both 
enriched his ministry and gave him facility 
in explaining the holy mysteries of the faith 
in clear and simple language. 

“For nearly 39 years this good priest had 
been zealous in caring for the sick and in 
teaching others how to die. And so he was 
well prepared himself to meet death unafraid 
‘when it quietly and unexpectedly came upon 
him early in the morning of the day after 
Easter. . 
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“We cannot separate the grave from Easter. 
The first rays of Easter morning fell on a 
broken tomb and on a white clothed angelic 
spirit sitting on the very tomb. Listen to the 
comforting words of the angel Why weepest 
thou? Heisrisen. He is not here.“ We must 
not think that we are about to lay away Mon- 
signor Shea in the grave. St. Paul defines 
death as To depart and be with Christ.“ Our 
Lord said the same thing to the dying thief, 
This day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.’ 
And to His disciples again he said, ‘I go to 
prepare a place for you, that where I am you 
also may be.“ We must never forget that the 
tombs of our dear dead are always empty, and 
if we have faith, we, too, can hear the angels 
telling us, They are not here. They are 
with Christ.“ 

“If we have faith, we can be closer to our 
dead than even when they were alive. Jesus 
cannot deceive us. He tells us, ‘I am the Res- 
urrection and the Life. He that believeth in 
Me, although he be dead, shall live; and 
everyone who liveth and believeth in Me shall 
not die forever.’ 

“And let us remember, dear friends, that 
Jesus showed Himself unchanged and un- 
chilled by the grave. He arose from the grave 
with the same body which hung on the cross 
and He appealed to His sacred wounds to 
witness-to His identity. Like Him our be- 
loved dead retain all that is noble and beau- 
tiful of the affections of earth. They love us. 
They remember and think and pray for us. 

“Therefore we must not think of Mon- 
signor Shea as dead, but as living with Christ. 
Let us pray for him and every day when we 
visit this church that he loved so much, let 
us live with him in sacred intercourse by 
faith. It will help us so to live that when it 
comes our own time to die we shall be worthy 
to live with him, our dear friend, in Christ 
Jesus. Amen.” 


Cross-Florida Barge Canal Should Begin 
Construction Now To Prevent Subma- 
rine Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
` HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to call the attention of the 
House of Representatives to an excellent 
editorial in the April 3 edition of the 
Washington Star, and to emphasize that 
the implications of this editorial, to- 
gether with other available information, 
indicate that we should no longer delay 
the construction of the Congress- 
approved cross-Florida barge canal. 

This editorial points out that our 
highest military authorities are united in 
the view that there is an extremely seri- 
ous threat to our country from the con- 
tinuous buildup of Soviet military power. 
Moreover, the editorial underlines the 
emphasis of Russia on submarines. As 
-General Gruenther said, the buildup of 
submarines must be viewed in the light 
of the fact that there is no cold war 
value to a submarine. General Gruen- 
ther is quoted as saying that there are 
five times more submarines in the Soviet 
feet than Germany had in 1939. 

All of this points to a need for constant 
reappraisal of our military strength. It 
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is my opinion that our armed services 
have been reduced too drastically. The 
tremendous loss to our country in World 
War I from German submarines and the 
potentially much greater threat from 
Russian submarines in the future point 
up the fact that our country should do 
longer delay the immediate construction 
of the cross-Florida barge canal. The 
statistics show that the canal could have 
been paid for by the losses which would 
have been prevented in World War II if 
it had been under operation at that time. 
Now that the threat to American military 
and domestic shipping has been so great- 
ly increased, there should be no further 
delay in commencing this project. The 
editorial reads as follows: 
Sovier POWER AND THE SEA 

As emphasized in their recent testimony 
before a House subcommittee on defense 
appropriations, our highest military author- 
ities are united in the view that our country 
has never before faced a worse threat than 
the one now confronting it in the form of 
Soviet armed power, actual and potential. 

This power, backed by a steadily expanding 
heavy industrial base, has within the past 
decade been built up on a truly massive scale. 
As a result, equipped as it is with a growing 
arsenal of atomic-hydrogen weapons, the 
Soviet Union today is second only to the 
United States in terms of military might. In 
fact, in some fields—such as the development 
of guided and ballistic missiles—it may be 
ahead of us in certain respects. Moreover, as 
everybody already knows, its combat-ready 
army is the biggest in the world, and its air 
force is rapidly becoming as formidable as 
our own. Similarly its navy, which was a 
puny and inconsequential thing 10 years ago, 
now is very strong, particularly in its sub- 
marine branch. 

Indeed, in the opinion of at least some of 
our military leaders, the buildup of Russia's 
Navy—a navy still far behind ours in many 
categories, but apparently bigger than Brit- 
ain’s—constitutes the most significant de- 
velopment of Soviet grand strategy since the 
end of the Second World War. And an 
especially sobering aspect of that develop- 
ment has been the emphasis placed on sub- 
marines. Last year, for example, the Krem- 
lin built more of these lethal undersea raid- 
ers than the rest of the world combined, and 
quite a few of them presumably are capable 
of launching not merely torpedoes against 
ships but missiles against land targets. Now 
totaling about 400 in a combat-ready status, 
they do not yet include any that are atomic- 
powered like our Nautilus, but large numbers 
of them are advanced snorkel types whose 
potentialities are unquestionably deadly. 

The fact that the Russians have gone all 
out in building such craft has elicited an- 
other warning from General Gruenther, 
commander of NATO forces in Europe. Thus, 
as he declared in Paris the other day, “I can 
explain in terms of the cold war why they 
have 175 divisions in Russia, 20,000 planes, 
and 60 divisions in the satellites. But I 
can't explain 400 submarines. There is no 
cold-war value to a submarine. It is a hot- 
war weapon. They have five times more sub- 
marines than Germany had in 1939." And 
no one who remembers the battle of the 
Atlantic, and how Hitler's U-boats came 
close to severing the allied lifeline between 
America and Britain, needs to be instructed 


in the significance of such a military statistic, 


Clearly, coupled with its land and air 
strength, the Soviet Union's seapower— 
meaning primarily submarines—adds up to a 
potential menace of the first magnitude. 
Small wonder that Admiral Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, has stressed to the House 
group that “It is essential that the United 
States recognize this growing threat in time. 


April 10 
‘We cannot be sure today that we are moving 
fast enough to keep ahead.” We ought to 
make sure. There should be no doubt about 
it whatever. 


St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I insert therein a very re- 
markable tribute to St. Patrick’s Day 
which was recently paid in the columns 
of the celebrated Clinton Daily Item by 
my dear and valued friend, and distin- 
guished fellow townsman, Mr. Alexander 
Cameron Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan, who recently celebrated 
his 88th St. Patrick's Day, is a native of 
Ireland, a great admirer of the great 
Scottish poet, Bobby Burns, and devoted 
to the illustrious Scotch-Irish tradition. 
I have known Mr. Duncan since my early 
youth, and it has been his unfailing cus- 
tom through his long and useful life to 
celebrate St. Patrick’s Day and the birth 
of the great Robert Burns, apparently 
with equal zest and spirit. 

His love of America where he has spent 
so many years of his constructive life is 
truly inspiring, and he is rich indeed in 
spirit, in courage, in loyalties, and friend- 
ships. He is exceptionally active and 
vigorous and moves about his daily rou- 
tine with exceptional alacrity, 


It is said that “as a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he,” and that is certainly 
true of Alexander Cameron Duncan, be- 
cause in his heart he is a fine, tolerant, 
Christian gentlemen, a true friend whom 
the entire community respects, admires, 
and loves, and an American of whom we 
can all be proud. 


I regard it as a privilege to express to 
him my compliments, appreciation, and 
gratitude for his outstanding tribute to 
the honored St. Patrick, and I am sure 
it will be interesting to the Members of 
Congress and a great many people 
throughout the Nation who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Sr. PATRICK'S Dar 

As I celebrate my 88th St. Patrick's Day I 
want to remember one grand old Irishman, a 
friend of mine for many years. 

He is Patrick Donahoe who was editor of 
the Pilot, America’s oldest Catholic news 
weekly which celebrates its 127th year of 
publication this year. 

The celebrated Bostonian was awarded 
Notre Dame's medal for his outstanding serv- 
ices to the Catholic cause in the United 
States. 

He died at the age of 90, after having for 
nearly 70 years played an eminent and hon- 
orable role in the Catholic life of Boston. 

It is 70 years since I saw the peat reek rising 
from those Irish, whitewashed thatched 
homes. I was 1 of 10 born in such a house. 
Four of us remain, all over 80 years, 

Saturday, March 17, we celebrate St. Pat- 
rick's Day. With St. Patrick's Day spring 
comes to Ireland, and to the hearts of Eire’s 
Sons and daughters wherever they may be, 
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Throughout the length and breadth of all 
Eire’s many counties from Cork te Caven, 
from to Kildare, from Meath to Mayo, 
St. Patrick’s Day is celebrated in every cot- 
tage, every castle in every croft and hamlet. 

is no whitewashed cottage so humble, 
no country estate se proud er pretentious 
that the memory of Bire's patren saint is neg- 
on this significant day. 

It is a day of reverence and reyerent mem- 
Ory of pride in Elre’s destiny. 

In every peat-perfumed cabin, Irish hearts 
turn to St. Patrick and his great labors of love 
for his Iand and folk of Eire. And far beyond 
the borders of lovely Eire, devoted men and 
Women of Irish stock throughout the world 
seek out a bit of shamrock to make their 

rejoice or, failing that, a bit of green 
ribbon to recall the land and its loveliness, 
the folk and their rollicking good humor 
whence they sprang. 

For there is no lovelier land than Eire. No 
sturdier men and women than the folk it 
breeds. And there is no people so true to its 
faith, so loyal to its martyrs, so proud of its 

s, as the proud folk of Gaelic blood and 
Speech. To all Eire's clans St. Patrick is 
Patron saint. 

ALEXANDER CAMERON DUNCAN, 

CLINTON, Mass. 


South Dakota’s Excellent Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Weekend the South Dakota Press Asso- 
Ciation held its annual convention in 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak, At the same time 
this fine organization of newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers observed its 75th 
birthday. All of us, from time to time; 
have stressed the importance of what the 
American press means to this liberty- 
loving land. During the South Dakota 
Press Association convention last week- 
end a very fine editorial appeared in the 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, written by 
Fred C. Christopherson, editor. This 
editorial discussed the merits of the 
Weekly newspaper, of which there are 
Nearly 200 in South Dakota, and it 
Pointed out the relationship of the 

newspaper to the community 

Which it serves so well that I wish to 

Place this editorial in the Recorp. One 

statement in particular is of interest to 

my colleagues, I am sure, and I want to 

€all special attention to it. The Argus- 
er wrote: 

The weekly press in South Dakota, we 
are inclined to believe, is as good as any in 
the Nation. The editors are representative 
Citizens of their communities and their State. 

express themselves freely and well. 
No political party and no organization con- 
trol them. Their viewpoints are their own, 
set forth clearly and frankly. 


Tam certain that the above statement 
true of newspaper throughout the 
Country in most instances. I think it is 
Significant that this comment did not 
Come from an editor of a weekly news- 
Paper, but from a daily newspaper edi- 
r, from a man in a position to observe 
Weekly newspaper operation without pre- 
judice one way or the other. 
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The editorial follows: 

The South Dakota Press Association is in 
convention in Sioux Falls today and to the 
members we extend a special welcome. 

This association is now in its 75th birth- 
day and its meetings in this city have been 
frequent. Thus it is that the members come 
here as old friends and renew a happy rela- 
tionship that has extended over the years. 

The SDPA membership is composed large- 
ly of the editors of weekly newspapers and 
it seems appropriate upon the occasion of 
their visit to pay a tribute to what they have 
done and what they are doing. The weekly 
press in South Dakota, we are inclined to 
believe, is as good as any in the Nation. The 
editors are representative citizens of their 
communities and their State. They express 
themselves freely and well. No political 
party and no organization control them. 
Their viewpoints are their own, set forth 
clearly and frankly. 

They mean much to their communities— 
much more, in fact, than their communities 
always realize, Invariably they are in the 
forefront of a movement to build their towns 
whether it be a bond issue for new schools 
or a campaign to improve a highway. 

Visit these towns and look about you. 
Rarely, if ever, can you see a good civic proj- 
ect that did not come into being without the 
vigorous support of the editor of the weekly 
newspaper. All of these reflect his helpful 
viewpoint, his loyalty to his hometown, and 
his eagerness to promote that which is 
worth while. 

The town with a thriving weekly news- 
paper is a good town. The town without a 
newspaper is gravely handicapped, as such 
communities well know. But occasionally 
it is a case of, so to speak, “not missing the 
water until the well goes dry.” The wise 
community will appreciate what its press is 
worth and maintain it. 

This is not to suggest that the weekly press 
can’t stand on its own two legs as a business 
institution. Actually what it has to offer to 
its subscribers and its advertisers is a good 
buy, one of the best. For a modest payment, 
it provides the news of the community and 
the area week in and week out. It distrib- 
utes an advertiser’s message into virtually 
every home in the community and the sur- 
rounding area. And it's widely and careful- 
ly read by the subscribers. 

The SDPA has convened more frequently 
in Sioux Falls than in any other city. This 
pleases us, of course, and suggests that the 
meetings have been pleasant and productive. 
We hope that the current session is equally 
worth while. 


Premier Nasser, of Egypt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW FORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial on Pre- 
mier Nasser, of Egypt, which appeared 
in the New York Times of March 30, 
1956; 


EGYPT ON A RAMPAGE 


The rise of Ezypt to a position of primary 
importance in the Middle East today is one 
of the most dramatic and—in the circum- 
stance—most disturbing developments of 
post-war history. The importance, in this 
case, lies in the ability and determination 
to cause mischief. The democratic West is 
the sufferer from the policies pursued by 
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Premier Nasser of Egypt; the Soviet bloc is 
the gainer. Tension and the threat of war 
have increased, Britain amd France are 
protesting; the United States remains silent. 

These are the bare facts and they are 
more than enough to explain the disappeint- 
ment in the Western World over the meteoric 
career of Colonel Nasser. From his personal 
point of view and from the petat of view of 
Egyptian and Arab nationalism, Colonel 
Nasser has been a great success. He is to- 
day the outstanding figure of the Arab world 
and Ezypt is the most important country. 

Colonel Nasser’s appearance on the stage 
of Egypt’s contemporary drama in 1952 was 
welcomed. He was the dominating figure in 
the revolutionary army movement that over- 
threw King Farouk. Since February 1954, 
he has been Premier of Egypt. At first he 
was merely one of a group of officers on 
whom he was dependent, but lately he has 
been all-powerful. It has been argued that 
any alternative to Colonel Nasser would make 
matters worse, bringing chaos and confu- 
sion. This is an almost invariable argu- 
ment in favor of dictators. In any event, 
no one is trying to overthrow Premier Nasser. 

The British have publicly complained over 
the anti-British and revolutionary propa- 
ganda of Ezypt in Bast Africa and the Near 
East, and the French are even more bitter 
over the incitement to revolt of the Moslems 
in North Africa that comes from Cairo and 
the material help given to rebels. All the 
Western powers expressed their concern 
(dismay would have been a better word) 
when Colonel Nasser last September accepted 
the offer to buy arms from the Soviet bloc, 
and we now learn that Egyptian officers are 
being trained in their use behind the Iron 
Curtain, Unfortunately, it was precisely 
this dangerous move, which brought Russia 
into the Middle East for the first time, that 
sent Colonel Nasser’s stock soaring in Egyp- 
tian and Arab eyes. 


U. S. S. “Saratoga” To Be Commissioned 
April 14, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House the fact that on 
April 14, 1956, the U. S. S. Saratoga, 
CVA 60, will be commissioned at the 
New York Naval Shipyard. Upon com- 
missioning, she will become the most 
powerful fighting ship afloat in the en- 
tire world. I believe that the Saratoga 
name is entitled to such an honor be- 
cause the new ship will succeed to the 
name carried by five previous ships which 
participated in illustrious and memorable 
service to the United States. The name 
was originally taken to commemorate the 
famous Battle of Saratoga of our Revo- 
lutionary War, which proved to be its 
turning point. All of the ships which 
have since borne this name have fought 
with great distinction for the United 
States. 

The first U. S. S. Saratoga was an 18 
gun continental sloop-of-war which was 
commissioned in April of 1780. Although 
her life was a short one, she distinguished 
hereself by capturing several ships carry- 
ing heavier armament and taking vessels 
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into port as prizes of war. When last 
seen, in March of 1781, the U. S. S. Sara- 
toga was heading out in pursuit of a 
strange vessel which had been sighted 
on the horizon. She disappeared from 
sight and her fate was never known. 

The second U. S. S. Saratoga won her 
fame on Lake Champlain in the War of 
1812. Commissioned on April 11, 1814, 
she was a 26-gun corvette and first saw 
action on September 11, 1814. At this 
time a great battle was shaping up for 
control of the Great Lakes. The British 
hoped by gaining control of the lakes, 
they could invade the United States 
from the north. In one of the decisive 
battles, the Saratoga, as a result of bril- 
liant seamanship on the part of her 
captain, was able to defeat the British 
flagship, which carried 39 guns. As a 
result of this action, the British plans 
for the northern invasion of the United 
States were abandoned, and the United 
States maintained control of the Great 
Lakes. 

The third U. S. S. Saratoga was a first 
class sloop carrying 20 guns. She re- 
celved her commission in July of 1842 
and served as an integral part of the 
United States Navy from that date until 
1907. During this period of 65 years, the 
Saratoga saw action in the Mexican War, 
was part of Commodore Matthew C. Per- 
ry's squadron in 1853 during the nego- 
tiations for the treaty which opened 
Japan to the West, helped blockade the 
South Atlantic Coast during the Civil 
War, and served as a training ship for 
naval apprentices, She was finally sold 
to the State of Pennsylvania in 1907 for 
use as a training ship. 

The fourth U. S. S. Saratoga was so 
named for only part of her naval career. 
She was launched in December 1891, as 
the U. S. S. New York, an armored cruiser 
carrying all the latest naval improve- 
ments. She was Admiral Sampson's 
flagship in the crucial Battle of San- 
tiago in the Spanish-American War. On 
February 16, 1911, her name was changed 
to the U. S. S. Saratoga, which she car- 
ried until December 1, 1917, During this 
time she served as the flagship of the 
Asiatic Station. On this date, the ves- 
sel's name was again changed to the 
U. S. S. Rochester, and subsequently 
took part in the Nicaraguan campaign of 
1926-31 and other important naval en- 
gagements. In 1938, she was stricken 
from the list of naval vessels. 

The fifth U. S. S. Saratoga was prob- 
ably the most famous of all of the ships 
to bear this illustrious name. She was 
launched in April of 1925 and was the 
first United States vessel to be launched 
as an aircraft carrier, During the years 
1925-41, the U. S. S. Saratoga served as 
a training vessel for aircraft carrier 
pilots and contributed greatly toward the 
promotion of naval aviation. 

On December 7, 1941, the U. S. S. 
Saratoga was in San Diego Harbor. The 
following day she was dispatched for the 
South Pacific carrying marine aircraft 
to bolster the defenses of Wake Island. 
Wake Island surrendered before help 
could reach it, and the Saratoga’s planes 
were delivered to Midway Island, where 
they were of great help in repelling air 
strikes against the island. 
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The Saratoga next saw action in May 
of 1942 when she delivered additional 
aircraft to the carriers which took part 
in the Battle of Midway. She then be- 
came a member of Task Force 17 and 
served as the flagship of Vice Adm. F. J. 
Fletcher. From this time until she be- 
came a member of the famed Task Force 
58, the U. S. S. Saratoga carved out a 
magnificent name for herself. She par- 
ticipated in the landings and capture of 
Guadalcanal. She conducted successful 
raids against the eastern Solomon Is- 
lands. She was responsible for the sink- 
ing of the Japanese aircraft carrier 
Ryujo and for severely damaging the 
Japanese seaplane carrier Chitose. She 
lent great assistance in the marine 
strikes in Empress Augusta Bay and later 
in Tarawa. In March of 1944, she took 
part in operations against the Japanese- 
held islands of Java and Sumatra. She 
then returned to the United States for 
repairs and joined Task Force 58. 

As a member of this notable task force, 
the Saratoga took part in the first car- 
rier-based attack on Tokyo in February 
16-17, 1945. She then lent her support 
to marine units in the invasion of Iwo 
Jima. During this operation she was 
severely damaged by 4 suicide planes 
and 7 bombs. She returned to the United 
States once again for repairs and spent 
the rest of the war performing training 
duties at Pearl Harbor. 

The battle-scarred grand old lady of 
United States aircraft carriers was 
finally swallowed up by the waters of Bi- 
kini Atoll as a result of the underwater 
blast of the atomic bomb test on July 
25, 1946. 

The sixth U. S. S. Saratoga not only 
will be the world's most powerful war- 
ship, with a 60,000-ton displacement, but 
will contain ‘all of the latest mechanical 
improvements since her sister ship, the 
U. S. S. Forrestal, was designed. She 
has an overall length of 1,039 feet, an 
extreme beam of 252 feet, and her speed 
will be in excess of 30 knots—34 miles 
per hour. She is equipped to carry the 
latest jet aircraft. Sufficient replenish- 
ment-at-sea equipment will allow her to 
remain away from port for extended pe- 
riods of time with no loss to battle effi- 
ciency. 

The ship's complement numbers 3,800 
men. These men will be fed by a galley 
which can dispense 1,100 loaves of bread, 
9.400 pounds of vegetables, 1.000 pounds 
of dairy products, 4,600 pounds of meat, 
and 12,100 pounds of dry provisions per 
day. They will be medically cared for by 
a complete 84-bed modern hospital, and 
a pharmacy. There are also 6 battle 
dress stations, 10 decontamination sta- 
tions, 192 first aid boxes, and 4 dental 
offices. 

The contract for building this vessel 
was awarded to the New York Naval 
Shipyard on July 23, 1952. The keel was 
laid on December 16, 1952. 

I believe that a special word of com- 
mendation should be given to the men 
who have worked so diligently on the 
construction of this vessel. These men 
of the New York Naval Shipyard have 
proven that they are a “can do” shipyard 
and have taken those two words as their 
motto, They have performed their jobs 
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with such great efficiency and quality 
that I know that when this vessel is de- 
livered to the United States Navy, it will 
be as perfect a fighting machine as can 
be constructed anywhere, anyplace, any- 
time. 

With such a ship in the capable hands 
of experienced naval personnel, under 
the command of Capt. Robert J. Stroh 
as her first commanding officer, the 
name of the U. S. S. Saratoga will go on 
to greater heights in the annals of our 
United States Navy. Let us pray that 
she will win her place in history by her 
might as a preserver of peace, rather 
than as a defender in war. 


British Colonial Rule of Cyprus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct to the attention of our colleagues 
the following resolutions adopted by all 
the Greek fraternal organizations of 
New York City at a mass meeting held 
at Manhattan Center on March 18, 1956, 
in support of the demand of the Cypriot 
people for freedom and self-determina- 
tion: 

RESOLUTIONS RE BRITISH COLONIAL RULE OF 
CYPRUS 

Two thousand Americans, representing 
125,000 fellow citizens of Greek descent in 
Greater New York, having convened today 
under the auspices of the Cyprus Federation 
of America and the Federation of Hellenic 
Societies, in Manhattan Center, because of 
the unprecedented banishment of Archbishop 
Makarios and his associates, reviewed the 
following points, among others: 

1. Greece and the Greek Cypriots have 
publicly and repeatedly offered to let Brit- 
ain keep all the bases she needs both in 
Cyprus and Greece, as has been the case 
with United States bases in Greece. 

2. The military issue is not whether the 
British are to abandon their base on Cyprus 
but rather whether that base, whatever its 
value, is to be strong or weak. 

3. As recent events demonstrate, continued 
British colonial rule of Cyprus greatly weak- 
ens NATO and the free world. 

4. The issues were narrowed as a result 
of the recent negotiations to: (a) Amnesty 
for all political prisoners; (b) the length of 
time of British control of internal security; 
(c) the composition of the legislature. 

5. The rights of the Turkish minority can 
be fully protected. 

6. The Cypriots, a mature, civilized people, 
could govern themselyes today. 

7. The competence and jurisdiction of the 
United Nations to consider the Cyprus ques- 
tion has already been established. However, 
action has been deferred in order to give the 
opportunity to the parties concerned to settle 
the issue through private negotiations. 

8. The British Government broke off the 
recent negotiations between Archbishop Ma- 
karios of Cyprus and Governor Harding. 

9. Cyprus presents a problem to American 
policy to be met by moral considerations of 
anticolonial principles rather than by com- 
mitments to colonial allies. 

After considering the above, the following 
resolutions were unanimously passed: 
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“Resolved, That— 

“(a) We strongly protest against the ab- 
duction, banishment, and imprisonment of 
Archbishop Makarios, the elected religious 
and political leader of the Greek Cypriot 
community; Bishop Kyprianos, of Kyrenia, 
and their associates in the movement for 

om, and we urge their immediate release 
and restitution to their Sees. 

“(b) We strongly condemn the sacrilege 
Performed by the British forces in invading 
the sanctity of the churches and monasteries 
in Cyprus. 

“(c) We condemn the use of force by the 
British as an instrument of policy designed 
to stille the demand of the Cypriot people for 
Self-determination and freedom, as such pol- 
icy can only lead to further violence and the 
alienation of our NATO ally, Greece. 

d) We condemn the use of collective 
Punishment of innocent people as an instru- 
ment of retaliation and revenge. 

“(e) We strongly request that our Govern- 
ment, in the interest of American foreign 
Policy and prestige, insist that the British 
abandon their strong-arm methods, resume 
Negotiations in good faith, release all politi- 
3 prisoners, and apply self-determination 


„Cyprus. 

(f) As Americans, we shall never cease 
Our efforts in support of government by con- 
sent in Cyprus and throughout the world. 

“(g) In the interest of American military 
&nd political policy, we urge all Americans of 
Greek descent to write to their relatives and 
friends in Greece and Cyprus, telling them 
of our full and unending support in order to 
forestall any possible neutralism and aliena- 
tion of our NATO ally, Greece. 

“(h) We urge our Government to support 
the position of the Greek Cypriots that the 
elected majority must have voting control 
in the proposed legislature in accordance 
With normal democratic principles. 

„) We commend the expression of sym- 
Pathy of our Ambassador to Greece and the 
Statements of our President and State De- 
partment, and urge that our Government as- 
sist in arriving at a just settiement of this 
dispute. ; 

*) We commission the Committee on the 
Cyprus Question of the Cyprus Federation of 
America to forward these resolutions to our 
Government.” 


Curb Proposed on Military Landgrabbing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Interior has been holding 
hearings over the past several weeks on 
Military reservations of public domain 

. There is a growing concern, 
€specially in the far West, about the ever- 
increasing acquisitions by the military 
of public land areas, thus precluding the 
Multiple use of these public lands for 
Brazing, mining, lumbering, water con- 
Servation, recreation, and sportsmen. 
Our effort to put a little sense into the 
Continual efforts of the armed services to 
grab off more and more public lands was 
recently applauded in the Bakersfield 
Californian of March 15,1956. ‘The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

CURB PROPOSED ON LANDGRABBING 

Prompted by the continual efforts of the 
armed services to grab off more and more 
ol the public lands and some that are not 


public, Representative Cram ENGLE, of Cali- 
fornia, and chairman of the powerful House 
Interior and Public Lands Committee, an- 
nounced this week that he will sponsor 
forthcoming legislation to curb this trend. 

Under terms of Mr. ENGLE’s proposed legis- 
lation, any withdrawal of more than 5,000 
acres from public use status by any Govern- 
ment agency or department will require con- 
gressional approval. This will insure a 
hearing during which the facts of the case 
may be aired and protests can be heard, a 
procedure that is not always available under 
present conditions. 

Mr. ENGLE was aroused most recently by the 
Navy's demand that it have millions of acres 
of Nevada land allotted to it for gunnery 
ranges, and the facts as brought out in a 
hearing conducted by Mr. ENGLE revealed that 
the Air Force already has more than enough 
land allotted to it for the same purpose and 
has offered to share with the Navy. 

There is no reason why land cannot be 
used by planes of both services for this pur- 
pose, through coordination and planning, 
and some of the highhanded and dubious 
practices in taking over land for military use 
should be stopped by Congress. 

The California Congressman points out 
that the situation at present leaves Congress 
and the people no say in the matter whatever. 
“At present, any executive agency that says 
it needs any part of the public domain,” he 
asserted in a recent statement, “can request 
the reservation of that portion of the pub- 
lic domain, and for all practical purposes by 
its own action set aside large parts of the 
public land areas of the country. This is the 
practice being followed by the military, We 
want to stop that except in case of small 
withdrawals that would be too numerous and 
too troublesome to take before congressional 
committees.” 

Mr. ENGLE cites an alarming situation and 
one that should be dealt with by legislation 
according to his suggestions. There is an- 
other point with which the public generally 
is unaware and which results in a wholesale 
looting of public lands. 

Under present procedures, the military can 
demand and get millions of acres of public 
domain for its purposes, legitimate or other- 
wise, use it as long as it likes, then turn it 
over to the General Services Administration 
to be sold as surplus. The public never gets 
the land back, 

Under terms of Mr. ENcLE’s bill, the land, 
after being used by the military, must revert 
to public domain. This is important. An- 
other provision makes it mandatory for the 
executive agency requesting the withdrawal 
of public land for special purposes must give 
notice of what other types of use could be 
permitted and under what conditions. 

Present conditions and public interest de- 
mand that speedy and favorable action be 
given on Mr. ENGLE’s bill and the people will 
have to let their Congressmen know of this, 
because the military and other executive de- 
partments will have their knives out for this 
one in Washington, 


Flood Control and River Development 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to present an 
address delivered by me before the an- 
nual convention of the Red River Valley 
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Association in Shreveport, La., on April 
3, 1956, entitled “Flood Control and 
River Development—lIts Progress and Its 
Objectives”: 

During the last 15 years, especially, this has 
been a land of greatly increasing population. 
During the easy recollection of everyone 
here, this country has grown from a popula- 
tion of 142 millions of people in 1940 to 166 
million people at the present time. This 
growth has pushed us into a period of pros- 
perity and development the like of which 
this Nation has not heretofore seen. New 
houses, new buildings, new factories, new 
and wider roads, great airports and other 
means of expansion. Our transportation 
facilities have been taxed at times to the 
utmost and our network of roads has been 
repeatedly expanded and enlarged only to 
find that our plans, as wild as they appedred 
to be, were inadequate to meet the burden 
of traffic placed upon them. 

During this period of time, one would 
naturally think that as a nation our plans 
should envision an increase in our program 
of water transportation and that these plans 
should go forward with the thought that 
water transportation should carry its full 
part in the development of the Nation. 
Strange to say, such has not been the case. 
We have not developed our water roads as 
we have developed our macadam and con- 
crete highways. 

Just before leaving Washington I obtained 
figures to indicate the progress we are mak- 
ing in our river and water development 
throughout the country. I find the follow- 
ing: During the year 1951 we appropriated 
in Congress, roughly, $505 million for flood 
control and river and harbor development; 
during 1952 we reduced and appropriated 
$477 million; during 1953 we further econo- 
mized and appropriated $446 million. In 
1954 this sum appropriated went down to 
the alltime low of $366 million. In 1956, I 
lead the fight on the floor of the House for 
more money and we were able to report for 
the current year the sum of $477 million, 
an increase of over $100 million. In addi- 
tion to the sum of $97 million which the 
House added to the bill which came out of 
the Appropriations Committee, the Senate 
added some ten to fifteen million dollars 
more. 

The United States Army engineers were 
s0 surprised at this change of attitude of the 
Congress that they were hardly prepared to 
spend this additional money, although it 
was badly needed in the pushing of the proj- 
ects which had been pending a long time. 
As a result, I am told that some of the 
money appropriated last year will not have 
been fully expended when this present fis- 
cal year comes to an end. 

In spite of all of these facts, I am some- 
what disappointed that the Bureau of the 
Budget failed to recommend at least the 
sum which Congress had previously appro- 
priated. For the coming fiscal year the 
budget recommends the appropriation of 
$457 million—a sum which if appropriated 
will put us back again on the road to an 
increasing program of water development. 

I am president of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, and in this capacity I am 
familiar with the attitude of the people of 
this country in relation to our present prob- 
lem. Our organization has recommended to 
the Congress and to the President that we 
work for a budget of $1 billion per year for 
all water resources uses. This means that 
over the long pull we think that this Nation 
needs an annual appropriation of $1 billion 
to continue our work of development and to 
maintain properly the work previously com- 
pleted. With the present recommendations 
of the Budget Bureau, we will have to expand 
our appropriation some $250 million per year 
to meet this goal. Our budgeted expenses in 
regard to almost everything else has in- 
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creased tremendously—food, labor, clothing, 
construction, have all increased tremendous- 
ly; but there seems to be the idea that we 
can continue the water-development pro- 
gram with the same budget and the same 
expenditures without an increase. Well, it 
just can't be done. 

It is now apparent that Congress is turn- 
ing the corner. This change is due to what? 
Last year, when the Appropriations Com- 
mittee brought to the floor of the House of 
Representatives a bill which would have re- 
duced the budget estimated needs of rivers 
and harbors by some $50 million, some of us 
connected with the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress called a meeting of all Mem- 
bers interested, in the caucus room of the 
Old House Office Building in Washington. 
At this meeting we had some 60 Members 
present, and we passed 4 resolutions, asking 
that I see that they were introduced into the 
Congress. I am proud to report that every- 
one of thes 4 resolutions passed the House 
and that as a result of this action we re- 
stored to the bill some $97 million, This 
was the first time in 10 years that we had 
been able to reverse the trend toward dimin- 
ishing appropriations. 

That this is a definite trend is well shown 
by the fact that I as president of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress joined 
with others and succeeded this year in 
adopting an amendment in a deficiency ap- 
propriation bill which gives New England 
money she is entitled to receive for needed 
help as a result of three disastrous floods 
within the last year and a half. Again, we 
repeated this action in the case of the Caro- 
linas which came to us this year with a plea 
for help which no sympathetic person could 
deny. In three instances, therefore, recently 
we have reversed the trend of appropriations 
and have been able to give the Nation some- 
thing like the money needed for these pur- 
poses. 

It was at an annual convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress 2 years 
ago that the President of the United States 
announced the appointment of a Cabinet 
committee to work out recommendations for 
a national water policy. Undoubtedly, some 
definite policy in furtherance of the de- 
velopment of this great natural resource is 
needed for our guidance. I look forward to 
a definite policy stabilized over a period of 
years which will assure us in advance what 
is to be expected in our program, 

We have made tremendous progress under 
our present system of handling our pro- 
gram—but in all fairness, I think with bet- 
ter planning, we could have made much 
more progress. I do not favor the establish- 
ment of a new Board of Review to further 
screen our projects. This was the recom- 
mendation of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Water Resources Policy recently. 
Such a Board is not necessary and adds to 
the tremendous number of agencies which 
already have a part in the screening of proj- 
ects before they are completed. Do you 
realize that some 28 separate steps have to 
be taken in the authorization of a project. 
These usually require a period of several 
years, with continual checking and investi- 
gating going on until the project is finally 
screened and becomes the law 
of the land. A further process—a new 
board—could only mean that new and bur- 
densome bureaucratic processes would be 
added to the careful program we presently 
have set up. 

Rather than add to the number of agencies 
and processes which must be considered in 
the authorization of any flood-control 
project, I would say that our chief problem 
and my chief concern is our increasing dim - 
culty in obtaining money in the Congress. 
Year by year this has developed into a 
great fight; and as a rule, we make the heavy 
appropriations only after a great catas- 
trophe has struck our economy. 
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In 1927 when the great flood struck the 
Mississippi Valley, our total approved civil 
works program was only §1,200,000,000; and 
the sum of $800 million had been expended 
on this program. This left a backlog of only 
$400 million of work to be done on 1927 
prices. 

In 1937, following the increasing interest 
in flood control due to the passage of the 
1936 Flood Control Act, which, by the way, 
was sponsored by my uncle, Senator John 
Overton, the backlog of construction had 
grown from $400 million to $900 million and 
at 1937 prices. By the year 1947, when we 
had adopted the concept of basinwide de- 
velopment as applied to our valleys, our back - 
log of approved projects had grown to $5.4 
billion at 1947 prices. 

Today, our situation is anything but en- 
vious. We have an approved program of 
civil works construction, approved by Con- 
gress, which totals some $19 billion. Of this 
program, we have spent some $7 billion 
through the years, leaving us as of this hour 
$12 billion in unconstructed projects at 
present-day prices. 

Of course, some of these projects are obso- 
lete and some are undoubtedly not neces- 
sary. because of intervening developments 
through the years. But even taking into 
consideration all of these things, I do not 
believe that anyone will seriously question 
the fact that our authorized list of projects 
will exceed $8 billion. This is the situation 
at a time when we put all of our power and 
our influence behind a real program to ad- 
vance the needs of the Nation. This is the 
situation at a time when our increased popu- 
lation, our larger cities, millions of acres 
more land in cultivation and in pasturage all 
cry loudly for an active aggressive and com- 
prehensive program. 

There has been talk in Congress about 
flood insurance. This was in fact the ad- 
ministration recommendation. Much em- 
phasis has been given by Members of Con- 
gress to such a program; and I hope that 
some method will be developed to lighten 
the heavy burden which falls upon a com- 
munity, State, and on the Nation when a 
great disaster like the New England floods 
visits a section of the country. I am, how- 
ever, not too optimistic about such a pro- 
gram. 

We can approach this matter much better 
by a frontal attack. The closing the stable 
door after the horse has fled type of ap- 
proach may mitigate the suffering and the 
hardship but it will not prevent the flood. 
Far better it is for the Congress to approach 
this matter from the viewpoint of one who 
wants to prevent the tragedy rather than 
extend financial sympathy after the pall of 
death and destruction has fallen. 

My friends, the use of water resources by 
a people is not a new program. It is as old 
as are the pyramids of Egypt. In fact, the 
first information which we have after the 
dawn of history regarding flood control and 
irrigation comes fom the Middle East. It 
was along the Euphrates and the Nile Rivers 
that man first made a serious effort to con- 
quer the floods. 

ng the Nile River which traverses desert 
coun for many miles, ancient Egyptians 
broke the ground, built little irrigation 
ditches and dams, and tried in a meager 
way to cultivate a little fringe of land along 
the banks of the Nile. They tried their pecu- 
liar method of controling floods by throw- 
ing their children into the muddy waters 
of this often-swollen stream, to the croco- 
diles, to appease their gods and have them 
stop the ravages of their lands and loss of 
their lives by flood waters. Perhaps it was 
the information which their engineers gained 
from developing drainage and flood-control 
works which later gave them the skill to 
construct. monuments that stand through 
the ages, as the sphinx and the pyramids. 
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Much time has passed since then; and we 
are still fighting the problem which was old 
to even Egypt itself 5,000 years befdre Christ. 
It is for you to judge just how much prog- 
ress has been made by us since the days of 
the pharoahs and the Egyptians. I earnestly 
believe that had we determinedly set our 
minds toward the work of eliminating floods 
in our own land and using our greatest nat- 
ural resource—water—we would have made 
mnes more progress than we can boast of 

ay. r 


Department of Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I herewith include the text of a 
bill I today introduced, at the request of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, to estab- 
lish a Department of Veterans’ Affairs. 
It is similar to a bill which I introduced 
as H. R. 351 in the 82d Congress and as 
H. R. 23 in the 83d Congress. 

I have long felt that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration should be a department 
instead of a bureau and with a Cabinet 
head. It has a tremendous responsibil- 
ity to perform in the care and assistance 
of our veterans. It involves the expendi- 
ture of very large sums of money, and 
the head of the Veterans’ Administration 
is responsible for the administering of 
six large business activities. 

The Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
should be treated with the greatest re- 
spect and consideration. It is only fair 
to the veterans and to the country 
to do so. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H. R. 10387 


A bill to establish a Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby 
established at the east of government an 
executive department to be known as the De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs, and there 
shall be at the head thereof a Secretary of 
Veterans’ Affairs, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The provisions of 
chapter 1 of title 5 of the United States Code 
shall be applicable to sald Department, and 
in furtherance of such purpose, section 158 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 5, sec. 1), is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “Eleventh. 
The Department of Veterans’ Affairs." The 
said Secretary shall cause a seal of office to 
be made for the said Department of such 
device as the President shall approve, and 
Judicial notice shall be taken of said seal. 

Sec. 2, There shall be in said Department 
an Under Secretary and five Asaletant Secre- 
taries, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, who shall perform such duties as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary: Pro- 
vided, That one of such Assistant Secretaries 
shall be the Surgeon General and another of 
the Assistant Secretaries shall be the General 
Counsel. Such Assistant Secretaries shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $12,000 
per annum each. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby transferred to the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs all person- 
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nel. files, records, property, reservations, and 
facilities of the Veterans’ Administration of 
both the central office and field stations. 

balance of all appropriations and. all 
trust funds of the Veterans’ Administration 
shall be available for experditure by the De- 
Partment in the same manner as if originally 
Specified in the respective statutes author- 
izing or creating such appropriations or 


Sec. 4. All contracts and agreements en- 
tered into, and all orders, rules, regulations, 
delegations, permits, or other privileges is- 

or created by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, shall continue in effect until 
» Superseded, or terminated. All 
laws relating to the Veterans’ Administration, 
and those relating to veterans’ benefits gen- 
erally, shall remain in effect except as hereby 
and shall be administered by the 
Secretary of Veterans’ Affairs. 


` 


Washington Merry-Go-Round 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 21, 1956, I placed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the syndicated column 
of Drew Pearson under the heading 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round,” as it 
appeared in the Washington Post. 

I am happy to say that the item has 
attracted considerable attention and 
Much favorable comment. Iam advised 

t since the publication of the article, 
the Federal official involved has resigned. 

My attention has just been called to 
the fact that the column as it appeared 

the Washington Post was abbreviated, 
No doubt on account of space require- 
Ments. 

The full column without deletions ap- 

in the News and Observer pub- 
lished in Raleigh, N. C., on March 21, 
1956, to complete the record I am setting 
forth in full as follows: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) = 
Wasuincton.—Ezra Taft Benson may not 
know it, but a confilct-of-interest political 
blow-up is simmering right under his nose. 
It involves Carl O. Hanson, State director of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration in 

Montana. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration is sup- 
to spend its entire time on the dif- 
ficult problem of helping the small farmer. 
It is supposed to go right into the farmers’ 
mes and aid with their economic problems. 
Especially, it is supposed to help the small 
farmer in time of drought. However, there 
is conclusive evidence that instead of help- 
small farmers, FHA State Director 
nson has been acting as a woolbuyer for 
Draper Co., of Boston, also helping direct 
the affairs of radio-TV station KOOK in 
„ and charging up political long-dis- 

tance calls to the Government. 

He was also spending part of his time 
and some Government money in an abortive 
effort to elect Wesley D'Ewart to the Senate 
in violation of the Hatch Act. Government 
Oficials are banned by the Hatch Act from 
engaging in politics unless they are of 
Cabinet or Little Cabinet rank. 

The activities of Mr. Carl O. Hanson are 
highly important not merely because of 
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irregularity in Benson's Agriculture Depart- 
ment but because they throw light on one 
reason why farmers are so sore at the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. They recognize that 
he has very difficult crop-surplus problems, 
and they would be more sympathetic with 
crop surpluses if it were not for the manner 
in which Benson's officials have spent their 
time politicking and helping big companies 
rather than small farmers. . 

For instance, Secretary Benson himself, on 
October 9, 1954, personally and publicly de- 
manded the defeat of Senator JAMES Murray 
of Montana, and the election of GOP Con- 
gressman Wesley D'Ewart. Immediately Ben- 
son's boys in the Agriculture Department 
took the cue and went into high gear—not 
for the farmer and his difficult problems, but 
for candidate DEwart. 

This was during the tragic drought of 1954. 
Despite that, farmers’ home director Han- 
son made more than 100 long-distance calis 
for private or political purposes and allowed 
them to be charged up to the taxpayer. This 
column has obtained a record of Hanson's 
supposedly official phone calis at that time, 
and they show that he even phoned D’Ewart 
at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel in Honolulu, 
December 16, 1954. Cost to the taxpayers, 
$15. This incidentally was after D'Ewart 
was defeated. 

It was also at a time when Hanson should 
have been working his head off to help farm- 
ers borrow money to meet the drought dis- 
aster. 

Instead, he was employing persons whose 
services he used for unofficial and political 
purposes, including his personal and private 
business. John Costello, appointed by Han- 
son, acted as chauffeur and errand boy, in- 
cluding wool-purchase duties for Hanson. 
Darrell Coover, appointed by Hanson, served 
for 1 month, not on FHA business, but pure- 
ly as a political organizer. : 

Mrs. Katherine Carter, Hanson's private 
secretary, reported that on some days she 
wrote as many as 14 letters not pertaining to 
FHA official business. 

The personal letters she wrote for him on 
office time included letters to Mr. Malcolm 
Green, president, Draper Co., Boston, as well 
as letters to Charles Crist, his radio business 
partner; and typing wool contracts on FHA 
time. 


Mrs. Carter had quite a difficult time try- 
ing to divide her boss’ legitimate Government 
business calls from the personal and polit- 
ical calls and naturally took the common- 
sense step of asking her boss which was 
which. 

This made Hanson sore and he told her, in 
effect, to mind her own business. 

Miss Kathleen Roche, the secretary who 
succeeded Mrs. Carter, also had a tough 
time sorting out Hanson’s phone calls. 
Sometimes calls came in collect from such 
people as A. P. Davies, lobbyist for the 
American Meat Institute and wool pro- 
ducer Ed McReynolds. 

On one occasion after Hanson had placed 
about 15 long-distance calls to various per- 
sons with whom he discussed his wool- 
buying business, Mrs. Carter asked him how 
he could get away with private business while 
in Government service. — 

Hanson replied that his superiors in Wash- 
ington knew about his private business and 
condoned it, and that his wool-buying netted 
him three times as much as his Government 


Another man Hanson used to call long 
distance was Martin Littleton, ex-attorney 
for Frankie Costello, king of the gambling 
underworld. Littleton was then a radio-TV 
speaker for Candidate D’Ewart. Other calls 
went to Al Schlaht, DEwart's campaign man- 
ager and publisher of the Billings Yellow- 
stone News; also Bill McKay, head of the 
Montana Re Committee. 

What makes the farmers’ blood boil is that 
the State directors of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration under Charley Brannan, all 
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career civil-service men, were ousted by Ben- 
son. They had kept out of politics, concen- 
trated on the problem of helping farmers. 

Benson, however, removed their civil- 
service standing which made them open to 
firing. The Supreme Court, later, ruled that 
this technique was illegal and Benson had to 
hire these men back. 

In addition, Secretary Benson had to pay 
$100,000 out of taxpayers’ money to make up 
the back salaries of FHA State directors whom 
he fired. Meanwhile, he has been paying out 
Government money to his own politically- 
minded State directors like Carl O. Hanson, 
who seems more interested in continuing his 
own wool-buying and violating the Hatch 
Act than in helping small farmers, 


Negro Mob in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle from one of the South's most out- 
spoken newspapers, the News and Cour- 
ier, Charleston, S. C., under date of 
Wednesday, April 4, 1956, entitled “Negro 
Mob in Washington.” It is a crying 
shame that the newspapers in metro- 
politan Washington suppress news in the 
local papers from the people. However, 
regardless of the Iron Curtain of Wash- 
ington, the people know what is going 
on, and they realize that despite the 
protestations of those in authority, in- 
tegration is a hollow and hypocritical 
mockery. The South has found the an- 
swer to the race question, regardless of 
those who claim we have not. 

The article follows: 


Necro Mos IN WASHINGTON 


An outbreak by a mob of Negro teen-agers 
in Washington is a blot on race relations in 
the National Capital. The youths threw 
stones, knives and clubs at the police and 
misbehaved disgracefully. - 

What propaganda value the Communists 
will make of this event the News and Courier 
does not know—nor do we particularly care. 
The News and Courier is more interested in 
domestic peace within the United States 
than in the opinions of our countrymen that 
may be held by East Indians, South Asians 
or North Siberians. 

A combination of race agitators and poli- 
ticlans seeking Negro votes has stirred use- 
less and avoidable race troubles within our 
own country. In the South, white and Negro 
people lived in harmony until 2 years ago, 
when the Supreme Court ruled that separate 
public schools no longer are legal. Since 
then race relations have deteriorated stead- 
ily. 

Washington for years has been feeling the 
impact of Negro migration. Now it is feeling 
some of the more acute pains of racial ag- 
gressiveness, encouraged by a deliberate 
campaign to arouse Negroes. 

We do not attempt to analyze the imme- 
diate cause of the outbreak Monday in Fort 
DuPont Park, on the southeastern edge of 
Washington. We are told that more than 
1,000 Negro teen-agers were engaged in de- 
fiance of police after two rival gangs started 
fighting. We know also that in some other 
big cities, outside the South, Negroes have 
formed gangs and created reigns of terror, 
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These will get worse, we predict, so long as 
race propaganda and coddling persist. 

Many reasons will be ascribed for Negro 
lawlessness. Much blame will be heaped on 
the South. But it is obvious that race re- 
lations in the segregated South are better 
than in the nonsegregated cities of the North, 
East, and West. 

Surely that fact will seep into northern 
minds and illuminate the problem. Mean- 
while, southern people of both races should 
guard against any such demonstrations as 
occurred Monday in Washington, 


The Red River Valley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Red River Valley Association, 
Maj. Gen. John R. Hardin, division engi- 
neer of the lower Mississippi Valley, made 
a brilliant address on the subject of 
flood control and navigation in the Red 
River Valley. General Hardin is one of 
our superior engineers who has devoted 
his life and his talents to the military 
service. A large part of his time has 
been in the civil functions work of the 
Army engineers, and in this capacity he 
has displayed an understanding and 
shown an exactitude in his judgment far 
beyond that of the average efficient engi- 
neer. The contents of his address makes 
big news for those of us who live in the 
Red River Valley in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Oklahoma, 

The address follows: 

SPEECH py May. GEN. JOHN R. HARDIN, Dirvi- 
SION ENGINEER, LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
Division, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, BEFORE THE RED RIVER VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION, SHREVEPORT, LA., APRIL 3, 1956 
It has become the custom for the Division 

Engineer, Lower Mississippi Valley Division, 

to address this Association on the status of 

water resource improvements within his di- 

vision. Today, I would like to tell you some - 

thing of the progress we have made and what 

we hope to accomplish during the coming 
year. In addition, I should like also to de- 
vote some time to a discussion of the whys 
and wherefores of the economics of naviga- 
tion developments. 

First, where do we stand now, and where 
are we going? 

The construction of Texarkana Reservoir 
was begun in 1948, and progress has con- 
tinued without interruption. We expect 
that $1,226,000 will be made available to us 
for fiscal year 1957, which amount will allow 
us to complete this project. Channel im- 
provements below the dam and some reloca- 
tion items are all that remain to be done. 
Railroad and highway relocations are nearly 
completed. We are all very anxious to see 
water in this reservoir as soon as possible, 
We have approved a plan to impound water 
to within 5 feet of conservation pool level 
beginning on or about July 1, 1956, provided 
present progress is maintained on certain 
highway and railway relocations. Before 
raising pool level above this stage, it will be 
necessary to advance the remaining highway 
work to a point where the risk of flooding 
will be minimized. 

Since 1954, when construction was under- 
taken on the Ferrells Bridge Reservoir, $3,- 
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697,000 has been made available to us for 
construction of this project. We anticipate 
that about $4,300,000 will be made available 
for fiscal year 1957, which will allow us to 
continue the acquisition of land, continue 
relocations and the construction of the dam, 
and to initiate construction of the control 
and diversion structures for the outlet works. 

I know. you will be happy to learn that our 
latest cost estimates indicate that this proj- 
est will be built for less than the $20,900,000 
originally estimated. If this forecast is 
borne out by experience in the next few 
years, it should result in a substantial re- 
duction of the costs to be borne by local 
interests. 

The project which we refer to as “Red 
River levees and bank stabilization below 
Denison Dam” is a major component of the 
comprehensive flood-control plan. The proj- 
ect consists of raising and strengthening 
levees and providing bank stabilization 
works at locations where it is more economi- 
cal to protect flood-control structures than 
to relocate them. The levee portion is about 
83 percent complete, and the bank stabiliza- 
tion program is about 41 percent complete at 
the present time, based upon the monetary 
authorization for this feature. During this 
coming fiscal year, we hope to have about 
$500,000 made available to us for use in con- 
tinuing the stabilization work at critical lo- 
cations. 

There is, as you know, an authorized survey 
for Red River Bank Stabilization Works, 
which has as its purpose the development of a 
general plan for stabilization work on the 
Red River, its need, and its justification. 
Initial funds have been appropriated for this 
study, and we hope to make some progress 
in the remainder of this fiscal year. Due to a 
shortage of technical personnel, we have 
had to devote available talents to what we 
considered was work of higher priority. 

Let us turn our attention now to the Over- 
ton-Red River Waterway. about which 50 
much has been written and said lately. As I 
am sure all of you are aware, there has been 
more than a little doubt as to justification 
for and even some opposition to this project. 
These attitudes emphasize the necessity for 
reevaluating the economics of this very large 
undertaking before entering the construction 
stage. However, we are required, as a matter 
of longstanding policy, to demonstrate to 
the satisfaction of the Chief of Engineers, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the congressional 
committees that the project is sound before 
construction funds are requested. We must 
know beyond any reasonable doubt that the 
project is thoroughly justified, which means 
that we must make up-to-date estimates not 
only of the costs of building the project but 
of the benefits which will be derived from it. 
This is necessarily a time-consuming process, 
It is a process requiring great thoroughness. 
And since so very much depends upon the 
results of our findings, I thought it would be 
of interest to you to hear something of the 
manner in which we conduct the economic 
study as a part of the initial detailed 
planning. 

When the report was prepared recom- 
mending the Overton-Red River Waterway, 
and which the Congress authorized in 1946, 
an economic study of cost and benefits was a 
most important element of the supporting 
data. We are all aware that great changes in 
the economy of the region have occurred 
since the time of authorization. New indus- 
try, new wealth, greater population are all 
obvious changes. Costs of everything have 
likewise changed in the 12-year interval since 
1944. A comparison of costs and benefits ar- 
rived at long ago had to be reexamined 
before it could be said that what was a good 
investment for our country then was still 
good in 1956. 

This necessary reevaluation involves a sur- 
vey of current potential transportation sav- 
ings, drainage benefits, up-to-date detailed 
construction cost estimates, and a determi- 
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nation of the costs of relocating bridges, gas 
lines, power and telephone lines, roads, real 
estate costs for rights-of-way, and spoil dis- 
posal areas, All these details are required 
because the economic value of the project is 
based not only upon Federal cost but upon 
local costs as well. 

The costs of relocating highways are based 
upon estimates prepared from data furnished 
by and coordinated with the Louisiana high- 
way department. As you know, local inter- 
ests must pay for all highway relocations arid 
for the modification of existing highway 
bridges over navigable waterways, and the re- 
location of utilities. Such costs have in- 
creased greatly since the project was original- 
ly authorized. Not only have costs of mate- 
rials and labor risen, but there are many more 
highways, bridges, and utilities in the valley 
than there were at the time of authorization. 

Experienced staff appraisers of the New Or- 
leans District Real Estate Branch, with tne 
active assistance of the real estate personnel 
of my office, spent several months making 
up-to-date field reconnaissance survey to 
determine real estate costs for this proposed 
project. They spent considerable time in ex- 
tracting data from Parish records of real 
estate transactions and other real estate doc- 
uments. They also interviewed local real 
estate people, farmers, bankers, school 
trustees, store owners, and local, State, and 
Federal agricultural representatives. The 
data obtained were combined with an evalu- 
ation of present land uses, current market 
price of commodities, and a consideration of 
the effect that the canal will have upon land 
values, The result was a summarized land 
value estimate which we believe to be the 
most reasonable estimate possible, 

We are now refining our cost estimates for 
construction. We are also making engineer- 
ing studies of the exact canal alinement, in 
cooperation with the Louisiana Department 
of Public Works and other interested parties, 
to select the best alinement possible from an 
engineering standpoint, 

I have discussed only a few of the more im- 
portant factors we are having to take into ac- 
count in determining the cost of construct- 
ing this waterway. On the other side of the 
ledger, we are making an analysis of the 
benefits that can be expected from the proj- 
ect once it is in being. 


Since many of you are businessmen and 


all of you are taxpayers, with a personal in- 
terest in the investments your Government 
makes, I thought it might be of interest to 
you to hear something of the manner in 
which we conduct a study of the benefits 
which are expected to be developed from a 
project of this kind. Time does not permit 
my discussing the minute details involved in 
making a complete transportation analysis, 
but a discussion of a few of the highlights 
should provide an insight into the complexity 
and the thoroughness of such an undertak- 
ing. 

To make an accurate determination of the 
potential traffic that might move on the pro- 
posed waterway, we must make a study of 
existing commerce in the area—not just 
that along the banks of the river, but the 
commerce that might reasonably be ex- 
pected to move into or out of the area by 
water, $ 

As an example of the extent to which we 
explore such possibilities, we make an analy- 
sis of commerce being carried by railways 
and trucks, into and out of the area, not 
only to determine the types of commodities 
but also their points of origin and their 
destination. There is a sound reason for this. 
A waterway can handle commerce moving 
in certain directions only. For example, ton- 
nage originating in the Red River Basin 
bound for New Orleans or Memphis would 
be readily evaluated for its potential by 
the water route, while tonnage with a, des- 
tination such as Tucson, Ariz., would not. 
Then, of the commerce considered favorable 
from a directional standpoint for waterway 
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Movement, we must determine what portion 
is suitable for waterway shipment because 
ot its type. These include bulky commod- 
ities and commodities which do not depend 
Upon speed of shipment. Then, it is nec- 
essary to evaluate the acceptable portion for 
Waterway movement. 

Our next step is to subject this list of 
Commodities to an analysis, the purpose of 
Which to determine the expected future 
needs for the commodity. As you can read- 

y see, this involves a study of trends of 
regional economics. For example, if we are 
attempting to determine whether more or 
less commercial fertilizer will be shipped 
into a region, we can only evaluate this if 
We know something of the future require- 
ments for commercial fertilizer in the area 
im question. In addition, we must consider 
t Prospects of whether in the future there 
is any likelihood of a material change in 
the Source or the destination of the com- 
modities being studied. For example, let us 
again suppose that substantial quantities of 
Commercial fertilizer were being imported 
into the region for regional use. If a man- 
Ufacturer of commercial fertilizer built a 
Plant in the region to supply its use, water 

mts of this commodity should de- 

Of course, we cannot foresee all, or even 
any substantial part, of the distant future. 
But we can be realistic, and we can use 
experience and the science of economic eval- 
Uation to make a reasonable prediction as 

What can be expected. This requires a 

searching look into the economic. fu- 
» While we may, in all propriety, con- 
Ader increases in potential waterway move- 
ments due to population increases or re- 
nts for an expanding industry al- 
ready established, we cannot be unduly op- 
timistic in our assumptions concerning fu- 
ture Migration of new industry to this area 
by reason of building the waterway. Our 
Ags h, therefore, must be a conservative 
Supported by facts as sound as we can 
determine them. 
te en at this point in our analysis, there 
Still much to be done. We must now de- 
ine the savings in the cost of trans- 
Portation that can be effected, which in- 
Volves a number of factors. We must 
analyze present rallroad freight rates be- 
n points of origin and destination, and 

Certain cases truck rates also. In addi- 
tion, insofar as we can, we must find out 
What contract prices are in existence for large 
bo movements. Where commodities are 

und for far distances we must consider 
— of rail-barge and truck-barge 


After this It is necessary to analyze the cost 
e movements. For example, we know 
trom experience and current rates on other 
ms of the great inland waterway net- 
Work that it costs a certain amount to move 
a certain commodity a certain distance on a 
such as that proposed. Knowing the 
ted tonnages and the distances they 
Will be moved, we can determine the costs 
Of shipments using the waterway in compari- 
don with the present costs of shipment by 
Other means. 
In our study we include, in addition, the 
ts of loading and unloading at each port 
and the port costs of transferring commodi- 
for transshipment, and the like. 
Putting it as simply as possible, in study- 
ing the feasibility of a project we make a 
thorough economic analysis, weighing bene- 
ts agāinst costs, very much as an indus- 
who is contemplating a plant expan- 
šion or the enlargement of a sales territory. 
The Overton-Red River Waterway is a 
Project which is naturally of great impor- 
tance to you. There is, justifiably, a great 
Interest in seeing it undertaken and brought 
into being, But L am sure that as citizens 
and taxpayers you are equally anxious that 
the project be determined as a sound invest~ 
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ment before it is undertaken. And that is 
where we stand on this project at the present 
time. 

The first trial balance on this economic 
study has almost been completed. There is 
a great deal which we have yet to determine, 
and we may have to revisit the area and 
carry our transportation studies further. 
With your active cooperation, I am sure that 
the job will be much easier, and I am certain 
that this is one thing we can count on. With 
so much at stake for the future of this val- 
ley and the contiguous areas, we must not 
at this stage jump to hasty conclusions, 
Biased opinions are easily rendered, but care- 
ful, dependable findings in complex problems 
such as this are difficult and time-consum- 
ing. I would urge that we all keep an open 
mind until our studies are completed, 


Wisconsin Another Warning of Farm 
Sentiment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the pending vote on the farm bill, the 
following editorial from the April 5, 
1956, issue of the Des Moines Register 
is timely: 

GOP TROUBLE IN MIDWEST 


Political obseryers who are well acquainted 
with the habits and current motivations of 
Wisconsin voters are interpreting the out- 
come of Tuesday's primary election in that 
State as a sharp warning of trouble ahead 
for the Republicans. 

Their analyses of the returns show that 
Senator Estes Kerauver has increased his 
popular following in the State, The Dem- 
ocrats made their best showing in a good 
many years in the proportion of voters cast- 
ing ballots for candidates for delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention. Re- 
turns from rural areas indicated that farm 
votes were cast in protest against the Eisen- 
hower administration's price-support poli- 
cies, 

In the light of Senator Kerauver’s recent 
yictory in Minnesota, these interpretations 
of the results in Wisconsin carry more weight 
than they would standing alone. 

The ballot box evidence in these two mid- 
western farm States points to real trouble 
ahead for the Republican Party where the 
farm and small-town vote is concerned. Un- 
Jess the administration finds some way to 
check this trend, Republican strength in 
Congress from this region may be still fur- 
ther reduced next November. 

The administration's biggest hope is that 
President Eisenhower's personal popularity 
will offset some of these losses. To what 
extent that hope is well founded cannot be 
measured by the Wisconsin election. 

Senator Kerauver polled approximately 
$16,000 votes Tuesday. Four years ago, his 
total was 207,520. The total Democratic vote 
cast at that time was 241,525. He had nom- 
inal opposition from two other candidates, 
This represents a gain for the Democrats 
of more than 74,000 votes. 

The Republican vote Tuesday for Eisen« 
hower delegates totaled close to 418,000. 
Four years ago, the total was 776,624. This 
represents a drop of approximately 358,000 
votes. But 4 years ago, a hot contest be- 
tween supporters of Robert A. Taft, Earl 
Warren, and Harold Stassen added spice and 
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interest to the Wisconsin GOP primary. This 
year there was almost negligible oppositiom 
to the Eisenhower slate. 

But neither was there a contest in the 
Democratic Party this year. This increase 
in the number of Democratic ballots must 
be interpreted, then, in either of two ways. 
KEFAUVER’s personal popularity has increased 
enough to attract more voters to the Demo- 
cratic ticket, or the gain shown by the Demo- 
crats represented a protest drift away from 
the Republican Party. 

It would seem that the latter might be 
more nearly correct, since all other polls 
of Wisconsin sentiment have shown a much 
wider spread between President Elsenhower 
and Senator Kerauver in personal popular- 
ity than the election returns would indicate, 


The Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the farmers of the Nation will have 
their day in the House of Representa- 
tives. Tomorrow we will have a show- 
down and when the votes are taken the 
farmers of America will be able to count 
their friends one by one. The farmers 
will then know whether Members of 
Congress are interested in their welfare 
and in their livelihoods. The tragic 
downward trend in farm income has led 
the farmers of the Nation to the brink of 
bankruptcy. The question each Member 
of the House will decide for himself to- 
morrow is whether or not, he, as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, understands the 
desperate plight of agriculture and is 
willing to pull the farmers back from the 
brink of bankruptcy or whether we shall 
let them continue on in their distressing 
and disturbing plight. 

The bill we will consider tomorrow rep- 
resents a real effort to check this down- 
ward tragic trend in farm income and to 
increase farm income in this good year of 
our Lord, 1956. The deletion of a single 
provision of this bill would tend to give 
speed and momentum to the decreasing 
of farm income. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just received a very 
thought-provoking letter from one of the 
great farm leaders of the Nation, the 
worthy master of the National Grange, 
Herschel D. Newsom, to which was at- 
tached a table containing some very in- 
teresting figures. I hope that all Mem- 
bers will read and consider the com- 
ments and figures submitted to me by 
this great farm leader, a man in whom 
all Members of Congress must have great 
faith and confidence and a man who is 
loved and respected by farmers of our 
country. Herschel Newsom is a man 
with great vision, and he has worked dili- 
gently and intelligently in the cause of 
agriculture, a cause to which he has ded- 
icated his life and his time and his ef- 
forts. I hope that the advice of this 
man, a real friend of the farmers and an 
American in the true sense of that word, 
will be given consideration by every 
Member of Congress, 
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Mr. Speaker, I also today received a 
letter from one of the most intelligent 
and dynamic farm leaders of our coun- 
try, a man who is held in high esteem by 
the people of my State of North Caro- 
lina and who has worked year in and 
year out for the farmers of my district 
and State, Harry B. Caldwell, the Master 
of North Carolina State Grange. The 
last paragraph of Mr. Caldwell's letter 
is brief and to the point, and I hope that 
it will be read by every Member of this 
House when the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
comes out tomorrow morning: 

Tre NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1956. 
The Honorable HAROLD COOLEY, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agri- 
culture, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Carman: Thousands of rural 
families and farmers are hoping that the 
scheduled motion to recommit the farm 
bill—with instructions to delete the wheat 
program long advocated by the National 
Grange and by wheatgrowers themselves, 
and also to delete certain other measures 
contained in the bill as reported out by the 
committee on conference—can be defeated 
by a resounding vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

Recommittal for any purpose at this date 

would surely serve to delay this needed legis- 
Jation. So far as the soil-bank provisions of 
this legislation are concerned, it is already 
late enough in the spring that they are of 
questionable value to farmers this year, at 
least in the South. Further delay would 
tend to destroy any remaining potential 
value, for 1956, of the soil bank and other 
factors in the bill which may tend to influ- 
ence spring planning and planting. 
It is the position of the National Grange 
that, even though the report of the commit- 
tee on conference falls to conform perfectly 
with Grange views, the bill now before both 
Houses of the Congress is a constructive bill 
because it recognizes the seriousness of the 
decline in farm income and takes action to 
deal with it—this year. This action is abso- 
lutely necessary. It is of paramount impor- 
tance if the income position of farmers is to 
be maintained in 1956, and not lowered 
further. 

All of us need to recognize that there is no 
such thing as a perfect farm bill in the eyes 
of all the different interests. Therefore, we 
Delieve the time is at hand for all who are 
truly interested in agriculture and the farm- 
er—and the farmers’ plight—to put an end 
to their predilections and accept what ap- 
pears to be a reasonable and workable com- 


All of us need to recognize, also, that the 
principal effect of the motion to recommit— 
for any of the reasons so far advanced— 
would be to reduce farm income this year. 

It is our earnest hope that the Congress 
will a this conference report forthwith 
and that it can become operative speedily. 

While it is abundantly clear that the con- 
ferees have been motivated by their wise and 
proper recognition of the 1956 emergency in 
farm income, it is equally clear that the 
measure contains a number of constructive 
features that contribute to the development 
of a sound, long-time, farm program. 

The domestic parity program for wheat, 
for example, is a highly constructive advance 
in farm legislation. It is, In fact, one of the 
most significant changes in the farm pro- 
gram that has been made in many years. It 
recognizes the desirability of preserving the 
right of American farm producers to have 
access to markets on a competitive basis; it 
further the fundamental fact that 
American farmers alone cannot be expected 
to compete, eyen in their own domestic pri- 
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mary markets, at world price levels when 
no other Americans are so to do. 
It is highly regrettable that some spokesmen 
for American farmers have failed to recog- 
nize this fundamental fact and value in the 
grange wheat program. 

The National Grange and rural families 
generally are deeply appreciative of the dili- 
gent effort made by yourself and your col- 
leagues from the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee to draft and present a measure that 
will have constructive and wholesome influ- 
ence on farm income in the immediate 
future. 

We are in possession of highly significant 
figures that indicate clearly that the decline 
in farm income and rural purchasing power 
is much more serious than has been recog- 
nized by the sponsors of this motion to re- 
commit this bill. It is not our purpose to 
burden you with a mass of figures and sta- 
tistics, many of which you are undoubtedly 
familiar with, but I am taking the liberty 
of enclosing a set of figures from one of the 
fine farm production areas of this country 
near my own home. Even a casual study of 
these figures will clearly indicate the validity 
of the above statements. These figures 
themselves clearly indicate the reason that 
we are beginning to get increasing numbers 
of reports to the effect that bank examiners 
are cautioning rural banks against further 
expansion of credit to farmers for the pur- 
pose of paying interest charges which are not 
available out of current farm income. These 
are the factors that are contributing to the 
rapid increase in farm mortgage indebted- 
ness. 

Let me repeat that it is the earnest hope 
of the National Grange that your colleagues 
in the House of Representatives will vote 
against the scheduled motion to recommit 
this measure, and will then forthwith pro- 
ceed to approve it by a resounding margin. 
Respectfully yours, i 
HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, 
Master. 
CHANGES IN FARM EARNINGS AND RELATED 
FACTORS, BY TYPE or FARM, ILLINOIS, 1953, 
1954, anD 1955 


“Taste 1—Average size of farm—tillable 
acres—for grain, hog, and cattle farms, 
Illinois, 1953, 1954, and 1955 


Tillable acres 
Type 
1953 | 1954 1955 
20 pan ( aso 394 301 
20 hog fürs = 248 255 29 
10 cattie ſarms 280 230 294 


Tant 2.—Acres planted to corn and average 
yields per acre by type of farm, Illinois, 
1953, 1954, and 1955 


TABLE 3.—Average net management returns 
per farm for grain, hog, and cattle farms 


Ilinois, 1953, 1954, and 1955 


Type 


1953 1954 1955 
20 n fürs $7, 836 | $4,632 | $1, 161 
20 farms. 6,640} 4,255 | 12,900 
10 cattle farms. 613 | 11,858 | 16,795 


April 10, 1956 


Decrease in earnings per farm during 
2-year period 1953-55: Per farm 
Grain farms $6, 675 
Hog r - 9,540 
Cattle farms 7. 208. 


Source of data: Illinois Farm Business Rec- 
ords, Melvin P. Gehibach, chairman, Soll- 
Bank Association, Lincoln, II. 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE GRANGE, 
Greensboro, N. C., April 10, 1956. 
Hon. Harotp D. COOLEY, 
House of Representatives, 2 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Hanoto: We have examined the con- 
ference committee bill and report and I wish 
to commend you and your colleagues for the 
results achieved. I am sure that farmers 
throughout the United States are grateful 
for your continued efforts in their behalf. 

Farm income has dropped to a critical 
point and unless steps are taken to bolster 
commodity prices there is serious trouble 
ahead. Farm prices in most instances are 
down to support levels and are likely to con- 
tinue at those levels for some time to come. 
Consequently, we were pleased with your ef- 
forts to raise the level of supports. We be- 
lieve that this provision in the pending bill 
will bring some increase in income for farm- 
ers during the current year. 

We also appreciate your support of the 
Grange sponsored domestic parity program 
for wheat together with a similar provision 
for rice. We believe that these provisions 
will help producers hold important world 
markets without destroying prices for their 
products on the domestic market. 

We were also pleased to note that our to- 
bacco growers have been included in the soil 
bank section of the bill. This may result in 
some voluntary reductions below acreage al- 
lotments by growers and thus help to bring 
supply into better balance with demand. 

We hope that Congress will accept the con- 
ference committee report and that any mo- 
tion to recommit this legislation with in- 
struction to delete the domestic parity pro- 
gram for wheat or reduce price support levels 
will be defeated. 

Again thanking you for your vigorous ef- 
forts in behalf of our farmers, I am z: 

Cordially, 
B. C; 


Hann B. CALDWELL, 
Master, North Carolina State Grange. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
therecf as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie ts in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphiet form, 
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The Road Back to a National Labor 
Relations Act 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


un HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 

A © March 1956 issue of UAW-AFL 
uto Worker, Mr. Robert W. Gilbert has 

Contributed an important and thought- 

Provoking article entitled The Road 

Me k to a National Labor Relations Act.” 

. Gilbert's article is an important con- 
tion to the growing literature on the 

Subject of the invasion of federally 

ranted labor rights by State legisla- 

Agencies, and courts. 
© dangers resulting from the abuses 
of labor injunctions by State courts were 

Pointed out 3 years ago in the staff study 

entitled “State Labor Injunctions and 

€ral Law,” prepared for the Subcom- 

Rete on Labor and Labor-Management 

Latatlons of the Senate Committee on 

and Public Welfare. 

Mr. Gilbert has rendered a distinct 

in summarizing recent develop- 

Ments in Federal-State jurisdictional 

Problems in the field of labor relations, 

Pigg I invite the attention of my col- 

Sues to his illuminating article. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Article be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rrconp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROAD BACK TO A NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS Act 
(By Robert W. Gilbert) 

Last December 2, the Supreme Court of 
Falifornia handed down two very important 

bor decisions recognizing the “exclusive 

Re jurisdiction” of the National Labor 

lations Board over union disputes with 
employers engaged in interstate commerce. 

ese two cases, Benton v. Painters Union 

Co Garmon v. San Diego Building Trades 
Ouncil, followed the recent trend of deci- 

by the Supreme Court of the United 

States. Under such cases as Garner v. Team- 
€rs Union and Weber v. Anheuser-Busch, 
ne., the Nation's High Court has again firmly 

petblished this pattern of Federal-State la- 

Jurisdiction: 
1. State courts and labor boards may not 
te strikes, picketing and other con- 
du den union activities which are prohibited 
Federal labor laws. 

EE States may not regulate concerted union 
Ctivities which are protected by Federal 
bor laws, 

3. State labor agencies may not conflict 

th NLRB procedures and policies in em- 

Ployee representation cases. 

9 8 State courts may not grant relief to an 

urterstate business against union activities 
nless the employer has first applied to the 
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NLRB and the Board has “affirmatively de- 
clined jurisdiction.” 

What happens where the National Labor 
Relations Board has refused to take the case? 
The United States Supreme Court hasn't 
ruled on that point yet. In a memorandum 
decision handed down in January 1954, 
Kinard Construction Co, case, the Court held 
that a State could not act to halt picketing 
where the employer did not first apply to the 
NLRB for relief, leaving open the question as 
to “whether the State court could grant its 
own relief should the Board decline to exer- 
cise its jurisdiction.” 

In the Garmon case, the California Su- 
preme Court attempted to guess how the 
United States Supreme Court will eventu- 
ally answer that question. A 4 to 3 split 
decision, the majority opinion in the Gar- 
mon case was written by former Associate 
Justice Edmonds, since retired from the 
California high court. It declared that State 
courts are free to issue injunctions once the 
NLRB has ruled that it won't take jurisdic- 
tion over the particular employer. 
According to the Garmon decision, State 
courts may even enforce Taft-Hartley re- 
strictions against picketing for a closed shop 
contract with an interstate concern although 
the closed shop is permitted under State 
law—in a case where the NLRB’s regional 
director has already dismissed a previous 
representation petition filed by the employer. 

Why has there been so much conflict in 
the courts over the location ef the boundary 
line between Federal and State jurisdiction 
in labor matters? Two decades of trade 
union history disclose the background of 
this important problem. 

After long and bitter experience with re- 
pressive State laws and anti-union injunc- 
tions, organized labor hailed the passage of 
the Wagner Act by the New Deal 74th Con- 
gress in 1935 as a Magna Carta. A national 
labor policy protecting the right of employ- 
ees to form and join unions and to engage 
in concerted economic activities for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining had become 
“the supreme law of the land.” 

The Senate Labor Committee, in report- 
ing on the Wagner Act, pointed out that— 

“Section 10 (a) gives the National Labor 
Relations Board exclusive jurisdiction * * * 
and * * * establishes clearly that this bill 
is paramount over other laws.” 

Between 1935 and 1947, the United States 
Supreme Court struck down several State 
laws and State labor relations board deci- 
sions because they conflicted with policies 
adopted by Congress and the NLRB. Then, 
in 1947, organized labor condemned the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act over Presi- 
dent Truman's veto by the reactionary 80th 
Congress as a slave labor law. Taft-Hartley 
reversed the Wagner Act policy encouraging 
self-organization of employees and collec- 
tive bargaining, under the pretense of re- 
storing equality of bargaining power be- 
tween labor and management. 

The Taft-Hartley Act made serious inroads 
on the concept of a truly national labor 
policy. It deleted the word “exclusive” from 
the definition of NLRB power to prevent un- 
fair labor practices. It authorized the Board 
to abdicate its jurisdiction in favor of State 
labor agencies under certain circumstances, 
It amended section 14 of the Federal Labor 
Act to wipe out union-shop agreements in 
those States and Territories adopting so- 
called right-to-work legislation. 


The Taft-Hartley Act was the go-ahead 
signal for revival of another NAM-inspired 
drive for antilabor bills in the State legis- 
latures. In 1947, 14 States adopted restric- 
tive laws against union security. (Three of 
them have since repealed these right-to- 
wreck laws.) 

Even more liberal States like California 
(which had rejected the right-to-wreck 
measure at the polls in 1944) adopted a so- 
called jirisdictional strikes law in 1947. 
(This law still opens the door to strike- 
breaking through the creation of company 
unions in a manner forbidden by the NLRB, 
despite some amendments passed in 1955.) 

From coast to coast, efforts were made by 
antiunion employers to use State courts to 
enjoin picketing, striking, and boycotting 
under the pretense of local enforcement of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Such efforts were re- 
jected by the California Supreme Court in 
the case of Gerry v. I. L. G. W. U., decided in 
June 1948, holding that the Taft-Hartley 
amendments could not deprive the NLRB of 
its exclusive jurisdiction. . 

When a Los Angeles trial judge sent a 
retail clerks’ union leader to jail for sup- 
posedly picketing in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the California Supreme Court 
freed him on a writ of habeas corpus in the 
fall of 1948, 

Meanwhile, the United States Supreme 
Court began backsliding in the face of the 
rising torrent of antiunion propaganda. It 
upheld the Arizona and Nebraska right-to- 
work laws as constitutional in January 1949, 
and permitted the Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board to enforce restrictions 
on maintenance-of-membership agreements 
that March. 

On February 28, 1949, the Supreme Court 
handed down its startling decision in the 
case of International Union, United Automo- 
bile Workers, A. F. L. v. Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board, popularly known as 
the Briggs-Stratton case. 

That ruling alowed the Wisconsin Board 
to order the UAW-AFL's Local 232 to cease 
and desist from engaging in sudden work 
stoppages at plants where the UAW-AFL had 
been certified by the NLRB. 

Soon realizing that it had gone too far 
in Briggs-Stratton, the Supreme Court 
struck down a Wisconsin Board order re- 
stricting union security in February of 1950; 
invalidated a Michigan strike vote law that 
May; and, in February of 1951, knocked out 
a Wisconsin ban on public utility strikes, 
These three State actions were held invalid 
because they interfered with rights con- 
ferred upon employees by section 7 of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

The State courts were slow to respond to 
this backswing of the Supreme Court pen- 
dulum in the direction of restoring a na- 
tional labor policy. Even the relatively lib- 
eral California Supreme Court held in a 4-3 
decision on March 10, 1953, that the national 
labor policy did not prevent an injunction 
against picketing an interstate business un- 
der the State Jurisdictional Strikes Act. 
(Sommer v. Metal Trades Council.) 

That same December, the United States 
Supreme Court proved the error of this 
California version of the Briggs-Stratton 
doctrine. In Garner v. Teamsters Union, 
it held that a State antipicketing injunc- 
tion must fall where it conflicts with the 
Federal policy. The Garner opinion specifi- 
cally found that “the public interest is 
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served by freedom of labor to use the weapon 
of picketing.” 

Labor attorneys, like this writer, were 
doing their utmost during this crucial pe- 
riod to persuade the NLRB to actively 
oppose conflicting State court rulings. In 
the Capital Service case, I wrote the NLRB 
General Counsel, on behalf of the A. F. 
of L. unions involved there, demand- 
ing that he “institute legal action in the 
Federal courts to compel (the employer) to 
cease prosecuting its State court suit“ while 
charges were pending before the board. The 
United States Supreme Court eventually 
held, on May 17, 1954 (Capital Service, Ine. v. 
N. L. R. B.), that the board could secure an 
injunction in Federal court forbidding the 
employer to enforce a California court order 
against A. F. of L. picketing, for the purpose 
of protecting the Federal agency's exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

In March 1955, the Weber decision came 
down, invalidating a Missouri antipicketing 
injunction in a so-called jurisdictional 
quarrel between two rival labor unions be- 
cause the NLRB has “exclusive primary juris- 
diction to pass on the union's picketing.” 

State courts are at last beginning to ac- 
cept the mandate of the United States Su- 
preme Court that they must show deference 
to the national labor policy, as evidence by 
the Garmon and Benton decisions of the 
California Supreme Court on December 2, 
1955. (However, the Benton case permitted 
an antipicketing injunction to stand against 
the Roofers’ Union in the same case because 
it applied to a local business enterprise of 
the same employer which did not affect inter- 
state commerce like his interstate painting 
business, being picketed by the Teamsters 
and Painters Unions. As mentioned above, 
the Garmon case permitted an antipicketing 
injunction to stand where the board's re- 
gional director had dismissed the employer's 
petition on the ground that his business did 
not affect interstate commerce enough to 
justify the attention of the NLRB. 

The Garmon decision did expressly recog- 
nize that— 

“The reason for preventing State courts 
from acting in cases in which the Board has 
jurisdiction is to * * * avoid diversities and 
conflicts likely to result from a variety of 
local procedures and attitudes toward labor 
controversies.” 

Pree collective bargaining Is one of our 
Nation’s strongest bulwarks against tyranny, 
both foreign and domestic. If we are to in- 
deed remain “indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all,” America must adopt a na- 
tional labor policy which is more equitable 
than the Taft-Hartley Act and which will 
apply uniformly in all of the 48 States and 
the Territories. 

Now that the Supreme Court has returned 
to its traditional view that the national la- 
bor policy is the supreme law fof the land, 
the next major goal should be to elect a 
President and Congress this November who 
will be pledged to eliminate the antilabor 
features of the Taft-Hartley Act, Elimina- 
tion of the right-to-wreck feature of section 
14 (b), which makes State union-security 
laws paramount to the Federal law, is must 
legislation. 


School Segregation in the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, when 


the white people of the South made it 
clear that they intended to resist and to 
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seek to reverse the recent unconstitu- 
tional decision by the Supreme Court in 
the school cases, veritable torrents of 
abuse and bitterness were leveled at them 
from some so-called liberal sources, 

It is refreshing to find that in areas 
other than the South there are those 
who have seen through all the implica- 
tions of the decision. There came to my 
desk an editorial from the Standard- 
Times, a daily newspaper published in 
New Bedford, Mass., dealing with this 
subject, from which I wish to read one 
sentence: X 


We are sorry for the southern whites and 
southern Negroes to be pawns in this poli- 
ticking of the Supreme Court. 


I am sure there are thousands of per- 
sons throughout the country who will 
agree with this editorial, and there are 
many thousands, both white and Negro, 
who live in the South who will appre- 
ciate having such a stalwart and un- 
derstanding friend in the North. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


IKE ASKED For Ir 


In two recent press conferences President 
Elsenhower discussed the school segregation 
issue in the South, saying this is “a time 
when we must be patient” and try to avoid 
“a tremendous fight that is going to separate 
Americans and get ourselves into a nasty 
mess.” 

Unfortunately, the mess which the Presi- 
dent deprecates, already exists and should 
have been foreseen, when, under White House 
pressure, the Supreme Court reversed the 
law of 60 years standing with reference’ to 
school segregation in the South. 

Several cases involving alleged discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in Southern schools 
were pending in the Supreme Court when 
former Governor Warren became the new 
chief justice. The views of the President 
against segregation were well known, as may 
have been those of Chief Justice Warren. 
But to make doubly sure the Supreme Court 
made the right decision, the President in- 
structed Attorney General Brownell to ap- 
pear in the case, as a friend of the court, 
urging desegregation. 

Two important provisions of the Federal 
Constitution are involved in the desegrega- 
tion decision. The 14th amendment, ap- 
proved in 1868, forbids any State to “deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 

The other provision of the Constitution 
directly affecting the desegregation problem 
is that one which specifically says, “The 
powers not delegated to the United States, by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 

Under the former provision of the 14th 
amendment, no State could discriminate 
between Negro citizens and whites with ref- 
erence to schools or otherwise. Under the 
second provision, the 10th amendment, con- 
trol of the schools was specifically reserved to 
the States, as not having been delegated to 
the Federal Government. 

Obviously, under the 10th amendment the 
South had the undisputed right to control 
its schools, unless its policies violated the 
14th amendment forbidding discrimination 
between Negroes and whites. For 60 years 
the Supreme Court had ruled the 14th 
amendment requires equal school and other 
facilities, but not identical; in other words, 
schools and other facilities may be separate, 
but must be equ 
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The Warren decision, which the President 
now faces with pleas for patience, destroyed 
the school formula of the South, a formula 
under which admittedly the Negroes of the 
South and the South had made steady and 
peaceful progress for more than half & 
century. 

In a windy decision by Chief Justice War- 
ren himself, the Chief Justice said in effect, 
“The very fact of segregation constitutes dis- 
crimination, gives the Negro a sense of in- 
feriority, etc.” 

That this is untrue is evidenced by the fact 
many of the leaders of the Negroes in the 
South and the North, including many of the 
Negro school teachers of the South, not only 
feel no inferiority as a result of segregation, 
but object to attempts to force desegregation 
upon either Negroes or whites. 

Though the President may not himself 
have been influenced by political considera- 
tions, the Warren decision was heavily 
weighted with politics. 

Leaders close to the President undoubtedly 
told the President desegregation, if accom- 
plished during his administration, would go 
a long way toward winning back the Negro 
vote of the North, This vote had been lost 
to the New Deal of the Roosevelt-Truman era. 

Not only was such a purpose highly im- 
proper, but it has not and it will not work. 
For one thing, there is no segregation prob- 
lem in the North—for there is no segregation. 
For another thing, the Negro vote, to what- 
ever extent it was and is Democratic, is in- 
fluenced by the New Deal philosophy, which 
only can be cured, if at all, by the process 
of education, a process which has been rudely 
struck down in the South by the recent 
Supreme Court decision. 


Another equally improper consideration 
which is thought to have been influential in 
the Supreme Court's “political decision” is 
that there was thinking emanating from the 
State Department that desegregation would 
eliminate Communist-inspired criticism of 
the United States in India and others of the 
countries of the dark races, f 

Here again the administration did not see 
beyond its own nose, The antipathy of 
India does not spring from segregation in 
southern schools, etc. It springs from the 
fact that India, while recipient of our gen- 
erous bounty, is basically Communist in its 
sympathy and is interested in the segregation 
issue of this country only because it suits its 
own propaganda purposes. 

We're sorry for the southern whites and 
southern Negroes to be pawns in this poli- 
ticking of the Supreme Court. We're sorry 
for Ike now that he sees what he helped to 
procure and produce. It's going to take a lot 
more than patience to solve this one—on 
Ike’s part as well as of those in the North 
and South whom he beseeches. 


Joint Disarmament and the Foreign 
Aid Program | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ES TES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
I recently made concerning mutual re- 
duction of 15 percent in the arms budg- 
et of the United States and the Soviet 
Union with part of the savings to be allo- 
cated to the joint foreign aid program 
administered by the United Nations. 
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There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 


ADDRESS sy SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER at JEF- 
FERSON-JACKSON DINNER OF YOUNG DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUBS OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE, 
Manch 10, 1956 
As we meet here tonight, the representa- 
tives of the world’s great powers are gather- 
ing in London to prepare for the resump- 
= of disarmament talks which have a 
©-or-death significance for our Nation and 
or ee nations, 
peace-loving peoples of the free world 
Are looking to the United States for respon- 
sible p in breaking a 10-year-old 
deadlock on reduction of armament which 
: Mee be resolved if our way of life is to sur- 


I fervently pray that our country’s rep- 

Tesentatives will be inspired to display true 

hip when they face up to the Russians 
during the coming crucial meetings. 

It is high time that this Nation began 
Using the weapons of resourcefulness and 
imagination and initiative in dealing with 
the Communists. 

y are weapons far more powerful than 
the hydrogen bomb. 
ey are the only diplomatic weapons with 
we can persuade the Russians or 
uver them into joining us in our clear- 
ly demonstrated determination to limit the 
ms of destruction which are as press- 
a burden upon the Russian people as 
they are upon our own. 

I have been a frequent critic of the Eisen- 
hower administration because it has come 
Orward with no plan for disarmament until 
& few days ago—although Secretary Dulles 
ys that he has reason to believe that the 

ans would like some relief from their 
Great burden of armaments. 
Harold Stassen is in charge of creating a 
mt plan. He has tried hard to 
Carry out his assignment. But he cannot 
Set the members of the Eisenhower team to 
Aree with him. On one thing, Secretary 
Dulles disagrees. On another, Secretary of 
Defense Wilson d . There are vary- 
degrees of disagreement throughout the 
Test of the administration. 

If we had a President other than President 
mhower, he would have made a decision 
now between the opposing forces on the 

But President Eisenhower insists that 

only unanimous agreements be brought to 
This is the same policy which he has 
applied with unhappy effect to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The result is that despite 
Peace offensive of the Soviet Union, the 
United States is unable to start one of its 


Our allies are growing restive because of 
Our inaction. It is damaging our prestige 
in such United Nations gatherings as the 
forthcoming talks in London. It is eating 
Sway at our leadership of free world forces. 
Yet the team can make no decision and the 
President will not. 

I said earlier that I am a frequent critic of 

administration. 

I have reason to be—both as a Democrat 
and as an American. - 

But I am not so partisan a critic that I will 
not recognize even a small modicum of in- 
Spiration when the administration finally be- 
Stirs itself into action rather than merely 
abiding by its familiar and melancholy waltz 
Pattern of following while the Russians lead. 

I think President Eisenhower's letter 
earlier this week to Russian Premier Bul- 
Banin, proposing to negotiate on reductions 
in the level of nuclear and conventional 
armaments was a step in that direction. 

Like all of you, I was pleased by the Rus- 
sian Premier's preliminary reaction, which 
Was a grudging concession that the Elsen- 
hower proposal was—and I quote—‘good.” 
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I do not think the Eisenhower proposal 
goes far enough. But if it has elicited this 
initial Soviet response, then it might pro- 
vide the basis for fruitful negotiations across 
the conference tables in London. 

Last summer, leaders of this administra- 
tion went to the “summit” at Geneva full 
of hope and little more. They returned 
with nothing but bruised feelings. Their 
hopes were dashed by Soviet hostility and 
vastly superior Soviet diplomacy. As a re- 
sult, we suffered a major defeat in the eyes 
of the world. 

This time the hope must be balanced by 
a full quota of stern determination to per- 
suade the Soviets that they have nothing 
to gain by obstructionist behavior. This 
time, the hope must be supported by positive 
programs, so skillfully conceived that for the 
Russians to spurn our honest offers to halt 
the arms race would hand them a major 
defeat in the eyes of the world. 

But I wonder if the administration’s rep- 
resentatiyes are going to London so armed 
to meet the Russians? 

I refer you to a front page story in yester- 
day’s New York Times, which reported that 
Harold Stassen was flying to London today 
with—and I, quote—"a new set of disarma- 
ment proposals in his briefcase with a suit- 
case full of hope.” 

I don't like the comparative weight of his 
baggage, do you? I wish Mr. Stassen well on 
his mission, but I was rather disturbed when 
the New York Times reported a news con- 
ference held by Mr. Stassen in these terms 
and again I quote: 

“The accent was on his hopes, rather 
than on the substance of the proposals he 
planned to put before the United Nations 
Subcommittee on Disarmament when its 
so-far fruitless negotiations are resumed in 
London March 19.“ 

Are we in for another summit disaster? 

Is Mr. Stassen, who tries hard enough to 
Wage peace, going to be forced to stuff re- 
jected and inadequate proposals back into 
his briefcase because the “team” simply 
Jacks the spark needed to create disarma- 
ment programs calculated to capture the 
imagination of peace-loving peoples 
throughout the world? 

Will Mr, Stassen come home with his suit- 
case barren of hope because the “team” 
simply can't agree on a program so expertly 
contructed that the Russians cannot reject 
it without serious loss of face—particularly 
in the uncommitted areas of the world 
where they have seized the initiative from 

9 


My friends, if ever this Nation needed a 
change in leadership, the time is now. 
However, under our democratic processes, 
that change will not come before next 
November. But it will come! 

In the meantime, November is eight 
months away. And eight months can be 
an eternity in the fast-moving world of 
today. The time to achieve a reduction of 
armaments is during the next few weeks in 
London. 

One of my chief complaints sbout this 
administration is that it has failed to take 
hold of proposals previously made which 
offer great hope of achieving peace. I am 
thinking particularly of a far-sighted pro- 
posal by the late Senator Bryan McMahon 
which should be given fresh consideration 
at this critical moment in history. 

The administration is also duty-bound to 
give careful consideration to fresh pro- 
grams—whatever their origin and even if 
they stem from Democratic sources. 

The administration has long acted as if 
it considered the conduct of our interna- 
tional relations its own special preserve. 
This has been particulary true in the field 
of armament reduction. Well, it's high 
time it put the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions on a truly bi-partisan basis—as we 
Democrats did. 
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I have a plan to propose to the Eisenhower 
administration which would, I believe, put a 
powerful brake upon the arms race—and, at 
the same time, help us to meet the new and 
insistent Soviet challenge of nonviolent 
expansion in the Middle and the Far East. 

I offer it to the administration in a com- 
pletely unpartisan spirit. Indeed, if the 
administration accepts this plan, and ac- 
tively strives to put it into operation. it can 
become one of the proudest plants in the 
GOP campaign platform. 

And if it succeeds, every Democrat will 
give this administration credit for a major 
achievement in helping to secure the peace 
we Democrats so earnestly desire. 

The plan is simple. 

I call upon President Eisenhower to in- 
struct our representatives in London to pro- 
pose that Russia join us in an immediate 
and mutual reduction of armament expendi- 
tures by 15 percent. 

Coupled with this and to be 
made a binding portion of the arms reduc- 
tion agreement, would be the condition that 
one-third of the amount saved will then be 
put into a pool for economic aid to under- 
developed areas. è 

This joint point 4 program should be ad- 
ministered by the United Nations in such a 
manner that neither the Soviet Union nor 
the United States could individually claim 
the credit for its successes or be blamed for 
its failures. 

In this manner, the Russians will be pre- 
vented from making the sort of inroads in 
the underdeveloped areas which their propa- 
ganda drive is now accomplishing in the 
Far East. 

And—who knows?—perhaps a joint en- 

deavor of this nature, administered impar- 
tially by the United Nations and combining 
a reduction in the tools of war with an 
increase in the tools of economic self-suffi- 
ciency for a third of the world, might consti- 
tute our first real advance toward peace in 
10 years. 
In order to extend the greatest benefits of 
the program to the underdeveloped nations, 
the first act in its implementation should be 
the calling a U. N. sponsored economic con- 
ference to permit the underdeveloped na- 
tions to determine the most lasting long- 
term benefits from the sizable economic 
resources which the mutual cut in arma- 
ment expenditures would provide. 

If the Russians refuse to go along with 
these proposals, they will not only stand 
condemned in the eyes of the world as foes 
of arms reduction and peace but—more im- 
portant, the peoples of the underdeveloped 
nations will see them stripped of their pre- 
tenses and exposed as aggressors who dangle 
offers of economic aid only for propaganda 
purposes. 

If they are forced to go along with us, 
then they will help us to accomplish a task 
for which there is an urgent need in terms 
of humanity and which will serve our own 
democratic purposes by strengthening the 
defenses of the recipient nations against the 
economic chaos on which communism 
thrives. 

I do not wish to bore you with figures, but 
let us examine briefly what the allocation of 
one-third of the savings in arms would mean 
to whole populations in other parts of the 
world whose major concern is keeping 1 day 
away from hunger: 

Our budget for arms is roughly $35 billion. 
Although a sizable portion of the Soviet out- 
lay for arms is concealed in other expendi- 
tures such as heavy industry, all available in- 
telligence indicates that Soviet expenditures 
approximate our own. 

Simple arithmetic shows that this plan 
would funnel approximately $3 billion into a 
fund to further freedom and prosperity 
among the new nations of the world who are 
struggling desperately to achieve self- 
sufficiency. 
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Surely this is a plan in keeping with the 
forward-looking traditions of the Democratic 
Party, the party which created the Marshall 
plan, NATO, and point 4. 

I am the first to admit that the Implemen- 
tation of this program presents obvious ad- 
ministrative problems. But, for the love of 
humanity, let us not permit paper problems 
to stand in the way of creating a new force 
for good in the world. 

From our purely domestic viewpoint this 
plan has the merit of offering a reduction in 
the income taxes paid by the average Ameri- 
can. With one-third of the savings going to 
assist young nations In need of help, the 
other two-thirds could be lopped from our 
national budget and passed along to the tax- 
payer who needs relief most—the little 
tellow. 

Importance as they are, however, it is not 
with reductions in income taxes that I am 
concerned most. 

The question of peace and war is the most 
crucial of our times. Not only is our own 
safety involved but the safety of all men 
everywhere, 

Civilization as we know it, and even life 
itself, may hang in the balance. 

The balance has been going against us 
under this administration. 

Let us swing that balance our way and win 
world opinion through concrete proposals de- 
signed to relieve international tensions, im- 
prove the economic conditions of the nations, 
and take the peace propaganda offensive 
away from the Russians. 

I think the plan I have outlined consti- 
tutes one such proposal. I commend it to 
your attention and to the attention of this 
administration with a warning that time is 
running out and the time for action is now, 


The Congress and the Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr, JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “The Congress and the Consti- 
tution,” which I recently made on the 
radio. 

. There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CONGRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION 

There is one fundamental idea which un- 
derlies the structure of our governmental 
machinery—the unwavering distrust of a 
strong Executive, be he President, King, 
Prime Minister, or Governor. The Federal 
Constitution, as well as the constitutions 
of the 48 States, contain specific limitations 
on the powers of their Chief Executive, in- 
cluding limited succession, confirmation of 
executive nominations, removal of execu- 
tive officials, restraints on spending, and 
others. 

It is, of course, natural that this should 
be so. The colonists who tore away from 
England had had enough of strong execu- 
tives, of autocratic kings and autocratic 
governors. 

When independence was established, 
they worked to design a government in 
which the executive would be under the 
control of the people. Their success is 
visible in the Constitution. 

They made the Executive subject to the 
watchfulness and the will of Congress, sub- 
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ject thereby, to the will of the people. Con- 
gress was established as the eyes, ears, and 
the voice of the people. It performs the 
noblest function of government; that of 
making the laws. The function of the 
Executive is to put those laws into effect 
exactly as Congress wrote them. Nothing 
more. 

Examination of the Constitution will re- 
veal how carefully the Founding Fathers 
spelled out the differences between the 
authority of the people and those of the 
President. The decisions of the President 
are always limited by the higher tribunal 
of the Congress, but decisions of the Con- 
gress—within the Constitution, are final. 

The Congress has the conclusive power 
to pass laws. The President may veto leg- 
islation, but his veto is never final. It can 
be overturned by a two-thirds majority of 
the Congress and that decision is final. 

The President has the power to grant 
pardons and reprieves. But that power does 
not include pardon of impeachment which is 
a decision of the Congress. 

The Constitution provides that the Pres- 
ident shall be Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, but he 
cannot use those Armed Forces in war, ex- 
cept by the action of Congress. The power 
to declare war is vested, exclusively, in Con- 
gress. Again we see that the decisions of 
policy are those of Congress—the manage- 
ment or administration of those decisions 
are the President's. 

The President negotiates treaties and for- 
eign agreements, but any treaty so con- 
cluded is worthless unless two-thirds of the 
Senate consents to their enactment. 

The President can nominate oficials and 
judges, but his power to appoint them de- 
pends upon the consent of the Senate. 

The complete dependence of the Execu- 
tive on the approval of the Congress is in- 
herent in the fact that the Congress con- 
trols the power of the purse—the raising and 
spending of funds. Without money, no 
Executive can operate and without con- 
gressional action there is no money. 

Finally, we see the intention of the Found- 
ing Fathers, to make Congress the supreme 
authority, in the provision for impeachment. 
The Congress can remove, by impeachment, 
any civil official or Federal judge. Why the 
Congress can, by impeachment, remove the 
President, himself. But there is no parallel 
authority to remove Members of Congress. 
No one can remove a Member of the Con- 
gress during his elected term of office. Why? 
Because he represents the people, and in this 
land, the people reign supreme over the af- 
fairs of Government. 

It is for these reasons that Alexander 
Hamilton, in the Federalist papers, speaks 
eloquently of the “superior weight and in- 
fluence of the legislative body in a free gov- 
ernment.” It is upon this superior weight 
that a free government must rest. Once the 
balance of influence shifts to the Executive, 
free government has set foot upon the road 
of self-destruction. 

Yet, that road has already been set upon 
by our Nation: We are, in fact, well on our 
way toward its end. The Executive has be- 
come superior to the Congress in weight 
and influence. 

As the affairs of the Nation became more 
numerous and life more complex, there began 
a trend toward increasing the scope of the 
Executive. Today, actually, it is the Execu- 
tive, as represented by the person of the 
President, who wields virtually all of the 
power of government. The Congress has 
helped increase the Presidential power by 
a direct abdication of its functions. 

We have a growing body of laws which vest 
fremendous powers in the hands of the 
President, or some Presidential appointee. I 
recall that in the recent farm bill before the 
Senate, there were over 20 instances of the 
delegation of congressional power to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, including such vital 
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functions as the determination of how much 
money shali be spent under the various 
farm-support and soil-bank programs. 

A second source of increasing Presidential 
power is open usurpation. Usurpation was 
effective because the Congress failed to exer- 
cise its powers, especially Its powers to re- 
move officers who tried to operate above the 
law. The recent example of a President 
making war in Korea without asking for 
congressional consent, is an example of au- 
tocratic Executive power in this country, 

When such an act is committed, the Con- 
gress has a clear obligation to assert its 
authority. To declare war is constitution- 
ally the power of Congress alone. Any other 
method of making war is, therefore, clearly 
unconstitutional. A President who thus 
violated the Constitution violated his oath 
of office to uphold and preserve it. Con- 
gress had the power and the duty to act. 
It did not act and thus another of its Powers 
slipped into the hands of the Executive. 

Why is it that Congress has allowed this 
state of affairs to come about and then to 
continue? I think the answer is rather sim- 
ple. The voters, the people for whom the 
Congress speaks, have been indifferent. We 
have concentrated increasingly at election 
time on the Presidency. That has been the 
star of the whole show, with the congres- 
sional candidates all too often playing a 
secondary role. Yet it is the Congress that 
makes the laws upon which the Presidency 
operates. 

Perhaps the increasing power of the Presi- 
dent is largely due to the changed attitude 
of the people as a whole. We look now to 
the Federal Government for the solution 
of most of our problems, problems which 
traditionally have been met by the State 
and local governments, or private initiative, 
The President is symbolic of the Federal 
Government as an entity, whereas the Mem- 
ber of Congress represents, first of all, his 
constituency back home. 

A continued weakening of that congres- 
sional authority will have as its inevitable 
result the creation of an all-powerful Exec- 
W In other words, a system of dictator- 

P. 

What is the answer? Because Congress is 
in your hands as the voting public, so is 
the answer. The election of a Congress, de- 
termined to protect the traditional consti- 
tutional concept of Congress and Executive, 
will automatically restore the balance of 
power. 

We know, from experience, that an 
aroused Congress is the best defense against 
the encroachment of Executive power. Even 
in these times, when the Executive power 
had reach its high point, Congress, once 
aroused, has shown the power it can wield. 

Twenty years ago a powerful Chief Execu- 
tive, one who had what many considered 
a rubberstamp Congress, attempted to de- 
stroy the judicial authority of the United 
States by packing the Supreme Court. No 
one expected anything but consent from the 
Congress. Yet a small handful of deter- 
mined Constitutionalists refused to accept 
this emasculation of the Constitution. They 
decided to fight out the issue on the floor 
of Congress. When the battle was over, a 
very surprised President found that he had 
been defeated. 

We have seen more recent struggles be- 
tween President and Congress. Another 
President took it upon himself to decide 
the assignment of troops to any part of the 
globe at his whims. The Congress again 
took issue and there ensued one of the great 
historic debates in our history. The result 
was a reassertion of the right to declare war 
only by the will of Congress. 

When the Internal Security Act of 1950 
Was passed, it was vetoed by the President 
and all authority and propaganda of the 
executive branch of Government was mo- 
bilized to make that veto stick. But an 
aroused Congress, determined to protect the 
security of the Nation, set aside the veto. 
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The story is the same with the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952. 
In these glorious flashes of reasserted con- 
Sressional authority, we can see the poten- 
Salvation of our Republic. Only the 
mgress has the constitutional force to 
8 Executive dictation, to force a return 
Umited Presidential power. 
— Congress will do the job only if those 
2 make up its membership are dedicated 
that cause. Weak, compromising men, 
men who prefer that the Presidency have 
both authority and responsibility, will never 
te do that job. 
answer, therefore, lies with the Con- 
„Those who believe in the traditional 
tutional form of government for this 
must concentrate their effort on the 
Jon of a constitutional Congress. Each 
of Congress is an important link in 
chain. 
the selection of candidates to run for 
Congress in either party, you, as the individ- 
nal voter, must do everything possible to 
the nomination of candidates un- 
Aulvocally dedicated to the preservation of 
Constitutional American government. 
In your district, a few hundred votes may 
victory to the side of constitutional 
t, wherens, millions of votes are 
in a nationwide election. 
Important as the Presidency is, the re- 
Congress can place upon the Chief 
ve can render harmiess attempts to 
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I say to you, make certain that no 
elected in your district who does not 
to constitutionalism, that no one is 
ho believes in globalism, in one- 
, in unlimited authority for the 

If you do your part, the victory 


i 
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American Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Tabbi of the Congregation B’Nai Jeshu- 
Tun, in New York City, Israel Goldstein, 
has recently distinguished himself with 
an outstanding speech on American for- 

Policy. I regard this speech as an 

ble and constructive statement re- 

present American foreign policy 

deficiencies and the opportunity we have 

to Correct them. I ask unanimous con- 

zent that the speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the speech ` 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
ADDRESS BY DR. ISRAEL GOLDSTEIN 


are have witnessed since the meeting at 
Summit the steady evaporation of the 
Geneva spirit. Indeed, only a few days ago 
the Spirit breathed its last and was in- 
derred by Secretary Dulles without benefit of 
ceremony, 
will record who was the assassin 
es the short-lived Geneva spirit. It will 
Ote that the Soviet leaders revived the Stalin 
Policy of cold war and that they again 
Plainly showed that they are bent on world 
domination. It will take into account th? 
Soviet's cynical and ruthless penetration of 
in Middle East, and the inflammatory re- 
3 of Bulganin and Khrushchev in the 
in East. For a time there was a glimmer- 
8 of hope that the Communist regime 
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would relax the terrible pressures on the 
millions it holds in thrall. We had hoped, for 
example, that it might loosen the stultifying 
grip it clamped on Jewish communal life, but 
all evidence points to the contrary. Recent 
observers, men like the editor of Davar and 
Harry Schwartz of the New York Times, 
both of whom recently visited Russia, have 
given us accounts of Jewish life in the 
USSR, which leave little room for hopeful- 
ness. These plain facts will instruct his- 
torians as to who destroyed the Geneva spirit. 

But what we are likely to forget now, as 
the Geneva spirit is relegated to the his- 
torical dustbin, is that at best it was not 
meant to be a final adjustment of East-West 
rivalry, It was meant to be an interval in 
which two opposing concepts of life, the dem- 
ocratic and the totalitarian, agreed to put 
aside the threat of military warfare and to 
Wage the battle for the adherence of men 
by the thrust of ideas instead of the thrust 
of bayonets or atom bombs. The spirit of 
Geneva in no way relieved the democratic 
nations of the responsibility of winning the 
uncommitted millions of the world. On the 
contrary, it should have inspired us to mul- 
tiply our efforts to rally behind the banners 
of liberty, progress, and the common welfare, 
those peoples of the world who yearn to live 
in digntiy and freedom. The threat of mu- 
tual annihilation has convinced all of us 
on both sides that the struggle today must 
become a struggle for the minds of men; 
and this form of civilized warfare will go 
on. 

The foreign policy of our country is the 
instrumentality through which we conduct 
this struggle. All our cultural resources and 
energies should therefore be enlisted in 
fashioning this instrument. This should be 
a time in which discussion, debate, reexam- 
ination should be encouraged. Such re- 
appraisal of our foreign policy can indeed 
prove agonizing, but the results of failure 
to engage in such reappraisal could prove 
even more painful. It is difficult then to 
understand why at this crucial juncture 
there should be such bitter resistance by the 
administration to criticism of its foreign 
policy. While a common front may have 
been necessary during wartime, insistence 
on rigid uniformity is harmful at a time 
when it is necessary to evolve a policy that 
must accommodate itself to fluctuating 
events and new realities. 

When the administration seems to be 
heading in an ill-considered direction in an 
area as vital as foreign policy, criticism can 
hardly be viewed categorically as stemming 
from mere political partisanship. Certainly 
there is every evidence that the Communists 
are forging ahead of us in terme of winning, 
if not the adherence of many people of the 
world, at least serious attention to their in- 
sidious propaganda. This fact of itself makes 
it exigent for us to devise a new and more 
dynamic counter- policy. 

There was a time when our military com- 
mitments were an extension of our foreign 
policy, Today this process is being re- 
versed. Now our foreign policy has become 
an extension of our military undertakings. 
At a time when we should be uniting the 
peopies committed to democracy, we are busy 
concluding military pacts and erecting stra- 
tegic frontiers having regard to nothing but 
military considerations. We refuse to dif- 
ferentiate between one nation from another. 
We equate democracies with dictatorships. 
We unite in one vast military scheme petty 
potentates and peoples yearning to_be free. 
We construct for ourselves worldwide Magi- 
not lines, like NATO, SEATO, Baghdad, the 
Balkan Alliance, etc. To the dismay of the 
architects of our foreign policy our Maginot 
lines have proved to be no defense against 
ideas and we have already seen how easily 
Soviet Russia plays leapfrog with our pacts 
and penetrates into those very areas which 
we had regarded as safe and invulnerable to 
Communist infiltration. 
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Thus we have let the Communists steal a 
march on us. They have offered the op- 
pressed and those who have smarted from 
the indignities of the colonial past, honeyed 
words and an appearance of solicitous regard 
for their welfare. Posing as champions of 
anti-colonialism, they have purloined from 
us those democratic and humanitarian sym- 
bols which once made us the beacon of hope 
throughout the world. They exploit the 
grievances and aspirations of the awakened 
millions throughout the world. We, on the 
other hand, are letting slip through our 
fingers the friendship and good will of scores 
of millions in Asia and Africa, 

The simple truth is that we have mark- 
edly failed to convey a more inviting image 
of ourselves to those millions. What is 
sorely needed is a tremendous 
of our information service which will do us 
justice. But an even greater change in 
our policy is needed in the economic area. 
The recent successes scored by the Soviets 
derive in considerable measure from their 
promises of technical and economic aid. We 
have failed to respond adequately to this 
crying need. This is an area in which, if 
we will it, we can easily outdo the Russians; 
and it is astonishing that we have not con- 
centrated on it. Nothing is clearer than 
the fact that we must imaginatively enlarge 
our point 4 type of program and aid gener- 
ously in the economic development of the 
poverty-ridden lands. 

It would be naive not to concede that in 
the interest of security, it is legitimate and 
desirable for a nation to seek allies and 
friends—and even at times to form alli- 
ances with countries with which it cannot 
see eye-to-eye. But this is different from 
courting nations whose philosophy and views 
are diametically opposed to it. We have 
tended to blind ourselves in this regard. In 
our frantic search for allies we have over- 
looked the sorry record of Franco Spain; we 
have shirked our responsibility in extirpat- 
ing Nazism in Germany, and, as a conse- 
quence, we have discouraged our democratic 
friends in Europe who view our protesta- 
tions and slogans with skepticism. Ex- 
pediency is understandable as an element 
which must be given some consideration 
in a balanced and judicious foreign policy, 
but when it becomes the overriding im- 
pulse, when it obscures all other needs, then 
a fatal process is set in motion. A nation 
with moral pretensions, even a powerful” 
one, cannot afford to lose its moral posi- 
tion and its moral influence. When ex- 
pediency becomes the raison d'etre of our 
foreign policy, we have lost our moral po- 
sition and influence. Our military weapons 
may be macsive but our ideas have become 
minuscule. We can threaten devastating 
holocausts but we cannot kindle a flicker of 
hope in the minds and souls of men. 

Let us take the example of how we have 
fared recently in the Middle East. 


Let us suppose that we had adopted a 
policy addressed to the interest of the mis- 
ery-ridden peoples of the Arab lands and 
had shared with them the American eco- 
nomic genius and democratic promise, would 
the situation in the Middle East have been 
different? 1 think that merely to ask the 
question is to answer it. It is plain that 
we have been in downright error when for 
the past 20 years we have vacillated in or 
policy, falsely encouraging the hopes of bel- 
licose Arab potentates and dictators. We 
should have made it clear that the inter- 
ests of America were pinned on moral aims 
and not tied to oil. We should have said 
to all peoples of the Middle East, Arab and 
Jew alike, “Let us join together-in construct- 
ing a meaningful and impenetrable bulwark 
against communism, Your rivers are flow- 
ing into the sea. Let us join together and 
create power projects to give you light and 
water and industry. You have vast lands 
lying arid, let us in common irrigate them 
and plant them and give you shade and 
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food and farms. You have suffered from 
‘disease; let us together bring you sanita- 
tion and medical assistance and hospitals 
and restore your health and vigor. You 
have great traditions unknown because of 
illiteracy and lack of educational facilities. 
Let us help you build your schools, train 
your teachers, print your books, and help 
you share in the human heritage of learn- 
ing. Let us raise your standards of life. 
Let us share with you the blessings of de- 
mocracy and so help you order your life that 
all men shall have equal opportunity. You 
Arabs need not be envious of the great strides 
which your neighbor, Israel, has made in 
economy, industry, education, and health, 
and in the development of its democratic 
institutions. Everything which Israel has 
achieved lies within the realm of your own 
possibilities. Let us protect each of you 
from aggression by the other. We want Arab 
and Jew to flourish and prosper. 

Had such a policy been pursued, the pic- 
ture in the entire Middle East might be 
different today. The Soviet Union could not 
hope to wean the Arab peoples away and 
the leaders of these peoples would not have 
hazarded the chance of allying themselves 
with Russia, if such a true and firm pact 
based on morality and humanitarianism had 
bound the Middle East to the Western World. 

Our opportunity for recovering the ground 
we have lost throughout the world still re- 
mains. Secretary of State Dulles, in a major 
address on foreign policy, has recognized 
the fatal inadequacy of the system of mili- 
tary arrangements which he himself has 
created. In a series of eloquent passages, 
he set forth the great need for projecting 
the true interests and aims of America to 
the rest of the world, when he said: “We 
need to recapture the spirit which ani- 
mated those who during the last century 
went throughout the world carrying the 
benefits of a new way of life. * * * They 
believed in a moral law and in its concepts 
of justice, love, and righteousness. * * * 
Our Government gave aid and comfort to 
those elsewhere who sought to increase 
human freedom. * * * What the world 
needs to know at this juncture is that our 
Nation remains steadfast to its historic ideals 
and follows its traditional course of sharing 
the spiritual, intellectual, and material 
fruits of our free society; in helping the cap- 
tives to become free and helping the free 
to remain free * * free in the sense of 
genuine opportunity to pursue happiness in 
the spirit of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” ! 

If these indeed become not merely rhetor- 
ical declarations but guiding principles of 
American policy, we should quickly see a 
rejuvenation of democratic hopes and a 
building of alliances far more formidable 
than the military barriers we have erected 
against communism. The policies of the 
democratic countries would no longer be 
static, confined within a military strait- 
jacket, but would become dynamic, surging 
forward and winning not only the uncom- 
mitted peoples but even ultimately bringing 
some measure of relief to those suffering 
under the yoke of the Communist regimes, 

However, America, a democracy, unlike 
the Soviet, a dictatorship cannot afford to 
turn into a Janus presenting two different 
faces to mankind. We cannot present our- 
selves to the world as the pure apostles of 
democracy when certain of our practices at 
home flout the deepest values of democracy. 
We cannot promise peoples the freedoms of 
democracy while at home we deny or restrict 
these freedoms. We cannot dispatch emis- 
saries of freedom from ministries of injus- 
tice. The colored peoples of the world will 
not believe us when we tell them that we 
want to help them to be free and equal 
when at the same time we discriminate 
against them within our own borders. The 
desegregation decisions of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States were more elo- 
quent messages to the minds of men in far- 
away parts of the world than any military 
assurances. But the lawless defiance of these 
decisions by local constituted authorities 
and the outrages of justice such as the 
brutal murder of Emmet Till, and the failure 
to convict and punish his murderers have 
undone a thousand pledges and have be- 
trayed the highest interests of the United 
States. 

We cannot export what we do not our- 
selves manufacture. Our message of equal- 
ity, our effort to create among our allies a 
sense of mutual respect, become ludicrous 
if we still harbor an immigration law which 
discriminates against them, and offers gra- 
tultous insult by arranging ethnic and racial 
groups In a mythical hierarchy of superior 
and inferior groups. We cannot pose as the 
friends of all men when our immigration 
laws are animated by a spirit of suspicion 
and hostility toward the stranger knocking 
at our gates. 

We must restore the wholeness of the 
American personality. If the words of our 
Secretary of State are to carry conviction 
abroad, we must also make them meaning- 
ful at home, 

Let us indeed restore this spirit in which 
our Nation was conceived, as the guiding 
spirit of our foreign and domestic policy, 
Only then, as a vigorous, free, democratic 
America, can we go forth in the vanguard 
of the democratic world to insure victory in 
the struggle for the minds of men. 


Vice President Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a thought- 
provoking letter from former Represent- 
ative John J. O'Connor to the editor of 
the New York Times. I think the letter 
warrants the attention of the American 
public. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Law Oprices JOHN J. O'CONNOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1956. 
EDITOR, New YORK Times, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: In today’s Sunday Times, your 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Arthur Krock, 
has a political article, as usual, headed 
“Nixon Gets Big Lift for Place on Ticket.“ 
discoursing on the President's kindly refer- 
ences to his Vice President and the extraordi- 
nary spontaneous write-in primary vote in 
New Hampshire in behalf of Mr. Nrxon. 

In his article, Mr. Krock, under a heading 
“Hard-Core of Opposition,” lists certain 
grounds of antagonism to Mr. Nrxon as (1) 
being personal, that the Vice President is too 
cocky, etc,, (2) that President Eisenhower 
will lose votes if Mr. Nrxon is on the ticket, 
(3) that Mr. Nixon has expended himself 
(whatever that may mean), (4) that he is an 
oppositionist, and (5) that he has gone too 
11 and too fast for a young man. That's 

It is astounding that Mr, Krock, with his 
long attendance at Washington, does not ex- 
press the real, down-to-earth opposition to 
Mr. Nixon, as, for instance, columnist Mr. 
George Sokolsky has so well done, to wit: 
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that it all stems from Mr. Nrxon’s service on 
the House of Representatives Un-American 
Activities Committee, where he took the lead 
in exposing the pumpkin papers, which led 
to the incarceration of Secretary of State 
Acheson's beloved protege, Alger Hiss, That. 
together with other outstanding patriotic 
service on that great American committee, 
which I, as chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, had some 
hand in creating, back in 1938, on which 
championship your newspaper approved me 
at the time. Mr. Nrxon incurred the ever- 
lasting wrath, hatred, and brutal opposi- 
tion of all the Communists and their sup- 
porters, the leftists, the pinks, the State 
Department perverted crowd and their ilk, 
including President Truman and other of- 
ficlals who supported the Hisses and the 
Whites, etc. 

In bulk, this motley crew adds up to mil- 
lions in this country of ours, Having done 
their job on Senator McCarrny, they drool 
to vent their spleen on their present victim, 
quite naturally, like Senator MCCARTHY, a 
veteran of our national defense. 

That's the “hard core of opposition” to Mr. 
Nixon, and nothing other or less. =: 

I do not personally know Mr. Nrxon, nor 
Senator McCarry, and as a lifelong Demo- 
crat, it is not likely that I shall campaign in 
support of Republicans. But because there 
may still remain, despite the New Deal, 4 
small vestige of decency and sportsmanship 
in politics, I feel compelled to address you, 
Mr. Editor, and I trust you will deign to pub- 
lish this letter. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN J, O'Connor. 


Resolution Relating to Senator McCarthy, | 


Adopted by Abraham Lincoln National 
Republican Club of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
of the Abraham Lincoln Republican 
Club of Chicago. i 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CLUB, 
Chicago, III., February 29, 1958. 
The CLERK OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D, C. 
Dran Sm: The following resolution was 


passed by unanimous vote of 1,000 persons 


attending the Abraham Lincoln birthday 
celebration in Chicago on February 11, 1956, 
and it is requested that this resolution be 
brought to the attention of the entire mem- 
bership of the United States Senate: 
“PROPOSED RESOLUTION 

“Whereas the United States Senate did 
condemn Senator JoserH R. McCarry, 
Wisconsin, for failing to discuss his income 
and personal finances before a partisan polit- 
ical committee of the Senate; and 

“Whereas Senator McCartHy has been over- 
whelmingly vindicated by the Internal Reve- 
nue Department of the United States Treas- 
ury by proving conclusively, after an 
exhaustive investigation, that Senator Mc- 
CartHy had overpaid the Government of the 
United States by more than $1,000; and 
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in Ne. en the recent trial of Paul Hughes 
= ew York City demonstrated beyond the 
left of a doubt that a certain clique of 
pier politicians- and mewspapermen 
agaca to spread a campaign of hatred 
cn t this outstanding American Sena- 
r: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Abraham Lincoln Na- 
3 Republican Club and guests attending 
— all-day Lincoln celebration in Chicago on 
Urdey, February 11, 1956, That the 
ted States Senate is urged to rescind its 
ang action against Senator McCarTHr 
his Pass a resolution of commendation for 
fearlessness in exposing the Communist 
Conspiracy, and for his great Americanism.” 
Very truly yours, 
Epcar C. BUNDY. 
President. 


Interview by James T. Farrell With 
Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


In OF NEW YORK 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, 
— March 4, the weekend maga- 
lish Section of the New York Post pub- 
th ed an article by Mr. James T. Farrell, 

e renowned American novelist. That 
anne consisted of the impressions of 

ew Mr. Farrell had with Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson. Having been written 
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1 meeting with Governor Stevenson, 
$ Conyeys as well as anything I have seen 
toep sense of Governor Stevenson's at- 
tude on civil rights and other basic is- 
of the day. 
ask unanimous consent that this 
Natel by Mr. Farrell, published in the 
se York Post of March 4, be published 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 
Y ere being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
A TatK WITH ADLAI STEVENSON 
(By James T. Farrell) 
in iter speaking with Adlai E, Stevenson 
his refreshingly modest ofice here in 
masago, I have the impression, strongly and 
Y, that he is determined to provide an 
Albin table example of political respon- 
ty in his campaign to win the Demo- 
mer Presidential nomination next sum- 


He does not wish to compromise himself 
aby ing promises which he cannot reason- 
mel hope to fulfill if he is elected. And 
intends to speak the same language on 

es in every part of the country. 
ernor Stevenson has thought much 
Seriously on the Issues which involve 
— and the fate ot the individual in 
di ern society. Steeped in American tra- 
tion, both in a personal family sense and 
thee Generally, he retains a vivid image of 
can peodom and Individuality of the Ameri- 
Midwest in Lincoln's time. He wishes 
See that earlier spirit of individuality 
D ed and reenforced in an age of tech- 
a Ogica] and political revclutions which are 
tering the entire character of modern life. 
Lincoln before him, Stevenson be- 
America is “the last best hcpe of 
den Fe regards the coming presi- 
tial campaign as “a seminal test" of our 
tha ic society, He is far from convinced 
cn t we are in amera of automatic progress 
a Prosperity. Complacency can lead to 
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as it was by Mr. Farrell on the basis of 
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stagnation which could well rot the founda- 
tions of our progress. And he asserts that 
the danger from abroad and inherent in 
communism has not lessened. 

On the Israel-Arabian issue in the Middle 
East, he wishes to see the arms balance re- 
stored but also repeated his earlier pro- 
posals to calm down the situation; he is 
apprehensive of any inflaming of passions. 
The series of shocks which have occurred 
to people all over the world in recent decades 
have, in his mind, created increased anxiety 
and dangerous tensions; and he warns that 
we could drift away from reason toward 
violent and destructive passions. 

While he has great hope for the future 
of America, he likewise is much concerned 
about its future. Each generation must re- 
engage in the struggle for freedom. Ideas 
and beliefs such as these stand behind the 
campaign he is now making. And in that 
campaign, he is prepared to risk defeat 
rather than to contribute toward rousing 
ugly and dangerous moods. 

Sunburned from his California campaign 
trip, Stevenson was harried for time. He 
had a mountain of mail awaiting him; 
epeeches for a rough campaign trip to Min- 
nesota had to be prepared; there were many 
consultations. At the outset he stated he 
was too pressed for time to talk, but then, 
carried away by his ideas, he spoke frankly 
and openly. 

The question of civil rights is on his mind. 
According to his view, the use of force in the 
present circumstance involves the logic of 
secession. He is concerned with preserving 
unity in the country. Reactions to the stand 
he took on civil rights in Portland, Oreg., 
February 13 were mixed. 

However, he received a considerable num- 
ber of letters supporting his position against 
the use of force, and his proposal and appeal 
for steady and orderly progress toward 
greater equality. Also, he appeared to be 
somewhat surprised by antipathetic reaction 
to his position. 

Stevenson takes modest pride in the rec- 
ord on civil rights of his own administration 
as Governor of Illinois. He took a summary 
of that record from his desk to hand to me, 
but on looking at it, he remarked to his 
press assistant that the staff had falled to 
point out that the accomplishments of his 
administration were not all his personal 
doing, and that credit should have been given 
to others as well as to himself. 

Among the actions he took as Governor of 
Illinois was that of issuing an order desegre- 
gating the Illinois Nation Guard. In addi- 
tion, he ordered that all leases for concessions 
in Ilinois State parks carry the following 
paragraph: 

“The concessionaire agrees that no person 
shall be denied or refused full and equal use 
of accommodations and facilities on account 
of race, color, or religion.” 

Governor Stevenson also said that when 
he was special assistant to Frank Knox, war- 
time Secretary of the Navy, he drafted the 
first memorandum concerning desegregating 
in the naval forces. While he was recently 
campaigning in California, a Negro, Lt. 
Comdr. Dennis Nelson, visited him. Thanks 
to the Stevenson memorandum, Lieutenant 
Commander Nelson had been able to gain 
promotion in the Navy and he was almost 
indignantly surprised to hear that Steven- 
son's record on civil rights had in any way 
been impugned. 

Stevenson reiterated his intention not to 
approach the question of civil rights from 
motives of political expediency. But he also 
said with some fervor that “we must press 
with uninterrupted and uncompromising 
pressure” toward the achievement of equal- 
ity, He appears quite fully to appreciate and 
understand how the counsel of patience can 
be misunderstood by those who carry in 
thelr souls the stains and the injuries of 
oppression and inequality. But to him, 
patience is not a word implying inaction. 
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He believes that the courts, due process 
of law, and persistent education are 
the only reasonable means whereby we can 
keep moving ahead to enlarge our civil rights 
and to approach our ultimate goal of equal- 
ity. Stevenson thinks, on this question as 
on all others, not only of an immediate 
action but also of ultimate and definitive 
solution. 

He seeks consistently to propose means of 
action which will lead ahead to the ultimate 
goals solutions. And on the issue of civil 
rights and equality especially, he wants to 
avoid violence and the inflaming of ugly 
moods. 

He used the word “tensions” in this con- 
text and as well when he commented more 
generally, He stressed and then re-empha- 
sized that the appeal to and the use of 
methods of reasonableness and reliance on 
reason provide the only sound and solid basis 
for lessening or dissipating these tensions. 

Adlai Stevenson is a complicated man. 
His mind is quick, active and very flexible. 
He is open to argument and will change his 
views if convinced that they are not sound. 
When he talks, ideas come forth almost on 
top of one another; they tumble out of 
him. He is highly articulate and can present 
his thought with clarity and lucidity that 
approach being unusual in American politics. 
But at the same time, he is shy, modest and 
reticent. He is decidely reticent about his 
personal feelings. 

This fact results in the growth of some 
false impressions in the developing public 
image of Governor Stevenson. He does not 
fit the ready-made cliches which are accepted 
as an image of the politicians. He retains 
his own traits of character, his independence 
of mind even under the gruelling pressure 
of a campaign. It seems to me that he knows 
that he must first of all be true to himself 
and his own nature if he is to be prepared 
to serve in the high office which he sceks 
and well might win. 

The world is not as rosy as it is made out 
to be by “the hucksters of Madison Avenue.” 
But rather than play Cassandra, he stresses 
our need to accept the challenges of our era, 
to face them with dedication and intelli- 
gence, to meet and to master them. And in 
this context, he states and repeats with de- 
termination and conviction that he will not, 
no matter what it cost him, contribute to any 
worsening of dangers and to irrational emo- 
tionalism; these, he fears can tear away the 
fabric of American freedom. 

Inspired by the example of Lincoln's Nli- 
nois, he tends to see.freedom and equality 
like twins. His views on both have been 
strongly colored and clearly inspired by the 
speeches and writings of Lincoln. In an ad- 
dress on Lincoln, delivered in November, 
1951, when almost no one thought of him as 
a Presidential candidate, he asserted: 

“The struggle for human liberty must go 
on. It must be re-fought by every genera- 
tion, for democracy is threatened not alone 
by foreign ideologies but by selfishness, in- 
difference, intolerance, de ery and 
disloyalty to public trust right here at home. 
Lincoln’s fight is not finished.” 

In terms of new situations, Lincoln's fight 
must goon. The ideals of Lincoln should be 
our ideals. For this represents the best in 
the American tradition. And his sense of 
that tradition is markedly influenced by the 
fact that Stevenson is a Middle Westerner. 
His memory and knowledge of the Middle 
Western past gives him a strengthened sense 
of change. He knows and knows well what 
miracles of change have happened in 
America. In continuing a path which allows 
for even more miracles and change, he be- 
leves we must constantly guard and enlarge 
freedom and equality. 

On February 13, he said in Portland, Oreg.: 
“Freedom, as I understand it, means that a 
man may advance to the limit of his natural 
endowment without hindrance because of 
his race or religion. 
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“Equality, as I understand it, means that 
a man may advance to the limit of his own 
merits. And particularly it means that every 
citizen shall be guaranteed equai treatment 
under the law.” 

He insists these conceptions demonstrate 
that he has a clear and steady position on 
civil rights and that he has consistently 
maintained this position over a number of 
years. And when he stated that we must 
press with uninterrupted and uncompro- 
mising pressure toward the achievements 
of our goals of freedom and equality, he 
looked straight across the table at me and his 
eyes lit up. He was talking like a man with 
tested convictions. 

The presure of the Stevenson campaign is 
now beginning to grow. The rise in the vol- 
ume of mail has been regular and now the 
Stevenson office receives an average of at 
least four to five hundred letters a day. 
Stevenson attempts to answer as many of 
these letters as is physically possible. 

He continues to give much time and 
thought to his speeches. However, he some- 
times has a conference with speech writers 
and they prepare a draft for him. He then 
goes over the draft, changes, revises, and 
makes the speech his own. He consults 
often with his staff when he is in his Chicago 
office, and he is usually very easy and familiar 
with those who work for him. The Steven- 
son research staff is small, but Stevenson 
stresses research. He always wishes to pre- 
sent only facts that can be bulwarked with 
proof. He tries to have a solid layer of fact 
underneath the eloquence and the rhetoric 
which he manages so ably. 

Governor Stevenson spoke of the National 
Stevenson for President Committee with spe- 
cial pride. This, an outgrowth of Volunteers 
for Stevenson in 1952, was recently estab- 
lished. Barry Bingham, publisher of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, and Mrs. Edison 
Dick, a former Wendell Willkie Republican, 
act as cochairmen of this organization. 2 

Stevenson believes that this committee 
serves the Democratic Party and will aid sig- 
nificantly in strengthening and building it. 
He has real hope, regardless of the outcome 
of the campaign, that the National Stevenson 
for President Committee will bring new 
members to the Democratic Party and that 
their loyalty will be deepened. It will also 
play a role toward achieving the constant re- 
dedication of the party to the principles he 
believes must bind it together. These are 
principles affirming freedom, emphasizing 
the steady and orderly progress in the never 
ending struggle for liberty and in the con- 
stant effort to achieve greater material im- 
provement, 

Stevenson talks more of issues than of 
politics, In fact, it is difficult to approach 
him on questions if one’s views are framed 
merely in terms of sheer political expediency. 
Most clearly, he wants to win, and he is mov- 
ing ahead into high speed with determina- 
tion, But he wants to win in terms of his 
principles; he is resolved to act and speak 
in such a way that he will have served his 
principles and his country to the best of his 
ability. 


Neglected Friendships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRiDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 


the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Neglected Friendships,” from 
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the Concord Daily Monitor, Concord, 
N. H., published on Tuesday, April 3, 
1956. The editor and publisher of this 
paper is James M. Langley, who repre- 
sented this country in the recent trade 
negotiations with the Philippines, and 
who has particular insight into Ameri- 
can-Filipino relations. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEGLECTED FRIENDSHIPS 


The deterioration of our relationships with 
Iceland to the point where that nation’s Con- 
gress has asked us to withdraw our troops 
from this vital mid-Atlantic NATO base il- 
lustrates the difficulty the United States 
seems to have in maintaining cordial rela- 
tions everywhere abroad. There is, somehow, 
a failure in following through once we estab- 
lish a good relationship. 

The Philippines is another case in point. 
Anti-American feeling there has been rising 
steadily for some months, whereas only last 
year the relationship had been better than 
for a long time. The improvement culmi- 
nated in the resounding support Filipinos 
gave President Magsaysay's supporters in the 
fall congressional elections and the repudia- 
tion they dealt Senator Recto, previously the 
principal critic of the administration and an 
outspoken foe of the United States. 

Now the Magsaysay Government is at pains 
again to defend American aid, military and 
economic, and in the areas of trade is forced 
to oppose highly nationalistic and unrealistic 
proposals which would choke off both export 
and import business and reduce badly needed 
foreign investments. 

Some of this sentiment arises from po- 
litician jockeying in anticipation of the na- 
tional elections which will occur in the 
Philippines next year. More of it seems to 
arise from failure on the American side to 
treat the Philippines, too often, as other 
than an orphan. The United States has ex- 
tended considerable aid, but it has not man- 
aged to do so-in such a way as to convince 
some important Filipinos that it is done for 
other than purely selfish reasons. 

There is also the problem of Communist 
agitation, ever present in most of the na- 
tions with which we must deal. In the 
Philippines this communism is of the Chinese 
variety, principally, at present, and is subtle 
subversion rather than the violent and recog- 
nizable Huk sabotage which President Mag- 
saysay has been largely instrumental in elim- 
inating. 

One of the stickiest situations between the 
United States and the Philippines, as in Ice- 
land, is our bases arrangement. Ever since 
the Philippines were given their freedom an 
agreement has been sought which would 
spell the arrangement out, but no agreement 
has been reached. 

The New York Times, in commenting upon 
the Philippines editorially, describes the 
situation as serious, if not critical. 

It is follow-through which we seem to 
lack in our handling of such matters. We 
take too much for granted. The Secretary 
of State shows up in Manila occasionally 
and some kindly and sincere words are ex- 
changed but when the Ambassador on the 
ground tries to get action from Washington 
in the interim between such calls we stall, 
or we withhold giving him enough leeway to 
make some progress upon his own. 

Often effective personnel in our embassies 
is all pulled out at once. Too often lame 
ducks are appointed ambassadors. Coordi- 
nation between our Department of State and 
other agencies of our Government, particu- 
larly those which come under the Defense 
Department, is poor. 

The problem is not one of too little person- 
nel. If anything, it is just the reverse, the 
old, old story of too many cooks, It is also 
& problem of attitudes, and American 
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tourists are not the only Americans who 
somehow manage, even when they try not to 
to look down their noses. 

We never before had so many world re- 
sponsibilities and we seem not to have 
learned how to assimilate them. At times 
we overemphasize attempts to fit our rela- 
tionships with each country into set, uni- 
versal patterns, which, if it could be done, 
would simplify world affairs, but is neverthe- 
less one source of considerable irritation to 
many nations, particularly small and newly 
independent nations which do not have the 
machinery or the manpower or the where- 
withal to handle international matters as 
the older and greater states may. 


Advancement of Soviet Precision Time 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Swiss Find Russ Precision Time 
Industry Is Advanced,” written by Robert 
W. Richards, and published in the Elgin 
1525 Daily Courier-News of March 31, 

There being no objection, the articl 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Swiss FIND Ross Precision Time INDUSTRY 
Is ADVANCED 


(By Robert W. Richards) 


Wasnincron.—When Communist Party 
boss Nikita Khrushchev spoke of how Russia 
is developing its precision time industry, he 
wasn't boasting, Swiss experts have dis- 
closed. 

The Swiss have examined the new Soviet 
watches, now in full production, and found 
them excellent, according to a published re- 
port in the current Horological Journal. 

The disclosure by Khrushchev in a 7-hour 
harangue of the 20th congress of the Com- 
munist Party, that the Russians are manu- 
facturing watches to develop skills for pre- 
cision time instruments of war is cited by 
Senator STUART Symincron, Democrat, of 
Missouri, as another example of Red tech- 
nological progress in the military field. 

The Missouri Democrat, a persistent critic 
of administration defense policies, inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article by 
Frank Kuest, of the Washington bureau staff 
of the Copley newspapers, which was pub- 
lished February 29 in the Elgin, II., Courier- 
News. 

WATCH PRODUCTION AMAZING 


SYMINGTON said it was significant that in 
his February 15 speech the Communist Party 
chief quoted amazing production of watch 
movements for so infant an industry. He 
also noted that only a small percentage of 
the 19,500,000 watch movements turned out 
were going into the consumer market. 

Commerce Department analysts, going 
over the Khrushchev's address sentence by 
sentence, according to Correspondent Kuest, 
were struck by the fact that reference was 
made to units of production rather than 
percentage of gains. 

As the reporter pointed out, the manufac- 
ture of a single watch in 1950 and 2 in 1951 
could be cited as a 100 percent gain. But 
Khrushchey disclosed a planned production 
of 16 million watches in 1954 to sell to Rus- 


Sans, with a goal of 22 million by 1955. 
Sry according to sources, 


Vilian population of the Soviet, though 

“7 are not obtaitable in Moscow. 
1s obs Probleda watch, with a second hand, 
oe in the capital of the U. S. S. R., 
Ugh only a small quantity of the in- 
a Production of 140,000 have been sold. 
h t was important to the Swiss industry, 
» Was the good quality of manufac- 

ture of the new Russian timepieces, 

R NECESSARY FOR DEFENSE 
as Ussia's watchmaking was regarded here 
ching adjunct of its military ma- 
cate t Without the skills needed to fabri- 
Am time percision tools of war, as the three 
ton Watch companies—Elgin, Hamil- 
nation = Waltham—iong have maintained, a 
handicap oad be seriously if not fatally 
ped, 

won Contrast to Russia's embargo on Swiss 
Seta o. this country imported 5 million 
3 U Watch movements in 1947, while the 
2 200 000 States producers were turning out 


2055 the 3 domestic companies pro- 
1,716,000 movements while imports 
rocketed’ to 7,390,000. ‘That same year, ac- 
lnag to Khrushchey, Russia produced 
avatar” timepieces, of which 5,600,000 were 
me for sale to the public. 
the K balance, it is believed, either went to 
device ai Army or into intricate military 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


IN OF TENNESSEE 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


ente EVINS. Mr. Speaker, we all re- 
are that the schools of our Nation 
With vercromded and many have waited 
wou expectation and hope that Congress 
islati approve a sound and proper leg- 
way e Measure to provide assistance by 
buila Federal grants-in-aid to school 

g construction. The President's 


momnnittes on Education has recently 
face exte 


msive recommendations in the 
of education and while I do not 
th With all of the proposals, many of 
th are worthy of our earnest and 
rough consideration, particularly the 
tycommendation for a Federal-State 
Struc Matching program for school con- 
tion on a basis similar to the Hill- 

Zurton hospital construction program. 
this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
d Unanimous consent to have repro- 
ings in the Recorp an editorial appear- 
da in the Washington Sunday Star, 
meed April 8, last, with reference to 
tra nent of our schools. Some of the 
be mentioned in the editorial need to 
issu ted but basic and fundamental 

es should be resolved. 
e editorial follows: 
THE PLIGHT oF Our SCHOOLS 

m dere are several highly debatable points 
by tne Sport just submitted to the President 
Weng ommittee for the White House Con- 
On Education. But this is under- 


*tandany 


than For the report makes no fewer 


19 recommendations in a sweeping 
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study of 6 broad aspects of the complicated 
and acute problems confronting our coun- 
try’s system of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Perhaps the most controversial section of 
the report is the one that unanimously in- 
dorses the majestic ideal and the great lifting 
of sights (unique to America) that envision 
education, in both grammar and high schools, 
as a thing that should embrace far more than 
the three R's or the so-called tough subjects 
designed to discipline the mind and make it 
grow. Although it recognizes, in passing, 
that these subjects are important and funda- 
mental, the President's committee has placed 
singularly little emphasis on them. 

Instead, declaring that it is no longer 
proper to restrict teaching to mental skills, 
the committee's 34 members—headed by Neil 
McElroy, president of the Procter & Gamble 
Co.—have been at pains to emphasize their 
approval of an educational enlargement (car- 
ried out over the past 25 years) that covers 
15 areas in addition to the three R's. These 
areas, Which are not duplicated in most other 
countries, include classes in cookery and 
housekeeping, training leisure-time activities 
like dancing, and instruction in swimming 
and automobile driving. The committee is 
all in favor of such programs, although it 
acknowledges that they greatly increase the 
need for classroom facilities, require many 
more teachers, and create a real danger that 
our elementary and secondary schools, in try- 
ing to do a little of everything with what 
some people regard as mere frills and fur- 
belows, may wind up doing nothing well. 

Yet, despite the challengeable character of 
its philosophy as regards the intellectual 
regimen that our children should face, the 
President's committee has rendered excellent 
service to the Nation in reemphasizing the 
great seriousness of our shortage of teachers 
and school facilities. A few statistics point 
up the story. At present there are about 35 
million Americans enrolled in our grammar 
and high schools, and this total is expected 
to grow to almost 48 million by 1965. But 
already, owing primarily to an 18-year lapse 


in the building of its educational plant, the 


United States urgently needs to have be- 
tween 200,000 and 500,000 additional class- 
rooms by 1960—a need that simply is not 
being met at the current rate of construc- 
tion. Similarly, chiefly beeause of poor eco- 
nomic inducements, our supply of competent 
teaching personnel falls far short of present 
and prospective requirements. 

What is to be done about this? As far as 
school construction is concerned, the Presi- 
dent's committee—with only a few dis- 
sents—has found that the States and local 
communities have the fiscal capacity, espe- 
cially because of our steadily expanding na- 
tional economy, to carry most of the load, 
but it recommends, among other things, 
Federal financial aid on a short-term 
emergency basis. As for teachers, the com- 
mittee forecasts a difficult situation for the 
next 10 and possibly 20 years, but it feels 
confident that the supply will be sufficient in 
the long run if immediate steps are taken to 
improve the economic status of the profes- 
sion with sharp pay increases (eventually 
doubling the present low scale) and related 
rewards comparable to what is offered in 
other fields of endeavor. 

The problems involved in all this are obvi- 
ously going to plague us for many years to 
come. Certainly, as McElroy has 
said in his letter of transmittal to the Pres- 
ident, “The issues confronting the schools 
are so complex and so bound to the inevi- 
table changes of time that no one report can 
hope to be more than an installment of what 
must be a continuing study.” But the situa- 
tion is by no means insoluble. The White 
House committee has made that much very 
clear, 
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Some Curious Relationships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr, BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Some Curious Relationships,” 
written by George Sokolsky, and pub- 
lished in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can on Wednesday, April 4, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Some Curious RELATIONSHIPS 


y (By George E. Sokolsky) 

Just as the Burgess and Maclean espionage 
cases will not die down in Great Britain, 
so does the Harry Dexter White espionage 
case stay alive in the United States. The 
fact that Lauchlin Currie, formerly admin- 
istrative assistant to President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, has lost his American citizenship, 
makes one think of White because Currie 
was one of the select group of White's 
friends and associates who met at the Athens 
Cafe in Washington on May 11 (no year 
given.) The list was found among Harry 
Dexter White's papers with the following 
names: 

Mr. Appleby, Executive Offices; Mr. C. B. 
Baldwin; Mr. Oscar Chapman, Interior (he 
will invite Mr. Fortas and Mr. Mike Straus); 
Mr. Ben Cohen, White House; Mr. Oscar 
Cox, FEA; Dr. L. B. Currie, White House; Dr. 
Ezekiel, Agriculture; Mr. Murray Latimer; 
Dr. Lubin, White House; Mr. David Niles, 
White House; Mr. Randolph Paul; Mr. Milo 
Perkins; Mr. Pritchard, NWA; Mr. Aubrey 
Williams; Mr. Fortas, Interior (Under Secre- 
tary); Mr. Jonathan Daniels, White House; 
Mr. James Rowe (?); Mr. Wayne Coy, Budg- 
et Bureau (?); Mr. Leon Henderson (?); 
Major Kades; Mr. Michael Strauss, First As- 
sistant Secretary, Interior. 

HAVEN'T SCRATCHED SURFACE 


It has now been made public, along with 
other documents, by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. A trying volume 
to read, because it is only a compilation of 
documents from which is is impossible to 
draw any conclusions; it is nevertheless im- 
portant because just as the British have sud- 
denly realized the dangers of espionage by 
British officials in the interest of Soviet 
Russia, so here in this country, despite the 
work of various congressional committees, 
the FBI, the Departemnt of Justice and 
other agencies, the surface has not yet been 
scratched and we are not yet in a position 
to define in unmistakable terms, which will 
hold up in any court, what is a spy, what 
is a subversive, who is just a fool, who is a 
fighter for a strict interpretation of Individ- 
ual rights aceording to the Constitution. 

Take this list, for instance. It includes 
more non-Communists than Communists 
and precisely what does it prove that Harry 
Dexter White arranged for them to dine at 
this rather obscure restaurant on a day in 
May? What did they talk about? 

However, when we look at the record, we 
find some curious relationships. Paul Ap- 
pleby, for instance, is now associated with 
Governor Harriman in New York State, in 
charge of the budget. In 1946, Appleby was 

to have said: 

“A man in the employ of the Government 
has just as much right to be a member of 
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ber of the Democratic or Republican Party.” 

In 1953, he explained this away as follows: 

“The real character of the Communist 
Party greatly differentiating it from our con- 
ventional parties had not then been re- 
vealed.” 

POSITION BELIES IGNORANCE 

But that is nonsense. Mr. Appleby must 
have read or heard something about the Rus- 
sian Revolution by the year 1946. He must 
have read or heard something about the 
Soviet form of government, the one-party 
system, the power of the politburo, the au- 
thority of Stalin. He could not have 
achieved the important position of Under 
Secretary of Agriculture and be as ignorant 
as he claimed to be of one of the important 
movements in the history of our generation. 

I know nothing about Paul Appleby’s re- 
lationship to the Communist Party, one way 
or the other, but it is fairly clear from his 
statements and from a memorandum dated 
March 23, 1944, in which he recommends Na- 
than Gregory Silvermaster for his loyalty and 
good citizenship, that Harry Dexter White 
knew how to use highly placed friends and 
that Appleby did not know how to resist 
such men as White, Lauchlin Currie, or Alger 
Hiss who wanted to designate Appleby as 
Assistant Secretary General of the United 
Nations, 

For all we know, this party at the Athens 
Cafe might have been nothing more impor- 
tant than a sorority meeting in a girls high 
school, but then in the development of the 
Washington bureaucracy, these were impor- 
tant persons who held key positions in many 
departments and who were able to influ- 
ence the decisions of those above them. It 
would be of public value if one of the per- 
sons on this list came forward with a picture 
of what these No. 2 men in Govern- 
ment were doing under the leadership of 
Harry Dexter White. Perhaps they will say 
that they were only appraising the difference 
between vodka and slivovitz, 


The Heritage of Old Age Should Not Be 
Despair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newsletter: 
Tue HERITAGE or Orp Act SHOULD Nor Bz 

DESPAIR—NEWSLETTER No. 179 
Apri 9, 1956. 

Dear FRIEND: The fastest growing popula- 
tion group in our country consists of the 
men and women age 65 and over. Today 
there are 13% million of them. With 1,000 
more joining their ranks daily, their num- 
ber is expected to increase to 20 million by 
1975. 

For some of them the golden years are the 
culmination of a rich, rewarding life. They 
view advancing age with a dignity and 
charm like that of President John Quincy 
Adams, who was congratulated on his 8lst 
birthday by a friend who asked: “How is 
John Quincy Adams today?” 

“Quite well, thank you,” Adams replied. 
“John Quincy Adams is quite well. But the 
house in which he lives is becoming quite 
dilapidated. Time and the seasons have 
nearly destroyed it, It is tottering on its 
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; the Communist Party as he has to be a mem- 


foundations and the roof is worn quite thin. 
Yes, the old tenement is becoming quite 
uninhabitable and I fear that John Quincy 
Adams will have to move out of it soon, 
But he himself is quite well, thank you, 
quite well.” 

For most elderly people, however, advanc- 
ing years bring Increased burdens. A recent 
study by the reliable Twentieth Century 
Fund reveals that nearly three-fourths of 
those aged 65 and over either have no income 
of their own or earn less than $1,000 per 
year. But this deplorable lack of sufficient 
funds represents only one aspect of their 
difficulties, The Council of State Govern- 
ments reports that they are particularly sub- 
ject, as well, to unequal opportunity for 
employment; inferior housing; separation 
from family and friends; widowhood for 
more than half the women; inadequate med- 
ical care; lack of hospital insurance just 
when chronic diseases hit; hospitalization in 
mental institutions because of insufficient 
nursing homes and rehabilitation facilities; 
spiritual deterioration because of belief that 
the community is no longer interested in 
them. The list is long, the impact heavy. 

What is the Federal Government doing to 
help them? Unfortunately, not very much, 
The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which is supposed to be concerned 
with their plight, has attacked the matter 
with all the ferocity and speed of a snail. 
Last year Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Committee 
and admitted the Federal Government was 
10 years behind in its work on behalf of older 
persons. Yet she requested a budget of only 
$65,000 to deal with the enormous task. We 
hoped for a more sympathetic attitude when 
Secretary Folsom appeared this year, but 
there was none. The Secretary said he 
wanted the same budget and to continue 
with the same system Of using a small gen- 
eral staff and leaving to agencies such as the 
Social Security Administration, the National 
Institutes of Health, and the Department of 
Labor the responsibility for developing ade- 
quate programs to cope with the problem. 
This was the arrangement which brought 
sharp criticism by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee upon the Department for its indif- 
ference to the needs of older persons, and the 
demand that substantial progress be made 
during the next year. But if the committee 
expects any improvements after having voted 
the same inadequate budget, it is indulging 
in wishful thinking. What is needed is a 
Bureau of Older Persons established within 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to help the States make an intensive 
effort in the field of aging and to coordinate 
their activities. 

A few days ago President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that he was creating a National 
Council on Aging whose members would be 
made up of representatives from each of the 
agencies now dealing with problems affecting 
older persons. What this means is that the 
President has now given a name and status 
to the present hit-or-miss, decentralized 
system. Apparently, the same policy of post- 
ponement, of drift without direction, is 
going to continue. 

One feels about the President's action the 
same as Sir Harry Lauder's caddy must have 
felt after having completed 18 holes of golf 
with him on a bitterly cold day. The caddy 
had done a fine job. After paying him the 
regular fee, Lauder slipped something into 
the caddy’s hand saying: That's for a glass 
of hot whiskey, lad.“ The caddy opened his 
hand. There in his palm was a lump of 
sugar. 

Almost a century ago Benjamin Disraeli 
wrote in one of his novels: “Let us hope that 
the heritage of old age is not despair.” 
That is still our hope, 

Your friend, 
Stier R. Yares, 
Member of Congress, 
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Sports Builds Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
many Members of Congress, I am cer- 
tain, will remember former Congressman 
Samuel A. Weiss, of Glassport, Pa., who 
voluntarily retired from Congress in 1946 
to become judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Allegheny County, Pa. 

Judge Weiss has through the years 
gained a wonderful reputation for sound 
judgment, fairness, and tolerance, and 
has worked untiringly and energetically 
to help bring about a closer understand- 
ing between all peoples. The speech 
which he made at the 20th annual John 
T. Taylor memorial award at the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union dinner held in the 
William Penn Hotel on March 22 is an 
example of his continuing efforts in this 
direction. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Judge Weiss 
speech: 

Sports BUILDS BROTHERHOOD 


(Address by Judge Samuel A. Weiss, chairman 
of the Olympic Fund, at the 20th Annual 
John T. Taylor Memorial Award, to Arnie 
Sowell, great Pitt track champion, at AAU 
dinner, William Penn Hotel, March 22, 
1956) 

Mr. Toastmaster, reverend clergy, hon- 
ored guests, Dr. Joyce Brothers, and Ool. 
Eddie Eagan, and ladies and gentlemen, this 
is a wonderful occasion, this great outpour- 
ing of Pittsburgh's finest citizenry to pay 
tribute to Arnie Sowell, Pitt's great track 
champion, a colored chap of humble but 
proud parentage and one of the greatest 
runners in the world. The complexity of 
this Dais reflects the spirit of America, for 
here you see people of every walk of life and 
of every faith, color, and creed joining to- 
gether in the real spirit of brotherhood to 
pay tribute to a humble colored chap. That 
is the real American heritage, established 
by our forefathers who left foreign shores 
because of religious and political persecu- 
tion abroad to establish in this Nation 2 
shrine of liberty dedicated to freedom 
justice for all. That is the spirit that 18 
inculcated in the mind and heart of every 
American youngster and runs in the veins 
of the blood of our American youth today- 
It has clearly reflected in the character of 
our youngsters in every war we fought to 
preserve freedom. 

As a Member of the United States Con- 
gress during World War II, I had the privilege 


to travel through war-torn Europe before 


the end of that catastrophic conflict in June, 
July, and August, 1945, and we witn 
great cities in shambles, desolation, poverty. 
and misery everywhere. But the real spirit 
of brotherhood was reflected in the American 
cemeteries on the European battlefields at 
Andilly, France; Solers No. 1 and No. 2 in 
France; the 1716th General Hospital Ceme- 
tery base in Italy overlooking Mount Vesuvi- 
us; and the desolate cemetery in Anzio. We 
Con: saw the thousands of crosses 
of Christianity intermingled with the stars 
of David and it reflected deep thought as Í 
observed the mames on these crosses 
stars: : 


Hallahan, Shanahan, Patterson, Rusziew- 
ski, DiGiocomo, Donatelli, Rosenberg, Wasb- 


1956 


ington—yes, black boy and white boy, Catho- 
Uc, Protestant, and Jew—they fought to- 
Sether, they bled together, they died to- 
Bether, so that we might live together. 

A month ago friends of Mr. Hyman Rogal, 
Mae ending communal leader and brother of 
his Rogal, another devoted citizen, honored 

45 years of devoted service to the Y. M. 
and w. H. A. of Pittsburgh by having a beau- 
de mural painted in his honor at the “ 

Picting the four chaplains on the sinking 
borchester that has become a national sym- 

ot brotherhood. 
m a part of this national symbol it was 

Y Breat privilege as a United States Con- 

n, together ‘with 32 Members of the 
House and Senate, to be present when they 
— the U. S. S. Dorchester, the largest 
pe Pship ever built in the history of Amer- 

Five weeks later she embarked on the 
oigh Seas with the largest number of GI's 
on to attempt a crossing of the Atlantic. 
the third day of her voyage, on a dark 
stormy night, the Dorchester was struck 
TOAdside by a German torpedo and the 


become a world symbol of brotherhood 
Alex Dorchester disaster. They were Lt. 
Goode, a rabbi and a friend of mine 
trom York, Pa.: Lt. Clarke Poling, whom I 
of ew, and son of Dr. Daniel Poling, one 
= greatest Baptist ministers in America; 
a I can truthfully tell you that Clarke was 
are off the old block; and Lt. George Fox, 
byterian chaplain; and Lt. John Wash- 
a Catholic priest. 

ang atse chaplains uttered words of cheer 
the Words of prayer to the boys struggling in 
Pz Water; they threw out lifebelts with the 
Ptain and his officers, to thousands of the 
3 the lifebelts gave out and they 
off their own and threw them to several 
struggling soldiers. Within minutes after 
Chester was struck it began to sink. 
God-fearing four chaplains were last 
kneeling together with their arms 
d each other with prayers on their lips 
their eyes to the Heavenly Father. Here 
4 chaplains, of 3 faiths, who practiced, 
ped, and lived until their very death, 
ple religious ideology ‘the fatherhood 
and the brotherhood of man’ and 

faith hath no man.’” 
can’t we follow such an example? We, 
Christian-Judaic heritage, firmly be- 
in God, and would not dare to breach 
Neat enant, Do we not all believe in that 
t pronouncement enunciated in the Old 
in estament and spread the world over through 

Quotation in the New? 


“Fave we not all one Father, 
th not one God created us all, 
‘WAY do we deal treacherously every man 
. against his brother profaning the 
covenant of God.” 


a We live in a troubled world, really a pow- 
erkeg where the slightest spark may ignite 
ana e mankind to its destruction be- 
— in modern warfare civilization is 
med. 


f 


eegee 


w I believe, competitive sports events is 

e greatest common denominator to help 

world brotherhood. It will take years 

Uni years of diplomatic statesmanship at the 

ted Nations and through out State De- 

nt to attempt to accomplish what 

ol be done by our athletes in one world 
ympic event. 

an sportsmanship is unparalleled 

nere in the world. There are no bar- 

» boycotts, or segregating obstacles to a 

Pion, regardless of his faith, color, or 

I have attended several champiori- 

hip fights in New York. I have seen around 

doctors, professors, lawyers, clergyman, 

*abbies, bankers, laboring men, rich and poor 

Slike, of every religious faith, stand is ris- 

me Ovation as Joe Louis, great colored 

’avyweight champion walked slowly to his 
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corner following one of his knockouts. He 
was a great champion, of deep humility and 
a credit to his country and his people. The 
same holds true on the barred gridiron where 
the American sportsman yells himself hoarse 
for a Joe Savoldi (Italian), Biggy“ Gold- 
berg (Jew), Johnny Michelosen (Lithuan- 
jan), “Levy” Jackson (colored), and Flan- 
agan (Irish). They don't care what his 
faith or color, as long as he plays the game 
clean and hard, Why do some Americans 
hate? Is not my story proof enough that 
this is contrary to God's philosophy: 

“Do not hate thy brother in thy heart, 
but love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

What difference does it make where a man 
was born, the color of his hair, the crook 
in his nose, the shade of his skin? 

It behooves all of us to always remember 
and memorize the words of Rochelle: 


“Just today I chanced to meet, 
A man upon the crowded street, 
And I wondered whence he came, 
And I asked him, tell me true, 
What was once his nation’s name, 
Are you Pole or Russian Jew, 
Englisa, Irish, Italian, Prussian, 
And he held his head on high, 
And he made me this reply, 

What I am is “naught” for me, 
In this land of liberty, 

For in my soul as man to man 
Iam just American.” 


So, Arnie Sowell, I salute you, as a great 
young American deserving of the tribute be- 
ing paid you by the AAU, as the “1955 Pitts- 
burgh athlete of the year,” and I feel cer- 
tain that when you go to the Olympic games 
at Melbourne, Australia, if you display the 
same fighting qualities and determination 
as displayed by Col. Eddie Eagan, one of our 
honored guests tonight, who won the middle- 
weight boxing championship at the 1920 
Olympics; and the determination displayed 
by Dr. Joyce Brothers, charming and lovely 
psychologist who won the Revlon $64,000 
question on boxing, and who is also an 
honored guest tonight, you cannot fail. For 
your splendid parents, present tonight, 
taught you to fear God and love your neigh- 
bors, and this lesson you have learned well, 
for your coach at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Carl Olson, one of the best track 
coaches in America, said: 

“Arnie Sowell is one of the greatest run- 
ners in the world, but beyond that, he is a 
young man of God, a gentleman, and a real 
scholar.” 

Speaking for Harry Keck of the Sun-Tele- 
graph, our toastmaster and one of the most 
respected and able sports editors in America, 
the more than 500 friends gathered here to- 
night and for all Pittsburghers: 

“This court concurs in Carl Olson’s utter- 
ance,” 

May God bless you, Arnie, and all other 
athletic award winners tonight, including Al 
Wiggins, greatest swimmer in Ohio State 
history and last year’s athlete of the year, 
and we know, Arnie, that you will bring back 
the bacon from Melbourne, 


United States Stand on Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Am- 
bassador Phelps Phelps, who has served 
the United States Government in far 
flung posts from Samoa to the Domini- 
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can Republic, has recently addressed 
communications to the Newark Evening 
News and The New York World Telegram 
commenting on the resolution which I 
and other Members of the Senate have 
introduced subscribing to the principle 
of self-determination for Cyprus. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two letters to the editor be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark Evening News of March 
20, 1956 
UNITED STATES STAND ON CYPRUS 
To the Eprror: 

Sm: I should think that every real Amer- 
ican would want to give his wholehearted 
support to the resolution on Cyprus, spon- 
sored by New York’s Senator Hensert H. 
LEHMAN and signed by 17 other senators. 
When you come down to it, self-determina- 
tion was one of the first objectives of our 
own Revolution, second only, perhaps, to the 
burning desire for human. dignity and equal- 
ity. And where else should a people 
self-determination look for leadership but to 
the United States, who fought to obtain it, 
and then fought again and again to keep it? 

Yet, when our leadership is sought, we 
persist in shilly-shallying until we lose the 
respect of our own allies, as well as the re- 
spect of those who would have us lead them. 
We have evaded our moral responsibilities to 
the point where we are in danger of 
the cold war, and we will lose it unless we 
decide now to take a stand upon the Cyprus 
and similar issues which (as Senator Lu- 
MAN’s resolution says) “is consistent with 
that principle of self-determination to which 
the United States has historically sub- 
scribed.” 

The stand we take cannot be motivated by 
any desire for friendship with any nation, 
nor by a desire to keep any nation’s good will. 
It must be taken upon a principle and the 
principle of self-determination is one of the 
rocks upon which our country was built. 

Yet, at the Caracas conference of 1953, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles de- 
parted for Washington before the issue of 
colonialism could be discussed in his pres- 
ence. And in 1955 we again evaded our 
moral responsibilities when the Algerian 
question was brought up in the U. N. Assem- 
bly and our delegate failed to take a stand; 
when the problem of New Guinea came up at 
the same Assembly, and our delegate refused 
to vote, aud when that Assembly decided 
against a discussion of Cyprus principally be- 
cause we and a few others opposed it. 

Millions of Europeans, Africans and Asians 
who also seek self-determination were keenly 
disappointed at such actions, as they are now 
disappointed at our attitude, thus far, on the 
Cyprus issue. i 

PHELPS PHELPS, 
Former Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic. 
NEWARK. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of March 20, 1956] 
SENATOR LEHMAN'S RESOLUTION CALLED 
WORTHY or SUPPORT 
(By Phelps Phelps) 

The resolution on Cyprus sponsored by 
Senator HerserT H. LEHMAN and signed by 
17 other Senators deserves our support. We 
are a nation whose existence owes itself to 
our belief in the principles of self-determina- 
tion. Yet, when those to whom these prin- 
ciples also are sacred seek our help, we evade 
our moral responsibilities and side with na- 
tions bent upon preventing the exercise of 
these principles. 


, 
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The Lehman resolution asks merely that 
we “impress upon Britain the wisdom of 
seeking to exercise leadership in the cause of 
freedom rather than by the use of force for 
the sake of repression, and not to use her 
own security interests as an excuse for the 
frustration of the legitimate aspirations of 
the people of Cyprus.” 

NEWARK. 


The Quest for Understanding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter: 

THE QUEST FOR UNDERSTANDING—NEWSLETTER 
No. 178 
Marce 19, 1958. 

Dran Fatennd: Veteran Congressmen are like 
doctors in affecting a professional air of poise 
and self-confidence. Rarely do they seem 
disturbed. Even though they may be torn 
inwardly by doubt, fear, or anger, outwardly 
their attitude is one of totally unrumed com- 


Witness, for example, the ease with which 
Hanry Clay disposed of a hostile Congressman 
whom he encountered in one of the narrow 
corridors of the Capitol. The angry man re- 
fused to move oyer. “I never give way to 
scoundrels,” he snapped as he pressed for- 
ward. Clay bowed and stepped aside. “I 
always do,” he retorted as he continued on 
his way. 

Members of the Appropriations Committee, 
handling as they do the purse strings of Gov- 
ernment, generally possess this quality to a 
great degree. Long experienced in intricate 
problems of Government finance, they take 
even the most unusual and extraordinary 
budget request in stride. However, a hearing 
before our committee last week subjected us 
to an extremely rigorous test. 

We were visited by a delegation of some of 
the Nation's most eminent scientists. They 
were asking for $28 million to complete prep- 
arations for the International Geophysical 
Year, the worldwide scientific exploration 
which will take place in 1957. They came 
loaded with charts, graphs, mathematical 
formulas and a disarmingly simple manner. 
But as soon as they began their presentation 
we knew we were going to have a rough time. 

Dr. Richard Porter, one of the country's 
great experts on rockets, was the first wit- 
ness. He discussed the proposed experi- 
ment to launch a small sphere, called the 
earth satellite, into outer space to revolve 
around the earth like the moon. Dr. Porter 
soon had the committee members revolving 
quite dizzily around him. In response to 
the blunt question, “How are you going to 
get the thing up there?” Dr. Porter replied: 
“We get it up there by rocket propul- 
sion * . This is the fundamental equa- 
tion of the rocket.” Turning to the black- 
board, he wrote the following: 

m i 
Av = Vg log . 2 


Then he proceeded to e the formula 
clear: The change in velocity in any kind 
of rocket,” he explained, “discounting gravity 
and the effects of air, in other words, just the 
effect of the rocket propulsion, is equal to 
the exhaust gas velocity times the logarithm 
of the mass at the beginning, divided by the 
mass at the end.” 

Chairman ALBERT THOMAS, of Texas, was 
equal to the occasion. That is just simple,” 
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he said—"go ahead, Doctor.“ The doctor 
went ahead. For a brief period he moved 
through his complicated processes, and then, 
as though he had had enough, he summed 
up: “The satellite stays up because of cen- 
trifugal force. It is projected into its orbit 
by a three-stage rocket weighing 22,000 
pounds at takeoff. It probably will be a 
spherical object about 20 to 30 inches in 
diameter. The final object will weigh about 
20 pounds. It will carry instruments for at 
least one experiment at a time, which will 
radio information back to us on earth.” 

Until this summary, one of the committee 
members had been wishing for a more simple, 
if less scholarly explanation, like that of the 
astronomer who, while observing the heavens 
through the huge telescope at Mount Wilson 
Observatory, suddenly announced: It's go- 
ing to rain.” His students were im 
and one asked, “How do you know, sir?” 
Still peering through the telescope, the sci- 
entist declared: Because my corns hurt.“ 

It was the chairman who asked the $28 
million question. He wanted to know 
whether the enormous amounts of time 
and energy and the scientific trains and 
effort to be poured into the experim̃ent wouid 
bring commensurate results. Dr. Porter's 
answer was in the affirmative. “The Impor- 
tant thing Is not knowledge,” he said, “but 
understanding. Understanding comes from 
knowledge. It comes from all kinds of knowl- 
edge, By taking the bits of knowledge we 
will get from the programs on aurora and 
air glow, and the upper atmospheric rocket 
program which gives only spot pieces of in- 
formation, and by taking the continuing in- 
formation we will get from the satellite pro- 
gram, I very confidently predict that the 
greatest upsurge of new scientific under- 
standing of our time will follow.” 

The committee approved the funds for the 
experiment. Aware of our own limitations, 
we did not want to impose restrictions on 
those who know none—who are looking to- 
ward the horizon beyond the horizon—who 
are looking for greater understanding, 

Your friend, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


Do You Trust Your Diplomats? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Marquis 
Childs has written a most timely column 
which I feel is worthy of serious consid- 
eration by every Member of Congress. 

Our diplomats abroad are the eyes and 
ears of our Nation. They are, actually, 
our first line of defense. The responsi- 
bility for keeping our Government accu- 
rateley and currently informed of devel- 
opments abroad is execlusively theirs. 
They are highly skilled men in the pro- 
fession and in order to do the job prop- 
erly, they must be dedicated and out- 
standing men. 

Entertaining is a very important part 
of their job—a part that cannot be ig- 
nored. State dinners and informal re- 
ceptions accomplish much toward selling 
America’s viewpoint. At the same time 
this form of entertaining creates a feel- 
ing of friendship and good will. 

Our diplomats abroad, with a much 


heavier responsibility, are paid much less 
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salary than the majority of our American 
businessmen representing their compa- 
nies in foreign lands. 

I do not know of a single conscientious 
diplomat who has not had to go deeply 
into his own pocket each year to cover 
the expenses of his minimum representa- 
tion. I feel that we owe an obligation 
to our experienced diplomats to provide 
an adequate representation allowance. 
So, in the appropriate words of Mr. 
Childs: 

We must recognize that we are grown up 
and we must act like grownups. The time 
has long since been overdue for us to put 
trust and confidence in the men and women 
who represent us overseas. 


The full column by Mr. Childs, which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald for Tuesday, April 10, 1956, 
is as follows: 

WASHINGTON CALLING 


(By Marquis Childs) 
DO YOU TRUST YOUR DIPLOMATS? 


In 75 embassies and nearly 300 consulates 
throughout the world the United States has 
its representatives. It is a sad reflection on 
the richest and most free-spending nation 
that these representatives are treated like 
poor relations who cannot be trusted with 
the silverware. 

The Department of State has come to Con- 
gress with a request for $1 million for what is 
called, in the language of bureaucracy, the 
“representation allowance.” 

This is the money granted our diplomats to 
pay for entertaining they must do in their 
job of winning friends and influencing peo- 
ple. It is the personal exchange across a din- 
ner table or at a garden party that is the 
most effective form of enlisting friends. 

Yet when it comes to funds for this pur- 
pose Congress reflects what seems to be a 
curious split in the American character. Even 
Congressmen who should know better talk 
about “diplomacy by dipsomania” and the 
“whisky allowance” while columnists and 
commentators come up with sour jokes about 
the “Martini circuit.” 

This seems to reflect a dark suspicion of 
diplomats in general and of American diplo- 
mats in particular. 

The niggardliness that results puts a severe 
handicap on our representatives abroad and 
often imposes serious personal hardships on 
them. It is one reason for the decline in 
morale and standards in the American For- 
eign Service. 

In the course of travel in Europe and Asia 
in the past 2 years this reporter encountered 
many instances of what the hardship means. 

Take, as an example, Consul John Jones in 
a far eastern city where American trade in 
vital materials is important. This is a typi- 
cal case, only slightly disguised. 

It is part of Jones’ job to entertain local 
officials and businessmen as well as many 
Americans on business trips. He gets an an- 
nual “representation allowance” of $330, 
which becomes available at the beginning of 
the Government year on July 1. 

On July 4 he gives the required Fourth of 
July party, costing about $400. The new 
year, therefore, is only four days old when 
he has spent $100 out of his own pocket. 
And all his entertainment thereafter must 
be at his own expense. 

This Is a Moslem country where virtually 
no alcohol is consumed but where proper 
soft drinks, sandwiches and so forth cost 
about as much as Martinis. 

And Consul Jones’ wife is suffering from 
her second attack of amoebic dysentery and 
there is no English-language school for their 
children. Consul Jones’ salary is $8,500 be- 
fore income taxes, and living in this remote 
part of the world involves extra expenses. 
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Manifestiy, it is unfair to add to his other 
hardships the necessity for paying out of 
own pocket to do his job. 
the reason political ambassadors occupy 
important diplomatic posts—London, 
rig Rome—is that no career foreign serv- 
s Officer, unless he happens to have # pri- 
ate income or a rich wife, can afford these 
Posts. The representation. allowance for 
8 Britaln for the Ambassador down 
Ough the consuls, this year is $21,900. 
That may sound large for “entertain- 
ment.” But suppose a big international 
€rence is being held in London at which 
United States is contesting with the 
et Union to put across the American 
W. An embassy reception, with American 
to having a chance to talk informally 
the delegates, would be extremely helpful. 
h a party for 750 to 1,000 guests would 
A ee from $4,000 to $5,000 or, at one whack, 
ae of the $15,000 personally allowed the 
or out of the $21,900. 
What galls American paying out of their 
Pocket to do an essential job is that 
hauttries maintained by American dollar aid 
ve diplomatic missions around the world 
t spend lavishly. 
one capital visited by this reporter last 
the American Ambassador was using an 
w limousine of 1951 vintage and some- 
750 uncertain habits, while the Ambassador 
Power supported entirely by U 
States dollar ald rolled up in a block-long 
955 Cadillac. The American Ambassador 
Was not complaining mind you, but he did 
think the contrast Was a little pointed. 
If we are really to play a part in the power 
Struggle and if, as we like to tell ourselves 
Ne are, the richest and the most powerful 
S in the world, then we must put aside 
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and we must act like grownups. The time 
has long since been overdue for us to put 
trust and confidence in the men and women 
Who represent us overseas. 


Minnesota Primary Results Demand 
Parity Prices 


~~. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 
Mr. Speaker, under 


E 


and reflects some of the reasons 

the crushing defeat of the Republi- 
farm program in the Minnesota pri- 

This is most important in con- 
tion of the farm bill before Con- 
oe ~ to call attention to the fact 
unty went Republican by better 
to 1 in 1952 but reversed itself 
Practical 2 to 1 vote in the Demo- 
primary in 1956. ‘This is concrete 
ence of farm wishes for adequate in- 
e. 
The article is as follows: 
[From the Minneapolis Tribune of April 


epe 


TE 


8, 1956] 
How Is FARM SITUATION? EVERYONE'S VIEW 
2 Duress 
ni (By Leonard Inskip) 


Lircurre.p, MINN.—A farmer last week 
Signed a $1,025 note to Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Litchfield and went out and 
bought a used bailer. 


A second farmer bought some parts for 
his rake and got busy patching up the worn 
implement to make it last another year. 

A third farmer laid cash on the counter 
when he purchased a new tractor. 

Those three farmers—their fortunes and 
misfortunes—are part of the farm picture in 
Meeker County, one of the counties in the 
heartland of Minnesota, A few years ago 
all three might have been in the market for 
new equipment. 

How badly has the Meeker County farmer 
been hit by falling farm prices? Is his buy- 
ing power way down? 

The answers of farmers and businessmen 
reveal varying opinions. Ask 10 people their 
views and you may get 10 different answers. 

“More farmers have been hurt than not.“ 
replies a businessman. “My business shows 
1t.” 

“Sure, farm income was down last year, 
but the situation has been exaggerated by 
politicians and newspdpers,” answers a Gov- 
ernment worker. “Some farmers told me 
they had tHeir best year.” 

“Farmers in general had as good a year last 
year as in recent years,” says one farmer. 

Perhaps one measure of how farmers them- 
selves feel about their present situation was 
shown by last month's primary election vote. 

In the 1952 primary, there were 2,001 Re- 
publican votes in Meeker County, compared 
with 424 Democratic. In the regular election 
the vote was Eisenhower, 5,750; Stevenson, 
2,833. 

In the 1956 primary, however, there were 
1,344 Republican ballots called for, compared 
with 2,619 Democratic. 

Said Ralph V. Johnson, a young Greenleaf 
Township farmer who voted Republican and 
who supports Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son: “The results probably were caused by 
farm unrest.” 

Johnson admitted his own income dropped 
last year. 

“I had to pay an income tax in 1955, but 
didn't this year,” he said. “And I'm not 
going to buy any more implements than I 
absolutely have to.” 

Johnson, who is considered a progressive 
farmer by his neighbors, said he is trying 
to cut corners to improve his operating ef- 
ciency. 

Andrew W. Johnson, another Greenleaf 
farmer, is a Purple Heart veteran of World 
War II fighting on Luzon. 

He stepped from his barn and looked at a 
small tractor parked in the barnyard. 

“I'd like to get a tractor with more power 
this year, but don't think I'll be able to,” 
he said. “We went pretty heavy in hogs 
last year and all we got back was the feed 
cost.“ 

“I'm putting off buying any implements 
until the Democrats get back and prices 
come up,” said James Pollack, Forest City 
Township, as he loaded a sack of feed into 
his car. 

“I'm not going to buy one thing this year— 
can't afford to,” said Pollack, a small, part- 
time dairyman. 

Pollack formerly worked at the Lake Street 
plant of Minneapolis-Moline Co., which 
began a partial shutdown of the plant last 
week. 

Moline, like many other farm-equipment 
manufacturers, is faced with the problem 
of farmers not buying enough new machinery 
to keep factories humming. , 

Richard Woetzel and his son, Erhard, who 
operate a 160-acre dairy farm in Dassel 
‘Township, were shoveling manure from their 
barn. 

“I shipped a couple of cows last week and 
got about $120 apiece for them,” Woetzel 
said. “Shortly after the war I would have 
got about $300.” 

Last year Woetzel bought a bailer, but 
spent $50 to keep his side rake going. 

This year it looks as though the rake will 
need new teeth but Woetzel thinks he'll 
patch it up rather than buy a new one, 
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Even though his total farm income 
dropped from $8,000 in 1954 to under $7,000 
last year, Woetzel invested money in home 
improvements in 1955. 

A. R. Anderson, cashier of the Dassel State 
bank at Dassel, said farmers aren’t as well off 
as they once were, but pointed out that bank 
deposits have been holding up well. 

Sales of new implements are down, Ander- 
son said, and “a lot of farmers are going 
around to auction sales and picking up used 
machinery.” 

A Dassel implement dealer agreed: “Sales 
haven't been what you would call rushing.” 

He said his shop's repair work has in- 
creased. 

“The older farmers aren't digging into their 
socks to buy at this time, and the young guy 
has had pretty rough sledding.” 

He pointed out price increases by manu- 
facturers last year haven't helped sales very 
much. 

Despite this, he said he was optimistic that 
1956 still will be a pretty good year for sales. 

An official of another Meeker County bank, 
who asked not to be identified, said, “I don't 
believe farmers are hard up. Our deposits 
don't show it, if they are. 

“Generally speaking, good farmers are 
making money and they’re buying all they 
need to buy,” he said. There is always some 
who can't buy all they want. 

“The farmer in most trouble is the young 
person who entered farming in recent years,” 
he said. “And he's either sold out by now or 
has had a rough time.” 

Clarence Weber is one of the leading imple- 
ment dealers at Litchfleld. He handles Inter- 
national Harvester products. Recently In- 
ternational Harvester reduced its output at 
2 tractor plants by 20 percent. 

“I’ve sold more tractors so far this year 
than at the same time last year,” Weber said. 
“The average farmer is buying as much this 
year as last and more than one farmer has 
told me 1955 was his best year.” 

While Meeker County hog raisers suffered 
low prices last fall, crops generally were ex- 
cellent, 

Weber admitted he had his first reposses- 
sion of a tractor in 10 years this year, but said 
it came back from a farm too small to be an 
efficient operation. 

The implement dealer, by the way, diversi- 
fied his operations somewhat recently by 
taking in a partner in the implement busi- 
ness and by branching out into lumber sales. 

Howard Grant, county agent, estimated 
county farm income was down about 10 per- 
cent last year, but said he also knew many 
farmers who had a good year. 

He said Litchfield implement dealers have 
told him sales are normal to good, with one 
dealer reporting some sales between 65,000 
and $10,000. 

William S. McGee is president of North- 
western National Bank, Litchfield’s largest. 

His bank, he said, has not made as many 
farm machinery loans this year. 

“Farmers got hurt on hogs last year,” he 
said. “It was only the wonderful crop that 
saved us.” 

McGee said farm debt is still healthy in re- 
lation to the Nation's economy, but “the 
farmer is beginning to worry he won't be able 
to meet his obligations.” 

“Farmers are getting smarter.” said a 
Litchfield businessman. They're learning a 
good tractor will run for 15 years and doesn’t 
have to be traded in every year any more than 
I have to trade in my car.“ . 

He said one implement dealer recently 
went out of business at Litchfield and that 
another has taken on an appliance sideline. 

“Generally, business is down quite a bit 
for many retail establishments," he said. 
“I don't think things will get any better this 
year because the odds are against our getting 
a crop as good as last year’s.” 

One firm, which 3 years ago had no trouble 
with overdue payments, now has a man on 
the road 3 days a week making collections, 
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Another businessman said politicians and 
Newspapers have put farmers in “an unset- 
tled state of mind” and have made the 
farmer “very much afraid of what is going 
to happen to him.” 

He cited this example: 

“One farmer I knew became so convinced 
the small farmer is doomed that he bought 
a $10,000 annuity policy rather than put- 
ting the money into his farm as he should 
have done. 

“He that if he’s out of business in 
20 years he'd still be able to get by with his 
annuity policy and social security.” 

This businessman divided farmers into 
four groups: those with their farms paid 
for, those with a mortgage only on the farm, 
those with mortgages also on equipment and 
marginal, hand-to-mouth operators. 

The first two groups, he said, comprise 
about 30 percent of the country’s farmers 
and have weathered falling prices fairly well. 

The second two groups, totaling 70 percent, 
have suffered from low prices, he said. 

One implement dealer noted there are vast 
differences among farmers’ attitudes toward 
increased Government aid. 

“I know one young lad who's adopting new 
pasturing and feeding techniques he figures 
will save him $5,000 a year,“ he said. “You 
don't hear him crying about Benson, the ad- 
ministration and price supports. 

“But when you talk about new modern 
farming methods he's all ears—and he's buy- 
ing new machinery from me.“ 

The county's farmers are reported to be 
fairly evenly divided between membership 
in the Farm Bureau and the Parmers Union. 
Both are competing for members. 

Quite frequently, the Individual farmer's 
views on what should be done about the 
farm problem reflect those of the organiza- 
tion to which he belongs. 


The Racial Problem—Editorial From 
Cordele Daily Dispatch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 26, 1956, I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a splendid editorial in 
defense of the South, written by Hon. 
James H. Gray, publisher of the Albany 
Herald, Albany, Ga. Mr. Gray was born, 
reared, and educated in Springfield, 
Mass., and his editorial appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record on March 26, 
page A2634. 

The Cordele Daily Dispatch, a news- 
paper published at Cordele, Ga., carries 
an editorial written by Hon. E. W. 
Mathews, publisher, who was born, 
reared, and educated in the North, but 
who came south just a few years ago and 
in that short time has become a leading 
and influential citizen and wedded to the 
southern way of life. 

Mr. Mathews thinks as does Mr. Gray, 
as evidenced by his editorial of March 
22, 1956, reading as follows: 

E. W. “Sassyrnass” MATHEWS Sars 

Look magazine ran an article in this week's 
issue, which was promoted through every 
newspaper in the State of Georgia, we pre- 
sume. The article was based on segregation 
and what it is like for a Negro soldier in 
Albany, Ga. 
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There is only one way to solve the segre- 
gation problem, in the way of this old fellow’s 
thinking, and that is to leave the southern 
people of both races alone, and they will solve 
it in their own way, and it will probably be 
better for all concerned. 

We were raised in the North. Old Sass in 
a few cases went to schools which were at- 
tended by a few Negroes, We thought little 
of it at the time, but as we look back those 
45 or more years, when we were in the lower 
grades, the Negro student in the schools 
which we attended had a poor way of life. 

First of all, in those days there were many 
less students than there were desks, so the 
Negro student was placed in the rear of the 
room, with empty seats surrounding him. 
He was never called upon to go to the black- 
board, nor was he ever given the oppor- 
tunity to recite or read in front of the class. 
He was in effect segregated in a nonsegre- 
gated school. ` 

Negro teachers: Old Sass nor any of his 
children ever had a Negro teacher, nor do 
any of the four of us ever remember one 
being in one of our schools. Mrs. Sass at- 
tended segregated schools in West Virginia. 

When Yankee magazines and newspapers 
and some of their crackpot writers, approach 
the segregation issue from a sensible point 
of view without the thought in mind of cre- 
ating mass hysteria and racial animosity 
instead of using the segregation issue as a 
means of building circulation the entire 
country will be far better off. 

Unfortunately we did not carefully scan 
the advertisement inserted by Look maga- 
zine in our newspaper or we would have 
refused to run it. The agency which sent 
the advertisement for the sake of the com- 
mission, is equally guilty of collecting an ad- 
vertising commission which placed money 
before the well-being of the entire country. 

Along with the publishers of magazines 
who are prone to rabble-rousing tactics for 
the sale of their publications, we place poli- 
ticilans of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties in the same basket. 

We have seen progress in the racial prob- 
lem in Crisp County, for instance the build- 
ing of a new Negro school in Cordele, which 
is far better than any which is being at- 
tended by the white students. 

Crisp County and its school board will 
soon start construction of a new consoli- 
dated Negro school. The school will be 
equal to any other school in the county. 

We have seen the laying of sewer lines 
in the Negro section to give better sanitary 
facilities, and many Negro owners of prop- 
erty rented to their own race gave Old Sass 
fits because they had to spend money to im- 


prove the living conditions of their own ` 


people. 

We have seen the completion of a 175- 
unit Negro housing project, and at no time 
has it been completely filled, mainly because 
the Negro who could rent it for the same 
money he paid for a shack, did not want a 
better way of life. 

Let the magazines and the large news- 
papers of the North investigate some of 
these improvements and the fact that there 
are more Negro teachers employed in south- 
ern Negro schools than there are in the entire 
North and they might be able to write an 
article which is fair to the white people of 
the South. 


I have always maintained that we 
human beings react alike under similar 
circumstances. I certainly hope that 
the people of other sections will ponder 
in their hearts the truth that all of those 
who come from other sections into the 
South agree with the South and deplore 
the meddling and agitation caused by 
perhaps well-meaning citizens who do 
not know what they are talking about. 
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Israel: A Brief History of Recent Arab- 
Israel Relations and Suggestions for a 
Lessening of Tensions and Restoring 
the Balance of Power in the Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grateful for the privielge of insert- 
ing in the Recorp the excellent address 
made by our colleague, the gentleman 
from New Hampshire, the Honorable 
CHESTER E. MERROW, on Sunday evening, 
April 8, before the Jewish National 
Fund, Third Seder Celebration in Lake- 
wood, N. J., which is in the district I 
have the honor to represent. It is a 
speech containing much wisdom and 
sound judgment and is a constructive 
contribution to the problems facing our 
country in the Near East. 

The Third Seder Committee of the 
Jewish National Fund is headed by Irv- 
ing L. Kantor who has done an out- 
standing job in administering his re- 
sponsibilities. The Third Seder under 
his leadership has contributed more per 
capita to the Jewish National Fund than 
any other comparable community in the 
United States and this is certainly some- 
thing to be proud of. Such an achieve- 
ment does not happen by chance but is 
the result of outstanding leadership, de- 
votion to duty, and the cooperation of 
everyone who is interested. May I point 
out, Mr. Speaker, that cooperation is 
not forthcoming unless there is respect 
and confidence in the leadership. 


Mr. Robert J. Novins, the chairman 
of the United Jewish Appeal of the Toms 
River, N. J., community of Jewish 
farmers, also has contributed much in 
this undertaking. It is a great privilege 
for me to represent in the Congress these 
fine Americans and I am very grateful 
to my colleague, Congressman MERROW, 
in meeting with them and bringing to 
them the wisdom of his experience, 

Mr. Merrow’s address follows. 

TENSION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The United States is much concerned with 
the tense situation that exists throughout 
the Mediterranean area. This section has 
always played an important role in the his- 
tory of the world, and today, with the prob- 
lems in North Africa, the striving for self- 
determination in Cyprus and the struggle by 
the young state of Israel to maintain its 
security, the Mediterranean holds the spot- 
light in international affairs. It is fervently 
hoped that satisfactory solutions to these 
problems may speedily be found. These 
issues must be resolved so that a general 
holocaust will not be loosed in this section 
of the world. 

I welcome the opportunity to be here today 
to speak about one of the critical situations 
in the Mediterranean area, namely the re- 
lationship between Israel and the surround- 
ing Arab states. Since the United States 
wholeheartedly backed the formation of the 
state of Israel in accordance with our tra- 
ditions of freedom and self-determination, 
we are deeply interested and gravely con- 
cerned with the tension that exists in the 
Middle East. We are resolved that the state 
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shall not be overrun or destroyed, and we 
seek a peaceful solution to the controversy 
existing between Israel and the Arab states. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF ISRAEL 
On May 15, 1948, the new state of Israel 
Was proclaimed an independent nation—a 
Sovereign unit in the ranks of the world 
N, Israel was established by a United 
tions resolution, vigorously supported by 
the United States. The Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence read by David Ben-Gurion pledged 
that, “The state of Israel will be based on 
© precept of liberty, justice, and peace, 
Ught by the Hebrew prophets.” Israel is 
© youngest democracy, and as such, is the 
Breat hope of freedom in the Middle East. 
I has been an energetic and valuable 
ta ber of the United Nations and has con- 
buted greatly to the development and the 
of this organization. I had the 
Privilege of serving as a delegate on the 
nited States Delegation to the 10th Gen- 
ed Assembly from September 20 to Decem- 
20, 1955, and can attest personally to 
valuable and statesmanlike contribution 
it Israel to the United Nations. Therefore, 
is not only the United States which is 
th ted in the welfare of this state, but 
© United Nations 18 deeply concerned since 
š ae was formed under United Nations’ 
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ies with weighty internal problems in- 
= nt to nationhood, Israel aleo had to deal 
ly with problems of, far greater 
Moment. The tiny nation found herself 
Wedged between the Mediterranean Sea and 
Unfriendly Arab nations whose harassing 
er incursions and warlike utterances and 
ms compelled her to divert a large part 
Of her resources from economic deyelcpment 
defense of her frontiers. Even though 
had to be done in the interest of self- 
Preservation, there has been great economic 
“velopment in the state of Israel. 
On various occasions I have visited the 
is try and have found that the progress 
tremendous. It is a modern democratic 
te, in an area that is much in need of 
elopment and democracy. To compound 
© difficulty, Communist arms and techni- 
Clans are being supplied to Egypt and to 
Syria, creating a grave menace to the na- 
tional survival of the state of Israel. In 
New of this worsening situation, we will do 
Well to turn our attention to à reexamina- 
tion of Arab-Israeli relations and the role of 
United States in the Middle East. 


FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL 


At the end of World War II, the centuries 
dream of the Jews for a national home- 
d came true. Directly after the procla- 
mation of the state of Israel by the United 
Nations, the states bordering on Israel en- 
in open warfare against her. The 
United Nations immediately began an in- 
Vestigation of the matter, but it was not 
Until many bloody exchanges had occurred 
and nearly a year of strife had taken place 
t any reasonable arrangement was found 
terminaate the bloodshed. On February 
24, 1949, an armistice agreement was signed 
the interested parties and a momentary 
ce was instituted. But it was only a re- 
Prieve, for the hostile forays of the Arab 
Nations have continued unabatedly from 
that date to the present time. 
It would appear that the enemies of Israel 
are determined to destroy the tiny state and 
- Obliterate her from the Middle Eastern map. 
The Arab states have steadfastly refused to 
accept the new state of Israel as a reality 
and refuse to sit down at the peace confer- 
ence table with her. This acceptance and 
Conference should and must be forthcoming 
before the present difficulties can be re- 
solved. 
The United Nations has established the 
te and under no circumstances will we or 
the other powers allow Israel to be destroyed. 
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Antagonistic groups within the bordering 
nations continue to boycott, infiltrate and 
sabotage Israel. At the present moment, 
Egypt, in making a bid for Arabian leader- 
ship in the Eastern Mediterranean, is at- 
tempting to use the northern frontier coun- 
tries of the Baghdad Pact as its principal 
target. 

The Baghdad Pact includes Britain, Tur- 
key, Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan. The Baghdad 
powers are scheduled to meet in Tehran from 
April 16 to April 20. Deputy Under Secretary 
of State, Mr. Loy Henderson, will be an ob- 
server at this meeting. It is felt that the 
United States must put its weight behind 
this pact lest under the pressure of Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, and Syria, together with the 
agitation of the Soviet Union, the pact may 
disintegrate and then the way would be 
paved for penetration by the Soviet Union 
in the Middle East, It is unfortunate that 
Col. Gamal Nassar, Egyptian Premier who 
apparently is the main instigator of the 
opposition to Israel, has served notice on all 
that the Arabs will not hesitate in using 
force, even though it may automatically 
mean war. 


BORDER DISPUTES IN 1955 


Last summer the middle eastern crisis was 
further aggravated by operations by the 
Arabs in sporadic forays across Israeli from- 
tiers. Attacks were met with counterattacks, 
terminating in an interchange of accusations 
and flagrant truce term violations by all 
parties. When the United Nations truce 
commission's investigation was completed, 
the Security Council held seven meetings be- 
tween March 4 and April 19, 1955. The de- 
cision of the Security Council on March 29, 
1955, was a condemnation of Israel's attack 
on Egyptian forces. The basis of this action 
was that the United States and the other 
world powers said the attack was in the na- 
ture of a reprisal—a premeditated act. They 
felt that the fact that Israel's borders had 
been harassed for months by Egyptian raids 
and infiltrators was not adequate justifica- 
tion, 

TRIPARTITE DECLARATION OF 1950 


The Tripartite Declaration of 1950, entered 
into between the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France, recognized “that the Arab 
states and Israel all need to maintain a cer- 
tain level of armed forces for the purpose of 
assuring their internal security and their 
legitimate self-defense and to permit them 
to play their part in the defense of the area 
as a whole.” 

The declaration also stated: “The three 
governments take this opportunity of de- 
claring their deep interest in and their desire 
to promote the establishment and mainte- 
nance of peace and stability in the area and 
their unalterable opposition to the use of 
force or threat of force between any of the 
states in that area. The three governments, 
should they find that any of these states was 
preparing to violate frontiers or armistice 
lines, would, consistently with their obliga- 
tions as members of the United Nations, im- 
mediately take action, both within and out- 
side the United Nations, to prevent such 
violation.” 

ANTI-ISRAEL BROADCASTS 


By the middle of the summer, the official 
radio mouthpiece of the Government of 
Egypt, Saut el Arab, had increased its anti- 
Israel barrage of slander and vituperation, 
with such statements as the following: “We 
cannot always remain in a state of war with’ 
Israel. We are therefore compelled to mo- 
bilize all Arab potential to exterminate 
her finally. Therefore let us plant in the 
hearts of the younger generation a hatred 
of Israel.” 

This sort of emotional nationalistic fervor 
can only lead to further misunderstanding 
and tension, with the passions rising in an 
ever ascending crescendo toward war and 
disaster, 


tions.“ 
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SECRETARY DULLES’ SPEECH ON AUGUST 26, 1955 


Hoping to break this deadlock which has 
formed in the Near East, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles on August 26 devoted 
a major policy speech before the Council 
on Foreing Relations to the problem of how 
this stalemate might be broken. His pro- 
posals were among the most constructive ef- 
forts brought forth to stabilize the situation. 
He suggested that there be compensation for 
the 900,000 Palestinian refugees by Israel to 
be financed by an international loan, par- 
ticipated in substantially by the United 
States. The Secretary stated that security 
could be assured only by collective measures 
which commit decisive power to the deter- 
ring of aggression.” Mr. Dulles stated that, 
“President Eisenhower has authorized me to 
say that, given a solution of the other related 
problems, he would recommend that the 
United States join in formal treaty engage- 
ments to prevent or thwart any effort by 
either side to alter by force the boundaries 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors. I 
hope that other countries would be willing 
to join in such a security guaranty, and that 
it would be sponsored by the United Na- 
The Secretary of State pointed out 
that the existing boundary lines were estab- 
lished by the armistice agreements of 1949. 
He said that the drawing of permanent 
boundaries is a difficult task and that the 
lines fixed by the armistice agreements of 
1949 were not designed to be permanent in 
every respect. He reaffirmed the willingness 
of the United States to help in reaching 
a solution to the boundary problem and other 
matters. 

Israel's reaction to this was favorable, of 
course, but its leaders felt it was only one 
step toward resolving the dilemma. They 
pointed out that Israel had always been ready 
to make peace with the Arabs and offer con- 
cessions on the resettlement and compensa- 
tion of refugees as part of a general peace 
settlement. However, they insisted that the 
fact of a united Arab front pledged to destroy 
Israel as a sovereign state left them no ehoice 
but to make Israel stronger militarily and to 
strengthen its ties with other areas. Israel 
maintained that if there had been any gen- 
uine attempts by the Arab groups to com- 
promise or diminish their intransigent atti- 
tude, she would be open to negotiation and 
suggestions. But Israel could see no such 
change in the Arab attitude forthcoming. 

In July 1955, for example, David Ben- 
Gurion offered to meet with Premier Gamal 
Nasser “or any other Egyptian statesman who 
is ready to meet with me in order to consider 
ways and means of improving relations be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States.” No reply 
was made to this, but within the month 
armed bands of Egyptians were making deep 
raids into Israeli territory, west and north of 
the Gaza demarcation line. It has been ob- 
vious that from the Arab point of view the 
war was not over—after all, only an armistice 
had been agreed to, they argued. It is no 
wonder that Israel feels that she must do all 
she can to balance the military strength the 
Arabs are acquiring from the Communists. 

On February 6, 1956, several Republican 
Members of Congress sent a letter concerning 
the Israeli-Arab situation to Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. I support the 
views expressed in this letter and to it give 
my wholehearted endorsement. I quote cer- 
tain parts of the letter: “Under the Tripar- 
tite Declaration of 1950, our Government rec- 
ognized ‘that the Arab States and Israel all 
need to maintain a certain level of armed 
forces for the purpose of their inter- 
nal security and their legitimate self-defense 
and to permit them to play their part in the 
defense of the area as a whole.’ Because of a 
fear of growing imbalance of arms, the Gov- 
ernment of Israel desires to purchase defen- 
sive arms strictly for purposes of self-defense, 
We have individually, and now collectively, 
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taken the position that Israel as a firm part 
of the free world should be allowed to obtain 
in the open market such weapons as would 
assure her protection against aggression, 
What is the position of the State Department 
on this matter? 

“We do not contend that tension in the 
Middle East can be finally resolved by the 
provision of defensive arms alone. We are 
convinced that immediate negotiations for 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace between 
Israel and the Arab world should be under- 
taken. These negotiations should be effec- 
tively emented by our Government in 
association with those governments which 
joined in the Tripartite Declaration of 1950. 

“It is vital that prompt and decisive meas- 
ures be taken to end the threat of war in the 
Near East. 

“To achieve this end the negotiation of 
formal treaties guaranteeing the existing 
frontiers of Israel and the Arab nations is es- 
sential, but essential also is a willingness to 
negotiate such treaties. We believe that a 
treaty of peace and a guaranty of existing 
frontiers should be offered to all interested 
parties in the Middle East and should be im- 
plemented promptly as to the frontiers of 
that nation or those nations which accept the 
proposed peace terms. Otherwise we con- 
tinue to be faced with the refusal of some 
nations to enter into peace negotiations or 
even to recognize the existence of the State 
of Israel. What is the position of the State 
Department in this regard? 

“There are two additional matters as to 
which we seek information from the De- 
partment: first, we do not believe that eco- 
nomic ald should be extended to any nation 
which is engaging in warlike or aggressive 
maneuvers against any part of the Free 
World. Therefore, we would like to go o 
record as urging our Department of State 
to consider most carefully further exten- 
sion of economic aid, denying such aid to 
those countries which by their actions en- 
danger the peace and security of free na- 
tions. What is the position of the State 
Department in this regard? 

“Second, we agree with your August 26, 
1955, statement concerning the immediate 
desirability of economic and technical help 
in resettling those Arab refugees whose con- 
tinued presence in their present location 
delays or impedes the possibility of a total 
solution of the Arab-Israel problem. What 
progress has been made by our Government 
and associated nations toward the solution 
of this matter? 

“We recognize that the continuing effort 
of our Government to counter the spread 
of world communism has many facets. Ac- 
tion taken anywhere may have repercussions 
in all parts of the world. But we do urgently 
feel that our constituents will be better in- 
formed by frank statements of the position 
of the Department of State wherever that 
is possible, consistent with national secu- 
rity. As Members of Congress, who support 
the aims and objectives of this administra- 
tion, we are particularly anxious that our 
constituents be advised that the Department 
is taking positive steps toward the protec- 
tion of free nations such as Israel and toward 
the dissolution of dangers which, in threat- 
ening the peace of Israel, threaten also the 
peace of the Free World.” 


UNITED NATIONS ACTION IN 1956 


As a further blow to the Israeli efforts 
to maintain a balance of power in this 
troubled Mediterranean area, on January 19, 
1956, the United Nations Security Council 
unanimously voted to condemn Israel for 
an attack on a Syrian military post which 
took place on December 11, 1955. Even 

Israel agreed that United Nations 
action must be supported, nevertheless, she 
felt she could not solely depend on the 
United Nations because the Soviet Union 
bas a veto in the Council. From January 
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on, therefore, the State of Israel has been 
pressing for more dependable and quicker 
means to meet the threat of aggression from 
the Arab States, 

On the 4th of April the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations unanimously re- 
quested Dag Hammarskjold to go to the 
Middle East. This was done by the adoption 
of a United States-sponsored resolution. It 
is hoped that the Secretary General's mis- 
sion will result in decreasing tensions in that 
area. Mr. Hammarskjold will endeavor to 
obtain better compliance with the armistice 
terms. His recommendations, which are to 
be reported to the Council within a month, 
are anxiously awaited. 


ISRAEL STRIVING FOR SECURITY 


Israeli leaders have been striving persist- 
ently for some additional guaranty for her 
security, especially in the form of a mutual- 
defense treaty with the United States and 
military assistance to Israel in order to re- 
move the arms imbalance being created by 
Communist arms shipments to both Egypt 
and Syria, Israel is well aware of the long- 
run value of the Tri-Partite Declaration by 
the United States, Great Britain, and France 
to intervene in the event of organized aggres- 
sion by either side, but, nevertheless, she 
does feel that at the moment of attack, arms 
and military materiel will be needed if she 
is to withstand the initial shock of the 
aggression for which no big power declara- 
tion can effectively act as a substitute. In 
other words, a security guaranty is not a 
substitute for defensive strength. As a sup- 
plement to arms it would be an excellent 
idea, but it cannot be considered an alter- 
native solution, but rather as one piece in 
the whole fabric of security and defense 
guaranties. 

I have always maintained that the Near 
East is an area vital to the security of the 
United States and that of the free world. 
The little State of Israel forms an important 
bastion of freedom and independence in that 
area. I feel that it would be perfectly proper 
and timely for the United States to supply 
arms to Israel in the context of that nation’s 
legitimate self-defense and within the larger 
context of the security of the United States. 
This is possible within the framework of the 
mutual-security legislation, which is the 
basic law governing United States military 
assistance to friendly nations. I have been a 
firm supporter of this legislation since its 
first enactment in 1949 and I have consist- 
ently supported aid to the State of Israel 
under the mutual-security program. 

Israel is already getting arms and assist- 
ance from France. We have taken the posi- 
tion that we have no objection to the ship- 
ment of arms to Israel by France and Great 
Britain. In view of the unwillingness of the 
Arab States to reach an equitable solution 
on the frontiers and, in view of the deter- 
mination to oppose Israel as is evidenced by 
the attitude of intransigence, Israel should 
receive arms from the West to guarantee her 
security. Such arms are necessary in our 
own national interests. 

The shipment of arms to Israel would, in 
my opinion, serve as a necessary military 
deterrent, the element which needs to be re- 
stored in order to maintain security in the 
region. Israel, it must be explained, does 
not insist upon a numerical superiority in 
arms but only an adjustment of the exist- 
ing military imbalance resulting from trans- 
actions of the Communists. It is my firm 
conviction that a United States arms ship- 
ment would be a positive step to settle, or 
at least to lessen the present trying conflict, 
and certainly would further American and 
world democratic interests in sustaining and 
strengthening the new democracy of Israel. 
This is a feeling that is increasing in the 
United States as the situation in the Near 
East steadily deteriorates, 
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CONCLUSION 

But apart from the moral and ‘spiritual 
blow which this would mean to the whole 
free world, it is only too apparent to us that 
the loss of the sovereign state of Israel would 
be a crushing defeat to the United States, 
since the disappearance of this citadel of 
freedom would not only break the bonds of 
world democratic soldarity but would also 
open up the Near East to Soviet domination. 
The United States surely will not allow this 
to happen, and it is becoming a matter of in- 
creasing concern to every American. 

I feel, as I have stated, that it is proper for 
us to furnish arms to Israel on the basis of 
the legitimate self-defense of the nation and 
within the larger context of the security of 
the United States. This situation must be 
settled peacefully, for if war comes it may 
well destroy not only Israel but may well en- 
gulf the entire world, Israel is the bastion 
of democracy in the Middle East. The state 
has been established by the United Nations 
and with our wholehearted support. We were 
the first to recognize Israel. Our influence 
and leadership must be used to make the 
existence of the state of Israel a recognized 
and accepted fact and we must vigorously op- 
pose any solution to the Near East problem 
that would interfere with the sovereignty and 
security of the state of Israel. 

The integrity of Israel is essential to our 
own security. Israel has made a valiant 
struggle for freedom and democracy. Israel 
stands foursquare against the Communists 
and anything that would impair the state 
would be of assistance to the Communists in 
their endeavor to firmly establish themselves 
in the Middle East. Stability in this area 
must be restored and arms are essential for 
self-protection. At the same time every ef- 
fort must be exerted to reach a peaceful and 
satisfactory solution in this troubled area. 
If we help Israel build the necessary defen- 
sive strength to protect herself ag- 
gression, she will be able to build in peace 
the model of freedom which I believe firmly 
will inevitably have a profound influence on 
the whole area of the Near East. Thus, by 
setting an example of peace and democracy, 
Israel will fulfill her historic mission. 

Israel is the bulwark of democracy in an 
area where the Communists are using every 
effort to secure a foothold. This bastion of 
freedom is the free world’s greatest hope of 
halting the incursion of communism in an 
area vital to our security, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, Steve 
Nelson, one of the most notorious Com- 
munist conspirators in the United States, 
a spy, Saboteur, and traitor,,was con- 
victed in the Court of Quarter Sessions 
of Allegheny County, Pa., of a violation 
of the Pennsylvania Sedition Act and 
sentenced to imprisonment for 20 years. 

A few days ago a divided United States 
Supreme Court, 6 justices against 3, 
reversed Nelson’s conviction on the 
grounds that Congress has given exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to the Federal courts in 
the field of sedition, espionage and trea- 
son and that the State courts of Penn- 
sylvania had no right to prosecute Nel- 
son. So Nelson was freed. 
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There was no congressional intent to 
take away power from the States to jail 
Communist conspirators traitors when 
the Federal laws against subversion were 


lo dn April 9, 1956, T introduced H. R. 
0335, a bill designed to make it clear to 

Supreme Court that State Courts 
May jail seditionists when they have the 
evidence, 

My bill is directed at and confined 
singly to the field of sedition. Its langu- 
5 is specific and clearly confers on the 

tes the right to prosecute acts of sedi- 
Stat, and treason, against the United 
tates and the States themselves. 

It has widespread support. I cite the 

Slowing editorial that appeared today 
1 Boston Daily Record of April 10, 
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yconstessman James G. Donovan, of New 
tee has given the House of Representa- 
ves in Washington a bill empowering States 
Prosecute persons for sedition. 
8 is necessary legislation and it should 
Nat the support of every member of the 
e England congressional delegation. 
9 Donovan says his measure is designed 
a wutect the Supreme Court's decision of 
Week ago holding that State sedition laws 
are superseded by the Federal Smith Act. 
a ere was no congressional intent to take 
Way the power of the States to imprison 
munist traitors when the Smith Act was 
wed in 1940.“ he points out, adding: 
a My bill spells this out and makes it clear 
a the Supreme Court that State courts may 
al adequately with their own seditionists 
n they have the evidence.” 
t ere were many New Englanders, includ- 
ne the leaders of both the Democratic and 
“Publican Parties, in Congress when the 
ko Act became the law of the land. 
One of them, we are positive, had the 
motest idea of stripping their own States 
their traditional authority to crack down 


on the Communist conspiracy. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


i Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the recent 
enunciation of Stalin by the same men 
o Once idolized him has caused much 
njecture throughout the world. Many 
Tsons and newspapers have viewed the 
thee t turnabout with alarm, and 
k 110 Baltimore Catholic Review, speaking 
torially, has called the resultant situ- 
ation a new era of “smile and guile.” 
© editorial is extremely thought-pro- 
x „and I, therefore, ask unanimous 
Onsent that it be printed in the Appen- 
2 of today's Recorp, so that it can ob- 
in additional distribution. The Catho- 
th Review, in which it was printed, is 
e official organ of the Archdiocese of 
re. 


a 
ere be no objection, the edi- 
tori ing j 


was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorn, as follows: 


THE PILATES IN THE KREMLIN 


a debunking of Stalin and the creation 
au atmosphere of “smile and be happy— 
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we want to be good,” brings us around to 
the inevitable question: Have the leaders of 
the Soviet Union had a change of heart? 
The question is impossible to answer, and 
we might suggest, irrelevant. 

Throughout history, nations of all types— 
good and bad—have been forced to adjust 
policies to meet the needs of complex times. 
In each case, the stated motives have been 
defined merely in terms of propaganda and 
form only part of a giyen picture. The Rus- 
sia of Lenin had a set of motives which 
seemed plausible and drew sympathy from 
many. But the real fruits of revolutionary 
communism—evil and hate—came into their 
own during the reign of Stalin. It was he 
who set the pattern for the new colonialism, 
& monalithic, nationalist-Communist em- 
pire. And through the years of his rule 
down to the present time, the Communists 
have lived on a policy of brute force. They 
have trampled underfoot even the most ele- 
mentary rules of morality. Hateful, violent 
persecution has no sooner disappeared from 
one corner of the world than it reappears in 
another. The advocates of communism have 
no respect for supernatural values and 
attempt to destroy in their path all hope. 

But despite the fact that almost a third 
of the people of the world are under the 
oppressive rule of godless atheism, the poli- 
cies of the late Joseph Stalin have been 
proved a failure. The top-heavy structure of 
Soviet colonialism creaks under the cracks of 
discontent. In addition, a formidable por- 
tion of the world’s nations have banded 
together and served notice that Red colonial- 
ism can expand only at the price of war. 
And even the Soviet leaders know that war 
in the hydrogen bomb age must be avoided 
at all costs. 

This is the main reason why it is irrelevant 
to ask whether the Communists have had a 
change of heart or whether they pursue their 
revolutionary objectives. What does matter 
is that the Soviets have been forced to seek 
a method of living with the rest of the 
world—how they go about it is what really 
matters. 

The repudiation of Stalinist practices 
seems logical, inasmuch as he perfected 
the blood bath technique. But the present 
board of governors at the Kremlin cannot 
escape history. If Stalin be guilty, they also 
are guilty. Were they not his trusted lieu- 
tenants? Did they not act with him and for 
him? And since Stalin passed to the Seat of 
Judgment have they not continued his 
policies? 

This new era of smile and guile is a danger- 
ous one, Some of our fellow citizens may 
want to buy the new Kremlin line hoping 
that it leads to peace. But until the godless 
ideology is renounced by those who now 
espouse it, there can be no peace, Not until 
the Christian leaders now languishing in 
alien dungeons are released to exercise their 
rightful ministry, can there be peace. Not 
until the love of God replaces the hate of 
man can there be peace in the home, the 
nation or the world. 

This is the lesson to be derived from the 
Pontius Pilates of the Communist world, 
Blood is still on their hands. 


The Blazing of New Trails in Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAT McNAMARA 
OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 11, 1956 
Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
March 29, John S. DeTar, M. D., of Milan, 
Mich., was installed as the new president 
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of the American Academy of General 
Practice at the academy's eighth annual 
assembly in Washington. On Friday, 
April 13, another Michigan man, John 
A. McCartney, will be installed as presi- 
dent of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association at that organization’s 103d 
convention in Detroit. Mr. McCartney 
is director of trade relations for Parke, 
Davis & Co., in Detroit. 


I am, of course, very proud that 2 
Michigan men have been selected to head 
these 2 important. organizations. The 
relationship of these two incidents, while 
coincidental, serves to point up the vital 
relationship between doctors and medi- 
cation. Dr. DeTar personifies the fa- 
mous family doctor, while Mr. McCart- 
ney represents the pharmacist who de- 
velops, manufactures, and distributes 
medication to the doctors and to the 
public. Both groups, working together, 
are continually blazing new trails in 
medicine, 


In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an editorial which I re- 
cently read in the Prescriptionist, a pro- 
fessional pharmaceutical publication, 
dealing with the use of drugs in the treat- 
ment of mental illness at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital in Washington, D. C. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAMILY Reunion 
(By Bernard Zerbe) 


The people above are walking through the 
grounds of St. Elizabeths, the famed hospital 
for the mentally ui in Washington, D. O. 
This happy family scene is a familiar one at 
the hospital these days, with more and more 
husbands, wives, and children visiting the 
hospital—talking freely, enjoying the knowl- 
edge that soon complete return to normalcy 
will be at hand. 

Not too many months or years ago, such a 
scene would have been rare. It has devel- 
oped only recently, since the advent of new 
pharmaceuticals for the mentally lll. These 
new drugs transform completely unmanage- 
able people into cooperative, quiet, calm, 
willing patients. No longer the disturbed 
movement of the hands, jerking motion of 
the head, twitching, turning, leg crossed 
over leg, recrossed a nd 
again, in a heart rendering futility of move- 
ment. 

This Is a story that is being repeated the 
world over today, through the use of the 
tranquillizing drugs. Some people, less for- 
tunate than the patient in the picture, may 
have to take these drugs for long periods, 
perhaps for life, but the fact remains, it will 
be a new life, a life crowded with pleasure, 
free from torment, for everyone. 

It has been said, and printed, it is regret- 
table that these new drugs are so costly; yet 
a day’s treatment may possibly oost less than 
the price of a pack and a half of cigarettes. 
And even if the cost soared to the price of a 
carton of cigarettes, what price can be placed 
on freedom of mind, relief from tension, re- 
birth into a new and real world? Can cost 
be translated into mother’s reunion with 
son? Father's release from worry? 

Costly? Hardly. Early in 1956 the Direc- 
tor of St. Elizabeths reported that his hos- 
pital had operated so successfully that it had 
a $100,000 surplus in its budget—a rather re- 
markable report. When asked to explain 
this, he credited the new drugs as being the 
major factor. “Shorter duration of hospital- 
ization, more visitations to the home, reduc- 
tion in more costly treatment formerly 
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„these are the things that saved the 
$100,000. 

Here then is living proof that modern 
medication, produced in our Nation’s phar- 
maceutical laboratories, is actually saving 
money. While the individual unit price may 
seem high, the overall cost is minimal. 

In all areas of health today, in heart dis- 
ease, cancer, polio—make your own choice, 
pharmaceuticals are adding years to life. 
Who is to measure a year in pennies, nickels, 
dimes, or dollars? And who is to measure the 
tremendous contribution such medication 
makes to the national income, by returning 
men and women to productive lives. 

All of this is contained in a little capsule 
or pill that is often no more costly than a 
package of cigarettes. 

How many do you, or your friends, smoke 
a day? 


New England’s Economic Problems and 
the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of Seymour E. Harris, 
chairman of the New England Gov- 
nors’ Textile Committee, before the New 
England congressional delegation, April 
11, in Washington, D. C.: 

New ENGLAND'S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
1. OCCASION FOR MEETING 

The New England Governors’ Textile Com- 
mittee invited the New England congres- 
sional delegation to discuss the economic 
issues of New England with them and par- 
ticularly with relevance to New England tex- 
tiles and pending legislation. 

The following issues seem especially ger- 
mane for the consideration of the congres- 
sional delegation: 


2. THE NEW ENGLAND ECONOMIC SITUATION 


In the last 4 years New England has shared 


in the national prosperity and, what is more, 
has maintained its advantage of 9 percent of 
per capita income over the national average, 
a much better record than in the preceding 
25 years. In manufacturing a loss of 62,000 
jobs in textiles from 1947 to 1953 was offset 
by gains of 45,000 in electrical machinery 
(especially helpful to Massachusetts), 41,000 
in transportation equipment (especially im- 
portant for Connecticut), and 35,000 in mis- 
cellaneous (large gains for Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts). New Hampshire showed 
the largest relative gains, and Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, the smallest. 
3. LOSSES IN MANUFACTURING AND GAINS 
ELSEWHERE 


From 1951 to 1955 (first quarter), New 
England lost 9 percent of its manufacturing 
jobs; but these losses were more than made 
up by gains of 14.4 percent in nonmanufac- 
turing. (The largest gains were 95,000 jobs 
in Government, 51,000 in services and mis- 
cellaneous, and 68,000 in wholesale and 
retail trade.) = 

4. TARIFFS AND QUOTAS 


Right along we have insisted that reduc- 
tions of tariffs on textiles are unjustifiable. 
For example, in a recent period of almost 4 
years (through September 1954), New Eng- 
land lost 38 percent of its textile jobs and 
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even the South lost 7 percent. To injure the 
industry further through increased foreign 
competition under these conditions seems to 
us to be irresponsible behavior, to say the 
least. Our negotiators should not have cut 
tariffs on textiles—as they did recently at 
Geneva and may do again. If United States 
policy requires tariff cuts (and we have some 
reservations here), the burden should be 
put on the growing and thriving industries. 
Mr. Stanton, of Berkshire-Hathaway, one 
of the leading and most loyal New England 
manufacturers of textiles, will discuss the 
threat of Japanese exports and suggest re- 
medial legislation inclusive of a quota. The 
vast majority of the Committee and the 
New England Governors unanimously have 
asked for a quota. 


5. FLOOD INSURANCE 


Three congressional committees have had 
flood insurance under consideration. The 
complaint has been made that there is not 
adequate interest. We assure the able chair- 
man of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, Congressman Srence, that there 
is great interest in this legislation. The 
Senate and Currency Committee 
has two bills under consideration, an admin- 
istration bill and the Lehman-Kennedy, etc. 
bill. The differences between these bills are 
not too serious. They both rightly stress 
rates not based purely on an actuarial con- 
sideration—that is, rates which would be 
prohibitive. They both see the need of 
ceilings on individual policies. 

On March 26, the New England Governors 
issued a strong statement in support of in- 
surance. In this statement and in a discus- 
sion with the Chairman of the New England 
Governors’ Textlle Committee, the New Eng- 
land Governors made it clear (1) that flood 
insurance was a must; (2) that they ob- 
jected to the sharing of costs by States on 
the grounds of unconstitutionality (Gover- 
nor Herter based his statement on legal in- 
terpretation); and (3) that they hoped for 
a higher ceiling on individual policies (oth- 
erwise, as Governor Ribicoff pointed out, 
serious unemployment might result. 

6. FLOOD CONTROL 


Flood control outlays in New England 
have been most inadequate and continue to 
be. The Government program $52 million, 
a minimum program, has been whittled down 
to $17 million of obligational authority for 
fiscal year 1957. (Included in the program 
was $12.45 million requested for beach ero- 
sion and navigation. But $3.1 million was 
granted.) In the last 5 years we have re- 
ceived from one-fifteenth to one-twentieth 
of what might have been expected relative 
to national outlays. In part, this is the 
result of failure to push ahead in New Eng- 
land as well as an unwillingness of Congress 
to tackle the problem vigorously. 

7. TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR OUTLAYS TO PREVENT 
FLOODS 

We would also like to see legislation en- 
acted which allows extra outlays incurred 
by textile mills and other factories for the 
purpose of preventing floods to be written 
off much more quickly than is possible now. 
The Under Secretary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has insisted that legislation is neces- 
sary to get this relief of taxes. 

8. TREASURY TAXES AND DISBURSEMENTS IN 
NEW ENGLAND AND ELSEWHERE 


We bring to your attention once more the 
large transfers of cash out of New England 
and other Northern States which help accel- 
erate development elsewhere and aggravate 
the outflow of capital and industry from 
New England. Not alone some outlays in 
the South but excessive outlays, for ex- 
ample, for irrigation in the 13 Western 
States may be questioned. This problem 
is discussed in our Textile Report to the 
New England Governors (February 1956). 
This is relevant in re pending flood, farm, 
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school construction, highway, etc., legisla- 
tion. 


9. SOME FEATURES OF TREASURY OPERATIONS 


Note (1) that 5 competitive Southern 
States get 3 times as much out of the Treas- 
ury as they put in vis-a-vis the 3 major in- 
dustrial States of New England. > 

(2) That the 10 richest States (mainly 
Northeast) pay 10 times as much in taxes 
per capita as the 10 poorest States (in the 
South and West). 

(3) That Government financing through 
loans provides New England about one-sixth 
as much as might be expected from New 
England's contribution to the Treasury—in 
other words builds up the South and West 
at a rapid rate, in part at our expense. 

(4) In 1 year (1952), New England trans- 
ferred $1.3 billion net or 7 percent of its 
income via Treasury transactions. 

10. DETAILS ON IMPORTANT PROGRAMS— 

LEGISLATION PENDING 


In re pending legislation the following 
may be of interest. In 1954 (and similar 
Tesults generally for 1953), New England re- 
ceived back in re taxes paid as compared to 
the national total as follows. (Thus in 
school construction we received 13 percent or 
about one-eighth back compared to our rela- 
tive contribution to the Treasury taxes.) 


Percent 
A. Aids to State and local govern- 
ment: 

School construction 12. 83 
Slum clearance grants. . 00 
Aid for highways 63 
Hospital construction 43 
Old- age assistance. 27 


School district grants TL 


All State and local aid (82,958 


T 69.26 
B. Projects within States: 
Army corps—civil projects..-.-.--. 8.00 
Reclamation, eto. 


Soil conservation 
All ($944 million 
C. Grants and payments to individual 


ups: 

VA readjustment benefits 65.7 
D 93. CS 
Unemployment insurance 99, 24 
Old-age benefits 117. C6 

All ($9,824 million) — 95.57 

D. Loans to individuals and groups: 

Small Business Administration 40. 48 
Farm Credit Administration 40.2 
Rural Electrification.....-.-...-._. 0. 80 


Commodity Credit Corporation 0.80 
All ($6,173 million) 

E. Loans: guaranteed and insured, 
(84.934 million) 77.11 


11. WHERE NEW ENGLAND LOSES 


Note that New England gets back rela- 
tively little in ald programs, in operations 
of Federal Government in States and local- 
ities, and in loans. She does much better 
on insurance, veteran programs, and Govern- 
meht contracts. 

Other im portant issues 
We can discuss only briefly the following: 
12. MINIMUM WAGES 


The new $1 minimum, the industrializa- 
tion of the South, and the more aggressive 
unionism in the South are contributing to 
a narrowing of wage gaps between North 
and South. With manufacturing wages up 
by 48 cents per hour (8 cents per year) since 
1949 (the year of the last change in mini- 
mum wages), the increase of 25 cents in 
the minimum for 1956 may well be inade- 
quate. It almost certainly will be 3 years 
from now. Preparations for a reexamina- 
tion should begin now as well as improved 
enforcement. 

13. MERGERS 


We urge implementation of the 1954 tax 
revision which threatens disallowance of tax 
deductions for absorbing firms under merg- 
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ers which are undertaken for tax purposes. 
New England has suffered greatly from these 
Mergers. In this connection, we bring to 
your attention administration proposals of 
a 90-day notice to FTC of mergers. 

14, ABUSE OF TAX EXEMPTION 


We are disappointed that a few southern 
Senators killed the amendment in the 1954 
tax codification bill which would have dis- 
couraged the abuse of tax exemption by 
southern municipalities, determined to en- 
tice northern manufacturers to move South. 
18. APPRECIATION OF THE HELP OF NEW ENGLAND 

CONGRESSMEN 

We have always had the finest coopera- 
tion from our Congressmen—both Republi- 
cans and Democrats and on a nonpartisan 
basis. We appreciate this. 


Bank’s Report Received With Enthusiasm 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works and Resources of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, it has 
been my good fortune to have under the 
jurisdiction of the subcommittee the Vir- 
gin Islands and the Virgin Islands Cor- 
poration. These islands, which we pur- 
chased from Denmark in 1917, are mak- 
ing wonderful progress and going for- 
ward in a fine manner. 

The new West Indies Bank & Trust Co. 
of the Virgin Islands held its third an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting on March 15, 
1956. It is amazing to see that the re- 
Sources of this bank during the year 
1955-56 increased from over $2 million 
to over $6 million. The bank is going a 
long way toward improving the economy 
and the business of the islands, and is 
making available small loans to those 
people living in the islands who could 
hever get them before. 

It is my thought that every Member of 
Congress should read the following ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Daily News of 
the Virgin Islands, Charlotte Amalie, on 
March 16, 1956: 

BANK'S Report RECEIVED WITH ENTHUSIASM 

The West Indies Bank & Trust Co. held 
its third annual stockholders’ meeting yes- 
terday, March 15, 1956, at its main office 
in Charlotte Amalie. A large, enthusiastic 
audience was present. Mr. Silverman was 
given a rising vote of confidence after re- 
porting on the excellent progress made by the 
bank during the calendar year 1955. Mr. 
Silverman pointed out that the total re- 
sources of the bank during the year increased 
from $2.871,589.50 to $6,171,250.51. 

Mr. Silverman, in his statement, looks 
forward to even greater progress during the 
calendar year 1956. He stated: “It is defi- 
nitely certain that with the improvement in 
the tourist economy of the islands, the stim- 
ulation of business which is expected from 
the return of the internal-revenue taxes 
under the Revised Act, and the wise 
administration of these new funds by our 
government under the leadership of Governor 
Gordon, there should be a great economic 
uplift in store for the people of the islands. 
We at the West Indies Bank & Trust Co, 
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expect to share and participate in this busi- 
ness upswing. We confidently believe that 
we have already generated considerable im- 
provement in the economy of the islands. 
We know that we can continue to serve the 
people of the islands faithfully, with integ- 
rity, confidence, hope, sound judgment, and 
with ample security, as we have demon- 
strated, for the funds of our depositors which 
are held in trust by your bank. We believe 
that we are making an important contribu- 
tion to the economy of the islands by our 
business loans, our construction loans, 
and through our general banking business 
methods, Gearing these activities to the 
tourist economy of our islands, I know we 
can look forward to another year of un- 
precedented progress for our people, the 
community, and of the growth of your 
bank.” 

In Mr. Silverman's closing remarks he 
pointed out the true significance of the 
existence bank; by comparing it to the 
bloodstream of an individual. He said: 

“The circulation of money in a commu- 
nity is as vital as the circulation of blood 
in the individual. In each case “poor cir- 
culation" creates an anemic condition. Our 
bank seeks to circulate (through loans to 
persons of integrity and responsibility) 
every dollar for such purpose that the law 
allows. Money soundly loaned, to persons 
of enterprise creates conditions that set 
people to work. Working people create fresh 
wealth that eventually finds its way back 
to the bank in the form of new deposits— 
to be loaned anew for the creation of more 
Wwealth—more jobs.” 

Elections were held. The following per- 
sons were elected to the board of directors: 
Joseph Alexander; Dr. Roy A. Anduze; 
Gaston Benjamin, David Chinnery, Harry 
Gould, Henry L. Kimeiman, R. H. Amplett 
Leader, Alexander Moorhead, Ralph Paie- 
wonsky, Irwin W. Silverman, and Marion H. 
Thayer. s 

Mrs. Thayer is the first woman to be 
elected as a member of the board of direc- 
tors of a bank in the Virgin Islands and the 
Sist woman to be elected to the board of 
directors of all of the banks in the United 
States. One hundred and sixty-three thous- 
and nine hundred and seventy-nine shares, 
or 65 percent of the total stock outstanding 
was voted in person or by proxy. 

Immediately after the stockholders meet- 
ing the board of directors met, and the 
following persons were elected as officers of 
the bank: Joseph Alexander, chairman of 
the board; Irwin W. Silverman, president; 
Ralph Paiewonsky, first vice president; R. H. 
Amphlett Leader, second vice president; 
Henry L. Kimelman, secretary, and Alexander 
Moorhead, treasurer. 


Mrs. Breaux, of Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Texas has given many outstanding lead- 
ers of courage and foresight to our Na- 
tion. It is my privilege today to recog- 
nize another of these leaders—Mrs. A. J. 
Breaux, of Beaumont—and to call at- 
tention to the splendid editorial about 
Mrs, Breaux published in the Beaumont 
Enterprise March 27, 1956. 

Mrs. Breaux has long been interested 
in the vital issues which face our Nation, 
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having held the important positions of 
national vice president of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, chairman of the na- 
tional security committee, and president 
of the Department of Texas Auxiliary. 
She is at present chairman of the 
Legion's National Americanism com- 
mittee. 


After years of important service to her 
country in these vital posts, Mrs. Breaux 
is now a candidate for national presi- 
dent of the American Legion Auxiliary. 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
respectfully call to the attention of the 
House of Representatives and the people 
of our country her splendid qualifications 
of the highest degree of loyalty and in- 
tegrity and her unswerving devotion to 
the people of the United States. 

I would at this time insert the editorial 
from the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise: 


Mrs. Breavux’s CANDIDACY 


The nationwide campaign now underway 
to make Mrs. A. J. Breaux national president 
of the American Legion Auxiliary is being 
given strong support in Beaumont, Mrs. 
Breax's home town, and in other parts of 
Texas where her work for the American Le- 
gion is well known. She is at present chair- 
man of the Legion’s national Americanism 
committee. 

Mrs, Breaux has held important positions 
in the Legion Auxiliary for years, serving 
as national vice president (southern divi- 
sion), as chairman of the national legislative 
committee and chairman of the national 
security committee, She was also president 
of the Department of Texas Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Breaux's many frends in Beaumont 
and Texas, not to mention Auxiliary mem- 
bers in other parts of the country who know 
something about her distinguished record of 
service, feel that she has earned promotion. 
They hope that she will receive a deserved 
regard by being elected to the national presi- 
dency of the Auxiliary at the convention to 
be held next September 3-6, in Los Angeles, 

Meanwhile, an intensive campaign to pre- 
pare and distribute biographical and other 
material has been started in Mrs. Breaux's 
behalf. Her Beaumont friends are confident 
that she will be just as successful in the top 
position of the Auxiliary, if elected to that 
post, as she has been in the many lesser offices 
she filied with credit to herself and the 
Auxiliary. If she should be elected presi- 
dent, both Beaumont and Mrs. Breaux will 
be signally honored. 


Rt. Rev. Francis L. Shea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Law- 
rence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass., me- 
morializing the late Right Reverend 
Francis L. Shea, a man of boundless 
energy who interested himself in every 
cause for the betterment of mankind, 

His MONUMENTS 

In North Andover, there are three living 
memorials to the Right Reverend Francis L. 
Shea, who passed away on Easter Monday. 
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When he first became pastor of St. 
Michael’s parish, only a relatively few years 
ago, the plant“ consisted of the 
church and a wooden frame social hall that 
is now 75 years old. 

Next to the church was the brick former 
Merrimac Public School building, which had 
been abandoned by the town. Monsignor 
Shea mentioned to a few parishioners that he 
was considering the idea of acquiring the 
school. Some of the reaction was discour- 

But there were those, even in those 
early days of his pastorate, who were inspired 
by his spirit. The parish purchased the old 
school and began to fill it up with children. 
By 1954, it was bursting at the seams with 
its pupil population. 

Ere this overflow occurred, however, there 
was a need for a convent to house the nuns 
of the Order of Sisters of Charity of Halifax, 
who teach in the school. Monsignor Shea 
passed the word, and the parish built the 
convent. 

The acute problem was in housing the 
school population, and it seemed that rais- 
ing sufficient funds for the purchase of land 
and the building of a modern schoolhouse 
was out of the question. But the monsignor 
and his curates went ahead. Committees 
were organized among the parishioners. 


They raised in cash and pledges the amount 
of money necessary for a secure beginning 
of the project. 

Construction of it is well underway. It 
will be one of the finest school buildings in 
the entire area, an asset to the parish and to 
the town and to the education of hundreds 
of today’s children who will be the town's 
citizens in the years ahead. > 

No man could have done more for so man 
people. He gave them what they needed. 
He gave them his very life. 

Monsignor Shea was an exceedingly rare 
type of man. He had the faculty of draw- 
ing people to him with such affection that 
they would strive to the limit to accomplish 
any project in which he demonstrated an 
interest. He was a brilliant organizer, purely 
and simply because his flock followed him 
without question or hesitation, He catered 
painstakingly to the spiritual welfare of his 
parishioners, and, at the same time, to their 
material comfort and advancement. 

As gentle and unspoiled as the day he was 
born, “this saintly man” (and we quote the 
words of Archbishop Cushing, spoken several 
years ago) walked through life with no pur- 
pose other than to do good for all around 
him, to brighten their lives in the reflection 
of his own shining epirit, and this through 
the application of the holy virtues of his re- 
ligtous office. 

Even though they attended his funeral, 
there are many people throughout Greater 
Lawrence today who cannot bring them- 
selves to accept the fact of his death. In 
fact, no man really dies who leaves so many 
living memorials to his greatness, 


Navy League Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp at this point an 
address delivered in Cleveland, Ohio, by 
Rear Adm. E. W. Grenfell, United States 
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Navy, which I commend to the attention 
of each Member of Congress. 
The address follows: 
Navy LEAGUE SPEECH 
(By E. W. Grenfell, Rear Admiral, United 


States Navy, Cleveland, Ohio, October 27, 
1955) 


Mr. Hughes, honored guests, members of 
the Navy League, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
highly honored to have been invited to speak 
to you, members of the Cleveland Navy 
League. I am happy to see several of my 
old friends—one is Mr. George Codrington 
to whom the Navy will always be grateful for 
his exceptional foresignt in bringing about 
the expansion of the Cleveland Diesel En- 
gine Corp. just prior to World War II— 
this foresight enabled his company to pro- 
vide the United States Navy with submarine 
engines in pace with the submarine ship- 
building program, and thus this effort was 
instrumental in helping our submarines in 
their successful submarine warfare. - 

I am also delighted to see my old friend, 
Mr. T. Keith Glennan, president of the Case 
Institute of Technology. Many of you may 
not realize that it was he who was basically 
responsible for the great advancement made 
in underwater acoustics, which were ex- 
tremely beneficial to both the antisubma- 
rine and submarine service of our Navy. 

And what a pleasure it is to salute your es- 
teemed president of the Ohio Navy League, 
Mr. Tom Hughes. Tom began his subma- 
rine career as a guaranty Engineer over 18 
years ago when he walked aboard my sub- 
marine, the USS Pickerel, and brusquely 
wanted to know “When do we get under- 
way?” Since that time, Tom has had so 
much to do with our submarine navy that 
he might well be selected for one of our sub- 
marine commanders. 

I open my talk today with three quo- 
tations: 

1. “Naval strategy has indeed for its end 
to found, support, and increase, as well in 
peace as in war, the sea power of s coun- 
try; and therefore its study has an increase 
and value for all citizens of a free country, 
but especially for those who are charged with 
its foreign and military relations.” 

2. “The ships that thus sail to and fro 
must have secure ports to which to return 
and must, as far as possible, be followed by 
the protection of their country throughout 
the voyage. The necessity of a Navy, in the 
restricted sense of the word, springs, there- 
fore, from the existence of a peaceful ship- 
ping.” 

8. “A peaceful, gain-loving nation is not 
far-sighted, and far-sightedness is needed 
for adequate military preparation especially 
in these days.” 

The above quotations and particularly the 
last one—a word of warning to all of us— 
might have been written yesterday. 
Strangely enough, they were written 65 years 
ago by the greatest naval strategist of all 
times, Capt. A. T. Mahan, United States Navy. 
Nonetheless, these quotations are just as ap- 
Plicabie to today’s principles of modern 
warfare as they were 65 years ago. The free- 
dom of the seas today is even more important 
than it was then, for our country in these 
times is more dependent upon the resources 
of other nations whose needed materials must 
be carried by ships on the surface of the 
ocean. 

From the foregoing the subject of my talk 
today now becomes appropriate—The Need 
for and the Type of Your Navy of the Future. 

It is not my purpose here today to tell you 
that there is a greater need for a Navy than 
there is for any of our other fine services, I 
am well aware that the history of our coun- 
try has always shown that we have never 
had enough of any one military service at the 
beginning of any war. Thus it should be 
emphasized always that it is necessary for 
our country to hare a well-balanced nucleus 
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of all our 4 services all highly trained and 
with a firm and resolute esprit de corps; 
4 services that will be extremely well pre- 
pared to answer the call when and if that 
tragic day should ever arrive—the beginning 
of another world war. 

I feel it is appropriate to point out to-you 
that all the military leaders whom I have 
ever known are actually peace-loving, God- 
fearing gentlemen. By virtue of their pro- 
fession, however, they must constantly be on 
the alert and keenly aware of not only the 
military readiness of their own forces but 
those of any potential enemy. Conse- 
quently, it is our duty to our country and to 
you, our taxpayers, that we analyze this mili- 
tary problem constantly. 

In this connection, the new Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral Arleigh Burke, asked me 
to give you this personal message which I 
read with pleasure: 

“In any war of the future, thé highways 
of the seas will be more vital to our security 
and to our standard of living than they have 
ever been before. We must continue to pro- 
tect merchant shipping which is essential to 
the operation of our defense industries and 
our civilian industries. We must be able to 
sustain and support our sister services over- 
seas, Wemust be able to support our friends 
and allies. We must do all these things and 
in addition, we must be capable of project- - 
ing military power from and across the seas. 

“We think that our Navy will be able to 
make a significant contribution either in a 
limited war or in a general war. We think 
the Navy can contribute both during the 
opening rounds and the slowing-down phases 
of a nuclear war, The Navy has already de- 
veloped mobile nuclear reprisal forces—the 
new aircraft carriers with long-range air- 
craft, guided missile ships, and submarines. 
Seaplanes, too, will add a lot of punch and 
versatility to the Navy's air attack. All these 
forces will pack a terrific atomic wallop. 
They will be able to approach their targets 
from many directions, They can use many 
launching points. They will force the enemy 
to dilute his effort and they will multiply his 
problems of defense. 

“The Marines have developed a new land- 
ing technique by helicopter assault. We 
must be able to land the Marines on hostile 
beaches. We must be able to land them 
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stroyed. We must be able to sweep mines 
and mine enemy waters. In short, the Navy 
must be able to defeat all kinds of threats 
regardless of what kind—or how or from 
where they may come.” 

As Admiral Burke has indicated to you the 
highways of the seas are more vital to our 
security today than they have ever been, and 
their protection will be even more important 
in the future. 

Technical progress has given this Nation, 
as well as other nations, new opportunities 
to project increasing amounts of military 
power from the sea. 

Looking across the Pacific and the At- 
lantic from the shores of the United States, 
the sea offers the United States the oppor- 
tunity to rapidly move our mobile, nuclear 
naval forces to any location on the high seas. 
The security and the survival of our coun- 
try demands that we expioit the advantages 
of the nuclear age. The Navy already has 
the first elements of a family of sea-based 
weapons capable of launching nuclear at- 
tacks from 75 percent of the earth’s surface. 
This means that any enemy must now start 
thinking im terms of dispersing his offen- 
sive and his defensive efforts. Dispersal costs 
time, money, and effort. This means that, 
if he is wise, he must now start planning 
to defend his entire periphery. This too, 
will drain his vital resources. This means 
he will no longer be able to wholly concen- 
trate his attention on the destruction of our 
retaliatory forces that are based ashore, both 
those within our continental United States 
and those forces are based overseas. No 
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longer can be concentrate his efforts against 
Our fixed bases, our cities, and our com- 
Munication centers. Should he make such 
& blunder, he will certainly invite his own 
destruction from the sea. 

The Navy has developed a complete family 
Of sea-based mobile reprisal forces. We are 
now building new aircraft carriers capable 
ot launching many types of. long-range 
atomic bombers: We are now procuring 
Blobe-circling, missile-launching subma- 
rines. We are producing missile-launching 
Surface ships and all types of new missiles. 
We are converting all our major combatant 
Ships from oil to atoms as quickly as possi- 
ble. We are developing long-range jet sea- 
Planes capable of dropping mines and atomic 

and doing many other naval tasks 
for control of the sea. We are de- 
veloping the many sea-based supporting fa- 
Cllities that will give the seaplane its maxi- 
mum reprisal potential, for there is much 
More to a seaplane reprisal capability than 
the aircraft itself. Its success will depend on 
Myriad weapons of the sea which can 
Provide it with both direct and indirect sup- 
the submarines, the surface ships, the 
floating docks that can maintain, supply, 
and support its operational needs. 

We are becoming more proficient in anti- 
Submarine warfare, in minesweeping and 
Minelaying. The Marines“ new helicopter 
assault capability gives them more versatil- 
ity and flexibility. 

air defenses are, of course, being im- 
Proved, particularly around the Arctic Circle; 
however, the Navy still has the job of pro- 
tecting the weak flanks in both oceans. 

In future wars we must be able to protect 

Own and friendly ports. We must be 
able to protect convoys. We must be able to 
defend against any threats to our ocean life- 

. More than this, we are obligated to 
Our friends and allies under the terms of the 
NATO agreement. We must see to it that 
Countries bordering the Mediterranean— 
Greece, Turkey, and Italy—are supplied and 
Supported. Those countries must have the 
Protection and the active combat support of 
the United States Navy. Their sealanes are 
their lifelines. The same holds true with 

dinavian Peninsula, as well as all the 
Tree nations of the Western Pacific—Japan, 
th Korea, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Burma, Thailand, New Zealand, and Aus- 
Those countries are dependent upon 
the Navy's ability to maintain control of the 
Sea, which includes the air above and the 
Subsurface depths below the sea. 

The United States is committed by mutual 
defense treaties to the active support of 42 
nations comprising 680 million people on 
6 continents and across the world’s major 
Oceans, 

But there are other reasons why the need 
for a Navy is growing more important with 
each passing year. It is a distressing thing 
to say, but Britain, our stanch ally who 
Once ruled the seas, has been forced by 
budgetary reasons to reduce her combatant 
Strength. 

Simultaneously, the Soviet Navy, in sharp 
Contrast, has been increasing both her naval 
and air forces. Nor has there been any re- 
Cent indication of any letup in Soviet arms 
development and production. The Soviets 

ve had a traditional interest in science, 
but they have also benefited by the influence 
ot German scientists and military personnel 
who have augmented the Soviet regime fol- 
lowing World War II. German scientists 
have introduced the great importance of the 
Offensive capabilities of the submarine and 
the guided-missiles weapons system. At the 
Present time, the Soviets are continuing to 
improve themselves in atomic warfare. They 
are building high-performance 8 
Swept-wing fighter jets, and long-range je 
bombers. They are developing highly ad- 
Vanced mine-warfare systems, high-speed 
destroyers and cruisers that can be used as 
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commerce raiders. They are developing a 
naval air capability. Their submarine pro- 
duction is staggering to contemplate. 

Looking at the picture from the Soviet 
viewpoint, it must be apparent that the 
United States is in critical need of certain 
vital materials from foreign lands, materials 
such as iron ore, bauxite, manganese, tin, 
cobalt, chromium, rubber, mica, even coffee, 
sugar and spices. 

If they can cut these vital lihes of sea 
communications required for United States 
industrial survival, they will have made a 
long step toward ultimate yictory. They 
must also realize that it would be just as 
effective to cut the sea line near the Eurasian 
Continent as it would be near the United 
States Continent. Their Navy is being 
planned accordingly. Additionally, there is 
a continuing build-up of long-range air arms 
and long-range guided missiles for a strong 
offensive against the United States main- 
land. 

It is interesting to note the tremendous 
naval build-up that they have made in the 
past 10 years. From 1945 to 1955, according 
to Jane's Fighting Ships, the Soviet Navy 
has increased in size to the following figures: 
Battleships, 3; cruisers, 26 (with 6 more un- 
der construction); destroyers, 127; frigates, 
47; submarines, somewhere between 370 and 
400; patrol vessels, 102; ice breakers, 26; and 
many other miscellaneous craft. 

In addition to the above, and for those 
people who belittle the Russian Merchant 
Marine effort, Lloyd's Register of 1954 shows 
them to have 1,052 vessels of almost 2½ mil- 
lion tons gross. This has been accomplished 
in spite of the fact that the Soviets have a 
shortage of steel manufacturing facilities. 

This new naval effort of the Soviets plus 
their air potential, which has been men- 
tioned many times by high ranking Air Force 
officers; indicates their evaluation of the im- 
portance of sea power and the ultimate 
supremacy of séa lanes. 

Fantastic as our future naval plans may 
seem, this is the goal of the Navy today. 
This we can do provided all of us work hard 
and provided the Navy has the complete 
support of: 

1, All of the people—you. 

2. The Congress of the United States. 

3. The dollars—and it will cost a lot. 

4. The necessary engineers—and here in- 
dustry must share with the Navy. 

5. The large pool of maintenance experts 
required for such highly complicated elec- 
tronics systems—here, again, industry must 
share with the Navy and curb its raids on 
our highly skilled manpower pools in the 
service. 

The Navy will also require a high quality 
of patriotic, motivated men and women in 
both the enlisted and officer ranks of its 
service, and it is here that organizations like 
the Navy League can help by telling the 
young men and women of this country of the 
needs for such high caliber people in our 
service. 

We must work fast. We must be right. 
We need your help and you need ours. 

And now a word about another need for 
our Navy—a more peaceful need. As many 
of you are well aware, the resources of our 
land are being used up at a rate which is 
most serious. In many cases some of our 
vital raw materials have already been ex- 
hausted. As a result, a few of our far- 
sighted scientists are turning their eyes and 
minds to utilization of the oceans and the 
valuable assets that can be derived there- 
from. Oceanographers and ocean engineers 
do not believe that the sea is mysterious and 
unworkable, as some fiction writers would 
have you believe. They feel that with mod- 
est technical research and engineering effort 
some ocean industries may compete with 
land industries in the near future, particu- 
larly where some of the land resources are 
getting slimmer every year. 
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They point out that oceans are 40 times 
as big as the United States, and that the 
emergence of an island to slightly above the 
surface of the ocean imparts international 
significance to offshore real estate. It is like- 
ly that Texas towers or permanently an- 
chored factory ships will add international 
significance to some of the offshore real es- 
tate that does not quite come to the surface. 

The importance of this problem is noted 
by the fact that there was an international 
meeting at Rome this summer to consider 
the international aspects of the living re- 
sources of the sea. 5 

History has shown that possession is 
usually nine points of the law, so if we want 
to be in on the ground floor of any inter- 
national expansion seaward, we had best 
have some homesteaders or at least explorers 
in the field. It would appear certain that off- 
shore real estate will be of great importance 
even though it is somewhat submerged. I 
think you can readily see then that if the 
above is so, our Navy will have another new 
and very important mission—the protection 
of these homesteaders and to aid them in 
the pioneering of their mission. The oceans 
will attract business and industry, and when 
it does they will need protection. 

And thus this is the message I bring you 
today—a message which clearly proves that 
the United States will continue to need a 
Navy for many, many years to come. It will 
need a vastly improved, highly technical, and 
even more powerful Navy. 

Since the War of the Revolution, and each 
and every war thereafter, our Navy has al- 
Ways been ready to combat the foe—has al- 
ways been ahead of the other fellow, and it 
always will be ready. To do this, however, we 
need your help; we need you to understand 
the problem and support the reasons for the 
need of a Navy. We need your help to con- 
vince the people that a modern, supersci- 
entific, highly technical Navy must be so 
maintained and that its present end-mission 
is every bit as Important as the mission of 
any other military service. The Navy will 
not win any war singlehanded any more than 
any other service has or ever will. But we 
sure can help and be an important cog in the 
military mission, just as we were in World 
War Il—we will do so again. 


The Honorable John W. McCormack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Tele- 
er Pada Lynn, Mass., Sunday, April 

1956. 

This editorial reflects my sentiment 
and I heartily commend it and call its 
attention to Members of Congress be- 
cause of its real value and interest. It 
is my privilege to have it incorporated 
in the Recor since few men are better 
qualified for the position of President 
than our beloved majority leader JOHN 
W. McCormack: 

MCCORMACK FOR PRESIDENT 

The most exciting political news to reach 
Massachusetts voters in many years is the 
disclosure that strong affirmative forces are 


at work espousing the candidacy of Congress- 
man Jonw W. McCormack, of Boston, for 
the Presidency of the United States. 
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The campaign to boom the McCormack 
candidacy was launched by Thomas Dorgan, 
clerk of the superior civil court for Suffolk 
County, recently, and has gained wide mo- 
mentum. Dorgan has urged Bay State Dem- 
ocrats to write McCormMack’s name onto their 
ballots in the April 24 Presidential primary 
in order that the attention of the Nation 
will be focused upon this great American. 

As majority leader of the National House 
of Representatives, there is no questioning 
the fact that Congressman McCormack boasts 
the necessary experience and ability to serve 
as the Nation’s leader. He has been a bul- 
wark of strength for the free world for longer 
now than most political leaders can re- 
member. a 

It is Mr. Dorgan's contention that with all 
the talk about dark-horse candidates from 
New York, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Michigan, and Ohio, Massachusetts should 
not be overlooking its own favorite son. 

He would be an ideal candidate and a more 
powerful standard bearer for the Democratic 
Party than anyone who has been mentioned 
among all the Presidential possibilities. 

Supporters of McCormack describe him as 
the Abraham Lincoln of the modern age with 
@ record saturated with honesty, ability, 
courage, and true Americanism. Never once 
in his long career has his faith in America 
wavered. During some of this Nation's 
darkest hours he was a stalwart leader fight- 
ing back the threats of fascism, communism, 
and other sinister influences. He has never 
known the path of anything but righteous- 
ness and courage. 

In Washington, Congressman McCormack 
has been a favorite of Presidents, Senators, 
congressional colleagues, Cabinet members, 
and other national leaders. They have al- 
ways recognized in him a man who although 
a great Democrat has always been ready to 
do what was wise for the people of America. 

In Lynn where Congressman McCormack 
has many friends and supporters, it is to be 
hoped that the vote on April 24 will be a 
tremendous one in his behalf. Lynners 
3 firm = their determination to 

e name this at e 
boi A great American on 

Congressman McCormack’s political ap- 
peal has always been augmented by his 
charming and gracious wife, a former op- 
eratic singer, who has been a tremendous 
asset to him over the years, 


Vice Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 - 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial published by the Carlisle (Pa) 
Evening Sentinel, on Friday, April 6, is 
pertinent to the hearings currently being 
conducted by a special subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. This 
special subcommittee, headed by our dis- 
tinguished chairman, is considering the 
very grave and serious constitutional 
question of how to meet the crisis we 
shall face in the event of the inability of 
the President to function. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Vice PRESIDENCY PROBLEM 

With President Eisenhower prepared to 
seek a second term, despite his age and 
his heart attack, many voters will take a 
closer look than usual at the party nominee 
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for Vice President. Eisenhower is convinced 
that he can carry on full time for another 4 
years in the White House, and his doctors 
give him a good chance to do so. But the 
very fact that the President would be 70 
at the completion of a second term—and 
the fact that his heart is no longer perfect— 
pushes the Vice Presidency into special prom- 
inence in this election year. 

Eisenhower himself has urged Congress to 
look into the problems that may arise when 
a President is incapacitated. The Consti- 
tution states that the powers and duties of 
the President shall devolve on the Vice 
President, not only in case of the President's 
death, but also in case of his inability to 
discharge the duties of his office. Yet the 
Vice President never has taken over except 
when a President has died in office. A House 
Judiciary subcommittee is to open hear- 
ings April 11 on the questions that would 
be raised by Vice Presidential succession on 
account of Presidential disability. 

Proposals to ease the burdens of the 
White House occupant, either by delegating 
specific duties to the Vice President or by 
creating an additional office of Administra- 
tive Vice President, have been advanced by 
Members of Congress and others. Although 
the administration has displayed little in- 
terest in such proposals, President Eisen- 
hower has given Vice President Nixon more 
tasks, and more varied tasks, to perform 
than have been carried out by any previous 
Vice President. 

‘The Vice Presidency was not slated for the 
insignificant place it has held throughout 
most of American history. Quite the con- 
trary. Under the Constitution as adopted, 
Presidential electors voted only for President, 
The man who came out second best in that 
contest was designated Vice President. By 
the nature of things, all those voted for were 
presumably of Presidential stature, as wit- 
ness the first two Vice Presidents, John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, It was only 
after the 12th amendment required separate 
ballots for President and Vice President that 
the second post began to decline. 

John Tyler restored its prestige for the 
time being. Tyler was the first of 7 men who 
have succeeded to the highest office through 
the death of the President. His succession 
after William Henry Harrison died in 1841 
set a precedent in more ways than one. De- 
spite cloudy constitutional language, Tyler 
took the oath prescribed for the Chief Execu- 
tive and won recognition as President—not 
Acting President. But, notwithstanding this 
demonstration that a Vice President might 
become President in fact, nomination of an 
outstanding leader for the second office be- 
came more than ever the exception, not the 
rule. 

National nominating conventions have 
concentrated on the race for first place on 
the ticket. When that is settled, the dele- 
gates are ready to go home. Hence they give 
little thought to choice of the man who, if 
the party wins, may be on his way to the 
White House. Selection of the Vice Presi- 
dential nominee thus is left largely to the 
chosen standard-bearer and simply ratified 
by the convention. 

To change all this and make the Vice 
Presidency an office for which prominent 
party men would compete, it has been sug- 
gested that the Vice President be relieved of 
his relatively unimportant duties as presid- 
ing officer of the Senate and be placed 
squarely in the executive branch as an 
acknowledged Assistant President. Then he 
would be in close daily touch with White 
House affairs and well prepared to step into 
the President's place if need arose. 

Two former Vice Presidents recently have 
had their say on other means of getting 
first-class men into the office. Henry Wal- 
lace urged a campaign to make the public, 
and in turn convention delegates, better 
aware of the importance of the Vice Presi- 
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dency and of the need to apply other stand- 
ards than the balancing of the ticket when 
making the Vice Presidential nomination. 
ALBEN Barkiry favored nomination of both 
President and Vice President by direct, na- 
tionwide primary. 

What, if any change in the status of the 
Vice Presidency might be made, is a big 
question. Despite all the pressure that may 
be applied so that Mr. Eisenhower, if elected, 
can delegate many of his own tasks to the 
Vice President, it cannot and should not 
be presumed that the Constitution will be 
quickly amended. On a matter like this, 
it is much more likely that many more years 
will elapse before any revision is made or an 
amendment added to the Constitution. 

This is not a problem that can be solved 
except through long study and discussion— 
if there is any reason why the Vice 
President’s status should be changed in any 
respect. Simply because a President has 
been il] and is still in impaired health is no 
reason to throw powers to the Vice President 
to which the Vice President should not have 
the right. It would be better to elect a new 
President. 

In the present situation, the GOP is push- 
ing for more time off for the President and 
more work and power for the Vice President 
and the GOP has good reasons to seek ac- 
tion—for political expediency. ‘The GOP 
could lose the election because of the health 
and who-will-follow issues. How many votes 
may be lost because of these issues cannot 
be counted. But, many of the electorate, of 
both parties, like Mr. Eisenhower so much 
that they may vote for his opponent because 
they would rather see “Ike” live and smile, 
than be seriously ill again and perhaps die 
because of selfish Republican politicians who 
care nothing about Mr. Eisenhower but seek 
to exploit their jobs and further their own 
ends. These politicians have made the mis- 
take of drafting the President, Whether the 
harm is to be undone and Ike“ to retire in 
glory and honor, the electorate will decide 
not politics, 


Statement of E. J. Russell, of Troy, N. H., 
Woolen Manufacturer, at the New Eng- 
land Governors’ Textile Committee 
Meeting With the New England Con- 
gressional Delegation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of E. J. Russell, of 
Troy, N. H., woolen manufacturer, at the 
New England Governors’ Textile Com- 
mittee meeting with the New England 
congressional delegation: 

It gets harder and harder for us to under- 
stand the situation that continues to grow 
in Washington in regard to the textile in- 
dustry, including our invitation to other 
countries to increase exports to us. We have 
today a wool manufacturing industry com- 
prised of 600 establishments in more than 
30 States. In 1947 the census showed over 
800 establishments. 

About 55 percent of this industry's produc- 
tion capacity is in New England; 20 percent 
in the Southern States, whose capacity is 
now growing; 15 percent in Middle Atlantic 
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States; 7 percent Midwest; 1 to 2 percent Far 
West. In the year 1946 we had 37,369 woolen 
and worsted looms in place, and in 1954, 
26878. It was expected that the census at 
the end of 1955 would show about 21,000 
Plus. 

The United. States Department of Com- 
Merce Facts for Industry, March 6, 1956, 
shows woolens and worsted looms in place 
total 17,679 under date of December 31, 1955. 
Number of active looms by shift active on 
last full working day of the year: First shift, 
13,419; second shift, 11,755; and third shift, 
7,167. I call this to your attention to show 
that the industry still has more than ample 
Capacity to meet present needs. In spite of 
the above, imports are increasing at a fast 
rate. 

As Imports increase and profits decline 
more manufacturers find they must do some - 
thing and that something has in many 
Cases turned out to be liquidation. At 
Geneva in 1947, to become effective on 
January 1, 1948, a reservation was negotiated 
which reads as follows: 

“The United States reserves the right to 
increase the ad valorem part of the rate ap- 
Plicable to any of the fabrics provided for 
in item 1108-1109 (a) of this part to 45 
Percent ad valorem on any of such fabrics 
which are entered in any calendar year in 
excess of an aggregate quantity by weight 
of 5 percent of the average annual produc- 
tion of similar fabrics in the United States 
during the 3 immediately preceding years.” 

In the negotiations which gave birth to 
the above reservation, ad valorem duties 
Slashed to a flat 25 percent from the rates 
in effect under the 1930 Tariff Act of 50-55- 
60 percent depending on valuation. 

We feel that the 5 percent has been 
Teached, because for the years 1952-53-54 
the average production in the United States 
Was 281,001,000 yards and imports of woven 
fabrics wholly or in chief value of wool in 
1955 were 19,456,000 yards, or 6.9 percent. 
Let me call your attention to the makeup 
Of this 6.9 percent. Fabrics the weight of 
Which was 9 ounces or less, 16.8 percent; 
9-13 ounces, 7,9 percent; 13-16 ounces, 3.8 
Percent; 16-20 ounces, 6.2 percent; 20 ounces 
and over, 9.3 percent—an average of 7.6 per- 
Cent of products made for civilian use, or 
6.9 percent including production of 24,567,- 
000 yards for Government use. 

But we find these figures do not stand 
the test because of a conflict of standards 
in that our imports are compiled on a pound 
basis and our domestic statistics information 
On a linear-yard basis. 

During the month of February 1956 im- 
Ports from the United Kingdom increased as 
follows: Square yards woolens, 85 and 74 
Percent in value in pounds. Worsteds, 65 and 
56 percent in value in pounds. Market re- 
Ports indicate that imports and commit- 
ments for Japanese and Italian fabrics have 
increased so we should reach the 5-percent 
trigger point somewhat sooner this year. 

I would add here that in 1951 Japanese 
imports were only 178,000 square yards, In 
1955 they were 2,262,000 square yards. Also 
much improved in quality over cloth seen 
here before World War II. 

Wages paid in United States of America, 
$1.53, no fringes included. British and 
French, 45 cents; Italy, 30 cents; Japan 14 
cents. 

In July 1953 the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers addressed the Presi- 
dent of the United States calling his atten- 
tion to the Geneva reservation and mounting 
imports of woolen and worsted fabrics and 
the fact that volume of such imports 
Teached a 30-year record high in 1952, that 
1953 imports were likely to surpass that rec- 
ord and urging that he give effect to the Ge- 
neva reservation, 

In 1954 the statistical difficulties were 
Pointed out to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information and suggested that steps be 
taken to iron them out, 
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The changes in the number of plants and 
the decline in employment was called to the 
attention of Mr, Arthur S. Flemming, Di- 
rector, Office of Defense Mobilization, in a 
petition under date of March 14, 1956, peti- 
tioning as follows: “Wherein the Director 
is requested to investigate or reappraise what 
the petitioner consider to be the threat to 
national security presented by wool textile 
imports within the meaning of section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955.” 

It is a question as to what our situation 
would be in case of another large mobiliza- 
tion in this country and could the require- 
ments be met because of the continuous 
heavy lgqudiation taking place in our 
industry. 

In spite of all this the textile industry is 
one of the largest employers of labor in the 
country. We know industries that are re- 
placing us in our New England section are 
paying lower wages. We also know that our 
older employees have a hard time finding 
new employment at as good pay. Our so- 
called skilled employees’ skill are useless to 
them in other industries when we close. No 
employment or comparable wages are avail- 
able in many cases in the towns where tex- 
tlles move out or close down. 

I would also like to direct your attention 
to manufactured products being imported. 
On Monday I spent the day at the Carwood 
Manufacturing Co., in Widner Ga. Mr. Har- 
ris, the owner, told me he hed closed his 
shirt division where he made 75,000 dozen 
shirts yearly because he felt he could not 
compete with imported products. 

I would like to close by reading a clipping 
from the Daily News Record of Monday, April 
2, 1956: 

“NAGOYA, Japan, April 1.—There is plenty 
of room to increase American imports of 
woolen goods, a visiting United States trade 
mission has informed Japanese businessmen, 

“The opinion was given during discussion 
of a request by the Japanese for the mission 
to use its influence to prevent any increase 
in American tariffs or other restrictions 
against Japanese pottery, plywood, and sew- 
ing machines. The mission's answer con- 
cerned mainly these items but included 
woolen goods. 

“Members of the mission, headed by 
Eugene Braderman, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, advised Japanese man- 
ufacturers to give further close study to 
American wool textile fashions.” 


Out, Damned Spot! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the wave 
of Russian speeches down-grading the 
late Joseph Stalin, has caught the head- 
lines of the world press and provided 
much grist for columnists, commenta- 
tors, editorial writers, as well as for the 
Secretary of State, who seems to feel the 
change inaugurates an era of good will. 

One of the most refreshing and alert 
commentaries on the change is the fol- 
lowing editorial published in the April 1, 
1956, issue of Justice, official newspaper 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union: 

Ovr, DamMnen Spot! 

Capitalist 
doctrine last month. Overnight, Stalin— 
“beloved” leader of the Soviets—was trans- 
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formed into the tyrannical executioner of its 
masses. The current rulers of Russia, meet- 
ing in solemn congress in the Kremlin, spoke 
only evil of the dead. The mighty Stalin, 
only 3 years in his grave, was at last given 
his real name—murderer—by those who, in 
the long years of his rule, bowed and scraped 
before him and smiled at him and sang his 
praises and hailed his benevolence and kissed 
him front and back. 

There have been other times when Soviet 
leaders threatened to become civilized. Ul- 
timately, such promises have turned out to 
be mere maneuvers through which they 
spread a little further the orbit of their dic- 
tatorship. Let the world befare. These are 
men bloated with a power they mean to keep 
and expand. 

They come to the court of world opinion 
with bloody hands: Khrushchev, mass exe- 
cutioner in the Ukraine; Bulganin, Stalin's 
industrial executioner; Malenkov, Stalin's 
personal hatchetman; Mikoyan, chief purger 
of the Caucasus; Molotov, who waded 
through the blood baths of the 1930's to 
negotiate Stalin's love pact with Hitler. 

These men comprised. Stalin's collective 
leadership. The world that finally caught up 
with that other brutal despot—Hitler—held 
his colleagues as accessories of his bloody 
crimes. Those who shared Hitler's power 
and triumphs, it was judged, should also 
share his guilt and his extinction. 

Now these Russian Goerings and Soviet 
Himmlers are trying to save their own necks 
with the biggest lie of all. It is reported that 
Khrushchev wept as he told the Communist 
congress that under Stalin he had often 
feared for his own life. 

Did he weep as he kept killing to prove 
his continuing loyalty to Stalin? Did he 
smile the smile he has beamed throughout 
his Far Eastern travels as he gave the com- 
mand to execute? Where was this butcher, 
now bleating Uke a lamb, when the Red 
Army officers were shot in the night, when 
the peasants were cut down like wheat? At 
which side of Stalin was he standing, silent 
and smiling, when Victor Alter and Henryk 
Ehrlich were martyred? 

The bloody spots on their hands will not 

out. In the spotlight of the world's longing 
for peace, they repudiate the paranoic whose 
every wish was theircommand. But they do 
not repudiate his works, 
. They have not opened the gates of the 
slave labor camps. They have not ripped 
the gag from speech and press. They have 
not permitted free political parties or free 
trade unions. They have not taken the gun 
out of the backs of the Russian people. 
They have not smashed the chains with 
which they bound millions in the European 
satellite countries they conquered for the 
greater glory of Stalin. 

Under penalty of death, their subjects will 
have to applaud them. But what more 
despicable creature is there in the world 
than the non-Russian Communist, who 
must now prove his loyalty to the Kremlin 
by echoing the charges which, until now he 
castigated as capitalist propaganda. If 
Stalin's death was communism's greatest 
good, what refuge in reason remains for those 
who won the coveted Stalin prizes, who en- 
listed in his peace offensives, who must now 
be immobilized by the fear of that ism 
which, sooner or later, must supplant 
Khrushchevism. 


Not silence. Through silence, the murders 
and their camp followers prosper and sur- 
vive. Here at home, the full impact of scorn, 
of exposure, of shame must be directed at 
those who were stupid but dangerous party- 
liners in the past and are ready to be so 
again in the future. In the arena of inter- 
national affairs, peace will not be won by 
good-will tours arranged by the democracies 
for these Russian butchers. Their hands are 
bloody. Their tyrannical purpose is un- 
changed. Wherever they walk, they be- 
smirch freedom. 
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Flood Control and Insurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

_ PRESENT STATUS OF FLOOD CONTROL AND 
INSURANCE 
To: The Conference of New England Gov- 
ernors. 
From: Seymour E. Harris for New England 
Governors Textile Committee. 

(1) Recommendations of New England 

governors on September 23, 1955: The gov- 
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ernors recommended expenditures of (a) 
$34.3 million for fiscal year 1957 for flood 
control projects recommended by Army Engi- 
neers and approved by the New England 
governors; (b) $12.45 million for construc- 
tion in 1957 of navigation and beach-erosion 
projects; (c) authorization of an expendi- 
ture of $1.5 million for emergency funds by 
the Chief of Engineers for immediate plan- 
ning of fiood-control projects authorized in 
affected or potentially affected areas; (d) a 
supplemental appropriation of $3.5 million 
by next February 15 to start construction of 
such projects; (e) $200,000 to expand and 
expedite the authorized $600,000 New Eng- 
land hurricane survey; (f) $100,000 for 
studies of additional flood protection. 

Total, $52.05 million, 

(2) The report of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Flood Control: The following 
table is reproduced from page 103 of the 
hearings before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report (this was produced by the 
Director of the Budget after needling by the 
committee at the hearings of February 1): 


Accelerated northeast flood-control program, Corps of Engineers 
Fiscal years; in thousands} 


bod 


S 2SBa 


New obligational. an- 
thority requests in 
J956 supplemental 


New obligational au- 
thority requests in 
1957 supplemental 


88888 


š 
8 


actual } estimate | estimate 


1. Navigation projects: 
ousatonic River, Conn. 
Beals II 


th Harbor, N. Il. 
Tier Blaine and N I 


trol 

(a) Local 

Keun, Conn: (Folly Brook unit) 
Norwich, 


Program and financing 
Un thousands of dollars) 


3, Flood-contro! projects—Continucd 
(a) ee eee 


April 11 


Note that the total amount of new obliga- 
tional authority for New England for fiscal 
year 1957 18 $17 million against the gover- 
nors’ request of $52 million, (See reserva- 
tions in statement to Congressmen.) (Out- 
lays on flood control are about one-half the 
amounts requested. Note also that the 
budget provides only $3.1 million of the 
$12.45 million requested for navigation and 
beach erosion, and there is apparently $1 
million of the $1.2 million requested for a 
survey of hurricanes.) 

The following colloquy occurred (p. 111) 
between Congressman Curtis of Missouri and 
the Director of the Budget, Mr. Hughes: 

“Representative Curtis. One final detail: 
The chairman, Senator DovGLas, was com- 
menting on the flood-control measures, and 
you mentioned that this had been cleared 
with the various governors of the States. 

“I presume you included Governor Ribi- 
coff, of Connecticut, 

“Mr. HucHes. Oh, yes; there is a regular 
group of New England governors that have 
worked together on this under the chairman- 
ship of Denny Roberts, of Rhode Island. 

“Representative Curtis. The reason I 
wanted to mention it is because it seemed 
to me there was a partisan implication there, 
and I know Governor Ribicoff served with 
me, I served with him, in the House, and 
he is a good Democrat, and I am sure that 
there are no political implications in this, 
I suspect that your statement that they are 
moving ahead as rapidly as possible Is accu- 
rate, because I never have yet known any 
Army engineers who are not willing to accept 
funds from the Congress if they can get 
them. 

“Mr. Hucues. This has not been a political 
situation at all. It has been entirely non- 
political. Both parties have been in it, and 
the discussions have been on the basis of 
need and not on the basis of any political 
consideration, to my knowledge.” 

(2) Details of projects in budget, fiscal year 
1957 (pp. 615-616): 
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actual estimate estimate © 


CCC 2,728 
North Adams, Mass. 2,000 
Woonsocket, R. I. 4 nO 
Worcester dive rsion, Massachusetts. 40 
— . (b) Reservoirs: 
‘Thomaston Reservoir, Conn 4 300 
Barre Falls Reservoir, Mass 4 1,14) 
Buflumville Reservoir, Mass 1. A*) 
East Brimfield Reservoir, Mass 340 
Hodges Village Reservoir, Mass 300 
Otter Brook Reservoir, N. II. 1,2) 
Kast Barre 8 Viz s 
North Springfield Reservoir, V è Ni 
— 4 20g Pere eran ‘Townshend volt, Vt. . 420 
—ä— Waterbury Reservoir, Nit IAS 3 > ROS 
Wrightsville Reservoir, Vi 1,000 


a of local protection projects (p. 
619): 

1. Worcester diversion, Massachusetts. 

2. Woonsocket, R. I. 

Reservoirs: 

1, Thomaston Reservoir, Conn. 


2. East Brimfield Reservoir, Mass. 
3. Hodges Village Reservoir, Mass. 
4. East Barre Reservoir, Vt. 
5. North Springfield Reservoir, Vt. 
6. Townshend Reservoir, Vt. 
7. Waterbury Reservoir, Vt. 


8. Wrightsville Reservoir, Vt. 

(4) Federal flood indemnity program 
(Budget 1957, p. 349) (note that expendi- 
tures of but $25 million are provided for 
1957): 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


— — eee 


Budget —— 1 available: Proposed authorization to expend from public debt receipt 


ae ee balances: 
tal expenditures (out o of current authorhations) 
Obligan balance carried forw: 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


$100, 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 
75, 000, 000 


100, 000, 000 


1956 
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5. Provision of various flood-insurance bills: 


Senator LEHMAN 


1, Administered by 
2 Risks coverod_..........- 


inclusive of war. 


3. Coverage avullable Up to $300,000 per policy for | Up to $250,000 per policy for 

Vie Calarel disasters and up to 75 Industrial and 9 is 
percent of 3 value for estate. nothing for personal 
war, Inclu personal prop- property. 
orty. 

4. Premium rates .. Set by Administration: varies | Set by Corporation. Vary with 


uniform for war, 


5. Payments to polloy- 
holders. 
age. 


6. Total liability 


7. Private companies. 


compensated for losses. 
$1 billion 
for natural disaster and 


premiums, 


Federal Disaster Administration 
All kinds of natural disasters 


with risks for natural disasters; 
Valne minus $200 for natural dis- 
asters; 75 percent for war dam- 


$2 billion maximum for natural; 
$10 billion for war damage; no 
limit for war injuries, etc. 

Sell Federal insurance; write own; 


borrowed from Treas 


lion for war; other money from 


Senators KENNKDY-SALTONSTALL 


Small Business Administration 
Floods only 3 


risks and importance of insur- 
ance to general welfare. 
Limits to be set by Corporation 


$500 million maximum first 6 
months might rise in 1957 and 
1958. N 

Same as Lehman 


Appropriation, premiums, sal- 
vages, Investments. 


su 
$10 bil. poration s 


Senator CARLSON 


Maximum not specified 
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Stat 


eee Disaster Insurance Cor- | Same as KENNEDY-SALTONSTALL, 

n, 

Fibods, tidal wave, earthquakes, | Same as Lewwan. 

No Haft for al lestate | Up to $60,000 for 1 

No limit for personal or real-es' 4 for 1 to 4 famil 
insurance. Bo *. — 


uses and up to $250,000 per 
policy for natural disasters. 


Same as KENNEDY-SALTONSTALL.| Set by President or his designees. 


Criteria. same as KENNEDY- 


SALTONSTALL. 


Same as KENNEDY-SALTONSTALL._| 100. percent first $1,000 and 80 per- 


cent amounts in excess of $50,000; 
up to 80 percent on amounts in 
between; no limits on war. 

$2 billion natural; $10 billion war. 


Alone write disaster insurance | Same as LEHMAN. 
with Government subsidies. 
Treasury buy $50 million of Cor- 


Do. 


. 


Source: Adapted from Congressional Quarterly, Jan 


6. Recent developments: The Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has been hold- 
ing hearings on the administration bill, as 
Well as on the bill supported by Senators 

MAN and KeEnNnepy. Apparently, the 
Committee is almost ready (March 22) to 
dome to some decisions. Matters of dis- 
Agreement, among others, include the finan- 
cial participation of States (in the adminis- 
tration bill), ceilings of commitments (now 
apparently at $3 billion of coverage), and 
Alternative rate structures (actuarial or in- 
fluenced by considerations of public inter- 
est). 

The major differences between the admin- 
istration bill (S. 2862) and the Lehman, 
Kennedy, etc., bill (S. 3137), both under con- 
sideration in February-March 1956, are the 
following: 

1. Coverage per policy is limited to $100,000 
($10,000 residential) in the Lehman bill and 
to $250,000 in the administration bill. 

2. Rates are not based merely on an ac- 
tuarial estimated basis. But the adminis- 
tration bill excludes rates below 60 percent 
of actuarial rates. The Lehman bill would 
Set rates consistent with risks as far as pos- 
Sible but only to such an extent “as in the 
Judgment of the Commissioner shall be con- 
Sistent with the aim of offering insurance 
and reinsurance at rates reasonable enough 
to make available to those who need it at 
Tates they can afford.” 

3. In the administration bill, States are 
Tequired to pay half of the differences be- 
tween estimated and offered rates. 

4. Both bills set a maximum ultimately of 
$3 billion of coverage. But the administra- 
tion bill provides only $500 million of Treas- 
ury cash and the Lehman bill, $1.5 billion. 

5. The Lehman bill envisages coverage of 
all disasters ultimately; but in the mean- 
while asks only for a study of disaster in- 
surance, 

At present (March 26) the Congress (Sub- 
committee on Public Works of Appropriation 
Committees) is considering the $141 million 
appropriation for flood control recommended 
by the administration. 


The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, with 
the farm bill being the major topic of 
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the day in Congress, I submit for the 
Recorp two editorials of March 27 and 
31 from the New York Times. 

Much effort has been expended on 
the part of some to obscure as effectively 
as possible the real issues of the bill and 
the long-range benefit which would ac- 
crue to the farmer from the carefully 
thought out administration proposals for 
flexible supports and soil bank. 

As one who will vote on this bill, I 
believe I have no choice other than to 
vote for the recommittal of the legisla- 


tion, which, in its present hodgepodge - 


form, would raise as many problems as 
it sought to solve. 
The editorials follow: 
[From the New York Times of March 27, 
1956 
PRICE SUPPORTS as AN ISSUE 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson, speaking 
before the National Press Club, declared that, 
so far as he is concerned, he would be prefer- 
ably willing to let the question ef flexible 
versus rigid farm supports be an issue in this 
year's election. “There is more sentiment 
among farmers for flexible price supports 
today,” said he, “than at any time since the 
war.” 

We hope the Secretary is correct in his esti- 
mate of the position of farmers on flexible 
supports. There has never been any question 
in our mind that the American farmer, once 
he perceives clearly the economic implica- 
tions of the issue of flexible supports versus 
high, rigid supports, can be depended upon 
to make the intelligent choice. There have 
been times, however, when we have wondered 
if the Administration has done all that it 
might to force the hand of the politicians 
who promise to guarantee the farmer 90, and 
even 100, percent of parity for his products, 
without telling him what the consequences 
of such price-fixing are going to be in terms 
of his (the farmer's) longer-term future. 

We are familiar with the arguments for 
flexible price supports, and in our opinion 
they are unanswerable. But if they are 
answerable, it seems to us that it is high time 
that they were answered by one or more of 
our candidates for the Presidential nomina- 
tion who have elected to advocate high, 
rigid supports. Some of the friendly critics 
of Adlai Stevenson have actually suggested 
that In Minnesota he permitted Senator Ke- 
fauver to take the play away from him. Was 
this because Mr. Stevenson advocated flex- 
ible supports? Notatall It is because while 
the Senator from Tennessee was promising 
the farmers 100 percent of parity for their 
crops Mr. Stevenson had the instinctive hon- 


esty to suggest that high, rigid supports 
might not of 8 oie ihe’ fare: 
problem. To the best of our knowledge, this 
is the nearest any of the Democratic candi- 
dates, actual and potential, have come to 
holding high, rigid supports up to the light. 


[From the New York Times of March 31, 
1956) 


From Bap TO Worse 


Even after the Senate had passed its alm- 
less and self-contradictory version of a farm 
bill on March 19 the President did not aban- 
don hope that Congress would produce a bill 
that reflected to at least a reasonable degree 
the spirit of the administration's farm pro- 
gram. He apparently felt that the Senate- 
House conference committee, being a small 
group, would take its responsibilities seri- 
ously, even though neither House of Congress 
had seen fit to do so, and, by combining the 
good features and the less undesirable fea- 
tures of the two bills, come up with a work- 
able measure. 


Unfortunately, not only has the committee 
shown no interest in selecting from the two 
measures before it those that bore some 
relation, however distant, to the administra- 
tion's program; it seems to have been trying 
to outdo the efforts of those who framed the 
two bills to make a shambles of the compre- 
hensive and integrated program into which 
the administration had put so much thought 
and effort. 

The conference committee began by choos- 
ing the provision for high, rigid price sup- 
ports contained in the House measure over 
the (at least theoretically) flexible support 
provision of the Senate version. That, it was 
to develop, was the tip-off as to what might 
be expected from this group. This vote to 
reject flexible supports, the very heart of 
administration policy, has been followed by 
vote after vote looking in the same general 
direction. Among the gimmicks that have 
been approved since then, though known to 
be opposed by the administration, are the 
dual system of determining “parities,” the 
so-called “two-price” system for wheat 
(which is really a three-price system, provid- 
ing for both foreign and domestic dumping), 
a similar set-up for rice, a provision for rais- 
ing the price peg under “manufacturing 
milk.“ and one for freezing the existing acre- 
age for cotton, 

Not only has the conference version of a 
farm bill become increasingly objectionable 
from the standpoint of the administration 
with each passing day; its deterioration has 
begun to raise questions as to whether it can 
command the support even of the Senate. 
Meanwhile, another question that had be- 
gun to be asked a week ago seems to have 
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been answered. The question was; “What 
is the conference committee to do— 
is it trying to procrastinate so long that it 
will be too late to derive any benefit from 
whatever farm measure should be passed by 
the two houses, or is it trying to confront the 
President with a bill it knows he cannot 
possibly sign with a clear conscience?” At 
this point one might be forgiven for conclud- 
ing that the answer is: “Both.” 


— 


Stevenson Has Just Begun To Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
clear that Adlai Stevenson’s suporters 
have just begun to fight. Three weeks 
ago some commentators were quick to 
declare that Minnesota was a mortal 
blow to his campaign, but for Governor 
Stevenson this election has been a chal- 
lenge and not a defeat. 


There are too many undeniable marks 
of greatness on Adlai Stevenson for his 
party to thrust him into the discard. 
Our times demand vision and the very 
best available leadership—reasons why 
Stevenson is an imperative this year for 
his party and his country. 

The case for the Stevenson candidacy 
was convincingly presented in a recent 
editorial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

I present that editorial herewith: 

THE STEVENSON SITUATION 

From our Washington bureau Marquis W. 
Childs has now written his second article 
co; opposition to Adlai E. Stevenson 
within the Democratic Party. 

1 gist of what Mr. Childs has reported is 


2 


Democratic Party chieftains from farm and 


mountain States met in Denver early this 
month to plan presidential campaign strat- 
egy. They agreed that the Democratic nom- 
inee should offer a strong appeal to the farm- 
ers. Because former Governor Stevenson had 
taken a moderate position on farm legisla- 
tion they came to the conclusion that it 
would be necessary to find a new standard 
bearer for 1956. 

‘These leaders now interpret the Minnesota 
primary as proving them right. Senator 
KEFAUVER, so they say, outran Mr. Stevenson 
because the Tennessean took a more ad- 
vanced position on agricultural price sup- 
ports and the farmers of Minnesota rallied 
to his stand. 

This is first of all a matter within the 
Democratic Party. Whom the Democrats 
nominate for President is primarily their 
own concern, They will be judged in No- 
vember in terms of how their nominee rates 
by comparison with the Republican nominee. 

But when a major party nominates for the 
presidency it takes a step that Is also of con- 
cern to the entire country. For potentially 
that nominee, whomever he may be, is a 
prospective President. Thus the Minnesota 
primary and the deductions from it are mat- 
ters of widespread public interest, 

The former Illinois Governor developed a 
large and devoted following in a short few 
weeks in 1952 because he was something new 
and fresh in contemporary American politics. 
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He pledged himself to “talk sense to the 
American people.” Moreover he kept that 
pledge. He refused to promise more than he 
believed he could deliver. And he did not 
talk one way in one part of the country and 
another way in another part. 

Indeed in the 1952 campaign Mr. Stevenson 
made it very clear in New Orleans that he 
believed that racial discrimination must pass 
from education, employment, and other im- 
portant aspects of democratic life. And he 
let it be known in Texas how he felt about 
having 3 or 4 States gobble up the vast off- 
shore oil wealth of the Nation. 

Adlai Stevenson would be wholly out of 
character if he went about the country prom- 
ising farmers the moon in an effort to be 
nominated. Were he to do s0, he probably 
would lose as many votes as he would make. 
Millions of people are for Mr. Stevenson be- 
cause he knows that there are no easy, pat 
solutions, because he invites them to serious, 
hard study of the issues, because he himself 
is the kind of man who will work thought- 
fully and diligently on our problems within 
the framework of our institutions. 

Can it really be true that these very quali- 
ties of sincerity and integrity which com- 
mended Mr. Stevenson after his nomination 
in 1952 should now handicap him in the 1956 
race? If so something has happened to the 
sense of values of his party. 

No one can be sure of how to weigh the 
factors in the Minnesota primary. If thou- 
sands of Republicans voted for Senator 
Keravuver to rebuke Democratic Governor 
Freeman and Senator Humpnrery—and the 
number who did so apparently was large 
the vote was not only not a vote on Mr. Ste- 
venson's views and policies. It was not even 
a wholly measurable Democratic vote. 

Certainly it would be an irony if a special 
situation in Minnesota started a political 
snowball that rolled up in Florida and Cali- 
fornia where other Stevenson-Kefauver tests 
are yet to come. 

It would be an irony and it could cause the 
Democratic Party to offer less than its best- 
qualified men as its 1956 nominees. Our 
times call for the qualities of statesmanship. 
Folksiness and handshaking have their place 
but alone they are no substitute and never 
will be. 


Our President Is Doing Something for the 
Old Folks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
all recognize the growing need for a posi- 
tive and specific program for our senior 
citizens, an ever-increasing group. To 
aid in this, I introduced a bill during the 
first session of this Congress, H. R. 3307, 
and this is one of a number of bills seek- 
ing to offer a solution to the problems 
involved in caring for our old folks. Now 
the President has announced that a Fed- 
eral Council for the Aging will be set up, 
to develop a coordinated policy and give 
the needed impetus to a definite and ac- 
tive program. The following article 
from the Baltimore Sun of April 8 sets 
forth an outline of the problem and the 
plans and I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 
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COUNCIL on AcinGc Witt Be CneaTep—Presi- 
DENT Takes STEP To GET New UNIT ESTAB- 
LISHED ` 

(By Rodney Crowther) s 

WASHINGTON, April 7—Doing something 
for the old folks—who constitute an ever- 
enlarging percentage of the population—was 
this week recognized as one of the major 
concerns of Government. 

President Eisenhower, taking note of the 
niultifarious activities in behalf of the aged 
which are now being carried on by the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, moved to 
create what he named “a Federal Council on 
Aging.“ Its task will be to co-ordinate the 


programs. 

So much is being done already for the 
aged by so many departments and agencies 
and so much new is in the process of being 
set up, that the President and other responsi- 
ble cfficials thought it was time that they 
begin letting their right hands know what 
their left hands are doing. 


REVOLVING CHAIRMANSHIP 


The new council, which is to have a revoly- 
ing chairmanship, will be headed initially 
by Roswell B. Perkins, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Perkins has 
been at work on proposals for the council for 
more than a year, 

In a letter to a dozen departments and 
agencies, who were asked to name representa- 
tives to the council, President Eisenhower 
made it plain that the aim of the council 
would be to supplement the efforts of the 
agencies already administering programs for 
the aged. * 

The major aim will be to develop a co- 
ordination of policy, of planning and pro- 
graming, so that duplications and much 
waste effort can be avoided. 

The initial move of the new council will be 
to gather together here in the national capi- 
tal some 200 to 300 Federal and State offi- 
cials who currently administer programs for 
the aged. The meeting will be held June 5 
through 7. 

DETAILS NOT COMPLETE 


Secretary Perkins said today that the de- 
tails and the agenda for the gathering have 
not been completed. It has not even been 
decided whether it will be a public or a closed 
meeting, but probably the latter. 

“It will be the function of the council.” 
President Eisenhower said in his letter to 
the departments, “to review existing pro- 
grams in the light of emerging needs, and 
make recommendations to the appropriate 
departments and agencies as to emphasis, 
priorities and provisions for unmet needs. 

“Initiation of new programs and activities, 
and changes in existing policies will remain 
the responsibility of heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies directly affected.” 

Already there are well over a dozen major 
programs for the aged being conducted in 
the fields of health, housing, employment, 
insurance and retirement. Some are strictly 
Federal programs. Many are joint pro- 
grams between the States and Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Recently the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare took a look at what is al- 
ready being done to help the aged and what 
has been proposed for legislative action. 

It adds up to an astounding total of ac- 
tivities affecting in all well over half of the 
14 million persons who are now in the cate- 
gory of aged—that is, over 65. 

The two major programs, both in the so- 
cial security program, are old-age and sur- 
vivors Insurance program and public assist- 
ance. 

At the beginning of this year, insurance 
benefits were being paid to 6,400,000 persons 
aged 65 and over. This is an increase of 2 
million persons in 2 years. 

Monthly payments to the aged are now 
averaging $78 for a retired worker with no 
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eligible dependents and $130 for a retired 
Couple. 
HELP FOR BLIND 

In the field of public assistance, which is 
& Federal-State program, there are cur- 
Tently 2,500,000 needy persons 65 and over 
Teceiving cash assistance. The Federal share 
ot grants to States for old-age assistance is 

running around $946 million a year. 

Federal-State assistance is also going to 
the blind—half of these recipients being 
Over 65—and to totally and permanently dis- 
abled persons, more than half of whom 
are over 55. 

The Federally aided public assistance pro- 
Brams are in operation in every county in the 
United States and in the Territories. 

But besides these major activities many 
Other Government programs are aimed at 

Ping the aged. 

The 1954 tax-revision act gave a credit for 
Tetirement income from public and private 
Pension plans. Allowable deductions for 
Medical expenses were liberalized, affecting 
Older persons particularly. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The Department of Labor has initiated a 
program of research and action toward 
helping older persons find employment. 

Approximately 3 million of the over-65 are 
gainfully employed and projects under way to 
Offer job opportunities to the aged are ex- 
iene to cause a steady increase in the fig- 

e. 

There has been an intensification of re- 
Search in the field of chronic disease, also 
Of great benefit to the aged. 

Since 1953 appropriations for medical re- 
search have increased from $51 million to 
$93 million. 

Under the 1954 amendments to the Fed- 
eral-State hospital-construction program a 
new emphasis has been given to construc- 
tion of chronic-disease hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes, it has been pointed out. These 
Offer the aged long-term care at a lower 
Cost per patient-day than the general hos- 
Pital. 

MANY PROPOSALS MADE 


Vocational-rehabilitation programs have 
e vast strides in the last few years, 
benefiting thousands of aged. Since 1954 
the number of persons rehabilitated annu- 
ally has tripled. 

Many proposals have been made for en- 
larging some of these programs and adding 
new ones. 

For example, Congress has been asked for 
added funds for programs to provide broader 
employment opportunities. An increase in 

eral funds of over 84 million has been 
asked for vocational rehabilitation programs. 

Congress has been asked for increased 
Support for Labor Department activities 
aimed at broadening job opportunities for 
elderly workers. 

Legislation is now pending to broaden 
80Cial-security coverage and make it vir- 
tually universal. 

The administration has asked Congress 
for an increase of $27,400,000 in appropria- 
tions over the current year for the National 
Institutes of Health. Of this, $3,100,000 is for 
heart research and related activities; $7,300,- 
000 is for cancer research; over $2,400,000 is 
asked for arthritis research. 

As for the special problems of mental ill- 
hess, the budget submitted to Congress asks 
an increase of $3,600,000 in research and re- 
lated activities and, contingent on recom- 
Mended legislation, $1,500,000 for a pro- 
gram of grants to the States for special dem- 
Onstration projects in treatment of mental 
illness. 

Health services to the aged are also being 
expanded and improved. Legislation has 

n requested for additional public assist- 
ance grants, to be matched by the States, for 
Paying medical-care costs of indigent older 
persons. 
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Oil and Gas Leasing Regulations for the 
National Wildlife Refuges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Mr. Charles L. 
Horn, chairman, Minnesota Emergency 
Conservation Committee, Minneapolis, 
Minn., addressed to Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior Wesley A. D’Ewart on 
March 27, 1956, regarding oil and gas 
leasing regulations for the national 
wildlife refuges. 

The letter follows: 

MINNESOTA EMERGENCY 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 27, 1956. 
Mr. WESLEY A. D'EWART, 
` Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
United States Department of the 


Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. D'Ewart: We thank you for 


your letter of March 21 in which you make 
further comment with reference to the pro- 
gram of the Department of Interior regard- 
ing oil and gas leasing regulations for the 
national wildlife refuges. You state that 
the leasing regulations are ground rules for 
the application of laws established by Con- 

We agree and wish to add that the 
laws have been on the statutes since 1920. 
However, it is well to bear in mind that the 
Secretary has discretion in the issuing of 
leases and the records will show that only 
11 were issued during the 33 years prior 
to 1953. Both former Secretary Wilbur and 
former Secretary Ickes refused to issue some 
leases on refuges and their action was up- 
held by the courts. 

You make much of the regulations em- 
ployed by the Michigan Department of 
Conservation for safeguarding wildlife lands 
in that State and state that there has been 
no loss of wildlife values on the Michigan 
refuge lands because of oll and gas develop- 
ment over a period of several years. May 
we say in reply that there is always danger 
from leaks, even with the big operators 


who are reliable but what about the wild-, 


catters? There is also interference with 
trucks, drilling rigs, selsmograph explosions 
and other exploratory activities, as well as 
serving pumps always are a nuisance and 
are not compatible with wildlife. Even 
when there are no direct losses, leasing is 
not good. 

By your letter you would have us believe 
that the leasing program has been a minor 
one, even though 577 leases have been 
granted, not 89 as first reported. It would 
appear that these additional several hundred 
leases were issued without the knowledge 
or consent of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and, therefore, your statement that all of 
the leases have had the approval of the 
Service would appear to be groundless. 

There has also been a reference made to 
the “stop order“ that Secretary McKay was 
supposed to have had in effect. It is a mat- 
ter of record that within a month after you 
testified before the House Committee the 
Department admitted to 495 more leases. 

We acknowledge that the Secretary has 
the authority under the basic law, but it 
is our opinion that the Secretary could have 
exercised the same rigid control as was main- 
tained by his predecessors. As a matter of 
fact, there is no justification from the stand- 
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point of supply of oil, for the Department's 
own records show that the oil industry is 
refraining from pumping 1½ million barrels 
of oil per day now from producing wells 
due to economic reasons. 

In reviewing the program of the Depart- 
ment of Interior for the past 3 years, we 
can express no surprise over the position 
taken by the Secretary with reference to 
these gas and oil leases. The leasing pro- 
gram is in keeping with the Department's 
policy on all natural resources: Its hydro- 
power policy, its Indian land policy, its Cali- 
fornia duck-baiting policy. During thease 
3 years practically nothing has been held 
sacred, including our parks and our monu- 
ments, and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has lost many of its key career men, and 
their places have been filled by old men 
turned out of administrative positions in 
several States. It has been a 3-year 
program of the Government by edict insofar 
as the Interior Department is concerned; 
the two most glaring examples being that of 
the edict on the sale of Indian land and the 
edict of opening inviolate game areas estab- 
lished by statute to wildcatters. 

Lastly, you make mention of the fact that 
the revised oil and gas regulation for na- 
tional wildlife refuges has been in effect 
now for more than 3 months, and during 
that period no leasing has been done except 
on the Lacassine National Wildlife Refuge 
in Louisiana. You are right. The reason 
for this, of course, is because opposition be- 
came so strong that the Department had 
to call a halt. However, there are about 300 
applications on file and it is a matter of 
record that the Department disregarded its 
own stop order“ and it may be assumed 
that it will go ahead again when it can. 

Sincerely, 
MINNESOTA EMERGENCY CON- 
SERVATION COMMITTEE. 


A Bill To Amend the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill to amend the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 requiring 
that no civilian aircraft should be oper- 
ated within the territorial limits of the 
United States, unless the owner thereof 
has given proof of his ability to respond 
in damages in such amounts as the 
Board shall prescribe, for the death or 
injury to any persons or damage to prop- 
erty resulting from the operation of 
such aircraft for which the owner 


thereof may be liable. 


Commercial airlines adequately pro- 
tect the public in this regard. However, 
the rise in the number of privately 
owned civilian aircraft with its concur- 
rent rise in accidents have caused a 
problem somewhat similar, although 
smaller, to that involving the use and 
operation of automobiles. 

Many thousands of our citizens have 
been maimed and killed, and their prop- 
erty destroyed in accidents involving the 
use of privately owned airplanes. Ade- 
quate compensation for such damage 
has not been forthcoming due to the 
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fact that many private owners of such 
aircraft are not financially responsible. 
This has resulted in economic privation 
and permanent suffering of the victims 
of these accidents who have found them- 
selves with uncollectible judgments or 
claims. 

This bill will provide adequate pro- 
tection for the public in such situations, 


Fluoridation of Drinking Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include a letter 
from F. B. Exner, M. D., F. A. C. R., 316 
Medical and Dental Building, Seattle, 
Wash., to Dr. Leona Baumgartner, com- 
missioner of health, New York, N. Y., 
relative to the fluoridation of public 
drinking water in the State of New York. 

Dr. Exner's letter is as follows: 

SEATTLE, WasH., April 6, 1956. 
Dr, LEONA BAUMGARTNER, 
Commisstoner of Health, 
New York, N. F. 

Dran Me. BAUMGARTNER; There appear to 
be points on which it is necessary to set the 
record straight. A letter bearing your signa- 
ture, and dated March 27, says: 

“As to the Exner material, we did have a 
copy of Dr. Exner’s letter submitted to Mayor 
Wagner shortly after our report appeared.” 

Your letter of transmittal to the mayor, 
relative to your report, was dated October 24. 
My report was sent in three installments— 
in May, August, and October. Oniy the last 
was received after your report was sent. Yet 
your report was largely composed of material 
which was completely discredited in my first 
two installments, and no attempt was made 
to refute my evidence. 

Your letter of March 27 goes on to say: 

“In it, Dr. Exner repeated the viewpoint he 
expressed during the 1952 Delaney hearings, 
but it had no new material.” 

I did not testify before the Delaney com- 
mittee. It is not viewpoints but facts that 
concern us. And my report contained a vast 
amount of new material. 

Moreover, I did testify before the Wolver- 
ton committee in 1954. That testimony was 
available to you, and is sufficient to discredit 
your report completely, yet you made no at- 
tempt to refute or answer it. 

Another letter bearing your signature, 
dated April 2, says: 

“A hasty glance shows that with many 
articles coming from Dr. Exner it contains 
instances of material quoted out of context 
and of earlier references which have been 
refuted later on.“ 

In case you didn’t know, all quotations 
are out of context; and this is never grounds 
for criticism unless the omissions are such as 
to subvert the meaning. This cannot be 
revealed at a hasty glance, but only by care- 
ful comparison with the originals. I have 
encouraged this by giving exact references 
to my sources; and if you had investigated 
you would have found that the originals are 
even more damning than space permitted 
me to demonstrate, even by quotation. 

You will also note that I have used exact 
and extensive quotations, just to avoid any 
possible charge of distortion or quoting out 
of context; whereas your report consists al- 
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most wholly of unsubstantiated claims, and 
of indirect quotations, without exact refer- 
ences, and often distorted almost beyond 
recognition. 

As for the “earller references which have 
been refuted later on,” I fall to see how this 
strengthens your case, since they are the 
Teports on which your report is based; and 

~ since, moreover, my purpose in quoting them 
has been to demonstrate their complete lack 
of reliabllity.. If it is true that they have 
also been refuted by others, that merely adds 
weight to my report, and invalidates yours 
even more completely. Y 

As an example of your uncritical accept- 
ance of questionable statements, on page 24 
you say: “The Bartlett group showed ‘no 
clinically significant physiological or func- 
tional effects resulted from prolonged inges- 
tion of water containing excessive fluoride, 
except for dental fluorosis.’” If you had 
examined the actual data, you would know 
that the death rate in the upper middle-age 
group of subjects (50-65 years) was more 
than 6 times as high in Bartlett as in the 
control city of Cameron. 

Perhaps death is not a “clincially signifi- 


cant physiological or functional effect” or. 


on the other hand, perhaps the difference 
was not caused by fluoride. The point is, 
however, that no attempt was made to prove 
that it was not. The difference, like many 
other differences that were found, was sim- 
ply ignored. And, on February 29, 1956, Dr. 
Arnold, of the Public Health Service, ad- 
mitted that this was the only study of the 
effects of fluoride on adults, on which the 
claims of safety are based. 

As I pointed out to the mayor, in my open 
letter of January 20 (published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for January 26, page 
A833), Dr. Dean, father of fluoridation, was 
forced to admit under oath that charts he 
had presented in evidence to the California 
Public Utilities Commission contained data 
he knew to be worthless when he made the 
charts. Yet he has published the same 
charts in the January 1956 issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Dental Association as 
evidence of the safety and effectiveness of 
fluoridation. 

You used conclusions from the same data 
in your report, yet if you had read my re- 
port, or examined the original data, you 
would have known they were worthless. You 
did neither, or you just didn't care. 

On page 6 of your report, you say: “In gen- 
eral, fluoridation involves the supplementary 
daily ingestion of about 1 milligram of fluor- 
ide ion per person.” 

If we are talking about people and not 
averages, this means that everybody drinks 

about a quart of water a day, and you don't 

have to be a scientist to know that that isn’t 
true. Water consumption from the public 
supply varies so widely that any effect of 
fluoride which occurs frequently enough to 
be recognized when there are 10 or even 
15 parts per million of fluoride in the water, 
will occur occasionally where there is 1 part 
per million. In other words we can know 
that in any large population, some of the 
people will be seriously poisoned by the rec- 
ommended concentration of fluoride. 

This was why 1.0 ppm was set as the maxi- 
mum tolerance for fluoride in a public-water 
supply, by PHS in 1942, and there have been 
no proofs of greater safety since. There is, 
in fact, more evidence that this amount is 
dangerous than there was at that time. 

In your letter of April 2, you say So far we 
have not found a single case in which harm- 
ful effects have been proven.” 

In the first place, the burden rests on 
you to prove that what you propose is safe, 
rather than on those who object to poison 
in their water to prove it dangerous. No such 
proof is offered, only third hand opinions 
based on discredited evidence. 

If you had looked, however, you could have 
found evidence of harm. Cases of mild 
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fluorosis are now officially reported from 
Newburgh. (See JADA, vol. 52, pp. 321-2.) 
Mild fluorosis is the kind you tell us will 
never be found with fluoridation. Dean's 
1934 classification was used, according to 
which, in mild fluorosis: 

“The white, opaque areas on the surfaces 
of the teeth involve at least half the tooth 
surface. The surfaces of molars, bicuspids, 
and cuspids subject to attrition show thin 
white layers worn off and the bluish shades 
of underlying normal enamel. Faint brown 
stains are sometimes apparent, generally on 
the upper incisors.” = 

Suċh teeth are so disfigured you can see 
it from across the room; and the brown stain, 
which is faint in children, because progres- 
sively darker and disfiguring as long as the 
teeth are retained. 

The disfigurement, however, is the least 
important part of the damage. It was pro- 
duced by actual poisoning of the enamel- 
forming cells of the tooth bud while the 
tooth was forming and before it erupted. 
And we now know that at the same time 
that the tooth buds were poisoned, other 
body cells were poisoned and other func- 
tions were disturbed. The enamel damage 
is the most obvious, and one of the earliest 
effects to become evident. Other effects may 
take 40 years to give trouble, but that only 
makes them more treacherous, not less 
serious. 

When the experimenters at Newburgh say 
the mottling they have produced is not 
objectionable, they do not mean that it is 
not objectionable to those who have it. They 
mean that they, themselves, do not object 
to causing harm to that many people. In 
fact, a spokesman for the Public Health 
Service said, in 1951: 

“The criterion we have been using is that 
if there is some 10 to 20 percent fluorosis in 
the community, that would not be objection- 
able because in those places the degree of 
intensity is not greater than the accepted 
definition of mild“ (4th annual conference 
of State Dental Directors, p. 65). 

If you investigate, you will be forced to 
the conclusion that these things are true. 
Then you should certainly withdraw your 
recommendation to flouridate. 

If you fail to do so, we can only conclude 
that you, like the Public Health Service, are 
Willing to cause positive harm to 1 person in 
5 in the hope of conferring a hypothetical 
benefit on some portion of the remainder. 
If such is your attitude, New York City is 
badly in need of a new health commissioner— 
one with a conscience, and who will take her 
duties seriously. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. B. EXNER, 
M. D., F. 4. C. R. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

P. S.—Since this is a matter of grave public 
concern, I shall have to make this an open 
letter. F. B. E. 


Serious Situation Facing New England 
Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

At a breakfast’ meeting of the New England 
Senators and Representatives with members 
of the New England Governors’ Textile Com- 
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mittee today, Seabury Stanton, industry 
member from Massachusetts and chairman of 
the executive committee of Berkshire Hath- 
Away, Inc., outlined the serious situation 
Which faces the textile industry as a result 
Of ever-increasing Japanese textile imports 
into the United States. 

Mr. Stanton said that imports of countable 
cotton cloths from Japan had tripled between 
1953 and 1955 and that Japanese exports to 
this country in January and February of this 
year were at a rate almost doubled that of 

year. He pointed out that in the case 
of certain New England fabrics, such as vel- 
veteens and ginghams, the Japanese were 
Supplying from 50 to 80 percent of the Amer- 
market. 

During the last quarter of 1955 when the 
new low tariff rates were first in effect, the 
Japanese imports greatly alarmed the indus- 
try, but because of a slight lift in the general 

activity during that period, the sig- 
nificance of these imports was not generally 
Understood by the public. With business 
Currently declining and prices being de- 
„the increasing imports are going to 

Cause and aggravate unemployment and 
Short time. Some mills have already cur- 
ed in New England and elsewhere as a 
result of this situation. Berkshire Hatha- 
Way, which operates 14 mills in New Eng- 
„ will have to curtail production unless 
relief from this situation is secured promptly. 

Stanton termed as irresponsible the poli- 
ey of the Government in reducing the tariffs 
and encouraging unrestricted Japanese im- 
Ports at a time when employment was fall- 
ing and earnings are low in the textile in- 
dustry. “The Federal Government should be 
thinking of ways to correct the depression 
in the industry rather than to aggravate it,” 
he said. “Repeated denials by Government 
Oficials that the industry is considered ex- 
Pendable is beginning to have a hollow 
Sound,” said Stanton, “as layoffs and cur- 

t continue and Japanese textile em- 
Ployment, profits, and production rise. 

“The textile industry wants to share in 
the dynamic American economy and the 
Workers feel that they should share in the 
Tising standards. This can never be accom- 
Plished so long as our Government adopts 
& laissez faire attitude toward cheap, low 
Wage Japanese competition. We should 
Strive to bring the Japanese up to our level 
und not drag American industry down to 
their level,” he said. 


Catholics and the International Labor 
Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Penusylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
Temarks, I am including the statement of 
the Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace concerning the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 

You will recall that this International 
Labor Organization has been under fire 
from the United States Chamber of Com- 
Merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ representative, Mr. Wil- 

L. McGrath. 

I have, of course, been à strong ad- 
Vocate of the ILO after my experiences 
as a participant on four different oc- 
Casions, 
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The statement follows: 


CATHOLICS AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION—Poticy STATEMENT BY THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE on ECONOMIC LIFE 


The International Labor Organization 
(ILO), one of the oldest of the so-called 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, 
is currently being subjected to severe criti- 
cism in certain circles in the United States 
on the grounds that the organization is now 
dominated by the Soviet Union and some of 
her satellites and is being used by the Com- 
mumists for their own evil purposes, Within 
recent weeks this criticism has taken the 
form of an outright demand that the United 
States withdraw from the ILO. The extreme 
nature of this criticism and the persistence 
with which it is being repeated and publi- 
cized have forced a number of American 
Catholics to make a searching examination 
of conscience with regard to the ILO. The 
question inevitably arises: If the ILO, as is 
claimed, is really an instrument of Com- 
munist expansion, should not the United 
States break away even at the risk of destroy- 
ing the Organization? 

THE ISSUES CONFRONTING CHRISTIANS 


The Catholic Association for International 
Peace cannot stand aside in this controversy. 
Participation in international life is a duty 
imposed by numerous directives issued by the 
Supreme Pontiff himself, and cannot be 
evaded by any conscientious Catholic. More- 
over, it is incumbent on all of us to try to 
promote the cause of international peace, 
On the other hand, we do not want peace on 
any terms, and the means we employ to 
secure it must be adapted to the alms we 
seek. In other words, we must ask our. 
selves whether or not the ILO as at present 
constituted is an adequate instrument 
whereby Catholics, in cooperation with other 
men of good will, can promote international 
peace, 

HOPES PLACED IN THE ILO 


The ILO, which was established imme- 
diately after World War I, is the outcome 
of a generous idea, which opened up great 
hopes for the future. The representatives 
of employers, workers, and government had 
never previously met together at the inter- 
national level to discuss questions of com- 
mon concern unless their immediate inter- 
ests were at stake, The founders of the 
International Labor Organization hoped to 
provide them with an international forum 
where, if possible, labor problems could be 
studied objectively and conflicting points 
of view could be frankly discussed in an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect, The purpose 
of the discussions is not to pass laws at the 
international level, nor to amend the laws 
of individual countries behind the backs of 
their respective parliaments or legislatures, 
nor even to impose regulations on the coun- 
tries concerned. The ILO issues no binding 
instructions; it works by means of persua- 
sion. Nonetheless its influence is very real. 
As was noted by the Most Reverend Patrick 


A. O'Boyle, archbishop of Washington, a few 


years ago: The ILO * * is a living proof 
of the fact that it is possible for the nations 
of the world to cooperate with one another 
on behalf of the international common 

The ILO is a meeting place for men with 
widely differing backgrounds, not only by 
reason of their social position (as Govern- 
ment officials, company directors, employers, 
wage earners, etc.), but also by reason of 
their political and religious opinions. ‘This 
wide range enables the most conflicting 
opinions to be compared, and this In itself 
is conducive to better understanding and 
mutual confidence. 

The ILO can take pride in {ts contribution 
to the development of human relations in 
industry. It is, as has been said, an inter- 
national forum, where men of good will 
who belleve that social progress ought to 
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be the fruit of Joint cooperation among the 
parties concerned contribute their hopes, 
their knowledge, and their experience in an 
effort to solve their problems and promote 
the general welfare. In the words of a for- 
mer United States employer-delegate: “The 
ILO has served as a valuable forum for the 
presentation of progressive ideas on modern 
capitalism, on facilitating cooperation be- 
tween management and labor.” 

An organization of this kind was not 
launched without long preparation. The 
Peace Conference at the end of the First 
World War did not lightly establish an ofi- 
cial institution to deal with labor problems 
by means of international discussion, It did 
not require the peoples to accept an admin- 
istrative body for which they felt no need. 
The International Labor Organization is the 
result of efforts stretching back for more 


than half a century. > 


The deplorable consequences of industrial- 
ization were clear to thinkers and states- 
men well as to the leaders of the workers 
and industry; but unregulated competi- 
tion made it impossible to adopt the meas- 
ures that were needed in to name of com- 
mon humanity. 

The leaders of the Catholic social move- 
ment were acutely aware of this. As early 
as 1884, Monsignor Mermillod founded an 
international union in Fribourg, which met 
once a year to discuss current problems in 
the fleld of labor-management relations and 
in the fleld of social legislation. In 1887 
the Swiss Descurtins urged the Federal Coun- 
cil of his country to call an international 
conference to organize an International 
Labor Conference. It was this which led 
to the Berlin Conference of 1890, at which 
the Holy See was represented by Bishop Kopp, 
of Breslau. 

The year 1891 marked the appearance of 
Pope Leo XIIIꝭ's encyclical, Rerum Novarum, 
which called upon Catholics everywhere to 
work for a worldwide solution to the labor 
problem. Moreover, in the early years of 
this century, the Holy See sent an official 
representative to the meetings of the Inter- 
national Association for Labor Legislation, 
and regularly made a financial contribution 
to it. It did so because participation by the 
church in an international effort to assist 
the workers and to bring about a far-reach- 
ing settlement of labor problems was the 
logical outcome of her social teaching. 

The influence of the Catholic social moye- 
ment on the establishment of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization was, moreover, 
acknowledged by the first Director-General 
of the International Labor Office, who wrote, 
at the time of the promulgation of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno: “The ILO is well aware that 
it is not a spontaneous creation, or the re- 
sult of a sudden burst of enthusiasm, but 
rather that it owes it origin to efforts car- 
ried out over the years to bring about a close 
and active union of all the forces that 
followed the same ideals. The seed was 
sown in fertile soil which had been care- 
fully prepared by workers who were devoted 
to social justice, among them those who 
took their inspiration from the encyclical 
Rerum Novarum.“ 

Pope Pius XI himself made a similar 
statement in Quadragesimo Anno: “Fur- 
thermore,” he said, “after the terrible war, 
when the statesman of the leading nations 
were attempting to restore peace on the 
basis of a thorough reform of social con- 
ditions, did not they, among the norms 
agreed upon to regulate in accordance with 
justice and equity the labor of the workers, 
give sanction to many points that so re- 
markably coincide with Leo's principles and 
instructions as to seem consciously taken 
therefrom?" 

These being the origins of the ILO, it is 
not surprising that Catholics from all 
countries should have played an active part 
in its work, and that from time to time some 
of the delegations of the organization should 
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have included priests as well as laymen. 
While they cannot all be named here, men- 
tion should be made of a name of which 
Americans are justly proud—that of Msgr. 
Francis J. Haas, later Bishop of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—who was chosen by the 
American Federation of Labor as a member 
of its workers's delegation to the Philadel- 
phia Conference in 1944 (a unique case. in 
the annals of the ILO). 


QUESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


At the present time, however, several 
questions arise in the minds of many Cath- 
olics in our own country. Does not the 
work of Catholics within the ILO—however 
admirable It may have been—belong to the 
past? Has not the situation changed since 
the Soviet Union and her satellites have be- 
come members of the ILO? Does not their 
membership in the organization provide 
them with a forum for expounding their 
own ideas and spreading their propaganda? 
May Catholics continue to work in an or- 
ganization in which Communists are.assoc- 
lated with them? Does this not ignore the 
clear warning of the Holy Father, in his 
encyclical, Divini Redemptoris, that “No 
person who wishes to preserve Christian 
civilization may collaborate with com- 
munism in any way whatsoever’? Does 
Catholic participation in the ILO violate 
the Decreee of the Holy Office of July 1949, 
which forbids Catholics, under ecclesiastical 
a to promote or support commu- 


A REALISTIC SOLUTION 


It is true that the Communists have 32 
votes out of a potential 280 votes in the ILO 
Annual Conference, and that they are rep- 
resented in the ILO governing body in the 
ratio of 1 to 39. We must also keep in mind 
that in the international labor field there 
are, besides the Communists, others who are 
either steeped in or tinged with Marxian 
doctrine. Nevertheless, the ILO is not a 
Communist organization or a Communist- 
dominated organization, Catholic partici- 
pation in the ILO—and the same may be 
said for United States participation in gen- 
eral—is directed toward making the prin- 
ciples of social justice prevail in the inter- 
national fleld. When Communists appear 
on the scene, are we to withdraw and make 
a weak surrender without a fight? 

Here in the ILO we. have the whole world 
of labor represented. When we work to 
protect the truth and show that it is only on 
the basis of sound principles of social justice 
that labor can find an answer to its problems 
and preserve the freedoms and dignity of the 
individual, are we not contending against 
communism and Marxism? If the ILO were 
to become an instrument or agency of com- 
munism or Marxism, then indeed we should 
be the first to denounce it and to recommend 
that the United States withdraw from it. As 
long. however, as it remain what it is, we 
should remain in it and contend for what is 
right. We have a duty as a nation to make 
our contribution to the international family 
of nations. In doing this, we must not be 
merely negative in opposing what is false, 
but also constructive in trying to make sound 
principles prevail. 

Instead of advocating withdrawal, it would 
be preferable for American Catholics to in- 
sist that the United States participate in the 
ILO in a constructive, intelligent, and whole- 
hearted manner, accepting its full share of 
responsibility for shaping the activities of 
the organization so as to promote social jus- 
tice and international peace. This requires 
the cooperation of Americans from all walks 
of life who can work together with imagina- 
tion and common sense—of government of- 
cials, trade unionists, and employers. Our 
government should accept, not evade, its re 
sponsibility in the matter of conventions on 
labor standards. Our government, employer, 
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and worker delegations should seize the op- 
portunity to use the ILO as a forum to pro- 
mote social progress and to stimulate the 
improvement of social and economic condi- 
tions in less developed countries. It is time 
to go forward and assume leadership, not to 
withdraw and allow the Communist bloc to 
benefit from our default. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE HOLY SEE 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that Catholics who are interested in this con- 
troversy will want to keep in mind that the 
Holy See, as already indicated, has been one 
of the ILO’s strongest supporters from the 
very beginning of the organization. In No- 
vember 1954, the Holy Father enthuslasti- 
cally welcomed the members of the ILO 
governing body in a special audience at the 
Vatican and, echoing the sentiments of his 
predecessor, vigorously endorse the impor- 
tant work that they are doing for the cause 
of social justice. “Over the past 30 years 
and more,” His Holiness said, “you have pa- 
tiently and untiringly built up an achieve- 
ment of which you can justly be proud.” 

In January of the present year, Father Job- 
lin, a French Jesuit, was appointed to the 
staff of the ILO, replacing Father Albert Le- 
Roy, S. J., a veteran member of the ILO 
secretariat. Father Joblin’s appointment 
was made with the advice and consent of the 
Holy See, long after the problem of Commu- 
nist representation in the ILO became a pub- 
Me issue. This obviously indicates that the 
Holy See is not prepared to withdraw its sup- 
port of the organization. 

In summary, the Communist problem in 
the ILO is admittedly a serious one, but 
surely it can be handied by methods less 
drastic than the withdrawal of the United 
Staes from the organization. Asa matter of 
fact, United States withdrawal would only 
make matters worse and would play directly 
into the hands of the Communists. In the 
absence of the United States, the Soviet 
Union and her satellites could the more easily 
use the ILO as a sounding board for their 
own propaganda to the embarrassment not 
only of the United States but of all the 
other countries of the free world. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that the Soviet 
Union and her satellites have come into the 
ILO precisely for the purpose of destroying 
the organization. It is our Judgment that 
United States withdrawal would help them 
to achieve this end. 


India Questions Advisability of 
United States Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been considerable 
comment at home and abroad regarding 
our foreign aid program and especially 
the application of it to India. 

As a part of my remarks I am includ- 
ing an article that appeared in the 
Times of India under date of January 
18, 1956. It is a statement by one Mr. 
J. J. Singh. Members of Congress who 
are interested in a viewpoint which has 
not often been expressed by nationals 
of other governments will be interested, 
I am sure, in the statement by Mr. 
Singh. 


April 11 


The article follows: 


REFUSAL oF UNITED STATES Am WII ENHANCE 
INDIA'S PRESTIGE—MR, J. J. SINGH'S STATE- 
MENT à 


Mr. J. J. Singh, president of the India 
League of America, said in New Delhi on 
Tuesday that India should decline any more 
aid from the United States as acceptance of 
it, he felt, contribúted to a worsening of 
Indo-American relations. 

Mr. Singh, who has worked for Indo- 
American understanding for many years, 
said the aid created certain expectancies in 
the United States, which India was rightly 
not willing to meet, and this in turn created 
disappointment and bitterness in America. 

India could do without United States aid, 
he argued in a statement and declared she 
would increase her national prestige if she 
declined it. 

Mr. Singh, who has been touring India for 
the past 2 months and is returning to Amer- 
ica shortly, said he was equally against re- 
ceiving aid from Communist countries and 
added, “Our slogan from now on should be: 
Trade but not aid.“ 

The following is the text of Mr. Singh’s 
statement; 

“After mature consideration and study of 
the matter for the past 2 years, I have 
come to the conclusion that India should 
thank the United States for the aid so far 
received but decline to accept any more aid 
from the United States henceforth. I pro- 
pose this because I am dedicated to the 
cause of creating better understanding be- 
tween the people of India and the people of 
America. 

“PRAYED RELATIONS 


“Tt la a well-recognized fact that rela- 
tions between India and America are not too 
happy. I wish to suggest that one of the 
causes for the frayed relations is the fact 
that India receives United States aid. This 
creates certain expectancies In the United 
States which India is rightly not willing to 
meet. That, in its turn, creates disap- 
pointment and bitterness in America, thus 
worsening Indo-American relations. 

“Can India do without United States aid? 
I think she can, even though India badly 
needs foreign exchange for her second 5-year 
plan. There is a gap of approximately $1,690,- 
000,000 between what India needs and what 
she expects to be able to raise. But this gap 
is not going to be filled by America. In the 
next 5 years, the most India may expect to 
get from the United States Government, 
either in the form of aid or loan, is about 
$300 million. 

“In 1956, fiscal, the United States Gov- 
ernment asked the United States Congress 
to appropriate $72 million for India. This 
figure was cut down by the United States 
Congress to $60 million. And, but for the 
urgent entreaties of the United States Am- 
bassador in New Delhi, Mr. John Sherman 
Cooper, this sum would have been further 
cut by $10 million. 

“From all indications and information 
available, it would be correct to assume that 
future aid will remain at the present level. 
This is further confirmed by President Eisen- 
hower's budget message of January 16. It 
would be wrong to assume that if the Demo- 
cratic Party were to come into power after 
the 1956 presidential elections, American aid 
to India will be substantially increased. 

“According to the American system of Gov- 
ernment, all funds must be appropriated by 
the United States Congress. The President 
and the executive branch of the Government 
can only make requests. As a result of my 
study of United States congressional circles, 
I can boldly state that economic aid to India 
will not substantially increase, whether the 
Democrats are in power or the Republicans 
are in power. The fact is that American tax- 
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Payers are sick and tired of shelling out their 
Money to foreign countries and particularly 
to countries which are not in their corner. 
And India is not in their corner. 

WII America be offended if India declined 
to take this aid? I can give an emphatic 
no, as an answer. Not only will most 

cans welcome such a move by India 
but it will increase our national prestige. 
Instead of being treated as ‘ungrateful 
beggars’ we will be treated with more dignity 
and respect. 

This is not to say that the overwhelming 
Majority of the American press, which at- 
tacks us mercilessly today, will all of a sud- 
den end its tirade against us. But, at least, 
No one will be able to accuse us of ‘taking ad- 
vantage of the cold war.’ Nor will they be 
able to say that while we are taking money 
from the United States, we are siding with 
the Communist bloc to the detriment of the 
United States. 

“BURMA'S CASE 


“Burma has declined to take United States 
aid. Ever since that day, Burma's stock and 
Prestige has gone up in America. Burma is 
as much a ‘neutral’ as India is, but one sel- 
dom sees Burma being attacked for her 
heutrality in America while we are con- 
stantly flayed on that score. 

“A certain progressive section of American 
opinion as represented by the former United 
States Ambassador at New Delhi, Mr. Chester 
Bowles, is strongly in favor of the continu- 
ance of United States aid to India. This 
group feels that if India—a democratic re- 
Public—fails to build herself up economi- 
Cally, industrially and otherwise, and if, on 
the other hand, Communist China, a dicta- 
torship, succeeds in her efforts to bulld her- 
Self economically and industrially, a danger- 
ous example will have been set for the under- 
developed countries of Asia, who might then 
adopt totalitarian methods to achieve their 


“Basically, the argument is correct. But 
in practice, it does not stand scrutiny. Is 
it being contended that if India did not re- 
ceive 50 or 60 million dollars annually from 
the United States, she will go Communist? 
The second 5-year plan envisages an ex- 
Penditure of almost $14 billion in both the 
Public and private sectors. Surely no one, 
American or Indian, can believe that out of 
this gigantic sum of $14 billion, the lack of 
$300 million from America will be the decid- 
ing factor whether India remains a democ- 
Tacy or becomes a Communist state. 

“T must add that I am not opposed to 
India receiving economic help from interna- 
tional organizations, voluntary agencies, 
foundations, etc. Nor am I opposed to 
American private enterprise investing in 
India on our terms, or American industrial- 
ists, selling us machinery plants and other 
capital goods on a mutually suitable credit 
basis. I am opposed only to United States 
Government aid which has to be legislated 
and at which time United States Senators 
and Congressmen and the press have a field 
day attacking our leaders and our country. 
Iam not being chauvinistic when I say that 
the time has come when we should think of 
our national honor and not expose ourselves 
any more to untempered tirades against us 
by continuing to take this aid. 

“Besides these considerations, our genera- 
tion will have a legacy of great faith and 
confidence if we were to build up our coun- 
try without outside aid, Therefore, I am 
equally against receiving ald from Commu- 
nist countries. I think our slogan from now 
on, should be, “Trade but not aid.” 

“This may create additional burdens for 
our people and may require greater sacrifices, 
but under the leadership of Prime Minister 
Nehru, I believe, our people will willingly 
tighten their belts and cheerfully make sac- 
rifices in the service of the motherland.” 
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Anglo-American Position in Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to Mr. Joseph Alsop's column of 
April 2, 1956, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, which is as follows: 

MATTER or Facr 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
THE HIDDEN CRISIS 


Lonpon—A bright spring sun has shone 
on London all this past week, bringing out 
the young green in the parks and squares, 
and gilding the whole beautiful, luxurious 
London scene with an extra sheen of gaiety 
and hope. But beneath the smiling surface, 
at least in the small circle of those who know 
the inwardness of Britain's world position. 
Middle Eastern developments are causing 
gloom so deep that it all but approaches 
despair. 

“It feels now like 1936 or even 1937." 
Again: “This is the worst moment in the last 
ten years; I've not felt like this since just 
before Munich.” And once again: “Finding 
a way out in the Middle East is so urgent 
that it may not be just a matter of days, but 
even a matter of hours.” 

These are not the remarks of shallow and 
hysterical men. They are statements that 
have been made to this reporter in the past 
few days by responsibie and experienced 
leaders of the British government—brave 
men who have played great parts and have 
not flinched or quailed through all the perils 
Britain has experienced since the rise of 
Adolf Hitler. Š 

The third of the foregoing quotations, 
moreover, is a paraphrase of the summation 
in a personal message sent by Prime Minister 
Sir Anthony Eden to President Eisenhower 
some days ago an American official 
with whom the Prime Minister discussed the 
present Middle Eastern situation. 

The opinions the Prime Minister expressed 
were so grave in all their implications that 
the American official asked for a summary 
of the conversation, in order to make sure his 
report was correct in detail. The hard-driven 
‘rime Minister himself wrote out the in- 
tormal message on the spot. 

This is only one of å series of similar Brit- 
ish messages to Washington, furthermore, 
all sent in recent days and all on the same 
theme. A very long formal message, setting 
forth the entire situation in fullest detail 
and urgently asking for determined Ameri- 
can action on several fronts, was sent off 
rather more than a week ago. A further 
message, asking for clear proof of American 
support for the Baghdad Pact in the form 
of economic aid, was subsequently sent by 
Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd to Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles. 

As these words are written, the American 
response has not yet come through. The 
long days of waiting, no doubt occasioned by 
the absence of both the President and Sec- 
retary of State from Washington until only 
a few days ago, have given the British leaders 
the feeling of “shouting warnings into a 
feather bed.“ Although Prime Minister 
Eden has just visited the President, some 
members of the Cabinet have even advocated 
another flight to Washington, either by Eden 
himself or by a qualified personal emissary 
capable of putting the facts before President 
Eisenhower on a man-to-man basis. 

Such, then, is the atmosphere within the 
governmental circle. The cause of it is rela- 
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tively simple. In brief, the abrupt dismissal 
of Lt. Gen. Sir John Bagot Glubb from com- 
mand of the Arab Legion in Jordan revealed 
a much greater fundamental insecurity in 
the British position in the Middle East than 
had been previously imagined. 

Perhaps the London view is wrong, but the 
wisest men here think there is momentarily 
danger of a new coup in Jordan, paid for by 

Saudi Arabian oi] dollars, organized by the 
Communist underground, and on by 
the violent propaganda of the Egyptian radio. 
Another successful coup in Jordan, installing 
an anti-Western government there, would 
place the pro-Western government of neigh- 
boring Iraq in serious danger; and in this 
and other ways would directly imperil 
Britain's access to the vital middle eastern 
oll source. In addition, it would vastly in- 
crease the likelihood of an Arab-Israeli war 
this year—and the chances of war this year 
are already quoted at even by the highest 
authorities in London. 

Jordan is by no means the only point 
where the situation is thought to be near the 
explosion point. Britain simply has not the 
military strength and economic resources 
needed to contain the Middle Eastern situa- 
tion single handed. Meanwhile, no common 
Anglo-American policy in the Middle East 
has yet been agreed on in working detail. 
No agreement has even been reached in 
Washington on the practical implementation 
of the so-called Tripartite Declaration, by 
which we are committed to join Britain and 
France in punishing any aggressor in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. In these circum- 
stances, Britain is like a man who feels an 
enemy's hard fingers reaching for his jugular 
vein (which in Britain's case is the Middle 
Eastern oil source), yet can do nothing to 
er off the attack. The blandest com- 
placency appears to reign in W: n. 
EDU EE 44 also ‘well to- Te anD that sunt co 
Britain’s jugular vein runs through the 
Middle East, so too the strategic and political 
jugular vein of the United States of Amer- 
ica happens to run through Britain. 


Dependent Medical Care Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
-the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on the bill to provide medical care for 
the dependents of military personnel. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MILITARY Care ror CIVILIANS 


The bill providing medical care for the 
dependents of military personnel which 
slipped through the House the other day 

calls for close scrutiny in the Senate. Its 
aim is Jnudable. At present the dependents 
of servicemen are given hospital and medical 
care if they live near military facilities; 
otherwise they are left to fend for them- 
selves. Certainly this discrimination should 
be eliminated, and we think it is reasonable 
for the Nation to assume full responsibility 
for the medical care of the families of its 
defenders. Some large questions arise, how- 
ever, as to how this care should be provided. 

The measure passed by the House would 
allow the servicemen to have his depend- 
ents cared for in military hospitals or to 


obtain health insurance with the Govern- 
ment paying part of the cost, As the insur- 
ance benefits he would obtain would afford 
far less security than medical care in Army, 
Navy. or Air Force hospitals, the emphasis 
would necessarily be upon expansion of those 
facilities to care for all, or nearly all, service- 
men's dependents. Not only would this 
entail a great expense to taxpayers; more 
serious, it would result in the drafting of 
doctors to treat the wives and children of 
soldiers, with little regard for the needs of 
the remainder of the country. 

Wives and other dependents of servicemen 
are civilians, and where feasible they should 
be cared for in civilian hospitals. It is true 
that military hospitals need some civilian 
patients so that their doctors will have ex- 
perience in treating all types of cases. But 
this need can be met without moving toward 
the construction of military hospitals to care 
for nearly 3 million dependents of service- 
men. 

In our opinion, Congress ought to provide 
for paying all the cost of an insurance plan 
to assure medical care for these dependents, 
but the great majority of them should be 
treated in civilian hospitals when beds in 
such hospitals are available. It is not sound 
practice to build Federal hospitals and draft 
doctors to accommodate one group of civil- 
ians in discrimination against all others. 


Dulles and Mohammed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues the article by Mr. Elias Gilner 
in connection with the recent testimony 
of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. It appeared in the March 
12, 1956, issue of Congress Weekly and is 
as follows: 

REFLECTIONS IN THE NIGHT 
(By Elias Gilner) 
DULLES AND MOHAMMED 


All of us have nightmares once in a while 
and I am no exception. The other night I 
found myself at the hearing of the Foreign 
Relations Committee when the Honorable 
John Foster Dulles was giving history- 
making replies to the Senators. I sat down 
between Senators FULBRIGHT and Morse and 
listened. 

As long as they dealt with oll and bases I 
did not interfere. The Senators have dealt 
with so much oil and natural gas lately that 
no outsider could possibly tell them any- 
thing. As to bases, everybody knows what 
base means after the shipment of the 18 
tanks to haremland. So these two phases of 
the inquiry I permitted to proceed without 
interruption. 

But when the Honorable J, F. D. made ref- 
erence to the belief that a Jew had killed 
Mohammed, I had to break my silence. 

“Mr. Secretary,” I asked, “were you there 
when that murder was committed?” 

He refiected for a while and with his 
wonted profundity replied: 

“No, Senator; I don't think so.” 

I made a mental note of my new status 
and, glancing at Herbert Hover, Jr., I pro- 
ceeded with more huzpah: 


_ I'll drop the question. 
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“Mr. Dulles,” I said, “did your Saudi- 
Arabian informer give you the name of Mo- 
hammed's assassin?” 

“No,” said the Secretary. 

“Did he tell you whether the assassin was 
Ashkenazic or Sephardic?” 

“I don't follow you, Senator.” 

“I expected that.“ I murmured. “If you 
don't know the difference betwen these two, 
But I'll ask you an- 
other. Since you ventured into history, Mr. 
Dulles, and from this seat in the Chamber 
of the United States Senate, you are sug- 
gesting a new blood-libel, could you possibly 
tell me when, where, and under what circum- 
stances Mohammed died?” 

He mopped his brow. “It was in Arabia— 
ahem—in the seventh century; wasn't it?“ 
he replied, uncertainly. 

“Pretty good, Mr. Secretary,” I encouraged 
him, But you couldn't give me the exact 
date, place, and circumstances of his death; 
could you?” I made a point of stressing the 
word circumstances. He could not, and 
looked helplessly at me. Out of compassion 
for his mute plea, I said: 

“O. K., Mr, Secretary of State, I'll give you 
the answer. No one killed Mohammed. He 
died of fever in the midst of those of his 
disciples who had deemed him immortal, in 
Medina, Arabia, June 7, 632.” 

Mr. Dulles, a bit discomfited, mopped his 
brow for a while in complete silence. Her- 
bert Hoover, Jr., leaned over and whispered 
something into his boss’ ear. Mr. Dulles 
nodded and pounded the table. 

“But,” he exclaimed, “the Saudi-Arabians 
declared that there was a Jew in it, so there 
must have been. After all, how can we doubt 
the word of slavetraders. Besides, our base 
at Dahren would be imperiled.” 

My patriotic feelings were aroused and I 
said: “Contrary to all precedents at such 
proceedings, and to your attitude toward Is- 
rael, I'll show you that I have a human 
heart. I'll help you. 

“Well, there was a Jew, an apostate who 
became a leader of the faithful whose mem- 
ory to the Saudi-Arabians, as Sunnites, is 
anathema. The man's Moslem name was 
Abdallah ibn-Saba, He was a Yemenite and 
founded the sect of ultra-Shiites long after 
Mohammed's death, You may recall, Mr. 
Secretary, that the Moslems are divided into 
Sunnites and Shiites. The Sunnites are the 
orthodox Moslems; the Shiites (the Iranians 
are Shiites) are sectarlans (derived from the 
Arabic word shiah—a party) who cham- 
pioned Ali's right to be Mohammed's suc- 
cessor as the prophet's cousin and son-in-law. 
Abdallah ibn-Saba was an ultra-Shiite in- 
that he believed in the transmigration of 
souls and regarded Ali and his legitimate 
successors as incarnations of God. With this 
view the strictly orthodox Sunnites violently 
disagree. Over the ages Ibn-Saba’s followers 
clashed with the Sunnites and in 780 they, 
with the aid of the more moderate Shiites, 
the Zaidites, even succeeded in wresting the 
caliphate from the Sunnites. This informa- 
tion, Mr. Secretary, will bring you no addi- 
tional oil but will help you lay the ghost 
of a new blood libel, that is, if you are in- 
terested in correcting a false impression.” 

When I awoke, I recalled that the previous 
day was Purim and I had read the Megillah— 
the Book of Esther. Drowsily I began to won- 
der whether my meditations on Haman had 
not somehow catapulted me into the Sen- 
ate Chamber. With the usual optimism of a 
Jew who had seen a lot of bad times and 
read about many more far worse ones, I said 
to myself: Ultimately all Hamans went down 
to defeat and the Jewish cause triumphed. 
Hence now, too, Israel's cause will triumph. 

The important thing is to see to it that the 
ancient concept of kol yisroel chaverim (the 
brotherhood of Israel) is converted from a 
phrase into reality, from a thought into true 
brotherly deeds—big and small. The big 
deeds will give us strength; the small ones— 
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warmth. And there is hardly a match or a 
substitute in our contemporary, Jewish life 
for some of the heart-warming little deeds 
initiated by our forefathers in the distant 
past. 

For instance, take shalach mones—the 
sending of gifts on Purim. Decades back in 
the European countries, however bad the 
overall conditions, however poor the given 
families, they managed on Purim to send a 
small gift, a token of a brother's heart throb- 
bing for his brother in freiden un in leiden— 
in joy and in suffering. Here most of us 
have dropped this tradition and our Purim 
days are the grayer for it. 

These meditations stemmed from a little 
incident which had occurred that morning. 
I was on my way out and opened the door 
when in walked three children. The oldest, 
a girl of about 12, was carrying a covered 
platter. It emitted a wonderful scent. The 
platter contained shalach mones from our 
neighbors, a young orthodox couple with 
whom we have a nodding acquaintance, 
But they remembered us on the morning of 
Purim. They remembered us even though 
we are not orthodox. What mattered to 
them was that we were Jews and neighbors; 
that in the hoary past an arrogant Amalekite, 
a Haman, conspired to annihilate us; that 
he failed; that the Jews of Susa celebrated, 
danced in the streets, showered gifts upon 
each other out of hearts brimming with joy. 

And now, 26 centuries later. anti-Jewish, 
anti-Israel conspiracies are still taking place. 
Their forms are different, their intent the 
same. So my neighbors across the driveway 
telt the need of saying to me, to us; remem- 
ber, our hearts are one. The chain between 
the Jewish hearts of Susa, of New York, of 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem is not broken. 
Their hearts throb with joy in days of gloom 
and doubt. They can throb with hope and 
faith despite discouragement and cynicism. 


Accept the token of it all—shalach mones, 
A platter of good things, good scents. A gift 
of remembrance that we are one. A small, 
warm, pleasure-bringing gift. A symbol of 
brotherhood. A reminder that big gifts to 
a people in peril can bring it new strength 
and ward off the threat. 

(Evrror’s NOTE.—As we go to press it is 
announced that Secretary Dulles, in a cor- 
rected text of his remarks before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, has deleted 


his statement that Mohammed was killed by 
a Jew.) 


Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. DIXON, Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following telegram: 
Congressman H. A. Dixon: 

I would like to respectfully urge you re- 
ject the conference report on farm legisla- 
tion and particularly request you eliminate 
the three price system on wheat dual pari- 
ty provision rigid 90-percent support price 
on basic commodity. It is my opinion if 
present bill is enacted it seems certain to 
increase flour prices substantially and force 
the consumer to pay the equivalent of tax 
on the price of bread. This type of legisla- 
tion in my opinion is unfair to the great 
mass of working people and should be de- 
teated. 

FreD Kurrt NH AN, 
CONTINENTAL BAKING Co. 
OGDEN, UTAH, 
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‘All Eyes on the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 

under leave to extend my remarks in the 

ORD, I include the following editorial 

a the New York Times of April 10, 
5 ALL EYES ON TRE HOUSE 


Last week at his press conference President 
Eisenhower, asked for his opinion of the 
Pending farm bill, which was still in confer- 

committee, said he preferred not to 
Tender a final judgment until “a whole bill 
in front of me.” He admitted at that time, 
that he might settle for something 
less than the administration's original aims. 
have never been one,” he told the news- 
“to believe that you must hold up good 

in order to attain perfection.” 

In some sectors there was a temptation to 
Tead into this statement a declaration that 
Mr. Eisenhower was prepared to make sweep- 
ing compromises on the mangled version of 
farm legislation that emerged from the Sen- 
Ate or the even more horrendous one that was 
nearing completion in the joint conference 
Committee. It seems more reasonable to be- 
leve, however, that the President was merely 
demonstrating once more what he has dem- 
Onstrated frequently in the past, namely, 
that he is a reasonable person—that he is 

to accept things that he doesn't 

like, 80 long as the bill that comes before him 

esents a genuine attempt to carry out the 
Spirit of the legislation he has requested. 

In taking the position he did on that oc- 

fasion Mr. Eisenhower seemed to be leaning 
ard in making it clear to the Senate- 
conferees, who were abundantly aware 
that the bill on which they were at that mo- 
Ment putting the final touches, was unsatis- 
. If anything of the same spirit pre- 
Jalled in the conference committee it was 
Well concealed. The response of Senator EL- 
LENDER’s Senate Committee on Agriculture 
Teflected the truculent, and even belligerent, 
Attitude that characterized the record of the 
Committee since it took charge of this legis- 
lation more than 2 weeks ago. If the Presi- 
dent should veto the catch-all bill then en- 
its final stages, and ask only for the 
Boil bank (the most important single pro- 
Posal in his ), he was told that “he 
Was going to wind up with a goose egg.” 
But those farm bloc leaders who may have 
iterpreted as evidence of weakness Mr. 
Ower’s willingness to make certain 
Concessions in order to get the substance of 
program could have been told that they 
Were courting trouble. It is one thing to 
Bive the President less than everything he 
asked for; it is quite another to go along 
With him on the principal item in his pro- 
&fam—especially when that promises some- 
thing tangible for the farmer right away in 
this election year (which is the farm poli- 
tician’s idea of the way to solve the farm 
Problem)—and then to proceed deliberately 
to write into the measure provision after 
Provision that looks in the diametrically 
opposite direction. 

Secretary Benson has rpeatedly warned 
Congress that, unless it was cleared up, the 
bill could not possibly be considered ac- 
ceptable, but the farm members have com- 
Pletely ignored the warnings. It has ap- 
Peared increasingly evident that they were 
determined to present the White House with 
a measure so repugnant to the spirit of the 

tion's farm program that Mr. 
bone ad would have no alternative but to 
it. 
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Tomorrow Congress has its next to last 
chance to show whether it really wants to see 
at least a reasonably workable farm bill 
passed this year. Tomorrow the conference 
measure goes before the House for the lat- 
ter’s approval. Secretary Benson has speci- 
fied more than once the five points by which 
the conference report falls short of being “a 
good bill.” The President had a chance over 
the weekend to see with his top advisers 
“the whole bill” of the conference committee 
“before him.” And it will hardly come as a 
surprise to anyone who has watched the 
steady deterioration of this legislation since 
it emerged from the committee in the Sen- 
ate that he didn't like what he saw. As Re- 
publican House Leader Martin said in a 
statement giving the substance of the White 
House view, “The conference report doesn't 
meet the test of a good bill.” 

The country wil be watching what hap- 
pens in the House tomorrow, as well it 
should. One sizable group in particular will 
be watching it. That is the membership of 
the biggest and most important farm organ- 
ization in the Nation, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, whose president, Charles 
B, Shuman, citing the five points raised by 
Mr. Benson—and one more—called upon 
Congress last week to reject this report. 


Juvenile Delinquency and the School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert an editorial on juvenile delin- 
quency written by Joseph Paul Bitzer, 
of Lemmon, S. Dak. The editorial ap- 
peared in the March 29, 1956, edition of 
the Lemmon Tribune and has aroused 
considerable local interest. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE SCHOOL 

(By Joseph Paul Bitzer) 

Juvenile delinquency is considered to be 
one of the big social problems throughout 
the United States today. Cooperation and 
understanding are needed to solve it, and 
just as soon as the day comes when young 
people will know that they can no longer 
get by in doing things which are considered 
to be wrong, delinquency for the juvenile will 
no longer be the serious problem it is today. 

THE SCHOOL PROBLEM 


We hear a great deal about the school and 
juvenile delinquency. We also realize that 
there is a school problem throughout the 
Nation. Delinquency gets a good beginning 
in the school because here is a center where 
many students are forced to assemble for 
supposed-to-be learning purposes. Many 
types of personalities and ideas are repre- 
sented in the school, and students have 
learned one thing for sure, and this is that 
school authorities in most cases are more 
afraid of the students than the students are 
of the school authorities. These students 
are not born bad, but when they are together 
they realize, by cooperation, they can 
really “go to town“ and have a good time 
and worry little about getting caught and 
being punished. It is surprising how suc- 
cessful adults could be if they would prac- 
tice some of the splendid cooperation for 
the good which the delinquents carry on 
for the supposed-to-be bad. Young people 
are quick to notice that in many situations 
adults who are to be playing the game fair 
are just as rotten, if not more so, than they 
themselves are. 
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Students are usually very honest in ex- 
plaining what they are up to and why. A 
group of students told me the other day 
that they realized that they were not acting 
properly, but “why worry,” when-they will 
win out anyway. These same students told 
me how they saw to it that every year new 
teachers would come to the school and they 
also explained how they got rid of the 
teachers they didn't care for. The interest- 
ing thing is that the students knew what 
they were talking about and they had con- 
fidence in themselves. 

There is a typical pattern. Certain stu- 
dents do not care to study or perhaps they 
just do not care for a certain teacher. 
Rather than come to school and give the 
teacher a chance and perhaps learn some- 
thing from the teacher, the students go 
home, make up a story of some sort which 
will shock the parents and then the parents 
go to the school board, and the school board 
doesn't care for any trouble, so the superin- 
tendent is questioned and he and the other 
administrators feel it best to avoid trouble 
so the teacher is fired—does not get a con- 
tract for the next year, and then the teacher 
is given sugar coated explanations which 
are to build up his ego rather than have 
him feel that the student don’t want him, 
and the school board and administrators do 
not care to “back him up,” even if the 
teacher could be right and the students 
wrong. 

Schools could and should be practical and 
often teachers and administrators could 
learn a few lessons from the students, but 
generally speaking the school should be op- 
erated so students go to school to learn to do 
what they are told, know what is meant by 
responsibility, and by this procedure the stu- 
dents will be able to “give and take“ much 
better when it is their turn—when they are 
in charge of things themselves, 

Many persons put all the blame on the 
school board. School board members, in 
many situations, are not supposed to be pro- 
fessional educators. And if the administra- 
tors would do their part and the teachers 
would cooperate, and the students would be 
trained to do their part, our schools would 
then be functioning in such a way that the 
school problems of today would be a thing 
of the past and students could actually say 
it is a privilege to go to school and they 
would also learn something and then they 
would qualify for their important role in 
life when the time came. Cooperation and 
understanding are needed. 


CONCLUSION 


Juvenile delinquency is one of the major 
social problems in the United States today. 
The only way we can remedy this evil is to 
let the offenders know that they can no 
longer get by with the things they have been 
doing and are doing. The evil is recognized 
and now it is time to do something about it— 
Put a stop to it now. 


A Modern Medical Research Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Dr. Harvey D. Bingham which appeared 
in the professional journal, Northwest 
Medicine, of July 1955. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A MODERN RESEARCH PLAN 


It has long been apparent to all men of 
scientific mind that nature is very generous 
in divulging her secrets to those gifted with 
vision. Consequently, the following plan for 
a worldwide research problem evolved on the 
theory that nature is figuratively standing 
with open hands waiting for us to see the 
obvious wealth of knowledge she is holding 
forth, These secrets are not so hidden that 
they require years of tedious searching with 
elaborate and expensive research equipment, 
but, are secrets that lie in the open, waiting 
to be assembled, evaluated, and put to use 
in bringing about a higher state of world 
health. 


In this day, when wars and prevention of 
wars cost billions of dollars, when yearly costs 
of governments run into staggering sums, 
cost of the following research program is but 
a trifle, while the valuable accumulated data 
would be tremendous. How great would be 
the benefits to humanity if more money were 
spent improving man’s health and less spent 
on designs for man's destruction. 


BASIC PLAN 


The following basic plan, simple in effect, 
Is to send medical men to all friendly nations 
to spend a minimum of 1 year accumulating 
data concerning all phases of health, and 
factors influencing health, in these countries. 
They would then return this information 
periodically to a central station for evalua- 
tion and analysis. 

These men, presumably young physicians 
willing to work for a year or more on a salary 
before starting their own practice, will inti- 
mately mingle with the people of their desig- 
nated country, constantly inquiring into the 
habits of those people concerning their pre- 
dominant diseases, diets, life expectancy, cli- 
matic and economic influences, family life, 
birth control, and thousands of other factors 
which influence the health of those people. 
In this way, secrets of why one nation ts free 
from one disease or has a high morbidity or 
mortality from another disease may be 
uncovered. 

I believe that diet will be of special value 
in that it could easily lead us into more in- 
telligent research on metabolic disorders. 
Diet alone may tell us why one nation has 
exceptionally strong teeth, another free from 
arthritis, and may provide clues concerning 
control or cure of many diseases thought to 
be due to a disturbed metabolism. 

ORGANIZATION 

Now, how can such a program be organ- 
ized, financed, and conducted, and become 
an effective working institution? 

Let us assume, due to its merits, that a 
large foundation such as Ford, Rockefeller, or 
the United States Government provides the 
financing. 

As in any undertaking, a leader must be 
selected. This man must be carefully picked 
for his ability as an organizer, coordinator, 
and for his proven research stature. He will 
be chief director and will supervise all phases 
of the experiment. He will assemble the 
necessary personnel to classify and evaluate 
the data as it is received from the field. He 
will be responsible for assigning various 
problems to various medical centers and 
pharmaceutical houses for research and eval- 
uation. He will direct publication and dis- 
tribution of all pertinent material for the 
benefit of anyone interested in research. 


PERSONNEL 


In assembling his personnel, he will seek 
applicants from class A hospitals graduating 
interns. Care will be exercised to pick young 
physicians of high mentality and of an espé- 
cially inquiring mind. Let us assume he will 
offer each suitable applicant a salary of 
$5,000 a year with all expenses paid. Factors 
such as ability to speak a foreign language 
may determine where the young physician 
is to be sent. When he departs for his desig- 
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nated country, he will be given a detailed 
chart showing the information desired, Each 
month he will send a complete report to the 
home station with his conclusions and the- 
ories. He will travel the length and breadth 
of his territory mingling with all classes, 
always asking questions, observing condi- 
tions, and in every way possible gathering 
information concerning the health of that 
nation. He may observe that there is total 
absence of asthma or tuberculosis in his ter- 
ritory and not know why until his informa- 
tion is digested later at some research center, 
Because of his medical background, he will 
be able to gain valuable information from 
physicians and hospitals in his territory. 
In this way stubborn diseases, whose cause 
and cure have eluded us, may begin to be 
controlled. Vital clues may become obvious 
and lead to solutions of medical problems 
which have defied solution for centuries. 

Many countries have areas in which there 
are no physicians or hospitals. Whole tribes 
of people live and die without ever having 
had other than tribal medicine man care. 
Many of these treatments have merit because 
primitive medical care has been handed 
down from generation to generation and has 
been found to have value without anyone 
ever knowing why this or that herb or cure 
was efficacious. The investigator may be 
taxed to the utmost in elliciting this infor- 
mation from tribal medicine men or mid- 
wives. 

Because so many of our drugs are of plant 
origin, a student of botany could well be 
included in the team, Also, due to the in- 
fluence of vectors in transmission of disease 
and their effect on general health, considera- 
tion should be given as to advisability of an 
entomologist (could be a qualified student) 
being on each team to accumulate all pos- 
sible information concerning insect life in 
the given area. Presence or absence of cer- 
tain insects might well be the clue to pres- 
ence or absence of any one disease in that 
area. 

BASIS OF PLAN 


Practicality of this research plan received 
strong support in the recent Vidiclinic on 
coronary heart disease. Some astute ob- 
server noted that Italians suffer less from 
coronary heart disease than do Americans. 
Thus a research group from Minnesota is now 
actively endeavoring to discover the cause. 
This could easily become the pattern for 


many other diseases which plague the human 
race. 


* 

Major premise behind this theory is based 
upon the reason that discovery of a great 
number of medical facts has been by acci- 
dent rather than by elaborate and expensive 
research. Diabetes, a common, well-known 
disease, was discovered many, many years 
ago in the Near East by someone observing 
that honeybees swarmed around the urine of 
some soldiers and ignored that ot others. 
An account of the early history of chinchona 
bark was reported by the botanist de Jussieu 
who visited Loxa in 1739. He learned of a 
Jesuit missionary who had suffered an attack 
of malaria and who was cured by chinchona 
bark administered to him by an Indian medi- 
eine man from a neighboring village. Dr. 
William Withering, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, obtained knowledge of the value of digi- 
talis in treating dropsy from a home remedy 
used by an old lady in Shropshire in 1775. 
“Beautiful lady” or belladonna was used by 
Italian women in the 14th century to dilate 
their eyes and thus enhance their beauty. 
Physostigmine was first discovered in the 
17th century when Negroes of the Calabar 
coast of West Africa were observed to be using 
it as an ordeal for persons accused of crimes. 
Curare, a relatively recent discovery, was 
first found in South America, where it was 
used by the natives to poison the tips of their 
arrows. This caused a quick paralysis. Now 
it is used widely in surgery as an adjunct to 
various anesthetics. Thus, could we be 
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passing up valuable medical information be- 
cause we are so unobserving of natural phe- 
nomena, Why not a planned method of ob- 
servation? 

In view of the colossal sums of money spent 
yearly on research, I believe this method will 
show far quicker and greater returns per 
dollar spent. 


The United States and Middle East Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Jo- 
seph B. Schechtman, a specialist in Mid- 
dle East affairs, has written the follow- 
ing article entitled, The Bogey of Arab 
Oil,” which contains a number of inter- 
estimg observations on United States oil 
needs. It appeared in the Congress 
Weekly for March 12, 1956: 

The discussion of United States policy in 
the Middle East is being largely dominated 
by the oll argument. Those advocating the 
necessity—if not the desirability—of conces- 
sions to Arab demands, irrespective of their 
jJustness and reasonableness, point out that 
already in 1952, proved oll reserves in Mid- 
dle East were reckoned at some 55 percent 
of world reserves, or 72 percent of those 
outside the Soviet Union. 

Last month, when President Elsenhower 
was conferring with Prime Minister Eden 
on a common Anglo-American policy, there 
appeared in the New York Times of Feb- 
Tuary 3 a well-timed upward revision of 
this estimate. It was based, as the paper 
itself candidly stated, on an obscure table 
buried in the background documents at- 
tached to the so-called McKinney report on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. This table 
was compiled by Wallace E. Pratt, who was 
described as a man who had spent a life- 
time in the petroleum industry, 1. e., in 
the service of oil companies—and who him- 
self acknowledged that his data reflected the 
views of all the major oil companies. In 
striking contradiction to the assessment by 
the United States Department of Interior 
(buried in the same documents), which es- 
timated! proved Middle East oil reserves at 
97.5 billion barrels at the end of 1954, and 
to that of the Oil and Gas Journal which 
evaluated them at 126.3 billion barrels at 
the end of 1955, Mr. Pratt's table asserted 
that those oil reserves amounted to 230 
billion barrels, thus more than doubling all 
previous estimates. According to this pre- 
sentation, the Middle East contains three- 
quarters of the entire proved reserves of the 
non-Soviet world. 

Since both the peace economy and pros- 
pective war requirements of the free world 
are largely dependent on an adequate oil 
supply, these figures were clearly intended to 
Provide the Arab States with a powerful, al- 
most irresistible, means of pressure. It is 
claimed that the Arab States by denying to 
the United States and its allies access to 
their oll riches, by canceling American and 
British concessions, could divert the life- 
blood which the free world must have for 
Its very existence. This thesis 18 disputed 
by Dr. Benjamin Shwadron, editor of Middle 
Eastern Affairs and author of the authorita- 
tive book, The Middle East, Ou and the 
Great Powers. In a letter to the New York 
Times, he showed that the rulers of oil- 
producing Arab countries could ill afford to 
dispense with American and British oil com- 
panies since their budgets are almost com- 
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pletely dependent on the oil revenues they 
receive from them. 

Let us examine the prevailing notion that 
the free world cannot do without Arab oil,” 
and how realistic is the possibility that the 
Arab rulers could do without the Americans 
and the British. 

The term Middle East” as depository of 
oll reserves is being currently used as synony- 
mous with oil-producing “Arab States.“ more 
Specifically with Saudi Arabia and Iraq, 
which are both oil-rich and violently op- 
Posed to any pro-Israel move of the Western 
democracies. This is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion. Of the 8,800 million tons of proved oil 
reserves in the Middle East (1952 estimate), 
Saudi Arabia was credited with 2.250 million 
tons and Iraq with 1.650—a total of 3,900 
Million tons, or 444 percent of the total. 
The remaining 55.6 percent was divided as 
follows: the Sheikkdoms of Kuwait (where 
half of the concession is in American hands) 
With 2,500 million tons; Qatar with 300 
million; and Bahrein (the entire concession 
is American) with 40 million; Iran with 2,000 
Million tons (40 percent of the concession 
is American); and Egypt with 80 million tons 
has never been a source of supply for the 
world market, Thus, Saud! Arabia and Iraq 
by themselves are not nearly as formidable 
as when they are falsely identified with the 
“Middle East“ as a whole. 

Nor should the term “proved reserves“ be 
Considered as identical with actual produc- 
tion. In 1952, the United States, with one- 
third of the world reserve, was producing 
half of the world’s oll consumption, while 
the Middle East, with over half of the world's 
Teserves, was yielding less than one-fifth of 
World production. It must be taken into 
Consideration that in the years 1951-54 
the Arab sector of the Middle East had 
largely profited from Dr. Mossadegh's can- 
cellation of the British oll concession in Iran. 
The Iranian nationalists expected that this 
step would cause a major calamity in the 
Western World's oil supply. They were badly 
mistaken. During the 3 years when no 
oll was flowing from the refineries of 
Abadan—Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Kuwait 
Cagerly availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to increase spectacularly their oil pro- 
duction, and in terms of crude oil easily 
Made the loss of the 32 million tons 
Of the Persian output. Saudi Arabia alone 
ralsed her production from 26,196,852 tons 
in 1950 to 46,174,073 tons in 1954. Stephen 
Hamsley Longrigg in a study, Oil in the Mid- 
dle East, published in 1954 under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, noted that “already by 1952 there 
Were those who saw more embarrassment 
than satisfaction in the reappearance of 
major Persian supplies on the market.” 

The abortive Iranian attempt must have 
brought home to the Arab oil-producing 
countries the hard truth that by abstaining 
from production they leave no unfillable 
Void in the world petroleum market, and that 
the losses sustained during such abstensions 
fre almost never recoverable. Indeed, 
though Iran had in 1954 concluded a new 
oil agreement with a consortium of eight 
Western companies, she has as yet not even 
approximately restored her former place in 
the oli production of the Middle East region. 

It is not likely that Saudi Arabia or Iraq 
Would be very tempted to repeat the disas- 
trous Iranian performance. Their loyalty to 
the cause of the Arab League can hardly be 
expected to go so far as to risk the loss of 
their oll royalties which, in 1954, amounted 
to 6260 million for Saudi Arabia alone and 
Which constituted more than three-fourths 
of her entire budget. Saudi Arabia's con- 
duct at the time of the Palestine partition 
decision is indicative in this regard. Jobn 
B. Philby, probably the most qualified expert 
On Arab affairs, writes in his Arabian Jubilee: 

“The only really efective action which the 
Saudi Arabian government could have taken, 
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namely the cancellation of the American oil 
concession as a policy against American 
championship of the Jewish cause, was 
meyer considered seriously, or considered 
only to be rejected out of hand as prejudical 
to the economic interests of the country, in 
spite of a spate of propaganda sponsored by 
unfriendly elements in Iraq and Trans- 
jordan.” 


King Ibn Saud assured the Arabian Amer- - 


lean Oil Co. at the time that its concessions 
were in no way jeopardized. The New York 
Herald Tribune reported on February 27, 
1948, that “in return for his friendship, 
Aramco redoubled its lobbying in Washing- 
ington to convince the Government that sup- 
port of Palestine might force abandonment 
of the potentially greatest investment in any 
foreign country.” Forcefully pursued by 
Wiliam EH. Eddy, former United States Min- 
ister to Saudi Arabia, this argument failed 
to impress the United States Administra- 
tion. Herbert Fels, a State Department ad- 
viser, noted that the “fear that the Arab 
States might cancel the concessions owned 
by American or British oil enterprises if their 
governments consented to the partition of 
Palestine * * has shown itself un- 
founded.” In his opinion, “the fear now 
that, in the event of a war with the Soviet 
Union, the Arab States would willingly turn 
towards the U. S. S. R., and transfer control 
of the oil resources,” is equally unfounded. 

The possibility of the oil-producing Arab 
countries breaking off agreements with the 
United States under any circumstances is 
very slight, but even such an eventuality 
would prove far from catastrophic. The 
fact is that the United States is in no way 
dependent on oil supply from the Middle 
East. The known underground producible 
reserve of crude petroleum in the United 
States is estimated at nearly 28 billion bar- 
rels. This is, however, far from the limit 
of this country’s actual oil resources. Ac- 
cording to A. I. Levorsen, Professor of Geol- 
ogy at Stanford University, and past presi- 
dent of the American Association of Petrol- 
eum Geologists: 

“Today, as always, since the beginning of 
the oll industry, the biggest petroleum re- 
source is that which is as yet undiscovered. 
The present known reserves are but a work- 
ing stock, and they reflect a balance between 
costs—of discovery, production and carrying 
charges—and the incentive to discover new 
reserves. The fact that the present United 
States reserves represent only twelve times 
the current consumption is not necessarily 
alarming, since the average proved reserve 
has for many years fluctuated between 12 
and 15 times the annual consumption. Dis- 
covery in the past has more than kept pace 
with consumption, and reserves are currently 
the greatest recorded.” 

Harvard's professor of geology, Kirthley F. 
Mather, considers it “a safe expectation” 
that the actual reserves of oil beneath the 
United States surface are twice, and per- 
haps as much as three times, the proved 
reserves of 28 billion barrels.” 

Any discussion of oil needs and supply in 
this country must take into account the fact 
that American géologists, engineers, and 
economists haye devised refinery techniques 
which insure the most efficient use of every 
barrel of oll brought to surface. At the 
same time, every effort is being made to speed 
up the discovery of new pools, either in new 
localities or by deeper drilling in oll-fields, as 
well as to increase the percentage of recovery 
from already discovered pools by improved 
methods of production. 

In addition to domestic oil resources, the 
United States can always count on proved re- 
serves in the Caribbean-Gulf of Mexico re- 
gion which, as of January 1, 1949, amounted 
to over 20 million barrels, while total proved 
reserves for the remainder of North and 
3 America are estimated at 18 million 
barrels. 
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It should also not be overlooked that mod. 
ern science and technology have provided an 
alternative source of supply for petroleum 
products, Already now, an appreciable frac- 
tion of American requirements is being met 
by the synthests of liquid hydrocarbons from 
natural gas. A pilot plant for the synthesis 
of petroleum from oil shale has been put into 
operation at Rifle, Colo., by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. Methods of synthesizing 
petroleum products from coal, developed by 
German scientists before and during World 
War II. are being checked and improved in 
the research laboratories and demonstration 
piants of governmental bureaus and private 
corporations in the United States. During 
the war, these methods produced substantial 
quantities of synthetic gasoline that helped 
materially in providing power for the Ger- 
man war machine. In peacetime the suc- 
cess of the oll-shale industry in Scotland and 
Sweden proves not only the technological 
but also the economic feasibility of this 
expedient. 

Outlining the prospects of supplanting 
natural oil by synthetic sources, Kirthley F. 
Mather describes these alternative sources as 
almost unbelievably abundant. In the 
United States alone there Is enough oil shale 
and coal available to provide the equivalent 
of 2 billion barrels of crude oil each year for 
at least 1,000 years. A. I. Levorsen puts the 
United States natural gas reserve at 174 tril- 
Hon cubic feet; Canada has a reserve from 
5 to 10 trillion cubic feet. 

It is true that the presently available meth- 
ods of synthetic oll production are still too 
complicated and expensive to permit com- 
petition with natural petroleum products. 
Professor Mather is, however, confident that 
this is not an insuperable obstacle and that 
there is every reason to expect the gradual 
replacement of natural oll by synthetic prod- 
ucts which will prove adequate for all hu- 
man needs, for as long a time as they are 
needed. 

It is evident from these figures that this 
country relying solely on its own production 
will be more than adequately supplied for the 
foreseeable future. Should the two oil-rich 
Arab states, in a sudden burst of destructive 
fanaticism, ever decide to cancel American 
and British oil concessions, those oil com- 
panies will of course suffer financially, but 
there is certainly nothing frightening about 
this prospect for the vital interests of the 
United States and its allies. They tan do 
without Arab oil. 


Why I Am Dedicated to Teaching 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, in the Lepanto (Ark.) Record for 
March 24 there appeared an essay writ- 
ten by Mr. J. D. McGehee, superintend- 
ent of schools at Lepanto, which was 
awarded high recognition in the Lion 
Oil Co, teacher essay scholarship fund. 

This essay, entitled “Why I am Dedi- 
cated to Teaching,” is an affirmative 
document characteristic of the highest 
ideals in the fleld of education. It in- 
dicates the basic ingredient which ranks 
our educational system among the 
leaders in the world—a devoted and a 
dedicated teaching staff. 

Mr. McGehee, who is recognized as 
one of the leading educators in Arkan- 
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sas, has made of his position in the 
Lepanto schools a forum for work in all 
phases of community endeayor and has 
extended the scope of educational as- 
sistance into all phases of community 
living. In this, Mr. McGehee has 
broadened his own abilities and has 
given to his community even a greater 
service. 

The Lion Oil Co., one of the fine in- 
dustries of Arkansas, has carried on a 
program of public service far afield from 
its commercial endeavors. The diversi- 
fied programs of the Lion Oil Co, have 
made Arkansas a better place for its 
citizens to live and prosper. Many 
young people have earned scholarships 
and many adults have received assist- 
ance for research and others have re- 
ceived recognition for service because of 
the enlightened and public spirit of the 
Lion Oil Co. 


For these reasons, it is an honor to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this 
essay and commend both Mr. McGehee, 
the educator, and the Lion Oil Co., the 
highest type of American business. 

Way I Am DEDICATED TO TEACHING 
(By J. D. McGehee) 


Any reason that I may give as to why I am 
dedicated to teaching could probably be cate- 
gorized as a selfish one. 

First of all, I just plain love children 
and youth. I love all children—the meek, 
the lowly, the dirty ones, the retarded ones, 
the mentally alert, the extrovert, and the in- 
trovert. I love to observe, to work with, and 
to assist this stream of humanity in its con- 
stant search for ways to dramatize the God- 
given talents peculiar to each individual. 

I love the challenge that accompanies the 
enthusiasm, the profound falth and opti- 
mism of youth. I love to live, and children 
were not born to die—only to live. 

I love to live and work on the frontiers 
of society as we attempt to recreate and fash- 
ion from day to day a dynamic, democratic 
social order. I love to work in the broader 
aspects of teaching with adult citizens. I 
love to be a part of the leadership that helps 
the citizens of a community crystallize their 
thoughts and desire, and in turn helps estab- 
lish worthy community goals which tend to 
strengthen democratic institutions. 

I love to soldier in an army of dedicated 
citizen-teachers who have as a common goal 
the eradication of man’s age-old problems— 
ignorance, injustice, and poverty. I love to 
think that I am on the front line of defense 
in this great struggle for freedom as we know 
and love it in a great constitutional democ- 
racy. I teach with the high hopes that 
my children may have the opportunity to 
ee also, provided they choose to do just 

During World War IT, on the battle- scarred 
fields of Europe, I made a covenant with my 
conscience that given an opportunity, I 
would forever dedicate my life and talents 
to the field of public education, for it was 
then and is now my sincere conviction that 
the strong public school more than any other 
institution stands as democratic capitalism's 
greatest ally. 

Finally, the spiritual values inherent in 
the discipline of teaching is a soul-searing 
experience. The opportunities in teaching 
for learning, for traveling, and for sharing 
one's experiences with others, are unequaled. 

Perhaps more than all this I teach because 
I am dealing with individuals who have a 
spark of divinity in their souls and minds, 
and somewhere in the interaction of minds 
I link myself with immortality. 

And as I teach, I hope to pass on a way of 
life that is ever expanding and more bounti- 
ful in individual choices and awards. In 
this process I ask only that there are some 
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to hear, and learn, and understand, that they 
may shape and endure, and thus truly fulfill 
themselves. 


Loyalty to American Idealism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the inspiring address delivered 
by Timothy J. Murphy, national com- 
mander in chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, the evening 
of March 24, 1956, at the Hotel Bradford 
in Boston, Mass., on the occasion of a 
reception to National Commander in 
Chief Timothy J. Murphy by the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars: 

LOYALTY TO AMERICAN IDEALISM 


(Address delivered by Timothy J. Murphy, 
national commander in chief, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars) 


“It is of the utmost importance that there 
be, among our people, a great revival of faith 
in those ideals which lie at the bedrock of 
our freedom ,our economic order, and our 
American way of life.” (From top award, 
Freedoms Foundations, Valley Forge, 1955, by 
Vincent Godfrey Burns.) 

In an address on Americanism, by a good 
VFW member, Judge Michaei Musmanno, 
said: “I asked my father ‘what it was you 
said when you kissed the flag?’ He replied: 
‘I said thank God for a country where an 
immigrant coal miner's son can become a 
judge“ That father expressed simply but 
more eloquently than he knew, the meaning 
of America, the land of opportunity in con- 
tradistinction to life in the Old World; for 
him a basic American ideal had been realized 
in the distinction attained by his son. Yes, 
they came from everywhere, the Englishman 
and the Dutch, the Irish, Welsh, and Scots, 
the Italian, Greek, and French, the Teuton, 
Norse, Spaniard and Slav, Negro and some 
orientals—all seeking freedom—religious, po- 
litical or economic, and all contributing in 
various ways to making American a land of 
one people with one language who can say 
with pride: This is my home.“ 


They know it to be a home because in it 
they enjoy the maximum of freedom. They 
know it to be a government conceived in the 
name of Liberty, and one established by, and 
for, the average man. Most know that it did 
not just suddenly happen, this Union of free 
States but is in the light of history a cul- 
mination, the promised land at the end of 
the long and bloody road on which man 
travelled in his quest for freedom, Immortal 
documents mark its tortuous and uphill 
course: Magna Charta, the Mayflower Pact, 
Jefferson's Rights of British America, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the Bill of Rights, 
and the Emancipation Proclamation. Free- 
dom emerged triumphant but it still must 
be defended. 

We recognize that much remains to be done 
to make our democracy work fairly and em- 
ciently particularly in the realm of its eco- 
nomic system and civil rights but some in- 
stead of offering constructive criticlsm and 
working for the betterment of the state chisel 
away at things that made the land great. 
They play directly into the hands of our for- 
midable enemy. Those offenders are the 
“parlor pinkos,” half-baked intelligentsia, 
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and some left of left “liberals” found in all 
segments of our society; those who harm the 
most operate in the higher institutions of 
learning, public schools, and in publicity 
media. Some have been exposed, others ran 
to cover and many asked the protection of 
the fifth amendment. However there are 
many misguided individuals today, who al- 
though not Communists follow various left- 
wing Professor Snerds, men with impressive 
academic degrees and called the higher 
thinkers. It is believed that too often these 
disciples of the Snerds, the young teachers 
and writers, parrot the remarks and line of 
thinking of this peculiar species of pinko in 
order to claim membership in what they be- 
lieve to be a stratospheric intelligentsia—a 
lofty place in the world of the mind, far re- 
moved from the ordinary citizen. Many of 
this ilk tag veterans and veterans organiza- 
tions as hero worshippers, practitioners of a 
corny, outdated Americanism, and always 
hitting the Congress for handouts. This type 
of intellectual is so above the crowd that he 
thinks little and cares less of what the John 
Does and the Bill Browns think about public 
and international issues. The voices from 
the grassroots are for him a thing of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing. He does not 
know that democracy as a way of living with 
others is usually defined as a government by 
the people. For such Snerds and their satel- 
lites we must be on guard. 

This must be watched for particularly 
in the school teachers with strong leftist 
tendencies who instruct our youth. Some 
of them wittingly and some of them un- 
wittingly are directly down the alley of the 
Communist master plan for infiltration with 
the intent of winning the minds of our 
young men and women. 

What is the Russian plan? One of the 
best terse explanations that I have seen 
was disclosed by one who should know, a 
Russian and naturalized American, Nicholas 
T. Goncharoff. The ex-Russian tank com- 
mander in World War II is now Director of 
the Free Russian Youth Club in New York 
City. His mother died of undernourishment 
in 1933 because of Stalin's organized famine 
and his father was exiled to Siberia and 
seen no more along with many more of the 
100,000 clergy and priests sent there by 
Stalin between 1928 and 1938. Goncharoff, 
naturalized citizen and good American, who 
had had enough of it in Russia, told a group 
of prominent American businessmen what 
aside from general espionage, he believed 
the plan of the Communist conspiracy in the 
United States to be. 

First. To use the official institutions of the 
United States, especially the educational in- 
stitutions to influence the youth of America. 

Second. To work with energy and great 
cleverness between both the professors and 
the intellectuals in the United States. 

Third. To infiltrate labor unions—espe- 
cially steel unions, oll and electric. 

Fourth. To take advantage of all the mis- 
takes of the social, economic, cultural and 
religious agencies in the United States. And 
never to work directly as a Communist but 
rather to influence the people who are 
pacificists and isolationists. To achieve mis- 
understanding, dissatisfaction with and also 
the possibility of splitting the allies of the 
United States. 

This might be called the long-range 
mission of the Communist Party in the 
United States. We are all wise to the short- 
range, kiss-and-make-up policies. And as 
Cardinal Spellman said last year: We Amer- 
icans need to remember how definite a sen- 
tence of death has been passed upon us by 
the very power by whom we have been asked 
peacefully to coexist.” But mark you at the 
very top of the list given by the Russian- 
American was the use of educational institu- 
tions to influence youth, and the influence 
that they hoped to exercise on certain intel- 
lectuals and professors. 

For this reason I beg of you report to the 
FBI all those that you believe to be Com- 
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Munists and fellow travelers but watch 
Closely the Professor Snerds and their fol- 
lowers, The first important check is have 
they or do they now belong to Communist- 
front organizations? Every member of the 
VFW should have the Senate's latest valuable 
study: The Communist Party of America: 
What it is. How it works.” 

Tt is also time to grow apprehensive when 

teachers belittle the stature and ideals of the 
Fathers. Toachers that call John 
Adam an unintelligent lawyer; or Thomas 
Jefferson insincere; or George Washington a 
Mediocre individual who had aspirations to 
become new world royalty are, if the teachers 
are sane, trying purposely to weaken our 
Youngsters belief in the greatest men our 
Country ever produced, and inferentially to 
belittie our institutions and Government. 
are not the people we want to teach 

our children, 

Watch this also: such apologists and de- 

of our history, oftem men who claim 
to have little in common with the average 
Man, will disparage veterans’ parades such as 
ty Day, and decry our turning out on 
Certain days to perpetuate the memories and 
keep alive the history of our heroes and re- 
vered dead. Their reaction to these activities 
is that veterans are publicity seekers and 
showoffs. We must be standing for some of 
the things that they would forget; we must 
be fighting for some of the American issues 
that they oppose. ° 
If democracy is a right way of thinking, 
then it should be made a reality in every 
Phase of home and school thinking and 
Practice. I submit that sound patriotic edu- 
Cation, solid Americanism, supported by 
will more than anything else develop 
in our youth a profound love of country 
and a hatred of communism, Now, not all 
educators will go along with this, particu- 
larly the Snerds, Sometimes they write con- 
ble twaddle about professors and their 
Tights—how they should be the judges of 
the books and courses of instruction pre- 
sented. Now let's get this straight, we of 
the VFW most certainly stand for academic 
freedom, freedem of speech and thought, 
but not for the freedom of leftwingers and 
their varying degree of pink satellites to 
influence youth by pointing out the charms 
ot the Soviet world, plugging the philosophy 
Of Karl Marx, and playing down the precious 
depository of American happiness, the Con- 
Stitution of the United States and those 
Who framed it. 
Many prominent Americans have taken up 
the cudgels in this fight that will continue 

Varying degrees as long as these are to- 
talitarian philosophies. Paxton Blair, former 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New York, 
faid: “It must be affirmed that every citi- 
zen in a free economy, no matter the wares 
he plies, must defer to the sovereignty of 
the consumer." Our children and our grand- 
Children are the consumers of education. 
We pay the bills. It is the duty of those 
Who love this land, have defended its in- 
Stitutions in wars, and expect to pass them 
©n to posterity to scrutinize with care both 
the teachers and the books of youth—our 
Most precious possession. Do we not want 
our progeny to preserve liberty for them- 
Selves and posterity? I do hope that all 
fathers and mothers will keep a keen eye 
On the kind of education that their chil- 
dren are receiving. We should expect schools 

give students a workable understanding 
ot the democratic way of life. Is that being 

in your community? 

It is desirable that young people think hard 
and straight about the basic American prin- 
ciples. There is plenty of room for diver- 
Bence of opinion on detalls; that is one rea- 
kon we have elections. But no authoritarian 
System in the world would dare accept the 
basic principle that men, irrespective of their 
race, religion, or class are born as in this 

world with equal rights that the 
founders thought to be unalienable—‘life, 
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liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” That 
is the essense of it all, the alpha and omega 
of the system, the law, and the prophets. 

The Declaration of Independence, the 
charter of liberty, and the Constitution of 
the United States, the charter of human 
rights, were expressions of the thoughts and 
feelings of the plain people—farmers, labor- 
ers, mechanics, shopkeepers, and artisans. 
Their unorganized but deeply felt ideas of a 
democracy were, after much debate, given 
polish in language and exactness in content 
by such men as the Adamses, Jefferson and 
Madison, Franklin and Hamilton, and others. 
But these great leaders would have approved 
the words of Carl Sandburg, the poet: 


“Let us make pioneer prayers. 
Let working clothes be sacred.” 


And here in the New World, amid a pollti- 
cal scene that had then become chaotic, the 
representatives of the people, and voicing the 
people’s highest aspirations drafted the Con- 
stitution; in the oft-repeated words of Glad- 
stone “the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man.“ This accomplished at a time when 
only the most cultured, highest born, and 
most aristocratic men could hold office in 
Europe, and where the people had little, if 
anything, to say about the government— 
lands wherein there was also much racial and 
religious persecution. But a new race had 
developed over here, one of men who had 
tasted Mberty, and as the repression of their 
rights became more pronounced, the people 
rebelled. In fact, the bloodless revolution of 
1689 in the Bay Colony of Massachusetts 
brought back a modicum of self-government 
that had been previously enjoyed, but his- 
torians are agreed it foreshadowed the spirit 
of "76. s : 

In this respect, it 1s of interest that in 
the commemoration this year of the 175th 
anniversary of the State constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, our State bar association has de- 
veloped a comprehensive program to inform 
school children of the history and implica- 
tions of their constitytion and its influence 
in the drafting of the Constitution of the 
United States. It is of interest that the Bill 
of Rights of the Federal Constitution is an 
almost verbatim copy of the declaration of 
rights of the Massachusetts constitution. It 
is a program designed to inform as well as to 
inculcate respect for the people of that day 
who were both spiritually and mentally pre- 
pared to preserve liberty for themselves 
and posterity.” 

There have been many fine talks and 
lectures on the subject. Among them that 
of Rear Adm, Samuel Eliot Morison, noted 
historian and official historian of the Navy. 
In his brilliant address, he pointed out that 
after all the Massachusetts State constitu- 
tion was the product of many plain people, 
the hardworking down to earth men of simple 
life but who expressed themselves freely 
as to the issues and particularly such things 
as a bill of rights. These talks took place 
at town meetings, in gatherings at the vil- 
lage stores, and in the churches of the State. 
The farmers of western Massachusetts said 
that they wanted a constitution that would 
“protect them from themselves.“ Buta con- 
stitution was brought forth and adopted in 
1780 with John Adams often called the fa- 
ther. This cross section of the people, the 
average man of their day wanted as Ai 
Smith said in a speech at Harvard on the Fed- 
eral Constitution, something that would 
“guarantee” and “safeguard.” He called the 
Federal Constitution, the “night watchman 
of democratic representative Government,” 
and added, “Keep your eye on the Consti- 
tution.” Smith knew back in 1933 that 
crackpots, pinkos,“ “one worlders,” and now 
the Communists and their fellow travelers 
would do all possible to try and to erode it 
by subtle means. 

Admiral Morison wrote of these early 
Massachusetts people as being tough but 
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nervous” a “tenacious but restless race.“ He 
said they were “a people with few social 
graces, yet capable of deep friendships and 
abiding loyalties; law abiding yet individual- 
istic, and impatient of restraint by Govern- 
ment or regulation in business.” To them 
and those of the other colonies who forged 
a Nation of States should go our highest 
homage and a perpetual remembrance by 
us, the people who inherited their good earth. 
May we of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
this confused time intensify our efforts to re- 
member our patriots, what they stood for and 
what they accomplished. I hope that we 
will always sponsor a loyalty day and carry 
on our Americanism program even though 
some of our fellow citizens pooh pooh it. 
We do not propose to pass on a watered down 
heritage, and we shall resist in every way 
possible the efforts of the Communists, 
Snerds, and others who try to lessen its 
greatness. 

We know that this Nation that shelters us 
and nurtures us is not perfect. Yet it stands 
as the greatest free of Government 
in the history of mankind. And it is our 
duty to strive for that perfection called the 
American dream. Never forget that if we are 
complacent and fail to practice and defend 
the ways of democracy, we can lose its price- 
less benefits. 

The Constitution of the United States, a 
living thing, susceptible of growth, was not 
for any particular generation, but as Henry 
Clay said in the Senate “for posterity—un- 
limited, undefined, endless, perpetual, pos- 
terity.” That means our children, and their 
children, and on and on. ‘That is why all we 
ean do for them in the way of sound educa- 
tion that teaches the privileges, rights, duties 
and responsibilities of the good citizen, com- 
prise a major contribution to the preserva- 
tion of the Republic. A loyalty to Ameri- 
canism is the best bulwark against com- 
munism, 

Let us see to it that no brand of left 
wingism, domestic or imported, undermine 
the ideals that gave meaning to the spirit 
that conquered a wilderness and developed 
the rich and powerful America where an im- 
migrant coal miner’s son may become a 
judge. Yes, rich and powerful, but are we 
not assisting countries throughout the earth 
with staggering sums of money and goods? 
That bespeaks a great country with a great 
soul wherein dwell high ideals and demo- 
cratic principles. And since democracy is 
only the sum total of its individuals, as the 
individuals move toward higher ideals so 
moves the Nation. . 

Let us be loyal to pure Americanism; let 
us keep fafth in the beliefs of the found- 
ers. As Carl Schurz said: “Ideals are like 
stars. You will not succeed in touching them 
with your hands, but, like the seafaring man, 
you choose them as your guides, and follow- 
ing them, you will reach your destiny.” 

My friends, this country, the leader of the 
free world, has a glorious destiny. It is the 
protection of that precious thing called free- 
dom. That we will achieve if we pursue with 
all our hearts the time proved democratic 
ideals of free men in a free state. And with 
God's help we cannot fail. 


There Is a Bottom in the Barrel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, rich and powerful as we are, is 
there a logical reason why we should 
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assume the burden of contributing to 
the support of the rest of the world? 
Endeavor through education and force— 
and don't forget the force—to maintain 
peace throughout the world? 

There are other lands greater in area 
than the United States. Other nations 
with far more people. Yet some people 
assume that we should, and insist that 
we must, wherever on earth there are 
those who have less than we, divide with 
them. That whenever, wherever, na- 
tions quarrel, we should step in and, 
figuratively speaking, knock their heads 
together, insist they cease fighting. We 
would be as successful doing that as is 
the individual who ventures into a 
neighbor’s home to settle a family argu- 
ment. 

Since World War I, we have given 
other nations more than $51 billion. If 
all the babies, the helpless, those who 
for some reason or other do not pay an 
income or other tax, pay their full share, 
you and I owe on that contribution 
around $300 each. 

Some nations used 3 billion of the 
dollars we gave them to decrease their 
national debt. As we borrowed that $3 
billion, we are paying $90 million a year 
interest on that $3 billion while our debt 
piles up. 

While our national debt in 1916 was 
but $971,562,590, we have jumped it as 
of March 20, 1956, to $277,249, 684, 429. 
You figure how much you owe of that. 
I'm tired. 

Now the Congress is being asked for an 
additional $4,858,975,000 for foreign aid 
for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1957. 

We can ruin ourselves by imposing an 
ever-increasing tax burden on ourselves. 
We can, and eventually we will, if we 
continue our give-away program, destroy 
our prosperity, impoverish ourselves, be 
forced to repudiate our national debt, 
or find ourselyes working, yes, perhaps 
fighting, for other nations. 

There is a bottom to the barrel and, 
in my judgment, we have reached it. 

It would be all very well to borrow 
money to help others or to furnish our 
allies munitions of war, if we could be 
sure that they would in time of need 
stand with us, oppose our enemies, fight 
Communism. But experience tells us 
that when their own interests are in- 
volved, other nations forget all about us, 
each does what it thinks will best pre- 
serve its own sovereignty, 

Today, while we are sending aid and 
munitions of war to other countries, 
hoping to stop communism, those coun- 
tries are doing business as usual with the 
Communist-block countries. They have 
been shipping more than 250 separate 
items, machines and machine tools, to 
Communist governments for the past 2 
years, That is the report of a Senate 
committee of which JoRN L. McCLELLAN 
is chairman. 


Is it not about time we quit pouring 
our money down a rathole, wasting our 
substance and munitions in other lands, 
where eventually they reach the Com- 
munists? There are plenty of things 
which need doing here at home, not the 
least of which is the perfecting of our 
own national defense. 
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Resolution of Flood and Hurricane 
Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution. 

Extensive Federal programs are re- 
quired and urgent to rehabilitate 
stricken areas and prevent future floods. 
Accordingly, Congress should endeavor 
to enact effective remedial measures: 


RESOLUTION ON FLOOD AND HURRICANE PRO- 
TECTION AND OTHER PURLIC WORKS PROJ- 
ECTS, NEW ENGLAND REGION NATIONAL 

Boston, 


Whereas hurricanes have caused great 
damages in the thickly settled areas, indus- 
trial centers and cities of New England, as 
a result of heavy rainfall and floods on the 
rivers and from tidal inundation along the 
coast; and 

Whereas torrential rainfall accompanying 
hurricanes throughout southern New Eng- 
land during 1955 caused great floods leaving 
over 200 dead, inundating homes and per- 
sonal properties, businesses and industries, 
highways and communities and disrupting 
all orderly activities in the area, with total 
damages of over $500 million; and 

Whereas hurricanes of 1938 and 1954 
struck without warning in the coastal areas 
of New England leaying over 500 dead and 
causing total damages of $500 million; and 

Whereas floods are a threat to 
New England lying in the pathway of tropical 
hurricanes which may strike on rivers and 
coasts bringing rainfall which causes floods 
greater than ever before experienced; and 

Whereas completion of construction of au- 
thorized flood control projects already in- 
itiated is urgently needed together with the 
earliest possible planning of additional 
projects for areas which are threatened by 
future floods; and 

Whereas the enormous growth of small 
boating creates a need for improving har- 
bors, which are a major attraction and 
economic resource in the New England area; 
and 

Whereas the New England States have 
already appropriated large sums to combat 
shore erosion which is already far advanced; 
and 

Whereas the trend in economical ship de- 
sign is toward deeper draft vessels which 
require the deepening of major commercial 
ports and channels: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New England delegation 
to the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
here assembled recognize the service they 
may render to the people of the New Eng- 
land States by working together as one unit 
to obtain the full amount of the funds 
needed for flood-control projects; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That funds be requested imme- 
diately for accomplishment of the New Eng- 
land flood-control program for fiscal year 
1957 in an amount not less than $12 million; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That funds in the amount of $1 
million be requested for the study of hurri- 
cane protection in the New England coastal 
area in fiscal yera 1957; and be it further 

Resolved, That the projects committee, 
recognizing the projects for Narragansett 
Bay area, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts; 
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and the New Bedford-Fairhaven area, Massa- 
chusetts; as essential to local and national 
welfare and that the applications for these 
projects be reclassified and endorsed classi- 
fication I, as soon as construction costs are 
available, If the projects committee is not 
sitting at conference on projects in New 
England., that the member of the projects 
committee of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, New England, be authorized 
to reclassify these projects and place in clas- 
sification I; and be it further. 

Resolved, That funds in the amount of $3 
million be requested for the orderly con- 
struction for navigation and beach erosion 
projects and $100,000 be requested for studies 
and special investigations in fiscal year 1957; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That funds in the amount of $4 
million be requested to meet the require- 
ments for maintenance of existing flood con- 
trol reservoirs and channel and harbor proj- 
ects in fiscal year 1957; and be it further 

Resolved, That the bill sponsored by Sena- 
tor Prescott Busn and entitled Senate bill 
3272 is urgently required to advance needed 
protection from floods in the New England 
region. 

Attest: 

Larry M. Hess, ' 
Regional Director. 


A Plea for United States Action on 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the burning issue of Arab- 
Israel relations in the Mideast, I submit 
for the Recorp a letter written by New 
York State Attorney General Jacob K. 
Javits, as published in the March 30 New 
Work Herald Tribune. 

No one can question the ability and 
energy of former United States Repre- 
sentative Javits in his endeavors while a 
Member of Congress to help resolve the 
tension in this area. He speaks with au- 
thority and wisdom, and I must agree 
that the time is now for our leadership to 
spring into action which will strongly as- 
sert our alliance with the Democratic 
State of Israel, by making provisions for 
aiding her with arms for her legitimate 
self-defense. 

The letter follows: 

A PLEA FOR UNITED STATES ACTION ON ISRAEL 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 

Time is short for us in the Near East, 
The armistice border between Israel and the 
Arab States has become not only the newest 
but the most active Communist front in the 
world. The Communists have made their 
overt move by arms sales to Egypt and 
through Egypt to other Arab States near 
Israel, 

The Communists are exploiting the in- 
transigence of the Arabs for their own pur- 
Poses, in an effort to use it as a reason for, 
and the basis of, their infiltration and ulti- 
mate penetration of the whole Near East 
area. They are exploiting also what must be 
a certain hopelessness among much of the 
Arab leadership at the moment when so 
much in real advances for the Arab peoples 
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could be hoped for, but which, instead, offers 
them hatred of Israel. The Communists are 
arming the Arabs and proffering them eco- 
nomie and technical assistance apparently 
for the sake of fomenting and bringing on an 
Arab-Israeli struggle, which they wish to re- 
gard as inevitable. They must believe that 
in this struggle, no matter who wins or who 
loses, communism can gain the most. 

The United States faces a situation where 
Israeli-Arab tension is not merely an isolated 
factor within an isolated area of the world, 
but creates the danger of a conflict of the 
Utmost moment to our policy in its most 
vital aspects. The President himself has 

the danger by noting the highest 
Priority for the maintenance of peace to be 
in the Near East area. 

Our country's policy Is clear. The Secre- 
tary of State said in his testimony before the 

ttee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, as recently as Februnry 24, 1956: “I con- 
sider that it is one of the basic elements of 
the United States foreign policy to seek the 
Preservation of the State of Israel.” 
' -What we need to know is how our country 
intends to implement this policy. Thus far, 
implied threats of unfriendilness by the 
Arab States, jeopardy of airbase leases, the 
British attitude and similar developments 
ve induced the State Department not 
alone to stay its hand but even to allow 
shipment of tanks to Saudi Arabia, one of 
the principal Arab powers threatening Israel. 

Our country has apparently even allowed 
itself to be humbled by restrictions on the 
admission of United States citizens on gov- 
ernmental missions including military sery- 
ice into Arab States by virtue of their re- 
ligious faith in the effort to influence what 
it hoped would be a reasonable attitude. 

United States policy, if it continues to be 

on these considerations, can give the 

unists a dangerous success in the Near 
East. If we fail to help to secure Israel's 
national integrity, then we have failed one 
Of our closest friends, a member of the U. N., 
a center of freedom in the Near East, an in- 
dispensable refuge against persecution, and 
_ embodiment of a whole people's aspira- 

on. 

Such default would endanger rellance up- 
on us by other States similarly situated; 
and would have allowed the Arabs to gain a 
Success beyond their fondest dreams through 
their new association with the Soviet Union 
Which would tend to deliver their peoples 
ever more into the hands of the Communists. 

the other hand, by helping to secure 

el we maintain our great reputation for 
Standing by the friends of peace and liberty 
and we demonstrate that Communist alli- 
ances do not pay. 

For the American people, there is a great 
Practical issue involved as well as a great 
Moral issue. Practically, Egypt, with jets 
&nd other new arms supplied by the Commu- 
nists, might overrun Israel in weeks. The 


estimate of time when Egypt and other Arab 


States may be able to use effectively their 
Newly acquired Communist arms against 

el is considered to be very much shorter 
than in the United States. Israel circles cail 
it this summer, 

It is stated that the fet aircraft, sub- 
Marines, and other wenpons which are be- 
ing obtained by Egypt from the Communists 

80 greatly superior to conventional 
Weapons with which the Israel armed forces 
are supplied that even if badly operated, 
their superiority will be manifest, 

Morally, the issue before the American peo- 
ple is this: Israel is a nation created to meet 
a world need under the auspices of the U. N. 
and with the strong support of the United 
States. It is an expression of our deep con- 
cern as a people over the rights of long- 
Suffering minorities. 

The great American tradition is to decide 
Questions of foreign policy on moral grounds 
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when they get really complex. Efforts nicely 
calculated to appease the Arab States, which 
stand eo intransigently against negotiations 
for peace with Israel—as Israel has offered 
time and time again—could only cause the 
whole Near East to be engulfed in a “Red 
Sea.” 

The impending mission of Mr. Dag Ham- 
marskjold, Secretary General of the U. N.; 
the current discussions of the United States, 
United Kingdom, and France looking toward 
the means for implementing the tripartite 
declaration of May 1950, assuring Israel and 
the Arabs against aggression; and the un- 
doubted diplomatic offensive led by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to maintain Near East peace 
are certainly to be welcomed. 

But even they are not enough to assure 
that the shock of aggression against Israel— 
which has by full governmental action 
pledged to the world its renunciation of any 
such action against the Arabs—will be met 
without dire consequences in destruction to 
Israel or world conflagration. Nor does 
Israel seek any defenders but its own brave 
people—given the means. For the same rea- 
son, therefore, that NATO was established 
in Western Europe in 1949 Israel needs and 
should be allowed by us to get arms for 
legitimate self-defense now. 

We cannot jeopardize Israel's survival and 
so our Government needs to make a decision, 
and make it promptly. Perhaps the most 
urgent matter in American policy today— 
based on my observation of the situation in 
Israel—is the need for prompt decision. I 
can see no real alternative to a decision that 
would reassure Israel regarding the inde- 
pendence and security by arms, strictly 
limited to legitimate self-defense—in the 
first instance. Only in this way under 
present conditions may the path to Arab- 
Israeli peace across the bridge of regional 
economic and social interest—including re- 
settlement of the Palestine Arab refugees 
and the Jordan River water project—again 
be opened. 

The alternative is elther surrender to the 
Communists or appeasement. Should we 
allow the Communists to show the Arab 
states how to liquidate Israel, we will have 
guaranteed a vast increase in Communist 
prestige in the Middle East, and perhaps 
even the creation of new Communist satel- 
lites there. And yield we never will; ap- 
peasement, as we have learned since Munich, 
is only the first step before admitting defeat 
or undertaking some mortal struggle. 

J. K. Javits, 
Attorney General, State of New York. 
New York, March 27, 2956. 


Congress Declares War on Imperial 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News, of recent date. The 
editorial is terse and to the point, and 
needs no elaboration by me: 

“Tre Wonto Must Be MADE Sare”—Concress 
Mar Irs FATEFUL Decision 39 Years Aco 
(By Fraser Edwards) 

Stark drama packed the historic hours be- 


fore Congress declared war on Imperial Ger- 
many 39 years ago today. 
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From the moment President Woodrow Wil- 
son told a grim Congress in joint session “the 
world must be made safe for democracy,” 
the fateful decision never was in doubt. 

But the small, stubborn opposition from 
Senator and Representatives with large con- 
stituencies of German blood made it a bitter 
battle. 

Emotional tension mounted almost to a 
frenzy before the final, formal action which 
sent 2 million American fighting men to 
France—and Germany. 

Many moving scenes have occurred in Con- 
gress since but they all are anticlimactic 
compared with what this reporter witnessed 
and experienced between 8:35 p. m. April 2, 
and 3:12 a. m., April 6, 1917. 

No director could have more skillfully set 
the stage for President Wilson's appearance 
at the Capitol, less than a month after his 
inauguration for a second term, to which he 
had been elected on a “He kept us out of 
war” platform. 

PACIFISTS MOVED IN 


Congress was on edge. For days truculent 
pacifists had besieged congressional offices, 
forcing their way in to see Vice President Tom 
Marshall and Speaker Champ Clark among 
all the others. 

When a pacifist called Massachusetts’ Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge a coward, the 
scholarly 68-year-old statesman knocked 
him down. The man was beaten severely by 
a crowd before he could be rescued by police, 

Night sessions of Congress always lend 
dramatic effect. The signal light shone on 
the great gray dome as President Wilson rode 
to the Capitol on the night of April 2, sur- 
rounded by a cordon of clanking cavalry. 

Vice President Marshall already had led 
the Senate to the House chamber, nearly 
every Senator wearing or a small 
American flag. They ranged themselves be- 
hind the black-robed justices of the Supreme 
Court, the Cabinet, and envoys of foreign 
nations, many in brilliant uniforms. 

A FEW WERE SILENT 


When the President mounted the Speak- 
er’s dais at 8:35 p. m., Congress stood and 
gave him a 5-minute ovation, the warmest 
reception he ever received at the Capitol. 
Only members of the small, die-hard, anti- 
war faction sat on their hands. 

Congress listened intently as Mr. Wilson 
cataloged the crimes of German submarines 
against humanity. Hundreds of Americans, 
including women and children, had been 
murdered on the high seas in the Kaiser's 
unrestricted U-boat warfare. 

He recited his efforts to avoid war, in- 
cluding armed neutrality. Even that, he 
said, was not enough to cope with the outlaw 
subs. 

ONE CHOICE 


There is one choice we cannot make, we 
are incapable of making.” the President's 
voice rang as he neared his request for a 
resolution recognizing that Germany was 
making war on the United States. “We will 
not choose the path of submission.” 

At the word “submission,” an old Con- 
federate soldier in the front row on the 
House floor dropped the hat he was holding 
and led the applause and cheers, He was 
the Chief Justice of the United States, 
Edward Douglass White, one-time Senator 
from Louisiana. ; 

Mr. Wilson got a diferent reaction when 
he said it was “a fearful thing to lead this 
great peaceful people into war.” 

The arch foe of the war, Wisconsin’s Sen- 
ator “Old Bob” La Follette, underscored that 
by loudly clearing his throat twice. 

President Wilson didn’t even pause on his 
punchline: “The world must be made safe 
for democracy.” 
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WILLIAMS RESPONDED 


Mississippi's Senator John Sharp Williams 
was the first to catch the significance and 
started the roar of approval, 

Many men who had made history and 
others who were to make it were on the floor 
that day. The last of the old Rebels were 
there—North Carolina's Representative 
Charles M. Stedman and Alabama’s Senator 
John Hollis Bankhead, the only man ever 
to wear the Confederate gray on the Senate 
floor. 

The GAR was represented by Minnesota's 
bearded old Viking, Senator Knute Nelson 
and Ohio’s Representatives David A. Hollings- 
worth and Isaac R. Sherwood. Hollingsworth 
voted for war, Sherwood against it. 

In the Chamber were three future Vice 
Presidents—Texas’ Jack Garner, Kansas’ 
Charlie Curtis and Kentucky’s Alben Bark- 
ley. And six future Speakers—Garner, Illi- 
nois’ Henry T. Rainey, Alabama's Will Bank- 
head, Tennessee’s Joe Byrns, Massachusetts’ 
Frederick H. Gillette and Ohio's Nick Long- 
worth, 

THREE ARE STILL THERE 

Only three of the men present still are in 
Congress—Senator Bankiry and West Vir- 
ginia’s Marr NreLyY in the Senate and 
Georgia’s Cart Vinson in the House. 

The most dramatic moment in the House 
debate came when the Democratic leader, 
North Carolinas Claude Kitchen bolted the 
President. 

But none doubted Mr. Kitchen's sincerity 
when he told the House: 

“My conscience and judgment, after ma- 
ture thought and fervent prayer for right 
guidance, have marked clearly the path of 
my duty, and I have made up my mind to 
walk it if I go barefooted and alone. I must 
vote against the resolution.” 


HEFLIN WAS HISSED 


Alabama's Tawm Heflin was hissed by 
some Democrats when he challenged Rep- 
resentative Kitchen to resign both his lead- 
ership and his seat in the House. Alabama's 
John Burnett, half Senator Heflin's size, and 
17 years his senior, lunged for Tawm but 
the Sergeant at Arms intervened. i 

Montana's Jeannette Rankin, the’ first 
woman ever elected to the House, cast her 
first important vote on the war resolution. 
She voted no“ and burst into tears. 

Action in the Senate was delayed by the 
objection of Senator La Follette to immedi- 
ate consideration of the resolution. Then 
he launched into a 3-hour speech against it. 
John Sharp Williams denounced the speech 
as pro-German, pro-Goth, pro-Vandal, and 
anti-American.” 

Nebraska's Senator George Norris aroused 
the Senate by charging that Congress was 
about “to put the dollar sign on the Ameri- 
can flag.” Senator Wililams branded that 
utterance as “grazing the edge of treason.” 

It was only after 13 hours of bitter debate 
at 11 p. m. April 4, that the Senate voted 
82 to 6 for war. The House adopted the war 
resolution, 373 to 50, at 3:12 a. m. on April 6, 

President Wilson signed the United States 
into the great conflict the same day. 


TWELVE WILLFUL MEN 


The “no’’ votes in the Senate were cast by 
6 of the 12 willful men Mr. Wilson denounced 
after they had scuttled his armed merchant- 
men proposal, They became better known as 
the Dirty Dozen. 

They were North Dakota’s Alse Gronna, 
Wisconsin’s Old Bob La Follette, Nebraska's 
George Norris, Oregon's Harry Lane, Mis- 
souris “Gumshoe Bill" Stone, and Missis- 
sippi’s long-haired James K. Vardaman. 

Three of the twelve protested long and 
loud but in the end voted for war. They were 
Iowa's Senators Albert 8. Cummins and Wil- 
liam S. Kenyon, and Arkansas’ Senator Wil- 
liam F. Kirby. 
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The other three: New York's James A, 
O’Gorman, Minnesota’s Moses Clapp, and 
California's John D. Mother“ Works, already 
had been retired to private life. 

It was appropriate that Utah's Senator 
Reed Smoot, a Mormon apostle, should close 
the Senate debate with this prayer: 

“God, hasten the day when liberty will be 
enjoyed by all the people of the earth.“ 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of Tuskegee 
Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Across a Perilous Terrain,” pre- 
pared for delivery at the 75th anniver- 
sary celebration of the founding of Tus- 
keegee Institute, on March 25, 1956, by 
Buell G. Gallagher, president of the City 
College of New York. 

Iam advised by the Public Printer that 
the cost of printing this article is esti- 
mated to be $200. It is estimated to 
require two and a half pages of the Rec- 
ord. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recorp not- 
withstanding that fact. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Across A PERILOUS TERRAIN 


Words do not come easily on this day. All 
the good and noble and true sentiments 
which have been uttered and written about 
Booker T. Washington in the 75 ‘years since 
his feet first trudged the Alabama dust have 
memorialized him and his achievements far 
beyond our poor powers to imitate or im- 
prove. To embellish would be gratuitous, 
to praise is unn The living monu- 
ment of his labors speaks for the founder 
far more eloquently than fullest oratory or 
rich encomium. To return after an absence 
of 15 years and once again to walk the 
gracious paths of Tuskegee among its quiet 
trees and noble buildings is to renew one's 
faith in Washington's great heart and fight- 
ing spirit. The act appropriate to this mo- 
ment is not much speaking, but the bared 
head bowed in silent reverence to Almighty 
God for this His child. As a lad of 9, he 
had been listed among the chattel assets of 
his master as worth 6400. As a man of faith, 
he placed the whole world in his debt. 

Yet there are words which must be spoken 
in this hour of national crisis. If these words 
are true to the spirit and intent of him we 
honor, they will be winging words of hope 
soberly informed by desperate facts which 
do not dismay. 

The happy phrase which titles this address 
is given me by Basil Mathews in his biog- 
raphy of Tuskegee’s founder: 

“The moving and truly astonishing drama 
of Booker T. Washington’s life exercises its 
spell upon our imagination as we see him 
moving with his strange blend of wary 
shrewdness, unswerving courage, ‘pawky’ 
humor, and cool fortitude, across a perilous 


terrain toward a clearly envisaged, although 
distant goal.“ 3 i : 


FS Mathews, Booker T. Washington, 
p. 30. 
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The year was 1881. Less than 20 years had 
passed since presidential fiat had started a 
social revolution midway in the dreariest, 
weariest, and bloodiest war mankind had 
known. As Washington came to Tuskegee, 
the scars of war and the fresh wounds of 
reconstruction lay across the land red in 
anger. The army of occupation had been 
followed by the freedmen's bureau, and both 
had been supplemented by an army in petti- 
coats—the northern schoolteachers who 
came as missionaries to teach and live with 
the freedmen and to demonstrate to a skep- 
tical and hostile region the meaning of 
human kindness and brotherhood. The 
hopes which emancipation had quickened 
were by 1881 like tender plants choked in a 
garden of fast-growing weeds; and there were 
not wanting those who preferred the weeds 
to the flowers and were ready to say so. 

The legacy of conflict into which Wash- 
ington came was not new. It reached well 
back into antebellum days. Forty-six years 
before Tuskegee was founded, North Caro- 
lina had abolished its school for free persons 
of color, in the same year that abolitionist 
literature had been banned from the United 
States mails and burned in the streets of 
Charleston, S. C. Raging in the North, as 
well as the South, the controversy had split 
Lane Seminary, resulting in the founding of 
Oberlin College in the wilds of Ohio to admit 
students “irrespective of color,” to be fol- 
lowed by its sister of like purpose in Berea, 
Ky. 
When Washington came to Tuskegee, it 
had been 40 years since John Quincy Adams, 
“old man eloquent,” had stood before the 
United States Supreme Court and success- 
fully convinced the court that the rights 
guaranteed under the Constitution inhere 
in each individual, regardless of his color. 
The Amistad case of 1840 was to be followed 
by the Dred Scott decision of 1857, in which 
the same court qualified its earlier stand, 
declaring that a slave was not a citizen. 
Booker Washington was a lad of 11 when 
Lincoln was shot. He grew up in a world 
where “Carpetbagger” was a term of con- 
tempt matched only by Scalawag.“ where 
long chimneys marked the sites of former 
mansions, where terror stalked the highways 
and the number of Negroes lynched in a 
single year sometimes ran into four figures. 
It was a perilous terrain to walk, in this 
Alabama village in 1881. 

Fear stalked the land, Looking back many 
years later, Booker Washington recalled the 
stories of slave insurrections he had heard 
as a child. From the perspective of maturity 
he spoke: 

“No matter how good the relations between 
the individual master and his slaves, each 
race lived in constant fear of the other * * * 
It is fatally true that no community can live 
without fear in which one portion of the 
people seeks to govern the other portion 
through terror.” * 

As he began his work at Tuskegee, the 
tragic days of Reconstruction were coming 
to a close; the equally tragic days of Restora- 
tion were already begun. The hooded night- 
riders frightened out the carpet ers and 
terrorized the freedmen. Indefensible though 
these things may be, they are understand- 
able, An intolerable sense of injustice 
spurred the poverty-stricken white South. 
Unreconciled in defeat and unreconstructed 
by force of arms, the dominant group set 
grimly about the business of restoring the 
old order through new devices. Slavery was 
gone: in its place came racial caste. 

Emancipation had freed the slaves; the 
14th and 15th amendments had sought to 
give freedmen citizenship. But social revo- 
lution calls for something more than ex- 
ternal change if it is to succeed, and the 
hearts and minds of men In power rejected 
the new order of freedom. The whole of 
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economic, political, social and civic life was 
to be patterned not along the lines of de- 
Mocracy, but according to ideas of racial 

tion and subordination. So well en- 
trenched did racial caste become that it was 
the universal practice throughout the South 
and much of the North long before the 
Supreme Court in Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896 
admitted the doctrine of “separate but equal” 
to Judicial tolerance. 

The amazing thing about human nature 

18 its wide distribution among mankind. 
e problems of racial caste were not—and 
are not now—limited to either racial group 
or to any geographical section of the Nation. 
With varying degrees of intensity, and with 
various devices of custom and law and con- 
Venience, caste was established throughout 
the Nation, leaving here and there little 
islands of democracy. It is not for us to pass 
ent upon history; history will judge 
Us. It is enough for us to recall the words 
Of that great Southerner and slave holder, 
Thomas Jefferson, who said, “I tremble for 
my country when I think of the Negro and 
remember that God is just.” 
re is no cure for blank despair and 
Utter skepticism except through historical 
tive. Thus, it can be argued—and I 
think rightly argued—that slavery was a 
Breat step forward in human history when 
it first was introduced. Previous to the in- 
Stituting of human slavery, warriors killed 
their captives, But when a defeated enemy 
Was enslaved instead of killed, he acquired 
dome value. He was worth more as chattel 
n as a corpse. To place even limited 
Value on human life was to make a step 
forward, Slavery was better than annihila- 

Similarly, it can be argued that a system 

f racial caste is better than slavery. Cer- 
tainly the phenomenal progress of the 90 
Years since emancipation would not have 
been Possible had slavery continued. The 
Material and spiritual progress symbolized 
4nd epitomized in Tuskegee Institute is an 
enrichment of American life within the con- 
fines of caste. It would not have been pos- 
tible under slavery. 

But today's crisis presents us with another 
e. Everybody knows that racial caste 
democracy are in irrepressible conflict. 
only differences are between those who 

Want democracy and those who prefer caste. 
Once again history moves toward another 
Phrase of the irrepressible conflict, with ac- 
Céleration and crescendo, Once again we 
@ perilous terrain. 
The more recalcitrant opponents of de- 
y, those whom history has dragged 
Screaming and kicking into the 20th century, 
by their vehemence betray their fears. Did 
You ever notice that the preacher pounds 
the Bible hardest precisely when he is least 
ure of what he is saying? Deep down with- 
in themselves, the defenders of white su- 
y know they are wrong. Carried on 
the wave of the future, they struggie against 
inevitable. In so doing, they misrepre- 
sent the true opinions of most of the people, 
While at the same time they contribute to 
atmosephere of fear and terror which 
difficult the work of men of good will. 
Here, for example, is a classic statement 
in defense the slavery. The Honorable Alex- 
ander Stephens is speaking on the constitu- 
tion of the Confederate States of America: 

“Many governments have been founded 

Upon the principle of enslavement of classes, 
t the classes thus enslaved were of the 
Same race in violation of the laws of nature. 
* * © The Negro by nature or by the curse 
of Canaan is fitted for that condition which 
occupies in our system. The sub- 
tum of our society is made up of mate- 

rial fitted by nature for it, and by experience 
“We know that it is best not only for the 
Superior race but for the inferior race that it 
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should be so. It is indeed in conformity with 
the ordinance of the Creator.“ * 

So spoke the rearguard, defending slavery 
at the very moment that it was on its way 
out. 

So, too, with the defenders of caste. Mid- 
way in the 90 years that caste has been upon 
us, in 1930, the superintendent of schools of 
Memphis, Thomas P. Bailey by name. ad- 
dressed the National Education Association: 

Public peace and the safety of the state 
demand that the less developed race be sub- 
ordinated to the more developed, under con- 
ditions as they exist in the South today. 
The caste of kin is the practice of the theory 
that blood is thicker than water; and the 
Sermon on the Mount cannot invalidate 
God's own law of the survival of the fittest. 
If these widely different races cannot blend 
their blood—and instinct and scienee say 
nay—the only real foundation for democracy, 
equality, actual or potential, does not exist 
and cannot be created. * * * Southerners 
understand the apparent cruelty imputed to 
the God of Israel, who is represented as com- 
manding the extermination of nonassimila- 
ble peoples. But the more refined killing of 
today in the South is not the taking of a 
Negro's life but the impassive and relentless 
murder of a people’s hopes. But better this 
than worse that might be. * * * Sometimes 
we must be cruel would we be kind.” + 

Reminiscent of the theological and socio- 
logical arguments with which slavery had 
been defended, these words were spoken in 
defense of caste, This sort of defense has 
been given often since emancipation. It 
continues. The more caste is exposed for 
what it is, the more do its defenders defy 
the course of history. Senator James O. 
EasTLaNp, of Mississippi, rose on the floor of 
the Senate of the United States on June 20, 
1944, and declared: 

“I have no prejudice in my heart; but the 
white race is a superior race and the Negro 
is an inferior race, and the races must be 
kept separate by law.“ “ 

So speaks the voice of rear guard reaction, 
defending a caste system which is on its way 
out just as surely as slavery was once on its 
way out of American life. We can under- 
stand this voice for what it is, but it need 
excite in us neither fear nor condemnation. 
There are always men who shout their defi- 
ance of the onward movement of events. We 
hear them but are unmoved. We listen 
rather to the quiet voice of human under- 
standing, leading us forward, undismayed 
and undeterred. 

Just 10 years after Senator Eastitann made 
his defense and declared his defiance deci- 
sion day of May 17. 1954, brought the quiet 
words of the unanimous High Court for our 
guidance. “We conclude that in the field of 
public education the doctrine of ‘separate 
but equal’ has no place.” The death knell 
of a dying order had struck. Caste, like 
slavery, was doomed. As the Court said a 
year later, nothing can be permitted to yiti- 
ate that principle—the days of "separate but 
equal" are gone. We stand on the thresh- 
old of democracy. 

The question is not whether we shall cross 
that threshold. The question is only how 
and when. And if we can disregard the shrill 
shouts of the terrorists, if we can listen to 
men of moderation and conviction, we shall 
step with confidence and quiet fortitude into 
a brighter future. The issues today are much 
the same as they were in 1865 or 1881, even 
though the controversy is on a more ad- 
vanced level. And today, as in former times, 
these are years of testing which will separate 


— AA 

* Quoted in B. G. Gallagher, American Caste 
and the Negro College, p. 10. 

Quoted in Odum, Social and Mental 
Traits of the Negro. 
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the men from the boys. We walk a perilous 
terrain. 


It was Booker T. Washington's great con- 
tribution to American history that he blazed 
a trail across the ground we now must travel 
again. How did he make his journey? 

No speech in the history of American race 
relations has had an effect so immediate and 
electrifying, nor led to so much subsequent 
controversy, as his Atlanta Exposition speech 
in 1895. It may be that we can learn some- 
thing from a fresh examination of that 
speech, keeping it In the context of its times. 
What did he say, and under what circum- 
stances? 

Facing representatives of all factions in a 

country which had torn itself asunder over 
slavery and which was sharply divided over 
the new institutions of racial control, Wash- 
ington took his position. To the members 
of his own race he said, “Cast down your 
bucket where you are. Cast it down in mak- 
ing friends, in every manly way, of the 
people of all races by whom you are sur- 
rounded.” Neither servility nor bitterness, 
but friendship—friendships to be deliber« 
ately sought and affirmatively made. 
He threaded a dextrous path between the 
patterns of the past and the hopes of the 
future. Accepting as a fact the presence 
of a system of caste, he said, “In all things 
that are purely social we can be as separate 
as the fingers." 

But even as he admitted the presence of 
caste, he rejected its major premises and 
sowed the seeds of its undoing, for he added: 
“Yet one as the hand in all things essential 
to mutual progress.” 

And if anyone doubts where his true in- 
tent lay, let him read again the words which 
followed immediately on these others: 

“There is no defense or security for any 
of us except in the highest intelligence and 
development of all. If anywhere there are 
efforts tending to curtail the fullest growth 
of the Negro, let these efforts be turned 
into stimulating, encouraging, and making 
him the most useful and intelligent citizen. 
* * > There is no escape through law of man 
or God from the inevitable: 

he laws of changeless justice bind 

Oppressor with oppressed; 
And close as sin and suffering joined 
We march to fate abreast.“ - 


In the face of the newly established pat- 
terns of racial caste, and in the presence of 
both races and all sections of the Nation, 
he spoke the sentiments which James Wel- 
don Johnson was later to put in poetic form: 

“TO AMERICA 
“How will you have us? As we are 
Or struggling ‘neath the load we bear? 
Our eyes fixed forward on a star 
Or staring empty in despair? 

Rising or falling? Men or things? 

With lagging pace or footsteps fieet? 

Strong, willing sinews in your wings 

Or tight ' ning chains about your feet?” 


This is the sober truth to which Washing- 
ton brought his listeners in 1895, From that 
insistent question he never turned, and never 
let others turn. There is no escape through 
law of man or God from the inevitable,” 
he said, no way to avoid a common destiny 
toward which we march abreast—together. 

Turning again to the members of his own 
group, he advised the most thorough prep- 
aration possible for full participation in and 
contribution to American life. He insisted 
that lack of preparation would always stand 
in the way of full acceptance. For these 
commonsense statements he has been widely 
criticized; but it is probable that the perspec- 
tives of history give us today a somewhat 
more serene vantage from which to Judge the 
merits of his utterance. Especially should 
we note that in the very moment that he 
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urged Negroes to prepare themselves dili- 
gently for enlarged opportunities, he stressed 
the things for which all should struggle, say- 
ing, “It is important and right that all privi- 
leges of the law be ours.” Put that sentence 
into the context of fear and timidity at the 
moment in which he spoke, remember that 
he was speaking where racial caste was al- 
ready an accepted fact, and then realize 
that he was, in fact, arguing 60 years ahead 
of his time for the opportunities which at 
long last are becoming ours. 

In his decisive hour, Booker T. Washing- 
ton found a pathway and pointed it out—a 
path which enabled him and his fellow cit- 
izens of both races to face the future to- 
gether. And in that moment, he showed 
that this path was one which meant that 
all compromises were temporary, and that 
the common destiny which claims us all 
places us under moral obligation to each 
other. £ 

No matter what tack his course took, from 
that moment forward Washington knew his 
port of destination. A few months later, ac- 
cepting an honorary degree from Harvard 
University, he spoke before the alumni din- 
ner: 

“Often through oppression, unjust dis- 
crimination, and prejudice, but through 
them all, we are coming up; and with proper 
habits, intelligence, and property, there is no 
power on earth that can permanently stay 
our progress.” 

He knew whereof he spoke. In his final 
days he looked back over the crowded years 
and said with simple conviction, “I do not 
recall that I ever became discouraged over 
anything I set out to accomplish.” 

Oh! Indomitable faith which calmly recog- 
nized that nothing can escape the inevitable. 

mt 


Today, we stand in the opening stages of 
the third great phase of American racial pat- 
terns. Slavery has gone, giving way to caste; 
now caste is doomed, and the glimmerings of 
democracy are before us. Once again comes 
the moment in which men of good will and 
high conviction must refuse to heed the 
siren calls of political opportunists and parlor 
demagogs, when we must be undeterred by 
the threats of the extremists and undaunted 
in our expectation of the inevitable. 


Now, there is a gradualism which is born 
of fear, fed by terror, and exploited by 
prejudice. This is not the gradualism of 
which we speak with approval. There is an- 
other kind of gradualism which is best seen 
in the actual timetable of American history. 
Surely the believers in democracy have 
worked through gradual processes. 

Were not 2% centuries of slavery sufficient 
as a preliminary to caste? And is not a cen- 
tury of caste a long enough period during 
which to hesitate on the doorstep of de- 
mocracy? What more gradual process could 
be wished except by those who would turn 
the clock of history backward? What more 
gradual steps could have been taken than are 
shown in the patient waiting of the millions 
through the generations of disappointment? 

And who is moderate in this present hour? 
Surely the quiet, clear language of the Su- 
preme Court is given in tones of moderation. 
Everywhere throughout the Nation, not ina 
single State or section, the verdict applies. 
We are enjoined to leave behind the transi- 
tion stage of separate but equal which has 
served its day, and to move toward a fuller 
realization of democracy. Varied local prob- 
lems must be solved. All that is required is 
that a prompt and reasonable start toward 
full compliance be made, and that there be 
progress with all deliberate speed. Surely 
this is the course of moderation. The ex- 
tremists are those who challenge it, call the 
Court subversive, defy its jurisdiction, and 
demand that the Constitution itself be re- 
vised. The extremists are those who talk 
irresponsibly of resort to armed force in de- 
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fiance of the law of the land. They, too, will 
tire of their role. 

For the moderates are already prevailing. 
Let us not be fooled by the loud words of 
riotous actions coming from a few places. 
The moderates are already winning the day. 
In 12 of the former segregating States, 
compliance has already been completed or is 
underway. In 43 of the 48 States, the State 
supported institutions of higher education 
admit applicants without reference to race 
and solely on the basis of personal merit. In 
more than half of the privately supported col- 
leges and universities of the former segregat- 
ing States, the doors have been voluntarily 
opened to all. More than two thousand 
Negroes are now studying side by side with 
whites in what were formerly all-white insti- 
tutions; and this has been accomplished 
without overt incident and with amazingly 
satisfactory results. Here are no threats, no 
intimidations, no wiidly circulated rumors 
and suspicions—no immoderation. Here, 
instead, is the quiet courage to welcome the 
inevitable and to step into the future with- 
out fear. This is moderation. 

And near the top of the list of those who 
work gradually, and without the tools of 
terror and excess, we must put the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The NAACP is accused of extremist 
action and dubious alliance. There is no 
word of truth in such accusations. Let the 
record speak, 

The association waited a quarter century 
before bringing its first suit to open up a 
single graduate school to one Negro, From 
the Gaines case to the school segregation 
cases was another 20 years of quiet, pains- 
taking gradualism in the bending of the 
color bar. By the time the Court spoke in 
1954, that bar was bent so far that it could 
scarcely be called a bar any longer, except in 
those islands of resistance were extremists 
are seeking to defy the inevitable. 

In the much publicized case of mob vio- 
lence at the University of Alabama, you 
have a perfect illustration of the gradualism 
with which the NAACP works. Miss Lucy’s 
application at Tuscaloosa roots not in the 
recently rendered Court verdicts of 1954 and 
1955. It goes back to the Heman Sweatt 
case of 1950. Miss Lucy waited 2% years 
after that case before even filing an applica- 
tion; and she waited another 2½ years before 
pressing he suit for admission. Name one 
other person, qualified for entrance to the 
University of the State of Alabama, who has 
exhibited the patience and gradualism here 
shown by one who waited 5 years for action. 


The NAACP asks for nothing not guar- 
anteed to all citizens by the Constitution 
of the United States. Is this immoderation? 
The NAACP has 60 percent of its member- 
ship in the former segregating States. Is 
this rightly to be called agitation by pro- 
fessionals and outsiders? And for that mat- 
ter, your speaker today has lived longer in 
Alabama than in any other State. He knows 
race relations in the Deep South from long 
study and full experience. He concedes the 
right of an outsider like Senator EASTLAND 
to come over to Alabama, and insists on the 
same right, in discussing a national problem. 
The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, is a moderating in- 
fluence in American life, made of persons 
in both races and all sections, working 
through lawful means to bring closer that 
day for which all men pray—the day of 
dignity and decency for every child of God. 

Take just one more example of patience 
and moderation. Look at the record of Fed- 
eral funds distributed to the States for land- 
grant colleges and universities. There are 
two channels through which these funds 
flow to the States. The first derives from 
the Morrill Act of 1890 and its subsequent 
amendments in the Bankhead-Jones and 
other amending acts. These funds are ad- 
ministered through the United States Offices 
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of Education. For 65 years these funds have 
come to the 17 segregating States and have 
been applied with scrupulous honesty in 
accordance with racial safeguards written 
into the law. Within each State, the funds 
have been divided strictly in accordance with 
population ratios. At present, the Negro in- 
stitutions receive 30 percent of these funds, 
as Negroes make up 30 percent of the popu- 
lation. Even in the States where resistance 
to desegregation ls strongest, there has never 
been any deviation from the honest admin- 
istration of funds appropriated by Congress 
under racial safeguards for the land-grant 
institutions, 

But there is another source—and a much 
larger one—from which funds also come to 
the States for land-grant institutions. 
These funds flow through the Department 
of Agriculture, and Congress did not write 
racial safeguards into the legislation. Re- 
sult? When these funds reach the States, 
they go to the Institutions for whites only. 
If equitable distribution under the old sepa- 
rate but equal doctrine were to have been 
made, Negroes would have received their fair 
share of these funds also. Their fair share 
would have amounted to a little over $7 mil- 
lion, in the most recent year for which re- 
ports are available. This is 16 times as 
much as they actually received under the 
laws where racial safeguards were observed. 
Nothing has ever been done about this. Not 
by the Department of “Agriculture to which 
protests have gone time after time in suc- 
cessive administrations under both political 
parties. And not by any Chief Executive 
either. Nothing is being done today, and 
nothing Is promised. Meantime, the Fed- 
eral funds flow to the States, there to be 
divided so that Negroes are cheated at the 
Tate of 16 to 1. 

Has there been any change in this prac- 
tioe since May 17, 1954? There has not. De- 
spite the full moral authority of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court which could have 
informed Executive action, the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to send out its funds 
to be wrongly spent at the rate of 16 to 1. 
This has been going on for decades. How 
gradual, how moderate, how silent should 
we be? Surely we cannot be accused of 
immoderation or of being extremists if at 
T7 LOR OI NO RENCE ANI 
e 

The footnote to this matter is informa- 
tive. There is now under discussion in the 
Nation's Capital legislation which proposes 
to bring Federal aid to the States for schools. 
In the light of experience with the land- 
grant colleges and universities, can it be said 
with any assurance that, where racial safe- 
guards are not included in the legislation, 
equity results? Let those who feel otherwise 
assume the burden of proving their conten? 
tion. I see but one thing which would make 
racial safeguards in the Federal aid bill un- 
necessary. Let the voices of moderates, those 
who believe in complying with the law, in all 
the States to which these funds will flow— 
let those who are prepared to welcome Fed- 
eral funds to do the job justly and wisely 
and well—say so. And let the voice of mod- 
eration respond from the floor of Congress 
with the quiet assurance that the funds are 
on the way. 

True moderation does not connive to evade 
the law. True moderation does not accept 
the Court in the Dred Scott decision and then 
reject the Court in a later decision. True 
moderation stands for the rights of all men 
under the Constitution. True moderation 
believes in the inevitable. 

On this founder’s day at Insti- 
tute, let us recall the faith of the Nation’s 
Founding Fathers. 

“We hold these truths to be self evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by the Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights. To secure these 
rights, governments are formed among men.” 
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It was Tuskegee’s founder who held that 
there is no power on earth which can per- 
manently stay our progress. 

As we set out, like him, across a perilous 
terrain, one sentence of Washington's be- 
Comes our compass, our immovable point of 
reference: 

“I will let no man drag me down so low 
as to make me hate him.” 

May God richly bless the memory and fur- 
ther the work of the great founder of a great 
institute. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an unusu- 
ally pertinent article entitled The Mid- 
dle of the Road—Where It Leads,” 
which, I feel, deserves the attention of 
every Senator and every other person 
in America. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Human Events of March 24, 1956] 
THE MIDDLE or THE Roapn— WHERE IT LEADS 
(By Richard M. Weaver) 

When you driye your car, do you drive 
in the middle of the road? This seems a 
Silly question to ask because you don’t, of 
Course, if you want to stay alive and get 
Somewhere. 

But a lot of people have been sold on the 
idea that the middle of the road is the safest 
Place in politics and on all sorts of contro- 
Jerstal questions. They have been led to be- 
lieve. that in the middle position you are 
Out of harm's way and you are more likely 
to be right than those who are on either 
side of a question. A little thought will 
Show that this idea is borne not of wisdom 
but of confusion or fear or both. 

Properly speaking, middle-of-the-roadism 

not a political philosophy at all. It is 
Tather the absence of a philosophy or an 
attempt to evade having a philosophy. All 
great movements in the past have grown 
out of and have depended upon some self- 
Consistent view of man and society. They 
have presented a program embodying clear 
Principles, and people have gotten behind 
the movements because they wanted the 
Principles to triumph. In no case did they 
labor and fight to see the principles bartered 
away for a few concessions by the opposi- 
tion, If they felt they were right, they were 
not willing to settle by splitting the differ- 
€nce between themselves and the enemy. 
The great sacrifices of history have not been 
inspired by political trimming and unmanly 
compromise. Try imagining the figure that 
Washington would cut in history today if 
he had decided on a compromise settlement 
With the British. 

Middle-of-the-road policies have a false 
Attraction for some people because they keep 
they from haying to think a position 
through. All they have to do is borrow a 
little from the parties on either side of them, 
add this us, and tell themselves that this is 
the “sound” position. But a position half 
Way between right and wrong is not a sound 
Position. It only postpones and makes more 
dificult the eventual decision. And there 
are different views of man's destiny which 
can never be made compatible. 
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Middile-of-the-roadism is seldom any- 
thing more than short-sightedness. It is 
not an insight into political matters because 
it is wholly dependent upon what other 
parties say, or stand for. It takes its bearing 
from them. And far from being safe, it is 
just the spot to catch brickbats from both 
sides. 

When you ask people why they have 
adopted a middle-of-the-road position, you 
nearly always discover that they fall into 
these two groups. The first group has been 
deceived into believing, as we have just 
noted, that you find the right by averaging 
right and wrong. If this were true, there 
would never be any use for intelligence and 
moral conviction. 

The second group is usually fearful of tak- 
ing a position which an enemy might char- 
acterize as “extreme” in spite of the fact 
that many ideas are attacked as extreme for 
no other reason than that they express clear- 
cut principles, Nearly all advocates of prin- 
ciples have been attacked at one time or 
another as “extremists.” But if the princi- 
ples were sound, the leaders generally pre- 
vailed. It does take some intestinal fortitude 
to champion an idea that has powerful ene- 
mies. But people who are frightened by this 
kind of criticism are usually afraid to stand 
up for any principle. 

There is a third group of middle-of-the- 
roaders which is even less admirable than 
these two. These are the opportunists, the 
believers in pure expediency, who think that 
the best chance is to take a middle position 
and play off both sides against each other. 
Then while the parties on either side are 
fighting they try to run off with the bacon. 
These are the ones who believe that you 
cannot really stand for something and win 
an election. They are generally afraid of all 
ideas because their sole object is to get into 
office. They are politicians in the worst 
sense of the word. Everybody recognizes 
this type of political leader. 

History, however, shows that they are dead 
wrong even about the matter of winning. 
Occasionally dodging about in the middle of 
the road does lead to a temporary victory. 
But these are fleeting successes for the simple 
reason that you can't fool all of the people 
all the time. In their hearts people despise 
a trimmer and, as soon as they find him out, 
they leave him. The great causes which have 
triumphed and the leaders which have led 
them have never been found in the middle of 
the road. They have set their course by some 
ideal and have resisted all temptations, which 
have sometimes been many, to come halfway 
to the other side. And the parties which 
have played the game of compromise on 
vital issues have seen their glory and their 
power vanish. For proof of this, let's go to 
history. 

A century ago this country had an impor- 
tant and powerful party called the Whigs. 
Its leader was the attractive Henry Clay and 
he had support from the best elements in 
all parts of the country. But his party 
made the fatal mistake of trying the straddle 
the fence on major issues. As a result, it 
was not Clay, “the Great Compromiser,” 
who went to the White House, but the hard- 
hitting Andrew Jackson. By 1856 the Whig 
Party was dead, Stephen A. Douglas tried 
the same trick, looking for the middle of 
the road between issues that were in direct 
conflict. He lost to Abraham Lincoln, who 
had taken a definite stand on one side. Even 
when the Democratic Party has won, on is- 
sues that many do not approve of, it has 
done so in taking a decisive stand for some- 
thing. Better an opponent whose position 
you are certain of than a supposed friend 
whose only interest is in dodging the crucial 
issues. Such has generally been the judg- 
ment of the American voters on those who 
were merely looking for the line of least 
resistance, 
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We find that the story has been the same 
if we look at British politics. Two genera- 
tions ago there was a powerful party in 
England called the Liberal Party. It was 
able to win elections at times and name 
the Prime Minister. Today it is little more 
than a ghost, a negligible element in British 
political life. The explanation of its demise 
is the same as that of the American Whigs. 
It tried to be a middle-of-the- road party, a 
party of compromise. But as always, the 
more pressing issues became, the more im- 
patient people became with temporizing and 
half solutions. The result was that the 
Liberal Party was squeezed to death between 
the Conservative Party and the rising Labor 
Party. These represent with considerable 
distinctness a right and a left. That is to 
Say, they offer the people reasonably clear 
alternatives. The poor Liberal Party, inter- 
ested solely in being tepid on all matters, 
has virtually ceased to exist. 

So much for the claim that the middle of 
of the road is the path to success. 8 
issues and watering down solutions is not 
merely the way to failure; it is the way to 
extinction, 

All great political parties owe their vitality 
to the importance of the things they stand 
for. And this is never truer than in periods 
of defeat which, in the normal alteration of 
political circumstances, must sometimes oc- 
cur. A beaten party with a real issue has an 
excellent chance of coming back. A beaten 
party without an issue is a dead duck. And 
those parties which have tied their fortunes 
to some personality who happens to excite 
the masses are only setting a term to their 
effectiveness. When he goes, as he must, 
the wind is out of their sails. A party which 
has abandoned issues for personalities can- 
not overnight make itself a party of prin- 
ciples again. 

These considerations have a melancholy 
bearing upon the situation in our country 
today. There is one group, not clearly dis- 
tinguished by a party name, but quite defi- 
nite about what it wants and expects to 
bring about in this Nation. Most accurately 
speaking, it is the party of collectivism. It 
works on various fronts and under various 
labels, but there need be no confusion about 
its objectives. It wants an America, new- 
modeled according to the Seviet Union. 

There are two ideas in the philosophy of 
collectivism of which every American ought 
to be aware. One of them is a thoroughgo- 
ing materialism, which insists that man is 
merely a natural animal, which repudiates 
religion and all belief in the Divine Provi- 
dence, and which maintains that happiness 
is purely a matter of gratifying this animal's 
appetites. The other idea is that the state 
is supreme and the individual nothing; that 
society should be managed down to the 
smallest details by a centralized authority, 
and that there is no higher power—no hu- 
man tradition, no conscience, no precept of 
religion—by which this control can be criti- 
cized, An all-powerful state, designed along 
engineering lines to satisfy the physical 
wants of the masses, is their aim and goal, 
although often it is their method to admit 
only part of it at a time. In the writings of 
their prophets, Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Sta- 
lin, however, it is revealed without any 
squeamishness. 

You would think that in this country of 
ours, with its heritage and its achievements, 
there would be a tremendous outcry and 
opposition to anything so one-sided in its 
interpretation of history and man’s nature 
and so chilling to human instincts. 

There is a great segment of our population 
to the right of collectivism and morally com- 
mitted to fight it. Strange as it may sound, 
however, a good many of its leaders have 
adopted the policy of appeasement. Instead 
of issuing a direct challenge, in terms of 
principle, they have tried to see how many 
concessions they could make without being 
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accused of surrender. They have tried to see 
how closely they could approach the position 
of collectivism while still paying lipservice 
to what they are supposed to be defending. 

Logic and duty call for them to stand up 
for their side, not to fight the battle by re- 
treating from it. They have sought a mid- 
dle- of -the- road position between a militant 
collectivism and our tradition of freedom 
and individualism. Historical examples 
show that the next step is capitulation, or 
liquidation of the party which is so cowardly. 

If this should come about, it will certainly 
be recorded by history that no people ever 
gave up so much for so little. We possess a 
great, beautiful, inspiring country. In our 
comparatively brief history we have created 
some traditions that any people would be 
proud to sustain; we have borne leaders and 
heroes to match those out of Plutarch; we 
have accomplished many things which by 
previous standards were thought impossible. 
We have combined equality with a method of 
rewarding success and distinction which has 
no parallel in history in its ability to produce 
social satisfaction and incentive to achleve- 
ment. 

Best of all, we have created a spirit of kind- 
ness and helpfulness which mitigates the lot 
of life’s failures without trying absurdly to 
place them in the driver's seat. Every can- 
did foreign observer is struck by this, and we 
feel intuitively that it is a very American 
thing. “Nowhere is cruelty more abhorred,” 
Lord Bryce wrote admiringly of the America 
he saw. Now it is proposed to exchange this 
for the regimentation, the directives, the 
penalties, perhaps even the forced labor 
camps and executions of an alien and inhu- 
man philosophy. 

There is little doubt that the middle of the 
road today leads in this direction. The radi- 
cals know what they want; too many of the 
rest of us only temporize and hope. Already 
a good many people are behaving as if their 
conscience hurt them over being American, 
so they give a little here and a little there 
in the hope of not being too offensive to the 
truculent enemy. 

‘This is the reason that even the election of 
1952 did not halt creeping socialism. Be- 
cause no influential leader drew the line in 
terms of clear principle, the immence bu- 
reaucracy of the New Deal was allowed to 
consolidate itself further. This that 
clamorous group has been able to state 
aid according to New Deal methods. All can- 
did observers realize that the trend toward 
statism has not yet been reversed. 

The need of the time is for a leadership 
willing to face the facts. Complacency 
toward what is happening is a betrayal of the 
America we have inherited. The kind of 
leader that people are willing to stay with, 
and to sacrifice personally for, is the kind 
that says, “I'm going to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer.” Wavering and 
self-defeat through compromise where vital 
points are at stake never yet held a follow- 
ing. To win this struggle we have got to get 
on the right side of the road and keep it with 
resolution. 


Small Business Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have included in the 


Recorp an article appearing in Facts 
magazine of March 1956, with reference 
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to the loan and assistance program of the 
Small Business Administration, 

The article follows: 

Small business can be the corner grocer or 
a medium-size bottling factory. Definitions 
are as infinite as the size and scope of small 
business. 

Congress defines a small business concern 
in this general framework: one which is in- 
dependently owned and operated and not 
dominant in its field of operation. 


HOW MANY SMALL BUSINESSES? 


Under this and certain other criteria used 
in determining whether a firm is eligible for 
Federal assistance, 4,000,000 of the Nation's 
estimated 4,200,000 business establishments 
are considered to be small business. 


WITHOUT A NAY 


Small business is important business. 

Public Law 268 passed without a nay vote 
last summer. It extended for 2 more years 
the Small Business Administration, brought 
into being July 30, 1953. The lawmakers, 
apparently, believed in the bill's preamble 
which declared that Congress and the Gov- 
ernment “should aid, counsel, assist and 
protect * * * the interests of small business 
concerns.” 

HOW? 

In carrying out this program, the SBA offers 
three major services: 

Contracts assistance: It aids small firms in 
obtaining a fair share of Government con- 
tracts, military and civilian. Big producers 
and contractors are also urged to place more 
orders with small firms. 

Management and technical aid: SBA as- 
sists owners of small businesses with their 
problems through counseling, publications, 
and cooperating with educational institu- 
tions in furnishing administrative manage- 
ment courses for owners. 

Loans: It grants business and disaster loans 
when necessary financial aid is not available 
from private sources. 

WANT A LOAN? 


There may be some redtape involved in 
applying for an SBA loan, but pull is not a 
factor. A small-business man in distress 
should first apply to his own bank, If he is 
turned down, the bank may be willing later 
to make the loan if SBA will share it. The 
original application can go through any one 
of SBA's 37 field offices. 

Some basic credit requirements: Good 
character, evidence of ability to operate the 


business successfully, sufficient capital to 


assure that (with the loan) the applicant 

can operate on a sound basis, and reason- 

able assurance of repayment of the loan. 
CAUTIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


SBA money is taxpayers’ money. Loans 
must conform to the law—no shenanigans 
allowed. Requests for some types of loans 
will never qualify. 

SBA can lend up to $250,000 to a single 
borrower. The terms: (1) maturity period 
may range from several months to 10 years; 
(2) interest is usually 6 percent per year on 
direct loans. In loans in which the SBA 
participates with a bank, the rate may be 
lower. Collateral may consist of: mortgage 
on plant and equipment; assignment of 
warehouse receipts for marketable merchan- 
dise; assignment of certain types of con- 
tracts; a mortgage on chattels; or, in some 
instances, assignment of current receivables. 

CEILING EXCEPTION 


The $250,000 loan ceiling does not apply to 
corporations formed by smallbusiness con- 
cerns for pool production or purchase of raw 
materials or supplies. Here the ceiling may 
be $250,000 multiplied by the number of 
firms in the pool. i 

SCORECARD 


Breakdown on loans through December 
31, 1955: 


April 11 


Business loans: Approved 2,270 business 
loans totaling $114,045,903. About two- 
thirds of these were made in participation 
with banks and other lending institutions. 
Further breakdown: Direct loans: 767 for 
$32,340,426. Participation loans: 1,503 for 
$81,705,477. 

Disaster loans: Approved 3,299 for $37,- 
904,978. The disaster loan ceiling, $25 million 
set by law, was reached during the New 
England floods. SBA continued to make 
loans on a business-loan basis (interest ceil- 
ing of 6 percent). The disaster-loan rate 18 
3 percent. 

FURTHER REPORT 

Contracts assistance; Proposed Govern- 
ment purchases totaling $778,681,486 ear- 
marked for small business through Novem- 
ber 25. Small concerns had received 7,915 
contract awards amounting to $418,905,426. 

Referral program: Field offices of the SBA 
have made more than 289,000 notifications 
of prime contract opportunities, and small 
firms have received contracts in substantial 
amounts in the period from July 1, 1954 to 
November 1, 1955. 

The SBA moved recently to help small 
merchants modernize their businesses. The 
new program: SBA will lend up to $15,000 
for as long as 5 years to those who rent space 
and have little except fixtures and inventory 
to show for collateral. Normally, such small 
merchants could get bank loans for only 60 
to 120 days. A backstop for the Government 
in the program requires the local banks to 
underwrite 25 percent of the loan. 

PUSHED AROUND? 


There has been talk of small-business men 
in distress being pushed around because of 
the law itself and an overly stringent admin- 
istration, The arguments: A loan is avail- 
able only if it can't be obtained from private 
sources. This (it is charged) means you 
can't be eligible for SBA help unless you are 
a bad credit risk. 

Other charges: SBA demands too much 
security. Loan investigations take too long. 
There are too many instances in which the 
law forbids loans, and there is too much red- 
tape in applying for a loan. 

BANK'S ATTITUDE 

The banks are generally cooperative with 
SBA’s activities and small business. In addi- 
tion to participating in two-thirds of loans 
granted to date, the banks have loaned per- 
sonnel and set up offices on the scene in times 
of disaster. (William Kelly, spokesman for 
the American Bankers’ Association, expressed 
some hostility last year in testimony on 
Capitol Hill; he said there were instances in 
which SBA interferes with banks’ activities.) 

SBA is aware of the complaints against it 
and feels they are unjustified. The agency 
points out: It must follow the law as it was 
passed. It wasn't set up to compete with 
banks. It endeavors to make only sound 
loans. A bank many times has prior knowl- 
edge of an applicant’s background. Uncle 
Sam is starting from scratch in each instance. 
Yet, SBA says the average time of a loan 
investigation is a month. 

RULES, RULES, RULES 

Some rules are SBA’s own, such as the 
criteria (allowed by law) used in determining 
in specific cases whether a concern is small 
business. Here they are: 

A manufacturing firm employing more 
than 250 and less than 1,000 may qualify, 
depending on the size standard set for its 
particular industry. 

Distribution trades: Net sales of $5 million 
per year is the ceiling in the wholesale field; 
it is $1 million in the retail field. 

Service trades: Small if receipts are $1 
million or less annually. 

Government work: Where the SBA fs giy- 
ing contract assistance, a firm employing less 
than 500 qualifies. 


1956 


THE OTHEE EYE 


At year’s end the Nation's economy still 
Was booming, and small business was helping 
to make some of the noise. But small-busi- 
hess men, even in this optimistic atmosphere, 
have one eye on business Indices, the other 
on Washington, in this election year. 


COMMITTEE DOORS 


Rarely does Congress make small business 
an open target. But some pot-shots are 
taken behind closed committee doors. When 
the SBA extension bill was stalled in the 
Rules Committee, an emergency 1-month 
extension was pushed through to save the 
law from dying July 30. Finally, on the 
night of adjournment, the 2-year measure 
Was passed. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

Congress has been passing laws for more 
than 60 years aimed at helping small busi- 
ness. Most have been controversial; none 
has been universally welcomed. During the 
Current session of Congress, small business 
will be watching to try to prevent the loss 
of any of its gains of past years. Of par- 
ticular interest: proposed amendments to 
the wage and hour laws, and the study of 

jurisdictional criteria. 
SBA PROPOSALS 


Congress has been asked to lft the dis- 
aster loan ceiling of $25 million by several 
millions of dollars in order that New England 
flood loans of last year may be converted 
to the disaster-type (3 percent interest cate- 
gory). This has bipartisan backing. 

There are only a few millions of dollars 
left in the $105 million revolving fund for 
business loans. (The first substantial re- 
Payment of loans is just beginning to come 
in.) The total fund is often estimated as 
too small to do real good. Should the re- 
Payment procedure bog down, the SBA would 
be in the same distressed fix as many of the 
Small businesses it has helped. The nt 
law authorizes a revolving fund of $175 
Million, but the full total has never been 
appropriated. If more funds are needed 
because of heavy disaster loans this year, 
Congress would haye to authorize more 
Money, 

SBA could also use, but probably won't get, 
a hike in its own budget, which now totals 
about $5,500,000, covering 750 permanent 
employees. 

FAILURES 

Why this concern over small business? 

answer: The farmer and other segments 

of society have long been given special at- 

tention. Proof of the need: Business fail- 

ures in 1954, 11,086; failures in 1955 also 

exceeded 11,000. Such failures, say SBA ex- 

Perts, are traceable to a lack of technical 

know-how, merchandising and management, 
or both. 

It is usually a new, rather than an estab- 
lished business, which fails. Many times it 
4s one which was started with insufficient 
capital to weather the rough spots of the 
early years. The old saw, “It takes money 
to make money,” still holds true. 


Petition Regarding the Siler Bill, H. R. 
6427, and the Langer Bill, S. 923 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEE METCALF 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 
Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 


received the following letter on behalf of 
legislation to prohibit the transportation 
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of alcoholic beverage advertising in in- 
terstate commerce and its broadcasting 
over the air: 


Hon. Lee METCALF, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. METCALF: I am sending you a 
petition about the Siler and Langer bills. 
Will you kindly include the number of sign- 
ers in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp? Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 


BUTTE, MONT. 


THURE JOHNSON, 


Enclosed with this letter was the fol- 
lowing petition, signed by 24 residents 
of Butte: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and its broad- 
casting over the alr, a practice which nulli- 
fies the rights of the State under the 21st 
amendment to control the sale of such bever- 
ages. 

At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers is 
becoming an alcoholic there should be no 
encouragement to increasing the use of such 
beverages. Children and youth are being 
misled to consider them harmless, especially 
by the audio and visual suggestion of radio 
and television. 

Mrs. Thure Johnson, Mrs. Arne Adsem, Mrs. 
Lulu Boggs, Mrs. Elmer Carlson, William C. 
Dockins, Art Johnson, Ruth Hanson, Mrs. 
Audrey Stoughton, Mrs. James Cadigan, Mrs. 
Jo Ann McKindau, Rhynold C. Arich, Mrs. 
Mary J. McLeod, Mrs. Margaret Wirtz, Mrs. 
Fern Gregerson, Mrs. O. J. Wenger, Mrs. R. C. 
Arich, Mr. Clarence R. Foster, Mrs. Clarence 
R. Foster, Thure Johnson, Mrs, Elmer Wilson, 
Elmer Wilson, Mrs. Lillian L. Comer, Mrs. 
William Boggs, Mary Shaffer, Butte, Mont. 


International Paper Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following: 

News RELEASE ISSUED BY INTERNATIONAL 

PAPER Co. 

New Lokk, N. T., April 10.— The Interna- 
tional Paper Co. plans for immediate con- 
struction of a newsprint and bleached kraft - 
board mill were announced today by John H. 
Hinman, chairman of the board of directors 
of International Paper Co. 

Mr. Hinman said that the new $57 million 
mill will be located near Pine Bluff, Ark. It 
will have an annual capacity of 130,000 tons 
of newsprint and 165,000 tons of bleached 
kraft board. 

International Paper Co. is presently com- 
pleting a 115,000-ton newsprint mill at Mo- 
bile, Ala. This mill, which is scheduled to 
start up in September of this year, will be the 
first newsprint mill ever operated by the 
company in the South. 

The chemical pulp mill and bleached kraft 
machine in the Pine Bluff mill are expected 
to be in operation by the third quarter of 
1957, followed about the end of the year by 
the ground-wood mill and the newsprint 
machine. The mill will employ about 1,450 
men and women when it is in full operation. 
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Arkansas is third in the Nation in the 
number of tree farms, and timber harvest is 
an important cash crop to most farmers. 
For many years International Paper Co. has 
purchased about 85 percent of the wood 
consumed by its mill at Camden, Ark., from 
farmers and small landowners, and in recent 
years the company has opened six mecha- 
nized pulpwood concentration yards in the 
State to provide convenient local markets 
where pulpwood may be sold directly to the 
company, 

“The rapid industrial and agricultural ex- 
pansion in the South in recent years has 
made it one of the fastest growing markets 
in the world for newsprint,” Mr, Hinman 
said today. “Completion of the projected 
Arkansas mill will make it possible for our 
company to make a substantial addition to 
the South's newsprint resources and will help 
us to meet the expanding demand in the 
Southern States for locally produced news- 
print.” 

Last year, International Paper's Canadian 
subsidiaries produced a total of 864,469 tons 
of newsprint. Announced additions to the 
company's Canadian capacity were delayed 
to some extent primarily because of difficul- 
ties experienced in obtaining prompt delivery 
of equipment, but will reach an annual rate 
of 920,000 tons later this year. 

The company was one of the pioneers in 
the production of bleached kraft four- 
drinler board during the late 1930's. This is 
the strong, white paperboard used in food 
packaging, particularly frozen foods and the 
foods sold by the supermarkets in individual’ 
prepackaged units. 

In 1925, the company was the first major 
paper company to move South. Today their 
southern kraft division operates 9 pulp, 
paper, and board mills in 6 Southern States, 
and employs approximately 18,000 men and 
women. Backing up its manufacturing 
operation is a staff of 450 trained foresters 
who manage the company's acreage and work 
with the thousands of farmers and small 
landowners throughout the South who sup- 
Ply pulpwood to the mills. 


Peter D. Vroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there was waiting for me on my return 
from a few days in my district in Chicago 
a letter telling of the death of Peter D., 
Vroom. For half a century he was my 
close friend. For a number of years ill- 
ness had confined him to his home, but 
the bonds of a long and dear friendship 
were kept freshly vibrant by frequent 
exchange of letters. I shall miss those 
messages from my friend who now has 
passed to another and a higher sphere. 

Peter D. Vroom was one of the finest 
newspapermen that I have ever known. 
He was reporter on the Chicago Tribune 
during the colorful era of James Keeley. 
Oldtimers in Chicago will recall Jim 
Keeley as a powerful and dynamic news- 
paper editor. Pete Vroom was so close 
to Jim Keeley that when the latter left 
the service of the Chicago Tribune to 
take over the public relations of the Pull- 
man Co., Pete Vroom went with him. 

The world in which he was such a vi- 
brant personality has gone. He was past 
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80 when the hand of death was laid upon 
him, and most if not all of his associates 
in the journalism of the period of his 
prime had preceded him to the grave. I 
should not want his passing to go un- 
noticed. He was in every sense of the 
world a great American, and he lived up 
to a great and a proud name. 

Iam happy that that name of Peter D. 
Vroom will be continued in the genera- 
tion of the present by his son, also named 
Peter D. Vroom. Back in colonial days, 
in the early years of the Republic and in 
the developing years that followed there 
has always been a Peter D. Vroom. How 
many of that name and of that blood 
served as governors, as judges in the 
courts and in other high public offices I 
cannot say with exactness, but the num- 
ber was large. 

One of that family, whose name er- 
roneously is spelled Broom in some pub- 
lished lists of the makers and signers of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
was but 35 years of age when he served 
with Washington, Madison, Hamilton, 
and the other immortals in the writing 
of the Constitution of our country. Maj. 
William Pierce, a fellow delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention, spells the 
name correctly “Vroom,” in his pen 
sketches of his fellow delegates. 

If my colleagues will turn to page 1959 
of the biographical directory of the 
American Congress they will find that 
another of the family blood and name, 
Peter V. Vroom, was elected as a Demo- 
erat to the 26th Congress, convening on 
March 4, 1839. This Peter D. Vroom 
was electer Governor of New Jersey as a 
Jackson Democrat in 1829, 1830, 1831, 
1833, 1834. 1835, and 1836. He was a 
presidential elector on the Democratic 
ticket of Pierce and King in 1852 and also 
a presidential elector on the Democratic 
ticket of Seymour and Blair in 1868. He 
at all times carried proudly the name of 
Peter D. Vroom. . My friend whose death 
has brought to me a load of grief carried 
proudly and well in his day and genera- 
tion that name. To the son, to whom is 
left the rich heritage of a good and 
famous name, is presented a challenge 
that I know he will meet in the spirit of 
his father and his forebears. 

To the widow, Hope, and to the son I 
extend my deepest sympathy. 


Civil-Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced two more legislative 
proposals prepared in collaboration with 
the Department of Justice to supplement 
the measures introduced Monday as part 
of the administration's civil-rights pro- 
gram. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MILLER], who 
joined in proposing to establish a bi- 
partisan Commission on Civil Rights 
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and a Civil Rights Division of the Justice 
Department on Monday, are likewise 
sponsoring this legislation. 

One of these bills is designed to, first, 
prevent anyone from threatening, in- 
timidating, or coercing a voter in any 
election; second, authorize the Attorney 
General to institute civil action in such 
cases; and, third, eliminate the require- 
ment that all other remedies must be 
exhausted before cases can reach the 
Federal courts. The second proposal 
would give the Attorney General author- 
ity to bring civil suits against civil-rights 
conspiracies, such as groups attempting 
to deprive a citizen of equal treatment. 
In the past, such suits could be filed only 
by the injured individual. 

Enactment of these 2 measures and 
the 2 introduced Monday wilh be an im- 
portant step forward in guaranteeing 
the civil rights of all citizens regardless 
of race, creed, color, or political affilia- 
tion. At an appropriate time during the 
deliberations of the Judiciary Committee 
next week I shall offer these four pro- 
posals in a single bill as a substitute for 
the omnibus measure which we are-now 
considering. 

I trust that serious and open-minded 
consideration will be given these pro- 
posals. If we try to bite off more than 
we can chew, Congress will get exactly 
nowhere—as in the past. On the other 
hand, if we follow the administration’s 
moderate and constructive suggestions 
on civil rights I am confident we can 
reach agreement and get favorable ac- 
tion. Solid accomplishment is now pos- 
sible. Let us not ruin the chances of 
success by an unrealistic approach to 
this serious national problem. 


Discharge Petition on H. R. 11 
Unnecessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a most 
unusual petition has been filed to dis- 
charge the House Committee on the 
Judiciary from further consideration of 
Mr. Patman’s bill, H. R. 11. This peti- 
tion seeks to force a vote on this bill 
on the House fioor without the benefit 
of committee hearings. 

Members of the House, and particu- 
larly those who have signed or indi- 
cated an interest in signing this petition, 
should be apprised of all the facts. They 
should know that the House Judiciary 
Committee scheduled hearings on this 
bill well prior to the filing of the dis- 
charge petition. Specifically, on Febru- 
ary 24, 1956, I advised Representative 
PaTMAN by letter that the House Judi- 
ciary Antitrust Subcommittee would hold 
hearings on his bill April 18, 19, and 20, 
and would afford all interested parties an 
opportunity to testify. Some 2 weeks 
later, on March 12, the discharge peti- 
tion was filed. 
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It is not only unusual, I think it is 
unprecedented, for a discharge petition 
to be filed after the chairman of a stand- 
ing committee of this body announces 
that he is scheduling hearings on a bill. 

Members should also understand the 
complexity and far-reaching effect of 
H. R. 11. Without prejudging this bill 
in any respect, it should be noted that 
it seek sto overturn a 1951 decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil 
of Indiana case. If ever there has been 
a bill pending before Congress which re- 
quires careful deliberation, this is such 
a bill. Manifestly, it should not be voted 
upon by the membership of the House 
without benefit of committee hearings, 
including cross examination of witnesses, 
and committee recommendations. 

This bill, H. R. 11, is designed to amend 
the antitrust laws. I think the record 
of the House Judiciary Antitrust Sub- 
committee shows beyond question ex- 
treme vigilance in support of the com- 
petitive principles embodied in the anti- 
trust laws. Never before, to my knowl- 
edge, has a discharge petition been filed 
on an antitrust bill. 

In light of these considreations, to- 
gether with the fact that intensive hear- 
ings will be held on H. R. 11 starting next 
week, those who have already signed the 
discharge petition may well wish to re- 
consider and withdraw their signatures. 


Report on Southern Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Southern Italy: Land Reborn.” 
This interesting report was writen by 
John J. Navone, S. J., and appeared in 


E January 14 issue of America maga- 
zine, 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Europe and all the world are today watch- 
ing the regeneration of southern Italy. 
There the political battle for men’s loyalties 
has reached a climax. The south is the 
cockpit of Italy, and it is there that the fu- 
ture of the Italian Republic may well be 
decided. 

For centuries the barren, teeming south- 
ern two-fifths of Italy, which is home to 37 
percent of the nation's people, has been a 
vast poorhouse. World War II, which de- 
stroyed 28 percent of the south’s already 
lagging industrial capacity, seemed the final 
blow. Hundreds of men, young and old, un- 
able to work because there were no jobs, 
lounged in scores of squalid town squares. 
Of every 1,000 southern Italians, only 308 
were employed. Better-off southern Italians 
lived 4 and 6 in a room; the destitute in- 
habited caves, for in many villages there had 
been no new building for a hundred years. 

Since the war, the Italian Government has 
poured millions of lire into the south in an 
all-out effort to bring economic health to 
the land and people of this backward area. 
New plows broke 3 feet of earth where for 
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centuries the surface had been barely 
scratched by the ancient ox-drawn imple- 
ments. New land was cleared, fertilized, and 
irrigated at Government expense. New peas- 
ant proprietors for the first time tilled their 
Own fields, which they had bought from the 
Wealthy landholders. 
NEW FACE OF THE SOUTH 


Should nostalgia ever call the former 
Calabrian or Apulian emigrant back to his 
home, he will find little to remind him of 
former days. Soon it will be beyond recog- 
nition. In the Tuscan Maremma, in sun- 
hammered Lucania, trails have become roads; 
roads have been transformed into highways. 
The wilderness has been cleared. 

If the former emigrant goes to Rome, he 
can examine the blueprints of farmhouses, 
resembling Swiss chalets, that are now begin- 
Ning to scatter life over the desert. The 
great Sila Plateau and the Caulonian Plains 
of Calabria are typical of the seven official 
zones of the land reform. Here the land has 
been divided and planted and has begun to 
Pay under the new small peasant proprietors. 

With the whole face of southern Italy 
Changing, the north will not be long in feel- 
ing the effects. Since the days of Italy's 
unification of 1870, the taxes of the north 
have been drained off into the economically 
deficient south. Now industrial towns and 
cities will rise up in the south too. But 
growth will be slow and gradual. New mar- 
kets will create new industries. People with 
money to spend will create a demand for 
commodities, but the people do not yet have 
the money. The March 1955 issue of Esteri 
reported that Italy's per capita annual in- 
come was only $385 in 1954. 

FINANCIAL BLOOD TRANSFUSION 


In June 1955 hopes soared high in the 
south. A $70-million World Bank loan, the 
largest European development credit granted 
by the Bank to date, went to Italy's Cassa 
per il Mezzogiorno (Southern Development 
Fund), the special Government agency set 
Up In 1950 to push a 12-year $2-billion south- 
ern economic revival program. Hampered by 
Petty politics and insufficient funds ($180 
Million yearly), the Cassa moved slowly, but 
Tesults are already apparent. Under the 
stimulation of this new prosperity, private 
investors have poured $329 million into the 
Tegion. The Cassa has built 18,000 new farm- 
houses and 1,800 miles of road, and has in- 
creased electrical consumption by 43 percent. 
It has created about 200,000 full-time jobs 
and added 2 percent to the national income, 

As of October 1954 it had redistributed 1.16 
million acres of land, making proud landown- 
ers (of 10-15-acre farms) out of 90,000 peas- 
ants. Other detailed projects are still to 
come: safe drinking water for 1,200 towns, 
irrigation projects, construction of 1,300 
Miles of new roads and rehabilitation of 6,400 
miles of old ones, new hotels to attract 
tourists. 

Last June’s World Bank loan, in which the 
Bank of America has a $5-million share, will 
finance a $20-million irrigation project to 
triple the annual value of the Catania Plain's 
agricultural production by 1967 and create 
10,000 new farm jobs in the immediate area. 
Another $20 million will help private in- 
vestors finance seven new factories (fertilizer, 
fruit processing, cement, chemicals, and med- 
icine, pulp and paper, woolens). The re- 
maining $30 million will build eight power 
projects to increase southern Italy’s electric 
generating capacity by one-sixth. Through 
such loans Italian dreams become a reality. 

MORAL REPERCUSSIONS 


The implications of an economic revival 
for southern Italian morality will be tremen- 
dous. The July issue of Italian Affairs re- 
vealed the discrepancy in morals between 
north and south when it stated that thrice 
as many crimes had been reported in Naples 
as in Milan during 1953, though these two 
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cities have populations of about the same 
size. The hitherto wretched economic state 
of the south has spawned begging, disease, 
and prostitution on a grand scale. Hundreds 
of thousands of peasants used to present 
themselves a few hours before dawn in the 
squares of the big communes to offer their 
services for work. When the contractor ar- 
rived, only a portion of these were taken on. 
Those left without work cursed the society 
that proved incapable of insuring everyone a 
loaf of bread and a hopeful future. 

But what if the peasant were fortunate 
enough to be employed? The daily wage in 
southern Italy is about $1.25 for men and 
80 cents for women. Furthermore, the aver- 
age farmworker in the south works only 78 
days a year. In Campania he can find work 
for only 43 days and in Sicily for only 77. 
This points to another factor differentiating 
north and south. In Lucania, in the south, 
for example, 65 percent of the income comes 
from the land, whereas in Lombardy, in the 
north, only 17 percent comes from that 
source. Industrialized Lombardy, with only 
one-eighth of the national population, pro- 
duces nearly one-third the national income. 

The Italian Government realized that the 
problem is not only economic but moral. 
The Cassa agency was created to provide 
homes for the poor, because Italians have 
always realized that a proper home environ- 
ment is essential to rebuilding the family 
and the nation. The organization bullds 
communities of attractive redtiled homes 
with gardens in localities where the inhabi- 
tants can find opportunities for work. By 
October 1954, it had completed over 111,000 
such dwellings. This figure does not include 
a far greater number built by various cooper- 
atives and private firms. By rebuilding 
homes, Italy is also rebuilding its family life. 

NEW LIFE ON THE LAND 


The new proprietor pays $3,000 for his farm 
over a 30-year period. Each farm costs the 
Government approximately $6,000. The yield 
from these farms is already twice that of 
farms in the same area not sharing in the 
benefits of the reconstruction program. 
Within walking distance of each set of farm- 
houses, a community center is either recon- 
structed or built anew. Every community is 
provided with a church and resident priest. 
A nursery run by sisters, a first-aid station, 
a clubhouse, a large meeting room where 
movies can be shown and a cooperative gro- 
cery store are found in every center. The 
farmers are instructed in the latest methods 
of scientific farming and husbandry and 
given fertilizers, seeds, vines, and young fruit 
trees. The Government gives tractors and 
other equipment to the community coopera- 
tive. 

Santa Maria di Respeccia, Gaudiano, Borgo 
Appio and scores of other new rural villages 
mean far more than the increased produc- 
tion of foodstuffs. They mean that many 
former cave and tenement dwellers are being 
given a sense of personal dignity and en- 
couragement to participate in the social life 
of their communities. 

A new life has begun for the former vic- 
tims of poverty, who are now buying dress 
and suit material, shoes, bicycles, kitchen 
implements, even toys. 

AMERICA AND ITALY 


Now that the period of Italy’s postwar 
tutelage is almost over, America's task be- 
comes that of helping Italy to grow stronger 
in her own right. It is doubtful whether 
the United States can ever become an ade- 
quate market for Italy's agricultural exports. 
American tourism, even on a grand scale, can 
hardly serve as a deciding factor in the dif- 
ficult national economy. What we can do, 
through more humane immigration policies, 
is to open our doors wider to Italy's surplus 
population. For despite every remedial 
measure, unemployment in Italy cannot be 
brought below the 2 million mark. Amer- 
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ica should also take the lead in establishing 
a long-range international resettlement pro- 
gram of adequate proportions. 

Italy simply cannot go ahead fast enough 
to satisfy some Americans. They fail to 
appreciate the stubborn practical difficulties 
confronting the Italian Government. Many, 
for example, were disappointed with the out- 
come of the Sicilian elections of June, 1955, 
in which the Communists polled 30.6 percent 
of the vote. (It was 30.2 in 1953.) Why, 
they wonder, cannot the government win 
public confidence faster? 

Government surveys help to explain why 
middle-of-the-road parties in Italy, as else- 
where, find the going hard. They show that 
nearly 2 percent of Italians live in cellars, 
garrets, or warehouses. Nearly 90,000 fam- 
ilies live in caves. All in all, nearly one- 
fifth of the entire population lives in sub- 
normal housing conditions. More than 7 
percent never have meat, sugar or wine, or 
another 8 percent have these items only in- 
frequently, With the exception of the 

ese and Greeks, the Italians have 
the lowest dally calorie-consumption rate in 
Europe. Some 2.7 million families are still 
in the "impoverished" bracket. 

The Abbé Pierre has observed that every 
society has a law that can be called the law 
of life or death. It is this: a society becomes 
decadent when it orientates its activities 
toward bettering the lot of those who are 
already comfortable, leaving the surplus, if 
any, for the poor. Conversely, a society 
finds harmony and prosperity when an essen- 
tial aim of its activity and production is to 
satisfy the needs of those who are in want. 
If the Abbé Pierre's observation is correct— 
and T believe that, at least in the case of 
countries like France, Spain, and Italy it 
is—then Italy seems to be on the right track. 


Statement of Edward L. Torbert, Vice 
President, Onondaga Pottery Co., in 
Behalf of Vitrified China Tableware 
Industry, Before the Ways and Means 
Committee on H. R. 5550, March 13, 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, Mr. Edward L. Torbert made an 
excellent statement before the Ways and 
Means Committee on March 13 against 
H. R. 5550. This bill would provide for 
United States participation in the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation which 
would mean an American endorsement 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade recently formulated at Geneva. 

If Congress continues to surrender its 
powers to regulate the tariff and com- 
merce, it will have adverse effects on 
many of our domestic industries. The 
Onondaga Pottery Co., manufacturers 
of vitrified china tableware, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has already suffered from unfair 
foreign competition. Many other indus- 
tries in every section of our country will 
likewise suffer unless we here in Congress 
unite and protect the economy of the 
United States. 
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I commend the statement of Mr. Tor- 
bert to the attention of this Congress 
and the American people: ark 

. Chairman, my name is Edward ‘or- 
beck, I am vice president of Onondaga Pot- 
tery Co., manufacturers of vitrified china 

bleware. 

8 every opportunity afforded by public 
hearings since inception of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act I have spoken on behalf of the 
vitrified china industry of the United States. 
Today I represent the same industry inter- 
ests as well as the company with which I 
am presently employed. 

May I make plain at the outset of my re- 
marks that I am not op to interna- 
tional trade and United States participation 
in it. Exchange of goods between nations 
is a desirable practice when this can be car- 
ried on to the mutual advantage of par- 
ticipating countries. 

We are considering here the proposal, 
H. R. 5550, which would authorize a pro- 
cedure in implementation of section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 and our Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955 through United 
States participation in the Organization for 
‘Trade Cooperation and subscription to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

To the extent that this trade legislation, 
enacted and proposed, stimulates trade be- 
tween nations that is mutually advanta- 
geous, I favor it. However, when the in- 
tentions of the proposers and administra- 
tors of such legislation are clearly dedi- 
cated to expanding international trade on 
the theory that greater trade is a desirable 
objective in itself, then I am unalterably 
opposed to it. 

While I shall speak with respect to H. R. 
5550, it is impossible for me to contemplate 
this proposed legislation except in the light 
of bitter firsthand experience in seeking re- 
lief from fateful decisions of committees 
and negotiators whom you have, to date, 
entrusted with the responsibility of entering 
into equitable trade agreements with other 
nations. 

We have in this country many long-estab- 
lished industries using native raw materials, 
employing American workers efficiently at 
United States labor rates and supplying 
products for the United States markets they 
helped to create. 

It is an indisputable fact that our Govern- 
ment has assisted and encouraged the pro- 
duction and imports of displacing foreign 
products as a means of making available the 
dollars needed by foreign countries to pay 
for needed United States exports. 

This reckless sacrifice of American job se- 
curity and capital investment is the work of 
individuals to whom Congress has turned 
over the power to negotiate trade agree- 
ments. Under their handling, the burden of 
foreign aid, which should be shouldered 
equally by all citizens, is being forced upon 
a helpless segment of our industrial 
economy. 

Aside from the injustice of this inexcus- 
able hurt to individuals and industries, we 
have, in my opinion, clear warnings of dan- 
ger to our general economy and standards of 
Ji Ri 

ye a word about our vitrified china hous- 
hold tableware industry. At each hearing 
to which reference has already been made, I 
reported the progress of imported china ta- 
Dieware. Today I have the letest available 
information. In 1955 the total imports of 

household china tableware, including Japan, 
` United Kingdom and Germany, reached the 
amazing total of 6,872,000 dozens. This is 
more than 90 percent of all the household 
china purchased in the United States in 
1955. Our United States producers of china 
tableware shared among themselves less than 
10 percent of our Unitec States market. 
What percentage of our market must any 
industry give up to the foreign low-wage 
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producers before it can be assured by our 
negotiators at GATT of any part of our 
market? 

The ascendancy of foreign producers in 
world markets is a matter of record. Ameri- 
can manufacturers, who were at first con- 
cerned with retention of their foreign busi- 
ness, now find their domestic trade threat - 
ened by imports. A growing number of such 
firms is being obliged to transfer operations 
to low-wage areas abroad in an attempt to 
cope with this situation. 

I can report that, within my limited ac- 
quaintanceship, there are men in three 
industries who have swung from a public 
position of freer trade to a private admission 
that American business must be protected— 
this in a 2-year period. Each has felt or 
foresees the pinch of foreign competition. 
Each, for reasons of expediency, must be 
silent at this time. 

I.do not feel that I exaggerate this situa- 
tion. I am also concerned over dependence 
on the Escape Clause section of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1955 and provisions of 
Section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to relieve 
these problems. Both are cumbersome pro- 
cedures even if there were a disposition to 
make the best possible use of them. 

With the economic effects of rising foreign 
competition making themselves felt in all 
parts of our land, a further divorcing of 
foreign trade regulation from congressional 
control could have grave consequences in- 
deed. 

I share the opinion of many, and I hope 
you gentlemen are included, that this is no 
time, if there ever is a right time, to sur- 
render any right to control our industrial 
and agricultural destiny to an international 
body of economics whose interests and 
ideologies differ greatly from our own. 

There can be no doubt that, in matters of 
trade, the GATT has served certain nations 
well and that representatives of the United 
States in that body have yielded much in 
pursuit of their goal of an international 
trade organization with teeth in it. 

United States delegates are on record as 
opposing our use of quotas, tariffs and other 
regulatory devices; the need for which the 
Congress of the United States, on the other 
hand, clearly recognizes. Yet our United 
States delegates to the GATT approve the 
use of trade controls by other GATT 
members. 

Presumably, the United States would have 
to be reduced to a relative position of eco- 
nomic and trade disadvantage before our 
delegates would ask other nations to permit 
the Congress of the United States to employ 
trade controls as a means of raising the level 
of American industrial and agricultural 
activity to that of GATT members in gen- 
eral. 

This giveaway attitude evidenced by our 
delegates may explain, in part, the mockery 
which is made of peril-point hearings and 
other procedures legislated by Congress to 
provide just treatment of domestic interests, 

In conclusion, I should like to borrow two 
paragraphs from the letter of a businessman 
which, I understand, each of you has re- 
ceived recently: 

“In this day, when much of United States 
industry is still adjusting to the postwar 
effects of international trade revival and 
when we hear increasing talk of commercial 
exchange with countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, I wonder if we are moving in the 
right direction with GATT and OTC. 

“Would it not be more prudent for us, 
instead, to bring a little closer to Congress 
the control of our imports and exports to 
make sure that industry and agriculture in 
this country are kept strong in our fight to 
save democracy from communism?” 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you again, 7 
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Communism Still Wars on Religion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF JOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
in a recent issue of the U. S. News & 
World Report there appears an article 
entitled “Communism Still Wars on Re- 
ligion,” written by Msgr. Maurice S. 
Sheehy, a Catholic clergyman and a 
member of the Naval Reserve Forces of 
the United States. The article is a very 
penetrating one, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNISM STILL WARS ON RELIGION 
(By Msgr. Maurice S. Sheehy) 


The Communist strategy of divide and 
conquer is nowhere more apparent than in 
the field of religion. Since religion, of what- 
soever form, is the only power that the Com- 
munist leadership fears, it must be destroyed. 
A tolerance is shown only to those political 
sycophants who wear ecclesiastical clothing. 

Last January, I heard rumors in Europe 
that a large group of American churchmen 
were to be taken on a guided tour of Russia. 
I knew that no Ctaholic priest would be in- 
vited, since—despite the guaranty given 
when diplomatic relations were resumed be- 
tween Russia and the United States—mem- 
bers of the American diplomatic colony have 
been deprived the past year of the services 
of any Catholic priest. 

The news reports, inadequate indeed, 
would indicate that in taking nine promi- 
nent Protestant clergymen to Moscow, the 
Communist strategy may have backfired. It 
is not impossible that the next step in Mos- 
cow, dramatic and misleading, will be to 
suggest that Russia establish diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican. It is not within 
my competency to the answer such 
an offer will receive. One condition even for 
discussion—a condition Communists would 
not meet—would be freedom of the church 
to carry out its mission. 

The only consistency in Communist policy 
has been in its antireligious program. From 
Marx—who in 1843 declared: “Religion is 
the opium of the people; our duty is to 
deliver the people from this opiate’—to 
Khrushchev, there has been no.change. Re- 
cently, Ehrushchey declared: “We remain 
atheists. We will do all we can to liberate 
a certain portion of the people from the 
charm of the religious opium that still exists. 
We are doing ev: we can to eliminate 
the bewitching power of religion.” 

In my visit to Europe in January of this 
year I contacted as many sources as possible. 
The mention of some would expose them to 
immediate imprisonment and possibly to 
death. The Vatican issued in Osservatore 
Romano this cryptic warning: “Do not be 
taken in by communism and its coexistence, 
There will be no baptism of communism.” 


It was my privilege to have a private audi- 
ence with Pope Pius XII who, more than 
any living person, has time and again warned 
the world of the nature of communism. I 
am not permitted to quote His Holiness di- 
rectly, but his voice, nearly stilled in death 
15 months ago, has never been more vigorous 
than today in warning of our great peril. 
The antipathy toward His Holiness in Mos- 
cow is reflected in the large Soviet Encyclo- 
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Pedia, which describes the Holy Father as 
“a true guardian of capitalist interests and 
One of the centers of international reac- 
tion * the fierce enemy of peace and 
democracy * * an ally and instrument of 
the most aggressive imperialist powers.” 

Cardinal Pumisoni Biondi, who has often 
wept over the casualty lists of murdered mis- 
Sionaries during his service as head of the 
Propagation of the faith, in discussing with 
me the situation in satellite countries, used 
the word found in Pope Pius XI's encyclical 
on communism. The word is “diabolical,” 
&s is to be noted In the excerpt from the en- 
cyclical printed in the chart on page 146. 

Briefly condensed here are some of the 
facts reported of the Communist war on 
God behind the Iron Curtain. 


1. POLAND 


Poland is a nation with historic Catholic 
tradition on which the Communist anti-God 
Campaign centered most of its forces. The 
Teason is obvious, religion must be destroyed 
in Poland in order to eliminate it from other 
Slavic countries, 

What are the facts? MVD General Ivan 
Serov was commissioned to carry out plans 
already drawn up in 1944-45 to eliminate 
Catholicism. He works through the Polish 
Ministry of Public Security. The Commu- 
nists were fearful of revolt within Poland if 
a direct frontal attack was made in 1945. 
Seroy therefore sought to make the Catholic 
Church an instrument of Communist policy, 
ore as is the Orthodox Church in Russia 

ay. 

Imprisonment of Polish church leaders and 
& campaign of terror for priests and faithful 
Moved too slowly. In 1949, the Communists 
Confiscated Polish church property, nation- 
alized hospitals and schools, and even abol- 
ished the famed charity organization of the 
Polish hierarchy, “Caritas.” 

In 1950, Polish bishops were forced to ac- 
cept a church-state pact in order to con- 
tinue a minimum of spiritual ministration. 
In return for a promise not to support anti- 
Communist activities, the hierarchy was 
Pledged a certain amount of freedom of 
religion and education. Like most Com- 
munist pledges, it was broken. When the 
Polish bishops refused to sign the infamous 
Stockholm peace appeal, Serov let loose a 
ruthless persecution, imprisoning priests and 
Sisters and closing schools. Through the 
prewar Polish Fascist, Boleslaw Piasecki, he 
sought to organize a "progressive" Catholic 
Movement to infiltrate the Catholic Church 
With Soviet puppets. 

Of over 10,000 priests, only 60 could be 
coerced, and most of them had been broken 
in health in prison. In furious resentment, 
the Communists then imprisoned the be- 
loved Polish primate, Stefan Cardinal Wys- 
Zynski. This was an egregious blunder in 
strategy. The reaction of the Catholic faith- 
ful was to unite behind the cardinal. Pa- 
Tishioners stood guard over their priests to 
Protect them. 

Fifty-nine seminaries have been closed in 
Poland since 1952. The theological faculties 
of Cracow and Warsaw were liquidated. The 
University of Lublin had theology and canon 
law stricken from its curriculum. 

Yet something has gone wrong with the 
Communist war on religion in Poland. The 
campaign to reeducate youth and to destroy 
belief in faith through instruction, dele- 
gated to a committee of clergymen and secu- 
lar Catholic activists, confused some but it 
did not accomplish the planned schism. 

The Catholic Church in Poland is still an 
Indigestible morsel in the gullet of commu- 
nism. Why? Largely, in my opinion, be- 
Cause the Communists, directing their blows 
toward the head, ignored the heart of Poland. 

The most stupid biunder, worse even than 

prisonment of the Polish primate, was to 
ridicule the devotion of the Polish people to 
the Mother of Christ. Our Lady of Czesto- 
Chowa has always been saluted as Queen of 
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Poland. In 1955, 10,000 pilgrims participated 
on foot in an act of worship at the famous 
shrine. In Rome I heard that soldiers—sent 
to intercept the pilgrims—turned back be- 
fore an apparition which some identified 
with the Virgin Mary. 

While I was in Rome in 1951 a Vatican 
official also told me he found Pope Pius XII 
weeping aiter a conference with 2 Polish 
prelates. His Holiness has been the strength 
and support of Cardinal Wyszynski and his 
priests. Only a few months ago Pope Pius 
XII, in a letter to the cardinal, urged the 
strongest possible resistance to the perfidious 
acts of the godless.” 

2. HUNGARY 


Hungary is now the base of operations for 
attacks upon religion in East Germany. A 
Roman Catholic Review From Hungary, 
printed in German on expensive paper, is 
distributed throughout Austria as well as 
Germany. The main purpose of the review 
is to suggest that Catholics in Hungary en- 
joy freedom. 

The Communist press in Hungary con- 
stantly attacks the head of the Catholic 
Church. Its youth organ, Szabad Ifjusag, 
recently railed; Pope Pius XII. father of 
conspirators, is said to have ‘warm feelings’ 
toward the Hungarian people; at least this is 
what the traitor Archbishop Josef Groesz 
stated, “The holy father is heart and soul near 
his beloved Hungarian people.“ 

Communists are doing everything possible 
to prevent parents from sending their chil- 
dren to religion classes. In Hungary, the 
peace priests” committe was set up to divide 
Catholics. Yet the Communist paper Zala 
attacked the -called peace priests.” 
“Priests,” Zala declared, “remain propagators 
of religion, regardless of their political creed; 
we Communists propagate the dialectical, 
the scientific materialism, of which both 
ideologies compare like fire and water.” 

What about the life of a Catholic in Hun- 
gary today? From the Catholic News Sery- 
ice in Vienna comes this description: 

“If someone enters the house of the parish 
priest, the local Communist Party knows it 
the next day, and a few days later, the com- 
petent office in Budapest enters the case in 
its files: * * * People also know that going 
to church entails more or less severe re- 
prisals.” 

Again, in Kathpress, we read: 

“Fathers who let their children attend re- 
ligious classes are subjected on their work 
site to an interrogation by party officials on 
why and how long they intend to have their 
children attend religious classes. The con- 
sequence is that, in the towns, only about 
30 percent—or, at best, 50 percent—of all 
children attend religion classes.” 

There are only five seminaries functioning 
in Hungary, but some students are being 
educated elsewhere to a service that may 
expose them to death. Many of the Hun- 
garian priests are literally living under- 
ground; others have “disappeared.” 

3. COMMUNIST TRIUMPH IN THE BALKANS 


There are two reasons why the Communist 
persecution of religion in the Balkans has 
achieved desired results. First, the Commu- 
nists did not seek to appease religious feel- 
ings, but set upon a program of destroying 
the church immediately; secondly, Catholics 
were a minority, ranking in numbers behind 
both Moslems and members of the Orthodox 
Church, 

The Communists in Rumania also had as 
& scapegoat a courageous and vigorous Amer- 
ican prelate, Archbishop Gerald O'Hara, now 
apostolic delegate to England. In the satel- 
lite countries, hatred of the Catholic Church 
and of the United States of America seems 
to be synonymous. 

When the deportation of Archbishop 
O'Hara was ordered, he was escorted to the 
station in the early hours of the morning. 
However, all members of the non-Communist 
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diplomatic set were at the station to see him 
of. 

Next, the Reds struck at the oriental rite, 
This was accomplished by a puppet, the 
Patriarch Justinian, an active Communist. 
Schools were nationalized in 1948 and stu- 
dents were instructed to salute the teacher 
with the greeting: There is no God!" to 
which the teacher would reply: “And there 
never has been.” 

In 1948, all bishops and 700 Uniate priests, 
subjects of the Pope, were arrested. Decree 
No, 358 formally liquidated the physical body 
of the oriental rite. It was against this 
abuse of Communist power Archbishop 
O'Hara stood adamant until his expulsion 
in 1950. At least 700 priests were executed 
in Rumania. 

Bulgaria was a pushover for Communist 
strategy. The 60,000 Catholics, divided be- 
tween Latin and oriental rites once had con- 
siderable influence, largely because of ex- 
cellent schools. In 1949, a bishop and 47 
priests were arrested. Catholic churches in 
Bulgaria have all been closed. 

In Albania, approximately 100,000 Roman 
Catholics were ruthlessly persecuted, and of 
the 120 priests in that country in 1945, only 
20 may be found today. No Catholic bishop 
remains, In August 1951, the Communist 
leaders in Albania issued a decree, ludicrous 
in the light of antecedent activities, that 
no ties existed between Albanian Catholicism 
and the Vatican. 

4. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

In 1929, when Catholics were in the ma- 
jority in Czechoslovakia and practicing the 
tolerance imposed upon them by their re- 
ligion, a young Communist deputy, Klement 
Gottwald, shouted at the majority party: 
“You ask what we Communists want. We 
want to break your necks.” 

Gottwald is, of course, now dead, but his 
spirit lives on in his Communist successors. 
Here, as in Poland, the antireligious cam- 
paign had to be slanted toward the people. 
Apologetically, the ruling committee 
known as BRNO in a 1955 directive states: 

“We are deeply sorry that we are forced 
to acknowledge our failure to smash the re- 
ligious sentiments of the masses. We under- 
estimated the strength of religion 
In spite of severe restrictions placed upon 
the church, in spite of fierce antireligious 
propaganda waged by the party and the state, 
relatively few people have been induced to 
leave their religion. * * * We were forced 
to change our tactics because the party was 
steadily losing influence, while religion was 
at the same time constantly gaining strength 
among the people. We made too many mar- 
t 


yrs. 

Czechoslovakia bore heroically the cross of 
martyrdom, Of its 7,000 priests of 1945, 
over 3,000 were jailed, Concentration mon- 
asterles“ reeked with the odor of Dachau. 
Many religious were shipped to slave-labor 
camps. 

Today, nearly 70 percent of the Catholic 
parishes in Czechoslovakia are without resi- 
dent pastors. The heroic Archbishop Beran, 
who fought valiantly against the Communist 
tide, has disappeared. 

Here, too, the Communists centered their 
efforts upon schools. A pseudo-“Catholic 
Action“ program was announced, but only 20 
priests joined it. Seminary courses were 
compelled to include Marxism. Teaching or- 
ders of religious were simple and brutally 
eliminated, All church property was na- 
tionalized. The religious press was throttled. 
A few apostate priests and Catholic laymen 
tried to set up a “subservient” Catholic 
Church. 

When priests could not be subverted, the 
Communists announced that women were 
being ordained to the priesthood. When Red 
“priests” took over parishes, the congrega- 
tions remained at home. 

The Czechs stanchly resisted the effort to 
take religious from hospitals. A grapevine 
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communication has also kept them informed 
of the lot of countless priests in Red prison 
camps. 

On July 17, 1955, the Communist-con- 
trolled Nova Svoboda admitted that it was 
not winning its war. “There has been no 
substantial improvement in the struggle 
against religious obscurantism,” it stated, 
“as may be seen from the fact that 63 per- 
cent of all children are still attending classes 
of religious Instruction.” On February 29 of 
this year, the same paper warns: “Atheistic 
propaganda must be carried out * * * con- 
sistently * * otherwise idealistic (7) ideas 
might afflict the minds of the people.” 


CONCLUSION 


What is the master plan of communism in 
its attack upon religion? Previously the 
attack was carried out in four steps: terror 
and violence toward the clergy; destruction 
of the religious press; suppression of worship 
by official decree; indoctrination of youth in 
Communist-controlled schools. 

More recently, at least since the Geneva 
Conference and its great psychological vic- 
tory in portraying Russian leaders as want- 
ing peace, the Soviets seem inclined in a 
few areas to relax the tensions of persecu- 
tion. China, North Korea, and Asiatic terri- 
tories are still in the throes of martyrdom. 
The current rumblings from Russia may 
have a religious bias; or, as a Vatican official 
informed me, “the Communists will find, if 
they read history, that no power has been 
able to stifie man's hunger for God.” 

Communists have sought to give Protes- 
tants behind the Iron Curtain the impres- 
sion that the Soviet is opposed only to 
Catholicism; yet, particularly in East Ger- 
many, Catholics and Protestants have been 
brought closer together by Communist op- 
position than ever before, even sharing 
houses-of worship. 

Since the memorable address of Khrush- 
chey, it might appear that the Soviet high 
command has enough on its hands in in- 
ternal dissension to monopolize its attention 
fora while. Prior to this development, Com- 
munist propaganda agents had mapped out a 
divide-and-conquer program, using Israelis 
as a wedge, between Christians and Jews. 
Here, too, Russia is playing a clever game, 
playing both ends against the middle in its 
efforts to stir up Arab against Jew and repre- 
senting Christian elements as against Israel. 

The devout Jew in the satellite countries 
is in as much danger today as he was in 
under the Hitler regime. Loyalty to his reli- 
gion stamps the Jews there as a dangerous 
character. A Vatican official who was active 
in the underground through which many 
Jews escaped in Italy during the Fascist 
regime pleaded with me in January to make 
sure that some avenue of escape was open, 
particularly in Rumania, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia, when another effort might be 
made toward mass extermination of Jews. 

Surprising though it may be to some, the 
influence of the Catholic Church has been 
used in the satellite countries, and in the 
Ukraine particularly, toward discouraging 
abortive revolutions which might end, as 
the Katyn massacre, in wholesale slaughter. 
The church believes that at death the re- 
demptive work of the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ ends for the dying soul. It does not 
believe it can turn toward God those who 
are dead. On the other hand, placing con- 
fidence in Him who said, Have courage, I 
have overcome the world,” it is confident of 
ultimate victory for those who place their 
trust in God. 

The following incident, related by Eddy 
Gilmore—who spent several years in the 
Soviet Republic of Georgia—in 1953, is quite 
significant: x 

“Halfway up Mount David, where Stalin's 
mother, Catherine, is buried, a grounds- 
keeper pointed to her grave and sighed. 
Lock at it,’ he said, ‘it’s falling to pleces. He 
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never visited it. He never cared. God of 
mine, what s man to have for a son.’ Then 
- he crossed himself.“ 


Wbere Do Moderates Meet? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, Virgin- 
ians, since May 17, 1954, have been try- 
ing to work out a plan whereby public 
education can be continued on a segre- 
gated basis in the future as in the past. 
We are not willing to accept integration 
of our public schools, at least I am con- 
vinced that the vast majority of our 
people feel this way. I am afraid that 
some confusion has arisen in the minds 
of a large number of Virginians over the 
so-called assignment plan. They failed 
to realize that the adoption of the as- 
signment plan will mean integration of 
the pupils of the public schools in Vir- 
ginia. I trust that this will never be 
done. Once integration is recognized 
anywhere in Virginia on a State level we 
will have lost the fight for segregation. 


Fortunately for Virginia, the editor of 
the Richmond News Leader has made 
exhaustive and extensive study of this 
problem. He has, in his forceful edi- 
torials, presented the facts to the people 
in their true light and has done much to 
clear up the issue. Tuesday, April 3, 
1956, there appeared in the News Leader 
a splendid editorial answering the ques- 
tion of Where do moderates meet“ and 
on Monday, April 9, 1956, there appeared 
a splendid editorial pointing out the 
dangers of the pupil assignment plan 
and the effect its adoption would have 
upon the fight we are making to preserve 
the inherent rights of the State to regu- 
late its own affairs. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include these two editorials; 


WHERE Do Moprratrs MEET? 


The past 4 or 5 months have witnessed 
a subtle and possibly significant shifting of 
public attitudes toward the South's grave 
problem of school segregation. For the first 
time since the Supreme Court's decision 
nearly 2 years ago, influential voices are be- 
ing heard to say that the South's position 
is not wholly without justification. 

Northern newspapers, which had been 
scolding the South and reading us sermons, 
are conceding now and then that the North 
has failed to solve its own problems of race. 
Even Time and Life magazines, which hate 
the white South and pass up no opportunity 
to hold us up to ridicule and contempt, have 
slightly eased their torrent of abuse and mis- 
representation. Time, for example, permit- 
ted a brief hint to creep into its columns 
last week that integration of schools in the 
District of Columbia is not an unqualified 
success. Some highly respected newspapers, 
for example, the Wall Street Journal and the 
Indianapolis Star, have taken the view— 
without supporting segregation as such— 
that the South's constitutional objections 
are soundly based. 

This more thoughtful consideration of the 
South’s case is clear gain. So, too, there is 
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much to be said for the good motives of the 
many persons in public life who are urging 
moderation. 

But at the risk of being misunderstood 
(which is a high risk when so many publica- 
tions are still determined deliberately to 
“misunderstand” the South); we would urge 
that the counsel of “moderation” be care- 
fully examined. It will be found, we sub- 
mit, that when the polite and well-inten- 
tioned overtures are acknowledged, modera- 
tion is still spelled “integration” in the 
North, and moderation still means con- 
tinued segregation” in the South. 

What is the common meeting ground of 
public figures so far apart as Senator EAST- 
LAND and Adlai Stevenson? Where do Mr. 
Eisenhower and Senator Thurmond agree? 
It is on this alone: That violence is to be 
deplored and must be prevented. But every- 
one, or almost everyone, deplores violence 
and believes it must be prevented. When we 
have agreed that violence is bad, where else 
can agreement be found? 

Northern moderates, in final analysis say 
the Supreme Court's opinion was sound at 
law and must be obeyed. Southern mod- 
erates contend that the Constitution alone is 
the supreme law of the land, and urge that 
the Court acted beyond its powers. North- 
ern moderates say a start should be made 
toward compulsory integration; southern 
moderates say that no start is acceptable that 
would in their view, lead inevitably to the 
destruction of their most cherished institu- 
tions. Northern moderates hold that public 
education is a proper concern of the Federal 
Government; southern moderates insist that 
it is among the clearly reserved powers of the 
States. 

Moderation may be, as Euripides termed it, 
“the noblest gift of heaven.” Considered 
abstractly, it is doubtless, like majority rule, 
a good thing. But there are times when 
naked majority rule works a monstrous in- 
justice, and there are times when compro- 
mise can be fatal. We recall the comment 
of Warren Pollard some years ago, when as 
president of the transit company he declined 
to submit a labor dispute to arbitration. 
“They could,” he said grimly, “arbitrate us 
right out of business.” 

The South can be moderated right into 
chaos, too. Let us keep in mind. 


NORTH CAROLINA SPEAKS PLAINLY 


The editorial section offers the full text 
today of a plain-spoken report to the Gover- 
nor and General Assembly of North Carolina, 
released last week by a-seven-man advisory 
group headed by Thomas J. Pearsall, 

Virginians will recognize in the North 
Carolina report many of the same convic- 
tions and recommendations expressed by the 
Gray Commission in its report to Governor 
Stanley last November. The Pearsall Com- 
mittee proposes a form of pupil assignment 
in accordance with what the assigning unit 
(or officer) considers to be for the best inter- 
est of the child assigned, and also recom- 
mends—in order that North Carolinans may 
be assured of escape possibilities from in- 
tolerable situations—a program of tuition 
grants. This second recommendation will 
require amendment of the North Carolina 
constitution; and among the amendments 
suggested is a provision by which any local 
unit, by popular vote, could suspend the op- 
eration of public schools in that unit. 

The North Carolina report is notable in 
several respects, It contains none et that 
softly liberal sentiment that is so often re- 
flected by the North Carolina press. There is 
not one line in the report suggesting any 
affirmative support for the Supreme Court's 
school decree. In hard and bitterly resent- 
ful terms, the report describes a very danger- 
ous situation that could become a dreadful 
situation quickly. The committee feels 
unanimously that the people of North Caro- 
lina will not support mixed schools. The 
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Teport recalls the heavy burden that the 
White people of North Carolina have carried 
almost wholly, in order that Negro children 
could be educated. In accepting this bur- 
den, the people of North Carolina erected a 
School system on the foundation of racial 
separation. The decisions of the Court have 
destroyed that foundation, and hence have 
destroyed the school system which we had 
developed. The problem now is to bulld a 
New system out of the Supreme Court's 
Wreckage of the old. Recommendations fol- 
low, toward achieving that end. 

With much that is contained in the Pear- 
sall report, many Virginians will agree. But 
it may be that nearly 5 months of consider- 
ing the quite similar Gray report in the Old 
Dominion have provided a perspective for 
Virginia observers that merits study by our 
friends in North Carolina. 

Members of the Pearsall committee regard 
the Court's opinion as “erroneous.” They 
believe “it could cause more harm within 
the United States than anything which has 
happened in 50 years.“ They denounce what 
they view as “constitutional amendment by 
Judicial flat.“ Yet they are ready to con- 
Cede that. we must live and act now under 
the decision.” It is “binding upon us.“ 

This newspaper would agree that we must 
act now under the decision, but our hope 18 
that no action will be taken, either in Vir- 
Sinia or in North Carolina, that would lead 
to creeping integration of public schools. 
Once a pupil assignment law is passed, and 
once local school boards assign pupils of 
different races to the same school, we will 

ve confessed officially that our State con- 
Stitutional prohibitions against integration 
have been voided by valid mandate of the 
Supreme Court? We do not believe the time 

come when such capitulation must be 
made. Rather, we believe the situation calls 
for continued resistance by every legal, hon- 
rable, and constitutional means that can be 
devised. 

The tuition-grant plan, drastic as it may 

Is a form of such resistance. Amend- 
Ment of compulsory school attendance laws 
Offers another form of resistance. Appeal to 
Sister States to protect the reserved powers 
Of all States is another avenue. Refusal of 
local governing bodies to appropriate funds 
for mixed schools is an approach that must 
give the courts serious concern, for southern 
Judges, we may be assured, are by no means 
eager to accept the onus for closing southern 
Schools and depriving thousands of children 
of public-school education. And simply by 
Continuing to operate segregated schools in 
every county and district, until the courts 
Come to such schools with specific orders, we 
can place an enormous burden of litigation 
Upon the enemies of the South. All of this, 
&nd much more, is embodied in a plan of firm 
resistance. 

But pupil assignment ts not based upon 
resistance. It is based upon acceptance. 
It reflects, however reluctantly, a willing- 
hess to comply. It acknowledges the Court's 
Power and surrenders to it piecemeal. 

We are not ready to surrender. The 
South's case is daily gaining support across 
the Union, as our sister States reflect upon 
the evident trend of Supreme Court opinions. 
Many isolated incidents, reflecting increas- 
ing resentment by school patrons, cumula- 
tively take on newesignificance. The South 
is far less prepared to integrate this year 
than it was last year. 

If we continue to fight, inch by inch, never 
Tecognizing the Court's mandate as morally 
right, giving in only where we are com- 
pelled by superior force to give in, we may 
yet stave off the catastrophe of massive in- 
tegration of our schools. 
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State Guards and Civil Defense: Specific 
Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent national conference of the 
State Guard Association of the United 
States, the Honorable William L. McGill, 
State coordinator of defense and disaster 
relief for the State of Texas, gave an 
address that should have the thoughtful 
and studious attention of all Americans 
seeking to keep this Nation fully pre- 
pared to defend its freedom and liberty. 

Mr. McGill, who has served in various 
responsible offices of the State govern- 
ment of Texas, is well qualified to discuss 
this important subject, and I commend 
his statement to all Members of the 
Congress: 

STATE GUARDS AND CIVIL DEFENSE: SPECIFIC 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
(By William L. McGill) 


There is no experience more invigorating 
and satisfying than to be the member of a 
team—a team seeking cooperatively and in 
harmony and unison to achieve a desired 
goal for a common cause. 

You and I come together today in such a 
relationship, and I am grateful for the op- 
portunity which this occasion offers to 
express most genuine gratitude for the con- 
sistent cooperation and helpfulness of the 
Texas State Guard in every phase of the 
civil defense and disaster preparedness 
plans of this State. 

In the State disaster districts which we 
have organized to bring the program closer 
to the people and to expedite the dispatch- 
ing of State and mutual aid assistance to 
communities in distress, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Texas has designated leaders of your 
organization as the representatives of his 
department. 

You have worked diligently in the in- 
auguration of the Ground Observer Corps 
in Texas, as an important phase of our 
Nation-wide air defense system, and I am 
sure you will continue to give this very 
essential service your leadership and your 
support. 

Under the inspiration of General Rooke 
and, through the close cooperation of Colonel 
Cooper, important progress has been made 
in the field of communications, and I am 
quite sure that, before too long, we shall 
have in Texas a State-wide emergency com- 
munications system that will serve us ex- 
ceedingly well as we face the tests which the 
future will bring. 

We joined with enthusiasm in the support 
of the recently passed Public Law 364 and 
we are gratified over the additional means it 
offers the State In strengthening the State 
Guard. At the same time, we share the dis- 
appointment, generally felt, over the fact 
that the Congress did not include provisions 
for Federal equipment and support. 

It was my opportunity recently in Wash- 
ington to hear a discussion of these matters 
by the Honorable Carter L. Burgess, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Per- 
sonnel, and Reserve, and I found in him a 
firm friend of the entire State Guard pro- 
gram. He expressed the opinion that the 
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Federal Government should lend direct as- 
sistance to any such militia program. 

It is my thought and hope that, supple- 
menting the assistance which can be given 
by full-time staff members and divisions 
of State departments and by neighboring 
communities through the mutual ald system, 
we might have, sponsored by the Texas State 
Guard, mobile support units which could be 
moved to the scene of major calamity when 
the need arose for well-organized, thoroughly 
trained disaster relief leaders, The person- 
nel of such units would of necessity 
a thorough understanding and knowledge 
of essential techniques of survival—would be 
skilled in first aid, rescue, radiological mon- 
itoring, emergency police duty, and in the 
basic principles of fire fighting. 

Such units, sponsored by the State Guard. 
could be formed, I think, without doing vio- 
lence to the established mission and func- 
tion of the guard as an element of the State 
militia should the Nations] Guard be fed- 
eralized. We understand, of course, that we 
cannot build the basic civil defense or- 
ganization around units or potential units of 
the military forces, such as the National 
Guard and the State Guard. As we under- 
stand it, the thinking behind this national 
policy is that the military forces will have 
most serious and essential functions in con- 
nection with actual contact with the enemy, 
the protection of vital plants and installa- 
tions, and the combating of sabotage and 
other enemy action, and that the civil pop- 
ulace must rely upon its own yolunteer ef- 
fort and the help of the regular governmental 
services—such as fire, police, health, and 
welfare—for the relief and rehabilitation 
work contemplated in the program of civil 
defense. 

However, the type of warfare which we can 
expect in this nuclear age would not neces- 
sarily require the immediate deployment of 
ground troops to distant points, and, in all 
likelihood, it would be some time before the 
National Guard was entirely federalized. 
Units of the State guard, could, therefore, 
serve effectively in those early days as the 
mobile support units we have mentioned and 
could, all the while, be training other citizens 
to take their place in civil defense activity 
should the State guard personenl itself be 
assigned special duty as a part of the State 
militia, 

We would hope, therefore, that the State 
guard could at this time give favorable con- 
sideration to steps such as these: 

1. Take a poll of State guard personnel to 
determine how many have Red Cross cer- 
tificates as graduates in basic first ald and 
encourage those not so trained to enroll at 
once for instruction which local Red Cross 
chapters are prepared to give; 

2. Encourage State guard personne! to take 
the advanced courses qualifying them as 
first-aid instructors and take leadership in 
teaching courses in this most essential skill. 
I think every civil-defense worker should, by 
all means, be trained in first ald. Indeed, 
our present campaign is also to have one 
member of every family possess this knowl- 
edge which just may be the difference be- 
tween life and death for the individual so 
trained and for those about him. 

3. State guard personnel will want to know 
the basic techniques of rescue and be pre- 
pared in time of crisis to direct the removal 
of victims who are trapped in demolished 
buildings, under cars, and elsewhere in the 
stricken area. A State rescue school is now 
provided where in a period of 5 days the 
essential phases of this skill can be learned. 
This school is located on the campus of 
Texas A. and M. College. With the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, the State has built there a “street 
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of ruins,” containing buildings in varying 
states of demolition. The latest rescue 
equipment and highly trained instructors 
are provided and upon completion of the 60- 
hour practical course, the graduate is quali- 
fied to instruct classes in rescue in his own 
organization, industry, institution, and com- 
munity. ‘There is no tuition fee. Room and 
board at minimum rates is available. 

As ly as possible, State guard per- 
sonnel should be given specialized training 
fm radiological monitoring. We can take 
steps to provide the equipment and the nec- 
essary personnel for this training when a suf- 
ficiently large group requests it. 

At the last session of the Congress we 

secured passage by a unanimous vote in the 
House of Representatives of property de- 
clared surplus to the needs of Federal agen- 
cies. The bill will be before the United 
States Senate in January, and we are very 
hopeful that it will be approved by that 
body. If this bill passes, it is Just possible 
that State guard units establishing civil-de- 
fense organization could obtain Federal prop- 
erty appropriate to thelr needs. 

How many and how varied, and how vitally 
important, are the things which the State 
guard can do to advance the common goal of 
providing maximum security for our Na- 
tion and its people and protection for all 
those things which make men free. 

And how anxious we are to have your con- 
tinued leadership and your fine help. 

Speaking to a group such as this, I need 
not go into detail as to the well-nigh incred- 
ible results of an enemy attack with nuclear 

weapons, supplemented by chemical and bio- 
logical warfare, acts of sabotage, and all the 
other devices which our chief foe in the world 
is capable of employing. You know these 
facts as well as I. 

Nor, I trust, do I need to remind you of 
the words of Ovid—written a long, long time 
ago—when he said: “When the sea is calm, 
the careless sailor takes his ease.” 

The United States Government is now 
spending between 35 and 40 billion dollars a 
year for the maintenance of this country’s 
Military Establishment—holding it in readi- 
ness against the possible threat of foreign 
attack. 

If world dangers are so real as to make 
necessary the outlay of $35 biilion a year for 
our military forces alone, is it too much to 
suggest that a minute fraction of that 
amount be appropriated also for a realistic 
hhome-defense program to enable our people 
to prepare for the very real prospect that 
the next war—if, God forbid, it docs come 
will be fought in our own town squares? 

So, in all realism, we are met here today to 
counsel together, to determine how best we 
can cooperate in the development of a team, 
with integrated and coordinated and capable 
effort, equal to the need which could come 
upon us all too soon. 

Just as it is a fact that no community of 
people we know, no town or countryside is 
exempt from the perils of natural disaster, it 
must also now be faced that the destructive 
power of the new weapons which are stock- 
piled today is such that no part or parcel of 
our land would be free of danger in the event 
of a nuclear war. 

The latest expiosion of a hydrogen device 
dug a crater in the surface of the earth 175 
feet deep and a mile in diameter. A bomb 
of this size—our scientists tell us—will give 
dangerous heat damage to a distance of 25 
miles under suitable weather conditions, 
The area affected by blast is about 300 square 
miles, and fires will be started, and skin 
burned, over an area of 2,000 square miles. 


The military and atomic energy authorities 
of the Nation warn that our chief enemy in 
the world now has the weapons of which we 

- speak, the same kind of weapons we possess, 
has the weapons and the planes to transport 
them, and that probably 10 and certainly not 
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more than 25 percent of those planes could 
be intercepted before they dropped their 
deadly load. 

As if we did not have enough to challenge 
our of comprehension, the Eniwetok 
explosion made it clear that a groundburst 
could conceivably bring about a radioactive 
fallout over an area of 7,000 square miles and 
at least 190 miles downwind from the center 
‘of the burst. 

All civil-defense concepts have of necessity 
been revised. 

We do have answers. We can cope with 
even this incredible force of destruction, but 
they ‘are somewhat different answers from 
those we evolved several years ago, (And I 
suggest that the revision of plans as new 
conditions develop and new situations 
emerge is in no sense an evidence of indeci- 
sion but rather af alertness and awareness 
and readiness to face the ever-changing 
dangers of the new day.) 

That brings us to the newest safeguard 

the nuclear weapons—and that is the 
concept of evacuation. When the bomb hits, 
it's a very good idea simply not to be there. 

With the 2- to 4-hour warning which we 
could conceivably get there ts reasonable hope 
of moving people away from the place where 
the bomb may most likely drop. The im- 
mensity of the task, the complications in- 
volved in traffic control, medical care, emer- 
gency feeding, elothing, and housing, and all 
the other problems inherent in moving great 
numbers of people in a time of stress and 
strain—all of these things might frighten 
and frustrate less hardy people than those 
constituting the governmental forces, the re- 
lief agencies, and the citizenship generally of 
a community, a state, and a nation like 
ours. With those who say that evacuation 
just can’t be put into effect, I respectfully 
disagree. America is greater than we think. 
Its government on every level, its public sery- 
ants, its people of the rank and file, have 
again and again risen in times of danger to 
superb heights of organizational skill and 
personal resourcefulness and valor. I sub- 
mit that no problem has yet been too great 
for them to solve, no calamity too vast for 
them to survive, no test too grueling for them 
to pass. Y 

A meeting like this—of people like you— 
can be the answer to the problem which is 
set before us. I have not the shadow of a 
doubt but that the combined competence 
and capacity and courage of a group such as 
this and of similar grouns like yours through- 
out the length and breadth of the land will 
see us through. 

We are a chain of many links, each indis- 
pensable to the strength of the whole. I 
think it is a good chain, a strong chain, a 
chain sufficient unto our present great need. 

If we have been skilled enough to build the 
civilization we now know, we should, with 
God's help, be wise enough to save it. 

To that end I know we shall all dedicate 
our finest thought and our best effort. 

I shall look forward with much anticipa- 
tion to the opportunity of working very close- 
ly with you in the days which lie ahead. 


Address by Justice Anthony J. 
DiGiovanna 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
IN THE oE 8 ace eee 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, during 
all the time that I have been privilezed 
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to be a Member of this greatest of all 

legislative bodies, nothing has afforded 

me greater joy than the recognition that 

a close and warm friend of mine, Mr. 

Justice Anthony J. DiGiovanna, of the 

Supreme Court of the State of New York, 

has achieved honorable distinction in an 

equally important branch of our system 
of government; that is, in the judiciary. 

Because of his profound learning, his 
background, and his highly commend- 
able public service in past years, Justice 
DiGiovanna was recently invited by the 
highest judicial tribunal in the city of 
New York to address the newly admitted 
members of the New York bar. 

I am certain that my colleagues will 
find this address most interesting be- 
cause the learned jurist speaks of the law 
not merely as an art or a profession, but 
as offering the opportunity for great 
public service, of which Mr. Justice 
DiGiovanna himself is a notable ex- 
ample, 

Mr. Speaker, Justice DiGiovanna's 
address is published in the New York 
Law Journal, April 6, 1956, and reads as 
follows: 

Supreme Count Justice DIGIOVANNA AD- 
DRESSES NewLx ADMITTED MEMBERS OF THE 
Bar 
Two hundred and forty-six men and eight- 

een women were admitted Wednesday to 

the New York Bar by the appellate division 
of the supreme court, second judicial de- 
nt, The court consisted of Presiding 

Justice Gerald Nolan and Associate Justices 

George J. Beldock, Henry L. Ughetta, James 

T. Hallinan, and Philip M. Kleinfeld. 

On this occasion Supreme Court Justice 
Anthony J. DiGiovanna, at the invitation of 
the justices of the appellate division, ad- 
dressed the newly admitted attorneys as 
follows: 

“Mr. Presiding Justice, associate justices 
of the appellate division, and newly ad- 
mitted members of the bar, the great privi- 
lege of addressing a group of attorneys just 
admitted to the bar is indeed a high honor 
because it affords to the speaker a wonder- 
ful opportunity of welcoming an already dis- 
tinguished group into a great profession. 
I say ‘already distinguished’ because I ap- 
preciate the fact that you have achieved 
a milestone in your lives in having gradu- 
ated from an accredited law school, and in 
having passed the strict legal requirements 
of the bar examination and the exacting 
standards of the committee on character 
and fitness. 

“Mr. Justice Holmes keenly observed that 
‘the business of a law school is not sufficiently 
described when you merely say that it is to 
teach law or make lawyers.' The duty of the 
law school, he explained, is “to teach law 
in the grand manner, and to make good law- 
vers.“ Since I know that you have had the 
kind of law school training designed to teach 
you the law of the land and to inspire you 
to cherish our American traditions, I have 
a most definite feeling that I am addressing 
a group of lawyers who are educated and 
dedicated to uphold the brilliant traditions 
of the law. It is, therefore, with that aware- 
ness of my responsibility that I accept the 
privilege and opportunity of saying a few 
words to you on this felicitous occasion. 

“I will speak to you, as briefly as I can, 
about the practice of law, but only of the 
practice of law as a great profession dedil- 
cated to public service in the achlevement 
of justice. I stress this because I share with 
Justice Holmes the earnest belief that, re- 
gardiess of the uncomplimentary remarks 
which are made by unfair critics about law 
and lawyers, it is universally recognized that, 
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Of all secular professions, ours has the high- 
est standards of ethics and integrity. 

“Our profession has a history that is an- 
cient and noble, Although it achieved great- 
Ress in the Roman civilization, it antedates 

©. And with every succeeding genera- 
tion it becomes clearer that the practice of 
law is an honorable profession limited to 
men of the highest integrity, who by virtue 
the excellence of their character and 
thoroughness of learning are willing to serve 
Jue community in the administration of 
ce, 

“Dean Roscoe Pound points out in his 
book The Lawyer From Antiquity to Modern 

es that in a profession three ideas are 
€ssential—organization, learning, and the 
Spirit of public service. He adds very sig- 
nificantly that, although the idea of gaining 
& livelihood is involved in all callings, and, 
eed, may be the only purpose of certain 
callings, ‘in a profession it is incidental.’ 
Surely, I do not mean to tell you today that 
question of earning a livelihood is of 
ttle import, nor do I want to minimize the 
ce of that objective, but since the 
Question of earning a livelihood is often so 
Uppermost in our minds, you need no re- 
Minder concerning such matters, and no 
on is consequently necessary. Such 
an observation, however, can never over- 
Ow the essential elements of our pro- 
Tession, and hence a reminder of these essen- 
t is always in order, particularly when 
g the future leaders of our profes- 
sion into whose hands we place the sacred 
of the future of our profession and our 

ent itself. 

“The element of organization is necessary 

We are to pool our training and knowledge 
for the good of our Nation. This implies 
that, through the bar associations, and by 

of your active participation in their 
ams, the legal profession can actually 
improve the law of the land and better the 
Administration of justice. It also implies 
t. through organization, the profession 
dan help mold public opinion so as to make 
dur Nation aware of that may exist 
sources that would threaten to destroy 
dur form of government and our cherished 
tutions. Organization also implies that 
legal profession is a self-disciplined one 
use it yoluntarily assumes the im- 
portant duty of 1 that all of its 
members adhere to its traditionally high 
Standards, and that the profession itself will 
Penalize anyone who does not maintain those 
high standards and who, by his conduct, 
detracts from its prestige or otherwise injures 
ts good name. 

“The second essential Ingredient of your 
Profession is learning. No one can dispute 

t ours is a learned profession. From the 
Very beginning it was constituted of a class 
ot learned men pursuing a learned art. 

ing is one of the important attributes 

. Which distinguishes a profession from other 
, vocations, and occupations, how- 

ever important or valuable they may be in 
their contribution to our society. This does 
Not minimize the importance of the contri- 
butions of other callings in our society, but 
rather highlights the nature of the art that 
the lawyer practices. The law historically 
possesses a cultural ideal which furthers the 
exercise of that art. This thought is ex- 
by Dean Pound in the following 

Words: ‘Problems of human relations in so- 
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ciety, problems of disease, problems of the 
upright life, guided by religion are to be 
dealt with by the resources of cultivated 
intelligence, by lawyer, physician, and clergy- 
man.’ He instructs us that, to carry on their 
task most effectively, these men must be 
more than resourceful craftsmen: They 
must be learned men.’ 

“The third essential idea which is de- 
scriptive of any profession, and ours in par- 
ticular, is the fact that it is descriptive of 
any profession, and ours in particular, is 
the fact that it is practiced in a spirit of 
public service. The fundamental difference 
between a trade and a profession Ils that a 
trade aims primarily at personal gain, where- 
as a profession is interested in the exercise 
of its powers in a way beneficial to mankind, 
This distinction in no way should detract 
from the dignity of their trades and callings. 
Surely there is no one among us who does 
not appreciate the contributions made by all 
men in a complex society. I would not be 
so callous or ungrateful as to detract from 
the calling of your parents, whose efforts and 
hard labors made possible your realization 
of your hopes and ambitions in becoming 
members of the legal profession. Yet it is 
important that you realize, as practicing 
lawyers, that ours continues to be the profes- 
sions dedicated to public service. These ideas 
are the qualities which have given our pro- 
fession its special dignity and eminence. 

“I am sure that Mr. Justice Benjamin Car- 
dozo, in an inspiring address entitled Our 
Lady of the Common Law,’ had reference to 
these qualities when he spoke of the pro- 
fession of the law and referred to its ‘capac- 
ities, realized and unrealized, for service to 
mankind.’ These capacities are best realized 
if each and every one of you stands fast to all 
of those personal qualities collectively de- 
scribed by the word ‘character.’ The learned 
jurist explained that character, the key to 
behavior and the social order, includes, 
among other things, ‘industry, fidelity, as 
well as conscience and honor.’ These are 
the traits that you lawyers must possess in 
order to enhance and exalt the prestige and 
influence of the legal profession. 

“From this moment forward never forget 
in your daily lives the nobility and glory of 
the profession you have chosen to practice. 
With resolute determination and with the 
necessary spiritual insight and ideais you will 
not fail. 

1 congratulate you and wish you many 
happy and fruitful years of successful prac- 
tice.” 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Record at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
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expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
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Role of Government in the Field of 
Labor-Management Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an interesting 
Address delivered by the Honorable Jo- 
seph F. Finnegan, Director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
on April 10, 1956, on the role of Govern- 
Ment in the field of labor-management 
Telations, before the Alabama Chapter of 

© Society for the Advancement of 
Management. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Rolx or GOVERNMENT IN THE FIELD or 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
(Address by Joseph F. Finnegan, Director, 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 

to the Alabama Chapter, the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, 

Birmingham, Ala., April 10, 1956) 


The phenomenal advance of the Ameri-. 


fan economy, directly traceable to increased 
tency and the expansion of our coun- 

s productive capacity, is a story with 
Which you are all familiar. It has not oc- 
Curred in a vacuum. Organized labor has 
Undergone equally startling growth, and the 
Tole of the Government as a moderating in- 
fluence between these two expanding seg- 
Ments of our economic society has had to 
keep pace. 

Bill Pierce, my Regional Director for this 

„has warned me I would be talking to 

& group of skilled, mature, and sophisticated 
Management representatives when I meet 
you, so it may be a little like carry- 
Coals to Newcastle to refer to the-high 
Plateau that American industry has achieved. 
t the end of World War II we were wish- 
y talking about the possible industrial 
expansion that would offer employment to 
as many as 60 million people; yet today we 
find the level of employment reaching 63 
on and projecting upward. Last year 

dur gross national product was crowding to- 
Ward $400 billion and this year it looks as 
though it will reach that pinnacle. Inven- 

Veness, ingenuity, skill and research are 
Opening new vistas of products, processes, 
and production through atomic power, au- 
tomation, electronics, new chemicals and 
Synthetics, 

Many of you are probably. not as familiar 
With the growth picture of labor as you are 
With that of industry, so I am going to try 
to furnish a brief survey as a further back- 

for my remarks concerning the role of 

vernment in relation to the collective 
ning scene. 

18 million people in the United 

States, comprising almost one-third of our 

*mployed nonagricultural work-force, are 

Union members. These people are organized 
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into more than 195 unions, which are either 
national or international in scope, and have 
more than 75,000 local charters scattered all 
over the United States. These union mem- 
bers work under about 125,000 collective 
ing agreements. Thirteen unions ac- 
count for almost half of the previously men- 
tioned union membership figure of 18 mil- 
Jion; and out of that 13, 6 unions have a 
combined membership of nearly 6 million 
members. The newly merged AFL-CIO ac- 
counts for approximately 16 million members 
out of the aforementioned total organized 
work-force of 18 million members. 

The numerical strength of organized labor 
is only the beginning. The annual Income 
from dues of labor unions is estimated at 
nearly a half billion dollars per year, with 
some $150 million of this going to the inter- 
national unions to support their functions. 
Recent reports indicate that unions also con- 
trol, either directly or indirectly an added 
$26 billion in pension and similar trust 
funds, which are being augmented at the 
rate of between 2 and 3 billion dollars per 
year. In addition to this, many unions have 
additional income from the investment of 
their substantial assets. 

I mention these figures not as a viewer 
with alarm, because I am not alarmed at 
these figures. They are merely indicative of 
the extent to which our philosophy of free, 
voluntary, collective bargaining enacted by 
our duly elected congressional representa- 
tives has been accepted and implemented by 
the working people of the United States, as 
well as by industry. 

So, if we take an objective look at the 
American industrial scene of today, it brings 
into focus the picture of management and 
labor as they appear today on opposite sides 
of the collective-bargaining table. Industry 
comes to the bargaining table financially 
strong and dynamically progressive, with a 
record of industrial progress unparalleled in 
the history of the world. Organized labor 
comes to the bargaining table financially and 
numerically strong, and militant in its 
demands. 

Many economists and students insist that 
labor and management, as they approach the 
area of collective bargaining, are seeking 
goals which are not dissimilar. In a very 
general sense I agree with this proposition. 
Enlightened management today realizes that 
higher profits depend upon greater produc- 
tivity, and that higher productivity depends 
upon the welfare of the worker; upon his 
wages, hours, and working conditions and, 
more importantly, upon respect for his dig- 
nity as an individual in a free society. The 
worker, on the other hand, realizes that his 
welfare is secure only when his employer 
¢an make an adequate profit. 

Nevertheless, there remain certain funda- 
mental elements, inherent in the relation- 
ship between the parties, which indicate in- 
evitable disputes in resolving basic conflicts 
of interest. It would be asking too much 
of employers and employees to expect their 
desires, and the answers to their desires, to 
fully coincide. Wages can never be as high 
as the worker wants them to be, nor profits 
as high as the management representatives 
desire them to be. Someone must manage, 
and some must be managed, and certainly 
a difference of opinion as to the nature and 
extent of such management rights and lim- 
itations should astonish no one. Among the 
many descriptive terms applied to mediation 


is that of peacemaking and the chief func- 
tion of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service is to prevent or minimize indus- 
trial conflict, but it would be unrealistic and 
the worst kind of Pollyannaism to believe 
that strikes are going to become obsolete 
as our booming economy continues to 
expand, 

We all decry, and rightly so, the losses 
arising out of work stoppages, losses to the 
worker, losses to the employer, losses to so- 
ciety in general; but the end result of strikes 
is not all on the negative side. Strikes can, 
and often do, have a salutary effect on the 
thinking of labor and management repre- 
sentatives. Long-standing tensions are often 
removed by strikes, and mutual r cre- 
ated for the opposing party. Recognition of 
merit as to the validity of contested posi- 
tions is often substituted, out of the ordeal 
by battle, for suspicion and distrust. 

In the wake of public clamor growing out 
of highly publicized strikes, it is also easy 
to get a warped impression as to the aggre- 
gate effect of strikes upon our economy. I 
grant you that there is a chain reaction in 
some strikes, but that is true of almost any- 
thing that affects the free flow of commerce. 
If you are inclined to shudder at the statis- 
tics which show 20 million, 22 million, or 23 
million man-days lost during a calendar year 
by strikes, consider for a moment that during 
that same year avoidable industrial accidents 
claimed about 38 million man-days of pro- 
ductive time, and that avoidable absentee- 
ism was responsible for approximately 20 
times as many man-days lost to production 
as were all of the strikes. What I am try- 
ing to emphasize is that while strikes are 
probably an inevitable expense, under our 
democratic system of free collective bargain- 
ing, in resolving the conflict of interest be- 
tween the parties, those strikes are first of 
all a small price to pay for the freedom in- 
herent in our system. Second, they have 
some actual benefits in both the immediate 
and future relationships between the par- 
ties; and last, they actually affect our eco- 
nomic structure much less than other fac- 
tors which we consider to be of almost no 
moment, and take in our everyday stride. 

Lest you gain the impression from these 
comments that the Federal Government, or 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, believes that strikes are necessary or 
desirable, or underwrites the thesis that it 
is willing to let the parties slug it out 
without care or consideration for the public 
interest, let me assure you that this is not 
true. When I talk about a governmental 
policy of hands-off in certain phases of labor 
disputes, it does not mean that Government 
is going to ignore these disputes nor take a 
passive attitude toward them. Mediation is 
not merely a passive or persuasive ap- 
proach to industrial disputes. Strikes, as 
well as disputes that may lead to strikes, 
call at times for very positive and aggres- 
sive steps. Thus you will find this Service, 
in addition to normal mediation procedures, 
at times (as in the recent Westinghouse 
strike) urging arbitration, fact-finding, or 
other means of resolving difficulties so long 
as the means employed conform to the basic 
principle of leaving to the parties the ulti- 
mate choice of how their destinies are to be 
determined, without compulsion from the 
Government. 

Let’s consider my earlier statement that a 
certain amount of conflict between labor 
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and management is bound to occur. 
Granted this to be true, where then should 
the parties look for solution of their dif- 
culties when they are confronted by a break- 
down in the collective bargaining process? 
Before attempting to answer this affirma- 
tively, let me give you a negative answer. 
The solution to the collective bargaining 
problem does not lie in the hands of govern- 
ment, either Federal, State, or local. It is 
fundamental to our American doctrine of 
free collective bargaining, working within 
the framework of a free economy, that the 
parties be directly charged with responsi- 
bility for working out their own problems 
and that they discharge their joint respon- 
sibility without governmental interference. 
As free men, employers and employees 
should not, under normal, peacetime cir- 
cumstances, be required to submit to Gov- 
ernment decisions as to conditions govern- 
ing their day-to-day relationships. Any 
other answer would be in derogation of man’s 
inherent dignity, be he worker or employer. 

Now, if government is not to assume the 
primary responsibility for making collective 
bargaining work, is not to provide the de- 
tailed solutions to collective bargaining 
problems, and is not to have the determining 
voice at the bargaining table—what, then, 
is its role to be? 

A proper and constructive role for the 
Government, it seems to me, involves two 
aspects or functions.“ 

Government should first provide a min- 
imum legal framewark within which the 
parties will enjoy the best possible climate 
and opportunity to develop a constructive 
and productive relationship, and to avoid 
strife. Government should then encourage 
the parties to earnestly endeavor to work out 
their differences within this legal framework, 
without the government directly having a 
determinative voice in the substantive bar- 

ining processes. 

Wiehe, baal part of the minimum legal 
framework provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment is, of course, the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947—the Taft-Hartley Act. 
All of us, at times, find various aspects of 
this ligislation which we consider to be 
less than perfect. Whatever its defects it 
does appear to establish, with a minimum of 
interference of compulsion, legal rules that 
encourage the peaceful coexistence of labor 
and management. 

The second important phase of the Gov- 
ernment's role in collective bargaining is 
making available to the parties, when they 
are unable to resolve their own problems, the 
optimum of assistance, without control, de- 
termination or meddling. As developed over 
the years, the mechanism to achieve this has 
evolved into the functions of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, which I 
have the honor of directing. 

Mediation, as you know, is the process of 
interceding between individuals, groups of 
individuals or even nations, to assist the 
parties to amicably compose their differ- 
enc¢es—with not element of compulsion. The 
most effective tool of the mediator is per- 
suasion. It is not his function to tell the 
parties what they must do or must not do. 
His function is that of helping them to 
work out their own solutions; not to make 
up their minds for them. 

Mediation is reason and persuasion; and, 
curiously enough, therein lies the vitality 
and strength of the process. If a difference 
of opinion is composed by the parties them 
selves, either with or without the interven- 
tion of a mediator, it has a much better 
chance of establishing a healthy, lasting rela- 
tionship than any solution imposed upon the 
parties by government fiat or otherwise. 

One of the best means of implementing 
this philosophy is for the Government to 
make it clear, not only by words but by its 
acts, that it is not going to be the servant of 
labor, nor the servant of management, but 
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will only provide qualified administrative 
facilities and personnel to actively assist the 
parties in working out their own destinies. 

With all of the popular ballyhoo and belly- 
aching about too much Government inter- 
ference, it is a little strange that the refusal 
of government to intervene in collective 
bargaining situations should be the subject 
of complaint or criticism. Yet all too often, 
parties who decry Government interference 
in the abstract will actively solicit Govern- 
ment intervention in a situation affecting 
their immediate personal interest. It seems 
to me there are two principal reasons why 
this has been true. Some bad habits and 
some bad tactics. 

The worst bad habit I have in mind 18 
the tendency of both parties to bargain 
only up to a certain point, and then turn 
to the Government to bridge the gap of their 
differences. 

During the war years when, of necessity 
under a war economy, free collective bar- 
gaining was practically suspended, the nor- 
mal give and take of collective bargaining 
and the free play of respective economic 
forces were relegated to the sidelines. In 
a great many instances, the parties (dur- 
ing the war years) approached the bar- 
gaining table for the primary purpose of 
making a record to justify an application 
to the Government to intervene and decide 
the labor dispute. Little real, genuine col- 
lective bargaining took place in this set- 
ting where the parties had some place to 
go other than the bargaining table. 

You would have thought that when the 
wartime, regimented economy disappeared, 
the bad habits of this sort would, likewise, 
have evaporated; but they did not. There 
are still people on both the labor and the 
management sides of the fence who can't 
resist the temptation to demand special, 
exceptional, or emergency governmental in- 
tervention in an attempt to secure for them- 
selves by intervention, bargains which they 
have been unable to secure around the 
table. 


These requests for intervention by the 
executive branch of the Government have 
been denied by the present administration, 
and events have shown the wisdom of this 
course. The national emergencies have van- 
ished, agreements have been reached, col- 
lective bargaining is still in good repute, 
and sound relations have, in most instances, 
been established. 

The worst of the bad tactics I have in 
mind is the tendency on the part of some 
elements—unthinking elements—of both 
management and labor to try to get the 
Government to take a pro-them attitude 
with respect to their collective bargaining 
position. With little or no thought or con- 
sideration for the ultimate effect which such 
demands for Government intervention would 
have on the fundamental principles under 
which our progress and prosperity have 
been built, they behave as though Govern- 
ment exists only to further their own short- 
term objectives. They are perfectly willing 
to sell the hour to serve the minute. A 
sharper, two-edged sword is hard to imag- 
ine. Temporary gains are of little comfort 
if the institutions under which we prosper 
are destroyed in achieving such gains. 

I am profoundly convinced that govern- 
mental partisanship in the field of labor re- 
lations is a fatal philosophy and should be 
avoided like the plague. Necessarily, there 
will be government policy and procedure 
changes in this fluid and dynamic field of 
labor relations; but whatever changes are 
made must not be undertaken on the basis 
of political pressure from either labor or 
management, for appeasement or for tem- 
porary expediency. 

The thoughts I have expressed today are 
neither new nor original with me, but it 
seemed to me that there was a need for a re- 
statement of them at this time. 
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We are all familiar with that old saw 
which runs that government is best which 
governs least. That is still true. I submit 
that the ends of both labor and management 
are best served by a government which in- 
sists ‘upon the parties making their own 
settlements and is neither prolabor nor 
promanagement, but simply pro-Ameri- 
can. Those representatives of labor and 
management who seek to enlist the aid of 
Government on a partisan basis and who 
criticize it because it has refused to take 
sides, do a serious disservice to our American 
concept of industrial democracy. They are 
blind to the fact that the true friend of labor 
and the true friend of management is that 
government which carries out its role in 
labor-management affairs in an impartial 
and even-handed manner. 


If shortsighted representatives of labor or 
management should ever succeed in causing 
government agencies dealing with any aspect 
of labor matters to take on a partisan color, 
those agencies will have lost their utility as 
peace-making instrumentalities in the col- 
lective bargaining process. When political 
expediency, prompted by either labor or 
management pressures, takes over and we 
find Government injecting itself into bar- 
gaining problems in a partisan role, then 
indeed should the warning signal be 
sounded—because, at that point, the under- 
lying tenet of voluntary, free collective bar- 
gaining will have been sold down the river, 
and a totalitarian type of thinking sub- 
stituted which is foreign to the basic phil- 
osophy of our country. ‘ 


Foreign Arms Aid Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ar- 
PENDIX of the Recorp, I wish to insert 
the following article from the April 16 
issue of Newsweek magazine by Henry 
Hazlitt entitled “Foreign Arms Aid 
Again“: 


FOREIGN Arms Arp AGAIN 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Many Members of Congress are becoming 
increasingly skeptical about either the need 
or wisdom of further foreign “economic” aid. 
But most of them continue unhesitatingly 
to endorse further military“ ald. Is the 
difference very real? 

The truth is that one kind of aid can easily 
act as a substitute for the other. When 
we relieve another nation of the need to pay 
for its own defense, we in effect give it just 
that much more funds to spend, say, on eco- 
nomic welfare“ schemes, Failure to recog- 
nize this substitutability of foreign aid has 
led to much mental confusion. “Military” 
aid is not in fact solely a military question. 
It is primarily an economic question. The 
chief question is not. How much defense 
does Ruritania need? but, Why can’t Ruri- 
tania afford to pay for its own defense? Why 
must that burden fall on the American tax- 
payer? 

I present below a table showing the latest 
fiscal year’s armament expenditures of 15 of 
our aid beneficiaries stated as a percentage 
of (1) their total central governmental ex- 
penditures, and (2) of their gross national 
product. The record of these countries is 
compared with our own. 
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While such international comparisons can- 
not be precise, they are accurate enough to 
furnish much instruction. Comparing the 
Overall dollar figures, for example, the United 
States alone is spending on national defense 
three times as much absolutely as these 15 
Nations combined. (Some $39.7 billion 
against a total of $13.4 billion.) We are also 
Spending much more relatively—10.2 percent 
ot our gross national product against an av- 
erage of 6.6 percent for these 15 beneficiaries. 

The United States, which is giving the de- 
tense aid, is spending some 62 percent of its 
total budget on defense, whereas these 13 
Countries receiving aid (if we omit for the 
Moment Formosa and Yugoslavia) are 
spending on the average only some 26 per- 
cent of their total central government budg- 
et on defense. This is another way of saying 
that while we in the United States can af- 
ford to spend only some 38 percent of our 
total budget on nondefense items, these 13 
beneficiaries of arms aid are spending some 
74 percent of their total budgets on nonde- 
tense items. 

This relationship can hardly be excused on 
the plea of poverty. Among the countries 

t are spending relatively most on defense 
are Greece, Turkey, and Formosa. (It 18 
Only fair to add that they are doing this 
Partly because of our defense aid.) The out- 
Standing exception of Yugoslavia is not re- 
assuring. It is frankly a Communist coun- 

We are unlikely to find it on our side 
When the chips are down. 

Is it a good idea for us to rob our own de- 
fense, in order to pay for part of the defense 
of countries that are comparatively indiffer- 
ent about their defense or do not take the 
Communist military threat very seriously? 

d of our contributing nearly $3 billion 
to these countries for their defense, why 
wouldn't it be a good idea simply to suggest 
to most of them that they transfer part of 
the total of $36.1 billion they now spend on 
nondetense items to their present modest 
$13.4 billion for defense? 


Defense expenditures 


Percent of 
total Gov- 
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The Role of the Independent in the Auto- 
motive Parts Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 11; 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an analy- 

of the role of the independent manu- 
facturer of automotive parts in indus- 
try, as set forth in an address delivered 
by Mr, Joseph W. Burns, chief counsel 
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of the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. Burns was appointed chief counsel 
of the subcommittee by the late Senator 
Harley W. Kilgore, and has been in 
charge of the study made by the sub- 
committee since it was authorized early 
in the first session of this Congress. His 
address was delivered at San Francisco 
before the convention of the National 
Standard Parts Association on Febru- 
ary 22, 1956. It outlines in clear and 
understandable language some of the 
problems which have developed in the 
automotive industry in this period of 
economic concentration. 

Mr. Burns has served with distinction 
in the Tax Division of the Department 
of Justice and was a special assistant 
to the Attorney General before entering 
the private practice of law in New York 
in 1945. 

I recommend the address to the at- 
tention of all Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


THE ROLE oF THE INDEPENDENT IN THE AUTO- 
MOTIVE Parts INDUSTRY 


(Address by Joseph W. Burns, chief counsel, 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
Before the National Standard Parts Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Febsuary 22, 1956) 
Although: the antitrust laws affect most 

people in one way or another, the public 
knows very little about them and probably 
cares less. The Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee recently held public hearings with re- 
spect to General Motors Corp. as a case study 
of bigness and concentration of economic 
power. As a result of our public hearings, 
various segments of the automobile indus- 
try, including dealers, independent parts 
manufacturers and distributors, at all levels, 
have realized that they personally are vitally 
concerned with the antitrust laws. 

Representatives of your association and 
other members of your industry appeared be- 
fore our subcommittee. They told of their 
problems in competing with the three major 
automobile manufactures in the production 
and distribution of automotive replacement 
parts and services. They raised the question 
whether the antitrust laws are adequate to 
preserve competition in yourindustry. Wit- 
nesses described the difficulty in selling parts 
and accessories to dealers in competition 
with the car manufacturers who had advan- 
tages which were difficult to overcome. They 
related their fears of the expansion of the car 
manufacturers into the replacement parts 

. market, which may eliminate many inde- 
pendents. I am happy to come here to dis- 
cuss these problems with you. 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding 
about these Jaws, and a great deal of uncer- 
tainty and confusion. I believe it might be 
helpful to you for me to explain some of the 
terms used, in order that you may better 
understand the problems. Since your asso- 
ciation has appeared on your behalf before 
our subcommittee, you should know just 
what part it plays in the legislative process, 

The problems upon which Congress must 
act are so complex and time-consuming that 
it is necessary to have committees to do the 
basic work, and the other Members rely very 
heavily on the committees’ conclusions. The 
work of each committee is divided among 

«several subcommittees. Every Senator is a 
member of 2 full committees and usually at 
least 4 subcommittees. Generally the work 
carried on by a subcommittee is based upon 

a program planned and developed by its pro- 
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fessional staff. At this point, probably I 
should make it clear that although I serve as 
chief counsel and staff director, my com- 
ments today represent my personal views and 
should not be attributed to any member of 
the subcommittee. 
The problem of reguiating competition in 
a dynamic economy is both difficult and 
complex, Where to draw the line between 
healthy competition and undesirable com- 
petition is the problem which perplexes 
Congress, the courts, and the Commission. 
The Sherman Act has been referred to as 
a charter of economic freedom. In a very 
broad sense, it stands as a statement of 
a basic policy that our economy thrives best 
where there is freedom of competition. This 
basic policy has generally been accepted 
throughout the country. But the Sherman 
Act itself, as a statute, has not proven ade- 
quate to achieve this objective completely. 
Today there is considerable concern about 
the increasing. concentration of economic 
power, In order to try to understand this 
problem, our subcommittee has been study- 
ing the automobile industry. The history 
of this industry shows that as the auto- 
mobile gradually developed from the orig- 
inal horseless carriage, thousands of sep- 
arate businesses were created. It is one 
of the outstanding examples of a new prod- 
uct becoming the basis for a whole new 
industry. It afforded unlimited opportunity 
to individual initiative and enterprise. 
Hundreds of individual businessmen built 
up substantial businesses as manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers. 
Some of these manufacturers are themselves 
of substantial size, with assets in the mil- 
lions of dollars. Since the beginning of this 
industry there have been dozens of car man- 
ufacturers purchasing parts, assembling cars, 
and marketing them under brand names. 
Today, many parts manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are concerned about the future of 
their businesses. At present there are only 
six automobile producers, with 95 percent 
of the market concentrated in the three 
largest. The concentration at the level of 
the automobile manufacturer is causing con- 
cern not only to the automotive parts in- 
dustry, but to the Government enforcement 
agencies as well. 


THE BIG ISSUE 8 


The big issue presented by the concen- 
tration in the automobile industry is not 
whether the Big Three are competing, but 
whether they should have such economic 
control over the entire industry, We must 
assume that to obtain the advantages of 
mass production and nationwide distribu- 
tion and servicing, a car manufacturer must 
be big. Since bigness carries with it eco- 
nomic power, the relationship between the 
automobile producers and other segments 
of the industry presents a difficult problem. 

Of course, one company may be better 
than the others and achieve a dominating 
position solely through skill and efficiency, 
At the present time, the antitrust laws dis- 
tinguish between internal and external 
growth. The law imposes certain limita- 
tions on growth by merger or acquisition 
where the effect may be substantially to 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly. But there is no limit to the size 
of a company, or the number of different 
fields or industries in which it may operate. 
However, success in the competitive contest 
should not be assured to a big corporation 
solely on the basis of its size and power. 
The problem is to have rules of the game 
which will permit competition on a fair 
basis. In sports, competitors are divided 
into classes in order to endeavor to have 
equality. In boxing we do not put a fiy- 
weight in the ring with a heavyweight. In 
some sports, like golf, we provide handicaps 
to equalize the positions of the competi- 
tors. 

The big question is: should a limit be 
placed upon the size of a company, or the 
number of fields in which it may operate? 
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‘The objection to any limitation is based upon 
the fundamental policy of freedom. Big 
companies argue that they should be as free 
as small companies to move in any direction. 

Those who believe that limitations may be 
necessary point out that the fundamental 
constitutional guaranty of liberty and free- 
com applies to individual human persons, not 
to the artificial person of a corporation. Be- 
fore the corporate form was evolved our laws 
dealt with persons, When the corporate form 
was developed the law treated corporations 
as persons for some purposes, and not for 
others. 

The corporate form has proven an excellent 


vehicle for permitting individuals to combine 


their resources in order to develop enter- 
prises which could not be developed by indi- 
viduals or small groups. Since the privilege 
of operating through the corporate form is 
one granted by government, it should follow 
that government may properly control the 
use of the privilege. It would seem that a 
corporation might be permitted to grow and 
expand until it reaches the point where its 
activities are detrimental to the public 
interest. 


Some people believe that in the automobile 
industry and with the General Motors 
Corp. in particular, this point may have 
been reached. The enormous size of that 
corporation, with over 500,000 stockholders, 
over 600,000 employees, plants in 119 cities 
of the United States and in many foreign 
countries, has caused many to pause and 
ponder whether it is in the public interest 
to allow it the same freedom of action as is 
permitted to small businesses. 

There are two factors involved in this prob- 
lem. One is that General Motors’ advantage 
over you manufacturers and distributors is 
due to Its size and financial power. If all of 
you chose to combine your resources you 
might become big enough to balance your 
power against General Motors. But even if 
you all wanted to combine, the antitrust laws 
would not permit you to. It is considered 
undersirable public policy to permit such a 
combination. If the effect of your combining 
is undesirable, because of the power it would 
give the combination to affect competition, 
should General Motors have the privilege of 
enjoying power which you cannot? If we are 
concerned with effects, rather than form, 
should we not have laws which consider the 
effects? 

The other factor is that in large corpora- 
tions such as General Motors, a tremendous 
amount of economic power is placed in the 
hands of a few corporate managers. Is it 
wise public policy to have a few persons in a 
position to control so large and important a 
segment of the economy? 

The problem is whether our changed in- 
dustrial economy has reached the point 
where the public interest requires that some 
limitation be placed upon the use of the eco- 
nomic power of a corporation which in and 
of itself makes competition so one-sided. To 
those who object to regulation, it is well to 
take note that regulation has already been 
with us for a long time, and it is simply a 
question of what kind, how much, and by 
whom, 


The problems of the manufacturer of parts 
and accessories are in some respects different 
from those of distributors. A parts manu- 
facturer who sells to a car manufacturer 
usually sells both for original equipment and 
replacement, We have found that in some 
instances a single price is given the car 
manufacturer regardless of the use made of 
the parts. The price to independent whole- 
salers was much higher than the replace- 
ment parts price to car manufacturers. The 
Robinson-Patman Act prohibits a parts 
manufacturer from selling replacement parts 
to a car manufacturer at a different price 
from that given to other distributors, unless 
there is cost justification. These price dif- 
ferences give the car manufacturer a great 
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competitive advantage over independent 
wholesalers. If the car manufacturer is to 
compete with the independent wholesaler in 
the distribution of replacement parts made 
by independent parts producers, he should 
be required to compete on equal terms. 

The parts and accessory manufacturers 
who do not sell any original equipment are 
the ones who feel the full impact of the con- 
centration of the car manufacturers. They 
have the psychological problem of convinc- 
ing the public that their products are as good 
as similar products used as original equip- 
ment. They have to overcome the great 
advantage the car manufacturer obtains 
from widespread advertising, particularly the 
type relating to genuine parts. They have 
the practical problem of competing with the 
car manufacturers for the replacement busi- 
ness of the dealers. 


The distributors have succeeded in the 
past in obtaining a substantial part of the 
replacement business of the dealers. How- 
ever, they have always had a problem in 
selling to dealers, as long as the factory was 
competing for the dealers’ business. The 
distributors had a little help from the anti- 
trust laws in this respect, since the factory 
cannot legally force dealers to buy parts. In 
fact, the Federal Trade Commission issued 
an order against General Motors in 1941 re- 
qulring it to cease and desist from forcing 
dealers to purchase unwanted parts and 
accessories. 

Here is a specific case where practices of 
General Motors were held to violate the anti- 
trust laws. But has the law been effective 
to help you? As early as 1934 parts and ac- 
cessory manufacturers complained to the 
Federal Trade Commission that General 
Motors was coercing its dealers to buy only 
from GM. In 1937 the Commission issued a 
complaint. After a full hearing the Com- 
mission issued an order against General 
Motors in 1941. Now, what is the situation 
today, over 20 years since you started com- 
plaining? 

COERCION AND RETALIATION 


Witnesses testified that in spite of this 
prohibition, General Motors zone and district 
managers have continued to put pressure on 
dealers to purchase replacement parts and 
accessories from General Motors. This is an 
example of the lack of effectiveness of the 
law. One witness testified that he made 
heaters for Chevrolets, and had been able 
to make sales to dealers. Then he found 
that the dealers were unable to obtain Chev- 
rolets without factory-equipped heaters, and 
they canceled their orders. At Detroit, Gen- 
eral Motors insisted it did not require dealers 
to take factory-installed heaters, yet the 
dealers told the manufacturer the zone and 
district managers insisted they take them. 
After the manufacturers complained to the 
Federal Trade Commission its investigators 
interviewed the dealers. Now here is the 
most disturbing thing about the power of 
the factory over the dealers. They denied to 
the FTC investigators that the factory had 
coerced them. Yet when a member of my 
staff interviewed one of these dealers he 
stated he had been coerced, but pleaded that 
he not be called as a witness because of fear 
of retaliation from General Motors. 

As long as the power of General Motors 
over its dealers is so great that they fear 
to tell the truth to Government officials, no 
laws can be effective. The dealers who are 
a principal market for distributors are be- 
coming more and more a captive market for 
the factory. Regardless of what Detroit said 
General Motors policy is, the testimony of 
the dealers revealed that they were com- 
pelled to purchase parts and accessories from 
General Motors for fear of losing their fran- 
chises. The problem of the independent 
distributor Is closely related to the problems 
of the dealers. They have forcefully pre- 
sented their problems to Congress. Any re- 
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Hef which the dealers obtain from the pres- 
sure of the car manufacturers will, to a cer- 
tain extent, benefit you. 

But there is another problem which would 
not be solved immediately. That involves 
General Motors’ plan to induce its dealers to 
act as wholesalers in direct competition with 
independent jobbers. Another part of the 
plan is to have independent wholesalers sell 
General Motors parts made in the car divi- 
sions. 

The antitrust laws do not prevent the in- 
stitution of either of these plans. The dis- 
tributors claim they are harmed in two ways. 
First, they have to meet additional direct 
competition from the dealers. Second, the 
wholesalers are required to carry a greatly 
increased inventory in order to have the 
same full line as their competitors. 

What does this GM wholesale parts plan 
mean to the independent manufacturer and 
distributor? A spokesman for General 
Motors, in announcing the purpose and ob- 
jectives of the new plan, stated that since 
GM manufactured approximately 50 percent 
of all cars and trucks, it felt it should make 
effective a plan to penetrate the replacement 
parts market it is rightfully entitled to. If 
the profits in the replacement-parts market 
are so attractive to GM, then Ford and 
Chrysler might decide to adopt similar 
plans. This would immediately eliminate 
over one-half the market of the independent 
distributors. 


INDEPENDENT INDUSTRY 


What would this mean to the independent 
manufacturer of competitive parts? How 
many could survive if most of the car dealers 
purchase parts through factory outlets? 
What would it mean to independent manu- 
facturers of parts for original equipment? 
If the independent distributors vanish from 
the scene, the parts manufacturer will be at 
the mercy of the car manufacturers. As long 
as there is an independent distribution sys- 
tem, the parts manufacturer can exercise a 
choice whether to accept the terms of car 
manufacturers, or sell only for replacement. 

From the standpoint of the public, what 
difference does it make whether parts of 
similar quality reach their cars through in- 
dependent wholesalers or by way of the car 
manufacturer and his franchise dealer? 
Considering the consumer, it is speculative 
what the effect would be. No one can tell 
whether the consumer would pay more or 
less than he now does. If such a develop- 
ment resulted in economies of distribution, it 
is conceivable that the saving might be 
passed on to the public. Lowering costs to 
the consumer is definitely in the public in- 
terest. But concentrating all distribution in 
the hands of the car manufacturer would 
eliminate much of the existing competition 
in this industry. And we have accepted as 
a premise that lower prices are more likely 
when there is competition. 

Considering the general public interest, the 
effect of such a plan is not so speculative. 
Eliminating thousands of independent 
businessmen would definitely be a great so- 
cial loss to the country. Economic consid- 
erations are not the sole test of benefit to 
the public. Congress has definitely adopted 
& policy of protecting independent business 
enterprises. The objection is to maintain a 
system of free competitive enterprise where 
the door of opportunity is always kept open 
to individual initiative and incentive. 

What you want, and what the country 
wants, are the advantages and benefits that 
flow from the combination of resources which 
provide economic and technological benefits, 
but not coercion or stifling of incentive 
which may result from great concentration 
of economic power. The problem today is 
how to maintain an industrial structure 
which achieves these objectives, If the rules 
for regulating competition treat giant cor- 
porations and pigmies alike in all 
there is no doubt what the outcome will be. 
Only the giant can survive. 
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This problem is not easy to solve. Enact- 
x g new laws may not be the best way to 
solve economic problems. It might be better 
if a strong sense of public responsibility on 
the part of corporate managers would make 
them realize that grasping every opportunity 
for profit, may not be the best policy when 
the result is to injure or destroy thousands 
of small enterprises. But, today all business- 
Men should recognize that some rules there 
Must be, if fairness and equality of oppor- 
tunity are to be maintained. 

Independent parts manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and representatives of their trade 
associations have expressed to our subcom- 
Mittee their concern regarding this GM 
wholesale parts plan. It is apparently too 
early to determine how serious it may be to 
your interests. However, the experiences of 
the locomotive and bus industries are a justi- 
fication for your giving the problem your 
immediate attention rather than waiting 
until it is too late. General Motors went 
into the locomotive industry in 1934, and now 
Controls over 75 percent of the production, 
Practically eliminating from the market 

some of its major competitors. In the bus 
industry General Motors has obtained over 
80 percent of the production, and has elim- 
inated such formidable competitors as White 
Motor Co., ACF-Brill, and Twin Coach. If 
General Motors could eliminate a competitor 
Which was big enough to have over $50 mil- 
Mon of sales annually, what can it do to you? 

While I have discussed the automobile in- 
dustry and General Motors, the same condi- 
tions exist in other industries where the 
economic power of big manufacturers creates 
an imbalance with respect to both competi- 
tors and distributors. Our study of this 
Problem will continue in an endeavor to 
Teach a solution. 

Organizations such as yours, made up of 
Independent businessmen, who day in and 
out are faced with the practical realities of 
the competitive world, can bé of great help 
to your representatives in Washington who 
are trying to find legislative answers to the 
dificult problems involved in attempting to 
revise the antitrust laws. You have ap- 
pointed a committee to study the problems 
Of your industry and to express your views 
to Congress. I hope that you will continue 
to support this committee and its program 
wholeheartedly, You may be sure that the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
Will welcome and give careful consideration 
to your suggestions and ideas. 


The Economy Pattern of American Policy 
on the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD I 
include the following article that ap- 
peared in the Manila Chronicle on 
March 16, 1956: 

THE ECONOMY PATTERN or AMERICAN POLICY 
ON THE PHILIPPINES 
(By A. Montelibano) 

I wish to thank the faculty and student 
body of the Francisco College, particularly 
the Commerce Club, for the ty 
Biyen me to address you this afternoon. At 
a time when there is a raging controversy on 
the proper approach to the solution of our 
economic problems. I welcome this chance 
to air my views before a gathering of young 
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men and women whose minds are open, and 
above all, whose future is at stake in this 
controversy. 

I have chosen to speak on an aspect of our 
economic development program, the sO- 
called American aid. 

It is wrong to believe that the American 
policy towards the Philippines is -dictated 
primarily by considerations of friendship. 
American policy in the Philippines is dictated 
by expediency. and convenience. This con- 
clusion is refiected in the distribution of 
American foreign grants and credits, 


AID PATTERN 


Let us analyze the pattern of American 
foreign ald distribution. 

From the post-war year up to 1953, the 
United States foreign grants and credits 
totaled 644.326.000.000. Of this amount 
$33,234,000,000 represented net grants and 
$11,093,000,000 represented net credits. Who 
were the recipients of these grants and to 
what extent? Among the beneficiaries of 
these grants and credits, in the order of the 
magnitude of the amounts received are the 
following: 


{In millions of dollars] 


Grants Credits Total 
1. United Km gdm 2,989 | 3, 80 6. 794 
£ Fhe 5 3.28 1.712 4.545 
3. Germany 3, 8 Arz 3, 789 
4. Italy. 2, 201 wo} 2,501 
5. Japan. 2. 400 44 2.444 
6. Greece. 1,114 s5 1, 199 
7. Nether 827 Ut 1,068 
8. China.. YH 57 1, 051 
9. Austria. 982 13 995 
10, Korea S74 21 ROS, 
II. American Republles 190 6x9 879 
12. Philippines 717 BO N 


I invite your attention to the fact that 
Germany received 83.789.000. 000; Italy, 
$2,591,000,000; and Japan, 32,444. 000,000 in 
American grants and credits. Altogether, 
these countries who were former enemies of 
America have received $8,824.000,000, or al- 
most 20 percent of the total and thus were 
able to occupy the third, fourth, and fifth 
positions, respectively. 

Soviet Russia was extended grants and 
credits amounting to $426 million; Poland, 
$434 million; Czechoslovakia, $188 million; 
and other Communist countries $44 million. 
All these countries are within the Iron Cur- 
tain which are now engaged in a cold war 
with the United States. Their total foreign 
aid is $1,092,000,000, or more than 2 percent 
of the total. 

OTHER UNITED STATES AID 

Even the neutralist countries in the cold 
war betwen the democracies and the Commu- 
nists were also given liberal aid by the United 
States. Yugoslavia received $633 million; 
India, $255 million; Indonesia, $215 million; 
or a total of $1,103,000,000, or more than 2 
percent of the total. 

The Philippines who fought side by side 
with America and who sacrificed numerous 
lives and properties received grants and cred- 
its in the insignificant amount of $803 mil- 
lion, or only 1.8 percent of the total. 

With respect to American aid in the form 
of credits, the total extended by the United 
States amounted to $11 billion. Of this the 
Philippines received only $86 million, or less 
than 1 percent of the total credits. 

From the figures I have mentioned we can 
conclude that American aid in the form of 
grants and credits is based on a pure and 
simple policy ot expediency. If the American 
policy was dictated primarily by friendship 
why has not the United States given the 
Philippines a bigger allocation of her foreign- 
aid grants in proportion to the love and 
friendship that the two countries profess for 
each other? 

LEGAL CLAIMS 


The Philippines has legal claims against 
the United States which have been pending 
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settlement for many years. For example. we 
have a legal claim for the gold devaluation 
of the United States in 1933 in the amount 
of $24 million. The balance of our war dam- 
age claim has not yet been paid, amounting 
to $155 million.. The United States has obli- 
gations to our veterans that are still un- 
settled. The total claims of the Philippines 
against the United States amount to $860,- 
211,458 as documented by the Laurel Trade 
Mission. If friendship is the criteria of 
American action in the Philippines, why has 
the United States not settled these claims 
and instead forced the Philippines to resort 
to borrowing, sometimes under onerous con- 
ditions that prevent the Filipinos from tak- 
ing full advantage of such loans? The an- 
Swer can only be because expediency does not 
indicate the settlement of these accounts by 
the United States. 

Sadly, while America has followed a policy 
of expediency toward the Philippines, we on 
our part have consistently adhered to a policy 
dictated primarily by friendship, loyalty, and 
gratitude. We have clung to this attitude to- 
ward the United States in the expectation 
that she will reciprocate and recompense us 
in the form of aid greater than those to 
countries who claim no closer ties. 


NO ADVANTAGE 


We have not gotten any positive advantage 
in pursuing a policy based primarily on 
friendship and loyalty. America is taking 
the Philippines for granted. Because Amér- 
ica knows that we sincerely subscribe to 
democratic principles and we have definitely 
alined ourselves with the democracies 
against the Communists, she has paid us less 
attention- and used her foreign aid to at- 
tract those who may veer toward the Com- 
munist camp. 

It is time that we revise our foreign policy 
and pattern it on a more realistic basis so 
that wé can be placed at par with the United 
States in our relations with her. It is best 
for us that we adopt a foreign policy that 
shall look more toward the best interests 
of our country rather than depend purely on 
friendship with the United States or any 
other country. After all, the United States 
and all other countries adopt this policy 
of expediency in their relations with the 
Philippines. 

Let us look at another phase of American 
foreign aid in the Philippines. The Amer- 
ican commitment in the joint aid program 
under the Quirino-Foster agreement of 
November 1950 is $250 million. The United 
States has failed to comply with her commit- 
ment. In this agreement the American 
Government made us understand that $250 
million will be made available for social, 
economic, and technical assistance. How- 
ever, under the FOA (now ICA) program, the 
Philippines received only $91,261,000 as of 
December 1954, to which other grants were 
added in 1955 and 1956, making a total of 
only $137,946,000 allocated up to fiscal year 
1956, or just about one-half of the amount 
committed to us. ` 


JOINT PROGRAM 


The total cost of administration of the 
joint program amounts to ¥63.9 million, 
16.3 million of which was used by Filipinos 
and 47.6 million by Americans. The Fili- 
pino participation consists of 2 groups, 
namely, 1 representing the Philcusa (now 
NEC) employees with a total appropriation 
of 4,191,000 for 896 persons in 5 years, giv- 
ing an average salary of 14,670 per person 
per year, The balance of 12,169,000 was 
used for Filipino participants in type A pro- 
grams or to cover the expenses of those sent 
abroad for training, totaling 1,245 persons 
at an average cost of P9,780 per person per 
year. Three-fourths of these expenses are 
in dollars. 

The total cost of American advisers in the 
joint program for the fiscal years 1952 to 
1956 amounts to P47.6 million for the 727 
persons involved or at an average of P65,500 
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per person per year. This expenditure for 
American advisers is divided into 2 cate- 
gories: (1) the so-called type B technical 
assistance composing the personnel of the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
and (2) the type C covering the contract 
advisers in different government offices and 
agencies. The ICA advisers are costing us 
724,492,000 annually and the technical as- 
sistants under contract are costing us 
"14,321,000. Of the first type we have in 
total since 1952, 520 persons, and of the 
second since 1952 to 1956, we have 207. Be- 
sides these, the ICA is using 8,808,000 repre- 
senting 5 percent of the total peso counter- 
part in the joint program for their own 
expenses. 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 

At P65,500 cost per head per year, posi- 
tively without any doubt or discussion, we 
will have much more and far better tech- 
nical personnel than what we have. At this 
cost we can have the best not only of Amer- 
ican advisers but the best of the whole world. 

I am sure that among Filipinos there 
would be many who would have far better 
capabilities than most of these American 
advisers who come to the Philippines vir- 
tually as vacationers. Some are political 
proteges while others are fresh college grad- 
uates with neither the experience nor the 
knowledge about Philippine conditions. We 
can find more capable men among the Fili- 
pinos. 

It would be the height of imprudence 
to entrust the future of our beloved coun- 
try in the hands of foreigners whose interest 
in the Philippines cannot go beyond their 
self-advancement. 

And while these American advisers around 
us are receiving such huge amounts, the 
Monetary Board, in view of the dwindling 
reserves, had to drastically cut the allow- 
ances of students abroad. Considering that 
the dollar expenses of these American ad- 
visers for the fiscal years 1952 to 1956 amount 
to $13,600,000 for the 727 persons involved 
during that period, or at an average of $19,000 
annually per person, and the fact that the 
Monetary Board reduced the individual al- 
lowance of each of our Filipino students by 
$50 per month, it is only evident that if we 
eliminate only one American adviser, the 
dollars saved will be sufficient to avoid cut- 
ting the allowance of over 300 of our stu- 
dents abroad. Why not, therefore, cut the 
useless dollars that are spent for ICA ad- 
visers instead of cutting the allowances of 
our students abroad who are being trained 
as future leaders of our country? 


My friends, let us reexamine our position. 
Our foreign policy must be revised to ad- 
vance our national self-interest, first and 
foremost. Any foreign aid should be and 
must be administered by Filipinos for the 
Filipinos, with the minimum of foreign in- 
terference. 


Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, Before La Crosse, Wis., 
Shrine Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege recently to deliver an address 
before the Shrine Club of La Crosse, 
Wis. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp certain excerpts 
from that address. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR WILEY URGES 10-Pornr PROGRAM FOR 
WISCONSIN DEVELOPMENT 


(Excerpts of address by Hon. ALEXANDER 
* Wuaery, Republican, of Wisconsin, at Shrine 
Club, La Crosse, Wis., April 6, 1956) 


COMPETITIVE RACE WILL BE INTENSIFYING IN 
48 STATES 


These days, we hear a great deal about 
competitive coexistence between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

I need not comment in detail to you, the 
members of the Shrine (who know the great 
patriotic record of our own Shrine organi- 
zation), how significant is this coexistence 
race. We of this country must make sure 
in this jet-atomic age that we stay ahead 
in the race for national survival. We must 
make sure that we are well prepared—on 
the home and foreign fronts—against any 
danger that may arise. 


PATRIOTIC RECORD OF THE SHRINE 


The Shrine, as we all know, is the play- 
ground of Masonry. 

But the Shrine has its serious moments 
too. And throughout all Shrine activity, 
there runs the undertone and overtone of 
patriotic service, of promoting civic welfare 
and human betterment whether it be on 
behalf of crippled children or any other 
worthy cause. 

And, of course, there is no cause more 
worthy, more essential than national survi- 
val—the greatest single obligations of this 
Republic—which is the great beacon to man- 
kind. 

THE RACE AMONG THE 48 STATES 


I would like to point out, however, to my 
brother Shriners, that there is another type 
of competitive race—over and above our race 
with the Soviet Union. It occurs right in 
our own country. It is the race among the 
48 States for progress and prosperity. 

Every day, new developments are occurring 
in this competitive race. Factories move 
from one State to another. Companies start 
new plants or subsidiaries in one State or 
another. 

We of the Badger State are anxious to keep 
our State to the fore. We want to move up— 
not to fall back—in the competitive race. 

We want more contracts for Wisconsin, 
more and steadier jobs, fuller pay envelopes, 
more jingling tunes in the cash registers, 
more tourist income, more farm sales. 

To achieve this, we'll require action, plan- 
ning, teamwork, cooperation. 

WE ARE INTERESTED IN QUALITY 

Of course, we are definitely not trying to 
get the largest population, we are not trying 
to attract any type of plant, just for the sake 
of piling up big statistics of new business. 

We are interested in quality. We want the 
best type of industry in Wisconsin. We want 
our own existing population to enjoy ever 
higher income. We don't want to sacrifice 
living standards but rather to raise them. 

For these purposes, I am in continuous 
contact with the officials of our State govern- 
ment, with our governor, our State planning 
commission, and with other State officials. 

I would like to spell out now a 10-point 
program for making sure that Wisconsin 
keeps moving forward in 1956 and in the 
years to come. 

This is by no means a complete list, but 
it will indicate to you the sort of things 
which must be done. 


CAPITALIZE ON MISSISSIPPI AND THE LAKES 

1. Further use the great natural arteries 
available to us. That means the mighty 
Mississippi. It means the Great Lakes. 

It means roads along the Mississippi and 
river traffic on the Mississippi, roads along- 
side the lakes and commerce on the lakes. 

We must capitalize on these assets to the 
fullest. We must get all the possible traffic 
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we can out of them—out of barge traffic 
and along the lakes, out of deepwater traffic. 
2. For full lake benefits, we must secure 
the prompt deepening of the Great Lakes 
connecting channels, This means we must 
make all possible speed in securing con- 
gressional approval of the initial $5 million 
(out of the overall $110 million authorized) 
to deepen and improve the Great Lakes 
connecting channels west of Lake Erie. 


EXPAND CREDIT FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


3. Utilize the splendid facility of the Wis- 
consin Credit Development Corp. This is 
the organization designed at Madison, by 
our State officials with the cooperation of 
our State’s banking profession, to provide 
needed capital wherever necessary, and other- 
wise unavailable, so as to expand industry 
or bring in new industry. 

4. Further develop our Wisconsin highway 
system, which is so vital to our tourist in- 
dustry, as well as to inexpensive transporta- 
tion of our farm and business products. 

Under Federal aid, the highway legisla- 
tion now before the House, Wisconsin will get 
an estimated $345 million in the coming 13- 
year period for road improvement. - 

5. Strengthen Wisconsin aviation—mean- 
ing improve our airport system, our navi- 
gational aids. Facilitate the work of North 
Central Airlines, Northwest Airlines, and 
other fine airline companies serving our 
State. Expand the number of our pilots and 
civilian planes, as may be necessary. 

MORE CONTRACTS FOR BADGERS 


6. Bring in more Federal contracts 
wherever possible to utilize the skills and 
abilities of Wisconsin industry and workers 
for defense purposes. 

7. Utilize Wisconsin camp facilities—like 
Camp McCoy—to the fullest. This has been 
my constant aim in Washington. 

WISCONSIN WANTS FAIR-PRICED NATURAL GAS 


8. Increase the amount of the fuel at good 
prices available to our citizens. 

Right now, there are, as you know, nu- 
merous applications pending before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for bringing in more 
natural gas pipelines to Wisconsin. I. for 
one, want every additional cubic foot of 
natural gas we can get and use—for our 
homes, offices, stores, and factories. And I 
want it at good, competitive prices. 

Thanks to President Eisenhower's wise 
veto of the Harris-Fulbright bill, we can 
feel reasonably assured that we are going to 
get fuel at a fair price. Had that bill not 
been vetoed, Wisconsin would have paid 
through the nose to the gas monopoly. 

Fuel is a mighty important factor that Is 
considered when a company weighs moving 
a plant to a particular State. We don't want 
Wisconsin companies moving to the South 
or anywhere else, so as to get cheaper fuel, 
subsidized by the Federal Government. 

We want adequate fuel and/or fair private 
enterprise prices, for our State. 

9. Keep Wisconsin ahead in scientific re- 
search, both through our great private labo- 
ratory teams, as well as through the mar- 
velous research conducted by the University 
of Wisconsin and other splendid educational 
institutions. 


This is a scientific age, and the State with 
scientific and technical know-how will forge 
ahead of other States which lag in scientific 
development. 


KEEP WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


10. Last but not least, let's keep Wiscon- 
sin as a model of cooperation between labor 
and management, industry and agriculture, 
farm and city. 

As we look elsewhere, we see first right 
now, as you know, the South is paying a 
bitter price because of racial tension. 

Here in our own State, let’s make sure of 
cooperation between all groups. Let's try to 
avoid the type of industrial warfare which 
crippled the great Westinghouse Corp. for 
156 days, the kind of heated labor-manage- 
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Ment bickering which causes losses to all, 
Particularly the public, as a whole. 

These then, are but 10 points in our “For- 
Ward, Wisconsin” program. You and I can 
and will add many more points as we seek 

assure rising and lasting prosperity for 
the Badger State. 


Address by Judge Morgan C. Harris at 
Naturalization Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I recently 
had the great honor of sitting next to 
ate Judge Morgan C. Harris, of 
the Fourth Judicial Circuit of Maryland, 
uring naturalization ceremonies for 
seven foreign-born residents of my 
State's Allegany and Garrett Counties. 
Judge Harris delivered an exceptionally 
Stirring address to our new citizens; and, 
as I sat there listening to it, I felt that 
words were just as appropriate for 
those persons who were born a part 
of this Nation as they were for the seven 
Women who were joining it by their own 
Choice. Consequently, I ask unanimous 
Consent that the remarks of Judge Harris 
printed in the Appendix of today’s 
INGRESSIONAL ReEcorv. It is interesting 
to note that 3 of the women who took 
their naturalization oath before the 
judge were natives of Germany, 2 were 
from Italy, 1 was from England, and 1 
Was from Czechoslovakia. All except 
ae had married United States service- 
en, 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In this jurisdiction it is customary for 
the court to address you with a few re- 
Marks before considering your respective 
Petitions. 

The magnitude of the action anticipated 
by each of you. cannot be overestimated, 

en a person severs his or her relationship 
te the country to which he or she avers al- 
ance, and pledges fidelity to another, 
everyone realizes the greatness of the con- 
sequences that may result. This never 
Shouid be done for selfish reasons or ulterior 
Motives. Frequently one is required to make 
Breat sacrifices therefor, and at times it is 
Necessary for wives and mothers to give their 
loved ones in defense of the country of adop- 
on. Next to your love of God should come 
the love of your country. 

It should be undertaken only after a thor- 
dugh understanding of our form of govern- 
Ment and what it stands for. We have a 
Country “conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” This does not mean that everyone 
is born with the same amount of physical or 
Mental ability; it means that in relationship 
to Government every person here stands on 
an equal footing. Unlike a great many 
Other countries, we believe that all Govern- 
Ment is for the benefit of the individuals 
Composing it, and that it derives its power 

m the governed. Widespread happiness 
Would result if the remainder of the world 
Should arrive at the same conclusion. 

We have in this country two documents 

at are cherished and revered by all true 
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and loyal citizens. They are the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States. By the first we in- 
formed the world why we were severing our 
ties with the mother country, and declared 
ourselves a free and independent Nation. 
The latter conspicuous for its brevity, is the 
supreme law of this land; and has guided a 
very large country territorially, with prob- 
ably 160 million souls since its beginning. 

In times like these when the whole world 
is in a constant state of anxiety, when the 
rights of millions of human beings, as we 
view those rights, are being trampled under 
foot, we thoughtfully examine the institu- 
tions of our own country to find what we can 
and should do to preserve their benefits. 
Our Republic has existed for 169 years. It 
is the oldest of all living republics. It is 
well for us to remember that other republics, 
different from ours it is true, lived long lives. 
The Republic of Venice endured for 1,100 
years; that of Athens, with some interrup- 
tions, for 900 years; Carthage for 700 years; 
Rome for 500 years; and other republics, 
such as those of Genoa and Florence, lived 
long lives. They all failed because of the 
natural inclination of men granted great 
powers to seize more power. 

It should be recalled that Caesar, who un- 
dertook to protect the rights of the Roman 
people against the Roman Senate, himself 
ultimately became the master both of the 
people and of the Senate. Cromwell, who 
undertook to secure to Englishmen rights 
that had been seriously infringed, himself 
became the dictator of England. Napoleon, 
who undertook to secure for Frenchmen the 
liberty won through their revolution, him- 
self became the Emperor of France and 
sought to become the Emperor of all Europe. 
All of these republics finally became des- 
potisms or monarchies. 

What is there in our Republic that prom- 
ises to insure its continulty? Our forms 
are somewhat complicated. This will first 
occur to some. Our theory is the practice 
of checks and balances; the division of pow- 
ers between the Federal Government and 
the State government; the division between 
the three departments of Government—the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial; 
making the head of the executive department 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy, but placing the power to declare war 
and the pursestrings within the control of 
Congress; the bicameral legislature; the ne- 
cessity that all bills for raising revenue must 
originate in the House of Representatives; 
the requirement that all laws must pass 
both Houses and by a majority vote, but 
placing a check upon this through the veto 
power of the President, and preventing this 
power from becoming arbitrary by providing 
that by a two-thirds vote the Congress may 
pass a bill over the President's veto; and 
above all of these, placing the Supreme Court 
as the keystone in the arch of our liberties— 
a court that may declare void any act of the 
executive department or of the legislative 
department—a power which it must exercise 
in accordance with our fundamental law as 
found in the Constitution. 

Mazinn! said; “Democracy is the progress 
of all through all, under the leadership of 
the best and wisest.” True democracy will 
carry on an insistent search for these wisest 
and best, and will elevate them to posts of 
leadership and command: Under the opera- 
tion of the law of liberty, it will provide it- 
self with real leaders, not limited by rank, 
or birth, or wealth or circumstance, but 
opening the way for each individual, to rise 
to the place of honor and influence by the 
expression of his own best and highest self. 
It exactly reverses the communistic for- 
mula, “From each according to his abilities. 
To each according to his needs," and up- 
holds the principle, “From each according to 
his needs, To each according to his abili- 
ties.” Democracy takes care to provide such 
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a ladder of education and opportunity that 
the humblest may rise to the very top if he 
is capable and worthy. The most precious 
thing in the world is the individual human 
mind and soul, with its capacity for growth 
and service. To bind it fast to a formula, 
to hold it in check to serve the selfish ends 
of mediocrity, to deny it utterance and ex- 
pression, political, economic and moral, is to 
make democracy impossible as a permanent 
social and governmental form. The United 
States is in sore need today of an aristrocracy 
of intellect and service. ‘ 

National socialism would substitute cor- 
porate or collective responsibility for indi- 
vidual initiative. Therefore, socialism is 
primarily an attempt to overcome man’s in- 
dividual imperfections by adding them to- 
gether in the hope that they cancel each 
other, This is not only bad mathematics, 
but worse psychology. 

It will behoove those who become citizens 
of this great Nation to help in every proper 
way to see these salutary principles of gov- 
ernment perpetuated, 

This country is honest and sincere in its 
thoughts concerning, and its actions and 
relatioships with, the other peoples of the 
world and their governments. Its emis- 
saries and ambassadors are taught to deal 
with truth and candor; and to abhor deceit 
and intrigue. If all other nations could see 
their way clear to have the same aims and 
desires, we would actually see the Christian 
maxim, “On earth peace, good will toward 
men” fulfilled; and the world would head 
into many years of peace, security and hap- 
piness. 


The Cowardly Attack Against Columnist 
Victor Riesel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCCNSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion has been appalled and disgusted at 
the cowardly attack perpetrated on Vic- 
tor Riesel, the nationally syndicated 
columnist, when sulfuric acid was hurled 
into his eyes. 

It is our hope and prayer that his eye- 
sight will be fully restored. 

It is our further hope and prayer that 
this vicious assault may serve to spark, 
once and for all, a crackdown on the 
part of public officials—Federal, State, 
and local—a crackdown on the part of 
the great mass of responsible union 
leaders, and rank and file members 
against the vicious thugs who have in- 
filtrated into some unions and who ‘are 
misusing the bona fide trade-union 
movement as a cloak for plundering and 
thieving. 

I commend the hard-hitting statement 
of A. F. of L. president, George Meany, 
who promptly denounced this outrage. 

However, as we all realistically know, 
there has been a tendency in times past 
for labor, for the public, and for public 
officials to become only temporarily 
aroused when a crime of this sort is com- 
mitted. 

I hope that this merely temporary re- 
action will not prove to be the case in 
this instance. I hope that this time 
organized gangsterdom will be hit hard 
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and hit continuously and lastingly so 
that its backbone will be broken once and 
for all in the trade-union movement or 
anywhere else in our country. 

That will, of course, take a lot of doing. 
Past reform movements, such as those 
at the time of our Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee, have tended to die 
down after but a brief flurry of activity. 
That must not happen this time. As 
Vic Riesel himself said, from his hospital 
bed, “keep the heat on.” 

The best type of tribute that we can 
pay to Vic Riesel, lying swathed in band- 
ages today, is to clean out the hoodlums 
and Reds who have been his implacable 
enemies since he began his column, 

Newspapers in my own State, like 
newspapers all over the country, partic- 
ularly the 193 which carry his column 
through the Hall Syndicate, have re- 
flected our universal sense of shock at 
this murderous assault, 

I send to the desk now the text of an 
editorial and column from the Wisconsin 
State Journal, a paper which has done 
an outstanding job in focusing public 
attention on this outrage. ’ 

May I note that, in times past, Mr. 
Riesel had kindly written up a great 
many of my own efforts, and efforts of 
my staff, against both racketeers and 
subversives. But if he had never men- 
tioned a word concerning me or my staff 
or praising any other Member of the 
Congress, I would feel that he had ren- 
dered outstanding service to the Ameri- 
can community. And I would feel a 
personal obligation to do everything i 
could to speak out as I am now doing. 

I have been in contact with the Hon- 
orable Paul Williams, United States at- 
torney for the area where the crime was 
committed, as well as with State and 
local officials, and it is my earnest hope 
that they will be completely successful 
in their crackdown efforts. 

Lastly, may I say that perhaps the 
most eloquent tribute to Vic Riesel is 
the fact that he has been praised for his 
courage by every single writer and com- 
mentator with whom I am familiar. 
Tributes were, for example, paid by Ray 
Henle of the NBC Three Star Extra pro- 
gram, which has featured his analyses. 
Tribute was paid by Walter Winchell on 
his Mutual Broadcasting System pro- 
gram last Sunday night, by the New 
York Times, by editorials in the Hearst 
newspapers, by the noted columnists 
George E. Sokolsky and M. S. Rukeyser, 
both of whom, for example, differ widely 
with many of Mr. Riesel's views, but who 
nonetheless warmly admire his frank- 
ness, vigor, and pluck. 

I ask unanimous consent that two edi- 
torials from the Wisconsin State Journal 
on this subject be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wisconsin State Journal of 
April 6, 1956] 
A CHALLENGE To Lanon's LEADERS 

George Meany, president of the newly afili- 
ated AFL-CIO, has called the attack on labor 
columnist Victor Riesel “a challenge to all 
decent elements in our society and specifi- 
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cally a challenge to those entrusted with the 
task of law enforcement.” 

That itis. But it is more. : 

It is a grim challenge—though not the 
first—to Mr. Meany and the 15-million-mem- 
ber labor organization he heads. It is a clear 
call for a crackdown by organized labor itself 
on the slimy elements within its ranks that 
shoot and kill and sabotage to gain members, 
to shake protection money from employers, 
and to gouge American consumers out of 
millions of dollars. 

The Riesel case is a dramatic one, involving 
as it does a syndicated writer whose dis- 
patches for years have named names and 
specified dates and places on labor's law- 
breakers. But it is no more deserving of 
punishment for the guilty parties than the 
ease of the union rank-and-filer denied his 
rights, or that of the little shopkeeper whose 
place is smashed for refusing to “cooperate.” 

Acid was thrown into Riesel's face early 
Thursday, shortly after he completed a New 
York radio interview with two young mem- 
bers of the operating engineers who are try- 
ing to clean up their Long Island local, 

It was about the same time that Thurs- 
day's Wisconsin State Journal was going to 
press with a Riesel column on the Federal 
Government's latest plans for smashing 
shakedown rackets in the food, trucking, and 
garment industries. The column, as it hap- 
pens, mentioned acid and stink bombs, com- 
mon weapons in the mobsters’ fight against 
hold-out merchants. 

The State Journal has been and is proud 
to be one of the 193 day newspapers carry- 
ing Vic Riesel's column, It has admired his 
talent for getting the facts, but, more, it has 
admired the little guy's courage; he has been 
threatened repeatedly and told to “lay off.” 
Riesel and the brave union men who have 
dared talk to him and to grand juries are 
fighting for the rights of every honest wage 
earner in the country. 

It is a fight, now more than ever, that must 
go on until it is won. 

Mr. Meany and his lieutenants know the 
men running these crooked locals. They are 
largely AFL unions in the construction trades 
and the teamsters. Violence is nothing new 
to either group—and the men responsible for 
the violence have stayed in control of power- 
ful locals for years. 

The cowardly attack on Mr. Riesel is a 
challenge all right. > 

A big part of that challenge must be ac- 
cepted by labor’s own top leaders who permit 
crooked union heads and men from the mobs 
to operate. 


[From the Wisconsin State Journal of 
April 8, 1956] 
“DON’T Stop THE COLUMN Now.“ RIESEL 
Sat: So Here Ir Is 

(Evrror's NoTte.—This column is being writ- 
ten by Victor Riesel's staff after a dramatic 
bedside conference almost immediately after 
the injured columnist recovered from heavy 
sedation administered to ease the pain of 
the acid burns on his face and eyes.) 

Victor Riesel, face scarred by acid burns, 
eyes puffed and painful, awoke from a merci- 
ful drugged sleep only an hour ago. 

His first coherent conversation was with 
his two staff members who have been at his 
bedside from the moment they were first 
notified of the sneak attack which may cost 
Riesel his sight. 

This measure of this brave newspaperman 
is in the words he first spoke: “How are Bill 
Wilkens and Pete Batalias (the two leaders 
of the reform group fighting against Labor 
Czar Bill DeKoning, of the Operating Engi- 
neers’ Union)? Are they O. K.? Did any- 
thing happen to them? Tell them to take 
care.” 


His first thought, In his first moment of 
rational consciousness, was for the safety 
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of these two “working Joes” whose fight for 
decency he supported so brilliantly in his 
columns for the past year. 

His next words were the measure of a 
newsman's newsman. “Don't stop the col- 
umn now. Weill discuss it each day when 
I'm awake. Then you two write it. Don't 
stop it and don't use guest columns. I can't 
see now, but I can still talk.” 

Typed or dictated, the exposures of cor- 
ruption and indecency will go on, Riesel has 
vowed. 

At least three law-enforcement agencies 
have called for all of the columns written 
by Victor Riesel in the last year. Their ex- 
perts are pouring over the many exposures 
contained in them—paying particular at- 
tention to situations and names pinpointed 
in the past 6 months. 

A spokesman for one of these law groups 
told Riesel's staff that “We are pretty much 
convinced that the attack had to stem from 
something relatively recent that the column 


exposed. 

In addition to the columns, the texts ot 
Riesel's recent broadcasts, in which he swung 
heavily at racketeering, in general, and 
racketeering inside labor, in particular, were 
also under close scrutiny for possible clues. . 

There is no question in the minds either 
of Rlesel's staff members or the many law- 
enforcement officials to whom they have 
spoken that the brutal attack is linked to 
some phase of labor racketeering laid bare 
by Riesel. Most of these officials have also 
ruled out speculation that the attack was 
the work of some crank or amateur work- 
ing on his own. 

They point out that Riesel and his escorts 
were carefully followed from the scene of 
the broadcast to the site of the actual at- 
task. His car was carefully noted. The as- 
sailant was spotted at the precise point 
where the car was parked. And the acid- 
tosser had been briefed to recognize Riesel 
on sight. 

The preparation of the acid was a profes- 
sional job, too. Most amateurs use lye or 
some lye solution. More often than not they 
toss it from the original can. This solution 
was highly concentrated sulphuric acid care- 
fully carried in a special jar with a wide, open 
mouth. That the acid was tossed directly 
into Rlesel's eyes in a practiced upward mo- 
tion is also the mark of the pro, they added. 

Many of the columns under close scrutiny 
discuss mob activities with national ramifi- 
cations. Others deal with lush underworld 
operations centered primarily in the New 
York area. All involve men with long police 
records or with associates who are known 
criminals. 

Nor are the law agencies overlooking some 
of the hard-hitting columns that exposed re- 
cent Communist directives to its cadres 
across the country. Or the exposures of the 
cooperation between pro-Soviet agents and 
underworld representatives on the New York 
waterfront. 

One Federal official told Riesel's staff that 
everyone found to be involved in any way 
with the activities exposed by Riesel or con- 
nected with persons involved will be care- 
fully investigated and perhaps questioned- 
Special attention will be paid to alibis for 
the time of the attack on Riesel. 

Among the columns under scrutiny, this 
Official indicated, are those dealing with the 
garment and trucking rackets, waterfront. 
and narcotics rackets, Communist activities, 
CP-mob tieups, perishable food industry ex- 
tortion, sale of charters, sale of members of 
one union hood to another for a fee and ter- 
rorization of small-business men whose em- 
ployees are primarily Puerto Rican. 

Somewhere in the these fighting columns, 
they believe, lies the significant clue to those 
behind the attack on Riesel. Who are they? 
Only time, wide publicity, and effective policy 
work will tell. 


1956 
The Other Face of Coexistence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, last 
Summer, at the time of the Geneva Con- 
erence, which was to put an end to ten- 
, the Communist leaders were car- 
Tying on a vigorous campaign among 
escapees in the West to persuade them 
return home. 

Now we learn that, 3 or 4 months after 
the summit meeting, the Communist 
rulers of Rumania murdered hundreds of 
their political opponents and left their 

es unburied in the streets as a warn- 
ing to their suffering people. 

What makes more horrible this exam- 
ple of murder as an instrument of gov- 
ernment policy is the seductive adver- 

ents published by the Communist 
Government of Rumania, in the press of 
estern Europe and the United States, 
Urging political refugees to return be- 
Cause a new era had begun. 

Rumanian Communists had issued a 
Gecree of amnesty to refugee political 
opponents in July 1955. At home politi- 
cal prisoners were freed from the jails. 
Advertisements in our papers promised 
Complete restoration of citizenship to 
refugees who would return, immediately 
Upon their entering the country. Ru- 
Manians in Washington were invited to 
return, by an advertisement in the 
Washington Post of July 20, 1955. They 
Were to call at 1601 23d Street NW. It 
Was all very relaxed. 

The murders took place in late Novem- 

and December of 1955: Victims were 
apparently shot behind the ear by the 
Security police. 

The corpses were seen by eyewitnesses 
in the gutters of Bucharest and several 
Other Rumanian cities. Reports have 
Come from travelers, from returning ref- 
Ugees, and from various unimpeachable 
Sources, 

Published reports in the foreign press 
estimate the totals as high 2,800 victims. 

Even Communists would not resort to 
leaving the dead in the gutters like dogs, 

their purpose were political. It 
is believed the men released from jail 
May have spoken too freely, in the inno- 
Cent belief that the political climate had 
really changed. Communist officials 
acted promptly to dispose of the offend- 
ers, and to intimidate their desperate 

People. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the Communist leaders of 
umania were thus disposing of political 
opposition in November and December 
of 1955, the very time when the U. N. 
bly was debating admission of the 

et satellites to membership, in ac- 
Cordance with the infamous package 
deal which our Government sponsored. 

I ask unanimous consent to have re- 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
some of the supporting documents. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
Ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 20, 1955] 
RUMANIAN CITIZENS 

To offer the possibility of returning home 
to citizens and former Rumanian citizens, 
who are abroad and who wish to return to 
their country in order to integrate themselves 
in the constructive work of the Rumanian 
people, the Presidium of the Grand National 
Assembly of the Rumanian People's Repub- 
lic has issued a decree of amnesty. By virtue 
of this decree amnesty Is granted to all in- 
fractions dealt with by the Penal Code or by 
special laws—with the exception of the crime 
of homicide dealt with and punished by 
articles 463 and 464 of the Penal Code—com- 
mitted by citizens and former Rumanian 
citizens, who, on the day of publication of 
this decree, are abroad, if they obtain au- 
thorization to return and if they return to 
the Rumanian People’s Republic before Au- 
gust 23, 1956. 

Former Rumanian citizens who are abroad 
and who take advantage of the amnesty, in 
accordance with the conditions of the pres- 
ent decree, regain citizenship of the Ru- 
manian People’s Republic upon entrance into 
the country. The decree provides also that 
persons who had lost their Rumanian citi- 
zenship, and who wish to return to the coun- 
try and who return before August 23, 1956, by 
virtue of the obtained authorization regain 
citizenship of the Rumanian People’s Re- 
public upon entrance into the country. 

The spouse and minor children who return 
to the country benefit equally from the ac- 
tion of regaining citizenship of the Ru- 
manian People’s Republic in accordance with 
the conditions of the present decree. 

Citizens and former Rumanian citizens, 
who live in the United States of America and 
who wish to return to the country, may sub- 
mit such request daily from 9 a. m. to 4 
p. m.—to the consular section of the Lega- 
tion of the Rumanian People's Republic, 1601 
23d Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


— 


2 Translation from Rumanian of item in 
Cronica Romanéasca of March 15, 1956 
A RUMANIAN REFUGEE States THAT He Has 

SEEN THE Corpses OF 14 PERSONS EXPOSED 

In THE STREET 

A former steelworker from Timisoara who 
fied the country on January 14, 1956, has told 
Free Europe Press that in November 1955 
he saw the bodies of 14 persons exposed on 
several streets of The bodies 
were guarded by the militia and by Soviet 
soldiers and nobody dared approach in order 
to identify them for fear of being arrested. 
It is believed that the victims were ar- 
rested during the night and executed in 
prison or in the woods. It is evident that 
the purpose was intimidation since the bod- 
jes of those executed were exposed in various 
districts of the city. The Romanian ref- 
ugee states that on November 28, 1955, four 
students from the Polytechnic Institute who 
lived in the same neighborhood, namely: 
Gheorghe Lazi, Petru Gheletariu, Tonel Bob, 
and Ionel Stoicanescu, were arrested. Up to 
the departure of our informant they had not 
returned to their domicile and their families 
had not received any information regarding 
their fate. The Rumanian refugee believes 
that this wave of executions is due to the 
desperation which makes people talk openly 
against the regime. 

In regard to the campaign for repatriation 
the same refugee gave Free Europe Press in- 
formation regarding persons from the Timi- 
soara area. A worker in a factory of that 
city was compelled by officials of the party 
and of the union to encourage his son, 
who had sought refuge in Belgium, to re- 
turn home. The son yielded and upon his 
arrival in R. P. R. he telephoned his father. 
He has not yet shown up, His father found 
out that all repatriates are held by the Rus- 
sians at their military headquarters in Arad 
for questioning. The same thing happened 
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to three families of the German minority 
who returned from France in December 
1955. While the men were detained at 
Arad their families were sent to work in 
kolkhozes. The men's names are: Hans 
Scheir, Frank Krepts, and Miklos Schulz, 


[Translation from Rumanian of item in 
Cronica Romaneasca of March 8, 1956] 


Tuer Arm or Justice In R. P, R. Is Lona 


Under this title we published in a pre- 
vious number of this Bulletin information 
which had arrived from the radio station 
Free Europe in Munich regarding the bod- 
les of certain persons shot and left in the 
streets of Bucharest. The radio station Voice 
of America transmitted on March 6, 1956, 
that, from the reports received, approxi- 
mately 100 persons were shot and their 
corpses left in the streets as a reminder 
to the population as to who holds the power 
in Rumania. It is believed that the per- 
sons involved were political personalities 
and persons who were freed on the occasion 
of the amnesty of last summer. The 
added that similar incidents had also taken 
place in other towns of that country, on a 
smaller scale, also in the month of De- 
cember. 


Invocation Offered by the Honorable 
Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the 
Army, at the Easter Sunrise Service at 
the Arlington Amphitheater on Sunday, 
April 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I am including a copy of the invocation 
delivered at the Easter sunrise service 
at the Arlington Amphitheater on Sun- 
day, April 1, by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army: 

Our Heavenly Father, we are grateful to 
Thee for the privilege of this Easter morn- 
ing with its quickening hope—the glory and 
joy of it—that Thou who didst give us life 
with its many blessings gave us also Thine 
only begotten Son—whose resurrection on 
that glorious Easter morn wiped away the 
darkness of Calvary and gave us the promise 
of immortality and eternal life—we pray for 
understanding of Thy ways—for the wisdom 
1 courage that will give purpose to our 

ves. 

We thank Thee for the opportunity of wor- 
shiping at this shrine—the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier which stands as a memorial 
to the memory of all those who through the 
years—at Valley Forge, at Gettysburg, at San- 
tiago, at Flanders Field, the South Pacific, 
the beaches of Normandy, the hilis of Korea 
all who made the supreme sacrifice to keep 
this great land of ours free and a Christian 
nation—we thank Thee for the memory of 
those heroic lives; we pray for strength that 
we may rededicate our lives to Thy service. 
We thank Thee for those who in life are serv- 
ing Thee through service to our country, are 
giving of themselves to keep us strong in 
Thy sight. 

As these Knights Templar, symbolic de- 
scendants of the Christian crusaders of the 
Middle Ages, have unfurled their banner 
upon which appears the cross with the motto 
“In Hoc Signo Vinces“ (in this sign we will 
conquer), we pray that men of good will 
may join in applying its meaning to the con- 
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quering of death by the Christian promise 
of immortality. 

We ask these things in the name of Him 
who died more than 19 centuries ago and 
rose on Easter morn that we might have ever- 
lasting life, Thy Son, Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


Death Be Not Proud 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I am including a sermon delivered by the 
Reverend Thomas Sherrard Roy, D. D., 
Worcester, Mass., at the Easter sunrise 
memorial service in the Amphitheater, 
Arlington National Cemetery, at the 
service conducted by the grand encamp- 
ment of Knights Templar. I am sure 
Members of the House and others will 
be interested in this timely message: 

DeatH Be Nor Provp 


My subject is Death Be Not Proud. John 
Donne an English clergyman and poet of 
over 300 years ago wrote the words of the 
subject: 


“Death be not proud, though some have 

called thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so: 

For those whom thou thinkest thou dost 
overthrow ~ 

Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou 
kill me. 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And Death shall be no more. Death, thou 
shalt die.” 


This is the message of Easter. From the 
hid battlements of heaven on this morning, 
a host no man can number sings out the 
message of triumph that death is conquered. 
“Death, thou shalt die,” for as Peter shouted 
forth a few weeks later at Pentecost, it was 
impossible for death to hold Jesus. 


I. TRANSFORMATION 


The first evidence that we have that death 
was conquered on that first Easter is in the 
lives of the disciples of Jesus. The greatest 
transformation in the thinking of men in a 
comparable period took place in the thinking 
of the followers of Jesus on that first Easter 
morning. If you think of what they had 
been through you will see them there as 
those who sit among the ashes of broken 
dreams, and thwarted ambitions and dead 
hopes. Then the news of the resurrection 
broke upon them. It was startling in its 
suddenness, bewildering in its mystery, and 
astounding in its apparent impossibility. 
There can be nothing surer than the fact 
that in spite of all that Jesus had said to 
them about rising from the dead they did 
not take Him literally. They saw Him cruci- 
fied. They saw His limp form taken down 
from the cross and laid away in the tomb. 
To them He was dead. They felt the finality 
of death expressed by Gray in his Church- 
yard Elegy when he wrote: 


“Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting 
breath? 
Can honour’s yoice provoke the silent dust? 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of 
death? 


If we could multiply all of the pessimisms 
of men throughout the centuries on the 
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matter of death, the sum would be no greater 
than the pessimism of the disciples as they 
thought of the finality of the death of the 
Master. Through the long hours between 
the day of the crucifixion and Easter morn- 
ing, their thought was upon death. When 
on this morning of the first day of the week 
the women came to the tomb to prepare the 
body for permanent burial their thought 
was upon death. The spices in their boxes 
to anoint the body, and the cerements over 
their arms in which to enfold it all spoke 
of death. The question on their lips, who 
shall roll away the stone from the door,” 
was its own testimony to their thought of 
death. 

In spite of all that men have thought and 
written to the contrary, namely, that this 
was something they wanted to believe, it 
was not easy for them to believe in the 
resurrection. When the women, first at the 
tomb, came back to the Apostles and told 
them that Jesus was alive their words were 
received with derisive incredulity. Their 
words were to them as idle tales, or as the 
translator Moffat puts it, “their words were 
nonsense.” There is nothing more certain 
than that the disciples did not expect Jesus 
to rise from the dead. 

It was just as certain that without excep- 
tion the disciples believed that Jesus rose 
from the dead, so complete was the trans- 
formation in their thinking. Apparently 
there was no argument as to the possibility 
of the resurrection, they accepted it when 
they saw Jesus. They did not keep Him 
waiting in another room while they ap- 
pointed a committee of their number to in- 
vestigate the metaphysical implications of 
His presence, and present a detailed account 
of the procedure that brought Him from the 
tomb to them. He was alive to see, to hear, 
to talk, to listen. Here was a renewal of an 
enjoyable fellowship. They were not inter- 
ested in arguments about the resurrection 
in the presence of a living Christ. They had 
a certainty which could not be questioned. 
It was not in a church, for there was no, 
church; it was not in an authoritative creed, 
for there was no creed; it was not in an 
inspired and infallible New Testament for 
there was no New Testament. They had seen 
Jesus alive and had shared a new and inti- 
mate fellowship with Him. 

It is still true that after all of the hypo- 
thetical questions about the resurrection 
have been asked, and all of the arguments 
for and against have been advanced, its cer- 
tainty rests upon the certainty of a personal 
experience of the living Christ in which one 
affirms, I know Him, and the power of His 
resurrection.” 

II, REVELATION 


“Death, thou shalt die.“ The conquest of 
death by the resurrection is seen in the new 
revelation of God that the resurrection 
brought to men. 

In this new revelation of God there is re- 
moved the last vestige of doubt concerning 
the perfection of God’s plan for man. If 
life ends at the grave, as so many believe, 
then in spite of all that can be said other- 
wise, there will always be as there always 
has been a sense of injustice and frustration 
on the part of man. The frustration is an 
inevitable consequence of the recognition of 
incompleteness. When we see a man cut off 
in the midst of unfinished work and partially 
developed character we cannot avoid a feel- 
ing of unfairness if that is the end of it all. 
And we either apologize for God, or try to 
rationalize as divine the wisdom that has so 
ordered things. We cannot escape a feeling 
of the fragmentation of life, for which we 
pity ourselves, instead of being inspired with 
the thought that God reveals His perfection 
in the completeness of his plan for us. 

That men will not accept the idea of death 
as the end is seen in such a man as Victor 
Hugo. Towards the end of his life he wrote 
these words: “For half a century I have been 
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writing my thoughts in prose and verse, his- 
tory and philosophy, drama and romance, 
tradition, satire, ode and song. I have tried 
all. But I feel that I have not said the 
thousandth part of what is in me. When I 
go down to the grave I can say like many 
others, “I have finished the day's work”, but 
I cannot say, “I have finished my life.” In 
the thinking of Hugo simple justice de- 
manded that he be able to say, “My day's 
work will begin again the next morning. The 
tomb is not a blind alley, it is a thoroughfare. 
It closes on the twilight, but opens on the 
dawn,” 

Think of what a travesty of justice it 
would have been if Jesus had ended his life 
on the cross. All done at 33. We think of 
Him as a man who walked the earth among 
His fellows, carrying on the ministry that 
brought the blessings of a new life wherever 
He went. We stultify all that we call think- 
ing, or reflection upon life if we conclude 
the cross ended His life. It would be an ir- 
rational world in which such a thing could 
happen. As a man named Snowden has 
put it: “If that great soul and white spirit 
vanished in the night of death, and left only 
a handful of dust under the Syrian stars, 
then we feel that we live in an irrational 
world which devours its noblest children 
and betrays all its promises. That any per- 
sonalities, the highest and costliest embodi- 
ments of worth should be produced through 
the travail of divine birth only to be flung 
as rubbish to the void, puts to confusion all 
of our ideas of reason and right. Is God 
blowing soap bubbles? Did He dip the pipe 
of His power in the suds of matter and blow 
the character of Jesus, that it might enter- 
tain Him with its irridescence, burst to His 
satisfaction and be gone? The human mind 
and heart will ever refuse to believe in such 
a wreck or reason and hope.” But when 
Jesus rose from the dead, and as Paul said, 
“brought life and immortality to light.“ He 
revealed a God who has a perfect plan for 
the development and completion of the life 
of His children, for it is a plan that cannot 
be circumverted by death. Paul was right 
when he said, “If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ we are of all men most miser- 
able,” for he knew that Christ inspired that 
which could never be realized here, God 
reveals His justice in this indication that 
man has eternity in which to work for com- 
pletion. 

There is a new revelation of life as well as 
a new revelation of God in the Resurrection- 

Suppose that some one came to you and 
said: “Apart from its revelation of God 
what is the significant thing about the per- 
sistence of life after that which we call 
death?” What would you answer? You 
might say that it means endless life. But 
the fact that I am going to continue to livé 
in spite of death may not bring me any 
great measure of satisfaction. Just con- 
tinued existence makes no appeal to many a 
person. Think of all the things we do to 
kill time, to make the hours endurable; and 
think of those who find life so unendurable 
that they refuse to continue to live, and you 
will conclude that just continued existence 
is no prize, and cannot be considered the 
significant thing in this revelation, 

Is it then sharing the joys of heaven? 
In the book of Revelation we have heaven 
described in terms of incomparable beauty 
and ineffable joy. But even that might pall 
on one after a time. 

The significant revelation of life brought 
by the Resurrection is that now, this day, 
this moment you are living an endless life. 
The endless life is not something that is go- 
ing to begin at some future point in your ex- 
perience. It has already begun. As Peabody 
of Harvard has written: The less one thinks 
of the future life as set apart by a grim wall 
from this life, the better for one’s present 
duties and one's future peace. Life is not 
made of 2 detached existences, but is 1 
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Continuous whole. Eternal life is not a 
Problem of the future but a gift of this pres- 
ent world.” That is, you will never be more 
eternally alive than you are now. 

Preachers used to say to their hearers, 
“Prepare for death.“ What should have 
been said then as it should be said now is, 

Prepare for life.” For you are not going to 
die, you are going to live, and death is just 
an episode in that continuous life. And 
religion is not something that you acquire 
during your life so that you can have it as 
a passport to use at death to get you into 
heaven. Religion is that which will help 
You invest your life with that which is of 
eternal significance, for it will create the 
quality and determine the direction of an 
endless life. Thus and thus only do we con- 
Quer death. This is the message of Easter. 


“He died! 
And with Him perished all that men held 
dear; j 
Hope lay beside Him in the sepulchre, 
Love grew death cold, and all things beau- 
tiful beside 
Died when He died. 


“He rose! 
And with Him hope rose, and life and light. 
Men said, not Christ, but death died yester- 
night. 
And joy, and truth, and all things virtuous 
e when He rose.” 


Lenten Reflections by William C. Doherty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 

ORD an article entitled “A Thought 
for Today,” appearing in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star on March 31, 1956. 

This article was written by my very 
good friend, Bill Doherty, president of 
the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, and to me reflects very adequately 
the true Christian character of this re- 
Nowned labor leader. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

N REFLECTIONS ON FAVORITE STORIES 

FROM THE BIBLE BY PEOPLE You Know 


(By William C. Doherty) 


My favorite story from the Bible is the 
Story of the good Samaritan. 

As schoolchildren we learned the story of 

e traveler who fell among thieves as he 
journeyed from Jerusalem to Jericho. St. 
Luke tells us that first “a certain priest, when 

Saw him, passed by on the other side.” 
Next came a Levite who “came and looked 
on him, and passed by on the other side.” 
But the good neighbor, the Samaritan, “when 
he saw him, he had compassion on him, and 
Went to him and bound up his wounds, 
Pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his 
own beast, and brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him.” 

There is, in the parable of the good Sa- 
Maritan, a lesson for all. Unless we first 
learn how to give, how to help those less for- 
tunate than ourselves, there is little likeli- 
hood that we will get assistance and comfort 
in our own times of need. 

For those in a position of representing 
Others in a free-trade labor union, the op- 
Portunities are ample to help others. It is 


one of the most satisfying features of any 
elective office in an organization. 

There are similar opportunities to extend 
a helping hand, to lend guidance afforded to 
those in a position of authority. Unfor- 
tunately, the concept of the good Samari- 
tan is too often forgotten. It is easier to fol- 
low the priest and Levite by passing up the 
chance to show mercy and compassion. 

If it was neighborly in Christ's time to help 
those who could not help themselves, noth- 
ing has happened in our world in the interim 
to cause anyone to depart from that philos- 
ophy. Like the good Samaritan, we should 
make a positive effort to become our brother's 
keeper in his times of trial. 


Agriculture Surpluses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include 
a letter from Mr. Robert M. Harriss, 11 
Station Square, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

I believe that the Members of the 
House should have the benefit of this in- 
formation. Letter and telegram follow: 

Forest HILLS, N. Y. April 6, 1956. 
Hon. GEORGE S. Lone, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LONG: You may be interested in 
enclosed copy of telegram ,which I sent the 
Senate and House Agricultural Conference 
Committees. 

For the reasons stated, I believe these’ 
agricultural surpluses are not a liability, but 
one of our greatest blessings and assets, if 
a constructive program is adopted and prop- 
erly administered. 

There is no over production of basic com- 
modities, but under consumption, due to 
maldistribution. If half of these surpluses 
were stockpiled for national security, and not 
sold without the approval of Congress, and 
the remaining half sold equally monthly, 
over a period of years on long-term credit to 
the hungry and need of friendly foreign 
anticommunistic nations, these surpluses 
would soon disappear, and it would be a 
knockout blow to communism. 

The selling.of these surplus commodities 
should not be left in Government discre- 
tionary hands, because this would be a most 
depressing factor on prices. 

‘Therefore it is urgent that a definite, con- 
structive program be adopted and carried 
out. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rosert M. HARRISS,- 


— 


Forest HLS, N. T., March 27, 1956. 

Senator ELLENDER. 
Senator OLIN JOHNSTON, 
Senator MILTON YOUNG, 
Benator GEORGE AIKEN, 
Senator SPESSARD HOLLAND, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Hon. HAROLD COOLEY, 
Hon. W. R. POAGE, 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Hon. CLIFFORD HOPE, 
Hon. AUGUST ANDRESEN, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 
For the past 45 years I have been engaged 

in various branches of agriculture in Okla- 
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homa, Texas, Louisiana, Florida, and New 
York in the production, ginning, milling, 
merchandising, exporting, etc., and in refer- 
ence to the farm bill may I suggest the fol- 
lowing for your good consideration: 

First. The farmers and rural communities 
immediately dependent upon the farmers 
represent about 40 on people. 

Second. Agriculture is our fundamental 
and greatest industry upon which the exist- 
ence of the Nation depends. 

Third. During recent years the farmers’ 
income has declined about 20 percent. 
Therefore, agriculture is in a serious eco- 
nomic situation whereas the rest of the coun- 
try has generally prospered. 

Fourth. Parity prices which have been 
promised to the farmers represent his wages 
and unless the farmers receive fair parity 
prices and an equitable share of the national 
income we cannot have a sound prosperous 
economy. 

Fifth. Drastic acreage reduction is not the 
solution and will seriously affect our national 
economy. 

Sixth. There is no world overproduction of 
basic commodities but underconsumption 
due to maldistribution; in fact, hundreds of 
millions of hungry, starving people are in 
dire need of food and fiber, 

Seventh. To leave the disposal of our sur- 
plus commodities in discretionary adminis- 
trative hands is and will continue to be one 
of the most depressing effects on the market, 

Eighth. Our God-given surplus commodi- 
ties are not a liability but one of our great- 
est assets for national security and for com- 
bating communism provided a definite pro- 
gram is adopted and properly administered, 

Ninth, Therefore, may I suggest that one- 
half of our basic surplus commodities be 
stockpiled for national security and not sold 
without the approval of the Congress and 
that the other one-half be sold equally 
monthly over a period of 7 years in long- 
term low-interest bearing loans to friendly 
foreign anti-Communist countries. 

Tenth. If this definite constructive pro- 
gram is adopted and carried out it will 


quickly restore parity prices and be a knock- 
out blow to communism. 


Best wishes, - 
ROBERT M. Harniss. 


Trade Mission to Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to certain 
practices being used by the Department 
of Commerce. I refer specifically to 
their sending representatives of the 
Commerce Department on a trade mis- 
sion to Japan. 


In this connection, I would like to read 


a dispatch from Nagoya, Japan, under 


date of March 29: 

Japanese businessmen asked the visiting 
United States trade mission to use its influ- 
ence to prevent any increase in American 
tariff or other restrictions against Japanese 
pottery, plywood, and sewing machines. The 
mission in turn said, “There is plenty of 
room to increase American imports of these 
products.” The mission is headed by Mr. 
Eugene Braderman, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 
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Iam today writing the Department of 
Commerce demanding to know what is 
the purpose of this mission, who ap- 
pointed them, why American business- 
men who must compete with foreign im- 
ports are not officially notified by the 
Department of Commerce when such 
trade missions were sent abroad, and 
the purpose for which they are being 
sent, 

This, Mr. Speaker, is just another in- 
stance of the “high-handed” bureau- 
cratic methods being used by some of our 
executive departments. 


Cardinal Mindszenty Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following article from the 
April 13 issue of Collier's magazine by 
the Reverend Dr. Joseph Vecsey entitled 
“Cardinal Mindszenty Today”: 

Murter, Germany—On the eve of the 
Big Four summit conference at Geneva last 
summer, as though to symbolize the new 
Communist spirit of sweet reasonableness, 
Hungary's Red Government announced that 
it had freed Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty. 
The announcement gave two reasons for the 
release of the Roman Catholic primate: His 
advanced age and his poor health. 

Those of us familiar with the cardinal's 
condition knew that he was neither sick nor 
aged; he had recovered completely from the 
frightful effects of the brain washing that 
preceded his trial for treason in 1949, and 
he was only 63 years old. His release, more- 
over, was not based on court procedure or 
official amnesty. It was just another arbi- 
trary pronouncement by Hungary’s Commu- 
nist rulers. 

Instead of clearing up the mystery sur- 
rounding Cardinal Mindszenty, the state- 
ment merely deepened it. The Government 
did not specify where or under what cir- 
cumstances he was living, and it refused to 
permit anyone to visit him. In fact, there 
has been no trustworthy news about this 
prince of the church since his trial ended 
in a sentence of life imprisonment on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1949. Such information as has been 
leaked to the western press has been unrell- 
able, when not completely false. 

I am now in a position to tell the truth 
the whole truth—about what has happened 
to Cardinal Mindszenty during the last 7 
years. I can disclose not only the tragic facts 
of his arrest, interrogation, trial, and years 
of close imprisonment, but his present where- 
abouts, his state of mind, his health, and 
the reasons why the Communist regime felt 
obliged to stage—I use the word advisedly— 
his “release.” I can also reveal how not long 
ago he refused to make a deal with the Reds 
for his complete freedom—and instead boldly 
laid down his own demands for full restora- 
tion of the rights of the church. 

Iam not a writer, nor a politician. I am 
a priest. My duty was and is to protect the 
interests of the cardinal, to whom I owe 
more than filial devotion. I have known 
him since I was a child; after my parents 
died, I was often taken into his home by 
his mother and treated as her own son. 
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Cardinal Mindszenty helped me to become 
a priest. I taught religion in the same high 
school at Zalaegerszeg where he had previ- 
ously taught; I served as his chaplain in 
the parish church there; I stepped into his 
chair as professor of theology at the sem- 
inary at Szombathely. 

Right up to the day of his arrest—Decem- 
ber 26, 1948—I was in close contact with him. 
And for three years after that I accompanied 
his elderly mother from her native village of 
Csehmindszent to Budapest on the few oc- 
casions when she received permission to 
visit her son in prison. To escape arrest 
myself, I was obliged to leave Hungary in 
1952, but through sources inside the country 
I have still been able to keep in touch with 
the fate of the cardinal. 

It has not been easy to collect and as- 
semble this information. The task has taken 
me more than a year, and even now I can- 
not disclose my numerous sources, I began 
collecting the data for my own use, and that 
of my church. But when I learned that 
Dr. George Shuster, president of Hunter Col- 
lege and former United States Land Com- 
missioner in Bavaria, Germany, was going 
to write a book about Communist Hungary 
and the Mindszenty case (due to be pub- 
lished in August by Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy), I decided to tell him all I knew about 
the prelate. Then, to bring the real facts to 
a still larger segment of the American public, 
I agreed to prepare this article. 

As this is written, Cardinal Mindszenty— 
far from free—is under arrest and confine- 
ment in southern Hungary, close to the Yu- 
goslav border, in a place called Puespoe- 
kszentiaszlo, The name means “The Bi- 
shop’s Saint Ladislaus”__that is, a locality 
dedicated to St. Ladislaus, a Hungarian 
king of the 11th century, and given to the 
Bishop of Pecs as a summer residence. The 
estate was seized by the Communists several 
years ago, 

The main building is a castle built at the 
end of the 17th century. It has a park of 
about 300 acres surrounded by the Mecsek 
Forests on the slopes of the mountains of 
the same name, Around the castle Itself are 
acacia shrubs and trees, and in normal 
times its rooms were used by priests and 
seminarians at the invitation of the Bishop 
of Pecs. 

The Communists have set aside three large 
rooms on the ground floor for Cardinal Min- 
dszenty'’s confinement—a bedroom, living 
room and dining room. The living room 
faces a wide lawn lined with rosebushes, 
beyond which the par starts with small 
strawberry bushes and a dense mass of 
spruce trees. 

The cardinal is not alone at Puespoeks- 
zentlaszlo. During the day, there is always 
a plainclothes guard on duty in the house. 
(The guard is changed daily, presumably to 
prevent any one man from becoming too 
friendly with the cardinal.) Sometimes 
he and the prelate talk together, but the 
policeman does not sit with the cardinal at 
meals. At night the castle is surrounded by 
25 Communist police armed with sub- 
machineguns. 

The Reds have also given the cardinal a 
companion in the person of a priest of his 
own age, a pastor politically uninvolved, a 
rather jovial and calm man, Then there are 
an elderly woman cook, a maid and a butler. 
One must assume that they were selected 
by the political police and forced to report 
on the cardinal's every move. 

Cardinal Mindszenty has almost every- 
thing he needs—materially. His little apart - 
ment is provided with beautiful china, new 
linen, an array of towels. The Reds even 
filled his bureau drawers—before his ar- 
rival—with winter and summer underwear, 
new shirts, two new everyday tunics and a 
third one for festive occasions with the red 
buttons of a cardinal. 
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The castle, of course, has an ancient 
chapel, and there the cardinal celebrates 
mass every day. The village is nearby but 
no altar boy is called; instead the priest- 
companion serves at the cardinal's masses, 
and sometimes accompanies them by play- 
ing Gregorian music on a harmonium. There 
is even a library in the castle, a purged 
library. 

The cardinal's day is simple. He rises at 
6 a. m., says mass at 7, and breakfasts at 
8 with his companion. The breakfast menu 
is milk or tea, sometimes light coffee, and 
slices of Hungarian bread (two-thirds 
wheat flour and one-third potatoes). But- 
ter, jelly, and honey are also on the table. 
Before lunch the cardinal walks for about 
one-half hour, then reads and talks with his 
companion. 

Luncheon in central Europe is the prin- 
cipal meal of the day, and the dishes served 
are more substantial than at dinner. After 
luncheon the cardinal rests, then takes a 
walk, reads, again, has his dinner, and goes 
to bed around 10 p.m. Of course, the day is 
filled out with prayers. The cardinal recites” 
the entire rosary every day, and, like every 
priest, he prays the divine office from his 
breviary. In addition, he visits the chapel 
before and after each meal and before going 
to bed. 

He is not allowed to leave the park, nor 
is he permitted any visitors except—at long 
intervals—his mother. He is not allowed to 
write or receive letters. No newspaper is 
given to him. He has no radio set. 

The cardinal is still a prisoner. Though 
his prison is more bearable, his life sentence 
has not been revoked. He cannot exercise 
his office as archbishop and as head of the 
Catholic Church in Hungary. He can be 
taken back to jail or the penitentiary at any- 
time. In fact, by the time this appears in 
print, he may have been moved to some new 
secret place. At the beginning, after he was 
taken to the castle, a doctor came to check 
his health every day; now the doctor comes 
once a week. Why he comes at all is strange. 
for the cardinal is not sick. Yet Cardinal 
Mindszenty cannot protest, just as he cannot 
express any desires. He is at the mercy of the 
Communists just as he has been since his 
arrest in 1948. 

The cardinal's story is still full of mysteries 
for those who do not know the full truth. 
Why did the Communists bother to release 
him? What are their intentions? Is he 
sane? Was he really drugged at his trial? 
What happened to him after he was convicted 
and sentenced to life imprisonment? 

The answers to these questions can be ex- 
tremely important, not only to H an 
Catholics but to the whole free world, to 
every man in good faith, because they throw 
light upon the real aims of world commu- 
nism. 

To understand the Mindszenty story, it is 
necesary to follow, step by step, what hap- 
pened to the cardinal from the moment of 
his arrest on the day after Christmas in 1948. 
On that fateful morning he was taken in a 
black limousine with drawn curtains from 
his residence in the suburb of om to 
the Budapest headquarters of the political 
police, at 60 Stalin Avenue. There he was 
placed in a cell and left for 2 days to rumi- 
ore on his fate. He was given little, if any, 
ood. 

It was on the third day that his real ordeal 
began. Relays of interrogators started ques- 
tioning him. Day and night for an entire 
week the inquisition went on. He was al- 
lowed no more than an average of 2 hours of 
sleep out of every 24. . 

But the questioning was only part of the 
softening-up process. The Communists 
showed the cardinal his young secretary, re- 
duced by torture to almost animal-like 
dumbness. They brought in other priests 
and laymen, mercilessly beaten, to beg him 
to confess. They confronted him with 
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former friends, also priests, who told him 
the Pope and the entire Catholic Church had 
condemned his intransigent behavior. Other 
People whom he had known and trusted were 
paraded before him to assure him that the 
United States had abandoned Hungary and 
Was indifferent to his fate. 

The Communists’ aim was to give the 
Cardinal the impression that his fight for 
Hungary's freedom was totally hopeless, to 
Convince him that he had been abandoned 
by his church and his flock. Every move 
the Communists made, every word that was 
spoken to him, was designed to create a 
sickening feeling of guilt within him that 
his fight was only causing hardship for the 
People and church he had sworn to serve. 

Even after the initial nonstop interroga- 
tion, the Red inquisitors gave the cardinal 
little rest. No human being can endure 
such a strain indefinitely; some are tougher 
than others, but in time all break down. 

The cardinal's breaking point came after 
nearly 6 weeks of this intensive brainwash- 
ing. Let me say right now that he was not 
drugged. All the tales that were circulated 
about various drugs being administered to 
the cardinal to prepare him for the trial 
Are false. None was used. 

To the Communists, the trial which began 
before a people's tribunal on February 3, 
1949, was an anticlimax—merely the staging 
tor the record of a well-rehearsed play. The 
Cardinal, broken in mind and spirit, falth- 
Tully ted the words that had been 
drilled into him, and 5 days later was con- 
Victed of treason, disloyalty to the Govern- 
Ment, and 4 currency-law violations. 

From the courtroom Cardinal Mindszenty 
Was taken to the Budapest Collecting Prison, 
distribution point for Hungary's prison sys- 
tem. The prison is located in the heavily 
built-up Koebanya area in the eastern part 
of Budapest, close to factories and brew- 
fries. There a group of young men, whose 
identities I cannot disclose for obvious rea- 
sons, organized an intelligence service to 
keep watch on the cardinal. With the help 
ol workers living in the district, they kept 
an around-the-clock vigil on top of a build- 
ing overlooking the prison courtyard, They 
Saw when the cardinal was brought in; they 
Observed in what direction he was taken 
inside the prison; they noted the arrivals 
and departures of officials and interrogators. 

The prelate was a broken man who needed 
Test and medical care. Yet he was placed in 
goli confinement in a cell on the second 
floor and given only the usual prison food. 
He was not permitted to say mass, and he 
spent his days in mental prayer, reading 
his breviary. He continued to lose weight, 
his heart weakened, and he was suffering 
from insomnia. 

One week after Cardinal Mindszenty en- 
tered the collecting prison, his mother began 
& concerted campaign to visit him. She had 
first tried to get permission to see him be- 
fore his trial, but her letters to the Ministry 
of Justice and the chief prosecutor got no 
Tesponse. This time she was determined to 
get the necessary permission. 

Mrs, Borbala Pehm, for that is her family 
Name, is a remarkable woman. She is in her 
eighties and suffers from heart trouble and 
asthma, yet still helps care for the daughter, 
son-in-law, and grandchildren with whom 
she lives in Csehmindszent, a village in west- 
ern Hungary some 200 miles from Budapest. 

She always dresses in black, and true to her 
peasant origin she covers her head with a 
black scarf fastened with a knot beneath her 
chin. I have never met a person who lives 
sọ entirely on faith. This may sound com- 
monplace coming from a priest, but I have 
watched her for many, many years. She 
never leaves a stone unturned when she sets 
out to achieve an objective. She works, she 
walks, she behaves as though everything 
depends upon her own activity. But she does 
so with an inward conviction that God will 
come to her aid. 
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I was not surprised, therefore, when she 
insisted upon going to Budapest to plead 
personally for permission to visit the col- 
lecting prison. I accompanied her to the 
capital, and she went on alone to see the 
chief of the prison affairs division in the 
Ministry of Justice. Her plea was denied. 

She proposed to go next direct to Deputy 
Premier Matyas Rakosi, since 1945 Hungary's 
undisputed Communist boss. We begged her 
not to, but one day she sneaked out of the 
convent where she was staying and went 
straight to Rakosi's office in the govern- 
ment palace. The police, of course, did not 
allow her to enter, but she was prepared for 
this rebuff. She handed over a prepared 
letter in her own handwriting—the hand- 
writing of a peasant woman that showed all 
the fatigues and strains of her life. 

The letter did not beg; it asked only what 
was due her even in a Communist country— 
the right to see her imprisoned son. Never, 
in the more than 300 letters, memorandums, 
applications and other documents which she 
has submitted to the government in the last 
7 years has she asked more than that. She 
knew she had the right to ask clemency, but 
she also knew that such a request might 
be misinterpreted and attributed to the 
cardinal. 

Rakosi did not answer her appeal, so next 
morning she decided on another course of 
action, She said she felt the chief of police 
would receive her. We do not know why, but 
her intuition was right. 

Accompanied by an elderly woman, a 
friend of the family, she walked directly 
into the headquarters of the Communist 
secret police and asked to see the man most 
feared in all Hungary, Gen. Gabor Peter, 
the terrorist boss who had masterminded 
the breaking and imprisonment of her son. 
A former tailor's apprentice who became a 
Communist as a young man during the 
1930's, Peter was a man of boundless am- 
bition and had been trained in the schools 
of the Russian secret police. He had learned 
his lessons well. 

The two women were led into Peter's 
office. There the little peasant woman in 
black stood resolutely before the man who 
had shattered her son's mind and health 
and demanded the right to visit her sch. 
Peter firmly told her that he couldn't do a 
thing; the case was out of his jurisdiction. 

Mrs. Pehm stood silent for a moment. 
Then she looked into the eyes of the chief 
of police and said to him: “I wish you would 
imagine that, instead of my son, you were 
in prison and your mother was asking the 
favor to see her son. Can't you imagine 
your mother in my place?” 

Peter, whose mother did not live in Hun- 
gary at the time, turned and left the room. 
For 10 minutes the two women stood as 
though rooted to the spot. Then Gabor 
Peter returned. He was smiling. All right,” 
he said, “you may see your son.” Then he 
paused. The two women couldn't believe 
that he meant it. “And,” continued Peter, 
“you can see him immediately, right now. 
My car will take you to the prison. Of 
course, however, you“ pointing to the 
mother—"must go alone.” 

Mrs. Pehm now understood, and she sald 
almost automatically the next thought that 
entered her mind: “But, sir, I must go back 
to the convent to pick up the apples that I 
brought for my son. I can't go without the 
apples.” 

“I'm afraid that is impossible,” Peter said. 
“It will take too long; there is no time.” 

“But I can't go without the apples,” she 
repeated. 

Gabor Peter looked at her in silence. Sud- 
denly he pushed a buzzer and said, “I will 
send my secretary to a shop for some apples. 
Go down to my car.” 

A detective accompanied Mrs. Pehm on 
her visit to the collecting prison. ‘There 
she was led into an office and left alone. 
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There were two chairs in the room, and a 
table. Soon the cardinal was brought into 
the room by a guard, who promptly sat in 
one of the chairs. With Mrs. Pehm already 
seated in the other, there was nothing for 
the cardinal to do but stand. 

It was the first time the mother had seen 
her son since his arrest nearly 2 months 
earlier. She was stunned. His face was 
pale and drawn, his eyes dull and he had 
lost much weight. The mother and son 
talked for 15 minutes of family affairs. 
Nothing was said of the trial or of polit- 
ical matters. Mrs. Pehm handed over the 
apples that Peter's secretary had bought, 
and the cardinal accepted them gratefully. 
Then it was all over. 

Back at the convent, Mrs. Pehm sat down 
and once and composed a letter to the Min- 
istry of Justice asking for medical care for 
her son. And she confided to one of the 
sisters: 1 gave the apples to my son, but 
£ didn’t dare tell him whose apples they 

ere.“ 

Two months later, the cardinal’s mother 
again asked permission to visit her son at 
the collecting prison, but was refused. She 
was not to see him again in Budapest, for 
in October 1949 the little group of watchers 
on the building across the street from the 
prison were appalled to see the cardinal 
helped into a black limousine and driven 
away. They felt helpless as the car disap- 
peared toward the north. But they did not 
give up. They organized a new search, and 
finally found the cardinal in the peniten- 
tiary of Vac, on the Danube, 65 miles north 
of Budapest. 

On his arrival at Vac, the cardinal regis- 
tered like any other convicted criminal. His 
clothes and his body were searched for 
weapons and, although he had no lice, he 
was deloused by steam. His head was washed 
with kerosene as a further precautionary 
eee and he was dressed in prison ap- 
parel, 

Although again in solitary confinement, 
he was permitted some conversation with 
the special guard outside his cell. He was 
also allowed to say mass in prison chapel 
every morning that it was empty. More- 
over, the food was adequate, and he was 
permitted to walk alone for about an hour. 
His health began to improve and his spirits 
rose. Sometimes he joked in conversation 
with the guards, But otherwise his daily 
routine remained the same: Prayer, reading, 
rosary, meditation, and expectation of food. 

Then, 2 months after his transfer to Vac, 
the group that had been following the cardi- 
nal'’s whereabouts learned that their beloved 
bishop had been moved once again. All 
their efforts to find his new destination were 
in vain. From that moment, in late 1949, 
the wildest rumors began to circulate about 
the cardinal's whereabouts. He was reported 
everywhere, from a Communist-confiscated 
villa in Budapest’s residential suburb of 
Huevoesvoelgy to a sanitarium near Moscow. 
All proved untrue, 

For the first time, the Reds had succeeded 
in destroying all traces that led to the car- 
dinal. Only one person, his aged and nearly 
helpless mother, by sheer force of character 
and unshakable faith in God, maintained a 
tenuous link with the prelate. 

Every third month, from the time of her 
son’s conviction, she applied for permission 
to visit him. When her pleas by letter went 
unanswered or were turned down, she would 
insist on visiting Budapest and appealing in 
person. Often these appeals also were un- 
availing, but she never gave up hope. 

When permission did come through, she 
had to travel not only 200 miles from her 
home to Budapest, but another 65 miles to 
Vac, for even after the cardinal was trans- 
ferred to a secret prison he was brought back 
to Vac to receive his mother. Altogether, 
during the 5 years from October 1949 through 
1954, she saw him there some 13 times, 
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During 8 of those times—or up until the 
time I was forced to leave the country—I 
accompanied her to Budapest. Almost al- 
ways the routine was the same. Since the 
village of Csehmindszent has no railway sta- 
tion, we had to get up at 4 a. m. in order to 
travel by bus to the nearest railway line. 
Then we had to change trains once before 
reaching Budapest. 

Mrs. Pehm preferred to travel third class 
to save money. The family vineyard, main 
source of her income, formerly brought in 
sufficient funds, but after 1950, in order to 
save it from confiscation, the family had to 
deliver the grapes and wine to the govern- 
ment for ridiculously low prices. 

Times have been hard for the 50 close rela- 
tives of the cardinal who live in Hungary. 
Because of their relationship to the im- 
prisoned prelate, the men have found it difi- 
cult to get work under the Communist 
regime. Catholics contribute some funds 
for Mrs. Pehm, but for the family as a whole 
the main support—in the form of food, 


clothing and money—comes from a well-to- 


do American woman in New York, whose 
name I cannot disclose. 

During our trips to Budapest, Mrs. Pehm 
and I were always watched by undercover 
agents—often by a whole swarm of them. 
One 1 ride, I detected 5 agents; 1 was dis- 
guised as a mechanic, 2 as passengers, the 
fourth as a hobo, and the fifth as a conduc- 
tor. All tried to get into the conversation 
with us. 

In Budapest I stayed with friends. At 
first, the cardinal's mother stayed in con- 
vents; after these were dissolved «by the 
Communists in 1950, many nuns took apart- 
ments together, and for a while Mrs. Pehm 
stayed with some of them. Later on, she 
used the guest room of Budapest Theological 
Seminary, 1 of 5 the Communists permitted 
to remain open. 

One night we decided we would go to the 
house of a religious community, the mem- 
bers of which were devoted to the cardinal. 
We arrived around midnight, and suddenly 
found ourselves homeless. The superior of 
this house, who was not a nun but a lay 
sister, became pale when she saw us. She 
hurried me into a waiting room and pleaded 
with me to take the mother away. “We 
can't afford—I can’t afford to shelter the old 
lady at this time. I’m sorry.” 

Later I learned that the superior a few 
days earlier had been arrested by the politi- 
cal police and forced to sign a paper prom- 
ising that she would report on the move- 
ments of certain people, presumably includ- 
ing the cardinal's mother. To have refused 
would have meant death or imprisonment. 

When permission did come through to 
visit her son, Mrs. Pehm would go to the 
Ministry of Justice alone and, almost always 
accompanied by the same detective, be 
driven in an official car to the prison at 
Vac. There she would visit the cardinal in 
a small, bare room in the presence of an- 
other detective. Usually there would be no 
chair on which the cardinal could sit, and 
he never requested one. However, on one 
occasion, his mother asked the detective to 
move his coat from an extra chair so that 
her son could sit down, and the man obliged. 

The mother always brought with her a 
gift of food wrapped in brown paper or an 
old newspaper. Most often it was bread or 
cookies she had baked, and some fruit; oc- 
casionally she even brought a roast chicken. 
The cardinal told here he ate sparingly of 
these gifts in an attempt to make them last 
until her next visit. As her visits became 
fewer, he took to saving bits of the dry 
bread just as a reminder of her physical 
presence and to bridge the gap until she 
next would be allowed to visit him. 

The visits lasted anywhere from 15 min- 
utes to a half hour, and the conservation 
dealt almost exclusively with family affairs. 
Other subjects were taboo, but occasionally 
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some clues to the cardinal’s treatment would 
slip out. Once Mrs. Pehm noted that her 
son was wearing a new cassock and com- 
mented upon it. He answered wryly that 
children are always dressed up when com- 
pany is coming. 

Moreover, Mrs. Pehm had become such a 
sharp observer that, by putting bits of new 
information from her together with data 
gleaned on previous visits, we could get a 
clear picture of the cardinal’s health, be- 
havior, and days, even of his Communist 
visitors. 

From 1951 on, the Communists put more 
and more pressure on the cardinal. First 
they sent Monsignor Miklos Beresztoczy, head 
of the so-called peace priests, to him. The 
peace priests are an organization of clergy- 
men who have been tortured or otherwise 
forced into advocating a progressive atti- 
tude toward the Communist regime, from 
which they receive a salary. The monsignor 
tried to persuade the cardinal to resign as 
Primate of Hungary, to promise to leave the 
country if he was set free. Cardinal Mind- 
szenty refused. 

Then the Reds sent another bishop to him, 
but the cleric merely delivered the Commu- 
nists’ message without putting any pressure 
on the cardinal, Other priests and Catholic 
laymen also were sent to talk sense to the 
cardinal, but all to no avail. 

Why were the Communists so anxious to 
free the cardinal if he would agree to resign 
and leave Hungary? For them Cardinal 
Mindszenty had become a national skeleton, 
an uncomfortable burden for the Red gov- 
ernment, one more reason for the people to 
hate them. Even high officials of the Com- 
munist government, heads of the Office of Re- 
ligious Affairs, visited him. They were polite 
and they were eloquent, but they couldn't 
extort a single promise from the cardinal. 
He refused to donate his title of Primate of 
Hungary to the temporal power of the state. 

Then, on March 5, 1953, Stalin died. Buda- 
pest reacted as though a national holiday of 
liberation had been declared. People began 
to talk freely. Members of the Communist 
Party—even officials—visited non-Commu- 
nist friends and assured them that they had 
become Reds only in the interest of the com- 
munity. Radio broadcasts of western sta- 
tions were listened to openly. 

Rakosi in his shrewd way saw how the wind 
was blowing and was prepared to release the 
cardinal. But as soon as the situation con- 
solidated in the Soviet Union, the Commu- 
nists in Hungary recovered and tightened 
their hold on the country. A big purge be- 
gan. Gabor Peter, the man who maneuvered 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s breakdown, and for- 
mer Justice Minister Jyula Decsi, who super- 
vised the trial, were themselves sentenced to 
life imprisonment as traitors. 

But Rakosi and his surviving colleagues 
had learned something else from the flurry 
of excitement over Stalin’s death. They 
started to ease some of the relentless pressure 
that they had been applying to the country. 
Writers were allowed to publish some short 
stories without censorship. Bibles and mis- 
sals printed in the West were permitted to 
enter the country by the tens of thousands, 

The Reds hoped to use Cardinal Mind- 
szenty in a key role in this peace offensive. 
At the climax of their propaganda campaign, 
they wanted to release him in a dramatic 
way. Again Communist officials visited him 
and made offers; they promised the cardinal 
that he could stay in the country, though he 
would be confined to one place. All they 
asked was that he sign a paper renouncing 
his position as archbishop of Esztergom and 
primate of Hungary. 

The cardinal refused, 

In a new offer, toward the end of 1954, they 
told him he could go back to Esztergom to 
live in seclusion in his diocese, but that he 
would not be allowed to celebrate mass in 
the cathedral nor to give sermons, 
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Again the cardinal refused. And this time 
he went further. Once again in full com- 
mand of his faculties, he courageously stated 
his demands for justice and an end to the 
church's persecution. First, he said, all 
priests should be released and given amnesty, 
and complete freedom should be accorded 
them. Second, he, the cardinal, should be 
released without conditions—that is, he 
would go back to Esztergom, resume admin- 
istration of his diocese, and act as primate 
of Hungary. He would celebrate mass when- 
ever he wanted, and he would preach. The 
Communists made no reply. 

But the outside world knew nothing of his 
defiance of his Red jailers, of his refusal to 
make a deal with them. Therefore, the Reds 
continued their scheming for his spectacular 
release. Maybe, since he refused to cooper- 
ate, a fraudulent, fake release would be 
enough, they reasoned. They decided to 

it 


Toward the end of 1954, although Cardinal 
Mindszenty was still in prison at an unde- 
termined place, the Communists planted a 
news item through an Austrian news agency 
to the effect that he had been released. They 
wanted to evaluate the reaction of the 
Western World. 

It was all that they had anticipated. 
The item was picked-up by the press and 
radio and spread around the world. We in 
close touch with the Hungarian situation 
realized that the Western people believed 
the hoax. Few people asked for details. 

Hearing the news through Western broad- 
casts, the cardinal's mother immediately ap- 
plied for a permit to visit her son during 
the Christmas season, Although the car- 
dinal, in fact, was moved to the summer 
palace of the Bishop of Pecs before the holi- 
day the request was refused. 

Meanwhile the Hungarian government de- 
cided to hold up confirmation of the car- 
dinal's release“ ‘until it would have maxi- 
mum propaganda vale. That time came 
when the Big Four prepared to meet in 
Geneva. 

As this is written, I cannot say how often 
Cardinal Mindszenty's mother has been per- 
mitted to visit her son in his new place 
of confinement, but she has been there at 
least once. 


The summer palace of the Bishop of Pecs 
is a beautiful place. Perhaps as Cardinal 
Mindszenty looks out the huge windows 
at the rosebushes and the strawberry bushes 
in the garden, he is reminded, by their color, 
of the words which Pope Pius XII said to him 
in Rome, in Feb: 1946, when he placed 
the red hat of a cardinal on his head: 

“Receive the red hat, the special sign of 
a cardinal’s dignity. By this is signified that 
even to death and to the shedding of blood 
you will show your courage for the exaltation 
of the Holy faith, and for the peace and 
tranquillity of Christian peoples.” 

The cardinal is still a prisoner, but by 
God's grace and his own courage he is still 
the shepherd of his flock, the Primate of 
Hungary. Not all the power of Caesar has 
been able to take this from him, 


Free Government Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 
Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, today I 


recorded a speech for Radio Liberation, 
a democratic, anti-Communist radio sta- 
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tion broadcasting to the peoples of the 
Soviet Union in 17 languages. 

I gave my talk on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of Russia’s first parlia- 
Ment, the State Duma. I took that op- 
Portunity to point out that now more 
than ever Russia needs a freely elected 
government, a government which will 
heed the needs and aspirations of the 
People. Only such a government can re- 
Spect the dignity of the individual, the 
right to dissent without fear of punish- 
ment, and the right to worship as one 
Pleases, My listeners behind the Iron 
Curtain were told that not being a mili- 
tary man, I did not understand fully all 
the implications of an open inspection of 
One another’s military installations, but 
As a legislator I know for sure that an 
Open inspection of each other's election 
Procedures by all the nations of the 
World would be the best guaranty for 
peace and freedom in the world. 

We in this country, of course, do not 
fear the examination of our election pro- 
cedures, As a matter of fact, we encour- 
age the world to follow them. I believe 
the Soviet Union and the Iron Curtain 
Countries would be more apt to accept an 
Open inspection of their military instal- 
lations than of their voting procedures, 
for such an inspection would shake to the 
Very foundations the fundamental prin- 
Ciples of a totalitarian Communist gov- 
ernment. However, if they would con- 
Sent to it, I am sure that by the next elec- 
tion we would have free governments be- 
hind the Iron Curtain truly representing 
the people. 


How the Government Can Save 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “How To Save $7.5 Billion a 
Year,” written by Frank C, Hanighen. 

Mr. Hanighen is editor of the Wash- 
ington newsletter Human Events. 

The section at the end on What You 
Can Do” is from the Committee for Con- 
Sten Government of New York 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Americans present a curious paradox to- 
ward the service of government. It is the 
biggest single class of service they buy. 
Its magnitude exceeds the output of several 
Major industries combined. 

Yet Government appears to be about the 
Only service for which the American people 
Seem willing to pay substantially more than 
a fair price. And they pay it with hardly a 
whimper. 

Just how overpriced is the Federal Goyern- 
ment. in particular, has been indicated in 
the voluminous studies of the Hoover Com- 
mission, officially styled “Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government.” The waste that could be 
eliminated amounts to a minimum of $7.5 
Dillion a year. 


The reports, the result of a collection of 
1 million facts, expose the never-ending 
power-grabbing empire-bulilding expansion 
of the executive branch of the Government— 
far beyond the intent of Congress. 

The waste and duplication described will 
baffle your imagination, unless you have 
been an on-the-scene observer of the bu- 
reaucratic octopus. 

‘The official Commission and Task Force Re- 
ports—38 volumes containing 3 million 
words—are jampacked with examples of 
reckless expenditure. 

Just a few can be listed here: 

The Army has a 10,6-year supply of wom- 
en's wool serge taupe uniforms, The Navy 
has an 8.1 years’ supply of blue trousers and 
enough blue (not dress) jumpers to last for 
9.3 years. 

The Navy has enough canned beef and 
gravy and canned ham chunks to last 6 
years and 7 months, some of it bought in 
1948; enough canned hamburger—some 
bought in 1950—to last 60 years. 

Random checks of “supply items in com- 
mon use and easily obtainable from manu- 
facturers"' showed that mililtary depots stock 
many such items sufficient for a 20- and 30- 
year supply and even in 1 case 128-year 
supply. 

The total inventory of 10 “standard items 
with multiple uses and easy to manufacture,” 
selected for study at Raritan Army Stock 
Control Point in New Jersey, represented an 
average 32.6 year supply. 

WAREHOUSELAND 


The warehouse problem is so stupendous 
and the inefficiency so great that the Govern- 
ment doesn't know what it has in storage or 
where it is. Often one agency is selling at 
a few cents on the dollar something which 
another agency is buying—perhaps at a 
premium to obtain instant delivery. 

The Government owns or rents warehous- 
ing and storage space equal to 31,000 acres— 
a ground area twice the size of Manhattan 
Island. The operational cost amounts to 
$3.5 billion ayear. Office space owned equals 
the space in 1,250 Empire State Buildings. 

The task force discovered more than 100 
million square feet of space not even listed 
on the operating records. 

The Government owns 838 million acres 
of which 472 million acres is in the con- 
tinental United States. The latter portion 
equals one-fourth the area of the 48 States. 
Real-estate holdings, exclusive of the public 
domain cost more than $40 billion. 

SURPLUS SALES 


For years to come the Government will be 
selling some $2 billion worth of surpluses an- 
nually for 5 to 7 cents on the dollar unless 
businesslike selling methods are adopted. 
These sales go on all the time because mate- 
rial is continuously becoming obsolescent or 
the supply periodically exceeds the need. 
The pool of material, estimated to be worth 
$155 billion, is scattered all over the world. 

The task force on paperwork management 
found that Government redtape is forcing 
private business to produce more than a tril- 
lion words and figures annually and is costing 
executive agencies as well as industry hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in expense that 
would be unnecessary under an efficient and 
simplified paperwork system. 

Heavy as is the cost of paperwork to big 
business, it is well nigh unbearable to little 
business. Four million small-business men, 
said the Commission, must spend from 5 to 
29 percent of their time compiling reports 
for the Government. 

A sample of bureaucratic stupidity is a 
questionnaire asking for the answers to 106 
highly detailed questions from firms 
but one product in the apparel field, 

A large number of the 4,700 reports de- 
manded from business firms duplicate infor- 
mation that has already been furnished to 
“another bureau down the hall.“ 
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Great quantities of records are called for 
which are not used and sometimes are not 
even filed by the Government. 

Some business firms refuse to answer 
questionnaires and the Commission found 
that often the refusals were never even 
noticed. 

Financial agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment—that investigate, guarantee or in- 
sure—have a capital of $16.9 million. These 
agencies under given circumstances can fur- 
ther draw upon the Treasury for an addi- 
tional $14 billion. Their legal and moral 
liabilities aggregate $244 billion, only about 
$34 billion less than the legally admitted 
public debt. 

When, many decades ago, people fright- 
ened of banks used to put their money in 
socks or mattresses, Congress created the 
Postal Savings System to induce them to put 
this money into the credit stream. Now the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation guar- 
antees more than 98 percent of all bank 
accounts—100 percent of all individual ac- 
counts up to $10,000—and the Postal Savings 
System continues to function. 

Borrowing on long term by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration costs the so-called 
local cooperatives only 2 percent interest. 
This is 1 percentage point less—an interest 
subsidy of one-third—than It costs the Gov- 
ernment to borrow on the same terms to 
lend to REA—without anything added for 
administrative expense, 


Under the Federal administration the 
Government has backed $18 billion of mort- 
gage loans disbursed by banks and other 
lenders. Savings banks, said the Hoover 
Commission, keep a reserve for losses of 6 
percent; the FHA, 2 percent. 

Perhaps of even greater importance than 
the Commission's sugegstions for bureau- 
cratic efficiency are its recommendations to 
reduce Government competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. 


The Department of Defense alone has an 
investment exceeding $15 billion in com- 
mercial-industrial facilities ranging from 
shoe repair shops to clothing factories, 
from cement mixing plants to sawmills, 
from chain stores to tree and garden nurs- 
eries. 

Post exchanges and commissaries are 
cited by the Commission as typical of Gov- 
ernment operation. The stores sell goods 
and. services at or near the cost to the 
Government, often underselling even whole- 
salers because they often buy at low prices 
direct from the manufacturers, They pay 
no rent for either warehousing or selling 
space; the salaries of military personnel 
whose services are often utilized are not 
charged; no account is taken of wastage, 
spollage, theft, or depreciation. No inter- 
est is paid on the Government investment, 
The enterprise pays no Federal or State 
income taxes. 

The Commission calls the right to buy at 
these substantial savings a “fringe benefit” 
to Government employees and recommends 
that where such benefits ought to be given, 
it should be paid in the form of additional 
salaries. Except in isolated areas, post ex- 
changes and commissaries should be liqui- 
dated. 

The Commission says 1,000 of the business 
facilities operated by the Defense Depart- 
ment could be eliminated without injury 
to the national defense. 

Most of the Government enterprises were 
begun in wartime; nearly all of the others 
were created as temporary agencies to meet 
the depression; but in virtually every case, 
when the time for liquidation came, the 
bureaucracy supported by the benefited in- 
dividuals, pressure groups, and communi- 
ties found excuses to continue the enterprise. 
Sometimes the extension was brought about 
in direct violation of the law, condoned by 
an administration lukewarm toward private, 
enterprise. 
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MEDICAL EMPIRE 


The Hoover Commission found that the 
Federal Government already has assumed 
partial or total responsibility for the medical 
care of 30 million persons. Hospital facili- 
ties costing $1 billion are used for the care 
of veterans with non-service-connected ill- 
nesses. The annual expense for nonservice 
cases is half a billion dollars. 

In spite of this, some veterans’ hospitals, 
because of unwise locations, still lack pa- 
tients, cannot be operated efficiently, and 
should be closed. Others are overcrowded. 

Now, what would the saving of $71; billion 
mean to you? 

The Hoover Commission, of course, takes 
no stand on how the savings should be ap- 
plied. But here are possibilities being dis- 
cussed in Congress. The 67½ billion could 
be applied, in whole or in part, to an urgently 
needed debt reduction. 

Or it could be applied to reduction of taxes. 
The simplest tax cut for Congress to make 
would be a straight across-the-board cut to 
all individual taxpayers. Since the Federal 
revenue from individual income taxes is 
$30 billion a year, a $7.5-billion cut would 
mean a reduction of 25 percent in the per- 
sonal income tax of every taxpayer. 

Several States have made such cuts— 
across the board. The State of New York 
for several years legislated a straight reduc- 
tion to every taxpayer of 25 percent. Later 
the cut was reduced to 10 percent. (After 
Harriman became Governor, expenditures of 
the State government jumped $100 million 
a year and the tax cut disappeared.) 

Among alternative tax cuts, several of 
which can be combined to equal $7.5 billion, 
are the following: 

If the married person deduction should 
be raised from 8600 to $1,000 ($2,000 for a 
couple) the cost would be $6 billion. 

An increase to $700 in the present $600 
personal exemption (as a substitute for the 
married person's raise mentioned above) 
would cost $2.3 billion. 

If the $600 exemption should be raised to 
$800 (instead of $700), the cost would be 
$4.5 billion. 

Let's look at a different type of reduction. 

If the top income tax rate for all indi- 
viduals should be set at 35 percent, the cut 
would cost $2.4 billion a year. 

If the top rate were set at 40 percent (in- 
stead of 35 percent), the cut would cost 
$1.9 billion. A 

If the top rate were set at 50 percent, the 
cut would cost $1.1 billion. 

If at 60 percent, the cut would cost only 
#690 million. 

When we realize that the total Federal tax 
collections from all sources in 1954 were 
$70 billion, it is amazing to learn that the 
total amount collected from individual 
rates above 35 percent was only $2.4 billion— 
a mere 3.4 percent of the grand total. 

The shock is due to the extraordinary suc- 
cess of the Communist propaganda—repeated 
so often that millions now believe it—that 
1 percent (or 3 or 5 percent) of`the people 
own 90 (or 95) percent of the Nation's 
wealth. 

The conclusion follows—if you believe the 
Communist-inspired propaganda—that with 
a sharply ascending progressive income tax, 
all little people should favor every Federal 
expenditure; they don’t pay for it anyway. 
Government spending would not be at the 
expense of the Httle fellows, but only of the 
big boys. 

But the conclusion is built upon a false 
premise. The truth is this: The Federal 
Reserve Board’s Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances shows that in 1954 the families with 
incomes of $10,000 or over received ‘about 
20 percent of the total money income of all 
families. If all of the taxable income in 
excess of $10,000 could be totally confiscated 
by the Government, it would pay the costs 
of Government for only 4 weeks; and of 
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course, the income to be confiscated would 
quickly vanish, once taxpayers were con- 
vinced that there would be no benefit to 
them from the production of income. 

The present top personal income-tax rate 
18 91 mt. The small portion of the 
revenues obtained by the rates above the 
35 percent figure makes it clear that the 
higher rates have a punitive rather than a 
productive purpose. Moreover, since the 
excessive rates sharply diminish the incen- 
tive to take risks, they punish all of the 
people, not merely the rich. In fact, they 
probably punish the poor much more than 
the rich (who can still live well) because 
the poor gain the most proportionately from 
the higher scale of living and the better- 
paying jobs created by costly modern produc- 
tion facilities. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has sent to Congress a proposal under 
which the corporation rates, as well as the 
individual rates, would be gradually reduced 
over a 5-year period to a top rate of 35 
percent. The association proposes a uni- 
form cut in the progressive rates so that 
lower-income taxpayers would share in the 
reduction. The NAM plan is not premised 
upon any savings from the Hoover recom- 
mendations; it is based exclusively upon the 
increased tax revenues expected to flow au- 
tomatically from the growth of the economy. 
Assuming a continuation of the normal 3 
percent a year growth, NAM says that an- 
nual tax revenues from sources other than 
the rates above 35 percent will grow by 
$12 billion in 5 years, while the cut in Fed- 
eral revenue from a 35 percent top rate 
would be $10 billion. 

If the NAM plan should be adopted, the 
Hoover savings can be applied elsewhere, 


“WHAT YOU CAN DO 


“(From the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, New York City.) 

“Now, what can you, Mr. and Mrs. America, 
do to persuade the President and the Con- 
gress to adopt the Hoover recommendations? 

“Remember—the bureaucrats have a vest- 
ed interest in creeping socialism. They will 
put up a fierce struggle supported by the 
ADA, CIO-AFL, and those business interests 
who sell to the Government and can be 
bribed into exchanging their belief in pri- 
vate enterprise for the profit they make on 
Government orders. 

“Frank Hanighen's book, a condensation 
of Hoover Reports, gives you the weapons— 
the facts—with which to combat the bu- 
reaucracy. 

“Build grassroots sentiment by sending 
copies of the book to influential leaders of 
your community. 

“Send copies to strategically placed in- 
dividuals and organizations. Among them: 

“Libraries, city, high school, college. 

“All principals and social science teachers 
in your shools. 

“All social science professors in your local 
college or alma mater. = 

“The publisher, editors, and editorial writ- 
ers of your local newspaper, {Deliver the 
books personally and ask for editorial sup- 
port.) 

“All members of the chamber of commerce 
and the junior chamber of commerce. (The 
national junior chamber of commerce organ- 
ization made the earlier Hoover reorganiza- 
tion program its national project.) 

“All members of your own service club and 
the leaders of other service clubs in your 
community. 

“The leaders of civic-minded women's 
clubs. 

“Trade union leaders. 

“Your business friends throughout the 
Nation. 

“Ask local organizations to pass resolu- 
tions addressed to your Congressman, Sena- 
tors, and the White House. Promote active 
discussion in your clubs. Schedule panel 
discussions on your local radio station. 
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“Doing your part toward achieving the 
adoption of the Hoover program should be 
one of your personal objectives during the 
next 12 months. Do your part and you will 
be a good American citizen.” 


Dateline Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, my Loui- 
siana colleagues and I have the pleasure 
of participating regularly in a filmed tel- 
evision program, Dateline Washington, 
presented every other week as a public 
service to our constituencies by station 
WDSU-TV of New Orleans. 

This is a half hour, unrehearsed dis- 
cussion program, produced and moder- 
ated by Miss Ann Corrick, Washington 
correspondent for WDSU. It alternates 
weekly with a local program, Dateline 
New Orleans, in which WDSU-TV pre- 
sents local personalities in discussions of 
civic and other matters of interest to the 
citizens of the New Orleans area. 

Dateline Washington concentrates on 
national and international issues which 
affect—directly or indirectly—the lives 
of all Americans, with particular em- 
phasis on matters under consideration in 
Congress, 

We invite as our guest a personality ex- 
pert in his field, and devote the half hour 
program to an informal discussion and 
exchange of ideas. In this way, we are 
able to present to the people of south 
Louisiana all sides of an issue, so they 
may form their own opinions on the vital 
issues of our times. 

In the past 2 years, on this program, 
we have presented the up-to-date facts 
on such vital issues as the peacetime uses 
of atomic energy; the state of our na- 
tional defenses; the problems and needs 
of American education; the development 
of the Salk antipolio vaccine program; 
the operation of our foreign policy; the 
extent of narcotic addiction and its 
causes, and timely reviews of the ever- 
changing political situation. Dateline 
Washington has presented interviews 
with such topnotch authorities as U. N. 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge; Admin- 
istrator Theodore Streibert, of the 
United States Information Agency; Maj. 
Gen. Samuel Sturgis, Chief of the Army 
Engineers; Selective Service Director 
Lewis Hershey; Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey; Sir Roger Makins, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador; House Speaker Ray- 
burn; CBS Overseas Correspondent 
Howard K. Smith; and, of course, many 
of our able and informed Democratic and 
Republican Members of House and Sen- 
ate. In order to present an unbiased pic- 
ture of the political situation, we have 
had as our guests both Leonard Hall, Re- 
publican National Committee chairman, 
and Paul Butler, Democratic National 
Committee chairman. Many of these 
programs have made front-page news 
throughout the country. 
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In recognition of the consistently fac- 
tual, timely, arid public interest offerings 
of the Dateline Washington series over 
the last 2 years, the Sylvania television 
Award panel last November awarded 
Dateline Washington and WDSU-TV a 
Special citation for local public service. 

In consonance with the high standards 
Maintained by this program, on Sunday, 
April 8, Dateline Washington presented 
à guest and topic of such importance and 

tion that I herewith submit the 
transcript of this discussion so others 
May benefit from its content. 

Our guest was Maj. Gen. Melvin Maas, 
former Member of the House from Min- 
nesota, whose brilliant career with the 
United States Marine Corps was cut 
Short a few years ago when he lost his 
eyesight. General Maas’ account of his 
Work as Chairman of the President's 

ittee on Employment of the Physi- 
Cally Handicapped should give heart and 
hope to other disabled persons who have 
every right to work and live with the 
dignity we in this country accord to all 
our citizens. 
yer discussion with General Maas fol- 

8: 


Miss Corrick. Good afternoon. 
WDSU's 
Corrick 


Thirty million American citizens are phys- 
{cally disabled in one way or another. Most 
are completely helpless. But an estimated 
2 million disabled persons, if they knew how, 
or if they had the proper training, could be 
Bainfully and usefully employed. Congress 
Tecognized this possibility in 1945, and, 2 
Years later, established the President's Com- 
Mittee on Employment of the Physically 

Ndicapped. Through the efforts of this 
committee many thousands of disabled per- 
sons each year are restored to gainful em- 
Ployment. Dateline Washington's guest to- 
day is the Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee, retired Marine Corps Maj. Gen, Mel- 
vin J. Maas. He fully understands the prob- 
lems of disabled persons, for, in 1951, 1 year 

Ore he retired from the Marines, General 
was overtaken with total blindness. 
Although this dropped the curtain on three 
_ Separate careers, for General Maas it opened 
UP a new and rewarding challenge for his 
endous and unselfish energies. He be- 
dame Chairman of the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped in 1954. y 
t year he was elected national com- 
Mander of the Disabled American Veterans. 
General Maas’ first career was in business 
in his native State of Minnesota, where 

he Organized his own insurance firm. He 
Spent 16 years in Congress as a Republican 
mber of the House from Minnesota, from 
927 to 1943. However, during that period 
he took time out to pursue another, over- 
lapping career in the Marine Corps, where he 
Specialized in marine aviation, He served as 
à private in World War I; as the youngest 
ne Corps colonel in uniform in World 

ar II. and he put on his uniform again 
n the Korean war to help revise the entire 

Tve program. 

e general made many friends while he 
Was here in Congress, and here with us to- 
day are two who served with him—New Or- 
leans Congressman F. Epwarp Héserr, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Investigat- 
ing Committee, and Hate Boccs, member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Now, the general has been decorated many 
times for his services, and among his medals 

the Carnegie Silver Medal for heroism, 
Ind there is quite a story behind that medal. 
t is legend, especially here in Capitol Hill, 
use the battlefield on which that medal 


This is 
Washington correspondent, Ann 


1 
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was earned was the House of Representatives. 
It was in 1933, was it not, Genera! 

General Maas. No; 1932. 

Miss Corricx. That a man appeared in the 
House gallery with a loaded revolver and he 
threatened to shoot up the Congressmen. 
What did you do? 

General Maas. Ann, you mentioned an in- 
cident that has always been embarrassing to 
me, getting this Carnegie medal for it. I 
think I will reveal to you now the truth of 
what actually happened that day. 

Miss Corrick. I wish you would. 

General Maas. This nut in Congress—I 
mean the one up in the gallery—was waving 
this gun around. I did not see him to be- 
gin with. We were having a teller vote and 
I was one of the tellers. All of a sudden 
there was a great deal of confusion and 
everybody left suddenly. 

Then Fiorello LaGuardia grabbed me by 
the arm and said, “Come on, Mel, let's get 
him,” and with that he pointed up in the 
gallery. That is the first time I saw this 
bird waving this pistol around. 

To get to him, you had to run up the 
aisle, out some swinging doors, around the 
halls and up some marble steps. 

Just as we got to the door, LaGuardia went 
on out and I took one last look over there 
and I saw that this bird put his foot up on 
the rail. I was sure he was going to jump, 
and probably break a leg, so I had nothing 
more heroic in mind that running over and 
jumping on the guy when he was down— 
but when I got under him, the darn fool had 
not jumped. Here I was standing looking 
up at him, and he spotted me and waved 
the gun at me, and he said, Will you give 
me 20 minutes to make a speech?” 

Give him 20 minutes, I would have given 
him the shirt off my back. I said, Ves, yes, 
yes, but it is against the rules to speak with 
a gun in the House. Give me the gun and 
you can make your speech.” 

He sald, “I will give it to you.“ and with 
that he cocked it. It looked like a .75 milli- 
meter cannot about that time. 

The newspapers commented afterward 
how remarkable it was that I disarmed him 
with a smile. It was not a smile—it was a 
darn silly grin. 

Congressman Hésert. What would have 
happened if he had not thrown you the 

un? 
r General Maas. Instead of running for Con- 
as I used to, I think I would have run 
from Congress. 

Suddenly he changed his mind and did 
drop the gun to me. As soon as he dropped 
the gun, the cops all Jumped out from be- 
hind the seats and grabbed him. 

Congressman Bocos. Mel, that is quite an 
interesting and very great career you have 
had. Why don't you tell us a little bit 
about the work you are doing now. 

General Maas. Well, Hale, I am actually in 
the most rewarding work that I have ever 
done. I do not mean financially because 
all of us on the President's Committee serve 
without any compensation of any sort. 
However, I am receiving more compensation 
in the way of gratification, feeling that I 
am making a contribution, more so than I 
have ever felt by doing anything else. 

The work of the President's Committee fs 
educational and informational. We are not 
a Government agency. We have a small 
Federal staff, but the Commitee is made 
up of about 300 organizations representing 
the heart of America. All of the great labor 
unions are members, all of the great em- 
ployer groups like the Association of Manu- 
facturers, and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, are members, all of the vet- 
erans’ groups, the Federation of Women's 
Clubs, the medical profession, social work- 
ers, and just dedicated men and women. 

What we are doing is trying to educate 
employers and the labor unions and the 
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general public as to the employability of 
handicapped men and women. 

There are so many people who think that 
just because some of us have a personal 
physical inconvenience we cannot work. 
This is not true at all. We have to overcome 
centuries of prejudice and intolerance and 
discrimination against men and women who 


have a physical handicap. 


It is tremendously heartwarming to see the 
growing increase in interest and awarenesa 
and desire to help in this campaign. 

Congressman HÉBERT. The work which you 
are doing with this committee is very inter- 
esting and, of course, very constructive; but 
what is your feeling about a program which 
would educate people to prevent the acci- 
dents which cause disability? 

General Maas, Eddie, of course that is one 
of the disgraces in this country. However, 
the vast majority of those for whom we have 
to find jobs, strangely enough, are not handi- 
capped by way of industrial accidents. Of 
course, these accidents are deplorable, but 
the vast majority of these handicapped peo- 
ple have become so handicapped by reason 
of illness and disease. 

Congressman HÉBERT. That is exactly what 
I was hoping you were going to say, Mel. I 
think the work of the President's Committee 
is quite creditable and laudable and you are 
indeed doing a splendid job with respect to 
rehabilitating these people. 

I think the big problem is, however—and 
I would like your comment on this—is edu- 
cating through research and prevention. As 
I put it the other day in New Orleans when 
I was down there to dedicate the Lighthouse 
for the Blind, we all run to the man who 
has a white stick in his hand, but our great- 
est efforts should be given to preventing him 
from getting the white stick. 

General Maas. Of course, that is true, and 
we are tremendously interested in these re- 
search programs and their development. If 
the proper job is done in preventive cam- 
paigns—the biggest single number that we 
have are cardiac cases—if we can lick them 
at the beginning, then you would not have 
any need for the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

Congressman HÉBERT. What suggestions do 
you have? What program do you have for 
prevention? 

General Maas. I believe a great deal more 
intensified research must be done. Once you 
know how to prevent a disease or cure it, 
then the matter becomes routine. But the 
greatest mass of people who are physically 
handicapped are continuing—actually it is 
about 275,000 a year added to these rolls of 
the seriously physically handicapped. We 
need more research. 

Congressman Boccs. It seems to me in your 
work you have two basic problems: One is 
to convince an employer that a handicapped 
person can be a satisfactory employee, and 
the other, it would seem to me, would be 
the psychological problem with the handi- 
capped person himself to convince him that 
he is still a useful member of society and 
can perform gainful employment of some 
kind or another. 

How do you approach those two separate 
problems, the individual problem and then 
the employer problem? 

General Maas. You have identified them. 
They are the big problems. There is a third 
one, too, and that is educating those who are 
nonhandicapped workers to accepting a 
handicapped worker beside them. 

Today there is considerable resistance 
among workers who just do not want handi- 
capped workers working near them for fear 
that the handicapped person will cause an 
accident that will involve the nonhandi- 
capped. Just to dispose of that, we have 
checked all of the records, and as far as we 
could determine throughout the country, we 
have yet to find one single case where a 
handicapped worker has involved a fellow, 
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worker, so the non-handicapped do not have 
to worry about that. 

The problem of educating the employer is 
our major problem, of course. The other 
problem is a social one, getting the handi- 
capped to find out that there is such a 
thing as opportunity for rehabilitation; that 
they can be given vocational training so 
that they can become self-supporting. Some 
work is being done along those lines, but 
what the Congress has charged our commit- 
tee with is primarily in the fleld of educat- 
ing employers and labor unions, because 
there are problems involving labor contracts 
in this matter—educating them as to the 
desirability of giving the handicapped an 
opportunity to work and then convincing 
them that a well-trained, properly placed 
handicapped worker is not only as good as 
the average but, In most cases, they become 
superior. Being trained In a specialty, they 
become very expert in that specialty. The 
handicapped man or woman who is given a 
job is grateful for it, for one thing, and 
there is much less tendency to switch jobs. 

Miss Corricx. In what fields of endeavor 
are the handicapped people finding places 
today? 

General Maas. Actually, everywhere. There 
isn’t any kind of a job today in this country 
that is not being performed by some kind of 
a handicapped person. 

Miss Corrick. Mostly in industry? 

General Maas. I would say the preponder- 
ance of the absorption of the physically han- 
dicapped has been so far in industry. In 
fact, we are quite concerned at the failure 
of the professions to accept them. I am 
thinking particularly now of the blind. 
With the critical teacher shortage in this 
country, there are hundreds of blind men 
and women who are qualified education- 
ally and by temperament to teach—and yet 
through prejudice they cannot get jobs as 
teachers. Yet, there are many very fine 
blind teachers, not only in the colleges but 
in the secondary schools and even in the 
primary schools. 

Congressman Hisent. I think the figures 
show in this country today there are some 
314,000 blind people. In referring to the 
blind, Mel—and I know you are not sensi- 
tive about your affliction at all, and I think 
you and I both know that—TI think it would 
be most interesting and most informative 
and certainly most inspirational if you would 
take a moment to tell us exactly what your 
reaction was when you went blind. I knew 
you and served with you when you had good 
eyesight, and I have known you for the years 
that you have been blind. It intrigued me as 
I am sure it intrigued those of the audi- 
ence who watched you light that cigar just 
now; and what you told us before the pro- 
gram about the book you're writing called 
“How to Eat Soup With a Fork." To me, it 
is an inspiration, Just what did you do 
after you went blind and how did you re- 
habilitate yourself? 

General Maas. I was in the hospital at 
the time it happened for an entirely different 
thing. I had developed violent stomach 
pains which turned out to be an ulcer, and 
it was while I was being treated for the ulcer 
that my eyesight failed. Failed in one eye 
within a week and in the left eye within a 
couple of months, but it failed quite rapidiy. 

When the doctors gave me the verdict that 
I was going to be blind and it was going to 
be permanent blindness, actually for the 
first couple of days I wanted to die. I con- 
ceived of myself as just a blind, helpless old 
man. About the second morning I was lying 
in bed in a cold sweat. I could still see. I 
got up and went into the bathroom, took 
my shower, shaved, and dressed, keeping 
my eyes closed the entire time, and I sud- 
denly realized that it was not going to be 
as bad as I thought. I could do normal 
things. 

Then actually, Eddie, from then on, I was 
so busy that I never had time to think of it 
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again. I was handling liaison with the Con- 
gress at the time and handling this Reserve 
legislation that we had up and they were 
sending people out from the Pentagon to 
see me, and you Congressmen were calling 
me and sending your secretaries up, so I had 
them put in a telephone next to my bed, and 
from then on I continued to carry on on 
the telephone 8 or 9 hours a day. Then I 
was sent to rehabilitation. I think learning 
about rehabilitation very early, before I was 
totally blind, was a tremendous lift. I 
learned that I could go to Hines, 1l.—— 

Congressman Héserr. I would like for you 
to develop that point just a bit because I 
think that must be one of the secrets of 
this whole program—your own rehabilitation 
and how you apply it to other people in your 
work today. 

General Maas. When I learned that I was 
going to be able to be trained to get about 
pretty much normally, and that I would 
learn to substitute a cane for eyesight for 
traveling, that I was going to learn typing 
so that I could communicate written mes- 
sages to other people, and I would learn 
Braille, it was a tremendous lift to me. 

When I got to the rehabilitation center I 
found how practical all of these solutions 
were—in fact, they had a slogan to the effect 
that when you finished this course you could 
do anything that you did before except drive 
acar. I made suckers out of them on that, 
because I drove a car. 

Congressman Hésertr. A lot of people are 
driving now who think they can see. 

General Maas. In fact, it was a whole new 
challenge to me. 

You mentioned how I lit a cigar. I was 
getting quite frustrated. You know, being 
an old Congressman, I have to smoke my 
cigars. I was so frustrated that I was about 
to quit smoking. I took a match and just 
drove it up into the bottom of the cigar and 
struck it. It lit, but I had to laugh at myself 
because I had to smoke the wood. Then I 
got to experimenting and found that by 
holding a match underneath I could make it 
work every time. 

In developing those things like dialing a 
telephone, I learned that if I put a little 
adhesive tape on the fifth dial of the tele- 
phone, then I could count very fast because 
I had four places to count from. I will bet 
you that I can dial a telephone faster than 
you can’ or anybody else with eyesight, be- 
cause I do not have to waste time looking 
at the numbers. 

Congressman Htrrnr. With my eyesight, I 
cannot dial a phone at all, as you well know. 
Iam in the same position. 

The reason I had a personal Interest in ask- 
ing you about these things was that I hope 
when the day comes when I am in the same 
position, I will have the courage to be as 
brave as you. 

General Maas. Epore, it isn't that. You 
have great vitality and you will carry on. 

I found, in fact, that I am able to travel 
more extensively now than when I had good 
eyesight. Last year, I trayeled 150,000 miles 
and I do all of my traveling alone. 

Congressman Hésert. You went to New 
Orleans alone last year to make the Novem- 
ber 11th address. 

General Maas. I have no difficulty getting 
around. With radio and the wonderful 
“talking books" that Congress provides for 
the blind, I am doing more, reading now 
and better reading than I did when I had 
sight. 

For instance, I get the Reader's Digest each 
month on these talking books.“ 

Congressman HÉBERT. Is that a Braille 
book? 

General Maas. No, a “talking book” con- 
sists of long-playing records. They have 
marvelous voices. They get the best actors 
and actresses and radio personalities, and 
they read books. Right now, I am reading 
The Robe on “talking books.” The Govern- 
ment, through the Library of Congress, wiil 
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furnish any of these “talking books” to a 
blind person. They do not have to be a vet- 
eran. They will also furnish the recording 
machine for playing these records. They 
lend it to them for life and then these long- 
playing records are put in fiber cases and 
they are mailed to the blind person, the regu- 
lar catalog, without cost. When the blind 
person has read the book, he gives it back to 
the Post Office Department and the books are 
mailed back to the Library of Congress. It 
is like a circulating library. 

Congressman HÉBERT. Exactly what is the 
procedure for receiving those talking books,” 
Mel? I think that is most interesting to 
blind people. Of course, they can write to 
their Congressmen, I know, but let us tell 
them how to get the books themselves. 

General Maas. All they have to do is get a 
doctor's certificate that they are totally blind 
or unable to read. With just that certificate 
they can write to the Library of Congress or, 
in fact, they can get the information through 
their local library in most cases. Otherwise, 
they can write directly to the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. 

Congressman Bocas. What do you do at 
these meetings you attend all of the time? 

General Maas. Talk about the problems of 
hiring the handicapped and cite to them 
cases of employers who have hired the handi- 
capped and what good employees they are. 
The most enthusiastic supporters of this 
program are the employers who have hired 
some handicapped people. They are good 
workers and they are not troublemakers. 
They have fewer accidents and their safety 
record is high. Their absenteeism is perhaps 
even a little less than the average worker. 

Congressman Bocas. I am certain that 
you must have the figures, but it seems to 
me that there must be a tremendous gap 
in the situation where you have a handi- 
capped person who can earn a gainful liy- 
ing or a handicapped person who is depend- 
ent either upon his family or the State or 
the Government in some capacity. What 
is the difference? 

General Maas, Iam awfully glad you asked 
that, because it is quite dramatic. 

The average throughout the Nation—and 
this will vary in different States and differ- 
ent cities—for maintaining a person on wel- 
fare is about $1,500 a year. That goes on 
forever as long as you are maintaining that 
person. The average cost for rehabilita- 
tion, however, is about 8600, and that is a 
one-shot expenditure. So take a $1,500 
welfare person, give him rehabilitation and 
get him on the job, and you have not only 
saved the $1,500 but you have started re- 
ceiving taxes from such an individual be- 
cause these rehabilitated persons, both men 
and women who are on the job, very soon 
become themselves taxpayers. 

Last year alone the men and women who 
became rehabilitated and were placed on 
jobs in the aggregate earned $115 million 
and paid somewhere between $9 million to 
$15 million in taxes. Whereas, the year 
before they had been costing the country 
nearly $50 million. 

Congressman Boccs. That is remarkable. 

Congressman HÉBERT. Mel, in your pro- 
gram to educate people, it has been called 
to my attention that you hold annual essay 
contests. I have here the list of youngsters 
in Louisiana who won this year’s contests: 

First place: Sally Bett Grace, 304 South 
Holly Street, Hammond, La.: Southeastern 
High School, 

Second place: Caroline Gayle Morgan, 
route 4, Joor Road, Baton Rouge, La., Cen- 
tral High. 

Third place: Marie Massimini, 2130 Jena 
Street, New Orleans, Fortier Senior High, 

Fourth place: Urline Andoni, 8335 Birch 
Street, New Orleans, Redemptorist High. 

Fifth place: A tie by Juanita Matherne, 
1508 Riviera Drive, New Orleans, Holy Angels 
Academy, and Charles Parry Hillebrandt, 
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1920 Second Street, Lake Charles, La., Lake 
Charles High School. 
t were those essays? 
General Maas. It is a wonderful program, 
We sponsor nationally—and, inci- 
dentally, the DAV, which Ann mentioned, 
Of which I am national commander, has 
Put up the money for the essay winners. 
first prize is $1,000, and they pay the 
expenses of the five winners to Washington 
to have their prizes presented to them at 
dur annual meeting. It is a wonderful proj- 
det because these youngsters write on some 
Phase of the handicapped. We set the sub- 
Ject each year. Of course, it is the first 
they have thought much about it, 
and they take it home and discuss it with 
Parents. Well, it is the first time that 
Most of the parents have even thought about 
the problem or knew that there was such 
a problem. It also gives these kids a lot 
More confidence in knowing that if any- 
thing should happen to them, they can 
be taken care of. They have now learned 
that life will not be a blank for them. They 
ve learned that the blind, the crippled, 
amputees, can lead a perfectly normal 

e. As each generation comes along, they 
are learning more and more about it. They 
are going to be the employers and the em- 
Ployees of the future, so we feel that it is 
a most wonderful project. 

Congressman Boccs. Mel, is there some co- 
Ordination in your work with the other pro- 
Brams like the program for retarded chil- 
dren; and that sort of thing? 

General Maas. We are not in the mental 
deficiency side of it, because we are char- 
Only for the physically handicapped. 
Wo think that will come along in time. 

© are paving the way. 

As we open up opportunities for the physi- 
Cally handicapped and educate the country 
to the acceptance of the physically handi- 
Capped, we feel it will open the path for the 
Tehabilitated and retarded person. 

Congressman Boccs. In conjunction with 
the rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
Capped, the Lousiana State Unemployment 

ce has a special division for the employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped. 
Hésert. I think they all do. 

General Maas. Every State now does; in 
fact, in every local employment office there 
Will be a specialist on the problems of plac- 
ing the handicapped. 

Congressman Hésrrt. In New Orleans, they 
do one step further, Hale, and I am sure you 
re familiar with this. I think they call it 

e Good Will Industries. 

Stella Hanlon is the head of it down there. 
man Boces. They have that in all 
the States? 

General Maas. That is international. 

Congressman Bocas: And then they give 
the physically handicapped employment and 

gainful employment. 

Congressman Hésert. That is a fine thing: 
it is operated everywhere. That is a private 
operation. 

Miss Corrick. The general was conored 
recently by the Good Will Industries. 

General Maas. Yes, I was very proud to 
else their international achievement 

Ward. 


Congressman Hésenr. That is another de- 
served honor. 

Miss Connicx. General, in your travels, you 
89 overseas quite frequently, and I wondered 
if you could tell us what countries overseas 
Are doing for their handicapped people. 

General Maas. There are some programs, 
but they are nowhere near what we do. We 
are g to stimulate them and it is 
Giving them quite a lift and quite a challenge. 

I have been particularly interested in Asian 

African couutries where traditionally 
nothing was ever done for handicapped peo- 
Ble. They were ashamed of handicapped peo- 
ple. and yet they have great numbers of 

because of malnutrition, disease, and 
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illness. Our program is giving them a tre- 
mendous lift. 

Incidentally, an entirely new and different 
concept of America has been brought to their 
attention which is quite the contrary to the 
concept they were getting from Communist 
propaganda. 

I attended these international conferences 
on rehabilitation of the World Veterans 
Federation. We now have 30 nations in it. 
I talked with delegates from Thailand, Cey- 
lon, Pakistan, Indonesia, India, Nigeria, 
Israel, and Egypt, and they are tremendously 
impressed with what we are doing for our 
handicapped. When they learn that these 
great volunteer teams like the President's 
Committee and Governors’ Committee take 
the cripples, as they call them, and give them 
medical restoration, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and then actually get them jobs—to 
them, that is almost unbelievable. It is hav- 
ing a tremendous impact upon them. 

I have had so many of them tell me, “Well, 
General, if your people think so much of the 
dignity of the individual that you take your 
cripples and restore them so that they can 
have dignity, then we believe that you are 
decent people and the Communists have 
been lying to us. The Communists have 
said that you are nothing but money-mad 
dollar-grabbing people. But those kinds of 
people do not worry about the dignity of 
individuals. So, if they have been lying to 
us about that, maybe they are lying to us 
about a lot of other things.” So you see 
this program is having a very wonderful im- 
pact on the rest of the world. 

Miss Congick. In helping to combat Com- 
munist propaganda against us? 

General Maas. Yes. 

The one thing that these Asians and 
Africans want after centuries of suppression 
and colonization is not the Communist 

of just more money and better 
clothing and more housing. 

Miss Corrick. I am awfully sorry, General 
Maas, but the clock is running out on us, 
and we must stop. 

‘Thank you so much for being here on Date- 
line Washington, General Melvin Maas, with 
Congressman Hate Boccs and F. EDWARD 
HÉBERT. 

This is Ann Corrick. 


Fluoridation of Drinking Water—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, fluori- 
dation of public drinking water is one of 
the most controversial issues now before 
the public. Various official groups, such 
as the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice and the American Dental Associa- 
tion, advocate fluoridation. On the 
other hand, a large and increasing num- 
ber of doctors, dentists, biochemists, 
nutritionists, and city water commis- 
sioners strongly oppose it. 

Testimony before the House Commit- 
tee to Investigate the Use of Chemicals 
in Foods and Cosmetics, of which I was 
chairman during the 81st and 82d Con- 
gresses, first alerted public attention to 
the possible dangers of flouridation. In- 
terest has continued to grow and today, 
some 4 years after the conclusion of the 
investigation, I still constantly receive 
requests from people all over the country 
for material on the subject. 
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New York City is now considering the 
possibility of fluoridation. As a public 
service, in order to fully inform its read- 
ers of all sides of the question, the Long 
Island Star-Journal recently published 
a series of articles entitled, “Fluorida- 
tion: Menace or Blessing?” I believe 
that Lois Benjamin, the author of the 
series, has done an excellent job of re- 
porting. The articles are objective, dis- 
passionate, and informative. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the country- 
wide interest in this, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the first of Miss Benjamin's reports: 

[From the Long Island Star-Journal of 

February 27, 1956] 


FLUORIDATION: MENACE on BLESSING?—WaRk 
on Toorm Decay Merers Heavy Orrost- 
TION 


(By Lois Benjamin) 

With all the stops pulled out on the water 
fluoridation issue, the public uproar may 
break all of New York's existing records for 
sheer volume. 

The hullabaloo has swelled in recent weeks 
with daily outbursts by religious groups, 
civic associations, and individuals condemn- 
ing the idea of mass medication through 
municipal water supply. 

And the program's supporters, once con- 
fident of its ready acceptance, now must 
face the possibility that fluoridation will 
be put to the test of a referendum—and 
that it may be rejected. 

The fiuoridationists are dazed by the turn 
of events. They entered the arena armed 
with an impressive set of scientific data, 
and accompanied by an impressive roster of 
revered medical and dental allies. They aul 
had endorsed fluoridation as a major step 
toward the conquest of tooth decay. 

The still-pending resolution before the 
city council, introduced in August 1954 
urges that all community water supplies 
in New York City be treated with a fluo- 
ride-containing compound in the proportion 
of 1 part of fluoride to every 1 million parts 
of water. 

Since 1951, New York's Board of Health 
has made 3 exhaustive studies of the history 
of fluorides, and submitted 3 lengthy reports 
to the mayor. Each time, its recommenda- 
tion to fluoridate was wholehearted. 

The latest report, submitted to Mayor 
Wagner last October, declared unequivocally 
that “the overwhelming weight of compe- 
tent scientific opinion * * * is that water 
fluoridation is an effective, safe, practical, 
and much-needed public health measure." 

All four of these claims have been chal- 
lenged, and each has been defended. The 
swords continue to cross. 

What floridation promises is a startling 
statistic: If the water supply is treated in 
the recommended proposition, children will 
suffer nearly two-thirds less tooth decay. 
The promise has been made by such groups as 
the United States Public Health Service, the 
American Dental Association, and the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


To prove it to the skeptics, a 10-year expe- 
riment was set up in 1945 in the neighboring 
upstate towns of Kingston and Newburgh, 
as well as similar tests in Michigan and On- 
tario, Canada. 

In the New York experiment, Newburgh's 
water supply was fluoridated; Kingston's was 
fluorine-free. After the decade of clinical 
examinations and dental studies of 100 chil- 
dren in each town, it was found that: 

Newburgh's 6- to 10-year-olds have 60.3 
percent fewer decayed permanent teeth than 
the same group in Kingston. 

Not one first permanent molar was lost 
among the Newburgh children. In King- 
ston, 6.5 percent of the 9- and 10-year-olds 
had to have these teeth pulled because of 
decay. 


~ 
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Almost four times as many Newburgh chil- 
dren had no cavities at all in their baby 

th. 

Newburgh also provided the fluoridation- 
ists with an answer to the widespread charge 
that fluoridated water causes “mottled 
enamel”—disfiguring scars on the teeth. 
The verdict of the Newburgh research staff 
was that no mottled enamel-could be ob- 
served on the teeth of any child in the group. 

Fluoridation’s foes have held that even if 
the procedure helps cut cavities in children’s 
teeth, the adult population would be forced 
to drink and pay for medicated water which 
holds no benefits for them, 

But fiuoridation’s champions point to the 
study in Colorado Springs and Boulder City, 
Colo., where adults up to the age of 45 were 
observed. Boulder City's water is almost 
free of fluoride; Colorado Springs’ water has 
a natural level of 2.6 parts per million. 

Scientists found 60 percent less adult tooth 
decay in Colorado Springs. Boulder City’s 

residents had lost 3 to 4 times as many teeth 
due to decay. 

The safety of fluoridated water has been 
assured by the same respected medical 
groups. That fluorine in pure form is poison- 
ous is true. That it is harmless in a com- 
pound at the recommended level is equally 
true. Fluoride, say the board of health, the 
city’s, and the Nation's medical societies, 
is a normal substance in the body, and is 
contained in many of the foods eaten dally, 
notably fish and seafood. In general, ex- 
cesses of fluorides consumed will be stored 
in bones and teeth and not in the organs or 
soft tissues. 

The fluoride found naturally in food and 
the fluoride added to water in the experi- 
mental towns are identical in their chemical 
action and in their effects on human beings, 
the experts maintain. 

The term “rat poison” has been used by 
antifluoridationists as scare propaganda, be- 
cause sodium fluoride is used as an insecti- 
cide base. 

The fact is that it would take a single dose 
of 400 gallons of 1 part per million fluori- 
dated water to kill a person. The board of 
health calls the margin of safety enormous. 

The Newburgh-Kingston project revealed 
no physical effects, good or bad, except for 
the dental benefits traceable to the fiuori- 
dated water. Populations which have drunk 
fluoridated waters over long periods have 
shown no increase in diabetes, kidney ail- 
ments, heart trouble, or any other malady. 

As for the practicality of the project, esti- 
mates have been made in New York which 
indicate that the means of fluoridation 
would cost only $450,000 to install, Yearly 
maintenance would involve about 9 cents 
per capita. 3 

The automatic action of fiuoridated water 
has been termed a far more dependable 
weapon against decay than the unpredictable 
controls of diet, toothbrushing, or expen- 
sive individual fluoride treatments. 

Whether fluoridation is a n step 
can only be answered by the fact that dental 
decay is 1 of the Nation’s 2 most prevalent 
diseases. (The second is the common cold.) 
New Yorkers develop 7 million cavities a 
year, and pay $100 million in dental bills to 


repair the damages. 


Fluoridation of Drinking Water—II 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, pro- 
ponents of fluoridation of public drink- 
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ing water often claim that opposition 
comes only from crackpots. This is not 
true, as Lois Benjamin points out in the 
following article, which I include under 
leave to extend my remarks: 


[From the Long Island Star-Journal of 
February 28, 1956] 


FLUORIDATIONS MENACE OR BLESSING?—Ex- 
TREMISTS' HYSTERIA HAMPERS CAMPAIGN BY 
SERIOUS OPPONENTS 


(By Lois Benjamin) 


An unusual trio of voices today is com- 
bined in a single, urgent chorus against 
fluoridation. 

These are the three: A reputable band of 
doctors and biochemists who question the 
experimental records; the Government ethics 
group, which warns against playing doctor to 
unwilling patients, and the hard core of 
fanatics, who see it all as a vicious con- 
spiracy to poison the population. 

Unfortunately, the strident din of the 
scaremongers, some of whom have called the 
measure a “Communist plot to brainwash 
the country by doctoring the water,” has 
drowned out the serious dissenters. 

As a result, most opposition to fluorida- 
tion has been dismissed as misinformed hys- 
teria. 

There’ is much more to the story. 

Seven days of public hearings before a 
congressional committee in 1952 brought 18 
professional witnesses to W. to 
give the pros and cons of water fluoridation. 
The committee, headed by Congressman 
James J. Devaney, of Astoria, compiled a 
report after all the evidence was in. That 
report urged caution. 

The views recorded at the hearings were 
those of highly trained biochemists, nutri- 
tionists, denists, and health officials, all of 
whom had worked with and studied the 
effects of fluoridation. 

Several questions were raised then which 
have not yet been answered in all the pam- 
phlets, reports, and circulars that have been 
published on the subject. 

One of the most important of these was 
posed by Dr. Robert S. Harris, a biochemist 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He pointed out that since fluorine 
only reduces the incidence of tooth decay, 
and does not prevent it entirely, fluorine 
may not be the answer to the decay problem. 

As for fluorine deficiency being the cause 
of the problem, as has been claimed, Dr. 
Harris cited evidence that cavities have been 
both produced and prevented by many chem- 
ical and biochemical methods other than 
the addition of subtraction of fluorine from 
the diet. 

All fluoridation experts, including the wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Delaney 
committee, concede that fluorine is poison- 
ous if taken in large amounts. 

The controversy, therefore, concerns the 
physical effects of fluorides in water at the 
recommended level of one part per million. 

The profiuoridationists say these effects 
are negligible. The antis take exception to 
this claim, 

For one thing, it was asked, have the 10- 
year experiments in Newburgh-Kingston, 
Brantford, Ontario, and Grand Rapids, Mich., 
given us any information about the long- 
range effects of drinking fluoridated water? 
The children observed in these pilot groups, 
it was cited, make up only a small part of 
the population, and even they have not been 
observed long enough to prove the treatment 
harmless. 

One of the dangers of fluoridation, ad- 
mitted even by its strongest supporters, is 
that of “mottled enamel,” which has been 
observed even where fluorides in the water 
are at relatively low levels. 

The testimony of Dr. t Cammack 
Smith, head of the nutrition department of 
the University of Arizona, involved her ex- 
perimental research with fluoridated water 
and mottling. 
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Dr. Smith, who praised the United States 
Public Health Service findings as to the re- 
duction of cavities through water fluorida- 
tion, nevertheless, declared herself opposed 
to the procedure. 

Dental fluorosis, the technical term for 
disfiguring scars on tooth enamel, was found 
on the teeth of people in Arizona where the 
fluorine content is only .9 parts per million— 
lower than the recommended level for New 
York. 

A partial explanation can be found in the 
fact that more water is consumed in Ari- 
zona's desert climate than in temperate New 
York, but even so, the margin is far from 
comfortable. 

Even so-called mild mottling changes the 
smooth, glossy, creamy whiteness of normal 
teeth to a dull, unglazed surface with irregu- 
lar chalky white patches. 

In so-called moderate cases, the patches 
may absorb brown stain. In severe cases, the 
surface of the enamel is pitted and corroded. 
It was predicted that some mottling would 
occur on the teeth of the 10 to 12 percent of 
those who used fluoridated water. 

There is no known method of treating or 
disguising mottled teeth. 

Only partial protection against tooth de- 
cay, therefore, has been assured by fluorida- 
tion, “at the possible risk of damage of the 
teeth which is irreparable,” Dr. Smith ad- 
vised. 

Other issues raised were: What are the ef- 
fects of fluorides on persons with kidney dis- 
orders, who may store more than a safe 
quantity of fluoride? 

What about people who have abnormally 
low tolerance to fluorine? 

What are the differences in amount of 
water consumed, and what effect would 
greater consumption have on the safety ceil- 
ing of fluoride absorption? 

The Delaney report stated that "a sufficient 
number of unanswered questions concerning 
the safety” of the program exists as to call 
for “a conservative attitude.” 

If a mistake is to be made concerning wa- 
ter fluoridation, the committee advised, “it 
is preferable to err on the side of caution.” 

Councilman Eric J. Treulich, of Richmond 
Hill, who introduced the original fluoridation 
resolution in the city council, withdrew it 
after reading the Delaney records. Treulich 
is one of those who question the ethics of 
fluoridating public water. He asks: “Is any 
city government justified in forcing people to 
drink it if they don't want it?” 

Treulich declares he does not consider 
all the objections to fluoridation valid ob- 
jections, but even if they are invalid, he 
feels they cannot be blithely overruled. 

It has been countered that smallpox vac- 
cinations, pasteurized milk, and chlorinated 
water are tolerated by many whose vehe- 
ment criticisms were overruled for the sake 
of public welfare. 

Treulich maintains that in the case of 
water fluoridation, there is no such danger of 
epidemic, contraction of fatal disease, or 
spread of germs, 

“Fluorides are not necessary to make the 
water safe,“ he declared, and therefore there 
is a moral question involved, which must 
be answered, 

Another active voice raised against fluor!- 
dation is that of the religious groups, 
among them the Christian Scientists, who 
object to medicine in any form, 

Some food purist cults also belong in this 
category, as they also oppose altering any 
natural substance. They have called fiuori- 
dation “unconstitutional,” but have had no 
success in courtroom attempts to defeat it 
on this ground. 

Ironically, the work of the fanatics, most 
of which is based on bald fiction and fright- 
ening slogans, has been the most successful 
weapon against fluoridation in every com- 
munity where the measure has met defeat. 

Typical was the pamphlets put out by a 
Seattle, Wash., antifluoridation faction, de- 
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Picting a skull-and-crossbones symbol, la- 
beled “poison,” and underlined by the ques- 
tion, “Do you want to drink this?“ 

Similarly, in Northampton, Mass., news- 
Paper advertisements shouted that “fluori- 
dation could play into the hands of our 
enemies. America is too big to be conquered 
by invasion, but with fluoridation machines 
at the reservoirs, the population * * * 
Could easily be wiped out or made non- 
resistant. 

But despite the meaningless catchwords 
Of the fear faction, a good case against fluori- 
dation can be built up by its responsible 
opponents. Whether experimental data an- 
Swers that case beyond a reasonable doubt 
is the decision New York must make. The 

is still out. 


Fluoridation of Drinking Water—III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
Sineering difficulties involved in setting 
UD a safe system for fluoridating drink- 
ing water are not generally realized. 
The following article, which I include 
Under leave to extend, outlines the haz- 
ards and difficulties which would be faced 

New York City in such an operation: 


[From the Long Island Star-Journal of 
February 29, 1958] > 
BAPE FLUORIDATION OF DRINKING WATER JUST 
IMPoOssIBLE HERE, ENGINEERS SAY 
(By Lois Benjamin) 

Whether fluoridation of drinking water 
Stves children stronger teeth, or whether it 
Constitutes a grave risk to public health may 
be an academic question after all, as far as 
New York City is concerned. : 

Behind all the medical argument pro and 
fon, lies a stubborn question of whether the 

can be done at all in a water supply 
system as large and as complex as New York's. 

Through all the tumult and shouting, the 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity has remained staunchly opposed to 
the idea. Through two city administrations, 
i has warned that the project is imprac- 
ticable. 

New York City's water originates at points 
Up to 125 miles away from the city. In the 
City, there are more than 6,000 miles of 
Streets. In every street, there is a water 
Main, and in addition to the more than 6,000 
Miles of pipeline in the streets, there are 
the lines running into every building to lit- 
rally millions of water taps. 

recommended amount of fluoride is 

One part in a million. More than that is 

definitely dangerous. Engineers insist that 

to attempt to maintain so delicate a balance 

ughout a water system so far extended 
and so complex is virtually impossible. 

Water Commissioner Arthur Ford of Ja- 
Maica Estates, who succeeded Dominick 

uano of South Ozone Park in the post, 
refrained from stating his views since 
yor Wagner declared several weeks ago 
that he favored the fluoridation project. 

But Ford's position, along with that of 
®x-Commissioner Paduano, was made abun- 
— zlear long ago in several reports to the 

yor, 


Paduano still maintains a vital interest in 
the smooth flow of New York City's water. 
spoke today of the peculiar problem 
Which makes fluoridation in New York so 
Cumbersome and unpredictable. 
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The point closest to New York where the 
feeding equipment would be installed, Pad- 
uano said, is Hillview Reservoir in Yonkers, 
just north of the Bronx. Hillview is the last 
of three stops made by the water after it 
leaves Schoharie Reservoir, which is 125 miles 
tothe north. The middle stations are Asho- 
kan and Kensico. 

No other city handles a volume of water 
equal to that which rushes through that 
125-mile journey, Paduano stated. New York 
disposes of 1,135,000,000 gallons a day. 

The possibility of mechanical or human 
failure somewhere along that route, with 
such a volume, is unavoidable. With a po- 
tentially toxic chemical compound involved, 
Paduano said, the possibility becomes a 

‘ous risk. 

It would be virtually impossible to prevent 
concentration of fluoride in some spots, and 
a consequent deficiency in others, Paduano 
said 


‘This can be vividly illustrated by the action 
of chlorinated water, Paduano pointed out. 
After the chlorine is fed into the water at 
Hillview the first group of homes to be sup- 
plied is in the Bronx. There have been fre- 
quent complaints by Bronx residents that 
concentrated amounts of chlorine can be 
detected in their water. The chemical, at 
these times, has not settled thoroughly In 
the system during the brief trip from Hill- 
view to the Bronx outlets. 

If chlorine can thus be tasted and smelled 
by Bronx water drinkers, what would hap- 
pen with fluoride where the danger of 
mottled teeth occur at a level not much 
higher than the allegedly “safe” propor- 
tion?” 

As for the engineering task, the “simple 
and economical" installation of fluoridating 
equipment pointed to proudly by the pro- 
gram's advocates is “not as simple as it 
looks,” according to Paduano. 

Delicate adjustments must apparently be 
made in the system to cope with even slight 
fluctuations in the supply of water. Sample 
tests and checks must be made constantly to 
protect the consumers against any possible 
surplus of the chemical. When dealing with 
so precise ratio as 1 ppm, no mistakes can 
be made. 

With all due respect to New York's capable 
body of engineers, Paduano said “it would 
be quite an undertaking.” 

The former commissioner, who served 25 
years with the department, added his voice 
to those who question the safety of the 
1 ppm fluoride level. 

The rate of consumption among water 
drinkers of various ages, occupations, and 
states of health in various seasons, is so 
markedly different, he emphasized, that a 
single “safety” level is impossible to deter- 
mine. 

“Considerable medical evidence,” he added 
“contradicts the claim that one part per 
million of fluoride is a safe proportion in 
any case.” Even if the solution could be 
guaranteed constant, and even if everyone's 
water intake could be guaranteed identical, 
the susceptibility to fluorosis varies widely, 
and there would be no way of forewarning 
a person with low fluorine tolerance.” 


Fluoridation of Drinking Water—IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 
Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, pro- 


ponents of fluoridation of public drinking 
water often claim that the process is in- 
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expensive. That may be true in some 
instances, but costs vary according to the 
size of the community and the engineer- 
ing problems involved. The following 
article, which I include, points out cer- 
tain expenses which many residents of 
New York City would have to absorb if 
their drinking water were fluoridated. 
[From the Long Island Star-Journal of 
March 1, 1956] 


Water COMPANIES SEE Rate Rise Ir Crry 
INSISTS ON FLUORIDATION 
(By Lois Benjamin) 

Apart from the thorny engineering prob- 
lems New York must tackle—if the city de- 
cides to fluoridate its water—a separate set of 
difficulties exists in Queens, where there are 
two private water companies, 

The two companies are the Jamaica Water 
Supply Co. and the New York Water Service 
Corp. Between them they serve half a mil- 
lion Queens residents. The 58 million gal- 
lons of water which they distribute daily is 
no part of the city's water distribution sys- 
tem. They bill their customers directly at 
rates fixed by the public service commission. 

On the public health aspect of fluoridation 
neither company takes any stand. 

“That is not a question for us to decide,” 
Cyril B. Myers, administrative vice president, 
of New York Water Service, said today. 

But both companies want their customers 
to know the special hazards and expenses in- 
volved in any plan to fluoridate the water. 

If the city orders them to fluoridate, Myers 
explained, the city must expect to shoulder 
the responsibility for any injuries claimed 
by their 130,000 customers. 

Since neither the New York Water Serv- 
ice nor the Jamaica Water Supply Co. would 
fluoridate voluntarily, the city also would 
have to make up the cost of the process by 
granting them a raise in rates. 

This would mean a substantial bite on 
their customers, because fluoridating these 
private water systems is far more costly than 
treating a municipal supply. 

Jamaica Water Supply, the larger of the 
two firms, pumps water out of 70 wells, 
and would require fluoride “feeding” equip- 
ment at each station. There is no central 
point where all the water for its customers 
could be treated at once. 

According to Mrs. Helen G. Fooner, a 
spokesman for the company, both the cost 
and the method present great problems. 

In 1954. the company had a preliminary 
study made at the city’s request. The cost 
to fluoridate their system, which encompas- 
ses 40 square miles in eastern Queens and 
western Nassau, was estimated for two types 
of fluoride compound—the liquid (hydro- 
fluosilicic acid) and the powder (sodium 
fluoride). 

According to. Mrs. Fooner, the cost of 
equipment for the liquid compound would be 
lower—about $100,000 for the initial invest- 
ment, and $100,000 a year for operation. The 
company would have to add personnel to 
conduct minute and frequent sampling tests 
at each well, to insure the safety of the 
solution. All the wells connect directly into 
the distribution system at points very close 
to the consumers’ homes. 

If the sodium fluoride compound is de- 
cided upon by the city, the Jamaica Water 
Supply Co, would have to invest about 
$546,000—more than the estimated price of 
equipment for all of New York. 

Mrs. Fooner explained that the feeders for 
sodium fluoride were larger and more ex- 
pensive than those used for the liquid com- 
pound. She also said that these feeders 
could not be installed in the company's 
existing well stations. 

This would necessitate the construction 
of special dust-proof buildings and protec- 
tive equipment for the employees who mixed 
the solution. The annual maintenance for 
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this equipment 
$100,000. 

Mrs, Fooner emphasizes the fact that these 
estimates were rough, and that the amount 
might be greater or less. The unchangeable 
fact, however, was that the customers would 
have to foot the bill, regardiess of how stag- 
gering it might become, because it would 
be met by an increase in their quarterly 
rates. 

Families supplied by the New York Water 
Service might have an easier financial bur- 
den, as that firm maintains only 13 well 
stations. On the other hand, the cost would 
be shared by fewer customers than in the 
case of the Jamaica Co. 

The New York Water Service has not 
yet undertaken an engineering estimate. 
Myers indicated it would not do so unless 
the city reached a decision to fluoridate, and 
then issued a direct order to the company. 

The position of the department of water 
supply has been that these private firms 
would be saddled with an even more difficult 
problem with several stations than the city 
has with only one or two. 

Furthermore, it is argued, when the points 
of treatment are so close to the homes of 
consumers, the dangers of mechanical fail- 
ure and human error are also increased. 
There would be no way of stopping any 
mistakes before the water reached the drink- 
ing glass, with the possible ill effects of too 
much fluoride compound. 


would come to about 


Fluoridation of Drinking Water—V 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956- 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
question properly may be raised as to 
whether fluoridating public drinking 
water is the best way to make available 
the tooth-decay-resistant action of fluo- 
rine. The following article, which I in- 
clude under leave to extend my remarks, 
shows how it can be given in six other 
ways: 

From the Long Island Star-Journal of 
March 2, 1956] 
DRINKING WATER Is Nor THE ONLY MEANS— 

FLUORIDE CAN Be GIVEN Sm DIFFERENT 

Ways 


(By Lois Benjamin) 

If New Yorkers don't want—or can't have— 
fluoridated water, how else can they put fluo- 
ride to work for children’s teeth? 

There are at least half a dozen ways, say 
the experts, in which the controversial “won- 
der” chemical can be made available without 
putting it in the drinking water. 


Despite the claim that fluoridating public 
water supplies is the cheaper, best, and 
easiest method of cutting down dental decay, 
fluoride has been successfully rubbed on 
teeth, put in toothpaste, pills, and milk, and 
mixed with bottled water. 

The cost and convenience of these methods 
vary, but any of them can be employed with 
assurance that tooth decay will be substan- 
tially reduced. 

The process of swabbing children's teeth 
with a 2-percent fluoride solution is prac- 
ticed by many dentists. Decay can be cut 
about 40 percent by this method, and it could 
be done on a citywide basis by dental hygien- 
ists on regular visits to schools. 

The board of health calls this procedure 
expensive and impractical. It is true that 
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the cost per child, estimated at $5 per year, 
would be much higher than the theoretical 
9 cents per capita annual cost for fluoridated 
public water. 

On the other hand, with swabbing, no 
fluorides would be consumed by the patient, 
no danger of mottled enamel would exist, and 
all of the caution necessary in dealing with a 
potent chemical would be eliminated without 
sacrificing the dental benefits. 

The results of combining fluoride com- 
pounds with toothpaste have not yet been 
conclusive enough for any authoritative 
judgment to be made, but several manufac- 
turers have begun to distribute fluoride-con- 
taining dentrifices, with the promise that 
they will produce a reduction in tooth decay. 

The fluoride tablet has thus far provided 
the best alternate route to dental health. 
Pills are already on the market which pro- 
duce the desired results. 

The department of water supply calls the 
use of tablets the most rational method of 
distributing fluorides, and their reasons for 
the statement are carefully outlined in a re- 
port by their chemical laboratory. 

The necessity of exact dosage has been 
stressed both by advocates and foes of flouri- 
dation. Water intake cannot be limited, 
estimated, or prescribed for anyone in any 
community. When water contains a chemi- 
cal compounds whose consumption should 
be limited, there is no way of protecting the 
community against overdosage. 

But tablets, in prescribed quantities, are 
one of the safest known methods of giving 
medicine. 

Profluoridationists have again contended 
that this procedure is expensive. But ac- 
cording to the department of water sup- 
ply, the city could buy fluoride tablets for 
about 20 cents per thousand, 

The department report stated that 1,500,- 
000 children up to 12 years of age could have 
fluoride pills for about 8 cents a year each 
less than the price of one tube of toothpaste. 

Even if the city did not undertake a public 
health program, the pills can now be bought 
at $2.75 per hundred in retail drugstores, 
and pharmaceutical firms say the price may 
come down. 

It has been pointed out that once the water 
supply was fluoridated, there would be no 
way for a person to avoid taking fluorides if 
he suffered Ill effects. He could not eliminate 
water from his diet. 

But with a tablet system, it would be a 
simplé matter to discontinue the treatment 
if there were undesirable effects. 

As for the claim that storing fluoride tab- 
lets in the home is inviting trouble, this 
argument could be applied to any other 
bottle in the family medicine cabinet. 

A child would have to swallow 230 fluoride 
tablets in order to receive a fatal dose. If 
this unlikely possibility is still considered 
dangerous, the tablet content could be cut in 
half for home supplies. 

As for milk as a fluoride medium, some ex- 
perts claim this solution would be ideal, since 
most children drink more milk than water, 
and- their intake could be controlled. 

Technically, it has been cited, measuring 
and mixing processes in milk production are 
more accurate than those in water distribu- 
tion. 

Some proposal to add fluoride to salt, 
sugar, flour, or other foods have been made. 
But the supervision arguments apply to these 
household items as well as they do to water. 
Intake could not be carefully regulated. 

Although all the facts about these alter- 
natives are not known, considerable research 
is being conducted to weigh their advantages 
and drawbacks. 

Should the water fluoridation plan prove 
unsuitable for New York's vast system, or if 
its critics defeat it here, it is still safe to 
say that children need not be deprived of 
stronger, healthier teeth through the benefits 
of fluoride. 


April 12 
Conditions In Indonesia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
by Arnold C. Brackman from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of November 24, 
1954. 

Though this dispatch is over a year 
old, it exactly describes the situation in 
Indonesia today. 

It seems to me there has been ample 
time for our foreign policy makers to 
understand what is going on. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT or INDONESIA HELPS COMMUNISTS 
(By Arnold C. Brackman) 


JAKARTA, INDoNESIA.—President Sukarno of 
the Republic of Indonesia apparently has 
identified himself openly with the Commu- 
nists in the continued polarization here into 
Islamic and Communist camps. 

The president, the most powerful figure in 
the country, thus has taken a step of great 
and grave importance for the future. 

Let Mr. Sukarno speak for himself. These 
are paraphrases of three important speeches 
he has made in the course of the past several 
weeks: 

At Medan, the capital of North Sumatra: 
I favor a “progressive” government; the pres- 
ent cabinet of Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo is 
“progressive,” and I believe, in the national 
interest, that this cabinet should receive 
continued support. 


CAPITALISM ASSAILED 


At Palembang, the capital of South Su- 
matra: There are those who seek to bring 
about a Cabinet crisis. These opposition 
groups are traitors who wish to sell out their 
country to foreigners. We, in Indonesia, do 
not want to see capitalism prevail, neither 
foreign nor domestic. Although our achieve- 
ments are few, we shall continue to be pro- 
gressive, 

At Surabaya, the capital of East Jaya: In 
building a new Indonesia, we must remain 
“progressive,” and we must look to the 
masses. The Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China are model examples of 
countries where great construction is in evi- 
dence, based upon “progressive” mass appeal. 
These remarks do not necessarily mean that 
Mr. Sukarno is pro-Communist. Nor that 
the Communists, who wildly support him, 
are pro-Sukarno. 

It is simply that they have been driven 
together in facing what they regard as the 
common foe, principally Islam. 

An Islamic victory at the polls next year 
in the country’s first general elections, pro- 
viding free elections are held, would mean 
the curtailment of Mr. Sukarne’s mixed 
power as a nationalist leader and as a con- 
stitutional President, an inkling of the sort 
of double existence which the President. has 
maintaned skillfully and successfully for the 
past 10 years as chief of state. 


PLAYS MAJOR ROLE 


It is Mr. Sukarno's conviction that the 
only way to maintain unity at home among 
the divergent races and religions which make 
up this sprawling archipelago is by main- 
taining the present unitarian, secular In- 
donesian Republic. He believes a markedly 
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Islamic state would lead to the republic's 
tegration. 

As a consequence, the President and the 
Nationalist left-wing cabinet of Premier All, 
Which he largely influences, has permitted 
the Communists here a free hand in build- 
ing up their mass organizations. 

For example, Perbebpsi, a Communist-con- 
trolied para-military front of ex-guerrillas, 
Which commanded fewer than 50,000 mem- 

& year or so ago, today boasts a mem- 
bership of upward of 200,000. 

The Indonesian Communist Party (PKI), 
Once broken and disjointed, still branded 
With rebponsibility for the Communist revolt 
against the republic in 1948, has developed 
Now into an organization which claims 500,- 

members. 

At a PKI plenary session, held in early 
November, D. N. Aidit, party secretary-gen- 
eral, was able to say, “The PKI has become 
an important and great national power.. 

PKI is playing a very important role in 
ay's events.” 
inously, he added that in view of the 
Present international situation “it is all the 
more important that we speed up our peace 
Work in this country.“ 
LACK OF FRICTION NOTED 


115 Overseeing the Communist buildup in 
donesia, President Sukarno and the Cabi- 
net seem to have become the victims of the 
balance-of-power theory. They created the 
munist power here, with its hydraheaded 
mts, in an effort to neutralize and coun- 
teract the influence of the Moslem Party op- 
Position, whose largely undisciplined organi- 
ration runs into millions of members. 

As a result of this policy, a cold war be- 

tween Islam and communism today exists in 
nesia, Its duration is its principal un- 
u factor. 

Yet, free elections would give Indonesia's 
80 Millions, the majority of them adherents 
of Islam, an opportunity to peacefully de- 

e their future. 
the eyes of many, an Islamic-dominated 
Fovernment would not necessarily spell the 
li to Republican unity. There is relatively 
ttle friction between Islam and either 
Christianity or Hinduism or Buddhism here. 
. the first formal opposition to Pre- 
mier Ali's Government stemmed from a 
on in Parliament between the cross and 
Crescent, between the Moslem and Roman 
Catholic factions, Since then they have been 
Joined in the opposition by the Protestant 


The President’s recent declarations have 
drawn expected support from Nationalist- 
Communist circles. The opposition, on the 
other hand, has questioned why Mr. Sukarno 
does not deem the election of Soviet Prime 
Minister Georgi M. Malenkov and Commu- 
nist Chinese chieftain Mao Tse-tung as hon- 
2 chairmen of the PKI as an example of 
Creign intrigue inside an Indonesian domes- 
© political party. They also may wonder 
Why the President may refer to the United 
tates in a lecture to Surabaya students as 
re imperialist” while not even vaguely 

terring to the march of the new-style im- 
Perlalism of the Communist world. 


On the Other Foot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 
Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 


ta nimous consent to have printed in 
e Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “On the Other Foot,” published 
in the Zeeland Record for March 8, 1956. 
The Zeeland Record is one of Michigan's 
outstanding newspapers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On THE Orner Foor 


There are a number of sayings which are 
widely known and which apply very well to- 
day to the antics of the Democratic high 
command in regard to President Eisenhower's 
announcement of last week that he will be 

to run for a second term if the Re- 
publican Party wishes him to do so. 

One of these sayings is: “It makes a differ- 
ence whose ox is being gored,” and another, 
perhaps more widely known, is: “The shoe is 
on the other foot.” 

Aware of the great popularity of Mr. Eisen- 
hower, the Democrats have been ardently 
hoping for months that his announcement 
would be negative. In fact, many of their 
public utterances have been obviously de- 
signed to try to influence that decision. 

While Mr. Eisenhower held his own coun- 
sel, the Democrats have confined their at- 
tacks to what might be termed “sniping.” 
But now that their worst fears are realized 
and they know that they have quite a job in 
defeating such a popular President, the wraps 
are coming off and the attacks are getting 
more personal, 

It used to be that political ethics, already 
considered low enough by many, dictated 
that the opposition refrain from attacking 
a candidate because of his health or physical 
deformity. It was a matter of, shall we say, 
reciprocal courtesy. 

But now the Democrats, with the presi- 
dential campaign not yet underway of- 
ficially, are throwing away the rules and, if 
the current action is any Indication, no 
holds will be barred. 

Such a deliberate campaign to undermine 
confidence in the President's ability to serve 
comes in particularly bad taste from the 
Democrats, who themselves, just a very few 
short years ago, were knowingly perpetrating 
a great deceit of the American public in 
regard to President Roosevelt’s health. 

It is an open secret that Mr. Roosevelt's 
health had begun to fall even before he 
sought his third term im 1940. But the 
Democrats were very careful to keep that a 
secret. 

When Mr. Roosevelt ran for his 4th term 
in 1944 he was indeed a very sick man, 
and the top brass of the party knew it well. 
News photographers were barred from taking 
any pictures that might catch the haggard 
expression Mr. Roosevelt carried when his 
guard was down. To use a blunt descrip- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt literally had to be car- 
ried into the White House for his fourth 


term. 

But despite the fact that this was also 
well known to the Republican high com- 
mand, it is to their credit that they refused 
to trade on it. Nor did they point to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s polio crippled legs as being a 
drawback to his doing the duties of his 
office. 

In contrast to the Democrat pattern of per- 
sonal sniping, it is most refreshing the way 
President Eisenhower frankly and completely 
took the American public into his confidence 
and put the entire matter of a second term 
squarely in their hands, 

Never in our memory has a high public of- 
ficial been so straightforward with the peo- 
ple. 

Although Democrats are trying to instill 
fear in the public mind that Mr. Eisenhower 
will not be able to finish out another term, 
the President's frank statement and the 
testimony of the country’s most eminent 
heart docters should allay that fear. 

Admitting that there is always some ele- 
ment of chance that Mr. Eisenhower may 
suffer another attack, his medical report 
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places the President's health on a par with 
probably any one of the candidates in the 
Democrat Party who are seeking to replace 
him. Are they suggesting that the doctors 
are falsifying? 

We believe the American public recognizes 
the truth and appreciates the complete 
frankness with which President Eisenhower 
discussed his condition with them. And 
we think they will believe the President when 
he says that he is able to fully perform the 
duties of the office. 

Democrat attempts to infer that he can- 
not do the job are the same as saying that 
Mr, Eisenhower's message to the American 
people last Friday night was a complete 
fraud. 

It wasn't—and the people know it. 


Address by New York Secretary of State 
Carmine G. De Sapio at a Dinner Before 
the Hapoel Hamizrachi Council of 
Greater New York, New York City, Sun- 
day Evening, March 18, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing address of the Honorable Carmine G. 
De Sapio, secretary of state, State of 
New York, delivered before the dinner 
of the Hapoel Hamizrachi Council of 
Greater New York, in New York City, 
on March 18, 1956: 

My good friends, it is a very great pleasure 
for me to join with you this evening in pay- 
ing tribute to a great Zionist leader and to 
a man whose piousness and dedication have 
set him before the world as a symbol of 
character, integrity, and leadership. 

I am very grateful for this opportunity to 
meet with you, and to give expression to 
those sentiments and to those emotions 
which shock and horrify all decent people. 
It is easier for me, as a Christian, to articu- 
late the nausea and the shame of recent 
events in the Middle East, because it is un- 
derstandably difficult for Jews—who have 
such deep spiritual and traditional ties with 
Israel—to take the position which cries out 
to be taken; to say the things which beg 
to be said and to do what humanity impells 
be done. 

It is time for the Dr. Bernard Bergmans 
of America, and for his and your conter- 
parts throughout the world, to have the re- 
sponsibility of Israel shared by your Chris- 
tian brothers, and to have the challenge for 
preserving democracy in the Middle East 
shared by all freedom-loving people. 

It is time to declare that Israel is not a 
problem for Jews, but that Israel is a bastion 
for world survival. It is time to call oppor- 
tunism by its correct name and to give the 
lie to the diplomatic double-talk which seeks 
to place upon the alter of expediency the 
dreams and the prayers of generations and 
the lives of millions. It is time to end 
political bigotry. It is time to build the 
kind of policies and the kind of philosophy 
upon which freedom can be sustained and 
only upon which justice can survive. 

It is not enough that Jews for thousands 
of years have dreamed of the promised home- 
land. It is not enough that Jews in count- 
less numbers have had their blood spilled 
by ruthless despots. It is not enough that 
Jews all over the world have contributed to 
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the growth and development of civilization 
against enormous odds and in the face of 
violent social and moral shackles. And tt 
is not even enough that a tiny Republic 
opened its arms and its heart and its limited 
bounty to the refugees of the world and 
gave them not only haven, but hope; not 
only peace, but promise. 

None of this is enough. None of the past 
suffering and the agony and the toll and 
the terror of years and years of bigotry and 

ess is enough. Now, again, the 
dream must be shattered, the hope crushed, 
the resolution, the determination, and the 
peace destroyed. And in what interest? In 
the interest of oil? Partly. In the interest 
of airbases? Partly. In the interest of poor 
judgment? Partly. In the interest of cal- 
lousness? Partly. 

The tragic fact is that in the combined, 
agonizing interest of all of these, together 
with bungling stupidity, Israel today stands 
on the verge of annihilation. 

On February 24, 1956, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles—this Nation's official 
spokesman before the world - told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee: Saudi- 
Arabia practices very rigorously certain reli- 
gious doctrines, and they have felt for a 
long time—it goes back centures—a very 
particular animosity toward the Jews, be- 
cause they credited the assassination of 
Mohammed to a Jew.” 

This was said by the Secretary of State 
of the United States of America—a state- 
ment which he later withdrew, after, as he 
admitted, his advisers had told him he was 
wrong about Mohammed. 

Does this statement by the Secretary of 
State sound familiar to you? For how many 
years now have the Jews been accused of 
the kinds of sins which encourage religious 
wars, unholy crusades and wholesale plunder 
on the pretext of religious revenge? What 
do you imagine Adolf Hitler would have said 
under similar circumstances? And what do 
you imagine Khrushchev says in support of 
his position? Indeed, what have the tyrants 
and terrorists said through the ages—to 
excuse their ruthless destruction—that our 
Secretary of State didn’t say just 3 weeks 

7 
was it a slip of the tongue? Was it per- 
haps a sly attempt to condition the Ameri- 
can people to an indifferent attitude toward 
the Middle East by characterizing the un- 
rest there as religious rebellion? Or if, as 
he said, be was merely mistaken in his 
statement, how many such mistakes can we 
from a man who brings us one day 
to the brink of war, and the next day to the 
brink of spiritual and moral bankruptcy? 

How many mistakes, and how many mis- 
statements, and how many misrepresenta- 
tions must we be expected to accept from 
the architect of America’s foreign policy? 

How many contradictions, and how many 
retractions, and how many apologies must 
we tolerate? 

America represents herself to the world as 
the arsenal for democracy; the bulwark of 
liberty and the guardian of peace, And so 
one day we tell the world that we will re- 
main neutral in the Middle East and the 
next day we proceed to send tanks to Saudi- 
Arabia. 

The following day we tell the world that 
we will halt the shipment of these tanks, 
and then we send them anyway. One day 
America tells the world that it will not help 
Israel and then the next day it tells Israel 
that it has an open mind. 

One day, one thing; the next, another. 
And while all this is going on, the Secre- 
tary of State expresses the judgment that all 
that the Arabs are doing are practicing re- 
ligious doctrines which are based upon their 
belief that the Jews killed Mohammed. This 
statement—both in terms of historic ac- 
curacy and in p to represent the 
thinking of the Arabs—is as false and vicious 
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as the nefarious lies in the counterfeit Pro- 
tocols of Zion. 

But the Secretary of State blandly declares 
that his advisers had told him he was wrong, 
as he gallantly withdraws the statement. 
And while it is true that remarks can be 
expunged from a record, you can never erase 
the philosophy; the meaning; the drive 
which such a remark represents. For here 
is a profound illustration of the great dan- 
ger, not only which Israel faces, but which 
all of us face, as justice stands on the brink 
of destruction. 

This diplomacy of doubletalk and double- 
dealing just has to be stopped. This diplo- 
macy of dedication to private profit at the 
expense.of international morality has to be 
stopped. This diplomacy of talking tough 
to Russia, and helping her to destroy Israel, 
has to be stopped. 

My good friends, bigotry must be stopped. 

But Israel, ladies and gentlemen, is neither 
the beginning nor the end, It is part of a 
pattern. It is the same pattern which al- 
lowed India to be wooed into the Com- 
munist orbit. It Is the pattern which made 
possible a new understanding between Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet. It is the pattern of 
the delivery of a large portion of Indochina 
to Red totalitarianism. And it is the pat- 
tern for Russia's success in penetrating the 
Middle East. 

And that is why Israel is not a problem 
for Jews, but a problem rather, for all the 
free world. That is why it is equally the 
duty of every Christian who cherishes free- 
dorh and justice to protect, to strengthen, 
and to bulld that gallant little bulwark for 
democracy and peace. 

I am proud—prouder than I can say—to 
be able to participate with you in this dinner 
tonight, a dinner which honors a great 
leader at the same time that it provides 
the funds to build shelters along Israel's 
troubled borders. 

Rabbi Bergman’s life and work repre- 
sent an inspiration not only to those of 
his religion, but to all those who respect 
truth and who love God. And your great 
Zionist organization, which Dr. Bergman 
heads, acts not only as a militant vigilante 
of faith and a teacher of truth, but has also 
established 72 agricultural settlements; 30 
housing developments; 80 children’s institu- 
tions and a network of schools in the prom- 
ised land. 

To Dr. Bergman and to you, my friends, T 
extend my warm congratulations as a Cath- 
olic and my deep gratitude as an Amer- 


You have never—nor will you ever—be 
alone. For your work is just, your cause is 
noble, and you are possessed of the blessings 
of God. 

Thank you very much. 


Death of Gen. Dro Drastamat Kanayan, 
Armenian Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately those who fight for the liberty 
and freedom from oppression of their 
peoples are not always rewarded with 
victory during their lifetime. It is all 
the more significant, then, that we take 
cognizance of those who have fought so 
hard and yet are called from this life 
while their work is yet incomplete. 


April 12 


Gen. Dro Kanayan, a leader loved by 
all his fellow Armenians and by others 
throughout the world, is such a man. 

Even though he knew that the objec- 
tives for which he fought might never 
be reached while he lived, he never ceased 
to fight because he believed in those basic 
principles of freedom and liberty for his 
people. 

His life can serve as an inspiring ex- 
ample to all. In recognition of his work. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Hairenik Weekly of 
March 15, 1956, which covers the life of 
this great man. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 8 

DRO DRASTAMAT KANAYAN 


Dro, baptismal name Drastamat Kanayan, 
the hero of Bash Abaran and one of the 
Armenian Revolution’s the last of the 
Mohicans, closed his eyes forever in New 
England Deaconess Hospital, Boston, last 
Thursday, March 8, at 8:45 p. m., leaving his 
family, his beloved organization, the Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Federation, and a host of 
freedom-loving Armenians prostrate with 
grief. 

The list of Dro’s heroic exploits in the 
fight for Armenia's liberation from Turkish 
and czarist tyrannies is legion, but he is best 
known for his victory at Bash Abaran, 1 of 
the 3 crucial battles of 1918—Sardarapat and 
Karakilisseh—whose victory saved the rem- 
nants of the Armenian people from certain 
extinction and set the stage for the procla- 
mation of the independent Republic of Ar- 
menia, At that time Dro’s division guarded 
the very gates of Erivan, the capital of Ar- 
menia, and his decisive victory, combined 
with the victory on the two other fronts, 
forced the Turk to recognize the Armenian 
right to independence. 

Although the son of an affluent family, he 
renounced wealth, comfort, and a secure 
future, and chose the thorny path of the 
revolution for the liberation of his beloved 
people. He did not even finish his educa- 
tion, but from early youth he took up a life 
which was full of adventure and peril, and 
in that life he forged a record which has 
become a legend among the Armenians. 

He was a dedicated soldler of the revolu- 
tion, resolute, proud, and fearless. He never 
knew defeat, and he came out of all his 
battles unscathed. Early in his youth he 
went after the tormentors of the Armenian 
people. It was he who rid the Armenian 
people of two of its worst executioners, Na- 
gashitze, the military commander of Baku, 
and General Alikhanov, the governor of Alex- 
andropol, who had incited the Tartar hordes 
to massacre the Armenian populace. 

During the Armeno-Tartar bloody encoun- 
ters of 1905 he was the right arm of the 
Armenian Reyolutionary Federation, which 
organized the defense stands under the lead- 
ership of the incomparable revolutionary 
leader, Nicol Duman, 

Later, in 1916, as commander of the Second 
Armenian Volunteer Brigade, and in the en- 
suing unequal fights preparatory to the in- 
dependence of Armenia, as commander of 
the Bash Abaran front, he was invincible 
and led his soldiers from victory to victory- 

During World War I, having for his su- 
preme concern the fate of the thousands of 
stranded Armenians within the battle zone. 
he carried out an extremely sensitive and 
perilous mission which he completed suc- 
cessfully and was instrumental in saving 
thousands of Armenian lives from massacre 
and the rigors of deportation. 

He continued his sacred work during the 
peace years, relentlessly pursuing the merits 
of the Armenian cause before the nations 
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With a clarity, sincerity, and a devotion which 
compelled the respect of all. His presence 
in the dispersion, from the Middle East to 
the United States, inspired the multitudes 
and kept alive the fire of patriotism, the love 
Of the fatherland, and the eternal struggle 
for freedom. 
He was one of the last of the heroes of the 
nian Revolution, Andranik, Keri, Hama- 
zsp, Prince Arghutyan, Nicol Duman, Murad 
Of Sebastia, Sepouh, whose sacrifices wrote a 
us page in the history of the Armenians. 
All homage and glory to the memory of a 
great Armenian. 


Those Biased Polls 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I include the following editorial 

the Reading (Pa.) New Era: 
THOSE Brasen POLLS 

So-called public opinion polls are going 
to be used more than ever this year in an 
attempt to influence the election outcome. 

Although they pretend to be scientific, 

Opinion polls as applied to the thoughts 
and actions of voters at some future date are 
little more than the opinion of those who 
Pay for the poll—taking invariably organiza- 

and businesses sympathetic to the Re- 
Publican cause. 
Ngressman GEORGE M. RHODES, during a 
Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
Mittee hearing on Republic plans for higher 
Postal rates, remarked that polls were being 
Used to influence opinion rather than to re- 
cord opinion. 

From past experiences we are inclined to 
agree that this is true. The Literary Digest 
debacle back in 1936 and the distortions of 
Politakers in the Truman victory of 1948 
&re outstanding examples of inaccuracies in 


Only recently. in Minnesota's Democratic 

ential primary, the Minneapolis Trib- 

Une predicted in a statewide poll that Stev- 

enson would receive 52 percent of the vote, 

Auver 39 percent, and 9 percent unde- 

cided, Actually, Kerauver got 57 percent 
and Stevenson 43 percent. 

Pollster George Gallup sald on November 
14, 1948, after the Truman repudiation of 
All polls, that election polls serve no possible 

al good. 

Maybe Gallup learned his lesson but we 
Seriously doubt it. In fact, a new kind of 
Popularity poll is conducted regularly to 
determine the degree with which President 

nhower, and-Democratic challengers such 
as Kefauver, Stevenson, and Harriman are 
ed by the people. 

One such poll permits individuals to rate 
Popularity on a scale that ranges from plus 

to minus 5, Obviously, ah individual who 
goes all the way in registering popularity 
With a plus 5 still will have only 1 vote 
on election day. Yet, the plus 5 popularity 
°pinion gives undue weight to the candidate. 

Natually, if a poll can be rigged to give 

dent Eisenhower a popularity factor of 

or 69 percent, it might convey the un- 
Pression that 68 or 69 percent of the voters 
are going to cast ballots for him next No- 
Vember. Here is definitely a poll being used 


influence, rather than measure, public 
Opinion, 
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Most polls are hit-or-miss at best. Few 
people have ever been interviewed by a 
major poll, or know someone who was, Fur- 
thermore, the average citizen keeps bis 
politics to himself until he gets into the 
voting booth. 

Voters would do well to remember that big 
business money and big publishers like Henry 
Luce of Time magazine use their polis to 
sway public opinion, if they can, 

The only reliable poll is a record of candi- 
dates’ votes on important issues. If you stick 
to that kind of information the chances are 
you will vote for your own economic interest 
without the aid of distorted popularity gauge 
that bears little or no relationship to the 
bread and butter issues affecting workers“ 
lives, 


H. R, 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, like nearly 
every other Member of the House who 
represents a substantial agricultural dis- 
trict, I have followed the developments 
on H. R. 12 through this House in the 
Ist session of the 84th Congress, and 
more recently the deliberation by the 


other body of Congress, both in the Agri- . 


culture Committee and when it was on 
the floor for amendment and debate. 
Also through the members of the con- 
ference committee I have kept abreast 
of the deliberations of the House and 
the Senate conferees in formulating the 
conference report now before the House. 

I do not take the position that it is 
by any means a perfect bill, nor that 
it is a complete answer to the many 
agricultural problems existing in north- 
east Kansas. I do feel, however, that 
it offers the best possible opportunity 
for improving the agricultural economy 
in my district, and I am going to vote 
for the adoption of the conference re- 
port. 

On the matter of parity, my colleagues 
from the Middle Western States are fa- 
miliar with the provisions of H. R. 9861, 
which I recently introduced providing 
for what is known as a graduated parity 
on the basic agricultural commodities. 
I firmly believe that legislation pro- 
viding for graduated parity as proposed 
in H. R. 9861, or others similar to it, 
would be for the best interests of the 


_overall agricultural economy. I also be- 


lieve that such provision is economically 
sound and I will continué to support such 
legislation, I further feel that such par- 
ity provision carries more of the bene- 
fit to the individual farmer than does 
rigid 90-percent parity, and at the same 
time incorporates the advantages of flex- 
ible parity now in effect by reducing the 
incentive on high production. I do feel, 
however, that supplemental income is 
mandatory for agriculture in 1956, and 
the provisions of the conference report 
now before us appears to be the only 
alternative. 

I further feel that the conference re- 
port is remiss in not taking into account 
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the voluntary reduction of basic crops 
that has taken place, especially on the 
smaller farms. This has had the effect 
of lower basic allotments than would 
normally have occurred, and which have 
been further reduced in view of our 
recent surpluses. On the small farms 
the resulting allotments have become so 
low that it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to maintain a sound economic 
farm unit. Continuing on this basis of 
allotments, we are penalizing the farm- 
ers who have adopted good farming 
practices and favoring the operator who 
continued to keep every acre possible 
planted to a cereal crop. 

On the matter of domestic parity for 
wheat, I am willing to present the matter 
to the farmers for their approval as pro- 
vided in this conference report, but I 
seriously question that it will work to the 
advantage of the First District of Kan- 
sas if it is approved by referendum. 

Although the $100,000 limitation 
placed in the bill by the Senate on the 
amount of a commodity credit loan 
available to any one operator was not 
realistic, at least it was a step in the right 
direction. I regret this deletion was 
made by the conference committee, as it 
appears evident to me the program over 
the years has been most favorable to the 
big operator at the expense of the fam- 
ily-size farm, In my opinion the maxi- 
mum commodity credit loan should not 
have exceeded $50,000, and more prob- 
ably 825,000 would have been a realistic 
limitation. 

As stated before, however, I am going 
to vote for the passage of the bill, 


Inter-American Solidarity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, in cele- 
brating this Pan American Day, we are 
celebrating the 66th anniversary of that 
day in 1890 whea the American Republics 
united to form an association now known 
as the Organization of American States— 
an organization which constitutes the 
oldest international association of the 
world. In commemorating this event 
symbolic in the history of the Western 
Hemisphere—and indeed the whole. 
world—Americans throughout the 21 
American Republics may well take pride 
in the significance and importance of 
their continuous efforts in achieving the 
inter-American solidarity which exists 
today. For this deep-seated solidarity 
has many roots and has survived many 
difficulties. 

Even before the end of the colonial 
period, during the last quarter of the 
18th and first quarter of the 19th cen- 
turies, certain concepts were evolving 
throughout the Western Hemisphere 
which have provided a unique framework 
for the special relationship characteristic 
of inter-American relations from 1826 
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through modern times. This unique 
framework was compounded, first, from 
a feeling of distinctness from the Euro- 
peans, Asians, Africans, and others; sec- 
ond, from a heritage common to all peo- 
ples who have shared in chiseling out of 
a formidable wilderness a new way of 
life built upon courage, self-reliance, 
and determination; and, finally, from 
the mutual respect and understanding 
common to peoples who have freed 
themselves from colonial domination. 

The history of inter-American rela- 
tions which began in the early 19th 
century, falls essentially into three eras. 
The first, 1810-95, was highlighted by 
the evolvement in 1823 of the Monroe 
Doctrine—a doctrine designed primarily 
to protect the Western Hemisphere from 
European interference. However, dur- 
ing this period each of the republics was 
concerned with its internal affairs. In 
the United States attention was concen- 
trated during the middle of the century 
on its Civil War and subsequently upon 
the mighty western movement. In Latin 
America in the early part of the 18th 
century, upheaval was rampant. Until 
1825 when the last of the republics had 
freed themselves from European political 
domination, waves of revolution swept 
from the Isthmus of Panama to the 
Straits of Magellan. Following that 
great convulsion, the nations of the new 
free world were still concerned that 
European powers would return and re- 
conquer their hard-won lands. To off- 
set such a threat, Simon Bolivar, the 
great liberator of northern Latin Amer- 
ica, convened a congress in Panama in 
1826 to discuss measures for hemispheric 
defense. And out of this congress, came 
a treaty of perpetual union, league and 
confederation. The treaty related to 
means for common defense, peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes and the maintenance 
of the territorial integrity of the mem- 
bers of the confederation—a theme 
which in essence has permeated all sub- 
sequent conferences. However, the 
hopes envisioned in the purpose of that 
significant congress and its subsequent 
treaty were not quickly realized. As in 
the United States, the new republics were 
busy with their internal affairs, and the 
period from 1826 was punctuated with 
civil wars and intrahemispheric clashes. 
Nonetheless, still faced with the possi- 
bility of reconquest by Spain, the various 
republics continued to meet from time to 
time to consider defense measures, the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, cooper- 
ation in commerce and navigation, and, 
later, questions of law and the control 
of contagious diseases. Thus, the dream 
of inter-American cooperation was far 
from lost. 

The second major era in inter-Ameri- 
can relations began in 1889 when the 
United States invited the American Re- 
publics to the first International Con- 
ference of American States here in 
Washington. This conference—the first 
of the series of modern conferences— 
was called to consider peaceful means 
of settling disputes and means of im- 
proving commercial relations among the 
American countries. From this confer- 
ence came a multilateral treaty for the 
arbitration of disputes and the estab- 
lishment of that momentous “interna- 
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tional Union of American Republics” 
which we commemorate today. This in- 
ternational union was not a political 
union, but, rather, a commercial one. 
A permanent bureau which constituted 
its secretariat was located in Washing- 
ton. In 1910 this bureau was renamed 
the Pan American Union, and its terms 
of reference were expanded in keeping 
with the broadened scope of the cooper- 
ative plans of the international union 
which as the years passed had moved 
into the realm of economic, social, and 
cultural affairs as well as the purely 
commercial. All of these factors con- 
tributed to and weyé indicative of closer 
understanding and hemispheric solidar- 
ity. 

However, the real high tide of inter- 
American relations was during the pe- 
riod 1933-1956, which constitutes the 
third era of these relations. Before this 
time, though there had been a steady 
development in the direction of inter- 
American solidarity along cultural and 
economic lines, there had been political 
difficulties which at times had been se- 
rious enough to threaten the Interna- 
tional Union. But with the shift of posi- 
tion by the United States at the Mon- 
tevideo Conference in 1933 concerning 
the question of intervention and with 
the conclusion there of a Convention on 
the rights and duties of states more in 
accord with th eviews of the Latin Amer- 
ican states than had been our stand in 
the past, the good-neighbor policy was 
launched, In the subsequent period from 
1933 to 1946 numerous conferences were 
held, each resulting in stronger declara- 
tions of solidarity than before. With 
the outbreak of World War II all but 
one of the Latin American nations con- 
tributed its full cooperation to the war 
effort. ‘The Chapultepec Conference 
held in 1945 provided for continued joint 
defense of all the states of the hemi- 
sphere in case of aggression against any 
one of them, for steps to strengthen the 
inter-American system by increasing the 
authority of the Pan American Union, 
and for the establishment of an Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council. 
But the meetings in 1947 and 1948 not 
only put the cooperation which had ex- 
isted during the war years on a per- 
manent basis, but also reaffirmed the 
principles of inter-American solidarity 
which had been developing over the en- 
tire century. At the conference in Bra- 
zil in 1947, the American states adopted 
the Inter-American Treaty of Recipro- 
cal Assistance which provided for per- 
manent collective self-defense in the 
event of an armed attack or threat 
against the peace and security of any 
one of the signatories, from within or 
from outside the hemisphere. At the 
Conference in Columbia in 1948, they 
adopted the Bogotá pact which consoli- 
dated and coordinated the many earlier 
agreements on arbitration and other 
peaceful means for settling disputes 
among member states. It was also at 
this conference that the Inter-American 
system was given its new name—the Or- 
ganization of American States. The new 
charter, in addition to tightening the 
administrative organization, reaffirmed 
the Organization's concern with cultural, 
social, and intellectual matters. The Or- 
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ganization of American States has al- 
ready effectively proved its strength in 
times of crisis as exemplified by its 
swift action and dramatic success in con- 
nection with various controversies and 
threatening situations which have arisen 
since 1948. 

But aside from the happy example to 
the world of a group of 21 nations liv- 
ing side by side, not always agreeing, 
but still managing to work our differ- 
ences within the framework of an effec- 
tive inter-American system, the influ- 
ence of this remarkable system reaches 
far beyond the confines of its hemi- 
spheric borders in still other ways. It 
was upon the insistence of the Latin 
American countries that adequate pro- 
vision was included in the United Na- 
tions Charter for the continued exist- 
ence and operation of the regional or- 
ganization system upon which so much 
emphasis has been placed in recent 
years. In fact, the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance was the 
first regional agreement signed under 
the provision of article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. Moreover, it was upon 
this regional agreement that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization itself was 
later modeled. 

In the area of technical assistance and 
economic cooperation, the inter-Amer- 
ican system has also proved of partic- 
ular significance. For the United States 
sponsored program of extensive cultural 
and technical interchange with Latin 
American countries under the aegis of 
the good-neighbor policy in which in 
effect served as a proving ground for 
the many successful technical-assistance 
programs which ‘have since been 
launched throughout the world. 

The impressive spectacle of 21 inde- 
pendent and individualistic republics 
quietly, steadily, and persistently work- 
ing together in an atmosphere of dig- 
nity and harmony for the cause of peace 
and democracy, has always been a source 
of pride in the Western Hemisphere and 
a source of admiration in hemispheres 
other than our own. But today, with 
the threat of communism as great if not 
greater throughout the world than it has 
ever been in the past, we dare not rest 
on our laurels. We must, at every level 
of our international relations—the po- 
litical, the economic, the cultural, and 
the social—rededicate ourselves to the 
service of that solidarity on which our 
splendid inter-American system stands, 
and in so doing rededicate ourselves to 
the service of the cause of world peace 
and progress. = 


Another Communist Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 
Mr, PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of the 


Members of Congres a most praisewor- 
thy editorial. 
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The nullification of the sedition stat- 
utes of 42 sovereign States, in a recent 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, is a glaring example of devious 
legalistic quibbling, 

The tortuous reasoning of the Su- 
Preme Court comes close to abolishing 
the sovereign power of the 48 States in 
the fleld of sedition. The will of the 
Supreme Court is imposed and substi- 
tuted for the will of the people of the 
States and for the will of the Nation as 
represented by the United States Con- 
Bress. 

This decision deprives Mis Nation of 
the benefit of the investigations of com- 
Munism, the enforcement of anti-Com- 


Munist laws, and the cooperation of 


State and local police with the Federal 
Government in this most serious crim- 
field. 

' The implications of this decision are 
Not baffling. Like many other recent de- 
Cisions of the court, it clearly and un- 
questionably gives aid and comfort to 
Communists throughout the world. It's 
Tesults are clear to everyone, including 
the members of the Supreme Court. 

I commend the editorial department 
of the Buffalo Evening News for their 
editorial of April 4, 1956, which follows: 

THE Courr LEGISLATES 


We find it hard to follow the Supreme 

's reasoning in holding that the sedi- 

tion statutes of 42 States are null and void 

because they conflict with the Federal laws 
on internal security. 

The court concedes that Congress did not 
Specifically assert exclusive Federal jurisdic- 
tion in the Smith Act or any other Federal 
law on the subject. In fact, as the 3 dissen- 

point out, the whole body of Federal 
internal security legislation is codified under 
& general provision that says the exact op- 
Posite: “Nothing in this title shall be held 
to take away or impair the jurisdiction of 

courts of the several States under the 
laws thereof.” The dissenting justices fur- 
ther note that throughout the period since 
the Smith Act was passed, many States have 
had their own sedition acts on the books, 
Many others have passed such laws, and Con- 
gress, while voting many amendments and 
additions to the Federal laws, has made no 
Move to discourage parallel State legislation. 

Yet the majority of the Court, speaking 
through Chief Justice Warren; ‘finds in the 
overall fabric of Federal antisubversion leg- 
islation a clear intent by Congress to occupy 
the whole field. So the States are told, in 
effect, to forget about trying to unearth sub- 
Yersive conspiracies and leave that to the 

eral security agencies. Such conspira- 
cies cannot be prosecuted any longer under 
State sedition laws. 

In support of this position, the Warren 
pinion notes that the various State laws 
are in nd sense uniform, that some are 
studiously drawn, while others are vague 
and almost wholly without proper safe- 
guards. But the court wasn't ruling on the 
General validity of a multitude of statutes. 
It was considering specifically the Pennsyl- 
Vania statutes. If that one was weak on due 
Process it could be stricken down on that 
Account, and other legislatures, with laws 
exhibiting similar fralltfes, would have to 
take heed. But this is far from justifying a 
finding that all State laws on the subject are 
in conflict with the Federal plan, especially 
in the absence of any clear congressional 
mandate to that effect. 

What the court seems to be saying is that 
many State sedition laws are objectionable, 
80 it might be better to leave the whole 
Subject of internal security to the Federal 
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Government. But if that is what the court 
had in mind, it was declaring what the policy 
should be, not what the law is. It is not the 
Supreme Court's function to make the laws, 
but to interpret them. And in reading the 
Federal laws which were cited in this case, 
we find it hard to see in them anything other 
than the three dissenters (Justices 
Reed, Burton, and Minton) did: that Con- 
gress has declared no intent to preempt the 
sedition fleld, and that until and unless it 
does, the various States should have the right 
to use their own police powers, under con- 
stitutionally valid statutes, to punish sub- 
versive conspiracies. 


Reflections After the Washington 


Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, because I be- 
lieve the thoughts contained in the fol- 
lowing article are worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Members of this House, I am 
inserting an item from the Bulletin of 
the Slovak National Council Abroad, 
written by Dr. Joseph A. Mikus, director 
of the Slovak League Press Bureau, 


Washington, D.C. 


REFLECTIONS AFTER THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 


(By Dr, Joseph A. Mikus, director of the 
Slovak League Press Bureau, Washington, 
D. C.) 

The cold war has reached a new phase. As 
long as it had concerned itself with the 
ideological conflict between democracy and 
communism, and with religious persecutions 
and the imprisonment of ecclesiastics and of 
patriots somewhere beyond the Iron Cur- 
tain or in China, the average Englishman 
and the average American did not seem to be 
overly disturbed by it. God's in His heaven, 
and China's far away,” apparently summed 
up the attitude of the common man as he 
went about his daily rounds with quiet de- 
tachment. 

Now, however, the world of the Soviets has 
its political position so sirongiy intrenched 
that it ventures to contemplate not only the 
psychological facets of war with the West, 
but certain practical expressions of its hostile 
attitude, too. It can indulge aspirations to 
economic rivalry; it can study access to West- 
ern markets and their control; it can at- 
tempt the export of arms and munitions to 
those areas where such armaments can en- 
danger the points of opposition or of de- 
fense now maintained by the West. It can 
even manage loans at usurious rates ne- 
gotiable by political notes. We awaken to a 
realization that this is no longer a mere 
abstruse metaphysical disputation as to 
whether man was created by God or whether 
he is just a biological accident of matter. 
This newest mode of encounter doubtless 
engages but little of the Western World's 
intellectual capacities but it strikes a super- 
latively more telling blow upon its very skin 
and bone. 

Britain's position in the world is intrinsic- 
ally dependent upon the freedom of the seas 
and on world trade. Once the ports and 
the free lanes now open to her merchant 
ships are throttled, there will be no more 
validity to the hypothesis that Piccadilly 
Circus in London is the umbillicus of the 
world. And it is possible that those lanes 
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can be closed by the very weapons now being 
produced for Egypt by Communist-con- 
trolled Czechoslovakia. ` 

This is the essence of the appalling reall- 
zation which companioned the British Prime 
Minister on his recent trip to Washington, 
The President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, however, 
could hardly restrict their study of condi- 
tions_posed by these new developments of 
the cold war without surveying them in rela- 
tionship to the growth of world communism 
as a whole; for, as matters stand, it happens 
that since 1917 bolshevism has created in 
the midst of the free world one mammoth 
concentration and labor camp. This pre- 
serve where communistic will dominates ab- 
solutely is not only an area sealed to the 
world and isolated for its own interests, hut 
it is communism's politico-military platform 
by which it plots to overpower those nations 
which still remain free. Once they, too, are 
under the dictatorship of Moscow, it hopes 
Si N its aim of a world proletarian 
S P 

As long as the Red world is economically 
overshadowed by other nations, however, it 
stands to reason that it cannot engage in 
open warfare against the democracies; until 
it attains that hoped-for economic suprem- 
acy, it has no satisfying assurance of victory. 
For this reason, it is still content with or- 
ganizing preliminary circumscribed or local 
strifes (China, Korea, Indochina) in the hope 
that in one or another country it may fall 
to the lot of communistic leaders there to 
succeed in gaining the ascendancy and in 
seizing the local government. In other coun- 
tries where it has at least some foothold or 
some rooted operative agencies, it parcels out 
advice to its party members forecasting how, 
by means of the magic national front, they 
will in time be in a position to take over 
the entire machinery of government even 
with little or no resistance from within as 
this was remarkably demonstrated in central 
and in Eastern Europe after 1945. 

And so we note that, as a consequence of 
these tactics, the world of concentration 
camps shows a steadily progressive growth. 
Its sentry posts, its lookouts, and its ob- 
servation towers penetrate into more and 
more free territory. At the same time, speak- 
ing more or less figuratively, the reflectors 
and machineguns of the Communist police 
force keep all the inhabitants of this barbed 
wire-bounded world under nerve-debilitat- 
ing control. For its subjected people to un- 
dertake any sizable movement in protest, 
apart from acts of individual despair, is an 
unthinkable venture. Let us try to under- 
stand why. 

While this concentration empire is unable 
by dint of its slave exactions to balance 
its own economic needs and to furnish sup- 
plies necessary for even the bare sustenance 
of its dependents, it does manage to provide 
for basic necessitites by a peaceful exchange 
of commodities with the world of democracy. 
While internal order is enforced in this 
earthly purgatory-land by the machinegun- 
ners of the omnipotent MVD or, in the en- 
slaved states, by officers of ‘national safety,” 
the masters of Janus-like double-facedness 
and Soviet charm—Bulganin, Krushchev, 
Molotov, Zorin, et al.—preserve trade and 
diplomatic relations with the free world. 
They seem to be bent on outdoing each other 
in a contest of caviar-yodka parties, as they 
vouch to the western world that their in- 
tentions are all centered on peace, on uni- 
versal diplomatic friendliness. At the same 
time, they are busy magnanimously signing 
non-intervention pacts and charters of hu- 
man rights, denouncements of colonialism, 
documents guaran the self determina- 
tion of nations, etc. Blandly they will tell 
you that they ask nothing but co-existence, 

And the guillible West, blind to the seamy 
side of these publicized manifestations of 
big-heartedness, actively contributes to the 
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very enslavement of that isolated and 
shackled world which is grossly denied its 
political birthright. This reprehensible atti- 
tude of the West is the only reason why 
communism has not only survived but has 
even thrived to the attainment of sueh dan- 
gerous proportions, The Red menace is in- 
dulgently warmed and fattened in the vital- 
nzing sunshine of the tolerance of the West. 
For this reason, too, the pressure of the yoked 
nations, though it might exert some cen- 
trifugal reaction on the inner walls of that 
concentration dungeon, finds itself likely 
to be spent and frustrated upon the torpid 
international structure of which the Soviet 
Union itself is an accepted member. Formal 
international recognition of the Soviet 
Union, its membership in the Security Coun- 
cil.of the United Nations, its active partcipa- 
tion in every significant international con- 
ference—all that serves but to advance the 
Soviets politically and helps externally to 
add prestige to Russia's position. Even if 
the poor Russian muzhik had a personal 
conviction that his Kremlin dictators are 
slave masters, he finds this Judgment con- 
troverted by western statesmen who par- 
ticipate in frequent Potemkin-engineered 
“peace conferences” with personalities rep- 
resenting world communism. Moscow had 
need of the Geneva Conference in order to 
be able to produce for its Russian workers in 
industry and collective farming those news 
photographs of Krushchev and Bulganin in 
the company of the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain and the Premier of France; in other 
words, for the “appeasement” of its own 
native element. Similarly did Moscow find 
it highly expedient to use for its own ad- 
vantage the news reports which were circu- 
lated about the peace messages sent by Bul- 
ganin to President Eisenhower. 

After the sterile aftermath of so many 
previous conferences, what should have been 
the underlying motive for this Washington 
meeting? The Hamlet problem confronting 
the West today amounts to this: Are the 
democracies capable of evolving worldwide 
global tactics to defeat communism or will 
they themselves ultimately be absorbed by 
it? A second question evolves from the an- 
swer to the first: Is the defeat of commu- 
nism possible without a resorting to atomic 
warfare? 

We sincerely believe that it is. If the 
major powers of the West would sever diplo- 
matic and economic relations with the Soviet 
orbit; if they would unanimously decree 
that the domestic crimes of communism 
must be pilloried even internationally; if 
they would direct to the organizers of the 
slave system of Moscow this message that 
they no longer have faith in meeting them at 
Geneva confabs and at similar seances at 
which the Communists summon before the 
eyes of the Western World the ghost of peace, 
a blessing they have long since consigned 
to the tomb—then assuredly, Moscow's 
dictators would shed not only the beaming 
smiles that wreathe their faces but also their 
swagger and their cocksureness in political 
maneuvering. And if the Western World 
would further draw itself up to its full 
honorable stature and declare that it has no 
more patience or interest in honoring the 
existence of the communistic system and 
that in every nation and territory it would 
choose to leave the fate of totalitarianism to 
the choice of the peoples themselves, ex- 
pressed in free elections, then such a stand 
would undermine the hardness of the brutal 
overlords and encourage healthy resistance 
on the part of the subjugated nations more 
than has anything else inspired them here- 

fore. Given such a situation, definite in- 

ernal action would be initiated and with 
psychological assistance from the West, it 
would culminate in the overthrow of these 
inhuman oppressors of mankind. 
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The subject of the Washington Conference 
has not been divulged. We do not know nor 
can we surmise what its practical outcome 
will be, There is as yet no indication as to 
whether or not the West will undertake a 
new mode of conduct. However, if Prime 
Minister Anthony Eden came to Washington 
merely to negotiate the export of goods from 
the West to China, then assuredly, this latest 
meeting has been a grand fiasco. 

The pronouncement which President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Eden signed 
after the 3-day meeting and which is to be 
entered in the archives of the cold war as 
the “Washington Declaration” Is truly a re- 
markable paper which, according to Eden, 
brilliantly summarizes the political philoso- 
phy of the Western democracies as they cur- 
rently confront communism. An aching 
world, however, is surfeited with such funda- 
mental declarations of the West against com- 
munism. There have been so many of them 
that it is time to wonder whether one addi- 
tional one might not have the inflationary 
capacity in respect to all the previous ones. 
What the West needs today more urgently 
than salt is not hollow pronouncements but 
deeds. 


The Scrap Trade and Steel Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the Waste 
Trade Journal of April 7, 1956, which 
sets forth the position of the scrap trade 
in attacks on the industry by steel mills: 
STEEL MILL Prorrrs Soar Despire HIGHER 

Scrap Prices 


Steel mills blame the scrap tron trade for 
almost everything, with the possible excep- 
tion of the weather. 

If the price of scrap goes up, the steel mills 
holler blue murder that the dealers are ex- 
porting too much thereby creating a domes- 
tic shortage and endangering the welfare of 
the Nation. 

If the steel mills want to advance the price 
of their own products they claim that they 
are being forced to do so because of the high 
prices that they have to pay for scrap. 

If some steel mills’ profits are not larger 
than they are it's because so much more had 
to be paid for scrap iron, 

These exaggerations, unfounded though 
they be., are proclaimed so forcefully and so 
frequently that those who are not familiar 
with the situation are inclined to believe 
them, and, believing them, they pass them on 
to others. For example, a recent issue of the 
Herald Tribune featured in bold display type 
on its financial page the following headline: 
“Small Steel Mills Hit by Scrap Price—Prof- 
its Cut by Spiraling Market Rises.” And 
then the story went on to say: 

“The upward spiral in price for scrap iron 
and steel is putting severe pressure on profit 
margins of many of the country’s small, non- 
integrated steel plants. These depend on 
scrap for basic material. 

“Major steel companies do not have too 
dificult scrap problems. They obtain indus- 
trial scrap, rerouted to thelr furnaces from 
customer manufacturing companies’ waste. 

“On the other hand, the little fellows in 
the steel business must depend primarily on 
purchased or open market scrap. This is 
material collected by the scrap industry from 
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automobile graveyards, farms, 
sources.” 

The scrap trade probably never realized the 
tremendous role that it played in the profit 
and loss life of the small steel mills. If only 
they sold their scrap for less, even at a loss, 
what great benefactors they would be to the 
steel companies. What greater profits the 
steel companies could make if they did not 
have to pay so much for scrap. The follow- 
ing table of steel mill earnings tells the sad 
tale of woe of how some of the smaller com- 
panies suffered in 1955 as compared with 
1954: 


and other 


< Net Income) Net Income 


for 1955 for 1954 

Whoeeling Stel $17,296,000 | $9, 505, 740 
Allegheny Ludlum.. 14, 985, 660 4, 246, 
Granite City... 12, 611, 000 4, 012, 000 
Sharon 7, O87, 622 3, 134, 864 
Pittsburgh Steel 7, 515, 000 2, 170, 000 
Lone Star Steel 4,759, 000 | —1, 009, 000 

larrisburg Steel. 4, 387, 022 2, 779, 960 
Copperweld 2: 2, 365, 459 703, 150 
Superior Steel. 1,716, 900 532, 970 
Scullen Stec 414, 380 2u4, 698 


The Lukens Steel Co., of Coatesville, Pa., 
which never misses an opportunity to casti- 
gate the scrap-iron trade for exporting scrap 
had this to say in its annual report: 

“Though beset by rising raw material 
prices, particularly iron and steel scrap, 
which increased costs about $4 million over 
1954, net income for the fiscal year ended 
October 22, was $1,731,238." Profits for the 
interim period were $941,532, which, pro- 
jected at an annual rate would have been 
$5 million, or 5.1 percent of sales. 

“Despite scrap price increases and heavy 
flood damage, the company’s working capital 
climbed $2,291,000, from $13,882,000, to $16,- 
173,000, as of December 31.” 

Ernest T. Weir, chairman of the National 
Steel Co., recently criticized the State Depart- 
ment for permitting “unlimited” exports of 
scrap iron and steel. The effect of such ex- 
ports, he declared was “not only to deplete 
the supply of an irreplaceable raw material 
but also to cause a steep advance in its cost 
to the steel industry.” 

Why are the steel mills picking on the scrap 
fron trade? It seems to be part of a pattern 
to justify higher prices for semifinished and 
finished iron and steel products. The Wall 
Street Journal in a recent issue said: 

“Steel market events are adding up to one 
of the biggest steel price increases on record. 
It will come right after the steel labor settle- 
ment, possibly in early July, and by present 
indications will probably exceed the $9 a ton 
boost made in the summer of 1948, the largest 
of the postwar increase.” 

The Wall Street Journal goes on to say: 

“Scrap iron and coal are the major ingre- 
dients of the steelmaking process. The new 
increases being marked up on them make 
more certain the prospect that steel prices 
generally will take a giant step higher within 
a few months.” 

If the steel mills feel that they must get 
more for their products why make it appear 
that they are being driven to take this step 
by the scrap trade? While we disagree with 
Mr. Weir when he flays the scrap trade for 
its exports, we commend and admire him 
when he comes out openly and forcefully for 
higher steel prices on the ground that they 
are needed to obtain the money for con- 
struction of new steelmaking facilities the 
country vitally needs. That's businesslike 
and good commonsense. 

Of course scrap-iron prices have gone up, 
but so has the price of pig iron, iron ore, 
steel-mill extras, copper, lead, zinc, alumi- 
num, and a host of other commodities. 
There is this difference, that scrap having 
moved up from depression levels makes the 
rise seem larger than in some of the other 
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Commodities. The scrap trade has had to 
Pay more for labor and for the raw mate- 

that it uses as have the steel mills, 
Its profits are by no means commensurate 
With those enjoyed by the steel mills and 
Yet no dealer has been heard to say that if 
Steel mills were only willing to make a little 
less profit by paying more for scrap what a 
lessing it would be for the industry. The 
steel mills’ argument is just as absurd. 


The Overton-Red River Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a 
Clipping from the Alexandria Daily Town 
Talk Times: 


Hanne Acrers Wir REPRESENTATIVE LONG 
ON Canal STUDY 


SHREVEFORT, LA.—Maj. Gen. John R. Hardin 
agreed with Representative Grorce S. LoNG 
y in suggesting a new survey of the 
Proposed Overton-Red River Waterway. 
General Hardin, Lower Mississippi Valley 
vision engineer of the United States Army 
of Engineers, told members of the Red 
River Valley Association a reevalvation of the 
economics of the waterway would be neces- 
Sary before it can be built. 
“Great changes in the economy of the 
_Tegion to be served by the Overton-Red River 
aterway and increased construction costs 
have made It necessary,” Gen. Hardin said. 


LONG NOT OPPOSED 


Earlier, Representative Lone, an opponent 
Of the canal project as now planned, told 
delegates from 4 States he was not opposed 
to the project in principle. But he said he 
Wanted a new survey before giving it his full 


General Hardin further elaborated by say- 
When the initial report was made rec- 
ommending the waterway, an economic study 
Of costs and benefits, prepared in 1944, was 
R most important part of the supporting 
data. A comparison of costs and benefits 
arrived at 12 years ago must be reexamined 
ore we can say that what was a good in- 
Jestment for our country then is still good 
in 1956, 
“We are required. as a matter of long- 
policy, to demonstrate to the Chief 
of Engineers, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
congressional committees that the proj- 
ect is sound before construction funds are 
requested. the general said. 


BENEFITS VERSUS COSTS 


“The economic analysis is a weighing of 
efits against costs and comparing it to 
mess studies for plant expansion or en- 

W of sales territory,” General Hardin 


The study involves a survey of current 
Potential transportation savings, drainage 
benefits, up-to-date detailed construction 
Cost estimates, and a determination of the 
Costs of relocating bridges, gas lines, power 
and telephone lines, roads, real estate costs 
for rights-of-way, and spoil-disposal areas. 

On the profit side of the ledger is a com- 
Merce analysis. He said that a study is be- 
ing made of existing commerce that might 
Teasonably be expected to move into or out 
Of the area by water. 

Despite General Hardin's suggestion not to 
Bet too hasty in building was ignored .by 
the meeting of the association. 
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EXTENSION SOUGHT 

Ending its second day of work, the asso- 
cintion called for a speedier release of an 
eng*seer’s report on a proposal to extend the 


inland canal from Shreveport to Texarkana 


and Jefferson, Tex. 

The Members also passed a resolution re- 
questing a speedup on à final status report 
by the United States Corps of Engineers de- 
tailing the possibilities of the long-sought 
Overton-Red River Canal project. 

Fred Webb of Shreveport was elected presi- 
deut of the association. 


EXCERPTS From A SPEECA DELIVERED sy Hon. 
Grorce S. LONG, OF LOUISIANA, AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RED RIVER VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION, SHREVEPORT, LA., APRIL 2, 1956 


Mr. Webb, members of the Red River Val- 
ley Association, my colleagues in Congress, 
and honored guests, I am sure that I can 
safely speak for every member of the Red 
River Valley congressional delegation when 
I say that we Members of Congress look 
forward with great anticipation to this time 
in the spring when we have high hopes to 
be invited to the Red River Valley Associa- 
tion's annual meeting. It is indeed a high 
point in our life. So, Roy, let me insist that 
no meetings be held unless we are asked to 
attend. 

Almost every one of our friends here today 
can be classified as expert on flood control 
and related subjects and we are bound by 
a desire toward a common goal—that is, pro- 
tection from one of mankind's most relent- 
less enemies—uncontrolled water. However, 
I believe the time is now when we can at 
long last, look down the road and see a 
glimmer of light shining on this protection, 
I believe the Congress, the Chief Executive, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and all other offi- 
cial agencies, and the heads of whatever 
party might happen to be in majority, has 
come to the conclusion that we can no 
longer afford to ignore the need for protec- 
tion against floods. It is just this simple— 
floods are much too expensive to tolerate. 
I am sure that the members of Appropria- 
tions Committees who have ever visited the 
mighty Mississippi when it was bank full 
and rampaging; who have ever visited the 
Arkansas, the Red, and the other rivers in 
this great Southwest of ours in times of 
spring floeds, cannot fail to be impressed 
with the absolute necessity for sufficient 
funds to protect this fertile valley which is 
indeed the breadbasket of America. =, 

Now, my friends, much has been printed 
in the newspapers in recent weeks about the 
stand I have taken in connection with the 
Overton-Red River Lateral Waterway. I 
want to assure the assembled guests, the 
Corps of Engineers, and the Red River Valley 
Association that I have never made the state- 
ment that I am opposed to this project, or 
any other project which might bring indus- 
try and progress to our section. What I have 
ssid is this: I am opposed to this or any 
other project which cannot stand the light 
of day upon it; I am opposed to any pro- 
posal which will damage beyond estimate the 
many in order to benefit the few. 

I have asked the Corps of Engineers to 
furnish me with certain information which, 
to date, they have not done. The data being 
used to justify the Overton-Red River Lat- 
eral Canal was put together in 1946, accord- 
ing to my information, not by the Corps of 
Engineers, but by another agency hired to 
do the work. Times have changed since 
1946 and it could well be that reexamina- 
tion will show a different picture altogether. 
So let me say in conclusion, my friends, that 
I want to endorse this project; by the same 
token I want the committees to have access 
to the data and evidence used in their sur- 
vey. I want the findings presented to the 
newspapers and TV and radio in order that 
the people can be informed. I want a de- 
tailed estimate of what it will cost local 
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interest and I want the cost-to-benefit ra- 
tion well discussed and justified. Then my 
friends of the Red River Valley Association 
and of the Corps of Engineers, you will find 
Georce Lonc in your corner. Thank you. 


Name It the Walter Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Morning Call of Allentown, 
Pa., dated April 11, 1956; 

Name It THE WALTER DAM 

Within a few weeks—April 26, to be exact 
ground will be broken for the construction of 
the vast impounding dam on Bear Creek and 
the practical part of the program for mak- 
ing the people of the Lehigh Valley and their 
property safe from floods will be gotten 
under way. 

Of course it is merely a beginning in the 
construction program but it is the presage 
of greater things to come. It is the ray of 
hope for the many communities and their 
large populations that at long last the fight 
against the ravages of floods has left the 
talking stage. Instead of nothing but the 
results of surveys and sheaves of elaborate 
plans, there will be action to put up the 
physical defenses which are required to curb 
the violence of floods. 

Like many other dams which have been 
constructed throughout the country, not 
alone in the interest of flood contro] but for 
the production of hydroelectric power, in- 
crease in recreational facilities, and so on, 
the Bear Creek Dam should have a name. 
We submit the suggestion that the name 
should be meaningful and that it should be 
bestowed as an honor upon an individual 
who has been conspicouous in the long 
and hard legislative and departmental battle 
to advance the flood control program for the 
Lehigh Valley to this important point. 

That individual is Congressman FRANCIS 
E. Watrer, of the 15th Congressional District 
which is made up of Northampton, Monroe 
and Carbon counties. 

Mr. WALTER, who has been in the House of 
Representatives for more than 20 years and 
has increased his influence and effectiveness 
term after term, has been conspicuous at all 
times in efforts to advance flood control 
projects not alone for the Lehigh Valley but 
for the Valley of the Delaware as well. 


Specifically, he worked hard to induce Con- 
gress to make the first appropriation for 
planning in 1946. He has been in the fore- 
front in Washington in securing all the ap- 
propriations for planning which have to- 
tallied a half million dollars up to this time. 

It will be remembered that a year ago when 
there was agitation for “make-work” projects 
in an area depressed by reason of unemploy- 
ment, he saw a way to help that problem 
and at the same time advance the flood con- 
trol program. He proposed—and an appro- 
priation of $300,000 was secured to achieve 
both ends—to employ men and to begin a 
long needed job. 

Every conference that has been held in 
this section of the State on the subject of 
flood control has been cheered by the 
knowledge that the idea had a “friend at 
court”; that Mr. Water, in Washington, 
would permit no stone to be left unturned 
in efforts to advance it. All the individuals 
and organizations associated with the idea 
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have been encouraged by the many steps that 
he has taken from time to time to make 
Washington sympathetic to the serious prob- 
lems of the Lehigh and Delaware valleys. 

It is from these groups that the impetus 
to give the name “The Francis. E. Walter 
Dam” or some similar designation to the 
initial flood control project should arise and 
be pressed to successful conclusion. 

They will honor themselves by such an 
expression of gratitude for persistent and 
consistent work by Mr. WaLTER. He has never 
missed an opportunity to advance the gen- 
eral idea. His experience and great prestige 
in Washington have afforded him the oppor- 
tunities of which he has availed himself at 
all times in the interest of the people of 
these two valleys. 


Hon. A. M. Artajo, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of Spain, Visits 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Washington is playing host this 
week to the distinguished Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Spain, 
the Honorable A. M. Artajo, and to his 
charming wife and daughter. I join my 
colleagues on this occasion in expressing 
the hope that the distinguished foreign 
visitors will enjoy their stay in Washing- 
ton, and that the official conferences be- 
tween Foreign Minister Artajo and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles will aid in provid- 
ing firm groundwork for cooperation 
between our two nations in coping with 
the menace of international communism. 

Iam certain that I need not recall the 
fact that the Republic of Spain has 
shown very realistic understanding of 
the nature and menace of Communism. 
Perhaps the most prominent evidence of 
this understanding has been the attitude 
of the Government of Spain toward the 
fate of the once-free nations of Europe 
which are today suffering under Com- 
munist domination. On repeated occa- 
sions, officials of the Spanish Govern- 
ment have declared their sympathy for 
the people of those captive nations, ex- 
pressing their conyiction that the prin- 
ciples of justice demand that they be 
freed from the bonds of Communist 
enslavement, 

Indicative of the position taken on this 
issue by the Government of Spain is a 
statement made recently by Foreign 
Minister Artajo who, when asked to com- 
ment on the subject of coexistence with 
the Soviets, said: 

When Russia will liberate the subjugated 
countries, we will begin to believe in her 
good will of coexistence. 


This was a forthright and farsighted 
statement, which offers an open and 
objective test of Soviet intentions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere hope that 
the exchange of views taking place this 
week between the representatives of the 
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Republic of Spain and of our Nation will 
make a constructive contribution to our 
efforts intended to bring about an era of 
just and lasting peace in the world, 


Only Americans Can Defend America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following address was made 
recently in New York by Brig. Gen. Bon- 
ner Fellers. It is timely, logical and 
should be considered by every thoughtful 
and patriotic American: 

ONLY AMERICANS CAN DEFEND AMERICA 

(By Bonner Fellers) 


If world war III comes, the decision will 
come from the sky. It will come quickly. 
There will be no time to prepare. Trained 
troops, manning the weapons on hand when 
tue tight starts, will decide our destinty. 

A quick decision from the sky is a wide 
departure from long drawn out past wars. 
This new concept astonishes many people 
because it is not well understood. And it 
must be explained over and over. 


SURFACE CONCEPT FALLACY 


The Western Armies cannot defeat the 
vast armies of the Soviet Union. This fact 
has nothing to do with communism. It has 
been true for more than a century. 

Napoleon defeated the Russian Army. He 
captured and sacked and burned Moscow. 
Then Russia's eternal allies, distance, winter 
and unlimited manpower turned on Napo- 
leon and he escaped into Europe with 30.- 
000 sick and hungry stragglers. Hitler at- 
tacked the Red army with 220 Nazi divi- 
sions. He lost 5 million men. And he failed. 

Our fleet, larger than the combined fleets 
of the world, cannot deal a knockout blow 
against the Soviet Union. Even a complete 
blockade would not have a decistve impact. 
The Soviet Union is immune to this tradi- 
tional form of pressure. Deep within her 
borders she has all the resources and indus- 
trial productivity needed for total war. 

This is not to say that we no longer 
need a modern Army and Navy. They are 
both essential. But in the light of airpower. 
the missions of the Army and Navy—in a 
war against the Soviet Union—have changed. 

Against the Red armed forces, neither the 
fleets nor the armies, nor the armies and 
navies combined of all the Western Powers 
can be decisive against the Red armed forces. 


THE RED THREAT 


The United States, thanks to ocean barriers, 
is safe from a major Red army attack. But 
the Red air force and submarine-launched 
guided missiles can strike the United States. 
These two threats are real, immediate, and 
inescapable. 

The greater of these threats is from Red 
intercontinental bombers. These bombers— 
an estimated 1,500 in number—based in the 
Soviet Arctic, have the capability of fiying 
over the polar cap and dropping nuclear 
bombs on our military installations, indus- 
trial areas, and population centers, 

The second threat is from submarine- 
launched guided missiles atomic 
warheads. The Reds have some 400 sub- 
marines which could surface off our coast 
and unleash an stomic nasault against our 
coastal cities and harbors. 
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To meet these Red threats the United 
States instituted a number of defensive 
measures. Most of these, unfortunately, are 
excessively expensive and hopelessly inade- 
quate. 

THE NATO FALLACY 


Our leaders have created widespread be- 
lief that European NATO forces are essen- 
tial for the survival of the United States. 

A one-time Army Chief of Staff has testi- 
fied before the Congress: 

“Our troops in Europe are not there sim- 
ply for the defense of Europe. They are 
really there in defense of the United States.” 

And only 15 days ago the NATO supreme 
commander, our Own General Gruenther 
said: 

“Our participation in this enterprise’ 
(NATO) is a matter of our own survival.” 

But NATO as a military force, capable of 
defending Western Europe and thereby pro- 
tecting the United States is a pure humbug- 
Red ground forces, facing the NATO defense 
forces, outnumber them some 10 to 1. The 
Red air force, thoroughly modern—and ap- 
proaching our own in quality—has 5 times 
the numerical strength of the European 
NATO air forces. 

We are attempting to hold Europe with a 
ground force too weak to meet the Red army- 
NATO ground forces are supported by a 
NATO air force in Europe too small to defeat 
the Red air force. So great are the odds in 
power ratio against NATO, that Germany's 
proposed 12 divisions and 1,300 aircraft— 
possibly available in 1959—cannot materially 
improve the situation. 

Our leaders are giving us a distorted esti- 
mate of NATO strength. They represent 
NATO power as continuously increasing. 
The truth is our European allies have already 
passed the peak of their military effort. Con- 
tent to receive lavish American aid, they 
rely on us to defend them should the Krem- 
lin strike. 

NATO in Europe is not a war deterrent 
because it is not feared by the enemy. Nev- 
ertheless, a successful NATO holding opera- 
tion along the Rhine—were this possible— 
would not and could not prevent Red air 
attacks against the United States from Soviet 
bases in the Arctic. Nor would a success 
along the Rhine prevent submarine-launched 
missile attacks against our coastal cities. 

The United States cannot look to Euro- 
pean NATO even for partial security. 


THE COLLECTIVE SECURITY FALLACY 


Collective security sounds wonderful if one 
does not stop to think. This concept con- 
templates that each nation contribute what 
it is best able to contribute. Some are rich 
in manpower, others in natural resources, 
still others are industralized. The collective 
concept envisages that these resources, some- 
way, somehow, will be integrated into a 
terrific striking force. In the words of Gen- 
eral Gruenther, “collective security is the 
only answer.” 

Collective security was tried in Korea. 
And except for the South Koreans, the 
United States provided more than 90 percent 
of the forces and probably paid all the bills. 

However, if world war III comes, decision 
will be reached from the sky. Manpower 
will not be the decisive element. And, if our 
leaders continue to force the manpower con- 
cept upon us, we shall lose, because Red 
manpower vastly outnumbers us. Of all our 
allies, only Great Britain has an appreciable 
air force. And this air force is not large 
enough to defend the United Kingdom. 

Despite the weaknesses of the collective 
security concept, it has become the basis of 
our foreign policy, It appears that our for- 
eign policy is induced by the herd instinct. 
Our top leaders believe that the more people 
we have on our side, the safer we will become. 

The truth fs, manpower, no matter how 
great, cannot defend us against Red bomber 
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and submarine-launched guided missile 
attack. Thus, in reality, our allies constitute 
an additional American defense obligation. 

State Department alliances may have po- 
litical and economic and psychological ad- 
vantages, but in war we cannot and we dare 
not depend upon allies to defend us. 


THE LITTLE WAR FALLACY 


Ardent propagandists, and even high of- 
, attempt to resolve our defense problem 
urging that we should fight little wars 
and thereby avoid the big one. There are 
five so-called little wars now on the horizon, 
any one of them should start, we may 
depend upon Kremlin leaders to kindle the 
Other four. 

One little war may start in Palestine—pos- 
sibly in March. The consequences of our 
Participation would be disastrous. Ald to 
Terael would engender the hatred of 400 mil- 
lion traditionally friendly Moslems. Our 
Participation might be the signal to the Red 
army to occupy Iranian and Arabian oilfields 
Where lie more than half the known oil 
reserves of the world. 

Our leaders must awaken to the gravity 
of this explosive situation. Let us pray that 
they will have sufficient character to stay 
Out of this one—should it come. 

A revolution rages in north Africa. Ameri- 
dan helicopters and French forces with 

erican equipment from NATO in Europe 
are killing Algerian and Moroccan patriots 
Who seek the independence we ourselves won 
in 1776. Here American air bases are en- 
angered 


Another little war may be kindled in 
Southeast Asia. There is fighting in Malaya. 

A fourth little war is possible in Korea. 
On the 38th parallel, fighting could be re- 
Sumed by either side. In either case the 
Matter is out of our hands—but not the 
obligation. 

A fifth little war could start in the Straits 
of Formosa, We are pledged to enter—and 
We should be—and the enemy would be the 
Same Red dragon, with much stronger claws, 
Which we failed to slay in Korea. If Mac- 

hur had been permitted to win in Korea, 
pie of our trouble today would bave been 
ed. 


In these turbulent areas, Communist 
Propaganda effectively exploits the tension 
und turns the population against the United 
States, 

It is possible that while trying to avaid 
the big war, we might be drawn into all 5 
little wars. Meanwhile, the Red armed 
forces of the Kremlin, waxing stronger with 
not a single man committed to battle, might 
decide the time was ripe to strike the United 
States, By this time our own losses might 
have become so great and our effort so dif- 
Tused that our utter destruction would be 
inevitable. 


All this could come about by fighting little 
Wars to avoid the big one, 
THE CONSCRIPTION FALLACY 
A 5 million trained United States Reserve 
is now being created. What this Reserve is 
Tor is unclear. But it is certain that it could 
neither stop nor influence attacks against us 
from Red bombers and guided missiles. 
Should the next world war come, the decision 
will be reached before the ground reserves 
Could be mobilized. Let us not be deceived 
t our proposed 5 million reserve can de- 
fend our country. 
THE BASE ENCIRCLEMENT FALLACY 
Much publicity has been given to our ring 
Of Allied air bases around the Soviet Union. 
es publish attractive maps in color 
Showing devastating massive arrows leading 
from these bases and pointing to the indus- 
trial heart of the Soviet Union, It is a 
GTaphic presentation of how easily and 
Quickly our potential enemy could be de- 
stroyed. 
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' What this map falls to show, is that the 
Red Air Force has some 20,000 modern com- 
bat planes, instantly ready, and that this is 
roughly 3 times the number of combat planes 
in the entire United States Air Force. There 
is also the dire certainty that this Red Air 
Force will strike first. And this air strike 
may well consist of a sudden and simultane- 
ous all-out effort to drop nuclear bombs 
over each of the Allied air bases which 
encircles the Soviet Union. 

After this initial air strike. we would be 
compelled to fight the war with the weapons 
which survive the first enemy blow. 

Moreover, some of our air bases overseas 
may suffer damage from sabotage. Other 
overseas air bases will be denied us by pow- 
ers which seek to remain neutral; others may 
be captured by the Red Army. 

‘The nearer our bases are to the Soviet 
Union, the more likely they are to be de- 
stroyed. It is a certainty that they will 
suffer great damage. Even the vaunted and 
expensive floating carrier bases are vulner- 
able to Red Air Force attack. And they 
would be the natural prey of the Red sub- 
marine fleet which stalks them from under- 
water cover. Thus, the true value of close-in 
Allied bases is more apparent than real. 

Nevertheless, we should retain our overseas 
air bases until we have a sufficient number 
of B-52 intercontinental bombers. 

THE TRUE DEFENSE 

If the Kremlin unleashes an air and 
guided missile attack against us, only our 
own Air Force, if stronger than the Red Air 
Force, and our fleet, supported by airpower, 
can defend the United States. 

Only air power can deal a knockout blow 
against the Soviet Union. If war comes 
strategic bombers—if sufficient in numbers— 
can destroy Soviet industry and the Red air 
bases in the Arctic and elsewhere. And they 
can deny supplies and munitions to the Red 
Army. Thus, airpower is the true war de- 
terrent because it can destroy the enemy. 

wer can be decisive in war. The 
United States bombing survey, composed of 
our most eminent civillan scientists, objec- 
tively reporting on our World War II air at- 
tacks against Germany and Japan, found 
that “enemy planes enjoying control of the 
sky over one’s head can be as disastrous to 
one’s country as its occupation by physical 
invasion.” 

The foregoing is irrefutable. The power 
which possesses the better air weapons, 
which can strike the more deadly and 
quicker blow, can gain the decision, if the 
next war comes. 

What we must never forget in America is 
that this decision must be won with person- 
nel already trained. manning the weapons 
on hand, when the war starts. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE SECURITY 

From our present bases in Alaska, Labra- 
dor and Greenland, our heavy bombers and 
medium bombers within-flight refueling, 
can strike and return from any target in the 
Soviet Union. 

From bases in Labrador, In the United 
States, and in the Carribean, heavy and 
medium bombers can defend our Atlantic 
coastal frontier. 

From bases in Alaska and the Philippines 
our bombers can dominate the Asiatic coast 
from the Bering Sea to the Straits of 
Malacca and thus defend our Pacific frontier. 

Bombers of our Strategic Alr Command 
can fiy in bad weather and at night. With 
electronic aids they can hit and demolish 
their targets. If our Air Force possessed 
2,000 bombers of the B-52 class, this threat 
would so impress the Kremlin that the 
chance of world war III would be very re- 
mote indeed. 

And were war forced upon us, these bomb- 
ers, together with ample fighter interceptors, 
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would give us an invincible defense and a 
quick victory. 

It seems evident that the only bases which 
can adequately be defended against bom- 
bardment, sabotage, ground attack and 
guided missiles, lie almost entirely within 
our own Western Hemisphere. And al- 
though contrary to foreign policy, our plan- 
ners are being forced inevitably to come to 
the only solution to our survival in total 
war—a Western Hemisphere Defense. 

Because of these facts, a gradual with- 
drawal of American troops from the Eurasian 
mainland is the only sensible course. This 
would enable us to reduce our Army and 
Navy. 

A strategic reserve of some 10 divisions 
should be created. Based in the United 
States and streamlined to be air transport- 
able, this modern air army could be flown 
where needed, in a matter of hours. Our air 
bases in Alaska, vulnerable to Red air borne 
attack, require this type of reinforcement 
which is not now available. 2 

Our Strategic Alr Force is the best in th 
world, but it is a one-shot air force, limited 
both by available trained personnel as well 
as bombers. The advantage it once held 
over the Red Air Force is now rapidly being 
lost. Our 1957 aircraft procurement is a 
continuation of the steady reduction in- 
stituted 3 years ago; it is a reduction of 20 
percent over the 1956 budget. 

Meanwhile the program for Red Air Force 
expansion ts being tremendously accelerated. 
Unless our Air Farce program is immediately 
expanded, we shall have lost our air ad- 
vantage within 2 years. 

To depend upon Western Hemisphere 
bases means that the Air Force must be allo- 
cated funds to procure an ample supply of 
intercontinental bombers. Planes of the 
B-52 type are admirably suited for this work 
but, for lack of funds, they are being pro- 
duced at an exceptionally slow rate. We 
should have 2,000 of these superb bombers 
within the next 5 years. At present, the 
Air Force procurement funds permit the pro- 
duction of only 25 percent of this number. 

This is no plea for increased defense 
spending. But it is a plea that no defense 
item should be allowed to take precedence 
over the creation of a greatly increased 
strategic Air Force. An Air Force which can 
withstand initial losses and have the numer- 
ical strength and capability of striking back 
effectively after the initial blow, 

There must be a shift in the emphasis of 
defense spending. Since our surface forces 
cannot be decisive, Army and Navy budgets 
can safely be pared. Foreign aid now has 
an unexpended fund of $9 billion. No more 
should be appropriated. 

Such a reapportionment of military spend- 
ing would save billions of dollars. It would 
all but guarantee peace. It would guarantce 
the best possible defense and victory, should 
war come, 

The hemisphere defense concept is not an 
abandonment of our European and Asiatic 
Allies. Without a strong hemisphere de- 
Tense, We can support no allies anywhere, 
Without the assured survival of the Western 
Hemisphere, without a striking force based 
principally In North America and capable of 
atomic assault anywhere on the globe, the 
whole free world is doomed. 

It is common sense, that before we can 
gamble on any overseas’ military undertak- 
ing, we ourselyes must have a strategy which 
will guarantee our survival here at home. 
This we have failed to do. Despite vast ex- 
penditures, we are not buying adequate 
defense. 

The Soviet Union is the base from which 
emanate all activities dedicated to world 
communization. If it is certain that world 
war III will destroy this base, the Kremlin 
will scarcely dare to strike, 
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Only by the immediate creation of over- 
whelming American airpower can we prevent 
war—and, thereby, save ourselves and our 
Allies. 

Only Americans can defend America. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, why do 
we continue to tolerate an alien idea 
that politicians in Washington can 
manage our private affairs better than 
we can ourselves? They now manage 
our corn, wheat, cotton, rice, butter, 
cheese, dry milk, tobacco, peanuts, et 
cetera, or one-third of our agriculture. 
It is a mess. Government housing at 
half rent, tax-exempt, is an outrage on 
the taxpayers and just as bad on the 
Government tenants. Government so- 
cialized power, like TVA, and irrigation 
projects at taxpayers’ expense every- 
where are blights on the people who 
take the money. Our foreign aid, now 
up to $60 billion, or $1,500 per American 
family on the average, does not satisfy 
the socialist governments to whom it is 
paid. They want it doubled. Our 
friends over there out of power scold us 
for financing their enemies and ours. 
They are nearly all mad at us. We have 
bought few friends. So, Government 
robbing of Peter to pay Paul weakens 
Peter and demoralizes Paul. 

The very idea that our Government 
should ever exercise such powers was 
utterly repugnant to us for 140 years. 
It was thought impossible. We so feared 
the evil tendencies of government that 
we drastically limited its functions to 
its only legitimate sphere, namely, the 
protection of life and property, keeping 
law and order. Then, to make doubly 
sure, we had the politicians chained to 
these proper and limited functions—we 
specified in 1789 what Congress could tax 
and spend. We limited the functions 
and taxing and spending power of our 
cities and counties and States, too. For- 
tunately, we have kept and enforced 
those limitations and as a result we have 
not gone socialist, with few exceptions, 
in our cities, counties and States. Our 
socialism, viz: converting private prop- 
erty into public or government-owned 
and operated property, is confined al- 
most entirely to Washington. We breed 
our socialists and Communists there. 

After 25 years of their infiltration of 
one of the old parties in power, Congress 
is unable to repeal and wipe off the books 
the socialism we have already got. Un- 
less we are able to somehow wipe it off 
the books completely, we must go on. 
For we must be all socialized or all free. 
There can be no coexistence—half-So- 
cialist, half free. Obviously if we so- 
cialize corn as we have for 17 years, 
every living thing that consumes corn 
must ultimately be socialized. Farm- 
ers cannot buy Government owned and 
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controlled corn and sell beef, pork, milk, 
and eggs in a free market. The burden 
of an average of $250 per-year on every 
family taxed to pay the $10 billion our 
present socialization costs makes its ex- 
tension inevitable. For example, you 
hear people cry out under this burden 
and you hear them say: “After we pay 
our taxes we have not enough left to pay 
for the care of our sick, our aged, the 
education of our children,” and so forth. 

So Mr. KeLLEY, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, introduces the Kelley bill pro- 
viding for Federal aid and control of 
education on a vast scale. It has already 
passed the House Committee on Educa- 
tion by a vote of 21 to 9. It will likely 
come before the whole House for action 
at this session. 

It proposes to take from the taxpayers 
$400 million a year for each of the next 
4 fiscal years, a total of $1,600,000,000, 
and redistribute that largess to some of 
the States at the expense of others for 
schoolhouse construction. Six indus- 
trial States in-the North and West, that 
is, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Tli- 
nois, Michigan, and California, would be 
compelled to put up 57.654 percent of the 
total tax moneys and get back but 35.747 
percent of the benefits as grants for 
classroom construction in those States. 
They will pay approximately 8928 mil- 
lion in taxes and get back approximately 
$576 million for the 4-year period. Be- 
sides, they will pay additional taxes to 
cover the overhead cost of the United 
States Government doing this utterly 
foolish job of taking our money from 
us, giving only about half of it back, and 
giving the rest to other States. Thus 
the unblushing scheme for the redistri- 
bution of the wealth started in 1932 goes 
on. 

It works in detail like this: For exam- 
ple, for the 4-year period New York 
State will be compelled to give up $299,- 
984,000 toward the $1,600,000,000 and 
will get back but $128,950,640. Thus 
New York will lose $171,033,360 in the 
transaction, plus its share of the over- 
head costs of the operation mentioned. 

The city of New York would pay $134,- 
454,320 and get back $72,480,000 repre- 
senting a loss of $61,974,320 plus the 
usual overhead. 

Westchester County residents would 
pay $13,777,920 and the county would 
get back $7,427,560 for building school- 
houses, a loss of $6,350,360. 

And as for Putnam County, the small- 
est county, the Federal taxes would 
amount to $287,040 and the county would 
get back $154,740 in Federal aid, or a 
loss of $132,300 in the 4-year period. 
Thus you can readily see, based on the 
current cost of between $33,000 and $40,- 
000 to construct a classroom, Putnam 
County will pay in Federal taxes enough 
to build about 8 classrooms in order to 
get the Federal funds back to build about 
4 classrooms. The Federal Government 
will decide where to build the other 
schoolrooms with Putnam County’s 
money. 

These figures were compiled by the 
Empire State Chamber of Commerce at 
Albany, N. Y. They are available for 
every county in New York State. 

Title IT of this Kelley bill would put 
the Commissioner of Education in the 
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investment banking business by creating 
a school bond purchase revolving fund 
with an original appropriation of $300 
million and the further authority to pur- 
chase obligations of local educational 
agencies” in the aggregate principal 
amount of $750 million. This is on the 
theory that the school district credit is 
so bad nobody else would make the loan 
to them. So, under the Kelley bill, the 
Federal Government just robs Peter and 
loans the mioney to Paul anyway. This 
so-called revolving fund is to have a life 
of 4 years. At the end of 4 years the 
headaches and uncollected balances, to- 
gether with any cash remaining in the 
fund, will be transferred to the Treasury 
Department for them to worry about. 

But, Mr. Taxpayer, these two little 
practice blows of the Kelley bill are just 
meant to condition you for the third 
blow. Otherwise title III of the bill 
would knock you cold. 

Title III proposes that the Commis- 
sioner of Education may make Federal 
Government advances not to exceed $6 
billion to some, but not all, of the 57,000 
school districts. They would be selected: 
according to his judgment as to need and 
other deserving qualities. So that those 
States that have sweated out their bond 
issues to build schools will get none be- 
cause they no longer need them, while 
those that have dragged their feet long- 
est, waiting for the Federal Government 
to take over, will get their loans. What 
a bonanza. Six billion to play politics 
with. But that’s not all—the Commis- 
sioner of Education is authorized under 
the Kelley bill to “pay, compromise, 
waive, or release any right, title, claim, 
lien, or demand, however acquired or 
arising under title III.“ 

So, if these borrowing school districts 
continue to drag their feet and say they 
“can't pay,” why then the Commissioner 
can forget the loans. What politician 
wants to sue voters, especially school 
districts, anyway? 

And section 313 (b) provides that the 
“financial transactions of the Commis- 
sioner in making advances pursuant to 
this title shall be final and conclusive 
upon all officers of the Government.” 

This means that the Commissioner's 
acts are final. There is no appeal from 
his management even if he never collects 
a dime of the loans. 

Now, all this adds up to $1,600,000,000 
under title I, $750 million under title II. 
and $6 billion under title III, a possible 
total of $8,350,000,000. There are 40 
million American families to pay it. 
That means that each American family 
will be taxed $207.75 on the average to 
provide this new form of Federal aid. 
Add to that $1,450 per family on the aver- 
age each one pays now, and add $25 per 
family for each new billion dollars for 
new socialization to come, and you will 
get some notion of what we face. 

Those families in New York State and 
the other States mentioned will get next 
to nothing under titles IT and III because 
they are not so-called needy States. 
They can pay but can’t take. Many 
oar States will get back a mere drip at 

Thus, the Kelley bill,, sponsored espe- 
cially by the National Education Associa- 
tion, takes us the first big step in social- 
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izing and controlling the school system, 
like other areas described above are al- 
ready socialized. 

Below are the losses six industrial 
States will sustain annually under title I 
alone, These are normallly Republican 
States outrageously penalized by every 

eral aid program on the books, in- 
eluding this proposed new one. 

The overhead is not shown below be- 
Cause it is well-nigh impossible to esti- 
Mate Government overhead costs. It 
runs as high as 30 percent in most Gov- 
ernment activities. Our 2,400,000 Gov- 
ernment employees, their offices, rents, 
and expenses come high. 

We must add to these costs of Federal 
Management of our schools the Federal 
Wage rates of the Bacon-Davis Act. 
School districts can’t chip in and get vol- 
unteer workers, or workers of any kind if 
they accept Federal funds except gen- 
erally unionized workers at union wages 
as determined by the Department of La- 
bor, These additional costs are esti- 
Mated at from 25 to 30 percent over and 
above what the school districts would pay 


Without Federal intervention. 
Pays in Pays in Gets back 
percent dollars aid dollars 
7.620 | $30, 480,000 | $27, £45, 819 
N | 32912 000 | 2h, 247, 262 
S71 | 34,844,000 | 17, 055, 887 
18.749 |. 74. 990, 000 | 32.794, 708 
6. T34 25. 036,000 | 20, 236, 416 
7.612 | 30,448,000 | 25, 105, 737 
87. 654 | 230,016,000 | 142, 96%, 820 


Subtracting the aid received back from 
What is paid out, the losses in each State 
Are as follows: 


Wr! oe $2, 934, 181 
n oleh soe pate 12, 664, 738 
Michigans sore cee 17, 785, 113 
Meter: Works haf 2 ont CBS oe 43,201, 204 
c 6, 699, 5 
Pennsylvania — 5,342, 263 
D Soy Ree a E 87, 627, 171 


Compare the losses in the 6 States with 
the gain in the State of Mississippi. Mis- 
Sissippi will pay in taxes $500,000 toward 
the Federal-aid program and get back 
$6,506,886, which is better than an 8-to-1 
return, 

In spite of that a committee of the 

ippi Legislature investigated and 
rejected some years ago the idea of Fed- 
eral aid to education. Yet this proposed 
bill virtually forces the States to take 
it whether they want it or not. 

There is great variation in the per- 
Centage of income which each State 
Spends on education. There is not a 
Single State but that can better afford 
its own education than can the Federal 
Government with its almost bankrupt 
Treasury. Some States spend twice as 
much as others. For example, Wyoming 
Spends 3.99 percent of its income and 
Massachusetts spends 1.88 percent on 
Public education. This makes no allow- 
ance, of course, for the private and 
Parochial schools. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of income spent for the school year 
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1953-54 by each State and the rank of 
each State on the basis of its current 
expenditures for schools: 


i Porcent of 

meme spont 

State on current Rank 

expenditures 

2:92 18 
3.14 13 
2.49 29-30 
2,87 19 
2. 70 2¹ 
1. 50 47 
1.9% 45-46 
2. 57 26 
2.61 25 
3.18 12 
2.04 43 
2.2 53 
3.34 7 
2.77 20 
214 40 
3.12 14 
2.25 3⁴ 
2.24 35-36 
1. 8 48 
2.19 37-38 
3.24 10-11 
3. 00 16 
2.07 42 
3.45 6 
2. M 
2. 16 39 
2.41 al 
2. 4 32 
3.90 2 
2:32 41 
3.08 15 
3. 61 4 
1.1 44 
3. 24 10-11 
3.25 9 
219 37-38 
1.96 45-46 
3.32 8 
349 5 
2.49 29-30 
2. 56 27 
3.75 3 
275 22 
2.51 wN 
274 23 
2.97 17 
224 35-36 
3.00 1 


In some areas two-thirds of the school- 
age children go to private or parochial 
schools. They are cut out of aid en- 
tirely although the parents must pay the 
taxes. The Federal Government would, 
if let alone, flatten out all differences, 
religious, economic, and political, be- 
tween the States. Obviously when this 
process which is now on is completed 
there will be no taxpayers to pay for our 
socialized areas. And there will be no 
private or parochial schools for the same 
reason, Central governments just can- 
not endure variety and differences be- 
tween people, between States, between 
communities. It cannot endure differ- 
ences in effort and compensation. It 
would flatten out everybody and make 
the industrious look just like the lazy and 
indifferent—and call the program Fed- 
eral aid. It no doubt would give all 
pupils the same grade. There would be 
no reward for extra effort and skill. 

Column 1 of the following table shows 
the percentage that each State pays of 
all taxes collected, for whatever purpose; 
column 2 shows on that basis how much 
each will contribute annually to the $400- 
million annual fund; column 3 shows 
how much each State will get back, ac- 
cording to the United States Office of 
Education: 
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Dollars Dollars 

they will | they will 

pay in get back 
$2, 172, 000 | $8, 978, HAS. 
928, 000 2, 537, 0 
904,000 | 5,313, 957 
30,480,000 | 27, 545,419 
3, 588, 000 3,611,322 
7, 364, 000 4, 782, %% 
5, 152, 000 ROA, O50 
3, 868, 000 7, 623, 902 
4,008,000 | 10, 237, 501 
612,000 1, 641, 790 
32,912,000 | 20, 247, 212 
9, 148,000 | 10, 226, 657 
3, 020, 000 6,42), 123 
2, 876, 000 4, 750, 027 
7, 600, 000 8, 317, 970 
3, 096, 000 8, 090, 220 
976, 000 2, 244, 876 
10, 904,000 | 16, 202, 148 
10, 876,000 | 10, 573, 691 
34. 844,000 | 27, 058, 887 
6, 064, 000 7, 699, 516 
800, 000 6, 506, C 
10, 128, 000 9,174,710 
668, 000 1, 504, 157 
2, 340, 000 3, 220), 909 
484, 000 466, 327 
712, 000 1, 279, d 
11, 776,000 | 11,343, 672 
608, 000 2, 320, 700 
74. 996,000 | 32, 794, 70 
8,824,000 12. 178.549 
364, 000 1. 724, 325 
26, 936,000 | 20, 236, 416 
3, 576, 000 &, 715,215 
2, 444, 000 3, 893, 257 
30, 448. 000 | 25, 105. 737 
1,696, 000 1, 78, M9 
1, 444, 000 7, 005, 748 
408, 000 1, 724,325 
2, 916, 000 9,174,710 
12, 480,000 | 21. 982. 441 
1, 696, 000 2. 168, 12 
432, 000 965, 10 
6, 148, 000 9, 207,244 
4, 726, 000 6, 355, 0% 
1, 676, 000 5, 747, 70 
7, 428, 000 8, 740, 918 
324, 000 780. 826 
776, 000 1, 409, 825 
422, 000 
308, 664, 000 300. 000, 000 


1 Maryland includes District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. Washington State includes Alaska. 

Such taking of private property with- 
out due process and transferring it into 
public or socialized property is, of course, 
pure socialism, according to the diction- 
aries. 

The Kelley bill is not the administra- 
tion bill, nor is it a Republican Party 
measure. It is the proposal of the Na- 
tional Education Association—a teach- 
ers union and lobby—and of the Socialist 
wing of the Democrat Party, 

The bill sets up no formula to guide 
the redistribution of $8,350,000,000. It 
writes a blank check. It makes a com- 
missar out of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to “do good” with other people's 
money as he pleases. 

This Kelley bill is the last word in a 
Socialist bureauerat's prayer. 

Think of the reams and reams of reg- 
ulations that can be written around 
every step in getting this 88,350,000, 000 
away from the places where it is and 
out to the favored districts of some of 
the 57,000 school districts where the 
Commissioner thinks it should be. 

Then just think of the thousands of 
new bureaucrats that will be needed to 
administer this section of the bill, to set- 
tle and cancel the claims, and do all the 
other things necessary to satisfy enough 
of the voters to keep the plan alive and 
going beyond the deadline of 1960 set 
forth in the bill. All of this is supposed 
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t&end then. But that too is only a part 
of the Government's deception. 

For do we not know by now that a 
temporary measure in Congress to meet 
an emergency for schools or anything 
else becomes one of the most permanent 
pieces of legislation? 

Mr. Eisenhower has said in a letter to 
me regarding Federal aid to education: 

In my own mind I am perfectly clear as 
to the basic principle and have more than 
once made public statements to the effect 
that I definitely oppose every unnecessary 
intervention of the Federal authority and the 
Federal Treasury in what should be local 
business and local responsibility. * * * 

I would flatly oppose any grant by the 
Federal Government to all States in the 
Union for educational purposes, Such policy 
would create an ambition—almost a require- 
ment—to spend money freely under the im- 
pulse of competition with other localities in 
the country, It would completely decry and 
defeat the watchful economy that comes 
about through local supervision over local 
expenditures of local revenues, 


That is the truth we all know. 

Then he warns: 

In short, unless we are careful, even the 
great and necessary educational processes in 
our country will become yet another vehicle 
by which the believers in paternalism, if not 
outright socialism, will gain still additional 
power for the Central Government. 


And to indicate that he is aware of the 
evils of socializing our local school sys- 
tems, Mr. Eisenhower had this to say: 

If local communities do their job, then 
there will be no need for additional cen- 
tralized revenues for nationwide subsidies 
of an essential local character, and we will 
avoid the pitfalls of extreme centralization. 

Very frankly, I firmly believe that the 
army of persons who urge greater and greater 
centralization of authority and greater de- 
pendence upon the Federal Treasury are real- 
ly more dangerous to our form of govern- 
ment than any external threat that can 
possibly be arrayed against us. 


His fear, our fear, lies in the seizure 
or assumption of power by government 
over us. We all fear, indeed we witness, 
the corrupting evils of government prom- 
ises to do for us what we ought to do 
for ourselves, It weakens the capacity 
and the will of the people to manage their 
affairs for themselves. All of our great 
leaders have warned us against the evils 
of the central government we-are now 
embracing. Who is so dull that he can- 
not understand that the government 
has not a dime that it does not first take 
from the people? It corrupts us with 
our Own money. It captures us and 
takes away our resistance by false prom- 
ises of something for nothing. 

All this adds up to a rule that what- 
ever you add to the power of government 
you subtract from yourselves. So there 
is no such thing as Federal aid. For 
. the Government to promise aid as 
though it has something to give apart 
from what it takes from the people them- 
selves is a fraud on the people. 

Of course, it is a bit natural that the 
professional schoolman should want the 
power of money from the Central Gov- 
ernment in his hands. Some superin- 
tendents naturally want to be relieved of 
the slower, more hesitant, and more 
democratic processes, as well as the mis- 
takes inherent in the exercise of local 
responsibility. He assumes that in the 
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exercise of the people’s responsibility by 
government, it will make no mistakes. 

To maneuver the people into a willing- 
ness to put themselves under Government 
management and control, the Govern- 
ment itself controls the very thoughts of 
the people by its own propaganda. For 
example, the Government makes a sur- 
vey to see if there is a classroom short- 
age. A Government agency, the United 
States Office of Education, gathers the 
information from school superintendents 
in the States, and not from the parents, 
taxpayers, or laymen who have no pro- 
fessional interest at stake. The profes- 
sionals who gather, and those who pro- 
vide the information for the Government 
are by and large already committed to 
Federal aid and have been for years. 
After they get the information all slant- 
ed the way they want it they arrange a 
White House conference, When the 
conference is over it is manipulated so 
that a committee of 2 is appointed, 1 a 
former president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, now a State superin- 
tendent of public instruction in one of 
the States, and the other the executive 
secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation. Both are active—almost vio- 
lent—crusaders for Federal aid. With 
some considerable difficulty with the 
stubborn facts growing out of the White 
House conference of 1,800 delegates, this 
National Education Association com- 
mittee of 2 report what they wanted 
to think was a consensus of the 1,800 
delegates at the conference. The Gov- 
ernment itself picks up just the right 
lines and gives them the whole Govern- 
ment propaganda works. The delegates 
had no opportunity to vote and create 
news for their side of the case. No one 
knows how they would have voted. All 
we have is the above-described consensus 
report of two prejudiced persons. All 
the modifying, restrictive, and the down- 
right opposition to Federal aid that was 
in the White House conference is buried. 
Even the great widespread opposition of 
the professionals themselves is buried at 
the bottom of the confusion of paper- 
work. What private citizen or group of 
so-called free citizens would dare to con- 
trovert even the false statements of 
Government? 

The governmental propaganda ma- 
chine picks out of the consensus report 
what the professionals who set it up 
intended for it to emphasize. So all 
officialdom beats the drums for the Kel- 
ley bill. The power of government 
smothers individual freedom. It’s out 
already in the march now strongly under 
way. 

While the President called the White 
House Conference in the best of good 
faith to study the 6 fundamental prob- 
lems in our educational system, only 1 
of the 6, namely Federal aid, got any 
serious attention. The best thinking of 
the professionals who manipulated the 
conference was that there was nothing 
wrong with education that more money 
from the taxpayers wouldn’t cure. 

The laymen, taxpayers, parents, busi- 
nessmen, farmers, and laborers, a small 
minority in the conference, asked ques- 
tions about improving teaching methods. 
What about the use of television? How 
about renting school buildings more 
scientifically built by private capital, just 
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as all the post offices are now being 
rented instead of owned by the school 
board? They wanted to know why the 
inventive creative capacity of the local 
citizens were not more capable of meet- 
ing all their local needs than the Federal 
Government. They questioned whether 
the great teachers of unusual skill and 
ability might not be used through new 
techniques such as television to reach a 
greater number of pupils. Could not 
such teachers be helped by assistants or 
aids or apprentices at lower cost to free 
the great teachers of many chores inci- 
dent to the real job of teaching? They 
wondered why no particular changes had 
been made in the teaching techniques 
and particularly in the number of pupils 
per class and the costs per pupil while in 
every other profession tremendous im- 
provements have taken place increasing 
the number served and reducing the cost 
of the same. Why should teaching be 
static? 

No answer to any of these questions 
came out of the conference. The pro- 
fessional and the governmental bureau- 
cratic purpose is to bring down the num- 
ber of pupils in the class and bring up the 
number of the classrooms, always at in- 
creased cost. Obviously the size of 
classes must be increased far beyond 
what has been standard for about a cen- 
tury in order to bring down costs. Many 
of our colleges are conducting classes of 
100 or more. George Washington Uni- 
versity has had classes of as high as 1,300. 
It must not continue to be easier for one 
of the biggest lobbies in Washington to 
lobby for taxpayers’ money than it is to 
try to improve education and reduce the 
cost at the same time. 


Our school buildings, highly expensive, 
are idle much of the time, the weekends 
and holidays. Their use starts at 8:30 
or 9:00 a. m., ends at 4:00 p. m. When 
William A. Wirt started his plan at Gary, 
Ind., he pointed out: 

We are handling three times as many pu- 
Pils and giving each pupil more hours of 
education than is customary in a high 
school and that actually the cost per pupil 
is around 65 percent of the normal cost, 


By starting his classes at 8:00 a, m., 
continuing them through the day and 
into the evening, 12 months of the year, 
he was able to give far more effective 
education at a lower unit cost. A simi- 
lar plan might be suggested as one of the 
possible economies. 

Local communities, if left alone, with 
their native American genius, intelli- 
gence, necessity, and financial capacity, 
will find a way to solve their problems. 
They alone can meet their necessities. 
They alone know what they are, 


Fuller Brush Co. Golden Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 
Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, without 


fanfare an outstanding Connecticut cit- 
izen whose name and products are known 
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throughout the world observed the 
golden jubilee of his inventive genius. 

I refer to Mr. Alfred C. Fuller, the 
Originator and founder of the Fuller 
Brush Co., started in a shed on April 10, 
1906, in Hartford, Conn. The success 
Story of Mr. Fuller, a close acquaintance 
and friend of many years, is another 
American story of inventive genius, 
Courage, determination, and ingenious- 
ness to which we point with pride and 
reat admiration. The great difference 
between the success of this industry and 
that of others lies in the fact that Mr. 

er attributes his success to his novel 
use of advertising in newspapers in the 
so-called want-ad column. As the arti- 
Cle from the business financial section of 
© New York Times for April 11 points 
out, the inventor of these useful brushes 
and other indispensable products of the 
home and industry made his brushes at 
hight and sold them during the day, and, 
although the newspaper article does not 
Say so, I know from my acquaintance 
With Mr. Fuller that his wonderful per- 
Sonality contributed as much to break- 
down the sales resistance of those on 
Whose doors he knocked, as did the fine 
Product which he made in that shed he 
Tented for $11 a month. 

It is a genuine pleasure, Mr. Speaker, 
for me to include in my remarks today 
the writeup in the New York Times, 
Which also included a photograph of this 

erican genius, a picture of the origi- 

Nal shed, and the newest home office in 

the company’s modern building at Hart- 
ford, Conn.: i 

Brus, at 50, THANKS THE WANT 

FIED COLUMNS RECRUITED ARMY 

OF SALESMEN 

A business built by help wanted ads cele- 

ted its golden anniversary yesterday. 
That's the way Alfred C. Fuller, 71-year-old 

an, describes the Fuller Brush Co,, 
he started in Hartford, Conn., on 
April 10, 1906, in an $11-a-month shed. 
Operating on an initial capital of $375. 
Mr. Fuller turned out brushes on a $15 
machine he had designed. He made the 
hes at night and sold them door to door 
day. His first year’s gross was $8,500, an 
amount that many Fuller Brush men clear 
now as independent dealers. 

The company was strictly a one-man oper- 
ation until December 14, 1909. On that day 

Fuller inserted a four-line ad in the 
Syracuse Post-Standard seeking salesmen. 

e response was so great that the company 
adopted a fixed policy of recruiting Fuller 

h men through the classified columns. 

Mr. Fuller remarked yesterday: 

“If it hadn't been for the newspaper 
Classified ad I used in 1909, I gravely doubt 

t wed be having our 50th anniversary 

y. The pulling power of those four 

lines set our consistent policy of using want 

over the years.” 

ite his threescore ten and more, 

Fuller is still active in the company. 

sons A. Howard and Avard E., are presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively. 

Fuller Brush now operates 3 factories, 23 
distribution stations and 109 branch offices. 

7.400 dealers in this country and 
Canada sell each week more than $1,600,000 
Worth of brushes, mops, cleaning chemicals, 
Cosmetics, and vitamins. Gross sales last 
1 55 amounted to $91 maion. f ae 

good of Fuller's usiness es 
days Pan E the sale of industrial 

es. There arè some 700 diferent kinds 
Used in 4,000 ways. The industrial brushes 
do such things as card wool, process leather, 
roll cigarettes, and polish fruit and eggs. 


C 
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Not the least important: Fuller brushes re- 
move sand from spinach. 

The material going into these industrial 
brushes comes from all over the world. 
White, gray, and black horsehair is imported 
from every continent except Africa. Then 
there's istle (Mexico), palmyra (Ceylon, 
India, and Burma), palmetto (Cuba and the 
Bahamas) and bass (Africa and South Amer- 
ica). The toughest brushes are made of 
steel, copper, bronze or nickel wire. 

Fuller Brush also makes the machines that 
employ industrial brushes. Its equipment 
is used, among many other things, to polish 
mirror glass and clean the scale from hack- 
saw biades. In addition, the Hartford plant 
turns out precision hydraulic and electronic 
equipment. Output now includes castings 
and aluminum masts for yachts. 


All this varied activity stems from the 


tiny shack in Hartford, one machine and a 
want ad. The Fuller Brush story has all the 
aspects of an American industrial saga. 


Peacetime Application of Atomic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the current 
news about the experimental gas turbine 
test automobile now on a cross-country 
tour comes at a time when Members of 
Congress are concerned with another 
type of industrial development in which 
the Federal Government has become 
deeply involved. Apparently the new car 
is still so much in the research stage that 
it is impossible to predict what the ulti- 
mate results will be. What is important 
is that further scientific and research 
developments may lead to an actual rev- 
olution in the automotive industry, so far 
as the propelling force is concerned. 

This turbine power engine in the auto- 
mobile now on tour has been developed 
by the Chrysler Corp. without assistance 
from the Federal Government. It is an 
example of what can be accomplished 
under free enterprise through the cour- 
age of investors and the creative genius 
of America’s technicians. How much 
longer it wil. be required to put this kind 
of motorcar on a practical operating 
basis is not known. The Chrysler Corp. 
no doubt has earmarked a special fund 
for this project, which will continue to 
be carried out on a schedule based on 
practicability and on budgetary consid- 
erations. Management know how much 
can and should be spent in this work. 

Now let us look at the other industrial 
development to which I have referred: 
the peacetime application of atomic pow- 
er. As everyone realizes,-the Federal 
Government went into the business of 
putting the atom to use for defense pur- 

. With the realization that fission- 
able materials might be utilized in a 
number of ways other than for destruc- 
tion, the Government began a research 
program to learn just what could be ex- 
pected of the atom in a peacetime 
economy. 

A great deal has been learned and a 
great many billions of dollars have been 
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expended since the Federal Government 
undertook this program. We have, in 
fact, reached a point where the whole 
effort now needs to be reappraised. 
Through research, it has been deter- 
mined that electrical power can be gen- 
erated by using the atom as a fuel. That 
revelation is a welcome one. We are all 
enthusiastic at the possibilities opened 
through development of reactors which 
can be usei to produce light and heat 
and power in contributing to a better life 
for all of us. 

My question, Mr. Speaker, is this: Now 
that the way for atomic-produced elec- 
tric power has been opened, how much 
more of the taxpayers’ money should be 
expended in this field? It is estimated 
that reactors now in the process of con- 
struction will be able to create electric 
power at perhaps 10 times the price of 
what it would cost to do the same job 
through the use of coal. Our experts are 
convinced that this cost will be progres- 
sively reduced as more is learned about 
the atom and how to handle it. I do not 
think that anyone would challenge this 
conjecture. It is entirely possible that 
at some time in the future electricity 
from atomic plants will be competitive— 
pricewise—with that which comes from 
steam plats using coal. Perhaps Amer- 
ica’s public-utilities industry will be able 
to accomplish this reduction in price 
through their own research and devel- 
opment programs. In any case, I believe 
that it is time for the Federal Govern- 
ment to stop going to the Treasury so 
that such a program can be expedited. 

Let us have another look at the 
Chrysler research car. That car is a 
creation of private industry. If the Gov- 
ernment were to invest several billion 
dollars to bring about the consummation 
of the work envisioned in this develop- 
mental program, I am confident that the 
gas turbine automobile could be on the 
showrooms floors throughout the coun- 
try within a very short time. Similarly, 
if the Government continues to invest 
more Federal funds in the reactor pro- 
gram, America is certain to get a good 
supply of atomic generated electricity 
much quicker than if the electric utilities 
were forced to run on their own re- 
sources. I therefore suggest that Con- 
gress hesitate before approving of any 
further expenditures by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in this direction. 
The electric power company in my dis- 
trict of West Virginia has done all that 
can be asked of it without resorting to 
Federal contributions. When demand 
for greater supply of electricity has 
arisen, the Appalachian Electric Power 
Co. has increased its capacity. It will 
continue to do so in the future. 

We in the Fifth Congressional District 
are making every effort possible to at- 
tract more industry. Our vast coal re- 
serves, which are the power behind elec- 
trie power, are one of the inyiting fea- 
tures of the area. 

If the public utilities want to invest 
more of their earnings in the atomic 
energy program, the people of West Vir- 
ginia are certainly not going to oppose 
the plan. We object, however, when the 
Government insists upon contributing to 
a project which actually will create un- 
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employment. I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is time for private indus- 
try to withdraw the hand that is accept- 
ing—under the garb of free enterprise— 
these Federal handouts in the so-called 
participating projects. It is at least ob- 
ligatory upon the Congress to object to 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s con- 
tinued use of public funds for this pur- 
pose, 

I call your attention to a letter which 
presumably went to the entire member- 
ship of the House from Mr. Tom Pickett, 
executive vice president of the National 
Coal Association. Mr. Pickett, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the House of Rep- 
resentatives as a Congressman from 
Texas, gave this brief explanation of the 
coal industry’s position with respect to 
the commercial development of atomic 
generated power: 

The Government should conduct basic and 
applied research; 

Government sponsorship of the develop- 
ment phases of a power generation program 
is justified on the grounds that it may pro- 
vide economically feasible nuclear power for 
underdeveloped or power-short nations; 

There is no urgency for the domestic de- 
velopment of atomic-generated power—an 
adequate supply of coal reserves guarantees 
a continued adequate supply of low-cost 
electric power; e 

Government subsidies should not extend 
beyond the development stages, and the 
amount of such subsidies be made public 
information. 


It appears to me that Mr. Pickett has 
gone just as far as he possibly could in 
accepting the proposals for Government 
experimentation in the commercial ap- 
plication of nuclear power. It may be, 
in fact, that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is allowed too much latitude, 
especially in the light of its ambitious 
attempts to push the electric power pro- 
gram beyond the bounds of reason. 

In the latter part of November of last 
year, President John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers of America, ap- 
peared before a Senate subcommittee 
and expressed this opinion regarding 
peacetime application of atomic power: 

Atomic, power, if, as, and when it comes, 
and if, as, and when we can survive its 
arrival, will only be able to produce energy 
for a very small percentage of our economic 
and industry requirements. As a matter of 
fact, I think it is a safe assumption that the 
amount of dollars that is being put in and 
will be put into the development of atomic 
energy is much more than atomic energy 
will ever render American industry. Because 
by the time they encompass ail of the prob- 
lems and make atomic power relatively em- 
cient and learn how to coexist with atomic 
power—which has not yet been done—then 
some genius is going to harness the sun or 
harness the tides, or perform some’ other 
modern miracle that will render atomic 
power obsolete. 

In the meantime, we have to keep warm 
and keep our economy functioning. So we 
will do it with coal. The coal industry for 
the first time for a long time is facing a clear 
road ahead. Modern mines, well designed, 
well managed, well financed with commer- 
cial outlets and credit are offering, today, 
as attractive opportunity for American in- 
vestment as can be offered within the limi- 
tation of our economy. 


Congress must take these views into 
consideration before giving the Atomic 
Energy Commission a free hand to in- 
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vest taxpayers’ money in what should 
be a commercial business enterprise. 
By contributing most of the construc- 
tion and agreeing to provide the fuels for 
operation of atomic plants, the Atomic 
Energy Commission is in fact taking 
away traditional coal markets, whether 
or not these markets are within close 
proximity of coal-producing areas. De- 
spite the encouraging increase in coal 
production for last year over 1954, we 
still have a very great number of un- 
employed miners in West Virginia. 
Some of them have not had employment 
for a long time, and their families have 
had to depend upon surplus food and 
upon other such items which they are 
willing to accept only because they have 
been deprived of an opportunity to earn 
their own subsistence. Government and 
private fuel experts have promised that 
consumption of bituminous coal in the 
United States by 1975 will be approxi- 
mately twice that of the present time. 
Although output per man-day has been 
increasing steadily, it will still require a 
large force of skilled technicians to ex- 
tract the coal necessary to meet rising 
demands; it is, therefore, illogical for us 
to permit the Government to follow pol- 
icies that would discourage our mining 
families from remaining in the coal- 
producing areas. Our families have es- 
tablished their homes within working 
distance of the mines and they are quite 
naturally opposed to any Federal pro- 
gram that calls for using Government 
subsidies to drive them out of their jobs. 

What also must be taken into account 
is that it is unfair for taxpayers to as- 
sume so much of the financial risk in 
this whole undertaking. If the Federal 
Government completes the research, 
builds the reactors, underwrites the risks 
involved, and provides other subsidies, 
then turns over everything—plants and 
know-how—to private companies, how 
can such transactions be conducted in 
the name of free enterprise? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that Members of 
Congress keep these facts in mind when 
they read more about the gas turbine 
automobile engine. As a creation of pri- 
vate enterprise, it will be produced if it 
is proven to be feasible and practicable; 
if not, the conventional motors will re- 
main in our cars until some newer de- 
velopment comes about. If the electric 
utilities, through their own finances and 
ingenuity, are able to provide electricity 
from the atom at rates lower than those 
of coal-fired steam plants, America will 
welcome this progress. Until that day 
arrives, however, it is incumbent upon 
the electric power companies to use tra- 
ditional fuels. 


South Carolina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
one of the most beautiful addresses that 
it has ever been my pleasure to hear. 
The title of this magnificent treatise is 
“South Carolina.” It was delivered by 
the distinguished director of the State 
development board of South Carolina, 
Hon. R. M. Cooper, on the occasion of 
the celebration of St. Patrick’s Day by 
the Hibernian Society of South Carolina 
on March 17, 1956. In responding to the 
toast to South Carolina, Mr. Cooper de- 
livered his splendid address. In words 
reminiscent ‘of Henry Grady, over 60 
years ago, Mr. Cooper spoke of the invig- 
orating atmosphere that prevails in my 
native State—of the great excitement 
that pervades and permeates the air, and 
the faith the people have in the future of 
the great region from whence I come. 

Mr. Speaker, my people are enamored 
of the work of making God's unsurpassed 
bounty to my section of the world attrac- 
tive to the other people of the Nation. 

Mr. Cooper treats with the great eco- 
nomic progress my State has enjoyed and 
is enjoying, and calls to.mind the factors 
responsible for such progress. He speaks 
of its beauty and its progress in agricul- 
ture and education. His address is one 
which I want every Member of Congress 
to read. You will then be curious to 
visit my section of America where oppor- 
tunity beckons to all men of good will. 

The treatise is as follows: 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
(By R. M. Cooper) 

There is excitement in South Carqlina to- 
day. The air is charged. An invigorating 
atmosphere prevails everywhere. One word 
tells the story. 

It's progress—stimulating, thrilling prog- 
ress. 

The people themselves, steeped in the 
glory and richness of a past that fills history 
books, find it a bit hard to believe. Even the 
statisticians must stay on the run to keep 
up with it. 

Just one item: a keynote of that progress 
is industrial development. In 1945 there 
were barely $500 million invested in industry 
in South Carolina, Since then, over $1 bil- 
lion more have been added, and that doesn't 
count the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Savannah River plant, estimated to cost 
one and a half billions more. 

The same upward trend pervades agricul- 
ture, business, and social affairs, such as 
education, Yet visitors to the State (and 
they are beginning to come in thousands 
now) find the same atmosphere of gracious 
living, the same beautiful scenery and his- 
toric shrines preserved. Just a good bit of 
paint has been added, and perhaps the 
smiles of hospitality are a little more relaxed. 

Right here at the outset, I want to add my 
testimonial to the many which have come 
to those whose broad vision and determined 
energy have made possible the Bushy Park 
project, 

On a visit to Oak Ridge, Tenn., recently 
to attend an atomic-energy conference, I 
heard more enthusiastic discussion of Bushy 
Park than I hear right here in South Caro- 
lina, Don't you forget it—the informed in- 
dustrial leaders of this country are well aware 
of the possibilities of Bushy Park, and they 
know how fortunate we are to have it. 

This whole matter of water supply is a 
critical question in the United States. At 
Oak Ridge I talked with a leading economist 


who made some rather startling predictions 


about South Carolina because of our water. 
Dr, Harold F. Clark, professor of education 
economics at Teachers College, Columbia 
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University, had this to say (I later asked him 
to write it down for me): 

“I can see no reason why such States as 
South Carolina should not become among 
the very wealthiest of the States. In fact, 
there is no reason why within a century 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Arkansas 
should not become the three richest States 
in the Union. They are better supplied with 
Water than almost any other States. This 
Could easily become a decisive advantage in 
the period just ahead. A dependabie supply 
Of water is going to be crucial for agricul- 
ture. Many industries are already drasti- 
Cally limited because of the growing short- 
age of water. If you couple these factors 
With a climate mild enough for workers to 
Spend their leisure time outdoors almost 

e year around, you have the basic require- 
re for an extraordinary economic expan- 

n. 


“Clearly, you are going to have two some- 
What competing demands upon your water 
Supply. They are the enormous advantage 
industrially and economically on one hand 
and the great advantage from the standpoint 
Of the leisure time of the workers on the 
other. To get a satisfactory balance of the 
two things will naturally be difficult. Cer- 
tainly the great water supply of the State 
is one of its most important advantages. 
Every State should capitalize on these re- 
sources. 

Sometimes it takes an outsider to see and 
Understand just what we do have. 

Some say the Nation generally should join 

lustry's leaders and take a second look at 
South Carolina. Not only to see the changes, 
but to reevaluate the great contribution she 
has made to America. $ 

On June 28, 1776, fighting from a hastily 

t fort of palmetto logs, South Carolinians 
Won the first great victory of the Revolution. 
Hence, the Palmetto State. About a year 
earlier, in what is now acknowledged sa the 

act of war by colonists, they had seized 
from the British by force old Fort Charlotte 
on the Savannah. And a century before that, 
South Carolinians had begun the first real 
opening of the West when her traders pene- 
trated to the Mississippi to establish a brisk 
and long profitable Indian trade. Few his- 

readers know these things. 

They do usually learn of the great and 
Pleasant plantation society which lasted 
more than 150 years and made South Caro- 
Una the richest of the colonies. Great houses 
Standing today testify to the times when 1 or 
2 Palmettans could have bought and sold 
New York City. 

Under the calm graciousness, however, 
there lay a frown of economic uncertainty. 

ning with the exotic indigo. one crop 
after another met disaster in the State's agri- 
Cultural society. Indigo went the way of 
encroachment by man-made dyes. Rice fell 
by the wayside when slavery went out. The 
Next mainstay, cotton, was snatched from 
his throne by a tiny demon called the boll 
Weevil, 


Adding to these disasters, the Confederate 
War destroyed the State's wealth almost com- 
Pletely, even to the burning of its great 
buildings and homes. 

The climb back was not a rapid one. Pov- 
erty has a way of begetting poverty. But the 
Ultimate answer lay in the character of South 
Carolinians, which was enough to conquer 
hardships of decades past and which today 
is the key to the State's progress. 

In the late 1920's when South Carolinians 
found themselves faced with 5-cent cotton 
and a ruined agriculture, a few thinking 
People realized that the State would never 
Prosper if it continued to depend en- 
tirely on the vagaries of farming. 

They looked around for a balance, and 
found one in the infant textile industry. 


„they knew, lay the opportunity to 


achieve an economy founded on the twin 
of agriculture and manufacturing. 
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Through the years, this idea dominated 
the thinking of South Carolina’s leaders, 
and today the results may be seen in bur- 
geoning per capita income, bustling business 
activity, a sound, stable businesslike gov- 
ernment, a revitalized educational system, 
and in every other facet of the society. 

One writer, touring the State with the agri- 
culture committee of the American Petro- 
leum Institute who came to see for them- 
selves went away terming it a “fourfold pat- 
tern of progress“: farm mechanization, bet- 
ter education, two-armed farming (crops 
plus livestock), and new industries. That's 
a good way to express it. 

From 1940 to 1955 the number of tractors 
used on Palmetto farms increased 872 per- 
cent, highest in the Nation. In 1939 only 
14 percent of the farms had electricity; to- 
day it’s about 90 percent. Other modern 
practices are keeping pace, inclyding exten- 
sive soil conservation and irrigation, 

The role of education both implements 
this progress and complements it. In other 
words, better educated people can earn more 
money, which permits them to educate their 
children better. 

The implementation part is best illus- 
trated on the farm. Clemson Agricultural 
College through its resident teachers, ex- 
perimental work, and extension service is 
the ring leader. Today over 55,000 young- 
sters are in 4-H clubs, 12,000 are FFA mem- 
bers, and about 800 owners or operators have 
enrolled in veterans’ farm training. And 
the work of the Soil Conservation Service, 
State Agriculture Department, and vocation- 


al teachers have all had their effect. 


Then, as to the “complementary” part: 
South Carolinians in 1951 were better off than 
ever, and they felt able to pass a 3 percent 
sales tax for educational purposes. This tax 
is dedicated to building better schools and 
to school transportation. It insures modern 
schools now and in the future for both white 
and colored. Ten years ago the same school 
problem existed, but a sales tax proposal 
would have been laughed out of the legis- 
lature because people were too poor. 

On the farm, cotton and tobacco are 
still the king crops, but this rule is leavened 
by a strong “parliament” of livestock, grain, 
vegetables, fruits, and other staples, Even 
rice is coming back in the low country. 

The pace is fact. In 1948 South Carolina 
farmers devoted 250,000 acres to improved 
pasturelands. In 1954, only 6 years later, the 
total was 1,407,000 acres. We're waking up 
to the fact that we can graze cattle 12 months 
a year and do not need the elaborate barns, 
winter feeding, and heavy equipment of cold- 
er States. 

Georgia is still known as the peach State. 
Yet today, one South Carolina company 
alone (Spartanburg) ships more fresh 
peaches to market than the entire State of 
Georgia. In many other crops we have at- 
tained high national rankings. 

In industry, the growth has been even 
more dramatic. Where cottonfields once 
gleamed white in late summer, the brick, 
steel, and glass of modern industrial build- 
ings may be seen nestling quite naturally 
in their rural settings. From nearby farms 
Johnny and Jimmy drive to work in their 
new car, returning in the late afternoon to 
help Dad with the chores and bringing per- 
haps $100 or more home on Saturday, 

These days industry prefers to be away 
from crowded centers. Thus South Carolina 
benefits by a trend which enables industry to 
fit comfortably and happily into the com- 
munity. Sometimes one may actually see 
industry and agriculture dovetailed: one 
cloth manufacturer has a herd of white- 
faces constantly grazing on the beautiful 
“lawn” around his plant near Clemson; an- 
other, now operating a wool-processing plant 
at Johnsonville has installed a herd of sheep. 

Since World War II, over 125,000 new jobs 
have been created in South Carolina indus- 
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try, with brand new payrolls exceeding $300 
million. That's quite a hunk of cash for a 
State which had less-than $70 million in in- 
dustrial payrolls 20 years ago. Since 1945, 
about 1,150 new industries have been estab- 
lished in Palmettoland, and 1,200 substantial 
expansions have been made. 

Not all of these have been textiles, al- 
though that industry has been completely 
integrated and diversified, and South Caro- 
lina is now the acknowledged textile State. 
In addition, industries such as sewing ma- 
chines, builders’ hardware, home ironers, 
paint, boat building, and many others have 
come into the State. There is even a maker 
of church-bell carillons at Greenwood. 

Why do they come? People, mostly. 
People, and the conservative and efficient 
government they maintain, 

South Carolina is fundamentally conserva- 
tive. South Carolinians are virtually unani- 
mous (they are 99.6 percent native born) 
in their conservatism, in religion, social life, 
and custom. This life-thinking creates har- 
mony in industrial work. It also leads to 
an appreciation for the job, and exceedingly 
high production. 

In government, South Carolinians have a 
habit of electing men who will run the 
State's affairs on a business-like basis. Their 
constitution, in fact, dictates that the budget 
must be balanced annually. 

Despite this seeming hardheadedness, the 
typical South Carolinian forgets temporal 
affairs at the end of the day and turns to 
a gracious, hospitable life made easier by a 
gentle climate and the unrivaled beauty of 
his surroundings. Nowadays he is extending 
gracious hospitality to thousands who are 
discovering the vacation charms of the State 
for the first time. 

South Carolina has long been known as a 
world leader for its beautiful gardens; both 
public and private. One of these, Magnolia, 
was listed many years ago by Baedecker as 
1 of only 3 double-starred attractions, Ni- 
agara Falis and Grand Canyon being the 
others, There are now 13 public gardens of 
national fame, many lesser ones, and liter- 
ally thousands of home gardens which are 
free for the street-side looking. 

There are a dozen ocean beaches, which 
have often been described very seriously as 
the world's most beautiful. One of these, 
Myrtle, has attained national recognition. 

But beyond these well-known assets there 
are myriad tourist attractions in South Caro- 
lina which have been largely overlooked by 
the Nation. For instance, over 140 battles of 
the Revolution, including several decisive 
ones, were fought in the State. An equally 
large share of the Confederate War took 
place here. (Sherman burned Celumbia to 
the ground, and the marks of his shells may 
be seen today on the statehouse.) Charles- 
ton, described as America's most historic 
city, is said to be the best-preserved 18th 
century city in the Americas, and one of the 
world’s best. Colonization attempts were 
started as early as 1526 at Georgetown. 

Here are a few other things that perhaps 
you didn’t know about the Palmetto State: 

Near Salem is Whitewater Falls, highest 
casoade east of the Rockies in one of the 
truly awe-inspiring gorges in eastern Amer- 
ica, You can drive your car up for a picnic, 
and fish for mountain trout in Sumter Na- 
tional Forest. 

On Hilton Head Island, one of the largest 
sea islands on the Atlantic coast and recently 
opened to the public, you can see wild turkey 
tracks on the beautiful strand, 

For off-trail trips, nothing could compete 
with a boat excursion from the wildlife re- 
fuge at McClellanville to lovely Bull's Island, 
where you'll see wildlife you didn’t know 
still existed. 

These, and many other attractions are 
bringing South Carolina to the attention of 
visitors, who are beginning to enjoy the 
exciting charm of this 300-year-old new 
South Carolina. ` 
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Money Backing for Hog Farmer Viewed 
by Banker-Agriculturist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New Castle (Ind.) Herald-Times of 
March 26, 1956: 


PORK PRODUCT SQUEEZE—MONEY BACKING von 
Hoc Farmer VIEWED BY BANKER-AGRICUL- 
TURIST 


(Eorronx's Note.—This is the text of an 
address by J. Alvin Hardin, Knightstown, at 
the 12th Agricultural Clinic at Purdue Uni- 
versity. Hardin, well-known Henry County 
farm leader, also is president of Knights- 
town’s Citizens National Band.) 

(By J. Alvin Hardin) 

I, being a farmer as well as a banker, may 
give some of the farmers’ viewpoints, but I 
believe what is good for the farmer on this 
subject is also good for the banker, 


The hog situation for the past few months 
has been a much-talked-about subject, but 
still a rather unpopular subject to discuss at 
this type of meeting. During a 3-day agri- 
culture conference of the ABA in Chicago 
last December, about every phase of agricul- 
ture was discussed but hogs and if hogs were 
mentioned they just smiled and changed the 
subject. 

In order to give you the picture of the hog 
situation as I see it, it may be necessary to 
touch a little on other agricultural products 
and some on the economic situation. 

WAR, PRICE SUPPORTS CONTRIBUTE TO 
PROSPERITY 

Agriculture as a whole has enjoyed about 
12 years of prosperity because of war and the 
effects of war coupled with the fact that we 
have had high guaranteed prices on grain. 
These prices made it profitable to sell grain 
with the result that the CCC now holds 
about 8 billion dollars’ worth of grain and 
surplus crops. 

Then as open-market grain prices dropped 
and hogs being a good price, the farmer in- 
creased his hog feeding operation with the 
result of an overproduction of hogs. 

The answer is not too difficult—you make 
any agricultural product profitable and farm- 
ers will soon overproduce that product. 

It is the old law of supply and demand. 
We may interfere with this law for a while 
through a regulated economy, but it will 
eventually crop out. There are some phases 
of our economy that can and have been reg- 
ulated, but I don’t think we have as yet found 
the answer to a successful politically reg- 
ulated farm economy. I don't say it can't be 
done, but we have not yet found the an- 
swer. 

We have enjoyed a good hog market for 
several years up until last year with the ex- 
ception of the spring of 1952 when our mar- 
ket dropped to $16. That year we produced 
101 million pigs which were just too many 
for the market. We usually produce from 
80 to 90 million, of which 80 to 85 percent go 
to the market. Only 3 years in our history 
have we exceeded the 100 million mark. 

Last year we went to 95 million pigs and 
the bottom dropped out of the market to $11 
and 812. You as individuals have enjoyed 
lower prices for your bacon, but it certainly 
has not contributed to your banks’ deposits. 


DROP IN 1952 NOT SO SERIOUS AS NOW 


The drop in 1952 was not as serious as the 
present one, even though the corn-hog ratio 
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was almost as low, because the price of corn 
was higher and if the farmer raised his corn, 
his total income was much higher than it 
is today. 

In fact, the hog farmer today is in just 
about as serious a shape as he was for a 
whole in the 1930's when hogs averaged about 
$4. A tractor then would cost about $1,000. 
Today that same tractor will cost over $3,- 
000. Of course, it is a better tractor. But 
other costs are about on the same basis. 
Labor is four times as high as in the 1930's. 

As a rule, the hog market moves in a 4- to 
6-year cycle, depending upon the demand 
and the extent of liquidation during the low 
period. The longer and the greater the 
Nquidation, the better the market usually 
recovers. Of course, this depends also on the 
buying power of the public, their likes and 
dislikes and the competition of other meat. 

MEAT CONSUMPTION REACHES ALLTIME HIGH 


In 1955 our total per capita meat con- 
sumption reached an alltime high of 161 
pounds, up 8 pounds over 1954 which was 
153 pounds. 

The 1955 per capita pork consumption was 
66 pounds, up 6 pounds from 1954 which was 
60 pounds. Back in 1952 when we marketed 
over 100 million hogs, pork consumption was 
71.6 pounds. 

Beef in 1955 was 81 pounds, raising from 
55 pounds in 1951 and 79 pounds in 1954, 
exclusive of veal. I give you these figures 
to show that we consume what we produce 
but usually with high production and con- 
sumption goes lower prices, especially to 
the farmer. 

Other competition in the meat market is 
poultry and eggs. The number of commer- 
cial broilers produced in 1940 was about 140 
million. By 1954 this had increased to over 
1 billion.. Turkeys had also doubled in 
this period. So you see that pork has com- 
petition from all sides. 2 

Another contributing factor to lower hog 
prices has been the decline in the demand 
for lard, the use of which has been replaced 
largely by the much-advertised vegetable 
olls and fats. Hence through lack of re- 
search, education and advertising, we have 
lost our lard market. 

When lard drops from 16 cents per pound 
to 8 cents per pound and accounts for ap- 
proximately 20 percent of thé live weight of 
the hog. we know that the popular cuts 
must carry the extra load. 


RETAIL CUTS PRICED HIGH TO CONSUMER 


There seems to be a tendency on the part 
of the processor and retailer to charge the 
consumer all he will stand on the choice 
cuts of pork, thus pricing the hog out of the 
competitive market of other meat. The 
farmer lives under the impression that he 
does not get his share of the pork dollar 
because of this situation. 

To prove this statement, last December 
and January we had the lowest hog prices 
in 14 years and the greatest spread between 
the price of the live hogs and the price to 
the consumer in all time. 

Incidentally, the Senate bill passed Tues- 
day requires packers to pay the farmer sup- 
port parity or a fair price for meat pur- 
chased by the Government and certify a 
statement for same. 


PROGRESS MADE ON BACON-TYPE HOG 

Now going back to the excess supply of 
lard, it brings up the subject of the bacon- 
type hog which has been much talked about 
and on which much progress has already 
been made. However, the packer has been 
slow to encourage this progress because he 
has not been willing to pay much, if any, 
premium for this type of hog. 

If the spread was greater between the lard 
and bacon type, it would definitely encour- 
age the farmer to produce it and thus help 
to reduce the supply of cheap lard. 


To produce the bacon type hog, the farmer 


has the added expense of buying boars bred 
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for this type which probably take a little 
longer to finish. This is a subject that needs 
much consideration; and if the packers do 
not cooperate, we as bankers must still en- 
courage the production of the meat type 
hog. We must, if possible, produce what 
the market demands. On my farm we have 
been doing this for the past 3 years. 

Sometimes we get a 26-cent premium. 
This is not very encouraging when you have 
to pay high prices for boars of this type. 
But nevertheless I think we are going to be 
forced to do it to keep our hog market on 
a competitive basis with other meat. This 
subject deserves your attention and coopera- 
tion. The manufacturer will not stay in 
business if he produces something the pub- 
lic does not want. 

WHAT BANKERS CAN DO ABOUT IT ALL 

You, as bankers, may rightfully ask, “Well, 
what can I do about the situation? How 
can I adyise a farmer what to do, whether 
to sell out and wait for better prices or stay 
in or cut down 10, 15, or 20 percent? And 
shall I finance him or turn him away?” 

Now I realize that many of you own farms 
yourselves and are as well qualified to answer 
this question as I am. But here is my 
answer. 

You as a banker in a rural community 
should keep yourself well informed on exist- 
ing feeding ratios. A corn-hog ratio of 13.6 
to 1 is about the average over the past 
years. Anything below that is not so good. 
Now we are on about 10-1 ratio, depending 
on how you price corn. You should keep 
posted on where we stand in our hog cycle. 

In other words, keep yourself posted on 
changing conditions so you may discuss 
the probiem intelligently with the farmer 
when he comes in. Encourage him in the 
control of disease. Never let him go without 
vaccinating hogs because of lack of funds. 

You cannot say, Well, Iam sorry but your 
note is due, What are you going to do 
about it?“ You must discuss it with him 
from a practical standpoint. He might be 
your future depositor. 

FOUR CLASSES OF BORROWERS ARE CITED 


There are four clasess of hog farmers who 
are borrowers. You have farmers who have 
made a success out of the hog business. 
They have proved their ability as managers. 
They know how to feed. They have the 
physical setup. They operate as economi- 
cally as possible. If this man needs cash, 
I know you will go along with him. He will 
be your future depositor. 

Then there is the other extreme the farm- 
er who could barely make it when hogs 
were a good price. To begin with, he may 
not be on a good hog farm, a farm with the 
correct equipment. He seems to have more 
than his share of disease. He is usually on 
the market at the wrong time. Things just 
don't click for him. He is already over- 
obligated. 

I think you would advise him to sell out 
while he still has an equity and find some- 
thing else to do. I am sure it can usually 
be done on a friendly and cooperative basis. 
In a few cases I have already accomplished 
this. There might be one exception to this 
class of farmer. 

If he is close to retirement age and can 
establish his social security by staying in a 
little longer, you will be doing him a good 
turn to go along for awhile, provided, of 
course, that the risk is not too great. 

BANKERS AS CONSULTANTS FOR PROBLEMS 


The above two illustrations are nat too dif- 
ficult. It is the farmer in between that is 
your problem. He has not made much prog- 
ress and you feel a little uneasy about his 
future. Can you advise him, get him on & 
better farm if a tenant, encourage better 
feeding practices, extend him long-time 
credit, set up with small payments and 
eventually make a good hog farmer out of 
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him? This is where your ability as a banker 
Come into play. ~ 

Fourth, there is the beginner, the young 
man who wants to get into the hog business. 
Will you advise him to start now or wait? 
Certainly there is no better time to stock 
Up than when prices are low and ride the 
market up. It is partially your responsibility 
to help him decide when this low point is 
reached. 

Of course, other things enter into this class 
Of farmer. Does he have a farm background 
and the ambition and determination to suc- 
Ceed? And the size of his proposed opera- 
tion must be econmical. 

WHEN WILL MARKET GET BETTER 

Now, when will the hog market get better 

and how high may we expect it to go. I 
I am on dangerous ground when I 
try to forecast the market, but I will say 
this much, a major rise will only come after 
We have had sufficient liquidation and I 
doubt if that has happened yet. We should 
ve a reasonable rise in June or July, but 
next fall and early winter I do not expect 
much improvement over last year. 

But by 1957, if demand holds up, we should 

ve a better market, but it will not get 
back to the high prices we have been en- 

g until our surplus grain has been dis- 
of, 
HOG WILL CONTINUE TO BE MORTGAGE LIFTER 

In central Indiana the hog has been known 
as the mortgage lifter and although we have 
Our market cycles, I believe it will maintain 
that place because we are in the corn belt. 

The hog farmer who knows how to feed 
emelently, to manage weil, will keep his place 

agriculture. 

I have purposely stayed away from feeding 
Tations and cost of production because of a 
Previous arrangement with the next speaker, 
N. S. Hadley. This is a very important phase 
of the hog business and I know he will cover 
it in excellent manner. 

I am thoroughly convinced that we as 

have a definite role to play in the 
Next few years to carry out our part in the 
readjustment of agriculture whether it be 
hog farming or other types. 

It is our responsibility to see that the good 
and worthy, reliable and ambitious farmers 
have sufficient credit to carry them over until 
Our surplus is in some manner disposed of, 
or our population catches up with our supply 
of food, 


A Definition of Montana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recor», I include the following 
article published in the January 26, 1956, 
issue of the Montana Standard, Butte, 
Mont., and reprinted in the February 17, 
1956, issue of the Dallas Morning News, 
Tex.: ; 

We have been asked to define Montana. 
What is it, we are asked? What does it mean? 
Where did it come from? Who owns it? 
Where is it going? Who runs it? 

Those are tough questions, when you at- 
tempt to answer them. 

You might say: Montana is one of the 
Biggest wheat piles in the world. It’s one 
Of ine biggest copper piles. It's one of the 
biggest lumber piles. It’s a million sacks of 
Sugar, 
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It's potentially the biggest hydroelectric 

‘house in the world. It's a silver dollar. 

It's one State west of the divide and one 

State east of the divide. There's enough 

waste material left over to make a third 
State. 

Montana is Robbers’ Roost. It’s the vigi- 
jantes hanging Henry Plummer. It’s a mil- 
lion Christmas trees. It's Custer's last stand. 

Montana is Lewis and Clark and Sacajawea. 
It’s the world's largest giant spring from 
which flows the mighty Missouri and the 
turbulent Columbia. 

Montana is Fort Peck Dam, the largest 
earth-fill dam in the world. It’s a cattle 
ranch with the front gate 30 miles from the 
front porch. It's Old Faithful. It's Gun- 
sight Peak. It's Going-to-the-Sun Highway. 

Montana is Charlie Russell. It's the Rich- 
est Hill on Earth. It's Last Chance Gulch, 
It's a 50,000-mile trout stream. 

Montana is Marcus Daly looking into the 
earth and seeing billions of dollars worth of 
copper. 

Montana is Big Hole Basin with 10,000 
haystacks, 

Montana is a jewel-like mountain lake. 

Montana is a miner, a Cowboy, a lumber- 
jack, a farmer, a dude rancher, an Indian, a 
cattle baron, & vigilante, a road agent, a fur 
trapper, a banker, an oil driller, an engineer, 
an artist, a soldier, a millionaire. 

Montana is a pine tree. 

Montana is a fat steer. 

Montana is a gold mine, a silver mine, a 
copper mine, a zinc mine, a manganese mine, 
a lead mine. Montana is a ghost town. It's 
a Grasshopper Glacier. It's Yellowstone 
Park. It’s Glacier Park. 

Montana is a church spire, It's a school. 
It’s a boy with a dog and a fishing rod. 

Montana is a scenic wonder. It's a vol- 
cano. It’s a geyser. It's Hell cooled off, 

It’s a cherry tree, an apple tree, a potato, 
a mustard seed, an alfalfa patch, a lovely 
Hower. 

Montana. is all of these things and mil- 
lions more. 

It’s home.to some 600.000 people. 

Some 2 millions of visitors come annually 
to drink in its beauty, enjoy its built-in air 
conditioning system, mingle with its friendly 
people. 

These visitors spent some $90 million last 
year, according to Jack Hallowell, sales ad- 
vertising director. 

Mr. Hallowell thinks that if more people 
knew more about Montana the annual tourist 
crop would be considerably greater. 

There isn’t any doubt about Mr. Hallo- 
well’s being right. When you try to add up 
the total of what Montana is, the column is 
simply too long. It can't be added. 

When you attempt to define Montana you 
have to say it's everything and then some. 
Who owns it? It belongs to the ages. Who 
runsit? It has 600,000 operators, and there is 
room for 600,000 more. And it’s the greatest 
State in the Union, if anyone asks, Any 
more questions? 


The Oregon Corrupt Practices Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Recorp for Monday, April 9, there 
appeared in the Senate proceedings a 
letter published in an Oregon newspaper 
signed by the State chairman of the 
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Democratic Party. The same letter was 
apparently submitted to many Oregon 
newspapers and printed in several of - 
them. I saw the letter in the Portland 
(Oregon) Journal. It is a political ef- 
fort but contained so many untruths 
that I thought it should be answered, 
The Oregon Journal very kindly printed 
nearly all of the letter I wrote in reply: 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter I present 
the full text of my letter to the Journal 
which was printed in part in its The Peo- 
ple Speak column April 3: 
Marcn 28, 1956. 
To the EDITOR, OREGON JOURNAL, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Sm: A letter to the editor which was 
printed in the Oregon Journal Sunday, 
March 18, 1956, signed by Howard Morgan, 
chairman of the Democratic Party of Oregon, 
impelis me to call your attention to a para- 
graph of the Oregon corrupt practice law. 
it read as follows: 

260.370. Political criminal libel; penal- 
ty: (1) No letter, circular, poster, bill, pub- 
lication or placard shall contain any false 
statement or charges reflecting on any can- 
didate’s character, morality, or integrity. 
The author and every person printing or 
knowingly assisting in the circulation of the 
matter described in this. section shall be 
guilty of political criminal libel; (2) viola- 
tion of this section is punishable, upon con- 
viction, by imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for not more than 3 years.” 

The Morgan letter certainly contains false 
statements reflecting on my character and 
integrity, and I am a candidate. 

The Morgan letter says: “Representatives 
Norsiap, Coon, and ELLSWORTH have spent 
the last 3 years parroting the private power 
line that the Federal Government has 
stopped building power dams.” 

No such statement has been made by any 
of us. 

The Morgan letter says: “The record dem- 
onstrates that these men have dragged their 
feet on every authorization or appropriation 
bill for Federal dams in the Northwest.” 

That is totally an untruth. I Introduced 
and secured passage by the House of the 
bilis to authorize the Cougar and Green 
Peter Dams and the Talent irrigation proj- 
ect as Federal multiple-purpose projects, 
including power. I have vigorously sup- 
ported all such authorization bills. I have 
battled consistently for appropriations for 
these projects for 10 years and am doing so 
this year. Written records easily available 
prove this statement. 

The Morgan letter says: “They offered no 
help to Senators Morse and NEUBERGER and 
Representative Grren in last year's success- 
ful Democratic fight for three new starts on 
Federal dams in the Northwest.” 

That is an untruth. I appeared before the 
House Appropriations Committee strongty 
urging appropriations for those dams. The 
Democrat Members of Congress made similar 
testimony some 2 weeks later. 

The Morgan letter says: “They tried to de- 
authorize every Federal power project so the 
private power companies, after endless de- 
lays, can try to get authorization for gravy- 
train partnership deals.” 

This is likewise a falsehood. There has 
been no attempt to deauthorize Federal 
projects by Oregon Republicans. 

Those printed statemenis are clearly “false 
statements or charges reflecting“ on my 
“character, morality, or integrity"—to use 
the language of the law quoted above. 

It was obviously the intention of the 
Oregon Legislature in passing that law to 
protect the public against untruthful state- 
ments and to protect candidates against 
such character arsassination as contained in 
the Morgan letter quoted here. 
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Apparently, our opposition will, in des- 
peration, continue to make such attacks. 
This seems to be the New Look in Oregon 
politics, I hope you, and the other editors 
and publishers in Oregon will give most care- 
ful attention to all political material offered 
for publication to the end that the spirit as 
well as the letter of the Oregon law is not 

violated. 
Sincerely yours, 
HARRIS ELLSWORTH. 


Development Little River Basin, 
Ark.-Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, along 
with other Members of Congress, I was 
invited to speak to the annual meeting 
of the Red River Valley Association in 
Shreveport, La., Monday, April 2, 1956. 
It was my privilege to speak to the dele- 
gates of the Association that afternoon, 

The Little River and its tributaries in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma are a tributary 
of the Red River, which traverses several 
States, including Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. The development 
of the Little River Basin for flood control 
and water conservation is a part of the 
comprehensive Red River program. 

There is a lot of interest in the devel- 
opment of this watershed and since the 
major part of the program would be in 
my district, I spoke to the association 
on this problem. Because of its impor- 
tance and the interest of the people 
throughout the area, I presented a plan 
which I believe should be a basis to com- 
promise the differences and get this de- 
velopment under way. As a matter of 
public information and because of its 
importance, I include the speech I made 
at that time in the RECORD: 

Appress BY Hon. Oren Harers Berore Rep 
River VALLEY ASSOCIATION ON APRIL 2, 1956 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Red River 
Valley Association, distinguished guests of 
the Corps of Engineers, and friends, it is 
good to be back with you for this annual 
occasion. I consider it a signal honor and 
privilege to have the opportunity of this 
visit and to participate in this program. I 
appreciate the courtesy of your kind invita- 

tion. 

This second session of the 84th Congress 
is about half over. These few days of respite 
gives us an opportunity to r and 
reinforce our vigor and vitality, which we 
hope will be conducive to more formidable 
results toward the best interest of our Na- 
tion. We are hopeful that out of the maze of 
activity, we will experience the best pos- 
sible decisions for the betterment of the 
American people. 

I want to commend this Association for 
your efforts and continued progress toward 
the development of the Red River Basin. 
I know it appears some times that progress in 
this development is slow. It is sometimes 
discouraging but through the patience, un- 
derstanding and determination of your of- 
ficers and members, and with the drive of 
your able and forceful executive vice presi- 
dent and manager, Roy Matthias, you have 
achieved some very fine results. 
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It has been my pleasure to work with 
and cooperate with you and the people 
throughout the Red River Basin on those 

so necessary and imperative. 

To be sure there are differences here and 
there which are only natural and to be ex- 
pected in an area as big as Red River and 
which traverses some 4 or 5 States. The 
end result is the more important, however, 
as it always provides benefits and protection 
that bring advantages and economic oppor- 
tunities to the people. We have worked to- 
gether before the committees of the Con- 
gress in authorizing these important proj- 
ects and obtaining appropriations for their 
development. 

I have been an ardent supporter of the 
programs for flood control and to develop 
our rivers and streams, and in the conser- 
vation of our water resources throughout 
my years of service in the Congress of the 
United States. It means so very much to 
the protection and economic opportunities of 
our people and thus strength to our Nation. 
I have personally observed what it has meant 
to the localities and the areas affected by 
such development. 

Permit me to say that we have the finest 
support in these justified and worthwhile 
projects of our Corps of Engineers. I am 
glad to see such a good representation of 
the corps here today. I want to commend 
them for the fine service they are performing 
for our country and to express my apprecia- 
tion for the cooperation I always find them 
willing to give when at all possible. 

We are deeply appreciative of the fact 
that we have been well received and had 
fine support and understanding from our 
congressional committees on this program 
for the development of the Red River Basin. 
The Public Works Committee and Appropria- 
tions Committee have both been quite con- 
siderate of our problem. Some of the major 
projects have been completed, as you know, 
such as, Bodcaw, Texarkana Dam and Fer- 
rell's Bridge, which is now underway, and 
there are many others. 

There are others to be developed. The 
major and most important ones necessary 
to the comprehensive Red River program 
are those in the Little River Basin, a major 
tributary of the Red River. The major part 
of this proposed development is in my 
district. In view of the circumstances and 
the importance of controlling and utilizing 
the waters of the Little River Basin, I feel 
it is appropriate for me to discuss it on this 
occasion, 

In the first place, I want to make it very 
clear that I am not an engineer and do not 
claim any capabilities as an engineer, We 
maintain a Corps of Engineers for engineer- 
ing data and information, 

I also wish to say that I do not claim to 
know all the answers or to be in the position 
of determining myself what should or should 
not be done. It requires joint effort on so 
huge a task. 

My mail has been exceedingly heavy, 
indicating the tremendous importance of 
this program. A lot of people, good people, 
with good intentions have contacted me 
about it. I am always glad to have such 
expressions of interest. 

Also, let me say that I fully recognize the 
differences of opinion that prevail over the 
method of this proposad development. I 
am fully aware of the intense interest that 
exists and to the extent that many are ap- 
parently alarmed. 

I cannot help but feel that some of the 
tension which exists is the result of some 
misunderstanding, some misinformation, 
and some fears of sophistry which in my 
opinion are not present, together with some 
prejudices in the minds of a few well-mean- 
ing citizens to the extent this has almost 
become an obsession. 

I wish that I was capable of presenting 
the facts on which calm judgment would be 
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exercised and just decisions made. I think 
I know most of the people affected and I 
know them well enough that they want to 
do what is right and best for all concerned. 

I am going to undertake then to present 
this in a way, based on the knowledge and 
facts that I have, which I hope will be un- 
derstood and considered accordingly. I 
want it perfectly understood that neither I, 
nor do I believe anyone else would want to do 
any injustice to anyone, or any area. 

I have been quite familiar with this prob- 
lem since its inception. I, therefore, believe 
I know something about the facts and the 
problems involved. 

Let me give you something of the back- 
ground of this matter for information. The 
Corps of Engineers reported some years ago 
a program for the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Red River Basin below Denison 
necessary to protect the lives and property 
of the people throughout the basin and its 
tributaries, including the Little River in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. , 

In 1945, we experienced the biggest and 
most devasting flood in recorded history of 
the valley. As a result, the Congress au- 
thorized a number of projects in the Flood 
Control Act of 1946. Millwood Dam in my 
area was one of those major projects. The 
major part of this program being in my 
district, imposes terrific responsibility on 
me as your Congressman, which I am glad 
to assume, I feel it my duty to do the best 
I can for my people. 

It was authorized as a flood- control proj- 
ect only. There were no provisions made 
for conservation or water supply. In fact, 
there was no request for it at that time. I 
supported the authorization of the project, 
along with others then, and do not recall any 
serious objection being offered. This was 
in 1946. 

In 1950, there was a budget request of 
$150,000 for planning funds of the project. 
The Appropriations Committee of the House 
approved the planning funds and it was in- 
cluded in the bill reported by the committee. 

At this stage, opposition to the project as 
authorized began to show, and an amend- 
ment on the floor of the House was offered 
to strike the planning funds. It was de- 
Teated, 

The bill went to the Senate and the oppo- 
sition had become more forceful and came 
to a head before the Senate Committee. The 
opposition was based on a desire for the 
development of upstream reservoirs and & 
reduced facility in the vicinity of Millwood. 

As a result of the controversy, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee provided an addi- 
tional $200,000 and directed the Corps of 
Engineers to make a further study as to the 
economic feasibility and justification of de- 
veloping a number of upstream -projects. 

Remember, this happened in 1950, and 
no further progress has been or can be made 
until the report of the engineers which was 
authorized at that time is filed with the 
Congress. The Congress has not yet had 
the benefit of the report from this addi- 
tional study and now 6 years have elapsed. 

In 1954, this question unfortunately was 
injected into a political campaign in my 
district. When you inject politics into one 
of these type problems, so often nobody wins 
and everybody loses. 

I thought I saw what would be necessary if 
we were ever to be able to work out a solu- 
tion. 

I endeavored to obtain engineering data 
and information from our Corps of Engi- 
neers to be used as a basis for a decision 
which I believed to be best. Therefore, I 


took a definite position on the court house 


front at DeQueen, in Sevier County, and 
outlined a program that I would support, 
should it be economically feasible, as deter- 
mined by the engineers. 

I stated publicly then and unequivocally 
that I would support the development of 
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Upstream dams with modification or reduc- 
tion of Millwood making it a much smaller 
Project, I had been advised by the Division 
Engineers Office that it might be possible and 
that such a program, if it could be worked 
Out, would reduce the Millwood project by 
some 25 or more percent of its original 
authorized capacity. This was 2 years ago. 

I have not changed my position since that 
announcement, as I have had no further in- 
formation that any other plan would be 
More feasible, justified, or acceptable. 

A year ago, the Red River Valley Associ- 
ation, included a request to the Appropri- 
ations Committee, $250,000 for planning of 
the presently authorized Millwood project. 

ere was no budget request before us. I 
appeared with your group representing this 

ation and opposed the request to the 
committee for planning funds at that time. 
I did so on the basis that the Congress had 
Previously provided for and directed the 
engineers to make the survey of the up- 
Stream projects and report. I urged the 
Committee then of both the House and the 
Senate to join me in requesting the engl- 
Neers to get their report into the Congress. 

Last September, the district engineers and 
the southwest division in Dallas submitted 
technical data and information to the Chief 
ot Engineers’ Office in Washington, with cer- 
tain recommendations. This information 
will be on the basis of the final report. Some 
deem to think that the information and data 
filed, together with the recommendation of 
the field engineer is the final decision. This 
is not necessarily true at all. 

Under established procedure, it is yet to be 
Considered by the Boerd of Rivers and Har- 

rs, composed of top officers in the Corps 
Of Army Engineers. It is then submitted to 
the governors of the States affected for com- 
Ment and the Federal agencies. 

The Chief of Engineers will consider all of 
this information as he makes his decision, 
Which will be final and which decision will 
be included in his report filed with the Con- 


How, as to the present status. The divi- 
Sion engineer has announced the submission 
Of their data and information, together with 
their suggestions to the Board of Rivers and 
Harbors in Washington. The announcement 
explains the recommendations of the district 
engineer. In addition, it invites attention 
that there may be further consideration giv- 
en to the justification of including (1) Luk- 
fata in Oklahoma, and (2) water supply at 

wood. It invites interested parties to 
Present views on these two questions along 
With the other suggestions in the report. 
Comments are to be received by the Board of 
Rivers and Harbors by April 17. 

Following this public notice, the Board 
has issued a notice of public hearing to be 
hid in Washington on April 25. All who are 
intersted or may be affected by the plan of 
improvement to be considered are invited to 
appear. 

Now, as to the question of what should be 
done in the best interest of all who may be 
affected. I should like to give you what 1 
honestly believe would be In the best inter- 
€st and call on all parties today to consider 
it with reason, calm, sound judgment, and on 
à practical and realistic basis. 

It is a compromise proposal which I sub- 
Mit as a basis of agreement and as a joint 
and united effort. 

In considering this compromise proposal 
I wish to remind you that there are two pro- 
Posed methods for the development of the 
Little River Basin. (1) Millwood Dam and 
Reservoir as authorized in 1946, which would 
require the taking over by the Government a 
huge reservoir area of 107,000 acres of land, 
and (2) the construction of some six up- 
Stream reservoirs with a greatly reduced 
muwood im capacity and acreage require- 

nt. 
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In presenting this proposal for your con- 
sideration, let me ask you to keep in mind 
three basic facts. These three basic facts 
from my information cannot be denied or re- 
futed. They are the basis for determining 
the method of properly and adequately con- 
trolling the waters of the Little River Basin 
to better serve the interest of all the people. 

The first basic fact we must keep in mind 
is that the waters of the Little River Basin 
will inevitably and ultimately have to be 
controlled as a part of the comprehensive 
flood-control program of the Red River Ba- 
sin. This is recognized by most everyone 
familiar with this problem. It is an accepted 
Tact. 

To meet this problem and to provide ade- 
quate flood protection, water conservation 
and water supply I think the public would 
be better served by providing for the con- 
struction of upstream reservoirs to be sup- 
plemented with a reduced facility at Mill- 
wood. 

Therefore, I think the upstream reservoirs 
should be authorized and constructed as a 
basic part of this program. I think all six 
of the proposed dams in the upstream areas 
should be included as a comprehensive pro- 
gram in the upper reaches of the Little River 
Valley. This would include Lukfata Dam in 
Oklahoma, about which there seems to be 
some close economic question. 

I think there should be as much flood- 
control protection in these six upstream 
reservoirs as they can provide. 


I think each of these upstream dams 
should have as much water supply as the 
reservoirs can provide for the use and benefit 
of any possible development in the areas 
affected. For this water supply the upstream 
reservoirs would have first call on the water 
that could be impounded in them for this 
use. 
Many people have asked me in letters and 
through other contacts to support the con- 
struction of upstream dams. This is a part 
of my proposal which I believe should influ- 
ence people in this area to accept this com- 
promise plan and join me in getting it under- 
way. To give assurances for the upstream 
dams and supply of water I would be favor- 
able to specific provisions in the act as a 
safeguard, similar to the language contained 
in the authorization of Denison some years 
ago. 

If the people of Oklahoma and in my area 
in western Arkansas affected want these ben- 
efits and heavens knows they need them, I 
will lend my wholehearted support to obtain 
them, just as I said I would 2 years ago. 

The second basic fact which must be con- 
sidered is that to economically justify and 
provide adequate flood protection it will be 
necessary to have modification of the pres- 
ently authorized Millwood project. This is 
a fact confirmed in every report or statement 
of the engineers. 7 

Some people haye been led to believe and 
sincerely feel that it would be sufficient to 
satisfy the program by the development of 
these six upstream projects and thus make 
it unnecessary to have any facility at Mill- 
wood. 

I am informed by the people who know, 
that is, the Corps of Engineers, that in the 
first place it is not possible to provide suf- 
ficient flood protection by these several 
smaller projects, and in the second place, un- 
less there is a modified facility at Millwood,- 
the Government could not justify the ex- 
penditure of the funds necessary for the 
construction of the upstream projects. 

Iam informed that in addition to the flood 
protection that can be provided by upstream 
projects, there should be a facility at Mill- 
wood sufficient to provide maximum flood 
protection of 1,666,000 acre feet. This would 
be a reduction in capacity of that facility 
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by a little more than 25 percent from the 
original proposal. 

With the construction of such a facility to 
provide this minimum requirement, some are 
fearful that it would adversely affect present 
highways, railroads, and some existing in- 
dustry. I want to here and now allay any 
such fears. 

Highway 71 would remain where it is. It 
would be raised slightly in varying amounts 
for a distance of 5.5 miles, I am advised. 

The G. N. & A. Railroad from Nashville to 
Ashdown would not be relocated. It would 
be raised by varying amounts for a distance 
of about 14 miles. The service it provides 
would not be impaired or affected, in any 
way. 

Neither would the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
or the Kansas City Southern Railroad be at- 
fected at all. 

The town of Okay would not be affected 
because it is located above the reservoir area. 

The Okay Cement Plant would not be 
endangered or affected. It would be ade- 
quately protected by a levee more than 8,000 
feet long. 

The town of Mineral Springs and the town 
of Horatio would not be adversely affected or 
ever be threatened in any way with flood- 
waters. 

Another, thing, some of our Oklahoma 
friends are fearful that some of their lands 
will be submerged by a Millwood facility. 
With a modified Millwood, not 1 foot of land 
in Oklahoma would be flooded with even a 
maximum flood, X 

This is not my word as a layman, but it is 
assurances from the Engineers who know 
what the facts are. 

Therefore, if anyone has any such fears 
on these questions let them pass from your 
minds, 

Now, then, another important question is, 
how much area would be affected? 

Under the original proposal which was 
authorized in 1946, 107,000 acres of land 
would have been subject to floods. That 
amount of property would for all practical 
purposes have been useless except for flood 
protection. 

Therefore, the third basic fact is that with 
a modified Millwood complementing the up- 
stream dams, the 5 year flood line would in- 
clude an area of approximately 63,500 acres 
of land. This acreage would be required 
whether the project would be an open, so- 
called dry dam, or a closed, so-called wet 
reservoir. 

This land would become useless for all 
practical purposes other than flood control. 
A small percentage of it could perhaps be 
usable for pasture purposes. This is a re- 
duction of some 40 percent of the acre 
involved as originally contemplated in the 
authorized project. 

Nevertheless, this sixty-odd thousand 
acres of land would be n to the 
project as a necessary part of the overall pro- 
gram, regardless of whether it would be an 
open or closed dam, 

Should, in addition, a water supply be in- 
cluded in Millwood for utilization in the 
area, it would require an additional estimated 
7,300 acres of land, or less, depending upon 
the amount of water supply. 

Therefore, whether there would be an 
available supply of water for municipal, in- 
dustrial, and other purposes, or it would be a 
dry dam used only for flood protection in- 
volving only some 7,000 acres of land. 

I think these are facts that ought to be 
understood by everyone in the consideration 
of this question. 

Another fact, which is apparently mis- 
understood, if my mail is any indication, is 
that of the acreage which would be affected 
by the project, either wet or dry, only about 
10 percent are cultivatable lands. A few 
acres, about 1,000 in fact, of this cultivatable 
land affected are located in Howard County. 
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Only 2,000 acres or less in Sevier County and 
some 3,000 in Little River County. The rest 
of it is wooded lands, with a goodly portion 
of timber already cut out. 

I repeat that this will be the effect, whether 
the project would be open or closed. 

Another question which has been so highly 
exoggerated and misunderstood to my mail, 
is the effect it would have on continuous 
timber harvesting operations. Some have 
been led to believe, and honestly feel, that 
there are enormous amounts of timberlands 
involved with the issue. 

As it is in the case of the acreage, it would 
only amount to some 7,300 acres, or less, 
dependent on the amount of water supply. 
No one could seriously contend that this 
relatively small acreage could have any great 
efect on any large timber operation. 

I am assured by the engineers that there 
is plenty of water for all the storage supply 
that can be provided by the upstream dams 
and an amount in Millwood depending on 
the acreage of storage supply available. 
Therefore, even if water supply were to be 
included in the Millwood Reservoir, it would 
not deprive the upstream projects of 1 gal- 
lon of water. 

Thus, the entire issue hinges on a difference 
of only 5,000 to 10,000 acres of land involyed, 
dependent upon the amount of water sup- 
ply and most of this would be cut over 
timbered lands. 

This to me, when all the facts are recog- 
nized, should not be of sufficient conse- 
quence to cause such grave concern or a 
proper and just settlement to fail. 

Therefore, it is my intention to go before 
the Board of Rivers and Harbors, on the 
25th of April, in support of a program based 
on these facts for the construction of all 
6 upstream reservoirs for such flood pro- 
tection and water supply as they will pro- 
vide; as necessary to complement them, I 
will support and recommend a modified 
Millwood Dam with flood protection of 1,- 
500.000 acre-feet capacity. 

This is 166,000 acre-feet less than sug- 
gested by the District Engineer, which would 
be converted to and to provide for a water 
supply for municipal, agricultural and in- 
dustrial purposes in the area, 

If this were to be accepted, no additional 
acres of land would be involved by the water 
supply storage, The same number of acres 
of land would be required with this pro- 

as if it were to be a dry or open dam 
suggested in the data and information of 
the Division Engineer. 

In my opinion, this would not materally 
affect, if at all, flood protection. In fact, it 
would provide over 600.000 acre-feet more of 
flood capacity than the original Millwood 
proposal would have provided. 

If this recommendation is unacceptable to 
the engineers, as an alternate plan, I will 
suggest that the additional acres necessary 
of some 5.000 to 10,000 acres be included to 
provide such water supply depending upon 
the amount engineeringly feasible. 

If, as has been established, this would not 
affect the highway, the railroads, the cement 
company, or these communities adversely, 
and would not deprive any of the upstream 
reservoirs of any part of their water supply, 
and thus not interfere with any opportunity 
for the development of industry, and would 
not involve but a few additional acres of 
land, if any, that would in no way tmpair or 
affect timber or mill operations, there could 
be no legitimate objection to this approach 
to the problem. 

Again, I call on all of those throughout the 
area affected, to seriously consider this ap- 
proach as a practical and realistic method 
of determining this question. 
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If we could have unity and united effort, 
we could get this to the Congress and au- 
thorize this year. If not, it will be most 
dificult and perhaps impossible to get it in 
this year's omnibus authorization. 

If this or some similar approach is not ac- 
cepted the alternative will be tragic to our 
area. We may very well be faced with a 
problem which would be beyond our reach. 

As I have already said, Millwood Dam is 
presently authorized for flood control pro- 
tection only. If we fail to reach some ac- 
ceptable compromise there will inevitably be 
a budget request for this presently au- 
thorized project. 

The Engineers, the Government and the 
Congress, no doubt would conclude that 
since we have not reached an agreement the 
presently authorized project at Millwood 
should be constructed. Certainly the Red 
River Valley Association will be urging it. 
Should a budget be submitted to the Con- 
gress to initiate its construction it would 
very likely be accepted regardless of our ef- 
forts. This is so, because as I have said, as 
a basic fact, the waters of the Little River 
Basin will inevitably be controlled. 

Should this happen we would never be able 
to get any of the upstream reservors. We 
would in fact be barred forever of making 
them economically feasible. 

Should this happen there would be no 
water supply in the Millwood Reservoir. The 
people throughout all of the area would be 
forever barred of any water supply so badly 
needed and necessary if we are to have any 
future development. 

Therefore, you can see why I plead for 
some acceptable compromise in order that 
we will not lose the greatest economic op- 
portunity ever afforded for the future of this 
area. 

The only objection in my opinion that 
could be seriously entertained against this 
solution would be on the question of pollu- 
tion. I cannot conceive of anyone advocat- 
ing that this river be used as a sewer dis- 
posal. IT so, they might as well change their 
thinking. 

This river has. been one of the finest 
streams for recreation in the country. The 
people are not going to permit it to be so 
destroyed. Our State and the Constrvation 
Department of Arkansas, in my opinion, 
would never permit. 

In fact, industry throughout the country 
is fast coming to a full realisation that pol- 
luting the streams must come to a halt and 
other methods of disposal adopted. There 
is urgency now for legislation to prevent 
pollution, both in the States and in the Na- 
tional Congress. This is a policy the country 
might as well in my Judgment get ready for. 
I hope it will so be understood at the outset 
ini this particular instance. 

I earnestly solicit serious consideration of 
the members of the Red River Valley Asso- 
ciation and of all those who may be affected 
throughout the area of this position which I 
take, and these recommendations; which I 
believe would do justice to all concerned. 

There is no area anywhere in greater need 
of economic opportunities and development 
than the area affected by this watershed in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. There has never 
been a water project developed anywhere 
that did not bring opportunities for eco- 
nomic development to it. I want to see some 
of these advantages brought to our part of 
the country, and I am thoroughly convinced 
that if the people throughout the area would 
join together with me in this development, 
it would enhance our economy many fold, 
It is our chance, let us take advantage of it, 
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HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Tablet of April 7, 1956: 

Tue GREATEST CHALLENGE 
(By Julius Epstein) 

Nikita S. Khrushchev's desanctification of 
Stalin offers the free world its greatest break 
since 1917. 

If the American Government does not 
avail itself of the tremendous possibilities 
which range from the propaganda field to the 
possibility to roll back the Iron Curtain, 
America will rightly have lost its claim as 
the leader of the free world. 

Unfortunately, we have already lost most 
Valuable time without having reacted in 
any to the earthquake in the east. 


FREE WORLD WAS SILENT 


Neither did the President care to make a 
statement to the American people and the 
whole free world, nor did any Member of 
the House or the Senate, not even Senator 
KNOWLAND, advance any suggestion. = 

Nor was a session of the National Security 
Council called to discuss the enormous op- 
portunities, thrown into our lap by Khrush- 
chev's and Mikoyan’s speeches. 

Our Secretary of State toured east Asia 
and our Ambassador to the U. S. S. R. chose 
to leave Moscow for a vacation resort in 
Western Europe. 

This is the situation in a historical mo- 

-ment which calls more than any other 

moment in the history of American-Soviet 
relations since 1933 for the greatest vision, 
both initiative and swift action on various 
fronts of the cold and semihot war. 

What are possibilities, offered American 
foreign policy by Khrushchey’s and Mikoyan's 
exposure of Stalin? 


SUGGESTS DIRECT APPROACH 


‘The most important and the most promis- 
ing possibility is the immediate and direct 
approach by the President to Nikita 8. 
Khrushchey, The President and none else 
should most certainly address Mr, Khrush- 
chev along the following lines: 

“The whole free world, and particluarly the 
American people, are welcoming your de- 
struction of the Stalin myth, the most men- 
dacious myth ever forced upon a great people 
in modern times, 

“While the free world has always known 
that Stalin—with the possible exception of 
Hitler—was the greatest murderer and meg- 
alomaniacal tryant modern history has seen, 
it welcomes and admires your courage with 
which you dared, even at the risk of a tre- 
mendous shock to the Soviet peoples, to de- 
stroy the legendary mask of the monster and 
to tell a part of the truth. 

“But this, Mr. Khrushchev, is the moment 
to tell not only a part of the truth but the 
whole truth, nothing but the truth. Won't 
you do it? 

“The whole truth is, of course, that Stalin, 
the insane tyrant, the curse of mankind, did 
not only commit the terrible crimes you re- 
vealed to your comrades, as the slaughter of 
the 5,000 officers which almost led to the de- 
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of millions of peasants during the man- 
Made famines of the 1920's and 1930's, but 
that he had to act by nature with the same 
Criminal insanity in the foreign field. 

“You'll certainly not assert that Stalin 
While criminally insane in his domestic ar- 
tions, conducted a wise and correct foreign 
Policy, 

“Stalin, as you know, violated by force al- 
most every international treaty ever signed 

the Soviet Government. (Von Ribben- 

P, Hitler's foreign minister, was hanged 
for much less treaty violations than Stalin 
committed in his lifetime.) In violation of 

Most. solemnly signed and ratified non- 
ession and frienship pacts, Stalin waged 
War against or blackmailed his way into Fin- 
land, Poland, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, 

Ungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and 

East Germany. 
QUOTES LENIN 

“While nothing you can do, Mr. Khrush- 

Chev, will bring back to life the untold mil- 

Of victims of Stalin's great crimes with- 
and without the Soviet Union, there is 
© moral duty, directly following your de- 
ion of the Stalin myth, to undo Stalin's 
in the feld of foreign policy and to 
sS back to Lenin's principles, as embodied 
n his classical Declaration of Peace,’ is- 
sued by the Soviet Government after it was 
nimously passed by the All-Russian Con- 
of Soviets of Workers, Soldiers and 

ts, Deputies on November 8, 1917. 
hex declaration is signed by Lenin, the 
v ad of the Soviet Government in which I. 
5 Dzhugashvili (Stalin) held the post of 
tcchatrman of nationalities. This declara- 

On reads, in part, as follows: 
th ‘The just and democratic peace for which 

© great majority of war-exhausted, tor- 
deines tollers and laboring classes of all 
A Ulgerent countries are thirsting; the peace 
Or which the Russian workers and peasants 
are so insistently and loudly clamoring since 

Overthrow of the Czarist regime is, in 
Opinion of the government, an immediate 
de without annexation (i. e., without the 
Re of foreign lands and the forcible tak- 
ine Over of other nationalities) and- without 
demnity. 
+ The government interprets the term an- 
nexation or seizure of foreign lands, in the 
i t in which it is understood by the democ- 
Cy in general, and the working classes in 
cular, that is to say, every annexation 
by a large and strong state of a small and 
Weak nationality, without a clear and volun- 
b expression of agreement to that act 
y the said nationality; regardless of the 
time when such forcible annexation took 
Place; regardless of the cultural development 
ar backwardness of the nation forcibly an- 
nexed or forcibly detained within the fron- 
Uers of a certain state; regardless, finally, 
Of the fact whether said nation is in Europe 
or far away across the ocean. 
= “If any nation whatsoever is detained by 
1 within the boundaries of another state; 
it is detained against its willi—whether 
ressed in the press, national assemblies, 
decisions, or restlessness and uprising 
National oppression—and is not able 
Vote freely, owing to the presence of troops 
de the annexing or stronger nation, and to 
: termine, without the least pressure, its 
orm of state life; then such an acquisition 


is 
1 3 that is to say, seizure by 


URGES FREE ELECTIONS 

Sane you really want to undo Stalin's be- 
Si yal of Lenin's principles, as you surely 
ipost it the world is to believe in the sincer- 
ty of your exposure of Stalin as the cen- 
tury'g greatest megalomaniac tyrant who 
even overshadows by far the sinister mon- 

of the mad Caligula, Nero, and Vespa- 

you simply have to give the oppressed 
Satellite peoples of Lithuania, Estonia, Lat- 
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feat of Hitler and the unspeakable mass mur- 


via, Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, Albania, and 
East Germany the sacred chance Stalin took 
away from them: To freely elect their own 
governments. 

“Only then will the world believe in the 
sincerity of your promised policy to do away 
with the one-man dictatorship forced upon 
the Soviet peoples as well as upon the satel- 
Ute countries.” 

This certainly has to be the grand theme of 
the American approach to Khrushchey from 
now on. It has to be the grand theme of 
the whole free world, to be hammered out 
day and night, not for 1 month or 2, but if 
necessary for 1 or 2 years. 

At the same time, the President should 
ask Mr. Khrushchey to tell the world the 
whole truth about the fabricated confes- 
sions of the Moscow trials of the thirties. 

The President should invite Khrushchev 
to admit Stalin's and Beria’s guilt in the 
massacre of 15.000 Polish officers during the 
war, of whom more than 4,000 were found 
in the mass graves of Katyn, a guilt estab- 
lished beyond the shadow of any doubt by 
the great investigation undertaken by a se- 
lect committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
WOULD RELEASE TESTAMENT 

The President should invite Khrushchev to 
release to the Soviet press the whole text of 
Lenin’s testament, in which Lenin warned 
his comrades against any further employ- 

of Stalin. 

are President should further invite Khru- 
shchey to expose Stalin's instigation of the 
Korean war and the not-so-secret Soviet par- 
ticipation in it. Mr. Eisenhower should in- 
sist that the Sevlet Government and the 
Soviet Communist Party use their tremen- 
dous influence upon Mao Tze-tung, Chou 
En-lal, and the North Korean Communists 
to allow free elections under United Nations 
auspices In North and South Korea, 

Only such a program would electrify the 
masses before and behind the Iron Curtain, 
the Soviet peoples as well as the satellites. 
After Khrushchev has told them in effect 
that the West has always been right about 
Stalin, they would be extremely susceptible 
to the envisioned approach. 

It would- snowball into millions of voices 
all over the globe, the voices of the tor- 
mented millions as well as of the free ones. 
Ultimately, it could not fail to succeed, 

But the President has to act now, not 
tomorrow. 


Members of Congress and Members of 
Parliament Compared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing comparison of Members of Con- 
gress with members of Parliament re- 
cently was written by editorial column- 
ist Lawrence A. Collins, of the Long 
Beach Independent. It was interesting 
to me, and I think will be interesting to 
our colleagues: 

BRITISH POLITICIANS 

The members of Parliament in Britain 
when compared with our Congressmen ap- 
pear to have about equal responsibilities. 
But the compensation and expenses of the 
two are vastly different. In a busy year 
the member of the House of Commons may 
get as much as $3,500 for his service. By 
comparison our Congressmen get $22,500 a 
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year. But that is only a part of the dif- 
ference in cost. 

The member of Parliament in Britain is 
not furnished an office or secretaries as our 
Congressmen are. Neither do they get the 
franking privilege whereby our Congressmen 
can send out hundreds of thousands of let- 
ters without cost to himself. Neither is the 
British member of Parliament allowed to 
collect campaign expenses as is our custom 
here. This difference is stressed in the Sen- 
ate investigation now in progress. 

When the two systems of cost are com- 
pared we seem to be fabulously out of line. 
But there is a great difference in the respon- 
sibilities of the British members of Parlia- 
ment and our Congressmen. In Britain 
some 600 members of Parliament represent 
about 50 million people. In our House of 
Representatives 435 Congressmen represent 
168 million people. That means our Con- 
gressmen represent almost five times as many 
8 as the average member of Parliament 

oes. 

It is in this respect that the elaborate of- 
fice staffing and facHities are n here. 
It must also be considered that the British 
member of Parliament is rarely more than 
a few hours from his home district by train 
or automobile. Here our Congressmen on 
the average are far away from home. They 
represent much wider distribution of inter- 
ests than is found in Britain. 

On the average it is probable it costs each 
of our Congressmen $25,000 to run his cam- 
paign each year. In Britain it is unlawful 
for a member of Parliament to spend over 
$3,000. We have limits on congressional 
campaign expenditures here, but they are 
rarely enforced. But in Britain they are 
strictly enforced. 

By these comparisons it would seem we 
are far out of line. But it should be con- 
sidered that the average cost of living in 
Britain is about half what it is here. When 
the cost of Hving in Washington 6 months 
out of the year is considered, it is doubtful 
that our Congressmen are much better off 
than the British members of Parliament. 
When the cost per constituent of the mem- 
ber of Parliament and our Congressman is 


figured, and the cost of living considered, 


there is not the difference the dollar com- 
pensation implies. But there is no evidence 
that we get better men and women to rep- 
resent us under our high costs than the 
British have on their austerity system. 


Americans Will Not For Long Remain 
Immoral and Economically Ridiculous 
Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to the House what I said in 
a speech before the Freedom Club in 
Los Angeles, Calif., on March 22, 1956, 
so am repeating for the Recorp what I 
said then: 

AMERICANS WILL Nor For LONG REMAIN IM- 
MORAL AND ECONOMICALLY RipicuLovus Too 
Why do we continue to tolerate the pre- 

tense that politicians in Washington have 

any right or power to take our private in- 
comes and manage them better than we can 
for ourselves? Slavery for a long time was 
tolerated because it was claimed by Gov- 
ernment to be best for the slaves. In the 
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same way, and for the same reason, our 
Government now manages our corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice, butter, cheese, dry milk, tobacco, 
peanuts, etc., or one-third of our agriculture. 
It is a mess. Government housing at half 
rent, tax exempt, is an outrage on the tax- 
payers and just as bad on the Government 
tenants. Government socialized power, like 
TVA, and irrigation projects at taxpayers’ 
expense everywhere are blights on the people 
who take the money. Our foreign aid, now 
up to $60 billion, or $1,500 per American 
family on the average, does not satisfy the 
socialist governments to whom it is paid. 
They want it doubled, The political party 
or parties out of power over there scold us 
for financing the parties in power and keep- 
ing them in office with the help of our money. 
Imagine how mad all Americans would be if 
Great Britain had spent 83 billion or 84 
billion to help Harry Truman stay in power 
and keep the Republicans out. They've got 
too much sense to try it. 

So, Government robbing of Peter to pay 
Paul weakens Peter and demoralizes Paul. It 
has bought us no friends. 

The very idea that our Government should 
pretend to exercise such powers was utterly 
repugnant to us for 140 years. It was 
thought impossible because we had a con- 
tract with our Government specifically pro- 
hibiting all this. We so feared the Inevitable 
evil tendencies of Government that we dras- 
tically limited its functions to its only legiti- 
mate sphere, namely, the protection of life 
and property, keeping law and order. Then 
to make doubly sure, we had the politicians 
chained to these proper and limited func- 
tions. We specified tn 1789 what Congress 
could tax and spend. We limited the func- 
tions and taxing and spending power of our 
cities and counties and States, too. Fortu- 
nately, we have kept and enforced those 
limitations, and as a result we have not gone 
Socialist, with few exceptions, in our cities, 
counties, and States. Our socialism, viz: 
converting private property into public or 
Government-owned and operated property, is 
confined almost entirely to Washington. We 
breed our Socialists and Communists there. 

After 25 years of their infiltration of one of 
the old parties in power, Congress ls unable 
to repeal and wipe off the books the social- 
ism we've already got. If we are unable 
somehow to wipe it off the books completely 
we must go on, For we must be all social- 
ized or all free. There can be no coexist- 
ence—half Socialist, half free. We can't even 
be one-quarter or one-tenth Socialist and 
remain static at that point. For obviously 
if we socialize corn every living thing that 
consumes corn must ultimately be socialized. 
Farmers can't buy Government-owned and 
controlled corn and sell beef, pork, milk, and 
eggs in a free market. The farmers can't get 
enough for their products on a free market 
to buy Government-owned corn boosted far 
above the free market level. So, Govern- 
ment must give each buyer a subsidy so he 
can buy subsidized Government corn. 

The burden of taxes on 40 million families 
fs $10 billion, or an average of $250 per year 
on every family to pay the costs of the social- 
ization already mentioned. Still more groups 
are asking to be brought under new areas 
of socialization, Indeed, every socialized 
area makes the socialization of all areas re- 
lated to it inevitable. For example, you hear 
the people cry out under our present burden, 
saying, “After we pay our taxes we haven't 
enough left to pay for the care of our sick, 
our aged, the education of our children, etc,” 

So, Mr. KELLEY, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
introduces the Kelley bill providing for Fed- 
eral ald and control of education on a vast 
scale. It has already passed the House Com- 
mittee on Education by a vote of 21 to 9. It 
will likely come before the whole House for 
action at this session. 

It proposes to take by force from the tax- 
payers $400 million a year for each of the next 
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4 fiscal years, a total of $1,600 million, and 
redistribute that largesse to some of the 
States at the expense of others for classroom 
construction, It's all done without taxpay- 
ers’ consent. They are not permitted to vote 
on the question, Six industrial States in 
the North and West, viz: New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and Califor- 
nia will be compelled to put up 57.6 percent 
of the total tax moneys and get back but 35.7 
percent of the benefits as grants for class- 
room construction in those States. 

You may ask how can this redistribution 
of wealth go on and on as it has been going 
for so many years. Why do they take it 
without a fight? The answer is that it is 
done by the cleverest kind of government 
deception and organized votes of pressure 
groups. The individual, unorganized voter is 
made to feel helpless. In order to arouse 
the people to write their Congressmen they 
are told by the government propaganda ma- 
chine for example that we have a dreadful 
shortage of classrooms and teachers, The 
people are made to feel Inadequate for their 
responsibilities; unable to meet the cost. 
The Federal Government must. Washington 
is held out as the source of money and 
mercy and concern for the people, Washing- 
ton admits that people used to manage them- 
selves but asserts they can't anymore. 

It should be obvious that no central gov- 
ernment can know what the total needs for 
classrooms are in 57,000 separate school dis- 
tricts. Only each local school district can 
know what its needs are. If it pays for them 
itself all the needs will be at one figure. If 
some far-off giveaway Federal aid for free 
government is to pay for them, the needs 
will be at least doubled. The United States 
Office of Education survey of such needs got 
just such a result. It asked the superin- 
tendents of schools, “What are your new 
classroom needs, assuming, of course, that 
the Federal Government may pay for them 
or a part of them?” The answers showing 
the needs that came back to Washington 
were fantastic. The report of the Federal 
Government showed that there was not a 
single State in the Union on present tax 
structures that could pay for all the class- 
rooms the professionals said were needed, 
Bear in mind, not a single school board or 
taxpayers’ group or parents’ group or citi- 
gens’ group who are going to pay for the 
school buildings somehow, sometime, was 
consulted. The professionals scrapped a large 
part of our present school buildings as unfit. 
You should have seen the needs for new 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, cafeterias, and 
extracurricular facilities that showed up. 

It was on just such shoddy, strictly pro- 
fessional, one-sided Government reporting 
that the President was asked to announce to 
the country that it needed 307,000 class- 
rooms. Hardly a week went by before the 
Office of Education had to scale down the 
number by nearly half. While the Govern- 
ment was wrangling, the school districts 
were themselves building their own schools. 

Now, my friends, I am not a pure anarch- 
ist. We have a legitimate area for Govern- 
ment functions. All others are illegitimate. 
Those illegitimate functions I hate as much 
as anyone, 

There is just one legitimate area, and only 
one, where the central Government is hon- 
orable, and indeed admirable, and, on the 
whole, honest. That area has to do with 
the defense of the people's rights and prop- 
erty, the maintenance of law and order, and 
the sacrifice having to do with national de- 
fense. 

These are not legitimate functions of Gov- 
ernment merely because the Constitution or 
the contract with Government says so. They 
are proper functions because the moral and 
natural law made them so, long before the 
Constitution, They are in the nature of 
things. The individual has the same rights 
and powers with the same limitations im- 
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posed on him by the moral and natural law. 
He can use force to defend himself and his 
property. And that’s the only time he can 
use force on another person without his 
consent, He can transfer that right and 
power to Government as his agent. And 
since all rights and powers come from the 
Creator to the individual, he can convey 
no different or higher right or power to Gov- 
ernment than he himself possesses. 

Even if people should vote by a majority 
to give more power to Government than they 
themselves possess as individuals, the trans- 
fer would be no good, When Satan offered 
to Jesus, in the hour of His greatest tempta- 
tion, the powers and privileges of the king- 
doms of the world, Jesus rejected them 
utterly. Satan had no such power as he 
pretended to have to transfer to Jesus. He 
had simply assumed to have an immoral 
and illegal power over the people which he 
had no right to convey. 

When the Government goes beyond that 
restricted area which is the only natural 
and moral area possible for Government to 
occupy, then without exception it becomes 
dishonorable, full of misrepresentation and 
corruption. It exploits the people to do 
special favors for special groups in return 
for their votes. It pretends to be able to 
manage people and their property better 
than they can manage for themselves. It 
attempts to play God in the lives of the 
people. 

But it is beginning to dawn upon us that 
using the forc of Government to take other 
people’s property to do good according to 
Government’s notion of what is good is all 
dead wrong. The fact that the whole worid 
is morally wrong by taking people's private 
property and making it Government-owned 
emphasizes the extent of the world col- 
lapse of morais. And, of course, what is 
morally wrong is contrary to the laws of God. 
The world yiolates them with contempt, 
When Government violates the laws of God 
by doing what no individual can morally do, 
then it is just as guilty of wrong as the in- 
dividual would be guilty. What we have 
been doing has always been economically 
wrong. It is now both economically and 
morally wrong. > 

For example, a lot of our old neighbors, 
some of our children, fell in love with the 
mountains and deserts of the great West. 
They knew before they went West that 
there was no water in these deserts. They 
went anyway. They never dreamed of 
tapping every eastern family 625 for every 
billion dollars needed for water. Yet when 
they organized themselves into political 
groups they said to their Congressmen, “You 
go back there and take $25 on the average 
from every family in the East, or we will not 
reelect you to Congress.” So, the Congress- 
men have done very well. They have already 
collected about $150 from each family, or 
about 86 billion altogether, 

As another example of the immoral and 
ridiculous, take a look at TVA in Tennessee. 
That was our first planting of a socialist rose 
in a patch of weeds, otherwise called the free 
economy. All competition was killed off for 
its benefit. The rose has had to be artif- 
cially fed ever since 1922. And the feeding 
has cost us in recent years $190 million per 
year, a total of over $2 billion. That is an- 
other $50 per family Government has out- 
rageously presumed to have the power to take 
from us. It sells power below cost so that 
110,000 families heat thelr houses with elec- 
treity at your expense. TVA never can earn a 
surplus at such rates to build new facilities 
for a growing population. And Government 
can never raise the rates and keep the votes 
of the people. There will always be a short- 
age of power so long as TVA has to depend on 
Congress for its life. Industry won't move 
into Tennessee because they can't depend on 
Congress to continue to carry such a weak- 
ling. Congress can’t depend on itself either 
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in that regare. TVA doesn’t pay a dime to- 
Ward the national defense it's exempt from 
all taxes. It has been a blight on the State 
Of Tennessee that it has constantly fallen 
behind all the other 11 southeastern private 
Power-producing States in agricultural prod- 
Ucts, in manufacturing, in retall sales, in 

of new business, in postal receipts. 
All this is in accordance to the Chamber of 
1953 erce of the United States survey in 


On all of our socialist project above de- 
Stribed, the Government spends $10 billion 
annually, and loses most of it. That's $250 
annually per family. And it's growing much 
Worse. ‘There is no restraint or reversal of 
the trend in sight. 

What Is the remedy for all this? Clearly 
the President can't stop it. When he runs 
for reelection this fall, he will be met by a 

ttee at nearly every State line asking, 
ane after the other, “How much, Mr. Presi- 
dent. will you take from others to give to us 
for more power this year?” ‘The President 
must say, “Well, boys, you've been getting 
along with about $190 million a year for a 

many years. I guess we can't drop 
below that on this election year.” 

Then come the corn boys. And at the 
next State line the wheat boys. And the 
Water boys; the irrigation boys. 

„On his way home the big city boys say, 
How much, Mr. President, will you take 
from those awful corn boys to give us Goy- 
ernment houses, tax exempt, at half rent? 
much for Federal aid to education? 

How much for health and hospitalization? 
how much, Mr. President, for our cousins 

and our uncles and our aunts abroad?” So, 
ae will turn out to be-not an election year 
or a great statesman but the 25th anni- 
of the great auction of the people's 

rights and their property in return for votes. 

è continued transformation by force of 

and more private property into public 
Ownership for the benefit of special groups 
and their political corruption. 
* Congress certainly can't stop it. Congress 
as tried and falled. 

One day the corn boys, the stalwarts from 
llinos, appeared in the House and said, 
Our consciences hurt. We've got to reduce 
taxes. We don't dare go back home for 
flection until we throw some group out of 

Public feed trough. Where shall we 

2 art. Which one shall we choose for con- 
ession of a sin and the sacrifice?” Which 
Froup of voters would you throw out if you 
me running for Congress on election year? 
t would have been a beautiful and encour- 
thing if the corn boys from Indiana, 
Ilinois, Iowa, and Nebraska had marched 
to the Well of the House and sacrificed 

But it never dawned upon them to do 

80. They have been feeding on billions of 
t ars for 17 or 18 years, so that by now 
hey feel they have a vested right to continue 
feed on the public. ‘Their commodity is 

t C. If they should quit taking subsidies 
dom the people that might cause such a 
k as to seriously affect the whole econ- 
omy. No, sir; we can't have that. You 
know we have $8 billion worth of surplus 
corn, wheat, and other commodities in cribs 
bins, molding and wasting away. That's 
$200 per family the Government takes of 
income to buy the votes of the corn 

They constitute the very seedbed of 
Conservatism—they don't want stealing in 
any case unless it would be corn, 

So, corn decided to pick on peanuts for 
the secrifice. Peanuts were such a very nat- 
Ural selection. Few losses of Republican 

Were involved. The Illinois boys led 
Of with two days of debate. “Why,” they 
ald, “this country could get along if we 
Rever grew another peanut, They are sort 
ot indigestible anyway.” 

By this time the Members from Virginia, 

Carolinas, Georgia, and Texas were so 
Turlous and their wit so sharp, that they 
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made the corn boys ashamed and they fright- 
ened all the other little groups feeding at the 
public trough. When the vote was taken 
it was 238 to 170 to keep peanuts in the 
trough with all the rest and forget the 
whole business of restoring the free economy 
and constitutional government. 

Apples and other commodities were greatly 
encouraged. They said, “Why, we're basic 
commodities. An apple a day keeps the doc- 
tor away. We must have our subsidies too.“ 
And so it goes on and on. 

We are now in somewhat the same position 
of our ancestors just prior to 1789. We, the 
people, must, as they did then, reassert and 
redefine, so that even the Supreme Court 
can’t misinterpret, the constitutional limita- 
tions on the functions of government and 
the taxing and spending powers of Congress. 
We must first of all correct the dreadful 
mistake made in 1913, called the 16th amend- 
ment, which gave unlimited power to Con- 
gress to tax and spend. We much chain 
the politicians, as Jefferson said, to the 
limitations of the Constitution so they can't 
break away from them. 

California would be a good State to lead 
off now as Virginia and Massachusetts were 
in the beginning. Many groups are form- 
ing, like the Campaign for the 48 States, the 
American Coalition of Patriot Societies, For 
America, We the People, to support the Reed- 
Dirksen amendment to the Constitution. It 
limits Congress to a top income tax, both 
corporate and individual, of 25 percent. The 
tax would start at nothing and go no higher 
than 25 percent, except in case of war or 
national emergency. Federal estate and gift 
taxes would be abolished, Estates should 
be a special source of taxes for State and lo- 
cal governments, instead of being liquidated 
by the Federal Government bureaucrats who 
have a theory that they should be liquidated 
anyway. 

This amendment would reduce the spend- 
ing powers of Congress by about $10 billion, 
almost exactly what our present socialism 
costs. It would dry up on our books our 
socialism which we can’t or won't repeal, 
It would starve out our Socialists and Com- 
munists who must continue to breed faster 
than we can investigate them unless we quit 
completely operating our own socialism on 
which they feed. E 

The proposed 23d amendment would wi 
off our books at once 7 or 8 illegitimate Gov- 
ernment enterprises. They cover everything 
from housing, electric-power projects, irri- 
gation, crop subsidies, down to coffee roast- 
ing, representing $50 billion, or $1,250 taken 
from the people per family here tonight. 
This amendment is a California product, 
proposed 11 years ago by the American 
Progress Foundation, 6413 Franklin Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. It is now being actively 
advocated before the State legislatures. Ili- 
nois has passed it, others will do so soon, 
we hope. It's a perfectly splendid idea. 
So good that I was especially proud to pro- 
pose it to the House of Representatives. 
When it is passed, as I am sure it or some- 
thing very like it will pass, I shall be espe- 
cially proud that it will be known as the 
Gwinn amendment. It provides: The Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall not en- 
gage in any business, professional, commer- 
cial, financial, or industrial enterprise ex- 
cept as specified in the Constitution.” 

There should be adopted the Byrd-Bridges 
amendment. It will force Congress to stay 
in session each year until they have bal- 
anced the budget. Congress must not spend 
any more than they are willing to tax the 
people to pay currently, except, of course, 
in case of war. That will stop increasing 
the debt and operating on borrowed money 
for current expenses. - 

The -Walters amendment clarifies the 
Constitution and makes it possible for the 
States to amend the Constitution by ini- 
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tiating amendments themselves. The Con- 
stitution intended that they should have 
that power to amend. 

These amendments should be presented to 
the State legislatures for action. When 32 
of the States send identical resolutions to 
amend to Congress, Congress must resubmit 
them to the States. When ratified by 36 
of the States, the amendments forthwith 
become a part of the Constitution. 

Thus we can limit the Federal Govern- 
ment's power to tax and spend, just as our 
local political subdivisions are limited. 

If we should elect a Socialist President, 
as we may, he could do no special damage 
in carrying off our property and violating 
our rights without limitations. 

We should thus be able to look forward 
Possibly to another 150 years of freedom. 

The States reserved to themselves the 
Power to amend the Constitution. They de- 
fined the powers of the Federal Government 
in 1789 just as they may redefine and clar- 
ify them now. We should by such amend- 
ments release again the inventive, produc- 
tive, creative, even the atomic, energy 
which lies in the individual mind and heart 
alone. Government is never creative, or 
productive except as it protects the crea- 
tive and productive powers of free men. 
It can only use force on mankind. We 
should, by these constitutional measures, 
take off our backs the unbearable burdens of 
our incredible Government that has broken 
out of bounds. It has illegally and immor- 
ally seized power over us. We have unwit- 
tingly permitted it to grow upon us. 

We should make of ourselves a true ex- 
ample of freedom again in the world. It 
does not exist today. Thus we might hope 
to repeat the contribution which we made 
in the past against the police states of the 
world. Thus we could hope to reestablish 
peace at home and in the world. 


Analysis of Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the agriculture bill of 1956 represents 
the combined judgment of 10 topmen 
on the Senate and House Agriculture 
Committees. They worked many days 
and nights diligently and carefully in 
order to produce a bill that would be 
acceptable to the administration. It is 
very difficult to write an agriculture bill 
that will fit all parts of our agriculture 
economy in the 48 States. There were 
conflicting ideas that had to be compro- 
mised. 

I believe the bill the conferees brought 
to the House was brought by men who 
lifted themselves above prejudices and 
partisan politics. They tried to write a 
bill that would serve agriculture, but 
they naturally did not please all sections 
of agriculture. Indeed, the three great 
farm organizations do not see eye to eye 
on the question of accepting or rejecting 
the bill. I have listened carefully to the 
debate; I have read the bill, and I am of 
the opinion that there is more good in 
the bill than there is bad. There are 
some things that I would have liked to 
have taken out of the bill—there are 
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some things that I would have kept in 
the bill. It seems to be the best measure 
we can get. : 

I voted against recommitting the farm 
bill because the only provisions that 
would increase the farm income for 1956 
would have been stricken from the bill 
had it been recommitted. 

The President, in his message to Con- 
ress on January 9, 1956, set up a 9-point 
program and urged prompt action in or- 
der to increase the farmer's income this 
year. The soil bank would haye placed 
about $1.2 billion in the pocket of the 
farmer, It is too late for the soil bank 
to take effect in 1956. It seemed to me 
that the only way to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s wishes to raise the income of the 
farmer this year would be by keeping 
parity prices up for 1 more year. With- 
out this provision there would have been 
a reduction in the parity prices as well as 
in the acreage. You cannot help the 
farmer by taking land out of production, 
and at the same time reducing the prices 
he receives. < 

I feel there is more good in the bill than 
bad. The soil bank, which will go into 
effect next year, is designed to pay the 
farmer for taking land out of production, 
The present bill contains a domestic 
parity plan for wheat. This must be 
voted on in 1957 and carry, by two-thirds 
vote of the wheat farmers, in order to 
become effective. The bill carries a dual, 
modern price system for 1 year. This is 
designed to raise farm income until the 
soil bank can become effective. It con- 
tains a provision for $500 million to proc- 
ess surplus crops and get them into chan- 
nels of relief both in this country and in 
foreign countries. It contains a provi- 
sion for a commission to sutdy the pro- 
position of converting surplus crops into 
industrial alcohol. It contains a provi- 
sion to prohibit production of supported 
commodities on Government-owned 
land. 

Iam convinced that the buying power 
of the farmer is essential to the men and 
women in labor, industry, and business in 
all communities. Farmers find them- 
selves in a price-squeeze situation which 
in many towns has severely affected all 
business. 

Farm income was estimated in 1955 
to be about $10.8 billion. That is down 
9 percent from 1954. In 1954 farm in- 
come was less than it was in 1953. The 
1953 income was less than in 1952. The 
President said in his January 9 message, 
“Farm prices and incomes are depress- 
ing; unless corrected, these economic re- 
verses are a direct threat to all of our 
people.” I believe this bill as enacted, 
with the dual modern parity system, will 
bring income to the farmer this year. 
Dual parity and 90-percent parity will 
be the only means for a year to assure 
the farmer additional income. This is 
the only way you can carry out the 
President's desire to raise the income of 
the farmer, because the soil bank, which 
would have cost $1.2 billion, cannot be- 
come effective this year. The 90-percent 
parity will cost less than the soil bank. 

If the farmer approves the domestic 
parity plan for wheat by his vote in 1957, 
it will not cost the Government one thin 
dime. I think it is a good provision. 
There are some consumers who claim it 
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will increase the cost of bread and flour, 
but the evidence shows that from 1948 
to 1955 wheat prices declined 31 percent, 
while the price of bread went up 28 
percent. 

Under the present farm bill, wool and 
sugar are supported at about 100 percent 
parity; cotton, tobacco, and peanuts at 
about 90 percent parity. The only crops 
not being supported at near. 90 percent 
parity would be corn and wheat. 

When the soil-bank provisions become 
effective, there ought to be a revaluation 
and a restudy of the parity situation. 

I repeat, you cannot help the farmer 
by taking land out of production or by 
reducing the parity price he receives. I 
trust the President will consider this 
when he decides the question of signing 
or vetoing the bill. I trust his advisers 
will point out that the soil bank cannot 
become effective this year, and that if 
he really wishes to keep the income of 
the farmer in balance, then the dual- 
parity and the 90-percent-parity provi- 
sions in the bill will be in existence this 
year. They are only for 1 year’s dura- 
tion. 

There are some provisions in the bill 
that I do not particularly like; but when 
you consider that 10 earnest, sincere men 
worked many days on the compromise, 
you must conclude that there is more 
good in the bill than harm. It cannot 
please everyone. Each Member of Con- 
gress has a duty to perform to his district, 
State, and Nation. I have followed the 
dictates of my conscience. I hope the 
advisers to the President will weigh care- 
fully the pros and cons of the bill, par- 
ticularly in the light of the President's 
message of January 9 this year. * 


Our Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting an address by Mr. 
George E. Stringfellow before the Scot- 
tish Rite reunion banquet at Duluth, 
Minn., on March 29 on the important 
subject of our Government. The com- 
ments by this outstanding American 
should be considered by every Member of 
this body. Mr. Stringfellow has spent 
many hours traveling about the United 
States discussing this important matter 
of our Government and its place in the 
family of nations. The address follows: 

OUR GOVERNMENT 
(By George E. Stringfellow) 

I am complimented by your cordial invita- 
tion to speak to this fine assembly on the 
subject of Our Government. May I at the 
outset pay my respects to Dlustrious Sir 
Clesson H. Wiles, distinguished potentate 
of Aad Temple. A. A. O. N. M. S., and his 
gracious and effective divan who honor us 
with their presence. 

Brother Berg, I would have you and your 
associates know that this is one of the most 
inspiring banquets and reunions I have ever 
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witnessed. It is, I am sure, a tribute to your 
organizing and executive ability and that of 
those who worked so closely with you in 
making this reunion banquet eminently 
successful. The entertainment has been of 
the highest caliber, therefore synchronized 
with this unusual and uplifting occasion. 

Since the adoption of our Constitution 
169 years ago, the important countrics of 
Europe, such as France, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia have radically changed their form of 
government by violent revolution. 
Britain, the most powerful of them all, has 
during that period lost most of Ireland and 
all of India. Her great continental-sized 
colonies, such as Canada and Australia, 
while still sentimentally allied, have become 
independent of the mother country. 

Despite civil strife in our country during 
the sixties, the United States has not 
changed its form of government since its 
inception in 1787. We have acquired a great 
domain west of the Mississippi, another bor- 
dering on the Rio Grande, and a third to our 
northwest. Let us, in all humility, ask why 
our form of government remained intact. 

Are we of better human stock than our 
European cousins? Is not our stock their 
stock? Have we had better leaders, or wiser 
statesmen? Few of our leaders have attained 
the international stature of Gladstone, Bis- 
marck, and Churchill—yet we have had the 
same kind of human material to draw from. 
Most foreign observers think we have not 
been successful in attracting our best speci- 
mens for the work of government. Most of 
our American geniuses have chosen other 
fields, in which America is preeminent. 

We must find some other cause for the 
stability of our Government, and IM afraid 
it is one for which we living Americans can- 
not claim credit. We were fortunate in 1787 
in having as leaders in our several colonies, 
a small cluster of men whose like had not 
been seen before nor since. It was either ex- 
traordinary luck, or it was a providential in- 
tervention. Those men fashioned and 
handed to us what Gladstone termed: “The 
greatest document ever stricken off in a given 
time by the brain and p of man.” 

We agree, and we accept it as the nearest 
approach to perfection. However, we don’t 
go along with Mr. Dooley who said, “If the 
Constitution hadn't been perfect the Demo- 
craté would have given us a better one,” for 
on 22 occasions the people found, or thought 
they found, imperfections or inadequacies in 
that “greatest of all documents” which 
necessitated tinkering by the amendment 
process. A 

We even adopted one amendment to re- 
peal another. And some amendments and 
even original clauses, are the current subject 
of efforts to amend or appeal, 

Our Constitution, like every living thing. 
is still growing and changing. It will never 
be completed as long as we have Congress- 
men and Senators, and free men voting for 
or against them. 

Our Constitution is like a certain great 
cathedral which will never be finished. They 
are always building on something new. 

Pat and Mike were working at that 
cathedral one hot day. Pat laid down his 
shovel, mopped his corrugated brow, lit his 
corncob pipe and philosophically remarked: 
“Mike, it's a glorious thing us Catholics can 
build this magnificent edifice to the Lord.” 

“What do you mean, us Catholics? This 
cathedral is being built by the Episco- 
palians,” said Mike. 

“Ain't they Catholics?,” asked Pat. 

Well they are, and they ain't. They're the 
Kind of Catholics that vote Republican,” 
concluded Mike. 

At any rate, our Constitution has as one 
of its strongest points the separation of 


church and the state. In America, we have 


no Catholic, or Episcopalian or Presbyterian 
political parties. I think one of the features 
that explains our survival without revolution 
is our two party system. I direct your atten- 
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tion to France to illustrate my point. The 
French are a logical people. In fact they 
are so logical that even the slightest issue 

ween one voter and another means they 

Ve to be in different political parties and 
thus they change their government every few 
Months, or even weeks. 

We in America get along with a party that 
embraces both Senator Harry FLOOD BYRD, 
of Virginia, and Senator Husert H. HUM- 
nnr, of Minnesota, Another party had 

nator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, and Senator 

AYNE Morse, of Oregon. The former passed 
on to his great reward, and the latter passed 
over the alsle to the opposing party. 

my State in 1954, two opposing candi- 
ates for the United States Senate, although 
t nting two different parties, stood for 
he same things. They were like Tweedie- 
dum and Tweedledee. Both were endorsed 
by the Americans for Democratic Action 
group. These candidates were so much alike 
in almost every particular, many voters 
Need coins to determine which to vote for, 
either. Incidentally, the successful candi- 
te did not receive the majority of the votes 
Cast at that election. 
Wever, illogical, our Government has 
lived all these and other inconsistencies 
and continues to function better than any 
other form known to man. 

We Americans fight our battles inside the 
instead of starting new parties as do 
French. Each party has a wide fringe 

ie Moderates bordering on and even over- 

Pping the other. 

earlier days the campaign talk was 
Sh—really rough. For example, in the 
ddle West a man was given $1,000 damages 
A jury because an editor called him a Fed- 
sralist. The Federalists were considered 
nice, influential people in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, but the word “Federalist” 
a fighting word in the open spaces out 

in the Middle West. 
— little later the Democrats were unpopu- 
in certain districts. For example, a Re- 
Publican candidate for Congress from a small 
I mont town, is alleged to have said: I am, 
ne Ope, a fair man. Fair even to my oppo- 
won I do not go so far as to say that 
mere Democrat is a horsethief. But I do 

J. without fear of successful contradiction, 
t every horsethief is a Democrat.” 

8 in certain sections of the South, the 
thing that protected a Republican was 
© game law. 

= getting more refined now. “Rum, 

of manism, and rebellion” and “malefactors 

Breat wealth” were watered down to mere 

boondogglers” and “economic royalists" and 

road to “giveaway men“ and the “mink-coat 


While we still make faces at each other, 
are as one in letting Comrade Bulganin 
3 gang of bandits know where we 
tand in regard to their godless ideology 
Which proclaims that man exists for the state 
und that faith in God is an opiate of the 
ple which must be exterminated every- 
before communism is safe anywhere. 
— you want to get a picture of the work- 
1 g of our American Government, with all 
remarkable virtues and its faults, I 
2 ly recommend that you read The Amer- 
J Commonwealth by the Englishman Lord 
A Bryce. He was a Member of the Brit- 
Parliament and of Gladstone's Cabinet, 
— Ambassador to the United states during 
B administration of William Howard Taft. 
Tyce’s survey of our Government, made 
nearly 70 years ago, Is as sound and accurate 
in y as it was when he wrote it. Every one 
dur Government should, I think, read it 
regard it as a bible on American Gov- 
*thment at all levels. 
it system of government works because 
is based, like a well-designed engine, on 
of Principles and lofty ideals. Our way 
life, to a large degree, was conceived by 
members of our craft and the principles of 
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Freemasonry, therefore, are in a very large 
degree refiected in our Government. 

Freemasonry is premised on high ideals. 
Most of the great generals of our Revolution 
were Masons. Most of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and Consti- 
tution were also Masons. The Masons who 
founded our way of life were motivated by 
purest and soundest ideals. 

An idealist is in our midst now—a gentle- 
man who has offered us, without taint of 
partisanship or selfish interest, a practical 
program that would reduce the cost of our 
Government more than $7 billion a year. 
That idealist is Herbert Clarke Hoover, 31st 
President of our Republic. He is not a parti- 
san. He is a practical idealist. He and his 
factfinders have shown us how to increase 
the efficiency of our Government and thus 
reduce the crushing tax bill $7 billion a year. 

If Lord Bryce were living today I am sure 
he would concur with Mr. Hoover. Mr. 
Hoover is, I am sure you agree, outside the 
bias and turmoil and self-interest of our 
American political scene. He, theerfore, 
speaks as an idealist—hence, as a truly prac- 
tical man. He speaks a language we Free- 
masons understand. 

So, I cannot offer a better close than to 
enjoin you to get behind Mr. Hoover and 
the nonpartisan recommendations of his 
Commission. I urge you therefore to write 
your Congressmen, to write your Senators, 
and write our President and urge them to 
implement those recommendations of the 
Hoover Commilssion to the end that the cost 
of Government is reduced $7 billion a year. 
Our alternative to a reduction in cost of 
Government is confiscatory taxes and ulti- 
mate inflation from which dictatorship 


grows. 


Obvious Lessons From the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
of April 6, 1956: 

OBVIOUS LESSONS FROM THE FARM 


It was well to have a favorite son of this 
area back with us Thursday night and even 
better to have him talking such basic good 
sense about farm problems—for good sense 
is one farm commodity not in surplus in 
Washington these days. 

No matter how a politician may juggle 
them or hide them, there remain, as Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson pointed out in his 
talk in the assemby hall, these basic facts: 

1. Rigid price supports at 90 percent of 
parity created the present tremendous sur- 
pluses. 

2. ‘Those surpluses depress farm prices; the 
decline in farm income has been almost 
entirely while 90 percent parity has been in 
effect. 

3. Flexible price supports have not yet been 
given an adequate trial, 

4. The dairy industry, the one place where 
they have been tried, has shown remarkable 
recovery, and now the Government is out of 
butter, 

All this, one would think, should give 
pause to the farm bloc in Congress in its 
headlong rush to replace the administration’s 
carefully planned and integrated farm pro- 
gram with a something-for-everybody hodge- 
podge. Since it hasn't, may we suggest two 
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rather new and persuasive arguments that 
were developing almost as Secretary Benson 
was speaking. 

One is a study released this week by the 
nonprofit, nonpolitical National Planning 
Association which concludes that “holding 
price supports at high levels works in exactly 
the opposite direction from that needed.” 

The NPA study represents, after all, merely 
expert, informed opinion, and the farm bloc 
in Congress has paid mighty little attention 
to such opinion. 

But the second argument may be more im- 
pressive. It is the pall of dust that whirled 
2 the western plains States this week and 

t. 

Both the study and the dust storms say the 
same thing—that returning to the high 
Price supports that were adopted to spur 
wartime farm production and then were con- 
tinued because of political timidity is the 
worst possible course the Nation can take. 

If the American farmers are to prosper 
by standing on their own feet, the NPA 
study shows, they must tighten up their op- 
erations. “They should cull out their poor- 
est acres,” the report declares, “and divert 
these to more extensive uses requiring lower 
inputs per acre—from wheat to grass, from 
corn to hay and forage, from cotton and to- 
bacco to corn and hay and forage. The live- 
stock farmers need to cull their poorest 
cows, sows, and hens and the like. These 
changes will all reduce the expense side of 
their ledgers more than their receipts.” 

The six-State Dust Bowl of eastern Colo- 
rado, southeastern Wyoming, and parts of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico 
is even more eloquent. It is estimated that 
75 percent of the winter wheat in eastern 
Colorado was blown out of the ground in last 
week’s windstorm, with damage comparable 
elsewhere throughout the area. 

Why? Because that land shouldn't have 
come under the plow in the first place. It 
is submarginal land, from the standpoint of 
wheat farming. Its sod was broken up only 
because Government wartime and 
price supports made it profitable to do so. 
Nature is now showing the folly of continuing 
to plant it to wheat. 

Tremendous surpluses, tremendous quan- 
tities of topsoil destroyed by wind and 
drought, tremendous economic loss to farm- 
ers (and ultimately to taxpayers and food 
consumers) these are the fruits of high price 
supports. The administration's soil bank 
intended to take poorer acreage out of pro- 
duction and plant it into soil-conserving 
grasses would go in the opposite—and 
proper—direction. 

The soil bank is, of course, a tremendous- 
ly expensive affair, with enough pitfalls of its 
own built in. To tie with it a return to 
higher price supports, as the Senate-House 
conference committee seems determined to 
do, simply cannot be accepted by the Na- 
tion or the President. 


Arms for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter on the Middle East situa- 
tion, forwarded to me on March 26, 1956, 
by the Brooklyn Council of Pioneer 
Women is worthy of the attention of our 
colleagues: 
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BROOKLYN COUNCIL OF PIONEER WOMEN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 26, 1956. 
Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mutrer: Thank you for your ef- 
forts to prevent war in the Middie East. 
May your conference with Mr. Dulles bring a 
much-needed change in our foreign policy. 

Many Americans who saw Edward R. Mur- 
row’s program See It Now on March 13 
(wherein the tensions between Egypt and 
Israel were explored) are now convinced that 
we are building on quicksand when we try 
to buy Arab friendship by sacrificing Israel. 
If Israel is destroyed or badly weakened, we 
lose our only reliable ally in the Middle East, 
the only country which understands and 
practices democracy, and which is politically 
mature enough to understand and guard 

the menace of communism. 

What about Premier Nasser and the other 
Arab leaders? Their statements on See It 
Now indicate their ignorance or deliberate 
distortion of historic facts, and their total 
disregard of aid received from the Western 
Powers. 

Premier Nasser said, “The whole Western 
World has encouraged the Zionists and 
stamped down the Arabs. The United States, 
Britain, etc., arm Israel and give her eco- 
nomic assistance but deny assistance to the 
Arabs.” And further on he said, “Britain 
and France have oppressed Arabs, so we fear 
them. 
We have no reason to fear them.” 

What are the facts? The Arabs owe their 
independence and their sovereignty to the 
Western World. The western allies freed 
them from Turkish rule in World War I and 
gradually created eight sovereign states. 
Arab States were admitted as charter mem- 
bers of the United Nations after a war they 
did not fight. They issued a declaration of 
war against Germany only a few months be- 
fore Germany's defeat in order to qualify as 
charter members. The Jews of Palestine 
fought and worked with the Allies in both 
world wars. Only after 6 million Jews had 
been murdered by Hitler (many of whom 
might have been saved if any land had opened 
its doors to them), only then did the con- 
science of the world express itself through 
the United Nations’ action in the creation of 
a tiny Jewish state. 

One state of 8,000 square miles for Jews, 
8 or more states of 1% million square 
miles for Arabs—does that sound like favor- 
ing Jews and stamping down Arabs? Israel 
would have been even smaller if the Arab 
States had not invaded Israeli territory in 
1948 and had not been badly defeated. 

Britain and the United States have armed 
and given economic assistance to Iraq, Iran, 
Jordan, Egypt. Saudi Arabia, etc. We per- 
suaded the British to vacate the Suez Canal 
and leave massive military installations for 
the Egyptians. Much of the arms have been 
given free of charge to the Arabs, while 
Israel is not even allowed to buy arms. 

In spite of all this aid, the Western World 
does not have the friendship of the Arab 
States. Will fulther sacrifice of Israel ap- 
pease Premier Nasser or make him aware of 
Communist dangers? It hardly seems likely 
in view of past performance and present 
attitude. 

Would it not be good common sense to 
strengthen Israel and base our Middle East 
policy on the loyalty and friendship of the 
only outpost of western democracy in the 
Middle East? When the Arab leaders realize 
they cannot blackmail us into sacrificing 
Israel, they will gladly accept a guaranty of 
all frontiers against aggression. They will 
agree to the resettlement of Arab refugees 
in Arab lands with resulting benefit to all 
their economies. Israel and the Western 
World will help financially and in every other 
‘way. Peaceful development of the region 
-will be assured. Refugees have been peace- 


Russia has never hurt the Arabs. 
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fully resettled in India, Pakistan, and else- 
where. Why not here? It can and will be 
done if the United States, Britain, and 
France adopt a firm policy and give adequate 
leadership to the forces of good will in the 
United States. 

If we continue our present policy of drift— 
war, chaos, and communism will invade the 
Middle East. : 

Sincerely 
ROSE S. BERKENBLIT, 
American Zionist Affairs Chairman. 


Will Eisenhower Veto the Farm Bill? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Roscoe Drummond in which he con- 
cludes that President Ensenhower 
“would impair the integrity of his ad- 
ministration—and lose farm votes as 
well” if he accepts the new farm bill as 
it stands: 

WASHINGTON 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
WILL EISENHOWER VETO THE FARM BILL? 


Wasnincton.—There hoyers over President 
Eisenhower today one cf the most difficult 
political and personal decisions of his admin- 
istration, Unless the House of Representa- 
tives reshapes the farm bill on the floor vote 
this week, it will shortly go to the White 
House piled high with features profoundly 
objectionable to the President. 

Mr. Eisenhower's dilemma is this: Whether 
to veto farm legislation (mostly of Demo- 
cratic origin) which does violence to every 
economic principle this administration has 
stood for, or to approve it for fear a Presi- 
dential veto would seriously damage his 
party in the coming campaign. 

Many of the President's political advisers 
are urging him to sign anything “because 
good or bad, we must have a bill.“ Most 
of his policy advisers are urging him to be 
ready to use the veto, 

As the bill now stands—and the prospects 
of improving it significantly on the floor of 
the House are doubtful—it has built into it 
high, rigid price supports and other provi- 
sions which turn upside down the whole 
agricultural program the administration has 
advocated thus far. Secretary Benson says 
the bill “is not acceptable” to him. Senator 
Grorce D. AIKEN, Republican, of Vermont, 
a staunch administration supporter, says 
that Mr. Eisenhower “won't sign it unless 
he has completely revised his character, his 
disposition and his knowledge of farm 
problems.” 

Mr. Eisehower hasn't said. 

The President will have plenty of argu- 
ments to choose from. Here are the argu- 
ments that he should sign almost any farm 
bill which comes to him: 

That, politically, a bad farm bill is better 
than none at all. 

That many farmers in many key States 
would blame the Republicans, not the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress, if a Presidential 
veto means no legislation at all—which it 
probably would. 

That while a veto might or might not 
cause Mr. Eisenhower to lose many votes, it 
might prevent the Republicans from regain- 
ing control of Congress. 
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That because of his respect for the in- 
dependence of Congress, Mr. Eisenhower 
ought not to impose his views through the 
instrument of the presidential veto. 

That a veto would kill the “soil bank.” 
(The time for using it this year is fast run- 
ning out.) 

That, as some Republican politicians will, 
argue, a bad farm bin wouldn't do the 
country as much damage as a Democratie 
victory this fall—hence the President should 
not risk a farm bill veto. 

The arguments in support of a Presi- 
dential veto are these: 

If Mr. Eisenhower and the Republican 
Party believed they were right when in 1952 
and 1954 they campaigned on the platform 
of flexible price supports, they can't turn 
around now and assent to the opposite. 

President Roosevelt's Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry Wallace President Truman's 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton Anderson, 
and President Eisenhower's Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Benson, all agree that high 
rigid price supports will keep piling up un- 
saleable surpluses which will wreck the farm- 
er, not help him. 

Mr. Eisenhower has consistently contended 
that there is an issue of economic principle 
here, and if on grounds of political expedi- 
ence he goes along with a program he deems 
wrong in principle and bad in effect he 
will stultify the moral basis of his admin- 
istration. 

By exercising a veto when he deems it 
necessary, a President is not showing disre- 
spect of Congress; he is discharging a Con- 
stitutional duty. 

The great majority of Republicans in Con- 
gress have opposed the present farm bill: If 
Mr. Eisenhower vetoes it he would be sup- 
porting the majority view of his party. 

The administration might well lose some 
farm support in vetoing the bill, but it 
could gain support in the country as a 
whole by doing what it believed right in 
principle and frankly and forthrightly ex- 
plaining why it did so. 

My own judgment is that President Eisen- 
hower feels more at home with the argu- 
ments for veto and that if he should accept 
the bill as it now stands he would impair the 
integrity of his administration—and lose 
farm votes as well. 

* 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Tribute to Admiral Byrd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


„Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, after a 
long and varied career in the Navy, 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd is in command of 
the naval forces engaged in operation 
Freeze, a 4-year project in which 

the Navy is supporting the many United 
States agencies taking part in the In- 
ternational Geophysical Events from 
957 to 1958. This project is greater 
‘all of his previous expeditions com- 


T have stated many times publicly my 
2 admiration and high esteem of 
dmiral Byrd. What are the traits and 
Characted that make a man great? 
Some of these have been set forth in an 
Stakes by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, United 
mates Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, 
Ore the New York meeting of the In- 
ternational Rescue Committee. Admiral 
Byrd is now serving as honorary chair- 
ma of the International Rescue Com- 
ttee, which has been responsible for 
ing ins many thousands of liberty-lov- 
People from totalitarian oppression. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Madress by Admiral Burke, delievered in 
jad York on April 3, 1956, printed in the 

of the RECORD. 
manere being no objection, the address 
À Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Duke, Admiral Byrd, Mr. Chairman, 
distinguished members of the International 
Rescue Committee, ladies and and gentle- 
then it is a honor and a privilege to par- 
Á Pate with you in this testimonial for 


Byrd. 
— Byrd is an outstanding public 
livi In fact, he is the world's foremost 
her 


Ta explorer. His reputation as a geog- 
— . a philosopher, and aerial navigator is 
most He is also one of the Navy's 

famous flag officers 


of nis many accomplishments since the turn 

century. My own admiration for this 

Ty neering naval officer goes back many years. 

to . a., Particular pleasure on this occasion 

the all with you some of the highlights of 

hon reer Of the fellow mariner, whom we 
here to t. 


nigh 

Statuntral Byrd graduated from the United 

tes Naval Academy at Annapolis with the 
— 1912. His class was one of those 
num supplied our country with a large 

* of outstanding officers, 

zevere. midshipman, Admiral Byrd suffered a 
tle leg injury as a result of his enthusias- 
fret ticipation in athletics. During his 
Was 1 years of active commission this injury 


aggravated. “As a result he was trans- 
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ferred to the retired list. Prior to his retire- 
ment he had served admirably on six ships 
and was twice cited for bravery. Fortu- 
nately, his retirement was only a temporary 
loss to the Navy—because he came back to 
active duty immediately to train recruits in 
preparation for our entry into World War I. 
Here he demonstrated exceptional ability in 
organizing an effective training program. 

In 1918, after completing a course of in- 
struction at the Naval air station, Pensacola, 
Fia., Admiral Byrd was designated a naval 
aviator. Meanwhile, he began to develop 
plans for a transatlantic flight of the Navy’s 
famous Curtiss flying boats, which were then 
being made ready. With this in mind, he 
began intensive study of the many new prob- 
lems connected with aerial navigation. He 
developed the drift indicator and the bubble 
sextant. Improved versions of these instru- 
ments are still standard navigation equip- 
ment for oceanic flights. Admiral Byrd is 

today as one of the greatest of 
the Navy's aviation pioneers. 

The years immediately following World 
War I were lean ones for naval aviation. The 
times were so critical that Admiral Byrd had 
to forego the transatlantic flight because 
his talents were badly needed in the Navy De- 
partment. His efforts and influence in this 
new assignment were largely responsible for 
the creation of a separate bureau for naval 
aviation, which we now call the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

Admiral Byrd organized and commanded 
the naval flying unit which in 1925 accom- 
panied the polar expedition of another 
famous American Arctic explorer—Mr. Don- 
ald B. MacMillan. This achievement won 
him a commendation by the Secretary of the 
Navy for meritorious service. 

In 1926, Admiral Byrd made the first flight 
over the North Pole. He was assisted in this 
great undertaking by Floyd Bennett, chief 
machinist mate, United States Navy. As a 
result of this history-making flight, Admiral 
Byrd was awarded the Medal of Honor and 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

Not satisfied with his pioneering achieve- 
ments of 1926, Admiral Byrd prepared to con- 
quer new frontiers. Only a few weeks after 
Lindbergh’s historic crossing, Admiral Byrd 
made the first successful nonstop crossing of 
the Atlantic by a multiengined aircraft. 
For this notable and historic achievement, 
Admiral Byrd was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 

In 1928 he organized and commanded an- 
other polar expedition—this time to the 
Antarctic. It has here that he established 
the now famous Little America base. On 
November 29, 1929, he made the first success- 
ful flight over the South Pole. For this ex- 
traordinary and hazardous achievement he 
was awarded the Navy Cross and the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition Medal. 

These successive achievements, each equal 
to or greater than the one preceding, fired 


the imagination of the entire world. In re- 


sponse to public acclaim, and on behalf of a 
grateful Nation, Congress promoted Richard 
E. Byrd to the rank of rear admiral on the 
Navy retired list. This was done in spite 
of the personal objections of Admiral Byrd 
who in all modesty believed that such a great 
honor was not warranted. 

From 1933 to 1935 Admiral Byrd organ- 
ized and headed the second Antarctic expedi- 
tion. Most of you are familiar with some 


of his extremely hazardous experiences which 
he has recounted so skillfully in his numer- 
ous articles and books. For his achievements 
during this expedition, the second Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition Medal was authorized 
by Congress and awarded to Admiral Byrd. 

In 1939 he returned to active duty and as- 
sumed command of the United States Ant- 
arctic Service. While serving in this ca- 
capacity, he established two Antarctic bases 
1,500 miles apart. For this great service he 
received a letter of commendation from 
President Franklin R. Roosevelt and was 
awarded a Gold Star in lieu of a second Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. He was also 
awarded the Antartic Expedition Medal for 
the operations from 1939 to 1941. 

From this duty, he reported to the Office 
of the Secretary of War as a consultant for 
the development of all types of cold-climate, 
military clothing. In 1942, he again re- 
turned to the Bureau of Aeronautics and 
energetically analyzed the effectiveness of 
overseas base planning in all World War II 
theaters of operation. His tireless energy, 
unusual foresight, and superb leadership 
contributed immeasurably to the success of 
many phases of World War II planning. He 
was awarded a letter of commendation, with 
ribbon, by the Secretary of the Navy. In ad- 
dition, he was awarded the Legion of Merit 
and a Gold Star in lieu of the second Legion 
of Merit. 

Admiral Byrd commanded the 1946-47 
Navy Antartic expedition which was under 
the tactical command of Rear Adm, Richard 
H. Cruzen. This expedition was the largest 
ever to go into the Antarctic. The purpose 
of this operation was to train naval person- 
nel and test standard Navy ships and equip- 
ment under extreme conditions of cold 
weather. Valuable scientific information 
was obtained on this expedition for use in 
the Navy's development programs. 

One of Admiral Byrd's important accom- 
Plishments was in the advancement of the 
science of weather observations. He was 
among the first to recognize that basic 
weather originates in the polar regions. His 
pioneering research in this field has been 
invaluable to the Navy and to the entire 
world. 

Today, Admiral Byrd is in command of the 
naval forces engaged in Operation Deep 
Freeze. Rear Adm. George J. Dufek is his 
tactical commander. Operation Deep Freeze 
is a 4-year project in which the Navy will 
support the many United States agencies 
taking part in the International Geophysi- 
cal Events from 1957 to 1958. The scope of 
this operation is greater than all of the pre- 
vious expeditions combined. Under Admiral 
Byrd's experienced leadership, we can be sure 
that the Navy's missions in Operation Deep 
Freeze will be accomplished in an outstand- 
ing manner. The United States, and the 
United States Navy in ular, are ex- 
tremely fortunate to have the services of 
Admiral for this gigantic, international 
scientific endeavor. We expect to obtain ad- 
ditional scientific material of vast impor- 
tance, and we expect to explore the 
few remaining frontiers of the Antarctic, 
which constitutes an area almost the size 
of the United States and Europe combined. 

Of necessity, only a few of Admiral Byrd's 
many citations have been mentioned. There 
are many, Many more, both military and 
ciyilian—national and international, He 
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has received all of the highest awards that a 
grateful nation can bestow. 

Admiral Byrd has already made his niche 
in naval history. His wholehearted devotion 
to duty, his rare combination of imagina- 
tion, planning foresight, and his organiza- 
tional ability make him one of the truly 
great officers in the history of our Navy. No 
officer has contributed more to the United 
States Navy than Adm. Richard E. Byrd. 
No officer has contributed more to his coun- 
try. When the history of this era is written, 
there is no doubt that Admiral Byrd will take 
his place alongside the traditional heroes of 
the Navy—the Deweys, the Farraguts, and 
the John Paul Jones—to inspire the many 
generations of naval leaders yet to come. 

Admiral Byrd's career is like the mighty 
oak tree—it has many branches. Its shadow 
passes over a large area, He is now serving as 
honorary chairman of the International Res- 
cue Committee. This great organization has 
rescued many thousands of liberty-loving 
people from totalitarian oppression since 
1933. You have aided more than 100,000 
Iron Curtain refugees alone. Your apprecia- 
tion of Admiral Byrd's further contribution 
to humanity through your great organiza- 
tion is evidenced by this testimonial dinner 
which you have sponsored. 

Byrd has already completed over 
30 years of active naval duty. It is therefore 
too late for him to change a habit of a life- 
time. Hence, it is quite possible that as he 
sits here among us tonight, he is thinking of 
new frontiers to conquer. I shall not be sur- 
prised to see him commanding the first naval 
expedition to the moon. If he does com- 
mand the expedition, we can rest assured 
that he will get there successfully, and ac- 
complish what he sets out to do. 


Tribute to Mrs. Fanney Neyman Litvin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
story from the Montana Standard, of 
Butte, Mont., of April 11, 1956, relative 
to a high tribute paid to Mrs. Fanney 
Neyman Litvin, who recently retired as 
an attorney for the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission after 28 years of dis- 
tinguished service. She has earned this 
tribute because her service has been 
outstanding and meritorious. We of 
Montana are very proud of Fanney Ney- 
man Litvin and we join with the Bar 
Association of the District of Columbia 
in extending our best wishes and con- 
gratulations for 28 years of Government 
work well done. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 

ATTORNEYS Pay TRIBUTE TO Mrs LITVIN, 

FORMER BUTTE WOMAN 

A former Butte resident and one-time 
Montana State College student, Mrs. Fanny 
Neyman Litvin, who became a career attor- 
ney in Federal Government, has been hon- 
ored by the Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia, Mrs. Litvin was an attorney 
for the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for 28 years until her retirement. 
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The bar association, stanch stronghold of 
private practitioners, adopted this resolution, 
honoring Mrs. Litvin: 

“Whereas Mrs. Fanney N. Litvin has re- 
cently retired from Government service after 
almost three decades of active and effective 
work which has included service as broad- 
cast attorney and as hearing examiner of the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 

“Whereas her high professional stand- 
ards and her sense of fair play, in both her 
personal and professional life, have earned 
for her the respect and affection of the 
members of this association: Now therefore, 
it is 

“Resolved that this association express its 
sincerest admination for her past work and 
its best wishes for her continued success.” 

Mrs. Litvin received the testimonial and a 
leather attaché case from Charles S. Rhyne, 
president of the bar association, at a recent 
meeting in Washington, 

A native of Butte, she attended Montana 
State College in 1924-25 and is a graduate 
of George Washington law school. She 
joined the legal staff of the Federal Radio 
Commission in 1927, transferring to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in 1934 
when that Commission took over the radio 
work, When the Administrative Procedure 
Act set up the legal staff of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission Mrs Litvin trans- 
ferred to that work, leaying her former 
duties of writing briefs, arguing cases, and 
work on rules, She worked there until her 
retirement. 


Authorizing Construction for the 
Military Departments 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9893) to author- 


ize certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

(Mr. SMITH of. Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is a question in connection 
with the military construction bill which 
we are considering that is important to 
many of my constituents. I have asked 
for this time to secure an opinion from 
the very able chairman of the committee 
handling this bill as to the liability of the 
Federal Government for school bonds 
which cover part of the property to be 
acquired for the erection of a jet inter- 
ceptor base. 

Plans are under way to purchase or 
condemn a considerable number of acres 
at a village called Kansasville, which is 
in Racine and Kenosha Counties. At the 
present time the State and local school 
officials are concerned about school 
bonds affecting the property to be 
acquired. 

The State superintendent of schools in 
a letter to me has stated there is no Fed- 
eral law which would relieve outstanding 
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bonded indebtedness for a local school 
district where the Federal Government 
acquired property for a Federal building: 

To me this presents an inequitable sit- 
uation in view of the possibility that the 
burden of the bonds would be shifted 
from Government-owned property to the 
remaining property owners in the school 
district. In view of that situation I 
would ask the chairman if that question 
has ever been raised in committee. 

Mr. VINSON. That question never has 
been raised. I should not like to give an 
opinion on it. That is a legal question. 
That is, where there are bonds of a cer- 
tain character on certain property and 
the Government acquires the property, 
the question raised by the gentleman is, 
Do those bonds continue to follow even 
though the ownership is in the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. That is 
right, sir. 

Mr. VINSON. That is a very impor- 
tant question, but I am frank that I 
would rather not risk an opinion on it, 
because there are so many able lawyers 
present, such as my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy). 
he were not here perhaps I might ven- 
ture an opinion. 

I will say to the gentleman that we 
shall try to get some information on the 
question and advise the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. If the gen- 
tleman has no objection, I should like to 
submit a statement on the situation 80 
that I may assure my people that the 
Committee on Armed Services is doing 
all it possibly can to settle the question 
satisfactorily to my constituents. 

Mr. VINSON. We shall make inquiry 
not only of the Department of Defense 
but of the Attorney General. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, I thank the 
gentleman. 


St. Thomas Home Remembers Its Young 
Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
story from the Great Falls Tribune, of 
Great Falls, Mont., dated March 27, 1956, 
entitled “St. Thomas Home Remembers 
Its Young Charges Need More Than Just 
a Place To Sleep and Eat.” This home, 
which has been in operation since 1910, 
has performed outstanding services in 
looking after orphan children and chil- 
dren of broken homes. I am delighted 
to bring this news story to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and, at the same time, 
to commend Sister Eileen Mary, Supe- 
rior, Sister Martha Elizabeth, all the 
other sisters, and Father McHugh for 
the love, devotion, and understanding 
shown. May God bless them and the 
children under their care. 
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There being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

„ THomas Home ReMEMsrrs Irs Youna 

CHARGES Nesp More THAN JusT A Prace To 

Strep AND Eat 
a year-old Johnny's scowl changed to 

Crow of delight as Brer Rabbit scrambled 
om of the bramble patch and went bouncing 

Way, lippity-lip, ippity-Lip. 

It was story day for the little folk at St. 
Thomas Orphans Home and Johnny was but 
One of a dozen or more to go sober and then 
chuckle at Sister Martha Elizabeth's tale of 
did Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit. 

Listening to stories, watching television. 
Outings, and playing games are just a few 
ka oe delights that St. Thomas provides for 

„ for it has many years of experi- 
ence caring for the young. 
kus like cherubie little Chucky, and little 
10 la too, first came to the home December 21, 
10, when 36 orphans were transferred there 
Columbus and St. Clare hospitals. 
hag tring the years the number of residents 
20 and now the home has 43 girls and 


i old to boys who stay 
hrough e hth grade and girls who remain 
Until finishing school. 
18 of the boys and girls are orphans, 
re have no mothers, and 3 no fathers. The 
er are from broken homes—homes 
a Parents either cannot or will not take 
ot their children. 
elementary grade-school age boys and 
attend classes in a school at St. Thomas 
ach 1935 to 1950 a fully accredited high 
Cento was operated there. This closed when 
tral Catholic High School opened to all 
ts and the space now is used for grade 
*chool pupils. 

The home has 8 teachers, including the 
. instructor, all sisters except 1. They 
in y, ave five supervisors or “little mothers” 
—.— junior department, which consists of 

Esters from 3 to 9 years old. 

Most of the children realize their own 
hethers are gone or that they have no real 
ls de any more. But to them a “mommie” 

Someone who combs and curls your hair, 
totes your face and hands, kisses and doc- 
tee Jour cuts and bruises, provides nice food 

You to eat and irons your dresses and 


Mommie, or sister, the word is much the 
here, also means someone who rocks 
& bit, tells you stories, takes part in 
you lace your shoes, teaches you 
and tucks you in bed with a 
&nd a God bless you. N 
regular schedule is followed at the home, 
part. The youngest group 
m schooldays about 7:30 p. m. 
a.m. The older children end 
ut 8:30 and rise at 6 a. m., with 
exception of Sundays and holidays. 
Children from all parts of the State may 
to St. Thomas Orphan’s Home, but 
two-thirds of them are from Great 
A few of the children, especially the 
Rew Ones, have trouble adjusting to their 
environments. 
say we are 100 percent success- 
all the children,” Sister Elleen Mary, 
Superior, said, “but with those who 
ty we try to help them feel at 
by talking with them, and with under- 
nding and prayer.” 
in a while a boy or girl will run away 
the home. One child from a broken 
about 9 years old, could not become 
to the home life and finally was sent to 
Nebr. 
© majority of the little Johnnys, or 
their older brothers and sisters 
this 16 acres of playgrounds and build- 


& haven. 
ny days the sandboxes, swings, 
door Playground equipment, and outdoor 
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toys provide hours of fun that brightens 
eyes and cheeks. There also is a regular pro- 
gram of baseball, football, track, and basket- 
ball. There is singing, modern and square 
dancing too, and the reacting of plays and, 
for the little girls, the never-ending game of 
playing house. 

St. Thomas Home, 3200 Central Avenue, 
was well out on the Montana prairies when 
it was first built and like all good farms it 
had a herd of cows and a yard full of chickens. 
But civilization crept up and all thoughts 
of agriculture have been abandoned. 

The chicken coop is now a garage and a 
new gymnasium sits where the barn used to 
be. An infirmary, with a registered nurse 
always on duty, also has been built, and there 
is a chaplain's residence, a large chapel and 
auditorium as well as the convent and the 
front office of the main three-story building 
is being enlarged. 

No attempt is made to change any fatth 
of those residing at St. Thomas, but their 
spiritual and moral training is not neglected, 
Guidance is given to all. Each day begins 
and ends with a simple prayer and the oldest 
of the Johnnys and the Susies go to Rev. 
M. McHugh, school chaplain, for a practical 
answer to their problems. 


Nuclear Weapons and Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
of Thomas E. Murray, Commissioner, 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, before the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on April 12, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, your invitation to express my views 
on disarmament is most welcome. ‘Your 
committee is dealing “with one of the few 
great central problems of our time. Today 
no nation or person on earth can have a re- 
Mable assurance of security when weapons 
exist which are capable of destroying all man- 
kind.“ Mr. Chairman, these words of yours 
at the Initial meeting of this committee dem- 
onstrate an awareness by you and your asso- 
ciates of the realism with which disarma- 
ment must be faced. 

My purpose today will be to present some 
ideas that may help in forming a national 
policy so urgently needed in the nuclear age, 
This policy must be based on all the facts 
about nuclear weapons—our need of them, 
their usefulness, and the dangers connected 
with their misuse. 

On February 23, 1956, I appeared in execu- 
tive session before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. At this time I made recom- 
mendations pertaining to our nuclear weap- 
ons program and our nuclear power program, 
As the weapons program has the more impor- 
tant and immediate bearing on disarmament 
I shall limit my remarks today, within the 
limits of classification, to weapons, 

What I have to say on disarmament may 
be put in one straightforward proposition. 
In the existent state of world affairs dis- 
armament means rational armament, espe- 
cially in the nuclear field. This is the dim- 
cult field and the dangerous field, in which 
rationality is of extreme importance. 

Disarmament doubtless means much more 
than rational nuclear armament. But if it 
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does not mean at least rational nuclear ar- 
mament it means nothing. 

Before developing my proposals I should 
like to comment on one central aspect of 
the past history of our nuclear weapons pro- 
gram. The fact is that from the outset we 
were primarily seeking the answer to one 
question: What can be done with nuclear 
energy in form of bombs The problems we 
faced were scientific ones. Questions con- 
cerning the development of a national pol- 
icy with regard to the use of nuclear arms 
were not in the foreground. We were simply 
looking for results, always with some ante- 
cedent doubt about what the results might 
be. Ever since the first nuclear explosion at 
Alamogordo the specific and continuing ma- 
jor objective was to develop ever larger 
bombs. This was true of the H-bomb pro- 
gram, which achieved in 1952 a spectacular 
success. 

Throughout my 6 years on the Commission 
I have strongly supported this mode of pro- 
cedure. However, I long ago recognized the 
need of developing a national nuclear policy 
which could keep pace with scientific and 
technological progress and tried to help in 
developing it. 

The Mike thermonuclear explosion on No- 
vember 1, 1952, and our Castle tests in the 
spring of 1954 presented the nuclear weapons 
problem in an altogether different light. 
These tests reemphasized in a most dramat- 
ic way the urgent need for a national nuclear 
policy interrelated with the types of bombs 
to be produced. The major question no 
longer is, What can we do with nuclear en- 
ergy in bombs? We know what we can do. 
We know that there is no upper limit to the 
size of bombs that can be made. 

A new question therefore assumes the pri- 
macy. Should our future program proceed 
on the same basis as in the past, and with the 
same major objective in view—to keep on 
making bigger and bigger bombs? Would 
this, in our present circumstances, which are 
different from those of the past, be a rational 
course of action? I do not think so. I think 
that policies will have to be adopted that will 
set our nuclear weapons program on a basis 
more in conformity with the realities of the 
present day international life, more in con- 
formity with certain principles of reason, 
and better calculated to fit into a new na- 
tional policy on the use of nuclear weapons, 

The new direction of our policies as I see 
them could be summed up in the phrase 
“rational nuclear armament.” ‘This phrase 
means that decisions with regard to the size 
and type of nuclear weapons to be placed 
in stockpile should be made in the light of 
two principles. There is the military prin- 
ciple that the weapons we manufacture 
should be demonstrably useful for the pur- 
poses of actual war. And there is the higher 
principle that the use of force in-warfare 
is subject to the dictates of the moral 
conscience. 

The moral norm is the more important, 
There is something in the atmosphere of the 
age of violence through which we have lived, 
in which, indeed, we are still living, that 
tends to dull the moral sensibilities. In a 
strange way the sheer brillance of our tech- 
nical achievements with nuclear weapons 
also tends to dull the moral sense. It is 
therefore necessary constantly to remind 
Ourselves that a concern for justice in the 
use of force is an obligation upon a civilized 
nation. 

As a nation under God we are obliged to 
act under the limitations of the moral law. 
The imperatives of this higher law bind us 
to a due measure of moderation and dis- 
crimination in the use of force. Within the 
Christian tradition to which we owe our 
national origins the duty of setting limita- 
tions on war and on the use of force in war 
has been a recognized moral obligation. 

For instance, our moral tradition does not 
permit us to use nuclear weapons whose 
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effect is mass destruction on an indiscrimi- 
nate scale. As the only historical examples 
of the use of nuclear weapons in warfare 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki are pertinent. The 
weapon used on Hiroshima, for instance, was 
15 kilotons, or so, about 60,000 times more 
powerful than the largest conventional bomb 
of World War II. It destroyed 4 or 5 square 
miles of territory and killed or injured nearly 
150,000 people. At our present distance from 
that disastrous event I do not think that the 
use of this bomb against this particular tar- 
get, the city of Hiroshima and its multitudes 
of innocent people, could be justified on 
moral grounds. 

The concept of a moral limitation is, I am 
sure, felt by the American people as a whole. 
However, we must beware of the false ideal- 
ism lurking in the Soviet slogan, Ban the 
bomb.”. In the discussions and negotiations 
looking to disarmament, it would be sheer 
folly to be maneuvered into making a blanket 
renunciation of the use of all types of nuclear 
‘weapons. 

This brings me to the second principle of 
rational nuclear armament—the principle of 
military usefulness. 

Wars in the future will be nuclear wars. 
This does not mean that they need be all- 
out nuclear wars. All-out nuclear war is 
no more acceptable than murder or suicide. 
It would be fatal to permit ourselves to drift 
into the habit of thinking about nuclear 
war only in all-out terms. The traditional 
moral effort of western civilization to im- 
pose limitations on warfare must be con- 
tinued even in the nuclear age. A limited 
nuclear war is a possibility that our con- 
eciences can face and accept, 

In the different kinds of limited war that 
might confront us certain types of nuclear 
weapons have a genuine military usefulness. 
It would, therefore, be wrong on our part 
to deprive ourselves of these weapons. 

However, our stockpile should include only 
weapons that are actually useful in war. 
Moreover, it should include only weapons 
that we can legitimately intend to use. I 
am altogether opposed to any school of 
thought that would move on toward weapons 
of ever-increasing magnitude, while at the 
same time disclaiming the intention of using 
them. To say the least, this position is un- 
realistic. Under the stress of a threat to 
its survival a nation will use any weapon it 
has in hand, however recklessly, UH there 
is any seeming advantage in its use. 

It may be said that certain nuclear weap- 
ons, which we might not intend to use in 
actual warfare, are still useful as a deter- 
rent of war, as a means of terrifying the 
enemy, or at least as a means of striking a 
balance of terror. For my part, I think it 
is time we stopped for an instant to take a 
hard look at this concept of deterrence and 
at the complementary concept, more recently 
added, the balance of terror. 

I am particularly distrustful of the latter 
concept. There is no doubt that a balance 
of power is one necessary foundation, among 
others, of lasting world peace. Whenever 
this balance is upset, there is danger of ag- 
gression and of war. 

This seems to be the lesson of history. 
However, it is by no means clear that a bal- 
ance of terror furnishes an assurance that 
aggression even on a limited scale will not 
be undertaken and that it is in this sense 
a protection of total peace. A balance of ter- 
ror is too easily upset. It is at the mercy 
of miscalculation. Such a balance may even 
put a premium on the moral cynicism that 
would not shrink from striking the first blow, 
from launching an atomic blitz, 

On the other hand, the concept of deter- 
rence is in itself valid. Force, whether in 
the form of the pollceman's nightstick or in 
the form of atomic weapons, is certainly a 

- deterrent of injustice, aggression, lawless- 
ness, Yet force serves as a deterrent only 
when the mind of the world clearly under- 
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stands the exact nature of the force and 
that the force will actually be used. The 
deterrent value of nuclear weapons is drained 
out of them when there is any doubt about 
their actually being used. In a word, the 
usefulness of nuclear weapons as a deter- 
rent against war is exactly proportioned to 
the universally known certainty of our in- 
tention to make use of them. 

Rational armament therefore should in- 
clude the making and stockpiling only of 
such weapons as are demonstrably useful 
for the purpose of actual warfare. What kind 
of nuclear weapons, of what size, are usable 
and useful for the purposes of war? In 
other words, what manner of nuclear arms 
should be included in our stockpile? 

The primary responsibility for answering 
these questions rests with the military. 
However, the military usefulness of a weapon 
cannot be evaluated apart from considera- 
tion of the moral law, 

Moreover, it is my belief that decisions 
with regard to such questions should not be 
left exclusively to the military. A due meas- 
ure of participation in these decisions should 
be accorded the Congress and other agencies 
of Government. 

Moral judgments with regard to the meas- 
ure and kind of destruction that may legiti- 
mately be wrought are often difficult to make 
in the concrete. Yet, I would emphasize the 
fact that the demands of morality control 
military action in the same way that they 
control all manner of human action. It can- 
not be maintained that man's obligation to 
act as a man, that is, in obedience to the 
moral law, ceases at the moment when he 
goes to war. 

Furthermore a special problem presents 
itself in judging the military usefulness of 
large thermonuclear weapons. We now 
know a great deal more about the effects of 
nuclear explosions than we did a few years 
ago. For instance, we now know consid- 
erably more about the contamination of the 
atmosphere and soil by radioactive stron- 
tium. Yet knowledge of important aspects 
of the problem is still not complete. Our 
knowledge about the genetic effects of radi- 
ation is even more incomplete. When the 
military usefulness of a weapon is being de- 
termined all the knowledge that we do have 
must be brought to bear. Serious account 
must also be taken of the gaps in our knowl- 
edge; these gaps make it imperative to pro- 
ceed with caution in evaluating the military 
usefulness of large nuclear weapons. 

Here the chief question is this: How does 
the factor of contamination resultant from 
large thermonuclear explosions affect the 
military usefulness of these weapons? Sure- 
jy it must limit their military usefulness. 
Indeed, in certain circumstances the factor 
of contamination might well cancel all seem- 
ing military usefulness. This is particularly 
true in view of the further fact that this 
contamination lingers for years and would 
affect life on earth long after hostilities had 
ended. 

We come now to the question, What con- 
crete conclusions result when these criteria 
of rational nuclear armament are applied? 
In my own mind I have reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions. Taken together, they 
constitute the program of rational arma- 
ment that I propose as part of the sub- 
stance of disarmament. 

My first proposal is that an upper limit 
should be set on the size of thermonuclear 
bombs to be placed in our stockpile. From 
the scientific and technological point of view 
there is, as I said, no upper limit to the 
size of bombs that can be produced. It is for 
us, as rational human beings, to set limits 
to their size, on the basis of moral prin- 
ciples and military usefulness. Concretely I 
know. of no reason why we should develop 
bombs more powerful than those we now 
have. I would add that, when a full mili- 
tary theory with regard to a moderate and 
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discriminating use of nuclear weapons has 
been evolved in the light of moral principle: 
the conclusion might be that the bombs 
presently have are already too large. 

This proposal that a limit should be put 
to the size of thermonuclear bombs seems 
to have been supported by the President at ® 
press conference on March 21, He is report 
ed as stating: 

“While I have been told many times that 
there is no theoretical limit to the size 
these instruments which can be made, there 
is, I think, a practical limit, as long as you 
are thinking of using it only against some“ 
one else, and there 18 size of targets. 

“There is an old saying: ‘You do not 
drive a tack with a sledge hammer.’ 
when you have gotten something of a, let us 
say, of a maximum tactical size, useful size, 
why I would think you would go no further: 

My second proposal is that a limit sho’ 
be set to the number of large thermonucleat 
bombs to be placed in stockpile. I have had 
the need of this policy in mind ever since 
November 1, 1952, when I witnessed the 
thermonuclear detonation at Eniwetok- 
That event impressed me with a lasting sense 
of the menace to humanity inherent in an 
unlimited program of nuclear armamen 
Shortly thereafter I made a public statement 
that “mankind now has within the range 
his grasp the means to exterminate the bU- 
man race.“ For 3 years I have consistentlY 
and repeatedly tried to convey this fact to 
the American public. This same conscious” 
ness of ultimate danger appears in the testi” 
mony given by the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, before your committee. He said: 
destructive power of modern weapons is such 
that a major war with those weapons w. 
inevitably destroy a great part of the human 
race.” He also spoke about “the risk of doing 
nothing and allowing this menace to go on 
in increasing proportions.” 

The Secretary is right in speaking of the 
“risk of doing nothing.” One thing that 
needs to be done is to put a limit to the 
number as well as the size of the large ther“ 
monuclear bombs to be stockpiled. 

My third proposal is that increasing con- 
centration should be set on the stock: 
of a wide range of very small nuclear weapons. 

The reasons for this proposal are both 
military and moral. I have said that limited 
nuclear war is a possibility that the moral 
conscience can face and accept. It is t 
a possibility that is inherent in the presen 
state of international tensions. 

We have, of course, been preparing against 
this possibility by our program for small 
weapons. However, this program require 
greater intensification, to the end that it will 
put Us in possession as soon as possible of 
larger numbers of small weapons, 
speak of small weapons I mean very small 
weapons. When I speak of larger numbers 
I mean tens of thousands of weapons in this 
range. These tens of thousands of weapons 
could form a broad and solid base upon whic? 
could be superimposed a stockpile in the 
image of a pyramid of intermediate and } 
size weapons. * 

A stockpile of this composition will suP* 
port a theory of moderate and discriminating 
use of force against all aggression, including 
aggression that may be minor in d 
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With this diversified nuclear armament, pos, 


sessed in abundance, American and allied 
military forces of reasonable size would pe 
equipped to handle all the various wart 
contingencies that might arise. 

We shall have to face the fact that an in- 
tensified small-weapons program will be 
more costly in terms of fissionable material 
This increased cost would result, not ond 
from the larger total numbers, but also 
the inherently less.effiicient utilization of 


material in smaller weapons. For this ren? 


son, if for no other, it will not be possible 23 
has been suggested to restrict the future us 
of all new fissionable material to peacet 
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tter of vital national policy. 
a MY fourth 

tomic weapons. The testing of small weap- 
ust, of course, go on, and even be 


proposal concerns the testing of 


accelerated to keep pace with the 
program that is necessary in this 


However, I propose that the tests of 


ton thermonuclear weapons be 
My proposal that they should be 
follows from the position I have 
namely, that the weapons we 
in hand are large enough. I am 


large pommending the cessation of these 


tests 


on the grounds that they are 
to health and safety. The evi- 


Presently available does not warrant 
topping tests now for this reason. 
The for 


a} egoing proposals suggest in outline 


of nuclear armament that I con- 


— n of this plan have upon our national 
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y? I believe the effect would be en- 


Perio nella. The present nuclear su- 
teria ol the United States would be ma- 
fore y strengthened. In my testimony be- 


th 


Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
23 I emphasized the point that 


strengt 
vein, exible strength means the fuller de- 


limi 
limited 


ent of the capability for limited mlli- 
use of nuclear weapons—their use in 


Wars, and their use in combat for 


Military objectives. 


bull gte weakness would result if we were to 
Our nuclear strength with overemphasis 


on large 
wre 


take full-scale conflict. 


nuclear weapons, 


Should possess in sufficient numbers 


especially in so-called limited wars. 


there in tn 


ot nuclear weapons that would be 


are dangerous in themselves, and 
the further danger lest they develop 
We must be able to 
against this kind of limited ag- 


Bression 
» in such a way as to defeat it, and 


in 
deve, such a way as to prevent it from 
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range 


oping into something more formidable. 
— the capability of a moderate and 


ting use of force. It means the 


nay of meeting the particular occasion 
e 


measure of force it requires, and 
more than this, It means the capa- 
limiting wars to a rational scale. 


lieve that my proposals for a limita- 


e size and number of nuclear weap- 
for an increasing concentration on 
of very small weapons will at 
the proportions of the menace 
the Secretary of State pointed in 
ny. This menace is inherent in 
of nuclear weapons that are un- 
size and number. It is also in- 
the mentality that sees no alterna- 
between an uneasy hostile coexist- 
the one hand, and on the other 
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Ence on 
tatty an all-out nuclear war. This men- 


betrays a bankruptcy both of sound 


theory and of moral principle. The 


betwen at many alternatives are possible in 


n 


these two extremes. In proportion 


al z 
“bilities, ternatives are seen to be real pos 


and in proportion as we provide for 


with 
Weapons a balanced arsenal of nuclear 


the menace of the ultimate alterna- 


tinin at is, all-out nuclear war—will di- 


in the minds of men. Indeed, the 
itself will have been reduced to pro- 


Military that are manageable by political and 


It 


reason, 


have man also be asked whether the plan 1 
Proposed would further the cause ot in- 


tional 


disarmament, The realistic pur- 


Of any disarmament plan should include 


H 


limitations on the number and size of nuclear 
the : 


However, we should not wait for 


establishment of an international dis- 


armume 


mt control agency. In this present 


moment an obligation rests on our Govern- 
ment to make up its own mind about what 
disarmament should rightly mean. In other 
words, the United States must have its own 
program of rational armament. 

I further believe that this program must be 
publicly defined and explained on the highest 
possible level. There must be no misunder- 
standing or ignorance about the diversity of 
our nuclear capabilities, about our intention 
to use these capabilities, and about the mod- 
erate and discriminating manner in which 
we would use them under defined conditions. 
This public statement of our capabilities and 
intentions is a duty that we owe both to our 
own moral integrity as a nation and to the 
cause of world peace that our armaments 
serve. We are further summoned to the ful- 
fillment of this duty by that decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind which has al- 
ways been a traditional motive of American 
public action. The community of nations, of 
whose peace we are the foremost guardian, 
has the right to know how-we intend con- 
cretely to exercise our guardianship. 

In this same connection there is another 
consideration. The United States has led 
the world in the scientific and technological 
development of nuclear energy as an instru- 
ment of war. We now have a further duty 
thrust upon us by our leadership in this 
field. Great power is always dangerous. But 
great power, without a right policy with re- 
gard to its legitimate uses, can be disastrous. 
I believe the time has come for us to estab- 
lish for ourselves and to present to the world 
right concepts, military and moral, with re- 

to the uses of nuclear power in war. 

If we do this, the progress of disarmament 
will be importantly advanced. What I pro- 
pose, therefore, is not only rational action 
but independent action. Frankly independ- 
ent action along rational and moral lines 
would do much to solve the present crisis of 
lawlessness in the field of armaments. Amer- 
ica's call at the moment is to independent 
and rational action. Our response to this 
call of reason is a matter of duty, and to 
that extent an obedience to the will of God, 
as it manifests itself in the circumstances of 
human life. 


Extension of Minimun-Wage Coverage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I received a letter from Mr. 
George Meany, the distinguished labor 
leader and president of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, concerning the 
problem of extending minimum-wage 
coverage to include millions of low-in- 
come workers in the country who do not 
have this protection at the present time. 

Mr. Meany was also kind enough to 
send me a copy of the March 1956 issue 
of the AFL-CIO publication Labor’s Eco- 
nomic Review which contains a detailed 
analysis of the subject. This is a very 
interesting and informative study. 

Mr. Speaker, there are several bills 
pending before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor regarding the 
extension of minimum-wage coverage. 
Unfortunately, no action has been taken 
to date on any of these bills. Conse- 
quently, I have addressed a letter to the 
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chairman of the committee urging him to 
set early hearings on these bills so that 
Congress could still take action in the 
matter before the end of the present 
session. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to insert Mr. Meany’s 
letter to me and my letter to the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND, 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1956. 
Hon, Vicror L. ANFuso, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: When the Con- 
gress raised the minimum wage last year, it 
Was generally recognized that only half the 
job of modernizing the Fair Labor Standards 
Act been accomplished. ‘This task will 
not be completed until the law’s coverage is 
extended to millions of low-paid workers 
now denied its protection, 

Extension of minimum wage protection is 
the responsibility of the Federal Government. 
There is not the remotest possibility that 
State action will provide adequate minimum 
wage protection for workers exempt from 
the Federal law. 

In recognition of the urgency of this mat- 
ter, the AFL-CIO convention unanimously 
called upon the Congress as a matter of first 
priority, to extend the full protection of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to all workers 
in industries engaged in or affecting inter- 
state commerce.” 

You will find a detailed analysis of our pro- 
posals in the enclosed March issue of our 
publication, Labor’s Economic Review. 

On behalf of the AFL-CIO, I urge you to 
do everything possible to assure that hearings 
on extension of minimum wage coverage are 
held at the earliest possible moment so that 
Congress may act during this session to re- 
move from the law all unnecessary and un- 
just exemptions. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President, 


APRIL 11, 1956. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. CHAIRMAN: Many people through- 
out this Nation took note of the fact that on 
March 1 of this year an amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act went into effect 
raising the minimum wage from 75 cents to 
$1 an hour. ; 

This is a considerable step forward, but it 
is still not enough. There are estimated to 
be at least another 10 million American 
workers who should be given the same pro- 
tection. That means at least 10 million 
American families who live on substandard 
wages, 

I believe we should not tolerate substand- 
ard wages in a country like ours. It con- 
stitutes economic injustice to millions of 
people and it is also injurious to the economy 
of the country. By extending minimum-wage 
coverage to include those who are not now 
covered by the law, we will help increase the 
purchasing power of these millions of our 
citizens, we will help to improve living stand- 
ards, and it will also serve as a stabilizing 
factor in our economy. 

I urge you, Mr. Chairman, to set early hear- 
ings before your committee on extension of 
minimum-wage coverage so that Congress 
may have an opportunity to act in the mat- 
ter before the current session ends. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Gongress. 
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Organization of American States: Its 
16th Anniversary 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Saturday, 
April 14, 1956, marks the 66th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. This oldest international 
association in the world has grown into 
what we now know as the Organization 
of American States. On this date we 
pause each year to contemplate the 
handiwork that built this union, and I 
think we may be pardoned for our pride. 
That such a union of 21 independent, 
sovereign nations of many races, and a 
diverse cultures and languages, should 
have been conceived of in the first place 
is remarkable indeed. That it has en- 
dured and grown stronger over the years 
in spite of occasional conflicts between 
its member states and the world shaking 
effect of 2 major world wars is truly 
extraordinary. I take this opportunity 
to congratulate the other republics of 
the inter-American family on another 
year of earnest work toward perfecting 
our mutual alliance. The existence of 
the organization should be an inspira- 
ton to the world that where good will 
and patience reign; international under- 
standing and cooperation are possible. 

All of us know, however, that the suc- 
cess of an international organization in 
promoting peace and prosperity depends, 
in the main, on the publie support it en- 
joys. No matter how fine a building it 
occupies or how devoted are its em- 
ployees, an international organization 
of sovereign states can do no more than 
reflect public opinion. We in Florida 
feel, perhaps, a particular concern for 
the progress and well-being of the OAS. 
Florida’s historical and cultural ties with 
her Latin American neighbors have deep 
roots. Even the name of our great State 
reflects its Spanish heritage. 

For this reason, Florida has made 
great efforts to promote inter-Ameri- 
can relations on the level of individual 
citizens. The University of Florida, for 
instance, has become one of the major 
centers for studying all aspects of Latin 
America—political, economic, historical, 
geographical, and cultural. A new and 
novel project for getting the American 
people—both north and south of the Rio 
Grande—better acquainted is presently 
taking shape on Biscayne Bay in Miami. 
We are building an Inter-American Cul- 
tural and Trade Center, 1,800 acres of 
beautiful fairgrounds to house industrial 
and handicraft exhibits of the 21 sister 
republics. We hope it will become a 
meeting ground for exporters and im- 
porters throughout the hemisphere. We 
hope, too, that the fine products on 
display will help the many people who 
visit Florida each year to get some idea 
of the wonderful people we call our 
neighbors. 

On this threshold of the 67th year 
of the existence of the union of Pan- 
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American republics, it is fitting that we 
recall Bolivar’s prophetic statement: 

Freedom of the Americas is the hope of 
the universe. 


For it is only by our working diligently 
and harmoniously together that our be- 
loved freedoms can be secured. Let us, 
then, rededicate ourselves. today to the 
lofty principles and high ideals embodied 
in the Organization of American States 
as we wish it a “Happy Birthday” and 
Godspeed in the year to come, 


What I Owe My Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO p 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. OLIVER, P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, each year, the American Legion 
conducts an essay contest on American- 
ism among high school students 
throughout the country. I am very 
happy to report that one of this year’s 
winners is Miss Linda Allen, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Allen, of Geneva, 
Ohio. Linda is a student at Ashtabula 
High School. Her essay on What I Owe 
My Country competed with 300,000 
others in Ohio, and was selected as one 
of the 12 best essays in the State. I 
have read Linda's essay, Mr. Speaker, 
and commend it highly to your attention 
and to the attention of the Members of 
Congress. Under unanimous consent, I 
insert the essay in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

War I Owe My Country 


What do I owe my country? At first, 
this question seemed tmpossible to answer. 
I could think only of what my country 
does for me, but now I think I have an 
answer to the question. 

First, I owe my country duty. During time 
of war—if I were a boy—I would fight for 
my country in one of the armed services. 
Being a girl, though, my duty might He in 
a Government factory or in a branch of one 
of the women’s military services. 

Second, I owe my country public service. 
There are many public services in which 
varied positions may be obtained. Doing a 
service for the entire country are the civil 
Plane watchers. Doing a service for their 
towns are town council members. Doing 
many services for their communities are such 
people as the Red Cross workers and the 
gray ladies of the hospitals. 

Third, I owe my country good citizenship. 
It is up to me to obey the National, State, 
township, and city laws and the law-enforce- 
ment officers. It is up to me to learn and 
obey the traffic laws of my country. In a 
few years it will also be up to me to obey 
my country's tax laws. As a good citizen, 
I should learn all rules and laws which 
might. in some way concern me, therefore 
giving me no excuse for breaking them. I 
should love and treat the colored race as I 
do the white race, for it is written not only 
in the laws of our country but also in the 
laws of our Lord. 

But most of all I owe my country allegiance 
and loyalty. These almost speak for them- 
selves, I believe. And why do I owe my 
country these things? This is the reason 
why—because America is the best and most 
stable-governed country in the world; and 
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also it is probably the freest country in tha 
world. When I become of age I will 
the privilege of voting by secret ballo 

of the most precious privileges we in Amer 
ica have. America also has two other won“ 
derful privileges—treedom of the press and 
freedom of speech. And, of course, from th? 
very beginning of the United States itselle 
comes the heritage of the privilege of choos” 
ing our own religion—to worship God in aD 
way we choose, 

Norman Rockwell, the famous American 
artist of characters, summed up our freedoms 
very well by his four famous paintings 
freedom of expression, freedom of 
freedom from fear, and freedom from want. 
Should our country ever lose any of th 
freedoms, everything about America which 
we cherish would soon be lost. 

Duty, service, citizenship, as well as alle- 
glance and loyalty are owed to this country 
by every American citizen and must be given 
by every American citizen to keep Americ® 
free. 


American Doctrine for American Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, 
Tuesday, April 10, I had the pleasure 
speaking in Los Angeles at the Rodger 
Young Auditorium, and I ask ? 
mous consent to have printed in the AP“ 
pendix of the Recorp the remarks w 
I made at that time. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC 
ORD, as follows: 

AMERICAN DOCTRINE For American ProGRES$ 


I cannot tell you how grateful I am t9 
meet with all of you today. I am proud to 
be introduced by a distinguished America” 
Mr. Manchester Boddy, lifelong Democr®* 
and former publisher of a great daily news” 
paper in Los Angeles. 

This is not a personal meeting. It rep” 
resents, rather, a typical American opportu- 
nity for all of us regardless of political par- 
ty—to voice our agreement on some funds 
mentals by which we hope our Federal Gov" 
ernment will be guided in the future, and 
through which we pray the cause of Amer!” 
can freedom will be strengthened and 
cause of a just and enduring peace in 
world will be advanced. 

We believe in the freedom of man. We a! 
devoted to the American constitutional 595^ 
tem whose goal is to preserve our free Amer” 
ican society, and to guarantee to each ci 
in our Nation the right to live his own 
and do as he wishes with those opportunities 
which may present themselves to him. The 
civil rights written to our Constitution 
belong to each of us, and belong, also to ow 
Nation. We decline to be pushed around 
as citizens or as a people. In the spirit of 
the Declaration of Independence, we inte 
to pursue happiness, to enjoy life as we may’ 
all under the liberty which our Republi? 
was founded to maintain. 1 

Ours has been a magnificent history- 
think we rather convincingly demonstrated 
in 1776 that Americans intend to be ci 
and not subjects. That was the year, 
know, when we first rejected colonialism and 
laid down the precept that Americans belie’? 
in the self-determination of peoples. And 
ever since the rebellious American colonist 
wrote a Constitution, and conceived the fre- 
society of the Republic of the United Sta 
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We have overcome the dangers which new 
situations have placed before us. Each suc- 

American generation has preserved 
American freedom, and has resolutely clung 
to the same self-evident truths which the 
. laid down at Philadelphia 170 years 


All in all, ours has been a history of prog- 
Tess, and we mean, under the providence of 
God, to continue that progress in the years 

generations which lie ahead. 

We are now well embarked into à new era 
a the globe. Unhappily, the struggle for 

must continue. Almost entirely 

os the Red ideology of communism stems 
Current danger to freedom which our 
Seneration must overcome. This is the era 
the atom and of thermonuclear energy. 
Men have discovered the secrets of unbe- 
lleveable physical power. It is available, on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain, for either 
evil or for good. It can annihilate the whole 
World and all its peoples, or it can be the 
of a truly amazing new age of happi- 

Ress. It can turn wheels, supply power, and 
One ly contribute to man’s health. 
of our great challenges is to assure the 

Use of it in the cause of peace and not in 

Cause of war. 

Tt is in that background that we can assess 
lot in 1956. Our country is at peace. 
war erided a little less than 3 


25 great man, a very humble man, is lead- 
our Government in a dedicated search 


are many sorely troubled areas 
around the globe. The insidious policies of 
Communist Russia in the Middle East are an 
palling and heavy factor in the strife and 
aun ned in that unhappy area. Russia's 
A la to become a power in the Middle East. 
thy et of arms between the Israelis and 
Arabs poses a most tragic danger to the 
Cause of freedom everywhere. Positive steps 

Ust be taken to avert it. 
ane travail on Cyprus seriously disconcerts 
rect dus, Greece and Turkey, as well as 
an t Britain, are all our friends, and are 
fing aplaeable foes of communism. Now, to 
embroiled in a bitter conflict is 

Almost unthinkable. 

indeed. each 
atte of the world must have the closest 
Cormier of our Government. Through the 
— 5 Nations, and also arrange- 
eae With our free friends, which have been 
tio and which are being made, all our ac- 
NS are designed to bring about a just and 


ago in the Far East by the bold leader- 
Ones of our President, in which Congress, 
execu led by one political party, and the 
tive branch, by another, stood firmly 
Po in approving an official American 
e Formosa resolution—which made 
— clear our firm and inflexible 
run On that Free China shall not be over- 
decade communism. I mention this here 
hope, and I believe, that politics 
hope stop at the water's edge. And I 
ble ct and I believe, that almost all the peo- 
Bethe, me United States are knit closely to- 
in their desire to maintain a foreign 
ems, de from partisanship—or from ex- 
securi esigned solely for our own people's 
ty in a world of peace and justice. 
wer oše are my views, and I feel assured that 
ists, are yours as well. Extremes and extrem- 


either left or ust be avoided, as 
they are rome toa 
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ons as well, 
of our foreign policy must be 
on the basis of our own Amer- 
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nation. We are 
Partisans, to determine a course that 
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is best for us, as Americans, to pursue. It 
is to our own interests to promote peace in 
the world and comradeship among free peo- 
ples. That is what we are doing, that is 
what we propose to do. 

That is what this Nation was doing when 
President Elsenhower last year voiced his 
electrifying proposal for “open sky” recipro- 
cal air inspection for both Communist ter- 
ritory and the free world. Just a few days 
ago at the meeting of the United Nations 
Subcommittee on Disarmament at London, 
and for the first time, the Soviet apparently 
announced some tentative acceptance of the 
Presidential plan. Their deeds, rather than 
their words will, however, still be the meas- 
ure of their sincerity. 

“What we are trying to do here,” said a 
Western representative at the London Con- 
ference, “is to establish some common 
ground with the Russians. In this 
nuclear age, if you can devise a sure guard 
against surprise attack, there will be no at- 
tack, And if there is no attack, there will 
be no war.” 

In the last 2 years, substantial progress has 
been made in our mutual-security agree- 
ments. Over the violent protests of Mr. 
Molotov and Russia, our Government led the 
way in granting sovereignty to the Federal 
German Republic and approved—with our 
fellow members—her entrance into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization—a real achieve- 
ment. How the Russians hate it and fear it. 

Austria’s sovereignty has been restored, 
not, it is true, as an active ally of the West, 
but certainly not a partner of Moscow. I 
feel reasonably assured that Austria’s spirit 
and prayers are entirely with the free na- 
tions and entirely against the Communist 


“nations. And on the other side of the world 


in southeast Asia, the multilateral mutual 
security pact continues to furnish the means 
for friendly cooperation and for agreement 
to stand firm against aggression. 

So, I repeat, our generation continues 
making progress in determining and over- 
coming those modern dangers to the cause 
of our freedom. There are some deadly 
serious questions remaining with which we 
must deal, and deal firmly. But the basic 
hazards of Communist aggression and in- 
trigue is not for one for the people of the 
United States alone. They are the concern 
of all free peoples, and it will be in concert 
with them that we shall continue to oppose 
the Communist ideology. 

Meanwhile, the whole world now knows of 
the fantastic changes in the Communist line. 
Almost deified in his lifetime, Stalin now is 
reviled by the Kremlin as a sadist and a 
wanton murderer. I suppose we will have 
to wait some time before understanding the 
full implications of this abrupt change in 
Soviet philosophy. 

There is one part in the Communist line 
here in California, which remains steadfast. 
I am proud to tell you that the Communist 
newspapers in California say a lot of terrible 
things about me. They are asking our 
people to defeat me. I can't tell you how 
glad I am that this is true. A man is known 
by the company he keeps. I never have kept 
company with communism and the Commu- 
nist press in the past, and I promise all the 
people of my State I will not keep company 
with them in the future. We, all of us, 
Democrats, Republicans, and Independents, 
are agreed on our uncompromising objection 
to this godless creed. We shall together op- 
pose communism and all those who frater- 
nize with it. 

Iam not a witch hunter. I have voted in 
the Senate for the strongest kind of laws to 
stamp out all kinds of subversion. And sub- 
version is being stamped out in this country, 
in my Judgment, Our Federal Department 
of Justice and our Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation are working steadfastly toward that 
end. 

All I can say is that I shall continue, so 
long as I remain in the United States Senate, 
to vote for an enlightened foreign policy 
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which, is in the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people and which promotes the cause of 
a just peace among all nations. My vote 
will be free of political concern and partisan 
concern. 

Closely alined with America’s interna- 
tional relations Is the question of the defense 
of our people. How have I cast my vote in 
the Senate on this important question? How 
have I discharged this obligation to my 13 
million fellow Californians? I have done it 
by voting consistently in favor of the rec- 
ommendations of President Eisenhower. 
Preeminently qualified himself in this im- 
portant field, he has advising him a group 
of the foremost military men in our country. 
Chief among them is Adm. Arthur Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
a veteran of more than 40 years of miiltary 
experience. Here is what he said last year: 

“I feel as of today that we are better pre- 
pared to meet any emergency than we ever 
have been during my service in the Armed 
Forces. 

“In fact the United States forces we plan 
to maintain are the most powerful, indi- 
vidually by service and collectively as a team, 
that our Nation has ever undertaken to 
maintain during a period when we were 
not actually engaged in a shooting war. 
These forces are fully adequate to perform 
all essential tasks in the initial stages of a 
shooting war, global or otherwise, and they 
constitute an ample base which will permit 
a rapid and orderly buildup when and if 
that should become necessary.” 

Ten days ago, in Washington, I asked Ad- 
miral Radford if his opinion was the same 
today, He replied that it is, with the con- 
tinuing understandable proviso that world 
conditions do not materially change for the 
worse. P 

Here at home we have much to be thank- 
ful for. We enjoy the highest level of econ- 
omy in all our history. More people are 
employed in California and in the Nation 
than ever before. Part of the responsibility 
of a United States Senator is to work to con- 
tinue that kind of healthy, dynamic econ- 
omy. I promise each of you I shall do just 
that. 

These last 3 years I have introduced leg- 
islation, now the law, to construct irriga- 
tion projects, dams, storage reservoirs, and 
good flood-control works to improve the lot 
of our people. But they'll do more than 
that. They'll also provide jobs for our 
people. 

The care of our disabled American veterans 
is a Just responsibility of the Nation. Amer- 
ica can never fully discharge it. I have in- 
terested myself in the welfare of our former 
servicemen, I am glad to tell you that I 
successfully urged the Senate to approve my 
request for an $8 million hospital at Long 
Beach for our paraplegic veterans. And for 
nortern California the Senate agreed to ap- 
prove a new 1,000-bed neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital for veterans of our wars. These two 
new institutions will soon be a reality. 

I am a coauthor of pending legislation to 
permit veterans to reinstate their GI in- 
surance. This is of particular interest to 
Californians, with our country's second larg- 
est veterans’ population. -I shall work for 
early action on this in the Senate. 

There continues to be the most urgent 
need for Federal legislation providing for the 
construction of a modern, efficient inter- 
state highway system in America. Last year 
more people were killed on our highways than 
died in the entire Korean war. We need this 
legislation not only to deal with this mon- 
strous problem, but also because of the mili- 
tary and defense needs of our Nation. I 
promise the people of my State to continue 
to work diligently for the passage of this 
long overdue and vital legislation. 

Our tuna-fishing industry has suffered 
woeful deterioration by reason of what I 
believe to be unfair competition through 
unlimited and spiraling importation of 
foreign tuna. I do not quarrel with trade 
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between nations. Indeed, I have enthusias- 
tically supported reciprocal trade legislation. 
But that very legislation provides for peril 
points to protect our domestic economy. It 
should be crystal clear that the peril point 
has long since been reached and passed as 
respects the American—the Californian— 
who. makes his living farming the sea. I 
have cosponsored legislation to assist that 
industry in the Congress, and I have very 
much hope that we can receive legislative 
and Executive approval of it. 


I had the honor to be chairman of a 
Senate subcommittee which wrote the 
Federal lease-purchase legislation. With 
appropriate safeguards to protect the 
public interest, this law permits the Fed- 
eral Government to use its rental monies 
to buy necessary public buildings on a 
time-payment plan. A new custom 
house for Los Angeles is in the mill un- 
der this legislation. A $40 million Fed- 
eral building for San Francisco is about 
ready for bids. Many other of our com- 
munities will be the recipients of new 
Federal structures built by private en- 
terprise which thus will provide new 
avenues of employment. 

Under this legislation, the Government 
will pay to construction employees the 
prevailing wages which obtain in the area 
of construction. This is a sound prin- 
ciple in my judgment. Thus, construc- 
tion for Uncle Sam will not depress the 
market in those towns where Uncle Sam 
becomes a property owner. The theory 
of paying prevailing wages on public con- 
struction in each area of the country 
ought to apply, in my view, to all Federal 
undertakings. 

Our President has said that there 
must be no second-class citizenship in 
America. You and I agree. And I here 
repeat what I said earlier in our State: 
I believe that we have made more solid 
progress these last 3 years in honoring 
the Biblical tenets of the brotherhood of 
man than in any comparable period 
since Abraham Lincoln’s day. 

Many other problems confront us in 
this year's election. I shall discuss 
them in detail in the days ahead. If 
California can unite, as I believe it will, 
on its hopes and aspirations for herself, 
our country, and the goal of a just peace 
in the world, we will contribute markedly 
toward their attainment in the city of 
Washington. 

My father once said that one’s successs 
in life is attained in great part, by the 
help of his friends. That is also true of 
principles: In the coming months, I 
shall wage a vigorous and an intensive 
campaign, and I shall do it on the basis 
of principles you and I share. But I will 
need the help of friends like you. I 
thank you for coming here today. I will 
keep your faith. 


The Western Cattle Producer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rxconn an address 
by Mr. Farrington R. Carpenter, of Hay- 
den, Colo., delivered before a meeting of 
the New Mexico Cattle Growers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Carpenter is one of the 
finest and most outstanding citizens of 
Colorado, and he is well known through- 
out the United States for his work in 
the agricultural field. - 
There being no objection, the addr 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue WESTERN CATTLE PRODUCER 

(By Farrington R. Carpenter) 
THE BEEF CATTLE PRODUCER IN 1956 


As one who has been continuously in the 
cow and calf business for 47 years, I nat- 
urally am chiefly interested in the producer’s 
part of the beef industry. But the pro- 
ducer’s problems are so associated with the 
beef industry as a whole, and it, with farm- 
ing in general, that I will say a few things 
about them first in order to have a back- 
ground for my remarks on cattle raising. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN 1956 


A little more than 100 years ago, steam was 
h as a new power for mankind’s 
use. It was readily adaptable for industry 
and commerce and in the course of 50 years 
completely changed all manufacturing and 

methods. The period in which 
this changeover occurred is called the indus- 
trial revolution. 

Steam, however, did little or nothing to 
change the farmer's way of life. Steam pro- 
pelled threshing machines was about its 
only use. The greatest part of the farmer's 
need for power, the manipulation of the soil 
was furnished by the horse and mule. As 
late as World War I, 95 percent of the power 
on American farms was furnished by horse 
power. 

This great disparity in power between in- 
dustry and commerce on the one hand with 
steam power, and agriculture with horse- 
power on the other hand, caused a widen- 
ing gap between the productivity of an hour 
of labor in those pursuits. Today it seems 
ridiculous that as late as 1915 one of the 
leading agricultural Journals was carrying a 
series of articles discussing in great detail 
the relative merits of the tandem hitch for 
horses as compared with the doubletree or 
horizontal hitch. Is it any wonder that the 
whole farm economy lagged far behind that 
of their city cousins? 

Then all of a sudden between World War I 

and II, the rubber-tired tractor made its 
debut on the farm and gasoline and diesel 
started an agricultural revolution destined 
to be as portentous in its changes in farm- 
ing as steam had been in industry and com- 
cerce a century before. It is difficult for you 
and me, who are living in the midst of this 
change, to comprehend its impact. The first 
manifestations of the increase in production 
of farm labor with this new power indicates 
some of its possibilities. 
In the past 15 years farm production shot 
up 40 percent without any increase in acre- 
age, and with nearly 2 million less farms. 
The use of the new power increased 75 per- 
cent, and the output per man went up 89 per- 
cent, or 5.9 percent per year, as compared 
with 3 percent per year for the industrial 
worker. 

The revolution has now hit its stride 
enough for us to trace certain trends which 
have been set up and which will continue for 
the next 15 or 20 years, or until the new pat- 
tern for farming becomes fixed, 

Those trends are: 

(1) Fewer farmers. The farm population 
is decreasing at the rate of 750,000 a year. In 
the next 10 years it will leave only half the 
number on the farms as are now on them. 

(2) A corresponding decrease in the num- 
ber of farms and an increase in the size of 
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the average farm; from 138 acres in 1910 to 
242 acres in 1954. 

(3) A noticeable increase in specialty 
farming. Nineteen percent less farms have 
chickens as had them 5 years ago. 

(4) The need for large capital investment 
for machinery. This now almost equals the 
real-estate valuation. 

Summary N 

The agricultural revolution cannot be 
stopped any more than the industrial one of 
100 years ago could be stopped. The hand 
loom workers in Manchester, England, rioted 
and destroyed some steam power f 
but it had no effect on the changeover. 

Farming is fast losing its characterization 
as a way of life and is becoming a business 
in the modern sense of the word, Some may 
deny the change and call it “plowing the 
little farmer under,” but they cannot stop It. 

Bearing that fact in mind let's turn to the 
beef industry and see how it sizes up in com- 
pany with other gigantic organizations. 

The beej cattle industry 


The industry itself is big and important, 
Cattle are produced on 4 million farms lo- 
cated in all 48 States. Only chickens are 
raised on a greater number of farms. The 
cash receipts from cattle and calves in 1953 
were $4.9 billion, This is the largest receipt 
from any single farm product and amounts 
to 15.7 percent of the total cash receipts to 
farmers and ranchers. 

The industry ranks with steel, automo- 
biles, electrical equipment, and textiles as 
one of the largest in the United States. But 
it has a unique producing unit makeup. 

Only 1 percent of all farms having cattle 
have 100 or more cows. 

Only 5 percent have 30 or more cows. 

And 75 percent have less than 10 cows. 

In the 300 years of its existence on this 
continent there has never been a serious at- 
tempt to develop a trade consciousness to 
control its market. From the cow to the din- 
ner table beef must be bought and sold four 
times to separate branches of the industry- 
The producer sells to the feeder, the feeder 
to the packer, and the packer to the retailer, 
and the retailer to the consumer. All of these 
pay toll to the transporter, railroad or truck. 
The last three of these agencies, the packers 
retailers, and transporters, have labor costs 
fixed and protected by unions, so that drops 
in the price of beef have to be cushioned on 
the labor of the producer and feeder. 

It is estimated that less than 90,000 persons 
control more than 50 percent of the produc- 
tion of quality beef cattle in the United 
States. In New Mexico the number would 
be in the hundreds. If these individuals 
could agree to regulate the flow to market 
of calves and yearlings, a beginning 
be made on the most crying need of the cow- 
man-trade organization, 

Nearly all other great industrial units have 
a verticle organization which reduces the 
cost as the product goes through the various 
stages to the consumer. Thus the major oll 
companies themselves are producers, refin- 
ers, transporters, and retailers through leased 
gas stations. The accumulation of the many 
in-between costs which are thus saved 
amounts to a big saving in the industry 
and to the consumer. 


Predominance in the specialty production 
of quality beef cattle lies in the 11 Far West- 
ern States and Texas. The ultimate fate of 
cattle producers will probably be decided bY 
the action of operators in those States. 
movement by any one State which met even 
with a qualified success would spread to other 
States and soon become of national Impor- 
tance. 


Failing any concerted action to protect 
his branch of the industry, the cattle pro- 
ducer must rely upon his individual efforts 
to effect savings and increase the efficiencY 
of his own setup. These efforts fall into three 
categories, 
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THE WESTERN CATTLE PRODUCER 


The three ways a cow and calf man can 
help his income are: Better feeding, better 
„and less losses. 


BETTER FEEDING 


If his principle feed is range and pasture 
„he can look back at the progress made 

in the past 15 years in burning, spraying, and 
Clearing brush. The development of stock 
Teseryoirs, concentrate and salt feeding, and 
Many other improvements now common on 
ranches. More recently the American 

y of Range Management has been 

ed with branches in all the Western 
States and a monthly publication reporting 
au new discoveries and advancements in this 


` If cultivated feeds are part or all of the 
lucer's ration science is just now be- 

to lift the curtain of ignorance which 

has obscured the action which occurred in 
cow's rumen when certain foods entered 

it. Hormones such as Stilbestrol which have 
entered the market within the past 2 years 
have already become standard ingredients in 
feeding, ‘The use of corn cobs, corn stalks, 
Straw, and other roughages when mixed with 
is Just beginning to be recognized as a 
erful feed for growth, as are the ensil- 


The crying need for more research on the 
chemical action upon the feeds in the cow's 
Tumen, is just beginning to be recognized. 

After all the steer is merely a converter 
or carbon hydrates into a protein food and 

Competition with other converters, he cer- 

ly needs all the aid science can give 


Professor Maynard, of Cornell University, is 
authority for the statement that the pig is 
far and away the most economical con- 
of cereals into meat. Twenty percent 
Of the calories fed a pig are returned in the 
form of pork, Next high to the pig is the 
much cow whose milk returns 15 percent in 
in food, Then comes the hen whose 
eggs are 10-percent protein return on the 
es fed. Last and away down the list 
Come the steer and the Jamb who return only 
3 percent of their feed in beef or mutton. 
This low rate of return, however, is offset by 
fact that the principle food of the steer 
the lamb is grass, brouse, and roughage 
a pig or a hen could not eat. Also the 
pig and the hen eat principally concentrates 
grain which brings them into direct com- 
tion with human beings, whereas the 
and the lamb garner what otherwise 
Would be à total waste. 
Less losses 
Under this heading comes the whole new 
eld of modern veterinary science, It taxes 
efforts of a cowman today to even keep 
of the new remedies and preventa- 
tive serums and medicines which the labo- 
rutories of the great pharmaceutical firms 
are advertising. Many ranchmen carry a full 
of such drugs and have learned to ad- 
them themselves. Animal hospitals 
im most dairy regions and many beef cattle 
ms are reducing the cost of veterinary 
Attention and multiplying the veterinarian’s 
Usefulness. 

Insecticides are gaining on disease pests 
every day. Use of these drugs and facilities 
hag already cut the oldtime customary 5 
Percent range loss to less than 1 percent 

the better-managed herds. 

Better breeding 

Better breeding which is the top accom- 
Pp ent of better management holds the 
Freatest opportunity of anything else to 
bring Prosperity to the producer. If you have 
Tead the report of Alan Rogers’ research 
Committee to the American National Cattle 

ation given in New Orleans in Jan- 
Of this year, you will be shocked to 
Rote the customary 20 percent loss in calv- 

g and the appalling lack of information 

ut the breeding ability of herd bulls. 
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The producer of tomorrow will not be able 
to continue any such wasteful practices. 

Then comes the matter of increasing the 
rate of gain of an animal, i. e., his ability 
to make more economical use of his food 
and to convert a greater amount of it into 
fiesh and at a greater rate of speed. All of 
these new developments have come so lately 
as not to be given any recognition in the 
show ring where the old standards of beauty, 
color, markings, finish, and type govern ex- 
clusively. 

The result of this is that a demand has 
arisen for new standards for rating bulls. 

The new American Beef Cattle Perform- 
ance Registry Association which held a meet- 
ing in Denver this month is an attempt to 
meet this need. It will open its books to 
register calves of all beef breeds which 
can show a weight-gaining ability above the 
average. Since ability to put on flesh is in- 
heritable, it is believed such a standard will 
do much to benefit beef cattle. 

The United States Range Experiment Sta- 
tion at Miles City, Mont., has probably done 
more along those lines than any other sta- 
tion in the United States, They have been 
breeding for that objective since 1936 and 
have developed a long bodied, stretchy ani- 
mal that shows an extraordinary ability to 
put on fiesh and do it rapidly. They pro- 
duce several hundred yearling bulls a year 
which they index for rate of growth. These 
are sold at a uniform price of $500 and are 
contracted for clear through the 1958 crop. 
Calves from such bulls are bringing a pre- 
mium of 2 to 3 cents a pound over other 
calves. In addition to weighing their calves 
the Miles City Station has done a lot of 
measuring. They do not claim exact corre- 
lations between size and rate of growth but 
they do think there are three characteristics 
which are very important. Those three are: 
(1) Birth weight; (2) length of body; (3) 
length of hind leg from hock to point of hip. 

And now in conclusion, let me ask your 
pardon if I tell you of my own brief experi- 
ence in breeding for rate of gain. 

Three years ago I read in the Farmers 
Digest about a California breeder who had 
weighed his weaner calves and kept records 
and by selling off his cows that brought in 
light calves, had in the course of 9 years 
raised the average weight of his weaner 
calves by 90 pounds, 

I drove my pickup to his ranch and bought 
a calf that welghed 765 pounds when weaned 
at 8 months with no concentrate and only 
his mother’s milk. Later I bought his half- 
brother a year older. Both were large bodied 
and long legged and not the show type, but 
they were smooth on the tail, evenly fleshed 
and fair heads. I am now getting my second 
crop of calves from these bulls and from 
two bulls loaned me from the Miles City, 
(Mona.) Range Experiment Station. The 
calyes average 74 pounds at birth. Several 
have weighed better than 90 pounds this 
month. The cows do not haye more trouble 
having big calves than they do with smaller 
ones if the delivery is normal, When assist- 
ance is required the bigger calves seem to 
take longer to get their full vitality. 

Between the 2 California bulls, 1 of them 
nad calves averaging 10 pounds more at 
birth date and those heavier calves averaged 
one-tenth of a pound a day more gain than 
the others. One-tenth of a pound a day is 3 
pounds per month or 18 pounds in 6 months, 

I might add that ali this work is being 
carried on in a cooperative research experi- 
ment between the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Colorado A. and M. College 
at Fort Collins, and a group of Yampa Val- 
ley ranchmen of which I am one. 

I want to say from a lifetime of pleasure 
and experience in raising purebred Hereford 
cattle that I never felt the possibilities for 
improvement were so near at hand and so 
limitless in their possibilities as they are 
now in this year 1956, 
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Thoughts of a Farmer Upon Leaving the 
Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the March 22, 1956, issue of the Re- 
porter there was published a letter from 
Mr. Eldon “Zeke” Roberts of the Na- 
tional Farmers Organization, Corning, 
Iowa. I hope, Mr. President, that when 
President Eisenhower goes before the Na- 
tion to discuss the farm bill, he will have 
clearly in mind the agricultural picture 
so dramatically and vividly portrayed in 
Zeke Roberts’ letter. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Roberts’ letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To THE EDITOR: 

I am one of those thousands of small 
farmers squeezed off the soil by a combina- 
tion of conditions, most of them beyond our 
control, We of the National Farmers Or- 
ganization are doing all in our power to 
get the legislation necessary to save Ameri- 
can agriculture from passing into the hands 
of large corporations. We feel that this is 
a social problem, a dangerous social problem 
because this exodus of the small farmer 
from his land weakens the very foundations 
of our democracy. We realize, of course, 
that modern technology has inevitably made 
the smaller farm an uneconomic unit in a 
good many cases, but I feel that eventual 
decentralization of industry, specialization 
on the small farm, and on the whole a more 
sympathetic attitude from the Department 
of Agriculture can to a large extent keep that 
man and his family out in the country. 

I am sending you some thoughts that I 
jotted down the night that I had my sale. 
They are entitled “As I Am Leaving the 
Farm.” Perhaps they will give you an in- 
sight into the ideas and thoughts that run 
through the minds of us who have been or 
are being squeezed off the land: 

“Today you sold out. Now the crowd has 
gone and you have loaded the last reluctant 
cow and stubborn hog out to their various 
destinations. As the last truckload pulls 
out of the driveway into the road, you lean 
up against the darkened, strangely silent 
barn and smoke thoughtfully. 

“Somehow you dread going into the house; 
the kids, not too long home from school, 
will be noisily asking questions about the 
sale, questions you don't care to answer. 
The whole family will be discussing the move 
to town, a move you hate to think about. 
You pull your collar a little higher around 
your ears and hunker down on the lee side 
of the barn, out of the gusty wind—to think. 

“A confused jumble of thoughts runs 
through your head. “Where did I fail? 
Surely not from lack of hard work.’ You 
think of the backbreaking years of toil you 
and your wife spent. Lack of management? 
Maybe you could have managed better, but 
you were always counted a good farmer. 
You loved the soil and tended it carefully. 

“Your mouth twists bitterly as you con- 
template the fate of those fields. The man 
who will farm your land next year has 
merely added your little 160 to his already 
extensive holdings, and a vision of your farm- 
stead, deserted and weed-grown, flits through 
your mind's eye. The new operator is also 
a firm believer in straight rows; you sadly 
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contemplate the fate of your terraced fields 
and waterways. 

“What in the devil are you going to do in 
town? ‘You can slop hogs and milk cows, but 
Omaha doesn’t seem to have any demand for 
those skills, Also you have come to realize 
that you are a lot older than you thought 
you were. Seems like 45 ts 10 years too old 
to be worth a darn for anything as far as 
getting a job is concerned. You think of the 
future with a deep, aching fear. You can't 
help it. 

“You turn the yard light on. Tou feel 
that somehow it will make the silent barn 
and empty lofts less lonely. You make the 
rounds closing the open doors and widely 
flung gates. There's nothing left to get out, 
but habit is strong. 

“You look across the driveway to the crib. 
In the glare of the yard light, the different- 
colored sale bills, tacked up there today, 
stand out strangely. There they hang. an 
even dozen of them, stuck up there by fellow 
farmers, each one bearing that pathetic head- 
ing ‘As I Am Leaving the Farm * ., You 
gaze at those brightly colored scraps of card- 
board. Some of the names on them are men 
you know, men like yourself, being torn from 
the soil they loved and have cherished, to be 
thrown into a strange and unfriendly en- 
vironment. Men whose dreams and hopes 
withered with their crops the last two 
drought-stricken years, and who now, like 
you, will be walking city pavements when 
the bluegrass greens the hills next spring. 
You can’t help but wonder about the bright 
boys; those boys whose heads are full of sta- 
tistics rather than brains; whose answer to 
the farm problem is ‘Get rid of the small in- 
efficient farmer.“ You wonder how they'd 
feel if they were in your shoes. 

“You're getting cold so you start slowly 
toward the house. Under the yard-light pole 
lies one of your sale bills, Your own name in 
big letters at the bottom looks strange. You 
walk up to it and idly turn it over with your 
foot. A gust of wind grabs it and away it 
goes, across the driveway into the road to 
disappear in a cloud of dust—into the cold, 
windy dark.” 

ELDON (ZEKE) ROBERTS, 
National Farmers Organization. 
Coantne, Iowa. 


Appraising Soviet Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OP ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an interesting editorial appearing in the 
Arizona Daily Star of April 8, 1956. It 
is written by Mr. W. R. Matthews, the 
editor of that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APPRAISING SOVIET TROUBLES 

The outstanding fact made clear by the 
new domestic political troubles in the Soviet 
Union is that the revolution is over as far as 
the Soviet Union is concerned. 

1, The Russian people, as a whole, accept 
the Communist society as an intimate part 
of their life. It is the only kind of society 
they know how to make work, because there 
are so few Russian people alive today who 
were adults when the revolution began. 
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There may be more changes in the palace 
guard; a new dictator may emerge, all of 
which would be a normal Russian develop- 
ment. There is little if any danger of any 
further revolutionary changes. Henceforth, 
they will be organic ones, such as modifica- 
tion of political and economic policies and 
practices now going on, 

2. The present turn of events, the destruc- 
tion of the “Stalin is God" legend, the 
emphasis on collective leadership, the glori- 
fication of Russian history, expresses a grow- 
ing Russian nationalism which the Red Army 
finds strengthens its hand. Since the death 
of Stalin the Soviet leaders have been tap- 
ping a vigorous native patriotism and deter- 
mination of the Russian people to take care 
of themselves—the Soviet Union—ahead of 
everything else. As such, it represents a nat- 
ural growth which, despite temporary con- 
fusion, will strengthen rather than weaken 
the Soviet Union. 

3. The unconcern of the Soviet leaders and 
the people about the effect of this new de- 
velopment on foreign Communist parties 
confirms that. These parties are left with 
uncertain direction as to doctrine; they are 
seriously discredited; their influence is weak- 
ened. As a result, they will have to put the 
soft pedal on the revolutionary program, and 
attempt to hold their own as participants in 
coalition or popular-front governments. 

4. Of course, the Russian leaders and peo- 
ple will be confused for awhile. Political 
textbooks and histories will have to be re- 
written; party personnel reindoctrinated; 
museums, like the Museum of the Revolution 
in Moscow, that were devoted to the glorifica- 
tion of Stalin, will have to be done over. 
What happens to the remains of Stalin, at 
present in the Red Square mausoleum, may 
give a clue to the future line. However 
ridiculous the contradictions of the official 
explanations may appear to Americans, they 
will not only make sense to most Russians, 
but come as a gleam of new hope. 

5. There will be no fundamental change 
in Soviet international policy. Moscow will 
continue to make itself appear as the dove 
of peace. That is good domestic as well as 
good international policy. The Red army 
can be counted upon to see that future Mos- 
cow governments will keep close control over 
the satellites. Any Moscow government will 
have to support the historic policy of in- 
sulating Russia from the West. 

6. Moscow will never cease looking after 
its interests, and quietly making trouble 
when it is to its interest to do so. It will 
shrink from getting involved in any war 
other than one clearly of self-defense. The 
Red army will see to it that Soviet military 
strength will be maintained, but that should 
not be taken to mean that the Red army will 
make a surprise attack on us or our allies. 

7. In appraising Soviet intentions we 
should, at all times, bear in mind that the 
Russian people have suffered as no other 
people have suffered. They have memories 
not only of the invasions of 1914 and 1941 
but of the civil war of 1917-21, of which 
the older ones speak with horror. Moreover, 
families of Russian political leaders shared 
the awful sufferings of World War II. Con- 
sequently, not until time effaces these night- 
marish memories, does any Moscow govern- 
ment dare to risk war. To the contrary, it 
will go to great lengths to keep its country 
at peace because that is the best way it can 
win the support of the people. The people 
will never rise up to overthrow a government 
that maintains peace. That is the main 
reason why there will be no civil war at this 
time, 

8. Behind these factors Is another grass- 
root development. Within the Soviet Union 
economic conditions have improved rapidly, 
and are far ahead of what they were in 1937 
and 1939, The gigantic experiment in social- 
ism is beginning to tick. As conditions im- 
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prove, the hopes of the people and of the 
leaders will grow. The leaders see the pros- 
pect of giving their country a successful 
economy with many new benefits to them- 
selves, as well as the people. War would ruin 
most of this progress, and the prospects of 
being the builders of a successful socialistic 
society. Hence, this common objective will 
cause the people and the leaders to watch 
their step for some years to come. 

Conclusion: The Soviet Union is destined 
to grow stronger economically, and its peo- 
ple to enjoy a constantly improving stand- 
ard of living and a freer society, Its arma- 
ment tempo will attempt to keep pace with 
ours, and will be stimulated by bellicose 
statements by our military and political 
leaders. 

We must distinguish between Soviet in- 
tentions and ability to launch a war of ag- 
gression and its abilities and intentions to 
defend itself. Soviet leaders and Soviet peo- 
ple do respect American industrial technique 
and they fear our military strength, Their 
own self-interest will keep them for many 
years—possibly 10—from doing anything 
that would involve them in war with us. 
Such is the one great benefit of our action 
in Korea. 

Behind all of this attitude, however, 1s 
the fact that the revolution within the So- 
viet Union is over, and that today the Soviet 
Union emerges as the new Russian Empire 
which, as it grows stronger, can be coun 
upon to develop the traditional Russian am- 
bitions, particularly in the Balkans and the 
Middle East. 

Paradoxical as it may be, the growing eco- 
nomic strength and prosperity within the 
Soviet Union will compel any Russian gov- 
ernment to look for more fuel. That nearly 
one-half of the oil reserves of the world lie 
within the Persian Gulf area fits in with the 
traditional Russian interest in the Middle 
East, and forecasts clearly what we must be 
prepared to meet in the future. 


Turkey Ponders United States Aid Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article written 
by Constantine Brown, which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star of last 
Saturday, April 14, It is an extremely 
timely article, and I wish to call it to 
the attention of all who have not r 
it. I feel that we in the United States 
must consider very seriously making it 
possible to grant a loan to the Govern- 
ment of Turkey. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

‘Turkey PONDERS Untrep STATES Am Polier 
EAGERNESS To HELP NEHRU AND Trro NOTE”, 
WHILE A STANCH ALLY Draws Firar “No” 

(By Constantine Brown) 

IsTansut.—Turkey’s reluctance to deal 

with Russia and her satellites is less ide0- 


logical than practical—from the point 
view of self-defense. 

The Communist countries are offering on * 
long-term barter system industrial products 
which must now be imported from the West 
on short-term credit. But experts and tech- 
nicians to service such mechanical equip” 
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Ment would have to be allowed to enter 
Turkey. 

Since the majority of such technicians are 
also MVD, intelligence, or subversive agents, 
the Turks are afraid to take even a calculated 

Experience has justified their appre- 
hension. 

Recently Turkey yielded to the strain of 
Sreign exchange and allowed a Polish firm 
to establish itself in Istanbul to sell adding 
Machines. They were of fair quality and far 
less expensive than the western products. 
And they were sold on long credit, with the 

les accepting anything in payment, in- 
chiding copies of antiques. 

Three of the technicians supposed to serv- 
{ce the machines and teach Turkish mechan- 
les how to handle them were caught by the 
Istanbul secret service preaching neutralism, 
the evil of capitalism, and saying that the 
United States intends to let Turkey go bank- 
Tupt because “the Turks are Moslems and the 

frican Government is dominated by Jews, 
Who hate Mosiems.” 

The young Turkish mechanics may not 

have taken to heart the part about bank- 
ruptey, but they were impressed with the 
Story about the Jews and Moslems, and 
Spread it. Officials “invited” the Poles to 
leave the country. 
Despite Turkey's reluctance to trade with 
the Reds, she may be forced to do so unless 
Washington reverses its decision against a 
long-term commercial loan. 

The Turks have committed some serious 
Mistakes. They were overoptimistic in their 
Sigantic industrialization program in the be- 

that they could meet their heavy short- 

Obligations, It is only recently that 

y changed their laws which prevented 

foreign capital from exploiting the vast min- 

eral resources and possible rich oil fields 

Which are believed to exist in this country. 

change will in all likelihood get the 

try out of the Hole eventually. But 

Positive results cannot be expected for at 
5 years. 

The United States must regard Turkey's 

bulations from a political rather than 
financial viewpoint. We made the costly 

Under of refusing to support Chiang Kai- 
ek when he was still holding the mainland 
Of China but could not stop inflation with- 
Out support from the United States. Cries 
&t home of corruption in the Chinese Goy- 
ernment and Incompetence in handling eco- 
nomic and financial matters prevented fur- 

er assistance to the Kuomintang Govern- 
Ment. These were partially responsible for 
the loss of China to the Communists. 

The Turkish situation is only partly com- 
Parable to the Chinese. Washington does 
not accuse Ankara of corruption. In fact 
Americans responsible for assistance told 
this reporter there are fewer sticky-fingered 
Officials in Turkey than in any other allied 
int with the possible exception of 

n 


But the State Department seems to look 
the present situation with a view of 
teaching the Turks a financial lesson. This 
©Verlooks the far more important political 
&ngle—the keen interest of the U. S. S. R. in 
Turkish affairs and eagerness to “help out.” 
Russia's objective is not to dominate Tur- 
key or take some of her territory but only 
to neutralize her. 

The Turkish Government is in a difficult 
Position. It may soon not be able to explain 
to its people why it refuses the apparently 
friendly hand of the Soviets when all the 

est is waltzing with the Reds. The man 

the street wonders about the wisdom of 
government turning its back on the 
Kremlin when the Istanbul press publishes 


pictures of Malenkov being kissed by two 


h girls, stories about the British plans 

to welcome Bulganin and Khrushchev, and 

rican Senators and Representatives vis- 
iting Moscow. 
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Turkish leaders say that their country is 
at least on a par with Britain in its strategic 
importance to the United States. When 
Britain was threatened in 1947 with an eco- 
nomic crisis apparently less serious than the 
one here, the American Government did not 
hesitate to lend the Britsh Labor government 
$3.75 billion. The explanation was that un- 
less the loan was forthcoming immediately 
we might lose Britain as an ally. Less than 
10 pércent of that amount, for the same 
period and at the same rate of interest, has 
been sought in vain by Turkey since last year. 

It is strange, remark responsible Turkish 
officials, that after turning down the Egyp- 
tions for more than 2 years in their request 
for help on the Aswan Dam America rushed 
to give them all they wanted on conditions 
imposed by Premier Nasser himself as soon 
as the Russians showed up in Cairo. It is 
even stranger, they say, that the American 
Government is anxious to give $100 million 
to Mr. Nehru's India to help its backward 
people and is giving a similar amount this 
year to Yugosiavia'’s Tito without strings. 
Yet America is not willing to help Turkey 
which has proven itself a loyal friend. 

The British, French, Canadian and Indian 
ambassadors at Ankara have been pressur- 
ing Turkey for the last 2 years to line up 
with them to recognize Communist China. 
The same counsel was given Foreign Minister 
Fuat Koprulu by the Arab governments, who 
are anxious to see Turkey join them in an 
anti-Western bloc. The answer so far is a 
definite “No.” 

The Turks who eagerly read Secretary 
Dulles’ words wonder why, if “our help is un- 
conditional,” it excludes an ally who stands 
unfiinchingly by America. 


Conference Report (Farm Bill) No Help 
to the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in 
December 1955, I submitted a question- 
naire to the people of the 17th District. 
The newspapers, through the courtesy 
of their owners and editors, in our dis- 
trict carried this questionnaire, giving 
approximately everyone an opportunity 
to sign their name, their occupation, and 
their views. Many items were covered 
but I especially want to call your atten- 
tion to the results of the voting on one 
particular subject—the farm program. 
I submit those results for your consid- 
eration: 

THE Farm ProcraM: WHICH PLAN Do You 

Favor? 

(a) 100-percent price support with acreage 
control; 

Total replies: 0:7 percent, 99.3 percent no. 

Farmers voted: 23 percent yes, 77 percent 


no. 

(b) Flexible price support with acreage 
control: 

Total replies: 37 percent yes, 63 percent no. 

Parmers voted: 17 percent yes, 83 percent 
no. 

(c) Elimination of all price supports and 
acreage controls: 

Total replies: 54 percent yes, 46 percent no. 

Farmers voted; 63 percent yes, 37 percent 
no, A 
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On April 11 the House Conferees on 
Agriculture submitted to us, and asked 
for our approval, a bill which is not fair, 
a bill that would hurt the majority of 
the farmers and give preferential treat- 
ment to a few. The bill would increase 
cost to dairy, poultry, and livestock 
farmers. It would help hold down prices 
on feeder cattle, lambs, and hogs, and 
without question it would tend to dry 
up markets for the very farmers for 
whom help is needed. I voted “no” on 
the recent conference farm bill, H. R. 12, 
for the following reasons: 

It would put the American farmers 
oe under Federal control and domina- 

on. 

It would keep the farmers from grow- 
ing wheat that is necessary for them to 
feed and use as seed on their own farm. 

It would prevent all farmers from vot- 
ing on a wheat referendum and crop 
control. 

It would continue to permit a sky-the- 
limit program for loans and payments. 

This conference report, as passed, is a 
one-crop big-farmer bill, helping only 
the Far West and South and would defi- 
nitely be detrimental to the rotation 
farmers, which are so essential to our 
economy. Very little financial assistance 
is given to the small-acreage farmer. 
The Campbell Farming Corp., of Hardin, 
Mont., received $430,691. The Chandler 
Co., Saragosa, Tex., received $814,041. 
One king-size farm drew $1,292,475.25 on 
his 1954 wheat crop. Thirty-seven 
loans, Mr. Speaker, exceed $200,000. 
The records clearly show that the big 
one-crop farm operators of the South 
and West are able to get bigger by Uncle 
Sam underwriting most of the expenses 
while the small farmers of our State and 
area are paying the bill. 

We want the equitable treatment and 
freedom, Mr. Speaker, that many of us 
fought for; which certainly is not con- 
tained in the conference report for the 
farm bill, H. R. 12. 


Statement of Thomas E. Murray, Com- 
missioner, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, Before the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, on April 12, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
enclose a statement made by Hon. Thom- 
as E. Murray, Commissioner, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, on 
April 12, 1956, before the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Commissioner Mur- 
ray is one of the best versed men in the 
world on the subject he discussed before 
the Senate subcommittee. His views are 
worthy of profound consideration by 
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everyone; also, an editorial Point of Mili- 
tary Nonsense, appearing in the Boston 
Herald of April 14, 1956. 

The statement. and editorial follow: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, your invitation to express my views 
on disarmament is most welcome. Your 
committee is dealing “with one of the few 
great central problems of our time. Today 
no nation or person on earth can have a 
reliable assurance of security when weapons 
exist which are capable of destroying all 
mankind.” Mr. Chairman, these words of 
yours at the initial meeting of this com- 
mittee, demonstrate an awareness by you 
and your associates of the realism with which 
disarmament must be faced. 

My purpose today will be to present some 
ideas that may help in forming a national 
policy so urgently needed in the nuclear 
age. This policy must be based on all the 
facts about nuclear weapons—our need of 
them, their usefulness, and the dangers con- 
nected with their misuse. 

On February 23, 1956, I appeared in execu- 
tive session before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. At this time I made recom- 
mendations pertaining to our nuclear weap- 
ons program and our nuclear power program. 
As the weapons program has the more im- 
portant and immediate bearing on disarma- 
ment I shall limit my remarks today, with- 
in the limits of classification, to weapons. 

What I have to say on disarmament may 
be put in one straightforward proposition. 
In the existent state of world affairs dis- 
armament means rational armament, espe- 
cially in the nuclear field. This is the difi- 
cult field and the dangerous field, in which 
rationality is of supreme importance. 

Disarmament doubtless means much more 
than rational nuclear armament. But if it 
does not mean at least rational nuclear ar- 
mament it means nothing. 

Before developing my proposals I should 
like to comment on one central aspect of 
the past history of our nuclear weapons pro- 
gram. The fact is that from the outset we 
were primarily seeking the answer to one 
question: What can be done with huclear 
energy in the form of bombs? The problems 
we faced were scientific ones. Questions 
concerning the development of a national 
policy with regard to the use of nuclear arms 
were not in the foreground. We are simply 
looking for results, always with some ante- 
cedent doubt about what the results might 
be. Ever since the first nuclear explosion at 
Alamogordo the specific and continuing 
major objective was to develop ever larger 
bombs. This was true of the H-bomb pro- 
gram, which achieved in 1952 a spectacular 
success. 

Throughout my 6 years on the Commis- 
sion I have strongly supported this mode of 
procedure, However, I long ago recognized 
the need of developing a national nuclear 
policy which could keep pace with scientific 
and technological progress and tried to help 
in developing It. 

The MIKE thermonuclear exposion on 
November 1, 1952, and our CASTLE tests in 
the spring of 1954 presented the nuclear 
weapons problem in an altogether different 
light. These tests reemphasized in a most 
dramatic way the urgent need for a national 
nuclear policy interrelated with the types 
of bombs to be produced. The major ques- 
tion no longer is, what can we do with nu- 
clear energy in bombs. We know what we 
can do. We know that there is no upper 
limit to the size of bombs that can be made. 

A new question, therefore, assumes the 
primacy. Should our future program pro- 
ceed on the same basis as in the past, and 
with the same major objective in view—to 
keep on making bigger and bigger bombs? 
Would this, in our present circumstances, 
which are different from those of the past, 
be a rational course of action? I do not 
think so, I think that policies will have to 
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be adopted that will set our nuclear-weap- 
ons program on a basis more in conformity 
with the realities of the present-day inter- 
national life, more in conformity with cer- 
tain principles of reason, and better calcu- 
lated to fit into a new national policy on the 
use of nuclear weapons. 

The new direction of our policies as I see 
them could be summed up in the phrase 
“rational nuclear armament.” This phrase 
means that decisions with regard to the size 
and type of nuclear weapons to be placed in 
stockpile should be made in the light of two 
principles. There is the military principle 
that the weapons we manufacture should 
be demonstrably useful for the purposes of 
actual war. And there is the higher prin- 
ciple that the use of force in warfare is sub- 
ject to the dictates of the moral conscience. 

The moral norm is the more important. 
There is something in the atmosphere of the 
age of violence through which we have lived, 
in which, indeed, we are still living, that 
tends to dull the moral sensibilities. In a 
strange way the sheer brilliance of our tech- 
nical achievements with nuclear weapons 
also tends to dull the moral sense, It is, 
therefore, necessary constantly to remind 
ourselves that a concern for justice in the 
use of force is an obligation upon a civilized 
nation. 

As a nation under God we are obliged to 
act under the limitations of the moral law. 
The imperatives of this higher law bind us 
to a due measure of moderation and dis- 
crimination in the use of force. Within the 
Christian tradition to which we owe our na- 
tional origins the duty of setting limitations 
on war and on the use of force in war has 
been a recognized moral obligation. 

For instance, aur moral tradition does not 
permit us to use nuclear weapons whose ef- 
fect is mass destruction on an indiscriminate 
scale. As the only historical examples of the 
use of nuclear weapons in warfare, Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki are pertinent. The weapon 
used on Hiroshima, for instance, was 15 kilo- 
tons or so, about 60,000 times more powerful 
than the largest conventional bomb of 
World War II. It destroyed 4 or 5 square 
miles of territory and killed or injured nearly 
150,000 people. At our present distance 
from that disastrous event I do not think 
that the use of this bomb against this par- 
ticular target, the city of Hiroshima and its 
multitudes of innocent people, could be Jus- 
tified on moral grounds. 

The concept of a moral limitation is, I 
am sure, felt by the American people as 
a whole. However, we must beware of the 
false idealism lurking in the Soviet slogan, 
“Ban the bomb.” In the discussions and 
negotiations looking to disarmament, it 
would be sheer folly to be maneuvered into 
making a blanket renunciation of the use 
of all types of nuclear weapons. 

This brings me to the second principle of 
rational nuclear armament—the principle 
of military usefulness. 

Wars in the future will be nuclear wars. 
This does not mean that they need be all- 
out nuclear wars. All-out nuclear war is 
no more acceptable than murder or suicide. 
It would be fatal to permit ourselves to drift 
into the habit of thinking about nuclear war 
only in all-out terms. The traditional moral 
effort of western civilization to im Um- 
itations on warfare must be continued even 
in the nuclear age. A limited nuclear war isa 
possibility that our consciences can face and 
accept. 

In the different kinds of limited war that 
might confront us certain types of nuclear 
weapons have a genuine military usefulness. 
It would therefore be wrong on our part to 
deprive ourselves of these weapons. 

However, our stockpile should include only 
weapons that are actually useful in war. 
Moreover, it should include only weapons 
that we can legitimately intend to use. Iam 
altogether opposed to any school of thought 
that would move on toward weapons of ever- 
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increasing magnitude, while at the same time 
disclaiming the intention of using them. 
To say the least, this position is unrealistic- 
Under the stress of a threat to its survival 
a nation will use any weapon it has in hand, 
however recklessly, if there is any seeming 
advantage in its use. 

It may be said that certain nuclear weap- 
ons, which we might not intend to use in 
actual warfare, are still useful as a deterrent 
of war, as a means of terrifying the enemy, OF 
at least as a means of striking a “balance 
of terror,” For my part, I think it is time we 
stopped for an instant to take a hard look 
at this concept of “deterrence” and at the 
complementary concept, more recently added, 
the “balance of terror.” 

I am particularly distrustful of the latter 
concept. There is no doubt that a balance 
of power is one necessary foundation, among 
others, of lasting world peace. Whenever 
this balance is upset, there is danger of 
aggression and of war. 

This seems to be the lesson of history- 
However, it is by no means clear that a bal- 
ance of terror furnishes an assurance that 
aggression even on a limited scale will not 
be undertaken and that it is in this sense 
a protection of total peace. A balance of 
terror is too easily upset. It is at the mercy 
of miscalculation. Such a balance may even 
put a premium on the moral cynicism that 
would not shrink from striking the first blow. 
from launching an atomic blitz. 

On the other hand, the concept of deter- 
rence is in itself valid. Force, whether in 
the form of the policeman's nightstick or in 
the form of atomic weapons, is certainly & 
deterrent of injustice, aggression, lawless- 
ness. Yet force serves as a deterrent only 
when the mind of the world clearly under- 
stands the exact nature of the force and that 
the force will actually be used. The deter- 
rent value of nuclear weapons is drained out 
of them when there is any doubt about their 
actually being used. In a word, the useful- 
ness of nuclear weapons as a deterrent 
against war is exactly proportioned to the 
universally known certainty of our inten- 
tion to make use of them, 

Rational armament therefore should in- 
clude the making and stockpiling only of 
such weapons as are demonstrably useful 
for the purpose of actual warfare. What 
kind of nuclear weapons, of what size, are 
usable and useful for the purposes of war? 
In other words, what manner of nuclear 
arms should be included in our stockpile? 

The primary responsibility for answering 
these questions rests with the military- 
However, the military usefulness of A 
weapon cannot be evaluated apart from con- 
sideration of the moral law. 


Moreover, it is my belief that decisions 
with regard to such questions should not be 
left exclusively to the military. A due 
measure of participation in these decisions 
should be accorded the Congress and other 
agencies of Government, 


Moral judgments with regard to the meas- 
ure and kind of destruction that may legi- 
mately be wrought are often difficult to 
make in the concrete. Yet, I would em- 
phasize the fact that the demands of 
morality control military action in the same 
way that they control all manner of human 
action. It cannot be maintained that man's 
obligation to act as a man, that is, in obedi- 
ence to the moral law, ceases at the moment 
when he goes to war. 

Furthermore a special problem presents 
itself in judging the military usefulness of 
large thermoneuclear weapons. We now 
know a great deal more about the effects 
of nuclear explosions than we did a few years 
ago. For instance, we now know consider- 
ably more about the contamination of the 
atmosphere and soll by radioactive stron- 
tium. Yet knowledge of important aspects 
of the problem is still not complete. Our 
knowledge about the genetic effects of radia- 
tion is even more incomplete. When the 
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military usefullness of a weapon is being 
all the knowledge that we do 
have must be brought to bear. Serious ac- 
count must also be taken of the gaps in our 
ledge; these gaps make it imperative 
Proceed with caution in evaluating the 
Military usefulness of large nuclear 
Weapons. 
Here the chief question is this: how does 
factor of contamination resultant from 
thermonuclear explosions affect .the 
tary usefulness of these weapons? 
Surely it must limit their military useful- 
2 Indeed, in certain circumstances the 
actor ot contamination might well cancel 
Seemingly military usefulness. This is 
Particularly true in view of the further fact 
that this contamination lingers for years 
and would affect life on earth long after 
hostilities had ended. 

We come now to the question, what con- 
Crete conclusions result when these cri- 

of rational nuclear armament are 
applied. In my own mind I have reached 
the following conclusions. Taken together, 
y constitute the program of rational ar- 
mt that I propose as part of the sub- 

of disarmament. 

My first proposal is that an upper limit 
Should be set on the size of thermonuclear 
bombs to be placed in our stockpile. From 

Scientific and technological point of 
there is, as I said, no upper limit to 

ne size of bombs that can be produced. It 
for us, at rational human beings, to set 
its to their size, on the basis of moral 
ciples and military usefulness. Con- 
cretely I know of no reason why we should 
lop bombs more powerful than those 

We riow have. I would add that, when a full 
Military theory with regard to a moderate 
and discriminating use of nuclear weapons 
been evolved in the light of moral prin- 
iple, the conclusion might be that the 
ibs We presently have are already too 
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This proposal that a limit should be put 
to the size of thermonuclear bombs seems 
to have been supported by the President at 
A press conference on March 21. He is re- 
as stating: 

e I have been told many times that 
there is no theoretical limit to the size of 
[pere instruments which can be made, there 

„I think, a practical limit, as long as you 
2 thinking of using it only against someone 

lse, and there is size of targets. 

a ere is an old saying: “You do not drive 
toe with a sledge hammer.’ So when you 

ve gotten sometihng of a, let's say, of a 

um tactical size, useful size, why I 
Would think you would go no further.” 
Pile second proposal is that a limit should 

set to the number of large thermonuclear 
bs to be placed in stockpile. I have had 
N need of this policy in mind ever since 
Orember 1, 1952, when I witnessed the 
thermonuclear detonation at Eni- 
Wetok. That event impressed me with a 
ng sense of the menace to humanity 
inherent in an unlimited program of nuclear 
Ye ent. Shortly thereafter I made a pub- 
Statement that “Mankind now has within 
the Tange of his grasp the means to extermi- 
te the human race.” For 3 years I have 
donsistentiy and repeatedly tried to convey 
this fact to the American public. This same 
t lousness of ultimate danger appears in 
he testimony given by the Secretary of 
He State, Mr. Dulles, before your committee. 
Said; “The destructive power of modern 
Weapons is such that a major war with those 
Pons would inevitably destroy a great 
of the human race.” He also spoke 
t “the risk of doing nothing and allow- 
this menace to go on in increasing pro- 
ons.“ 

The Secretary is right in speaking of the 
“risk of doing nothing.” One thing that 
Needs to be done is to put a limit to the 
number as well as the size of the large 

uclear bombs to be stockpiled. 
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My third proposal is that increasing con- 
centration should be set on the stockpiling 
of a wide range of very small nuclear 
weapons, 

The reasons for this proposal are both 
miltary and moral. I have said that lim- 
ited nuclear war is a possibilty that the 
moral conscience can face and accept. It is 
also a possibilty that is inherent in the pres- 
ent state of international tensions, 

We have, of course, been preparing against 
this possiblilty by our program for small 
weapons. However, this program requires 
greater intensification, to the end that it 
will put us in possession as soon as possible 
of larger numbers of small weapons. When 
I speak of small weapons I mean very small 
weapons, When I speak of larger numbers 
I mean tens of thousands of weapons in 
this range. Thesg tens of thousands of 
weapons could form a broad and solid base 
upon which could be superimposed a stock- 
pile in the image of a pyramid of intermedi- 
ate and large size weapons. 

A stockpile of this composition will sup- 
port a theory of moderate and discriminating 
use of force against all aggression, including 
aggression that may be minor in degree, 
With this diversified nuclear armament, pos- 
sessed in abundance, American and allied 
military forces of reasonable size would be 
equipped to handle all the various wartime 
contingencies that might arise. 

We shall have to face the fact that an 
intensified small-weapons program will be 
more costly in terms of fissionable material. 
This increased cost would result not only 
from the larger total numbers, but also from 
the inherently less-efficient utilization of 
material in smaller weapons. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, it will not be possible, 
as has been suggested, to restrict the future 
use of all new fissionable material to peace- 
time uses. A continued flow of fissionable 
material into a very small weapons program 
should for some time to come be considered 
a matter of vital national policy. 

My fourth proposal concerns the testing of 
atomic weapons. The testing of small weap- 
ons. The testing of small weapons must, of 
course, go on, and even be greatly accelerated 
to keep pace with the intensified program 
that is neecssary in this field. However, I 
propose that the tests of multimegation 
thermonuclear weapons be stopped. My 
proposal that they should be stopped follows 
from the position I have already taken, 
namely, that the weapons we now have in 
hand are large enough. I am not recom- 
mending the cessation of these large tests 
on the grounds that they are dangerous to 
health and safety. The evidence presently 
available does not warrant stopping tests now 
for this reason. : 

The foregoing proposals suggest In outline 
a program of nuclear armament that I con- 
sider rational and necessary. 

It will be asked, What effect would the 
adoption of this plan have upon our national 
security? I believe the effect would be en- 
tirely beneficial. The present nuclear su- 
periority of the United States would be mate- 
rially strengthened. In my testimony before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on 
February 23 I emphasized the point that 
“superior strength means flexible strength.“ 
And flexible strength means the fuller de- 
velopment of the capability for limited mili- 
tary use of nuclear weapons—their use in 
limited wars and their use in combat for 
limited military objectives. C 

Tragic weakness would result if we were 
to build our nuclear strength with over- 
emphasis on large nuclear weapons. 

We should possess in sufficient numbers 
the kind of nuclear weapons that would be 
useful especially in so-called limited wars. 
Such wars are dangerous in themselves, and 
there is the further danger lest they develop 
into full-scale conflict. We must be able to 
take action against this kind of limited ag- 
gression, in such a way as to prevent it from 
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developing into something more formidable. 
It means the capability of a moderate and 
discriminating use of force. It means the 
capability of meeting the particular occasion 
with the measure of force it requires, and 
with no more than this. It means the 
capability of limiting wars to a rational scale, 

I believe that my proposals for a limita- 
tion of the size and number of nuclear weap- 
ons and for an increasing concentration on 
a wide range of very small weapons will at 
least diminish the proportions of the menace 
to which the Secretary of State pointed in his 
testimony. This menace is inherent in a 
stockpile of nuclear weapons that are un- 
limited in size and number. It is also in- 
herent in the mentality that sees no alterna- 
tives in between an uneasy hostile coexist- 
ence on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
an all-out nuclear war. This mentality be- 
trays a bankruptcy both of sound military 
theory and of moral principle. The fact is 
that many alternatives are possible in be- 
tween these two extremes. In proportion as 
these alternatives are seen to be real possi- 
bilities, and in proportion as we provide for 
them with a balanced arsenal of nuclear 
weapons the menace of the ultimate alterna- 
tive, that is, all-out nuclear war—will di- 
minish in the minds of men. Indeed the 
menace itself will have been reduced to pro- 
portions that are manageable by political 
and military reason. 

It may also be asked whether the plan I 
have proposed would further the cause of 
international disarmament. The realistic 
purpose of any disarmament plan should in- 
clude limitations on the number and size 
of nuclear weapons. However we should not 
wait for the establishment of an interna- 
tional disarmament control agency. In this 
present moment an obligation rests on our 
Government to make up its own mind about 
what disarmament should rightly mean. In 
other words, the United States must have 
its own program of rational armament, 

I further believe that this program must 
be publicly defined and explained on the 
highest possible level. There must be no 
misunderstanding or ignorance about the di- 
versity of our nuclear capabilities, about our 
intention to use these capabilities, and about 
the moderate and discriminating manner in 
which we would use them under defined 
conditions. 

This public statement of our capabilities 
and intentions is a duty that we owe both to 
our own moral integrity as a Nation and to 
the cause of world peace that our arma- 
ments serve. We are further summoned to 
the fulfillment of this duty by that decent 

to the opinions of mankind which 
has always been a traditional motive of 
American public action. The community of 
nations, of whose peace we are the foremost 
guardian, has the right to know how we in- 
tend concretely to exercise our guardianship, 

In this same connection there is another 
consideration. The United States has led 
the world in the scientific and technological 
development of nuclear energy as an instru- 
ment of war. We now have a further duty 
thrust upon us by our leadership in this 
field. Great power is always dangerous, 
But great power, without a right policy with 
regard to its legitimate uses, can be dis- 
astrous. I believe the time has come for 
us to establish for ourselves and to present 
to the world right concepts, military and 
moral, with regard to the uses of nuclear 
power in war. 

If we do this, the progress of disarmament 
will be importantly advanced. What I pro- 
pose therefore is not only rational action but 
independent action. Frankly independent 
action along rational and moral lines would 
do much to solve the present crisis of law- 
lessness in the field of armaments. Amer- 
ica's call at the moment is to independent 
and rational action. Our response to this 
call of reason is a matter of duty, and to that 
extent an obedience to the will of God, as it 
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manifests itself in the circumstances of 
human life. 


[From the Boston Herald of April 14, 1956] 
Potrnt or MILITARY NONSENSE 


The West cannot afford to reduce its atomic 
weapons stockpile unless there is a guarantee 
that the Soviet Union will follow suit. 

But there is a point where the power and 
numbers of our atomic weapons go beyond 
any imaginable need, and our capability to 
use them falls behind the quantity. 

Perhaps this should be called the point of 
military nonsense, where we build the ele- 
phant gun to hunt the mouse. And Thomas 
E. Murray, the “stormy petrel” of the five- 
man Atomic Bnergy Commission, thinks we 
have reached that point. 

“There is no reason why we should de- 
velop bombs more powerful than those we 
now have,” Mr. Murray told the Senate Dis- 
armament Subcommittee, 

He advised that the United States should 
limit the size and power of hydrogen bombs 
despite what Russia might do, that we should 
stop testing the big ones, and that we should 
develop instead “tens of thousands“ of very 
small“ nuclear weapons. 

At first glace the Murray plan appears to 
be a rather radical disarmament measure. 
But actually it has very little to do with dis- 
armament and is, in fact, a new version of 
the old “bigger bang for a buck" idea, ex- 
cept this time the word is “better.” 

Mr. Murray is being realistic. “The de- 
terrent value of nuclear weapons is drained 
out of them when there is any doubt about 
their actually being used,” he said. There 
is certainly very real doubt that this country 
would, under any circumstances, use a 10 
megaton bomb, which the London Economist 
recently described as being capable of al- 
most totally destroying London. There just 
would not be any advantage to be gained. 

And knowing that we would not use it, 
the potential enemy is not deterred by it. 
It may be better, then, to stockpile small 
nuclear weapons which we might conceivably 
use, keeping only a handful of the monsters 
because we already have them. 

Mr. Murray's idea is attractive. It dem- 
onstrates a certain faith in humanity which 
many of the thinkers on military affairs do 
not seem to have, in that he does not seem 
to believe that we would ever uncork our 
suicide weapon. And yet he recognizes the 
dreary fact that some weapons might be 
uncorked and that we must be prepared ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. Murray's suggestion should be studied 
hard by our policymakers. His slant seems 
eminently practical. 


What Kind of Veto? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following editorial 


from the Washington Post of April 16, 
1956: 
War KIND or VETO? 

President Eisenhower's decision on the 
farm bill is extremely difficult because Con- 
gress seems to have left him only a choice of 
evils. If he should sign the bill, he would 
again write into law principles which he and 
a very large portion of the people (farmers, 
consumers, and economists alike) believe to 
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be unsound. If he should veto the bill, it is 
said that he would deny the farmer any addi- 
tional relief this year from what is admit- 
tedly a serious economic plight. No wonder 
the President is deeply perturbed by this 
dilemma. There is, however, another way 
of approaching the problem. 

We think the country will not be satisfied 
by acquiescence in either of the two above- 
mentioned extremes. Despite the sharp divi- 
sion over support prices at 90 percent of par- 
ity, the country wants farm legislation. Spe- 
cifically it wants the soil bank embodied in 
the present bill. This is evident from the 
widespread support given the soil bank in 
both political parties and the almost com- 
plete absence of opposition, although there 
are many differing views as to its effectiveness 
in reducing farm production. If the Presi- 
dent vetoes the bill, therefore, we do not 
think he should accept the assumption that 
no other farm legislation will be passed this 
year. 

This newspaper has already expressed the 
view that a veto is desirable. But the veto 
need not be merely negative. The adminis- 
tration has extensive authority to alter price 
supports within the 75 to 90 percent formula 
now on the books. The President could raise 
basic support levels for this year only without 
upsetting the principle of flexibility, and he 
could make such action contingent upon the 
Passage of a new soil-bank bill by Congress. 
A simple bill for that purpose could be en- 
acted within a week if Congress made the 
effort. The result would be constructive re- 
lief of the farmer's plight instead of mere 
political warfare to win votes. 

To our way of thinking, such a compromise 
would be preferable either to the signing of a 
basically unsound bill or to a veto that would 
merely toss the problem into the lap of the 
next Congress. Additional aid to agriculture 
is urgent now. The President can return this 
unacceptable bill to Congress along with a 
powerful plea for enactment of the soll bank 
to which there is virtually no opposition. If 
the administration shows its willingness to 
meet Congress halfway, we cannot believe 
that Congresss would turn a cold shoulder to 
the only farm measure that has a chance of 
approval, 


George E. Flood Memorial Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I enclose a resolution of 
the 1955 national convention of the 
American Legion in support of a bill I 
introduced today to change the name of 
the Seattle Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital to the George E. Flood Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

The resolution follows: 

1955 NaTIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 

LEGION, MIAMI, FLA., OCTOBER 10 To 13, 1955 

Resolved by the 37th Annual National Con- 
vention assembled in Greater Miami, Fla., 
October 10 to 13, 1955, That we recommend 
that the name of the Seattle Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital be changed to the 
George E. Flood Memorial Hospital. 

George Edward Flood was born at Boisfort, 
in Lewis County, Wash., October 12, 
1893, and received his common, collegiate, 
and legal education in the State of his birth. 
He was a lifetime citizen and resident of the 
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State of Washington, and except for his war- 
time service to his country and peacetime 
service in the American Legion, his life was 
spent there in devoted service to his family, 
his church, his political party, and his pro- 
fession. 

George Flood entered the service of his 
country in World War I on May 9, 1917, and 
was discharged July 29, 1919, 

Upon returning to civilian life George be- 
came active and loyal member of the Ameri- 
can Legion, in whose councils he was a re- 
spected leader. He served in various capaci- 
ties in post, State and national organizations 
of the American Legion, including service on 
the National Executive Committee, and he 
gave freely of his time and energies in re- 
habilitation and veteran's service work. At 
the time of his death, George was a member 
of the National Legislative Commission of 
the American Legion. During the 9 years he 
served on the Legislative Commission he 
rendered valuable service to the American 
Legion and through it to all war veterans 
and his country; and he enjoyed the friend- 
ship and esteem of all other members of the 
Commission. 

In 1925 George Flood married Virginia 
Claire Flynn, herself a Legionnaire; and to 
this happy union 5 children—George Grat- 
ten, Virginia Diane, Edward Thaddeus, Leo 
Timothy, and Brigid Claire—were born. Mrs- 
Flood died in 1940. In addition to his chil- 
dren, George was survived by his mother, 
Nellie M. Flood, his sister, Maude E. Williams, 
and his brother, Dr, C. R. Flood. 

George Flood was an able lawyer and at- 
tained high stature in his profession. He 
was a member of the Washington State and 
the American Bar Association; he was ad- 
mitted to practice in all his State courts and 


the Supreme Court of the United States; and 


he was a member of the law firm of Wettrick, 
Flood & O'Brien, Seattle, Wash. 

George Flood was a consecrated member of 
St. Joseph Parish, Seattle Council No. 676, 
Knights of Columbus, the Holy Name So- 
ciety; and he was active in the Republican 
Party, and in civic and charitable organizs- 
tions. 

George Flood attended the annual banquet 
of the Last Man Club of Seattle on Armistice 
Day. 1954, as was his wont; and while he was 
being praised for unselfish work in behalf 
of veterans, divine agency removed his name 
from that earthly roster and inscribed it in 
the eternal roll of the heavenly host to there 
await the coming of the last man.” What # 
fitting scene and time for the curtain 
come down on a full and useful life. George 
would have wanted to make his exit that way 
when his destined work on earth was done. 
Even unto death he gave himself to comrade- 
ship and service of war veterans. 

George had a warm heart, generous nature, 
and friendly manner, and for that his com- 
rades of the American Legion loved him; he 
spent his energies and substance freely for 
the betterment of veterans, deceased vet- 
erans’ widows and orphans, crippled and 
dependent children, and for that his com- 
rades of the American Legion respected him: 
he abhorred sham, pretense and dishonesty, 
and for that his comrades of the American 
Legion admired him; in his private and pub- 
lic life he stood for the principles enunciated 
in. the preamble to the constitution of thé 
American Legion, and for that his comrades 
of the American Legion loved, respected and 
admired him. 

George is gone, but departing he has left 
behind him “footprints on the sands of 
time.” 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the national legislative com- 
mission of the American Legion in a meeti 
regularly held in the offices of the American 
Legion in the city of Washington, District 
of Columbia, this 23d day of March 1955 
(being the first meeting after the death of 
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George Edward Flood), That the members of 
the commission will ever cherish the mem- 
Ory and feel the imprint of the character and 
fish service of George Edward Flood and 
Will miss his wise counsels, good humor and 
friendly nature; that the American Legion 
1s a better organization because George Flood 
Was a member of it and gave so much of his 
ce and energy to it; be is further 
ved, That this memorial resolution be 
incorporated in the minutes of this meeting 
and that copies of it be sent by the director 
of commission to each of George Edward 
s children, his mother, the pastor of his 
urch, the law firm of which he was a mem- 
ber in Seattle, and to the adjutants of his 
his department, and the national or- 
Banization of the American Legion. 


Parris Island 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr, KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the incident of Parris Island 
recently in which six Marine lives were 
hre has not gone without attention from 
ear People back home. The absurdity of 
thee the Marine Corps investigate 

emselves is set forth in the following 
editorial. Under unanimous consent I 
am including an editorial from the 
1956 nsburg Tribune-Review of April 12, 


I have written to the chairman of the 
fumed Services Committee urging that 
Conduct on investigation into this 
Matter due to the fact a similar episode 
ing 2 years ago at the Marine train- 
di base at Quantico, Va., where 2 men 
ed and 1 was permanently physically 
bled from 1 practice march. 


The editorial follows: 
ConcRESS SHOULD INVESTIGATE— 


Sener Randolph Pate, Marine Corps 
mmandant, says he feels that the Marine 
Sorpe can handle the situation growing out 
à s drowning of six marine recruits during 
Orced night march, He was talking 
Pa a congressional investigation of the 


tion eneral Pate may feel that Marine regula- 
deat Cover the case and that the corps will 
Out the proper punishment to the ser- 
aati, t blamed for ordering without authori- 
Pepin the forced march into South Caro- 
Swamps in which the six men died. 

But Americans whose sons are about to 

— me members of the Marine Corps or 
that matter any other branch of the 
Service—should have more assurance 

than that of General Pate. 

Discipline must be maintained in the 
Bur d services; no one will object to that. 
is t when disciplinary action in peacetime 

ected without authorization and when 
— are led into situations which might 
to their deaths, it's time that an investi- 
Bation be made of the methods being used 

training camps. 

th mts ought to be assured that while 
Sons are being adequately trained for 

War, they are not being subjected to the 
Whims of any noncommissioned or commis- 
Officer who might decide that he 
as ts to inflict “disciplinary action“ such 

took place in South Carolina. 
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Address by Former President Truman at 
Des Moines, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
address delivered by former President 
Harry S. Truman in Des Moines, Iowa, 
the evening of April 11, 1956. In his ef- 
fective address, former President Tru- 
man exposes the broken promises of 
President Eisenhower and the Republi- 
can Party to the farmers of our country. 
From the New York Times of April 12, 1956] 

Text or TrumMan’s SPEECH AT DES MOINES 

I am very happy to have this opportunity 
to come back to Iowa. It reminds me very 
strongly of what happened in 1948. The 
meeting we had in Dexter that year was the 
greatest farm meeting I ever saw—10 acres 

le. 

8 two to the square yard and you 
have 96,820—so for round figures I always 
said 100,000 were present. At that meeting 
I could tell that the Democrats were on the 
road to victory. We are on the road to vic- 
tory again today just as we were in 1948, and 
for the same reasons. 

In 1948, we had a Republican Congress— 
remember, it was the notorlous do-nothing 
80th Congress. That Republican Congress 
went all-out for big business and the special 
interests and cared nothing at all for the 
farmer and the workingman and the white 
collar worker and the small-business man. 
And that Republican Congress tried to block 
everything the Democratic President was try- 
ing to do for the people. 

This year, the roles are reversed. This year 
we have a Democratic Congress and a Repub- 
lican President, And the Congress has been 
trying to help the farmers, while the Presi- 
dent has been putting roadblocks in its way. 
This year its a Republican President that's 
causing the trouble, instead of a Republican 
Congress but the results are just as bad— 
maybe worse. 

With Presidential leadership we could have 
a good farm program. He deserves to be re- 
jected by the people just as the 80th Congress 
was, because he is a do-nothing President 
just as that 80th Congress was a do-nothing 
Congress. 

LOOK AT THE RECORD 

Let's just look at the record on the farm 
situation. And remember, this is Ike's rec- 
ord just as much as it is Ezra Taft Benson's. 
Secretary Benson is merely the President's 
hired man, and Ike could fire him in 1 min- 
ute if he didn't like what he's doing. 

I know what I am talking about. I had to 
fire some pretty important people while I was 
President. And H I had ever had a farm 
situation like the one General Eisenhower 
has now, I would have known how to handle 
Mr. Benson. It wouldn't take very long to 
do it. either. 

But the President has been working hand 
in glove with Mr. Benson and his mistaken 
farm policies for 3 long years. General Eisen- 
hower has personally been doing all he could 
to keep Congress from raising the support 
prices farmers get. This is one of the most 
amazing records of political betrayal I have 
ever seen in all my years of public lite. 

LOOK AT THE PROMISES 


First, let's take a look at the promises. In 
1952, General Eisenhower went all over the 
country handing out promises about what 
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he would do for the farmers. Just remember 
that the next time anyone talks to you about 
honesty and sincerity. Just look behind 
the mask and remember those promises—re- 
member how they were not only broken but 
deliberately denied. 

Here are some of what the Republican can- 
didate said in 1952: 

At Brookings, S. Dak., on October 10, he 
said: 

“The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90 percent of parity price 
support, and it is pledged even more than 
that to helping the farmer obtain his full 
parity, 100 percent parity, with guaranty in 
price supports of 90 percent.” 

And down in Columbia, S. C., he said: 

“I believe wholeheartedly and without any 
ifs or buts in Federal programs to stabilize 
farm prices, including the present program 
insuring 90 percent of parity on all basic 
commodities.” 

Now, let's see how these promises were 
kept. 

When the Eisenhower administration took 
office, they began to reduce farm price sup- 

just as fast as they could. Where 
the level of supports was discretionary with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, he began to cut 
them in 1953. 

He reduced the price of milk in 1954. From 
1952 to 1955, the Eisenhower administration 
reduced the support price of milk by 17 per- 
cent, reduced the support price for soybeans 
20 percent, reduced the support price for 
oats by 22 percent, reduced the support price 
for barley by 23 percent and reduced the 
support price for grain sorghum by 24 per- 
cent, 

And all this time the administration—Ben- 
son and Eisenhower—were clamoring and 
complaining because the law wouldn't let 
them make the same kind of reductions in 
the support price for corn and wheat. 


SUPPORT LAW TO EXPIRE 


Unfortunately, the law providing man- 
datory 90 percent supports for basic com- 
modities expires this year. Congress has 
been trying to extend it, but Benson and 
Eisenhower have been fighting the extension 
tooth and nail. The Congress has stood 
its ground, however. The Democratic Mem- 
bers have led the fight, and I hope they lay 
a bill to help the farmer right on the Presi- 
dent's desk. 

I don't know what Ike is going to do with 
that bill. He would like to veto it, of 
course, because it is directly contrary to his 
philosophy of reducing farm prices. How- 
ever, this is an election year, and he may 
well decide that it’s the better part of valor 
to sign this bill in an effort to get re- 
elected. But if he is re-elected, you can be 
sure that next year he will go back to his 
efforts to cut support prices, because that 
is what he really believes in. 

My advice to him is that if he wants to 
cut farm prices still further, he had better 
go ahead and do it now—because next year 
I don't think he will be in any position to 
do anything about it one way or the other. 

In fact, this time next year I think he will 
be looking at these things from the view- 
point of a farmer in Gettysburg instead of a 
politician in the White House. You know, 
I think it is a very good thing for any Presi- 
dent of the United States to have experience 
as a farmer, but it is much better for the 
country if he has that experience before the 
goes to the White House instead of after he 
gets out. It's too late then for it to do the 
people much good. 

You may wonder why an administration, 
even this one, would want to reduce farm 
prices. I have wondered about that myself, 
and frankly, I don't know the answer. Some 
people have suggested that it is because they 
want to help the processors and the middle- 
men at the expense of the farmers. 
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We do know that the profits of the proc- 
essors have been going up while the spread 
between producer and consumer has been 
increasing. We do know that Secretary 
Benson has been trying to stir up city people 
against the farm program by telling them it 
costs too much and talking as if there were 
something immoral about Government pro- 
grams to help farmers make a decent living. 


REASONING CALLED BAFFLING 


We do know that, whatever the reason, the 
Eisenhower administration has fought day 
in and day out to cut farm prices. They 
have tried to tell us that lower prices would 
cut production, that lower production in 
turn would reduce the surpluses, and that the 
net result would be a healthy condition in 
which the farmers would be better off. 

How in the world the farmer would be 
better off reducing both his prices and the 
size of his crops I do not understand and 
never will, And, in addition to that, Benson 
is completely wrong in his argument about 
lower prices resulting in reduced production. 
That was made abundantly clear in the last 
Republican farm depression from 1921 to 
1923, and now Eisenhower and Benson have 
proved it all over again. 

‘They have lowered farm prices and lowered 
them some more, and every time they lower 
farm prices, production increases and sur- 
pluses get bigger and bigger. 

From the day Benson became Secretary of 
Agriculture, he never tried to make the farm 
program work. Instead, he tried to wreck 
it and, with Eisenhower's help, has done a 
pretty thorough wrecking job. What we 
have to do now is to throw them out and 
replace them with someone who will start 
back in the other direction. The first thing 
to do is to restore the 90 percent support 
prices and move on from there. 

We need to do something about supports 
for livestock and other perishables. Charlie 
Brannan recommended a system of produc- 
tion payments for this puropse in 1949, and 
it was killed largely because of bitter partisan 
attacks from Republicans in Congress. They 
made all kinds of false and malicious attacks 
on the plan with no justification whatever. 
I think what they were really afraid of was 
that it would work. 

These unbridled political attacks by the 
Republicans had their effect. They persuad- 
ed a lot of farmers and others that it was 
time for a change in 1952. Well, they got a 
change—and what a change. I think the 
farmer's memory is going to be a little longer 
this time. I don't think he is going to let 
the same people who deceived him in 1952 
deceive him again. 

BRANNAN PLAN CITED 


Remember, it was the Republican candi- 
date in 1952 who promised—yes, he was a 
very promising fellow—to find a way to sup- 
port the price of perishable commodities and 
livestock without what he called the “nor- 
mal bankruptcy of the Brannan plan.” You 
all know how well he has kept his promise— 
which is not at all—with or without the 
Brannan plan or otherwise. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if that is moral 
rectitude, I had just rather be in moral 
bankruptcy with the farmers. Most farmers 
are headed for financial bankruptcy anyway 
if this administration stays in control of the 
White House. 

Eisenhower and Benson paid no attention 
at all to this promise until last fall, when 
the prices of hogs went so low they got scared 
for their political lives. Then what hap- 
pened? They started a pork-buying pro- 
gram. But they bought from the processors 
instead of the farmers, and the processors’ 
profits went up while the price of hogs kept 
on going down. That was a price-support 
program for the meatpackers, not for the 
farmer. 

I'm just a political has-been, but I'm as 
stubborn in my way as Mr. Benson is in his. 
I thought production payments to support 
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livestock prices were right when we recom- 
mended them back in 1949. I still think 
they are right and I think they ought to be 
enacted into law. 

And I understand that one of your great 
farm papers published here in Des Moines 
has repeatedly polled the farmers on this 
question and found that they agree with us. 

By now, I believe there are a lot more 
people who agree with us all the time. They 
are converting more Republicans into Demo- 
crats than we were ever able to do. 

We are seeing history repeat itself. Dur- 
ing the 1920's we had a farm depression un- 
der Republican administration. Those ad- 
ministrations paid no attention to the farm- 
ers’ troubles, They talked about how well 
everything was going, and keeping cool with 
Coolidge, and two chickens in every pot with 
Hoover. 

But things weren't really going well. Lit- 
tle by little the farm depression spread 
throughout the economy and then we had a 
big depression everywhere. And, finally, the 
people turned the Republicans out. 

We all know what happened after that. 
You know how the Democrats under Frank- 
lin Roosevelt you got the country back on the 
track. You know how the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal carried the farmers and all 
other groups of our people to new and un- 
precedented heights of prosperity. And, 
finally, after more than a decade of great 
prosperity, another Republican President was 
elected. 

SEES HISTORY REPEATING 


Now the same thing is happening all over 
again. Another Republican depression has 
started on the farms, Farm prices and farm 
income have gone down. But the prices 
farmers have to pay for the things they buy 
have remained at high levels. The squeeze 
on the farmer has gotten worse. Farmers’ 
bank accounts have gone down and their 
debts have gone up. Their farm machinery 
and equipment is wearing out and they are 
not able to replace it. They are having to 
give up thoughts of sending their children 
to college. This is bad, and it’s not going 
to be confined to the farms. 

Already the effects are being felt in the 
towns and cities that draw their major sup- 
port from farm families. Already they are 
being felt in those industries that sell pri- 
marily to farm customers. Farmers are 
among the best customers of American labor 
and American industry. You good people 
here in Iowa know that very well. You 
know that a nationwide depression can be 
born on the farm under Eisenhower just as 
well as under Herbert Hoover. 

The only question now is whether you and 
other people across this great country of 
ours have learned this lesson well enough 
to act on it. Are you going to throw the 
Republicans out now or are you going to give 
them 4 more years to finish busting the 
farmers? 

I think I know the answer. I think the 
refresher course you have been getting for 
the last 3 years is going to be enough. I 
don't think the Madison Avenue advertising 
boys are going to be able to fool the Ameri- 
can people again this year the way they did 
In 1952. 

My friends, I have spoken to you tonight 
mostly about the agricultural situation. 
However, there is another matter which 
should never be absent from our thoughts— 
that is the question of foreign policy and 
world peace, I have spoken on this subject 
a number of times recently and I shall not 
dwell upon it tonight. But we should al- 
ways remember that this subject is so im- 
portant it overshadows all our other prob- 
lems here at home. And in this field, un- 
fortunately, the Eisenhower administration 
has made the worst mistakes of all. 

They have made a mockery of bipartisan- 
ship in foreign policy. They have put poli- 
tics first and the national interest second. 
The result has been to dismay our friends, 
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comfort our enemies, weaken the position 
of the free world, and drive other nations 
closer to the Communist bloc. 


HITS AT SERVICE CUTS 


In the face of the growing military 
strength of the Communist nations, the 
Eisenhower administration has actually been 
cutting down on the size of our 
Forces. In the face of growing econ 
strength of the Communist nations, the 
Elsehower administration tells us the Soviet 
policies have falled. 

They have been withholding the truth 
from the American people because they fear 
the political consequences if the truth were 
known. But the truth is that they have 
drifted into a situation where the danger of 
Communist domination of the free world 35 
greater than ever before. 

This is a sorry record and a frightening 
one. This, above all, is the reason we mu 
elect a Democratic President who can rally 
the free peoples of the world once again to 
work together to improve their economic con- 
ditions, to maintain their independence, and 
to establish a peace based on freedom à 
justice. 

My friends of Iowa, I have spoken to you 
plainly and bluntly about the things 
are in my mind and heart, because I con? 
ceived it to be my duty. We are faced with 
the election of a President of the United 
States, which is the most important exer- 
cise of the democratic franchise in all the 
world. 

We are not going to find the right answers 
by pussyfooting. We need to get the facts 
out in the open and look at them for wh® 
they are so we can make the right decision. 
You talk about a mess in Washington. W® 
have a real one there now—you farmers are 
a part of it—you are messed up, the foreign 
policy is messed up, Government finance 
messed up, small business is being ruined 
Really, the only people who haven't been 
messed up are General Motors, big business, 
and the stock-market gamblers. 

It was in this state in 1948 that I first felt 
the tide running so strongly for the Demo“ 
crats and the principles in which we believe. 
I sense the same tide running this year. 
am convinced that our party is going to be 
called again to lead our Nation in these 
troubled times in this troubled world. 

May God grant that we shall be equal to 
the task. 


Finland's Ambassador Visits Connecticut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 31, 1956, the people of my dis- 
trict were honored by a visit from the 
Honorable Johan A. Nykopp, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Ambassador Pleni- 
potentiary from the Republic of Fi 
to the United States of America and the 
United States of Mexico. 

This visit was arranged by the junior 
Senator from Connecticut, the Honor- 
able WILLIAM A. PurTELL, in the interest 
of the National Finnish-American 
Marathon Committee, but unfortunately 
it was not possible for Senator PurTet! 
to be present on the occasion of Ambas~ 
sador Nykopp's visit. 

Upon the Ambassador’s arrival from 
Washington, a small reception in 
honor took place at my home in Pomfret 
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Where he also had an opportunity to be 
interviewed by members of the press. 
The national chairman of the Fin- 
-American Marathon Committee, 
to L. Pussinen, is a constituent of 
„ and one whose friendship I have 
long valued. He and his committee 
Conducted the successful project for 
Sponsoring and financing the visit to this 
Country of two athletes from Finland, 
Oksanen and Antti Viskari, who 
are to participate in the 30th annual 
ton Marathon on April 197 1956. 
ese young men have been living in 
My district since their arrival from Fin- 
id several weeks ago, and they have 
doing their training for the Boston 
Marathon on the roads in and around 
Plainfield, 
A reception in their honor, attended 
by More than 1,000 citizens of my dis- 
ct, most of them of Finnish birth or 
try, as well as by visitors from Mas- 
Sachusetts and elsewhere, took place on 
Saturday evening, March 31, in the town 
hall at Plainfield. at which time it was 
My privilege to introduce Ambassador 
Nykopp. 
Ambassador Nykopp extended a greet- 
ing to the athletes from Finland, and 
from those who had gathered to honor 
After his return to Washington, 
the Ambassador made some interesting 
Comments about his visit to Connecti- 
cut, which I am pleased, under unani- 
Ous consent to extend my remarks, to 
rt at this point in the RECORD: 
The marathon-benefit night at Plainfield 
town hall, March 31, 1956, offered me the pos- 


bility to learn about the splendid activities’ 


the Finnish-American Athletic Club. 
the past 4 years the marathon committee 
Of the club has been raising funds to bring 
Finland's best marathon runners to com- 
in against the world’s foremost athletes 
the annual Boston marathon, 
The fund has not only made participation 
Possible but also the opportunity for the 
Finnish sportsmen to arrive early before the 
Petition, to get used to the conditions. 
Work of the committee, headed by Mr. 
L. Pussinen, proves how strongly the 
port spirit lives among the people of Con- 
In this connection I extend my sincere 
thanks to Senator WiLIAM A. PURTELL and 
poneressman Horace SEELY-BrowN, who 
ve warmly supported this good activity of 
Cans of Finnish origin. 
In 1954 the Finnish runner Veikko Kar- 
men won the marathon, and I am sure 
t the Finnish participants this year, Eino 
to mand Antti Viskari, will do their best 
defend the Finnish marathon traditions. 
At Washington, D. C., April 5, 1956. 
JOHAN A. NYKOPP, 
Ambassador of Finland, 


Danger Ahead in Asia—1956 Could Be 


Decisive Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


10 ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp, I include a news article 
by Mr. W. R. Hearst, Jr., which I think 
contains interesting and informative ob- 
servations upon the Asian situation: 

DANGER AHEAD IN AsIA—1956 Cour Be 

Decisive YEAR 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

This could be the year of decision for the 
United States in Asia. 

Should we again lose or forfeit friendly 
ground, our fate on that fermenting con- 
tinent could well be sealed by the end of 
1956. 

But if the year comes to a close without 
any further loss of face or free territory, 
there is reason to hope that a reaction— 


small at first but possessing the possibility | 


of growth—can be set in motion against the 
Communist tide. 

It would be an gxaggeration to say we 
have lost the cold war in Asia at the present 
writing. 

But there are precious few signs that we 
are winning it, or even that we are holding 
our own. 

The Communist conspiracy to subjugate 
Asia by means short of nuclear war is being 
‘waged relentlessly and not unsuccessfully. 

There appears no immediate danger of 
the Chinese Communist engaging in armed 
aggression, although we stand at rifle-point 
opposite them in Korea, Formosa and Viet- 
nam. 

Subversion from within is the sinister 
Weapon ‘through which the Red hierarchy 
plans to obtain its ends without goading the 
United States into an atomic showdown. 

And uncertainty over American intentions 
toward Asia compounds the threat poised by 
incessant Communist infiltration. 

Most of the nations on our side fear that 
we are to write-off the area and 
not retaliate forcefully in a final test of will. 

The small countries are afraid that they 
are expendable in deals and bargains be- 
tween the big powers. 

These are the chief conclusions of an ex- 
tensive survey swing through the Far East 
that took a Hearst task force into 10 nations 
and encompassed 35,000 miles of steady 
traveling in the course of a 30-day trip. 

Our factfinding party included my brother, 
Randolph, and my two colleagues of last 
year's trip to Moscow, Kingsbury Smith, gen- 
eral manager of International News Service, 
and Frank Conniff, the columnist and re- 
porter who doubles as my editorial assistant, 

In addition, my wife Austine made the 
long, wearying trip acting as hostess and 
contributed a woman's point-of-view to our 
discussions. 

We talked to countless people, including 
the emperor and empress of Japan, the Ja- 
panese prime and foreign ministers, Presi- 
dent Magsaysay of the Philippines, President 
Chiang Kai-shek of Nationalist China, Presi- 
dent Rhee of South Korea, Prime Minister 
Nehru of India, President Diem of South 
Vietnam, Prime Minister Pibul Songgram of 
Thailand, Pakistan's first president Iskander 
Mirza, and even Soviet First Deputy Pre- 
mier Anastas Mikoyan, who was cold-warring 
it in southeast Asia. 

In order to touch all the bases on this 
survey, our party split into two sections at 
Hong Kong, with Frank and Randy peeling 
off and covering Vietnam and Pakistan, 
while Kingsbury Smith, Austine and I pro- 
ceeded to Bangkok and New Delhi. 

HIGH QUALITY UNITED STATES PERSONNEL 


In addition to the foreign dignitaries, we 
talked at every opportunity with American 
military and diplomatic representatives 
along the route, visited United States in- 
stallations, and had a first-hand look at sev- 
eral sore spots where actual shooting could 
conceivably develop. 

At this point I would like to pay tribute 
to the high quality of the personnel we have 
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thrown into the battle to save free Asia 
from communism, 

We were all deeply impressed by the in- 
tellectual statute and moral fiber of those 
Americans who are ceaselessly striving to 
keep emerging Asia on the side of freedom. 

Let’s look at the plus and debit side of 
the ledger to see where we stand in Asia 
as of April, 1956. 

These are the places and situations which 
sound danger for the American position in 
the Orient. 


NEHRU SYMBOLIZES INDIA 


The “neutralism” of India. (The quota- 
tion marks are used because India too often 
seems to Americans to be “neutral” on the 
side of Communist Russia.) 

Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
is an impressive if enigmatic figure. There 
can be no doubt that he symbolizes the mood 
of India, and neither Nehru’s attitude nor 
the feeling of the Indian people at this time 
bode much good for the American side. 

Nehru is undoubtedly the outstanding po- 
litical figure of the subcontinent and under 
his leadership several other countries have 
been veering deeper into neutralism. 

But that is not to say that he speaks for 
all Asians. President Diem of Vietnam 
openly asserts Nehru has fortified his chance 
for moral leadership by his appeasement of 
Russia, while President Mirza, of neighboring 
Pakistan, scoffs at his pretensions. 

Nehru, though extremely tough on Com- 
munists in India (realizing their threat to 
his leadership), seems perfectly willing to 
accept their statements of good intentions 
internationally. 

COMMUNISM GROWING STRONGER 


But communism is strong and growing in 
India, Mark this area as dangerous in your 
mental map of the cold war in Asia. 

The wavering position of Japan, a Nation 
inclined more and more to sit on the fence 
although its present leaders voice strong sup- 
port for close American ties. 

Premier Hatoyama and Foreign Minister 
Shigemitsu are clearly sincere in their ex- 
pressions of friendship for America, but there 
are compulsions within Japan that poten- 
tially can rip our alliance to shreds, or at 
least render it ineffective. 

Another clear and present danger to Amer- 
ica in Asia, although a psychological one, is 
the doubt eengendered by our apparently 
contradictory policies. 

Leaders who have literally placed their 
lives and their sacred honor on the American 
side are puzzled when we spend most of our 
time wooing neutrals whose loyalty must 
remain questionable. 

VACILLATION ANGERS FRIENDS 


This seeming vacillation sometimes angers 
our friends without gaining the support of 
the so-called uncommitted nations. 

Some nations are beginning to wonder 
whether they might not extract more from 
Uncle Sam in money and materials if they 
played hard-to-get instead of openly alining 
themselves with the free bloc. E 

The Egyptian Ambassador to a friendly 
country told the chief of state: 

“Your handling the Americans all wrong. 
We'll get more out of them by being difficult 
than you will by being friendly.” 

True or not, the feeling that America takes 
its Asian friends for granted while concen- 
trating on the uncommitted nations is wide- 
spread and deeply disturbing to good rela- 
tions with these powers. 

MAGSAYSAY FORCEFUL LEADER 

The debit side of this balance sheet is of 
serious concern, but now for the plus factors 
operating for the United States in the 
Orient. 

Here are the most significant causes for 
gratification discovered on our long trip. 

The sturdy democracy of the Philippines 
Republic and the dramatic, forceful person- 
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ality of its president, 48-year-old Ramon 
Magsaysay. 

Here indeed, is a beachhead for freedom 
in an area where freemen are sometimes in- 
clined to despair of ever halting the Com- 
munist thrust. f 

Here, too, is the kind of leader who can 
kindle the masses of Asia into a belief that 
the future belongs to men of dignity and 
compassion and not to the robotlike crea- 
tures of the Kremlin. 


SUREST FRIEND OF UNITED STATES 


By all means and by any standards, Mag- 
saysay is the most exciting personality and 
the surest friend of the United States we 
met on the entire journey. 

He has tremendous problems, especially 
domestic, but he is bringing to their solu- 
tion a dedicated conviction that the prin- 
ciples of freedom are the best agencies 
through which the aspirations of Asia can be 
achieved. 

The emergence of Ngo Dinh Diem as a 
forthright pro-American leader in South 
Vietnam, an area written off to the Commu- 
nists as recently as a year ago. 

Not only has Diem refuted his detractors— 
who, unfortunately, included several high- 
placed Americans—but he has brought into 
being a state which may ultimately con- 
found the entire Communist position in 
southeast Asia. 

DIEM HEADS GOING CONCERN 


Diem now heads a going concern, frail and 
untested to be sure, but nevertheless one 
firmly planted on the road to democracy. 

South Vietnam is one place where the 
burden of responsibility rests on the Com- 
munists in 1956, because Diem has no inten- 
tion of acceding to the appeasement agree- 
ment reached at Geneva in 1954, under which 
nationwide elections embracing both Com- 
munist and Free Vietnam were scheduled to 
be held. 

The continued influence and determined 
spirit of those hardy old warriors, Chiang 
Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee, on the Ameri- 
can side in the cold war. 

Pakistan's firm adherence to its SEATO 
and Baghdad commitments despite terrific 
pressure from India and some other coun- 
tries in the West, notably France, 


NO OPEN WAR IN ASIA IN 1956 


Naturally this question most interests 
Americans in their thoughts about Asia: Will 
there be war out there in 1956? 

One of the most surprising conclusions of 
this survey is the opinion that there will be 
no open war in Asia during 1956, despite the 
tense and explosive nature of the questions 
facing that area. 

It seems generally agreed that a formula 
will be found to avoid the direct use of arms 
although underneath the deep-rooted prob- 
lems of Asia will be working toward their 
expression. 

There are two possible incubators of a 
shooting war that might involve the United 
States in the next few months: 

The offshore Chinese isiands of Quemoy 
and Matsu; and 

Indochina, where Free Vietnam and Com- 
munist Vietnam confront each other across 
the 17th parallel. 

IKE MUST MAKE DECISION 


As you are probably aware, Quemoy and 
Matsu are Nationalist-held islands a few 
miles off the Chinese mainland. Although 
we are on record to defend the main bastion 
of Formosa in the event of a Chinese Com- 
munist attack the decision as to whether we 
should go to the aid of Quemoy and Matsu 
under these circumstances has been left to 
President Eisenhower alone. 

Chiang has garrisoned these islands with 
his best troops and has sworn to defend them 
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to the last man. In the event of a Red 
assault, a decision of crucial importance 
would thus face President Eisenhower. 

We are no more able to forecast the Pres- 
ident’s choice, of course, than anyone else. 
but we can say this: 

Many influential Americans in the area 
believe that if we lost Quemoy and Matsu. 
American.prestige and power will have suf- 
fered an irreparable blow. One high-ranking 
American in a position to know flatly stated: 

“If we give up there, we might as well 
pull out of all Asia.” 

INDOCHINA CRISIS IN JULY 


There is reason to believe that this is the 
kind of adyice being funneled back to Wash- 
ington by American officials on the Asian rim, 
and their advice could be decisive in helping 
Ike make up hs mind. 

The Indochina situation will reach crisis 
proportions in July, when national elections 
were to be called under the Geneva agree- 
ments. 

Diem has bluntly repudiated these accords, 
reached by Red China, England, and France 
without the participation of free Vietnam. 
He asserts that free elections are impossible 
in the Communistic north. , 

Will Ho Chi Minh use force to obtain the 
unification of Indochina under Communist 
rule that semed to be guaranteed at Geneva 
in 1954? 

And what will the United States do if the 
Communists attack a country which openly 
asserts it is on our side? 

FORMULA TO AVOID WAR SEEN 

South Vietnam is a “ward” of the SEATO 
powers and it is to be expected that we 
would come to its assistance, but some doubt 
about our reaction lingers in the minds of 
Vietnamese leaders. 

It is believed that some formula will be 
worked out which will avoid a test by arms 
during 1956, and this, of course, will repre- 
sent a victory, however temporary, for the 
free world. 

Let the word get around Asia that one of 
the smaller powers has defied the Commu- 
nists and made it stick, and it could set free 
forces which might eventually develop into 
a major threat to the Communist program. 

In concluding this opening article, I woul 
like to stress that reaching conclusions about 
Asia is no easy matter, because of the com- 
plexity of the forces at work within the area, 


VARIOUS COMPLEX PROBLEMS 


There are wheels within wheels, hatreds 
within hatreds, and even enmities within the 
different countries which peril their progress 
for domestic reasons completely separate 
from the issues of communism versus 
freedom. 

For instance, there are the scars left by 
World War II. The hatred, or at best sus- 
picion, that still remains concerning Japan; 
the emotions of the Filipinos, the Chinese, 
the Koreans, and other victims of Japanese 
oppression. 

Then there is the dislike of the Vietnamese 
for the French and the enmity existing be- 
tween Pakistan and India. 

ANIMOSITIES COMPLICATE TASK 


Religious, racial, and cultural differences 
are also a primary cause of dislocation, jeal- 
ousy, and fear in Asia. 

These festering animosities complicate the 
task of policymaking, and they cannot be 
wished away. 


They are very real forces in fashioning the 
destiny of Asia. 

They bind Secretary of State Dulles’ hands 
when he seeks to forge a unified, coherent 
policy for the entire area. 

In ensuing articles, I will touch on these 
problems country by country. 
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HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article, “Let’s Talk Facts 
About Fibers,” presented as an adver- 
tisement in Newsweek magazine: 


Let's TALK Facts ABOUT FIBERS 


Today, with all fibers abundantly avail- 
able, cotton accounts for nearly 70 percent of 
the total domestic demand for textiles more 
than twice the total of all competing fibers 
combined. Particularly in the period since 
World War II, cotton has registered conspicu- 
ous advances in such important markets as 
dresses, sport shirts, shorts, and other cloth- 
ing items. 

Why? Certainly the foremost reason is 
simple and indisputable—it is consumer sat- 
isfaction. Objective analysis of 10,000 cus- 
tomer complaints in a typical large depart- 
ment store shows that the number of com- 
plaints reported on cotton, in proportion to 
the total amount of fiber used, is far lower 
than for any other fiber. Rayon and acetate, 
with less than one-third the fiber consump- 


tion of cotton, account for twice as great 4 


number of complaints. 

This table lists the percentage of com- 
plaints for which the analysis shows eacD 
fiber to be responsible, and the percentage 
of the total market for consumer items which 
each fiber supplies. 


Customer complaints 


Percen 
Percent of | total fiber 
complaints | used in com- 

sumer items 


Fiber 


(Labarthe. “Ten Thousand and One Customer 
Complaints,“ Textile Kesearch Journal 4, 328.) 

At the International Congress of Man- 
Made Fibers in Paris, a representative of 
the man-made fiber industry, reported on à 
United States survey in which consumers 
were asked their dislikes about various übers. 
The next table lists the fibers covered in 
the survey, and the percentage of dislikes 
each received. (The percentages add up to 
more than 100, in that some people disliked 
more than one fiber.) 


Dissatisfaction with various materials 


Fiber: Percent 
Catton secret ant Sec a 5.5 
2727. S 21.3 
Biles re ee ees 21,9 
S A AA E a 31.6 
0 A —TT—— 55.6 


(America’s Textile Reporter, vol. LXVUL 
No. 42.) 

In view of the major share of the total 
textile market supplied by cotton, these fg- 
ures are a noteworthy testimonial to the 
consumer satisfaction it gives. Nylon 
silk received 4 times as much mention 
dissatisfaction as cotton, wool 6 times, and 
rayon almost 11 times. 


ton 


1956 


The cotton industry, through the National 
Cotton Council, maintains close contact with 
and household markets through ex- 

ve programs of market research. 
Trained investigators have interviewed lit- 
rally thousands of merchandise managers 
and buyers in both large and small cities. 
These retail executives, who obviously rep- 
resent the most authoritative source of such 
information, agree that complaints on cot- 
textiles are negligible in relation to the 
tremendous volume sold, Complaints relat- 
— to the fiber itself are virtually nonexist- 


Nationwide Federal surveys of consumer 
erences in apparel and home furnishings 
Ve further conclusive testimony. The lat- 
est (1955) United States Department of Agri- 
survey shows cotton to be the over- 
in inne favorite in most items of clothing. 
housedresses it is preferred by 94 percent 
Of women customers, in sleeveless blouses by 
Percent, short-sleeved blouses by 50 per- 
cent, summer skirts by 77 percent, shorts by 
Percent, summer slacks by 73 percent, 
Summer street dresses by 48 percent, anklets 
by 73 percent, and aprons by 81 percent. 
Moreover, preferences for cotton were found 
have increased substantially as compared 
2 findings made in a smiliar study con- 
Ucted in 1946. 
1 Let's look realistically at some of the qual- 
ties which consumers desire in fibers and 
is Where indicated, and where brevity 
not violated, authoritative technicai 
are will be cited. These are not cotton 
‘ustry opinion, but scientific facts. They 
are not stretched to prove a point. To- 
day's consumers have become too discrim- 
10 ting to be long impressed by claims made 
or promotional effect without regard for 
Scientific accuracy. 
STRENGTH 
Piber strength is important to custom- 
oe because it is closely related to wear. 
tons strength is roughly 100,000 pounds 
Per square inch, or about the same as steel; 
and it is the only major fiber that actually 
in strength when wet. The special 
ce of this latter quality is that ap- 
Parel fabrics often are subjected to their 
tio, severe strains while wet from perspira- 
n, laundering or rain. 


Wet strength of common fibers 
Wet strength 


Piber: (percent oj dry strength) 
Wee A E ee ee 110-130 
Viscose rayon (regular - 385-65 
— NSS - 60-70 

G Gun). - 84-90 
ee . — 84-86 
F a 100 

IRONS Fe wal i Os tes ne LS 80-90 


Wet or dry, the strength of seams is of 
ot importance from the customer point 
View, Seams of garments made from 
tor “surfaced fibers tend to pull apart 
y the obvious technical reason that the 
98 slip and slide easily over each other. 
ton does not have this weakness, 
` LAUNDERABILITY 
Cotton freshness” is no idle advertising 
apan, for cotton is easily the most launder- 
Of fibers. In service tests performed by 
co United States Department of Agriculture, 
tton sheets have withstood more than 275 
Use-launderings. Government tests also have 
demonstrated that blends of rayon and cot- 
are inferior to all-cotton fabrics in both 
and appearance after laundering. 
a fabrics can withstand high temper- 
atures, vigorous agitation in washing ma- 
and strong alkaline detergents, 
ough some special finishes require milder 
tment, Cotton is less likely to retain oily 
roll, and particularly odors, than are man- 
Made fibers, 
SHRINK AND STRETCH STABILITY 


naay consumer wants a garment that will 
d its size and shape. Woven cotton fab- 
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rics are the only ones which can be stabilized 
mechanically so that they will shrink less 
than 1 percent. Or they may be stabilized 
with resins which react with the cellulose 
and become part of the fabric. 

Cotton is naturally resistant to stretching, 
In contrast, garments of manufactufed cellu- 
lose fiber have been known to stretch out of 
size and shape as the result of simply hang- 
ing in a closet. \ 

COMFORT 


The comfort of cotton clothing is so out- 
standing that it has long been universally 
acknowledged as one of the fiber’s major vir- 
tues. No other fiber feels so good, or is more 
certain not to irritate, in contact with the 
skin. One primary scientific reason is cot- 
ton's high absorbency. It readily transmits 
moisture away from the body, a characteristic 
important not only in apparel, but also in 
bed clothing and upholstery. Nonabsorbent 
fibers, such as nylon, orlon, and dacron, are 
deficient in this vital function. Their lack 
of moisture transmission, coupled with a 
smoothness that causes the fabric to lie flat 
on the skin, makes hydrophobic fabrics hot 
and -sticky in warm weather, cold and 
clammy in cold weather, and uncomfortable 
in both, 

- COOLNESS 

For coolness, garments should be porous, 
yet strong enough to withstand active wear. 

Because of its strength, and because its fab- 
rics can be made highly permeable to air and 
moisture, cotton is a natural for hot weather 
garments. Its ability to absorb perspiration 
without weakening, and to release it rapidly 
to the atmosphere, makes it particularly cool 
and comfortable. Since cotton yarns do not 
slip and slide, they can be woven into open 
constructions which maintain their stability. 

a FREEDOM FROM STATIC 

A major factor in the satisfactory perform- 
ance of textiles is freedom from statie. 
Probably everyone has been a victim of the 
unpleasant shock created by sliding across 
automobile seat covers made of plastics or 
nylon, 

Suits, socks, and dresses which develop 
static charges have an undesirable tendency 
to pick up lint. Because of this tendency; 
such clothing may return from the dry 
cleaner looking little better than when it was 
sent, Static may also cause garments to 
cling to the wearer uncomfortably. 

The following table gives the order of 
electrostatic susceptibility against synthetic 
rubber, and indicates which fibers build the 
greatest electrostatic charges: 


Nylon- 

(Lehmicke, Static and Textile Processes, 
American Dyestuff Reporter 38, 853.) 

CRISPNESS AND SOFTNESS 

The cotton fiber occupies an intermediate 
position on the softness scale. By suitable 
construction, fabrics can be made either 
crisp or soft. : 

Crispness may be intensified by various 
treatments, the most familiar being the ap- 
plication of starch after laundering, Dur- 
able crispness may be achieved by parch- 
mentizing with strong sulfuric acid, and by 
other chemical processes well known to the 
trade, 

At the other end of the scale from crisp- 
ness is the quality of soft drape. Cotton 
fabrics of excellent draping quality can be 
made by proper selection of construction, 
and by various finishing techniques. Again, 
the untreated cotton fiber occupies an inter- 
mediate position, subject to modification as 
the fabricator may specify. 
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WRINKLE RESISTANCE 


Wrinkle resistance is the result of several 
different factors, some relating to the con- 
struction of the fabric, others to the inher- 
ent properties of the fiber, The crease re- 
sistance of eotton, while not normally equal 
to that of some of the other fibers, has been 
improved steadily in the past decade, and 
this improvement is continuing. Crease 
resistance treatments combined with larger 
yarn sizes and more loosely woven fabric 
constructions, are now being used in entirely 
new and attractive types of fabrics, particu- 
larly tweeds and winter cottons. 


WEAR RESISTANCE 

Cotton rates very high in resistance to 
wear in actual service. Probably the most 
extensive service tests on record are those 


-conducted by the Quartermaster Corps of the 


Army. While wearing garments made from 
various fibers, soldiers crawled on the 
ground, climbed trees and walls, passed 
through brush barricades, and squeezed 
along narrow passageways between brick 
surfaces. The outstanding performance of 
cotton garments in these tests was a major 
factor in their adoption as the standard 
outer clothing used by the military in the 
field. 
HEAT RESISTANCE 


Heat resistance embraces resistance to 
melting, to changes in dimension, and to 
discoloration. There is no danger of melt- 
ing cotton fabrics by using too hot an 
iron, dropping cigarette embers, or similiar 
failures to exercise proper care. Cotton re- 
tains its dimensions at ironing temperatures 
other fibres cannot stand. 


COLOR FASTNESS 


Cotton is especially adaptable to vat dyes, 
which are the most serviceable known today. 
Government-conducted studies of 1,000 ap- 
parel fabrics over a 7-year period, includ- 
ing women’s and children’s garments of wool, 
silk, viscose, acetate, and cotton, showed 
cotton to have the best all-around color 
fastness of all the fabrics tested. It had 
the best resistance to fading from launder- 
ing, dry cleaning, and light, and was par- 
ticularly superior in resistance to fading 
from perspiration. 


RESISTANCE TO SOILING ` 


While accurate scientific evaluation of the 
soiling tendencies of fabrics is difficult, the 
evidence points to the conclusion that cot- 
ton soils no more easily than other fibers. 
It is commonly recognized, of course, that 
cotton has much less tendency than hydro- 
phobic fibers to pick up and hold olly dis- 
colorations caused by contact with the skin. 

The winning research paper in a contest 
conducted by the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists offers as a 
conclusion, “For the particular fabrics stud- 
ied (cotton, rayon, dacron, nylon, acetate), 
cotton appears to soil less readily than nylon 
or dacron, while rayon and acetate are in- 
termediate,"* 


WEATHER PROTECTION . 


Recognition of tightly woven cotton 
fabrics as a weather shield is underscored 
in the following statement by a key Army 
official (S. J. Kennedy in American Dyestuff 
Reporter 34, 511): “The abandonment of 
wool in outer garments of Army combat 
clothing has been one of the most important 
changes in military textiles during the war. 
The fact that an overcoat itself weighs 
7 pounds, and gains an additional 7 pounds 
when it becomes wet, was one factor con- 
tributing to this change. More important, 
however, was the fact that lighter weight 
cotton textiles showed themselves to be far 
superior in wind and water resistance in all 
controlled laboratory and field tests as well 
as in actual combat.” =f 

* 


LUSTER 4 
Cotton fabrics can be manufactured with 
almost any desired degree of luster, de- 
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pending upon the variety of cotton, type 
of yarn, fabric construction, and kind of 
finish., The normally subdued luster of 
cotton is usually preferred, yet where high 
luster is desired, it can be achieved without 
difficulty. 

VERSATILITY 

Any objective evaluation leads incescapa- 
bly to the conclusion that no other fiber can 
approach cotton in adaptability to many and 
varied uses. From exquisite web-like sheers 
to heavy industrial belting, from elegant eve- 
ning wear to rivet-reinforced overalls, the 
cotton fiber demonstrates almost unbellev- 
able versatility. 

To increase its natural versatility still fur- 
ther, cotton responds to science as fully as 
do the chemical fibers. Moreover, it has the 
advantage of responding to a field of science 
not applicable to man-made fibers, notably, 
the science of genetics. 

In applying to cotton such scientific disci- 
plines as chemistry and physics, the research 
worker starts with a basically superior raw 
material. Technical achievements thus far 
attained are proof positive that cotton is 
as truly at home in the laboratory as on the 
farm. - 

In no small measure, cotton's strong mar- 
ket position results from its inherent fiber 
structure. This submicroscopic, marvelously 
intricate structure of cotton cannot now be 
duplicated in the laboratory, and it seems 
quite unlikely that it will be in the foresee- 
able future. Herein lies much of the secret 
of cotton’s launderability, high fiber 
strength, toughness, and general durability. 

Herein also lies much ot the secret of why 
cotton is far more popular than any other 
fiber, both with those who buy textile prod- 
ucts and with those who sell them. 


Trumanism Years Recalled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp and include extraneous matters, I 
wish to insert an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of Friday, 
April 13, 1956, together with an article 
by David Lawrence appearing in the 
same issue of that paper. 

It is extremely unfortunate that a 
former President of the United States 
should so insult the intelligence of our 
people as was the case in the speech by 
Harry S. Truman on his recent Iowa tour. 

The editorial and article follow: 

ROAD TO VICTORY 

Former President Truman has told an au- 
dience in Iowa that the Democrats are on 
the road to victory again today just as they 
were in 1948, and for the same reasons. 

If this is true, the former President has 
little reason to be proud of the road he is 
traveling. His speech was a typical perform- 
ance—a mishmash of distorted facts and 
half-truths. Still, in its way, it was shrewdly 
calculated to have its desired effect. 

To listen to Mr. Truman is to wonder how 
the farmers have escaped the concentration 
camps at the hands of this administration. 
One would think that the President and 
Secretary Benson have but a single thought 
in mind—to grind the last farmer into the 
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dirt. Referring to the farm bill, if it can 
be dignified by that name, Mr. Truman de- 
clared: “I don't know what Ike is going to 
do with that bill. He would like to veto it, 
of course, because it is directly contrary to 
his philosophy of reducing farm prices. 

However, this is an election year, and he may 

well decide that it's the better part of valor 

to sign the bill in an effort to get reelected.” 

This is politics as Mr. Truman plays the 

game. If the President vetoes this bill, that 
will prove he wants to reduce farm prices. 
If he signs it, that will prove he is just 
another politician trying to get himself re- 
elected. The former President does not con- 
cede so much as the possibility that his suc- 
cessor might act from a conviction as to what 
is best for the farmers and for the country. 
As Mr. Truman states the case, the President 
is damned if he signs and damned if he ve- 
toes. 
What Mr. Eisenhower will finally decide to 
do is any one’s guess. That the political 
pressure on him is great is best evidenced by 
the fact that 48 Republicans in the House 
and 15 in the Senate deserted him on the 
final votes. The President may decide to 
swallow his distaste for some of the bill's pro- 
visions and sign it after all. Or he may 
decide that the bill, on balance, is so bad 
that he will have to take the political risk of 
vetoing it. 

If he decides to take the later course, he 
can point to some Democratic support for 
his views. For example, Senator HOLLAND of 
Plorida told his colleagues during Wednes- 
day's debate that the bill, as it came back 
from conference, was a “vastly worse bill” 
than when it first passed the Senate: The 
l-year extension of fixed 90 percent price 
supports on basic crops, he said, makes it 
obvious that we are “playing politics with 
this vital economic question of the prosper- 
ity of the farming population.” All that this 
bill will do, he added, will be to “enhance 
surpluses (now amounting to $9 billion), fill 
up more warehouses and more ships, and 
cause them to overhang the market with 
even greater harm than results from the sur- 
pluses which now hang over it. After all, we 
know that the crux of the entire situation is 
the immense surplus which hangs over our 
heads and destroys markets.” 

In short, this is a bad bill. Its desirable 
features are overbalanced by the injury it 
promises to do to the farming population. 
But it is easy to picture it as a panacea for 
farm ills and to accuse those who oppose it 
of wanting to drive down farm prices and 
destroy the farmers. It will not be easy, in 
an election year, for the President to with- 
stand the pressure from those who have no 
scruples about traveling this “road to vic- 
tory.” 

TRUMANISM YEARS RECALLED—SINCERITY OF 
EISENHOWER Is SEEN AS OUTWEIGHING “GIVE 
EN HELL” TECHNIQUE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Eleven years ago to this day Harry S. Tru- 
man was starting his career in the White 
House. He was a humble man, awed by the 
responsibilities of his office. He reached a 
high degree of popularity because he seemed 
to be interested in the public welfare rather 
than in politics. 

But ambition soon seized him, and he be- 
gan to listen to and accept as gospel what 
politicians and organization bosses told him, 
He dispensed favors to his cronies and made 
a sorry record in allowing important officials 
in the Internal Revenue Service, which col- 
lects the Nation's taxes, to go unpunished for 
their misdeeds. 

Out of this and other errors came the 1952 
campaign cry of the “mess in Washington.” 
One of the biggest complaints was about the 
corruption in the different departments of 
Government where favors were given to spe- 
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cial interests—eyen to the point of quashing 
prosecutions. 

Today, Mr. Truman is trying to come back. 
He has taken to the stump, assuming that 
the American people have forgotten why they 
voted so overwhelmingly against his admin- 
istration in November 1952. For while Gen- 
eral Elsenhower was popular, he never would 
have won the election if the people had not 
been deeply dissatisfied with the incumbent 
administration. It was a negative verdict— 
against the party in power. The country 
knew little about what the Republican poli- 
cies would be, and cared less, 

For 3 years, the Democrats have had a 
chance to divert the attention of the public 
from the mistakes of the past but now Mr. 
Truman, fortunately for the Republican 
strategists, is out making speeches stirring 
up memories of “Trumanism” and all that it 
connotes, Thus, the former President, in his 
latest speech, proudly boasts: 

“I know what I am talking about, I had 
to fire some pretty important people while I 
was President." 

Who were those “important people"? Cer- 
tainly, Henry Wallace was one of them and 
the whole truth about that episode wasn't 
revealed at that time. Mr. Truman claimed 
he hadn't approved a speech by Mr. Wallace 
delivered in New York at Madison Square 
Garden. But Mr. Wallace now testifies that 
Mr. Truman heard the speech read to him 
paragraph by paragraph and did approve. 

Another important person fired was Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. Here was a man who 
had served his country brilliantly in World 
War II and was making a wonderful record in 
handling the postwar problems in Japan. 
This was apart from the matters in contro- 
versy in Korea, Yet such a distinguished 
servant of the people was fired without so 
much as the courtesy of an advance notifica- 
tion, General MacArthur found out about 
his dismissal from a radio announcement. 

Nor was General MacArthur given a hear- 
ing. If even a minor Federal employee is 
accused of anything, he has a chance to learn 
the nature of the charges, so he or his attor- 
ney can have an opportunity to answer them. 
The so-called liberals of today make quite 
a point of this right. The other day the 
Supreme Court held that a teacher couldn't 
be fired summarily just for pleading the fifth 
amendment and had to be given a hearing. 
If General MacArthur was guilty of insub- 
ordination, he was entitled to a court-martial 

ing. 

But the fact is that Mr. Truman was de- 
fiant of all rules of government as well as 
courtesy. He believed in one-man govern- 
ment. Early in 1952 he ordered the entire 
steel industry seized, although there was not 
a single statute permitting it. The Supreme 
Court later denounced the action as a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, 

Mr, Truman in boasting In his 
about how he fired important people ar 
vising Mr. Eisenhower to fire Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson. But the difference is 
that President Eisenhower r sin- 
cerity and honesty and doesn't feel that Mr. 
Benson should be fired for his policies unless 
they are proved wrong. The White House 18 
supporting the Benson policies. 

More speeches by Mr. Truman will be help- 
ful to the Republicans, because they will 
awaken memories of what the Truman ad- 
ministration stood for. The President's 
press secretary, James Hagerty, s for 
Mr. Eisenhower, commented; “I don’t believe 
that Mr. Truman by his own standards can 
recognize accomplishment when he sees it.“ 

There was a time when Mr. Truman was 
humble, but today he believes in “give em 
hell” speeches. He misjudges the intelligence 
of the electorate if he thinks such a tech- 
nique will be effective Tor the Democrats 
against Dwight Eisenhower, whose sincerity 
and honesty have so favorably impressed the 
American people, 
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Model Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Students of the social studies classes of 
the Genesee County high schools last 
month conducted a model congress at 
the Le Roy High School. Organized like 
the Congress of the United States, the 
Committees of the model congress 
analyzed some 90 bills, of which 9 
reached the floor and were acted upon 
in the plenary session. 

Preceding the committee meetings, 
there was an invocation by the Rev. Her- 

rt Cory; a welcome by Dr. Donald 
Horr, superintendent of the Le Roy Cen- 

Schools; a general orientation talk 

Mr. Eugene Webster; and an address 
by our former colleague in this House, 
former Representative Donald O'Toole, 
Of New York. Miss Mary Lou Smith 
acted as chairman of the plenary session. 

This was the second annual model 
Congress sponsored by the Robert Morris 

Studies Council, and it was an out- 
Standing success from the standpoint of 
€ducational value and student interest. 

I regret that the pressure of work here 
Made it impossible for me to attend the 
Congress in Le Roy, but it is a pleasure to 
Call this commendable undertaking to 
the attention of my colleagues here in 

© House. It is a splendid example of 
paluable and imaginative training in the 

€sponsibilities of self-government, and 

the students and faculty who cooperated 

make it a success deserve the warmest 
applause. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 

ker, I include in the Recor the text 
Of the bills that were acted upon by the 
Plenary session of the Congress, together 
With the names of the sponsors and the 
action taken on these measures. 
Resolved, That a copy of the agenda of this 
Plenary session of the model Congress held 
tt LeRoy, N. T. March 9, 1956, be sent to 
Teated States Congressman HAROLD C. OSTER- 
the for the purpose of making it a part of 

e public record. 

P The titles of bills passed by this congress 
hall be included in this document. 

Offered by Larry Richenburg, Elba, N. Y. 


Buu NO. 1 


(LeRoy Central School; JoAnn Mangafrida, 
Virginia Peterson) 
A bill to allow private industry to bulld a 
hydroelectric plant at Niagara Falis 
Be it enacted, That private industry be 
ren the right to build a hydroelectric 
Plant at Niagara Falls, this plant to be sub- 
Ject to Federal regulation in matters per- 
ing to rates, issuance of bonds, and the 
table of the organization, 
Yes, 50; no, 30. 
Brit No. 2 
(Elba Central School; Ronald Dziuba, 
Charles Zambito) 

4 bill to restore parity at 90 percent on 
basic commodities and provide for a soil 
bank program. 

Be it enacted, That— 
(a) The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 

Amended, is amended to read as follows: 
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The level of support to cooperators shall 
be 90 percent of the parity price for the 
1956, 1957 and 1958 crops of any basis agri- 
cutural commodity with respect to which 
producers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to formulate and establish a soil- 
bank program on crops of wheat, cotton, 
corn, and rice, under which producers shall 
be compensated for reducing thelr acreages 
of the commodity below their farm acreage 
allotments established under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

To be eligible for such compensation the 
producer (1) shall reduce this acreage of the 
commodity below his farm acreage allotment 
within such limits as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may prescribe, (2) shall specifically 
designate the acreage so withdrawn from the 
production of such commodity, and (3) 
shall not harvest any crop from, or graze, the 
reserve acreage unless the Secretary deter- 
mines that it would be in the national inter- 
est to permit grazing and gives cousent 
thereto 

(e) Producers shall be compensated for 
participating in the acreage reserve program 
through the issuance of negotiable certifi- 
cates which the Commodity Creait Corpora- 
ticn shall redeem in the commodity or in 
cash in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

(d) The Secretary may terminate any con- 
tract with a producer if the Secretary deter- 
mines that such termination would be in the 
public interest. 

(e) The Secretary of Agriculture shall pre- 
scribe such regulations as he determines 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 

Disapproved. 


Bru No. 3 


(New York State School for the Blind, Ken- 
neth Cross) 
A bill for the provision of economic aid to 
South America 

Be it enacted, That the Treasurer of the 
United States be instructed to appropriate 
$2 billion, to be allocated at the rate of $200 
million per year for 10 years, for the purpose 
of improving economic conditions of South 
American countries friendly to the Western 
powers. 

Secrion 1. The expenditures made under 
this bill shall be supervised by a three-man 
committee to be appointed by the President. 

Sec.2. Not less than one-eighth of the 
money allocated to each country shall be 
utilized for the improvement of sanitation. 

Sec, 3. Not less than one-third of the 
money contributed herein shall be expended 
for the improvement and development of 
industry. 

Sec. 4. Within the next 5 years, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall allocate 
to these countries a total of not less than 
$500 million worth of contracts for goods 
from factories thus built and improved. 

Sec. 5. Any act by a country receiving aid 
from the terms of this bill which indicates 
communistic sympathies, as decided by the 
appointed commissioner and ambassador of 
that nation, shall render the provisions of 
this bill void, insofar as relates to that 
country. 

Approved. 


BILL. No. 5 


{Oakfield-Alabama Central School; Robert 
Harding Lee Breckenridge) 

A bill to make life imprisonment and the 
death penalty mandatory to all persons 
convicted of selling narcotics 
Be it enacted, That life imprisonment be 

mandatory for all persons over 21 convicted 

of selling narcotics to citizens 21 years of 
age and older and the death penalty be made 
mandatory for all persons over 21 years of 
age convicted of selling narcotics to citizens 
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under 21 years of age. This law shall be put 
in effect in all of the United States of 
America, 

Yes, 50; no, 37; abstention, 7. * 


Br No. 7 


(Alexander Central School; Jolin Pautler, 
Steven Wiktorski, Jr.) 


A bill to restrict interstate traffic 


Be it enacted, That all commercial trucks 
be prohibited the right to drive all Sundays. 
The time prohibited shall be from 6 o'clock 
a. m. to 10 p. m. on Sunday. All trucks 
possessing a special license shall be permit- 
ted to drive all day Sunday and all week. 

Disapproved. 


BILL. No. 8 
(Batavia High School, Nancy Kibler) 


A bill to decrease the amount of Government 
aid to veterans 

Be it enacted, That the Federal Govern- 
ment confine the practice of free medical 
treatment for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities to 3 years after a veteran's discharge 
from the Armed Forces. 

Disapproved. 


— 


BILL No. 9 


(Le Roy Central School; Allen Cohen, 
Phoebe Call) 


A bill to establish an armed space station 


Whereas an armed space station would be 
the ultimate weapon in deterring aggres- 
sion; and 

Whereas the United States has the tech- 
nical Knowledge to achieve this: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That a commission of top Army, 
Navy, and Air Force scientists, together with 
civillan experts, be set up to organize a pro- 
gram to build a manned (or remotely con- 
trolled) space satellite capable of firing 
guided missiles with nuclear or thermo- 
nuclear warheads anywhere on earth; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this commission (sug- 
gested name, Ultimate Security Commis- 
sion) ascertain the amount of money per 
annum needed to build such a station by 
January 1, 1965, or prior to, depending upon 
intelligence and espionage reports regarding 
the success of the Soviet Union or other 
hostile countries in building such a station; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That these required moneys 
would come from, or be a supplement to, 
armed services appropriations, as to be de- 
termined by the national economy or other 
economical factors; and be it further 

Resolved, That although the primary ob- 
jective of this bill is stated in section I, if 
this project meets the requirements of sec- 
tions I and II, any other-scientific instru- 
ments, measuring devices, or similar things 
may be placed on the space station to fur- 
ther scientific development, 

Approved, 


The Soviet Formula for Central America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
written by my friend, Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, associate editor of World 
Affairs, and a member of the United 
States Special Diplomatic Mission at the 
inauguration of Brazilian President Jus- 
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celino Kubitschek early this year. The 
article is entitled “The Soviet Formula 
for Central America,” and describes, in 
vivid detail, the deceit which was prac- 
tised by Soviet sympathizers and Soviet 
agents in Guatemala. The same tech- 
niques of deceit and camouflage can be 
utilized by local dupes and traitors in 
other American republics. This article 
by Dr. Thorning is featured in the spring 
issue of World Affairs, a widely respected 
and nationally read magazine, which is 
published in Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SOVIET FORMULA FOR CENTRAL AMERICA 
(By Joseph F. Thorniñg) 

How was it possible for Soviet sympa- 
thizers in Guatemala, throughout 10 years, 
to deceive large sections of the local popula- 
tion and to keep a majority of United States 
intellectuals in the dark about what was 
happening in Central America? Was the 
establishment of “the first beachhead of the 
Soviet Union in the Western Hemisphere” 
a matter of accident, or of design? Were 
those who participated in this movement 
unaware of what they were doing, or were 
they subject to the discipline of the Krem- 
lin? Who were the North American 
journalists, radio commentators, and uni- 
versity professors naive enough not to 
understand the true nature of maneuvers 
which, on other continents, led to the crea- 
tion of Soviet Czechoslovakia and of Soviet 
China? It is in the answers to these ques- 
tions that one may seek the Soviet formula“ 
for the conquest of all the republics of 
Central America. 

Recently, in a masterly address at Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla., Ambassador José 
Luis Cruz Salazar of Guatemala gave a clear 
reply to the initial question proposed in this 
article. “Most of the Soviet agents and 
sympathizers in Guartemala,” this leader 
of the Liberation cause related, “sailed under 
the false colors of liberals, or Marxian So- 
cialists; the real Communists either re- 
mained in the background, or maintained 
the disguise of ‘agrarian reformers.’” ‘The 
truth was, as Col. Cruz Salazar added, that 
“men and women, some of them trained in 
Prague or Moscow, actively recruited young 
Guatemalan intellectuals and workers, or- 
ganizing them into cells and giving them 
systematic indoctrination in Marxist prin- 
ciples and tactics.” The prize example of 
this type of deceit was the description which 
Prof. Juan José Arévalo gave of himself as 
“a mystical Socialist.” Dr. Arévalo, who 
paved the way for the well-night total domi- 
nation of Guatemala by Kremlin agents, al- 
Ways spurned the title of “Communist.” 

Nevertheless, it was during the Arévalo re- 
gime (1945-51) that the notorious Mexican 
labor agitator (himself a product of Moscow 
indoctrination), Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano, arrived in Guatemala City in order to 
supervise the organization of labor unions. 
Lombardo Toledano's subaltern for this task 
was a youthful Marxist named Victor Manuel 
Gutiérrez. The-latter's comrade-in-arms in 
the labor movement was another local 
traitor, Carlos Manual Pellecer. The direct 
tie-in of these Guatemalan labor organizers 
and the Kremlin did not become apparent 
until the close of the Arévalo government in 
1951 when Luis Saillant, of France, boss of 
the so-called World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU) came to Guatemala. Shortly 
after Saillant’s arrival in Central America, 
lines of affiliation were established which 
subordinated the Guatemalan labor group 
both to Lombardo Toledano’s “Latin Ameri- 
can Workers’ Confederation” (CTAL) as well 
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as to the parent body (the WFTU). The 
chain of command was complete. By the 
time Arévalo left office, Soviet manipulation 
and control of the rank-and-file of Guate- 
malan plantation and industrial laborers 
were realities with which any local political 
figures had to reckon. And it must be noted 
that, although Professor Juan José Arévalo 
never was candid enough to claim that he 
carried a card, establishing his position in 
the Soviet hierarchy, he was an indispensable 
“front” for the Kremlin-dominated clique 
which took over Guatemala in 1951. 

In the meantime, a brutal murder rounded 
out the success of “Operation Deception.” 
Throughout the Arévalo administration, the 


“local dupes and traitors were apphehensive 


about the national popularity enjoyed by 
Col. Francisco Javier Arana, the Guatemalan 
Army Chief of Staff. This officer, an ardent 
champion of freedom against the Marxist 
elements in his country, was a candidate for 
the presidency. Although history cannot be 
written in terms of “what-might-have-been,” 
it is fair to assert that Colonel Arana was the 
only serious obstacle to the candidacy of 
the leftwing candidate, backed by Soviet 
agents and Soviet sympathizers, Col. Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman, The Soviet clique did not 
see fit to run the risk of a setback in free 
elections. In secret conclaves in Guatemala 
City, they recalled the amazingly simple 
direct action which had liquidated Eduard 
Benes and Jan Masaryk ih what is today 
Sovietized Czechoslovakia. Colonel Arana 
was summoned to a meeting outside 
the capital. At a narrow bridge, where his 
car was exposed to a barrage of machinegun 
fire, the best hope of the moderate elements 
of Guatemala was ambushed and killed. As 
a result of this assassination, Col. Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman (now a refugee in Soviet 
Czechoslovakia) took office as the Constitu- 
tional President of Guatemala in 1951. 

At this point, it is important to observe 
that, although many American newspaper- 
men failed to emphasize the significance of 
the Arana killing, there were some good re- 
porters, such as Edward Tomlinson, Jules 
Dubois and Clark Galloway, who stayed on 
top of the story and reported the facts, 
Journalists of the slick magazine set, how- 
ever, failed to interpret the Central Ameri- 
can scene to their huge North American 
public. A similar unawareness of history 
was evidenced among a number of State De- 
partment officials in Washington. One of 
these innocents was quoted, at the time 
of the 10th Pan American Conference in 
Caracas (March, 1954) as follows: Those 
politicos in Guatemala aren't real Reds. 
They're either cynical thieves or half-baked 
theorists.” Indeed, when I myself tried to 
alert one of the most responsible authorities 
in our capital to the progressively serious 
Soviet infiltration into Central America, I 
was advised that both Arévalo and Arbenz 
were “friendly to the United States of Amer- 
ica.” The next day, after this exchange of 
views in the State Department, I read in the 
New York Times that the leftist regime in 
Guatemala had sanctioned the reopening of 
the School of Marxist Studies in the capital 
of that nation, 

It is sad to relate that the most horrible 
mutilations and tortures backed up the les- 
son of the Arana assassination. A few of the 
details of this butchery were revealed by 
Keith Monroe in an article in Harper’s mag- 
azine (July 1955). His report, in part, reads 
as follows: 

“Some men's tongues had been pulled up 
by the roots and left dangling from their 
mouths. Other men got treatment I had 
never heard of before, nor imagined. I will 
not describe it.” 

Eyewitness descriptions are available, it 
may be added. The techniques, familiar 
enough in Soviet Budapest, Warsaw, Belgrade, 


foreign correspondents. 
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Bucharest, and Peking, had been transplant- 
ed to America; intense artificial light. day 
and night, focused upon the eyeballs of the 
victims; incessant tapping of scalpels upon 
the fingernails of those imprisoned without 
warrant or due process of law; and electric 
shock assaults upon the most sensitive or- 
gans of the human body. These tortures 
were applied, indiscriminately, to men or 
women, These were the devices utilized by 
mystical Socialists and Marxist philosophers 
in order to inflict Soviet slavery upon the 
freedom-loving citizens of Guatemala. Out- 
wardly, the butchers and torturers acted like 
ordinary human beings: they showed their 
faces wreathed in smiles dedicating rural 
schools; they posed in front of child welfare 
clinics kissing babies; they provided picnics 
in the countryside with free drinks, tasty 
sandwiches, music, and dancing. In the ab- 
sence of a Red army, as Ambassador Crus 
Salazar has pointed out, the local dupes and 
traitors were obliged to rely upon guile, 
conspiracy, demagoguery, and subversion. 
Their standard practice, politically, was a 
clever mixture of the methods of Tammany 
Hall and bigtime racketeers. Soviet gau- 
lelters, everywhere, know when to enact the 
role of smalltown bully boys and when to 
go into their act as good-time, vodka-drink- 
ing, rolstering clowns. 

This does not mean that the agerits of the 
Kremlin did not know how to exploit genuine 
local grievances. In Guatemala the stage 
had been set for agitation by the long mili- 
tary dictatorship and vicious suppression tac- 
tics of the Jorge Ubico gang. Many of the 
coffee barons of the Republic failed to read 
the handwriting on the wall—either a rea- 
sonable, fair distribution of the national rev- 
enue was in order or the field would be open 
to Soviet revolution. Abuses in the old order 
of things furnished the basis of the success 
which Leonardo Castillo Flores, another 
Moscow trainee, had in forming the Rural 
Confederation of Guatemala. If the arms of 
the freighter Alfhem dispatched from Soviet 
Poland had eyer reached the hands of Cas- 
tillo Flores’ farm militia, all the sacrifices 
and heroic leadership of Col. Carlos Castillo 
Armas, the liberator of Guatemala, might 
well have been in vain. Large sectors of the 
coffee and fruit workers would have been 
willing to fight for the apparent advantages 
that had been granted to them by the leftist 
regime, Righteous indignation about past 
exploitation also sparked the lightninglike 
progress which Soviet sympathizers had made 
in the whole educational system, from the 
elementary level to that of the so-called 
Democratic University Front in Guatemala’s 
topflight institution of learning, San Carlos 
University. The glitter of the land distribu- 
tion program also helped to mesmerize many 
Journalists, who 
would have been the first to identify and 
expose a Nazi-inspired reform movement in 
the American Republics, became as spell- 
bound as some of the local dupes when they 
were shown throngs of happy villages taking 
over the estates of corporations or wealthy 
landowners, 

Soviet collectivism, even today after the 
loss of millions of innocent people behind the 
Iron Curtain, has not been explained and 
elucidated as a system quite as inhuman and 
obscene as the Hitler terror. As long as 
Soviet sympathizers can ring the changes on 
the word “democracy” quite apart from its 
content, they may continue to dupe citizens 
of the free world as easily and as effectively 
as they did in Guatemala. Until peace advo- 
cates everywhere understand the nature, the 
techniques, and the record of Soviet colonial- 
ism in Guatemala, they will be exposed to 
the danger of Marxist collectivism on a 
world scale. 
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North Dakota Mother of Year Honors Go 
To Friend of Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16,1956 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I present the 
following article from the Valley City, 
N. Dak., Times Record of March 27, 1956. 
The brief account of Mrs. Case just be- 

to relate the many services she 

has rendered and the work she did for 

80 many years among the Indians of 

North Dakota. She has truly earned the 
Onors that have come to her. 

The article follows: 

ORTH DAKOTA MoTHER-oF-YeaR Honors Go 
to FRIEND or INDIANS 


Mrs. Eva Case, 60, who spent 34 years as a 
®choolteacher and in missionary work among 
Indians on Fort Berthold Reservation, 
been named the North Dakota Mother of 

the Year, 
Announcement of her selection was made 
ay by Miss Vera Bollinger, Valley City, 
State chairman of the American Mothers 
ttee of the Golden Rule Foundation. 
. Case is the wife of Rev. H. W. Case, 
director of Community Relations Ministry in 


North Dakota. The cou 
ple now reside in 
Bismarck 


Mrs. Case raised 5 children, 3 her own, & 
nephew, and a young woman of Indian des- 
ent, all of whom are living, and has more 

n fulfilled the qualifications for the 
rican Mother—that she be a successful 
ther, as evidenced by the character and 
Schievements for her individual children; 
t she be an active member of a religious 
body; that she embody those traits highly 
“garded in mothers: courage, cheerfulness, 
Patience, affection, kindness, understanding, 
and a homemaking ability; that she exem- 
p y In her life and conduct the precepts of 
he Golden Rule; that she have a sense of 
be ponsibility in civic affairs and that she 
Active in service for public benefit, and 
ly, that she be qualified to represent the 
Mothers of America in all responsibilities at- 
Ched to her role as the National Mother. 
h e five children brought to maturity in 
er home exemplify Mrs. Case's worthiness as 
Pita Mother of the Year. Harold W. Case 
in Government service with the Bureau of 
u lamation; Helen (Mrs. Helen Charles) 
aay with her family in Boulder, Colo., where 
er husband Is in public service; Lois (Mrs. 
rles Pratt) lives with her family in Fort 
Collins, Colo., where her husband is in busi- 
Vincent D. Case in an architect in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Dawnena Anderson (Mrs. 
Howell) now makes her home in the State of 
klahoma where her husband is in Govern- 
nt service. 

As children the five had their grade-school 

fducation at the Elbowoods Grade School, 
ever, no high school being available to 
them in that vicinity, further education work 
taken elsewhere by each, 
Pr Case was born at Lincolndale, West- 
ester County, New York State, and received 
* formal education at the Oneonta, New 
8 State Teachers College, and the Univer- 
ty of Colorado. She spent the major part 
Of her married life working with her hus- 
Re d, who is now director in the Community 
lations Ministry of North Dakota, in behalt 

„the Indian citizens of the State. 
tr tts: Eva Case has through the years con- 

buted much of her time and interest to 
*ducation through classroom instruction and 
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participation in community educational ac- 
tivities. 

“As a classroom teacher, Mrs. Case is an ex- 
perienced and efficient worker who com- 
mands the respect of students and teachers 
alike. Her interest and concern for every 
child under her guidance, and the personal 
followup of encouragement and assistance 
where needed. has many times rewarded her 
effort through the successful ventures of 
former students wherever they now reside. 
Much of this success can without doubt be 
atzributed to inspiration and courage in- 
stilled through the personality of Mrs. Case,” 
says Education Specialist Richard B. Wash- 
ington, now of Rosebud, S. Dak., and a for- 
mer associate of Mrs. Case. 

Although busy with the responsibilities of 
a mother and missionary, Mrs. Case has al- 
ways been extremely active in all forms of 
community work as well as statewide and 
nationwide work on Christian Indian affairs. 
According to another of Mrs. Case’s asso- 
clates, Ben Reifel, Area Director of Indian 
Affairs, “Mrs. Case was truly a mother of 
nearly all the Indian people of that (Fort 
Berthold) reservation. Her home was al- 
ways open 24 hours a day to the people of 
the reservation. No problem or trouble was 
too small or too great for Mrs. Case. She 
gave considerable encouraging and help- 
ful assistance in all instances. I know of 
no one more deeply concerned for the wel- 
fare of the nearly 3,000 Indians among the 
Gros Ventre, Arikara, and Mandan Tribes.“ 

A member of the Congrégational Church, 
she has spent some 34 years as a coworker 
missionary with her husband on the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, where she has aptly 
demonstrated a spiritual influence over her 
family and community. She is a member of 
a number of organizations among which are 
the DAR, Order of Eastern Star, Federated 
Women's Clubs and several for Indian-Amer- 
ican relationships, in all of which she works 
diligently. 

Nominated by Mrs. Robert Pruitt of 
Beach, Mrs. Case was selected-by a judging 
committee composed of Mrs. Gussty Fossum 
of Maxbass, 1955 North Dakota Mother of 
the Year, Mrs. Harold Belcher, Fessenden, 
Mrs, C. DeBoe, Jamestown, Mrs. Hans A. Han- 
sen, Valley City, Mrs. E. A. Handy, Washburn, 
and Mrs. Margaret Kinner of Jamestown. 

Mrs. Case is among 52 representative 
mothers selected by the 48 States, District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
She will travel to New York at a later date to 
participate in the presentation of awards and 
selection of the Nation's Mother of the Year. 


Outpost of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. HAROLD c. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, on 
this 8th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Israel as a state, I wish to join 
with my colleagues in saluting the brave 
and beleaguered nation that stands as 
an outpost of freedom on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean. 

Israel's history has been turbulent and 
harsh, but it has also been studded with 
inspiring accomplishments. With calm 
courage, indomitable will and prodigious 
industry, she has established herself 
firmly, against the hostile designs both of 
man and of nature, 
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While the future holds vast problems 
for her—both economic and military— 
Israel has proved that her spirit and 
morale are equal to the challenge. As 
a nation which experienced similar hard- 
ships and struggles in another century, 
we in the United States have every rea- 
son to feel the strongest bonds of sym- 
pathy with the Israelis, and to rejoice in 
each passing birthday. 

It is a source of satisfaction and reas- 
surance that the statesmen of the West, 
both within and outside the United Na- 
tions, are today bringing all the arts of 
diplomacy to bear on the problem of 
maintaining the geographical integrity 
of Israel and of her neighbors, as we are 
pledged to do. 

While the intermittent hostilities 
along Israel's borders have created a high 
degree of tension in the Middle East, 
Israel, on her eighth birthday, has every 
reason to be proud of her past and con- 
fident of her future. 


Distribution of Surplus Foods 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States Department of Agriculture is 
making great strides in the distribution 
of surplus foods. Under unanimous 
consent, I include the following release 
by the Department in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Foop Donations Up 65 PERCENT IN FIRST 

THREE QUARTERS OF FISCAL YEAR 


Donations of surplus foods by the United 
States Department of Agriculture reached a 
total of 1,400,200,000 pounds during the 
first 9 month (July through March) of the 
current fiscal year, 65 percent larger than 
distribution in the same period of last fiscal 
year, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture announced today. These donations 
of food are made to recipients in this coun- 
try and abroad under the direct distribution 
program conducted by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 

Eligible recipients in this country received 
$559,900,000 pounds of food, 42.9 percent more 
than in the same period of the previous 
year. Gains were made in distribution to all 
categories of recipients. Donations to 
schools, totaling 222,700,000 pounds, were up 
25.4 percent; donations to institutions, at 
80,100,000 pounds, were up 2.3 percent; and 
donations to needy persons increased 89.3 
percent to a total of 257,100,000 pounds for 
the period, These foods are being distribu- 
ted in this country to about 11,000,000 
schoolchildren, to 1,300,000 needy persons 
in charitable institutions, and 2,929,000 
needy persons in family units, 

In addition, foods are being distributed to 
needy persons in 74 foreign countries 
through 19 private United States welfare 
agencies, The foreign donations are made 
after provision has been made for the needs 
of eligible recipients in this country. For 
the 9 months, a total of 840,300,000 pounds 
of food was distributed overseas, 84 percent 
more than in the same period a year ago. 

The gains in distribution are the result 
of the intensified efforts being conducted 
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by the Department to make fullest use of 


period in distribution to recipients in this 
country, which were already at a high level, 
and substantial gains were made in foreign 
donations under provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act, 

During the January—March 1956 period, the 
first sizable deliveries were made of canned 
and frozen pork and lard purchased under 
the Department's surplus-removal program, 
In that period, too, deliveries of wheat flour 
and cornmeal under Public Law 311—begun 
in the previous quarter year—were expanded 
considerably. The new law authorizes this 
distribution, strictly as a relief measure, to 
needy persons only. 

The January-March figures also include 
the first deliveries authorized under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson's an- 
nouncement of December 14, making wheat, 
corn, rice, and dry beans available to both 
domestic and foreign recipients. 

These figures also include deliveries to date 
under the program implementing President 
Eisenhower's offer of food to help the victims 
of Europe's severe winter. 

Commodities distributed to users in this 
country during the current year are butter, 
cheese, nonfat dry-milk solids, canned and 
frozen pork, lard, sweetpotatoes, rice, dry 

Sbeans, wheat fiour, cornmeal, shortening, 
fresh prunes, corn, and wheat. Commodi- 
ties donated for foreign distribution are but- 
ter and butter oil, cheese, nonfat dry-milk 
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solids, rice, dry beans, shortening, corn, and 


Domestic distribution of surplus foods is 
operated under a plan which follows the 
policy of full utilization of State and local 
government facilities. The Department de- 
livers the commodities, free of cost, in car- 
load lots to States after they have made sat- 
isfactory arrangements for distribution. 
States agencies determine the eligibility of 
recipients, and assume full responsibility for 
all distribution within the State. 

After domestic needs have been provided 
for, efforts are made to use surplus foods to 
feed hungry and needy persons in foreign 
countries. The foods are donated to private 
United States welfare agencies and distrib- 
uted by them in the foreign countries. 

In this country, 38 States and Alaska are 
currently participating in the program of do- 
nation of foods to needy persons in family 
units. The following table shows the num- 
ber of persons in family units certified as 
eligible to receive donated commodities, and 
the actual mumber recelying them as of 
March 1. 1955: 


Number of } = 
State persons Number of 


eligible recipients 

286, 548 244,472 
270, 702 248, 793 
87,4 22, 24% 
11.812 10, 035 
2,071 1.417 

70. 307 674.221 

3E, 500 33,366 
04, 330 78, 718 
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Bale Number of | camber of 


Tugltne recipients 
— 
Nentuck r 254, 926 233, Z4 
Louisiana. z 194. 206 1:5, h 
34, Z. 0.4872 
11. 288 11, % 
12.277 4 
118, 98} 109, %% 
12, 718 ond 
145, 894 181. 
2,000 2, w0 
11 d 
10, 266 Ra 
20, SRI 17, 482 

45, M7 41.901 
12. 62 12, 458 
14, 687 11.8 
1 130 4:3, 3A 
269, 096 251, 0 
Pennsylvania _. W, 272 7s, 068 
Rhode Island _. 2-2 11, 464 10, Ht 
South Dako 29, 709 25.27 
— 13, K 11. 7 
. 220 . ASN 
28, KÖD 21.403 
6, 210 A, 165 

mi, 441 50, Sa 
. 2 a 
215, 013 200, 687 
1 613 S 51 

711 1.7 

not 
3, u 988 2. vas, 974 


i New York bas entered the progrum, but actual di 
tribution had not begun as of March 1. 

The following tables show the quantities 
and estimated cost of surplus foods donated 
for domestic and foreign use: 


Quantities of surplus foods donaled for domestic and foreign use, fiscal year 1955 and estimated July 1—Mar, 31 fiscal year 1956 


[Million pounds] 


re a E. 


Domestic 
Forcign distribution | Total distribution 
School Institutions Needy persons Total 
Commodity aie 
Fiscal July-March Fiscal |Juty-*farch| Fiscal |July-Mareh| Fiscal |July-March| Fiscal jJuly-March| Fiscal |July-M arch 
year fiscal yeur year Hasen yeur year fisenl year year l year year fiseal year year Bscal yet 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1950 1955 1956, 1955 1956 1955 15 
——— 
e e ,,, / , , OE RS IIR Oe Oe ee 77. 
Heet, oanuned : 24.3! | iC os 
Buer 181. 8 
Butter oll. wi 
© <==. 7 iss. 6 
ccc |", gee vibe Pilea 1.2 
Corn meal. 0 4.0 
Flour, whea 3 Ass 
Tarinaa 2 21.7 
Milk, nonfat dry.. 3 w24 
York, canned and fi 7 7 
Potatoes, Wert. pie TY NENT, (SS at 
Rie cee 5 no 
Shortening + 5 ries 
Wheat. = 148.8 
MD tide fee ones epee! 2 11.5 6 2 
— 
N 9 1,084.3 1. 4002 


1 Butter equivalent of 39.8 million pounds of butter oil. 
3 Butter equivalent of 76.8 million pounds of butter oil. 


Includes cottonseed oil. “i 


+ Includes several commodities in limited amounts: Cranberry sance, canned neS 
honey, and trish potatoes in fiscal year J955 and fresh prunes, fiscal year 1056, 
+ Les than 50,000 pounds, 


Cost of surplus foods donated for domestic and foreign use, fiscal year 1955 and estimated July 1—Mar, 81 fiscal year 1956 


Commodity 


Mutter 
Hutter oil.. 
Cheese... 


Corn...... i 
. Footnotes at end of table. 


Fiscal July-March Fiscal |July-March| Fiscal 


(Million dollars} 
Domestic 


Institutions Needy persons 


fiscal year 
1986 


Foreign distribution | Total distribution 
— — tf 
uly-March| Fiscal |Juty-Mare” 
year year fiscul your year fiscal x. 
1955 1950 10 
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Cost of surplus foods donated for domestic and foreign use, fiscal year 1955 and estimaled July t-Mar. 31 fiscal year 1956—Continucd 
[Million pounds] 


Foreign distribution | Total distribution 


Institutions Needy persons Total 
Commodity Se r. 
July- March Fiscal Juls- March] Fiscal |July-March| Fiscal |July-March| Fiscal |July-March| Fiscal |July-March 
fiscal year year fiscal year fiseal year fiscal year year fiscal your year fiscal your 
1056 5 1055 1056 1955 1956 


26 

38 

Milk, nonfat dry 76.4 
Pai cunnod and frozen. . 7 
„ SW oo 5 

Sho 14 7 
Whee 7.4 
5 

—— TS ORAS ns 414 


1 Less than $50,000. 
* Includes cottonseed oil, 


t Includes several commodities in limited quantities: Cranberry sauce, canned 
figs, honey and Irish potatoes in fiscal year 1955, and fresh prunes fiscal yeur 1956, 


Not Enough Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
ous consent to extend my re- 
Marks, I include an editorial in the Ap- 
Dendix of the Record. This editorial is 
a recent issue of the Shelbyville 
News and pays a very fine and de- 
Served tribute to my colleague Mrs. CECIL 
Harpen. 


NoT ENOUGH POLITICIANS 


Heas old story of the one rotten apple in 
barrel of good fruit is nowhere as appro- 
te as when applied to politicians and 
ly held opinions of them. 
many people today think of politicians 
some sort of personification of all that is 
10 pt, all that is incompetent, and all that 
evil in American Government, 

The fact is that, by and large, a vast ma- 
ty of our politicians are honest and hard- 
King people performing a good job of 

ng the public’s governmental affairs. 

Unfortunately, a comparatively small 

ke ber are corrupt or incompetent—or per- 

Ps both. These are the rotten apples who 

tend to spoil the reputations of the far larger 
number in the minds of the public. But 
there is a very simple way to reduce the 
umber of bad politicians, and that is for 

y more average, decent Americans to as- 

e more interest and a more active role in 
tesa party affairs and in government 

As Hoosier Congresswoman CECIL HARDEN 

declared only the other day, America needs 
re politicians. Speaking before a con- 
Vocation at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Harpen said that not enough persons 
take Part in political campaigns and elec- 
tions, which is unhealthy, and our system of 
government would be strengthened if all 
ericans took an interest in politics. 
is room in politics for everyone 
not only is there room but there is also a 
Breat need,” Mrs, HARDEN said. 
We agree with Mrs. Harpen that there is 
à great need for more citizens to assume a 
active part in politics, for if they did 
50, then there would be less need for com- 
Plaint ding the very few who fail to 
erve as they should serve. 


The first and most basic action in regard 
to political activity is, of course, to vote in 
every election. But in addition, there also 
is an important need for every citizen to 
learn about political issues and something 
more than the mere names of those who 
seek public office. 

Everyone cannot be a candidate for office, 
or an officeholder—nor can everyone be a 
political party official. But it is possible— 
and desirable—for every citizen to take an 
active interest in political party affairs and 
in Government, After all, the political par- 
ties and the Government belong to the peo- 
ple, and the people at large can have the 
kind of political organizations and govern- 
ment they want. But they can have neither 
by merely wanting them, 


The Forgotten Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a letter which I received 
from a constituent, Mr. Frank J. Shurtz, 
who is chairman of the membership 
committee in the Muskingum County 
Barracks No. 454, Zanesville, Ohio, His 
letter is as follows: 

THe FORGOTTEN SOLDIER 

Yes; the forgotten soldier, the boy of the 
First World War who marched away in 1917, 
with a prayer in his heart and a song on his 
lips that he would not come back till it's 
over, over there, 

Yes; he marched away to fight and die for 
a cause he thought was right. Some never 
returned, but sleep eternally in Flanders 
Field, 

It is now nearly 38 years since this same 
boy marched away. He was paid a dollar a 
day for his service. No, he didn’t complain, 

Now he is asking for an adequate pension 
to help sustain him in the remaining twi- 
light years of his life. 

Never before has Congress waited so long 
to take care of the soldier of pervious wars— 
he has become the forgotten soldier. 

The veterans of more recent wars have 
received much under the GI bill and its re- 
lated benefits. The years have taken their 


toll of many First World War veterans, so 
it is only right and fitting for those remain- 
ing that they should receive a pension after 
waiting for so many years. Many are now 
disabled and cannot work. 

Congress certainly cannot be so busy with 
the confusion of world affairs that they can- 
not take time to consider the plights of the 
Doughboy of 1918—the forgotten soldier of 
1956. 

Salaries of all Government employees and 
of the Members of Congress themselves have 
been increased in recent years. Is there no 
help for the forgotten soldier? He does not 
ask for more than is due him—he asks only 
that he not be the forgotten soldier, 


FRANK J. SHURTZ, 
Chairman, Membership Committee, 
Muskingum County Barracks, No. 
454, Zanesville, Ohio. 


The Oresteia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, 
Va., recently completed a unique and 
pioneering project. The faculty and 
student body have produced a full- 
length color-sound motion picture of a 
classic Greek tragedy, The Oresteia, by 
Aeschylus. . The language spoken 
throughout the film is ancient Greek, 
but there is a commentary in English. 
The original musical score was written 
by Dr. Henry Hallstrom of the Randolph- 
Macon faculty and the choreography 
was under the direction of another mem- 
ber of the faculty, Eleanore Struppa. 
The Washington premiere of the film is 
scheduled at the Dupont Theater on May 
8, at 8 p. m. Its New York premiere was 
held last month. The review of the film 
by Dr. Antony E. Raubitschek, associate 
professor of classics at Princeton Uni- 
versity, is a great tribute to Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College, which we in 
Virginia conceive to be one of the Na- 
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tions. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
quote herewith Dr, Raubitscheck's re- 
view: 

Greek tragedy appealed to the eye as well 
as to the ear: dance and action were com- 
bined with music, song, and speech. All 
that is left to us are the scripts of song and 
speech, and these texts have been studied, 
interpreted, and translated by generations 
of scholars. Greek tragedies have been oc- 
casionally performed in the original lan- 
guage, but in such performances the spoken 
word has been emphasized; moreover, they 
‘were unique events witnessed by only a few. 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College has been 
the scene of Greek plays since 1909, and 
annually since 1925; they were all produced 
with music, dance, and song, directed by 
Miss Mabel Whiteside, professor of Greek. 
Finally in 1954, on the occasion of Miss 
Mabel's retirement, the three plays of 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia were produced by her 
and her faithful pupils, and this perform- 
ance has now been recorded on film as a 
living and lasting monument to a great 
teacher and as a permanent contribution to 
American culture and learning: In 1955, 
Miss Mabel's successor, Fordyce W. Mitchel, 
who also helped with the filming of the 
Oresteia, put on another play, and we all 
hope that he and the college’s energetic pres- 
ident, William F. Quillan, Jr., will keep the 
tradition of Greek plays alive at Lynchburg. 

Those who know and love Greek tragedy 
will enjoy the film most, for they will hear 
for the first time the immortal words of the 
poet spoken and sung in his language and 
by his characters, and they will see, as did 
the ancient audience, these characters dance 
and act upon the stage. This is not to say 
that the film presents a bookish and anti- 
quarian imitation of what may have been an 
ancient play. Miss Mabel's Oresteia is full 
of youthful liveliness and creative enthusi- 
asm, it is classical rather than ancient. 
Hence it is bound to appeal also to those 
who have never read a Greek play in the 
original or in translation. It will stimulate 
their interest in the mainspring of western 
drama, and thus contribute to their deeper 
understanding of our cultural heritage. To 
all of us will it come as a pleasant surprise 
and as a profound revelation that Greek 
tragedy is not a series of speeches and con- 
versations but an artful combination of mu- 
sic, dance, song, and action; it is in the truth 
the Musikdrama of which Richard Wagner 
wrote and which he tried to revive in his 
own operas. 

The film follows modern conventions in its 
frequent closeups. The narrator, Frank 
Groseclose, explains in English the action 
without interrupting or disturbing it. The 
plays have been shortened, especially in the 
dialogue sections, but the action remains 
complete and intelligible. The director and 
producer, Nicholas Webster, is to be praised 
not only for his skill and his competence but 
especially for his taste, his patience, and his 
modesty. He permitted the playwright to 
present his own play and let the actors do 
their assigned tasks. He enjoyed the sery- 
ices of the Capital Film Laboratories, Inc. 

It may seem unfair to single out for praise 
the performance of the main characters since 
the entire cast acted, danced, and spoke 
superbly well. Nor is it perhaps an accident 
that in a play in which all parts are taken 
by young ladies (remember that the ancient 
plays were acted by men), the female 
characters are especially well represented, 
make a deep impression, and reveal the poet's 
genius and their own talent: Klytaimestra, 
Judith Weller; Kassandra, Elizabeth Scarff; 
Elektra, Jeannette Hume; and Athena, Julia 
Wolfe. The chorus of the Choephoroi (the 
second play of the trilogy) is thrilling in its 
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graceful modesty, its colorful movement, and 
its dramatic fervor. 

The most impressive thing about the 
whole performance is the fact that the entire 
production originated in the college. Elea- 
nor Struppa (dance; assisted by alumna 
Helen McGehee), Henry Hallstrom and Violet 
Older Tears (music; the orchestral parts were 
performed by the National Symphony under 
Howard Mitchell), to mention but a few, are 
all members of the faculty. The students, 
alumni, professors, and administrators of 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College can be 
proud of their film, and they should be 
grateful to all those who helped them, 

Miss Mabel's Oresteia is not only a docu- 
ment of the past brought to life by the de- 
votion and energy of a great teacher, it is 
also a signpost pointing to the future. As 
this film goes out into the world, it will be an 
inspiration and an encouragement to 
teachers and students of schools and colleges, 
There is no better way to strengthen human- 
istic studies than to combine the efforts of 
various departments toward the active 
understanding of the great works of our 
civilization, especially in the field of litera- 
ture. This has been done and is being done 
in Lynchburg and it can and should be 
done elsewhere. 


North Dakota Republican Officials Unani- 
mous in Opposing Benson Sliding Scale 
Philosophy—Endorse Farm Bill Passed 
by Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, just so 
no one gets the idea that North Dakota 
is divided on the Benson sliding scale 
proposals, I have the pleasure to present 
with these remarks several communica- 
tions which indicate the strong feeling of 
Republicans in my State who had the 
choice of fighting against the adminis- 
tration on the farm bill or selling out the 
small, family-type farmers of North 
Dakota. I am proud that every single 
Republican State official and every con- 
gressional Representative from my State 
fought the Benson sliding scale pro- 
gram. The following communication 
are self-explanatory: 

Strate OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Bismarck, April 12, 1956. 
Hon. USHER L. BURDICK, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Burpick: Enclosed is a copy of 
& letter sent to President Eisenhower today 
by telegraph. 

I thought you would be interested in know- 
ing that the State officials of North Dakota 
nave taken this stand on the farm program 

With best regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Ben Meter, 
Secretary of State. 
Hon. Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
The President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you to sign the farm bill that is 

before you now which has been passed by 
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the Congress of the United States. North ` 
Dakota is dependent on farm income, Our 
farmers are in great need of help, and I urge 
that you give this your best consideration 
and approve this measure. 

MILTON RUE, 

Member, Republic National Committee 
jor North Dakota. 

APRIL 12, 1956. 
Hon. Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Our Dear PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned 
Republican State officials of the State of 
North Dakota, urge you to sign the farm bill 
as it is drawn. Our farmers need help and 
need it soon, 

We feel that this bill is the best solution 
that we have at the present time. However, 
we do ask that Congress continue to work 
toward a bill that will take care of the farm 
problems in a satisfactory manner and on a 
long-range basis. 

Again, We ask and urge you to sign the 
present farm program bill. 

Very truly yours, 

Norman Brunsdale, Governor; Leslie R. 
Burgum, Attorney General; Albert 
Jacobson, State Treasurer; Math Dahl, 
Commissioner of Agriculture and La- 
bor; Ernest D. Nelson, Public Service 
Commissioner; Ben Meier, Secretary of 
State; Berta E. Baker, State Auditor; 
A. J. Jensen, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance; Martin Vaaler, Public Service 
Commissioner. 


Capehart Challenges Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr, HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Liberty (Ind.) 
Herald in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

CAPEHART CHALLENGES DEMOCRATS 


Senator CAPEHART is not waiting until after 
the Republican and Democratic State con- 
ventions to meet the issue on the farm prob- 
lem. 

He is branding the Democratic program as 
espoused by Claude R. Wickard as outright 
socialism. 

Wickard is unopposed for the Democratic 
nomination, as CAPEHART is for the Repub- 
lican, It is probable both will win the re- 
spective nominations without difficulty, if 
not by acclamation. 

Ordinarily a candidate waits until after the 
nomination to join the issues. Not so with 
CAPEHART. He accepts Wickard as the Demo- 
cratic spokesman on agriculture and he Is 
meeting him head on, 

The Senator is performing a public service 
when he does so because it means that plenty 
of time will be taken for discussion in order 
that the people may thoroughly understand 
the question. 

It marks a clean line of division between 
the two political parties. 

CaAPEHART claims that the farmer is on 
the verge of an era of unprecedented pos- 
terity unless the Nation goes off on the eco- 
nomic tangent advocated by Wickard. 

Naturally, there will be no great farm 
prosperity if the Government takes over the 
program and pays the farmer a living wage. 
If the Government does this, the Govern- 
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Ment will tell the farmer what he has to do 
to earn his money. 

He will end up as a hired man, no matter 
what pleasanter term may be dreamed up 
the Democrats to describe his status. 

This is what CaprHART means when he says 
he Wickard policies mean socialism with 

Government telling the farmer what to 

and how to raise it. It means further 

the Government would follow the farm 

Product on to the end of tha route—the 
family dinner table. 

CargHart points out that for years the 
Government has been spending billions to 

the farmer produce more. Now he 
has Produced enormous surpluses which 

ce the whole price structure of farm 
Products, 

Therefore the Government, in paying an 
exorbitant price for the solution of one 
Problem, has only created another. 

ere is no overseas market for the sur- 
Pluses because the Government has been 
pending more billions to teach foreign 
armers how to produce more than thus 
eliminate markets for Americans. 
å If we try to give away the surpluses, we 
nor the markets of the foreign farmers 
nd arouse howls of protests from the 
Tecipients of our tax money. 

As Carrnarr points out, any solution such 
as Proposed in the compromise farm bill 
d out by a Democratic Congress, merely 

elays the ultimate solution. 

t The real hope, and the one that will be 
ming if Democratic politicans stop 
tinkering with the issue, is for new uses for 
farm Products in industry. 
de is where actual solution lles—in the 
tural field of supply and demand. And 
hig T ig confident the demand will ex- 
D Ust the supply if the problem is ap- 
Do cnead from a scientific rather than a 
litical standpoint, 


Billion-Dollar Prescription 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16,1956 


8 Mrs, FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Peaker, recently Senator MARGARET 
c NASE Suru introduced a bill to provide 
ditional funds for medical research, 
cal research facilities, and assist- 
3 to medical education. There ap- 
Ts in the current Saturday Review a 
sta rt article giving a succinct, clear 
no tement covering the situation as it 
thee is and the grave need of assistance 
be exists. Trusting the House mem- 
am will take the trouble to read it, I 
inserting it as part of my remarks: 
BILLION-DOLLAR PRESCRIPTION 
(By MARGARET CHASE SMITH) 

We human beings act strangely. With the 
the Ption of our moral and spiritual values, 
Ut e priously most important thing to us is 

Ones ur own life and the lives of our dear 
"Way. and our friends. Yet we don’t act that 
We | We pay little attention to our health. 
get our health for granted. We don't 
of ie Lerned about it until we have lost part 

And sometimes that is too late. 
lion t in America last year we spent $10 bil- 
We Or cocktails and other spiritous liquors, 
Spent $5 billion for tobacco. We spent 
Taq Million for chewing gum. But when 
Senate ted on the floor ot the United States 
te that we spend an extra $200 million 
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a year for the next 5 years on the better 
care of our health, some people were shocked. 

“How could you possibly spend that much 
money?” these people have asked. “Why 
$200 million a year for 5 years is $1 billion.” 
Indeed it is. One billion. Forty-nine bil- 
lion less than our drinking bill during those 
same 5 years. Twenty-four billion less than 
our smoking bill. More than $250 million 
less than our bill for chewing gum. 

Having made that comparison, I ask my 
questioners a question: 

“Is $1 billion really a huge sum to spend to 
help protect and perhaps prolong 165 million 
American lives?” 

I think most people will agree that it is 
not. And here is my prescription: 

1. For medical research, spend $500 million. 

2. For medical research facilities, spend 
$150 million. 

3. For assistance to medical education, 
spend $350 million. 

I believe that my prescription is unique in 
one very important respect. It is long- 
range medicine—something that we in this 
country have never attempted before. 

As I am not a doctor, or even a nurse, I 
may be suspected of snap diagnosis. This, 
however, is not the case. I have been con- 
cerned with medical research for a long time. 
I do want to acknowledge, though, that my 
thinking was crystallized by an editorial in 
a great Maine neswpaper, the Bangor Daily 
News. The title the editorial writer chose 
was “How About $1 Billion for Health?” 

The most thorough study to date of the 
impact of illness upon our national economy 
was made in a 6-month-long investigation by 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in 1953 and 1954. I have leaned 
heavily upon my readings of those hearings 
in reaching my own conclusions. More re- 
cently, criticism of inadequate Federal sup- 
port for medical research has come from the 
distinguished reports of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. In these reports there is a recurrent 
plea for a 5-year program. I am frank to 
state that the arguments of the Commission 
have had a great influence upon me. But 
the detailed dosage that follows is my own 
formula. 


1. MEDICAL RESEARCH 


At present the research and training pro- 
grams of the National Institutes of Health 
have a current budget of approximately $100 
million a year. I would double this budget, 
making it $200 million a year, an added 5- 
year cost of $500 million. 

Perhaps I should explain, for the benefit of 

those who are not so close to Government as 
I am, that the National Institutes of Health 
together make up the foremost research 
agency of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. They have 
extensive laboratories of their own, probably 
the finest laboratories in the world, certainly 
the best Government laboratories anywhere. 
But two-thirds of their funds are spent in 
support of research and training in non-Fed- 
eral medical institutions. In this extra- 
mural research and training each institute 
(there are seven: cancer, heart, mental 
health, arthritis, and metabolic diseases, 
neurological diseases, and blindness, dental, 
and microbiological) is aided by a National 
Advisory Council. Council members are citi- 
zens outstanding in medical science, educa- 
tion, and public affairs. They review all ap- 
plications for grants, and make recommen- 
dations on these to the Surgeon General, who 
in his turn requests appropriations from 
Congress. 
Historically the councils have been ham- 
pered by our system of annual appropria- 
tions, Frequently they have not been able 
to attract the most qualified men to short- 
term jobs. And many research projects have 
been turned down because their continu- 
ance over the necessary span of time could 
not be guaranteed. 
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The more fundamental research becomes 
and all the experts agree that it is funda- 
mental (sometimes called pure“) research 
we need above all else—the less predictable 
is the time involved. Testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee early in 
1956 reminded us, for instance, that 33 years 
passed between (a) the time that the pan- 
creas was found to contain the secret of dia- 
betes and (b) the time when the secret was 
identified as insulin. Would anyone today 
begrudge the money spent in hunting down 
that elusive chemical, which, when finally 
discovered, saved millions of lives? x 

By making $500 million more available to 
the National Institutes of Health, I do not 
claim to solve the problem of basic research. 
But I do feel that the Institutes would be 
given a degree of flexibility in supporting 
long-range studies. It seems pertinent to 
note, at this point, that long-range investi- 
gation means most in the little understood 
8 ae which have their worst 
crippling effects in our grow ro} on 
of older citizens. 2 — 


2. MEDICAL RESEARCH FACILITIES 

Early this year Senators Lister Hill and 
Styles Bridges introduced a bill. to provide 
$90 million over the next three years to 
match construction grants for medical re- 
search facilities in medical schools, hos- 
pitals, and private foundations in all parts 
of the country. The Senate passed the bill 
unanimously and the measure is now before 
the House. Under my 5-year prescription 
I would extend this 3-year proposal to cover 
5 years at the same annual rate of $30 
million; a total of $150 million. 


3. MEDICAL EDUCATION ASSISTANCE 


Senator Hill also introduced, together 
with a dozen other Senators, another bill 
to provide $250 million to match grants for 
construction of medical-school buildings. 
This bill has been strongly endorsed by the 
American Medical Association and almost 
unanimously by medical school deans. I 
would increase this appropriation by $20 
million a year—from $50 million to $70 
million—for a 5-year total of $350 million. 
That total approximates two estimates made 
by the National Fund for Medical Educa- 
tion (of which Herbert Hoover is honorary 
president) regarding the needs of the Na- 
tion's medical schools. 

My billion-dollar prescription is now com- 
plete. 

I admit that $1 billion may appear to be a 
large amount for taxpayers to carry in addi- 
tion to the burden they carry at present. 
But I call your attention to the fact that 
the American people unhesitantly footed a 
1954 bill of $1,700,000,000 for research on 
military weapons alone. This is eight-and- 
one-half times the annual rate I propose for 
medical research expansion. May I point 
out that our national defense and our na- 
tional security are no stronger than our 
national health, on which our Federal Goy- 
ernment's research spending is less than 1 
percent of the national budget? 


Compare the current $100 million research 
and training budget of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health with the $90 million appro- 
priated at the last session of Congress for 
research activities in the Department of 
Agriculture. Add to this $90 million the sum 
of $250 million which is paid out to farmers 
for soil conservation. I do not want to imply 
that I am not heartily in favor of greatly ex- 
panded agricultural research. I know, of 
course, that much of such research benefits 
us in our studies of the diseases of man. 
And I have always supported farm-research 
activities. But I think it is about time this 
country brought research on human lives up 
to the level of research on animals and 
plants. 

I referred earlier to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee hearings 
on the impact of disease on the national 
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economy. The committee found that four 
diseases alone—heart, cancer, tuberculosis, 
and arthritis—have resulted in an annual 
loss of 370 million man-days of work and 
that the annual cost to the Nation from all 
ilinesses is roughly equivalent to the total 
income-tax revenue, or $30 billion a year. 
Alongside that enormous loss, my proposed 
expenditure of $200 million a year would 
seem & very modest investment. 

Would it be a sound investment for a 
banker? 

Over the last decade alone medical research 
has added 5 full years to the life expectancy 
of the average American. We all know some- 
thing of the wonders of penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, isoniazid, cortisone, and a host of 
other battlers against disease. These mi- 
raculous products of medical research, along 
with new surgical techniques and -blood 
plasma, have brought about these percentage 
reductions in the death rates of some of the 
major killers and cripplers: 


Percent 
% 77 
Appendicitis „ 69 
Acute rheumatic fever 66 


Now let us translate this into economic 
terms. The National Office of Vital Statistics 
reported that in 1954 approximately 350,000 
Americans under the age of 65 died of cancer 
and heart disease alone. This is greater than 
the total of Americans who lost their lives 
in the armed forces during the Second World 
War and the Korean war together. Remem- 
ber that those wars last not 1 year but ap- 
proximately 7 years. 

Those 350,000 deaths of 1954 occurred, as 
I baye stated, among people under 65, people 
in their productive years who otherwise 
would have been at work, earning money, 
producing goods and services, and consuming 
as well. Moreover, these people would have 
been paying taxes which would have gone, 
in part, to pay for research which would 
have helped to preserve their own and other 
lives. 

In an earlier year—the year 1951—a study 
of federally aided rehabilitation revealed 
that 8,00 people who were returned to work 
had been on public assistance prior to re- 
habilitation, at a cost of $5,700,000 annually. 
The cost of their rehabilitation was $4 mil- 
lion. These people are now employed. In- 
stead of being tax-consumers they are tax- 
payers. 

When we consider that chronic diseases 
account for 88 percent of the disability of 
the approximately 2 million physically handi- 
dicapped people in the United States, we can 
see that the economic benefits to be derived 
from medical research on disabling diseases 
would be vast. The research would more 
than pay for itself. 

I have been asked whether my billion 
dollar prescription for our national health 
amounts to socialized medicine, I have pub- 
licly and privately stated for many, many 
years that I am opposed to socialized medi- 
cine. The 5-year program that I propose 
would have no aspects of socialized medicine. 
It is in keeping with recommendations and 
endorsements made by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, the American Medical Association, 
medical-school deans, and such outstanding 
doctors as Paul Dudley White, the eminent 
heart specialist who treated President Eisen- 
hower. 

Perhaps because he is the heart doctor of 
the President, Dr. White's own words have 
a great dramatic and impressive meaning to 
the American people on the need for expan- 
sion of medical research. Dr. White has 
pointed out that current heart research is 
severely limited because of lack of money. 
Testifying before a Senate committee, as a 
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member of the advisory council of the Na- 
tional Heart Institute, Dr. White said he had 
been forced to use his own money for re- 
search because there were not sufficient Gov- 
ernment funds. 

His was only one of a tremendous backlog 
of worthy projects, running into millions of 
dollars, for which the advisory councils have 
no money. As long as this backlog exists 
qualified people are being denied the oppor- 
tunity to save life. 

If one of the Armed Forces can build up a 
25-year supply of hamburgers, and if another 
can spend hundreds of millions of dollars on 
a fighter plane that could not fly, I say we 
can afford to appropriate funds to give our 
children and our children’s children the best 
in medicine. 


Cleveland Clinic Doctors Develop New 
Heart Surgery Technique 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, surgeons at the Cleveland 
Clinic, by utilizing an ingenious heart- 
lung machine, have developed a promis- 
ing new technique in heart surgery which 
involves complete stoppage of the human 
heart. 

The Cleveland Clinic Quarterly, pub- 
lished today, reports that eight times re- 
cently these surgeons have caused the 
human heart to stop beating, drained it 
of all blood, and repaired serious con- 
genital defects. 

My city of Cleveland, which is pio- 
neering in many phases of medical re- 
search, is immensely proud of this work 
by Drs. Donald Effier, William Johan 
Kolff, L. K. Groves and others, includ- 
ing Dr. F. Mason Sones, the cardiologist 
member of the team. The Cleveland 
Clinic, one of the outstanding medical 
centers in the Midwest, is typical of the 
organizations encouraging research in 
our area. 

But I am especially gratified at the 
part played by Dr. Kolff, the inventor and 
developer of the heart-lung machine, 
since I was instrumental in arranging for 
him to come to the United States from 
Holland. 

About 7 years ago I was informed that 
the Cleveland Clinic was interested in 
bringing Dr. Kolff from Holland to be- 
come associate professor of experimental 
medicine at the clinic. Inquiry into the 
Immigration Acts revealed that he could 
be admitted as a research professor. He 
arrived here in 1950, has subsequently 
become a citizen of the United States, 
and his family has followed him over. 
Since coming here, Dr. Kolff has worked 
intensively on this device and other re- 
search. He has succeeded in developing 
a machine which, for the duration of the 
surgery, substitutes for the human heart. 

This is a notable discovery and will 
be listed among the many other contri- 
butions that have been made to the 
United States by people who come to us 
from other lands. We are grateful to 
those who, like Dr. Kolff, come here and 
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do honor to their new land. And we may 
be proud that the United States offers 
an intellectual climate that stimulates 
and encourages such work. All the 
world is the benefactor of this discovery 
and the relief of human suffering that 
will derive from its use. s 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I inserting herewith the full 
announcefhent by the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation: 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE CLEVELAND CLINIC 

FOUNDATION 


A new operating technique involving com- 
plete stoppage of the human heart may open 
the door to more intricate and precise heart 
surgery than has ever before been possible- 
A description of the new technique was 
published today in the Cleveland Clinie 
Quarterly. 

Eight times in recent weeks, Cleveland 
Clinic surgeons have caused the human 
heart to stop beating for as long as twenty 
minutes, drained it of all blood, and repaired 
serious congenital defects in its interior. 
Circulation and respiration in the patients 
have been maintained by a new-type heart- 
lung machine also announced in the same 
publication. 

Unintentional stoppage of heartbeat has 
always been the most dreaded accident in 
any form of surgery. Yet, movement 
the heart and active bleeding during car- 
diac surgery have been serious handicaps 
to the delicate work required. In working 
with any other organ of the body surgeons 
insist that the operative field be dry and 
immobile, so they can see their work clearly 
and use their instruments with precision» 
Doctors consider this a fundamental re- 
quirement. 

Doctors have attempted in a number of 
ways to reduce heartbeat and blood no. 
to approach these ideal conditions. The 
most common method, hypothermia, in- 
volves “refrigerating” the patient, bringing 
the body temperature down to about 83° 
with a corresponding reduction in body 
metabolism. This slows both heartbeat and 
blood flow. Complete stoppage has been op- 
posed as a surgical technique because of thé 
threat of oxygen starvation of the heart tis- 
sues (anoxia). 

In 1954, an English surgeon named Melrose 
developed a technique for inducing com- 
plete heart arrest. After considerable re- 
search he applied this new method in 2 
number of human cases. Exact data and 
the results have not appeared in scientifi¢ 
publications. In late 1955 Melrose descri 
his procedure in a personal communication 
to Dr. Willem Kolff, a member of the re- 
search division of the Cleveland Clinië 
Foundation, and suggested its application. 

Drs. Donald Effier, Willem Kolff, L. 
Groves and others at the Cleveland Clini 
were conducting an intensive series of car“ 
diac laboratory experiments when they hi 
of Melrose’s work. The addition of the heart 
arrest technique to their operative experi- 
ments produced such striking results that 
they decided that its use on a patient was 
justified. 

The first subject was a 4-year-old child: 
He had been born with a large opening be- 
tween the heart's chambers. Diagnosis was 
made by Dr. F. Mason Sones, the cardiologist 
member of the team. 0 

After by-passing the blood flow through 
Kolff’s heart-lung machine, Dr. Emer injec 


-potassium citrate into the patient's heart. 


and within seconds it was motionless a 
flaccid. The electrocardiogram attached to 
the patient registered a complete absence 
heartbeat.. An incision was made in the right 
ventricle of the heart and it was immediately 
drained of all blood. In the absence 
bleeding and motion, the interventricular de 
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fect was easily identified, and carefully closed 
With fine silk stitches. 
When the heart was closed, blood flow was 
ed through the heart, and the po- 
fessium solution was immediately washed 
Way. The heart promptly resumed rhy- 
beating of its own accord, without 
Massage, electric or chemical stimulation. 

e heart arrest technique has been guc- 
cessfully employed by the Cleveland clinic 
team in eight consecutive cases, all published 
in the quarterly. Two patients died later 
— the post-operative period; the remainder 
Ne to be doing well. No complications 
Mage attributable to the arrest tech- 


The new technique seems to reduce the 
hazard of fibrillation, or other abnormal 
tic uns. A frequent cause of death, fibrilla- 
pl n has been one of the most feared com- 

ications in all heart surgery. 
the significant developments have aided 

Clinic in their work on congential (birth) 
ne defects; a new diagnostic aid employed 
Dr. Sones, and Dr. Kolff's artificial lung. 
een Sones, a cardiologist at the clinic, 
been using a high-powered fluoroscope, 
Called an image amplifier, which makes it 
N to televise images of the heart on 
arge screen, and record them on film. 
count now only two heat X-rays per second 
uld be taken, and the relatively weak and 
oe fluoroscopic image could be seen only 
a darkened room. The image amplifier, 
Cle with a grant made through the 
lang and Area Heart Society by the Cleve- 

d Federation of Labor, creates a picture 
large and bright enough to be seen by a team 

diagnosticians In a well-lighted room. 
haa new application of the image amplifier 
chapio ren of immense value in locating and 

ting heart defects, and in determining 


What {cal course, if any, must be fol- 
loweg, E 4 y. 


eine Kolff's artificial lung differs in prin- 
die from the widely used bubble-type 

nator. 
na the Kolff lung; blood is redirected from 
ty through a series of polyethylene 
om which are exposed to a constant flow 
Cate As in the human lung the deli- 
to Polyethylene membrane allows oxygen 
Pass through and replenish the blood. 
tub being pumped through 7% yards of 
m ing, the blood has gathered almost as 
Uch oxygen as it received normally from 
lungs, and it can be sent through the 
Velo es to nourish the body. Funds for de- 
lang ment of the lung came from the Cleve- 
Pounaren Heart Society and Cleveland Clinic 

tion research money. 


Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


tot PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
ü previous appeals which our dele- 
— flood committee and other mem- 
tio have made to the House Appropria- 
reli, Committee respecting the fiood- 
the. Program for Massachusetts and 

Northeast, we hereby respectfully 
tain urge that the House Appropria- 

Committee take early action to ex- 
ree a 


pproval of various specific and 

sets remedial and protective proj- 
now under consideration. 

heecent Severe snowfalls in our area 

Ve increased our deep concern. The 
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periodic recurrence of flood disasters 
requires expeditious action to set up com- 
prehensive and appropriate flood pro- 
tection. 

As we have pointed out, delay in acting 
upon feasible measures proposed will 
merely serve to increase the risk of future 
damaging floods and thus constitute 
great peril to many communities already 
sorely beset by the heavy floods of last 
year. 

We respectfully urge that the Appro- 
priations Committee, in the exercise of 
its wise discretion, after considering the 
evidence, establish its own standards as 
to what may constitute adequate funds 
to inaugurate planning, construction, 
and general flood protection work on a 
basis of efficiency, speed, and generosity. 

We further urge that the hearings be 
expedited as much as possible in order 
that suitable legislation may be reported 
to the House at an early date for consid- 
eration and action in order to accelerate 
the progress of vital projects in the area. 

The pertinent recommendations fol- 
low: 

The Massachusetts congressional delega- 
tion presents the following recommenda- 
tions with reference to pending legislation 
and respectfully urges the adoption of the 
following program: 

1. For construction, operation, and main- 
tenance appropriations: 


Budgeted Recom- 
item, 1957 
fiseal year | mended 
1 $1,976,000 | 81. 978. 000 
Rare Fan e 1, 150, 000 1, 150, 000 
Birch Hill (mauintenance and 
Dai. a use 13, 000 13,000 
Buflumville.__. 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
Fast Brinfictd — Ha, 000 840, 000 
Hodges Village. — Bt), 000 360, 000 
Knightsville (operation and - 
muintenaner) eei 16, 000 16, 000 
North Adam 2, 000, 000 2. 000, 000 
Tully (operation and main- 
CODEN) O se 13, 000 13. 0% 
Worvester diversion. 2 840, 000 840, 000 
2. For engineering and planning: 
Budgeted 
item, 1957 | Recom: 
fiscal year | mon, 
Westville (authorized)... None 1 $100, 000 
West Hill (thorized)... None 2 100, 000 
Lit tho ville (State concurrence 
FiVEN) onsen sseeen sss None 3 100, 000 


State concurrence given. 

2 Subject to State concurrence. 

3 Subject to authorization. 

3. For the Army engineers snagging and 
stream clearance fund and section 212 proj- 
ects for general operations in all Massachu- 
setts river basins: 


Budgeted | Recom- 
item, 1957 menda- 


fiscal year tion 
& ing and clearing. =-~} _ $500,000 | ' $5, 000, 000 
Ses. 212. — — ---| 1,000,000 5, 000, 000 


1 Subject to completion of current enginecring studies, 

Snagging and clearing projects, up to $100,- 
000, are authorized by section 208 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1954. This section per- 
mits stream clearance, up to $100,000 on 
any one stream, without specific congres- 
sional authorization. 

Section 212 projects are authorized by sec- 
tion 212 of the Flood Control Act of 1950. 
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This section permits small flood prevention 
projects, up to $150,000, without specific 
congressional authorization. The project 
must be complete within itself, be econo- 
mically justified and not be in an area in- 
tended to be protected by a larger flood-con- 
trol project. 

Snagging and clearing and section 212 
funds would supplement Operation Noah re- 
habilitation measures already undertaken by 
the engineers in the flood-disaster areas of 
Massachusetts by providing permanent 
flood-prevention works in the following 
basins: 

Connecticut, Thames, Blackstone, Merri- 
mac, Charles, Neponset, Housatonic, Hoosic, 
Ipswitch, Mystic, Little, and other streams 
and waterways in the State where the Army 
engineers deem protective measures to be 
necessary. 

4. On the following navigation and beach 
cabinet Projects, your committee recom- 

s: 


EE 


N Budgeted R 
item, 1957 menen! 
year | mended 
Fall River Harbor $500,000 | $1, ono 
Mystic River -f 7,500,000 ont 
Tow: Rives sess ate 302, 000 32, 000 
Fore River (Weymouth)... 300, 000 500, UO 
Revere Beach shore protection. 75, 000 75, 000 


And we also urge upon the Appropriations 
Committee early favorable action on pending 
requests for appropriations for all other 
navigation and beach erosion projects in our 
State. 

5. The delegation urges immediate con- 
sideration of H. R. 7870, introduced by Mr. 
McCorMack, and companion bills, approved 
in principle by Secretary of the Army 
Brucker, and designed to give the engineers 
authority to complete urgently necessary 
projects costing up to $500,000 without fur- 
ther specific congressional authorization. 

6. We favor the principle of disaster in- 


. surance and urge the Congress to continue 


its consideration of and report upon pend- 
ing measures in this fleld so that action may 
be taken during this session. 

7. For the various recommendations of the 
New England Governors’ Conference, and the 
New England Council, we once again bespeak 
every possible consideration by the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

8. Thirty thousand dollars for survey of 
the Neponset and Charles Rivers (request of 
Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts). 


1 Merrimac Basin: $90,000 for removal of 
sandbar in the Merrimac at its mouth near 
Newburyport (request of Mr. Bates): $500,- 
000 for local flood-prevention projects (re- 
quest of Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and 
Mr. LANE). 

Charles River Basin: Stream clearance of 
the Charles River near Newton (request of 
Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts). 


Resolution Adopted by Kansas Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WINT SMITH 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE Of REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- & 
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tion are holding their convention in 
Washington this week. I deem it fitting 
and proper that I insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the resolutions adopted at 
the 58th annual conference of the Kan- 
sas Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Each and every 
item in these resolutions deserves the 
attention of every loyal American. But 
of course, I assure you that there is 
nothing in these resolutions that will 
give aid and comfort to that group of 
so-called intellectual, international 


minded one-worlders who so often are 


saying, “Patriotism and nationalism are 
the stumbling blocks that prevent Amer- 
ica from assuming its rightful place as 
the leader in the world.” 

I know of no other organization that 
has done more to preserve America and 
its constitutional form of government 
than the DAR. It is the only organiza- 
tion that can draw a draft on me. I 
have never found them wrong—they are 
the elite corps of those who desire to 
preserve basic American concepts. 

I commend these resolutions to my 
colleagues. Read them—ancient Amer- 
ican doctrines that have stood the test 
of time. To those of you who live in a 
climate where the fogs of European so- 
cialism constantly blow in from the 
Atlantic and obscure our ancient Ameri- 
can principles—read what these ladies 
from the high plains of Kansas are 
thinking about UNESCO, Federal aid to 
education, right to work, immigration, 
un-American activities, Bricker amend- 
ment, and peaceful coexistence. 

These ladies of the Kansas Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion just do not believe you have to be a 
social radical to be fashionable. 

The resolutions follow: 

AMERICAN History MONTH 

Whereas a true appreciation of American 
history is important to good citizenship and 
a bulwark against the infiltration of alien 
ideologies; and 

Whereas a renewed and increased appreci- 
ation of great lessons drawn from studying 
the history of our country creates increased 
spiritual strength and wisdom; and 

Whereas certain youth groups have be- 
come special targets of internationalism, one 
such well-known youth organization haying 
designated February as International Month: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th annual conference 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution urge its chapters 
to designate February as American History 
Month and urge the Governor of the State 
of Kansas and city mayors to officially de- 
clare February as American History Month 
to help build a durable heritage of faith, 
fortitude, and righteousness for future gen- 
erations. 


PATRIOTISM IN EDUCATION 


Whereas national security depends upon 
the character of our citizens and a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles upon which 
the United States Government was estab- 
lished, and also an understanding of the 
forces working toward its destruction and 

Whereas the training of our youth today 
determines the security of our nation to- 
morrow, presupposes the necessity of special- 
ized instruction regarding the advantages of 
our system of government above others in 
order to build good future citizens and pro- 
vide for the security of coming generations: 
Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the 58th annual confer- 
ence of the Kansas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution continue and 
strengthen its interest in the patriotic edu- 
eation of our youth by the support of laws 
requiring the teaching of American history, 
civics and the science of the American form 
of government in our schools; increased su- 
pervision in the selection of instructors and 
materials used; encouragement of more pub- 
lic meetings for the purpose of increasing 
interest in patriotic education, and other 
means for accomplishing the objective stated 
in this resolution. 


UNESCO 

Whereas the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, known 
as UNESCO, a specialized agency of the 
United Nations, has declared among other 
objectionable things that “nationalism is 
the major obstacle to the development of 
worldmindedness"; and 

Whereas said UNESCO is carrying on pow- 
erful propaganda through the American 
school system and otherwise working toward 
destruction of the form of government estab- 
lished by the founding fathers with the 
thought of promoting a one-world pattern; 
and 0 

Whereas UNESCO is a deliberate plan to 
create public opinion for world citizenship— 
especially directed to the schoolchildren of 
the Nation and is patterned exactly after 
the Communist teaching in Soviet Russia: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th annual conference 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution go on record as 
supporting the action taken by the recent 
national convention of the American Legion 
at Miami, Fla., urging Congress to take ap- 
propriate action to completely disassociate 
the United States Government from the 
UNESCO program. 


FEDERAL Am ro EDUCATION 


Resolved, That the 58th annual confer- 
ence of the Kansas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, reaffirm their 
adamant stand for control of education by 
the people through their States and local 


communities only and oppose Federal aid to 
education. 


INVESTIGATING COMMITTFES 


Whereas we have on previous occasions 
stated our approval of investigating com- 
mittees devoted to protecting our country 
against the invasion of alien ideologies and 
the operation of subversive forces: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the 58th annual confer- 
ence of the Kansas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution reaffirm its pre- 
vious stand in this regard and commend the 
‘efforts of those who are exposing subversive 
activities and request the Congress to appro- 
priate adequate funds for the continuance 
of the courageous campaign by our duly 
elected legislators and their staffs, 

APPENDIX 9 

Whereas a special report prepared some 
years ago by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities when Representative 
Martin Dies was chairman, known as Ap- 
pendix 9 consisting of several volumes, has 
been for some reason taken out of circula- 
tion; and 

Whereas said report is known to contain 
vital information designed to alert the Amer- 
ican people to dangers of subversive activ- 
ities: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th annual convention 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution urge the Congress 
of the United States to authorize the re- 
printing and circulation of this document 
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and appropriate necessary funds required to 
complete the project. 
Tue FBI 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has by its integrity, courage, Intelligent 
leadership and loyalty to the principles upoP 
which the Republic was founded, helped in- 
sulate the American people against foes of 
many types and descriptions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th annual convention 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution reiterate confi- 
dence in the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and its able leadership symbolized by 
the person of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 


KanssS COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Whereas certain States, notably California, 
have found it advantageous to set up com- 
mittees on un-American activities to co* 
operate with various law enforcement agen“ 
cies and departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment such as the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities; and 

Whereas the people of Kansas need to be 
kept informed regarding the mechanics and 
machinations of the Communist apparatus. 
and also alerted to the dangers of Commu- 
nist infiltration among non-Communist 
groups, including schools, civic clubs 
churches, labor unions and other bodies: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th annual convention 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters ^f 
the American Revolution suggest that the 
Kansas State Legislature explore the possi- 
bility and advisability of organizing such a 
committtee in Kansas to function along lines 
comparable to similar committees now exist“ 
ing in other States. 


FEDERAL Jury System 


Whereas the jury system is a fundamental! 
of the American judicial structure and basi? 
to a free society under law and must there“ 
fore be protected; and 

Whereas recent attempts have been made 
to undermine and bring this branch of thé 
judicial system into question and disrepute 
by secretly planting dictaphones in rooms 
where jurors were deliberating, thereby 
eavesdropping on their conversations dealing 
with the innocence or guilt of persons on 
trial in open court; and 

Whereas Attorney General Herbert Brow?” 
ell proposed on January 10, 1956, that Con- 
gress enact a law prohibiting such activities 
as being inconsistent with the purposes 
the seventh amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th Annual Confer 
ence of the Kansas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution go on record as 
condemning said innovations and urge Con“ 
gress to do everything possible to expedite 
enactment of the law proposed by Attorney 
General Brownell. 


Ricut ro WORK 


Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States and the Bill of Rights guarantees 
its citizens certain freedoms including the 
choice of occupation, a fundamental right of 
the American heritage; and 

Whereas totalitarian systems deny theif 
citizens the rights of such choice there 
making those who labor and all others ser“ 
ants of the state: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th Annual Conferen® 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of 
American Revolution recognize and apprové 
the basic right of all Americans to choose 
their own vocations and at the same tim? 
commend those who are trying by legis!®“ 
tive processes to preserve and uphold this 
sacred right, 
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IMMIGRATION 


Whereas the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, known as the Walter-McCarran Act 
(Public Law 414), became effective on De- 
Sember 24. 1952; and 

reas the act has been especially effec- 
tive in the denaturalization and deportation 
Of criminals and subversives and is operating 
an the best interests of the American people; 


Whereas pressure is being placed upon 
Government officials and Congress by certain 
Sroups to change this law: Therefore be it 

Solved, That the 58th Annual Conference 

Of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of the 

can Revolution reaffirm its approval of 

Walter-McCarran Act and urge all pa- 

tic Americans to resist any change, weak- 

ening amendments, or private bills which 
Would destroy its effectuality. 


Review or U. N. CHARTER 


Whereas the 10th General Assembly of the 
United Nations passed a resolution on No- 
vember 21, 1955, which calls for a review con- 
ference, and the Security Council voted its 
Concurrence on December 15, 1955; and 

ereas a committee of the whole to work 
With the Secretary General of the United 
Nations in fixing a time and place for the 
Conference, its organization and procedure, 
and said committee is to report its recom- 
ang dation to the 12th Assembly in 1957; 


Whereas proponents of world government 
ide Seeking to propagandize the American 
People into support of converting the United 

ations into a world government wherein the 
Sovereignty of our Republic under constitu- 
Th government would be destroyed: 

€refore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th Annual Conference 
Sf the Kansas Society of the Daughters of 

American Revolution reaffirm its oppo- 
Sition to world government in any form and 
Our Congress to carefully investigate 
Charter review and resist any attempt to con- 
rt the United Nations charter into a world 
Sovernment, 


SUPPORTING THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


un Berens treaties shall be the supreme 
ot the land and the judges in every State 
{hall be bound thereby when two-thirds of 
Senators concur; and 
th ereas executive agreements may have 
© same prerogatives; and 
t Whereas the United States is one of the 
2 nations in which a treaty becomes self - 
Recuting automatically; and 
N. reas specialized agencies of the United 
‘tions and other entangling alliances can 
Special threats through these treaty- 
powers; and 
tio Pereas the supremacy of the United Na- 
bad charter over the United States Consti- 
has already become an issue in some 
Court cases: Therefore be it 
‘solved, That the 58th Annual Conference 
the Kansas Society of the Daughters of the 
the Revolution reaffirm its request that 
United States Senate consider the ad- 
qisbility of further amending the Constitu- 
aan so as to require either a majority or 
ber, thirds vote of the entire membership 
Ore any treaty can be adopted. 


PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 
oo herens the 20th congress of the Soviet 
60 mmunist Party recently declared it a part 
pod their global program to work inside the 
wi talistic world under the slogan “peace,” 
th Kruschey declaring there are only two 
tha “peaceful coexistence or war,” and at 
tion ame time stating that violent revolu- 
is not necessary now to bring about a 
it state; and 

Rist ereas the Select Committee on Commu- 
ti ession of the House of Representa- 
ves concluded that the history of Czecho- 
Vakia is the history of every government 
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that tried to coexist or cooperate with the 
Communists; and 

Whereas the Committee further concluded 
“that peaceful coexistence is a Communist 
myth which can be attained only through the 
complete surrender of our free way of life for 
one of slavery under Moscow-controlled com- 
munism”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th Annual Conference 
of the Kansas Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution support a reexamina- 
tion of the country’s foreign policy by the 
Congress of the United States that America 
may not succumb to this poisonous formula 
of peaceful coexistence distilled by commu- 
nism; and be it 

Further resolved, That the 58th Annual 
Conference call upon our Government and its 
citizens to heed the warning: “When they 
shall say ‘peace and safety,’ then sudden 
destruction cometh upon them.“ 


WorLD Councitt or CHURCHES 


Whereas the World Council of Churches 
has on its official roster leaders from the 
iron curtain countries, as, for example, 
Prof. Josef L. Hromadka, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, a member of the executive committee; 
Dr. Jan Chadaba, of Czechoslovakia, member 
of the central committee; Dr. Victor Hajek, 
of Czechoslovakia, synodical senior of the 
Church of the Czech Brethren, member of the 
central committee of the World Council; 
Bishop Janos Peter, of Hungary, delegate to 
the World Council; and 

Whereas such men are exercising a baneful 
influence on the Christian program through 
the world and Communists are known to use 
the church as a cloak to cover their teach- 
ings; and 

Whereas Paul the Apostle said, “Be ye not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers; 
for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness? and what communion hath 
light with darkness?”; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 58th Annual Confer- 
ence of the Kansas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution call upon its 
members to be alert and protest any con- 
tamination of the holy Christian faith which 
comes to their attention. 


REDEDICATION TO RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES 


Whereas by the dispensation of divine 
we are favored to live in a Nation 
founded on a fundamental belief in God; and 
Whereas the thought of mankind is today 
being invaded and poisoned by atheistic 
philosophies and doctrines designed to de- 
stroy faith in the supernatural content of 
historical and evangelical Christianity, in the 
name of socalled liberal theology, the broth- 
erhood of man and related teachings: There- 
fore be it 
Resolved, That the 58th Annual Confer- 
ence of the Kansas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution rededicate itself 
to continued faith, sincere prayer, steadfast 
belief in the Bible, and greater participation 
in the field of Christian activities, 


The Engineering Profession in the 
Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, I mentioned 
in the House 2 weeks ago the serious 
situation which faces us here in this 
country with regard to shortages of sci- 
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entific and engineering manpower. 
Through overconfidence we are facing 
loss of world leadership in science and 
technology at a time when the Russians 
are taking massive strides toward scien- 
tific supremacy in the military and civil- 
ian flelds. 

Few Americans have had the oppor- 
tunity to witness firsthand the progress 
which the Russians are making in the 
scientific and engineering fields, One of 
these is Dr. Weldon H. Brandt, of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., who re- 
cently completed a tour of Russia dur- 
ing which he visited a number of manu- 
facturing plants and the University of 
Moscow. Dr. Brandt's enlightening ob- 
servations on his visit are contained in 
an article entitled The Engineering Pro- 
fession in the Soviet Union” in the March 
issue of American Engineer magazine. 
Because of the interesting comments in 
the article on Russian technological de- 
velopment and methods of education, un- 
der unanimous consent I place the arti- 
cle in the Recorp so that other Members 
may have an opportunity to give this 
important information their serious con- 
sideration: 

From Finst HAND OBSERVATION: THE ENGI- 
NEERING PROFESSION IN THE Soviet UNION 
(An American engineer interview with Dr. 

Weldon H. Brandt, engineering manager, 

director systems department, Westing- 

house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Question, Dr. Brandt, we realize that 
your recent visit to the Soviet Union was 
primarily motivated by technical consider- 
ations—specifically, a study of automation in 
Russia. However, since such personal ob- 
servation of the technology of a country also 

an association with the men behind 
that technology, we are sure that you have 
brought back with you a great many illumi- 
nating impressions about the professional 
status of engineering in the U. S. S. R. By 
way of general background, may we begin by 
asking you if Soviet industry conforms to 
the concept of a classless society in its over- 
all organization? 

Answer. By no means. Soviet industry 
certainly is not a classless society, The pres- 
tige factor is a very big thing, particularly 
where the managers are concerned. And I 
am sure that there is a much greater differ- 
ence between the standard of living of the 
ordinary workers and that of the managers 
in the Soviet Union than there is here in the 
United States. In making this comparison, 
too, I think I should point out the extreme 
difference in standards of value between our 
economies. For instance, it may be a much 
bigger thing as far as prestige goes in Russia 
to be able to have oranges for breakfast than 
driving a high-priced car versus driving a 
low-priced car in America where both the 
boss and the worker can have the oranges if 
they want them. 

Question. Did the engineers you met in 
the various Soviet factories seem to be on 
the management or oranges-for-breakfast 
side of the fence? 

Answer, The engineers we met were on the 
Management side. In fact, nearly all of 
them actually were managers. 

Question. Did they seem then to have in- 
dependence of Judgment and decision? 

Answer, They had some independence of 
judgment and decision as long as they oper- 
ated within the framework of the precon- 
ceived plan of what their contribution to the 
Soviet industrial pattern ought to be. 

Question. Is this an efficient method of 
operation? 

Answer. There are no doubt some elements 
of efficiency in it. But I want to make it 
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clear that I have utterly no sympathy for 
the Soviet system as such in any phase what- 
soever. As an overall thing it is just not 
right. 

Question. Dr. Brandt, could you form any 
conclusions about the numbers of engineers 
employed in proportion to the other workers 
in the factories you visited? 

Answer, The number of engineers is quite 
high. For instance, the Ordzhonikidze Ma- 
chine Tool Plant, which we visited in Mos- 
cow, has 3,500 employees, including 450 en- 
gineering employees, of whom 300 have tech- 
nical degrees while the others qualify as 
technicians. 

This ratio is particularly high in view of 
the fact that no research and little of the 
sort of engineering work which we would 
class as development is done within the fac- 
tories. Such work is carried out instead in 
the appropriate institutes. Research work is 
done in the research institutes which are 
connected with the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. Development work, as we under- 
stand it, is done in other institutes reporting 
to the appropriate government ministry. 

Question. Then how are the results of the 
research done in the institutes channeled to 
the factories for practical translation into 
products? 

Answer. The results are channeled in two 
ways. First, in any cases, the development 
institutes apply the research khow-how to 
the design of the first models. Then after the 
first model has been built and proven, it is 
sent to the factory for production. Secondly, 
certain straight information is also chan- 
neled through the development institutes. 
For example, ENIMS (which is the abbrevia- 
tion by which the institute which translates 
to ental Scientific Research Insti- 
tute for Metal Cutting Machine Tools” is 
known)—ENIMS follows technical literature 
in Russia and abroad and disseminates it to 
the factories. 

Question. In this channeling, Dr. Brandt, 
is there ever any confusion as to who will 
handle which newly developed product? 

Answer. I am glad you asked that, because 
it seems to me that some very serious prob- 
lems must arise when a product cuts across 
the lines of responsibility of two ministries. 
For example, I inquired at the Gorki Auto- 
mobile plant as to how they would assign 
work on a new generator. And I was told 
that it would be designed in an institute 
coming under the Electrical Equipment Min- 
istry and then built by a factory coming un- 
der the same ministry, but the specifications 
would be written by the Gorki plant, which 
comes under an automotive ministry. This 
means that in case of an argument or a dif- 
ference of opinion, you must go on to a 
higher level than even the ministry in Mos- 
cow to get a referee for the problem. It cer- 
tainly is an example of what I would call a 
monstrous bureaucracy. 

Question. Well, coming back now to the 
number of workers in the factories, how does 
the ratio of engineers to regular workers 
compare with the situation in the United 
States? 

Answer. The ratio is obviously higher in 
Russia than in this country. However, the 
word “engineer” seems to have a little dif- 
ferent significance in the U. S. S. R. than 
it does here. The regular engineer's efforts 
in Russia are not channeled so much toward 
design as they are in the United States, 
but are directed more frequently toward pro- 
duction management. As a matter of fact, 
engineers and foremen are often mentioned 
together as a class. At the Stalingrad Trac- 
tor Factory, for one example, there was the 
director at the top, then the chief engineer, 
and under him came both the shop and the 
engineering department. 

Question. We are interested in the working 
conditions which were provided for the So- 
viet engineers. Could you tell us a little 
about them? 
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Answer. Well, I cannot answer this as defi- 
nitely as I would like to; but I would say 
that working conditions in industry and in 
many of the institutes are not as good as 
our own. Industrial housekeeping is poor. 
Lighting is not as good in the offices, which 
are also rather cram . Desks are small, 
and many draftsmen work standing. Also, 
even the better laboratories seem crowded. 
And I think it was interesting to note that 
people inside the factories worked in hats 
and coats, well bundled up against the cold. 

Question. Did the Russian engineers seem 
to be supported in their work by -techni- 
cians, clerical aides, and so on? Or do they 
have to do all of the routine, as well as the 
specialized work themselves? 

Answer. I would say that they seem to be 
fairly well supported by technicians and so 
on. We can improve our own situation in 
this regard, of course; but I do not believe 
that the Russians are ahead of us on it. 

Question. What about salaries? Is there 
any comparison between the salaries being 
paid to Soviet engineers and the premium 
offers being made to engineers in the United 
States today? 

Answer. The average Russian engineer in 
industry makes perhaps 1,400 rubles per 
month. If he works in a development in- 
stitute, the average goes up somewhat— 
perhaps to 1,600 rubles. In a research in- 
stitute he will get 1,800 rubles per month, 
Then superimposed on this there are bonuses, 
prizes, and royalties on patents so that the 
outstanding performer can do considerably 
better than the averages I have quoted. A 
man working strictly as an engineer in in- 
dustry can reach a peak of somewhere around 
2,500 or 3,000 rubles per month. 

The exchange rate is four rubles per dol- 
lar, and this would not be bad, speaking 
in terms of salary comparisons, if that also 
represented the equivalent purchasing power. 
The purchasing power of the ruble, however, 
is more like 10 or 12 rubles to the dollar, 
the black-market rate—although, of course, 
there is not supposed to be any such thing. 

The Russian engineer does not have a 
standard of living anywhere nearly equiva- 
lent to that of the engineer in the United 
States, though he does far better than his 
own compatriots of the ordinary working 
class. I would say there is some comparison 
between the two countries as to cost and 
availability of bare essentials, such as bread, 
for instance. But as soon as you get into 
even such items as shoes the cost-and-qual- 
ity gap widens immensely. 

Question. We understand that there are 
labor unions organized within the Soviet 
Union—although they never strike. Just 
what are the functions of these unions? 

Answer. The functions of the unions seem 
to be the operation of certain benefit pro- 
grams, rest camps, and children’s camps. 
They are in theory also responsible for 
safety standards in the factories, but these 
standards are certainly not equivalent to 
those in America. 

Question. Are the unions plantwide or 
countrywide? 

Answer. Iam not sure. However, in speak- 
ing of the unions, the directors of the var- 
ious factories said nothing to indicate that 
they had to deal with them as countrywide. 

Question. Do engineers belong to thenr? 

Answer. I do not know whether or not 
they belong. The subject was never men- 
tioned. There was never any mention of en- 
gineers as an organized group. 

Question. Do the Russians seem concerned 
at all in regard to what we call the profes- 
sional status of engineering? Do you know 
whether they have any professional societies 
or professional journals like the American 
Engineer? 

Answer. This question also did not come 
up. It is a little difficult to see how it would, 
and I would be very surprised to find a pro- 
fessional organization in Russia devoted to 
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developing the professional status of engl- 
neers. I doubt that there would be room for 
anything like this in the Soviet system. The 
Soviet engineers do have their prestige— 
which perhaps is their professional status— 
but they have it only because the Govern- 
ment feels they should have it. It is a 
matter of Government policy and can be 
turned on and off like a faucet. 

Question. Did you learn whether the So- 
viet Union has any laws or regulations con- 
concerning the practice of engineering simi- 
lar to the registration laws of the various 
States in this country? Is there any such 
thing as professional registration in Russia? 

Answer. We did not hear of any registra- 
tion laws or of professional registration in 
Russia. I think there is a drastic weeding 
out process in the educational system itself 
much more so than here, Another interest- 
ing thing is that if a man is aiming for an 
engineering degree, he goes to school full 
time. There is no other way to qualify. 

Question. What about the technical 
schools that are connected with the fac- 
tories then? 

Answer. These train technicans. 
not give degrees, 

Question. This may be a superfluous and 
self-evident question in view of the political 
philosophy of the country—but did you note 
any evidence of any independent practice of 
engineering in Russia? Are there any or- 
ganizations similar to our consulting firms? 

Answer. We certainly saw no evidence of 
any independent practice of engineering oF 
any organizations that could be termed con- 
sulting firms. I am quite sure they need all 
the engineers they have in industry and in 
the research institutes. They also need 
them—and have them—in the Government 
itself to assist in what we might call “man- 
agement problems” in the administration 
of their various taechnological programs. 

You see, everything is really a Government- 
owned monopoly. And I would say that 
about the only way a man might be in busi- 
ness for himself would be to have something 
like, say, a produce stand, where he would 
employ no one but himself. 

Question. Dr, Brandt, in this Government- 
operated scheme is there any choice about 
the type of engineering job a man may take 
or the particular industry for which he 
wishes to work? 

Answer. I do not really know how much 
choice they have. Many articles haye bee? 
written in this country indicating that they 
do not have much choice. I would say from 
my own observation that their engineers are 
very specialized, and this, of course, would 
limit the choice that a man would have. 
But I would not be surprised to find that the 
really outstanding men have some choice as 
to where they go initially at least. 

Question. We know that you have re- 
marked since your return on the number 
of women employed in engineering in the 
factories you visited. Were these wome? 
working in the capacity of technicians, or as 
full-fledged engineers? 

Answer. Actually, the comments In the re- 
port I prepared on my return were on thé 
number of women employed in factories in 
general, rather than the number in engineer 
ing. They do employ women more than 
men in almost every civilian field you can 
think of. In the engineering laboratories 
which we visited, I am sure that some of thé 
women were technicians while others 
full engineers. Those we saw at the Insti- 
tute of Standards, Measures, and Measuring 
Instruments, which corresponds roughly to 
our Bureau of Standards, definitely seemed 
to be full-fledged engineers. And I believ® 
that they do have more women engineers 
Russia than we have in this country. 

Question. Are the engineers in Russia en- 
couraged to undertake any advanced study? 

Answer. I do not think that encouraged 15 
quite the proper word. They either qualify 
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or they do not qualify for advanced study, 
depending on the record they have made in 
their undergraduate work. If they qualify, 

get a very nice stipend for doing this 
graduate work—about 780 rubles per month. 

Question. In doing this advanced work, 
are they ever advised to familiarize them- 
Selves with any subjects other than the 
Strictly technical? 

Answer. I don’t believe that they are en- 

to study anything that is not strict- 
ly technical. Whatever general subjects they 
Study are carried during the first several 
years of undergraduate work. From that 
time on they specialize. 

Question. What about patents? You men- 
tioned “patent royalties” previously in talk- 

about salaries, Dr. Brandt. Under this 
Strict o tion for the development of 
Preducts do they have a patent system? 
Answer. Yes; they do. Developments are 
vernment-owned; but any citizen may ap- 
Ply for a patent, and this gives him the right 
to collect a royalty on the profit—and may I 
stress this capitalistic word profit—that re- 
Sults from his invention. 

Question. Does it make any difference as 
to where and how the work on the invention 
Was done? Does this affect the patent rights? 

Answer. As I understand it—no. The pat- 
ent rights apply whether the person works in 
an institute, development laboratory, or on 
his own, 

Question. Now how do you feel about the 
Specific products you had the opportunity 
to inspect? Were they up to the standards 
Of their counterparts in the United States? 

Answer. As to quality, it seems to me that 
Consumer goods are definitely below Ameri- 
can standards. There are exceptions, of 
re such as the little alarm clock that 

had given to me as a gift. Without further 
Adjustment, it is keeping time to within a 
Minute per week, better than most Ameri- 
can clocks of a similar type. However, as to 
heavy goods and industrial products—in 
Many cases these are rather good. I won't 
Say they are equivalent to United States 

dards, but they are quite close. 

But there are many things that they just 

not seem to know how to do. For in- 

ce, they don’t seem to know how to lay 
& good wooden floor: or how to build a good, 
SUbstantial pbuilding. And the women’s 
es are pretty dreadful by American 

‘ds. 

Question. Well, what about the general 
— rate? Does it match our stand- 


m mawer. Production of many items, at least 
Many of the plants-we saw, is low by our 
Standards, They are only producing 120 
nger cars per day at the Gorki Plant, 
Whereas we produce by the tens of thousands. 
, incidentally, I don't think that the ordi- 
Russian engineers will ever believe this 
AL it is just told to them. They would have 
shown the United States production 
to be convinced. On the other hand, 
though, they are turning out machine tools 
at a very good rate. 
Question. Did you find any of the specific 
ucts or processes you had the chance to 
e to be of marked inferiority to those 
Of the United States? 

Answer. Well, after we returned to this 
Country, I had some tests made on some 
ball bearings from the Kagonovich state 
ball-bearing plant. They were inferior to 
Our best quality, but are probably satisfac- 

for ordinary commercial grades. I also 
had some tests run on a bicycle nameplate 
from the Gorki plant, and there the quality 
quite poor. But then it isn't a serious 
it a bicycle nameplate doesn't 
Stand up. 2 ? 

Question. Were there any places where 
du detected marked superiority in products 

Processes? 
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Answer. Let me answer that a bit lightly 
by saying that the only really superior prod- 
ucts I found during my visit were the Rus- 
sian ballet and Russian caviar. We did see 
some processes that were unique or showed 
better development, however. The storage 
element in use on the automatic ball-bearing 
line at the Kagonovich plant, for example, 
appeared to be better than any such device 
that I have seen in America, But such cases 
of superiority seemed to be few and far 
between. 

Question. What about the question of ob- 
solescence in the Soviet factory? Do they 
seem to be on the bali" in incorporating 
the most up-to-date machinery and methods 
in thelr manufacturing processes? 

Answer. In nearly every factory you can 
find a few spots in which up-to-date ma- 
chinery and methods are in use. Generally 
this represents only a small part of their 
productive capacity. But the important 
thing to remember is that this clearly dem- 
onstrates that they do have the required 
know-how for using the latest methods. 
One sees more equipment that is obsolete 
by our standards than you see in America. 
And it is also interesting to point out that 
the “calculation of obsolescence” is one of 
the functions of ENIMS, so that they are 
obviously looking forward to the day when 
they can afford to retire a machine because 
it has outlived its usefulness even though 
it is still in running order. 

Question. Were the machines you observed 
in action largely of Russian manufacture? 
Or were they of foreign make? 


Answer. The newest and most interesting 
machines we observed in the Soviet Union 
are chiefly of Russian manufacture. We did 
see some machines that were foreign-made, 
and those that were in actual use in the 
factories were usually very old or else of 
East German manufacture. They are cur- 
rently studying some machines of Swirs 
manufacture, though, and I got the impres- 
sion that they are interested chiefly in ma- 
chines of the highest mechanical precision. 
We didn’t see any such precision machines 
of Russian manufacture, but I believe they 
are getting ready to fill that gap. 

Question. Since your tour was immediately 
concerned with a study of Russian automa- 
tion, Dr. Brandt, could you give us a brief 
word on how their development of automa- 
tion compares with uses employed or being 
developed here? 

Answer. In general, I believe that we could 
teach them a great deal more about automa- 
tion than it would be possible to learn from 
them. However, they do have a somewhat 
different approach to some problems. They 
have developed good storage devices, as I 
mentioned before, in place of trying to syn- 
chronize machines on the same line. I be- 
lieve also that they are making more use of 
precise schedules for the replacement of tools 
and adjustment of their machines. This lat- 
ter, of course, in some cases replaces feed- 
back mechanisms, which are still in their 
infancy In both countries but are somewhat 
better developed here. The really important 
thing to note here is that they have found 
ways to make an automatic line operate. 
They have the know-how. 

Question. Turning from industry, Dr. 
Brandt, we know that you are most inter- 
ested in education and that you had the 
opportunity to visit the University of Mos- 
cow. Would you care to give us some gen- 
eral impressions about what you saw? 

Answer. Well, let me point out that the 
University of Moscow includes no engineering 
school, although it does offer science courses 
from which some students later go into engi- 
neering elsewhere. It does have the finest, 
largest single university building I have ever 
seen and it is, indeed, a showplace. At this 
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university, with thelr other buildings, they 
have 22,000 rooms, probably including dor- 
mitory space, and so on, and about the same 
number of students. 

Question. What about the university staff? 
Did you get any clear impression of the status 
of the educator in the Soviet Union? 

Answer. A look at their salaries might help 
to answer this question, Instructors are paid 
1,350 rubles or 1,750 rubels per month, de- 
pending on whether or not they have a can- 
didate of science degree, which is roughly 
equivalent to our master’s degree. A dozent 
is paid 3,250 rubles per month, and this 
grade is probably somewhere between an as- 
sociate and an assistant professor as our uni- 
versity staffs run in this country. A full 
professor receives 5,500 rubles per month, 
This means that he is paid about twice what 
he could hope to make as an engineer in in- 
dustry. And he occupies a position of con- 
siderable prestige. 

Question. We understand that approxi- 
mately 96 percent of the university students 
are paid some sort of stipend while attending 
school. Is this correct? 

Answer. Yes. Undergraduates receive from 
290 to 450 rubles per month, although higher 
stipends may be paid for outstanding 
scholarship. And we mentioned a while ago 
that the graduate students get 780 rubles, 
which is roughly equivalent to what they 
would receive as beginning engineers in in- 
dustry. 

Question. Did there seem to be much 
graduate work going on at the University? 

Answer. Yes; there seemed to be a good 
deal going on. Eighteen hundred students, 
I was told, are taking post-graduate courses. 
And this was in addition to the 22,000 under- 
graduates. 

Question. Could you draw any compari- 
sons between the Russian students and typi- 
cal American students? 

Answer. No more so than you could draw 
between any other segments of our respec- 
tive populations. One thing, though, that 
is rather remarkable is the lack of noise in 
Russia, The people go about their business 
very quietly. And when you see a group of 
people together, whether students or any 
others, you learn not to expect noise. The 
contrast was rather startling, as a matter of 
fact, when we left Leningrad and landed in 
Helsinki; you noticed right away how the 
people were talking and smiling. That 
doesn't mean that the Russians have no 
sense of humor. Our particular guide and 
translator had a very fine one. But things 
are still extraordinarily quiet there. 

Question. Did you have the opportunity 
to visit any engineering schogls while in 
Russia? 

Answer, Unfortunately, no. 

Question. Were you welcome in the Soviet 
Union? 

Answer, We were treated with the utmost 
hospitality. Intourist (the Russian Tourist 
Ministry) handled all arrangements em- 
ciently and with a minimum of effort on 
our part. Russian engineers seemed willing 
and anxious to talk over engineering prob- 
lems with us, and we believe that they were 
really sincere in this. 

Question. Dr. Brandt, these comments of 
yours have been very interesting, and we 
know they will be of considerable value to 
our readers. Before we conclude this inter- 
view, is there any highlight of your trip that 
we have missed in our questioning? Any 
particularly outstanding impression that 
you have brought back with you? 

Answer. Well, for one thing, I got the defi- 
nite impression that the Russians know a 
good deal more about what we are doing in 
industry than we know about what they are 
doing. Of course, we publish our results 
more freely than they do, and we mentioned 
this several times to various Russians. Their 
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only answer was that they didn’t believe that 
the average American could read Russian 
anyway, even if they did publish more. 

And, of course, as we have discussed be- 
fore, the Government does a lot of their 
technical reading for them and sees that it 
is channeled to the interested industries. 

One thing that made an impression on me 
is that we saw a lot of machine tools being 
manufactured, and the number being pro- 
duced seemed to be far out of line with the 
number we saw in use. These machine tools 
are going somewhere, and one strongly sus- 
pects that it is into military effort. 
Question. How do you feel about this ex- 
change of Russian and American visits in 
which you have participated? Do you think 
it is a valuable program that should be ex- 
panded? Or do you have any reservations 
about it, in line, for instance, with some 
recent objections that we have been showing 
too much of our first-class industry to the 
visitors and that we should not be quite so 
helpful to them? 

Answer. I think that the exchange of Rus- 
sian and American visits is worthwhile, and 
I say this even though I believe that there 
is a great deal more for them to learn from 
us than they could teach us. I say this, too, 
partly because we are operating more in the 
dark about what they are doing than they 
are about what we are doing at the present 
time. I think we have been somewhat overly 
complacent about our ability to outproduce 
them in every line. Through these visits, 
the Russians may learn some things from us 
a little more quickly than they would other- 
wise, but in turn we will learn some things 
that we would never learn otherwise. 

Question. What particular advice then 
would you give to the American engineering 
profession in the light of your Russian ob- 
servations? 

Answer. Well, my first piece of advice is 
that more American engineers should learn 
Russian. Then I believe we should not re- 
main complacent about our ability to do a 
better job than the Russians; we must avoid 
any such “Maginot Line” philosophy. I think 
that right now we are doing a better job, but 
the gap is narrowing perceptibly, We are, I 
am sure, 25 years and even more ahead as far 
as general standards of living go, but the 
question of military production is another 
matter. Their military production is, of 
course, on a planned basis, so that they 
would not have to bother to convert in the 
event of a major war catastrophe. 

I think that the greatest strength that the 
American engineering profession has, as com- 
pared to the Russian, is that we have people 
here who are broader—broader in the sense 
of knowing more about various fields of engl- 
neering and also in the sense that they have 
better judgment and knowledge outside the 
strictly technical field. We should not try to 
emulate the overspecialization of the Rus- 
sians. But the thing that we should learn 
from them, and in which we should have the 
help of all engineers, is to rebuild the status 
and prestige of our educational system. 

Taking an overall look, I would say that for 
the two economies to match each other in 
output, the Russians would need far more 
engineers than we would. Our economic sys- 
tem is the thing that will save us. We are so 
much more flexible here. The Russians, be- 
cause of their strictly controlled system, sim- 
ply can never be as fast on their feet with 
consumer goods as we can where the economy 
is flexible and an individual or a company 
can see a need and go into production to fill 
it. We need to develop more faith in our- 
selves, the superiority of our system, and our 
own abilities—without at the same time, 
as I have said, being overly complacent. 
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The Soviet Challenge and the United 


Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, recently there has been called to 
my attention an address entitled “The 
Soviet Challenge and the United Na- 
tions,” which was delivered by the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for the United 
Nations formerly chief of staff of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Dr. Fran- 
cis O. Wilcox, before the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, in New York City, on 
March 9, 1956. I am informed by the 
Public Printer that the address is esti- 
mated to make 234 pages of the RECORD, 
at a cost of $220, but the address is so 
much to the point with reference to 
some of the present discussion regarding 
the position of the United Nations in the 
world, that I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SOVIET CHALLENGE AND THE UNITED 

NATIONS 


We live in a time charged with dramatic 
developments. In such times it is especially 
hard to grasp the thread of history. It is 
even more difficult to determine which de- 
velopments are transitory, which more per- 
manent. 

We have witnessed In recent days an event 
of unusual significance. We have seen an- 
other zigzag of Soviet tactics. The Soviet 
20th Congress has rewritten some of the 
Stalinist dogma, The full import of the de- 
cisions taken by the congress will become 
clearer as Soviet policy evolves in the days 
ahead. 

The change in Soviet tactics is, when you 
think about it, a logical developinent. The 
old line of violence and threatened violence 
became unprofitable and unworkable, largely 
because Soviet military might has been neu- 
tralized by the free world’s defensive build- 
up. So the Kremlin has turned a new face to 
the world. No longer is war between the two 
systems considered inevitable. The fright- 
ful collisions Lenin predicted between the 
two systems do not have to take place, 
Khrushchev has told us, because the victory 
of communism can be achieved without 
violence—unless, he was careful to add, the 
“exploiters” are unwise enough to resist their 
own extinction. 

But in general the termite is to take the 
place of the battering ram. There will be 
more emphasis on smiles and promises and 
less emphasis on brute force. The goal re- 
mains the same; The collapse of the founda- 
tions of non-Communist society. Thus the 
Kremlin has undertaken a new Soviet offen- 
sive. Political cooperation is being sought 
with leftwing Socialists, formerly the target 
of Soviet abuse. Great stress is being placed 
on trade and economic assistance. This new 
look is being directed by the leaders of the 
Soviet monolithic state, who control with an 
iron hand the people and the foreign policy 
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of the Soviet Union. It poses a sharp threat 
to the United States and to the entire free 
world inside and outside the United Na- 
tions. It is a challenge which must be un- 
derstood and met. 

The new look in Soviet tactics became 
manifest at the Geneva summit conference 
last July. There Soviet leaders spoke in a 
spirit of accommodation toward the West. 
They spoke of an era of peaceful and com- 
petitive coexistence between the free and the 
Communist world. They expressed a desire 
to reduce tensions, 

The more hopeful atmosphere engendered 
at Geneva was reinforced by a series of So- 
viet actions taken both prior to and after 
the Geneva conference, In May 1955, after 
10 years of painful negotiations, the Soviets 
finally signed the treaty with Austria, This 
was followed by the remarkable visit of So- 
viet leaders to Yugoslavia to make amends 
for past deeds. The Kremlin established dip- 
lomatic relations with the German Federal 
Republic. It evacuated its military base in 
Finland. 

The New Look also became apparent within 
the United Nations. In the General Assem- 
bly last fall the Soviet tone was, for the 
most part, more moderate, less contentious. 
They partially lifted their barrier to the ad- 
mission of new members—for a price, of 
course. In their speeches they stressed the 
need for economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries. They made clear their intention 
to play a stronger role in the United Nations 
specialized agencies, some of which they had 
joined or rejoined only a short time before. 

This does not mean that international 
communism has given up its ultimate ambi- 
tions or that It is not still the enemy of free 
governments. As Secretary Dulles said re- 
cently, the Soviets “have subordinated those 
elements of their old creed in the hope that, 
in a new garb, they could still persue con- 
quest.” 

Witness the words of Mr. Khrushchev. 
speaking to the Supreme Soviet on Decem- 
ber 29, 1955: 

“If certain people think that our confi- 
dence in the victory of socialism, the teach- 
ing of Marxist-Leninism, is a violation of the 
Geneva spirit, they obviously have an incor- 
rect notion of the Geneva spirit. They ought 
to remember once and for all that we never 
renounced and we will never renounce our 
ideas, our struggle for the victory of com- 
munism.” 

Witness the Soviet refusal to permit the 
unification of a democratic Germany and the 
renewed Soviet efforts to destroy NATO and 
other Western defensive alliances, 

Witness also the arms shipments from 
Czechoslovakia to Egypt. This cannot be ex- 
plained away as a simple business deal, In 
Communist countries the state controls all 
such transactions, and they are a part of 
foreign-policy strategy. 

Witness finally the Soviet “good will” mis- 
sion to India, Burma, and Afghanistan, On 
the one hand the Western Powers were sub- 
jected to vitriolic verbal attacks; on the other 
there were Soviet proffers of trade and aid 
to the Asian countries. 

It is important to note that this offensive 
was being pursued in Asia simultaneously 
with conciliatory tactics toward certain stra- 
tegically important countries in the West. 
A pattern clearly emerges: first, the U. S. S. R. 
is conducting a holding operation against 
Western Europe while seeking to destroy 
NATO; second, it is seeking to expand its 
economic influence in the Near East, Africa, 
and Asia; third, it is attempting to utilize 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in support of these objectives and 
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in order to create the image of a peaceable, 
Cooperative Soviet Union. 


WHY SOVIET TACTICS HAVE CHANGED 


Why have Soviet tactics changed? Has the 
Strength of the free world made them neces- 
sary? Have past Soviet foreign economic 
Policies been a failure? 

I would answer both questions in the 
affirmative. 

First, free-world strength. After the Sec- 
ond World War a new threat of Communist 
expansion developed. It was turned back in 

Greece, Turkey, and Korea only by 
Prompt and determined free-world action. 
To deter further Soviet threats of aggression, 
Nations of the free world joined together to 
Exercise what the United Nations Charter 
calls “the inherent right of collective self- 
defense.” Last year, in the face of the 
Strongest Soviet threats and political maneu- 
vers, the German Federal Republic became a 
full partner in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The change in Soviet tactics 
stemmed from about this time. Soviet rulers 
concluded that their approach to the non- 
Communist world must be changed. A new 
Toute to the old destination was needed. 

Second, past failure of Soviet foreign eco- 
nomie policies. After the war the United 
States shouldered a major share of the task 
.Of rehabilitating war-torn countries. In the 
United Nations we championed the estab- 
Ushment of the specialized agencies and have 
Consistently given them strong support. We 
took the lead in formulating programs of 
technical assistance to speed the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries. 

By contrast the Soviet Union stripped the 
Vanquished and provided assistance only to 
its satellites on its own onerous terms. In 
the United Nations, until recently the 
U.S. S. R. gave little, if any, support to the 
Specialized agencies or the technical assist- 
ance program. Instead it attacked them as 
tools of Western imperialism. 

This negative attitude did not go un- 
noticed and did not help the U. S. S. R. in its 
efforts to penetrate the underdeveloped 
Countries. 

The failure of old policies is not the only 
reason for the Soviet new look. For one, 
there is a new leadership since the death of 
Stalin which may be convinced that new 
tactics are required to reach the old goal of 
a communized world. 

For another, the hydrogen bomb means 
that virtual disaster rather than possible vie- 
tory may be the price of aggression. 

For a third, the Soviet economy may now, 
for the first time, be in a position to provide 
goods and technical services for export. In 
Many cases this will mean withholding con- 
Sumer goods from their own people. 

Whatever the reasons for the changed 

et tactics they constitute, in effect, a 
Shift in foreign policy. A recent Communist 
Publication describes them as “prolonged 
Coexistence and economic competition be- 
tween the two systems,” 

This new strategy is the challenge. We 
must take it seriously. It is not sufficient to 
Say that the Soviets may have seen the errors 
Of their ways. We must look ahead and be 
Prepared to meet this and other Soviet chal- 
lenges in the foreseeable future. 

WHAT THE SOVIET CHALLENGE MEANS TO THE 
U. N. 

I am particularly concerned with how we 
Meet this challenge in the United Nations. 

There are 16 new members in the United 
Nations. Many of them are newly independ- 
ent, proud of their sovereignty, and anxious 
not to become committed to any great power. 
They have swelled the ranks of the under- 
developed nations which constitute a major- 
ity of the United Nations. 

They want to acquire rapidly the material 
Attributes of developed countries, Indus- 

tion has become a magic word. People 
ot Asia, Africa, and Latin America hope to 
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find in quick industralization a cure for 
many of their domestic economic and politi- 
cal problems. 

In Asia and Africa the new Soviet cam- 
paign has taken on various forms, It in- 
cludes the barter of surplus arms in areas 
where tensions were already high, It in- 
cludes the purchase of agricultural sur- 
pluses. The Soviets have given great pub- 
licity to these purchases. They have not 
made known, however, that some of these 


commodities have been reexported to mar- 


kets which would normally have been sup- 
plied by the original sellers. The Soviets 
have also made low-cost loans in increasing 
numbers to countries important to them 
strategically. They are flooding the under- 
developed areas wth offers of experts, equip- 
ment for training centers, invitations and 
fellowships for travel and study in the Soviet 
Union. 

In the expanded United Nations, the 
U. S. S. R. can be expected to champion the 
demands of the underdeveloped countries for 
a substantial United Nations fund for eco- 
nomic development, although it remains to 
be seen whether they would be prepared to 
contribute much of it. Indeed, the world 
may find, in time, that they are long on 
promises and short on deliveries. 

In certain of the specialized agencies the 
Soviets have also made an about-face. In 
the past they have ignored, opposed, or 
sought to frustrate the economic and social 
activities of the United Nations. They ig- 
nored membership in the International 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, and 
UNESCO. For a short while they did belong 
to the World Health Organization, but they 
withdrew in 1949. 

During this period the U. S. S. R. was not 
content with merely boycotting the spe- 
cialized agencies. They were the targets of 
Soviet attacks. The Soviets rarely missed 
an opportunity to describe the International 
Labor Organization as “an instrument of 
capitalist employers to enslave the workers 
UNESCO they described as 
an instrument of “American cultural im- 
perialism.“ 

Now this is changed. Since the death of 
Stalin, the U. S. S. R. has joined UNESCO 
and rejoined the ILO, They are renewing 
their membership in the WHO. They have 
contributed 4 million rubles a year or the 
equivalent of $1 million a year for the past 
3 years to the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program. 

What does this mean for the United 
States? I remind you that there is nothing 
new about the United States engaging in 
economic assistance to the less developed 
areas. We have provided billions of dollars 
over many years, In doing so we have 
strengthened the foundations of the free 
world, which is clearly in our national in- 
terest. We have no imperialist designs. We 
are simply helping other countries maintain 
their independence and strengthen their 
free institutions. It is a compliment to our 
programs that the U. S. S. R. is trying to copy 
them. Current Soviet activities in the 
Middle East and Asia merely underline the 
importance of what we have been doing. 

To meet the Soviet economic challenge, 
two things are essential: greater flexibility 
and greater assurance of continuity in deal- 
ing with economic aid problems. Without 
these two elements we run serious risks of 
a rigid policy which will not be able to 
cope with the variety and shifts of Soviet 
attempts at economic penetration, 

We can continue and possibly expand our 
support for both the United States bilateral 
aid and the multilateral economic programs 
of the United Nations. From a dollars-and- 
cents point of view, economic and technical 
aid through the United Nations is less costly 
to us in many instances since it spreads 
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the burden over many countries. Moreover, 
the multilateral approach is more acceptable 
for political reasons to some of the under- 
developed countries. 

Much is being done in the field of inter- 
national financing through the International 
Bank and the Export-Import Bank. Now 
that Congress has approved our membership 
in the International Finance Corporation, we 
look forward to increased efforts to encourage 
the flow of capital to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The early approval of this agency 
by the Congress hrs gone a long way toward 
stimulating other countries to ratify. We 
hope this new instrument of international 
cooperation will begin to function late this 
summer. Meanwhile, we must continue to 
review our economic programs, both within 
and without the United Nations, to make 
them as sound and effective as possible. 

We must maintain our leadership in the 
specialized agencies. This is especially im- 
portant in view of the new Soviet interest in 
these agencies. I do not agree with those 
who are apprehensive that Soviet member- 
ship will mean Communist domination or 
corruption of the specialized agencies. There 
are those, for instance, who think we should 
quit the International Labor Organization 
because the Russian employer delegates are 
in reality government officials and not em- 
ployers as we use that term. Nothing could 
be more injurious to our national interest 
than for us to walk out and leave such or- 
ganizations as the ILO to the Russians. The 
overwhelming majority of both the employ- 
ers and the workers represented in the ILO 
are on the side of freedom. 

Soviet participation in such organizations 
as ILO and UNESCO serves to bring into the 
open the fundamental differences which sep- 
arate the free world and the Soviet world. 
We need not fear such comparison. I would 
be the last to claim that these organiza- 
tions, or any other human institutions are 
perfect. But they serve our interests, and 
we are constantly alert to improve their 
programs. ` 

WHAT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES CAN DO 


Of course this new Soviet challenge can- 
not be met by Government action alone. It 
is a long-range problem, It must have the 
continued attention and understanding of 
our people. In developing such understand- 
ing, the colleges and universities have a 
vital role to play. 

I believe the colleges should encourage by 
every means possible an interest in and 
understanding of world affairs. I do not 
mean merely the traditional study of ancient 
and European history but also the history 
of the newly independent and resurgent 
areas of the world. They are on the march 
toward political and economic equality with 
the most advanced countries. Your stu- 
dents were born into a world in which west- 
ern concepts were dominant. They will ex- 
ercise their responsibilities as citizens in a 
world in which western concepts must be 
reconciled and harmonized with those of 
Asia and the Middle East. This will require 
new familiarity with comparative economic, 
social, and political concepts and customs. 

Our college and university students must 
be made fully aware of the developments of 
the last few decades to understand the de- 
mands of the new position of leadership into 
which we have been thrust since the war. 
They must understand the limits as well as 
the possibilities of leadership in coalitions of 
free states and in parliamentary organiza- 
tions such as the United Nations. Only in 
this context can they comprehend the new 
forces at play in the world. Such education 
is essential to understand what we can do to 
meet the Soviet bid for leadership of newly 
independent states and those peoples still 
seeking self-government or independence. 

I would advocate that all colleges teach 
their students the cold facts about commu- 
nism. They should know the origin of the 
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Communist ideology, its evolution into an 
absolute dictatorship under the Soviets, its 
methods of subversion, its weaknesses and its 
strength, its spurious appeal in an era of vast 
social change. 

I believe the Junior colleges have a special 
responsibility in this regard. A great many 
of your students will complete their formal 
education with you. They will then go di- 
rectly into business, industry, and trade. 
Others will continue preparation for their 
life’s work. While you have them they 
should be exposed to a general course on 
world affairs. If this is done, they will be far 
better equipped to discharge their responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, cognizant of the 
strength of democracy and vigilant to the 
challenge of communism. 

This responsibility of the colleges and uni- 
versities becomes greater as the Soviet threat 
becomes more long range. It is not only a 
threat of military aggression to be met by 
military preparedness on the part of the free 
world, it is a threat for years to come. Con- 
tinuing deterrent power is essential in the 
nuclear age. But this must be backed by an 
increasingly informed American public opin- 
ion in the field of foreign affairs. 

Many of your graduates will be called upon 
to go abroad to represent the United States 
in one capacity or another. In the military 
or diplomatic servicer, as technical special- 
ists, as recipients of study or travel grants, 
they will have the opportunity to speak and 
act for the American people. They should 
be equipped to discharge this responsibility 
in meaningful terms to the people of other 
lands. 

Statistics, I realize, are sometimes mis- 
leading. But statistics show that the Soviet 
Union is training and graduating far more 
scientists and technicians than we are. The 
Soviet Union is determined to outproduce us 
in the scientific and industrial fields. They 
are not doing so now, but we have no 
grounds for complacency. The junior col- 
leges, I believe, should provide the best in 
scientific and technical training for their 
students and encourage and stimulate them 
to go on to the university for higher train- 
ing. American leadership and training is 
not self-perpetuating. It must be cherished 
and inculcated at every level of education. 

I would venture to direct a word to the 
administrators of the great American junior 
college system. The teachers whom you em- 
ploy are the caretakers of tomorrow’s civil- 
ization. It is to them that we entrust edu- 
cation for leadership and understanding in 
this complex world. Only good teachers can 
do this. It takes good salaries to attract and 
keep good teachers, They should have at 
least the incentive and security which we 
provide for labor, for our armed services, and 
for the public service. Arnold Toynbee has 
written that societies have often been 
spurred to self-improvement in the face of 
external challenges. If the threat our society 
now faces teaches us to place a higher pre- 
mium on our Intellectual and educational 
human resources, it will have served at least 
one useful purpose. There is no doubt that 
a free society can meet and surpass any 
challenge posed by a society under dictator- 
ship. But to do so it must both recognize 
and accept the challenge. 

FACTS AND FALLACIES ABOUT THE U. N. 

Of great importance in the teaching of in- 
ternational affairs is a study of the United 
Nations, This is not an ephemeral organ- 
ization, It is a going concern affecting the 
security and well-being of nations on a day- 
by-day basis. We must know how it was 
created, what it has done, what it can and 
cannot do, 

The United Nations has had strong bi- 
partisan support from the Congress. But 
this support cannot be taken for granted. 
It must be based on an informed and sound 
public opinion. It is, after all, the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to reflect public atti- 
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tudes on important matters of foreign policy. 
The public, therefore, has a heavy responsi- 
bility to keep itself accurately informed. 
With regard to the United Nations, this 
means that we must sift fact from fiction. 
Here a little misunderstanding goes a long 
way. Let us consider for a few moments 
some ot the common fallacies about the 
United Nations. 

It is said that the United Nations is a 
superstate with treatymaking powers. This, 
of course, is not the case. The United Na- 
tions is a voluntary association of sovereign 
states. It has no power to legislate, to levy 
taxes, or to make treaties. The members 
may propose conventions and treaties, but 
these are only binding on countries which 
subsequently approve them through their 
constitutional processes. In our case this 
means approval by the United States Senate. 

It is said by a few critics that UNESCO 
interferes in and dictates to our American 
educational system. This likewise is untrue, 
UNESCO, which is also a free association of 
nations, does make recommendations to 
member countries regarding teaching about 
the United Nations and teaching to foster 
international understanding. It is entirely 
up to the member countries whether they 
want to follow these recommendations or 
not. And yet there is a small but vocal 
minority in this country which continues 
to regard UNESCO as some sort of threat to 
our educational system and to American 
youth. 

Shortly after the inauguration of President 
Eisenhower, this administration undertook 
an independent appraisal of UNESCO to 
determine whether the charges against it 
were valid. The President appointed three 
distinguished citizens to study UNESCO ac- 
tivities, Let me summarize the principal 
findings of this group: 

1. UNESCO does not advocate world gov- 
ernment or world citizenship in the political 
sense. 

2. UNESCO does not attempt, directly or 
indirectly, to undermine national loyalties 
or to encourage the substitution of loyalty 
to a supranational authority for loyalty to 
one’s own country. 

3. The official bodies and the personnel of 
UNESCO observe the provision of the 
UNESCO Constitution which prohibits 
UNESCO from interfering in matters within 
the domestic jurisdiction of member states. 
UNESCO does not attempt to interfere in the 
American school system. 

4. There was no evidence of atheism or 
antireligious bias in any of UNESCO's work. 

It seems to me that these findings should 
more than counteract the negative criticisms 
that have been made with respect to 

But we must not be content with merely 
laying bare fallacies about the United Na- 
tions. We must understand why the United 
Nations deserves our support. 

Since its foundation the United Nations 
has been the most effective mechanism avail- 
able for settling international disputes. It 
has facilitated peaceful change where vio- 
lence might otherwise have been the only 
course. We have the examples of the peace- 
ful settlement of the Indonesian-Dutch con- 
flict, the dispute between India and Pakistan 
over Kashmir, and the removal of the ag- 
gressive Communist threat to Iran and 
Greece. 

We have the important example of the 
resistance to aggression in Korea in which 
the United States called for and got the 
material or moral support of the over- 
whelming majority of the United Nations 
members. This may well have prevented 
world war III. 

The United Nations, at President Eisen- 
hower's initiative, has promoted the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. The historic 
peaceful uses conference held at Geneva 
last summer opened up vast potential bene- 
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fits which the atom has made possible for 
mankind. 

The work of the technical assistance 
program and the specialized agencies has 
raised standards of living and has brought 
prospects of economic and social well-being 
closer for millions of peoples everywhere. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
United Nations deserves our continuing sup- 

President Eisenhower has called the 
United Natons man's best hope to substitute 
to conference table for the battlefield. He 
has said, and I certainly agree, that if we 
did not have a United Nations we would have 
to create one to cope with the common prob- 
lems of the world. In the United Nations 
we get a great deal for yery little cost. It 
will prosper and serve our purposes and the 
purposes of the free world if we give it our 
continuing and enlightened support. 


U. N. CANNOT SOLVE ALL OUR PROBLEMS 


Understanding and support for the United 
Nations does not mean unthinking approval 
of everything it does. Nor should we look 
upon it as a cure-all or panacea for all the 
world's ills. The United Nations can only be 
a “center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations“ to the extent to which each sov- 
ereign state is willing to cooperate for the 
common good. There are many issues which 
it has been unable to solve. For example, 
once again we are faced with mounting ten- 
sion between Israel and the Arab States 
in the Middle East. The United Nations 
could resolve that issue if the parties con- 
cerned were more willing to cooperate. 

This is no place to assess blame for what is 
happening in the Near East. 

Neither the Israelis nor the Arabs are 
guiltless in the tense situation which pre- 
valls there. If the two sides would fulfill 
their obligations under the Security Council 
resolutions and would carry out the recom- 
mendations of General Burns, the U. N. 
truce supervisor, they could do much to 
lessen tensions in the area. However, aside 
from the responsibility of the Arab states 
and Israel for prevening hostilities, the 
other members of the United Nations have 
a serious responsibility—indeed an obliga- 
tion—to keep the peace there. This cannot 
be done by irresponsible shipments of arms 
to the countries in that area, or by trying to 
maintain a precarious balance of arms“ be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states. An arms 
race will magnify suspicions and tend to 
create the impression—if not the fact—of 
power alinements which can only lead to 
hostilities disastrous for the Near East and 
possibly the world. 

We are vitally interested in the peace and 
welfare of the Near East, as a nation and as 
a member of the Security Council. We are 
convinced that early action in the United 
Nations is necessary on the problems that 
confront us all in the Near East. 

The United Nations, through its members. 
is the logical focal point for remedying the 
dangerous developments which confront us. 
What the United Nations can and must do 
is something which, I can assure you, the 
United States is earnestly and prayerfully 
considering. 

Similarly in the field of disarmament. 
Despite 10 years of negotiation, no safe- 
guarded system of disarmament has yet been 
agreed upon. The threat of atomic disaster 
still hangs over man’s head. From the very 
start in 1946, the United States has been 
squarely on record for a genuine program of 
safeguarded disarmament. The Soviet Union 
has consistently blocked progress, but the 
quest continues, for we cannot afford to 
slacken our efforts. - 

President Eisenhower has given world 
leadership in the search for ways to put the 
atom to the service of mankind. In his let- 
ter to Premier Bulganin last week, the Presi- 
dent suggested concrete measures which, 34 
he wrote, “if carried out adequately, would 
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Teverse the present trend toward a constant 
increase in nuclear weapons overhanging the 
world. My ultimate hope,” the President 
Said, “is that all production of fissionable 
materials anywhere in the world will be de- 
voted exclusively to peaceful purposes.” 
This month the disarmament subcommittee 
of the United Nations will try again in Lon- 
don. The United Nations provides a forum 
where this problem can be solved, and solved 
it must be. 

Let us remember this, Many important 
and difficult international problems are 
solved outside the United Nations. But the 
really tough ones, the well-nigh insoluble 
ones, come to the United Nations. It is, in 
a way, the court of last appeal. I don't be- 
lieve the United Nations should try to shelve 
or dodge such problems. But let us remem- 
ber that the United Nations doesn't create 
them. The organization mirrors the reali- 
tles of the world. If the image is ugly it is 
Not the mirror that is at fault. 

CHALLENGE OF NEW SOVIET OFFENSIVE 
In conclusion, the challenge of the new 
et offensive faces all of us. It is not a 
short-run proposition. The Communists are 
Not handicapped by any timetable. The 
cold war—with all its trickery and fraud, its 
Subversion and sabotage, and perhaps even 
its peripheral outbreaks of violence—may 
run for 10, 20, 30, or 40 years. 

This will call for firmness and determina- 
tion and patience on the part of the Ameri- 
can people, together with a willingness to 
sacrifice over a long period of time. It will 
Call for flexibility and understanding. 

Let us not waver in our determination to 
Preserve our heritage of freedom and to cre- 
ate those conditions in the world in which 
the cause of free men can flourish, 

To sum up— 

We must understand the long-range na- 
ture of the Soviet threat and meet it with 
Courage and imagination; 

We must continue to support the United 
Nations and the high purposes and principles 
for which it stands; 

We must work closely with our allies and 
Rot try to go it alone; 

We must demonstrate to the uncommitted 
Nations of the world the enduring values of 

ocracy. 

If, as a nation, we follow this course, then 
We can face the future with confidence that 

om will prevail. 


Alcoholic Beverages on Airplanes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received the following 
letter in behalf of legislation to prohibit 
the sale or gift of alcoholic beverages on 
airplanes being flown in the United 
States of America and throughout the 
World: 

Ristnc Sun, Mo., April 10, 1956. 

Dran Mr. MILLER: I enclose petition against 

ing or giving alcoholic beverages on 
airplanes and I believe everyone should 

Sign this. ; 

I appreciate your sending me the list of 
etc., our Government prepares for our 
And I wish to take this opportunity 
to thank you for the CONGRESSIONAL 

ORD as I have found it most interesting 
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and I appreciate your kindness in sending 
it to me. 
Very truly, 
BERTHA M. TYSON. 
P. S.: III appreciate your having this pe- 
tition printed in the Recorp for others to see. 
Ruistnc Sun, Mp., March 15, 1956. 
We, the undersigned members of West 
Nottingham Presbyterian Church, Colora, 
Md., favor the Lane bill 7922, to prohibit 
sale or gift of alcoholic beverages on aero- 
planes being flown in the United States of 
America and throughout the world. 
Bertha M. Tyson, Sarah Greer, Mr. Cal- 
vert, Grace S. David, Mary C. Greer, 
Mrs. J. Otis Kennard, Lydia M. Cam- 
eron, Mrs. Joseph A. Gillespie, Louise 
M. Worthington, Miss Anna E. Garvin, 
Ella E. Tyson, Elizabeth B. K. Jones, 
Rising Sun, Md.; G. V. Morris, North 
East, Md., Marie L. Nichell, Port De- 
posit, Md,; Myrtle Hite, Rising Sun, 


Finish the Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


or onio 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend to the House of Repre- 
sentatives an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the April 14 issue of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer urging that the 
Congress provide necessary funds to re- 
sume the construction of the Dillon Dam 
on the Licking River in M 
County, Ohio. The importance of the 
completion of this project transcends 
even the vital concern of the area imme- 
diately affected since what is done or not 
done at Dillon will be felt for many years 
to come in southeastern Ohio and in the 
Ohio and Mississippi Basins. 

The present controversy to which the 
editorial refers far exceeds the promi- 
nence it deserves when the relatively few 
individuals who would be affected ad- 
versely are considered. I should like to 
point out at this time that the Dillon 
Dam was authorized by the Congress in 
1938. Arguments against it have been 
considered by the Congress and rejected 
repeatedly in the past as the impressive 
total of $9 million was appropriated for 
the project. Construction was inter- 
rupted during the Korean war and a few 
vocal opponents have seized upon the 
suspension of work to recommend that 
the Dillon Dam be abandoned and that 
the millions of dollars already spent be 
allowed to rust and erode in the Licking 
River Valley. The recommendation, un- 
founded as it is, becomes the more in- 
credible if it is alowed to influence con- 
gressional action beyond passing con- 
sideration. 

The so-called facts presented as rea- 
sons by the Dillon Dam's opponents have 
been labored, studied, and found insuffi- 
cient in the past. To resurrect these 
long-bankrupt arguments and outright 
myths now is to persist in fomenting 
misunderstanding for the immediate 
purpose of delaying the action which, as 
we all know, must come. 
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The Cleveland Plain Dealer editorial 
is as follows: 
FINISH THE DAM 


Not since the chants and war whoops of 
the Tuscarawas Tribe reverberated up and 
down the Muskingum Valley has downstate 
Ohio been the source of such an uproar as 
is now being expended over the unfinished 
Dillon Dam. 

The Plain Dealer's Ted Princiotto has ably 
presented various sides of the debate. Al- 
ready $9 million—a substantial chunk of the 
taxpayers’ funds—has been spent on this 
flood-control project. It is the final link in 
a series of 15 dams calculated to bottle up 
spring runoff in the Muskingum watershed. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
14 dams previously built, dating back to 1938 
originally, have converted a not-too-fruitful 
part of Ohio into a section offering fine vaca- 
tion and recreation opportunities. And the 
flood-control aspects have worked admirably. 

It would, of course, fit more into our frame 
of thinking if the State could somehow finish 
the project. Some $20 million worth of work 
still remains. But no such State funds are 
available. 

We would far rather see Federal reclama- 
tion funds stay in these environs than go, 
say to some remote area like the Sudan where 
the Egyptians will benefit. For example, 
both the water and power inherent in the 
Aswan development will undoubtedly be 
used both to grow more cotton and to run 
cotton mills. Each would compete with the 
American economy, Rather, let's keep that 
money for home consumption. 

It is unfortunate that some people would 
have to be displaced if the dam were com- 
pleted, but in this modern age of big con- 
struction developments the intersts of the 
few cannot be allowed to block progress. 

The public interest, in the largest sense, 
would be served by completion of Dillon 
Dam. But whatever the decision, something 
should be decided and decided now. Fur- 
ther dallying only threatens to make the 
major investment to date quite useless. 


Eighth Anniversary of Israel 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Israel are to be congratulated 
on this eighth anniversary of their inde- 
pendence. The road has been rough and 
rocky and even at times discouraging, 
but Israel is making great progress with 
a united people, and is known as one of 
the strongest friends of the United States 
among the democratic nations. 

We people with friends and relatives 
in Israel wish to encourage them with 
a friendly pat on the back at this time, 
and reassure them that United States 
Secretary of State Dulles has stated re- 
peatedly that the existence of the State 
of Israel is one of the basic premises of 
United States foreign policy. 

We hope that in this period of tension, 
that the threats to Israel's survival will 
disappear, and that both sides may be 
able with United Nations assistance to 
work out agreements by which each may 
live in peace for the economic progress 
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and development of the Middle East, in 
which both the United States and Israel 
can be such key factors. 

Our warm regards go to you at this 
significant anniversary time, and with 
our hearty congratulations to the people 
of Israel on their courage and devotion 
to the cause of freedom. 


Freedom of Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therein an address entitled 
“Freedom of Information,” delivered by 
Mr. Guy Easterly, editor and publisher, 
LaFollette Press, LaFollette, Tenn., and 
the Advance Sentinel, Jellico, Tenn., be- 
fore the National Editorial Association 
in Chandler, Ariz., January 21, 1956, and 
which I consider an excellent discussion 
of the subject: 

Mr. Chairman, Governor McFarland, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen of 
the National Editorial Association, freedom 
of information, freedom of the press, freedom 
to put one's thoughts into words and to print 
these words and distribute them as a story 
or an editorial to the people, is the right of 
the people to know—to know particularly 
what their Government Is doing. This is a 
right of the people. Let's make that clear. 
It is not particularly the right of the press. 
The press are only guardians of that right 
for the people. 

Not only is the business of our Government 
the business of the people, who have this 
right to know. But the business or doings 
of individuals, cooperatives, and co a- 
tions, Insofar as their rights interlock and/or 
intermingle, or conflict, with the rights of 
individuals or families, is also public busi- 
ness and the people have the right to know 
how all this does, or will affect them. 

This freedom of information is guaranteed, 
we believe, in the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. It is fur- 
ther guaranteed and strengthened in the 
5th and 14th amendments, having to do with 
due process, and by the 9th and 10th amend- 
ments, which set out that all powers not 
granted to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the several 
ates: are reserved to the States or the 

e. 

The fact of the suppression of informa- 
tion—information which the people have a 
right to know—is not new. It has existed 
from time immemorial. 

Perhaps the first recorded case of news 
suppression was when Eve ate the apple and 
suppressed the news from God. Another 
case in point would be when Cain slew Abel 
and denied to his father, Abraham, that he 
knew the whereabouts of his brother. 

They tell us that most freedom of infor- 
mation is at a cocktail party. They tell us 
further that the people who are most against 
suppression of news are women—if you'll 
submit that women are people. 

The suppression of news, and the at- 
tempted suppression of news, is not new to 
weekly newspaper publishers. We have it 
with us always. 

Attempts to suppress information of the 
Federal Government have been made since 


the administration of Thomas Jefferson, and 
one such attempt is brought to light and 
reported in the case of Marbury v. Madison 
in public law. From this legal action 
stemmed what we believe to be the first 
public records law. This law sets out. that 
public officials must keep public records, 
and, further, that the public has a right 
to access to such records. 

Two restrictions were placed in this law. 
We believe they are right and just. One 
restriction is that public demands to see 
public records must not disrupt the orderly 
operation of the public office. The second 
restriction is that access to such records may 
be limited to persons of “proper interest,” 
or persons, we may say, who have more than 
an idle curiosity to examine such records. 

But newspapers, as such, have no more 
right to examine and print from public 
records, nor to attend and report procedures 
of public meetings of legislatures, and cases 
in court, than any other citizen “of interest.” 
To make this positive, we might say news- 
paper reporters have the same rights under 
the law as any individual "of interest.” 

Newspapers, however, are persons of “proper 
interest.” 

Newspaper reporters are persons of proper 
interest because they are the ears and eyes 
of the greater public which is interested in 
the doings and procedures of law and jus- 
tice. rs observe, hear, see, and then 
write the information for the larger audience 
of proper interests which audience cannot 
attent all legislative meetings, nor sit for long 
hours in a courtroom, nor be on the scene 
of every disaster or wreck. Newspapers have 
bargained with their readers to keep them 
informed on affairs affecting thelr welfare 
and government. 

Newspapers, by their very nature, then, are 
only agents of that larger public. They are 
the eyes, the ears, and if you please, the 
servant of those we serve. 

It is a terrible thing to have a job that 
you can't complete. 

It is a more terrible thing to have a job 
which you can never complete,, but which, 
1 is a losing fight from start to 


But such is the job of those who spend 
their time in working for freedom of in- 
formation. 

The work (and I do not like to use the word 
“fight”) for freedom of information is a 
continuing work. It is a fight that will 
never be won. There will always be sup- 
pression and attempts at suppression of in- 
formation that rightfully belongs to the 
people, at Federal, State, county, and mu- 
nicipal levels. 

Win one fight (although, we suppose, 
Governor McFarland, that you have no sup- 
pression of information here) in Arizona, 
and another is begun in Tennessee. Set 
some misguided public official right in Wis- 
consin and another bobs up in Texas with 
suppression of some information of which 
it is the right of the people—the very people 
who are paying his salary—to know. 

It would be great news to tell you here 
that the work of this committee is done— 
that the suppression of public information 
will be no more. But that story can never 
be truthfully told. This evil we will have 
with us always. 

This being true, the battle for freedom of 
information must go on. Each succeeding 
generation will fight this seemingly losing 
fight, and then throw the torch from failing 
hands to the next. 


Be it theirs to hold that torch high. Ind 
be it the privilege of every weekly news- 
paper to carry on that fight—not for its own 
selfish interests, but for the right and good 
and welfare of the people we serve, and for 
the welfare of this whole nation. For 
take away the voice of the neWspapers and 
you take away the voice of freedom. 

The work for freedom of information right- 
fully begins with the grassroots newspapers, 
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the country newspapers, the county“ week- 
lies, if you please. If we allow little bureau- 
crats at home, in the smalltown government, 
who suppress information and only give 
the public such information as they see fit, 
these, rising in power and political influence, 
will become big bureaucrats in Washington, 
in Phoenix, in Nashville. And they will carry 
on their nefarious habits and work in high 
places. This right to full freedom of infor- 
mation would have far more chance of being, 
if all weekly newspapers knew their rights, 
and pressed them, fairly and courageously. 
Freedom ot information would have far more 
chance of being, if weekly newspapers gave 
the people all the Information they're en- 
titled to, at all times and under all circum- 
stances. 

Despite what we have said, your FOI com- 
mittee chairman believes he is conservative 
on this matter of freedom of information. 

We are against trying accused cr 
in the newspapers. We are against trying 
any lawsuit in the newspapers. We are 
against the wholesale dissemination ef in- 
formation, regardless of how it may affect 
the mjlitary or political welfare of our coun- 

We are against the invasion of the 
privacy of the individual in any way. 
do not defend irresponsible reporting. We 
do not condone the dragging into publ 
notice the life of an individual who is no 
guilty of a crime. We believe some Informa- 
tion, printed as such, may not be informa- 
tion at all, And yet, we would fight for the 
publication of any news matter of importance 
to the welfare of the community or public. 

We believe the fight for freedom of infor 
mation can be carried to ridiculous ex i 
We believe it can be carried to the hurt, 5 
only of the medium itself, but of the 2 R 
lic—even to the losing of our medium’s — 
fluence and importance in the welfare of th 
people and the Nation. 

That we do not wish to see. 
not want. 

“Why don’t you keep irresponsible re- 
porters away?” Representative CLane HOFF- 
MAN, of Michigan, asked, when we appeared 
before the subcommittee of the Government 
Operations Committee of the House in Wash" 
ington last December. To this question an 
swer was made that the frresponsible re! 
has the right, under the law, to see, to 
to view, to write. It is guaranted under 
first amendment. t 

But Congressman HorrmMan had a ven, 
there. That point is that publishers mus 
police their own operation. They must hit 
responsible reporters, and charge them — 
information must be reported object! id 
fairly, accurately, and without malice 
color. aes 

We believe that fully 95 percent of all cas 
of suppression of information is due to 
sonalities. The personality of the re 5 
or the public official. In most of these cases 
we belle ve, the reporter is the malef actor. is 

Suppression of information by officials © 
chargeable to many other causes, of cours 
Honest mistakes cause some suppression. 
case in point is the recent vital sta 
misunderstanding in Topeka, Kans. 

Under a rule in Kansas, births may pe 
ported, but illegitimate births must not ot 
reported. Following the publication of ® ik 
of births, some of which were of illegitima ye 
the record was withheld from reporters. te 
assume that the reporting of the inegitime 
births were honest mistakes. We were 
that at any rate. 19 

Ignorant government officials suppress in- 
formation. These do not necessarily 9 
fully withhold information. They do not ty 
alize in many cases the national necese o 
for the people to know, or they have 
wrong interpretation of certain rules. vil 

Such we believe to be the case in te Gi 
Service Department of the Federal God gf 
ment when it refuses to relense the names 
the top three candidates for postmaster 


That you do 


be re- 
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We believe the same applies to the refusal 
or the Civil Service to give out salaries of 
ta employees. 
Bad government officials do suppress in- 
formation willfully and maliciously. And 
is one cause of suppression that we 
Should fight day and night. And when this 
Kind of official appears, you can bet your 
bottom dollar he is the same bureaucrat we 
poke of a minute ago. He began this prac- 
in his hometown—at the grassroots. He 
this passion for suppression right 
on up as his political power and prestige In- 
t . He grew up feeling that public in- 
ormation is none of the people's business. 
Government officials are still the serv- 
7 or at least the employees of the people. 
© hire them. And we would not hire a 
Worker and not have an idea of what wages 
We'd Pay them. Should not the people (who 
e them) know what salaries they pay their 
We their coroner, their court clerks, their 
Fy yors, their councilmen, their judges, their 
Wha: eys. general? Shouldn't they know 
Feda they're paying their employees of the 
eral Government? They're paying the 
rs tin taxes. We believe those of inter- 
have the right to know. 

y Presbyterian pastor and a Presby- 
te un elder put at me to accompany them 
Presbytery in a distant city for 2 or 3 
the The elder was a sales tax official of 

State. So, I was helping to pay his 


cane tainly,” they ssid, “if we can go, you 


for reminded them that it was far easier 
my et to go than for me to go. I clinched 
a Point by reciting to them that they could 
thers their salaries would go right on, For 
Bo reason I must stay at home and work 
noat they could be paid when payday 
we around. I won my point, 
the © have no quarrel with departments of 
fae eder Government which handle con- 
— information, We realize there is 
Publi information which cannot be made 
curi C, consistent with the welfare and se- 
tion”, Of the Nation. Freedom of informa- 
Nation ud be useless if we had no free 
n We would not, by any manner or 
the. endanger our freedom, even to break 
trate atest story of the decade, the gen- 
Preside, or the century, We believe the 
Decial and Defense Department, es- 
Which © have “in process” information 
leye should not be made public. We be- 
Justi the same applies to the State and 
: The Departments. 

© Work for freedom of information, to 
Desg N, represents a reasonable responsible- 
to the people, whose right it Is really 
every ‘Ow. And this work is the work of 
ot Pada newspaper, as well as the work 
But phon small and large daily newspaper. 
the pt fight (of weekly newspapers) is at 
the am Cots, the most important. It is in 
3 towns and cities, where 
ally lives and where the people 
den Understand freedom and liberty, that 
Bur: May be saved or lost for our Nation. 
decay, Our fight also must be in Washington 
terlaner Tural America is not the distant hin- 
t it once was. The Federal Govern- 
gradually touching more lives in 

t and town, 
3 years ago the Federal Government 
dense ae thing that came into our east Ten- 
a Man auntalne and tore up our stilis, or 


by Who came to bring our letter mail 
rural free delivery. 


men 

every 
4 

Was 


emma’, the long fingers of the Federn Gov- 
age wee reach us in many ways. The aver- 
Pederay 7 newspaper has to deal with the 
differen, Government in 10 to 15, or more, 
cles, „ departments, bureaus, and agen- 
tn cr, Newspapers today come not only 
City goeteuch with their local county and 
Rover, THMent, but with the larger State 

Ment and with the sprawling Federal 
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Government. We have its Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Hs post offices, its national 
banks, its Census Bureau, its air bases, its 
game wardens, its recruiting offices, its In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, its Selective Service 
System, its alcohol tax units, its Tennessee 
Valley Authority, its Oak Ridge, and numer- 
ous others. 

In closing, let us say that the work for 
freedom of information is just begun. It 
must be aroused on our home front—in the 
small towns and cities—at the grassroots. 
You weekly newspaper publishers are 
charged with the work. Remembering that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” 
still—let us go forward, ever working for the 
people, whose right to Know, we but repre- 
sent. 


The Small-Business Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker and dis- 
tinguished colleagues, I would like to re- 
mind the Congress that I represent an 
important congressional district in which 
there are numerous small business con- 
cerns. As we all know, the small-busi- 
ness man is the backbone of the Amer- 
ican industrial system of free enterprise. 
It is the small-business man that is 
the very core of our economic life 
today—the man upon whom we have de- 
pended during the past century to ele- 
vate our Nation to a position where we 
now stand foremost among the earth's 

ee republics. 

s 5 Mr. Speaker, quite understand- 
ably the small-business men of America 
are strongly concerned about their par- 
ticipation in the atomic-energy program 
on a prime contract level in the present 
race to develop peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. One of the very. first spokes- 
men for small business to focus congres- 
sional attention on current problems of 
the small-business man was Mr. K. W. 
Van Eman, vice president of the Skin- 
ner Engine Co., of Erie, Pa. 

Significantly, the Skinner Engine Co. 
has rendered outstanding service to our 
Nation since 1868 and is the builder of 
the world’s largest marine unifiow en- 
gines. This great small-business enter- 
prise has made outstanding contributions 
to the military and industrial life of our 
Nation now for more than 88 years, 

In his testimony before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy cn March 5, 
Mr. Van Eman made crystal clear the 
need for immediate action by Congress 
and the Atomic Energy Commission to 
move forward with all possible speed 
toward the application of nuclear power 
for merchant marine surface vessels. 
With all the emphasis at his command, 
Mr. Van Eman also urged the Congress 
to assist small business in realining 
our program for atomic power plants 
and insisted that small business be per- 
mitted to join the parade of progress 
in the development of peaceful uses of 
man's most destructive force. 

However, Mr. Speaker, during the 
course of his testimony Mr. Van Eman 
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also issued an important warning to the 
Congress, and his admonition should not 
go unheeded. 
Listen to his sage advice which I quote: 
(1) The arrival of nuclear power is making 
obsolete not a minor industry but a very 
large industry in the United States today. 
(2) The use of nuclear power will mean 
the rebuilding of our merchant fleet due to 
technological changes, age, and obsolescence. 
(3) Small business in the maritime and 
power plant industry will die on the vine 
because of lack of help and assistance to 
realine our program for atomic power plants 
and join in the progress parade of the atomic 
field. In other words, as we see it, we are 
in the living or dying era so to speak, and 
will perish unless the doors are open to us. 


Referring to the strategic vessels on 
our Great Lakes, Mr. Van Eman also 
pointed out that: “207 larger vessels on 
the Great Lakes are over 35 years of 
age. It has been the custom and ac- 
cepted practice in the maritime industry 
since its inception, to engage in proto- 
type development. Herein lies the key 
to small business participation in the 
field of atomic development along com- 
mercial lines.” 


Much to the point, Mr. Van Eman fur- 
ther warned the Congress of the Soviet 
atomic race and quoted Mr. Kurchatov 
who heads the Soviet atomic develop- 
ment. He pointed out that an atomic- 
powered ice breaker is scheduled to be 
built before 1960 that is designed so that 
s would be refueled only once every 2 or 

years. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that I was gratified to learn that our 
distinguished colleague from Connecti- 
cut, the Honorable James T. PATTERSON, 
a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and the House Armed 
Services Committee, has also focused 
public attention on the problems now 
confronting small business in the cur- 
rent atomic energy peacetime program. 
I have read with great interest the arti- 
cle written by Congressman PATTERSON 
that appears in the current issue of the 
authoritative Washington Atomic En- 
ergy Report. So significant is this arti- 
cle by Congressman PATTERSON that I 
wish to here include it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


THE SMALL-BUSINESS MAN AND THE PEACETIME 
ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM 


(By James T. Patterson, Representative in 
Congress from Connecticut and member 
of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee; 
written expressly for Washington Atomic 
Energy Report) 

Arising from the new and glorious age in 
which man is transforming the most destruc- 
tive force of nature into the most powerful 
source of energy for peaceful uses, is the 
problem of wider participation of American 
small-business men in the atomic energy 
program. Day by day, small-business men of 
America are intensifying their demands that 
our Government permit them to enter the 
current race to develop peaceful uses of the 
atom, We in Government cannot ignore 
these demands; for it was the small-business 
men who struggled unceasingly to eleyate 
America to its present and unprecedented 
sphere of greatness, 

As Representative of a congressional dis- 
trict that is largely industrial—and one in 
which small-business concerns abound—I am 
strongly concerned with the welfare of small 
business. Their economic welfare determines 
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the livelihood of thousands upon thousands 
of residents of the Naugatuck Valley of Con- 
necticut that I have represented in Congress 
for almost 10 years. Of equal concern to me, 
of course, is the welfare of our entire Nation. 

Participation of small business in develop- 
ing peaceful uses of atomic energy gives rise 
to two fundamental questions: (1) Shall we 
liberalize present security policies of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to facilitate the 
participation of small business, or (2) shall 
we continue to rely upon a comparatively 
small number of companies to carry on the 

acetime program? 

E the question of liberaltzing 
present security policies of the AEC, it is 
noteworthy that during World War II when 
a “crash” program was needed to develop 
atomic weapons, there was imperative need 
for top and utilization of a limited 
number of individuals to participate in the 
“Manhattan Project.” Also, there was need 
to call upon our largest industries, for they 
were at the time better prepared to partici- 
pate in such a crash“ program. However, 
the situation is somewhat different today 
with respect to peaceful uses of the atom. 

For example, there is no longer any secrecy 
about the fundamentals of atomic energy. 
The basic theory was in fact known as early 
as 1906 when Albert Einstein wrote his cele- 
brated theory: E= MO. Today the average 
high school student knows that controlled 
fission from a properly sized mass of ura- 
nium will produce almost incredible heat and 
energy. In fact, numerous books have been 
written for high school students since 1945 
that explain in detall the fundamentals of 
atomic energy and reactors. 

Top secrecy must be maintained with re- 
gard to the further development of atomic 
weapons. But in the field of peaceful uses 
of the atom, such secrecy is no longer neces- 
sary. It is my conviction that only through 
participation of small business in developing 
peaceful uses of the atom can the manifold 
applications of the atom be ultimately rea- 
lized. To me it is obvious that the manifold 
peaceful applications of atomic energy can- 
not be enjoyed in their greatest extent so 
long as we continue to rely upon a compara- 
tively small number of companies to carry 
forward the program of development. Fur- 
ther, in my opinion, many small-business 
concerns will be doomed if they are denied 
participation in developing peaceful uses of 
the atom. This feeling is shared by many 
small-business men. 

Consequently, I believe that we must re- 
examine our policies and set a goal that will 
provide for early participation of small-busi- 
ness men in the program for development of 
peaceful uses of the atom. 


Prospects for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I would like to in- 
clude the summary of a speech delivered 
by my friend, Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, 
before the Kiwanis International Club 
in Frederick, Md. Presiding on this 
occasion was the Honorable John Durr, 
mayor of Frederick, and Mr. Glenn Main, 
president of the Kiwanis Club. Earlier 
this year, Dr. Thorning served the United 
States as a member of the special diplo- 
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matic mission appointed by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles for the inaugu- 
ration of Brazilian President Juscelino 
Kubitschek. Dr. Thorning was also one 
of the principal North American dele- 
gates and speakers at the International 
Congress on Christian Culture for the 
Peace of the World which took place in 
the Dominican Republic during the first 
week of March, Consequently, he thinks 
and speaks as a sincere champion of a 
true peace, the tranquillity of order.” 

Speech of Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, as- 
sociate editor of World Affairs and 
pastor of St. Joseph's Church, Carrollton 
Manor, Md.: 

If peace consists in “the tranquillity of 
order,” the prospects for such a peace, with 
security for all concerned, would quickly be 
improved by the following Soviet deeds: 

1. Permission for 1 million Soviet citizens 
to travel, freely, outside the borders of the 
Soviet Union; 

2. The issuance of 1 million visas to private 
citizens of France, the United Kingdom, the 
Scandinavian countries, Italy, Turkey, the 
Philippine Republic, the Republic of Korea, 
Vietnam, Spain, Portugal, the American Re- 
publics, and other independent nations to 
visit all the Socialist Republics during the 
coming summer months; 

3. Prompt, effective fulfillment of all the 
agreements mentioned in the United States 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee report en- 
titled “Soviet Political Treaties and Viola- 
tions” (84th Cong., Ist sess., Government 
Printing Office, Washington: 1955); 

4. Free elections, supervised by the United 
Nations, in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, East Germany, China, 
the Ukraine, and Georgia; 

5. Immediate suppression of arms ship- 
ments to Egypt and other countries of the 
Middle East; 

6. Public, jury trials, open to uncensored 
reporting by radio and newspaper corre- 
spondents, of the most important accom- 
plices of the onetime czar of all the Russias, 
Josef Stalin, now denounced by the Soviet 
hierarchy as a vicious butcher, although 
formerly described by no less a person than 
an American President, still living, as a 
likable person; 

7. Genuine abolition of all engines of So- 
viet subversion in such nations as are still 
independent of Moscow; 

8. Arrangements for a 1-year tour of in- 
spection of ‘all temples of religion in the 
U. S. S. R. by an international commission 
of 30 Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic 
scholars with a view to the preparation of a 
comprehensive, fair report about the Soviet 
attitude toward God and the conditions 
which affect the exercise of religious and civil 
rights. 

Until action, not mere lipservice, is notice- 
able along these lines, Nikita Khrushchev 
and Nikolai Bulganin, like Josef Stalin and 
Lavrenti Beria, must be regarded as the lord 
high executioners, after torture, of human 
society. Although Khrushchey and Bul- 
ganin, upon occasion, know how to mas- 
querade as rowdy clowns, they are, if any- 
thing, more deadly than Stalin and Beria. 
To imagine that there has been any change 
of strategy on the part of the despots of the 
Kremlin is to confuse overall planning with 
local and ephemeral tactics. The interna- 
tional gangsters are still at large; they are 
no longer worried about possible arrest or 
punishment by an international FBI; they 
are more active and more successful than 
ever. 

What is the evidence? Never before in 
the history of the world have 500 million 
people been enslaved within 10 years. This 
is a fact as unprecedented as it is inex- 
cusable, Khrushchev and Bulganin are māk- 
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ing Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini look 
like amateurs. The Red Fascists in the So- 
viet Union are the Hitlerites of the con- 
temporary world. The Neo-Nazis in the 
Kremlin can best be understood in their own 
words. Here is the description which Mr. 
Khrushchey gave in India and Burma about 
the British people who are soon to be his 
hosts: 

“They are the dirty capitalist warmongers 
who have been sucking your blood for cen- 
turies and who will be wiped out by our 
peace-loving peoples.” 

What then is the meaning of the so-called 
new Soviet look? It is simply another adrolt 
effort to soften us up for the Sunday punch. 
The Soviet tyrants need time, desperately. 
They need some years to consolidate thelr 
gains. Like the Fascists, after the conquest 
of Ethiopia, they are assimilating a huge 
expanse of territory and hundreds of millions 
of human beings. The present pause is 
digestive. 

Furthermore, the Soviet chieftains are now 
convinced that it will be easier to work 
through their fellow-traveling dupes, the 
Marxian Socialists. Why should they wage 
war when all the plums are being placed 
in their laps by Soviet sympathizers? Once 
their current positions shall have been estab- 
lished to their own satisfaction and in their 
good time, the world criminals in the Krem- 
lin will confront the rest of humanity with 
an ultimatim: “Surrender or die an atomic 
death.” And, sad to relate, there are already 
voices in our own beloved land raised to 
suggest that slavery is better than annihila- 
tion. One hope remains: Under God, to rec- 
ognize that this is the Soviet conspiracy and 
that there will be no peace until the Soviet 
conspirators shall have been exterminated. 


Low-Yield Atomic Weapons: A New 
Military Dimension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Arthur T. Hadley in the current Re- 
porter magazine contains a thoughtful 
and provocative study of the tactical use 
of atomic weapons. In considering our 
national defense plans, no one can escape 
some hard thinking on the revolutionary 
innovations in weapons that Mr. Hadley’s 
article touches upon. 

The article follows: 

Low-YIELD ATOMIC WEAPONS: A New MILITARY 
DIMENSION 

On Saturday, March 3, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff few out of Washington secretly, to meet 
for a week at Ramey Air Force Base in Puerto 
Rico, The chiefs had gone into seclusion t? 
give the United States military policy its 
most searching review since 1949. 

The nature of this review, curiously, hed 
been forced upon them by the superabund- 
ance of atomic military power that had be- 
come available to both the United States and 
the Soviets. The most pressing problem was 
not how to fight bigger and better wars. In- 
stead, according to reports that have since 
leaked out, they were at last facing up to 
the question: What range of atomic weapons 
can the Nation use in this age of hydrogen“ 
bomb plenty without risking total destruc- 
tion? Has the growing power of the atom 
made it impossible to fight limited wars to 
back up specific and limited objectives of our 
foreign policy? 
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The potential of unlimited war has become 
80 fantastic that it baffles even the military 
Mind. Today the biggest fusion bomb (60 
Megatons) is 3,000 times more powerful than 
the atomic bomb (20 kilotons) dropped on 
Hiroshima. It represents as much increase 
in power over the Hiroshima bomb as that 
bomb did over the TNT bomb load of a B-29. 

Even the atomic weaponry so far produced 
by Pentagon planners with a view to a 

ted war makes the word “limited” more 
than questionable. Last fall, during Exer- 
Cise Sagebrush in Louisiana, the Air Force 
tested simulated (theoretical) 20-kiloton 
atomic weapons, which are toward the low 
end of the present destructive scale. They 
are at present standard Air Force tactical 
Weapons for use in and around the battle- 

d and against enemy airfields. About 70 
Of these “bombs” were dropped on Louisiana 
in 1 day. ‘The umpires ruled that all life had 

Céased to exist“ in Louisiana. For coun- 
tries the size of Louisiana such as Greece or 
rtugal destruction on this scale could 

y be called limited war. 

At the heavy end of the atomic destructive 
Scale are the 60-megaton fusion weapons. 
These weapons are ready to be loaded into 
United States bombers today—they are prob- 
bly ready to be loaded into Soviet bombers, 

Just one of these 60-megaton fusion 
Weapons strategically placed could destroy all 
life on the British Isles, a fact brought 

ly home to Sir Winston Churchill when 
received data on the second United States 
Ydrogen-bomb test in the Pacific. His mov- 

Speeches toward the end of his career as 
Prime Minister on the world’s need for 
atomic peace were undoubtedly born of this 

10wledge. In an address to the House of 
ions on March 1, 1955, he said that 
with the coming of the hydrogen bomb, 

* * the entire foundation of human 
affairs was revolutionized and mankind 
Placed in a situation both measureless and 

n with doom.” 

Moreover, the destructiveness of megaton 
Warfare can affect friends or neutrals as well 
as enemies, Soviet atomic production is cen- 

around Lake Baikal in southeast Si- 
From there the prevailing winds blow 
South. In an all-out war the United States 
youla bomb the Baikal area with megaton 
Usion weapons. In the opinion of Penta- 
Bon experts, radioactive fallout from the 
Presently planned attack would cause India 
and Burma to cease to exist as population 
centers, This is the price of unlimited war. 
Pentagon believes that the Russians 
pade the nature of such a war quite clear to 
Visit Premier U Nu during his recent 


Although the tactical atomic weapons we 
have in Europe for NATO are of a much 
er variety, ranging from 15 to 20 kilo- 
ming they are scarcely suited for limited war- 
are either. The Army's 280-millimeter 
atomic cannon lacks mobility and range. 
e Air Force's Matador is just an improved 
* n buzz bomb, too slow and inaccu- 
2 The Army's Honest John rocket has 
© advantage of greater mobility but still 
Th too powerful an atomic explosion. 
e Army will have to rely on it until other, 
More manageable weapons are ready. Jet 
fighters are so fast their pilots cannot spot 
target with enough accuracy, and their 
k e fixed bases are wide open to enemy 
tomic attack. Clearly, present American 
mic weapons are too imprecise and too 
ctive to be much use in a really “lim- 
ited” war, 

DOMESTICATED MILITARY ATOM 
Ph destroy enemy targets without knock- 
& Out an area the size of Louisiana, the 
tary is currently developing atomic 
decent of from 4 to 10 kilotons’ power for 
ttlefield use. These are the low-yield 
© weapons in which all the fissionabie 
Material and gadgetry neceeasary to produce 
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an atomic explosion is packed into a sphere 
about the size of a lumpy softball, 

The new low-yield atomic weapons are not 
yet available. They have been designed, and 
their atomic cores have been test fired in 
Nevada. Their prototypes indicate that in 
them the military atom has finally been do- 
mesticated. But how many will be built, 
and how soon, remain controversial ques- 
tions among the military planners. 

These new low-yield atomic weapons are 
designed to be used primarily against enemy 
troops on the battlefield. They are accurate 
and highly mobile, and their explosive power 
is distinctly limited, Furthermore, there is 
almost no fallout from them since they are 
engineered not to suck up a great deal of 
dust and debris from the ground into a ra- 
dioactive cloud. Troops could battle 
through a city the size of Worcester, Mass., 
or Des Moines, Iowa, using such weapons, 
and large parts of the city would survive. 

So far these low-yield weapons have been 
developed by the Army with severely limited 
funds. But if the present program is not 
cut back some of them could be in produc- 
tion by next January, 

The most interesting of the group is the 
Sidewinder. This is a hand-carried Army 
atomic missile, rather like an oversized ba- 
zooka, that can be used by an infantry squad. 
The Moritzer, a completely mobile mortar 
mounted on a light tank chassis and firing 
an atomic shell, provides slightly heavier 
atomic fire support. Finally, for really hit- 
and-run “sky cavalry” operation the Army 
has designed a helicopter-mounted 155-mm. 
recoilless rifle firing an atomic shell. 

+ In the dreams of some military planners, 
the possibilities for limited police action 


opened up by these new weapons are infinite. 


Suppose Iran were invaded by Free Kurdish 
forces backed by the Russians. Joint staff 
planners in the Pentagon estimate that one 
mechanized cavalry regiment with light air 
support and low-yield weapons could check 
an advance into Iran. 

To do the job without low-yield weapons 
would require about 10 conventional in- 
fantry divisions. By the time these were 
mobilized and shipped to Iran by sea all 
would be over but the shouting—and the 
shouts would be in Free Kurdish. 

The increased power of low-yield weap- 
ons reduces the number of men needed to a 
small ready force that could be moved by 
air. These, it, is believed, could permit the 
United States to meet localized aggression 
rapidly and successfully. 

TWO-BILLION-DOLLAR FIRE BRIGADE 


But what would these weapons cost? 
Counting the cost is not made easier by the 
fact that low-yield weapons make many of 
today’s tactical weapons obsolete. Military 
rivalry comes into play—no service is in- 
clined to admit it has spent or is spending 
large sums on tactical weapons that are now 
of secondary importance. The official oppo- 
sition to the Army's development of low- 
yield weapons has come mainly from SAC, 
which feared its own weapons would be out- 
moded, and from the civilian brass in the 
Pentagon, which feared the change would in- 
crease the defense budget. 

Various official groups have wrestled with 
the cost of creating a force able to fight lim- 
ited atomic wars. Their estimates vary ac- 
cording to how much they make do with old 
equipment. During his last months at the 
White House, Nelson Rockefeller had an all- 
government team of experts probe the prob- 
lem. Parts of Army G-3 as well as the office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations have worked 
up estimates, One recent staff study put 
the creation and maintenance of a fire bri- 
gade for limited atomic war at $2 billion a 
year more than the country now spends on 
defense, 

According to this estimate, the $2 billion 
would be spent in three broad areas: mili- 
tary units, strategic transport and special 
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weapons, and technical equipment. In the 
category of military units, three mobile air 
task forces of between eleven thousand and 
fifteen thousand men each are envisaged. 
The increased firepower of atomic weapons 
would permit these task forces to employ 
fewer men than the conventional 18,000-man 
division while doing a bigger job. Just how 
many fewer remains to be determined on 
maneuvers—with much of the testing being 
done by the 101st Airborne Division, recently 
remodeled as an 11,500-man unit. Of the 
3 task forces, 1 would be based in the Middle 
East, and would be capable of acting in 
Europe also; 1 would be in the Far East; 
and 1 would be held in America as a replace- 
ment force. Unlike the present airborne 
division or the remodeled 101st, which lack 
mobility once they have parachuted in, the 
new forces would be modeled on highly 
mobile sky cavalry tested by the Army during 
Sage Brush. 
NEED FOR MOBILITY 


This desire for increased mobility is a 
source of continuing friction between the 
Army and the Air Force. The Air Force, 
which now provides the transports, has re- 
sisted spending its dollars on planes designed 
to move troops and supplies about the bat- 
tlefield. Tactical transport planes have been 
cut back drastically at a time when the rest 
of the Air Force is expanding. As a result, 
the Army now has less tactical mobility than 
at the end of the Korean War, 

Planes needed to give the task forces aerial 
mobility on the battlefield are not expensive. 
While the standard long-range Air Force 
transport (the C-124, which carries 200 men 
and equipment costs $1.5 million, a 12-man 
assault transport costs only $60,000. Creat- 
ing and maintaining the three task forces, it 
is estimated, would require a total of $900 
million a year. This is based on such 
known constants as $5,000 to maintain one 
airborne soldier 1 year, $280 to operate a 
helicopter or assault plane for an hour, and 
standard vehicle operating costs. 

To move these mobile task forces long dis- 
tances about the globe would require a great 
increase in strategic transport for resupply. 
Last fall, after 6 weeks of frenetic planning, 
the Air Force was just able to scrape together 
enough strategic air transport to move one 
Army regiment from the United States to 
Japan. A global airlift would have to be 
created that could move one of these task 
forces fully equipped. After the initial move, 
all but the most critical items of resupply 
would be brought in by sea. Inside the 
limited-war area, supplies would be handled 
by the task force's own land and air Vehicles. 

With the average strategic transport plane 
costing $1.2 million to buy and $350 an hour 
to fiy, $700 million a year should produce the 
necessary long-range air mobility. For sea 
supply about 30 fast (30-knot) transports 
would be needed, possibly some of them 
atomic-powered. The annual cost cf this 
sea force has been estimated at around $250 
million, bringing the yearly total strategic 
transport cost to $950 million. 

Special weapons and equipment account 
for the remaining $150 million of the esti- 
mated $2 billion. It is said that building 
the new low-yield atomic weapons in suffi- 
cient numbers would require $75 million a 
year, including the cost of the fissionable 
material. For the low-yield weapons to be 
used with maximum effect new technical 
equipment is necessary. The chief item 
planned is an electronic battlefield-surveil- 
lance system now being designed that uses 
infrared television and radar to maintain a 
continuous watch on the enemy's battle 
area—a great help in selecting the best 
atomic target. 

Two billion dollars is a substantial sum to 
add to the nnual cost of the cold war, espe- 
cially at a time when foreign aid and other 
costs are climbing. Yet by creating the 
capability to wage limited atomic war, the 
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$2 billion could add a whole new dimension 
to our military strategy. It could help re- 
store to our foreign policy a degree of flex- 
ibility that is sadly needed, 


A Bill To Be Vetoed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Recorp the following 
editorial appearing in the New York 
Times entitled “A Bill To Be Vetoed”: 


It would appear that the Democratic 
leadership in Congress has succeeded, with 
the stalwart assistance of a handful of Mid- 
west Republicans, in accomplishing what it 
set out to accomplish with respect to farm 
legislation. It has succeeded in presenting 
President Eisenhower with a bill which, in 
the light of his known views on this ques- 
tion, it seems clear he has no choice but to 
veto. 

Mr. Eisenhower called for stepped-up ac- 
tion on the farm problem in the very first 
week of the mew year in his state of the 
Union message. Four days later, on Janu- 
ary 9, he followed this with a special mes- 
sage on agriculture containing his specific 
recommendations. The heart of the program 
was his double-barreled soil bank proposal in 
which were combined a new and more vigor- 
ous attack on the surplus program and a 
strengthening of the conservation side of the 
long-term farm program. This legislative 
proposal, it is estimated, would have put 
from $1,200 to $1,350 millions in the hands 
of the Nation's farmers in 1956 alone. 

Time after time in his farm message the 
President stressed the importance of speed 
in putting this measure on the statute books, 
so that the greatest possible number of farm- 
ers might take advantage of it before their 
planting season began. “Remedies,” he said, 
“are needed now, and it is up to the adminis- 
tration and the Congress to provide them 
swiftly.” And again, “I urge the Congress to 
approve this program with the least possible 
delay so’ that a significant part of the desired 
25 million acres can come into the program 
in 1956." And the concluding words of his 
message were: “Again I urge upon the Con- 
gress the need for swift legislative action, on 
these recommendations in the interest of our 
farm people, in the interest of every Amer- 
ican citizen.“ i 

There is no good reason why legislation 
containing the soil bank proposal could not 
have become law at least as early as March 1. 
In the first place, there has been no opposi- 
tion in either House to the soil bank plan. 
In the second place, the House Agricultural 
Committee did not even have to prepare a 
farm bill, since its own contribution—its 
standard proposal for high, rigid price sup- 
ports—had been passed during the first ses- 
sion of the present Congress. 

If the opposition leadership had pursued 
this course it would have meant sharing 
credit with the Administration for voting aid 
to the farmer. It would have meant taking 
the farm problem out of politics and dealing 
with it at the economic level. And this was 
a challenge—coming, as it did in an election 
year—that was just too big for the politicians 
to face up to. So what happened? 

First, the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture tried to sabotage the measure by writing 
Into it a provision rejecting flexible price 
supports—the key to the whole administra- 
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tion farm program—in favor of high, rigid 
supports. When that provision was knocked 
out in a clearcut fight on the Senate floor the 
opposition shifted its tactics. By a shocking 
series of alliances of convenience it succeeded 
in achieving by indirection what it hadn't 
been able to achieve by more forthright ac- 
tion. It loaded the measure down with 
amendments calculated to nullify the pur- 
poses of the legislation just as effectively as 
it would have been nullified by the provi- 
sion for high, rigid price supports. Then, 
just to guard against the possibility that the 
wounds inflicted on the Senate floor might 
not prove fatal—that the President might 
sign the bill even in the mutilated form in 
which it came before them—the Members of 
the Senate-House Comference Committee, in 
a final bellicose gesture, elected to reinstate 
high, rigid supports, just to make sure. 

There is still a possibility that Congress 
will have one more opportunity to demon- 
strate that it is interested in aiding the 
farmer, and not merely preventing the ad- 
ministration from doing so. If the Presi- 
dent vetoes the present bill it may be given 
a chance to vote on title II (the soil bank) 
separately, in the confident expectation that 
such a measure would receive the blessings 
of the White House. We do not see, how- 
ever, how Mr. Eisenhower can conscientiously 
lend his signature to the caricature of his 
proposals that Congress, in its reckless effron- 
tery, has seen fit to give him. 


Eighth Anniversary of the Independence. 
of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to in- 
sert the following letter which I wrote on 
April 9 to Mr. DeVere Kostoff, chairman 
of the Committee for the Celebration of 
Israel Independence Day in Saginaw, 
Mich., in connection with the eighth 
anniversary of the independence of 
Israel which was observed there last 
Thursday, April 12: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1956. 
Mr. DeVere Kostorr, 
Chairman, Independence Day Commit- 
tee, Temple B'nai Israel, Saginaw, 
Mich, 

Dran Mr. Kostorr: I take pleasure in reply- 
ing to your letter of April 5 in connection 
with the celebration of Israel Independence 
Day by the Saginaw Jewish community. 

I have had occasion in the past to express 
to my Jewish friends in Saginaw my own 
feelings with respect to the question of 
Israel. It is, therefore, a real pleasure to re- 
affirm my own feelings which are to the 
effect that all freedom-loving people in this 
country and throughout the world should re- 
joice at this passage of another milestone in 
Israel's brief history of independence. I am 
confident that our own Government strongly 
shares this feeling and is making every effort 
to bring peace and security to the Middle 
East so that Israel may turn her efforts from 
defense to peaceful ends. 

The continued free existence of Israel is a 
“must” In any consideration of the problems 
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of this part of the world. Any negotiations 
with the opposing sides must accept this fact 
as a foregone conclusion—it should not be a 
subject for international discussion. If our 
position in this matter is made sufficiently 
clear to the Arab leaders, I hope that other 
differences can be ironed out providing that 
both sides are prepared to make honorable 
concessions for the sake of mutual peace. 

The national security of this country 
would be imperiled were Israel to be de- 
feated and overrun by her enemies. I am 
confident that the administration realizes 
this. I promise you that my own work on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee will be 
guided along these lines. 

With congratulations and best wishes to 
all in attendance, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


Constitution for the State of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 24 the citizens of Alaska will go to 
the polls to vote in their primary elec- 
tion. At that time they will have oppor- 
tunity to accept the proposed constitu- 
tion for the future State of Alaska. In 
this connection I desire to call to the 
attention of the Members of Congress an 
editorial which appeared on April 5 in 
the Seattle (Wash.) Times: 

ALASKA WILL Be WELL PREPARED WHEN 

STATEHOOD FINALLY COMES 

This April is an important month for citi- 
zens of Alaska. On the 24th, at the terri- 
torial primary election, the voters will ballot 
on ratification of a proposed constitution, 
to become effective when Alaska becomes & 
State, If the constitution is approved, the 
northern Territory will be in the same status 
of preparation for statehood as Hawail, 
which adopted its constitution several years 
ago. 

The constitution drafted by delegates to 
the State constitutional convention is, by 
general agreement, an excellent document- 
Its framers profited by the experience 
many States whose constitutions were writ- 
ten long ago, when different conditions pre- 
vailed. 

Though patched up by amendments, these 
venerable instruments still contain defects 
and anachronisms which, in many instances, 
could best be corrected by starting anew, 
from scratch, and drafting an entirely new 
basic State law, more applicable to the 
times. When and if Alaska attains state- 
hood, it will have a streamlined State gov- 
ernment which other States could well envy: 

This has been attested by acknowledged 
authorities on the subject. The Alaska con- 
stitutional convention sought the advice of 
a corps of 15 expert consultants on govern- 
ment, including the assistant director of the 
National Municipal League of New York, an 
executive of a professional public admin- 
istration service firm from Chicago and ® 
professor of State government at Louisiana 
State University. The latter three agreed 
that the document drawn up by the dele- 
gates comes closer to “carrying out the pat- 
tern of separation of powers” laid down by 
the Nation's Founding Fathers than any 
State constitution now in force, 
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In yoting on ratification of the proposed 
Constitution, Alaskans will have two other 
Propositions before them. They will vote on 
an old, highly controversial question and 
decide whether a clause prohibiting the use 
or fish traps in Alaska waters shall be in- 
Cluded in the constitution. They will vote 
also on whether the Territory should follow 

Precedent set by seven of the States that 
Were denied statehood overlong, as their 
Citizens believed. 

Thus the territorial voters will determine 
April 24 whether they will elect 2 Senators 
and 1 Representative in advance of the 
Granting of statehood, and send them to 
Washington, D. C., as accredited Representa- 
tives of the State to be in Congress. It is 
Said that each of the 7 States that adopted 
this procedure gained statehood within 2 
years, Alaskans hope that by resorting to 
this dramatic gesture they, too, may expe- 
dite their own admission to the Union as a 
State. 

Alaska citizens have not been unanimous 

the question of early statehood, by any 


Means; but some influential residents ot 


the Territory formerly in opposition have 
n converted now to the statehood ranks. 
In any case, the decision cannot be made in 
Alaska, but in Congress. Meanwhile, adop- 
Of the constitution would seem to be the 
Part of wisdom and foresight. That will 
Place the Territory in a position to function 
as a State, when Congress gives the nod, 
Without further long delay. 


The President Says He “Believes in Treat- 
ing River Valleys as a Whole Thing“ 
15 Words and Actions Sometimes Dif- 
er 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
President signed the bill for the upper 
Colorado River storage project, he an- 
Nounced again that “treating river val- 
leys as a whole thing” is something he 
believes in.“ The words of the Presi- 
tio t are encouraging but some of his ac- 
ns and deeds differ sharply from the 
Words he expresses. I am reminded, of 
ab of his many friendly and favor- 
T le expressions with reference to the 
ennessee Valley Authority, one of 
Which has become famous—that TVA, 
Under his administration, would be oper- 
a and maintained at maximum efi- 
ency. We all know, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, that the President, 
tier Budget Bureau and his administra- 
m has whittled away at TVA appro- 
Priations and endeavored to cripple TVA 
desratlons on every hand. The Presi- 
ent's words are sometimes inspiring but 
deeds, at least with respect to TVA, 
Th the dagger deeds of a deadly enemy. 
bell, President’s recent expression of his 
— ef in treating river valleys as a whole 
= a Some to wonder whether his be- 
applies only to the Colorado River 

er than the Tennessee. 
we this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
rt in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
excellent article by the distinguished 
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columnist, Thomas L. Stokes, entitled 
“Word and Action Sometimes Differ”: 


WORD AND ACTION SOMETIMES DIFFER— EISEN- 
HOWER O. K. or COLORADO River BILL 
VIEWED AS RUNNING COUNTER TO POLICY 


It's easy to understand how our people can 
be fooled about what goes on here. Often 
there's a difference in what is said about pol- 
icy and what is actually done. 

An example is what President Eisenhower 
said at Augusta, Ga,, when he signed into 
law the bill recently passed by Congress for 
the mammoth upper Colorado River storage 
project to be developed by the Federal 
Government. 

This, he said, “represents something I be- 
lieve in.” It follows his idea, he explained, 
of “treating river valleys as a whole thing 
it goes from top to bottem—it recognizes 
that one thing is certainly true—water is get- 
ting to be one of our most valuable re- 
sources.“ 

Such an aim first was expressed half a 
century ago by President Theodore Roose- 
velt. He told Congress in his first message 
of the need for great storage works to 
equalize the flow of streams which, he said, 
were too big to be undertaken by private 
interests, as is the case with the Colorado 
River project. In a later message to Con- 
gress, Theodore Roosevelt advocated inte- 
grated public development of our river sys- 
tems for navigation, flood control, reclama- 
tion, and production of electric power. 

It was not until many years later that his 
vision began to come true in great public 
projects—Boulder Canyon Dam in Nevada 
during the Hoover administration, later re- 
named Hoover Dam, and, in the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations, a whole bevy 
of giant projects—TVA in the South, Bon- 
neville in Oregon, Grand Coulee in Wash- 
ington, Shasta in California, Hungry Horse 
in Montana, and so on. 

But, if President Eisenhower believes in 
“treating river valleys as a whole thing,” he 
either has not told the responsible officials 
in his administration or they have not fol- 
lowed his instructions. For, until the upper 
Colorado, in which special factors are in- 
volved, the administration's policy had been 
contrary to “treating river valleys as a whole 
thing.” That's why conservationists have so 
bitterly attacked the administration policy. 

In letter or spirit the principle now 
espoused by the President has been violated 
in numerous instances. Perhaps the most 
graphic illustration is in the case of another 
great river system like the Colorado—the Co- 
lumbia, which spans our Pacific Northwest. 
Both Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams are 
on it. When built in the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt administration they were envisaged as 
part of a series to develop the Columbia sys- 
tem from “top to bottom.” A grand plan for 
unified and integrated development of the 
Columbia Basin was completed by the Army 
Engineer Corps in 1950 after Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee were built. 

But the Eisenhower administration has 
scrapped this in the so-called partnership 
of Federal Government with private utili- 
ties proclaimed by President Eisenhower in 
his 1952 campaign speech at Seattle and 
faithfully executed by Secretary of Interior 
Douglas McKay. 

This violation of treating river valleys as 
a whole thing began at Hells Canyon on the 
Snake River, a Columbia tributary, along 
the Oregon-Idaho border. The Army engi- 
neers had recommended a high dam there to 
be built by the Federal Government to utilize 
the full potential of the river and fit Hells 
Canyon most effectively into the Columbia 
Rivey plan. But Secretary McKay stopped 
this. He withdrew an application for a li- 
cense for Federal development submitted by 
the Interior Department in the Truman ad- 
ministration to the Federal Power Com- 
mission to carry out the Army engineer plan. 
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That opened the way for a private power 
company, Idaho Power, to put in its bid to 
build, instead, three small dams, which sub- 
sequently was granted by the FPC. This 
would mean piecemeal development that 
would throw the whole Army engineer plan 
askew. 


Though this was represented as partner- 

ship with a local power company, that came 
to be a joke around here. For Idaho Power 

stock is owned mostly in the East, and stock- 
holders were, in fact, holding their annual 
meeting at Augusta, Maine, the day that Sec- 
retary McKay opened the way for them to 
cut in.on Hells Canyon by withdrawing the 
application for a license to carry out the 
Army engineer plan. In turn, this discard- 
ing of the Army engineer plan at Hells Can- 
yon led to other private utility companies 
coming forward with plans for small part- 
nership dams at other points in the Colum- 
bia system. That, if carried through, would 
prevent the building of larger dams called 
for by the Army engineers. It can only be 
stopped through a suit now pending in the 
courts brought by the Hells Canyon Asso- 
ciation to invalidate the license of the Idaho 
Power Co., or by Congress acting on bills 
which have been bottled up. 

Thus far the utilities have been successful 
in fighting the public development of the 
Columbia as projected by the Army engi- 
neers and are making a mockery out of the 
Eisenhower theory of treating river valleys 
as a whole thing. In the case of the upper 
Colorado, the utilities were not interested, as 
this is not to be utilized for power on the 
some scope and does not offer the rich profits 
of the Columbia, and so they were content 
to let the Government develop it. 


People of the 15th District Express 
Their Views on Major Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently requested the people of my dis- 
trict to share their opinions with me on 
several of the vital and important issues 
under consideration by Congress. The 
response and interest in this question- 
naire which was sent to all sections of 
the 15th District and to people in all 
types of business and professions as 
well as to wage-earners, housewives, and 
those on retirement was an amazing in- 
dication of the personal interest the 
people of the 15th District have in these 
major issues. 

The great response to my question- 
naire was an example of government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people, and convinced me that the peo- 
ple back home are seriously thinking 
and want to participate in the affairs 
of good government by expressing their 
opinions on these vital issues. 

It was very encouraging to me to have 
this widespread opinion from the people 
of my district on these vital issues. In 
many cases I not only received the an- 
swers to the questions submitted, but 
additional opinions on many other 
subjects, 
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The satisfaction and gratification that 
I have received from the replies to my 
questionnaire is that the replies of the 
majority have confirmed my opinion and 
belief on these issues, and in the case of 
rigid or flexible farm supports, I voted 
as the majority indicated for flexible 
farm price supports. ‘ 

The following are the results of the 
replies I received on my questionnaire: 


[Percent] 


1. Do 8 a greater reduction in for- 


CCST | SESE MRIS eee a yn 21.0 
2. W L the consolidution of the CIO-AFL 
be of es benefit to the average 2 
——ũZ— — Ae eo 
3. Should our p our punt school system be left 
free from Federal add 7.1 25.9 
4. Should taxes be reduced with a high 2 
public debt and unbalanced budget? .. 24.1 | 75.9 
5, Do you favor rigid or Mfexible farm price 
supports? 
fizia? ESTR LIRA 10.8 |---... 
T 99.2. 
6. Should the unlimited power of the Fed- 
eral Government to levy taxes be re 
stricted by a constitutional amend- 
biases aa — 3 ie EPT 71.8 28. 5 
o you believe t wire tapping should 
8 ne 3 49.5 80. 5 
8. Shand — recordings of jury deliber- 
ations be outlawed? ] 75.8 | 242 


Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the 
above review of my questionnaire will 
be of great interest to the Members of 
the House of Representatives. 


Israel’s Critical Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the Recor an editorial from 
the April 15 issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune entitled Israel's Critical Anni- 
versary.“ 

The bullding of the new State of 
Israel, which started a mere 8 years ago 
by her citizens, is nothing short of mi- 
raculous. They were building for peace 
primarily rather than amassing strength 
for war. The United States has a great 
stake in the Middle East and a moral 
alliance with Israel which must be pre- 
served, for the two countries have both 
had experience in the struggles for de- 
mocracy and freedom. We should do 
everything within our power to restore 
the peace in this area because it is only 
in the atmosphere of peace that Israel 
can continue to provide the fruits of her 
labors for her people. 

The editorial follows: 

ISRAEL’s CRITICAL ANNIVERSARY 

On the eve of its eighth anniversary the 
State of Israel confronts a crisis greater than 
any since those tense, grim days of 1948 when 
a nation was proclaimed in the face of appar- 
ently insuperable odds. Then, as now, there 
were divided councils in the United Nations 
and among the powers over the fate of Pales- 
tine; then, as now, there was hostility among 
the new state's Arab neighbors. But to com- 
plete the parallel there was firm determina- 
tion in Israel itself to fulfill the dream of 
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generations in a land which had been won 
back from the desert. As Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, first President of Israel, wrote in his 
autobiography, Trial and Error, which was 
serialized in this newspaper: “The issue 
would be decided, as we were willing it should 
be, by the basic strength and solidity of the 
organism which we had created in the last 
50 years.” 

To show how much of that old dream has 
been made real in Israel, the Herald Tribune 
is presenting with this issue a special section 
which does not deal with the threat of war 
but with the triumphs of peace, with the 
economic growth—the rapid: industrializa- 
tion, the discovery and utilization of oil and 
copper and chemicals, the expansion of agri- 
culture and afforestation—that has accom- 
panied the doubling of Israel's population 
in less than a decade. This is the substance 
of the dream, the physical stake which the 
Israelis have in their nation. It is a record 
of growth that is worthy of being celebrated 
even in the shadow of the ominous events 
that have clustered about the contested bor- 
ders of the State. 
of legitimate concern to the United States, 
since the fact of Israel as a State is one which 
the Arabs must accept if there is to be peace. 

Israel's achievements also show what can 
be done by all the Middle East, if hostility 
gives way to cooperation, and if an area too 
long allowed to lie fallow is put to intensive 
use. A partnership of Arab and Israeli, of 
the Western nations and those of the Middle 
East, of the skills, the capital, and the ener- 
gy that could be applied if the region were at 
peace, would make these ancient lands pro- 
ductive, prosperous and wholly free. That 
is the hope of the American people for the 
Middle East; they seek only peace and an 
opportunity to join in a cooperative effort to 
restore the full vigor of the cradles of faith 
and ciyllization. 


A New Challenge for Negroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the March 
15, 1956, issue of the Negro Statesman, 
a bimonthly publication edited by Joseph 
V. Baker, of Philadelphia, contains a 
thought-provoking article entitled, 
United States Negroes Challenged by 
Eisenhower Decision.“ 

As a consistent supporter of President 
Eisenhower's policies and program for 
racial justice and equality, I found this 
forthright statement of an intelligent 
Negro editor of great interest. It de- 
Serves to be read by all Members of Con- 
gress because, regardless of who the 
Democratic Party selects as its candidate 
for President this year, civil rights is 
bound to be a campaign issue with the 
voters. As for me, I do not believe that 
any longer the American Negro will allow 
his rightful aspirations to be killed by 
the kindness of Democrat lipservice. 
With the Negro from now on actions will 
count louder than words. 

Under unanimous consent, I quote Mr. 
Baker's article in full: 

The decision of the President to allow 
his name to be offered for another term in 
the White House gives America’s Negro 
leadership one of the sharpest challenges of 


Those events are a matter 
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recent history. The President has proved 
that he is the foremost American in the 
matter of racial engineering. With a mini- 
mum of talking and a maximum of quiet, 
determined action, he has made the Central 
Government something to which all men 
may look and live. 

Supporting the President is not going to 
be, in itself, a tremendous assignment for 
Negro leadership, However, that leadership 
knows, full well, that getting Negroes to give 
a shoulder to the Republican Party, per se, 
is another cut of the meat and calls for 
quite some digesting. 

The cold fact is that the President did not 
carry a single Negro community when he ran 
3 years ago. He did not, because few Ne- 
groes were prepared to believe that a man 
who refused to promise all of heaven and 
earth would deliver any appreciable portion 
of either. Therefore, they stood, not with 
Stevenson, but with the loud-talking Demo- 
crats who made more promises than they, 
themselves, could remember, 

As of now, however, Negroes have been 
rocked back on their heels by the spectacle 
of a man re-writing the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation without fanfare. They know and 
can believe him. They understand his 
method of reaching for truth and daring to 
speak what he believes, once he feels he has 
the answer. 


The job ahead of the Nation's Negro lead-. 


ership is to try to interpret this man and 
his deeds within a framework of political 
reference. Rather or not, the Republican 
Party, per se, is one with Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower in spirit, it can be wholly said that 
surely the dominant party of Mississippi and 
Alabama is not. 

Rather or not, some Republican leaders 
are throwbacks to the dreary years, as far as 


race is concerned, even the worst one is an 


improvement by far on anything that can 
be produced behind America's own iron cur- 
tain. And if there was every any doubt 
about this, the present rebellion of the new 
confederacy should be enough for any think- 
ing man, 

In driving home the message, therefore, 
the Nation’s Negro leadership will have to 
be honest enough to say to their fellow- 
Americans that it is a choice, not between 
the President and whomever the Democrats 
choose, but one between men who respect 
the Constitution and the courts and men 
who would again sever this country in twain 
with a sword of bigotry. 

There is no middle road on this. 

There is no ground upon which logic can 
be used to combat bigotry when that evil is 
in power. 

A classic example of this is the sorry spec- 
tacle of Adlai Stevenson. In Los Angeles, 
operating on a rule of political thumb, he 
told Negroes to figuratively wait out in the 
kitchen until the South has had its meal 
of the land's fat; and then, in the fullness 
of that section's own good time, they could 
come in and get what may be left. 

It is to the everlasting glory of Negroes 
everywhere that their fellows in Los Angeles 
branded Stevenson with the label he will 
wear: “a phony.” That their assay was cor- 
rect is witnessed by the fact that a week 
later he was trying to tell the North to get 
itself in shape before it “threw rocks at 
Alabama.” 

How utterly low can lust for an office 
reduce a human Instinct? 

What kind of a President would a man 
like that make? 

Tt is not hard to yision EASTLAND, of Mis- 
sissippi, making a deal with a President who 
wants another hundred years or so to pass 
before Negroes come out of the kitchen of 
things. Even EasTtanp would settle for that 
much breathing space. 

And so, there is a new challenge for the 
Nation's Negro leadership. One that is not 
nearly so much political as it is moral, One 
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that is simple in its import: shall we have 
One Federal Government, paramount in its 
responsibility and power, or shall there exist 
Within this Nation a confederacy of rebellion 
Which makes this country a subject for 
laughter and derision wherever freemen 
Stand for right? 

He did not say so, but this threat must 
have been one of the persuasive reasons why 
the President refuses to retire to his tent 
and leave the Nation to darkness and re- 
bellion. What else could a great man do? 

It has been this refusal of the President 

Walk away from his duty, whether it was 
Serving another term in a heartbreaking job, 
Or saying a flat negative to pressure groups 
Of any kind, even Negroes, that has begun 

endear him to a racial group too long 
of many words and no action. The 
worth of the man has even yet to be 
Given the full light of truth; but it is on 
Way and when it fully-dawns, bigots will 
do Well to take to cover. 


Lesson for Alaskans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


PY acd BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
b ve to extend my remarks, I desire to 
W to the attention of the Members of 
e House and Senate an editorial con- 
the Alaska Mental Act which ap- 
N in the Fairbanks (Alaska) Daily 
ews-Miner of April 4, 1956: 
A Lesson ror ALASKANS 
On page 1 today there is a story concerning 
€ndments to the Alaska mental health bill. 
7 8 bill passed the House, but it met a 
torm of strange protests in the Senate. Sud- 
deniy all over America people began writing 
indignant letters charging that the bill would 
Set up a political Siberia in Alaska. 
tha some source the word was passed 
t this measure provided for the establish- 
Ment of a million-acre insane asylum in 
> to which people might be sentenced 
rom every State of the Union. 
ube charges made against this bill were 
terly fantastic. The million acres of land 
the a part of the 99 percent of Alaska that 
Federal Government owns. This land 
Was to be given to the Territory to help 
nance a mental health program for which 
sty Government is financially re- 
Ponsible, But try and explain that to people 
the States. 


mental health bill is absolutely sound 

pnd it is badly needed in Alaska, But misin- 
tend people in the United States have at- 
a it and apparently almost beaten it 
2 The fact that these attacks are based 
n utterly false charges makes no difference. 
5 Ose people have votes and representatives 
latens Ses. When they yell somebody 


een our opinion, this entire episode illus- 

tes the futility of any attempt by Alaskans 

= Win their full rights as American citizens 
Uttle bit at a time. 

ple in the United States are busy listen- 

ing to TV, traveling in the family car and 

Preece 4 whether to vote for KEFAUVER or 

vacvenson. Alaska is a very distant and 

À Gue place to them. They aren't worried 

bout the fact that Alaskans who become 

tally ill are committed by a jury of lay- 

to a hospital more than a thousand 

es from the Territory. So what? “Who 

if a bunch of Eskimos have problems?” 

th 5 will get nowhere trying to win 

eir basic rights one at a time. No matter 
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how Just the cause, we will be defeated by 
the first enemy that comes along who has 
representatives in Congress. - Those people 
in Congress will listen to their constituents 
no matter how foolish these voters may really 
be. 
What does the average Congressman care 
about voteless Alaskans? He'll sacrifice the 
hopes and ambitions of Alaskans any day 
to please a constituent who can vote for 
him or against him. 

How can Alaska win a satisfactory mental 
health setup, control of its own resources, 
tax equality, and the right to shape it own 
destiny? By asking for these things “‘one 
at a time?” Absolutely not, for every re- 
quest will be misconstrued and defeated by 
any “crackpot” organization in the United 
States that chooses to oppose the idea, 

We have to fight for something the people 
of America immediately understand—state- 
hood. 

Americans will look up from their TV sets 
if we protest taxation without representa- 
tion.” They remember that slogan because 
they read about it in their grammar school 
history books. 

They will be sympathetic if we, as Ameri- 
can citizens, demand the same rights they 
possess. They vaguely understand the value 
of American citizenship; and it won't cost 
them a cent to extend these rights to Alaska. 
They'll say, “go ahead. Have the rights. 
But don't be asking for $12 million for an 
insane asylum.” 

Once we are granted statehood, these 
simple things that we are fighting for one 
at a time” will be granted to us auto- 
matically. 

Statehood is a big step for Alaska. There 
are those in the Territory who fear we are 
not ready for it. Yet it is obviously impos- 
sible for us to get anything less than state- 
hood. No group of citizens can have any 
influence in Congress if they do not have 
voting representatives there. 

Alaskans have only one hope of achieving 
a measure of control over their own govern- 
ment, and that is to fight for statehood with 
all their might. 

Yes; it isa big step. But it is a step that 
the people of the United States will under- 
stand. Nobody can smear this ambition 
with false charges. It is a completely Ameri- 
can goal. 

If we keep on fighting for our rights a 
little bit at a time, we will eventually end 
up with all the financial responsibilities of 
statehood but none of the benefits of state- 
hood. Every step forward we try to take 
as a Territory will be turned against us. 

Our sensible course of action is to forget 
about patching up the territorial form of 
government to make it a little more palatable 
and democratic. 

Forget every ambition we have as a Ter- 
ritory and fight for statehood. When we are 
granted statehood, we'll have every right that 
an American citizen possesses. 

When we fight for anything less than 
statehood, without the right to vote in presi- 
dential elections and without voting repre- 
sentatives in Congress, we are indulging in 
a colossal waste of time and effort. 


Pauper-Prince Role Played by Tungsten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important critical and strategic 


metals in the world is tungsten. There 
is a grave question as to whether or not 
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the defense agencies are making ade- 
quate use of this metal. I understand 
that the Defense Department has limited 
the use of tungsten in jet engines because 
of a supposed shortage. The fact is, 
that the premium price program has 
brought out tremendous production of 
tungsten in this country, and we have a 
sizable stockpile. It would seem intelli- 
gent to revise the current uses of tung- 
sten in the light of the demonstrated 
ability of the American miners to pro- 
duce it. An article in the April 5, 1956, 
issue of Christian Science Monitor gives 
some interesting facts on tungsten and 
I make the article a part of the RECORD: 
PAUPER-PRINCE ROLE PLAYED BY TUNGSTEN 
(By Phil Elderkin) 


A one-time seldom-explored, often-ignored 
metal called tungsten is today playing a vital 
role in key industrial centers and armament 
headquarters throughout the world. 

Considered a nuisance by British mining 
interests in 1913 because it made tin extrac- 
tion difficult, Britain was extremely happy 
when German industrialists began offering 
them 8 to 10 shillings a unit for tungsten— 
and the Germans always came back for more, 

Thirty years later it was to prove invaluable 
in war, important in peace, and extremely 
difficult to wrest from nature. It ls a metal 
unlike anything man had come to visualize 
asmetal. It never occurs in nature by itself, 
but is always tied in with oxygen. Even 
when it is laboriously concentrated by com- 
plicated processes from reluctant ores, this 
trioxide must be further refined for commer- 
cial use in alloys or as pure metal. 


CALLED HARDEST METAL 


The name tungsten is derſved from two 
Swedish words meaning heavy stone, It is 
all of that and, as a carbide, also very hard. 
In fact, in hardness it is second only to the 
diamond. Spoken of in units instead of 
pounds, it has a density 2% times that of 
iron and equal to that of gold. 

Experts call tungsten carbide the hardest 
metallic substance yet made use of by man 
with quality characteristics unequalled by 
those of any other metal. 

. Possessing the highest melting point of any 
metal known (6,152 degrees Fahrenheit), 
tungsten is just beginning to come into its 
own, despite the many lessons it taught the 
Allies during two world wars. 

For example, it is finding many new jobs 
to accomplish in the field of electronics. The 
vacuum tube, experts say, is the heart of 
virtually all electrical devices. The fila- 
ments in these tubes must be able to resist 
extreme heat in order to be effective. Tung- 
sten in the pure metal form does the job as 
no other substance yet tried and at phenomi- 
nally low costs. Without such efficient fila- 
ments, there would be no modern electric 
lamps, no electric tubes, and few of the elec- 
tronic wonders so commonplace today. 


FIRST NAMED WOLFERAM 


Tungsten, as a mineral, was first men- 
tioned in scientific literature in 1574—but by 
the name “wolferam.” However, it was not 
until 1771 that tungsten was isolated as a 
new element by K. W. Scheele. When Robert 
Oxland took a British patent in 1847 for a 
process Of making sodium tungstate and 
tungstic acid, the metallurgy of tungsten 
began. 


Its first practical application came in the 
form of steel rails made in France in 1868. 
A generation later, in 1900, tungsten high- 
speed steel was first brought to the attention 
of the general public. That also was at the 
Paris Exposition. 

An exhibitor, the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
stirred considerable interest by demonstrat- 
ing tungsten steel alloy as a tool steel. The 
general adoption of this product eventually 
led to the redesigning of machine tools and 
to great savings in production costs. 
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Today, virtually all types of high-speed 
tools are made of steel containing tungsten. 
The basic type contains 18 percent tungsten, 
4 percent chromium, 1 percent vanadium, 
and from 0.50 to 0.80 percent carbon. 

Tungsten-steel high-speed tools have 
meant savings of billions of dollars to indus- 
try and lower consumer prices. 

Already established as a strategic military 
item in the munitions race of World War I, 
the demand for tungsten became astronomi- 
cal during World War II when Germany sud- 
denly introduced a tungsten carbide armor- 
piercing shell. 

It was Germany's use of high-velocity, 
armor-piercing projectiles with the tungsten 
carbide core, military experts say, which al- 
most made the north African campaign a 
success. British tanks were knocked out by 
the hundreds. The Germans had equipped 
their Panther and Tiger tank divisions with a 
projectile, the tungsten carbide core of which 
would pierce the wall of a heavily armored 
tank. 

It was 2 years before the United States 
perfected similar projectiles and produced 
them in sufficient quantity to give the Allies 
victory in the Battle of the Bulge. In fact, 
United States military requirements for 
tungsten during the peak munitions produc- 
tion year of World War II were approxi- 
mately 30 million pounds of tungsten metal, 
more than twice again the production of 
this country alone, 


LARGE DEPOSITS IN CHINA 


The largest known deposits of tungsten 
ore are located in Communist China. How- 
ever, there is also a large deposit insSouth 
Korea, just a few miles south of the 38th 
parallel. 

Prior to what some natural scientists call 
the electronics era, the chief use of tung- 
sten was as a constituent of tool steels, es- 
pecially high-speed steels. One man operat- 
ing a lathe with high-speed tungsten-steel 
tools can do the work of 5 men, with 5 
lathes, using carbon-steel tools. The sav- 
ings probably run into the millions. 

Tungsten was discovered in California in 
1904. It was found next in Colorado. Then, 
in 1917, major deposits were discovered near 
Mill City, Nev. Until 14 years ago practically 
all domestic tungsten mining was confined 
to the Western States. 

However, in 1942, tungsten was found in 
Vance County, N. C., on the home site of 
Jefferson Davis’ grandfather. It turned out 
to be one of the richest mineral strikes in 
the history of the State and one of the rare 
finds east of the Rockies. 

MOST MINES IN WEST 

Currently, tungsten mines are operating 
in North Carolina, California, Nevada, Idaho, 
Utah, Colorado, Washington, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and Arizona. 

Unfortunately, the amount of tungsten 
ore produced in the United States is barely 
enough to meet present industrial consump- 
tion. 

The nation with a huge tungsten stock- 
pile, experts say, not only will possess mili- 
tary strength but also great political power. 


A Just and Lasting Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave previously granted, I insert in the 
RecorpD an address I made on Easter 
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Sunday, April 1, over Radio Station 
WHE, in Cleveland, on a just and last- 
ing peace: 

A JUST AND LASTING PEACE 


Today is Easter Sunday. For the whole 
Christian world, this means that Christ, the 
King, has arisen. This is a period of pray- 
erful rejoicing. It is a time when all good 
Christians take renewed hope for a better 
future for all mankind. 

This year the Jewish passover comes at 
the same time as the Christian Easter Holy 
Week. For the Jews, the season of the pass- 
over is a time of thanksgiving for relief from 
the persecution of King Pharaoh. For them 
it is a time to remember the plagues which 
struck Pharaoh for his cruel persecution of 
the Jews. It is a time when all Jews re- 
new their faith in the fatherhod of God and 
the brotherhod of man. 

I believe, therefore, this to be an excellent 
occasion for us to take an inventory and to 
examine the prospects for a better future 
for all mankind. 

Most of the people of the world yearn for 
an era of genuine peace. The Christian- 
Judean world strives for a just and lasting 
peace, and that is a peace built upon im- 
mutable moral principles. Other religions of 
the world such as the Moslems, the Bud- 
dahists, and the Hindu, seek a similar goal. 

On the other hand, the leaders of world 
communism continue their cruel warfare 
against all civilization. These same lead- 
ers proclaim the doctrine that if needs be, 
three-quarters of all mankind must perish 
in order that communism may prevail 
throughout the world. 

Against this background, I am going to 
explore the prospects for a just and lasting 
peace. Last summer, all the world witnessed 
what became known as the meeting at the 
summit. There President Eisenhower, the 
leaders of France and Great Britain, and the 
rulers of Soviet Russia met in what was de- 
scribed as an effort to reduce world tensions. 

At Geneva hundreds of pictures were taken 
of the Russian rulers with President Eisen- 
hower and other leaders of the free world. 
These pictures emphasized positions and 
postures of warm friendship. At the climax 
point of this so-called meeting at the sum- 
mit President Eisenhower announced to the 
world his belief that the Russian Commu- 
nists were as sincere in their desire for peace 
as were the leaders of the free world. 

From these events which were explained 
over and over again to all the people of the 
free world, there developed a great uplift in 
the hopes of the American people for that 
era of peace to which they so ardently as- 
pired. There was talk about a spirit of Ge- 
neva which carried with it great promises of 
things to come. When the Geneva Confer- 
ence at the so-called summit ended, people 
of the free world heaved a sigh of relief. 
There appeared to be an almost immediate 
relaxation among the nations which had 
found it necessary to rearm, to maintain 
large standing armies, and to build alliances 
in order to hold back the tidal wave of com- 
munism. 

Upon his return to Great Britain, Prime 
Minister Anthony Eden announced at the 
London Airport that the cold war was over 
and that a new era for all the people of the 
world had been ushered in. He assured the 
British people of peace in our time. 

Upon his return to France, Minister Pinay 
assured the French people that the danger of 
war had passed and that world tensions, 
many of which beset the French Empire, 
would soon settle down. The new spirit of 
Geneva held out for the French people hopes 
which they had not enjoyed since the days 
between the great wars. 

Here in the United States, great optimism 
Was expressed in the belief that the Russian 
Communists were prepared to amend their 
ways and to begin acting like responsible 
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members of civilization, Here and there @ 
note of caution was raised that we had best 
await the carrying into effect of the Geneva 
spirit by concrete deeds rather than the 
platitudes of promises which had been gen- 
erated at the luncheons and the press con- 
ferences attending the meetings at Geneva- 

It was but a few days after the breakup of 
the Geneva Conference that word leaked out 
from Russian-occupied East Germany to the 
effect that Communist Party boss Khrush- 
chev, en route from Geneva to Moscow, had 
made it known to the Communist elite that 
there was no change whatever in fundamen- 
tal Communist doctrine or policy, To some. 
this news was shocking because Khrushchev 
had been one of those who took part in the 
Geneva Conference. ‘Still others brushed 
aside this startling news, charging it off to 
those elements of society who are unwilling 
to try to find a modus vivendi with the Com- 
munist rulers. 

Shortly thereafter, the Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union met at the historic 
summit of Geneva to work out the details of- 
the spirit of Geneva in order that the dan- 
gerous tensions which gripped the world 
could be eliminated and the way opened to 4 
just and lasting peace. It was soon discov- 
ered, however, that when the conferences 
moved from pleasant lunches and press con- 
ferences to the business of agreeing to spe- 
cific methods for removing world tensions, 
the spirit of Geneva burst like a toy balloon 
in the hands of a mischievous child. The 
Russian Communists made it crystal clear 
that what they meant by the spirit of Geneva 
was that the West should accept their pro- 
gram of peaceful coexistence—their program 
of peaceful coexistence being nothing short 
of complete surrender on the part of the free 
world, 


Thus the Communist leaders demonstrated 
their complete insincerity in their claims to 
support a program for relaxation of worl 
tensions and for a just world peace. 

Only a few months later on, the world was 
shocked when Communist Party boss 
Khrushchev and his traveling companion, 
Bulganin, both of whom had been the 
spokesmen for the Russian rulers at Geneva, 
engaged in a provocative propaganda cam- 
paign against the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, and France, 

This was done on the occasion of their 
visits to India, Burma, and Afghanistan- 
These same rulers branded the American 
people as imperialists and exploiters as well 
as warmongers. 

But still the propaganda drums of the 
Kremlin beat out the dirge of peaceful co- 
existence. The protestations of the Kremlin 
leaders for peace and good will become 
louder with each successive attack they 
make against the sincerity and integrity of 
all the leaders of the free world. 


In February of this year the 20th socnlled 
congress meeting of the Communist Party 
was held in Moscow. At this meeting the 
Official policy of the world Communist move- 
ment was set forth as well as the tactics t? 
be employed in carrying out those policies. 
The decisions taken at that meeting serve us 
instructions to members of the Communist 
movement everywhere in the world. 

The key policy speech was given by Com- 
munist Party boss Khrushchev, and I just 
want to quote one small part of Khrushchev's 
6-hour speech because it clearly explains th® 
true Communist intention toward the 8 
of a just and lasting peace: 

“Intensify our efforts in Communist edu- 
cation of the masses and in eliminating the 
survival of capitalism in the minds of men, 
make fuller and more active use, to this end, 
of all the ideological media—propagand™: 
agitation, the press, radio, cultural and edu- 
cational organizations and institutions, 
science, literature, and art.” 
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In addition, instructions were given that 

of subversion and violence were to be 

in those nations which offered the 

Sreatest resistance to Communist take-over. 

Thus the leaders in the Kremlin single out 

United States as aspecific victim of 

their new tactics to conquer the world for 
Communism. 

You and I can see from this summary of 
events which have taken place within 

© past 9 months that the Christian-Judean 

World is still a long way off from its goal of a 
Just and lasting peace. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the hope of all mankind 
Which reached an almost unprecedented pin- 
nacle in response to the proclamation of the 
Spirit of Geneva, have been dashed upon the 
dangerous rocks of false promises. 

It may be a bit too early to measure the 
damage done to the hopes of all man- 
for a just and lasting peace as a con- 

sequence of the meetings which took place 
at Geneva between President Eisenhower and 
Other leaders of the West and the Russian 
Tulers, but it is not too late for the free world 
to learn some valuable lessons from the 
broken spirit of Geneva. 

In my judgment, the first lesson we must 
rn is that basic Communist doctrine 

b lds that peace in the world is only possi- 
le when all the world is under Communist 
rule. The Communist leaders have made it 
Clear that they have not changed in the least 
this basic doctrine. Communist Party Boss 
chey stated that there is no more 
chance for change in the basic Communist 
doctrine than there is in developing a shrimp 
t can whistle. $ 
Communists will shift their tactics at 
any time in order to confuse and mislead 
eir intended victims. Stalin once said 
t it is sometimes necessary to take 1 step 
in ck in order to take 2 steps forward. This 
t & typical example of the Russian strategy 
hat was employed at the so-called confer- 
ences at Geneya. 

The just and lasting peace which the 

an and Judean world so earnestly 
Yearns and strives for, cannot be won by 
simple utterances of high sounding 
Phrases or by platitudinous promises, sealed 
bY a toast accompanied by the clinking of 
Kaose filled with martini cocktails. That 
“st and lasting peace can be won and main- 
ed only by the acceptance of those moral 
Principles which support civilized mankind 

Verywnere in the world. 

Tn the true spirit of Eastertide, we must 
renewed hope for a better future for all 

. Our faith in God demands that 
We never lose courage in the face of difficul- 
On this Easter Sunday, man's spirits 
must be raised up and dedicated to the 
emancipation of all those nations which 
y still suffer the degradation of enslave- 
Ment and tyranny by the Russian Com- 
munists, 


With a firm faith in the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, we will 
how find our way h to that 
—— era of a universal, just and lasting 


Memo for an Election Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
übe der these are days when once again 
D Country is readying itself for the 
residential nominating conventions. In 
€ current Saturday Review appears a 
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quotation assembled from a talk given 
by James Russell Lowell in New York on 
April 13, 1888, which I am inserting as 
part of my remarks: 
Memo FOR AN ELECTION YEAR 

Eorron's Note.—Sixty-eight years ago this 
month James Russell Lowell, editor, poet, 
ambassador, interpreter of America to other 
peoples, spoke before the Reform Club of 
New York. The country was readying itself 
for the presidential nominating conventions, 
and Mr. Lowell had some pertinent comments 
to make. The material here is assembled 
from that talk. 


In its least comprehensive definition, poli- 
tics is an art which concerns itself about the 
national housekeeping, about immediate in- 
terests and workaday wants, the income and 
the outgo of the people. 5 

But there is perhaps a higher and wider 
sense in which politics may fairly be ranked 
as a science. When it rises to this level we 
call it statesmanship. The statesman ap- 
plies himself to the observation and record- 
ing of certain causes which lead constantly 
to certain effects, and is thus able to formu- 
late general laws for the guidance of his own 
judgment and for the conduct of affairs. 
He is not so much interested in the devices 
by which men may be influenced as about 
how they ought to be influenced; not so 
much about how men's passions and preju- 
dices may be utilized for a momentary ad- 
vantage to himself or his party as about how 
they may be hindered from doing a perma- 
nent harm to the commonwealth. He trains 
himself to discern evils in their causes that 
he may forewarn if he cannot prevent, and 
that he may not be taken unawares by the 
long bill of damages they are sure to bring 
in, and always at the least convenient 
moment. He seeks and finds in the moral 
world the weather-signs of the actual world. 
He strives to see and know things as they 
really are and as they are related to each 
other. His vision is undefiected by the cross- 
lights of transitory circumstance, his judg- 
ment undisturbed by the clamor of passion- 
ate and changeful opinion. 

I think there is a growing doubt whether 
perhaps we are not losing the power to pro- 
duce such statesmen. The tricks of manage- 


ment are more and more superseding the- 


science of government. How often do we not 
read in our morning paper that such and 
snch a local politician is dictating the choice 
of delegates to a nominating convention, or 
manipulating them after they are chosen? 
We should not tolerate a packed jury which 
is to decide on the fate of a single man, yet 
we are content to leave the life of the Nation 
at the mercy of a packed convention. 

Parties refuse to see or, if they see, to 
look into vicious methods which help them 
to a majority, and each is thus estopped from 
sincere protest against the same methods 
when employed by the other. If parties will 
not look after their own drainage and venti- 
lation there must be people who will do it 
for them, who will cry out without ceasing 
till their fellow citizens are aroused to the 
danger of infection. 

Under every form of representative govern- 
ment parties become necessary for the mar- 
shaling and expression of opinion. When 
parties are once formed those questions the 
discussion of which would discipline and 
fortify men’s minds tend more and more to 
pass out of sight, and the topics that in- 
terest their prejudices and passfons to be- 
come more absorbing. . What will be of imme- 
diate advantage to the party is the first thing 
considered, what of permanent advantage to 
their country the last. I refer especially to 
neither of the great parties which divide 
the country. Iam treating a question of na- 
tural history. 

Parties being necessary things, it follows, 
of course, that there must be politicians to 
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manage and leaders to represent and sym- 
bolize them. The desire of man to see his 
wishes, his prejudices, his aspirations sum- 
med up and personified in a single repre- 
sentative has the permanence of an instinct. 
Few escape it, few are conscious of its con- 
trolling influence. The danger always is 
that loyalty to the man shall insensibly 
replace loyalty to the thing he is supposed 
to represent, till at last the question of what 
he represents fades wholly out of mind. The 
love of victory as a good in itself is also a 
powerful ingredient in the temperament of 
most men, 

If the politicians must look after the 
parties there should be somebody to look after 
the politicians; somebody to ask disagreeable 
questions and to utter uncomfortable truths; 
somebody to make sure if possible before 
election not only what, but whom the candi- 
date if elected is going to represent. What 
to me is the saddest feature of our present 
methods is the pitfalls which they dig in the 
path of ambitious and able men who feel 
that they are fitted for a political career, 
that by character and training they could be 
of service to their country, yet who find every 
avenue closed to them unless at the sacrifice 
of the very Independence which gives them 
a claim to what they seek. It has been 
proved, I think, that the old parties are not 
to be reformed from within. It is from 
without that the attempt must be made, and 
it is the independents who must make it. If 
the attempt should fail the failure of the ex- 
3 of democracy would inevitably fol- 

ow. 

What we want is an active class who will 
insist in season and out of season that we 
shall have a country whose greatness is mens- 
ured not only by Its square miles, its number 
of yards woven, of hogs packed, or bushels of 
wheat raised, not only by its skill to feed and 
clothe the body, but also by its power to feed 
and clothe the soul; a country which shall be 
as great morally as it is materially; a country 
whose very name shall call out all that is best 
within us. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

APRIL 13, 1888. 


LeMay Says SAC’s Readiness Is Our 
Peace Insurance Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker— 

For centuries it has been the job of a gen- 
eral to win wars. In the nuclear air age his 
job must be to prevent wars. 


In a most interesting article on readi- 
ness as our peace-insurance policy, Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay makes this statement 
about the new job of generals and ex- 
plains how he is performing the job as 
commander in chief of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

All training, all operations in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command add up to one simple 
purpose—readiness for combat on an in- 
stant's warning anywhere in the world. 
SAC crewmen, flying from bases here 
and overseas, can find their targets with 
complete certainty. Once they have 
found them, they can destroy them effec- 
tively. Having destroyed them, they can 
get back to home base. As General Le- 
May says: 
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Today we have a combat-ready force in 
being, and I think there is good reason to 
hope it may never have to be used. 


If we never have to use the power we 
have built into our Air Force and its 
Strategic Air Command, it will have 
justified its cost many times -over. 

We have to face, however, the fact that 
the United States no longer enjoys a 
monopoly on long-range nuclear air- 
power. The Communists now also have 
such a force. But the fact that they 
do in no way detracts from the deterrent 
power of our own Air Force in being. 

Our task today is to preserve that de- 
terrent power. We must provide long- 
range bombers and nuclear bombs in suf- 
ficient numbers and of superior quality 
as a national insurance policy. We must 
push forward our research and develop- 
ment programs on advance-type aircraft 
and guided missiles to guarantee future 
leadership in the air, 

Mr. Speaker, both the airmen and the 
generals of today know the futility of 
war, and that the greatest job facing 
any of us is to keep war from happening. 
We can and must insure our security by 
our continuing efforts toward a peaceful 
solution to the world’s problems, backed 
up with the type of military strength 
our potential enemies fear most. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me great comfort 
to know that Gen. Curtis E. LeMay rec- 
ognizes this task and this responsibility 
and can express his thoughts in ways 
to be such an inspiration to others. With 
the consent of my colleagues, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Gen- 
eral LeMay’s own article from the special 
April issue of Air Force magazine, which 
follows: 

SAC's READINESS Is Our Peace INSURANCE 
PoLIcY 
(By Gen. Curtis E. LeMay) 

For centuries it has been the job of the 
general to win wars. In the nuclear air age 
his job must be to prevent wars. There is 
good reason to believe that the military solu- 
tion to the problem is relatively simple—su- 
perior long-range nuclear airpower and ade- 

, quate defensive airpower in being combat- 
ready on a continuing basis. This airpower 
must be strong enough to win, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, the decision in any 
global nuclear war. Without this kind of 
force in being we cannot expect to keep 
the peace. This is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant military fact of today. 

Therefore, all training, all operations, in 
the Strategic Air Command add up to one 
simple purpose—readiness for combat on an 
instant’s warning, anywhere in the world. 
If we are not ready—in terms of trained men, 
‘modern equipment, and effective organiza- 
tion—then SAC is wasting its time. 

Military power, in any form, has always 
been a matter of men, and for the foreseeable 
future it will continue to be. The day of 
the pilotiess long-range bomber and the 
guided missile is coming. As they become 
avallable they will augment the manned force 
and, very slowly, may even replace it. 

But in SAC we can take no comfort in the 
prospects of being combat-ready 5 years from 
now, or 1 year from now, or even tomorrow. 
Our prime interest is in readiness today, this 
instant, To do so we need men of the high- 
est caliber, trained to the peak of perfection, 
armed with sufficient quantities of the best 
equipment the Nation can supply them. 

Among the almost 200,000 personnel of 
the command, motivations naturally vary 
greatly from person to person, yet there is 
one attribute that is common to almost all 
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SAC people. This is the satisfaction they 
derive from knowing that the force they have 
helped to build, and which they maintain 
in a state of constant readiness, is vital to 
the security of the free world. They know 
that they are making a contribution toward 
the achievement of lasting peace. These 
people represent the finest in the military 
tradition—these who choose service to their 
country above all other considerations. 

Building the Strategic Air Command to its 
present high state of readiness was, essential- 
ly, a matter of bringing the men and the 
aircraft together, and exercising them con- 
stantly on combat training missions which 
duplicate actual war requirements, Realistic 
training is our greatest continuing need, and 
many hundreds of hours of study are re- 
quired to master today’s highly complicated 
air equipments. 

Consider, for example, the fact that 3 
men in a B-47 bomber do substantially the 
same jobs that 11 men did in the World War 
II B-29. Their training has to be broader 
and more technical and the demands on each 
man are gerater. Not only must everyone 
achieve high standards of proficiency in his 
own job—he is often cross-trained to the 
other jobs as well. 

Ever since the Strategic Air Command was 
activated, it has been necessary to work on 
the assumption that a war might start at 
any time. It is a fact that hours—even 
minutes—might spell the difference between 
victory and defeat. ‘Therefore, there has al- 
ways been a certain urgency to our opera- 
tions. It is essential to be ready to go—not 
next week, nor tomorrow, but today—now, if 
the need arises. 

It is our responsibility to know how well 
the combat crewmen of SAC can do their 
jobs. In determining this we have had to 
ask—and answer—three questions. We 
would like to give you both questions and 
annswers, for they bear on our conclusions. 

First, can SAC combat crewmen, flying 
from bases here and overseas, find their 
targets with certainty? The answer is an 
unqualified yes. On celestial navigation 
alone, our crews can fly to within 15 miles 
of any spot on earth, and from there move 
on their targets with precision by means of 
radar navigation. 

Second, when they arrive over their targets, 
can they destroy them? Again, the answer 
is an unqualified yes. By means of carefully 
scored bombing runs, each of these crews 
has proved its ability on hundreds of occa- 
sions, I should like to point out that their 
targets are not cities—they are often specific 
corners of buildings within military target 
areas. By a combination of radar and radio, 
we can tell with what degree of accuracy any 
given crew is bombing. 

Third, having destroyed their targets, will 
these crews get back? Again, the answer 
is Tes.“ In World War II, using mass for- 
mations of bombers, subject to massed at- 
tack, our percentage of losses was less than 
2 percent. With many hundreds of jet bomb- 
ers utilizing optimum tactics, in small for- 
mations or on single-plane penetrations, the 
odds are equally in favor of our bombers, 

Today we have a combat-ready force in be- 
ing—and I think there is good reason to hope 
it may never have to be used. The strength 
it poses to any potential enemy as of now 
is so great it is very probable that he will 
not risk its blows. There is no profit in ag- 
gression if it brings on self-destruction. 
Therefore, we may well regard the Strategic 
Air Command as peace insurance, and the 
premiums we must pay to keep it more mod- 
ern than the strategic air force of any na- 
tion are not high. If we never have to use 
the power we have built into SAC, it will have 
justified its cost many times over. 

We must face squarely the fact that the 
United States no longer enjoys a monopoly 
on long-range nuclear airpower. It was in- 
evitable, of course, that the Communists 
would build this most potent type of force 
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as quickly as they could. The fact they now 
have such a force, however, in no way de- 
tracts from the deterrent power of our own- 
It is not likely that any major attack could 
be made on the United States without the 
aggressor nation suffering disaster, As long 
as a potential aggressor is convinced of this. 
I do not think we have to worry about & 
major war. Our main job is to keep him con- 
vinced. 

We are not a belligerent people. We pre- 
fer to devote our inventive natures and our 
industrial capacity to providing better lives 
for oufselves and for others. In the past 
this inclination has been mistaken for weak- 
ness, and as a result we have been drawn into 
two World Wars in a single generation. 

I would rfot say to.you that SAC is the 
ultimate of military tools. Today, it is our 
best and most formidable military expres- 
sion, and for the foreseeable future it ap- 
pears clear that the long-range bomber and 
the nuclear bomb will be required in suffi- 
cient numbers, and of superior quality, as 4 
national insurance policy. We must keep !t 
that way, at the same time pushing forward 
bur research and development programs on 
advanced type aircraft and guided missiles 
to guarantee future leadership in the air. 

+The airman knows the futility of war 
and his job today is to help prevent war from 
happening. We can and must insure our se- 
curity by our continuing efforts toward * 
peaceful solution to world problems, backed 
up with the type of military strength our 
potential enemies fear most. In such an 
atmosphere, with that strength behind our 
position of moral leadership in the world. 
we can look at the future with confidence: 


Whose Side Is Nehru Really On? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following article from the 
April 13 issue of U. S. News & World 


Report entitled, “Whose Side Is Nehru 
Really On?” 


At every turn, in the conduct of United 
States policy abroad, American diplomats 
are encountering the foreign policy of In- 
dia as conducted by Prime Minister Jaw®* 
harlal Nehru. 

United States concern about Mr. Nehrt'$ 
actions and attitudes is rising rapidly, THe 
Indian leader is scheduled to come to the 
United States as a guest of President Elsen“ 
hower in July, In preparation for this visit 
United States officials are taking a new 100% 
at India’s policies. 

Inside story of India's behavior, as directed 
by Mr. Nehru, in diplomatic contacts with 
the rest of the world is revealed in these 
official studies. 

One case history—the recent meeting of 
the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, held at Bangalore, 
India—is of particular interest. United 
States officials call it a typical example of 
how Mr. Nehru's policy of nonalinement 
operates to place India on the side of the 
Communists—against the United States and 
its non-Communist allies. 

Here, in substance, you get the develop- 
ments at this meeting as is shown from 
records now under study by United states 
officials trying to analyze Mr. Nehru's role 
in world affairs, 
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Delegates from 27 nations, including the 
United States and Soviet Russia, met at 
ore early in February of this year. 
nations were members of the Com- 
Mission, Others, such as Communist Bul- 
Baria and Czechoslovakia, sent observers. 

An address of welcome, opening the con- 
ference, was delivered by the Indian Prime 
Minister himself. 

“Customarily,” said a United States offi- 
cial who knows the Bangalore record, “such 
Addresses are made on a very high level and 
fre largely free from controversial issues. 
Mr. Nehru's speech was a striking departure 
from this custom.” 

The Indian Premier expressed his regret 

t Japan and the People's Republic of 
Outer Mongolia had not been admitted to 
Membership in the United Nations. This 

k was in support of a membership deal 
Offered by Soviet Russia, whose delegate 
blocked the admission of Japan when the 
U. N. refused to admit Outer Mongolia, a 
unist creation recognized by few free 
S0vernments. 
Next, Mr. Nehru deplored the absence of 
Mmunist China, not admitted to the U. N., 
the U. N.-sponsored conference. He 
Urged that Red China's delegates be ad- 
ee proposal later rejected by a ma- 

“We in Asia,” said Mr. Nehru to delegates 
Who included Americans, Britons, French- 
men. and Canadians, “must solve our own 
Problems for ourselves“ And the Indian 

r also denounced aid given on a bilateral 
pisis—such as United States aid to India, 
N thanks for such aid as India 
bet received by this route, but said it could 

ter be given through the United Nations. 

Aid given directly by one country to an- 

er, Mr. Nehru declared, is without virtue 
11 use political strings are attached to it. 
Nth came ‘from a oountry which is in the 

Ppy position of giving it, the assistance 
Could be accepted only if it were free from 
any strings,” he said. 

In addition, Mr. Nehru's address of wel- 

attacked the Southeast Asia Treaty 

bo anization and the Baghdad Pact. 

me defensive alliances supported by the 

nited States and its allies. He made no 
Mention of the Communist alliances. 

This Nehru speech, United States officials 
ae set the tone for the attitude of India 

the conference. Communist delegates who 
Poke later also picked up phrases and whole 
zu phs of Nehru's speech to quote in 

Pport of their remarks. 
pe presiding officer of the conference— 
1 Karmarkar—was an Indian. Ignoring 

ormal procedure, according to United States 
tonlysis of the record of the Bangalore Con- 
dub nes, Karmarkar made little effort to stay 

ut ot the debate. 4 

©n the contrary, the record shows, the 
Indian chairman encouraged Communist ob- 

ers to speak as though they were dele- 
tes to the conference. Bulgarians and 
è hs, representing Communist regimes, 
2 at length of the importance of trade 

th Red China and with Outer Mongolia. 

m y were given full time to praise the Com- 

Whee system as against free enterprise. 

A n delegates from Korea, the Philippines, 

nd Nationalist China sought to reply to the 
munists, Karmarkar ignored them. 

tis + One occasion, conference records reveal, 

Indian chairman actually took the lead 
dee aking for the Communists. The Soviet 

gate introduced a resolution against the 
ny on trade with Red China. As other 
gates spoke, it became obvious that the 
na resolution would be defeated in a 
ar setback to the Communists. 
Sas this point, Karmarkar asked the Soviet 
legate to withdraw his motion. “I don't 
chara” said the Russian. The Indian 
irman, in violation of the rules, there- 
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upon spoke for 15 minutes giving the Soviet 
position, At the end he said: “That is the 
Soviet delegate's stand—now I ask him again 
to withdraw his motion.” Smiling, the So- 
viet delegate agreed. 

The executive secretary of the conference 
also was an Indian, P. S. Lokanathan, Un- 
der the rules of the United Nations, all offi- 
cials of the secretariat including the execu- 
tive secretary are U. N. employees with no 
right to enter the debate, But United States 
officials point out that the official minutes 
show frequent remarks by Lokanathan, most 
of them openly favoring the Indian or the 
Communist positions. 

Under Lokanathan's direction, the secre- 
tariat quickly prepared copies of draft 
resolutions for Indian and Soviet delegates, 
but was slow in preparing copies of resolu- 
tions offered by other members. In the 
official summary record of the conference as 
compared by the secretariat, statements of 
Communist and Indian delegates were re- 
produced in full while statements by United 
States delegates and others were whittled to 
a minimum. 

India’s delegate, K. B. Lall, was outspoken 
in his attacks on the United States and in 
his support of the Sovlet position. He left 
Bangalore for 2 days to consult with Mr. 
Nehru in New Delhi, and many delegates 
expected him to return with some kind 
words for the United States and its allies. 
Instead, when Lall came back, his attacks 
on the United States increased in fury. 

“On virtually all controversial issues,” one 
United States official said after studying the 
record of Bangalore, “the position of India 
was to support the Soviet Union or to lead 
the way for Soviet support of India’s view. 
In very case the Indian attitude was tn oppo- 
sition to that of the United States.” 

Lall, United States observers report, made 
a far more vehement attack on the United 
Nations for its failure to admit Red China 
than the Soviet delegate did. Lall attacked 
bilateral-aid programs of the United States 
and United States trade policies. 

Once, during a vote on a motion supported 
by the Soviet delegate, the Indian delegate 
told an American official: “If you vote 
against us you will force us to support the 
Russians. They're the only people who 
support our position.” 

The overall record, United States officials 
say, is not very different from that of 
Bangalore. Studies of India’s position in 
recent diplomatic activities the world over 
show that Indian delegations, under Mr. 
Nehru's direction. almost invariably stand 
in opposition to the United States, on the 
Communist side. As American diplomats 
see it: 

In south Asia, Mr. Nehru wants the United 
States to abandon its support of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, leaving the 
area to the Nehru policy ot nonalignment“! 
and to Communists. 

In the Middle East, Mr. Nehru supports an 
Egyptian military regime which gets arms 
from Communists and wants to build an 
Arab empire under Egypt's leadership. 

In the Far East, Mr, Nehru urges the 
United States to make friends with Red 
China, to abandon support for anti-Commu- 
nist Nationalists on Formosa and for the 
Syngman Rhee Government of South Korea, 

Even as to Europe. Mr. Nehru has expressed 
sympathy for Russia's position—opposing 
the rearming of West Germany, while ignor- 
ing the rearming of Red East Germany. 

In question, as the result of American 
studies of the Nehru policy for India, is the 
whole policy of the United States toward 
India. And Mr, Nehru, on his visit to Wash- 
ington, will be asked blunt questions about 
what some United States officials consider 
his “one-way neutrallty.” 
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Missouri’s Care of Mentally Retarded 
Termed Blot on State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
July 25, 1955: 


We Must PROVIDE FULLEST Measure OP HELP, 
EISENHOWER DECLARES 


President Eisenhower said, in a letter to 
Martin Papish, president of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children: 

“In our Republic, in which we recognize 
the dignity and importance of every indi- 
vidual, regardless of physical or mental hand- 
icap, it will give serious thought to the 
needs of our more than 4,800,000 mentally 
retarded children. 

“We must provide the fullest measure of 
compassion and constructive help to the 
end that retarded children everywhere may 
have the fullest opportunity to achieve the 
maximum development within their limi- 
tations. 

“This is not alone in harmony with Amer- 
ica's best humanitarian conditions. It can 
be, in addition, a definite contribution to the 
economic well-being of our Nation.“ 


MISSOURI'S CARE OF MENTALLY RETARDED 
TERMED BLOT ON STATE 


(By Morton Mintz) 
(First of a series) 


“The whole are a blot upon civilization, 
a reproach against our enlightenment and 
Christianity. an indignity upon the race, and 
a shame to our State and people.” 

In those enraged words an official com- 
mission denounced the care of the mentally 
retarded in New Jersey in 1874. 

The same words hold true for Missouri in 
1955. 

The experts say that 1 of every 2 retarded 
children is born to familles with no known 
inheritance of mental deficiency, 

Missouri parents of normal intelligence 
thus will bear an estimated 1,400 such chil- 
dren in 1955. 

The awful, numbing shock of having such 
a child is as great as any a family can 
suffer. 

For countless Missouri parents, the int- 
tial stunning anguish will be needlessly pro- 
longed by years of strain and torture. Some- 
times the breaking point is passed, and the 
result Is divorce, desertion, or attempted sul- 
cide. 

Why? 

Because Missouri does so little to meet the 
total need. 

Most States do as little as Missourl, some 
even less. But some States do much, much 
more—and so could Missouri, 

Institutions for the mentally retarded are 
& part—but only a part—of the answer. 
Only in this field has Missouri made a real 
effort through the years to grapple with the 
problem, and even here it is falling far 
short, 

Missouri has two public Institutions for the 
mentally retarded. One is the St, Louis 
State Training School at 10695 Bellefontaine 
Road in North St. Louis County. The other 
is the State School for the Mentally De- 
fective and Epileptic at Marshall. 
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At the present rate of admission, it will 
take up to 10 years to have a child placed 
at Marshall. It will take up to 7 years at 
St. Louls State. 

The waiting lists now include a total of 
1.138 applications. But that is only part 
of the story: 

1. The number of mentally retarded chil- 
dren who should be in Missouri institutions 
is reliably estimated at 6.100. The number 
actually in them is 2,336, and that is 358 
more than rated capacity. Thus Missouri is 
providing for less than half the load. 

2. The experience of some States has shown 
that the number of applications doubles 
when additional facilities are opened. Many 
Missouri parents, discouraged by the ever- 
increasing waliting periods, simply give up 
and don't apply. 

3. Because of the long waiting lists, the 
two Missouri institutions do not accept chil- 
dren under 5 or over 20. 

4. The population is growing and the re- 
tarded are keeping step. 

5. Along with the rest of us, retarded chil- 
dren are living longer. One reason is the 
antiblotics, Some experts say these drugs 
may double the life span—and the length of 
stay in an institution—of some types of re- 
tarded children, for example, the mongoloid. 

If the experts’ guess proves correct, the 
admission of new patients will automatically 
be braked to a crawl. 

The figures on the number of mentally 
retarded are little known. And they are 
staggering. 

The National Association for Retarded 
Children says the evidence is that 3 persons 
out of 100 are mentally below normal. The 
Surgeon-General of the United States is one 
of the experts who agrees. 

Let's apply this percentage to Missouri. 

Missouri's 1954 population was 4,095,000 
persons. The number of retarded among 
them: 123,000, 

Another retarded child is born somewhere 
im the State every 3 hours. The number 
that will be born in Missouri in 1955: 2,800. 

In St. Louis and St. Louis County, a re- 
tarded child is born every 8 hours. The city- 
county score for 1955 will be 1,050. 

The national rate is 300 a day, or 1 every 
5 minutes. 

You are familiar with polio. It is a dread 
disease. You have given your dimes and 
your dollars to fight it. And miracles have 
been performed in prevention and treatment. 

Polio struck 38,741 Americans last year. 

Mental retardation crippled the brains of 
120,000 children. 

Most polio victims recover. 

For mental retardation there is no cure. 

Not all authorities go along with the 3 per- 
cent figure. Some say the incidence is 1 or 2 
percent. But one Federal agency, the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, sets the 
figure at 3.5. Spot surveys in certain areas 
have indicated 5 percent. 

Likely there will never be an exact census. 
For one thing. some parents won't admit, 
even to themselves, that their retarded child 
is retarded. 

Because there is no exact census the esti- 
mates of the need for more institional care, 
for example, must be inexact. 

But the estimate that Missouri needs in- 
stitutions for 3,800 more retarded rests on 
& firm footing: 

1, Two authorities—Dr. Salvatore G. Di- 
Michael, executive director of the N. A. R. C., 
and Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, former executive 
vice president of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency—calculate that 5 per- 
cent of the mentally retarded require in- 
stitutionalization at any one time. If Mis- 
sourl has 123,000 retarded, then it should 
have institution beds for 6,142. It has beds 
for 2,336. The difference is 3,806. 

2. Minnesota has provided institutions for 
5 percent of its retarded. And it has not 
exhausted the demand. 
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Mental retardation afflicts St. Louisians 
and Missourians just as it afflicts mankind 
everywhere—impartially. 

Almost as democratic as death, it cares not 
if the parents live in wealth or poverty, how 
they earn their dally bread, or if their an- 
cestors sailed to the United States on the 
Mayflower or in the hole of a slave ship. 

What is mental retardation, or mental 
deficiency, or feeble-mindedness? What 
causes it? 

It is a condition arising from one or 
more of at least 70 different causes. 

If it is hereditary, the transmitters of 
heredity, the genes, are in some way defec- 
tive. 

Half the cases are not hereditary. And 
here the causes are mostly hidden from man's 
eyes because the study of mental deficiency 
stands today about where psychiatry stood 
in the 1800's. 

Certain infections, like German measles 
at critical periods during pregnancy, and 
certain injuries before, during, or after birth, 
can be responsible. 

But retardation itself, even though it is 
often accompanied by one or a combination 
of physical handicaps, is not a disease. Nor 
is it mental illness, in which a mind with a 
normal potential goes wrong. 

Retardation means that the brain does 
not develop as it should. No matter how old 
the body, the mental age is never higher 
than 12, and it may be only 1 or 2. 

The victim is, as Author Pearl Buck said, 
“the child who never grew.” 

He does not have the natural intelligence 
and ability to make his way through life 
without help. He cannot compete on equal 
terms with normal people. 

But most retarded persons are not se- 
verely so. And, with help and guidance, 
they can become useful, productive citizens. 

Nine out of 10 retarded persons look like 
the rest of us. One out of 10 has physical 
traits obvious to the eye. 

Retarded children are short on brainpower, 
but they are human beings with human 
feelings, human frailties, and human quali- 
ties. 

They treasure affection and kindness. 
When they can give and receive these things, 
they are helped to develop to the limit of 
their ability—and that is all any of us 
can do. 

They are the most innocent among us. 
They can be happy in their innocence, and 
they can be led into delinquency, 

Even their limited minds can be balanced 
or unbalanced. The testimony to that is 
at hand in the State mental hospitals where 
psychopathic defectives can be found. 


Mentally Retarded Must Wait 7 to 10 
Years for Care in State 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of July 26, 1955: 

BIenTALLY RETARDED Must Warr 7 TO 10 Years 
FOR CARE IN STATE 
(By Morton Mintz) 
(Second of a series) 

In the basement of his St. Louls County 
—— a man built a cage of chicken wire and 
Wi le 
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Into It he put his 11-year-old mentally re- 
tarded son. 

Dr. Curtis H. Lohr, superintendent of 
County Hospital, tells of this case. 

“I know of others just as bad,” he says. 

The boy was one of the relatively few re- 
tarded children who are unmanageable and 
destructive. 

The parents had tried to have the boy ad- 
mitted into 1 of the 2 Missouri State insti- 
tutions for the mentally deficient, 

The answer was that they were filled be- 
yond capacity and there was a waiting list 
requiring many years to accommodate. 

For this family the cage was the only resort 
until they left the area about 3 years ago. 
Dr. Lohr has been unable to find out where 
they have gone. 

He says bitterly, “The motto of Missouri, 
‘Let the welfare of the people be the first law,“ 
is a meaningless platitude until our obliga- 
tion to the feebleminded and their families 
is fulfilled.” 

The files of area institutions and social- 
work agencies include many cases in which 
the prolonged presence of a mentally re- 
tarded child in the home has led to the fam- 
lly’s collapse. 

To escape the problem, some families be- 
come refugees from Missouri. One such case 
is on fie at the Washington University 
Clinics. 

Mr. and Mrs. X had a severely retarded 
son, Billy. They did their best to care for 
him at home. 

But he required so much of their atten- 
tion that his normal younger brother did 
not get a fair share. In an institution Billy 
might have been helped; but he did not 
benefit from the training and care Mrs. X 
was able to give him, 

Day by day the relationship between hus- 
band and wife grew more strained. 

Finally Mr. X threatened to divorce his 
wife and seek custody of the normal child 
unless Billy left. 

The family had been almost impoverished 
in going from one doctor and institution to 
another in a hopeless search for.a cure for 
Billy. So a private institution was out. 

An admission to a Missouri institution at 
that time would have meant a 6-year wait. 

Some States spend more and do more for 
the mentally retarded, and in their institu- 
tions the waiting period is much shorter. 

Mr. and Mrs. X fied Missouri to one of 
those States, Illinois, where Billy could be 
placed in a reasonable time. 

Said social worker Miss Catherine Jones, 
“My own opinion is that, had they not 
reached this solution, this family would cer- 
tainly have broken up.” 

To the heads of the State institutions 
and even to the director of the division of 
mental diseases himself—come the frantic 
letters and phone calls pleading for admis- 
sion. 

They do their best to admit the most 
urgent cases as quickly as possible. But 
with an estimated 6,100 patients who should 
be in their institutions, they now care for 
fewer than 2,400. 

In the 1954-55 fiscal year the State schoo! 
for the mentally defective and epileptic at 
Marshall was able to admit only 58 new 
patients, 7 fewer than in the previous year. 
The waiting period for admission is now 
up to a record 10 years. 

The St. Louls State Training Schoo! in 
St. Louis County was able to admit only 
33 patients in the last fiscal year, a drop of 
5 from 1953-54. Its applicants must walt 
up to 7 years, also a record. 

Dr. George A. Johns, superintendent at 
Marshall, says, “I never knew of one case 
that the applicants regarded as optional. 
They usually wait until the pressure becomes 
strong. Then the label ranges from must 
to emergency.” 

The birth of a retarded child in itself 
has caused mothers to suffer nervous break- 
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downs. But it placement of the child is 

Quickly sought, this situation is found: 

= 1. Adequate private care is expensive and 

ar beyond the reach of most people. In this 
it can be had for about $900 to $1,500 

A year and up. The range nationally is 

in y $2,400 to $3,000. One private school, 

Pennsylvania charges between $5,000 and 
$10,000, 

2. The State, except in the rarest instances, 
ot take in a child under 5 years of age. 
most cases, then, the child must be at 

me at least 5 years. 

d I wish we could admit tomorrow every 

hild who needs care in a State institution,” 

Says B. E. Ragland, director of the Division 

Of Mental Diseases. “The situation is heart- 
ng.” 

Dr. Arthur A. Hines, superintendent of St. 
Louis State Training School, says of the need 
5. facilities for infants and children under 
ane severely defective child, who is usu- 

ly identified shortly after birth, requires 
Lare of a type that cannot be given without 
ti © cost to the family in money and emo- 

Onal strain. 

eir continued presence in the home is 
Only inadvisable but often impossible. 
lack of some public facility forces the 
the Of types of care that cannot really meet 
the Child's needs, and the eventual cost to 
w Public is greater than it would be with a 
rcll-establish State facility for mentally de- 
Ctive infants.” 
pestan a child is at home for a few years 
ig ‘Ore the parents know, or are convinced, he 
table unf retarded. Or they may not be 
y € to accept the idea until he is several 
Annes old that an institution is the only 
er. Or the variety of circumstances that 
instutionalization may not become 
deute for several years. 
wane in any case the problem again is the 
list r. 


Two Washington University psychiatrists 
testified before the President's Commission 
the Health of the Nation about this 
he in 1952. What they said then 
today the delay in admission is even truer 
J. for while 61 patients were admitted 
St. Louis State in that year, only 33 were 
in the fiscal year just past. 
saias. Edwin F. and Margaret C. L. Gildea 
“The delay has many disadvantages. 
of it arise many cases of delinquency, 
paua] Solsatation, crimes and illegitimate 
es. 
ed If any serious attempt at training and 
cation is to be made, the most trainable 
may have already been lost. 
chiar whole family suffers. The normal 
exam, en are emotionally handicapped. For 
rer ple, many normal siblings of defectives 
lite” to have children of their own later in 


ne, Tue defective child fails to get the help he 
eds when he can use it, The parents 
the melghbors suffer in this situation, and 
Morale of the home and community is 
mashed or lost." 
time titutional care is required at any one 
tan for an estimated 5 percent of the men- 
Sats Tetarded, who sre always children no 
tat ter their age. Missouri provides it for 
y 2 percent. 

Dera’ lacks in the program for the other 95 
as pared as their families are in most ways 
or even greater. Subsequent ar- 

ticles in deal with these. 
Chi, National Association for Retarded 
— believes that it should be up to the 
to decide if the child should be 
must in an institution—but that there 
tlone be space and care available in institu- 
dren for those who want to put their chil- 


One mother, Mrs. Kean O'Bannon, told in 
Sign m: 


agazine what it meant to her to have 
X retarded child, 
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She spoke of the countless nights her 
tormented mind cried into the darkness: 
“Why? Oh, why did it have to happen to 
us * * * Who is God that He dare do this? 

Then she described the “backwash lapping 
at moral impotence” and asked. “Who am 
T that I question?” 

In Missouri, approximately 2,800 times this 
year, a father and mother will learn that 
their child is retarded, They will experience 
grief as shattering as Mrs. OBannon's. 

For the sake of their child and their fam- 
ily, they may decide that a State institu- 
tion—the only kind that will care for the 
child no matter what may happen to them 
or their income—is the only solution. 

Missouri's answer is “You must wait up to 
7 years or even 10.” 


State’s Mentally Retarded Need Diagnosis 
and Guidance Clinic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of July 27, 1955: 

STATE'S MENTALLY RETARDED NEED DIAGNOSIS 
° AND GUIDANCE CLINIC 


(By Morton Mintz) 
(Third of a series) 


A Richmond Heights man was recalling a 
day in 1951. 

“My wife and I had taken our 6-week-old 
daughter to the pediatrician for a routine 
checkup. 

“In the kindest way he knew how, he told 
us that ‘something’ was wrong. He wouldn't 
say what it was. He just urged us to take 
the baby to a specialist. 

“The specialist didn't know how to tell us. 

“Finally he just blurted it out. 

“He told us, ‘the baby isn't normal. 
mentaly retarded, a mongoloid.’ 

“Then the doctor said: 

At happens in the best of families. Some 
people even think it's a mark of aristocratic 
breeding.“ 

“J felt,” the father said, “like I had been hit 
with a spiked glove.” 

Dr. Israel Zwerling, of the Cincinnati Gen- 
eral Hospital, has studied the problem of 
“initial counseling”"—how to break the news. 

He wrote in the Journal of Pedriatics last 
year that few diagnoses cause so much anxi- 
ety in the physician as mental retardation. 

He cited letters from parents who told 
of the superb job done by many doctors. 

But he cited other reports that showed 
there are some people who do not know how 
to handle the heartbreaking job of telling 
a father and mother that they have suffered 
one of life’s most brutal blows; that their 
tragedy will go on and on while even that of 
a child stillborn can be more often overcome. 

Such reports highlight the need for diag- 
nostic and guidance clinics. 

The St. Louis unit of the National Associa- 
tion of Retarded Children says there is no 
such clinic in all of Missouri, public or 
private, that is set up and staffed for this 
particular need. 

Such clinics assemble a battery of spe- 
cialists, medical and others. They check 

h, hearing. psychiatric, and other pos- 
sible disturbances. They test intelligence 
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and measure ability. They try to be as cer- 
tain as humanly possible that what may 
seem like mental retardation is not actually 
something else. Possibly something that 
could be successfully treated or cured. 

These things are vital, for only occasion- 
ally, as in the case of the Richmond Heights 
couple's child is mental retardation diag- 
nosed quickly and easily. 

The clinics provide more than diagnosis. 
Their staffs are trained in how to break the 
news, how to counsel the parents, how to 
analyze the problem, and above all, how to 
help. 

There are parents who rush about the 
country, wasting their money to the point of 
bankruptcy, in a futile effort to find an 
expert who will say, “It isn't so,” or “It can 
be cured.” Sometimes they do this because 
n will not accept the diagnosis of 1 man, 
or 2. 

But some of these parents will accept ex- 
actly the same diagnosis, and begin to adjust 
to their problem, if it is made by a team of 
specialists. 

Missouri chalks up zeroes in other vital 
areas. 

Let's start with the authoritative estimate 
than 95 out of 100 of Missouri's approxi- 
mately 123,000 retarded do not need to be 
in Institutions. 

Their parents frequently want to keep 
their retarded child with them and are capa- 
ble of doing more for them than anyone else. 

Also in the group of retarded children kept 
at home are those who are there only be- 
cause of the waiting lists at the two institu- 
tions for the mentally retarded. Their par- 
ents must keep them at home up to 7 or 10 
years before admission. 

The circumstances of 20 such families with 
applications on file at St. Louis State School 
were studied, for a sociology thesis, at St. 
Louis University, by Lydia J. Strand. 

One mother told her, “He is getting too 
heavy for me to lift from the wheelchair, 
and my husband works long hours, and can't 
help much, and there’s no one else to help. 
I am the only one who can care for him, and 
the doctor said I need an operation.” 

In some States there would be others to 
help her and others like her with a special 
home-training program. 

New Jersey has such a program. It began 
12 years ago with 30 families. 

Twenty-eight of these families had chil- 
dren so retarded that the parents were con- 
sidering or had applied for admission to a 
State institution. 

At the end of that year, 26 couples had 
been so greatly helped and encouraged that 
they decided they could care for the chil- 
dren at home. 

Miss Vincentz Clanci has headed the New 
Jersey program since it began in 1943. She 
has two associates. Together they handle 
about 150 cases a year. 

The Saturday Evening Post called Miss 
Cianci a “one-woman rescue squad.“ 

“She is daily engaged,” the magazine said, 
“in snatching frantic mothers from the emo- 
tional whirlpools into which 24-hour-a-day 
care of a retarded child has drawn them. 
She effects the rescue not by taking over 
the care herself, but by showing the mothers 
how to teach basic living habits and simple 
tasks and amusements to those youngsters 
who had been regarded as hopelessly un- 
teachable.” 

Miss Cianci herself wrote: 

“Parents of retarded children can actually 
be as proud of the accomplishments of their 
retarded child as one of their normal chil- 
dren, 

“The first trip to the grocer or barber 
alone, the first time the child completely 
dresses himself—these events can fill par- 
ents with the same emotion as when their 
normal child is chosen soloist in the school 
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orchestra or completely cooks the evening 
meal. 

„„ These accomplishments, no mat- 
ter how small they may be, encourage the 
parents to continue with the training.” 

The annual cost to New Jersey is about 
$15,000. State officials say that, if these 
children had been im institutions, the cost 
would have been about $150,000 a year. 

An estimated 75 out of 100 retarded chil- 
dren can find a job and be at least partially 
self-supporting if they have proper help from 
childhood on. 

Missouri does not provide that help early, 
in life with a home-training program, Or 
with the nursery schools and recreation pro- 
grams that would also ease the parents’ bur- 
den and, at the same time, the demand for 
more and more State institutions. 

Nor does it provide later on another very 
important facility, the “sheltered workshop,” 

Several States have these workshops for 
two groups of mentally retarded who, un- 
aided, cannot compete in the business world: 

1. Those who need a “stepping stone” past 
their previous education so they can go out 
and be successful in a job. 

2. Those who can be trained for permanent 
work in the workshop (an estimated 12,000 of 
Missouri's approximately 123,000 retarded). 

The work they can do might not interest 
you and me. But many small, routine jobs 
that would be unbearably dull to us can give 
a rich sense of achievement to a retarded 
ehild, even if it is only putting metal tips 
on shoe laces. 

The executive director of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children says: “If we 
could help and train these people to the 
point where they can produce, partially sup- 
port themselyes, contribute tangible wealth 
to society, the value of workshops would be 
incontestable.” 


State Lacks Aid for Retarded After 
Release From Institutions 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of July 28, 1955: 

STATE Lacks Am FOR RETARDED AFTER 

RELEASE FROM INSTITUTIONS 
(By Morton Mintz) 
(Fourth of a series) 

MARSHALL, Mo., July 27.—In February, 
1953, the State school for the mentally de- 
fective and epileptic received a big black 
eye. 

A House Appropriations Subcommittee 
visited the institution here and its branch 
at Carrollton and took testimony. 

The subcommittee reported that the 82- 
year-old superintendent, Dr. R. P. C. Wilson, 
testified he did not believe in patient re- 
habilitation. 

It said he was alone among the seven 
superintendents of the State mental insti- 
tutions in stressing custody. 

It said that at Marshall “absolutely no 
steps had been taken toward the rehabilita- 
tion of patients.” 

It accused Dr, Wilson of using “slave 
labor —keeping patients at work for a 
pittance though they were capable of being 
released. 
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It climaxed its charges with a demand that 
Dr. Wilson be fired. 

While Gov. Phil M. Donnelly had the de- 
mand under advisement, Dr. Wilson died, in 
July, 1953, without making a public reply to 
the charges. 

Before Dr. Wilson's death a Senate com- 
mittee came here to make its own investi- 
gation. 

It reported on March 12 that it had found 
no evidence to justify the charges. 

It said it had found no “slave labor” and 
added, “Whatever employment as is now 
being afforded to inmates of this institution, 
in the opinion of the committee, greatly al- 
leviates their condition.” 

In other words, working is better than 
being idle and useless, : 

It made no direct comment on the House 
subcommittee’s demand that Dr. Wilson be 
fired. 

But it did recommend that a psychologist 
be hired to begin a rehabilitation program 
and suggested that the legislature appro- 
priate the funds to put it into effect. 

Regarding the need for rehabilitation, then, 
the two committees seemed to be in general 
agreement. 

Regarding slave labor,“ they seemed to 
be far apart. 

The real question boiled down to this: 

If patients were being held at Marshall 
though they could succeed outside, was Dr. 
Wilson or the State responsible? or both? 

Dr. Edwin F. Gildea, a Washington Uni- 
versity psychiatrist, came up with part of 
the answer, 

He was summoned to Marshall by the 
House subcommittee to investigate whether 
the stress on custody was justified. 

He agreed with the subcommittee that cer- 
tain patients were being held “in order to 
have cheap labor * * *, Dr. Wilson has 
administered an economical custodial insti- 
tution regardless of how many patients were 
exploited.“ 

He agreed that Dr. Wilson should be re- 
placed. 

Later, Dr. Gildeo made the full text of his 
report available. It contains this statement 
which stands out because of its last seven 
words. 


“Out of 7 persons examined, at least 4 
could earn their own living in the commu- 
nity and keep out of trouble if they had some 
form of supervision.” 

That's a big “if.” 

Yesterday’s article told of Missouri's fail- 
ures to provide help to the retarded and their 
families through diagnostic and guidance 
clinics and sheltered workshops. 

Today three more zeroes must be racked 
up. 

THE WELFARE WORKER PLAN 

Missouri has no setup for providing con- 
tinuing help and guidance to the retarded in 
finding jobs ad solving other problems after 
their release from an institution, or eve if 
they have never been in one, 

An inevitable result is that some patients 
capable of release must remain in an institu- 
tion, lengthening the waiting lists (now 7 to 
10 years) and costing the State much more 
than it they were outside and working. 

Minnesota has such a plan. In each of its 
counties there is a welfare worker specifically 
assigned to the job of helping the retarded 
get along in society. 

THE COLONY PLAN 


Missouri has no State-sponsored “colonies” 
for the retarded—supervised residence homes 
in which they live while earning money in 
private jobs. 

Vermont has a plan like this, 

THE FOSTER-HOME PLAN 
| Under this arrangement, certain retarded 


children, many orphans among them, are 
transferred from an institution to a private 
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home and maintained there at State ex- 


pense. 

New York State has a foster-home setup. 
The cost to the taxpayers is about 20 percent 
less than if the child were in an institution 

Dr. George A. Johns, who succeeded Dr. 
Wilson, says the adoption of these plan’ | 
on an adequate scale would enable him ta 
increase his release rate “substantially.” | 
Each patient kept at Marshall costs the State 
$695 a year to maintain. 

Dr. Arthur A. Hines, superintendent at St. 
Louis State Training School, estimates that 
the “colony” plan would enable him to re- 
lease 25 to 30 patients and the foster-hom?® 
plan 30 to 35 more. 

Thus these two plans could open the way 
for a minimum of 55 applicants on his 
waiting list. That is 22 more than were ad- 
mitted in the whole fiscal year just ended. 

The two superintendents and other au- 
thorities agree that many patients who would 
qualify for the plans would be happier a 
more productive outside the institution. 

But they also cite the risks that are run 
if release is attempted without adequate, 
continuing supervision, 

One risk concerns retarded boys. If they 
lack adequate supervision, they can fall prey 
to unscrupulous persons who drag them int? 
delinquency and crime. 

Another risk concerns retarded girls. 1 
they lack adequate supervision, in the 
ignorance and innocence they are liable to 
become illegitimately pregnant or otherwise 
exploited. 

In Dr. Wilson's official reports to the direc 
tor of the division of mental diseases he gav® 
these figures on the number of patients dis* 
charged on parole: z 

In the 1952-53 fiscal year (his last), 5 
1951-52, 12. 

These are the comparable figures reported 
by Dr. Johns, successor to Dr. Wilson: 

In his first year as superintendent, 1953 
14; 1954-55, 56. 


Overcrowding Is Plainly Visible at State 
School for Retarded 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak’ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following si 
ticle from the St. Louis Globe-Demoers 
of July 29, 1955: 

Overcrowpinc Is Prarnuy Viste ar STAT? 
SCHOOL FoR RETARDED 
(By Morton Mintz) 
(Fifth of a series) 

MARSHALL, Mo., July 28.—Pearl S. Buck: 
the famed novelist who told the story of be A 
mentally retarded daughter in The chil 
Who Never Grew, said in a letter to a 
Louls father: 

“It’s a lifelong responsibility for us par 
ents to keep in touch with their retard 
children, who are so helpless and so unable 
to protect themselves. 

“It is not possible to put these children 
out of mind and to leave them as thous? 
they did not exist, unless the partents ® 
monsters of cruelty, which I cannot belie 
most of them are.“ 

Because they are not monsters of cruelti; 
parents come, on visiting days, from all 0 
Missouri's 114 counties to see their cb} 
dren at the State School for the Mental 
Defective and Epileptic here and at its Car 
rollton branch. 
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A visit here means for many parents a 
Whole day of driving, for Marshall, a city of 
about 9,000 persons, is in the northwest sec- 
tion of the State. For St. Louis and St. 
Louis County parents, who have a total of 
142 children at the institution, the round 
trip is about 360 miles. 

reporter came here—not on a visiting 
fay—to inspect the institution. 

What kind of care is given its 1,838 pa- 
tients? 

Has there been any progress since 1953, 
ena a new superintendent, Dr. George A. 
Shns, took over? 

This institution, Missouri's first for the 
Mentally retarded, was opened in 1901. 
ine came late—New Jersey opened its first 
Years earlier—and has not been able to 
Keep pace with the demand. 

Tt is overcrowded. It has 246 more pa- 

ts than were advised by an Official State 
agency, the Section of Environmental Health 
the Division of Public Health and Welfare. 
ma Overcrowding is plain to the eye in 

Ny dormitories. You see beds jammed 
‘gether and in the aisles. 

m OU see it in dining rooms, where patients 
het in rigid shifts in order that all 
ed 


You i 
te see it in dayrooms, some of them cut 


to make room for more beds. 
4 you see it in the extra burden on the 
+ Which cannot devote ample time and 
it to many individual patients because 
ou care, as best it can, for so many. 
ar Kansas City women's group that was 
ust last year reported, “Facilities are inade- 
te for even simple custodial care.” 
102 ., Johns has 332 employes counting the 
Not on the medical staff. 
aly t divides out to about one for every 
Patients, or one for every 16 patients 
me 8-hour shift, not figuring time off. 
patienten says he could discharge more 
like ts if he had more people. He would 
bey to have 100 more, including doctors, 
— dentists, nurses, attendants; 
the for home economics, manual trades, 
the blind, the deaf, the backward in speech, 
cerebral spastics. 
asp Ve had them,” he said, “we would do 
& Job as anyone else.” 
to his problem is the fact that 
handic. is getting more and more severely 
Care. Pped patients who require extra 
char, ewer than can be trained and dis- 


be here are too many patients who could 
Care ng things faster, even if only to 
could v their personal needs; too many who 
Vana, more speedily trained in more ad- 
T Ways—if there were the staff to do it. 
Wan Many rock in their chairs or stay in 
Ploy beds because there aren't enough em- 
ay to do for them all that could be done, 
mi is a tricky business to determine how 
ch staff there should be. 

stitu example, you cannot compare one in- 
wel tion with another unless you give fair 
weet to the number of patients in each 
Are totally helpless and must have every- 

Te done for them. 
up American Psychiatric Association sets 


— staff-patient ratios for mental 


Denat the American Assocfation on Mental 


Or cy has not set up similar yardsticks 
institutions for the mentally retarded. 
meurther, the APA now makes surveys of 
Comet! hospitals; the AAMD does not make 

— Parable surveys. 

lang is one of the reasons why B. E. Rag- 

Canes director of the Division of Mental Dis- 

tute this year requested the National Insti- 
Of Mental Health to survey this insti- 

Scho and the St. Louis State Training 
1. 

To his knowledge, the survey will be the 
Of its kind in Missouri by a Federal 
He says he will ask that it be as 
d as possible. 


iff 
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The institute hopes to make the survey 
during or before November. It will make its 
Teport to the State and Ragland says he will 
release it as soon as copies can be made. 

There is no doubt that Marshall has made 
definite progress in the past 2 years. 

In 1953 suspicions were voiced aloud that 
normal children were being held here, chil- 
dren who were merely emotionally disturbed. 
No one could prove it one way or the other 
because there was no psychological retesting 
program. 

There is a regular retesting program now 
that has checked the entire patient popula- 
tion. The psychologists say there are no 
patients of normal intelligence. 

The staff has been expanded in vital areas, 

Newcomers include a second part-time 
physician, 2 psychologists, its first social 
worker, 2 nurses, and, for summer work, a 
third psychologist, 2 recreation supervisors 
and medical, dental and nursing assistants. 

One of Dr. Johns’ “cherished desires” is to 
establish a connection with the School of 
Medicine and other schools and departments 


at the University of Missouri. 


He says this would make possible consulta- 
tion and other services for extraordinary 
cases. 

“We hope,” he says, “that such a liaison 
will be of mutual benefit; of teaching value 
to the university as well as of advancement 
to the children of the institution.” 

Dr. Johns discharged 56 patients on parole 
in the year ending last June 30. His pred- 
ecessor discharged five in 1952-53. 

Since January 1, Dr. Johns has released 
a total of 154 patients for visits home, 

Patients work with the younger children, 
They sweep and clean, prepare and serve 
food, grow it on the farms, work in the 
laundry, the dairy, the bakery, the cannery. 

If the percentage of them at work is very 
high, the question arises: Couldn't some of 
them do just as well or better in a job on the 
outside? 

The percentage was 41 In 1952-53. It was 
down to 37 in 1954-55. 

The State provides Dr. Johns with $695 per 
patient per year. He is proud of all that he 
and his staff do with so little. 

There are children, many of them, who 
are happy here, much more so than if they 
were in their own homes, shunned by neigh- 
bors, teased and ridiculed by normal chil- 
dren, sometimes hated by their own sisters 
and brothers. 

Dr. Johns doesn't believe defective de- 
Unquents belong here with the innocent re- 
tarded. But he has about 70 of them, and 
he says, “Many have become better citizens 
here.” 

He is proud of the school, which provides 
education up to the junior high school level; 
of the beautiful rugs and tablecloths made 
by his patients; of the regular religious sery- 
ices; the Ubrary: the music teaching (there 
are two patient bands), the TV sets donated 
by parents and civic groups, the canteen, 
the cleanliness that led the Kansas City 
women to say: 

“We noted, even in the most backward 
wards, the extreme neatness of the rooms 
and beds, and the absence of any odor.” 

He is proud of the maintenance of the 
brick cottages and buildings and the tree- 
shaded grounds. Of the farms which will 
produce food valued at an estimated $235,- 
000 in this fiscal year. 

A typical day's menu picked at random: 

Breakfast: Cereal, milk gravy, apple but- 
ter, bread, oleo, milk or coffee, 

Dinner: Roast pork, sweet potatoes in 
broth, creamed corn, sliced turnips, oleo, 
milk, fce cream or peaches. 

Supper: Chili-macaroni, bread, oleo, left- 
overs, chocolate milk, prune plums, 

Now a new $1 million institution is being 
built at Higginsville. On the site of the old 
Confederate Home, it will be opened next 
year. It will have two 1-story modern cot- 
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tages patterned after those at the Southbury 
(Conn.) Training School, recognized as one 
of the very best in the country. 

It may make a dent in the waiting lists for 

More likely, its opening will bring 
a stream of new applications. 

But because it will be too small to merit 
& separate superintendent, Ragland says, it 
too will be under Dr. Johns. 

Carroliton, which he also supervises, is 30 
miles northwest of here; Higginsville is 30 
miles north. 

Dr. Johns has spent his professional life 
in this field. He works a long day, is on call 
at night, and puts in a 7-day week. He is 
Marshall's only full-time physician and its 
only psychiatrist. 

It looks like he'll have to find an 8th day 
for his week, 


School for Mentally Retarded Here Lacks 
Adequate Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of July 30, 1955: 

SCHOOL ron MENTALLY RETARDED HERE LACKS 
ADEQUATE STAFF 
(By Morton Mintz) 
(Sixth of a Series) 

The State of Missouri bought the St. Louis 
State Training School just 7 years ago. The 
price: $1. 

The city of St. Louis put up the original 
buildings in 1924. By 1948, the institution, 
which is at 10695 Bellefontaine Road, North 
St. Louis County, was valued at $1,600,000. 

St. Louis was several million dollars in the 
hole at the time. And it was the only city 
in the Nation maintaining an institution 
like this for the mentally retarded. 

So it was the city that requested the State 
to take over, for the nominal price of $1 
each, the training school and the city sani- 
tarium for the mentally ill as well. 

Missouri now spends about $1,240 a year 
per patient at St. Louls State. It spends 
only $695 at the State Training School for 
the Mentally Defective and Epileptic at 
Marshall. 

Does this mean St. Louis State is twice as 
good? No. 

The gap is not as big as it seems, B. E. 
Ragland, director of the division of mental 
diseases, cites two chief reasons for the 
difference: 

1. Civil service has three pay scales, 
metropolitan, urban and rural. 

Employees at Marshall are on the rural 
scale, Hospital attendants (group 1) there 
earn from $140 to $187 a month. 

At St. Louls State (metropolitan), the pay 
Tange for the same group starts at $187 and 
runs to $250. 

2. Marshall has more than three times as 
many patients as St. Louis State. This, 
Ragiand says, enables it to effect substantial 
sayings on food and other items. 

The staff-patient ratio Is much higher at 
St. Louls State. It has 187 full-time em- 
ployees for its 565 patients, a ratio of about 
I to 3. Marshall's ratio is roughtly 1 to 6. 

But again the figures alone are not 
enough. 
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They don't take into account, for example, 
how much work can be done by patients. 
If a patient can't do the work, an employee 
must. 

In the 1953-54 fiscal year, 39 out of 100 
patients at Marshall were working; at St. 
Louis State, 34 out of 100. 

They also do not take into account the 
extra employees needed when an institution 
is short of labor-saving equipment. 

Like his counterpart at Marshall, Dr. 
Arthur A. Hines, superintendent at St. Louis 
State is convinced he could do more for the 
patients and discharge more if he had an 
adequate staff. The only job training now is 
on work details. 

More could be done for purely custodial 
patients too. : 

For example, many children who are 
severely handicaped physically must be 
housed on the second story of dormitory 
buildings that are not equipped with ele- 
vators. If they are large and heavy, as some 
are, there is no practical way to get them 
down the steps and outside for fresh air. 
It is too much of a job for a woman attend- 


ant. 
But there is a sizeable recreational pro- 


e Each building has a TV set, radio and rec- 
ord player, often donated by parents and 
civic groups. Parties, dancing, games and 
movies are provided occasionally. 

There's a swimming pool (converted in 
WPA days from the basement of a razed 
building). There are hikes, ball games, out- 
ings (to the Zoo, the Veiled Prophet Parade, 
the Police Circus, the Municipal Opera, 
Cardinal baseball games), and excursions on 
the Steamer Admiral. 

Ninety-eight patients go to the nine- 
classroom school] and are educated up to the 
fourth-grade level, higher in a few cases. 

Protestant, Catholic and Jewish religious 
services are held regularly. 

There's a canteen at which children buy 
candy and soft drinks with their allowances 
and learn to make change. 

Just now being staffed and occupied is the 
first major new facility since the hospital- 
administration building was erected in 1939. 

It is the $500,000, 76-bed Donnelly Building 
(named for the Governor) for mentally de- 
fective delinquents. It gives St. Louis State 
for the first time, an effective way of separat- 
ing the delinquents from the innocent and 
easily-led retarded children. 

Also new is a $12,000 cannery, a big cost- 
cutter for St. Louis State. The institution 
farms 450 of its 582 acres—grains, tomatoes 
and green beans are big items—and produces 
all its pork, nearly all its veal and beef; all 
its milk. 

Here is a patient's menu for a typical day 
(last July 20): < 

Breakfast; Chilled fruit juice, cereal, fried 
eggs, bread and butter, coffee or milk. Din- 
ner: Grilled pork chops, candied sweet pota- 
toes, corn on the cob, fresh tomatòes, cran- 
berry cauce, bread and butter, iced tea or 
milk. Supper: Cold boiled ham, buttered 
string beans, fresh tomatoes, ice cream, 
bread and butter, iced tea or milk. 

The grounds are spacious and well kept. 
As you go around them, you see clusters of 
patients, and you hear many say “Hi, Dr, 
Hines!" 

The brick buildings are well maintained. 
Paint is in good condition. New floors and 
matresses are bing put in. 

There is a hospital, clinic, laboratory, 
pharmacy and dentist's office. Patients are 
given routine physical examinations and 
psychological testing as well as special care. 

St. Louis State had on nurses for seven 
years; today it has two. 

On the other side of the ledger: 

St. Louis State is overcrowded. It has a 
state-rated capacity of 386 (not counting the 
Donnelly Building), or 179 fewer than actual. 
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As at Marshall, you see the overcrowding 
most dramatically in the dormitories, where 
beds are placed end against end. 

The Donnelly Building, when it is fully 
staffed and occupied, will cut sharply into 
the allowance of $1,240 per patient. That 
sum is calculated exclusive of the new addi- 
tion's requirements and the legislature made 
no extra appropriation, 

Patients cannot be properly grouped by 
type. 

Again, as at Marshall, there is no space 
and no provision for children younger than 5. 
And completely dependent children, those 
who require a great amount of care and can 
be trained to only a small degree, are a rising 
percentage of the population. 

In his 16 years as superintendent, Dr. 
Hines’ most difficult task has been getting 
the right kind of employees—kind, under- 
standing, sympathetic, competent. 

For years he was handicapped by the State 
pay scale, which was below that of other 
area hospitals and institutions. Last July 1, 
a new scale went into effect. Since then he 
has been able to compete on better terms. 
He expects to cut his annual turnover 
among attendants from 1 out of 3 to 1 out 
of 5. 

His task is still aggravated by the distance 
of the institution from the city and the lack 
of employee living quarters on the grounds. 

He says the “great majority of his employ- 
ees are kindly and humane. Many times 
they develop affection and love for children 
who are not their own.” 

He says these employees “are faithful to 
their trust“ —but he admits frankly that a 
very few are found from time to time who 
are not. 

Complaints of mistreatment of patients 
are made from time to time against any large 
institution for the mentally ill or mentally 
retarded. j 

Sometimes the complaints are un- 
founded—a discharged, disgruntled employee 
seeks revenge; a parent is hysterical; a visitor 
cannot imagine that restraints must ever be 

In spite of all precautions in screening 
applicants, Dr. Hines says “we occasionally 
select persons who do not make good em- 
ployees and who are dismissed before they 
complete their 6-month probationary period. 

Even then, an occasional employee may 
remain in service and at a later date be found 
not too well qualified and unable to adjust 
to the assigned duties. 

“Occasionally we find an employee violates 
rules, and it has happened that an occa- 
sional employee has been guilty of mistreat- 
ing or striking a child. All employees are 
warned at the time of employment of the 
penalty for mistreating a patient. 

“Consequently, when an employee is found 
guilty of mistreatment of a patient, dismissal 
or suspension is the result. According to the 
State law, an employee who witnesses or 
knows of-the mistreatment of a patient and 
fails to report it, is considered as guilty as 
the employee who mistreats the patient, and 
the penalty is the same. 

“Mistreatment of patients will never be 
tolerated by this superintendent." 

Dr. Hines says he has to fire 1 or 2 em- 
ployees a year, no more. 

Complaints of mistreatment sometimes 
come to the St. Louis unit of the National 
Association for Retarded Children. Its 
president and immediate past president say 
they have been able to verify none of them. 

A report made for the Mental Health Asso- 
ciation, a community chest agency, reached 
this general conclusion: St. Louis State 
Training School is doing a good job with what 
they have.“ 
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United States To Undertake Research 
Into Mental Retardation Causes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of July 31, 1955: 


UNITED STATES To UNDERTAKE RESEARCH INTO 
MENTAL RETARDATION CAUSES 


(By Morton Mintz) 
(Seventh of a series) 
Research is the great frontier of mental 


_ retardation. 


The Federal Government is about to ex- 
plore it in force. 

On President Eisenhower's desk today 
awaiting his signature, is the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Health, Education. 
and Welfare. 

The bill, for the first time in the Nation“ 
history, includes funds specifically desig- 
nated by Congress for research into the 
causes and problems of mental retardatio™ 
The amount: $750,000. 

The National Association for Retarded 
Children credits Representative JOHN E. 
Focarty, Democrat, Rhode Island, with be 
ing the most ardent champion of the appro” 
priation in Congress. ‘ 

He is chairman of the House Appropri#- 
tions subcommittee that handled the new 
appropriation. 

He made his feelings plain in a speech 
last month: “If the Federal Government 
he said, “can spend $80 million or $90 million 
on research on plants and animals, they cer 
tainly ought to spend a few million on re 
search on human beings.” 

Until a few years ago no State, so far as 
can be determined, earmarked funds for re- 
search in this field. Only a very few p 
today. d 

In the next 2 years, Missouri will spe” 
a total of $5,649,000 at its two institutions 
for the mentally retarded, It spent $5,38% 
464 in the biennium just ended, $3,215,842 in 
1951-53, $2,905,000 in 1949-51. e 

In the 8 years ending June 30; 1957, er 
State will thus have spent a grand total 
$17,152,306 on its mentally retarded. ~ 

Not a dime of this was earmarked for 
research. 

The New Jersey Commission To Study Hi 
Problems and Needs of Mentally Deficie? 
Persons said in a report last year: ˖ 

“Research is the most sensible and less 
expensive method for discoyering new wars 
of helping the mentally deficient, Unfor 
tunately, States are most reluctant to spend 
money on experiments that do not seem 
produce immediate results. t 

“This attitude has boomeranged so tha 
pennypinching States are saddled with nut 
costs that are hidden in the statistics 
crime, ill health, poverty, and mental Iliness. 
It is ‘pure’ research which may cost money 
today that saves untold sums of money 
the future.” : 

The commission went on to make this 
recommendation: t 

“The legislature should allocate an amour 
equal to at least 5 percent of the total ann 
budgets for the institutions for the mental 
deficient, the mentally ill, and the emotio? 
ally disturbed for the use of the bureau 
research,” 
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Research is no magic wand. You don't 
Just say, “We'll spend 810 million or $100 mil- 
and that will take care of it.” 
believe that hereditary factors are 
Tesponsible for retardation in no more than 
half the cases, perhaps many fewer. 
They Point out that research through the 
has shown that more and more types of 
retardation are not hereditary despite previ- 
dus belief to the contrary. 

They have found evidence that even cer- 
tain hereditary types could be controlled. 
the example is retardation associated with 

Rh factor in the blood. 
Salvatore G. DiMichael, executive di- 
of the NARC, thus hopes the day will 
© when research will show us how to pre- 
Vent a large majority of all mental deficiency. 

But, he says, continuing research on a big 

Scale will cut down retardation by degrees as 
e goes on. 
n could that large majority of retarda- 
be eliminated? 
aa Rother top expert, Dr. Richard Masland, 
ys it is theoretically possible to eliminate 
but it might take several generations.” 

But progress is being made even now and 

tae is promised with the new appropria- 


ont: Masland makes another key point: 
t the long run, success depends upon get- 
capable people to do the job." 
k is well qualified to speak on this prob- 
San; A neuropsychiatrist from Winston- 
tiem. N. C., he is spending 18 months, for 
NARC, investigating what research is 
prin’ done and what fields might be given 
Ority. 
Ping Says there is a great shortage of quali- 
Oni research personnel, He believes that 
eT of the most important results of the 
‘eke appropriation may be to alert in- 
targ o tors to the problem of mental re- 
ation and to stimulate more of them to 
into this work. 
1 5 Masland says research aimed directly 
is finding the causes of mental retardation 
Vital to ultimate prevention; but at least 
Nally vital is pure research aimed at under- 
blood 18 how the human body works—the 
the brain, the cells, the genes. 
bl € cites the example of research on the 
tie that led to this discovery: When cer- 
an antibodies are present in the blood of 
m expectant mother she develops an im- 
Unity against the child within her; and 
Child's brain can be damaged as a result. 
ts of the most fascinating speculations 
Dat of a Cornell University embryologist, 
+ Alexis Lawrence Romanoff. Eugene 
call „in an article in the New Yorker, 
a bA the world’s leading authority on 
s egg. 
expankead reported that French scientists, 
in rimenting with chicken embryos dur- 
Sie oe first 16 hours of pregnancy, were 
wo to produce all kinds of malformed 
nders, 
wien: Romanoff says the 16 hours correspond 
human’ first 2 weeks of pregnancy in a 


cae theorizes,” Kinkead said, “that con- 
ha tal malformations in human being origi- 
during those first 2 weeks, before 
hot cy has been detected * be cRn- 
te but become excited when he specu- 
in On the possibility of some day revers- 
& the processes by which the French 
ausn 2 created their nightmares"—to pro- 
em in this way a normal child from an 
bryo destined to be abnormal. 
cert of course, may be relevant to only 
in types of retardation. 
or aere are at least 70 different causes, many 
hem unknown. They include certain 
ections during pregnancy, glandular dis- 
media toxic chemicals; injury during or im- 
innately before or after birth, and brain 
hood tion resulting from certain child- 
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Both the Washington University and St. 
Louis University Schools of Medicine are 
carrying on several studies that could shed 
light on the mysteries of retardation. 

A starting point for one project is the fact 
that an infant may be short of oxygen dur- 
ing or immediately after birth. The infant's 
brain may be injured if the shortage is 
severe and prolonged. 

A group of Washington University re- 
searchers is studying various techniques used 
in delivery. Circumstances indicate one 
technique should be used at birth; the re- 
searchers follow up to see how the child de- 
velops, both mentally and physically. Other 
circumstances require a different delivery 
technique; they follow up again. 

The researchers’ hope is that they will 
find clues to the safest techniques of delivery, 
those that will cut to the minimum any 
chance of either mental or physical handi- 
cap. 

The Federal research appropriation allots 
$500,000 to the National Institute of Neu- 
rological Diseases and Blindness and $250,000 
to the National Institute of Mental Health. 

These agencies will make research grants 
in fields bearing on causes of retardation, to 
develop and train investigators and to teach 
persons to handle other problems of retarda- 
tion, such as care and training, 

One of the Nation’s most distinguished 
pediatricians. Dr, Grover Powers, chairman 
of the NARC's National Scientific Advisory 
Committee, said 2 years ago: 

“Mental retardation is still too low on the 
totem pole of medical respectability and of 
scientific concern,” 

Following is an excerpt of testimony be- 
for Congressman Focarty's subcommittee. 
It indicates how low on the pole mental re- 
tardation has been: 

Focoarty is questioning Dr. Robert H. Felix, 
director of the National Institute of Mental 
Health: 

“Mr. Focarty, Now, doctor, what are you 
doing in the field of retarded children, or 
exceptional children? 

“Dr. Flux. I wish I could say we are doing 
more than we are, Mr. Chairman. At the 
present time (February 15, 1955) we are 
working in this field to the extent of about 
$155,000 a year. We have about $120,000 or 
$121,000 a year in research grants in this fleld 
on various aspects of it—learning procedures, 
chemical causes, organic studies, and 80 
forth.” 

Later, Dr. Felix testified he had a scientist 
working full time on the problem at the 
institute, 

“Mr. Focarty, One scientist? 

“Dr, Fetrx. One scientist; yes, sir.” 

The “one scientist“ was Dr. Leonard Duhl. 
He explained to Marsh Clark of the Globe- 
Democrat Washington bureau: 

“Thirty to 40 years ago, there was a great 
interest in the retarded child among psychol- 
ogists. Somehow, an attitude of complete 
pessimism swept in that said retardation is 
inherited and nothing can be done. Once 
that happened, professional interest dwin- 
died. 

“In recent years. however, there have been 
some important developments. 

“Researchers have reported that things 
may not be as bad as originally thought, 
that something can be done after all, 

“They have found many clues as to what 
is causing mental retardation. 

“Along with this has come a great upsurge 
or parent interest which is probably the most 
potent force working for advancement 
against mental retardation today. 

“Down through the recent years, the In- 
stitute has given research grants, but neither 
the quality, nor the quantity of the requests 
was too good until last year, when the whole 
situation improved tremendously. Not only 
are we getting worthwhile requests now for 
good projects, but they are coming in in 
increasing number.“ 
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Steel Firm Finds Retarded Persons Useful 


Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
August 1, 1955: 


STEEL FIRM FINDS RETARDED Persons USEFUL 
WORKERS 
(By Morton Mintz) 
(Eighth of a series) 

Can mentally retarded persons actually 
support themselves? 

Do they make good workers? 

Many firms employ them, Their answer 
to both questions—if they know how to em- 
ploy them—is “Yes.” 

One firm that does know how to employ 
them is the Granite City Steel Co. in nearby 
Granite City, III. 

It is an example of a company intelligently 
helping itself. 

It is an example of what President Eisen- 
hower meant when he said that helping the 
retarded can make a definite contribution 
to the economic well-being of our Nation.” 

It is also an example of what CIO President 
Walter Reuther had in mind when he said: 

“We believe that many mentally handi- 
capped persons * * * can be absorbed by in- 
dustry in useful functions which they can 
effectively perform. 

“These, placed in occupations which are 
suited to their abilities, need not present a 
problem to either the union or the manage- 
ment. 

“They offer no competition to the so-called 
normal worker if existing contractual obli- 
gations * * * are made applicable to them as 
well as to all others covered by the agree- 
ment.” 

Granite City Steel has 5,000 employees. 

Approximately 400 are somewhat below 
normal in mental ability. 

Their appearance is not unusual, You 
cannot go into the plant and pick them out 
by their looks, 

Outside the plant their lives follow normal 
patterns. 

Along with most of their fellow workers, 
they are members of Locals 16, 30, or 67 of 
the CIO United Steel Workers or of Local 50 
of the AFL Chemical Workers. 

It has been company policy for many years 
to employ both physically and mentally 
handicapped persons. The company feels its 
policy is good for the company, good for the 
handicapped, and good for the community. 

For the past 8 years a 37-year-old Washing- 
ton University business administration grad- 
uate, John R. Hundley, Jr., has been the com- 
pany's director of industrial relations and 
personnel, 

Now, in the foregoing perspective, this is 
what he says about the mentally retarded 
workers: 

“We treat them as human beings, which 
they are. 

“We respect them for the way in which 
they live up to their potential, whatever it 
may be. 

“Under abuse, they would go backward. 
Some might have to go to institutions. 

“They work in 87 different Jobs. They do 
work that is routine and repetitious and 
which does not put them under pressure. 

“They earn from $1.7444 to $1.98% an hour. 

“Generally speaking, there is no difficulty 
between them and the other employees. 
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“If they are placed properly, they are no 
problem. 

“If they are placed wrongly, as in jobs be- 
yond their ability, they lose interest, don’t 
show up for work, become confused and 
frustrated. 

“We do our best to see that they are placed 
properly. 

“First, we test a man in six different areas. 
Mental ability is only one. We also want to 
know, for example, about his manual coordi- 
nation (use of arms and legs in complex 
movements), whether he would be best off 
with a group or by himself, whether he is best 
fitted for routine work or work with some 
variety. 

“Second, we acquaint the supervisor with 
the situation so that he will understand how 
to handle it. 

“The mentally retarded make satisfactory 
employees and are usually superior to people 
with higher intelligence who would quickly 
become bored and dissatisfied with the work 
done by the retarded.” 

What happens when there are no such 
programs like Granite City Steel's? 

This happened in Michigan: 

Frank, a 20-year-old man who was moder- 
ately retarded, got a job as a car washer. 
The employer knew his limitations but he 
didn’t follow through to be sure the other 
employees understood. 

Jane H. Potts described the results in the 
American Journal on Mental Deficiency: 

“They misplaced his sponge and washing 
cloths, they hid his hat, they turned off the 
hose while he was working; then mysteri- 
ously turned it on again when he tried to 
investigate. 

“They called him ‘dummy.’ He was hurt, 
he was angry and he was altogether confused. 
It was not surprising that he stayed only 
3 days.” 

Later, a rehabilitation counselor found 
Frank a job as an after-hours cleanup man 
in a restaurant. The employer patiently ex- 
plains his duties, where things were kept, 
how to scrub. The employer impressed on 
Frank that it was his responsibility to keep 
the restaurant clean. 

After 6 months, Miss Potts reported, Frank 
js still successful and happy; he works alone, 
eliminating the question of competition and 
wisecracks.” 

The story of the Granite City Steel pro- 
gram and of Frank make two main points: 

1. Most of the retarded can earn their own 
living and be no problem to society if society 
helps them with patience and understand- 
ing, if it forgets the wisecracks and the preju- 
dice that can send a retarded person back to 


an institution to be a burden on himself and | 


the taxpayers. 

2. Missouri is hurting itself when it does 
not provide all the things that will help each 
of the retarded reach his maximum poten- 
tial—the vocational training in the institu- 
tions; the “sheltered workshops” that provide 
the steppingstone to private employment or 
jobs for those who cannot go into private 
industry; the residence homes for those who 
must live under supervision; the welfare 
workers to guide the retarded in finding 
suitable employment and in adjusting to 
other problems. 

The NARC estimates that 67 out of 100 
retarded persons at any one time can 
become self-supporting, can manage their 
own affairs under favorable living conditions 
and with occasional counseling at times of 
crisis. 

Prank and the retarded employees at Gran- 
ite City Steel come from this so-called mar- 
ginal independent” group. Its members 
have, roughly, the mental ability of a child 
of 8 to 12. Most have the mental ability of 
a child of 10. 

What about the other 33? 

They, says the NARC, are “a continuing 
concern of society.” This is the best break- 
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down the NARC can make because of the lack 
of precise information, the progress that is 
being made, the effects of individual circum- 
stances, and the way in which retarded per- 
sons sometimes shift from one group to an- 
other: 

Three out of the 33 need hour-by-hour su- 
pervision. 

Ten could live at home or in an institu- 
tion and take care of some of their physical 
and social needs but will not be able to earn 
money. 

Ten would be able to earn some of their 
livelihood in “sheltered workshops.” 

Ten more could be self-supporting with 
very close supervision, both on and off the 
job, in the kind of “sheltered employment” 
provided by a member of the family, for ex- 
ample, 

“The Golden Rule applies to them,” said 
Helen MacMurchy in “The Almosts.” “We 
are to do for them what we would others 
should do for us, Give them justice and a 
fair chance. Do not throw them into a world 
where the scales are weighed against them. 
Do not ask them to gather grapes of thorns 
or figs of thistles. But give them one chance 
to bring out the best that Is in them. 

“This is but a fair request on behalf of 
human beings who are nevertheless perma- 
nent children and who will never grow up. 
Responsibility, except so far as a child un- 
derstands it, is not their portion. The 
achievements of life, for them, are bounded 
by their mental makeup and character— 
just as our own achievements are, though on 
a little larger scale.” 


Qualified Teachers Needed for State’s 
Mentally Retarded 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of August 2, 1955: 

QUALIFIED TEACHERS NEEDED For STATE'S 
MENTALLY RETARDED 
(By Morton Mintz) 
(Ninth of a series) 

Mentally retarded children have been a 
part of mankind since the beginning. 

Some primitive peoples looked on them as 
divine. 

The Spartans are said to have thrown them 
into the river or abandoned them on the 
mountainside. 

Not until the 19th century did science and 
the humane spirit join to help the retarded. 

Not until the 1930's did a few organized 
groups for parents of the retarded spring up 
in the United States. 

In 1951, the National Association for Re- 
tarded Children was formed. 

Some call the great surge of parent inter- 
est that resulted in the NARC “the most 
potent force working for advancement 
against mental retardation today.” 

The NARC, which has its headquarters in 
New York City, has about 50,000 members 
today. It has about 400 member units in 46 
States (none in Arkansas and Mississippi), 
the District of Columbia, and Hawail. 

Why was the NARC, or something like it, 
so slow in coming when mental retardation 
afflicts 3 out of 100 Americans and burdens 
their families with brutal problems? 
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Because, out of ignorance, the retarted 
were looked upon with fear and suspicion. 

Because they were insulted, abused, 
shunned. . > 

Because their parents, out of ignorance, 
often believed the retarded child proved 
their inferior heredity. 

Because their parents were so often over- 
come with shame that the last thing they 
wanted to do was come out in the open. 

Because from their ranks could come no 
hero who had dramatically triumphed over 
his affliction—no Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(polio), nor Beethoven (deaf), no Helen 
Keller (blind, deaf). 

But there were many parents who awaited 
only a means of getting together, who were 
anxious to start reversing attitudes that had 
held on for centuries. 

It would be impossible to list all the par- 
ents in St. Louls alone who have come out in 
the open; who are fighting for help for all 
the retarded; who have become ennobled 
rather than crushed by the tragedy of having 
a retarded child. 

We would like to tell you of a few: 

The four couples who in January 1951, 
worked night and day to found the Mentally 
Retarded Children’s Council, the N 
affiliated now called the St. Louis Association 
for Retarded Children, are: Mr. and Mr. Al- 
bert C. Dillingham, 2423 Shirley Avenue, 
Jennings; Mr. and Mrs. Louis Price, 
Jeanerette Drive, University City; Mr. and 
Mrs. John C. Milton, 10359 Florissant Drive, 
Ferguson; and Mr. and Mrs. Russell S. Wood 
Jr., 3449 Evergreen Lane, Lemay. 

' The current president of the unit, Wen; 
dell H. Stark, 612 Norfolk Drive, Kirk 

and his predecessors, Mrs. Price, Josep? 
Link, 3317 Sims Avenue, Overland; and Mrs. 
R. M. Foushee, 1107A Edward Terrace, Rich* 
mond Heights. 

Mr. and Mrs, Harold (Pete) Reiser, 5740 
Mardell Avenue, who were especially active 
in raising funds (rumage and bake sales, 
card parties, solicitations, auctions), and 
Frank Ackerman, 7384 Westmoreland Ave 
nue, University City, chairman of the legis” 
lation committees of the local and State 
groups. 

On the shoulders of these people as well 
as many others rested the hard jobs of or- 
ganizing, raising money, winning public suP* 
port, starting projects and keeping th 
going, letting dinners burn while they talk 
on the phone with freightened parents wh? 
had just discovered their child was retard 

A few more are: 

Mrs, C. P. Pet, 6811 Waterman Avenue, Uni- 
versity City. Her first two sons were re- 
tarded. Her third was not. Her fourth 
retarded. She has gone to the help of par- 
ents in the first stage of shock, has pleaded 
the cause of research into the causes of re- 
tardation before the President's Commission 
on the Health Needs of the Nation. 

In 1951, with Mrs. Milton and Mrs, Albert 
I. Stix, Jr., 7526 Wellington Way, Clayton, 
formed the Foundation for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children (now Retarded Children! 
Services) to operate a play school on a sma 
scale for retarded youngsters between 7 an 
12 who were ineligible for the public schools 

At first Mrs. Pei and Mrs. Wilton ran the 
school in their own homes, then, with the 
help of the nuns, at the Helpers of the HolY 
Soul Convent, and, since March, 1952, 
Sherman Park Recreation Center, 

The Social Planning Council, a Community 
Chest agency, has cooperated closely wit? 
both the St. Louis Association for Retard 
Children and Retarded Children's Services 

The NARC affiliate now has 302 members, 
some of them not parents of retarded chi” 
dren. 

For retarded children it sponsors, within 
its limits, nursery school classes and recre#* 
tion activities. It collects clothing for the 
institutionalized and giyes parties. 
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Until the four couples went to work 4% 
Years ago, the words “mentally retarded” 
Were seldom spoken here, almost never seen 
in public print. . 

Only 2 weeks ago one of the most impor- 
tant developments took place; The United 
Fund of Greater St. Louis accepted the local 
NARC affiliate for membership. 

Association officials now hope that funds 
May become available for the first time for 
two vitally needed facilities: 

1. A diagnostic and guidance clinic. 
8 full-time office headed by a paid di- 


The Missouri Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, the statewide NARC affiliate, was 
formed at a meeting in Hotel Jefferson on 

27, 1954. It has 473 members. 

Its president is Dr. C. G. Leitch of Kansas 
City. It now has affiliates in St. Louis, Kan- 
Sus City, St. Genevieve County, St. Francois 

nty, Perry County and Springfield. Dr. 
Leitch is hopeful that the six affiliates will 
eventually grow to 30. 

Many St. Louis members actively assisted 
in the formation of the outstate groups. 

The State and local associations scored in 

e educational field this year with an in- 

nse effort—phone calls, letters and personal 

with legislators. 

The situation was this, as related by Prank 

erman: 

In 1948, a law was passed under which a 
School district providing special facilities for 

0 or more “educable” retarded pupils would 
Tecelve $100 for each from the State. It was 
aan that the district provide such serv- 


The law then and now refers only to the 
educable retarded; it defines these as chil- 
with an I. Q. of between 48 and 78. 
An estimated 2,000 of these educable re- 
ed of school age—6 to 20—are in full- 
e special classes in Missouri. An esti- 
Mated 5,500 more are in limited classes, ac- 
we to the State Department of Edu- 
ion, 
House bill 27, passed by the assembly this 
after many provisions of the original 
Measure introduced by Representative Paul 
panaday, Democrat, Greene County, had 
n cut away, provides: 
1. That in districts having 10 or more edu- 
fable retarded, special classes shall be estab- 
ed by the fall term of 1957. 
2. That the State payment for each child 
such classes shall be increased to $175, 
Sctive next fall. 
By the 1957 fall semester, Ackerman pre- 
Cts, the chief result of the legislation will 
4 to provide full-scale special classes for 
000 educable now receiving only limited 
lp, He doubts that very many of the 
other 18,000 educable will be affected (one 
pason is the fact that Missouri has about 
small, one-room school districts). 
He believes it may be 5 years before there 
teachers and facilities to accommodate a 
otal of 12,000. t 
St. Louis has an estimated 2,400 educable 
ed. About 900 of these are in full- 
Scale special classes. There is a waiting list 
— about 200. The main reason: A shortage 
Qualified teachers. 
In St. Louis County, some districts provide 
‘pecial classes, Ritenour, Normandy, Uni- 
ersity City, and Ferguson among them. 
Ts, including Clayton and Affton, send 
‘Ucable retarded children to the private 
en-Tudor School or make other special 
{vidual arrangements. 
ere State Department of Education says 
t 37 Missouri districts, including 3 in St. 
County—Berkeley, Parkway, and River- 
view Gardens, will begin special classes for 
first time this fall. 
* committee of county superintendents 
ĉaded by Charles J. Mesnier, of Affton, has 
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been studying the problems posed by the 
educable retarded for about a year. 

One problem is getting trained teachers 
for the retarded who meet special State re- 
quirements. Another is getting adequate 
psychological services. : 

Some county districts, Mesnier says, may 
decide to band together to solve some of 
these problems on a cooperative basis. And 
they may send qualified teachers to colleges 
and universities to take the required courses. 

Mesnier doubts that there is half enough 
teachers now to meet the demand. 

In Illinois, Lions Club recently an- 
nounced a 5-year program to provide $50,000 
in scholarships for this special training. 

What is an educable retarded child? How 
can education help him? 

He ts a child who, with education adjusted 
to his specific needs, can be expected to be 
economically useful, an acceptable member 
of the community. Not only that: the need 
for or possibility of his ever going to an 
institution is tremendously reduced. These 
children form an estimated 2½ percent of 
the entire school-age population, or 22,000 
im Missouri, Ackerman believes. 

Another group is, the trainable retarded, 
those with an intelligence quotient of about 
25 to 50 (there is an overlap). These add 
another i% percent, or about 3,500 in Mis- 
souri, Ackerman says. 

School districts in this State have no legal 
obligation to accept these children, though 
other States, such as New Jersey and Mas- 
sachusetts, make it mandatory. Even if they 
learn only how to read a street sign or how 
to get from one place to another, their 
chances of getting jobs and holding them 
are greatly increased. x 

In St. Louis and St. Louis County, the 
largest program not paid for with. public 
funds is that in the Catholic schools, 

Rev. Elmer H. Behrmann began this pro- 
gram in 1950. There were classes last semes- 
ter in nine different Catholic schools and in 
St. Mary's special school, which boards chil- 
dren from outside St. Louis. 

The State and local NARC affiliates are 
now planning a campaign to win adoption 
of a much broader educational program 
throughout the State. It would include 
raising the payment from $175 to $300, mak- 
ing the education of the trainable retarded 
compulsory, providing financial incentives 
to teachers to get into this work, and setting 
up of special school districts for the retarded. 


Proper Rehabilitation Program for Men- 
tally Retarded Is Costly 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat of August 3, 1955: 

PROPER REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED Is COSTLY 
(By Morton Mintz) 
(Tenth of a series) 

Eighty-one years ago a New Jersey commis- 
sion said the mentally retarded “are a per- 
petual witness against us before God and 
man; and hereafter we cannot escape our 
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responsibility by pleading ignorance of the 
facts.” 


For the past 9 days the Globe-Democrat 
has done all in its power that Missourians 
may not be ignorant of the facts about the 
mentally retarded and their families in our 
State today. 

Here are the facts briefly summarized: 

Missouri has an estimated 123,000 men- 
tally retarded persons; 2,800 more will be 
born in 1955. : 

The institutions are overcrowded, can ac- 
commodate only 40 out of the 100 patients 
who need them and have waiting lists of 
7 to 10 years; and even the waiting lists 
underestimate the actual need for their sery- 
ices. 

The institution heads down through the 
years have requested more staff and more 
facilities with which to do a better job; 
down through the years their requests have 
gotten the ax. 

What of the plans that keep children out 
of the institutions, prevent family disasters, 
help make it possible for retarded persons 
to be entirely or partially self-supporting? 

The State does not have, and has no defi- 
nite plans for, residence “colonies,” “shelt- 
ered workshops,” diagnostic and guidance 
clinics, foster-homes, welfare workers in each 
county specifically assigned to help the re- 
tarded. It has no facilities for children 
under 5. It has no research program. It is 
only now getting into a large-scale program 
of public education. 

Many persons have written and phoned to 
tell of their rage that Missouri does not have 
these things, that some other States do. 
They ask, “What can be done?” y 

There are four key points to keep in mind: 

1. The parents themselves, in Missouri as 
in most States, did not begin to come out in 
the open and organize until 1951 or later. So 
the public at large was little aware of the 
problem and little aware of the needs. 

2. The extreme slowness with which this 
problem has penetrated the public conscious- 
ness was reflected, perhaps inevitably, in the 
failure of the State government to radically 
revise its traditional approach. 

‘8. The condition of State finances. Mis- 
sourt had a surplus of $33,785,883 at the 
beginning of this fiscal year. The 1955 legis- 
lature appropriated—for schools, mental hos- 
pitals, prisons, relief and a thousand obliga- 
tions—an estimated $20,942,841 more than 
the State Is expected to collect in direct taxes 
in the 2 years ending June 30, 1957. 

Thus that surplus is expected to be down 
to $12,843,042 2 years from now—and no one 
knows if drought or other emergencies may 
arise to exhaust it. 

4. Any adequate program for the retarded 
is expensive. 

It is eertainly true that you can have a 
home training program for $50,000 a year and 
other programs now lacking for relatively 
minor amounts. 

It is certainly true, also, that these pro- 
grams will reduce the number of family 
crack-ups, will be refiected in lowered rates 
of crime and mental and physical illness. 

It is certainly true that these programs 
are vitally needed. 

But it is also true that because the prob- 
lem as a whole is so little met today that a 
full-blown program, particularly to expand 
the institutions or build new ones, will add 
9 and millions of dollars to Missouri's 
tax bill. 


This series of articlés found no whipping 
boys. The more the writer investigated, the 


“more apparent it became that singling out 


for blame this public official, or that one, 
would be unfair, would do very littie good, if 
any, and could do great harm. Finding a 
scapegoat seldom solves anything. 
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Some persons have tended to hold B. E. 
Ragland, the director of the Division of 
Mental Diseases, responsible. They say he 
has “the wrong background.” Others say 
he has not “crusaded.” 

‘This reporter wishes only to cite a few facts 
in this connection: 

1. Ragland is the administrator; he does 
not make basic policy. That is done by the 
governor and the legislature. 

2. Ragland is responsible for the operation 
of 5 mental hospitals and 2 institutions for 
the mentally retarded. Todo this job, which 
involves the spending of more than $32 mil- 
lion in the 1955-57 biennium, he has been 
given an office staff of only two to help him. 

3. This reporter, during a long interview, 
asked Ragland for his opinion of the many 
progressive plans used in other States. His 
answer in every case was that he favors their 
adoption by Missouri. Among other things, 
he approves the idea of a bureau of mental 
deficiency to coordinate them, a means used 
in New Jersey and other States. 

Now, what lies ahead? 

1. Gov. Phil M. Donnelly has called for a 
$75 million State bond issue. The legisia- 
ture did not fix a date for a special election, 
leaying that to the governor. He has not yet 
set it. 

The bond issue, if approved by the voters, 
would finance a building program for State 
penal, higher educational and eleemosynary 
institutions, Into that last category—elee- 
mosynary—fall the institutions for the 
mentally retarded. 

Only if the bond issue passes will there be 
a chance in the near future to begin a long- 
range large expansion of institutional facili- 
ties for the retarded. 

It will be up to the governor, after passage, 
to recommend how the $75 million should be 
divided. It will be up to the legislature in 
special session to accept or revise or reject the 
governor's recommendations. 

In Ragland's Office in Jefferson City are 
architect's plans for expanding the 160-bed 
branch at Higginsville that wili be opened 
next year into an 1,100-bed separate training 
school of the most modern kind 

Also in his office are requests for expansion 
of the St. Louis State Training School. 

Here are some of the major ones for St. 
Louis State Training School submitted by 
the superintendent, Dr. Arthur A. Hines: 


Building for 250 custodial pa- 


„ $1, 000, 000 
Vocational training building... 420, 000 
Recreational building 708. 000 
Four buildings for 304 trainable 

„CCC 2. 200, 000 


2. The legislature will not meet again in 
regular session until January 1957. Likely 
not until then can there be action on the 
special programs, the larger staffs, unless the 
Governor should recommend such programs 
to a special session. S 

Before the legislature meets in regular ses- 
sion there will be an election. Missouri next 
year will nominate and elect, among others, 
a new Governor (in Missouri a Governor can- 
not succeed himself); all of its State rep- 
resentatives and half of its State senators. 

It all adds up very simply: 

If the people of Missourt want to give a 
better break to the mentally retarded and 
their families, they must be willing to pay 
for it in higher taxes. 

If the people of Missouri are willing to do 
this, they must elect men to office who will 
carry out their wishes. 

The people of Missouri have the chance to 
show whether they agree with these words 
of Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, of Boston: 

“It is fair to say that the best index to the 
civilization of a community is what is done 
for ‘exceptional’ children, for they are un- 
usually least in so many ways; least in years, 
least in endowments, least in privileges, least 
28 all the things people covet for their chil- 

en.“ 
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Missouri Far Behind Illinois in Care of 
Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat of August 4. 1955: 

MISSOURI Far BEHIND ILLINOIS IN CARE OF 
MENTALLY RETARDED 
(By Morton Mintz) 
(Last of a series) a 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., August 3.—Not a river 
but an ocean separates the neighboring 
States of Missouri and Illinois in the way 
each attacks the problem of the mentally 
retarded and their families. 

Missouri's program has been stunted by an 
abundance of inertia and a drouth of money, 
ideas, and determination. 

Missouri spends money—not enough—for 
institutions and public education for the 
retarded, period. 

The Illinois program is far from perfect. 
For example, its institutions, like Missouri's, 
are very overcrowded. 

But there is a sense of excitement here. 
Illinois has put on the gloves, it’s in the ring 
and it’s slugging. 

Illinois has long kept pace with leading 
States in certain phases of retardation. In 
others it is catching up fast. In still others 
it has taken the lead. 

Illinois is a bigger State and a richer one 
than Missouri. That must be kept in mind. 

But its greater population automatically 
means that its problem of the mentally 
retarded is all the bigger. 

Missouri has an estimated 123,000 retarded, 
with about 2,800 more being born each year. 
Illinois, using the same estimate of 3 re- 
tarded persons in every 100 of the general 
population, has 262,000, with 6.400 more 
being born each year. 

The per capita income in 1953 in Illinois 
was $2,088, compared with only $1,547 in 
Missouri. The average Illinois resident last 
year paid $636 in State taxes; the average 
Missourian, again on a per capita basis, $439. 

Now for some comparisons in the ways 
the two States deal with mental retardation: 

History: Missouri opened its first perma- 
nent institution for the retarded in 1901. 

Illinois opened its first in 1877. 

Research: Missouri appropriates not one 
cent for research into the causes and prob- 
lems of retardation. 

Ilinois allotted for this purpose $250,000 
in 1953 and $302,000 more in 1955, each sum 
for a 2-year period. In 1955-57 the Illinois 
research allocation for this purpose will be 
equal to 40 percent of that of the Federal 
Government itself. 8 

Number of institution beds: Missouri pro- 
vides only 40 percent of the estimated mini- 
mum number of beds needed for retarded 
persons. 

Illinois provides 77 percent. 

New admissions: Missouri admitted only 
91 new patients in the last fiscal year, or 
8 percent of the number of waiting appli- 
cants. 

Illinois admitted 675, or 92 percent. 

Insitution expansion: Missouri added a 
76-bed building (at St. Louis State Train- 
ing School) in the biennium just ended. 

Illinois added 260 beds in that same 
period. 

Waiting lists: Missouri's walting lists are 
officially admitted to be greatly under the 
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actual need. Yet even now applicants must 
wait up to 10 years for admission at the 
State School for the Mentally Defective and 
Epileptic at Marshall and up to 7 years at 
St. Louis State. 

Illinois’ State schools at Lincoln (chiefly 
for southern Illinois residents) and Dixon 
admit immediately all cases in which the 
department of public welfare finds a medi- 
cal or family emergency. Others wait no 
longer than 18 months. 

Age limits for admission: Missouri institu- 
tions, because of the overcrowding and wait- 
ing lists, do not admit children under 5 oF 
over 20, except in the rarest instances. 

Illinois institutions admit; and have ad- 
mitted almost from the start, retarded chil- 
dren of all ages. Many are accepted imme- 
diately after birth. Lincoln and Dixon have 
a total of 787 patients under 6 years of age- 

Institution staffs: Missouri's school at Mar- 
shall has full time and year round for about 
1,800 patients: One physician (the superin- 
tendent), 2 psychologists, 1 social worker. 
2 registered nurses. For the summer only 
it also has, among others, two full-time rec- 
reation supervisors. 

Illinois’ school at Lincoln has full time and 
year round for 5,200 patients: Fourteen 
physicians, 7 psychologists, 8 social workers. 
21 registered nurses, 23 recreation super- 
visors. 


Special programs; Missouri has none of the 
following p ams. 

Illinois has a foster-home plan. 

It has home-training institutes for par- 
ents who have retarded children at home. 

It will have in operation by 1957 four half- 
way houses. 

These are comparable to the so-called 
colonies at which patients are given pre- 
release training before being fully disc 
from the institution. Under trained house 
parents the patients learn various skills and 
often work in private jobs while living in 
the colony. 

It also places about 200 patients a year 
under a wage-placement program. That 18. 
patients earn their own way while working 
and living under State-supervised conditions 
in private employment. 

It makes job and other guidance continu- 
ously available to patients after discharge. 

It teaches in the institutions many voca- 
tional skills beyond those learned on thé 
usual work details. 

Cost sharing: Missouri charges parents of 
noncharity patients $20 a month (less in 
emergency cases) for care at Marshall, up t9 
$50 at St. Louis State. One main reason for 
the gap is that it is up to the institution’ 
themselves to investigate family finances. 

Marshall has no practical way of doing this 
because its patients come from all of Mis- 
sourt’s 114 counties. So a flat fee of $20 15 
set. 

St. Louis State is able to check much more 
easily because nearly all of its patients come 
from St. Louis and St. Louis County. 

Some parents could pay more than $20 or 
even $50 without sacrifice, 

Illinois has a standard schedule based on 
ability to pay. No one pays more than 
a month. A mother and father with two 
children and a third in an Institution, if they 
have no great financial obligations, pay $9 4 
month if the family income falls between 
$400 and $409 a month. Nothing is char 
if a family cannot afford to contribute, an 
that applies to 85 percent of the families 
with children at Lincoln and Dixon. 
average bill at Lincoln and Dixon is $31.70. 

Use of family payments: Missouri puts 
them into an institutional earnings fund. 

Ilinois puts them into a special mental 
health fund. The money is earmarked for 
research, personnel training, mental hy- 
giene services, extra services to patients 
special grants and for certain types of admin- 
istration, construction, and contingencies. 
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The plan is like that of setting aside gaso- 

© taxes for road building. 

The mental health fund provides about 
$4 million extra a year to fight mental re- 
tardation and mental liness. A total of 
$1,837,000 will go for research in the current 

ennium. 

In 1957 Ilinois will have a research and 

g authority, financed by this fund. 
Dr. Otto L. Bettag. the 49-year-old, brisk, 
Vigorous, plain-spoken director of the de- 
Partment of public welfare, believes it, will 
the only one of its kind in the Nation. 
says the vital thing about the au- 
thority is that it will be able to attract and 
P top investigators: Why? Because it 
Will have up to $1 million a year to spend 
for research into both mental retardation 
and mental illness. 

The authority will thus be able to make 
Ong-term grants and assure researchers that 
they will not be but off in midair. Some re- 

Chers are reluctant to go to other States 
With research programs for fear of being 
ded by some caprice of the legislature. 

Personnel training: Missouri has no full- 
Scale system for training and upgrading its 
Personne] in all its mental institutions. 

Iinois mental institutions hold monthly 
and biweekly seminars for key employees that 
are addressed by both State and national ex- 


They hold 3-month to 4-month in-service 
training programs for psychiatric aids. Some 
ot these aids get an outside, expense-paid 18- 
Month course. 

They train occupational and recreational 
therapists, pay them while they are in train- 
Ing and give them, on a superintendent's 
Tecommendation, a raise of $10 a month for 
SUccessful completion of the course. 

Dixon State School this year will launch 

Program giving an 18-month course in 
Practical 3 to 40 persons at a time. 
The Department of Public Welfare is grant- 
ing 200 3-year nursing scholarships. For 
Lach year of scholarship, a nurse is obligated 
to work a year for the State with full pay. 
In Missouri, it is believed, this program 
and certain others would require new legis- 

tion and possible constitutional changes. 

In cooperation with the University of 
Ulinois, a 6-week institute was held for teach- 
ers of the educable retarded.” 

y: Missouri pays its lowest category 
Of hospital attendants in three ranges. The 

imum pay is $147 a month (rural), the 
top 8250 (metropolitan). Very few actually 
receive $250. 

Illinois pays the comparable group from 
7 to $230. But more than 60 percent get 

maximum. 

Costs: Missouri spends $1,240 per year per 
Patient at St. Louis State and $695 at Mar- 
Shall. It has been previously explained that 
8 figures by themselves are very tricky 

compare, 

Mlinois spends $803 per patient, Again di- 
Tect comparison is risky in the extreme. 

f In Missouri the costs include very little 
Or central administration. The director of 
Ci Division of Mental Diseases in Jefferson 
haw’ Supervises seven mental institutions, 
Only two office employees. 
Kek Ulinois the per capita costs do not 
lude any of the projects financed by the 
mental health fund. Nor do they include the 
Of the approximately 150 persons who 
ce ise the mental institutions on a highly 
Chitrallzed basis from Springfield and 
lengo. 
den used to be that one institution would 
ve, say, a 10-year supply of a certain 
drug. Another institution would reorder the 
Same dr 5 
inentral administration has coordinated 

— saties and reduced them by $1 million 

tout: Bettag has brought strict cost controls 
entire department. 

ling of institutional supplies once was 

vered to exist on a large scale. Dr. 
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Bettag has instituted strict security meas- 
ures. * > 

He and Gov. William G. Stratton say 
proudly that they are serving more food and 
better food (meats are United States Good 
and Choice only) to about 1,000 more pa- 
tients than in 1951-53 at a 2-year saving of 
$3,500,000. 

The Governor said last January: 

“The day of the meatless meal for patients 
will soon be a thing of the past.“ 

Dr. Bettag says meat is now served to all 
patients 14 times a week. 

In the 20 years prior to the time the Gov- 
ernor and Dr. Bettag took office, deficiency 
appropriations for commodities total $33,- 
524.041. None was asked for in 1955. 

The Governor also said: For over half a 
century patients in one or more of our State 
hospitals slept either on the floors or on mat- 
tresses on the floors. At the advent of this 
administration, approximately 800 patients 
were so involved. This practice has been 
eliminated as a policy and at present all 


‘patients are provided with a bed.” 


Education of the retarded: Missouri pays 
$175 a month for each educable retarded 
child in school districts providing special 
classes for them. It has no provision for the 
trainable retarded. 

Illinois pays $250 a month in both cate- 
gories. $ 

Parent groups: Missouri has no formal as- 
sociations of parents of children at either of 
its two institutions for the retarded. 

Ilinois has them at both. At Lincoln, the 
membership is about 1,000. In the last year 
the Lincoln and Dixon superintendents each 
received a plaque commending their devotion 
and work in improving conditions. 


Retarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of August 5, 1955: 

RETARDED CHILDREN 

The Globe-Democrat has just completed 
publication of 11 articles by Staff Writer Mor- 
ton Mintz on the plight of mentally retarded 
children in Missouri. They were the result 
of painstaking investigation and analysis, 
and notably well documented and objective. 
The author sought to pillory no one; merely 
to point out an appalling situation which is 
every Missourian’s responsibility. 

The list of indictments against the pub- 
lic’s previous inaction was startlingly long. 
But these stand out: 

Missouri has at least 123,000 mentally re- 
tarded children and at least 2,800 more are 
being born every year. 

Existing State care capacity is so desper- 
ately short the waiting list of applicants al- 
ready is 7 years long; only about 8 percent 
of the list can be admitted each year. 

Missouri has no adequate program either 
for research into the malady, for training of 
patients and hospital personnel, or for foster 
homes. Therefore, the dismissal rate is un- 
necessarily slow. 

So, as the hospital capacity remains sta- 
tionary, the cure rate low and the birth rate 
high, the situation will grow steadily worse, 

The computation excludes the mentally 
retarded under 5 and over 20 years of age, 
who have been barred in the stringency. 
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In a way, this is the greatest tragedy of 
all, for it insures that the other children in 
burdened families will needlessly receive psy- 
chological scars from the association. It in- 
sures that distraight husbands and wives will 
be thrown into a despair of futility likely to 
split the union and destroy the child victim’s 
last chance at ultimate wholesome family as- 
sociation. And it all but insures that in- 
terim private care will ruin the average 
couple financially. 2 

Meanwhile, until recent enlightenment, a 
secret sense of personal guilt or of shame 
has prevented parents uniting and fighting 
for the legislative consideration afforded vic- 
tims of much lesser calamity. In short, the 
mentally retarded could not speak for them- 
Selves; the parents would not. In the stale- - 
mate the lives of normal children were being 
warped while the public stood by, unin- 
formed, 

There is one major hope for quick remedy. 
Governor Donnelly has called for a $75 mil- 
lion multipurpose State bond issue, the date 
as yet unset. If the voters will pass it, the 
Governor will be empowered to allot as much 
money as seems n to expand institu- 
tional facilities for the mentally retarded. 
If the Legislature in special session then 
accepts his allotment recommendations, Mis- 
souri can begin at once building for effective 
handling of an agonizing problem. 

Will Missouri now manifest a resolute, 
continuing concern for its curable tots who 
wander helplessly in the darkness of mental 
underdevelopment? Or will it hear, gasp and 
forget? It remains to be seen. The next 
steps are up to (1) the Governor, (2) the 
voters, (3) the State legislature. May they 
all act with true humanity in their hearts. 


Alaska Mental Health Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has recently prepared a point- 
by-point anałysis of the Alaska Mental 
Health Act, H. R. 6376, which I believe 
will be of considerable interest and as- 
sistance to many Members of Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
that anlysis is reproduced here: 
ANALYSIS OF HOSPITALIZATION PROCEDURES IN- 

CLUDED IN TITLE I or H, R. 6376 “AN ACT 

TO PROVIDE FOR THE HOSPITALIZATION AND 

CARE OF THE MENTALLY ILL OF ALASKA” 


Under present Federal law applicable to 
the Territory of Alaska, hospital care is 
available only to those mentally ill of Alaska 
who have been committed as “insane” after 
judicial “trial.” 3 

As understanding of mental illness and 
possibilities of treatment has grown, the 
trend in State legislation has been to facili- 
tate access to hospital care, preserving the 
right of access to judicial procedures when 
any compulsory action is involved. H. R. 
6376 follows this trend and is patterned 
generally on the “Draft Act Governing Hos- 
pitalization of the Mentally Ill” recom- 
mended by the Public Health Service for 
consideration by the States in 1950. 

This statement covers particularly those 
provisions of the bill to which objections 
were raised by witnesses in the hearings 
held before the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
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February 20 and 21. These may be grouped 

under the following headings: 

I. Definition of the “mentally ill.” 

II. Procedures for hospitalization. 

III. Transfer of patients from or to 
Alaska. 

1. THE, DEFINITION OF MENTAL ILLNESS—IN- 
CLUSION OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED AND 
DEFICIENT 
Section 101 (i): The term “mentally ill 

individual" is defined as meaning an in- 
dividual having a psychiatric or other dis- 
ease which substantially impairs his mental 
health or an individual who is mentally 
defective or mentally retarded.” 

Objection: The definition of the “men- 
tally ill” is too broad. It covers many per- 
sons who should not be hospitalized, espe- 
cially those who are mentally deficient or 
retarded. 

Answer: It is correct that many such per- 
sons should not be hospitalized, and they 
could not be under the terms of the bill. 
The definition has significance only as it is 
used In other provisions of the bill. 

The fact that an individual may be 
“mentally ill” as defined is not in itself 
sufficient to authorize his admission to a hos- 
pital under this bill. Exception to this is 
only in the case of an individual who makes 
a voluntary application and has sufficient 
capacity to act responsibly for himself in the 
matter. 77 

Section 103 (a): In the case of such an 
individual it is enough if he has symptoms 
of mental illness. The purpose, of course, 
is to facilitate early access to care when the 
chance of effective prevention or cure is 
greatest. 

The additional factors necessary in other 
situations for hospitalization upon an appli- 
cation made by others, when the proposed 
patient is either dangerous or lacks capacity 
to act for himself, are set forth in sections 
103 (b), 104, and 108. They are discussed 
later. 

The mentally defective or mentally re- 
tarded in Alaska are now hospitalized under 
the commitment procedure which relates to 
the “insane.” Under this procedure, for ex- 
ample, there are reported to be a number of 
mentally retarded children who are hospital- 
ized at Morningside. 

Since there is no provision in the statutes 
of Alaska for the hospitalization of the 
mentally retarded and deficient, where need 
for institutional treatment is indicated, this 
group was included in the statutory defini- 
tion. The bill would authorize hospitaliza- 
tion of such persons, however, only when 
there was shown a need for institutional 
care in a hospital which as defined in sec- 
tion 101 (e) could be an institution espe- 
cially qualified for the care and treatment of 
such persons. f 

To exclude this group from the statutory 
definition of the “mentally ill” and provide 
separately for their institutional care would 
be a simple matter of legislative draftsman- 
ship if felt desirable. 

II. PROCEDURES FOR HOSPITALIZATION 

Objection: In general, these were to the 
effect that individuals could be deprived of 
thetr liberty arbitrarily and without due 
process. 

Answer: The bill provides careful safe- 
guards at every point where liberty is in- 
volved. The more specific objections ex- 
pressed by some witnesses need to be con- 
sidered in relation to the four specific types 
of procedure provided by the bill. Of these 
only the judicial procedure authorizes com- 
pulsory hospitalization on other than an 
emergency basis. 

The four procedures by which an individ- 
ual in Alaska may be hospitalized are dis- 
cussed in order: 

Section 103 (a): (1) Upon voluntary appli- 
cation by the patient: An individual who 
is mentally ill or has symptoms of mental 
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illness may apply for admission to a hos- 
pital and be admitted for observation, diag- 
nosis, care, and treatment. Such applica- 
tion can be made, however, only by an indi- 
vidual “who has sufficient insight or capacity 
to make responsible application in his own 
behalf, In the case of an individual under 
16 years of age, the application must be made 
by the parent or legal guardian. 

Such an admission is not in any sense a 
commitment. As to the patient's right to 
discharge on request, see section 106. 

Provisions for voluntary hospitalization 
are now found in the laws of most of the 
States. The compilation made by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments in 1949 showed 40 
States having such provisions at that time, 
and the number is greater now. 

The only objection made to this provision 
in the hearing was its authorization of vol- 
untary admissions on application by an indi- 
vidual as young as 16 (in the case of a 
younger person, it is by his guardian). The 
age line is the same as that drawn in the 
Draft Act. The Draft Act commentary has 
this to say on this point: 

“The specified line of division is necessarily 
arbitrary just as 17, 15, or 18 would be, and 
should therefore be considered only sugges- 
tive. However, the age of 21 which is used 
in a number of statutes is considered too 
high. Individuals in their later teens carry 
responsibilities which are often commen- 
surate with those of older persons—responsi- 
bility for infractions of law, for example. 
Hence it is believed that they should not 
by reason of their age alone be denied the 
opportunity to apply for hospital care. It 
may be noted in this connection that, in 
cases involving the consent of a minor to 
the perfomance of surgery upon him, our 
courts have generally held the consent to be 
effective where the minor was over 15 years 
old and sufficiently mature to realize the 
dangers and benefits of the operation, al- 
though this fact has not been elevated to a 
rule of law.” 

Section 103 (b): (2) Admission for care 
and treatment on application by others. 

Objection: Under this, a person could be 
put away simply on application of another 
person and a physician's certificate that he 
was mentally ill. 

Answer: This is not £0, as reading of the 
provision will Indicate. 


Section 103 (b) provides that individual 
may be admitted for care and treatment in 
a hospital upon written application (by an 
interested party, a health or welfare officer, 
the Governor, or the head of the institution 
in which the individual may be) accom- 
panied by a certificate of a licensed physician. 
The certificate must state that, in the 
physician's opinion, the individual is men- 
tally ill and because of his illness either 
(1) 1s likely to injure himself or others if 
allowed to remain at liberty or (2), being in 
need of care of treatment in a hospital, lacks 
sufficient insight or capacity to make re- 
sponsible application” for himself. The 
certificate must be based upon examination, 

This provision is an authorization for ad- 
mission not for confinement. It carries with 
it no authority to apprehend the individual 
and forcibly remove him to the hospital or 
to have the hospital detain him against his 
1 admission; his liberty is not cur- 
ta 


As to the right of a person admitted under 
this subsection to be discharged on request, 
see section 106. As to emergency situations, 
see section 104. 

Section 104: (3) Emergency hospitaliza- 
tion: 

Section 104 (a) and (b) cover those situa- 
tions in which it may be necessary to take 
an individual into custody and transport 
him to the hospital. 

Objection: Specific objection was made to 
the exercise of police authority by other 
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than police officers, and some objection was 
made to emergency provisions in general. 

Answer: To protect both the patient and 
others, there must be authority to handle 
dangerous cases on an emergency basis. 
Since the individual is sick, however, han- 
dling by a health rather than a police officer — 
may often be desirable. 

Subsection (a). If the certificate issued 
by a licensed physician under section 103 
(b) states a belief that the individual is 
likely to injure himself or others if allowed 
to remain at liberty, the certificate may 
be presented for endorsement by the gov- 
ernor or a United States commissioner. 
When endorsed it will authorize taking the 
individual into custody and transporting him 
to a designated hospital. Upon such en- 
dorsement any health, welfare, or police offi- 
cer or any other person deputized for the 
purpose by a United States Commissioner 
may exercise this authority. The category 
of persons who exercise such authority is 
not limited to police officers. 

This is in line with the purpose of the 
bill to take the handling of the sick out 
of the context of a strictly police action and 
to avoid unnecessary shock to an already 
disturbed person. (The Draft Act, however, 
does not provide for exercise of such au- 
thority by welfare officers.) 

Subsection (b). This is designed for those 
more critical situations in which it appears 
that the individual is mentally ill and be- 
cause of his illness is likely to injure him- 
self or others if not immediately restrained 
pending the medical examination or certi- 
fication or the endorsement provided by sub- 
section (a). Any health, welfare, or police 
officer may act in such emergency situations 
but must state in the application for the 
individual's admission to the hospital the 
circumstances under which the individual 
was taken into custody and the reasons for 
the officer’s belief. 

As to the right of a patient under either 
of these emergency provisions admitted to 
a discharge on request unless commitment 
proceedings are instituted, see section 106. 

According to the compilation made by the 
Council of State Governments in 1949, some 
30 States had statutory provisions for 
emergency commitment without court order. 
The person authorized to take into cus- 
today a mentally {ll individual who is dan- 
gerous varies from any person to desig- 
nated officers such as (in California) a peace 
or health officer. The common law, of course, 
recognizes that any person may take a dan- 
gerous insane person into custody and hold 
him temporarily until he can be safely re- 
leased, arrested upon legal process, or com- 
mitted under legal authority. 

Section 106: Right to discharge. 

Objection: No objection was made to these 
provisions in themselves, but some ques- 
tion was raised as to their sufficiency to 
assure due process in the case of patients 
not admitted under judicial commitment. 

Answer: The safeguards in this bill are 
greater than are provided in many State laws 
which provide (as this bill does not) for true 
“commitments” without prior judicial pro- 
cedure. The constitutionality of such laws 
is generally upheld when they provide (as 
this bill does) for prompt access to the courts 
for a judicial determination. 

The following provisions of H. R. 6376 
are designed to assure the prompt discharge 
of patients whenever the circumstances war- 
ranting either voluntary or emergency hos- 
pitalization or judicial commitment have 
ceased to exist. 

Section 106: Any individual admitted upon 
his own suggestion, or that of others, in- 
cluding an individual admitted because likely 
to injure himself or others, “shall be forth- 
with discharged therefrom upon his request 
or upon the request in writing by an inter- 
ested party.“ Section 106 (a). (The right 
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to discharge forthwith is stated more ex- 
Plicitly in this bill than in the Draft Act.) 

Discharge is conditioned on his own agree- 
Ment in the case of the patient admitted on 
his own application or the consent of the 
Parent or guardian if the individual is under 
16 years of age. 

Exception to the right of immediate dis- 
charge is made only for the emergency situa- 
tion, i. e., only if the head of the hospital 
files with the United States @ommissioner 
within 48 hours after receipt of the request, 
a certificate that in his opinion discharge 
of the patient would be unsafe to the patient 
or others. In such case discharge may be 
Postponed for such period not to exceed 5 
(and under some circumstances 15) days as 
the Commissioner determines to be neces- 
say to institute judicial proceedings. (The 
Draft Act makes this limit 5 days, but it has 
been indicated that 15 days may sometimes 
need to be allowed in Alaska.) 

Section 105: The head of the hospital must 
in any event arrange for examination within 
5 days after admission, by a designated 
examiner of every patient hospitalized upon 
Application by others. The patient must be 
discharged if the conditions warranting ad- 
Mission are not found. 

Section 107: Every patient, however hos- 
Pitalized, is entitled to have the need for his 
hospitalization determined by judicial pro- 
Ceedings on his own petition or that of an 
interested party. 

Section 111: Habeas corpus is specifically 
Provided. 

Section 123: The head of the hospital must 
Caure the condition of very patient to be 
reviewed as frequently os practicable, and at 
least every 6 months, and must discharge the 
Patient whenever the conditions justifying 
hospitalization no longer obtain. 

Section 121: Provision is also made for con- 
ditionally releasing improved patients on 
Conyalescent status and for the discharge of 
such patients. 

Section 108: (4) Commitment to a hospital, 

Udicial commitment: Commitment implies 
Compulsory hospitalization with power to 
hold the patient for an indeterminate or a 

period. Commitment is authorized by 
this bill only by judicial proceedings before 
& United States Commissioner as provided 
by section 108. 

Objection: That the hearing may be held 
Without notice to the patient. That the 
Patient is not required to be present. 

Answer: The first is not so. The second 

true, but required attendance would in 

y cases be inhumane and damaging to 
health; the patient always has right to be 
Present. 
Orders of commitment under this bill may 
made only after a hearing of which the 
Proposed patient, as well as other interested 
Parties as determined by the Commissioner, 
Must be given notice with opportunity to 
hear, to testify, to present and cross-exam- 
ine witnesses. Opportunity to be represented 

y counsel must be afforded to every pro- 
Posed patient and if neither he nor other 
Provide counsel, the Commissioner must ap- 
Point one. These provisions are found in 
Subsection (t) of section 108. 

ings for commitment are instituted 

by the filing of a petition, accompanied by a 
Certificate of a licensed physician stating that 
he has examined the individual and is of 
opinion that he s mentally ill and should 
hospitalized. The medical certificate is 
Tequired unless the applicant files a writ- 
ten statement that the individual has re- 
fused to submit to an examination by a U- 

Censed physician (subsec. (a)). 

Upon the filing of the application, notice 
is given to the patient, to his legal guardian, 

any, and to other interested parties (sub- 
sec. (b)). At this stage, however, the 

oner, if he has reason to believe 
that notice would be likely to be injurious 
to the proposed patient, may omit the notice 
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to him and proceed to the appointment 
of two designated examiners (or one if he 
finds that two are not available) (subsec. 
{c)). If the examiners report that the pro- 
posed patient is not mentally ill, the Com- 
missioner is authorized to dismiss the ap- 
plication (subsec. (e)). Otherwise, the date 
for the hearing is fixed and notice given to 
the patient, as indicated above, and to the 
interested parties, as provided in subsection 
(f). 
The medical examination is held at a med- 
ical facility, at the home of the patient, or 
at any other suitable place not likely to 
have a harmful effect on his health. A 
patient cannot be required to submit to ex- 
amination against his will unless the United 
States Commissioner has given prior notice 
to the patient and has ordered him to sub- 
mit to an examination (subsec. (d)). 

The United States Commissioner may or- 
der the individual's hospitalization based 
upon findings made upon completion of the 
hearing and consideration of the record. 
The finding must be not only that the in- 
dividual is mentally ill but in addition that 
the individual is either because of his ill- 
ness likely to injure himself or others if al- 
lowed to remain at liberty or is in need of 
custody, care or treatment in a hospital, and, 
because of his illness, lacks sufficient insight 
or capacity to make responsible decisions 
concerning hospitalization. 

Jury trial is provided for on an optional 
basis at the request of the patient, his coun- 
sel or any member of his immediate family. 
(Since mental illness is not a crime, the con- 
stitutional guaranty of jury trial has been 
held not applicable to proceedings to deter- 
mine mental condition. The Draft Act does 
not provide for jury trial because appear- 
ance before a jury of laymen increases the 
likelihood of harmful effects to the proposed 
patient and because the jury is a question- 
able instrument for the evaluation of the 
preeminently medical ingredients in such a 
proceeding. 

Any party may appeal from the decision of 
5 to the District Court (sec. 
112). 

II. PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE TRANSFER OF 
PATIENTS FROM OR TO ALASKA 


Objection: That people in the United 
States could be picked up and sent to Alarka 
for hospitalization as mentally ill. That the 
land granted to Alaska would be used as a 
place of confinement. 

Answer: There is no basis in the bill for 
either charge. However, there are transfer 
provisions of a type customary under State 
laws for nonresidents and for patients, such 
as veterans, who may be entitled to care in 
Federal hospitals. The land grant (sec. 
202) is to provide an additional source of 
income to the Territory to ald it in assum- 
ing responsibility for the care of the men- 
tally ill in Alaska. These are explained be- 
low. 

Outside of the provision for contract care 
of Alaska patients outside Alaska (sec, 102 
(b) would permit, for example, continued 
contracting for care of patients at Morning- 
side) the transfer provisions relate to two 
groups: 

1. Individuals, such as veterans, who may 
be entitled to hospitalization at the expense 
of the United States, 

2. Residents of States who become men- 
tally in in Alaska and residents of Alaska 
who become mentally ill while in a State. 

(1) Veterans, etc.: Sections 109 (a) and 
(b) and section 118 (b) relate to the persons 
entitled to care by the United States. These 
provisions are derived from section 18 of 
the Uniform Veterans Guardianship Act 
which was developed by the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform Laws 
and which has been in satisfactory opera- 
tion for years in most of the States. The 
Commissioners on Uniform Laws have com- 
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mented thus on section 18 of the Uniform 
Veterans Guardianship Act. 

“Those provisions will facilitate the plac- 
ing of patients in appropriate Federal in- 
stitutions especially equipped to treat a par- 
ticular type of mental trouble and save the 
patient distress and sometimes definite harm 
incident to a second adjudication experience 
in the State to which transferred. It will 
also save substantial expense to the various 
States, to the Federal Government, and to 
the patients.” ~ 

(2) Nonresidents: Subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 119 resemble 48 U. S. C. 48 of the 
present law applicable to Alaska. They au- 
thorize arrangements by which a patient 
hospitalized under the judicial procedure in 
Alaska but who is not a resident of Alaska 
may be returned to his State of legal resi- 
dence. A nonresident patient not hospital- 
ized under the judicial procedures may also 
be returned if the patient or his guardian 
consents. Also under reciprocal arrange- 
ments, residents of Alaska who have been 
hospitalized in a State may be transferred 
back to Alaska. 

Provisions such as these are commonly 
W in State laws relating to the mentally 


An added provision —subsection (e), which 
is not found in the Draft Act—has been the 
subject of the most extreme objection. It is 
not, however, a transfer provision at all, nor 
is it a commitment procedure. Its purpose is 
to obviate the need for transfer of the 
patient back to Alaska or the State of resi- 
dence in situations where the interest of the 
patient would be better served by allowing 
his care to be continued where he is already 
hospitalized, the expense to be reimbursed 
by the State of legal residence.* 

This provision is likely to be most useful 
in the case of Alaskan residents who become 
ill and are hospitalized while in a State where 
the facilities and type of care available, or 
other circumstances, are such that removal 
back to Alaska would be undesirable for the 
patient. If further clarification is needed, 
this provision could be amended to specify 
that it is to apply only “when it appears 
that transfer of the patient as provided in 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 119 would 
not be in the best interest of the patient.” 


1 Personal lability for the expense of hos- 
pitalization is provided for by section 128 (a) 
which is derived from the present law (48 
U. S. C. 48a). 


We're Through With Benson and Eisen- 
hower, Say Midwest GOP Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the feeling 
among farmers of our Nation concerning 
the present decline in farm prices is 
acutely pointed out in a recent article in 
the Christian Science Monitor. Because 
of this, I include a copy of this article in 
the Appendix of the Record under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues: 
„Wr nun THROUGH”: GOP IN Hoc Beit FACES 

Vore Shir 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

De Kats, IIA. We're Taft Republicans, but 
we decided to go along with Ike in ‘52. 
Next fall, though, we'll vote Democratic na- 
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tionally, and so will a lot of our neighbors 
who have also been hit hard by farm prices.” 

This was Chauncey Watson, Jr., expressing 
his political views. He and his father farm 


640 acres a few miles south of De Kalb. No 


two farmers in the county are better known 
or better respected than the Watsons. 

The grandfather of Chauncey, Jr., was one 
of the pioneers here. Chauncey, Sr., has 
been a top official with Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and is a former president of the Corn 
Belt Livestock Feeders’ Association. 

“Before Ike came in,” Chauncey, Sr., com- 
mented, “we had our land all paid for. But 
in 1953 and 1954, we lost $100,000 on cattle. 
Now we have a $100,000 mortgage on this 
land, and we are no different from farmers 
all around us. We're all in the same fix.” 

Chauncey, Sr., stood by his tractor—he 
had been turning over land preparatory to 
planting corn. Adding weight to his words 
was Elroy E. Al“ Golden, county farm ad- 
viser, nodding his head as the Watsons 
talked. 

„That's right,“ said Mr. Golden. “There 
were at least 6 farmers in this area who lost 
more than $40,000 last year on feeding stock. 

“We know this because they participated 
in the Farm Bureau's farm management 
service program, so we've seen their records. 
They were good farmers, too. Only the most 
efficient take part—about 10 percent in this 
county. 

In fact, almost all those who participated 
in this program showed a loss for last year.” 

“See all those farms around us?” asked 
Chauncey, Sr., pointing to at least 20 farms 
that could be seen from the Watson holdings. 
“At least half of those are people who will 
do just as we do, vote for a Democrat in the 
fall for President. We're mad at Benson and 
through with Eisenhower.” 


HE HASN’T A CHANCE HERE 


“That primary didn't mean anything,” said 
Chauncey, Jr., referring to the recent Illinois 
vote. 

“Sure, we voted Republican. And so did 
all the others who usually vote Republican, 
This is a Republican county and there were 
a lot of important local races where we 
wanted the Republicans to get the right 
candidate. After all, why vote for a Demo- 
crat locally? He hasn't a chance here in any 
general election.” 

Thus it was, according to the Watsons 
(and to other Republican farmers talked to 
here) that Mr. Eisenhower gained his im- 
pressive 6-to-1 margin over Adlai E. Steven- 
son. Those farmers who were angry enough 
to protest here could see no point in crossing 
over at this time—when they could use their 
vote to good effect in the local primary. 

This we have found, was also true in 
Champaign County, III., where the Republi- 
cans had an exciting race for State's Attor- 
ney and county judge. 

Did the Watsons like Mr. Stevenson? Not 
particularly. 

They liked Senator Estes KEFAUVER better, 
but neither could suit a Taft Republican. 
They merely were ready to vote Democratic 
to show their displeasure over the farm situ- 
ation. 

“Half of the Republicans around me here, 
half in my township, half in this county,” 
Chauncey, Sr., declared, “are going to vote 
against the administration. I know., I've 
talked to them.” 

Later, Mr. Golden gave weight to these 
words, too, stating that Mr. Watson gets 
around the county a great deal and talks 
with lots of the farmers. He was not, there- 
fore, merely seeking to supply support for his 
own sentiment. 


LOSS ON HOGS FIGURED 

“In De Kalb County last year,” Mr. Golden 
said, “the average cost of feed to produce 
100 pounds of pork was $11.50. And you 
know how the price was, around $11 at one 
point. A lot of farmers were paying for the 
privilege of keeping livestock, 
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“The return for $100 of feed fed in this 
county was just $100 om hogs. And that 
doesn't take into account the money the 
farmer had to spend for labor, interest rates, 
housing, etc. i 

“And the return for $100 of feed fed was 
only $102 on cattle.” 

“We'll vote for Stratton for Governor and 
the other local Republicans, but not for a 
Republican President,” Chauncey, Jr. added. 

“On top of the prices, look at this,” 
Chauncey, Sr., said, picking up a dry stalk 
of corn. Opening the stalk between his 
fingers, he showed a worm inside. “A corn 
borer. They're everywhere.” 

es.“ said Mr. Golden, latest findings 
show that there are more than 500 borers 
per 100 stalks around here. Last year our 
average corn production dropped from 76 to 
65 bushels an acre as a result of corn borer 
and drought. And that year there were fewer 
borers, 300 for every 100 stalks.” 

“I don't know what to do about this plow- 
ing if we don't get a rain,“ said Chauncey, 
Sr., maybe I'd better just turn the land 
over with a disk, instead of a plow. 


BANK DEPOSITS AT LOW POINT 


“Did you notice our tile outlets? Not even 
dripping. Should be spurting out two-thirds 
full this time of year, and should be flow- 
ing almost all year. But it’s been more than 
@ year since we've got more than a trickle out 
of those pipes.” 

Later, in town, one banker confirmed that 
bank deposits for farmers were down, al- 
though he didn't indicate that this would 
be reflected in the fall vote. 

Another banker agreed with the Watsons 
on the vote. And another said that the auc- 
tioneer for the area had told him that more 
farmers had sold out this year than in a 
long time. 

Farm implement dealers and feed-sale out- 
lets were having their troubles, too. Hun- 
dreds of farmers were working part-time in 
town, General Electric and Wurlitzer em- 
ploying large numbers of them. 

This is feeder cattle-hog country in north- 
ern Illinois, roughly equivalent to the area 
in southwestern Wisconsin which showed a 
farm protest vote in the Wisconsin primary. 
Apparently, a similar feeling is welling up 
among many farmers here. And unless some 
relief comes along soon, this unrest will 
be reflected in the November election. 


The Farm Monstrosity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
submit an editorial of recent date which 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune, point- 
ing out its opposition to the farm bill 
passed by the Congress. This editorial 
makes out an irrefutable case against the 
farm bill which should be of interest to 
the Members of the House: 

THE FARM MONSTROSITY 

Congress has sent to the President a farm 
bill which is an unabashed’ effort to buy 
rural votes. Unless Mr. Eisenhower vetoes it, 
the ruinous process of piling up unwanted 
surpluses of cotton, wheat, corn, and other 
agricultural commodities will be continued 
for at least another year. 

This is a Democratic measure, sponsored 
by a Democratic majority, and passed large- 
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ly by Democratic votes. It is the Democrats 
who must accept the responsibility for a tax 
on bread, estimated at 2 cents a loaf, which 
consumers must pay wheat farmers for rais- 
ing more wheat than the Nation can con- 
sume. 

The bill ought to be vetoed and will be 
vetoed unless the White House palace guard 
can persuade Mr. Eisenhower that, to win the 
election, he must outpromise the Democrats. 
In fact, the President and his party stand to 
gain nothing if he lets the bill become law. 
The Democrats will claim credit for it; their 
Principal motive in passing the conglomera- 
tion of absurditles, in fact, was to invite a 
veto. 

The original Eisenhower farm program, a 
soil-bank plan under which farmers would 
be paid to take their land out of production 
and build up its fertility against the day 
when the Nation needs it, is dead. The 
various giveaway schemes tacked onto the 
bill would make a soil bank unworkable; 
even if it could be worked, Congress has 
dallied with the measure so long that it 
cannot be put into effect this year. Fields 
are already plowed and in southern areas 
many have been seeded. 

There is little in this bill that would help 
the Republican Party in the fall, even if the 
Republicans were successful in claiming 
credit for a Democratic measure. The farm 
voting strength that the Republicans need 
for a national victory is centered in the 
Middle West and this bill continues and 
aggravates the practice of earlier farm legis- 
lation of encouraging other areas to com- 
pete with the Corn Belt in raising feed crops 
that compete with corn. 

Illinois, Iowa, and other Midwestern 
States don’t need crop supports. They need 
the abolition of a system of Government 
controls under which farmers in less-favored 
areas, who could not compete with them in 
a free market, are paid to do so from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Under the courageous leadership of Agri- 
culture Secretary Benson, the Eisenhower 
administration made a start toward reducing 
farm surpluses and restoring a free market 
in agriculture. A veto would continue that 
program. It would leave in force the flex- 
ible price-support plan, under which the 
inducement to produce any particular com- 
modity is reduced and the unused supply of 
it increases, 


Social-Security Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following communica- 
tions from the Commissioner of the Con- 
necticut State Welfare Department: 

HARTFORD, CONN., April 6, 1956. 
Hon. ANTONI N. Sapiak, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Sapiak: It is our understanding 
that the House Committee on Ways and 
Means has tentatively scheduled hearings to 
begin on Thursday, April 12, 1956, on H. R. 
9120 and H. R. 10283, H. R. 9091 and H. R. 
10284. Since it is our understanding that 
the hearings will be confined to the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security Ach 
we are restricting our comments accordingly: 
With the ion of one provision in these 
bills the State Welfare Department of Con- 
necticut believes that they contain a num- 
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ber of improvements necessary in the public 
assistance provisions of the social security 
Program. Several of these provisions will 
Mean additional Federal financial participa- 
tion for this State essential to the continu- 
ance and strengthening of the social welfare 
Program. Other provisions contain desir- 
able social legislation making it possible for 
those States who desire to do so to extend 
their programs for needy people. 

The one provision which the department 
Tecommends be deleted, concerns the reduc- 
tion of the Federal share of old-age assistance 
Of 50 percent for those cases In which old 
age assistance payments are being made by 
States to OASI beneficiaries who are added 
to the assistance roles after the fiscal year 
1957. This provision contains a number of 
Administrative and policy defects which 
have been pointed out in hearings in the past 
and more recently considered by the Kestn- 
baum Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations which did not recommend its adop- 
tion. It would require the States to set up 
a whole separate system of accounting for 
Such cases. Of greater importance it sin- 
gles out OASI beneficiaries for discrimina- 

treatment by the Federal Government. 
aa: therefore, oppose this particular provi- 


We urge the passage of the bills noted with 
single exception indicated above, 
Sincerely yours, 
Curisty HANAS, 
Commissioner, State Welfare Department. 


Deserves Recognition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Springfield, III., has used extremely 
Sound judgment in selecting Oliver J. 

ller, Jr., as the most outstanding 
young man in the Springfield area. I 
have been personally acquainted with 

Keller for many years and have ad- 
mired him for the work he has been doing 
in assisting the young people in the capi- 
tal city. I feel that his contribution in 
Combating juvenile delinquency deserves 
national recognition. This high honor 

t has come to him is certainly justly 
eserved. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
lo marks, I would like to include the fol- 
Owing editorial from the Illinois State 
Journal: 

DESERVED RECOGNITION 
4 The Jaycees couldn't have picked a more 
€serving recipient for the award of out- 
Ounding young man of Springfield than 
liver J. Keller, Jr, His efforts in organiz- 

g Boys Farm alone would entitle him to 

Special recognition, we think. 
tt But, in addition to-having given the ini- 
al push to this laudable community proj- 
det. Keller has donated hundreds of hours 
time and energy to other youth activities, 
to other community endeavors. He was 
Mi Of the leaders of the Jaycees’ “Saturday 
ight” dance project for teen-agers, has par- 
pated in YMCA youth activities, has 
the UCS fund drive, and at present is 
Y. g on the advisory board of the INinois 
aan Commission, a post to which he was 

ppointed by Governor Stratton. 
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A young man with an easy-going manner 
and a sense of humor, Keller is popular 
among the teen-agers for his disc-jockey show 
over WTAX. 

At a time when organization leadership is 
needed to help turn youths’ energies to con- 
structive activities, Keller has been of in- 
valuable service to the community. The 
honor accorded him has been rightly placed: 


Do Income-Tax Eevu Make Sense? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
Stanley S. Surrey entitled Do Income- 
Tax Exemptions Make Sense?” which 
appeared in the March 30, 1956 edition 
of Colliers magazine: 

The American taxpayer is a lucky man. 
Given the necessity of paying Federal taxes, 
he pays them in the fairest possible way—on 
the basis of his income. 

Because the policy of relying on income 
taxes compares so favorably with any other 
yet devised for the financing of government, 
we all have a stake in protecting it and keep- 
ing it strong. 

Yet this policy is being jeopardized by a 
trend that, unarrested, could ruin it. And 
ruin would mean that the fairest form of 


taxation would have to be replaced—by an- 


other less fair. 

The theory—and the strength—of our in- 
come tax is that each man pays in terms of 
what he makes. If he makes what another 
man makes, he pays what the other man 
pays. If he makes more, he pays more. 

But recent practice has strayed danger- 
ously far from this theory. The United 
States Congress is itself creating ways for 
certain people to escape the very taxes it 
imposes. So persistent has this practice be- 
come that Congress and the country must 
now awaken to these consequences, 

As special favors are granted, the income- 


-tax system becomes unfair, and thus loses 


respect. As it loses respect, it loses effective- 
ness, until finally it does not work at all. 
Here is why: 

From personal incomes, the Federal Gov- 
ernment today takes income taxes of $32 
billion. No matter what arrangement is 
made as to who pays how much, the Gov- 
ernment must get that $32 billion to pay its 
present bills. If someone, somehow, escapes 
his burden, or even a portion of it, someone 
else must pay up for him. Every time Con- 
gress exempts a special group from the in- 
come tax, or a portion of it, the tax load be- 
comes heavier for the rest of us. 

Already a number of individuals have been 
shorn almost completely of their tax burden. 

Already this trend is producing a deterio- 
ration in our tax morals and a psychology of 
contempt for our tax laws. 

Already groups sophisticated in money 
matters are beginning to say, Why pay high 
taxes when we can go to Washington and 
have our Congressman change the law for 
us?” As this attitude flourishes, taxpaying 
becomes a game of lobbying. 

When some taxpayers receive favors from 
Washington, others are going to expect fa- 
vors, too. Failing as lobbyists, they will seek 
out experts who, through the ardoit use of 
gimmicks, can ease them into tax shelters 
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created by Congress with other groups in 
mind. And many an American taxpayer, an- 
gered by Congressional favoritism, will in- 
dulge in a bit of self-help as he makes out 
his return each year. 

Our income-tax system rests to a great ex- 
tent on the voluntary compliance of the 
taxpayers. Without honesty, enforcement 
becomes a vast impossibility. Without high 
taxpayer morale, the United States tax sys- 
tem is without value. Yet it is this very 
morale that is now being threatened. 

How did such a system—where the con- 
cept of fairness is so basic to success—sud- 
denly find itself becoming unfair, and in 
danger of failure? 

The answer hangs on one fact: Ever since 
it adopted tax rates rising all the way to 91 
percent, Congress has been acting as though 
possessed by an uneasy conscience. 

A recent Harvard Business School study 
indicates what has been happening. Accord- 
ing to the tax tables, anyone who make $1 
million or more a year pays an overall tax of 
87 percent. There are many millionaires in 
the United States, yet figures indicate that 
few of them pay taxes at the rate of 87 per- 
cent on their total incomes. The study shows 
that the average overall tax paid by our 
wealthiest groups is less than 50 percent! 

A congressional hearing disclosed that one 
individual with a total income of $14 million 
from 1943 through 1947 paid taxes of only 
$80,000 over that period—a rate of less than 
six-tenths of 1 percent. 

Ten other individuals, with a combined in- 
come of $62 million during the same period 
paid a total of only $14 million in taxes—an 
average rate of 22.5 percent for the group. 

Each of these individuals simply took ad- 
vantage of special provisions in the tax laws. 
Yet all of them, according to the tax tables, 
had sufficient income to be taxed above 90 
percent for those years. 

Here is a clear illustration of our current 
income-tax schizophrenia. In one moment, 
Congress sets high rates. In the next, it 
creates ways to escape those rates, Obvi- 
ously, Congress must believe that the very 
rates it has created are too high. So, often 
when a special group vigorously complains 
about them, Congress listens sympathetically 
555 almost every time grants the group re- 

ef. 

Let us assume that each time Congress en- 
acts a measure granting relief, it does so in 
the conviction that it is correcting an injus- 
tice. The trouble Is that Congress is not 
reducing the tax for everyone, but only for 
those wtih sufficient pressures and skills to 
make their case appealing. Others whose 
problems are different in detail but just as 
acute—for everyone has problems under high 
taxes—get no relief at all. 

An income tax is not the kind of tax that 
can tolerate many distinctions among per- 
sons of the same income group. Its basic 
principle is that a person with so many dol- 
lars of income is treated the same as any 
other person with the same amount of in- 
come. Arguments which seek to make dis- 
tinctions among dollars that are earned from 
oil or dividends or salaries or interest are 
not—and should not be—sufficiently persua- 
sive to produce a different tax for each. 

Yet look at the numerous ways in which 
Congress has already made such distinc- 
tions: 

A single person with a salary of $100,000 
a year pays a tax of $65,928. 

A single person with an income of $100,000 
a year from oil royalties pays a tax of $42,829. 

A single person with an income of $100,000 
a year from the sale of stock-market invest- 
ments held more than 6 months pays a tax 
of $25,000. 

A single person with an annual income of 
$100,000 a year from interest on State or 
municipal bonds pays no tax at all. 

Only the salaried person pays the tax at 
the rate prescribed in the tax tables—65.9 
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percent. The others pay in accordance with 
congressionally sanctioned exceptions to 
that table. 

The holder of State and municipal bonds 
pays nothing, because Congress has exempted 
from taxation the interest received on those 
bonds. The stock-market investor pays at 
the rate of 25 percent on his profit, because 
Congress has established that capital gains 
shall be taxed at that rate, and no more. 
The holder of oil royalties pays under a law 
that first permits him to pocket 27.5 percent 
of his royalties before figuring his tax. 
His $100,000 of oil royalties thus becomes 
$72,500 for tax purposes. If his royalties 
are from uranium, he may subtract 23 per- 
cent of those royalties, and if from a host of 
other minerals, 15 percent. Oil-property in- 
vestors may also deduct about 80 percent of 
the cost of drilling a new well—even though 
the well may be an income-producing 
success. 

These preferments are quite different from 
personal and family exemptions which make 
tax laws easier to administer and which rec- 
ognize the subsistence needs of the lowest 
income groups. 

There was a time when the practice of 
granting special tax favors was confined 
largely to the upper income-tax groups. But 
now Congress has begun to play favorites 
among the lower income groups. For in- 
stance: 

Persons over 65 are allowed two exemptions 
of $600 each, instead of the one to which 
we are all entitled. 

Retired persons over 65, in addition to 
$1,200 of exemptions, need not pay tax on a 
second $1,200 of their income. 

Congress may well have been acting from 
its heart when it granted these tax shelters 
for elderly persons. But many retired per- 
sons also have dividend income from stock 
investments, and dividends are themselves 
partially sheltered. 

The total effect is to permit some retired 
couples over 65 to be free of taxes up to $6,100 
yearly. 

What of the young married couple with a 
salary income of $6,100 a year? Their $6,100 
buys no more than that of the elderly couple. 
Yet the young couple must give $864 of their 
$6,100 to the Government. 8 

So lenient has Congress become in granting 
favors to special groups that it has adopted 
preferences which are sometimes hard to 
fathom. 

An author's royalties are taxed as ordinary 
income, just like salaries. If the royalties are 
sizable, so is the tax. But an inventor never 
pays more than 25 percent on his royalties, 
no matter what their size, because they are 
classified by Congress as capital gains. 
Both forms of royalties are the result of cre- 
ative talent and personal effort, yet when it 
comes to taxes they are Judged unequally by 
Congress. 
Another distinction by Congress is in the 
field of rewards for top executives. This dis- 
tinction has made a method known as the 
executive stock option, an extremely fashion- 
able one in recent years. It works like this: 
The company tells the executive that at any 
time in the next 5 years he may purchase a 
certain amount of its stock at a fixed price. 
Let us say that the stock is now selling at 
$100 a share. The company gives the execu- 
tive an-option to buy 2,000 shares at $95 a 
share. If the executive buys right away, he 
makes $10,000. But assuming he waits and 
the stock improves to 145 and he then buys, 
the executive makes $100,000. 

Why doesn't the company simply reward 
its executive with an outright $100,000 
bonus? The tax distinction explains why. 
The outright bonus would be taxed along 
with salary at the regular high rates of tax, 
and the executive would pay anywhere from 
70 to 90 percent of it in taxes. But if the 
$100,000 comes from a stock ‘option, the tax 
rate is only 25 percent, and the executive 
saves anywhere from $45,000 to $65,000. 
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By comparison, this 25-percent tax paid by 
the executive on his $100,000 stock-option 
profits is 1 percent less than the 26-percent 
rate an unmarried clerk making $5,100 a 
year pays on a bonus of $100. 

And corporations also seek to soften the 
impact of high rates on their executives by 
sending them on vacations at company ex- 
pense—calling it business. Or by maintain- 
ing yachts, airplanes, and vacation lodges 
which the corporations write off to business 
and which their executives use for pleasure. 

Many believe that the success of our eco- 
nomic system is linked to the rewards it can 
offer the men who work or risk their money. 
The smaller the reward—a reward shriveled 
by taxes, for example—the less the urge to 
work and invest. Thus, when there are high 
taxes, many feel that a special lower tax for 
income from oil wells is necessary to induce 
investors to allocate their money for oil ex- 
ploration. Likewise, it is felt, a tax conses- 
sion on dividend income and a low capital- 
gains tax is needed to stimulate investment. 
Stock options—with their benefits taxed at 
special low ratee—are urged as a desirable 
method of providing executives with a more 
direct interest in the success of their cor- 
poration. 

Knowing as little as we do about the long- 
run effects of high tax rates, we must recog- 
nize that high tax rates might have an ad- 
verse effect on work and investment. We 
must remember that while our present re- 
markable level of prosperity was achieved 
under such high rates, it was also achieved 
under a tax system in which investors, by 
holding their stocks 6 months, paid only a 
25-percent tax on their gains. 

And yet, no one can say flatly what the 
privileged taxpayer would have done if he 
had been required to pay the same taxes as 
everyone else; and as a result, we don't really 
know whether the tax concessions are really 
as vital as claimed. Further, what yardstick 
can one use in choosing among enterprises 
and industries to determine which is more 
valuable for the country and should there- 
fore be given a preferential tax break? 

Arguments for special privilege based on 
the belief that incentive will be harmed are 
inconclusive and difficult to welgh. Many a 
group pressing for a tax break is simply 
dressing up in high-flown economic terms 
the dislike for high taxes that we all share. 
And the need for fairness—for treating equal 
incomes equally—is so vital under our tax 
system that if a particular industry is really 
in need of governmental aid, a direct grant 
or subsidy, wholly apart from the income tax, 
is the more appropriate method of furnishing 
that aid. 

Other tax privileges are defended as neces- 
sary for relief against hardship, as in the case 
of the aged. But here also an income-tax 
concession is not the fair way to relieve hard- 
ship. The greatest benefits to such deduc- 
tions go to people with the most taxable in- 
come, But if the hardship is suffered by 
those whose income is low, the special deduc- 
tion offers insufficient aid. 

The strongest objection to special exemp- 
tions, however, is that when Congress grants 
one favor it is encouraged to grant another 
and still another until the basic fabric of our 
tax system begins to unravel. 

The extent to which taxpayer cynicism has 
developed as a consequence of special con- 
gressional legislation was illustrated not long 
ago in a Federal courtroom. A woman was 
being cross-examined in connection with a 
partnership set up by her husband to include 
not only herself but their small children as 
well. Under the law, a partnership group 
pays a lower overall tax than a sole pro- 
prietorship. 

“Now,” the prosecutor asked the wife, “do 
you participate in the management of the 
business?” 


“Well, no,” the wife replied. She had been 
too busy recently to participate. 
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“Too busy doing what?” the prosecutor 
demanded. 

.“Producing partners,” the wife said. 

Congress should call a halt to this income- 
tax schizophrenia. If it really thinks that 
very high tax rates are needed in the upper 
brackets, then it should apply the rates to all 
in that class. But if, as it appears, Congress 
really believes that those high rates impair 
incentives to work and invest, then it should 
lower those rates for all—equally. This re- 
form should be accomplished directly in the 
tax tables and not through the addition of 
still more escape routes for favored groups. 

Let Congress then lower the top rates of 
tax from 91 percent to 60 or 65 percent. But 
at the same time it lowers the rates let it 
wipe out the existing tax shelters. And then 
let it stick to the new rates and resist all 
further requests for special tax relief, no 
matter how strong the pressures. 

The results would be quite startling. 

Rather than losing money, the Government 
would be money ahead. If the top rates were 
reduced to 60 percent, the revenue loss, ac- 
cording to Treasury Department figures, 
would be $461 million; if top rates were re- 
duced to 65 percent, the loss would be 6314 
million, Revenues now lost because of tax 
shelters erected by Congress against high 
rates easily exceed either figure. 

If the Government then overhauled the 
whole tax-shelter system, it would find itself 
in possession of so much new revenue that it 
could cut all present tax rates by a consider- 
able margin. 

To put the case in its extreme form: If 
Congress were to eliminate all present depar- 
tures from the basic rate table, all of the va- 
rious exemptions of special items and all of 
the deductions for personal, nonbusiness ex- 
penses, then the income-tax revenues from 
individuals would rise from $32 billion to at 
least $46 billion. Since the Government now 
needs only $32 billion from individual income 
taxes, it could therefore cut all existing in- 
come-tax rates by about one-third. 

While it may be too difficult after all these 
years to change all of these special treat- 
ment provisions today, the decrease in rates 
if only a few were changed would still be 
quite startling. 

Suppose that Congress were to eliminate 
the exemption on State and municipal bond 
interest, much of the preferential treatment 
of capital gains, the special treatment of oil 
investors, the dividend and retirement cred- 
its, the deduction for interest on personal 
debts, State and local sales taxes and for 
real-estate taxes on nonbusiness property. 
The total tax yield would Increase by $3 bil- 
lion; therefore Congress, in addition to low- 
ering top rates, could lower all rates suffi- 
ciently to save every taxpayer at least 650 a 
year. 

Can this be done? Would it be political 
suicide for any Congressman to take the first 
step and vote to lower directly the rates of 
taxes on our wealthiest citizens? 

Certainly there are political overtones in 
the history of income-tax rates in the United 
States. In 1913, when the 16th amendment 
authorized the Federal Government to levy 
taxes on incomes, the rate on the highest 
incomes was placed at 6 percent. As recently 
as 1932 the top rate was only 25 percent. 
Then, in the 1930's, the rate skyrocketed 
to 79 percent, first because there was a great 
need for revenues, and second because the 
extremes of wealth and poverty created by 
the depression and accentuated by the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the New Deal generated 
pressures that could permit no other action. 
But the income tax was still a tax on the 
privileged classes—it affected only 4 million 
taxpayers in 1939. When World War II came, 
the income tax spread from the country- 
club district down to the railroad tracks, 
and then to the other side. By 1945, it cov- 
ered 43 million taxpayers, and its rates 
started at 23 percent and rose to 94 percent. 
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The Korean war and defense expenditures 

have kept the tax at high levels ever since. 

Apparently Congress has felt that the only 

Way it could justify the high rate for the 

of voters affected by the tax was to 

e at the same time the fantastically 

high rates in the top brackets, But out of 

‘Sympathy for people paying those fantastic 

-bracket rates, Congress has time and 
granted exceptions. 

Thus the Congressman can be friends with 

one. He can prove to labor that he 
favors high rates of tax on the wealthy by 
Pointing to the tax tables he has supported 
With their awesome ceilings of 91 percent. 
At the same time, be can respond to special 
es by voting for the complex tech- 

nical jargon that the people don't read but 
Which transforms the 91-percent bracket to 

Percent for this select group or that par- 

taxpayer. 

Compromise is the life of politics, and a 
Congressman must live that life. And com- 
Promise he will, so Jong as he believes that 
any open, direct reduction of the top in- 

coe rates would result in political re- 


But would labor protest strongly against 
Teduction for the privileged, thereby 
ing the needed reform impossible? Or 
d labor realize that these high rates 

abd Steadily bringing the entire income tax 
to disrepute through legislative cynicism, 

Strative inability to enforce those 

and increasing taxpayer tendency to 

tha corners? Would not labor understand 
the alternative to a hopelessly weakened 
e-tax system is a Federal sales tax on 
goods that would hurt its own 

Members more than it hurts the wealthy? 

In its simplest form, whether labor would 

or not, the argument against the pres- 
t top rates comes down to this: Tax rates 
to too high if Congress believes they are 
Co high and will not enforce them. And if 

Ngress, instead of enforcing these rates, 
ts them to be tunneled through, the 
© system is menaced. If Congress stops 
abe wns privileges, we all someday may be 
It to enjoy appreciably lower tax rates. 
toma a does not, that day may never 


wen when we have lower tax rates will 
be rid of- the special privileges and tax 
dodging that high rates create. 
y when we have lower tax rates will 
dansgement and investors be free to make 
isions on the basis of business factors 
not of tax lures. 
taxes cost of government must be met by 
1 ay and we must pay those taxes. As long 
Rae load is distributed fairly, we will. 
tine When the load shifts to one side, look 
anu Overriding consideration is that our 
One must be kept fair. Let us give 
gress the strength to resist political pres- 
tha for favoritism by supporting a tax law 
t permits no favorites. Only in this way 
Our taxes be kept sensible. 


Tates 


entir, 


President Eisenhower and Agricultural 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
fmerican people need no assurance 
in anyone of the complete honesty, 
te cerity, and devotion to the public in- 

Test of President Eisenhower. 
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He has demonstrated again those 
qualities in his courageous and unan- 
swerable message accompanying his veto 
of H. R. 12. 

During recent days, he has been con- 
fronted with a tremendously difficult 
problem. Neither he nor anyone else 
doubted the complete sincerity of many 
who supported H. R. 12. The fact that 
most of those Members of Congress have 
not joined in the specious and shallow 
criticism today of his action is convinc- 
ing proof that they recognize his candid 
approach to this important problem, 
just as he recognizes their conscientious- 
ness in reaching their decisions. 

Any fair-minded person who will read 
the veto message must concede not only 
the President’s grasp of this perplexing 
problem but his determination to act, so 
far as he can, in the best interests of 
those engaged in agriculture and of this 
Nation as a whole. 

One paragraph states concisely the 
basic defect of H. R. 12, which was rec- 
ognized by Republicans and Democrats 
alike when the conference report on it 
was before this House last Wednesday. 
Before quoting this paragraph from the 
message, I commend to all those inter- 
ested a reading of portions of the Recorp 
of April 11, from page 5475 to page 5507, 
and, particularly, the short, excellent 
statement of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty] at page 5493. Cer- 
tainly he expressed concisely and forcibly 
the overwhelming opinion of the farmers 
and consumers of New England and of 
the entire Northeast when he said: 
“Farmers do not want this bill; con- 
sumers can only be against it.” There 
is every reason to believe that an increas- 
ing number of farmers elsewhere and the 
great body of American consumers will 
share emphatically that point of view as 
the President's veto message becomes 
more widely read and understood. 

The paragraph to which I have re- 
ferred is as follows: 

H. R. 12 would not correct this situation. 
It would encourage more surpluses. It 
would do harm to every agricultural region 
of the country and also to the interests of 
consumers. Thus it fails to meet the test of 
being good news for farmers and fair to all 
our people. 


It is depressing and regrettable that a 
few, who should know better, have in- 
dulged in personalities and have resorted 
to shabby tactics in commenting upon 
the President's message this afternoon. 

But quite apart from these trival, self- 
seeking, and defensive comments by cer- 
tain persons who were primarily respon- 
sible for the monstrosity which was pre- 
sented to Congress and the President, the 
challenge is now quite specific and ines- 
capable. In the hope that a reading of 
the Recorp will assist in spreading ac- 
tual information as to the President's 
message, I want to quote the three con- 
cluding paragraphs, which were as fol- 
lows: 

I now request Congress to pass a straight 
soil bank bill as promptly as possible. It 
should be in operation before fall seeding 
for next year's crops. It is vital that we get 
the soil bank authorized in this session of 
the Congress. There is general agreement 
on it. I am ready to sign a sound soil bank 
act as soon as Congress sends it to me. That 
can be accomplished in a very few days if 
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task. 


This combined program of administrative 
action and legislation enactment will begin 
now to improve the income and welfare of all 
our farm families. 

Here is a challenge for both the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the Federal 
Government. 


The President demonstrated that the 
executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment recognizes both the problem and 
the challenge confronting it. There is 
an equal responsibility now resting upon 
the Congress, and both the farmers and 
the consumers have every right to insist 
upon the prompt legislative action 
recommended by the President. 
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The Alaska Mental Health Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a letter addressed to me by an old 
Alaskan pioneer which, I believe, speaks 
for itself. In view of some of the mis- 
representations about the Alaska mental 
health bill that are being deliberately 
fostered in certain dank quarters, it 
seems to me time to have on the record 
a few real facts. One of them.is that 
this bill means a great deal to the Terri- 
tory and has tremendous support in 
Alaska. I submit this letter as evidence 
of that fact. 

EDITH Green: I'm a pioneer sourdough of 
Alaska and the Olden Golden Klondike. I 
went there in 1896, when I was only 17 years 
of age. I lived in the northland 36 years. 

THE ALASKA MENTAL HEALTH BILL 

If I still lived in Alaska; and became 
mentally ill I would like to be where my 
friends and family could see me and see that 
I had proper care and treatment. A half 
million Alaskans agree with that. Why 
should anyone be sent thousands of miles 
from home, Alaska, and family? Alaskans 
are. Why? Because the Government and 
the people of the United States have refused 
to let us have the facilities to care for them 
in Alaska, 


At the present time, the Territory of 
Alaska has no facilities whatever to care 
for their mentally ill, If one has the mis- 
fortune to become mentally ul in Alaska he 
is taken to court, charged with the crime 
of being insane, and if found guilty he is 
then lodged in jall until such time as some- 
one who has been deputized can take him to 
Morningside in Portland, Oreg. Morning- 
side has had contract to care for the Alaska 
mentally ill for years, 

Is it so unpatriotic to want to care for 
our Alaska mentally ill properly instead of 
treating them like criminals? Alaskans are 
after all American citizens who pay Federal 
taxes, whose sons are drafted into the Armed 
Forces, who eat, dress, and talk like Ameri- 
cans. In fact, most of us come from the 
United States. That is why it is so difficult 
for us to understand why we are treated as 
though we are subyersial aliens whenever it 
is necessary for us to make a trip to the 
States, 
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It is time that people realized that Alaska 
is a land with a great potential, populated 
by half a million American citizens who 
stand between you and Russia. We Alaskans 
have poured millions in the Treasury of 
the United States, but we have to fight 
bitterly for every mile of road, every piece 
of land, and even for a mental hospital. We 
are not allowed to control our fishing in- 
dustry, nor are we allowed to vote. 

Before people in the States get wild 
ideas about Alaska and what she needs, they 
would do well to get their information 
straight and do away with such abysmal 
ignorance. There may be “no taxation with- 
out representation” and “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” 
but not in Alaska. 

Sincerely yours, 
James RAYMOND LITTLE. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include in the Ap- 
pendix the following resolution concern- 
ing the Alaska mental health bill H. R. 
6376, adopted unanimously by members 
of the Alaska Territorial Medical As- 
sociation at its meeting, February 20-22, 
1956, held in Anchorage, Alaska: 

Whereas Alaska’s mentally ill are now held 
in jails while awaiting treatment, to the 
detriment of their health and condition; and 

Whereas the organic act governing Alaska's 
mentally ill is barbaric, antiquated, and in- 
humane; and 

Whereas the organic act prohibits any im- 
provement in the existing conditions, with- 
out special act of Congress; and 

Whereas many thousands of dollars could 
be saved by using modern mental health 
practices in the Territory; and 

Whereas much heartbreak and unhappl- 
ness could be spared the people of the Terri- 
tory with more humane laws allowing 
prompt, modern treatment for their loved 
ones; and 

Whereas the Alaska Mental Health bill 
contains provisions to remedy these exist- 
ing conditions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Alaska Territorial Medi- 
eal Association strongly recommends and 
urges the Senate of the United States that 
the Alaska mental health bill H. R. 6376, 
which is now before that body, be passed, 


Red Ink Cancellation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Lompoc (Calif.) 
Record of March 22, 1956: 

7 RED INK CANCELLATION 


For far too many years, Government of- 
ficials have complained about the deficit in 
the United States Post Office Department. 
Year after year, the taxpayers have been 
called upon to dig up money out of their 
pockets to meet these deficits. The laments 
have been loud and long, but nothing of 
real consequence has been done about it. 

Arthur E. Summerfield, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, has proposed a change. He doesn't 
believe it necessary that the Post Office De- 
partment lose $1,000 per minute, an amount 
which would build 1,000 new $10,000 homes 
every week of the year. He blames these 
losses on the fact that the Post Office is 
charging 1932 rates but is paying 1956 costs. 
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And he proposes that rates be boosted to a 
level which would make the Department self- 
supporting. 

In the past, there has been a reluctance 
to boost the cost of first-class mail from 
3 to 4 cents because of the possible political 
reverberations. The fact is, however, that 
John Q. Public would scarcely know that an 
increase has been invoked because he is not 
a very big user of the mails. Seventy-five 
percent of all letter mail originates with busi- 
ness. For the average family, the increase 
from 3 to 4 cents would amount to only 10 
to 12 cents per month. 

The fact is that under the present setup, 
the ordinary taxpayer is subsidizing business 
by paying most of the cost of business mail, 
Mr. Summerfield, a man of business himself, 
believes there is something a bit impractical 
in this situation and he has not been afraid 
to propose a change. 


This Is My Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by John Maragon, entitled “This Is My 
Story,” which appeared in the April 5, 
1956 edition of Roll Call: 

On Friday afternoon I received my first 
week's pay for my duties in the House fold- 
ing room. I clutched the green slip of paper 
with only two figures on it as though it were 
a thousand dollar bank note. It was the 
first money I had earned since 1949. 

This was the realization of my hopes and 
prayers of 19 months and 18 days in a Fed- 
eral penal institution. I had been convicted 
of perjury on two counts. Though I consid- 
ered myself innocent (and I will, in this 
story, present my side for the first time), I 
held no bitterness. I was resigned to my 
fate. I was determined that when I was 
released I would try to take my place in the 
working world like everyone else. 


HARD WORK 


I was put to work in the mangling room 
of the laundry. I figured if I could do this 
hard work under such conditions, I could 
earn my living on the outside in some other 
manual work. As a boy I was a waterboy 
for the Union Pacific Railroad. I worked 
as a laborer, I had a tough struggle for 
many years, and I could do it again. 

But it wasn’t easy. After my release I 
made every effort to get a job in private 
industry. My friends who had benefited 
from me in previous days, were not so cordial 
now. 

I was an ex-convict. 

I was never convicted on the charges 
brought against me (influence peddling). 
I was convicted on two charges of perjury, 
resulting from my confusion before a closed 
session of the Senate committee. 

FIRST COUNT 

Three weeks prior to the hearings of Sena- 
tor Hoey's subcommittee, in executive ses- 
sion, I appeared in room 101 for interrogation 
for the first time. Chief Counsel William 
Rogers (now Assistant Attorney General) 
and Mr. Flanagan, his assistant, asked me to 
submit copies of my income tax returns for 
1946 the following morning. I did. They 
showed income of $6,000 from the Albert 
Verley Co., and $1,809.19 from the State 
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Department. I also brought my withholding 
statement from the State Department, and 
in looking it over now, I see I actually re- 
ported more than I earned, since the with- 
holding statement shows I was paid only 
$1,507.66. 

Rogers and his staff asked me what I did 
for the State Department. 

I replied that on a special mission to 
Greece I acted as interpreter. They asked if 
I purchased anything for the Verley Co. 
while in Europe with the State Department- 
I said “Yes,” and told them I had purchased 
some essential olls and other things. 

‘Three weeks later, at the executive session 
of the committee, after belng questioned for 
several days, and being before nine Senators, 
I was asked if I had worked for anyone else 
other than Verley Co. I said. No.“ I had no 
chance to correct the record. For this I was 
indicted and convicted, although I disclosed 
this information 3 weeks earlier to the com- 
mittee staff. At no time was I ever repre- 
sented by an attorney on all interrogation 
meetings and executive sessions, now to my 
regret. 

SECOND COUNT 

At an executive session of the Hoey com- 
mittee I was seated directly in front of Mr. 
Hoey's desk. Mr. Rogers was on the right. 
about 5 feet away with Assistant Chief Coun- 
sel Flannagan and a secretary. : 

I was asked at what bank I had an account. 
I replied, “Liberty National Bank.” After my 
testimony, Senator Hoey shook my hand and 
thanked me. As I prepared to leave, Mr. 
Rogers motioned to me. 

Within hearing of Mr. Flannagan, Mr. Rog- 
ers said, “John you are getting yourself in 
trouble. You did not tell us about the ac- 
count you had in a San Antonio bank.” 

I said, “Mr. Roberts, I am sorry, that ac- 
count was used while with the B. & O. Rail- 
road (for which I was employed) to accom- 
modate tours to Mexico.” This bank account 
was inactive for 3 years. 

Mr. Rogers directed me to return to his 
office at 9 a. m. the next morning with any 
records I had of that bank. 

When I got home that night my wife and I 
went up to the attic. We searched for hours 
through papers and records. I found some 
canceled checks and statements. s 

At 8:30, a half hour early, I appeared in 
room 101 and surrendered these documents. 
Again I had no attorney with me. I was 
questioned for 2 or 3 days, I disclosed every~ 
thing. Í 

-To my shock and surprise they submitted 
to the grand jury my earlier testimony to 
the executive sessions and I was indicted and 
convicted without a chance to change mY 
testimony. 

DIDN'T TAKE STAND 


None of these facts were brought out to 
the court and jury by my attorney during my 
trial who was no choice of mine. He ad- 
vised against my taking the stand. 

Shortly after I was found guilty, and while 
my appeal was pending, my attorney was 
appointed Special Attorney General, and was 
sent 3,000 miles from Washington. My prose- 
cutor, an assistant district attorney, was 
promoted to Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Criminal Division. 

M’CARRAN WRITES 

An idea of the justness of these decisions 
might be gotten out of a letter written to 
Justice Jennings Bailey, United States dis- 
trict court, on December 8, 1950, after mY 
indictment and conviction. 

“I fully realize that Mr. Maragon erred but 
I do believe that he knows he erred and 15 
sincerely aware of the extent to which he 
did so. He has been punished a great deal 
already, and his whole demeanor reveals the 
sincerity of his intention to straighten him- 
self and return to a decent way of life. 
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“Another thought I have about this case 
is that John Maragon stands alone when 
are some others who might easily be 
Standing in his shoes right now, but are not, 
&nd who have received not one iota of 
Punishment.” 
This letter, asking for consideration of pro- 
bation was signed by Senator Pat McCarran, 


of Nevada, then chairman of the Senate qu- 


Committee. 
Well, that's the story, and to bring it right 
up to date here are the final detalls. 
Last week I approached my friend Repre- 
Sentative HERMAN EBERHARTER, of Pennsyl- 
„and asked him for help in getting 
Bome kind of work. He was more than hap- 
by to help me. He gave mea letter to Repre- 
sentative Fnaxcis WaLTER, of Pennsylvania, 
auking for consideration. I was given a job 
in the folding room. 
than 3 hours after going to work, I 
Was accosted by three prominent members 
press demanding an explanation for 
my employment. 
I told them I was working like anyone else, 
that no explanations were necessary. 
ONE DESIRE 


i The story appeared in the papers. The 
plowing morning I was severely attacked 

a Member of Congress, challenging my 
Tight to work and casting doubts as to my 

and loyalty to my Government. 

I wish at this time to deny unequivocally 
these charges. 

I was never convicted as a “’5-percenter,” 
as accused. 


Official records show that the charge that I 
rep another employee is untrue. 
tontentitying me with Alger Hiss is a charge 

Tidiculous to dignify. However, my 
ty and love for my Government would 
er be questioned even by my worst ene- 


Tonly hope that I will be free from further 
Publicity and further accusations. My only 
desire is to join the ranks of American work- 
ingmen to earn an honest wage, so that I 
— fulfill my obligations to my country and 

my family. 


Appraising Soviet Troubles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, we need 
calm Perspective and experienced guid- 
th today in charting a course to meet 

e most recent policies of the Soviet 
anon. Our planning requires accurate 

Nswers to such questions as: 
U t is the meaning of the current po- 
_ “tical upheaval in Russia? 
th at are the paramount objectives of 
© new Soviet policies? 

And what is the logical focus of the 
ambitions of the new clique of rulers. 
tlorone careful answers to these ques- 
b us were offered in an editorial written 
Y Publisher William R. Mathews, which 
Stpeared last week in the Arizona Daily 

of Tucson, Ariz. Mr. Mathews has 
his been a student of foreign affairs and 
Views deserve wide readership. 
e editorial follows: 
APPRAISING SOVIET TROUBLES 
8 outstanding fact made clear by the 
W domestic political troubles in the Soviet 
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Union is that the revolution is over as far 
as the Soviet Union is concerned. 

1. The Russian people, as a whole, accept 
the Communist society as an intimate part 
of their life. It is the only kind of society 
they know how to make work, because there 
are so few Russian people alive today who 
were adults when the revolution began. 

There may be more changes in the palace 
guard: a new dictator may emerge, all of 
which would be a normal Russian develop- 
ment. There is little if any danger of any 
further revolutionary changes. Henceforth, 
they will be organic ones, such as modifi- 
cation of political and economic policies and 
practices now going on. 

2. The present turn of events, the de- 
struction of the Stalin-is-God legend, the 
emphasis on collective leadership, the glori- 
fication of Russian history, expresses a 
growing Russian nationalism which the 
Red army finds strengthening its hand. 
Since the death of Stalin the Soviet leaders 
have been tapping a vigorous native pa- 
triotism and determination of the Russian 
people to take care of themselves—the So- 
viet Union—ahead of everything else. As 
such, it represents à natural growth which, 
despite temporary confusion, will strengthen 
rather than weaken the Soviet Union. 

3. The unconcern of the Soviet leaders 
and the people about the effect of this new 
development on foreign Communist Parties 
confirms that. These parties are left with 
uncertain direction as to doctrine; they are 
seriously discredited; their influence is 
weakened. As a result, they will have to put 
the soft pedal on the revolutionary pro- 
gram, and attempt to hold their own as par- 
ticipants in coalition or popular-front gov- 
ernments. 

4. Of course, the Russian leaders and peo- 
ple will be confused for awhile. Political 
textbooks and histories will have to be re- 
written; party personnel reindoctrinated; 
museums, like the Museum of the Revolu- 
tion in Moscow, that were devoted to the 
glorification of Stalin, will have to be done 
over. What happens to the remains of 
Stalin, at present the Red Square mausoleum, 
may give a clue to the future line. How- 
ever ridiculous the contradictions of the offi- 
cial explanations may appear to Americans, 
they will not only make sense to most Rus- 
sians, but come as a gleam of new hope. 

5. There will be no fundamental change 
in Soviet international policy. Moscow will 
continue to make itself appear as the dove 
of peace. That is good domestic as well as 
good international policy. The Red Army 
can be counted upon to see that future 
Moscow governments will keep close control 
over the satellites. Any Moscow govern- 
ment will have to support the historic policy 
of insulating Russia from the West. 

6. Moscow will never cease looking after 
its interests, and quietly making trouble 
when it is to its interest to do so, It will 
shrink from getting involved in any war 
other than one clearly of self-defense. The 
Red Army will see to it that Soviet military 
strength will be maintained, but that should 
not be taken to mean that the Red Army 
will make a surprise attack on us or our 
allies. 

7. In appraising Soviet intentions we 
should, at all times, bear in mind that the 
Russian people have suffered as no other 
people have suffered. They have memories 
not only of the invasions of 1914 and 1941 
but of the civil war of 1917-21, of which the 
older ones speak with horrom Moreover, 
families of Russian political leaders shared 
the awful sufferings of World War II. Con- 
sequently, not until time effaces these night- 
marish memories, does any Moscow govern- 
ment dare to risk war. To the contrary, it 
will go to great lengths to keep its country 
at peace because that is the best way it can 
win the support of the people. The people 
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will never rise up to overthrow a government 
that maintains peace. That is the main rea- 
son why there will be no civil war at this 
time. 

8. Behind these factors is another grass- 
root development. Within the Soviet Union 
economic conditions have improved rapidly, 
and are far ahead of what they were in 1937 
and 1939. The gigantic experiment in so- 
cialism is beginning to tick. As conditions 
improve, the hopes of the people and of the 
leaders will grow. The leaders.see the pros- 
pect of giving their country a successful 
economy with many new benefits to them- 
selves, as well as the people. War would 
ruin most of this progress, and the prospects 
of being the builders of a successful socialis- 
tic society. Hence, this common objective 
will cause the people and the leaders to 
watch their step for some years to come. 

Conclusion; The Soviet Union is destined 
to grow stronger economically, and its peo- 
ple to enjoy a constantly improving standard 
of living and a freer society. Its armament 
tempo will attempt to keep pace with ours, 
and will be stimulated by bellicose state- 
ments by our military and political leaders, 

We must distinguish between Soviet in- 
tentions and ability to launch a war of ag- 
gression and its abilities and intentions to 
defend itself. Soviet leaders and Soviet peo- 
ple do respect American industrial technique 
and they fear our military strength. Their 
own self-interest will keep them for many 
years—possibly 10—from doing anything 
that would involve them in war with us, 
Such is the one great benefit of our action 
in Korea. 

Behind all of this attitude, however, is 
the fact that the revolution within the 
Soviet Union is over, and that today the 
Soviet Union emerges as the new Russian 
empire which, as it grows stronger, can be 
counted upon to develop the traditional 
Russian ambitions, particularly in the Bal- 
kans and the Middle East, 

Paradoxical as it may be, the growing 
economic strength and prosperity within the 
Soviet Union will compel any Russian gov- 
ernment to look for more fuel. That nearly 
one-half of the oll reserves of the world lie 
within the Persian Gulf area fits in with the 
traditional Russian interest in the Middle 
East, and forecasts clearly what we must be 
prepared to meet in the future, 


Overnight Accommodations in the 
Everglades National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the following editorial which points 
out the inconsistent position of the 
National Park Service of the United 
States Department of the Interior with 
respect to providing overnight accom- 
modations in the Everglades National 
Park. = 

The position taken seems particularly 
strange in view of the recent release of 
mission 66 and the recommended im- 
provement for facilities throughout the 
rest of our national park system. 

The comments expressed by John 
Pennekamp in the editorial of the Miami 
Herald of April 13, 1956, which follows, 
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are not to be taken lightly. For many 
years he has been interested in conserva- 
tion and park development and this the 
National Park Service has recognized on 
several occasions; he has served in pub- 
lic positions dealing with those subjects 
and has acquired in his years of study 
and service, an extensive knowledge and 
understanding of the park problem. He 
perhaps more than any other person was 
responsible for the establishment of the 
Everglades National Park. I am confi- 
dent that he understands and interprets 
correctly the needs of our area and that 
park. 
BEHIND THE FRONT PAGE 
(By John Pennekamp) 


Why did Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the 
National Park Service, suddenly turn thumbs 
down on overnight housing facilities in Ever- 
glades National Park? 

The question remains unanswered, and 
becomes more puzzling with each news re- 
lease of the United States Department of 
the Interior. 

Many of them tell of the installation of 
such facilities in other parks, or of the ex- 
pansion of existing facilities. 

One release says that present facilities in 
the parks care for 26,000 persons and they 
are to be increased immediately to accom- 
modate 54,000. 

“To help alleviate critical shortages of 
public accommodations and interpretative 
facilities,” said a recent release, “the Service 
moved ahead on a $5 million building pro- 
gram in 8 park areas.“ 

Wirth did his about face just about a 
year ago. Previously, he had prepared plans 
for concessioner bidding, which included 
housing facilities. 

His decision came about a month after a 
meeting of American Automobile Association 
executives in Miami Beach. The AAA always 
has been influential with the National Park 
Service. 

Following the Miami Beach meeting a rep- 
resentative of the AAA forecast Wirth's 
change of mind. 

But, the AAA administrators insist they 
had no part in Wirth's turnabout. They 
exhibit a resolution passed at their meeting 
which does not suggest the course he took. 
The Florida chapter of the AAA this year 
sent Wirth a resolution urging the installa- 
tion of accommodations. 

Wirth, himself, firmly asserts that the 
decision is his own and that he was not 
influenced, x 

He has remained adamant in the face of 
requests for reconsideration from Senators 
Spessard L. Holland, George Smathers, Rep- 
resentative Dante Fascell, Gov. LeRoy Collins, 
and many others. 

They have pointed out, among other 
things, that Wirth's reversal runs against 
the State's reasons for contributing $2 mil- 
lion for the purchase of inholdings in the 
park, and 900,000 acres of land and water. 

He was assistant park director when the 
State's gift was made and took part in the 
negotiations. 

Only last week the Department of the In- 
terior put out a release calling for bidding 
by concessioners in Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park in Alaska. 

“A real opportunity for a potentially good 
business operation awaits some enterprising 
individual or company to provide visitor ac- 
commodations in Mount McKinley National 
Park in Alaska,” the release begins. 

Another release tells of a contract to pro- 
vide concession facilities, “accommodations, 
and services at Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colo., for 5 years, adding, “Last year the 
company provided overnight accommoda- 
tions for 30,000 visitors.” 

A release about Yellowstone said: 
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“Wirth explained that the proposed con- 
tract would require the Yellowstone Park Co. 
to spend not less than $3.5 million prior to 
1961 on the new facilities. 

“Of this, approximately $2 million, he said, 
would be used to construct a lodge, cabin 
units, and other facilities,“ And: 

“The $1.5 million balance of the $3.5 mil- 
lion expenditure required of the company 
prior to 1961 would be used for motel and 
other concession facilities at lake and else- 
where in the park.” 

In Mount Rainier National Park, Wash., 
says another release, a 1-year concession con- 
tract will provide visitor accommodations. 

There are several others, all leading to the 
conclusion that for some unexplained reason, 
the national park director has decided to 
treat our park as something apart. 


Seattle Port Modernization Pays Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing news item will be of special interest 
to Members of Congress who represent 
legislative districts in which are located 
seaports with shipping facilities. The 
article is taken from the Seattle Daily 
Journal of Commerce, of April 3, 1956, 
and one has only to follow its descrip- 
tion of the program of the port of Seat- 
tle, which is a municipal corporation, to 
envisage progress and development on 
the local level which is most encouraging 
to those of us who are trying to prevent 
the scuttling of the American merchant 
marine. 

A port development program on the 
local level is only a part of the picture. 
To have ships to use modern facilities 
it is necessary to have cargoes. That is 
where the Cargo Preference Act comes 
in, which provides for at least half of 
Government owned or financed cargoes 
being transported in American ships. 

Another factor is the eliminaion of 
whipsawing in labor negotiations as be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
The common termination date of labor- 
management contracts, I feel, will help 
restore confidence in shipping and thus 
in due course our shipping industry may 
be able to survive and serve the Nation 
and its people in stimulating general 
prosperity. 

The article follows: 

SEATTLE Port MODERNIZATION Pays Orr 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) 

The port of Seattle is in the midst of a 
long-range modernization and expansion 
program that is beginning to pay off in ris- 
ing foreign commerce and improved port 
earnings. 

The allocation of approximately $5 million 
of.a $9 million budget for 1956 for port im- 
provement work comes on top of outlays ag- 
gregating $8,875,000 over the past 3 years for 
property acquisitions and capital investment 
in port facilities. 

Port officials say these extensive outlays 
are beginning to pay off. On a tonnage basis, 
Seattle's foreign shipping last year was the 
greatest since 1927. Total volume of 1,249,- 
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382 tons was some 42 percent higher than the 
preceding year. The 1955 import tonnage 
was the heaviest since 1920 and exports the 
biggest since 1952. 

These tonnage gains are reflected in net 
income earned by the Port of Seattle. In 
1953 the port agency had a net loss of 635.000. 
But in 1954 the port’s net income was in the 
black to the tune of $88,000. This improved 
further last year to $95,000. 

PLANNED PROJECTS 


Of the capital outlays scheduled for this 
year, the largest sum—#1,500,000—will be 
used at the Seattle-Tacoma International 
Airport to develop facilities to meet the 
area’s rapidly growing air traffic and the 
coming jet age. 

The remainder of the appropriation will 
be used for waterfront improvement. 
includes an outlay of $962,000 to complete 
the $3 million East Waterway Terminal mod- 
ernization; $300,000 for possible development 
of a rail freight car ferry terminal on Harbor 
Island; $900,000 for improvement and re- 
construction of three waterfront piers and 
$300,000 for improvements to the Fisher- 
men's Terminal, 

During the past 3 years all of the port's 
facilities have come in for their share of 
modernization and improvement. 

The biggest job was the Hanford Street 
grain elevator where $2,600,000 was spent on 
expansion and improvements. Work was 
started in the spring of 1954 and is now vir- 
tually completed. The addition of five new 
steel storage bins, each of 700,000 bushels 
capacity, has lifted the terminal’s storage 
from 2,300,000 to 5,800,000 bushels. 

Grain handling has been speeded up con- 
siderably through linking the new storage 
space with the present loading elevator; bY 
construction of a new car dump; and by 
construction of a truck and trailer dump 
The new dumps require considerably less 
manpower, while speeding up unloading time 
considerably. 

The modernized elevator, leased to Cargill, 
Inc., is designed to offset the competitive 
advantage previously held by Columbia River 
elevators. i 

PROFITABLE ACQUISITION 

An important addition made last year was 
the Ames Terminal which was purchased for 
$850,000 and brought the port's owned ter- 
minals to 23. The 24-acre area, together 
with 2 adjoining tracts which are to be aC- 
quired shortly, is being viewed for eventual 
use as a sea-train facility. 

Ames terminal, used mainly for shipment 
of cargo to the Arctic for construction of the 
Air Force radar network, was the most profit- 
able of the port’s facilities last year, turn- 
ing in a profit of $132,000 from March 1, 1955. 
when it was acquired through the end of the 
year. 

Considerable progress also has been made 
on the East Waterway Terminal on Harbor 
Island. This program was started in 1953 
with reconstruction of 56,000 square feet 
wharf space at a cost of $392,000. 

The following year an L shaped trensit 
shed was bullt at a cost of $174,000, and last 
year the central portion of the wharf was 
constructed at an outlay of $500,000. A con- 
tract for $400,000 awarded recently will com- 
plete the work and provide East WaterwaJ 
with a terminal having a 75-foot wide apro™ 
for handling all types of cargo at three 57° 
foot berthing spaces. 

TANK FARM IN OPERATION 

Also constructed last year at East Water- 
way was a $300,000 tank farm for non. 
petroleum olls such as fish, tung and 1 A 
Placed in operation last August, it is meeting 
the increasing needs of bulk-liquid indus- 
tries in the Northwest. An unusual feat 
is the heating of tanks radiantly by hot wa 
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Coils below the container instead of the 
Usual method of coils placed in the tanks. 

Five tanks, originally at this location, have 

‘retained for storage of molasses. Their 
Capacity of 2.1 million gallons brings total 
storage at East Waterway to 4,553,600 gallons. 

An additional 81 acres acquired north of 
the Seattle-Tacoma airport will permit 
lengthening runways to 10,400 feet to provide 
adequate landing and take-off room for jet 
Sirliners. Part of the extension was made 
Iost year and the job will be completed by 

In order to facilitate handling of the 

y rising volume of air freight the port 
in 1954 complettd the first unit of an air 
cargo terminal costing $350,000. 

Total air freight and air express handled 
last year was 32,500,000 pounds, a gain of 14 
Percent over the preceding year. 

A new project just recently undertaken is 
& multimillion dollar long-range program 
for development of the Duwamish Green 
River Valley into industrial sites. 

The proposed undertaking would result in 
ging highway and railway rights-of-way, 
ghtening out the winding Duwamish 

ver channel, dredging it to permit barge 
Navigation and ultimately transforming land 
now mainly used for agriculture into at- 
tractive industrial acerage. It is expected 
that approximately 36,000 acres can be de- 
veloped for this purpose. 

It is estimated that the program will cost 
$15 million and be financed through a special 

nd issue. 
ts The operation and development of the port 

Under the government of a three-man 
f ion. The commissioners, appointed 

or 6-year terms, are Clarence H, Carlander, 

President; E. H. Savage, vice president, and 
J. Weber, secretary. Howard M. Burke 
Port general manager. 


Shortsighted Industrialist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


8 Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Peaker, under leave to extend my re- 
paks, I include the following editorial 
— the Reading (Pennsylvania) New 


SuHORTSIGHTED INDUSTRIALIST 


Another big industrialist has teed off 
nst labor.. He is Cola G. Parker, presi- 
t of the National Association of Manufac- 
ers, who let go recently against what he 
Called “union bosses.” He also interpreted 
AFL-CIO merger as being dangerous. 
This kind of thinking is most unfortunate 
a time when industry and labor should 
Moving closer together as partners in a 
tan economy that is threatened by a dic- 
torial communism in which neither labor 
Ror industry are free. 8 
Parker objected to the fact that labor 
leaders are getting more and more politically 
wre Heis wrong. It's not the leaders 
yaa are getting more active—it's workers 
emselves who, in many instances, must 
Prod the leadership into action. 
© often wonder why big business makes 
do much noise opposing labor’s legislative 
Programs. Would they repeal social security, 
painimum wages, bank deposit insurance, 
arm price props, subsidies for industry, Fed- 
eral spending for atomic power, and all the 
Other measures backed by labor? 
‘If they wouldn't, then why all the howls 
about labor's Political activity? Anyone 


at 
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studying economic facts of the last 2 dec- 
ades knows that our present prosperity is 
based upon a widespread distribution of our 
wealth. And this came about largely as a 
result of liberal, labor-backed legislation. 

Obviously, workers, and labor leaders who 
represent workers, are concerned about sav- 
ing these gains and moving forward to 
greater prosperity. And Mr. Parker takes a 
shortsighted view when he objects to sifch 
use of democratic institutions as the ballot 
to achieve a better life for everyone. 

It should be obvious by this time that 
when the masses are prosperous, industry 
automatically makes money. 8 

Maybe one of these days someone in big 
business will be honest enough to admit it. 


Pay for C-Month Trainees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to briefly explain 
the purpose of my bill, H. R. 8107, to 
amend the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952, as amended. 

The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 au- 
thorized new special enlistment pro- 
grams in the Reserve. One of these pro- 
grams, made available to persons under 
the age of 18⁄2, authorized enlistments 
in the Reserve for a period of 8 years. 
These persons are obligated to perform 
an initial period of active duty for train- 
ing of 6 months and thereafter must 
serve in the Reserve for 7% years. Sec- 
tion 262 (d) of the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1952, as amended, limits the pay 
of these reservists to $50 per month. In 
contrast, other persons performing ac- 
tive duty for training, including members 
of the National Guard, receive the pay 
authorized for their individual grades, in 
any case, not less than $78 per month. 
The bill would equalize the pay received 
by persons undergoing the 6 months’ 
training in the armed services so that 
all such persons would receive pay at 
the rate of $78 per month. 

The bill also provides that persons who 
are disabled or die as a result of disease 
incurred while in training will be quali- 
fied for all of the benefits of Public Law 
108, 81st Congress, which law extends 
the reservists and national guardsmen, 
who qualify thereunder, the same pen- 
sion, compensation, death gratuity, re- 
tirement pay, hospital benefits, and pay 
and allowances as are authorized by law 
or regulation for members of the Regular 
components. Under this same law all 
persons will also be covered for disability 
and death as a result of injury received 


while in training for the 6 months’ pro- 


gram. 

The bill also is made retroactive to 
August 9, 1955, which is the effective date 
of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, ex- 
cept that no additional basic pay shall 
be paid to any member of the Reserve 
for any period prior to the first date of 
the calendar month in which the bill is 
approved. 
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The reason these provisions of the bill’ 
are necessary is that the Comptroller 
General has held that because of the re- 
strictive language appearing after clause 
3 of subsection 262 (d) reservists under- 
going 6 months of active duty for train- 
ing cannot count this time in determin- 
ing eligibility for retirement and for 
retired pay purposes of title III, Public 
Law 810, 80th Congress. The opinion 
implies that neither would this time be 
counted for longevity pay purposes. This 
produces an incongruous result since 
these reservists who enlist for a period 
of 8 years can count the remaining 714 
years, which they spend in the Reserve 
components, for longevity pay and re- 
tirement purposes. By virtue of the 
language of the bill all persons who have 
entered the program since its inception 
and all enlistees in the future will be 
entitled to compute the 6 months of 
active duty for training for longevity pay 
and retirement purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I fel that enactment of 
H. R. 8107 will give impetus to the 6 
months’ training program. Undoubt- 
edly, the disparity in pay between re- 
servists, national guardsmen, and others 
performing initial active training has 
retarded Reserve enlistments. Even so, 
Iam happy to report that as of April 6, 
and since October 1, 1955, when the pro- 
gram was first implemented; 17,185 per- 
sons have enlisted in the Army Reserve 
in order to participate in this new train- 
ing program. For instance, in the period 
of March 9 to April 6, 5,165 enlisted in 
the Army Reserve. In the past 2 weeks 
more than 1,000 trainees throughout 
the country have been graduated and 
have returned to their homes to take up 
training with their home units. The 
Army intends to graduate trainees in 
2-week cycles, and I think we can look 
forward to young men completing this 
program and returning to their home 
units in ever increasing numbers. 


They Are Our Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
an editorial. which notes the 66th anni- 
versary of Pan-American Day. 

The solidarity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is one of the great bulwarks of 
the free world and particularly for sup- 
port of the United States. This unity 
should be expressed by us socially, cul- 
turally, politically, and, even more im- 
portant, economically. 

It is indeed tragic to view what is al- 
most an indifferent attitude in economic 
matters which the United States ex- 
hibits toward the Latin American Re- 
publics. This apathy is alarming not 
only because it has a tendency to strain - 
the links of friendship between us, in 
view of our expenditures and assistance 
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in other parts of the world, but because 
it points up our shortsightedness in 
not appreciating that the greatest po- 
tential consumer-market in the world 
outside the United States lies with the 
Latin American people. Our expand- 
ing economy, both agricultural and in- 
dustrial, demands new markets. New 
markets for our products are essential 
for our own economic well-being. It 
seems only logical from the standpoint 
of good business and friendship to deal 
first with our closest friends and sup- 
porters. 

Miami, Fla., is the largest gateway to 
South America, and the great Knight 
newspapers expressed very pointedly the 
feelings of the North Americans in south 
Florida who enjoy a spiritual as well as 
geographical closeness to their friends 
and neighbors in South America. The 
editorial follows: 

[From the Miami Herald of April 14, 1956] 
THEY ARE Our RESPONSIBILITY 


Today is the 66th anniversary of Pan 
American Day. 

In these times when the possibility of an- 
other world war could easily be sparked by 
the critical Israeli-Arab tensions in the Mid- 
dle East, Pan Americanism has tremendous 
significance for the people of this hemi- 
sphere. And that includes us in particular. 

The American Republics united in April 
1890 to form the association which is known 
today as the Organization of American 
States. It is the oldest international asso- 
ciation in the world. 

It has accomplished much as a peace- 
maker, especially in recent years when it 
prevented flare-ups in certain countries to 
the south from developing into full-scale 
war. 

It has been the guiding spirit behind nu- 
merous treaties and agreements and agen- 
cies which have aided OAS in one of its 
principal objectives—safeguarding the peace 
and freedom of the Western Hemisphere. 

OAS has had a hard road to travel in mak- 
ing its second objective fully effective— 
achieving just and decent living conditions 
for the peoples of America. 

As the wealthiest Nation in the world, we 
have loaned and given away billions upon 
billions of dollars to all sorts and conditions 
of people in all sections of God's green 
footstool. 

Our neighbors to the south, our friends 
and the suppliers of essential raw material— 
whether for peace or war—have gotten a nig- 
gardly sum by any comparison. 

It is time that the United States woke up. 
Senator GEORGE A. SMATHERS warned the Sen- 
ate in a Pan-American Day speech this week 
that: 

1. Latin Americans have awakened from 
apathy and resignation. 

2, They are seething with discontent and 
no longer accept gnawing hunger and dis- 
ease as their portions. 

3. Every Latin nation is under constant, 
insidious attack from the Communists. We 
must be fluid to meet every new challenge. 

This is not a partisan election-year speech. 
Senator SmaTHers has been telling both 
parties these facts in season and out. 

Latin America has received only 2.5 percent 
of our foreign aid since World War I. 

No sane-thinking North American will 
quarrel with the Senator’s conclusion that 
“we cannot escape our responsibility. Those 
people are entitled to a better share.” 

Or have we forgotten the beachhead that 
the Soviets had established just a little while 
ago in Guatemala? 

Or are we so stupid to think that the Com- 
munists gave up in Latin America when Cas- 
telio Armas ran them out of Guatemala? 
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Containment Is Obsolete 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years few Americans have shown keener 
insight into the problems of Asia and the 
frame of mind of its peoples than Justice 
William O. Douglas. 

A few weeks ago Justice Douglas de- 
livered an address in Chicago in which 
he stated his belief that only strong po- 
litical measures of an affirmative charac- 
ter can avert a serious debacle for Amer- 
ican policies in Asia. 

I know his provocative comments will 
interest those who are concerned about 
the future of Asia, I present herewith a 
summary of this address: 

From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
CONTAINMENT Is OBSOLETE 


It is almost trite to say these days that the 
world is in revolution. Yet the implications 
of that revolution are still not truly appre- 
ciated at the high levels of Government and 
have hardly percolated to the mass of the 
people. 

We have oversimplified the problem by 
thinking of it in terms of communism and 
Communists. We have leveled our big guns 
of propaganda, public opinion, and law 
against communism and the Communists. 
We shaped our policy in negative terms—in 
anti-Communist measures, in anti-Commu- 
nist strategy, in anti-Communist alliance. 

We have saturated the public mind with 
anti-Communist attitudes and with loyalty 
oaths. We have put on one of the greatest 
hunts in history, looking for the subversive. 
And we have implemented this attitude with 
a foreign policy that is largely military in 
conception. 

I do not belittle the Communist threat to 
the world. I think it is much more serious 
eyen than we have imagined. Its seriousness, 
however, is increased by our negative re- 
sponse to it. I go further, and maintain 
that with this negative approach which we 
have taken to date, we stand to lose the 
battle for the political balance in the world. 
Only strong political measures of an affirma- 
tive character can present a serious debacle. 

GAME OF POWER POLITICS 


While we thought that Russia and com- 
munism were safely contained, the Soviets 
changed their tactics. Under Stalin, the So- 
viets were darkly conspiratorial, not partici- 
pating in the game of power politics. Today 
they are operating along broad political 
fronts on every continent, playing the an- 
cient game of power politics with skill and 
suavity. 

That single change in tactics has made 
the whole theory of containment obsolete 
and outdated. 

A smiling, friendly Russia has now ap- 
peared behind all our ramparts. She now 
asks for peace, offering help to subjugated 
and impoverished people, and tendering her 
friendship without military pacts or alli- 
ances to all who will collaborate. 

The balance of political power in the 
world lies, I think, in Asia, It has the bulk 
of the people of the world, and the bulk of 
the riches as well. Asia is the center of the 
great revolutions that were loosened on th 
heels of World War II. ` 

Four main influences in Asian psychology 
indicate why the Soviets have been able to 
grow in influence and prestige in Asia, 
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ASIANS LONG FOR EQUALITY = 

The Asidns’ desire to be rid of feudalism, 
the desire for independence, the longing for 
equality, the dream of the socialist state— 
these have all been made powerful rallying 
calls by the Communists. 

First, as to feudalism. The Russians have 
mveighed against the landlords, the oligarchy 
that controls a nation, the combination of 
ecclesiastical and propertied interests that 
own the wealth and run a country. The Rus- 
sians are more clearly identified with this 


issue in Asia than we are, though we have 


done some good things in this regard, 

Second, as to the independence movement 
in Asia. We actually have a splendid record 
on this issue, for we took the lead by grant- 
ing the Philippines their independence at 
the end of World War II. But somehow or 
other, we never received much credit for it in 
Asian circles. And we opposed Indonesian 
independence so long that today in Jakarta 
we are often identified with the forces that 
tried to keep that nation under colonial rule. 

Third, as to the equality of people. This 
is a firm article of the American faith; and 
we have done much at home and in the 
Philippines to extol it. But generally speak- 
ing, that has not been reflected in our Asian 
policy. Our attitudes have been conditioned 
by our outlook, Our outlook has been pri- 
marily military. Those who refuse us mili- 
tary alliances become suspect. And those 
suspicions are telegraphed to the sensitive 
Asian mind as arrogance stemming from a 
superiority complex. 

Fourth, as to socialism. Russia, the So- 
cialist state, makes great capital out of the 
fact that she already has the Socialist regime 
which the other Asian nations have only in 
blueprint stage. Russia poses as the model— 
as the inspiration for the new Socialist states 
that are emerging from feudalism. 

MAN HUNT RESULTS IN TIMIDITY 

We are protagonists of capitalism, not so- 
cialism. Moreover, we tend to be suspicious 
of Socialists. We condemn socialism at 
home. And the man hunt we have been un- 
der these long years since World War II has 
made us timid. 

Those years have, I fear, made us wary of 
ideas. They have taught us that orthodoxy 
is the safest course. The reign of intolerance, 
which we have experienced, has narrowed 
our horizons and made us less daring and 
imaginative in our thinking. The result in 
Official and public attitudes toward Asia has 
been near tragic. 

I have mentioned mostly minuses. There 
are of course, pluses. We have had emis- 
saries in Asia who have made us friends; We 
have had training programs and technical 
missions of talent, notably the Ford Founda- 
tion project in India and Pakistan, that have 
given impetus to democratic leanings and 
have helped the Asians master their own 
affairs. But by and large, American prestige 
in Asia has waned. 

We enter the last half of the 20th century 
having lost most of the advantages we once 
enjoyed over Soviet Russia. But we still 
have one that is imperishable, one that can 
be decisive in the battle for the minds and 
hearts of the uncommitted people of the 
world, z 

THE CONCEPTS OF FREEMEN 


That advantage is in the concepts of lib- 
erty, freedom, equality, and due process, 
—_ are deeply ingrained in our way of 

e, 

These ideas of liberty mean freedom of 
expression, freedom of thought, and freedom 
of conscience that have no counterpart in 
Russia. 

These ideas of liberty leave room for po- 
litical, literary, and artistic idiosyncracies 
which Russia does not tolerate. 

These ideas of liberty tolerate the un- 
orthodox as well as the orthodox. 
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These ideas true political equal- 
ity of people of all races and creeds. 
These ideas reject the Marxist philosophy 
oo master plan to which all men must 
W. 


These ideas constitute the one true ad- 
Vantage we have over the totalitarian world. 
They can bring us victory if we will only 
Make them vital forces in our domestic 
affairs and translate them into affirmative 
foreign policy. 


Progress to Chaos in Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I am including an editorial that 
appeared in the Monroe Evening Times 
on the subject of the farm bill. This is 
a timely editorial and has provoked con- 
Siderable discussion in Green County 
Which is within my congressional dis- 

ct. The editorial follows: 

Procress ro CHAOS 


Day by day, step by step, the Democrats 
and the rigid price prop bloc in Congress 
are maneuvering agriculture closer to a 
Position of no farm legislation which can 

relief this year. 

In fact, the whacking and carving 
achieved by the Senate-House conference 
Committee on the omnibous farm bill give 

appearance of deliberately contrived 
es to insure a veto of the final form of 
the bill when it reaches the White House. 

It was interesting to note that on every 
fase where pressure has been applied by 
Special interest Members of Congress, the 
Conferees caved in. Their excuse was that 
5 had to yield to get any form of bill at 


That certainly sounds like anything but 
Wise and sincere attempts at writing proper 
€gislation. 

It also was interesting to hear our friend, 

nator ELLENDER, a cotton State Democrat, 
declare offhandediy: “I think the President 
Will sign this bill. He's getting about every- 

he asked for, including the big thing, 

the soil bank. Of course, there are a couple 
Of little gadgets he doesn't want.” 

„Wie are not sure what ELLENDER mean by 

gadgets.” If he was referring to the re- 

treat from flexible to high rigid price sup- 

„ he was insulting the intelligence of 

American farmers, the President, those 

Who have worked for a genuine solution to 

2 surpluses, and those Senators who voted 

or flexible support. 

© administration's farm program was 

mted as a studied proposal for trying to 

© supports realistic, for moving agricul- 

toward the goal of every farmer—100 

mt parity in the market place. It was 

not whimsical, nor was it political in the 

Sense of a bill to woo votes. 
it been the latter, you can be cer- 
there would have been plenty of “pie 
the sky" promises and extra subsides. 

It could be that the opposition strategists 
are being just a little too cute this time. 
By Kicking the farm bill around in the hope 
Bag: its battered final version would put 

Eisenhower in a vulnerable political spot, 
have just about made certain there 

Will be no farm legislation at this session. 
We think the farmers deserve something 
better than that at the hands of Congress. 
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We think Mr. Eisenhower would have been 
willing to sign any legislation which seemed 
to promise help for the farmers this year, 
even if the administration was obliged to 
accept various compromise plans and differ- 
ences of opinion. 

But when the main purposes of the legisla- 
tion is killed, when the principal structure 
is destroyed in favor of a return to the very 
measures which put the farming industry in 
its present position, it scarcely seems possible 
that Mr. Eisenhower can avoid a veto. To 
approve such legislation without a fight 
would be a betrayal to the farmers. 


Bulganin Assailed for Treachery in World 
War II— Polish Patriots Refused Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to direct the attention of the Members 
of the House to a very significant article 
that appeared in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. It is 
an attack upon Premier Nikolai Bul- 
ganin for his utter disregard of a plea 
to help 50,000 Polish patriots during the 
63-day Warsaw uprising against the 
Nazis in August 1944. Because these 
charges are leveled by one who was in a 
position to know, they cannot be passed 
off as irresponsible or false. 

The reason behind Bulganin’s refusal 
to help these courageous Polish patriots 
is not difficult to fathom. There is no 
doubt, and subsequent events bare this 
out, that the Kremlin was intent on 
carving up for itself the Polish nation. 
Bulganin and company did not want the 
uprising to succeed. The obstacles and 
difficulties they placed in the path of 
Success doomed the uprising. 

Mr. Speaker; this is the same Bulganin 
that today prates about peaceful inten- 
tions of his government. He is the same 
man, in company with his boss Khrush- 
chev, who is now knocking on the doors 
of nations all around the globe holding 
out the hand of friendship. It is well 
to remind those who would clasp it that 
history records this same hand as one 
of cold-blooded, black treachery. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing statement of Sir John Slessor, 
wartime air marshal of England: 

BRITISH LEADER ASSAILS BULGANIN ON 

War II Act 

KOENIGSWINTER, West Germany, April 15.— 
Marshal of the Air Force Sir John Slessor, 
one of Britain’s wartime air chiefs, today 
lashed out at Soviet Premier Nikolai Bul- 
ganin for having a leading responsibility 
for the coldest blooded, blackest hearted bit 
of treachery” of World War II. 

“This was Russia's refusal to help 50,000 
Polish patriots during the 63-day Warsaw 
uprisings against the Nazis in August 1944," 
he said. 

Slessor, who retains his rank by courtesy 
although he has retired from the Air Force, 
was addressing the German-English Society 
here while Bulganin and Russian Communist 
Party Chief Nikita Khrushchev were on their 
way to Britain for a visit. 
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He recalled that in 1944 he was responsible 
for supplying the Polish resistance army led 
by Gen. Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski, This had 
to be done from Italy, 800 miles away, over 
enemy territory “when the other so-called 
mas was in the suburbs of Warsaw,” Slessor 

(At one time the Soviet Government, whose 
troops were outside the city, objected to 
British and American planes landing on So- 
viet soil after dropping supplies to the in- 
surgeants because it said it did not want to 
associate itself in any way with what is called 
“the adventure in Warsaw.”) 

“The man who had a leading responsibility 
at that time in what in my view is the cold- 
est-blooded, blackest-hearted bit of treach- 
ery in the whole history of war is a man called 
Bulganin,” Slessor said. 

(At that time Bulganin was Soviet repre- 
sentative on the Moscow-sponsored Polish 
Committee of Liberation which, unlike the 
exile government in London, condemned the 
uprising as premature.) 

Discussing Russia’s recent disarmament 
proposal in London, which he attributed to 
Bulganin, Slessor said: “There is only one 
thing we should carry in the foreground of 
our minds—never trust a Russian Commu- 
nist further than you can kick him.” 


Pan-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, Pan- 
American Day, the day before yesterday, 
should have reminded us of the reasons 
that bring together the various American 
Republics and cause them on this his- 
toric day to celebrate their solidarity and 
the common interests that bind them to- 
gether. 

One hundred and thirty years ago, 
Simon Bolivar gave impetus to the idea of 
pan-Americanism at the Congress of 
Panama. It was chiefiy through his 
efforts, at this Congress, that the blue- 
print for inter-American cooperation 
was drawn. 

Bolivar’s dream became a reality at the 
first Inter-American Conference, held 
in Washington, in 1890; for it was at this 
assemblage of American States that the 
cornerstone of pan-Americanism was 
laid with the establishment of the Pan 
American Union. 


Later Inter-American Conferences 


provided a firm foundation for the 


growth and expansion of hemispheric 
cooperation, and at Bogota in 1948, the 
Ninth Inter-American Conference gave 
permanent structure and authority to 
the already proven system of pan-Amer- 
icanism by establishing the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

Each successive conference contributed 
positive achievements to the structure. 
As the system grew the American Re- 
publics have shown their ability to work 
together to promote peace and secu- 
rity; they have agreed that international 
law and good faith should govern their 
future relations; and they have provided 
for cooperative action for economic, 
social and cultural development, 
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It was appropriate that on the 66th an- 
niversary of the establishment of the 
Pan American Union that the American 
Republics should express their con- 
fidence that this inter-American system, 
which is based on the equality of all 
American States and has promoted fel- 
lowship and mutual cooperation amongst 
its members for so many years, shall 
continue to progress and to contribute to 
hemispheric welfare and security in the 
future. 


The Problem of Security in Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Edwin 
F. Schleifer of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
called my attention to a recent article 
by George E. Sokolsky entitled “British 
Take More Realistic View of Red Infil- 
tration.” Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the article, as follows: 


I am now reading the speeches that were 
delivered at the 20th congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, which 
started all the hub-bub of making a bum 
out of Stalin. The speeches are long and 
tiresome. Khrushchev’s speech runs 116 
pages which ls a lot of talk under any cir- 
cumstance. 

It is a labor to little real purpose, perhaps 
more valuable for a Ph. D. than a journalist, 
because no matter what was said, it brought 
important changes not only within Russia 
but in nearly all countries. These speeches 
are being used as an excuse for more inten- 
sive neutralism and have become an em- 
barassment to such a government as the 
present one in Great Britain which, in effect, 
is being invaded by the topmost Russian 
Officials in one of the most brilliantly 
planned publicity stunts designed to shape 
world public opinion. 

Another document before me is the State- 
ment on the Findings of the Conference of 
Privy Councillors on Security.” It is not the 
report that was made to the British Govern- 
ment but a summary of it issued to the pub- 
lic as a white paper. 

The conference “pointed out that, whereas 
once the main risk to be guarded against was 
espionage by foreign powers carried out by 
professional agents, today the chief risks are 
presented by Communists and by other per- 
sons who for one reason or another are sub- 
ject to Communist influence, The Commu- 
nist faith overrides a man’s normal loyalties 
to his country and induces the belief that 
it is justifiable to hand over secret informa- 
tion to the Communist Party or to the Com- 
munist foreign power. This risks from Com- 
munists is not, however, confined to party 
members, elther open or underground, but 
extends to sympathizers with communism.” 

This has been the attitude of American 
Congressional committees since Martin Dies 
and is called by the Communists, McCarthy- 
ism. In the last sentence of the quotation it 
is assumed that the fellow-traveler is as 
wicked as the member of the party and the 
only way to establish a fellow-traveler ac- 
cording to nearly 20 years of investigation, 
has been by association. 

While guilt by association always leads to 
great injustices, it is only right that a gov- 
ernment should resolve some doubts in its 
own favor, what it amounts to is a decision 
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that when in doubt, there should be no em- 
ployment. 

This report was prepared by members of 
both parties, including Earl Jowitt who wrote 
a book in defense of Alger Hiss; nevertheless 
its 15th paragraph contains a statement of 
the rights of the government over the rights 
of the individual which almost amounts to 
a corstitutinal change in Great Britain: 

“The conference is of the opinion that in 
deciding these difficult and often borderline 
cases, it is right to continue the practice of 
tilting the balance In favor of offering greater 
protection to the security of the state rather 
than in the direction of safeguarding the 
rights of the individual. They recommend 
that an individual who is living with a wife 
or husband who is a Communist or a Com- 
munist sympathizer may, for that reason 
alone, have to be moved from secret work, 
and that the same principle should be ap- 
plied in other cases of a like nature.“ 

The Russians sure have changed our world 
even against our wishes. No such statement 
would have appeared in an Official British 
report two generations ago. 


Address of Hon. Clair Engle at Annual 
Convention of National Wildlife Fed- 


eration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the biggest meetings in the conservation 
field is the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation State affil- 
iates. It is attended by delegates repre- 
senting 3 million sportsmen and lay con- 
servationists throughout the Nation. 

This year’s convention was held last 
month in New Orleans, just prior to the 


North American Wildlife Conference. 


The keynote speaker at the 20th an- 
nual convention was our colleague, the 
chairman of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

A distinguished, conservationist, the 
Honorable CLR Encre, of California, 
advised members of one of the largest 
conservation groups to get behind an 
affirmative program of conservation leg- 
islation instead of concentrating on 
winning negative victories. 

An audience of 250 heard his speech. 
Among them were delegates from State 
wildlife federations and sportsmen’s 
leagues, together with the leaders of 
practically all the national conservation 
organizations—the Izaak Walton League 
of America; Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute; International Association of Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners; 
the Wilderness Society; National Parks 
Association; National Audubon Society; 
the Wildlife Society; American Fisher- 
ies Association; Sport Fishing Institute; 
Nature Conservancy; American Forestry 
Association; American Nature Associa- 
tion; Sierra Club, and others. 

I am sure my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in this important and timely ad- 
dress, which follows: 
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Hon. Cram Encie. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Woodward, for that very complimentary 
introduction. I am not only flattered by 
that fine introduction but I am also proud 
and happy to be here. 

I am not quite sure whether or not you 
are prepared for a serious discussion tonight 
but I am convinced that within the confines 
of this room there is a deeper concentration 
of real conservationists than you could get 
into a room of comparable size anywhere 
else in the country. 

Of course, I hope that you ladies here do 
not mind listening to legislation for I have 
been informed by the toastmaster that the 
ladies are the real conservationisis—they not 
only believe in it but they have to put up 
with their husbands who believe in it and 
go out hunting and fishing and leave them 
as widows. 

I am going to talk to you tonight as a 
legislator who deals in conservation. Even- 
tually, in ali of these problems, we have to 
get down to the point where somebody writes 
a bill. I always say to people who talk 
to me about legislation that I can aways 
give them the first line, “Be it enacted by 
the Senate and House of Representatives,” 
and that is where I stop and say that they 
can take it from there. 

Many of the things you want to achieve 
as conservationists can only be achieved 
through legislation. It is important there- 
fore that conservation-minded people be in- 
formed on legislation affecting their inter- 
ests and skilled in the use of the legislative 
process. 

I would like to start with the last session 
of this Congress and comment briefly on 
three major pieces of legislation which I 
know were of great importance to you. One 
was the mining bill. Another was the de- 
feat of the Echo Park Dam and the third 
had to do with the Pittman-Robertson funds. 
I would like to mention each of those, not 
in detail, because I am sure that most of 
you are famillar with them, but because 
they. teach a lesson about the problems of 
legislation. 

With reference to the mining legislation, 
there are two things that I would like to say 
to you about that. The first is that in that 
legislation, for the first time, we took a step 
toward getting ahead of this mining-claim 
problem so we will not be constantly lagging 
behind as in the past. Over the last 5 or 6 
years, the mining claims filed upon the pub- 
lic-land areas of this country in the national 
forests and on the public domain have in- 
creased from some 4,000 to over 166,000 
claims. Quite obviously, if we did not do 
something about setting up procedures for 
knocking off the old and stale claims, we were 
going to fall constantly behind. We got 
started toward holding even. 

The second thing that I want to mention 
about that legislation—and it is significant— 
is the kind of support that it had. I would 
like to read to you what the committee report 
said about the organizations supporting the 
legislation: = 

“The language of the bill, as reported, has 
been developed with the support and coop- 
eration of both the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Interior. K 

“Included in a long list of national, State, 
and local groups and individuals supporting 
this legislation are the following: 

“American Mining Congress, American 
Federation of Labor, Independent Timber 
Farmers of America, American Forestry As- 
sociation, Western Lumber Manufacturers, 
National Wildlife Federation, Sports Afield, 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
National Farmers Union, Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, the Izaak Walton League of 
America, the National Grange, Northwest 
Mining Association, Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain Sportsmen's Association, Western For- 
est Industries Association, Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association, United Sattes 
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Chamber of Commerce, Society of American 
Foresters, and the American Nature Asso- 
ciation.” 

This seems to me to set an example and a 
Pattern for action for other and further 
Successful legislation that should be fol- 
lowed in the future. When I get down to the 
next phase of this discussion, the problem 
Still before us, I will further comment with 

t to that. 

I think this was the finest example of 
CSoperative action among those interested in 
Public land problems in the United States 

t I have seen in the 13 years that I have 

n in the Congress. This organization and 
all of the others that took part have a right 
Not only to be proud of what they accom- 
Plished in getting it passed but they also 
can be proud of the unusual cooperation 
among the various users of the great public 

d area that they secured in getting it done. 

T refer next to the defeat of the Echo Park 

by deletion from the upper Colorado 

F: ver project. This, of course, was a major 
ictory for conservation; it did not occur 

8 ‘use you convinced any of the sponsors 
t the bill that they ought to take it out of 

kas ere on its merits. It occurred because they 
1 ere convinced that they could not pass the 
*gislation through the House of Representa- 
ves unless it were deleted. That bill passed 


AN to 1 with Echo Park in it. Then it passed 
e United States Senate by a vote of 58 to 
» better than 2 to 1, with Echo Park in it. 
ut then what happened? 
how's is an interesting commentary as to 
$ w things are done legislatively. I walked 
P to one of my friends from Ohio one day 
and said, “Are you going to vote for the upper 
canerado Basin project?” He said, “No; I 
He oot do it. Isaid, “Why can't you do it?” 
fro Bald. “Because I have a stack of letters 
dacs the various conservation groups in my 
trict and I cannot spend all of this next 
rand explaining to them why I voted for 


bertiempiy boiled down to this: He had no 
pr leular interest in the legislation—the 
ject was not in his district—he was not 
Or f to gain anything by it for his district 
tere is people; but if he voted for it he suf- 
an ed a very definite detrimental effect in his 
ors by having to go out and explain to all 
Tone conservation groups why he did it. 
ere were just enough people like that in 
Pres House of Representatives so that they 
in ld not pass the legislation with Echo Park 
ay and so it was taken out. 

t la to the lasting credit, in my opinion, of 
Serv represented here and of the other con- 
there groups throughout the country, 
la t after Echo Park Dam was taken out and 
1 Nguage protecting the national parks was 
their od. that these organizations withdrew 

Opposition. 

A at was clearly stated on the floor of the 

Ouse the other day. 
th y is it that conservation groups can 
Such significant power in one instance 
then seem to completely spin their 
ls in getting action in other instances? 
tu © matter of the Pittman- Robertson 
leaves is simply a lesson that we should not 
We e money lying around in Washington. 
8 lucky indeed that we got it in time 
ana that somebody did not lay hands on it 
tio Make a distribution of it in other direc- 
Weare, We will not let so many years go by 
An. I hope, in letting that money pile up. 
l Now, I think that the conservation groups 
the something about their strength in 
ha Preceding session of Congress. They 
de some solid accomplishments to talk 
Feat t and in which they can certainly take 
1 pride. This session that strength 
hould be consolidated and put into afirm- 


Whee 


ative action, 
rohat do we have coming up in this ses- 
fo n? We have legislation relating to funds 

r Tecreation in the national forests. Let 


Senate Interior Committee by a vote of- 
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me give you the history of that legislation 
going back for 6 years. 

We had a Co from Arkansas 
who first introduced that legislation. That 
was in the 81st Congress, 6 years ago. It was 
called the Tackett bill and didn't pass. 
Then it was called the Baker bill and that 
bill died. Now we have a number of similar 
bills pending by Mercaur and others. We 
realize the need for that legislation with 
45 million recreational visits to the national 
forests in this land, an acceleration of 2 and 
3 times since the end of the last war. We 
know that the budget for the Forest Service 
has been inadequate for recreational pur- 
poses even though it has been increased in 
the past several years from $611,000 to $1.6 
million in the budget of 1956. 

We have a mission 66 for the Park Service 
and I am sure that you people are familiar 
with that, too, if not with all of the details, 
at least with the general concept and objec- 
tives of that legislation. 

Why is it that conservation organizations 
that can defeat the Echo Park Dam legis- 
lation and cause amendment to the 1872 
mining law cannot move a simple bill call- 
ing for earmarking of a percentage of funds, 
not to exceed $514 million for forest rev- 
enues for recreation? 

I think that it is because we have failed to 
realize what the legislative difficulties are. 

For instance, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee sits there and says, We don't like this 
business of earmarking funds for we then 
do not have any control over them.” The 
members on the Agricultural Committee 
have also said that they are opposed to doing 
it. In addition, recreation is hard to sell in 
Washington. When we were running a 
thirty-five and forty million-dollar military 
budget, people thought that they had better 
get some of this money into the Treasury 
rather than putting it in recreation. Recrea- 
tion is a hard program to sell. It is hard 
to sell to some of these hard-fisted Congress- 
men who are worrying about the budget and 
about taxes. 


We need some self-help provisions (as 1 


call them) in this legislation. I think that 
we have got to do two things—first, we have 
to get around the opposition of the Appro- 
priations Committee and, second, then we 
have to put in some self-help insofar as the 
national forest users are concerned. If we 
get those two things put in the bill, then 
we might begin to move forward. My bill in 
this respect says that the money shall be 
earmarked but shall be appropriated each 
year by the Appropriations Committee. That 
is not quite as good as just slicing it off in 
a direct appropriation but it is going a half 
step. Our experience has been—and this 
legislation is drafted on the basis of similar 
legislation for the improving of grazing for 
I almost took the language right out of the 
statute and applied it to this situation 
that if we ever get an earmarking of funds 
we are well on the way to getting them. 

The history has been that money comes 
along because the earmarking acts as a man- 
date to the Appropriations Committee. 

I think that we are going to have great 
difficulty in the self-help field with those pro- 
visions which would require a general license 
for the use of recreational areas in the na- 
tional forests by all the users. That is some- 
thing that is hard to administer in the first 
place and it is also going to get tremendous 
opposition, I think, from some of the sports- 
men’s groups. 

I had a gimmick out in my area that the 
Forest Service will not go for but which is 
a good one. They issue the campfire permits 
and I said, “Why not charge a dollar for 
those?“ The Forest Service said that they 
do not Issue the permits in all of the States, 
I said, So what? Forty percent of the visita- 
tions in the national forests occur in the 
three Western States and if we get that 
money in and earmark it for recreational 
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activities, at least it will help.” Those are 


Just suggestions and there may be other ways 


of doing it, but in any case provision must 
be written which will require some user par- 
ticipation in the costs of recreation; that is 
what I call self-help. 

With the Water Pollution Control Act ex- 
Piring this year, we are going to have to get 
something done on that. The time is coming 
very soon when we won't have any game fish 
in the major streams in this country unless 
we stop the pollution of those streams. Mr. 
BLATNIK has that legislation. It is good leg- 
islation, and I feel sure that it will get 
through in some form before the present law 
expires. I am not so sure that he will get his 
hundred million annually for construction 
grants, but he will get something fairly 
close to it. 

Now, in hurrying along I want to talk to 
you about another subject that will be before 
you and on which legislation has not as yet 
been drafted—that is the matter of military 
reservations on public lands. We have found 
out that military establishments are stepping 
out, especially in the Western States, and 
blocking out huge portions of our country for 
military uses and in some instances as special 
hunting preserves. 

The Defense Department agencies have 
withdrawn lands which in total area exceed 
the States of Massachusetts, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, and Delaware combined. If the 
withdrawals of the Corps of Engineers are 
added, then the total acreage of the State of 
Connecticut could be added to that. If the 
present applications of defense agencies are 
approved, there will be added to the list of 
lands permanently withdrawn from multiple 
use and development an area totaling in size 
the States of New Jersey, Rhode Island, plus 
50 Districts of Columbia. Therefore, if they 
keep what they now have and what they have 
applied for, they would have an area equiva- 
lent to a strip of land 14 miles wide from New 
York to San Francisco. I told them that if 
they couldn’t hit that kind of a strip with 
their bombers, then I don't know how we 
were going to win any war. 

We undertook to find out what kind of an 
operation we were up against with reference 
to these military withdrawals and here is 
what we learned: 

We found out that a defense agency, by 
writing an application, simply by the stroke 
of the pen, can reserve various areas of lands 
in the western part of the United States out 
of the public domain area and that there is 
no other agency in the Government that has 
the power or the ability to pass upon the 
necessity for that military use. The Interior 
Department appeared before our committee 
and said they were in no position to weigh 
the question of military necesity. They said 
that they simply had to take the word of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force for it. 

In the hearings we pressed the defense 
agencies on multiple uses of the withdrawn 
areas. The Navy in particular began to con- 
cede concession. after concession.. In the 
beginning they claimed they needed the 
land forever and no one else could use it. 

Now, what they have conceded to date is 
that withdrawal will not be necessary for 
longer than 10 years and that the reserva- 
tions sought are really just for the use of 
airspace above the land and that grazing 
could continue on a 12-month basis. They 
would let the cattle in. If a cow gets killed 
they can pay for her. They will also allow 
special periods for spring and fall roundups, 
when the stockmen themselves can go in. 
They agree that established seasons for hunt- 
ing and fishing can be observed under State 
laws; that game counts and related meas- 
ures for game conservation can be carried 
out by responsible State officials in the area; 
that substantial mining operations can be 
continued; and that the area can be opened 
for recreation and prospecting puropses dur- 
ing the weekends. 
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The result of all this is that by this kind 
of investigation we have established the basis 
for multiple use of these defense areas even 
when they are taken over for defense pur- 


poses. 

However, in my mind, that does not go to 
the real root of the problem and we are go- 
ing to have to do something further. For 
that reason I am having legislation drafted 
which will do three things, and when it is 
drafted I am going to submit it to many of 
the leaders who are here at this meeting 
tonight. 

The first thing that this legislation will 
provide is that when public land is taken over 
by an executive agency under a withdrawal 
and then thereafter becomes surplus, the 
lands will be returned to the department 
from which it was taken so that it oan again 
become a part of the public domain. Most 
people do not know that after they take 
over these areas and then declare them sur- 
plus, the property then goes to the General 
Services Administration and is put up for 
sale. I say that this is a fine way to break 
up the public land areas of this country 
and it can also be the basis for some high 
and mighty finagling with reference to tak- 
ing over valuable pieces of the public land 
areas of our country. We are going to stop 
that. 

Secondly, the measure will provide that no 
land can be withdrawn from public domain 
status by any department or executive agency 
without approval of the Congress unless the 
area involved is 5,000 acres or less. The pur- 
pose of that provision will be to return and 
restore control of the public lands to the 
Congress of the United States. 

As a third item, this legislation will re- 
quire that whenever public land areas are 
taken over for these special purposes, such 
as the Navy, Army or for Air Force use, 
that publication in the Federal Register 
will be required to set for the other multiple 
uses that can be made of it, such as grazing, 
mining, lumbering, sports activities, recrea- 
tion, and at what times and under what con- 
dition. The purpose of this provision is to 
require of the executive agencies, where they 
show a clear need in the public interest for 
a part of the public domain, that there be 
a sharing in use when such can occur con- 
sistently with the limited use for which the 
property is taken. 

When we draft and pass that legislation I 
think that we will be a long way toward 
the settlement of some of these problems. 

We are also doing something in connection 
with the protection of wildlife refuges. No 
sale or disposition of such lands should be 
made without the consent of Congress. We 
want to earmark a portion of the duck stamp 
funds in order to be sure that that money 
is used for the acquisition of additional 
refuges as was intended when the duck 
hunters supported the duck stamp tax, 

Legisiation has been drafted for a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system. I 
have had an opportunity to examine the 
legislation in draft form and it will be intro- 
duced in one form or another. I am im- 
pressed with the importance of that because 
of a trip I made into the high Sierras this 
last fall. Even upon the very top of the 
Sierras there were jeep tracks. The jeep 
is opening up all of the areas of the pub- 
lic lands, national forests and otherwise, and 
unless some action is taken we are not going 
to have for very long a true wilderness area 
left in this country. 

All of this legislation which I mentioned 
will operate in the same direction. The ob- 
jective is the limiting of executive control 
over the puble land areas of the Nation and 
placing the control of those areas more di- 
rectly in the Congress of the United States. 
If we say that an area cannot be reserved 
for military purposes without the consent 
of Congress, or you say a refuge cannot be 
sold without consent of Congress, or that 
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wilderness areas once established cannot be 
changed, abolished or reduced without the 
consent of Congress, then to that extent we 
have limied the authority and action of the 
executive agencies, and placed that discre- 
tion in the Congress. 

Now, the problem is how far can we go in 
returning the control and restoring the con- 
trol of the public lands to the Congress of 
the United States without destroying or im- 
properly limiting executive freedom of action 
with reference to the administration of those 
lands in the public interest. We need a 
proper balance and in order to determine 
what that is we are going to have to, in the 
next few years, reevaluate the whole question 
of public land use. I am in hopes that some 
day we can write another piece of legislation 
which has been in my mind for a good long 
time which will set up the procedures for 
establishing the priorities of use of these 
public land areas for water conservation, 
recreation, lumbering, grazing, mining and 
whatever other uses may be made. 

I have often said to my conservation 


‘friends that in my opinion they spend too 


much of their time in winning negative vic- 
tories. I believe it is much more important 


‘to have an affirmative program that encom- 


passes all of these things they seek to pro- 
tect in negative victories. I would like to go 
one step further and say that I would like 
to see the conservationists tackle a real af- 
firmative program such as set forth in the 
bills I have discussed and use your new 
found strength and unity in putting that 
affirmative program through Congress. 

I would like to say to you, in connection 
with the 5 or 6 pieces of legislation that I 
have mentioned, that I hope that this great 
organization - will undertake to follow 
through and help us in implementing these 
programs; that you will undertake to study 
the problems, to aid in drafting, introducing 
and supporting legislation which is designed 
to carry out those programs, and that you 
will continue to maintain an active and 
vigorous liaison with the other interested 
groups of all kinds. I hope that you will 
develop closer and more friendly relation- 
ships with the larger mining organizations, 
the livestock organizations, lumber organi- 
zations and water utilization groups with 
whom such excellent cooperation occurred 
last year on the multiple use mining bill. 

I would like to take this occasion to again 
thank you for the opportunity of being here 
and to say to you that I am sure that we are 
in a position to move forward more construc- 
tively, more actively and more aggressively 
than we have ever done before in the field 
of consideration with the kimd of leadership 
represented here and with the growing unity, 
strength and legislative know-how of this 
and other conservation organizations. 


Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein my own remarks, in part, de- 
livered at the 135th anniversary cele- 
bration of Greek Independence Day at 
Fitchburg, Mass., on March 25, 1956. 

This memorable event was arranged 
and very ably conducted by the Greek 
Orthodox Community at Fitchburg and 
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was attended by the distinguished mayor 
of the city, Hon. Hedley Bray; the promi- 
nent and capable Greek-American leader 
and businessman, Mr. Charles Kotsil- 
ibas Davis; the beloved paster of the 
church, Rev. John Michalides, who gave 
the invocation; and a large number of 
representative citizens of the community 
and city. 

I was most graciously introduced on 
the inspiring occasion by the able radio 
announcer and commentator, Chris M. 
Nikitas, of station WEIM, which carried 
my address on its facilities: 

REMARKS IN Part OF HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AT 135TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE AT 
FITCHBURG, MARCH 25, 1956 
“The forcible removal, exile, and imprison- 

ment of Archbishop Makarios, a great spir- 
itual leader and prelate, who exemplifies the 
political ideals as well as the profound re- 
ligious beliefs of millions of honest, law- 
abiding, democratic-minded people, is 
shocking to the conscience of the free 
world,” said Congressman PHILBIN at the 
135th anniversary celebration of Greek In- 
dependence held at Fitchburg last night. 

“This outrage parallels the cases of Cardi- 
nal Mindzenty and Archbishop Stepinac, who 
were so shamefully persecuted by Red Com- 
munists. It is almost beyond belief that 
such ruthless persecution could occur in the 
free world,” he said. 

“It is most deplorable that our Government 
should have been linked to this disgraceful 
incident in any way, but recent events dem- 
onstrate that in the minds of many people 
overseas,” he asserted, “we are sharing the 
blame with the perpetrators of this dass 
tardly act, and other abuses of colonialism. 

“The charge that communism is responsi- 
ble for Cyprus is ridiculous. The Greeks 
have fought communism with great vigor 
and success. Cyprus is the product of @ 
brave people's aspirations for self-govern- 
ment,” said PHILBIN, 

“It is not enough for our Government to 
express sympathetic concern. If we would 
promote peace and collective security in the 
Middle East, we should move vigorously to 
secure the release of Archbishop Makarios, 
and to urge that the Cyprus question be con- 
sidered on a basis of decency and fairness, 
and that no further violence and brutality 
be visited upon religious leaders and others 
who are seeking by legitimate means to se“ 
cure the historic right of self-determinatio® 
for which many nations have struggled and 
sacrificed. 

“I have urged the State Department not 
only to use its good offices, but to do every“ 
thing in its power, to bring about the re- 
lease of Archbishop Makarios and a peaceful 
solution to the Cyprus problem and also to 
strive for collective security so urgently 
needed in the Middle East,” PHILBIN de- 
clared. 

Purmsrn hailed the Greek people in this 
country for their “loyal citizenship and theif 
eagerness to serve the Nation in war an 

." "You may well be proud of your 
fine contributions,” he said. 

“Greek Independence Day brings vividly 
to mind,” Pm continued, “the tireless 
and unselfish devotion of the Greek people 
to the cause of liberty and recalls the great 
debt which democracy and civilization ow® 
to Greece for its imperishable benefits to 
every field of our way of life throughout the 


Tracing world history, the Clinton con“ 
gressman said: “Take the Greeks out of his- 
tory and there would be no. civilization- 
Classic Greek culture developed and gave 
to the world the philosophy, the ethics, the 
science, the art and literature, the medicine 
the astronomy, the mathematics, the prin- 
ciples of government and politics, and splr- 
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itual values that form an indispensable foun- 

tion stone of our modern society. You 
Must ever be proud of this heritage of gran- 
deur. The American people will ever be 
Sratetul for it.” 


Understanding the School Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Paul A. Freund, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Harvard Uni- 
Versity Law School, recently wrote two 
ou ding articles concerning the Su- 
preme Court segregation decisions. In 
these articles, Professor Freund, who is 
dne of the Nation's leading experts on 
Constitutional law, presented in a dig- 
of ed, scholarly manner the background 
hi the Court's decision. I think he has 
t the nail squarely on the head. 
fessor Freund points out that every 
Contention now advanced against the 
Coresation opinion was presented to the 
urt in lengthy briefs and oral argu- 
€nts, and that the Court repeatedly 
tponed its final decision in order to 
ve all interested parties an opportunity 
Present their views. 
t found especially gratifying his de- 
a of the Supreme Court itself as an 
ke titution of our free government when 
woe 
è Court interprets to us our own ideals 
implanted in the constitutional document 
they have flowered in our national life. 


be he members of the Court should not 
fore grammarians, who work out of 
i dictionary. Rather, they should be 
terpreters of principles of fact and 
ue as they apply to problems of the 
moment. ; 
thviewed in this perspective, one can see 
= t the decision of the Supreme Court 
tray entirelr in keeping with the best 
ditions of that institution. The segre- 
M Opinion, as Professor Freund sug- 


me simply followed in the “line of 
Pid of interpretation of the Con- 
tution - 


Tender leave to extend my remarks, 
ders lude the two articles, entitled “Un- 
ap tanding the School Decision,” which 
tor ared in the Christian Science Moni- 
Mende March 26 and 27. I hope all 
hae of this body will read and 
Th T this fine analysis of the situation. 
€ articles follow: 
the Christian Science Monitor of 
v March 26, 1956] 
00 NDERSTANDING THE SCHOOL Dectston—I 
Chie A. Freund, Charles Stebbins Fair- 
d professor of law, Harvard Law 
d l, Harvard University) 
are nanimous decisions of the Supreme Court 
ang uncommon enough in ordinary cases, 
When Pecially rare in extraordinary ones. 
in ue therefore, the unanimous decision 
tacks , School segregation cases provokes at- 
and n the Court for “judicial usurpation” 
“naked 


People have been badly tangled. The phrases 
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just quoted are taken from the Declaration 
of Constitutional Principles issued by 19 
Senators and 81 Representatives in the 
United States Congress. 

This declaration (popularly known as the 
“Southern Manifesto”) is only the latest and 
most dramatic item of evidence that we may 
be facing not only a crisis in race relations 
but—what could in the long run be even 
more shattering—a crisis in the role of the 
Supreme Court as the authoritative voice 
of our highest law. The latter threat, no 
less than the former, calls for the fullest 
possible measure of understanding. 

One thing can surely be said of the segre- 
gation cases: they were not hastily or 
thoughtlessly decided. Every contention now 
advanced against the decision was presented 
to the Court in briefs, running to hundreds 
of pages, and in oral argument. The Court 
was exceptionally deliberate in its treat- 
ment of this litigation. The cases“ were orig- 
inally set for argument in October 1952. 
Argument was postponed by the Court until 
December. In June 1953, the Court ordered 
the cases reargued at the following term, 
specifying certain questions, including his- 
torical inquiries, to be canvassed by counsel. 

In December 1953, the reargument took 
place. The Court was assisted not only by 
the unusually thorough briefs of the com- 
plainants and the defendant States but by 
a full-scale brief submitted by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell, in support of the complain- 
ants’ position. On May 17, 1954, the de- 
cision was finally handed down; but even 
then the Court avoided precipitate action. 
Stili another argument was ordered on the 
question of the form of relief. 

The attorneys general of all States requir- 
ing or permitting racial discrimination in 
public education were invited to present 
their views and the representatives of six 
States—Florida, North Carolina, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Maryland, and Texas—were in 
fact heard, in addition to the States directly 
involved in the cases—Kansas, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Delaware, and the District 
of Columbia. 

The judgment of the Court was announced 
on May 31, 1955, more than 3 years after the 
cases had been docketed there, and after 
every forewarning that a momentous deci- 
sion might be forthcoming, but still with 
forbearance in the order for enforcement. 
The NAACP had asked for decrees effective 
not later than the opening of the next school 
year. The Attorney General's brief had sug- 
gested decrees requiring plans to be -sub- 
mitted by the States within 90 days, “for 
ending. as soon as possible, racial segregation 
of pupils in public schools.” 

The Court took the more moderate course 
of directing the lower courts to enter “such 
orders and decrees consistent with this opin- 
jon as are necessary and proper to admit to 
public schools on a racially nondiscrimina- 
tory basis with all deliberate speed the 
parties to these cases.“ The phrase “delib- 
erate speed” is a term of legal art deriving 
from 18th century chancery practice, and 
not, as certain litterateurs surmised, from 
the haunting refrain in Francis Thompson's 
religious poem The Hound of Heaven: “De- 
liberate speed, majestic instancy.” 

‘The literary reference does, however, serve 
by contrast to underscore the judicious re~ 
straint shown by the Court. Majestic in- 
stancy would have been too heroic a demand 
for mortal men faced with genuine prob- 
lems of school districting, allotment of fa- 
cilities, transfer of teachers, grading of 
pupils, and similar administrative burdens, 
Nevertheless the opinion made it plain that 
delay for reasons of community nonaccept- 
ance would not be legitimate. “But it 
should go without saying,” the opinion of 
Chief Justice Warren declared, “that the 
vitality of these constitutional principles 
cannot be allowed to yield simply because 
of disagreement with them.” 
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Those who disagree with the decision on 
constitutional grounds argue that it is not 
justified by either the language or the his- 
tory of the 14th amendment. The Con- 
gressmen's declaration, for example, states: 
“The original Constitution does not men- 
tion education. Neither does the 14th 
amendment nor any other amendment.” 

This, of course, is true. The 14th amend- 
ment provides that “No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son the equal protection of the laws.“ 

But the argument from the silence of the 
Constitution about education proves much 
too much. It is the very essence of the Con- 
stitution that it speaks in generalities like 
“equal protection of the laws,” and it is the 
very essence of the judicial process that it 
must apply the generalities to the concrete 
facts of experience. Nowhere does the Con- 
stitution mention agriculture; are there then 
literalists who would conclude that Congress 
is out of bounds in debating Federal price 
supports for agricultural commodities? 

Note, too, that the argument from the si- 
lence of the Constitution would rule out any 
Federal standard whatever for public educa- 
tion, the separate-but-equal standard no less 
than desegregation. In this respect the dec- 
laration is not free from ambiguity, for it 
quotes with apparent approval the separate- 
but-equal doctrine as an “established legal 
principle almost a century old.” It is not 
clear, that is, whether the “usurpation” by 
the Court is throught to begin when any 
facilities at all are required for the public 
education of Negroes, or equal facilities in 
separate schools, or admission without regard 
to race. 

The argument from the historical back- 
ground, rather than the text, of the 14th 
amendment, is subtler, and it leads to some 
basic questions about the nature of consti- 
tutional interpretation. To quote once more 
the declaration of the Members of Congress: 
“The debates preceding the submission of the 
14th amendment clearly show that there was 
no intent that it should affect the systems of 
education maintained by the States.“ 

Here there is a further ambiguity. If the 
meaning is that there was no specific, calcu- 
lated purpose to deal with education, the 
statement is undoubtedly true. If the 
meaning is that there was a specific, calcu- 
lated purpose to exclude education, the de- 
bates are plainer to the signers of the declara- 
tion than they were to the Court or to the 
Attorney General. The word used by Chief 
Justice Warren to describe the debates is 
“inconclusive.” This is hardly ~ 
in view of the relatively minor role of public 
education at the time, and the correspond- 
ingly fragmentary attention it received in the 
spacious discussions in Congress over priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens and equal 
protection of the laws. 

Most schooling in the South was private 
in 1868; for Negroes it was virtually non- 
existent there; and throughout the country 
the public-school system and compulsory 
education as we know it were in a rudimen- 
tary stage. The Congress which approved 
the 14th amendment did not foresee the de- 
velopment in education which has taken 
place and did not foreclose the participation 
by Negroes in that development on a plane 
of equality, for equal protection of the laws 
was adopted as a standard without excep- 
tions or exemptions. 

Even if the legislative history had shown 
More evidence than it did of an intention 
not to cover public education, the interpre- 
tation of the 14th amendment would not 
necessarily be circumscribed by that senti- 
ment. The Founding Fathers in the conven- 
tion of 1787 voted down a proposal to au- 
thorize Congress to grant charters of incor- 
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poration. This negative vote did not later 
prevent. such charters from being granted 
and upheld, under general language which 
the framers approved. 

Very often, and very properly, the real in- 
tention of constitutional assemblies is to 
establish principles and to leave the hard 
questions of their applications to be worked 
out in the unknown future. Thereby trou- 
ble is not borrowed for the present, and the 
unfolding life of the future is not strait- 
jacketed. 2 

The process is misunderstood if it is 
thought to be peculiar to the 14th amend- 
ment. The sixth amendment, for example, 
provides that “the accused shall enjoy the 
right * * * to have the assistance of coun- 
sel for his defense.“ When this was formu- 
lated in 1789, the right of an accused person 
even to employ counsel to assist at his trial 
was denied in England for many types of 
crimes; not until 1836 was that right fully 
granted in England. 

With us, however, the guaranty has come 
to mean more than the right to have the 
assistance of counsel who is employed. It 
has come to mean, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, the right of an indigent defend- 
ant to have counsel appointed for him by 
the trial court. This is simply an illustra- 
tion of Chief Justice Hughes’ pronouncement 
in the famous mortgage moratorium case in 
1934: 

“It is no answer to say that this public need 
was not apprehended a century ago, or to 
insist that what the provision of the Consti- 
tution meant to the vision of that day it 
must mean to the vision of our time. If by 
the statement that what the Constitution 
meant at the time of its adoption it means 
today, it is intended to say that the great 
clauses of the Constitution must be confined 
to the interpretation which the framers, with 
the conditions and outlook of their time, 
would have placed upon them, the statement 
carries its own refutation.” 


From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 27, 1956 
UNDERSTANDING THE SCHOOL Dectston—II 
(By Paul A. Freund, Charles Stebbins Fair- 

child, professor of law, Harvard Law 

School, Harvard University) 

Is there, then, no criterion of meaning for 
the general guaranties of the Constitution? 
Must the Justices do what they are accused 
of doing in the Congressmen's declaration, 
substituting “personal, political, and social 
ideas for the established law of the land“? 

The answer is that as the function of a 
Justice is necessarily something more than 
to be a grammarian, it is decidediy less than 
to be a zealot. The Court interprets to us 
our own ideals implanted in the constitu- 
tional document, as they have flowered in 
our national life. Justice Holmes put a com- 
plex idea concisely, in speaking of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution: “Their signifi- 
cance is not formal; it is to be gathered not 
simply by taking the words and a dictionary, 
but by considering their origin and the line 
of their growth.” 

“The line of their growth” is a key to the 
understanding of the segregation cases. 
Whatever the purposes the 14th amendment 
may serve—and it has come to serve a good 
many collateral ones, such as the rule of 
“one thing, one tax“ in State taxation—its 
basic aim concerned equality of rights for 
Negroes. The development of that concept 
is a story of successive applications of the 
principle to a widening variety of practices. 

In 1880 the right to be included on juries 
was established. In 1917 racial restrictions 
in zoning laws were held invalid, despite the 
argument of the municipality that property 
values and public order required the dis- 
crimination. 

In 1927 the all-white primary election was 
ruled invalid, despite the argument of the 
State that primaries are a private political 
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affair. In a resembling some cur- 
rent protests, the brief of the State of Texas 
declared: “It must be remembered that 
nominating primaries were unknown at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution of 


the United States and of the Constitution of 


Texas in 1876 * * *. The question of parties 
and their regulation is a political one rather 
than legal.” 

Although the 15th amendment deals with 
the right of suffrage, Justice Holmes sald, for 
the Court: “We find it unnecessary to con- 
sider the 15th amendment, because it seems 
to us hard to imagine a more direct and 
obvious infringement of the 14th.” 

Then in 1938 a Negro applicant was ordered 
admitted to the law school of the University 
of Missouri, despite the State's offer to pay 
his tuition at a nondircriminating law school 
in a neighboring State. Since Missouri had 
no separate (and equal) law school for 
Negroes, the color line had to be broken in 
the State university. Mr. Justice McReyn- 
olds, who dissented from the opinion deliv- 
ered by Chief Justice Hughes, saw clearly 


enough the “line of growth” in education, 


and he did not like it. He said: 

“For a long time Missouri has acted upon 
the view that the best interest of her people 
demands separation of whites and Negroes in 
schools. Under the opinion just announced, 
I presume she may abandon her law school 
and thereby disadvantage her white citizens 
without impairing petitioner's opportunities 
for legal instruction; or she may break down 
the settled practice concerning separate 
schools and thereby, as indicated by experi- 
ence, damnify both races.“ 

All of these cases had their sequels, in 
which the Court turned back attempts to 
circumvent the decisions or to blunt their 
effect by differentiating them from cases 
coming before the courts. Much of the 
progress was made before World War II. 
Since then, in Korea and in military posts 
around the globe, as well as at home, we have 
extended the principle of .desegregation. 
The question before the Court in the school 
cases was whether the vital growth had come 
to an end in the educational sphere with the 
separate-but-equal doctrine or whether it 
carried through to desegregation. 

The Court could have answered in any of 
three ways. It could have answered as it 
did, finding that the principle of equality 
was not exhausted by separate but equal 
facilities; that as a Nation we had moved 
beyond that stage in profession and toa sub- 
stantial degree in practice; and that the real 
and painful difficulties of adjustment in 
certain areas would be given proper respect 
by alfowing time for administrative change- 
overs. 


The second possible choice for the Court 
would have been to leave the matter to 
Congress under the power to enforce the 
provisions of the 14th amendment. That 
course would have been the easiest for the 
Court to take, but it would not have been the 
most straightforward. 


The advances already made in applying 
the principle of equality had been achieved 
through resort to the Court, not to Congress: 
zoning, primaries, university education, 
Congress was not in the habit of taking re- 
sponsibility in this fleld, or indeed in any 
of the other ramifications of the 14th amend- 
ment as limits on the powers of the States. 
To have dropped the issue in the lap of 
Congress would have been extraordinary. 
Congress, on its part, could have been ex- 
pected to regard the issue as a judicial one 
and to play an Alphonse-Gaston game. 

The third possibility was to decide that 
education is not included in the guaranty of 
equal protection of the laws, or that the 
guaranty is satisfied by separate public 
schooling. This would have been a pro- 
nouncement that as people we do not rec- 
ognize fellowship in the educational process 
to be a minimum standard for governments 
to observe in our common life, that the vital 
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growth of the principle of equality has not 
carried to this point. 

Would we have been satisfied with this re- 
flection of our own better nature as a peo- 
ple? For it is just that better nature which 
we mean the Court to hold up to us in in- 
terpreting the Bill of Rights. A philosopher, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, once described thé 
Court's function in this way: 

“That Court is commissioned to interpret 
to us our own purposes, our own mean- 
ings. * * * And its teaching has “peculiar 
importance because it Interprets principles 
of fact and of value, not merely in the ab- 
stract, but also in their bearing upon the 
concrete, immediate problems which are, 
at any given moment, puzzling and dividing 
us.“ 

If the Court was wrong in the school cases 
it is because the Court misjudged our pres- 
ent-day ideal of equality in law. To judge 
the decision, therefore, is to Judge ourselves 
all of us, for the Constitution sets a com- 
mon, not a sectional, standard for the coun- 
try. That is why it is supremely important 
that we understand the meaning of the de- 
cision and the role of the Court in reaching 
it. That is why it is important, too, that 
those who believe the Court judged rightly, 
as well as the critics, should let their voices 
be heard. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Richard H. Rovere ap- 


peared in the Spectator of February 17 
1956: 


MACARTHUR AND TRUMAN 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
has for many years been addicted to the 
conspiracy theory of history. MacArthur i$ 
a true believer—not a rank-and-file one, 
but a commander, egocentric, messianic, ® 
true believer in himself. Like others of the 
breed, he finds it necessary to ascribe his 
disappointments, which have been numerous 
to base intrigue by the powers of darkness. 
This tendency is strikingly displayed in ® 
recent ex cathedra bock on MacArthur bY 
Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, of whom 
the great man says, in an endorsement of 
the work, “I know of no one better qualified 
than he intelligently to discuss * * my 
role in the stirring events which have en- 
compassed the Far East since the start 
World War II.“ The book is called Mac- 
Arthur: His Rendezvous With History, a 
it is illuminated by the view that not only 
the Far East but the world in general since 
1940 has been a stage for a titanic conflict 
between Douglas MacArthur and Satan in 
manifold disguises. One page 5 we are ad- 
vised that Frank Murphy, who in 1941 was 
High Commissioner of the Philippines and 
who later was one of the true ornaments 
the United States Supreme Court, "betra: 
his jealousy of MacArthur's stature in the 
islands by initiating a personal campaign 
of pressure on President Roosevelt to cause 
the general's removal.” The consequences 
of this removal were enormous—America® 
unpreparedness, Pearl Harbor, the loss of the 
Philippines, all the bloodletting from the 
Banda Sea to the Osumi Straits. Worse yet, 
life from 1941 on was just one betrayal of 
jealousy after another. Down they all go— 
all the large figures of the epoch: Roosevelt. 
Marshall, Bradley, Truman, Eisenhower, to 
name only the American traducers. 
with them fall innumerable smaller figures 
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lieutenants of the jealous ones, devil's disci- 
Ples, chore boys in such institutional con- 
Spiracies as the United States Navy, “the 
anti-MacArthur coterie in the State Depart- 
ment,” and the Communist Party, which, we 
learn, was plotting a public hanging of Mac- 
ur on the Capitol steps as long ago as 
1932. In the end, the entire United States 
is made to seem an instrument for the hu- 
Miliation of General MacArthur. 

There is tragedy here as well as high com- 
edy, for the truth of the matter is that there 
are elements of greatness in Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. He has served his country as a val- 
°rous and resourceful captain and as a 

ted proconsul. He has at times borne 

lf with splendor and has shown him- 
Self capable of commanding intense loyal- 
t There has always been about him 
something of the heaven-born“ general, to 
Use Pitt's phrase for Clive, whom MacArthur 
resembles in more ways than one. Yet the 

insists on making himself ridiculous. 

Ow, he has come up with a superplot in- 
Towing Guy Burgess and Donald Maclean. 

n a statement prompted by the publica- 
of Harry Truman's reminiscences of the 
charged to the 
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lean in these towering events. For 
Years, he writes in a commentary published 
Simultaneosuly in Life and the New York 
„ he “searched in vain for some logi- 
dal explanation for my abrupt relief from 
nd in the Fart East.” He could not, 
Course, be satisfied with such an expla- 
Ration as that Truman was doing what he 
u 8guidediy believed to be right. Truman 
or not formidable enough to be the source 
General MacArthur's mighty anguish. 
» MacArthur detects, in addition to the 
amspiracy involving Burgess and Maclean, 
nspiracy involving Mr. Truman, Gen- 
Marshall and Bradley, Averell Harri- 
and Dean Acheson, all of whom, he 
zap. had reason to persecute him. (Mar- 
and Bradley were “personally hostile to 
9 out of professional envy. Harriman de- 
eloped “prejudice” in the course of an in- 
lew in Tokyo early in the Korean war. 
j heson was against him, because he re- 
by “certain socialistic concepts” favored 
5 the State Department.) But knowledge 
this conspiracy did not put an end to Mac- 
Sie ur g search, which has only now ended, 
08 a deeper one. It was not until the re- 
Pas exposure of the British spies, Burgess 
d Maclean, that the true facts began to 
Unfold,” he writes. 
sho t facts? MacArthur's plot, which is 
In rtly to be investigated by the Senate's 
ternal Security Subcommittee, is not a 
Midd tidy one, at least in his telling of it in 
all Statement of last week. To credit it at 
ee one must share with MacArthur the as- 
1050 tion that the Peiping government in 
Was being made privy to the discussions 
Co erican policy in the National Security 
7 une and to the decisions emerging 
aan these discussions. MacArthur has no 
ta culty in making this assumption, for he 
h Persuaded that the Chinese would never 
Ave been foolish enough to engage him in 
tna if they had not “had definite advance 
«_ormation that my hands would be tied.” 
Y.“ MacArthur writes, “if he were cer- 
that we would continue to protect his 
bare and supply lines would a commander 
Chin dared to throw the full weight of the 
nese Army into Korea.” This much be- 
tas taken for granted, it is necessary only 
i Uncover the “links in the chain to our 
nemy in Korea through Peiping by way of 
Moscow,” 
Now to get Burgess and Maclean into the 
* MacArthur make a broad leap from the 
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enemy's knowledge of what was happening 
in Washington to his knowledge of what was 
going to happen in Korea. “General Walker 
complained constantly to me that the enemy 
was receiving prior information of his move- 
ments, We could find no leaks in Korea or 
Japan, Then suddenly one of my dispatches 
concerning the order of battle was published 
in a Washington paper within a few hours of 
its receipt.“ MacArthur is now convinced 
that Burgess and Maclean, “with access to the 
secret files,“ were responsible for this leak, 
and he takes this to prove that they must 
also have been responsible for the earlier de- 
cision of Peiping, and the later decision by 
President Truman. 

In his own statement, MacArthur does not 
identify the published dispatch or the Wash- 
ington newspaper responsible for the breach 
of security. But Courtney Whitney's book 
partially unlocks this mystery: On De- 
cember 30, 1950, at possibly the most crucial 
phase of the war against Red China in 
Korea, one of MacArthur's top-secret dis- 
patches to Washington giving intelligence on 
the order of battle was in part published 
verbatim in the Washington Post under the 
byline of a prominent columnist.” A check 
of the Washington Post of December 30, 1950, 
reveals that the columnist was Drew Pearson, 
whose work appears in hundreds of other 
newspapers; Pearson that day published part 
of what purported to be a report from Mac- 
Arthur's intelligence section dated Decem- 
ber 6, 1950. MacArthur's “few hours” turned 
out to be approximately 576, and it was not 
exactly one of his “dispatches concerning the 
order of battle,” but this is quibbling— 
there was a leak to Drew Pearson, and some- 
body was responsible. Who? Burgess and 
Maclean, clearly. “If they did not report to 
their Kremlin masters fully upon our secrets 
in the conduct of the war against the Com- 
munists in Korea, what then could have been 
their treasonable purpose?“ But was Drew 
Pearson one of their Kremlin masters? The 
question is not dealt with. 

The Pearson incident is the central one. 
It proves, retroactively, that Burgess and 
Maclean told the Chinese they would have a 
romp if they entered the war, (It has also 
been alleged by MacArthur and others that 
the North Koreans started the war because 
they knew of our policy decision to abandon 
Korea. MacArthur does not speculate on 
why, having seen us throw one policy de- 
cision to the winds, they placed such con- 
fidence in another.) And it reveals, finally, 
the reason for MacArthur's removal. Mac- 
Arthur says that when he could find “no 
leaks in Korea or Japan,” he promptly recom- 
mended that a treason trial be initiated to 
break up [the] spy ring responsible for the 
purloining of my top-secret reports to Wash- 

n.” And he goes on: “I believe that 
my demand that this situation be exposed, 
coming after the Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter 
White scandals, caused the deepest resent- 
ment * * * the case was never processed, 
and I was shortly relieved of my command.” 

Of such improbable stuff is MacArthur's 
plot made. It is not receiving any very 
serious consideration here. 


Reds Seek To Force Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it is much more than a coincidence that 
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the plan and program of the Communist 
Party and the plan and program of the 
National Association of the Advance- 
ment for Colored People regarding the 
question of segregation are so similar. 

It has already been pointed out on 
numerous occasions that the president, 
the chairman of the board, the honorary 
chairman, 11 of 28 vice presidents, the 
treasurer, 28 of 47 directors, the chair- 
man of the national legal committee, the 
executive secretary, the special counsel, 
the assistant special counsel, the south- 
east national secretary, the west coast 
secretary, the director of the Washing- 
tion bureau, and director of public rela- 
tions and 2 field secretaries, of the Na- 
tional Association for the Avancement of 
Colored People are listed in the files of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities as being connected with or- 
ganizations designated by the Attorney 
General as being subversive. 

The connection of this great number 
of officers and directors of the radical 
NAACP with subversive organizations 
has heretofore been indisputably es- 
tablished. Now comes still further evi- 
dence of the influence of the Communist 
Party in stirring up racial strife and 
hatred through attacks upon the segre- 
gated system under which whites and 
blacks have maintained peaceful and 
harmonious relations throughout the 
entire history of this country. 

Now comes the Attorney General of 
the State of Ohio and gives us the in- 
formation that his office has intercepted 
secret directives from a Communist Par- 
ty agency, seeking to enlist the young 
people of Ohio to join in the Communist 
Party's effort to promote racial strife in 
the United States. 

I read with much interest an editorial 
in the March 28 issue of the Metropoli- 
tan Herald, Atlanta, Ga., calling atten- 
tion to this effort on the part of the 
Communist Party to enlist American 
youth in the Communist Party program, 
and commending the Attorney General 
of Ohio for publicizing his discovery. 

I include this editorial from the 
Metropolitan Herald herewith as a part 
of these remarks: 

Rens SEEKS To Force INTEGRATION 

Newspapers, magazines, and leaders in 
other sections of the Nation have derided 
statements by Southern leaders and some 
Southern newspapers that Communists and 
radicals were responsible for much of the 
fanatical effort to force integration of the 
races in the South and for its resultant strife. 

The warnings of our thoughtful leaders 
have been ignored. They have been held up 
to scorn and ridicule. They have been called 
racists, bigots, and un-American. 

However, last Saturday, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Ohio dropped a dam- 
aging time bomb into the laps of those who 
have been so outspoken in their condemna- 
tion of the South. 

The Ohio Attorney General announced 
that his office had intercepted secret direc- 
tives of the Communist Party’s Labor Youth 
League for a drive called Operation Consti- 
tutional Rights, which seeks to enlist Ohio 
youths in a nationwide campaign to force 
Federal intervention against Southern States 
in the segregation issue. 

The directive called on its youth leaders 
to mobilize every single member, together 
with their friends, neighbors, and fellow 
workers to flood President Eisenhower with 
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telegrams and letters demanding Federal ac- 
tion against the “Dixiecrat terror in the 
South * to uphold the Constitution * * + 
and to bring law and order to the South.” 

The official publication of the Labor Youth 
League is the New Challenge. Records of 
the Ohio un-American Activities Commission 
show that copies of the paper were first 
passed out to Cleveland's High School of this 
Communist organization to recruit high 
school pupils. 

The Ohio Attorney General is to be com- 
mended for having the courage and patriot- 
ism to make this information public. It 
took great courage on his part for Ohio is 
one of the States where the NAACP wields 
great influence at the polls and usually is 
the balance of power between the two major 
parties. 

In making public this information, the 
Ohio Attorney General has given the lie to 
those integration apologists who have vig- 
orously denied that the Communists have 
taken a leading part in the effort to destroy 
the peaceful relationship between the races 
in the South and to force a mixing of the 
races. 

When Georgia's Attorney General Eugene 
Cook presentéd documented evidence of 
Communist activitists in the integration 
fight, even some of Georgia's daily newspa- 
pers scorned his charges. We await their 
reaction to the evidence uncovered by the 
Ohio Attorney General's office. 

Truth will out, despite the well-financed 
propaganda machines of the NAACP and 
other antisouthern, antiwhite outfits. 


Can the New Look of Moscow Tolerate 
the Truth of 1,000 Years of Christianity 
in Ukraine? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, the current propaganda line of Mos- 
cow and its collective leadership ascribes 
to the permanently silent Stalin the 
tragedies of mass murders, purges, and 
genocide. We know, of course, that the 
members of the present leadership, par- 


ticularly Mr. Khrushchev, have engaged 


in like deeds. However, to counteract in 
a positive manner the obvious objectives 
of this line requires that we press with 
certain practical tests of the sincerity 
and supposed reasonableness of these 
men. There is one such test in connec- 
tion with the largest non-Russian na- 
tion in the Soviet Union, namely, 
Ukraine, 

It was under the Stalin regime that the 
Ukrainian Orthodox and Uniate Greek 
Catholic Churches were destroyed, thou- 
sands of the clergy murdered and the 
faithful deported. If this is what the 
present leaders in Moscow are deploring, 
then we can test the sincerity of their 
condemnation by casting the spotlight of 
world opinion on these tragic facts and 
urging the resurrection of these religious 
bodies in Ukraine. 

The recent celebrations in this country 
of 1,000 years of Christianity in Ukraine 
provide both the tenor and spirit for such 
action, Senate Resolution 189 and a 
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similar one now being prepared in the 
House are expressive of such positive ac- 
tion and deserve favorable consideration 
on the part of Congress. Action along 
these lines is also being taken by groups 
in this country in the United Nations. 
The basis and scope of such action are 
incorporated in a statement issued by 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, who is a professor 
at Georgetown University and chairman 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. This statement introduces 
some illustrative material that causes 
one to ask, Can the new look of Moscow 
tolerate the truth of 1,000 years of Chris- 
tianity in Ukraine?” 

In the hope that Members of Congress 
will carefully ponder this question, I re- 
quest that this statement and the ac- 
companying data be printed in the 
RECORD: 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
(By Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky) 

The impressive messages that were re- 
ceived on the occassion of the solemn ob- 
servance of 1,000 years of Christianity in 
Ukraine furnish eloquent testimony to the 
superlative thoughts of the eminent Cath- 
olic scholar and philosopher of history, 
Father Don Luigi Sturzo. In his classic 
work on “Nationalism and International- 
ism,” this world-renowned scholar conclu- 
sively observes that the three great ideas 
which have shaped the history of mankind 
are religion, national independence and 
liberty (p. 13). These three majestic ideas 
constitute a veritable trinity of thought 
predicating moral and political action that 
necessarily must encompass the manifesta- 
tion of all three in the harmonious exist- 
ence of societies, nations, and peoples. To 
contemplate and act upon one embraces 
correlative contemplation and action upon 
the others—in the natural spirit of Amor 
Del et Patriae. 

In Ukraine, which today in its state of 
captivity is the largest non-Russian nation 
not only in the primary empire constituted 
by the Soviet Union but also behind the 
European Iron Curtain, these fundamental 
ideas and natural drives have cast the very 
foundations of the sovereign existence of 
this nation. In their fixed interrelationship 
they have formed the essential source of 
strength and hope to the liberation move- 
ments of this freedom-loving people in dif- 
ferent periods of enslavement under some 
imperialist foreign yoke. The contemporary 
struggle of the Ukrainian nation against the 
colonial and imperialist domination of 
Russian communism—highlighted by the 
gallant military defense of its independent 
state following World War I, the brave op- 
position of its intellectuals to the stran- 
gling centralization of colonial control by 
Moscow in the 1920's, the stern resistance 
of its hardy peasantry to the politico-eco- 
nomic collectivist measures of the foreign 
oppressor in the 1930's, the herioc battles of 
the famous patriotic and nationalistic forces 
of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army against 
both Nazi German and Russian Communist 
totalitarianism in the 1940's, and the under- 
ground operations in political warfare 
against alien Moscow by all sections of its 
populace in this decade—draws its chief in- 
spiration from the undying faith that Deo 
adjuvante, non timendum. r 

In the light of all this, it is little wonder 
that the religious institutions and clergies 
of Ukraine were the first and prime objects 
of attack and liquidation by Russian Com- 
munist totalitarianism. This sordid story 
of our times is partly described in summary 
form in the following petition addressed to 
the Secretary General of the United Nations. 
The several messages following this, received 
from the highest authorities in the Cath- 
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olic church, were written in the intimate 
knowledge of this background on current 
Russian Communist policy of religious per- 
secution and genocide. 

The Ukrainian Catholic Church survives 
in the underground of Ukraine today. Its 
existence and free emergence are dependent 
on the reality of the three great ideas of 
history—religion, national independence 
and liberty. Priest and patriot are but one. 
In this country, hope and encouragement 
for the eventual liberation and freedom of 
church, nation and people in Ukraine are 
steadfastly sustained by the prayers and 
work of the Ukrainian Catholic Exarchate 
of the United States of America. Under the 
great spiritual leadership and guidance of 
the Most Reverend Archbishop Constantine 
Bohacheysky and the Most Reverend Am- 
brose Senyshyn, O. S. B. M., the faithful 
pursue this work in the certitude of its 
value to the basic national interests of our 
own country, the United States of America, 
and in the certain knowledge that for all 
nations, including Ukraine, Beata gens 
cujus est Dominus Deus eorum. 

Your EXCELLENCY: 

Whereas man, as an individual and as a 
member of society, is endowed by his Creator 
with certain, natural and inalienable rights 
that form the substance of natural moral 
law, and among which are the right to life 
and bodily integrity except in just punish- 
ment for crime; the right to serve and wor- 
ship God in private and public; the right to 
religious formation through education and 
association; the right to personal liberty un- 
der just law; the right to equal protection 
of just law regardless of sex, nationality, 
color or creed; the right to choose and freely 
to maintain a state of life, married or single, 
lay or réligious; the right to education suit- 
able for the maintenance and development 
of his dignity as a human person; the right 
of association and peaceable assembly; 
the right to assistance from society in dis- 
tress of person or family; and 

Whereas the United Nations are deter- 
mined to reaffirm faith in fundamental hu- 
man rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person,” and “to achieve interna- 
tional cooperation * in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or reli- 
gion” (Charter of the United Nations, arts. 
1, 3); and 

Whereas the General Assembly shall ini- 
tiate studies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of * * * assisting in the reali- 
zation of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion” (art. 13, b): 
and 

Whereas the Economic and Social Council 
“may make recommendations for the pur- 
pose of promoting respect for, and observ- 
ange of, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all” (art. 62,3); and 

Whereas the Secretary General may bring 
to the attention of the Security Council any 
matter which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security (art. 99); and 

Whereas in brazen disregard for articles V. 
X. and XI of the Declaration of Human 
Rights, the Government of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics has for years vio- 
lated, and continues to violate, with impun- 
ity the aforesaid basic human rights and 
freedom, by cruel and inhuman treatment of 
its victims, by denying them the necessary 
guaranties for their defense, by torture and 
mock trials on fabricated charges; and 

Whereas in Ukraine alone, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has throughout the years of its mis- 
rule by brutal force, liquidated five Ukrainian 
Catholic dioceses; has unjustly imprisoned, 
condemned, or murdered 10 Ukrainian Cath- 
olle bishops; has imprisoned, executed, or 
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dispersed 2,950 of the diocesan, and 520 of 
the regular clergy; has in barbaric fashion 
dispersed and mistreated 1,090 women reli- 
Sious; has persecuted, and continues to per- 
Secute, nearly 5 million faithful of that 
church because of their religious and politi- 
cal convictions; has liquidated, or by force 
turned over to the state puppet church, 3,040 

nian Catholic parishes; has suppressed, 
confiscated, or occupied for its own vile pur- 
Poses, all Ukrainian Catholic properties, 

Schools, associations, and publications (First 
Victims of Communism, White Book on Re- 
Ugtous Persecution in Ukraine, Rome 1953, 
P. 64); and 

Whereas in other Communist-dominated 
Countries, in Europe and in Asia, the crim- 
mal violation of fundamental human rights 
and the persecution of religion continue un- 
abated, to wit, within the last year: 

In China, bishops with hundreds of native 

Sisters, religious and priests, as well as thou- 
sands of laymen, have been unjustly arrested 
and mistreated without any regard for jus- 

and dignity of the human person; 

Hundreds of thousands of Catholics are 
being held against their will by the North 

Vietnamese to endure persecution and other 
evils of Communist tyranny: 

In North Korea, not a single priest remains 

Minister to the spiritual needs of the 
country’s 40,000 Catholics; 

i In the Baltic countries, the church is be- 
ieved to have been almost wholly destroyed. 
The same is true for Albania, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria: 

Fea Czechoslovakia, nuns are made to work 
factories and mines; night raids are staged 
on parish rectories and homes of leading 

Catholic laymen: 

In Hungary, Cardinal Mindszenty still does 
not enjoy full freedom, priests are held as 
ges to compel farmers to labor for their 
Communist masters; 
— East Germany, boys and girls are penal- 
for refusing to take part in pagan youth 
tiation rites (National Catholic Welfare 

mference News Service, December 19, 
1955), 

Now, therefore, in the clear light of the 

umerated commitments and provisions of 

D Charter of the United Nations and the 

laration of Human Rights, the Providence 

lation of Ukrainian Catholics, having 

=e Moral support of the Slav Byzantine Ex- 
Chate in the United States of America plus 
ar Sympathy of Catholics the world over and 

All civilized peoples everywhere, asks Your 
eat llency, the Secretary General who is 
a lying the nations of the earth to the prin- 
maas of peace and freedom, to use the 

ighty authority of your office and to 
earnestly urge upon the United Nations the 
immediate necessity: 

A terminating at once the continuing, 
premeditated, criminal outrages against the 
Bnity of the human person and the vicious 

motions of basic human rights and funda- 

ane freedoms that are being perpetrated 
an, ly, in flagrant defiance of all law, human 

5 divine, and before your very eyes, by the 

S amous, international enemy of world 
ace, the Government of the Soviet Union; 

de abolishing the infernal Soviet concen- 

cnn camps and setting free the millions 

Nhocent slave laborers, who are being tor- 

to death at the hands of a fiendish, 

uman regime; i 

Of liberating and restoring to rightful sov- 

e the captive peoples of the Soviet 

4 Inlal empire, that they may live their own 

Wulweratie lives, free from the dictatorial 
Aan and coercive action of a hated, for- 

+ tyrannical rule; 

tio adopting and carrying out conscien- 

tions prompt, certain, and effective sane- 
hej against the said perpetrators of these 

Nous crimes, namely, the Government of 

Soviet Union, the mastermind of a world 

Fae Piracy against enduring peace, democ- 

Y, and humanity itself, for the world can- 
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not long live in peace, half slave and half 
tree. 


THE CHANCERY, DIOCESE OF BUFFALO, 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 19, 1955. 
The Most Reverend AMBROSE SENYSHYN, 
O. S. B. M.. 
Stamford, Conn. 

Dran BisHop SENYSHYN:' May I join with 
you in rejoicing in the completion of a thou- 
sand years of Catholicity among the great 
Ukrainian’ people. A thousand years is a 
long time and the thought of this long period 
must arouse every Ukrainian heart to pride 
in the long years of faithfulness and loyalty 
to the Catholic Church. Not all of the years 
have been happy ones, but it was in her hours 
of suffering and sorrow that the Ukraine was 
closest to the Catholic Church, and her chil- 
dren closest to our-Divine Saviour. The pres- 
ent hour is one of suffering and glory which 
will rank some day with the Ukraine’s great- 
est hours of the past. May we who enjoy the 
liberty of this blessed land of America pray 
that our Catholic brethren in the old coun- 
try will remain steadfast and loyal to our 
blessed Saviour and His blessed mother. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 

JOSEPH A. BURKE, 

Bishop of Buffalo. 
ARCHBISHOP's HOUSE, 

Philadelphia, Pa., August 29, 1955. 

The Most Reverend AMBROSE SENYSHYN, 
O. S. B. M, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Your Exce.tency: Please permit me to 
join in spirit with Archbishop Bohachevsky 
and Your Excellency, with the priests, the 
religicus, anid the faithful of the Ukrainian 
Catholic exarchate of the United States in 
the prayers of thankegiving that will mark 
your commemoration of 10 centuries of Cath- 
olic life in the Ukraine. 

In the providence of God, the conversion of 
St. Olga and the conversion of her sub- 
jects through her apostolic zeal, exercised a 
profound influence on eastern Europe. 

In these days when we recall the glories of 
those thousand years, we are painfully aware 
that the way of Christ is the way of the 
Cross. We thank God for the encouragement 
He gives us in the hour of triumph, but we 
pray for the grace to follow Him ever in His 
painful ascent of Calvary and in his cruci- 
fixion. 7 

So, with my congratulations to Your Ex- 
cellencies and your good people, I extend at 
the same time my assurance of prayers that 
God will sustain the persecuted in their 
bitter trials and will deign to shorten the 
time of their visitation. May Christ reign 
in the hearts of the sufferers and may He 
hasten the hour of their deliverance. 

With sentiments of respect and esteem, I 
am, Your Excellency, 

Sincerely yours in Dno., 
JohN F. O'Hara, C. S. C. 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. 
BisHop’s RESIDENCE, 
Scranton, Pa., August 17, 1955. 
His Excellency the Most Reverend AMBROSE 
SENYSHYN, O. S. B. M., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Your Excettency: I am honored in re- 
joicing with the Catholics of Ukrainian na- 
tionality on the occasion of the 16th cen- 
tenary of the acceptance by St. Olga of the 
cross of Jesus Christ. The fervor of her 
faith has radiated throughout the inter- 
vening centuries into the innermost being 
of her people whose admirable achievements 
in behalf of the Kingdom of God place the 
whole of Christendom in their debt. 

I shall be with you in spirit on the day 
on which you honor this great saint whose 
influence and intercession have so inspired 
her people throughout their history. I shall 
pray that she may give them solace and forti- 
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tude wherever they may be, so that their 
courageous sufferings may be offered to the 
Christ whose sorrowful way they traverse 
and become the seed of spiritual triumph 
both in this world and the next. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 

JEROME D. HANNAN, 
Bishop of Scranton, 


THE ARCHDIOCESE OF St. Louis, 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHBISHOP, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 22, 1955. 
His Excellency the Most Reverend AMBROSE 
SENYSHYN, O. S. B. M., Auxiliary Bishop, 
Vicar General, Ukrainian Catholic Ex- 
archate, U. S. A., Stamford, Conn, 

Your ExcELLENCY: I am most happy to 
send greetings to the hierarchy, the clergy, 
and the faithful of the Ukrainian Catholic 
exarchate of the United States on the mem- 
orable occasion of the 1,000th anniversary 
of the conversion of St. Olga to the cross 
of our Lord. 

The clergy and the faithful of the arch- 
diocese of St. Louis.rejoice with their fellow 
Americans of Ukrainian nationality or de- 
scent in the celebration of their rich heritage. 

With sentiments of esteem and best wishes, 
Tam, 8 

Sincerely yours in Christ. 
Most Rev. JOSEPH E. RITTER, 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 


A. J. Hodges Gardens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOVISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr 
Speaker, the opening of the A. J. Hodges 
Gardens in western Louisiana recently 
was an outstanding occasion for all of 
those who love beauty in the outdoors 
and in its natural state. The A. J. 
Hodges Gardens, located near Many, La., 
on Highway 171, 90 miles south of my 
home city of Shreveport, affords an op- 
portunity to the people now for the first 
time of enjoying the pristine beauty of 
the pine-clad, clay hills of northern and 
western Louisiana. A huge lake, several 
islands, rose and azalea gardens, wild- 
life pastures and other attractions are 
most interesting to those who perchance 
pass in this general area on business or 
on pleasure. 

Mr. A. J. Hodges, the owner of the 
Hodges Gardens, is a Shreveport, La., 
man. For years he has been accumulat- 
ing forest areas in western Louisiana 
and several years ago he conceived the 
idea of developing a lovely park area 
nestled in an especially selected part 
of what has commonly been referred to 
as the cut-over pine area of Louisiana. 

The gardens are not yet in a full state 
of completion but they, even at this hour, 
offer much to the visitor. One more full 
year’s work will be required on the 
gardens. In the area of the garden 
park is a 225-acre lake and the forest 
areas have been stocked with deer, 
which were once native to that section, 
and with elk and wild turkey. The entire 
park area is composed of 4,300 acres and 
contains. beautiful gardens exhibiting 
native and nonnative types of flowers. 
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Of great interest also is the area of the 
park devoted to the important pine tree 
experiments and an air-conditioned lab- 
oratory, kept at 70 degrees temperature 
“the year round, All types of tests on 


pine trees are conducted in this air-con- : 


ditioned laboratory. An arboretum con- 
taining 38 different species of pine trees, 
some from faraway Japan and Australia, 
is located near the center of the gardens 
and provides natural allurement to 
those interested in beautiful trees. 

I am not a fortune teller nor am Ia 
soothsayer. Louisiana is a lovely State 
but I will predict in the years to come 
one of the outstanding places for sheer 
beauty and loveliness—when nature 
does its best to outstrip even itself—the 
A. J. Hodges Gardens, with experimental 
areas, with game and wildlife refuge, 
will be known from far and wide as a 
natural utopia with its cloistered en- 
chantment and its verdant beauty- 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa~ 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME, ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 


1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. r 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7% -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with. the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiæ to daily Record - When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter. 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or witb- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Oficial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconẽůn which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
8 the Appendix, and shall re 

e reference thereto at the pro 
in the proceedings. i 


Public Warning by Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Against Hoxsey Cancer Treat- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
authorizes the dissemination of informa- 
tion regarding drugs in situations involv- 

ng imminent danger to health or gross 
deception of the consumer. 

Congress intended that this authority 
Should be exercised intelligently and 
Courageously in the administration of 
this important law. The American pub- 
lic has had good reason to appreciate 

Manner in which the law has been 
administered, but I know of no clearer 
instance of intelligent and courageous 
action in the interest of the public than 
the release issued by the Administration 
On the afternoon of Wednesday, April 4, 
1956. Commissioner George P. Larrick 
and those associated with him demon- 
Strated forcibly the great value of the 

they are rendering constantly to 
the public. 
statement should be read and the 
iivice and warning given should be fol- 
ned Therefore, I am including the 
ull text of the statement in this copy of 
© CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 
WARNING AGAINST Hoxsry CANCER 
‘TREATMENT 
Sufferers from cancer, their families, physi- 
and all concerned with the care of 
* patients are hereby advised and 
es that the so-called Hoxsey treatment 
U internal cancer has been found by the 
nited States Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
t, on the basis of evidence presented 
by the Food and Drug Administration, to be 

Worthless treatment. 
ane Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 

thorizes dissemination of information re- 
Karding drugs in situations involving im- 
minent danger to health or gross deception 
Of the consumer." 
mne Hoxsey treatment for internal cancer 

VOlves such drugs. Its sale represents a 

deception to the consumer, It is im- 
mtly dangerous to rely upon it in neglect 

Competent and rational treatment. 

Hoxsey treatment costs the patient 
$400 pius $60 in additional fees; expenditures 
as T ea 
7 *The court decisions can be found in 

‘Ol. 198, Federal Reporter, second series, p. 
73, and vol. 207, Federal Reporter, second 

p. 567, 

wen . S. C. 375 (b). This authority has 

n delegated to the Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
Cation, and Welfare, 20 Federal Register 1998. 
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which will yield nothing of any value in the 
care of cancer. It begins with a superficial 
and inadequate examination of the patient 
at the Hoxsey Cancer Clinic, Dallas, Tex., or 
Portage, Pa. The patient at Dallas is then 
supplied with one of the following “cancer 
medicines": Black pills, red pills, a brown- 
ish-black liquid, or a light red liquid. The 
black pills and the brownish-black liquid 
contain: Potassium iodide, licorice, red 
clover blossoms, burdock root, Stillingia root, 
berberis root, poke root, cascara sagrada, 
prickly ash bark, and buckthorn powder. 
The red pills contain potassium iodide, red 
clover, Stillingia root, poke root, buckthorn, 
and pepsin. At Portage the patient is given 
the same “cancer medication”, although the 
colors of the pills are different. The light 
red liquid medicine is potassium iodide in 
elixir of lactated pepsin. There is evidence 
that potassum iodide accelerates the growth 
of some cancers. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
conducted a thorough and long-continuing 
investigation of Hoxsey’s treatment. His 
claimed cures have been extensively studied 
and the Food and Drug Administration has 
not found a single verified cure of internal 


cancer effected by the Hoxsey treatment. In 


addition, the National Cancer Institute of 
the United States Public Health Service has 
reviewed case histories submitted by Hoxsey 
and advised him that the cases provided no 
scientific evidence that the Hoxsey treat- 
ment has any value in the treatment of 
internal cancer. 

On October 26, 1953, Harry M. Hoxsey, the 
clinic, and all persons in active concert with 
him were enjoined by the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Dallas, Tex., from shipping 
their worthless cancer medicines in inter- 
state commerce with labeling representing, 
suggesting. or implying that the products 
are effective in the treatment of any type 
of internal cancer. While the Government 
intends to prosecute violations of the in- 
junction, this warning is necessary for the 
immediate protection of cancer victims who 
may be planning to take the Hoxsey treat- 
ment. 

Those afflicted with cancer are warned not 
to be misled by the false promise that the 
Hoxsey cancer treatment will cure or alleviate 
their condition. Cancer can be cured only 
through surgery or radiation. Death from 
cancer is inevitable when cancer patients 
fail to obtain proper medical treatment be- 
cause of the lure of a painless cure “without 
the use of surgery, X-ray, or radium" as 
claimed by Hoxsey. 

GEORGE P. Lannicx. 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


I am also including a further state- 
ment issued by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, which covers many facts 
of the greatest importance to all those 
unfortunate people who are suffering 
from cancer and who quite naturally look 
for any possible cure. 

This supplementary statement fol- 
lows: 

Facts REGARDING THE HOXSEY CANCER 
‘TREATMENT 

The Hoxsey Cancer Clinic is disseminating, 
through articles in nationally distributed 
periodicals, radio addresses, speeches, and 
books, the claim that Hoxsey’s medicines 
taken by mouth cure internal cancer with- 
out the need of surgery, X-ray, or radium. 


This claim has tremendous appeal to cancer 
patients, many thousands of whom are under 
treatment of competent physicians. The 
lure of a “painless” cure for cancer which 
may be taken by the individual in his home 
is almost irresistible. The claim is false. 

The only known effective method of cur- 
ing internal cancer are through surgery, 
X-ray, radium, and certain other radioactive 
materials. The prompt treatment of cancer 
by one of these methods is a principal factor 
in their effectiveness. Delaying competent 
treatment of cancer frequently is fatal to 
the patient. Great effort and large sums of 
money sre being spent by the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, American Cancer Society, Damon Run- 
yon Fund, the American Medical Association, 
and scores of other scientific societies and 
institutions to emphasize the importance of 
early diagnosis and treatment. This effort 
is wasted for those patients who are diverted 
from competent treatment to a reliance upon 
false remedies. 


WHAT THE HOXSEY TREATMENT 1S 


The Hoxsey treatment is started with a 
superficial and inadequate examination of 
the patient, which includes a few perfunc- 
tory diagnostic X-rays, blood and urine tests. 
Prior to November 1954 the treatment con- 
sisted essentially of the administration of 
a black or brownish liquid to be taken by 
the teaspoonful four times a day. If this 
was not tolerated, a pink liquid medicine was 
substituted. The black medicine consisted 
of sugar, water extracts of-red clover blos- 
soms, buckthorn, cascara, pricly ash bark, 
poke root, berberis root, Stillingia root, bur- 
dock, licorice, and potassium iodide. The 
pink medicine was merely elixir of lactated 
pepsin with a quantity of potassium iodide. 

In November 1954 the use of a tablet was 
substituted for the black and pink liquids. 
In announcing the tablet as “the greatest 
development” in medicine in recent years, 
Hoxsey stated it was composed of the same 
ingredients as his black liquid medicine. 

All the ingredients, both in the pink and 
black medicines, and their tableted counter- 
parts, are well known to medical science. 
They are of no value whatever in the treat- 
ment of cancer of any type. There is evi- 
dence adduced by research that potassium 
iodide should not be used in the presence of 
some types of cancer, since it may accelerate 
their growth. 

The Hoxsey Cancer Clinic operating at 
Dallas, Tex.; is staffed with six osteopathic 
physicians, Drs. Benjamin A. Harry, Douglas 
C. Logan, Alfred H. Staffa, Donald Watt, 
Charles P. Barbaree, and William E. Stokes, 
and one medical doctor, Dr. Walter F. Pickett. 
At Portage, Pa., where a second clinic was 
opened in March 1955, the clinic is staffed 
with two osteopathic physicians, Dr. Newton 
C. Allen and Dr. Harold Galbraith. 

Hoxsey claims to haye inherited “the 
secret“ of the cancer cure from his father, 
John C. Hoxsey, who in turn got it from 
Henry Hoxsey’s grandfather, who learned of 
it, allegedly, when his horse grazed on cer- 
tain herbs in a field and was thereby cured 
of cancer of the leg. Potassium iodide, the 
principle ingredient of the Hoxsey medicine, 
is not, of course, an herb. 

HARRY M. HOXSEY's BACKGROUND AND PREVIOUS 
CONVICTIONS 

Harry M. Hoxsey has been selling his can- 
cer medicine for at least 30 years. He has 
been convicted of practicing medicine with- 
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out a license on several occasions. He was 
associated with Norman Baker in a cancer 
institution in Muscatine, Iowa, but broke 
up with him in a dispute over the profits 
from the insitution. In the lawsuit that 
followed, Hoxsey lost because he had no 
license to treat patients and thus no right 
to collect money for treating them. Baker 
was convicted January 23, 1940, of mail fraud, 
fined 84,000 and sentenced to 4 years in 
Federal prison. 

Hoxsey's convictions are as follows: 

State of Illinois: (a) December 5, 1930, 
Fulton County, III., pleaded guilty and fined 
$100 and costs. Complaint No. 6818. Un- 
lawfully treated human ailments. (b) No- 
vember 29, 1927, Montgomery County, III. 
Complaint No. 6407. Unlawfully treated 
human ailments. Fined $100 and costs on a 
guilty plea, (c) March 17, 1930, Marion 
County, I. Information charging Hoxsey 
for holding himself up to the public as be- 
ing engaged in making diagnoses and treat- 
ing human ailments although he held no 
valid license to do so, to which charges he 
pleaded guilty on March 17, 1930, and was 
sentenced to pay $100 fine and costs. 

Moreover, the State of Iowa obtained a 
perpetual injunction on October 15, 1930, Is- 
sued by Judge C. L. Ely, which, enjoined 
Hoxsey from practicing medicine without 
a license. 

Hoxsey set up his cancer clinic in Dallas, 
‘Tex., in 1936 and the growth of this clinic 
has been steady since that time. 

HOXSEY ENJOINED BY FEDERAL COURT ORDER 


Action under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act did not appear to be possible 
until court interpretation of the term “ac- 
companying” in the definition of labeling 
under the act. Such interpretation was 
made by the Supreme Court in the case 
United States v. Lelord Kordel (335 U. S. 345 
(1948) ). 

Action under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act was taken in November 1950 
when the Government sought an injunc- 
tion to restrain Hoxsey, his clinic, and his 
staff from shipping his internal cancer medi- 
cines with labeling representations that they 
were effective in the treatment of cancer. In 
December 1950 the district court refused 
to issue the decree of injunction. 

An appeal was taken by the Government to 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circult at New Orleans, La., on the 
grounds that the judge's decision was con- 
trary to the overwhelming weight of the cred- 
ible evidence and thus clearly erroneous. 
After a review of the evidence, the court of 
appeals in July 1952 reversed the district 
court and ordered the injunction. The 
court of appeals held unanimously that the 
medicines are worthless for the treatment of 
internal cancer, The Supreme Court re- 
fused to hear an appeal. After further liti- 
gation, the district court on October 26, 1953, 
on mandate from the court of appeals signed 
the decree enjoining Hoxsey or his agents 
from shipping the liquid medicines or simi- 
Jar drugs in interstate commerce with any 
labeling suggesting or representing that they 
were effective in the treatment of cancer. 
This decree was again appealed by Hoxsey to 
the court of appeals and in May 1954 the 
court of appeals dismissed the appeal. 

Since the effective date of the injunctive 
decree, Hoxsey has announced publicly that 
he is ignoring it and has greatly increased 
the promotion of his treatment by wide- 
spread publicity. 

PROSECUTION WILL REQUIRE SEVERAL YEARS TO 
COMPLETE 


The Food and Drug Administration is cur- 
Tently developing a contempt of court pro- 
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ceeding for violations of the injunctive de- 
cree which Hoxsey and his staff have already 
committed. This proceeding will of neces- 
sity be slow of adjudication, If conviction 
is secured, long legal delays and appeals are 
anticipated. In view of Hoxsey’s determi- 
nation to continue to market his treatment 
to cancer victims, action by the Food and 
Drug Administration may not result in a 
cessation of his activities for some time to 
come. 

Among persons who have sponsored the 
Hoxsey treatment are Gerald B. Winrod, Al- 
len Barnard, and State Senator John J, 
Haluska, of Pennsylvania. 

Gerald B. Winrod is the publisher of the 

Defender magazine, Wichita, Kans, In addi- 
tion to publishing monthly testimonial re- 
ports on Hoxsey's success in curing cancer, 
he also broadcasts over radio stations prais- 
ing the Hoxsey treatment. 
Allen Barnard is a writer for Man's maga- 
zine which has national distribution, He 
has written several articles which appeared 
in that publication lauding the Hoxsey treat- 
ment. 

John J. Haluska is a State Senator of upper 
Pennsylvania who has been promoting the 
Hoxsey treatment. He is the former admin- 
istrator of the Miners’ Hospital at Spangler, 
Pa. Senator Haluska was discharged as ad- 
ministrator of the hospital after its entire 
medical staff-demanded that he be ousted 
and that all plans for establishment of a 
Hoxsey clinic in the hospital be dropped. 
Senator Haluska then actively campaigned 
for the establishment of a Hoxsey clinic else- 
where in Cambria County, Pa. Such a clinic 
was opened on March 7, 1955, at Portage, Pa., 
with Senator Haluska as its administrator, 


SEIZURE OF THE PILLS AT PORTAGE CLINIC 


In March 1955 about 500,000 cancer pills 
and about 1,100 copies of the Defender Maga- 
zine and other booklets constituting the 
labeling were seized at the Hoxsey Cancer 
Clinic in Portage, Pa. The clinic and its 
medical director, Dr. Newton C. Allen, have 
filed an answer denying the allegations of 
misbranding and the action is now pending 
in the United States District Court at Pitts- 
burgh, where the Government has pending 
a motion for summary judgment ordering 
destruction of the pills. 


DEATHS CAUSED BY RELIANCE ON HOXSEY 
TREATMENT 


The Food and Drug Administration has 
received reports of deaths which occurred 
after surgery was forsaken in favor of the 
Hoxsey treatment while the cancer was still 
operable and where surgery promised excel- 
lent prospects of cure. 


MANY PEOPLE IN IGNORANCE OF THE FACTS 


Many people are in ignorance of the facts 
about the Hoxsey cancer treatment. This is 
abundantly evident from a steady flow of 
letters of inquiry to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Unfortunately, many do not 
know where to inquire and many others in- 
quire after they have gone to Hoxsey. 

Reliance upon the Hoxsey treatment for 
internal cancer is imminently dangerous to 
those who suffer from cancer, and Hoxsey's 
continued representation that the treatment 
is of value for cancer constitutes a gross de- 
ception of cancer victims and their families, 

COST OF TREATMENT 

The standard charge is $400 for the Hoxsey 
treatment, plus about $60 in X-ray and ex- 
amination fees. Since the patient gets a 
medicine that is worthless for the cure of 
cancer, the $460 expense is a total loss. 

Date; April 4, 1956, 


April 17 
No Retreat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Tuesday, 
April 17, 1956: 

No RETREAT 


President Eisenhower has accepted the 
challenge of those cynically minded leaders 
in Congress who had handed him what can 
only be described as a travesty on farm leg- 
islation, relying with serene confidence on 
the impudent assumption that no President 
in an election year would dare to withhold 
his signature from any bill that bore the 
label farm relief, even though the label was 
counterfeit and the contents of the package 
a spurious and dangerous imitation of what 
they purported to be. 

Yesterday Mr. Eisenhower brought the 
mounting speculition of the politicians and 
the public to an end by vetoing H. R. 12, 
designated as the Agricultural Act of 1956. 
But this veto was neither a hasty action, an 
arbitrary one nor a negative one. Few per- 
sons, we think, will question the fact that 
as the President declared in a compact, but 
devastatingly clear, message to Congress 
justifying his action, that he was acting 
“only after thorough consideration” and 
“after searching my mind and conscience.” 
Nowhere does Mr. Eisenhower's message re- 
fiect any tendency to minimize the economi¢ 
difficulties of the farm population or to ques- 
tion the need of an accelerated and generous 
program of constructive aid. On the con- 
trary, the President notes: “It is with intense 
disappointment and regret that I take this 
action. Our farm families are suffering re- 
duced inconres, They had a right to expect 
workable and beneficial legislation to helP 
solve their problems.” And he leaves no 
doubt where responsibility lies for failure UP 
to now to provide such legislation. 

The heart of the farm problem, the Presi- 
dent points out (as he has done time and 
again over the last 3 years), is price-depress- 
ing surpluses. Any forward-looking soun 
program to meet the needs of the farm peo 
ple “must remove the burden of these ac- 
cumulatlons.“ But, he notes, H. R. 12 would 


not correct this situation. On the contrary: 


“it would encourage more surpluses. 
would do harm to every agricultural region 
of the country and also to the interests of 
consumers, Thus it fails to meet the test 
of being good for farmers and fair to all our 
people.” 

The President's objections to H. R. 12 are 
best summarized in his observation that “to 
sign it would be to retreat, rather than ad- 
vance toward a brighter future for the far™ 
families.” 

But what is likely to impress most people 
reading the President's message is the fact 
that it isn't merely an exercise in dialec“ 
tics, nor is it simply an effort to put the 
onus on Congress for not providing the aid 
to which the farmer is entitled. That, after 
all, would be of little comfort to the farmer. 

The President is convinced that despite 
the long and unnecessary delay in fram 
this measure, and despite the fact that it 
completely unacceptable as it stands, the 
is still much that can be done if Congress 
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is prepared to cooperate with the adminis- 
tration. He proposes that, acting under au- 
thority that it possesses under the legisla- 
tion of 1954, the administration undertake 
a three-part p for temporarily alle- 
Viating the farmers’ plight by voluntary in- 
creases in the support levels for crops and 
dairy products. He calls upon Congress, for 
its part, to “pass a straight soil bank bill as 
Quickly as possible.“ He concludes: 

“It is vital that we get the soil bank au- 
thorized in this session of Congress. There 

general agreement on it. I am ready to 
Sign a sound soil bank act as soon as Con- 
gress sends it to me. That can be accom- 
Plished in a very few days if the leadership 
in Congress will undertake the task. The 
Combined program of administrative action 
and legislative enactment will begin now to 
improve the income and welfare of all our 
farm families. Here is a challenge for both 
the legislative and executive branches of the 

eral Government.” 


Addresses by Vice Adm. James L. Hollo- 
way, Jr., United States Navy, Chief of 
Naval Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. „RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Rxconp, I include here- 
With two addresses by Vice Adm. James 
L. Holloway, Jr., United States Navy, 

ef of Naval Personnel, One is a 
tement before the Armed Services 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on H. R. 6583, a bill to amend the 
niform Code of Military Justice, and 
other an address made by Admiral 

Olloway before the Pilot International 
Club of South Carolina in Charleston, 

C, on Saturday, April 14, 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, Admiral Holloway is one 
Of the most distinguished naval officers 
of our time. He has been commended 
and decorated with almost every honor 

thin the gift of the Department of the 
Navy, As a fighting admiral he has no 
Superior, As an administrator of the 

ous responsibilities of the Office of 

ef of Naval Personnel, he has held 
this latter position longer than any other 
man in the history of the Navy. His 
Well rounded and varied experiences in 
defense of his beloved country have emi- 
Nently qualified him to speak for en- 
lis men and officers alike in our Navy 
of worldwide commitments, Admiral 
Holloway has a personal interest in all 
of the men and women ashore and 
afloat. His fatherly approach to all the 
Problems of these men and women make 
him without a superior in the position 
he now occupies, I have a personal in- 
terest in Admiral Holloway. He mar- 
Tied a Charleston girl from one of South 
lina’s most distinguished families. 
She is a daughter of the late and distin- 
Gen. John Hagood. Because 
i and many other things, I have 
Ollowed his career with a keen interest 
and I call it to the attention of the 
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Congress with great pride and satisfac- 

tion. 

The addresses follow: 

STATEMENT oF Vice ADMIRAL J. L. HOLLOWAY, 
In., Untrep States Navy, CHIEF or Naya. 
PERSONNEL, BEFORE THE House ARMED 
SERVICES COMMITTEE ON H. R. 6583, a BILL 
To AMEND THE UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY 
JUSTICE» 


Mr, Chairman and members of the Armed 
Services Committee, it is always a pleasure to 
appear before this distinguished group which 
has been responsible for so much wise and 
constructive legislation in the past. I par- 
ticularly appreciate the opportunity to be 
heard on the important legislative proposal 
which you are considering today because, as 
Chief of Naval Personnel, I am directly re- 


sponsible to the Secretary of the Navy for 


the technical administration of discipline 
throughout the naval service. 

For centuries, nations have recognized that 
a practical and efficient code of conduct is 
the backbone of any effective military force. 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams were, in 
1776, appointed a committee of the Con- 
tinental Congress to hear Colonel Tudor, 
General Washington's Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, as to the insufficiency of the then cur- 
rent Articles of War existing in the Conti- 
nental Army, and to request a revision of 
them. The following is an identical ex- 
cerpt from the Journals of the Continental 
Congress, volume V, 1776, and from the 
Works of John Adams, Second President of 
the United States. 

“There was existant one system of articles 
of war which had carried two empires to the 
head of mankind, the Roman and the Brit- 
ish; for the British articles of war were only 
a literal translation of the Roman. 
The British articles of war were, accordingly, 
reported, and defended in Congress by me 
assisted by some others, and finally carried. 
They laid the foundation of a discipline 
which, in time, brought our troops to a ca- 
pacity of contending with British veterans, 
and a rivalry with the best troops of 
France.“ 

The Articles for the Government of the 
Navy, as they existed prior to 1951, stem 
primarily from the Articles of War referred 
to above, and set forth concepts of en- 
gendered discipline, tenacity, and devotion to 
duty carried to the ultimate development. 
Many of their provisions came down to us 
virtually unchanged from 1776. 

I mention the historic articles and their 
origin, as that code contained certain vir- 
tues in vouchsafing commanding officers 
authority for nonjudicial punishment, which 
we believe was effective over the years. The 
amendments hereinafter dealt with will in- 
corporate similar authority in the present 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

Discipline has been called the soul of the 
fleet (Douglas Southal Freeman, 1950). 
Discipline is far more than punishment. In 
the words of Webster, it is training which 
corrects, molds, strengthens or perfects. 

Military discipline encompasses both in- 
stinctive obedience to commands on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the exercise of initi- 
ative, judgment and tenacity in the execu- 
tion of orders. The key to discipline, to 
valor in battle, and to effectiveness and te- 
nacity in campaign, lies in a code which in- 
spires the full development of these qualities 
in joinder. 

5 speaking with you today on H. R. 6583, 
I consider that we are dealing with more 
than a proposed change in legal procedures. 
We are considering matters that vitally af- 
fect the youth of our Nation. There are 
over 800,000 young men in the Armed Forces 
under 21 years of age, with a large turnover 
every year. This means that a major part 
of the youths of our country will perform 
some military service. How they fare dur- 
ing their military service will determine, in 
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large measure, how they fare thereafter and 
what kind of citizens they become. 

A naval commanding officer is much more 
than a ship handler and seaman afloat or a 
dignified figurehead ashore. He must em- 
body all the symbols of authority and moral 
guidance represented in civilian life by the 
father, the school principal, and the pastor. 
His stature and authority are important fac- 
tors in the growth and development of the 
many lads in his command who are no longer 
boys but not yet fully matured. A command- 
ing officer's strength lies for the most part 
in his character, the prestige of his office, 
and in his training and experience in han- 
dling men. An important element of a 
commanding officer's strength is his author- 
ity which we earnestly belleve must be in- 
creased. 

The bill you are considering helps to ac- 
complish that purpose by expanding the 
present powers of the commanding officer in 
regard to nonjudicial punishment. As you 
know, nonjudicial punishment is that rela- 
tively minor punitive measure which the 
commanding officer can inflict directly at 
captain’s mast. The important point here 
is that nonjudicial punishment, as the term 
implies, is not a result of Judicial procedure, 
such as a court-martial, does not result in 
any form of discharge from the service, and 
is not recorded as a previous conviction in 
a man's record. Thus, a man sentenced at 
mast to confinement or extra duty does not 
suffer the stigma of having been convicted 
at a court-martial which makes him, legally, 
a man with a Federal criminal record. This 
is the heart of the matter—the proposed 
amendment will serve the interests of the 
youths of our country just as significantly 
as it will serve the broadest interests of the 
Armed Forces. We in the Navy have few 
criminals. we have, of course, our share of 
irresponsible juvenile offenders. We need 
the proposed amendment to handle our way- 
ward lads in their teens with firmness and 
dispatch, yet with humanitarian understand- 
ing, and to help as many of them as pos- 
sible to avoid the permanent stigma of a 
court-martial conviction. It is well recog- 
nized that corrective punitive action, par- 
ticularly in regard to the training of youth, 
is of paramount importance in establishing 
clean habits and sound morals. Many edu- 
cational authorities today recognize that 
some of our problems in juvenile delinquency 
stem from a modern, so-called progressive 
departure from the time-honored principle 
of “spare the rod and spoil the child.” 

Under the present code, a commanding offi- 
cer may punish an enlisted man in one of 
several ways without resorting to a court- 
martial. He may restrict the man or give 
him extra duties for 2 weeks or he may re- 
duce him in grade. These are the only pun- 
ishments which the commanding officer may 
impose unless the man is attached to or 
embarked in a ship, in which case the man 
may be confined for 1 week. Our experience 
over the past few years has indicated that 
these measures have often proved of insuffi- 
cient severity, either as a deterrent against 
the commission of minor offenses or as pun- 
ishment for the offenses already committed. 
They provide very well for the handling of 
the first and the extremely minor offender; 
but when the man repeats or when the of- 
tense is a little higher on the scale of seri- 
ousness, then the command is put to the 
hard choice between measures which are in- 
effective and ordering a court-martial which 
is too rigorous. A commanding officer of a 
taut ship or station ‘knows that quick and 
effective punishment is indispensable to dis- 
cipline, Timeliness is often more important 
than rigor, 

Not the least among the benefits to be 
derived is the salutary effect on the ship's 
company as a whole, particularly on the petty 
officers who require, and whose responsibili- 
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ties and loyalty merit, direct support in their 
important duties in regard to discipline. We 
must have the moral courage to be promptly 
firm with the one who is in flagrante delicto, 
in order to deter 10 other youths from spoil- 
ing good records. 

I believe that the proposed bill moves to- 
ward a restoration of an optimum body of 
military law. It provides the commanding 
officer with somewhat greater authority by 
permitting him to confine any enlisted man 
up to 7 days or to fine him half a month’s 
pay. This amendment will make it possible 
for a commanding officer to achieve the 
necessary correction and deterrence in 
handling his in between petty offenders 
rather than subjecting them to a court- 
martial as is too often now the case. 

It should be emphasized here that military 
punishment, while necessary on a small scale 
to enforce discipline, is not conceived as 
just a punitive procedure, an eye for an eye 

Rather it is corrective in its appli- 
cation, with the primary objective of leading 
the minor offender back to a normal, pro- 
ductive, cooperative mode of behavior. 

Those of us with sons or daughters have 
probably found that among our best disci- 
plinary measures are the curtailing of spend- 
ing money and limiting their activities out- 
side the home. In essence, the bill under 
consideration gives commanding officers 
these same powers over his men that parents 
have over their children, Parents have al- 
ways had without question the authority to 
discharge their responsibilities imposed by 
society; military commanders have the same 
need for authority to help them discharge 
the responsibilities imposed by law and cus- 
tom. $ 

Another aspect of H. R. 6583 that impresses 
me as being of major importance is that 
dealing with the reduction of paperwork and 
useless, time-consuming administrative pro- 
cedure. This, in itself, will add to the et- 
Tectiveness of our disciplinary system. 

The code has been in operation now for 
nearly 5 years. It has not been completely 
effective because it has not only hamstrung 
the commanding officer with administrative 
minutia, but it has weakened his historic 
role at mast; that of a wise, just, fatherly 
mentor, quick to punish the sinners and 
equally quick to help a man redeem himself 
and start afresh. 


The legal procedures of the UCMJ have 
been carried out, it is true, but with ex- 
cessive delay and at a great unnecessary cost 
in man-hours. As a type commander in the 
Atlantic Fleet for 244 years I was most im- 
pressed, by first hand experience, with the 
administrative expense of certian legal proc- 
esses which are essentially routine matters 
of form and not of substance. In these 
times of grave personnel economies in the 
Armed Forces we must bear in mind that 
the Armed Forces are in being solely to pro- 
vide an adequate national defense. They are 
not essentially judicial agencies, law en- 
forcement agencies, or social security agen- 
cies. Each minute, each dollar, each man 
that we must devote to some function other 
than preparedness to fight leaves 1 minute, 
61. 1 man less to devote to preparedness, 
Court-martial and legal proceedings are 
worth that price only when the primary 
end to be achieved, discipline, is improved. 
When the procedures of courts-martial and 
other related legal matters become so cum- 
bersome that officers must neglect such pri- 
mary duties as personal leadership, mainte- 
nance or training, then it is time that we 
take action to change the system. That is 
the purpose at which many of the sections 
of this bill are aimed, without reducing in 
the smallest amount the features of the 
UCMJ that protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual, i 

I shall not go into further detail on the 
bill under consideration since a number of 
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witnesses will appear before you equipped 
to discuss at length the technicalities and 
effect of each provision. Before closing, 
however, I want to address myself in general 
terms to your overall consideration of H. R. 
6583. 

This committee may hear witnesses testi- 
fying on a number of bills relating to the 
armed services, bills involving new weapons, 
and bills throwing a new light on the tech- 
nology of warfare. What sets H. R, 6583 
apart from the rest? 

This bill is set apart because it deals with 
the bone, the muscle, the sinew of the armed 
services; it deals with the man. Regardless 
of what technical advances we make and 
what weapons we develop, all of that progress 
is ineffectual if we do nto have behind it the 
superbly disciplined fighting man. When 
I think back to the seemingly unending 
months of World War II, I recall the quar- 
termaster, the bosun's mate, the gunner’s 
mate, the machinist's mate—the legion of 
fighting men, disciplined for peace and war. 
The weapons with which we fought have 
faded to a degree from my mind’s eye, but 
not so with the men. Those men and the 
men who follow them give us real strength, 
the strength that makes our armed services 
great. And it is these men that are af- 
fected by the provisions of H. R. 6583. We 
feel that those provisions are equitable, that 
they aid the national defense, and that, 
above all, they assist our young men who, in 
assuming their military obligations, must 
recognize that they temporarily subordinate 
certain individual liberties, in order to cher- 
ish that much greater freedom—that of our 
way of life in this Republic. 


REMARKS By Vice Apat. James L. HOLLOWAY, 
In., UNrrED STATES NAvY, CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL, BEFORE tHE PILOT INTERNA- 
TIONAL CLUB OF SOUTH CAROLINA, CHARLES- 
TON, 5. C., APRIL 14, 1956 


It is with extreme pleasure that I am here 
tonight, and I thank you for the kind invita- 
tion to address a few remarks to you. It is an 
honor and a privilege, all the more appreci- 
ated because I so rarely appear before wom- 
en's organizations. As a matter of fact, the 
last time I made a similar appearance was in 
January of 1955, more than a year ago, when 
I spoke to the Women's Forum on National 
Security in Washington, D. ©. Perhaps 
some of you were also present on that occa- 
tion. At any rate, as Chief of Naval Person- 
nel, it Is usually true that I am fairly weil 
surrounded by the officers and men and 
women who make up today’s Navy. And 
while they are without question the world's 
finest, it is most pleasant to have a change 
of pace, and to meet with such a distin- 
guished organization as the Pilot Club of 
South Carolina. * 

Alexander Poe, who lived a great many 
years ago, made a wise observation when he 
stated: 


“Men, some to quiet; some to public strife 
But every lady would be queen for life.” 


There are those who feel that a naval offi- 
cer's life is to a large degree one of strife, as 
he endeavors to meet the manifold commit- 
ments imposed upon him in this uncertain 
world. But certainly there is no question but 
that each lady present tonight is indeed a 
queen, a title you have indubitably earned 
through the splendid work you are doing. 
Not only South Carolina but surely every 
area in which your activities are known has 
benefited and will continue to benefit from 
your magnanimity and your generous con- 
tributions to the betterment of our world. 

It is said that magnanimity is truest wis- 
dom. It is also said that there's wisdom in 
women, and who among us would disagree? 
It is upon this premise then, women’s mag- 
nanimity and wisdom, that I should lke to 
comment briefly, and then attempt to show 
what I believe is a close analogy between the 
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things you stand for and work for and the 
things which we in the United States Navy 
seek to accomplish. 

First of all, yours is an organization dedi- 
cated to service, civic and social—local, na- 
tional, and international. Because your phi- 
losophy is already known to each of you, it 
requires no detailed accounting, but it does 
seem appropriate to observe that, in addi- 
tion to a desire to be of service, one other 
quality is essential, and that is wisdom—wis- 
dom to ascertain just where, and when, and 
in what amount a service should be rendered. 
Thus both motivation and intelligence are 
necessary for you to accomplish your objec- 
tives—or stated another way, magnanimity 
and wisdom are essential to your success. 

Now, let us consider for a moment the 
United States Navy. Ours, too, is an organi- 
zation dedicated to service, national and in- 
ternational. And like you, the Navy must 
give careful consideration to when and where 
its services are necessary. 

To state it.simply, the United States Navy 
is the guardian of our country.. The Navy is 
responsible for maintaining control of the 
sea and is a ready force on watch at home 
and overseas, capable of strong action to pre- 
serve the peace or of instant offensive action 
to win in war. It is upon the maintenance of 
this control that our country’s glorious fu- 
ture depends; the United States Navy exists 
to make it so. 

But never before have we felt it necessary 
to exercise greater precaution, both to deter- 
mine that we are capable of the proper con- 
trol and to use this control in the right and 
most effective way. To do this requires real 
wisdom, for in today’s world so much de- 
pends upon this vital force. 

As is usually the case, where there are 
many and weighty responsibilities, there are 
also numerous opportunities. This is par- 
ticularly true of today’s Navy, which offers 
practically unlimited opportunities for edu- 
cation, travel, and adventure. And, perhaps 
greatest of all, is the privilege of performing 
an important Job, and the knowledge that 
we are contributing a worthwhile service 
which will ephance the welfare of our 
country. 

Subscribing to the theory that wisdom is 
derived, at least in part, from experience and 
education, the Navy endeavors to see that 
its personnel have a liberal amount of each. 
As a matter of fact, education for all of our 
personnel is a continuing thing throughout 
their careers, beginning with the day they 
begin service, and not even ending upon re- 
tirement. We believe we offer our personnel 
the finest and best education attainable, and 
we support this belief by having instituted 
@n unprecedented program for training of 
personnel, both officer and enlisted. 

For our enlisted personnel, there is educa- 
tion and training for over 60 ratings from 
the time-honored bo'suns mate to the new 
and adventurous guided-missile man, Each 
of these ratings offers the young men and 
women of today a challenging career with 
almost unlimited promotion opportunities 
Many qualify for officer rank. 

Some of the paths leading to a commission 
are, first of all, the United States Naval 
Academy, with which you are familiar- 
Then we have the Naval Reserve Office® 
Training Corps, with units located in 52 col- 
leges and universities throughout the coun- 
try. One of these units is located at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, in Columbia, and 
perhaps some of your own sons or those of 
your friends are enrolled there. Also, we 
haye the officer-candidate school at Newport 
R. I., and the Reserve officer-candidate pro- 
gram for members of the Naval Reserve who 
are enrolled in college. For training in avia- 
tion we have the aviation officer-candidate 
school, and the naval aviation-candidate 
program, better known to some of you as 
the NavCad program. Training in these avi- 
ation programs is pursued at Pensacola, Fla. 
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Considering all these programs, it can be 
Seen that training is only the first step in 
the broad educational system that extends 
through the career of naval personnel. 

We would certainly not forget nor minil- 
Mize the important role which women fill 
in our modern Navy, for theirs is a fine 
Contribution. And they, too, enjoy edu- 
Cational opportunities, beginning with their 
initial training at the Officer Candidate 
School, Newport, R. I., for officers and the 
Tecruit training commands for enlisted 
Women. Nor would we fail to mention that 
8toup of professional women, the Navy Nurse 

„Who are literally angels of mercy as 
Perform the many functions in caring 
for our sick and wounded. Yes, the Navy 
Places very high value upon the valiant 
Women who serve, and thus you see that we, 
endorse with enthusiasm the principle 

Of equal rights for men and women. 
T understand that your desire for service 
finds expression in the awarding of educa- 
scholarships to worthy young women 
Of other lands, that they may come to our 
Country for study. Here, then, is evidence 
that there is a parallel in the emphasis 
you, and the United States Navy, place 

Upon education. 

m these young women come to this 
Country for an education, it also means that 
they must travel. Likewise, the Navy offers, 

esides education, an opportunity for travel, 
7 well as interesting and exciting duty. 
t also offers as nowhere else a challenge 
t dur young people. The opportunity to 
ulau dreams and perform courageous and 
new deeds still lives. Your code of ethics 
lates that visions and dreams are the seed - 

of reality, and we in the Navy are 

eased that you believe this, because it is 

Upon this selfsame principle that we stand 
Steadfast 


We believe that service to God and coun- 
is our special privilege, and, therefore, 
Serve with honor. “True course ever” 

Might well be our motto, even as it is yours. 
ce—surely this is a term equally ap- 
Plicable to the Pilot Club and to the Unite? 


States Navy. Each exists for just that pur- 


t What closer analogy could possibly be 
than your project for the rehabili- 
tation of Vimoutters, and the Navy’s recent 
E ate to freedom operation in Vietnam? 
is a soft spot to be found in our 

Naval personnel, it is in the heart of a 
he. who will give liberally of his time, 
money, and of himself, to help those 
fortunate than he. So, while you con- 
kaut ate on making your community, and 
N us the world, a better place to live, your 
ont. man is putting into practice this pilot 
8 at his port of call throughout the 


I know that in the almost twoscore years 


Jou are proud. Yours has been a 
t contribution to your country and your 
elow man. 
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tuntry and to our fellow man. We believe 
these 


uncertain times in which we 
the peace is our most 
Tole. We want peace—a lasting 
ut not at the expense of our free- 
the integrity of our human liber- 
hope fervently to prevent war by 
the world that we are resolved to 
tain the strength to meet an attack from 
the Quarter at any time. We further believe 
* t control of the sea, the primary mission 
the Navy, gives the United States her 
Steatest advantage for the maintenance of 
Peace and for victory if war comes. 
Never have our opportunities and our re- 
shonsibilities been greater. Just as you look 
bout you and, with magnanimity and wis- 


t 


He 


ia 
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dom, decide when and where and in what 
amount a service should be rendered, so do 
we, your country's Navy, look about us and 
do our best to determine the proper course 
of action to follow. 

This would be impossible to do were it 
not for persons such as yourselves who show 
a constant and considerate interest, not only 
in the Navy itself but, more particularly, in 
maintaining those same idals for which we 
stand. 

And so, when I have the all-too-rare pleas- 
ure of appearing before such a charming and 
dis ed group as you, I am reminded 
of a favorite quotation from Browning, who 
once wrote: 
“You're my friend. 

What a thing friendship is, world without 
end.“ 

What, indeed? To us it is that master- 
piece of nature, for which we are grateful, 
without which the Navy could surely not 
exist. 


Farm Bill Veto Praised as Example of 
Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence from the New York 
Herald Tribune of Tuesday, April 17, 
1956: 


Farm BILL VETO Is PRAISED AS AN EXAMPLE 
OF COURAGE 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, April 16.—President Eisen- 
hower has given the Nation one of those 
examples of courage which come rarely in 
the history of American politics. 

For, in vetoing the farm bill, the President 
was disagreeing not only with Democrats 
but with many members of his own party 
in Congress who have been prodded into tak- 
ing position similar to that of their politi- 
cal opponents for fear of the advantage the 
latter might get on the stump in the coming 
campaign. 

Plainly the bill has been publicized so 
widely as a bonanza to the farmers that many 
Republican Members of Congress in farm 
States fear they cannot overcome that im- 
pression by using statistics or economic 
arguments. There were those on the Re- 
publican side who urged the President to 
sign the bill and try to get a better one 
through Congress next time. The argument 
was that this would save Republican votes 
in November. But Mr. Eisenhower refused 
to yield to expediency. He took his position 
firmly on the basis of conviction and on what 
he and his agricultural advisers feel is sound 
economics. ; nas 

It isn’t easy to persuade farmers a 
bill which is designed to bolster prices isn't 
good for them or for the country. But it 
so happens that the painful facts of what 
has been happening in agriculture are on 
the President's side. It is true that by artifi- 
cially supporting high prices, the Govern- 
ment itself has stimulated the production of 
vast surpluses. 

Today nearly $9 billion of taxpayers’ money 
are tied up in an accumulation of farm 
products which the Government owns and 
does not dare to sell for fear that to do so 
will send prices still lower than they are. 
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In fact, the very existence of the surpluses 
has all along had a depressing effect on the 
price structure. The surplus problem has 
hung like a sword of Damocles over the Amer- 
ican farmer for many years. 

EISENHOWER'S POSITION 

Mr. Eisenhower at the outset of his admin- 
istration took a strong position against any 
further accumulation of surpluses and noti- 
fied Congress that he wanted a system of 
flexible price supports so that surpluses 
could be worked off gradually, or at least not 
accumulated further. But the politicians 
got busy and passed a bill which they dared 
him to veto. It was supposed to spell politi- 
cal suicide for the Republican Party in the 
Tarm States if not enacted. 

Mr. Eisenhower pondered his course as be- 
tween expediency and simple honesty. He 
refused to be dragooned by cries that he 
would lose the election. He declined to 
accept the suggestion from some Republican 
sources that it would be better to sign the 
bill and ask Congress to revise it next time 
so at least to get by the presidential election 
this year. 

There is an interesting analogy here with 
what happened during the Republican ad- 
ministration of President William Howard 
Taft when a high protectionist tariff bill was 
passed by Congress in the face of demands 
for a reduction in the cost of living, particu- 
larly because of the high prices of manufac- 
tured goods then prevailing. Mr. Taft knew 
it was a bad bill and said so, but nevertheless 
he signed it. The country lost respect for 
him, his party became split, and the 1912 
election saw Mr. Taft ignominiously defeated 
in his attempt at reelection. 

“INTEGRITY CONSISTENCY” $ 

Mr. Eisenhower has adhered to his con- 
scientious convictions despite the pressure 
to get him to abandon them. That's what 
the people have come to expect of him—in- 
tegrity and consistency. 

As for the agricultural States, he will, of 
course, lose some votes, but there are admin- 
istrative powers in the present laws which 
can operate to the benefit of the farmer, and 
the chances are that farm income will show 
an improvement by election time without 
running the risk of making high price sup- 
ports a permanent part of the agricultural 
economics of America. 

Mr. Eisenhower has played it straight— 
with firmness and consistency—and has 
saved the urban families today some sub- 
stantial increases in the cost of food. And, 
of course, city dwellers vote, too. 


Resolution in Support of H. R. 9566 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
resolution signed by officials of the Mul- 
ler Co., Ltd., of Lake Charles, La., who 
favor immediate enactment of H. R. 9566 
and restoration of uniform parcel post 
size and weight limits: 

RESOLUTION IN SuPPorRT or H. R. 9566 

“Whereas the existence of an efficient, eco- 
nomical parcel post system is essential to 
the pattern of life of our citizens and busi- 
nesses in both rural and urban areas; and 

“Whereas the present discriminatory par- 
cel post size and weight limitations seriously 
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disrupt the service once enjoyed by all at 
great and unnecessary cost and inconven- 
lence: and 

“Whereas there is no nationwide substi- 
tute for parcel post that can and will serve 
all citizens regardless of address; and 5 

“Whereas the present size and weight limi 
tations have been both a financial and an 
administrative burden to the Post Office De- 
partment: Be it hereby 

“Resolved, That the Muller Co., Ltd., com- 
prised of 250 members and representing sev- 
eral businesses in Lake Charles, La., favors 
immediate enactment of H. R. 9566 and 
restoration thereby of uniform parcel post 
size and weight limits.” 

It is respectfully requested that Represen- 
tative T. A. THOMPSON insert this resolution 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and that he 
request the chairman of the Post Office Com- 
mittee to schedule hearings now on parcel 
post size and weight so that the citizens of 
Lake Charles may have relief from the pres- 
ent law before the current legislative session 
is concluded. 

Tue MULLER CO., LTD., 
ADOLPH S. MARX, 
President. 
Franx W. Foxx, 
Vice President. 
HENRY GREENWOOD, 
Secretary. 


Mid-America Jubilee on the St. Louis 
Riverfront 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a news release setting forth the 
concept and plans for Mid-America Jubi- 
lee on the St. Louis riverfront through- 
out the month of September 1956, which 
will be the first in a series of such expo- 
sitions to be held each year in St. Louis, 
at that time. I am certain the great city 
of St. Louis and the surrounding area 
will present an outstanding event that 
will have major national, regional, and 
local impact. 

The news release follows: 

‘The outstanding civic, industrial, and agri- 
cultural showmanship project of the Mid- 
west, Mid-America Jubilee, is an annual re- 
gional exposition to be held on the St. Louis 
riverfront throughout the entire month of 
September. 

Conceived by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Metropolitan St. Louis and endorsed by Civic 
Progress, 26 voluntary committees repre- 
senting every community interest have been 
formed. 

With the objectives of dramatizing the in- 
terdependence of industrial-urban and rural- 
agricultural interests, stimulating business 
in the St. Louis area, and increasing pride in 
the accomplishment of the rich midwestern 
heartland surrounding St. Louis, the exposi- 
tion, a miniature world’s fair in scope, will 
occupy approximately 37 acres of the Jeffer- 
son Memorial Expansion Park site. 

EXHIBITS AT THE JUBILEE 

Contemporary in design, the exhibits area 
will include spectacular, animated displays 
of maximum visitor interest from a wide 
range of national, regional, and local indus- 
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trial corporations. Forward looking in 
theme, these exhibits will feature many of 
the latest electronic, atomic, and automotive 
accomplishments of United States indus- 


try. 

The military will participate through 
large-scale displays of the latest develop- 
ments in aviation, guided missiles, and other 
defense equipment. A heliport with continu- 
ous daytime demonstrations by helicopters 
will be included. Federal, State, and munici- 
pal agenices, together with educational, re- 
ligious, and welfare organizations, will dis- 
play their vital contributions to community 
development. 

AGRICULTURE 


An extensive agricultural area will include 
a model Midwestern farm with crops under 
cultivation, exhibits of livestock and farm 
equipment, and a judging arena with a con- 
tinuous cycle of agricultural and livestock 
special events. 
ENTERTAINMENT AT THE JUBILEE 


Approximately 100,000 square feet will be 
devoted to an amusement area featuring 
carousals, ferris wheels, a miniature railway, 
a pony ride, and other amusement devices of 
maximum appeal to youngsters and reminis- 
cent of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
in design. 

The exposition will also include a nostalgic 
1904 “Meet Me in St. Louie. Louie” beer- 
garden restaurant accommodating 500 at 
tables and 200 at a standing bar. A German 
band for waltzes and polkas, a menu featur- 
ing German-American and French -Creole 
cuisine and the products of the major St. 
Louis breweries will be included. 

Entertainment highlight of the exposition 
will be a huge spectacle show with a cast of 
350 professional actors, singers and dancers 
aided by a star of national magnitude. 
Scores of horses, horse-drawn and automo- 
tive equipment will be included in the pro- 
duction to be presented each night through- 
out the 30-day operating period of Mid- 
America Jubilee. Presented on a multi- 
leveled stage to be erected in front of the 
historic Old Cathedral, this musical produc- 
tion will, in terms of popular entertainment, 
relate the romance of the development of St. 
Louls and the surrounding area. Special 
scenic and lighting effects, hundreds of cos- 
tumes, and the efforts of a creative and tech- 
nical staff of theatrical experts under the 
direction of Broadway producer-director 
James Vincent Russo, will blend their efforts 
into the production of the spectacle script 
by New York and Hollywood playwright- 
lyricist Norman Zeno, . 

In this same area, an afternoon program 
of continuously changing free special events, 
reflecting participation by every conceivable 
type of community organization, will be pre- 
sented. 

A conservative estimate of attendance the 
initial year indicates a minimum of 500,000 
visitors. Front gate admission is 75 cents 
for adults and 35 cents for children 12 and 
under, 

Sponsored by City Country Cavalcade, Inc.: 
Raymond R. Tucker, mayor, honorary presi- 
dent; Roscoe C. Hobbs, president; Stanley M. 
Richman, executive vice president; Arthur 
K. Atkinson, vice president; Wyllys K. Bliss, 
treasurer. 

Alfred Stern, director of the department of 
community and industrial showmanship of 
the congressionally-chartered American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy (ANTA) is 
managing director, a former member of the 
production staff of New York’s Radio City 
Music Hall at the New York World's Fair of 
1939-40, served as managing director for such 
large-scale community celebrations as the 
Detroit Automotive Golden Jubilee (1946): 
Detroit's year-long 250th birthday festival 
throughout 1951; the centennial of Omaha, 
Nebr., in 1954; and the centennial of Flint, 
Mich., in 1955. 


April 17 
Factors in the Farm Bill Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Arthur Krock in the New York Times of 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956: 

Tue Factors IN THE Farm BILL VETO 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, April 16.—Suppose the Presi- 
dent had signed the farm bill, as a number 
of Republicans in the farm States, including 
governors, and most Democrats urged him 
to do: 

He would have sacrificed to a cynical con- 

` cept of political expediency an economic 
principle he repeatedly said was basic to the 
first steps toward improvement of the income 
of agriculture and to its ultimate stability 
on a prosperity level. 

He would have discredited his Secretary 
of Agriculture, whose unwavering opposition 
to the continuation of rigid price supports 
the President steadfastly encouraged and 
emulated. If Secretary Benson had not re- 
signed, he would have been set down as a 
man whose desire to stay in office rose above 
his deep conviction of what the fundamental 
public contribution of that office should be- 

The President would, by signing the bill, 
have also rejected the views of another coun- 
selor on whose judgment in agriculture he 
greatly relies and with whom he has the 
closest personal bond: his younger brother. 
Milton Eisenhower. 


In the ranks of the repudiated would also 


have been (a) the administration spokesmen 

in Congress, who warned their colleagues 
of a veto if the conference form of the 
was passed; and (b) the Members of Con- 
gress who voted against the legislation as 
an expression of confidence in the adminis- 
tration’s farm policy, some at great political 
risk. 

These are among the calculable debits the 
President would have contracted by signing 
the conference report. And to them would 
have been added a debit as much greater 
than the sum of them all as it is incalcula- 
ble. This would have been the inevitable 
and sharp downward revision of an over“ 
whelming public impression the President 
has created—that he lives by a set of prin- 
ciples, personal and political. By signing the 
bill he would have compromised both, and 
in a sector where they are mutually inclu“ 
sive. 

What many politicians urged the President 
to do, and Senator KEFAUVER confidently pre- 
dicted he would do, was to sign legislation 
that further embedded in the farm economy 
the component which, above all others, be 
charged with responsibility for the depr 
state of that economy. “It only extends rig! 
90 percent parity for another year,” was agai? 
the argument which, accepted annually by 
the President's predecessors, has piled higher 
and higher the agricultural surpluses that 
are largely responsible for the steady slumP 
in farm income while the income of nearly 
all other groups has constantly been rising. 

THE LOST MAGIC 

On this argument Congress from year to 
year has deferred the institution of the flex- 
ible price support system it legislated some 
time ago, And on this argument the eco“ 
nomic condition that is frightening the of 
ficeholders in the farming areas has 
more and more deeply entrenched by those 
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_ Same politicians. Though what the Presi- 
dent referred to in his veto message as “the 
insatiable markets associated with war” 
Shrank with the shrinking postwar demand. 
the 90 percent price system was constantly 
extended in changing circumstances where 
it lost whatever magic it may have had. This 
Was demonstrated when, in every year but 
One between 1947 and 1954, farm income 
declined despite the congressional mandate 
for 90 percent parity. 

In standing by his principle the President, 
ever, recognized and served certain eco- 
nomic considerations with which political 
factors are plainly linked. By setting price 
supports on 5 basic crops at 82% percent of 

Parity he fixed national averages for a num- 

of farm products that would also have 
resulted from the bill he vetoed. This un- 
doubtedly will be as welcome politically to 
beleaguered farm-belt Republicans as it 
. Will be economically to their constituents. 
Democrats, and those Republicans who 

Supported the bill the President vetoed, can 

Claim credit for this move by the adminis- 

tration, contending that the passage of the 

farm bill forced the President to fix these 

Averages. But the hand that feeds will be 

the President's. And it was evident today 

that this thought greatly comforted the Re- 

Publican governors who went to the White 

to advocate signing and left with the 

Rews of the new levels. 

economic interest of farmers in the 
United States is not the same in all areas, 
t helps one group does not help all. 
ver, despite the drive in Congress to 

Pass the bill the President vetoed, and the 

activity of some farmers, organizations in its 

„other organizations as actively op- 
it. A large body of political, economic, 

Consumer, and agricultural opinion stands 

With the President against those aspects of 

the bill that evoked his veto. It was not a 

Case of General Eisenhower and Secretary 

Benson alone on the burning deck. 

Congress may decline to rescue the soil 
bank from the veto, as the President request- 
èd in his message today, but that request, 
Plus the new minimum support levels he 

Puts him on the affirmative and Con- 

on the negative side of the equation. 
= On the moral test of standing by a prin- 
iple he has all the best of it. 


The Church Looks at the Nation’s 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


~ OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


et AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
I ave to revise and extend my remarks, 
then inserting an address delivered by 
e Honorable Alfred M. Landon, former 
vernor of Kansas. The address was 
tlivered before the Topeka Ministerial 
lation, Topeka, Kans., on Tuesday, 

Dril 3. 1956, 
n erg Member of Congress is aware of 
© international issues and problems 
Confronting the world today. This ad- 
5 tration has made great strides to- 
ard the goal of everlasting peace. To 
ert eve and keep our goal we must be 
p er vigilant. We must constantly ap- 
oe our actions and policies in light 
h Changing global events. We must 
eed and consider the thoughts and wis- 
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dom of experienced statesmen, such as 
Mr. Landon. Mr. Landon's address 
merits the study- and consideration of 
all Members of Congress. 
The address follows: 
THe CHURCH LOOKS AT THE NATION'S 
FOREIGN Porter 


(Address by Alf M. Landon before Topeka 
Ministerial Association, Topeka, Kans., 
April 3, 1956) 

Three major events have occurred since 
Reverend Bennett asked me last August to 
speak today on this subject. 

1. Rearming by West Germany. 

I have frequently expressed the opinion 
that that would be the time if Russia was 
going to challenge Bonn. 

Of course, that story may not be fully 
told as yet. The Kremlin may have other 
moves up its sleeve. But it can be said 
that the West German situation is more 
favorable than a year ago. 

2. Selling arms to Egypt by a Russian 
colony. 

That upsets the balance of power in the 
Near East where there are a lot of cocked 
and loaded guns. 

If these guns are ever aimed and fired, 
their shots will be heard around the world, 

Then the lights of H-bombs may blot out 
the sun of life and civilization. 

3. The exhuming of two Russian men in 
February. 

One from a deliberately ignored and for- 
gotten grave. The other from a national 
shrine. 

One—Dostoevsky—was exhumed as a na- 
tional hero. The other—Stalin—was buried 
a national hero and demigod. But he was 
exhumed as a bestial murderer whose policy 
and acts were crimes against the Soviet 
state. 

The contrast between the social and po- 
litical ideals and philosophy of these two 
revolutionaries gives significance to the offi- 
cial restitution of Dostoevsky and the official 
degradation of Stalin by the Soviet. It can 
mean nothing or it can mean a lot. 

Dostoevsky was unorthodox. He did not 
believe in dogmas and creeds. 

Deviation from any of the Communist 
dogma and practices heretofore has meant 
sentence to one of the Communist slave 
camps—or death. , 

Dostoevski believed that the ills that af- 
fected Russia and life in general would be 
corrected through the applying of the teach- 
ings of Christ. 5 

Stalin believed those teachings were an 
opiate. Therefore, the Church had to be 
crushed and a new generation indoctrinated 
against Christianity. 

He had damned Dostoevskl as “a lackey of 
the warmongers of Wall Street.” 

However, “beginning on February 9—the 
75th anniversary of Dostoevski's death—a 
whole week was given over to resurrecting 
Dostoevski as a national hero—honoring him 
with celebrations—official publications of all 
his works—library and museum exhibitse— 
documentary films—plays based on his 
novels—a government sponsored anthology 
and biography, and so on. He even had a 
street named in his honor.” 

The simultaneous timing of the reversal 
of official judgment on the nonconformist 
novelist and the Communist demigod evi- 
dences a change of some import is taking 
place in Russia—encouraging to intellectual 
freedom. 

And intellectual freedom is the seedbed 
of religious freedom and political freedom. 

Contrary to former precepts and examples, 
the “social usefulness” of questioning rigid 
dogmas and practices has been dramatized 
in a startling way to the Communist world. 

If that be a play—drama—as an opiate to 
the free world—it is also fraught with danger 
to the Commintern in loosening its grip on 
the minds and souls of its subjects, 
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To exalt the unorthodox among the highly 
indoctrinated, zealous orthodox is_a step 
backward, dangerous in any tyranny. 

If the Soviet’s new vision is designed as a 
trap for the free world—it is also of a design 
to trap the trapper. 

The unmasking of a demigod means the 
loosening of the tie that binds his cult. Es- 
pecially is that true when 75 percent of the 
Russian Communist Party are a younger gen- 
eration that knows nothing of the spirit of 
martyrdom for their faith of the older gen- 
eration. 

Even if it be true that there is stability 
of a kind at the bottom in Russia and her 
colonies—it is certainly true that there is 
unrest at the top in the Kremlin and 
throughout the Communist world. 

Another encouragement to the inter- 
change of ideas is the raising of the Iron 
Curtain a wee mite permitting more travel 
and communication in and out of Russia. 

Whether the new Kremlin tactics are s 
shift from armed force to increased economic 
competition, a strengthening of the highly 
privileged class in Russia and her colonies by 
relieving the relentless and fearful strains 
and pressures of terrorism and despotism, 
an attempt to woo neutral sentiment in the 
world, by repudiating the bestial cruelties 
and tyranny of communism, or whether it is 
a combination of all this. 

It is a wise and sound policy to proceed on 
the basis that the Communists have not 
abandoned their objective of conquering the 
world and colonizing all countries for the 
Kremlin czars. 

A highly competent authority—the Re- 
search Institute—recently reported the So- 
viet power is gaining. — 

It is true that serious differences —almost 
floundering—exist in NATO over the han- 
dling of the Greek-Cyprus issue, the Arab- 
Israeli disputes, the China policy, and the 
French policy in north Africa. 

Not only have Cyprus and Algiers had a 
disturbing effect in NATO—they have become 
symbols to much of the world of the fight of 
former colonial peoples for political inde- 
pendence. 

However, it is also true that NATO is un- 
doubtedly stronger militarily, despite the 
Soviet's attempts to break up this free world 
alliance. 

Both SEATO and NATO are growing in 
strength militarily. Whether they are po- 
litically stronger is something of a question. 

The Formosa situation is greatly changed 
from a year ago when a Red offensive ap- 
peared imminent. = 

Today Chinese Communists are far better 
prepared for attacking Formosa than they 
were a year ago. 

Today, however, the likelihood of an attack 
appears much less. 

The parliamentary situation in Japan ap- 
pears better today than a year ago. But that 
can be deceptive. The Japanese economy, 
although improving somewhat, is basically 
not much better than it has been since the 
war. They cannot go on indefinitely with a 
constantly expanding population and eyer- 
decreasing resources, 

The rearming of Spain is proceeding satis- 
factorily. The political situation in Spain 
after Franco is as uncertain as the political 
situation in West Germany after Adenauer. 

England is suffering from inflation. How- 
ever, the government is tackling that job 
with a firm hand and working toward 
sounder ground. 

France and Italy continue to be weak spots 
both economically, politically, and militarily. 
There is not much improvement in either 
country during the past year. 

There are powerful Communist forces in 
some of the South American countries, and 
some economic distress. 


What does it all add up to on basic issues? 
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Generally, the free countries are stronger 
economically and militarily today than a 
year ago. 

But that can change rapidly in different 
areas. In some countries, both Fascists and 
Communists are working hand in glove to 
prove that democratic government will not 
work. 

There has been no real change in world 
policy by the czars of the Kremlin. 

On the one hand they are skillfully appeal. 
ing to neutral and peaceful sentiment, and 
on the other infiltrating Arab and other 
countries to stir up strife and bloodshed 
with other people’s bodies, 

Easter is 2 days past—when mankind 
should be thinking of peace, liberty, and 
progress. 

But communism is thinking of anything 
but that. 

Therefore, such concessions as have been 
made by Russia have been obtained through 
the increased strength of the free world. 
That's not a promising international situa- 
tion. 

America’s strength and leadership must 
be directed toward: 

1. Formulating a joint foreign policy that is 
sufficiently flexible to meet the tactics of 
the Soviet. 

2. Energetically and skillfully working to 
unify the conflicting interests of the free 
world. 

3. Obtaining agreement on the “open skies” 
proposal of President Eisenhower. I proposed 
10 years ago the neutralizing of the key spots 
in the world. I think now would be a good 
time to bring that up in connection with 
aerial and ground inspection and disarma- 
mept. 

8 work with other countries to fill 
empty pocketbooks and empty stomachs, not 
by gifts, but by development of health, re- 
sources, arts, and sciences. 

5. Freer exchange of trade and travel, and 
communication. 

Above all, in the words of Theodore Roose- 
velt, “speak softly, but carry the big stick,” 
until real disarmament is achieved. 

Also, I believe we should speak not only 
softly, but intelligently and clearly. 


Lee De Forest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago today the “Father of Radio,” Mr. 
Lee De Forest, invented the vacuum tube. 
His inventions helped make radio and 
TV possible,.and he has won recognition 
as a leader in the field of electronic com- 
munication. Other inventions of his as- 
sisted in the development of the wireless 
telegraph in America. In the fields of 
wireless telegraphy, radio telephone, 
wire telephone, sound-on-film talking 
pictures, high-speed facsimile and pic- 
ture transmission, and television, he has 
some 300 patented inventions to his 
credit. “Radiotherapy” for physicians 
is another of his accomplishments; the 
two-electrode—radio—tube which can 
be used as radio detector, radio and tele- 
phone amplifier, and as oscillator in 
“feed-back” or regeneration circuit, was 
developed by Mr. De Forest. The inven- 
tion of “noiseless recording” positive 
prints in talking pictures, “glow-light” 
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recording of sound on films, and so forth, 
are other of Mr. De Forest’s many con- 
tributions. Broadcasts by radio of the 
yoice of Caruso in 1910 and the first 
broadcast of radio news in 1916 are 
among his accomplishments. Time does 
not permit detailing the countless awards 
and honors which have attested his con- 
tribution to our society. 

My district and I are very proud of 
the fact that the office of the American 
Television Co., with which Mr. De Forest 
is so closely associated, is located in the 
12th Congressional District of Mlinois. 
Mr. De Forest is today being honored by 
the Radio Pioneers of America, and from 
the floor of the- House I also wish to 
salute him. The inventions and other 
work that he has done have helped make 
ours the great Nation that it is. 


Small Firms Gain, It Says 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, along with other Members of 
the Congress, I received the other day the 
fifth semiannual report of the Small 
Business Administration for the 6 
months ending December 31, 1955. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
chapter I of that report, the covering 
letter to the President, and a comment 
on the report by Sylvia F. Porter, of the 
New York Post: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1956. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. ' 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 215 of the Small Busi- 
ness Act Of 1953, as amended (Public Law 
163), I have the honor to submit herewith 
the fifth semiannual report of the Small 
Business Administration covering operations 
between July 1 and December 31, 1955. 

Respectfully yours, 
WENDELL B. Barnes, 
Administrator. 
CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The improvement in the position of small 
business which took form in mid-1954—after 
a decline in small business health over sev- 
eral years—continued through the second 
half of 1955. ‘This gain is reflected in vari- 
ous economic indicators. Throughout most 
of 1955 the trend of business failures was 
downward. New business incorporations hit 
a new peak. There was sharp improvement 
in small firms’ earnings, both before and after 
taxes. For the four quarters ending with the 
third quarter 1955, earnings of small corpo- 
rations after taxes increased to $627 million 
from $442 million In the preceding four quar- 
ters. Net sales of smaller manufacturing Cor- 
porations continued their recovery. 

The various programs of the Small Bus!- 
ness Administration designed to help small 
business registered notable gains. 

During the 6-months period July 1 through 
December 31, 1955, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration approved 625 business loans in 
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the gross amount of $30,332,390 to assist 
small firms. This was 20 percent greater 
than business loan approvals in the previous 
6-months period. 

The agency’s financial assistance program 
is carried on in close cooperation with the 
banks of the Nation. As evidence of this, 
more than 66 percent of the agency’s busi- 
ntss loans haye been in participation with 
banks, 

The severe hurricanes and consequent 
floods in the late summer and fall of 1955 
resulted in widespread damage to homes and 
businesses, particularly in the northeastern 
States. The Small Business Administration 
immediately classified the localities as dis- 
aster areas eligible for assistance under the 
agency's disaster loan authority. Through 
the cooperation of local banks and through 
the transfer of personnel from the Washing- 
ton, regional and branch offices, the Small 
Business Administration was able to organ- 
ize emergency offices in each of these areas 
within a few days after the disasters oc- 
curred. For the 6-months period from July 
1 through December 31, 1955, the agency ap- 
proved 2,056 disaster loans aggregating $29,- 
290,391 to assist business and homeowners. 
This compares with 813 disaster loans for 
$4,733,423 during the similar period of 1954. 

A significant development in the program 
of financial assistance was the inauguration 
of the limited loan participation program. 
This is designed y to assist small 
retailers, wholesale distributors and service 
establishments. Under this plan the Small 
Business Administration will participate with 
a bank in a loan to a small retailer, whole- 
saler, service establishment or other busi- 
ness up to a maximum of $15,000 or 75 per- 
cent of the total amount of the loan, which- 
ever is the lesser. The early experience under 
this program gives ground for belief that un- 
der this plan banks, with Small Business Ad- 
ministration cooperation, will be able to meet 
the financial needs of a considerably greater 
number of small-business concerns than has 
heretofore been possible. 


There was marked progress in the Joint- 
determination program, the program for re- 
serving Government purchases for small- 
business participation. In the 6-months pe- 
riod since July 1, more than 2,100 purchases, 
amounting to approximately $192,800,000, 
were earmarked for competitive award to. 
small firms. This compares with $173 mil- - 
lion in the comparable period of 1954. The 
number of procurements awarded to small 
firms increased even more sharply to 2,028, 
compared with 854 for the 6-months period 
ending December 1954 and 256 for the same 
period of 1953. The Department of Defense 
has been able to increase total awards to 
small concerns; on the basis of new procure- 
ment, total share of small business in the 
defense dollar during the 6-months period 
July 1 through December 31, 1955, increased 
to $1,382,759,000 from $1,222,000,000 for the 
same period a year earlier. 

There is a prospect for even greater par- 
ticipation by small business in Government 
purchasing as a result of 3 Department of 
Defense directives, 1 of which was issued 
in the last 6 months, calling for greater set- 
asides for small-business concerns. The 
Small Business Administration cooperated 
closely with the Defense Department in the 
development of these directives. 

In the area of production and management 
assistance, much time has been given to 
assisting small businesses obtain raw mate- 
rials in scarce supply. These include steel, 
steel scrap, aluminum, copper, nickel, news- 
print, lead, plateglass and other materials. 
Shortages, bottlenecks and price increases are 
characteristic of the boom economy which 
we are experiencing. 

The Small Business Administration will 
continue to expand its assistance to small 
business by broadening and improving its 
present programs. 
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[Prom the New York Post of April 16, 1956] 
Smart Frmes Garn, Ir Sars 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

“A steady improvement in the position of 
small business, as smaller firms continued to 
share in the overall national prosperity, was 
noted by Wendell B. Barnes, Administrator 
Of the Small Business Administration, in the 
ageney's fifth semiannual report.” 

So went the opening sentence of a recent 
Press release from Washington—and since it 

Was a terse, well-written handout, it was 
Picked up and printed without change all 
Over the country. 

But since receiving the press release, I've 
also received a copy of the agency's 202-page 
report. 

And since the evidence I see and hear all 
around me has made me exceedingly skepti- 
Cal of optimistic appraisals of the small- 
business man’s position today, I've taken the 
trouble to study the whole thing. 

With due respect to Small Business Ad- 
Ministrator Barnes, his agency's efforts to 
assist little firms and his understandable de- 
Sire to emphasize the gains made during his 

as SBA chief, I must confess my con- 
Clusions from his own report are hardly as 
Optimistic as his. 
report says: In 1955 the sales and 
®arnings both before and after taxes of small 
improved over 1954. 

Comment: That's an empty boast if ever 
I heard one. Through a good part of 1954 
We were in a recession. Through all of 1955 
gur economy was on the greatest nonwar 

pPsurge of history, If the sales and earn- 
ion of small business firms hadn't risen over 
954, this would have reflected a squeeze on 
business equivalent to a panic. 

8 report adds: The uptrend of earnings 

dre taxes of small manufacturing firms 
brought the earnings index to the highest 
vans in nearly 2 years" although “the level 
t „as might be expected, is still 
pein the peaks reached” in the Korean 


Comment: But earnings before taxes of 
age Manufacturing firms are far, far above 
it © peaks reached during Korea. Why should 

be expected” that earnings of the smaller 
should be “far below“? Is it the as- 
sUmption that small business is really fight- 
ing a losing battle? 

The report boasts new awards to small- 
buntes firms under military contracts rose 
1954 15.7 percent in the last 6 months of 
195 to 17.6 percent in the last 6 months of 

5, and the net value of awards to small 

ess rose from 19.8 to 20 percent. A 

ree Part of the report and of the press re- 
is devoted to this subject. 

Comment: But when you dig into other 
figures on defense contracts, the complexities 
in baffling, and the boast seems mean- 

Bless, 
3 Instance, for the run 1988 fiscal year, 
aA percentage of new contracts going to 
aha business fell from 18.3 to 18 percent, 
stum the percentage of net procurement 
itse ped from 25.1 to 21.8 percent, The SBA 
lf Points out the net figure is the one 
ih h reveals the share of defense dollars go- 
+ "8 to small business over a long period. 
at's more, a just-released separate re- 
that by the Defense Department discloses 
2 Since 1953 the share of defense contracts 
Swelling: the giants of America has been 
Psi Teport admits small businesses do 
™plain of various problems such as the 
— on some raw materlals, higher 
ate on such as for steel scrap, which they 
ink Unable to absorb, tightening bank credit, 
7 bility to compete with larger firms for 
Killed Professional help. But, remarks 
Barnes, shortages, bottlenecks, and price 
Rcreases are characteristic of the boom 
*Conomy which we are experiencing. 
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Comment: This tendency to minimize the 
problems of small business is the most star- 
tling aspect of the report. Small business is 
finding it brutally tough to compete against 
the giants for steel, aluminum, copper, news- 
print, etc.. and the SBA knows it. Small 
business is finding its borrowing costs are 
soaring and its abHity to get new money is 
shrinking, and the SBA knows it. Small 
business is finding the pressures from every 
direction are fierce and mounting, and the 
SBA knows it. 

Perhaps it is a great achievement that the 
retreat of small business in our land was in- 
terrupted in 1955. But despite the press re- 
lease, I find little in thé report it presumably 
summarizes that arouses any huzzahs from 
me, 


United States Is Sending $50 Million 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
ae Daily News of April 16, 
1956: 

UNITED States Is SENDING $50 MILLION ABROAD 
(By Jack Steele) 

The United States Government is sending 
abroad nearly $50 million a year in social- 
security benefits, veterans’ compensation, 
and other forms of retirement pay. 

The money goes to nearly 60,000 persons 
in 102 countries in every nook and cranny 
of the world, except behind the Iron Curtain. 
More than one-third of it goes to Italy. 

Most of the recipients are aliens or nat- 
uralized United States citizens who have re- 
turned to their native lands to retire and 
live a life of ease on the benefits they earned 
in this country. 

The facts and figures on this little-known’ 
foreign-ald program have been assembled for 
the first time by Chairman Francis E. War. - 
TER, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, of the House 
Immigration Subcommittee. 

FIGURES 


Mr. WALTER believes the figures show: 

That many immigrants come to the United 
States without any serious intention of be- 
coming permanent residents and citizens. 
As soon as they can collect “nest eggs in 
savings or social security and other benefits— 
they go back home where their money will 
stretch further because of lower prices and 
living standards. 

That there is ample justification for a pro- 
vision of the McCarran-Walter Act which 
cancels the citizenship of naturalized Ameri- 
cans who return to their native lands and 
stay more than 3 years. Loss of citizenship 
does not cancel social security and other re- 
tirement benefits earned in this country, but 
it deprives them of some other rights and 
protections which go only to United States 
citizens. 

Chairman WALTER got most of his figures 
from the Treasury, which mails out the bene- 
fit checks every month to American con- 
sulates which, in turn, distribute them to 
recipients. 

TOTALS 


The Treasury figures cover only the month 
of February and do not include checks sent 
to Canada and Philippines. Here are the 
totals; 


Number ol] Monthly 

Type of benefit when payments 
Social security. .-..........0.- 37, 789 | $2, 234, 377 
, Veterans’ compensation 16, 556 1, 373, 061 

Government employees’ com- 

wnsation 731 17, 903 
Civil-service retirement 1, 452 112, 567 
ilroad retirement 2,209 160, 177 
Total 58, 327 3, 899, 585 


This amounts to about $47 million a year, 
VIEW 


In Mr. Watrer’s view, this money repre- 
Sents an indirect form of foreign aid. It 
helps build up the dollar balances of the 
countries to which it goes. 

Italy leads the list of countries with 20,024 
recipients who get $1,448,539 a month—oyer 
$17 million a year. 

Next comes Greece, with 6.324 recipients 
who get $390,814 a month or nearly $5 million 
a year. 

Here are the other countries in the top 10: 
eee 


Number of | Monthly 

Country habia phymenis 
o ese A na! 3, 300 $219, BAL 
Ireland. 2, 769 173, 462 
fexico._ 2, 469 166, 313 
Germany 2,242 143, 371 
Yugoslav 1,822 125, 601 
pan 1,913 115, 777 
Sweden. 2,004 114, 0 
Norway. 1. 754 112, 130 


Israel has 245 recipients who get a total of 
$14,572 a month, Egypt has only 36 who 
get $2,041 a month. 

Countries having only one recipient in- 
clude Angola, Samoa, Tanganyika, and the 
Phoenix Islands. 

Formosa has 11 recipients who draw $1,207 
a month. The Ryukyu Islands have 122 
social-security recipients who get $6,396 a 
month. > 


An Act of Courage and Principle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Tues- 
day; April 17, 1956: 


An ACT or COURAGE AND PRINCIPLE 


President Eisenhower, in his veto of the 
conglomerate farm bill, has again displayed 
the courage with which he upholds the high- 
est principles of his office. Leading Demo- 
creats, such as Senator Kefauver, Mr. Steven- 
son, and former President Truman, had in- 
dorsed the mongrel measure. Republicans 
from the farm States were urging the Presi- 
dent to sign, and, as the President said, the 
farmers themselves, suffering reduced in- 
comes, “had a right to expect workable and 
beneficial legislation to help solve their prob- 
lems.” In an election year, it has been 
argued, even a bad farm bill would be better 
politically than no bill at all, Mr. Eisen- 
hower did not agree. 

The bill as patched together out of con- 
flicting philosophies would, as the President 
put it, “do harm to every agricultural region 
of the country and also to the interests of the 
consumers.” Consequently, although “with, 
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intense disappointment and regret,” he has 
returned H. R. 12 to Congress without his 
signature. 

The specific reasons for the veto were stated 
by the President in detall to Congress and to 
the people. They are familiar to those who 
have followed the strange course of H. R. 12 
through the House and the Senate, as the 
sound administration program for reducing 
acreage and adding to farm income through 
the soil bank was gradually canceled out by 
the successive addition of high, fixed parity 
prices, dual parity for many commodities, 
mandatory price supports for feed grains and 
multiple-price plans for wheat and rice. This 
mixture is, in the President's words, self- 
defeating. It is thus, in effect, a fraud on 
the American farmer and the American peo- 
ple, compounded by the long delays which 
this legislation encountered,” which makes 
remedial action this session difficult. 

The President has announced a series of 
administrative actions, including increased 

support prices on commodities and the use 
of Agriculture Department funds to 
strengthen prices of perishables, in order to 
help the farmer to the extent that the execu- 
tive branch can do so. He has also asked 
Congress to “pass a straight soil bank bill as 
promptly as possible,“ to be in operation be- 
fore fall seeding. The combined program, 
legislative and administrative, could “begin 
now to improve the income and welfare of all 
our farm families.” - 

If Congress fails again to rise to the needs 
of the hour, the farmers, and the Nation at 
large, will know where the blame rests. They 
will know that the President has striven 
earnestly and conscientiously for a sound 
farm program; that the obstacles were raised 
by those, in Congress and out, who insisted 
on delaying action, on piling up contradic- 
tory clauses in a legislative monstrosity that 
would have been an administrative night- 
mare. And when the voters look to the heart 
of the matter they will, one can be confident, 
prove the best politics is what is best for the 
country, wholeheartedly endorsing the Presi- 
dent’s statesmanlike and courageous course. 


Salute to Israel 


SPEECH 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER~ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, April 16, 
1956, marks the anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the State of Israel. Eight 
years ago a new nation arose from the 
depths of despair and oppression to walk 
vigorously in a new light of hope, ful- 
filling a dream of 2,000 years. If we 
could persuade some individuals in this 
country to forget for a moment the envy, 
hate, and animosity indiscriminately 
hurled against the young nation of Is- 
rael, if we could remind them how similar 
are the struggles and sufferings under- 
gone by Israel to those experienced by 
our Founding Fathers when they fied 
religious oppression and persecution to 
establish a peaceful haven in this coun- 
try, if we could remember how much we 
appreciated the sympathies and help of 
some European countries in the struggle 
to secure our independence, we would all 
then be better disposed toward Israel. 
We would understand that she has only 
one desire—and that is to live peaceably 
alongside her hostile neighbors. Because 
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there is this striking similarity in the 
history of our people and that of the 
Israeli nation, the American people have 
deeply sympathized with the cause of 
Israel and have given liberally to help 
her in every possible way. 

Nevertheless, against this tangible and 
most generous proof given by a major- 
ity of the American public in support 
of the righteousness of Israel's aspira- 
tions, there stands the ill will of a few 
who nest themselves behind the shield 
of a Government agency, the Depart- 
ment of State. These do everything to 
promote hostility rather than peace. 
They have encouraged Arab belligerency 
over Israel’s protests; they have rejected 
Israel’s request for equal treatment—in 
short, they have done their best to pro- 
voke another war. Our Secretary of 
State has proved himself insensitive and 
insensible to the facts and moralities of 
the area. 

How can they ignore the fact that at 
the very time that the representative of 
the United Nations was pleading in Cairo 
for peace, Egyptian murderers shot 
down in cold blood children at prayer 
in Israel? 


Can we in good faith claim that the 
best interests of the United States are 
served by the few in the Department of 
State whose actions result in encour- 
aging feuding among nations? Why 
should they be so anxious to appease the 
Arabs at the expense of Israel? If we 
agree to extend military assistance to 
one, we should in fairness grant the same 
to the other. Are we to have more faith 
in the Arabs than in Israel? Has not 
this young state clearly demonstrated 
how seriously and efficiently she has been 
working and progressing during the past 
8 years? 

Israel’s record is proof of her aim for 
peaceful existence to carry on her pro- 
grams of agricultural and industrial im- 
provement. In her struggle Israel as- 
pires to become again the promised land 
for thousands and thousands of refugees, 
so that all people can say, with the 
Prophet Ezekiel: 

This land that was untilled is become as 
a garden of pleasure, and the cities that 
were abandoned and desolate and destroyed 
are peopled and fenced. 


Israel has become the most progres- 
sive and energetic state in the Middle 
East. In the last 8 years more than 400 
new agricultural settlements have been 
created in a small area, compared to less 
than 300 in the 70 years prior to Israel's 
coming into existence. Every type of 
industry has bloomed; transportation 
and housing have flourished—but be- 
yond this material success, Israel is 
today the symbol of courage and expec- 
tation for all humanity who secretly hope 
and pray that in this chosen land, the 
people of the earth, if God touches their 
hearts and enlightens their minds, might 
finally reach a mutual understanding 


and establish the foundation of a new: 


era of everlasting peace for the entire 
world. 

In rejoicing over the recurrence of 
the birth of Israel, we also voice the 
prayer that the relations between the 
United States and Israel will be strength- 
ened and more closely bound. 
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We pray that the benighted officials 
in our executive department will open 
their eyes and their hearts and that 
they will lend the might and power of 
our great country, material and spir- 
sue to establishing true peace in the 
world. 


Supreme Court Decisions Destroying 
States Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest constitutional authorities in the 
United States and a great American, 
Dean Clarence E. Manion, in his weekly 
broadcast on April 15, 1956, pointed out 
what the recent United States Supreme 
Court decisions are doing to States 
rights. Because he is acknowledged as 
one of our greatest present-day consti- 
tutional lawyers, I include a copy of his 
broadcast as a part of my remarks, for 
the benefit and enlightment of my col- 
leagues and the people at large: 

JUDICIAL LEGISLATION Is DESTROYING STATES 
RIGHTS—WEEKLY Broapcast No. 81 


A few days ago, the Supreme Court took 
still another cut at the shrinking stature of 
States rights. Reversing the Pennsylvania 
State court conviction of Steve Nelson, a no- 
torious Communist leader, Chief Justice 
Warren, for the majority of the Court, said 
this: “The conclusion is inescapable that 
Congress intended to occupy the field of se- 
dition * * * therefore, a State sedition is 
superseded, regardless of whether it (such a 
State law) purports to supplement the Fed- 
eral law.“ = 

Thus, in substance, the decision declares 
that since Congress has chosen to legislate 
against communism, the States of the Union 
are now powerless to take supplementary 
legal action dealing with the Communist 
conspiracy. 

The very existence of this Federal anti- 
Communist legislation, says the Supreme 
Court, has the effect of depriving the States 
of any right to assist in protecting the coun- 
try against any type of revolutionary sub- 
version. Mind you, there is no statement in 
this Federal anti-Communist law which de- 
clares that the statute shall have this 
drastic, exclusive effect upon the State’s leg- , 
islative and judicial powers. 

On the contrary, in the Federal Criminal 
Code of which this anti-Communist law, the 
so-called Smith Act, is a part, this appears: 
“Nothing in this title shall be held to take 
away or impair the Jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the Constitution 
thereof” (18 U. S. C. A. 3231). 

Nevertheless, Chief Justice Warren and 
five of his associates, when Congress 
the law, concluded that Congress intended to 
exclude States from the field of communism. 
By this judicial discovery of an unexpressed 
congressional intention, 6 Supreme Court 
Justices effectively and immediately nulli- 
fied the existing anti-Communist laws of 42 
States of the Union, 

This is good news for the Communists, of 
course. If the effect of the decision stopped* 
there, it would be bad enough, to be sure. 
But, unfortunately, its evil implications go 
far beyond that point. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in this case 
falls into an established pattern for what Is, 
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in effect, judicial legislation against the 
Constitutional rights of the several States. 
By holding, in case after case, that congres- 
sional laws were intended by Congress to do 
More violence to reserved State powers than 
the laws themselves provide, the Supreme 
Court substitutes its own legislative mind 
for that of Congress. In this process, the 
Court goes beyond its power, which is to 
Judge the congressional law, and effectively 
amends that law into something more than 
the language of the law says it Is. 
An outstanding example of this judicial 
tion against States rights is observable 
in the history of congressional action on the 
Subject of natural gas. That history was 
recently climaxed by a Presidential veto fol- 
wed by a spectacular senatorial investiga- 
tion of certain campaign contributions. 
In his veto statement, the President 
Criticized what he called arrogant and 
highly questionable activities of certain pro- 
Ponents of the rejected legislation. In its 
report, the Senate investigating committee 
Severely censured the irresponsibility of cer- 
People in promoting the late-lamented 
-Fulbright natural-gas bill. 
However, in this cascade of criticism, there 
no official censure or condemnation of 
the Supreme Court. Nevertheless, it was the 
's Judicial legislation on the subject of 
Natural gas, and its gratuitous extension of 
Federal power at the expense of States rights, 
that brought the Harris-Fulbright bill to 
the floor of Congress in the first place. Here 
the story of that judicial legislation: 
In 1938, Congress passed the original Nat- 
Ural Gas Act. That law gave the Federal 
wer Commission authority to regulate the 
interstate transportation and sale of natural 
as. Unquestionably, Congress had the 
Power to do that, and the act expressly dis- 
Claimed any attempt to do anything beyond 
that. Local production and distribution of 
Natural gas were exempted from the opera- 
tion of the act in so many of its words. 
i This was congressional acknowledgment 
hat production, local distribution, and local 
Sale were beyond the power of Congress and 
Within the reserved powers of the several 
States. Nevertheless, the Federal Power 
ission soon began to encroach upon 
the reserved State jurisdiction. Congress 
1 Official notice of this violation of the 
938 act and passed the Kerr bill (1950), 
Which reaffirmed the congressional intention 
keep Federal control out of local gas pro- 
Suction and local gas sales. But President 
man yetoed the Kerr bill. 
veto encouraged the Federal price- 
t rs to step up their encroachment upon 
he domain of the gas-producing States. 
Litigation resulted which finally reached the 
Supreme Court. In the now famous Phillips 
Case (347 U. S. 672), the Supreme Court de- 
nied the congressional reservation of State 
iction over the local production and 
Sale of natural gas. The Supreme Court did 
bi if you please, on the basis of its own pri- 
ice determination of what Congress in- 
15 dea. regardless of what the 1938 act clear - 
Y stated, and regardless of what the Kerr 
ill had reaffirmed. 
ee Supreme Court Justices dissented 
Trom the decision in the Phillips case. One 
Š these dissenters declared that, "This (de- 
ision) brings every gas operator from the 
aa lest producer to the largest pipeline un- 
$ t Federal regulatory control. The Federal 
Gan Commission is thrust into the regula- 
Sten domain traditionally reserved to the 
tates” (Justice Clark, dissent, 347 U. S. 691). 
After the Phillips decision, Congress pre- 
ta to reenact what it thought it had es- 
i blished in 1938, namely, local control over 
It tebendent local production of natural gas. 
5 is dimcult to see why Congress should have 
affirmatively deny its intention to invade 
bt is clearly reserved to the States under 
© 10th article of the Bill of Rights. The 
article says that powers not delegated 
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to the Federal Government are reserved to 
the States or to the people. 

One might think that the Supreme Court 
could be relied upon to keep Congress within 
this limitation, rather than try to invent 
circumstances calling for its violation. How- 
ever, during the past 20 years the Supreme 
Court has given no important indication that 
it still regards this section of the Bill of 
Rights as a part of the Constitution. On the 
contrary, the Court seems bent upon extend- 
ing every Federal regulation far beyond the 
letter of the congressional statute from 
which such regulation stems. 

The history of the Federal regulation of 
natural gas shows that the will of Congress 
has been ground to powder between the upper 
millstone of Presidential vetoes and the lower 
millstone of judicial legislation. What little 
is left of States rights in this granding proc- 
ess may be absorbed by the imagination. The 
Supreme Court's excuse for using its palpable 
extensions of congressional statutes to rub 
out residual States rights is anchored in 
what is called the doctrine of “preemption.” 

The Supreme Court takes the position that 
where Congress has enacted legislation on 
any subject the States are then automatically 
deprived of all power to enact or enforce 
similar laws on the same subject, even though 
the State laws are not in conflict with the 
Federal act. 

This doctrine asserts that where Congress 
regulate some phase of agricultural produc- 
tion, labor-management relations, food, 
drugs, or any other subject, all existing State 
laws on the same subject are immediately in- 
effective. By the same token, the power of 
the State to legislate on the same subject is 
automatically suspended during the exist- 
ence of the Federal legislation. This is so, 
even where the congressional law is inade- 
quate to protect life, liberty, and property in 
the federally preempted field. 

The frequent result of this doctrine is to 
leave large blind spots of lawlessness in the 
area of the State’s reserved police power 
(Garner v. the Teamsters Union, etc. (346 
U. S. 485) ). 

In the Nelson Pennsylvania Communist 
case the Supreme Court has now held that 
this “preemption” doctrine applies to the 
criminal as well as the civil jurisdiction of 
the several States. Logically projected, this 
means that State laws against criminal traf- 
fic in narcotics, for instance, will be rendered 
ineffective and unenforceable in the face of 
Federal laws on the same subject. 

When the Federal Anti-Communist Act was 
made an issue in the Pennsylvania trial of 
Steve Nelson, Congressman HAROLD SMITH, 
the author of the act, wrote the Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania as follows: This 
“is the first intimation I ever had * * * 
in the preparation of the act, in the hear- 
ings before the committee, in the debates 
in the House, or in any subsequent devel- 
opments, that Congress ever had the faint- 
est notion of nullifying the concurrent juris- 
diction of the respective sovereign States to 
pursue also their own prosecutions for sub- 
versive acts.” 

Nevertheless the Supreme Court has just 
decided that it knew more about the con- 
gressional intention behind the Smith Act 
than Congressman Smirxa himself did. This 
gratuitous judicial presumption is merely 
one aspect of the constantly expanding men- 
ace to our Federal system of balanced con- 
stitutional government. For many years it 
has been painfully obvious that the Federal 
Executive and the Federal courts are in an 
effective combination to destroy the consti- 
tutional integrity of the States by the cen- 
tralization of power in the Washington bu- 
reaucracy. 

Only a strong, self-conscious Congress and 
vigilant sacrificial self-reliance on the part 
of the States can now save the American Re- 
public. The first constructive remedial step 
has already been taken. Congressman How- 
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ARD SMITH, of Virginia, has introduced a bill 
in the House of Representatives (H. R. 3) 
providing that no act of Congress shall be 
construed to indicate an intent on the part 
of Congress to exclude or nullify State laws 
on any subject in the absence of an express 
provision in the act of Congress to that effect. 

Senator MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, and 11 of 
his senatorial colleagues have introduced a 
similar bill in the Senate. If Congress is tired 
of seeing its purposes stultified by a combi- 
nation of vetoes and judicial decisions, it will 
give these bills top priority. 

Any Congressman or Senator who does not 
go all out for the speedy passage of this bill 
is either numb to the constitutional wicked- 
ness of judicial legislation or in league with 
those who are determined to destroy States 
rights. 

In either case such Congressman or Sen- 
ator is disqualified for service in this emer- 
gency and should be retired by the voters. 
Send your Congressman and Senators a copy 
of this broadcast and ask them what they 
think about the Smith-McClellan bill, 


Israel’s Eighth Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like at this time to join my fellow Ameri- 
cans in observance of an historic occa- 
sion—the eighth anniversary of the 
State of Israel. 

This occasion which was officially 
marked yesterday, gives all of us who 
cherish freedom an opportunity to re- 
oa our support for this great coun- 

ry. 

Because we in America so strongly 
helped with the birth of Israel, we have 
a special stake in using our best efforts 
to maintain peace and stability in the 
Middle East. 

Peace would not only benefit Israel, 
which is using every human and natural 
resource to provide a better life for its 
people. Elimination of the tensions 
which now threaten to erupt in full- 
scale war will be a source of rejoicing to 
all people and will allow Israel and her 
Arab neighbors to direct their energies 
to the needs of their peoples. 

But so long as the explosive situation 
remains, this country should have no 
course but to pursue a policy which will 
prevent the destruction of Israel. 

The loss of Israel would not only be 
a serious blow of itself, but it would set 
in motion circumstances which, at the 
least, would drive Western interests from 
the Middle East and at worst end in a 
major conflict. 

The interests of peace are truly the in- 
terests of America. The bonds between 
this country and Israel are those of 
democratic people and related cultures. 

It is a source of pride to salute Israel 
on this eighth anniversary of her inde- 
pendence. 

And in this connection I wish to in- 
clude in my remarks the following ar- 
ticle which was published in the Detroit 
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News of April 13, 1956. It is a lucid dis- 
cussion of the problems in the Middle 
East: 
THE COMMENTATOR 
(By W. K. Kelsey) 
Ir T. R. WERE PRESIDENT 


There are various ways by which the 
United States might contribute to peace in 
the Middle East, besides the one we are pur- 
suing—which is to keep the United Nations 
in the picture insofar as that is possible, 
through the efforts of its Secretary-General, 
Dag Hammarskjold. 

One is the way Teddy Roosevelt might 
have handled the situation if it had arisen 
in his time. There was the Perdicaris affair 
in 1904. John Perdicaris, claiming Ameri- 
can citizenship, and his stepson, a British 
subject, were kidnaped by a Moroccan bandit 
named Raisuli and held for ransom. The 
President sent the cruiser Brooklyn to Tan- 
gier and demanded through the State De- 
partment that the Sultan of Morocco deliver 
Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead. 


The fact that Perdicaris was released be- 
fore the sultan received the message did not 
alter the fact that about 99 percent of the 
people of the United States cheered the 
President for making the threat. Note also 
that 1904 was an election year, and Roosevelt 
was going a second term. Well, so is 
Ike this year. Moreover, we have a fleet in 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

Another approach that might be used is to 
intimate to the Egyptian premier that if he 
does not see to it that there is no war, not 
only will be get not a nickel of American 
money for the building of the proposed dam 
at Aswan, but the United States will see to 
it that the dam is not built with any other 
nation's money, either. 

That may appear like irrational diplomacy, 
but behind it lie two facts. The first is that 
as a member of the U. N. Egypt Is committed 
to peace; and a country that violates that 
pledge is not entitled to any benefits from 
the rest of the world. The second is that to 
prevent a country from getting negotiated 
aid is not an act of war, but rather falls 
among the penalties permitted by the U. N. 
Charter against a country that fails in its 
obligations. 

INCLUDING RUSSIA 


Another way of dealing with the situation 
would be to join with Britain and France in 
inviting the Soviet Union to participate in 
the declaration of 1950 by which the three 
powers sought to preserve peace in the Mid- 
die East by pledging action against an 
aggressor. 

The probability is that both Britain and 
France would agree to such an invitation. It 
would relieve both Governments if the 
United States were to abandon the role of 
Don Quixote fighting a windmill of commu- 
nism in Asia with no better weapon than 
loud and ineffective talk, which most trained 
observers who have visited that continent 
find is doing our cause no good while it ad- 
vertises the Russian propaganda. 

If the present Soviet rulers are so peace- 
minded, they ought to be glad to be given a 
chance of cooperating in the Middle East. It 
might take their minds off supplying the 
Arab States with arms. If they declined the 
invitation they would have to dig up some 
extremely plausible reasons of fall under sus- 
picion in peace-minded countries, 

But, as the British press is fond of point- 
ing out, any brisk shift of American policy 
is not to be expected in a presidential elec- 
tion year. It seems to the commentator, 
however, that if the administration doesn't 
come up with a resounding success in the 
Near East it is going to incur a weight of 
blame that will endanger its success in No- 
vember. That blame will not fall on the 
national hero, but on Secretary Dulles. He 
may yet become the principal Issue in the 
campaign, 
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The United States Should Speak for 
Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, in these 
turbulent and troublesome times, it is to 
be expected that the people of America 
do not react to every miscarriage of jus- 
tice and every instance of inhumanity 
and criminal conduct. 

A pattern of barbarism seems to be 
engulfing a large part of the world. We 
have been conditioned for crime. 

Yet at this time there is taking place 
in Indonesia an offense against basic hu- 
man justice which should not escape the 
attention of the American people. In 
the city of Jakarta in Indonesia, a young 
man is on trial for his life simply because 
totalitarian fury must make propaganda 
and find scapegoats. 

Crimes involving brutality, terrible 
torture, and unspeakable evil have be- 
come more or less commonplace over a 
pericd of more than a decade. 

As a consequence, the reflexes of con- 
science have been dulled, but the crime 
against Leon N. Jungschlaeger seems to 
me to be one of the worst that has been 
perpetrated, for it is a crime against the 
intellect involving perversions of the 
fundamentals of justice. 


With reference to this tragedy pres- 
ently going on in Indonesia, I want to 
call to the attention of the House a mov- 
ing editorial from the Hartford Courant 
of April 5, and I hope that every Member 
of this body will read it and reflect on 
the message which it carries: 

THE Untrep STATES SHOULD SPEAK FOR 
JUSTICE 


Probably no more than a handful of people 
in the United States ever heard of Leon N. 
Jungschlaeger, If told that he is a man 
undergoing trial for his life in Jakarta, Indo- 
nesia—more than 8,000 miles away by air— 
Americans would relax and say: “What has 
that to do with me?” H told that he is the 
father of a United States Army private they 
might express more concern. If told that he 
is the storm center of an agitation in the 
Netherlands that is hurting the United 
States, they might get the idea. 

There is cause for alarm. The so-called 
Jungschlaeger case has aroused Holland more 
than any issue in recent years. Indonesia, 
as a new nation, has been asserting its rights 
in arresting and trying a Dutch citizen—in 
a trial that many European observers think 
is a travesty of justice. In doing so, Indo- 
nesia has been gullty of careless indifference 
to human rights. Dutch observers contend 
the trial has been run like a totalitarian 
courtroom scene in a Communist country. 
Yet, the United States has dodged the issue. 

It is, in part, a problem of colonialism and 
the new revolutionary nationalism. Indo- 
nesia, made up of about 3,000 separate islands 
in the Malaysian area, was born in a revo- 
lutionary struggle after the defeat of the 
Japanese in World War II. It has tremen- 
dous problems in establishing and maintain- 
ing law and order throughout its area, prob- 
lems with Communist infiltration, with 
headhunters, with people who have never 
known law. Its flerce pride leads it to chas- 
tise and make scapegoats of its former mas- 
ters at every possibility. Indonesian leaders 
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hide their own inadequacies by blaming 
them on the colonial powers. 

As a result of the revolution, the Indo- 
nesians lost most of their trained tech- 
nicians, administrators, and professional 
personnel. Some Dutch nationals stayed on. 
One was Jungschlaeger, 50-year-old manager 
of the nautical division of the Royal Nether- 
lands Packet Steamship Co. It is charged 
that he has aided various rebellious organi- 
zations in plots against the Indonesian 
Government. On these charges, he has been 
held in jail almost 27 months. Evidence in- 
troduced against him has not been brought 
to appear. The trial has been made a focus 
of ill feeling against the former colonial 
power. Yet few of the Western nations, in 
particular, the United States, have protested. 
Convinced that the United States does not 
regard this as a case of human rights at 
stake, public opinion in Holland erupted- 
Anti-Americanism has been virulent. 

This would have been avoided had we 
taken a determined stand that Jungschlaeger 
is entitled to a fair trial. Indonesia has its 
troubles—it has had more than 6 govern- 
ments in 7 years—but it has no more right 
than anyone else to impose a wrong. Indo- 
nesia should be warned in clear and unmis- 
takable language that because the death 
sentence demanded against Jungschlaeger 
seems unwarranted, the world expects a civil- 
ized and fair administration of justice from 
any people that aspires to recognition as an 
equal among nations. 


Nickel Problem: “Almost Completely 
Insolvable,” Weeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
several occasions lately I have called 
the attention of this body to the black 
market situation which has developed 
with respect to nickel for manufactur- 
ing purposes in the United States: 

I am placing in the Recorp an amaz- 
ing letter which the Secretary of Com- 
merce has written to Mr. Willard F. 
Rockwell, chairman of the board of the 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Co. Mr. Rock- 
well's company is one of the large users 
of nickel for plating purposes and he 
informs me that his company, last year, 
spent $750,000 for nickel in the gray 
market and this year spent $780,000 in 
the first quarter since sufficient 641%- 
cent nickel is available only to his com- 
pany through black and gray market 
sources at some 300 percent of market 
price. 

In response to Mr. Rockwell's com- 
plaint, the Secretary of Commerce on 
April 7 wrote to him and stated: 

This in a general way seems to me to be 
the story and, as aforesaid, if you find your- 
self in Washington, we'll be glad to g9 
through it with you to the nth degree 
and give you all of our thinking about 4 
problem which is very difficult and, as I 
2 see it, almost completely insolv- 
a . 

This is an amazing statement in view 
of the fact that studies by the Secretary's 
own Department indicate that there have 
been diversions of defense-rated nickel 
and that his Department is studying as 
to what enforcement measures are nec- 
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essary. Amazing also is the fact that the 
Department of Commerce has respon- 
Sibility to check the books of the pro- 
ducers and allocators of nickel to see 
that there is equitable distribution of 
important commodity. It is also 
amazing that many business concerns 
are paying unconscionable high prices 
for black market nickel which seems to 
abundant at such prices. 
amazing to me that the Department of 
Commerce which has the responsibility 
to aid and foster industry is standing 
back contending that the nickel situa- 
tion is insolvable at a time when busi- 
Nesses large and small are closing down, 
laying off employees or otherwise cur- 
their activities because of inabil- 

ity to obtain nickel. 

To my knowledge the Secretary of 
Commerce has not denied that he is one 
ot the individuals responsible for solv- 

this problem, nor has he recom- 
Mended legislation which may be neces- 
Sary to establish necessary controls. 
The above-mentioned letter follows: 
THE SECRETARY or COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 7, 1956. 
Mr. Writarp F. ROCKWELL, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Rockwell Spring & Azle Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dran Mr. Rockwett: I have just been 
through a long and exhaustive study of the 
Nickel question this morning (Saturday, 
April 7) and if you would care to come down 
Sometime in the near future, we'll see that 
You have the complete story and understand 

how things seem to shape up. I think, 
‘Owever, that I must tell you that I'm afraid 
You'll be disappointed in the net result. 

Generally speaking, the forecasted 1956 
SUpply of nickel for the civilian economy is 

ort —even short of what it was on an aver- 
age for the 3 years preceding Korea—and if 
certain use developments take place in the 

ense area the situation may be even worse. 
t Currently, the civilian economy is paying 
hree prices for available nickel—the so- 
Called market price of 65 cents approxi- 
kan tely. the price ranging from 81 to $1.35 
or Government set-aside supplies, and say 
: 50 to $3 for approximately 10 percent of 
he civilian supply. Most of this latter 
Srouping is composed of nickel-bearing scrap 
8 oo foreign production—France, Ja- 
+ ete. 
We find no evidence of importance of any 
Ppropriation of Defense-rated nickel 
1 Plies. Our procedures for following De- 
ense- rated orders adequately confirm this 
View, although despite this fact we are plan- 
some procedural changes which should 
Bive us even closer supervision. 
e end of it all is that there just is not 
slough nickel available to take care of De- 
ense requirements and the civilian economy 
(the stockpile take will be substantially de- 
this year). The controls which you 
will not get anybody any more nickel 
and the undoubted result of such controls 
Would probably bring into operation use de- 
= rminations and specifically might very well 
“sult in the complete elimination of the use 
Of nickel for decorative purposes. 
ere is some further increase of nickel 
SUpply in sight for 1957. What effect it will 
ve on civilian availability will largely de- 
3 on the military requirements at that 


mn in a general way seems to me to be 
87 story and, as aforesaid, if you find your- 
If in Washington, we'll be glad to go 
i h it with you to the Nth degree and 
ive you all of our thinking about a prob- 
m which is very difficult and, as I presently 
it, almost completely insolyable. 
Most sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS. 


It is also 
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The Long Road Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN. J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an address by 
the Honorable John Ben Shepperd, at- 
torney general, State of Texas; 


THE LONG RoaD Back 


(Address by Attorney General John Ben 
Shepperd to the 57th annual convention 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Tyler, Tex., March 13, 1956) 

More than 180 years ago, while the Thir- 
teen American Colonies were still in the 
throes of revolution, Patrick Henry uttered 
an admonition to his fellow countrymen 
which is now a part of the Constitution of 
the State of Virginia. It says, “No free gov- 
ernment, nor the blessings of liberty, can be 
preserved to any people, but by a firm ad- 
herence to justice, moderation, temperance, 
frugality and virtue, and by frequent re- 
currence to fundamental principles.” 

Few organizations, if any, have done as 
much as the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution to give Patrick Henry's words a real 
and lasting application. The DAR was 
founded in 1890, at a time when the indus- 
trial age, with its motorized transportation, 
rapid communication and mechanization, 
ushered in an era of modernism which has 
virtually slammed the door on our proud 
history and with a burst of speed left many 
of our sacred traditions behind, in a cloud 
of dust, 

It has always been the purpose of the DAR 
to resist this frivolous neglect of the deep 
and vital wellsprings of our freedom, which 
could only tend to the destruction of our 
constitutional form of government. This 
motive underlies your organization’s actions 
today, as you work 179,000 strong to pre- 
serve a knowledge and appreciation of Amer- 
ican history, as you continue to operate some 
12,000 Junior Citizens’ Clubs throughout the 
country, conduct extensive programs for good 
citizenship through your almost 3,000 chap- 
ters, and strive to preserve and restore many 
historical landmarks and national shrines, 
in order that Americans of today may visit 
them and become imbued with a deeper 
knowledge of the origins of their liberties 
and a greater inspiration for their preser- 
vation. 

The DAR was never more vitally needed 
than it is today. We are living in an age of 
superficiality. History is flowing past us like 
a mighty river under the ice, while we skate 
on the surface, too often oblivious to its 
force and direction. 

Ours is an age of flippancy and arrogance, 
in which it is popular to debunk the great 
personalities of the past, as if to convince 
ourselves that they, after all, were not greater 
or wiser than we. 

The old traditions are being tossed away, 
and mementoes of the past are no longer 
proudly hoarded in the attic, but are sold 
to the antique dealer. Here and there what 
used to be a treasured landmark is now just 
a relic, a job for the bulldozers; the rugged 
individualist is now called a reactionary, 
and the man or woman who declines to go 
along with the crowd is a rebel. 

Ideals of long standing are nowadays ridi- 
culed merely because they are old. Where 
did we ever get the idea that anything that 
is old is also quaint and funny? When did 
the expression “past history“ become a de- 
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rogatory term to be applied to everything 
that happened before yesterday, as though 
it had no value or meaning today? Fore- 
sight is born of hindsight, and without a 
profound understanding of our own history 
we cannot cope with our present-day prob- 
lems. The nation that does not cherish its 
history must fear its future. 

That is why Patrick Henry said we must 
recur frequently to fundamental principles; 
we must go back often to our own begin- 
nings. 

It isn't hard to go back. We can pick up 
a history book and in a matter of seconds be 
back to the year 1800, when Mrs. John 
Adams was hanging the wash in the waiting 
room of the new executive mansion in the 
town of Washington, where Congressmen 
were cursing because the inns were bad, the 
carriages and horses worse, the roads in- 
tolerable, and police protection almost non- 
existent, Yellow fever and cholera had al- 
most depopulated several of the larger cities, 
and hardly a member of the Government at 
Washington was not sick of one thing or an- 
other during any given month. 

We can go back to 1775, when a handful 
of embattled farmers gathered on a road be- 
tween Lexington and Concord and fired the 
opening guns of the Reyolution. Or back to 
the Stamp Act, and the Quebec Act, the Bos- 
ton Massacre, the tea tax, the Townshend 
policies and the tyranny of German George. 
It is easy to go back and look at the causes 
of the Revolution and applaud the heroism 
and statesmanship of our forefathers, be- 
cause they wrote a crystal-clear page of his- 
tory with bold strokes of a bloody sword. 

But a principle is not an event in time. 
How do we go back to a principle? What 
were the principles that motivated the men 
who met in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 and launched a Nation on a course 
that was to revolutionize the forms of gov- 
ernment of half the civilized world? What 
mighty undreamed-of concepts were born 
when Hamilton and Jefferson clashed and 
compromised? 

Hamilton was a Federalist—the arch-ad- 
vocate of a strong, centralized government, 
unified under an executive of almost un- 
limited power; and in that day and time, 
his views were not unjustified, nor were 
they unsupported among the rank and file 
of colonists who feared for the future of a 
Nation that did not have the central power 
to maintain its hard-bought freedom. 

In total opposition to Hamilton were Jef- 
ferson and Madison, stanch defenders of 
state sovereignty, who believed that men 
can only be governed badly if governed from 
afar. 

Hamilton’s views were based largely on his 
keen insight into the future and his deep 
concern for the course of an infant Nation 
among old, imperalistic powers with armies 
poised for conquest. Jefferson's and Madi- 
son's convictions were based on hard ex- 
perience; they believed that history was a 
guide book to the future, and they had been 
the traditions and ideals of three million 
self-reliant, locally governed, independent 
colonists triumph over the armies of the 
strongest despot in the world. 

The belief in State sovereignty was strong 
in those early Americans. When the fire of 
rebellion first began to smoulder against 
British despotism Massachusetts began to 
shake its fist in the face of Parliament with- 
out looking around to see if it was supported 
by 12 other Colonies. And when the first 
shots of the Revolution echoed out of the 
forests of Massachusetts the British Govern- 
ments in her sister Colonies collapsed—not 
in a single great coup d'etat, but 1 by 1 as 
the people pushed them down, hardly know- 
ing or caring whether other Colonies were 
going to fight or remain loyal to the King. 

There was yet no national Army. Each 
Colony has its militia, and nobody knew how 
many would send theirs into battle. Massa- 
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chusetts, for all those farmers at Concord 
knew, would fight alone. But from every 
Colony come men and boys, with muskets 
and fowling pieces and axes and knives. 
Militia commanders rode from cabin to cabin, 
farm to farm, village to village, to call men 
to arms, only to find that the men had al- 
ready gone. Of the 396,000 men and boys 
under Washington’s command, 164,000 had 
come out of the hills and the forests un- 
recruited. 

There was no national obligation in this. 
There was no compulsory military service. 
This was no hireling army, and no military 
law compelled them to come, or forced them 
to stay when the battle grew hot and the 
winter cold. 

There was no family allotment for the 
brave women—our great-grandmothers—who 
stayed behind to put their hands to a man- 
sized plow and level a man-sized musket in 
defense of their homes when they had to. 

And few, if any, of these men, women, and 
boys had the vaguest idea that they were 
fighting for the freedom of a great Nation. 
They were fighting, one and all, for the free- 
dom of their own firesides—against the whole 
world, if need be. It was not until the fol- 
lowing year that delegates from the Thirteen 
Embattled Colonies—already calling them- 
selves independent States—convened in 
Philadelphia and pitched their lot together 
in a unanimous Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 

Out of those 4 years of hardship and sac- 
rifice came a united people governed by 13 
sovereign State governments. The strength 
of their unity lay in the fact of their local 
autonomy—each colony being able to make 
its own laws and defend the rights of its 
own people. 

That right of local self-government was 
very dear to our forefathers, and it was only 
with reluctance that they gave up even a 
little of it. For a decade they tried to achieve 
national unity under the Articles of Confed- 
eration, which did not even allow the Con- 
tinental Congress any taxing power. There 
was no chief executive. It was Hamilton 
who told them that this would never work, 
and indeed, it finally fell apart. Then it 
was that Jefferson and Hamilton met with 
the delegates of the 13 States in Constitu- 
tional Convention, and with God as their 
partner, struck upon a compromise that gave 
us a Constitution without equal or parallel 
in history. 

To the Federal Government were delegated 
a few transcendent powers, such as any na- 
tional government must have. All the rest— 
all the rights and powers by which the people 
govern themselves at home, according to 
their own tions and necessities—were 
reserved forever to the States and to the 
people thereof. This was a plan which even 
Hamilton, the arch advocate of central gov- 
ernment, found acceptable and good. This 
became the principle which was to guide our 
Nation safely through a 169-year period in 
which other governments throughout the 
world crumbled and recrumbled in an agony 
of attempted imitation of our example. And 
this is the principle to which we must for- 
ever and often recur. 

As you leave this place tonight, and go to 
your respective homes and lodgings, if you 
would turn a thought toward those by whose 
courage and suffering it was made possible 
for you to kneel before your own God, and 
lay your head on your pillow in peace and 
security and freedom, ask yourself what your 
forefathers would speak of, if they would 
call to you across the abyss of time. What 
is the question they demand of you, their 
own children’s children, as blood calls to 
blood across the centuries? 

Where, they ask, are those liberties which 
we wrenched from the hands of tyrants and 
reposed in the bosoms of humble, God-fear- 
ing men? Where is that freedom that we 
took out of stone castles with iron doors and 
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buried safely under the hearthstones of 
America? Whose hand has carried it away 
and laid it among white marble halls on a 
hill by the Potomac? Is it forgotten, that it 
must lie among stone monuments? Is it 
dead, that it must rest in whited sepulchers? 

Where is it written that the Government 
which sits on those cherry-blossomed banks 
is to be the sole and final judge of the extent 
of its own powers? We did not write it in 
the Constitution. 

Where is it written that the law of the 
land shall be promulgated from the bench, 
instead of the floor of Congress? By whose 
authority is the Constitution changed with- 
out the consent of the people? By what 
devious means are the sovereign powers of 
the States overridden, their laws cut down 
like trees, and their righteous protests 
drowned under accusations of rebellion? 
Who delegated to the creature a pre- 
eminence over his creators? What freak of 
Frankenstein is this that rises up to crush 
those who made him? 

This creature was 169 years aborning, but 
here he is. George Washington feared him 
and warned us of his coming. “Let the 
Constitution be changed by constitutional 
means,” he said, “but let it not be changed 
by usurpation." Jefferson, too, saw this 
creature afar off, and gave us warning. He 
sald: 


“It is not by the consolidation or concen- 


tration of powers, but by their distribution, 
that good government is effected. Were this 
country not already divided into States, that 
division would have to be made, that each 
might do for itself what concerns itself, and 
what it can so much better do than a distant 
authority. If we were directed from Wash- 
ington when to sow and when to reap, we 
would soon want bread. I do not charge the 
judges with willful and ill-intentioned er- 
ror; but honest error must be arrested, where 
its toleration leads to public ruin.” 

That is what Jefferson said. He was 
speaking to his own generation, but his eyes 
were fixed across 17 decades of time, to a 
generation that knows the source of atomic 
power but does not know the location of its 
own government. For this Nation, of all na- 
tions, is the only one in which the seat of 
governmental sovereignty is in dispute. 


Tt is questionable how long we can follow 


this uncertain path. Whether we go on 
down our present course, or turn and follow 
the long road back to the fundamental prin- 
ciples out of which our freedom burgeoned 
and flourished, this generation must decide. 
Uncertainty is a broad avenue to destruction. 

You women are,.indeed, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. You are children of 
an epoch in time which started the greatest 
nation on earth toward the fulfillment of 
its destiny. This country can mold its des- 
tiny, but it cannot escape it. This genera- 
tion—modernistic, apathetic, and uncon- 
cerned—is your responsibility, as surely as 
the blood that courses in your veins is the 
same blood that turned hot at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, endured the cold of Valley 
Forge, and sank deep and red into the soil 
of America. 

In your hands is a generation of children 
with character unmolded—their minds not 
yet fully enriched with the history and ideals 
of their country. You can give them books 
and more books, as you are now doing. You 
can teach them government, as you are now 
doing. You can teach them citizenship, as 
you are now doing. If you and the children 
of this generation walk hand in hand, the 
road back is no longer than the distance up 
the courthouse steps, to where a county com- 
missioners’ court is in session, and where a 
man is on trial before a jury of his peers. 
And whether you walk together or alone, the 
road back is only as long as the distance to 
the polls. No expanse of years can separate 
us from those fundamental principles that 
transcend time. Their spirit fills the air 
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wherever men and women still gather on 
public squares to hear a man in shirt sleeves 
campaign for public office. They are revived 
in that moment when a busy man or woman 
stops to read an editorial. They echo from 
the walls wherever men and women raise 
the voice of debate in a precinct conven- 
tion. They speak in majestic tones wherever 
a church organ plays and a choir sings, and 
they are anchored firmly under the hearth- 
stone of the family that kneels in prayer. 


“Freedom is old, not young, yet it is born 
anew in the first cry of a freeman's 


son; 

It is not a living thing, yet it dies if we 
do not love it; 

It is not weak, yet it must be defended; 

It is light, but it weighs heavy on him who 
is without it; 

It is without price, yet it dearly costs the 
one who sells it; 

It is not small, but great; yet once lost, 1t 
is neyer found again.” 


Our forefathers knew freedom, for it was 
they who gave it birth. They established it 
in the firm foundation of courage, sacrifice 
and faith. It is for you, their children's 
children, to match their legacy in this pres- 
ent hour, and to preserve by those means 
to which your noble organization is dedi- 
cated, the foundations they laid down for all 
generations. 

In the words of Grace Noll Crowell: 


“They placed their clear-cut landmarks for 
our feet, 
They upraised guards for safety as we go 
Across the land, down lane and city street 
On winding paths we have not learned to 
know. 
Remove them not—the marks our Fathers 
set, 
Keep them in good repair at any cost. 
Lest in our harried going we forget. 
What roads to take, and find that we are 
lost.” 


Petition Regarding the Siler Bill H. R. 
4627 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received the following letter from 
a group of my constituents, protesting 
H. R. 4627: 

FRANKLIN Square, N. T., April 10, 1956. 
Hon. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN. 

Dran MR.. REPRESENTATIVE: At the present 
time the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee is considering recommending to the 
House the enactment of the Siler bill (H. R. 


4627). > 

This bill, which would prohibit brewers 
from using television, radio, newspapers, and 
magazines to advertise their products in in- 
terstate commerce, is a direct attempt at 
preventing substantial and honorable man- 
ufacturers of a legal prod det from conduct - 
ing their business in the accepted American 
way. - 

I would like to register my strongest pro- 
test against this bill and respectfully to 
appeal to you to urge the members of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee to 
vote to kill this bill in committee, Also, 
if this bill should be referred to the Rules 
Committee, it is likewise requested that you 
exert every influence to urge the members 
of this committee not to approve this bill. 
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Your 

Slated. 

Albert Barta, Helen Barta, John F. Engle, 

Florence C. Engle, Mabel E. Schleher. 

A. Daniel Schleher, Jr., Bianca Zier, 

Richard Zier, Beatrice Stappenbeck, 
Arthur Stappenbeck. 


cooperation will be greatly appre- 


Farm Bill Fantasy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


4 Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, Webster 
efines “fantasy” as an illusion,” and I 
the think of no more apt description 
t could be applied to the farm bill now 
Teposing on President Eisenhower's desk, 
ance any benefits that might accrue to 
e farmer from that ill-conceived piece 
th legislation are highly illusory, to say 
thar att It is understood, of course, 


th the bill was never intended to help 
Pe © farmer but was promoted for no 
tors Teason than to help certain legisla- 
th in their effort to prove to the farmer 
the’ they are trying to help him. Like 
an draftee’s new uniform, it hits him 
a Over and fits him nowhere. Here is 
brieslelatlve monstrosity that cuts back 
Oduction to meet current needs: on the 
ae hand, and then on the other stimu- 
188 all-out production to further com- 
who the surplus problem. The farmer 
tries to live with this kind of a pro- 

di will find himself in the same pre- 


hig of scotch plaid and then yelled to 
h heaven because the creature had 
usted himself. For plain and fancy 
peslation, this one takes the cake; 
oe in its political intent, and fancy in 

Manner in which it undertakes to 
disguise that obvious purpose. I voted 
ainst the bill when it was reported to 
Dos House, and I am glad to see that op- 
ing tion to it is supported by the follow- 
Ing wtorial taken from the Philadelphia 
Quirer ; 


Nor tue Farm BILL THE NATION NEEDS 


ey Passing a hodgepodge, backward- 
king farm bill over the opposition of the 
vitnistration, Congress has furnished con- 
wit E evidence that it is more concerned 
Reedy oe year’s votes than with the real 
The America's farmers. 
Democrats may find they are sadly 
Staken their estimate of the political 
of the measure they have passed. 
can be no denying there is a serious 
Problem; it can be questioned whether 
ers will swallow the line that this 
in their best interests. 
Politics aside, the arguments against 
are numerous and powerful, and it 
1 for granted that the merits or 
of the legislation, rather than its 
t effort to snare votes in the farm 
in President Eisen- 
he decides whether to sign 
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measure takes one step in the 
of dealing with the root cause of 
dack arm crisis—and then takes several steps 
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Secretary of Agriculture Benson—it would 
start to alleviate the overproduction which 
produces surpluses which in turn have 
brought about a lowering of farm income, 
With other sections—restoring rigid, 90- 
percent-of-parity price supports, a 2-price 
system for wheat, and alternative parity 
standards to boost supports—the bill would 
increase overproduction and eventually the 
woes of the farmers. 

It is possible to find some excuses for the 
votes of Congressmen from the farm areas 
both Democratic and Republican—who fa- 
vored this bill. Lower farm prices, com- 
bined with continued high costs of the things 
the farmer buys, unquestionably have pro- 
duced a squeeze on many farmers. Some 
may desire immediate relief even at the price 
of future trouble. 

But the votes needed to hammer through 
the bill didn't all come from farm States. 
They came from representatives of metro- 
politan centers where wheat is seen only in 
the form of bread, and cotton in the form 
of clothing. They came from Congressmen 
seemingly less interested in the consumers 
who will be hurt by higher farm support 
prices than in the possible political gain in 
the agricultural States. 

Here the heavy hand of the Democratic 
leadership was in evidence. It is obvious 
that the Democrats saw in the farm situa- 
tion an issue—possibly the only issue—they 
could exploit in an election year, By prom- 
ising the farmers cash payments in the form 
of higher supports, Congress could both 
make a play for votes in the farm areas and 
embarrass the administration. 

To underscore the political aspect, two of 
the leading Democratic contenders for their 
party’s presidential nomination, Estes Ke- 
fauver and Adlai Stevenson, backed up the 
congressional action by piously urging Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to sign the measure. 

We hope such maneuverings do not ob- 
scure the real defects in the bill, in the eyes 
of the farmers or of the rest of the people. 
The measure calls for the same old high and 
rigid support system which built up the 
present costly and unwieldy surpluses. It 
proposes a return to the system under which 
most of the decline in farm income took 
place. It would preyent—for a year and 
maybe longer—the operation of measures 
vitally needed to bring production into bal- 
ance with markets and to produce stability, 
instead of harmful ups and downs, for the 
farmer. 

The Nation needs a workable bill to deal 
with the farm problem on a long-range 
basis—and Congress has not provided it. As 
he deliberates his decision whether to sign 
or veto this measure, we feel sure that 
President Eisenhower will ignore the nar- 
row—and debatable—political considera- 
tions and act in accordance with the best 
interests of the Nation and the farmers 
themselves. 


Retention of Section 638 in Department 
of Defense Appropriations, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement made by me be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Defense, House 
Appropriations Committee, April 16, fa- 
voring retention of section 638 in Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriations, 1957: 
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Mr. Chairman, if the Government were as 
careful in screening every small item of pro- 
curement contracts awarded to private in- 
dustry as it is in determining the threat to 
private industry and the waste of taxpayers 
money involyed in the employment of a civil- 
lan cobbler at X air base, what a wonderful 
world this would be. 

The stated issue is that of alleged Govern- 
ment competition with private business. 
The general policy of this administration is 
that the Federal Government will not start 
or carry on any commercial activity to pro- 
vide a service or product for its own use if 
such product or service can be procured from 
private enterprise through ordinary business 
channels. 

To date a total of 56 facilities have been 
recommended for discontinuance by the De- 
partment of Defense. These would result in 
the displacement of 540 civilian workers. 

The controversial projects number 7, cov- 
ering 264 civilian personnel. 

On the face of it there seems to be much 
ado about little. 

It is the hidden trend that disturbs me. A 
little here and a little there gradually adds 
up to the practice of private industry taking 
over Government itself. 

If that philosophy were carried all the way, 
we might just as well turn the Armed Forces 
over to private management, although how 
they could make a profit out of public service 
is hard to conceive at the moment. 

I do not go along with the deification of 
private enterprise to the point where all 
public problems—including those involving 
national defense—are subordinated to it. 

I reiterate that, although the facilities 
they want to discontinue are small in num- 
ber and may appear to be unimportant, the 
precedent that may be established on this 
minor scale by its proponents will lead to 
further encroachments on the role of our 
defense services that would make them de- 
pendent upon mercenary interests. 

We in Massachusetts are not only worried 
by the fact that they are trying to ease out 
the work done at the ropewalk and in the 
chain shop at the Boston Naval Shipyard to 
private interests, but by the fact that this 
subtle slide-away policy—unless arrested at 
the very start—will lead to the closing down 
of the Watertown Arsenal and the Murphy 
Army Hospital. 

Even career officers in the Armed Forces 
appear to be knuckling under to pressure 
exerted by their civilian superiors in the De- 
partment of Defense to rubber-stamp policies 
against their professional judgment. 

At the hearings conducted by the subcom- 
mittee early this year, the secretary of the 
Cordage Institute, in answer to a question 
regarding the 125-year-old ropewalk at the 
Boston Naval Shipyard, testified: “Yes; it has 
a fine record in terms of improved produc- 
tivity and in terms of economy. It has a 
fine staff of skilled workers. It has been re- 
garded all these years as an integral part of 
the Navy.” 
nore question of integration is also impor- 

n 

Experience has proved the wisdom of main- 
taining key bases and installations, and as 
self-sufficient as they can be, even during 
peacetime. 

To be implemented by private industry 
only during emergencies. 

The military have special responsibilities. 
For this they must maintain bases on which 
the smallest function or convenience has a 
present use and ts in readiness for expansion 
to meet emergency needs, 

We cannot afford to break up this inte- 
gration. 

If this attempt to transfer certain work 
over to private enterprise gains headway, 
the logical result would be for the military 
to discontinue the practice of supplying uni- 
forms for Armed Forces personnel. Instead, 
they would be given an allowance to pur- 
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chase uniforms from merchants on the out- 
side. 

Under section 638 of Public Law 157 which 
must be retained so that Congress will have 
knowledge in advance of any plans by the 
Defense Department to discontinue facilities, 
or to transfer them to private enterprise, 
there is some dissatisfaction concerning the 
cooperation we are supposed to get from 
the Defense Department. Evasive tactics 
show through. 

The Defense Department must justify 
such disposals or transfers of work that, for 
a period of 3 years or more, has been per- 
formed by civilian personnel of the Depart- 
ment, This must be done 90 days in advance 
of such proposals. Disapproval by either 
committee of the Senate or the House shall 
prevent such disposal or transfer. 

The ropewalk and the chain shop at the 
Boston Naval Shipyard are representatives 
of similar facilities throughout our Defense 
Establishment that are scheduled for a 
gradual sellout to private industry. 

This trend is dangerous to our national 
security and is unfair to the loyal workers 
whose skills will be missing in the event of 
an emergency. 

I join with other Members of Congress in 
opposing any proposed transfer or disposal of 
time-tested defense functions, 

The profit motive must not be permitted 
to take over the operation of the largest De- 
partment of the Federal Government whose 
responsibility is to protect our Nation and 
its people from potential enemies. 

The opening wedge must be closed at once. 


Self-Interest Should Dictate Foreign 
S Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that I am not alone in the weariness 
which I experience as I listen to the loud 
and raucous cries from pressure groups, 
both at home and abroad, who continue 
to demand that Uncle Sam take immedi- 
ate and forthright action in every 
troubled area around the globe. I have 
no quarrel with American natiònals who 
have blood relatives in some foreign 
country, since it is only natural that they 
would want this Nation to exert its influ- 
ence on the side to which they are de- 
voted. But I must insist that unless our 
national self-interest is to be served by 
such intervention, we should shun such 
demands as contrary to the welfare of 
the overwhelming majority of our 
citizens. 

The fact that previous administrations 
have involved us in political deals abroad 
to still the clamor of partisans in this 
country is no reason why we are now 
bound to take action which would en- 
large that involvement. We must always 
place ourselves on the side of right and 
justice; but inasmuch as we have ignored 
the plight of the Baltic States, Finland, 
and Poland, we can hardly justify taking 
up the cudgels in other controversies that 
should be handled by the United Na- 
tions, Indeed, I know of nothing that 
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will contribute to U. N. weakness so much 
as will these unilateral end runs where 
we rush in singled handed to do the job 
that properly belongs to the entire com- 
monwealth of nations. 

As the following Saturday Evening 
Post editorial anticipates, this will prob- 
ably be labeled neutralism and roundly 
condemned in certain quarters. I can 
only point out, however, that minding 
our own business had been traditional 
with Americans until these one world- 
ers” took over, and I for one would like 
to return to that happy state. This view 
is fully supported by the Post editorial 
which I commend to your attention: 


ISN'T THERE ONE Crisis UNCLE SaM CaN 
IGNORE? 


When the Nation's policymakers hold 
their next conclave on what the United 
States should do about practically every- 
thing, it might be a good idea to search the 
global horizon for one area, however small 
or insignificant, of which it could be safely 
stated that its internal affairs were none of 
our business. 

There are so many places in whose affairs 
we are forced to be concerned—places like 
some of those recently visited by Secretary 
of State Dulles with important results—that 
it would be soothing to the public if an area 
could be found whose crises we could calmly 
ignore, Possibly Tristan de Cunha might 
serve as a pilot project to provide practice 
for our statesmen in this unaccustomed field. 
With diligence our diplomats might eventu- 
ally find themselves actually resisting the 
impulse to stick their necks out in areas 
where our national interest is at best remote, 
Too often the “For God's sake, do some- 
thing!“ bloc favors places outside our orbit 
of interest rather than posts held by essen- 
tial allies, like Formosa. 

In view of the dismal consequences of 
many of ,our well-meaning efforts to settle 
things all over the world, this suggestion 
for some new restraints on our meddlesome- 
Mattie impulses may not be so impractical 
as the apostles of American world leadership 
think. As to Cyprus, we appear to have 
kindled the hopes of the Greeks while enrag- 
ing the British, who, while feeling free to 
rebuke us for failing to see the virtues of 
Communist China, simply loathe being criti- 
cized themselves. And the pressure to in- 
volve the United States of America in a pos- 
sible police action along the borders of Israel 
poses grim possibilities which should be well 
explored before we edge closer to that melee. 
In short political realism seems to suggest 
a statement from high sources which might 
be summarized as “We deplore tyranny, op- 
pression, and rioting. We are sorry that so 
many people are discontented and belliger- 
ent. But Uncle Sam has only two hands.“ 

Such a policy would undoubtedly be con- 
demned in certain quarters as a modified 
neutralism. Conceivably the description 
would be justified. However, even neutral- 
ism in matters beyond one’s control or 
concern should not be condemned out of 
hand. Indeed, President Eisenhower, com- 
menting on Cyprus, said that, while this 
country desired to contribue everything pos- 
sible to a reasonable settlement, the solu- 
tion itself is going to have to be reached by 
the people most greatly concerned.” Take 
the case of Nehru. The more neutral he be- 
comes the more money he gets from us; and 
the more money he gets from us the more 
neutral he becomes, until finally, after a par- 
ticularly vigorous denunciation of every- 
thing American, he is invited to come to 
Washington. The United States of America 
can hardly expect to duplicate Nehru’s rec- 
ord, but we might venture “No comment” on 
at least one distant fracas, 


Political Wildcatting in the Everglades 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


| 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that Members might better sample the 
flavor of the Florida presidential pref“ | 
erential primary campaign, I am pre- 
senting herewith a news story filed from 
Miami last Sunday by Russell Baker, wh? | 
is a reporter for the New York Times: 

Muamt, April 15.—For the first time in Í 
days a Floridian could walk abroad today 
without the risk of having his hand grip) 
by a potential President of the United State® | 
In the dead of night both Senator Esres K- 
FAUVER and Adlai E. Stevenson slipped off to- 
ward Yankee land, taking with them thel 
handshaking campaign for the Democratl? | 
presidential nomination. 6 i 

Both will be back. The election is still 
weeks away and the pundits, who have been | 
treated almost as badly as Mr. Stevenson V! 
the Tennessee Senator's refusal to dry up ann 
blow away, are dodging all predictions of tbe | 
result of the May 29 primary by telling you 
that it is still too early to discern a trend. 

Early it is, and doubtless predictions will be 
hollow until after the State votes in a 
plicated four-way gubernatorial pri 
May 8. 

The inescapable impression, however, from 
the reaction to Senator Keravuven’s d i 
amiable trek through the orange groves, the 
quiet courthouse squares, and Miami's gaudy | 
thoroughfares is that Mr. Stevenson had 
better watch his jugular vein. 

The Tennessean's genius for projecting an 
aura of diffident sincerity, coupled with * 
strong pitch to the Dixie vote, has app#* 
ently gone down like corn pone and grits is 
the rural areas north of Miami. 

In Miami, on the other hand, where the 
political spirit is more nearly akin to the 
North than to the wool-hat country, to? | 
Senator relies on his reputation for bein 
liberal. This-he reinforces by stumping 1% | 
the spirit of the Roosevelt and Truman pro“ 
gram. 


PLAYS BOTH SIDES 

In short, he has been playing from pot? 
sides of the court these last 3 days—as z | 
true son of Dixie in the unadulter® 
southern communities, as an unrecon 
structed liberal for Dade County's trans 
planted Yankees, $ z 

Part of the Senator's strategy is to depict 
himself as a lonely friend of the people, fight 
ing against the overwhelming hostility of 


The role requires him to play the undef” 
dog and he has insisted throughout the 
that he was still running behind Mr. Steve?” 
son for Florida's 28 convention votes. 
aides, however, have been exuding a conĝ* 
dence that belies their pronouncements. 

They have created the impression that the! 
feel he is now ahead of Mr. Stevenson, and 
perhaps well ahead. 

The outcome of the gubernatorial primary 
May 8 should give the first sound reading on 
where the trend goes. There are four con- 
tenders and the segregation issue has 
unexpectly injected as a major issue. 

The result will probably necessitate s run- 
off vote between the two top candidates on 
May 29, the day of the Presidential primary’ 
This would produce a big turnout, whic? 
Mr. Keravver believes would favor P! 
chances. 
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SEGREGATION AN ISSUE 


ing contest May 8 also will provide a read- 
on the importance of the segregation 
te At first glance, a strong showing by 
segregation candidate would seem oml- 
— 5 for Mr. Kerauvenr, for he has been widely 
as more “liberal” toward the Su- 

Preme Court decision than Mr. Stevenson. 
— this threat, however, is the Sen- 
new change-up pitch, unveiled in last 
bly n campaigning. It consists quite sim- 
After Teminding his audiences that he is, 
ing All. a Southerner himself and of striv- 

Rape every stop to ram this point home. 
are the back country, meanwhile, the voters 
to de asked whether they would prefer 
mom ust the integration problem to a man 
Sten Tennessee or to a Chicagoan like Mr. 

n. * 
PRAISES RUSSELL 


trace Senator also got considerable mileage 
Röm the good name of Senator RICHARD B. 
ang att. Mr. RUSSELL, a Georgia Democrat 
Tigh the undisputed champion of States’ 
in ts in Florida, beat Mr. KEFAUVER there 
me 1952 primary. 
after Week, Senator KerĘauveR told audience 
tst audlence that he was among the great- 
clalmamirers of Senator RusseLL. He now 
much of the support that went to the 
nin 1952. 
also hit hard on a pledge to secure 
th its proper place in the sun if 
Ould win. Precisely what he meant 
Phrase was never defined, although 
thee it repeatedly. 
delivery of the new pitch was calcu- 
y primitive for a man of Senator KE- 
8 shrewdness and sophistication. At 
a cam his style seemed more appropriate to 
deneypalen for county sheriff than the Presi- 
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RECALLS COUSIN MARY 


Of hig matted over and over, for example, 
Moog warm affection for Cousin Mary Noel 
Y, a relative who had migrated years 
And Tennessee to Florida. 
a in speech after speech he told his 
aud ces: “I grew up in a little small town, 
aspire have the same ambitions, the same 
tions that most of you have.” 
biy lings of crowd reaction were inevi- 
y favorable. One comment heard re- 
“Re: J. almost without variation, 
such a sincere man.” 
talteq Create this impression the Senator 
aa “Tr his vote pleas with such comments 
Jou can't give me your votes, remem- 
Me at least in your prayers.” 


BE, 


was: 


4. 


Northeast Airlines Entitled to Approval 
of Petition for Extension of Service 
From New York to Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


N OF MASSACHUSETTS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


tot. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
the wend my remarks, I wish to include 
the tollowing penetrating article from 
tence rence Evening Tribune, Law- 
the „ Mass., April 12, 1956, regarding 
lenge 80rous attack by our majority 
North, against the recommendation that 
into east Airlines not be allowed to go 
Thong haul service. 

be one expansion of this service would 
lang More industrial asset to New Eng- 

Our effort to assist local industries 
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seeking to expand their markets and at- 
tract new industrial firms into our area. 
It would be a convenience to our people 
who travel South, and favorable consid- 
eration of the petition is a progressive 
step in the future of all New England 
communities. 
SUPPORT FOR AIRLINE 


It is very possible that Representative Mc- 
Conmack's vigorous attack on the recom- 
mendation that Northeast Airlines not be 
allowed to go into long-haul seryice will do 
some good. He makes out such a strong 
case for the point of view that New Eng- 
land needs Northeast as much as Northeast 
needs the extra revenue from the Florida 
run that it will have to be given considera- 
tion, as it should be. 

What Representative McCormack had to 
say rings rather ominously upon the ear. 
He charged, for instances, that the adverse 
decision of the examiner who heard North- 
east’s petition goes against “all the weight 
of evidence, policy, and testimony,” and, if 
approved, “could well cripple New England 
air service instead of developing a sound 
system.” 

We do not need to point out that the 
interest Greater Lawrence has in this is the 
interest that it takes in Lawrence Airport 
as a tremendously valuable regional facility. 
Having regular airline service out of the air- 
port Is one of the amenities which Greater 
Lawrence has to offer. Representative Mc- 
Cormack argues, as others have, that North- 
east has worked hard to qualify, and is now 
entitled to participate in the long-haul com- 
petition in order to share the long-haul 
profits which would offset the losses its short- 
hald network has been sustaining. 

It is noteworthy that the interest Lawrence 
takes in Northeast is shared by 35 other 
New England communities, which suggests 
that in seeking to frustrate Northeast, the 
examiner responsible for the adverse recom- 
mendation is showing himself to be hostile 
to the wishes of a large and powerful seg- 
ment of the country. In the light of this, 
it would only be reasonable to expect that 
the adverse recommendation may encounter 
rough going when it comes up for review 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Israel Observes Eighth Anniversary 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, today one 
of the most ancient lands observes its 
status as the youngest of free nations, 

Israel observes its eighth anniversary 
on this April 16, 1956, its indepenedence 
threatened by unfriendly neighbors. In 
this hour of trial I believe the great ma- 
jority of American join me in the devout 
prayer that this new democracy will 
prevail, 

Eight years ago the United States was 
the first to recognize the new nation of 
Israel. On this anniversary I am happy 
to see other Members of Congress join- 
ing me in an expression of reassurance 
to Israel that its people still have our 
friendship and support. 

The threat to Israel's survival is a 
threat to all free nations, and the in- 
creasing tension in the Middle East is a 
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threat to world peace. I share the dis- 
appointment of the people of Israel over 
our State Department’s delay on Israel's 
urgent plea for defensive arms, 


A Frenchman Finds Fault With United 
States Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article that appeared 
in the Sunday Star of April 15 by Mr. 
Earl H. Voss. In it he quotes the ob- 
jections of a high-ranking French dip- 
lomat on the subject of our United 
States aid program: 

A FRENCHMAN FINDS FAULT WITH UNITED 

STATES Am 


A high-ranking French diplomat in south- 
east Asia who prefers, for reasons that will 
be obvious, to remain unidentified, passed 
through Washington recently and unbur- 
dened himself of some advice for America’s 
foreign-aid administrators in the Orient. 

Now that foreign ald is before Congress 
again, his thoughts are worth listening to: 

“Americans send too many experts to ad- 
minister their foreign-aid programs.” These 
men, he says, annoy the local folk and re- 
mind them of their inability to take care 
of themselves. Americans insist on bring- 
ing too much of their high standard of liv- 
ing with them. 

“Americans are too much concerned about 
corruption,” Certainly there is graft in 
Asia and in most underdeveloped countries, 
he says. But this is inevitable, as all the 
older hands in Asia are well aware. We 
ought to learn to overlook most of this graft, 
be believes, instead of constantly complain- 
ing to the Prime Minister. 

“Americans spread their aid too thin—too 
scientifically.” United States ald adminis- 
tors try so hard to help all the people of the 
country, to prevent a privileged few from 
monopolizing the benefits, that they go to 
the other extreme, this Frenchman believes. 
As a consequence, the benefits of American 
aid are often not noticeable. 

“Americans try to take too much credit for 
their work. They should stay more in the 
background and stop trying so hard to Iden- 
tify themselves with every dollar of aid they 
send into a country. After all, the main pur- 
pose of the aid is to prove to free countries 
that their own systems of government—not 
the Americans’—are better than the Com- 
munists’." 

“India should be helped to build locomo- 
tive factories.” One of India’s most pressing 
needs is a bigger transportation system. 
Locomotives will be spectacular monuments 
to Indian progress. But it is important that 
the Indians be allowed to build their own 
locomotives. They want to say that they can 
build their own locomotives—and point to 
the evidence on the tracks. 

“Americans would do better to concentrate 
their foreign aid efforts on one spectacular 
project per country. After all, the effect 
Americans seek is more political than eco- 
nomic.” He gave an example, in Cambodia, 
a nation with a seacoast but no port. France, 
he said, has arranged to build a port for the 
Cambodians, The United States is building 
access roads, also expensive, but France will 
get most of the credit. 
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“Americans publicize their food surpluses 
too much.” ‘She United States’ rice surplus 
is one of its most unfortunate disadvantages 
in the Orient, the French diplomat believes. 
Whenever any country in Asia is unable to 
sell its rice—or almost any other agricul- 
tural commodity—it can always blame Amer- 
ica’s dumping of its surpluses, whether we 
are guilty or not. 

“Americans try too hard to make others 
over into their own democratic image.” 
There ought to be more study of Oriental 
techniques of government and less preaching 
about how good the American system is. 

“Americans are shortsighted in insisting 
on bilateral economic aid. They should try 
multilateral aid arrangements.” It is easier 
for 3 or more countries to arrange trade and 
aid pacts than it is for any 2—especially 
when 1 of the 2 is the richest country in the 
world. Multilateral pacts would give par- 
ticipating countries more opportunity to 
contribute as well as receive. They would 
feel more of the dignity in the partnership, 
be less sensitive about the handouts. 


Here’s Some Agricultural Sense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
debted to our former distinguished col- 
league, my good friend Louis E. Gra- 
ham, for calling to my attention the 
article by Mr. Hugh Fergus entitled 
“Our Frustrating Farm Problem,” which 
appeared in the recent issue of the 
Pennsylvania Farmer. 

Mr. Fergus brings more horsesense 
to the present agricultural situation 
than any other writer I have followed 
in recent months, and.I am in agree- 
ment with him that if they will give 
Dr. Ezra Benson a chance to eliminate 
some of our agricultural dizziness caused 
by too much surplus the patient will 
come through in good shape. 

Following the President’s ringing veto 
of the politically inspired farm bill, it 
is good to have some down-to-earth 
comments such as are set forth in Mr. 
Fergus’ article, and I would commend 
them to the attention of anyone who 
wants to consider the agricultural situa- 
tion from other than a strictly partisan 
viewpoint. 

The article follows: 


OUR FRUSTRATING FARM PROBLEM 


(By Hugh Fergus) 

About 20 years ago I knew a young fellow 
who became Ul with the flu and, along with 
it, dizziness. His doctor knocked out the 
flu but the dizziness persisted. So he made 
an office call at the doctor's, After an ex- 
amination the doctor said, “You have low 
blood pressure and a leaky heart." He gave 
him medicine to cure the blood pressure. 
Still the dizziness persisted and the young 
man was getting lower and lower in spirits. 

Finally his wife suggested he go to an- 
other doctor, which he did. The new doc- 
tor, after a good examination said, As far 
as I can tell there is no leaky heart, and 
your blood pressure is O. K., but you do have 
liver trouble. That is causing your dizziness, 
sd take these liver pills as directed.” 

Right away the patient felt better, know- 
ing that his heart and pressure were all 
right, After due time he was well again, 
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A LITTLE sick 


To my mind that is about the situation 
agriculture is in today. We might be a lit- 
tie sick, but not as bad as we think. A lot 
of it is psychological like the case of the 
young fellow above. The politicians, par- 
ticularly the outs, have been telling us how 
badly off we are until we are beginning to 
think our case is worse than it is. 

Here at home we have a dog which one of 
my daughters left with us when she and her 
husband went overseas. It is a harmless 
friendly dog, half lap hound and the other 
half radiator setter. Every once in awhile 
at night she will bark to get out and after 
about 5 minutes rushing around outside and 
barking she will have things under control 
and will come back in, 


One night she went out and barked for 


about an hour. Finally, thinking she might 
really have something to bark at, I went out. 
When air conditions are right, when some 
one goes out in the yard and yells an echo 
comes from the lower barn. Well that was 
what she was barking at—her echo, Just 
now our situation, Harrisburg in particular, 
is getting about as much accomplished at 
this dog was. 

To quote figures: In 1955 our gross agri- 
cultural income in the United States was 
33.7 billion dollars, compared to an average 
of -$33.8 billion in the preceding 9 years in- 
cluding the Korean war boom years. 


HOG SPREAD $2.35 


Right now I am most interested in beef 
cattle. In spite of our crying about the 
present low prices—part of said crying due 
to paying too much for feeders—the average 
of native beef cattle prices at Chicago was 
$22.85 in 1955. Only 7 years since 1914 was 
this price exceeded, that is, 1947 to 1954 in- 
clusive, when the average for the 7 years was 
$29.26. As it was, last year’s price was good 
in spite of the highest beef slaughter on 
record, and even this would not have been so 
bad if it had not been for the greatest drop 
in hog prices on record. 

Only 12 years since 1941 were hog prices 
higher than last year’s $14.95 average, and 
3 of those years were during the First World 
War. Even now, February 14, hogs have 
gone up several cents from December's $10.90 
low average. Last year corn prices in Chi- 
cago were $1.26 per bushel; so, according to 
the 10 bushels of corn per hundred pounds 
of pork ratio, the hog feeder had $2.35 spread 
for his work: 

Here in Pennsylvania I do not know of 
a single farmer taking advantage of corn 
price supports; but, to cite an instance where 
they are used, not long ago I read in a Pitts- 
burgh paper where in Indiana the farmers 
are selling their corn to the Government for 
$1.62, then going out on the open market 
and paying 90 cents to $1 per bushel. I 
know of one man high here in a Pennsylvania 
farmers’ organization who has a brother 
farming in Iowa. The Iowa brother was 
bragging about growing corn to sell to the 
Government. 

A lot of our present economic trouble is 
not so much from low prices as labor's de- 
mands for higher and higher prices. Since 
this new AFL-CIO merger labor has become 
more than ever the politicians’ sacred cow 
and can run about as wild as it pleases. No 
more can cost of living be given as an excuse 
for a rise in wages. Labor leaders demand it 
to perpetuate themselves in office. If they 
would ask John Lewis what has happened 
to the coal industry when the economic laws 
worked against artificially high prices, they 
might avoid the same mistake. 

ABLE MEN 

At the risk of being called politically 
biased, I think that in our President and 
in at least four of his Cabinet members we 
have as able men as we have had in Wash- 
ington in a long time. Benson is devoutly 
religious, and my guess is that he asks for 
Divine guidance for every major move he 
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makes. Let me hasten to say to appease you 
Democrats that my choice*over all for Pre 
dent would be Harry Byrn, Democratic Sen- 
ator from Virginia. I could be very napp? 
too, under Ohio's Lausche. I think in 
culture CLINTON ANDERSON, former t 
cratic Secretary of Agriculture, is a > 
man, and his thinking is identical wit? 
Benson's. 

You know how it is when you doctor a si® 
child or any of your livestock. They will 
fight you, but eventually you get the med} 
cine in them and usually they get better. 50 
it is with Dr. Ezra Benson. His medicine mas 
be a little hard to take, but after a while 
will be better. We are a little groggy maybe 
financially, but certainly not as sick as 
were in the thirties. 0 

No need of giving yeu the figures for th 
vast surplus of agricultural products “i 
have on hand such as a year's guppiy Aer 
wheat, nearly a year’s supply of cotton 
so on. Now in face of this, here are some 
of the inconsistencies. In spite of this sur- 
plus and already having too much prod 
tion: 

From our latest United States Yearbook | 
on Agriculture, we learn that from 1 H 
1950 an average of a million acres & year wes 
brought into production in our Wester 
States by irrigation, at the expense of all “ 
us. Right after Ike got into office, the press | 
dent of Mexico and he dedicated a dam al ý 
the border that brought into production b j 
irrigation 4 million acres. t 

In another dam (feel like adding one 15 
ter) project a hole was bored 11 mus 
through the mountains to furnisn water it! 
an irrigation project. Travel where you cat 
in the arid or semiarid parts of the W 
and you will see new irrigation projects. os 

Another inconsistency in this 
thing is the soil conservation payments. 4. 
spite of the fact that ever since our agh 
culture extension began 40 or more yen ; 
ago, our county agents have been preachivé $ 
drainage, pasture improvement, contouri™s 
and so on, our $260 billion in debt Gover”. 
ment makes these payments. Many farmer 
myself included, are taking them bec# m 
we feel we are helping pay not only for then 
but other subsidies as well that I will me 
tion later. opt 

Even though our conservative Nati ed 
Grange and Farm Bureau have recommend 
that the payments be curtailed, they my 
good political bait, particularly in the 80 
Congress passes an appropriation for 
than is asked, Before these payments 
put in by pick and shovel over 30,000 tors 
tile that drained our worst spots, The 
we are draining now is not too wet. I oe 
tainly would not pay the approximate : 
cost per acre, on land not worth $100 Phy 
acre, that the soil conservation people 
give you. 

COUNTRY SLICKERS 4 

As I already mentioned, there are, fe", 
it any Pennsylvania farmers taking adus 
tage of borrowing money from the Gov 
ment on sealed crops. Even where 1 
practiced, if it were the small farmer ae 
was getting it, it would not be so bad. - 
quote from that controversial article, “Oo 
try Slickers Take Us Again,” that Bense 
approved but did not read: The Shand | 
Co., of Saragosa, Tex., is into the Treas } 
for $814,000 worth of cotton. Senator car 
HART, farmer of Indiana, is on the and | 
for à $21,742 wheat loan, Adams Bros. 1e | 
Co., of Odebolt, Iowa, got $179,127. ef: 
Louisiana Irrigation and Mill Co., of Crow! 
La., turned its surplus rice over to the 
payer for $486,227. The list runs on for pati 
after page.” Continuing, “They own 
a little more than a third of the farm, 
yet grow over 85 percent of the total sa? 
output.“ 

Going back to other years, when the eco, 
nomic laws of supply and demand, dimi” 
ishing returns, profit and loss, etc., wort 
for 20 years we did not grow wheat. 
was unprofitabie. Under controls and p 
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ity, 9 years ago when we were in Canada, 
a farmer here got $1.85 at the mill for wheat, 
Canadians on the open market were 
getting $1.45 and still growing wheat. Ed 
Bayard used to tell of a group of farmers 
& poultry section who were paid for not 
ing their wheat. These farmers bedded 
—— poultry houses with the unthreshed 
t. 
In Iowa when they were required to cut 
corn acreage 10 percent the farmers used 
hybrid seed and increased their yields 25 
Percent, 
A former preacher from here lives in Sher- 
» Wyo., where they do dry land farming 
On a big acreage. As soon as they take the 
t off they plow the land, then harrow 
after every rain to hold the moisture. In 
Way they get only enough moisture to 
& crop every other year, This preacher 
Us one farmer got $10,000 for not grow- 
Wheat in the off year when he was not 
g to grow it anyhow. 
ther story from the New York Times, 
April 9, 1936: “One Montana wheat grower 
Tecelved more than $50,000 from AAA for 
to Planting wheat; this large scale opera- 
t received about $7 an acre on land which 
‘the Indian Bureau officials said could be 
Tented for 50 cents to $1.50 an acre.” I could 
on citing many other cases. P 
FARMERS’ SIDE 
Here is the farmers’ side of taking sub- 
šidies. When the farmer gets them and 
they ‘are comparatively minor, the papers 
jake them into headlines, but ones like the 
palowing get a little corner on an inside 
fe. Here are a few: 
ng World War II the RFC paid through 
eet subsidies more than three billion dol- 
er the processing of such things as oil, 
„An, wood pulp, and many other com- 
in tles. Ocean shipping gets 6150 million 
Statedeldles per year when under United 
for tee flag. ‘The airlines gets $129 million 
post Tying mail and direct subsidies. Our 
lo Office department in 1953 got $683 mil- 
the dollars to make up the deficit. This year 
$45 Veterans Administration is asking for 
The billion, much of it loaded with “fat,” 
thing mY is asking over $35 million, which I 
cut if run on a business basis could be 
relle 0 billion. How much of our overseas 
You Could be cut without hardship? Did 
ers peat the other day where British plumb- 
Job have chauffeurs to drive them from one 
to the other? And that 500,000 men are 
Adler d in England for all the jobs avall- 
Mmencht now in Washington our Congress- 
are building more marblelined office 
ape for their use, and are going to 
Onis a few million on a new front on the 
Pitol building to better balance the dome. 
Senator ELteNDeR from Louisiana did get a 
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I included in the plans. 
Wh, do no know where this will all lead. 
mia we do send a good man to Washington 
5 — tries to have our Government eco- 
in Onc & spender comes along, like the one 
of Sur Congressional district, promises a lot 
ane and wins out over the good man. 
frustrating, is it not? 


Woman’s Congress on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 
IN THE HOUSE io tpn R 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. SCHEN 
fear.” CK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
“eling based on careful consideration 
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that the coming Woman's Congress on 
Housing will be very fruitful as I indi- 
cated in my remarks made on March 29 
and found on page A2777 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. A compilation of 
the opinions of those in attendance will 


be of great help to all the home builders, 


of America, because it will enable them 
to include features and make changes 
which will lead to greater convenience 
and better living. 

I have learned with great pleasure 
that Mrs. Robert E. Owen, of 555 Acorn 
Drive, Dayton, Ohio, has been chosen as 
1 of the 100 homemakers across the Na- 
tion to attend this home-planning meet- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Owen were married 
in 1946. They have 3 youngsters aged 
6, 4, and 8 months. So the children 
play a basic role in her ideas about 
home planning. In her letter to Hon. 
Albert Cole, Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, as re- 
ported in the Dayton Daily News and 
the Dayton Journal-Herald, Mrs. Owen 
pointed out that—First, basements are 
essential; second, increased space should 
be provided for eating; third, added in- 
door recreational space is essential; 
fourth, there should be more space for 
summer recreation space such as a porch 
and patio. Mrs. Owen also stated, 
“Whether it is a 1-story house or a 2- 
story house does not matter as much as 
the facilities it has—if I could find the 
features I like, I would take either type.” 

An enterprising reporter on the Day- 
ton Journal Herald newspaper, Staff 
Writer Marilyn Floridis, interviewed 25 
housewives in Dayton seeking their 
opinions. The story written by Miss 
Floridis is, by unanimous consent, in- 
cluded in these remarks and illustrates 
the opinions of these 25 homemakers: 
Darton Housewives ARE Quick To ANSWER 

GOVERNMENT'S QUESTIONS ON HOUSING 

(By Marilyn Floridis) 
` The Federal Government is asking house- 
wives for their ideas on modern housing. 

Writers of the 100 best letters will be in- 
vited to a “Congress of American House- 
wives" late this month in Washington, 
D. C., where the women will talk with private 
industry experts and Government officials. 

Armed with this practical knowledge, the 
Government hopes to guide builders in build- 
ing the kind of homes the American house- 
wives want. 

What do Dayton housewives think about 
modern housing? 

In an unofficial survey this week, 25 local 
women were definite in their opinions. The 
majority of them said they: 

1. Favored a “family room” for informal 
living. 

2. Wanted a utility room on the first floor. 

3. Liked best an easy-to-care-for, ranch- 
type home of 1 story. 

Briefed, their opinions about what they 
want in new homes include these: 

Mrs. Elmer Will, 904 Ferndale Avenue: “A 
family room. We have 6 children and con- 
sider such a room important. I like the 
laundry room near the bedrooms, even if it 
is on the second floor—it’s easier to handle 
all the clothes and linens that way.” 

Mrs. Herbert Cammerer, 125 West Peach 
Orchard: “Stainless steel, double sink, with 
a disposal on one side and a dishwasher are 
my favorites. Under-cabinet lighting in the 
kitchen and aluminum awning type windows 
are good modern innovations. I like a full 
basement, too.” 

Mrs. Louis Becker, 3525 East Third Street: 
“I like most a modern kitchen with wall 
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ovens, built-in ranges, and automatic laun- 
dries. For my own use, however, I prefer a 
two-story plan.” 

Mrs. Glenn R. Walters, 4425 Maxlin Road: 
“Our family room with a washer-dryer- 
laundry-tub section curtained off and a lava- 
tory to the side is just wonderful. I like a 
stone fireplace in the living room, too.“ 

Mrs, John Tolnitch, 5681 Little Sugar Creek 
Road: “Adequate closet space. Well lighted 
and deep. And smooth walls are easier to 
take care of, especially in kitchen and bath. 
Having the oven level with the counter top 
and built-in burners eliminates a lot of 
cleaning problems.” 

Mrs. R. H. Paul, 1201 West Fairview Ave- 
nue: “My bugaboo is height of sinks and work 
areas. They should be higher so you don’t 
have to bend over. I like a one-floor plan, 
without basement or attic, and a utility 
room convenient to the kitchen.” 

Mrs. James Pfeiffer, 2428 Wyoming Street: 
“A dishwasher and disposal. I favor a one- 
floor plan with a playroom, Every home 
should have a basement.” 

Ruth Hoecker, 322 Wiltshire Boulevard, 
career girl: “Plenty of storage space so you 
don't have to store things in the basement or 
attic, and windows that give outdoor light. 
I think a kitchen that’s easy to move around 
in, with appliances close together and a 
waist-high oven is a big help.” 

Mrs. Manuel Begovich, Jr., rural route 1, 
Vandalia: Labor-saving devices, like gar- 
bage disposals. I prefer the one-floor plan 
with a basement, and adequate space out- 
doors for the children.” ý 

Mrs. Charles Truax, 1021 Hollendale Drive: 
“Washer-dryers, dishwashers, and disposals 
are all important. All homes should have air 
conditioning. I think the dining room will 
return and replace the dining-living L.“ 

Mrs. William Bombeck, 4748 Burnham 
Lane: “A dining room. Builders put up 
three-bedroom houses but don't have other 
facilities to match for expansion with grow- 
ing children. They never provide a place 
for the big truck that Grandma gives.“ 

Mrs. Mearick Funkhouser, 546 Garden 
Road: “I still prefer the gracious, two-story, 
center-hall house. Family rooms are won- 
derful for little children, and I wouldn't do 
without a garage-door lift. Eliminate excess 
halls.” 

Mrs. Garner Fanning, 1830 San Rae Drive: 
“First and foremost, rooms nowadays are 
too small. Especially kitchens and baths. 
We're buying a split-level home.” 

Mrs. Dwight Mikesell, Jr., 2406 England 
Avenue: “Ranch-style homes, but ones with 
a basement. I like the bath-and-a-half idea, 
and a basement for a family room.” 

Mrs. S. R. Passmore, 836 Harman Avenue: 
“Separate laundry room with space for a 
sewing machine. Dutch oven at table level, 
heating system that’s dirt free and noise 
resisters like acoustic ceilings and wall-to- 
wall carpeting. I prefer two-story houses 
with privacy of bedrcoms on second floor.” 

Mrs. Jack Stamper, 1833 North Main 
Street: “Much of house planning depends on 
whether you have small children. Trilevel 
homes are a blessing for watching over chil- 
dren. Including modern appliances in orig- 
inal cost of house makes more young couples 
able to afford them.” 

Mrs. Emerson Eschbaugh, 924 East Stroop 
Road: “I'd like a basement or family room. 
Important to have a place for hobbies. Sep- 
arate dining room is good, so that you don't 
have to look into the kitchen. Louvered 
doors are too hard to clean and they don't 
keep the noise out.” 

Mrs. Sherwood Snyder, 7870 Normandy 
Lane: “A one-story plan. I think you elimi- 
nate clutter by not having a basement. Effi- 
cient kitchens, big ones.” 

Mrs. H. L. Strohmeyer, 601 West Notting- 
ham Road: “Lots of cupboards with sliding 
doors, and a wall of closets in the bedroom. 
I'd give up a garbage disposal last of all. 
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Outdoor terrace living, convenient to the 
kitchen, is good. 

Mrs. Clair Routsong, 652 Garden Road: 
“I like a patio for outdoor cooking in the 
summer. And our built-in Hi-fi set is won- 
derful.” s 

Mrs, Art Rumer, Mad River Road: “Sliding 
partitions in the house so you can open 
it up for company. Sliding doors for closets, 
too, to save space. I think we should get 
away from steps and short window eaves 
that don't protect windows or interior fab- 
rics from fading.” 

Mrs. Jeff Clevelle, Englewood: “A separate 
utility room. I think one on the first floor 
would be the most step-saving thing.” 

Mrs. M. L. Edwards, 1712 Richard Street: 
“All I want is space. Basement for a rec- 
reation room, and larger bedrooms. Area for 
laundry in basement, rather than utility 
room, is my choice.” 

Mrs. Charles E. Brennan, 297 Springbrook 
Boulevard: “A I-level or 1½-level home. I 
Uke rounded corners, sharp corners are such 
dirt collectors. A garage that opens on side 
or back is better than the gaping hole in the 
front. Fenced-in area for privacy is a must.” 

Mrs. John H. Fox, 4292 Lefevre Drive: 
“More cabinet space in homes. I prefer a 
separate utility room. When the washer- 
dryer is in the kitchen it makes so much 
lint and steam.” 

If any other Miami Valley housewives 
would like to air their home ideas, to the 
Government, they can still write in care of 
House and Home Finance Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The Challenges of Crime Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the House an 
outstanding address delivered by Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, on April 10 be- 
fore the National Parole Conference here 
in Washington, D. C. 

In my judgment, this speech should be 
read by every Member of Congress and 
also by all of our citizens. 

The thoughts expressed by Mr. Hoover 
in this remarkable address represent, I 
believe, his thinking over a great many 
years, and are the fruit of his long expe- 
rience in law enforcement. 

Mr. Hoover's speech is as follows: 
THE CHALLENGES OF CRIME CONTROL 
(Address of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 

eral Bureau of Investigation, April 10, 

1956, before the National Parole Confer- 

ence, Washington, D. C.) 

Much has happened to all of us—and the 
world—since a conference similar to this 
one was held in Washington 17 years ago. 
That was in 1939. You will remember, as I 
do so well, that we were emerging from an 
era which had witnessed the overthrow of 
virtual gang control in community after 
community of our Nation. Then we had the 
international gangsters who attacked us and 
who were responsible for a second world war 
and the domestic upheavals that follow all 
wars. We won the war—but we found we 
still had the problem of crime and crimi- 
nals with us—a problem that has continued 
to grow faster than our Nation's growth. 
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Even though crime increased there was 
hope that we could do better in the post- 
war world than we had in the past. That 
hope is always with those of us who have the 
duty of dealing with crime and with the 
problem of parole and probation. 

I was hopeful that after the war that 
steps could be taken to make the worthwhile 
principles of parole and probation truly 
effective. This is a humanitarian task, 
This is a vitally important work and I be- 
lieve in the objective which you, who are 
engaged in this work, are seeking and un- 
less you succeed, then our work too often 
is made ineffective. I want to make that 
point clear to you—because it seems it has 
not always been clear to some people in 
the past, who have regarded me as an op- 
ponent of parole and probation. 

I want to make it clear, too, that my 
criticism of the workings of parole and pro- 
bation is for one reason only—to bring about 
more effective methods of crime control. 
Your objectives and my objectives can be 
reached only if probation and parole are 
worthy of the name and if law enforcement 
is worthy of its name. My criticism cer- 
tainly is intended to be constructive for 
criticism designed only to destroy never 
helps anyone. 

All of us have our dreams of achieving 
a goal. And to achieve a goal we must be 
practical, And to be practical we must 
speak frankly and face facts. As I see it, 
while progress has been made in many 
States and in many areas of the country— 
probation and parole in some areas are not 
worthy of the name. I say this without 
antagonism toward either probation or pa- 
role. The time has come for us to get to- 
gether and try to find a solution to this 
problem which is a grave responsibility allied 
to law enforcement and to the rehabilitation 
of criminals. 

As I see it, parole presupposes careful 
selection of those who will benefit by its 
application. It presupposes that those who 
are paroled will have careful and com- 
petent supervision. And the same principles 
apply to probation. I think all of us here 
subscribe to these principles, It is as ob- 
vious to me as it is to you that wrongdoers 
who have learned the error of their ways 
shoud be restored to a useful place in so- 
ciety and helped to recognize the values by 
which they can live at peace with them- 
selves and with others, 

From where I stand, parole and probation 
are only a part of the overall effort to achleve 
criminal justice. They are a part of our 
machinery of criminal justice which exists 
for only one purpose—the protection of so- 
ciety. This machinery fails when any part 
of it breaks down and leaves society un- 
protected. When such a breakdown occurs, 
then somewhere, someone has failed in his 
responsibility. 

Society suffers when any unit of the vast 
machinery of criminal justice places the in- 
terest of the wrongdoer above the protection 
of society. Those of us who are assigned 
the responsibility of detecting and appre- 
hending criminals are more and more com- 
ing to the view that our efforts, however 
essential, are but a temporary expedient. 
We arrest a wrongdoer today, present the 
evidence which establishes his guilt and 
bring about his conviction. All too fre- 
quently, within a short time thereafter, 
we are again hunting the same man because 
he has committed another crime. 

Our work is only part of the answer. We 
know that the time-proven deterrents to 
crime are certainty of detection and arrest 
swift prosecution, and the realization that 
one must pay for his law violations. 

I have condemned what I regard in some 
prisons as a country club atmosphere. By 
that description, I mean prisons which per- 
mit idleness and which neither punish nor 
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rehabilitate the wrongdoers. Fuzzy and 
shallow thinking which contributes t% 
maudlin sentimentality helps no one. 
frequently hear about the plight of some 
criminal but little or nothing about his vie- 
tims or the anguish and disgrace he hs 
brought to his own loved ones, 

The press accounts of the Boston prison 
riot last year are a perfect illustration of the 
misdirected concern in some quarters f 
vicious criminals which is inconsistent with 
our duty to protect society. Much was 
about the participants in this riot, and 
hope for freedom, but men and nations de 
not deserve freedom as a handout, 
must earn and guard their freedom, In the 
talk of freedom for these men little appea 
about their criminal background and theif 
vicious crimes or whether the general wel- 
fare of society justified their freedom 
whether they had earned their freedom. 
is necessary to examine only two of the c 
to make my point, 

One of the convicts previously had been 
given the benefit of both parole and proba“ 
tion. He had been arrested for forgery 
larceny, robbery and other crimes. He 
serving a sentence of 15%4 to 20 years, wit? 
a 25-year Federal sentence for bank robbe 
awaiting him. Another had been given 


the 
“benefit of parole, probation and conditions 


release. He was serving time for assault 
burglary and rape. His case was aggrava 
by the fact that he had committed a 

of rapes and in his assaults had vicio 
beaten several of his victims. You ci 
serve freedom on a silver platter to men 
that. : 

One of the frequent arguments advanced 
for probation and parole is the overcrowding 
in prisons which exists today. But nof 
valid is this argument when the populati® 
in State and Federal prisons has increas? 
from 179,047 in 1939 to only 182,051 in 19%% 
an increase of only 3,000 in a 15-year period 
To be sure, it is more economical to releas 
convicts on parole or probation. But let v 
not put the system on the basis of the cheap” 
est price tag. When you do, you get shod 
merchandise. 

One-of the most serious problems we tact 
today in the field of crime control is that 
the repeater. This problem is brought in 
sharp focus by looking at the backgro 
of the population in Federal prisons whet 
in 1954 of those received under sentences 
more than 1 year, 63.8 percent were repea 
When our people check the fingerprints 
arrested persons which are received in t. 
Identification Division they find that 70 
cent have records of previous arrests. 

The only way we have at present of dealin 
with the repeater is to demonstrate to — 
that truly “he can't get away with it.“ p 
this is not enough in dealing with those Wu. 
are unreformed and incapable of rehabiliti 
tion without extensive and prolonged men 
treatment. Jf I can judge from the report, 
which come to my desk daily from every gee” 
tion of the country, there is a growing ot) 
cern among law-enforcement officials o 
the increase in crimes by repeaters and th 
who have been improperly selected as pen 
ficiaries of parole, probation, and other f 5 
of clemency. I am certain you are just 
concerned about this as we are. Parole ur, 
parole and probation upon probation 
those who have not reformed are unrenso 
able and unjustified. I appreciate the 
that for every flagrant mistake in parole ect” 
probation there are scores of cases ref 
ing dynamic reformation and rehabilitate 
What I am saying is not that parole 
probation are wrong—but that ill-advis® 
parole and probation reflect adversely upos 
these methods of protecting society. tat) 
the old case of a rotten apple tainting 
whole barrel. 

I can best illustrate my feelings by 10 
ferring to a few cases which immediate 
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dome to mind. One eastern gang ot 11 re- 
Sbnalble for a $2%-million holdup had re- 
ved a total of 20 paroles and 17 proba- 
tons, and 1 was pardoned, thereby blocking 
kiny tion case. Another criminal had 
lr ed a policeman in 1932 and was given a 
the term. After the third parole, following 
killing of the police officer, he was ar- 
med burglarizing a safe. Another police- 
n Was killed last fall by a criminal who 
been paroled the previous month with a 
ninal record which dated back 15 years. 
nee the past few months, there was a 
kien Wide manhunt for an individual who 
2 ian 6 persons following his parole less than 
ears ago. A group of parolees on a crimi- 
Spree, a little over a year ago, engaged 
® gun fight with 2 policemen, and 1 of the 


Is en and 1 of the parolees were killed. 
this not enough to show that there is a 
eed for improvement? 


unt ace we established the widely publicized 
19504 “10 most-wanted fugitives” in March 
list & total of 95 criminals has been on the 
least y-two had received paroles on at 
Cares One occasion during their criminal 
Who rs. Of the 18 special agents of the FBI 
were have lost their lives in line of duty, 11 
ly fone by criminals who had previous- 
ot ele {ved paroles, probation, or other forms 
and mency, That errors have been made 
are being made in the selection of per- 
ang to benefit from parole is a proven fact 
& matter of grave concern. This is not 
ly the problem of law-enforcement ofii- 
Th t is your problem also. 
von N Mistakes in selecting the wrong per- 
Tectineg wlen“e on parole might have been 
the with the type of supervision which 
qure umanttarian principles of parole re- 
Who L do not say it is the fault of those 
it ig R r parole and probation, But 
dit Be faut of those who permit these con- 
Politics Poor pay for parole and probation 
lack of interest by city and State 
and the lack of uniform laws and 
all are involved. Parole super- 
Often is a farce and exists in name 
too many cases. Those who have 
expert knowledge of parole hold 
per parole supervision requires a 
of no more than 50 to 65 for each 
When you face the facts, it is 
1 that parole succeeds as well as it 
This is particularly true when you 
Officers carrying case loads of as 
In a State where 45 parole and 
Officers are required to supervise 
¡persons on probation and 1,500 on pa- 
Clear that these overworked men 
O their jobs properly. But that is 
of the picture, In addition, these 
icers are to make investiga- 
nnection with granting of paroles 
tion. 
State, which boasts of an advanced 
m, maximum parole supervision 
monthly visit to the parolee's home 
of employment. Minimum super- 
uires a visit every 3 months either 
home or place of employment. It 
Wonder that parole and probation fall 
ently. In one State, it is reported 
3 ot those granted parole vio- 
Conditions of e. Fi v 
— States. parol gures vary 
tor pubiit une is clear. The time has come 
Five ublle tion over the failure to 
ese men and women a chance to do 
Poli bs properly. And, if it hurts some 
least ans, well, that is just too bad. At 
Tustin” conscience will be clear. 
donstitu is undermined and respect for 
When futed authority becomes a mockery 
die n Judges take it upon themselves to cod- 
hardened ‘criminals by giving them un- 
tog Probation. To illustrate, I refer 
du proba: where a judge placed a criminal 
Violation tn on the charge of car theft and 
ot the Federal Firearms Act. This 
Previously had been arrested for armed 
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robbery and breaking and entering. For this 
he received a 10-year sentence in a State 
penitentiary. He escaped and was later ar- 
Tested in a distant State. He resisted extra- 
dition on the grounds of cruel and inhuman 
punishment in the State penitentiary. The 
State made a careful investigation and sub- 
sequently the criminal's charges were dis- 
proved to the satisfaction of a Federal Judge 
who ordered him returned. After serving 
3 additional years of his sentence, he was 
paroled. When later arrested in a western 
State with a stolen car, he pleaded guilty 
but leveled the same old charges of the 
cruelty of punishment which had already 
been disproved. The judge placed him on 
probation for 10 years and told the criminal 
to behave himself and he would never have 
to serve the balance of the term for which 
he was paroled because, as the judge told 
him, he had “an umbrella over you now.” 

There can be no doubt that many judges 
are handicapped by not having complete de- 
tails. Once a wrongdoer is arrested and 
brought before the courts, there can be no 
more important investigative function than 
to place before the judge the facts which 
will aid him in arriving at his conclusions 
as to what is best, both for society and the 
individual offender. We regard this as so 
important in our service that our various 
offices are under instructions to furnish all 
available case information to Judges when 
so requested. 

The Federal probation system does an ex- 
cellent job of developing information to be 
submitted in its presentence reports. Like- 
wise, some States do an outstanding job in 
this respect, but there are others where much 
improvement is sorely needed. 

I want to express my deep appreciation for 
the splendid assistance and cooperation 
which our special agents are receiving from 
most parole and probation offices throughout 
the Nation. It has been a source of gratifi- 
cation to observe that in the past 20 years 
there has been a gradual improvement in 
the cooperation between the professional ad- 
vocates of parole and probation and law- 
enforcement officers. It must continue to 
improve, The police officer on the beat, the 
county and State officer, and the Federal 
investigator are primarily concerned with the 
protection of society just as you are, and 
the old frictions should be removed. Funda- 
mentally, there should be an even closer 
bond of cooperation between those charged 
with treatment of offenders and those 
charged with detection and apprehension. 
After all, our end objective is the same. 

. Under our legal system there is authority 
to act in most instances only after a crime 
has been committed. Somewhere and some- 
how, a new authority is needed—that of 
prevention. Let me iliustrate. A policeman 
was killed by a 21-year-old parolee. He had 
been in and out of institutions on numerous 
occasions, having escaped and been paroled 
several times. After he had killed the police- 
man, the parolee's father disclosed that he 
nad made efforts to have his son's parole 
revoked to prevent him from becoming fur- 
ther involved in serious crimes. 

When parents appeal to authorities, 
not once but time and time again, to have 
their son on parole committed in the public 
interest, it is unbelievable that someone 
would not take action. Yet this has hap- 
pened more than once, Last December, a 
20-year-old parolee kidnaped a 3-year-old 
girl. The parolee was an admitted sex of- 
fender who had attacked girls ranging from 
8 to 13 years of age. He had been com- 
mitted twice to a mental hospital for ex- 
amination, Paroles granted this criminal 
had been violated time and again. The 
parents saw that their son needed help— 
and he knew it himself. On the day before 
he abducted the 3-year-old girl, this sex 
offender had pleaded with his parole officer 
to come to see him; but for some reason, the 
officer did not see him. Cases like this cast 
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a shadow, not on the principle, but upon 
the administration of parole. 

More and more, we are finding the ear- 
marks of crime long before the final act of 
violence occurs. Day after day, individuals 
who are mentally ill are committing serious 
crimes. They are bringing misery, not only 
to themselves, their relatives and their 
friends, but also to other innocent men, 
women, and children. 

There are many individuals in America 
with backgrounds of emotional instability 
where the danger signals are clear and where 
the individual is clearly earmarked for 
crime. The time has come when some way 
must be found to take preventive action, 
and here is the proposal I hope you will con- 
sider: When a person has been conyicted and 
sentenced to prison, the authorities today 
have the ability to determine in many cases 
whether the wrongdoer is capable of leading 
a law-abiding life. But when it is clear that 
due to mental quirks the likelihood of 
violence exists, then there should be some 
legally recognized machinery whereby such 
individuals can be isolated from society to 
receive preventive treatment. 

These are days of stress and strain, Mod- 
ern society is geared to a fast tempo. Pres- 
sures are heavy from all sides, thrusting vast 
burdens on us all. Nerves become taut, tem- 
pers frayed, minds blurred. Abnormalities 
appear, which, if recognized in time, can be 
treated and perhaps lives can be spared. If 
action is taken, mentally sick criminals might 
claim no more victims but, on the other 
hand, they may be made into useful citizens. 

The rise in sex offenses is shocking. Last 
year, while the total number of crimes was 
leveling off, rape increased 5.9 percent, and 
this has been the case for the past 20 years 
when such crimes have increased 163 percent, 
according to reports on crimes received from 
local, county, and State law-enforcement 
agencies. You who have devoted your lives 
to treatment of offenders know that there 
are certain types of persons who are mentally 
and physically ill and need to be treated as 
much. You also know that there are types 
of individuals whose prognosis for normal 
adjustment is so remote as to be improbable. 
The time has come when society can better 
be protected by providing some means of 
enforced treatment for such people. Public 
health authorities may legally place a fam- 
liy in quarantine if they have a disease which 
is dangerous to others. The freedom of that 
family is restricted for the good of the com- 
munity. If this is accepted as a proper 
health measure, then certainly there should 
be a quarantine for mentally ill criminals 
who should be released only upon certifica- 
tion of competent medical authorities who 
can also say when the facts justify it, “This 
man is mentally ill and we cannot approve 
his release until this illness is cured. He 
must be kept In quarantine.” 

Mental illness, emotional instability and 
abnormality are major problems in crime 
control just as certain diseases are problems 
in the health of a community. When offi- 
cial agencies receive information that a per- 
son convicted of a crime has a mental illness 
or abnormality which could endanger others, 
there should be a responsibility to advise 
proper law enforcement agencies of the facts. 
If the case is sufficiently acute, there should 
be a means, with all the proper safeguards. 
for constitutional rights, whereby treatment 
could be enforced—even beyond the period 
of actual sentence, if necessary. 

If, for example, the facts are known that 
a person has a proven record as a sex deviate, 
there is also a responsibility to see to it that 
proper authorities are notified so that they 
may be warned of a potential threat to their 
community, 

If the present trend of fiendish crimes is 
to be reversed, there is a need for a new 
attitude and a determination to prevent such 
acts. It is already the experience of law en- 
forcement that perhaps as many sex crimes 
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go unreported as are reported. If every sex 
offender knew that his name was on record, 
this in and of itself would be a powerful 
deterrent. If every sex offender knew there 
were ways and means by which he might get 
corrective treatment, the lives of potential 
victims as well as offenders and their families 
might be spared. A person suffering from 
contagious disease is removed from contact 
with healthy persons until the danger is 
past. So should the mentally ill criminal 
who endangers the safety of the commu- 
nity be treated. Law enforcement, of course, 
knows when an offender is placed on proba- 
tion, but it seldom knows when one is placed 
on parole. It seems to me there is no valid 
reason why law enforcement officers should 
not know when a potential offender is re- 
leased within their jurisdiction, just as 
health authorities should know when a ty- 
phoid carrier is around. The mere fact that 
a parolee knows that law enforcement has 
his identity could be another force of deter- 
rence, and law enforcement could be of as- 
sistance in giving a helping hand to make 
parole more workable, This should be a co- 
operative effort. 

Doubtless some of you already are think- 
ing of reasons why this program I have sug- 
gested cannot be done. I could give you 
right now a dozen reasons why it would be 
difficult—but it is ridiculous to say it cannot 
be done to the everlasting benefit of the men- 
tally ill and the community. It can be done 
if we work together and if you add your pool 
of Ideas. 

We complain about high taxes, but last 
year crime cost every man, woman and child 
in these United States $122, or a staggering 
estimated total of twenty billions of dollars. 
Perhaps this figure could become more mean- 
ingful if we realized that for every $1 spent 
on education, crime cost $1.46; and for every 
$1 which went to the churches of the Nation, 
$13 went to crime. 

If we could but divert the waste of crime 
to constructive use—recruilt and train the 
people so sorely needed in every phase of the 
administration of criminal justice and quar- 
antine the mentally ill criminal until he is 
cured—the Nation would soon reap a mar- 
velous profit. And there would be the added 
profit from a decline in sorrow, mental an- 
guish and outright physical suffering result- 
ing from crime. 

The challenge in crime control is a chal- 
lenge to all of us here this morning. We 
live with it. It is the responsibility of every 
citizen, of course, but it is our job—it is our 
basic responsibility, if we do not find the 
answers—they will not be found. We must 
provide the ideas and the leadership. 

And we must work together in mutual 
understanding—or else we fail. We must 
not fail, 


Grange and Farm Groups Slow Great 
Interest in the Federal Highway Pro- 


gram 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, correspondence which I am re- 
ceiving indicates a great and growing 
interest in the passage of Federal inter- 
state highway legislation this session. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following resolution pre- 
sented by a group of Washington State 
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Granges indicating their support for such 
a program: 

Whereas we are fully aware that our pres- 
ent systems of highways are far too inade- 
quate to meet the constantly increasing bur- 
dens placed upon them by industrial and 
private use; and 

Whereas it is imperative that we must 
have more, better, safer, wider highways to 
curtail the appalling, ever-increasing num- 
ber of highway accidents of which last year 
alone saw 38,300 Americans (many of them 
children) killed in traffic accidents, while 
more than 1 million additional persons were 
injured, many of whom were permanently 
crippled; and 

Whereas the proposed highway legislation, 
which calls for an additional spending dur- 
ing the next 10 years to build needed addi- 
tional highways, will assure more employ- 
ment and greater prosperity for years to 
come, inasmuch as it is reliably estimated 
that this program will create 200,000 addi- 
tional, steady highway jobs: Therefore be it 
hereby 

Resolved, That we, the members of St. 
Urban Grange, No. 648, and Adna Grange, 
No. 417, of Lewis County, State of Washing- 
ton, in our annual gavel visitation meeting 
assembled at St. Urban Grange, Winlock, 
Lewis County, Wash., on this 12th day of 
April 1956, do. hereby go on record urging 
enactment of highway legislation now in 
committee in the Congress of the United 
States, House of Representatives; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Lewis County Pomona Grange and 
to United States Senator Warren G. MAG- 
NUSON, United States Senator HENRY M. 
Jackson, Congressman at Large Don Macnu- 
son, Congressman RUSSELL V. Mack, Third 
District of Washington. 

EMIL HOFMANN, 
Master, St. Urban Grange. 
JAMES J. BLAKEMORE, 
Master, Adna Grange. 
HENRY E. STEARNS, 
Master, Forest Grange. 
WINLOcK, Wa8H., April 12, 1956. 


Address by Former President Truman at 
the Annual Awards Dinner of the Over- 
seas Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include the 
following address of a penetrating na- 
ture delivered by former President Harry 
S. Truman at the annual awards dinner 
3 Overseas Press Club on April 3, 


The role of the foreign correspondent is a 
dificult one. In the first place, he must be 
able to understand what is going on in a 
most complicated world, and that is not 
easy. Second, he must be able to explain 
and interpret this to an all too indifferent 
public, and that part of the job is more dif- 
ficult still. I'm sure that I don't need to 
persuade this audience that a successful for- 
eign correspondent needs to be a gifted per- 
son. But I just want to let you know that 
I agree with you about it. 

Today the foreign correspondent's job has 
taken on a great deal of added importance be- 
cause it is the only source from which the 
American people can get the truth about 
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what is going on in our Nation's external af 
fairs. 

We are all aware of the importance of nave 
ing a press that keeps the public fully 15 
formed. But have you ever stopped to = 
about the unique necessity for this, as well es 
the unique difficulty, in the field of foreign 
affairs? 5 

It's hard to fool the people about what 
going on in this country. It can be don? 
sometimes, but usually not for long. That 1 
simply because a man is likely to believe 
his own senses about the things that go 
right around him every day. For example, 
take the American farmer. He is being told 
from Washington that the Benson-Bise? 
hower farm program is good for nim-— tus, 
it's just what the doctor ordered, and tha 
it is really much better than the un 
dented prosperity he enjoyed under the pre 
vious administration. The farmer has 
hearing this for 3 years now. At first be 
may have believed it. But as time went 
as farm prices went lower and lower—as the 
farmer's bank account got smaller and 5 
debts larger —as he had to give up tho 
of sending his children to college— 
became pretty bad in the farming count) 
and the farmer began to see the light. No 
the farmer is not being fooled any more. 


TRUTHFUL REPORTS VITAL 


With foreign affairs it is different. Few e, 
us have any first-hand contact with every 
outside our own country. Those events A 
seem rather distant and strange to us. 
we know about them is only what o tel 
people tell us. And if these people don't 
us the truth, we may have a totally f 
understanding of events. At the same ere 
the world has developed to a point wh of 
events that occur in other countries are 
overriding importance to us. The great is* 
sues which today confront us as a Na ust 
have their origins in other countries * 
as much-— perhaps even more — than 
our own. 

I need not recite for you in detail the fac, 
tors that make this true. You know there 
well as I—the trade and commerce W. ‘be 
binds us so closely to the four corners te 
earth that we would be helpless if they 
severed; the modern miracles of transportas 
tion and communication that make us 
close neighbors of 3 billion people of eV". 
race and description everywhere in the world: 
the awful means of destruction that can aot 
delivered by our enemies upon our cities est 
by us upon theirs. You know about os 
things. We all know about them. But wit? 
of us here at home are preoccupied 8 
events closer at hand. We forget how ee 
portant the rest of the world really is. st 
we don't search out the facts about it 45 
should. act 

That is why the job of bringing the f 625 
about the rest of the world to the Am 
people is doubly difficult and important. « 
must know the facts and act on them if 
are to have peace in the world and preset 
our freedom and independence. At the act? 
time we have a tendency to shut these f ost 
out of our minds or they are crowded 
by day-to-day happenings in our own e 
munities, Someone has to bring this 
to us—someone has to inform us and mon 
us understand what is going on in sori? 
countries. vf 

Normally this is a job which is shared i 
our Government and by the press; and * 
a job to tax fully the best efforts of epee 
Today I question to put it mildly—whe 
the Government is doing its share of the * 
The President tells us that he is t. pis 
delegate many of his duties and says that ø 
associates can perform them as well = 
can. When it comes to giving the people 
real facts about foreign affairs, it ap ted 
to me that the administration has delega g 
that function—delegated it completely pe 
side the Government  altogether— t 
turned it over to the foreign correspond 
of the press altogether, 
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Notice that I say facts. To have a false 
at all. is as bad as having no information 


The world we live in today is a hard and 
u neut world. The job our Nation has to do 
Mi a hard and difficult job. It will require 

Uch money, much work, and perhaps, much 
the There is no reason to believe that 
tive American people will support the mas- 
tol efort that is required unless they are 
a the full truth about the urgency and 

nger of the Communist threat. 
by t this is not what they have been told 
P; e present administration. From the 

ent’s first state of the Union message. 
here he “unleased” Chiang Kai-shek, to the 
petetary of State's complacent report on 
latest trip, they have been telling the 
Uümnerlean people only what seems to be po- 
tically expedient at the moment. Some- 
thes’ the facts happen to coincide with what 
Say, More often, they do not. 


CONFLICT IN DATA FOUND 
I do 


not have any Central Intelligence 

kep T: I do not have any sources that can 
me as fully informed about foreign 

as I had when I was in the White 
But I can read, and I do. I read 

Jour newspapers and magazines print 
Conditions overseas, I read the state- 
and views of people I knew and 
when I was President. I read the 
that come from our foreign corre- 
ents, The things that you are writ- 
80 different from the things that the 
tration is telling us that both can- 
Tight. As between the administra- 
you, I have made my choice. I 
accused of irresponsibility, but I 


HARUT 
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the Communist threat is more 
now than ever before. I believe 
changes in Soviet tactics are not 
Of failure, but evidence of growing 
Power. As the Alsop brothers put 
mission 7 quote them without their per- 


— for Dulles, expert opinion un- 

in the y attributes the important changes 

Un's policy line to a new self- 

matdence, derived from the great improve- 

in road in Soviet military posture and gains 
Vy industry.” 


inhere changes may reduce the danger ot 
round 


Ff 


te armed conflict, but they are no 
for complacency or relaxation. I 
wi dt quite likely that the Communists 
Not start a major war so long as they 
Ghisoni sS sweeping progress toward their 
all, “es by less violent methods. After 
Dole on Should they? But this makes their 
not one whit less deadly. This makes 
truggle with them not one whit less 
at. On the contrary, it calls for renewed 
expanded effort on our part. 
muppet struggle to win the confidence and 
Waria © Of the uncommitted peoples of the 
uon n to be fought in the field of 
that gives us a great opportunity. 
ier this is the field where we excel. But this 
atem wn to be any pushover. The Soviet 
don't hether we like it or not, and I 
a vat Uke it—has shown they have a method, 
ital n effective method, of forming the cap- 
wii ceded for economic development. They 
tort 7e this ability to the utmost in their 
know to achieve world domination, We all 
ruthless they are, and we can 
ang or they will stop at nothing. Truth 
0 y Onor mean nothing to them. We might 
that ell understand that this is a contest 
imine have a chance to lose. It would be 
but 12 and shameful if we were to lose, 
t could happen. 
cor, never did believe in half measures and 
We o ly not when our existence is at stake. 
ught to put into our foreign aid pro- 
that ypoatever it takes to do the job. I see 
expan administration has asked for some 
Con on in the p 
ess 


ngr rogram, and I think the 
~ Much 


Ought to give the administration 
as it has asked for. Indeed, Im 
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afraid the administration has asked far too 
little rather than too much. 

In fact, it appears doubtful if the admin- 
istration comprehends at all the magnitude 
of the Soviet economic challenge or has any 
conception of a program adequate to meet 
it. The only foreign economic program this 
administration has ever had is the one in- 
herited from us. They have administered it 
badly and allowed it to wither away in some 
important respects. But they have tried— 
after a fashion—to carry on our old program. 
While it is said that imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery, I wish with all my heart 
that the Eisenhower administration would 
stop flattering us and develop something 
new to meet new conditions. 


EXPORT OF CAPITAL NEEDED 


It seems plain that the United States is 
going to have to export capital on a very con- 
siderable scale if the peoples who live from 
north Africa to Indonesia are to achieve eco- 
nomic development as free and independent 
peoples instead of satellites within the Com- 
munist system. Today these people stand 
among problems which press on them from 
every side, like a man up to his neck in wa- 
ter—a ripple may drown him. They must 
have, and will get, help from some outside 
quarter. If we do not help them, the Rus- 
sians- will, But we must make it plain to 
these peoples that we do not seek to limit 
their freedom by commitments of any sort. 
Rather we wish to help them develop in ways 
of their own choosing and establish their in- 
dependence even more securely. In short, 
we need a bold, new program for foreign eco- 
nomic aid—and we don’t have it. 

Moreover, I think the administration is 
likely to have trouble getting from Congress 
even as much foreign aid as it has asked 
for. And it is the administration’s own fault, 
because it has not been frank with the Amer- 
ican people. 

The American people will not support a 
vigorous foreign-aid program if they do not 
understand the need for it. 

But instead of explaining the need, the 
Secretary of State tells us that Soviet policy 
has already failed and is brankrupt. The 
fact is that Communist policy has never 
been more aggressive than it is now—in its 
new form of economic and political penetra- 
tion. 
Communist strategy been more effective and 
more dangerous. But the administration 
can't expect us to understand this if it con- 
tinues to insist that Soviet policy is beaten. 
The Eisenhower administration's prema- 
ture claims of success may well be the bar 
that prevents the actual achievement of 
success. 

Unfortunately the penalties for the fall- 
ures of those in power are not visited upon 
them alone. The fantasies of the Secretary of 
State make it all the more necessary for 
others to see things through. That imposes 
a special responsibility on the Americans who 
write about foreign affairs in this year of our 
Lord 1956. 

I’m sure you'll do your best. 

In doing that you will render a service of 
great value to your country, the greatest 
Republic in the history of the world. 


Have Our Economists Thrown Us a 
Curve? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the attempt of the Department 


Not since the end of the war has the. 
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of Agriculture under Mr. Benson to drive 
the one-family farm out of existence, of 
Mr. Benson’s obvious leaning towards the 
processor instead of the farmer, and of 
his propaganda to make the consumer 
think that the farmer is getting rich 
at their expense, it seems to me that the 
following article from the Holstein- 
Friesian World of April 7 is extremely 
pertinent. Being in the dairy business 
myself I know that the facts contained 
in this article are true, and that the 
author has a very good grasp of the 
subject: 

Have OUR Economists THROWN Us a Curve? 

(By Roland Ramsay) 


Two years ago when our Government with- 
drew its rigid 90-percent support of dairy 
products Mr. Benson took this action because 
he was convinced that (1) high supports 
were pricing butter off the American table 
and (2) that high supports were stimulat- 
ing overproduction of dairy products. The 
records show that due to the lower prices 
on butter and cheese and to the splendid 
work of the American Dairy Association in 
advertising dairy products he was right in 
his first contention but the records of the 
past 2 years show quite clearly that he was 
wrong in his contention that a lower sup- 
port price would discourage overproduction. 

The average American dairyman isn’t in 
the business because he hopes to get rich 
at it nor does he milk too many cows be- 
cause he wants to create a surplus. The 
size of his operations is based primarily 
upon the standard of living each dairyman 
wants for himself and family. He wants 
to have a good, comfortable home—he wants 
to be able to educate his children properly, 
and he wants to be able to pay his taxes 
and bills, ride in a decent car, be able to 
afford some of the machines that will 
lighten his work and lay up enough savings 
so he and his wife will not be a burden 
on the children in their old age. 

Individual farms and dairy families meet 
this problem in their own way and milk the 
number of cows they do in order to supply 
the standard of living they want. The over- 
production that brought on the abandon- 
ment of 90 percent support was primarily 
caused by the fact that things the dairyman 
had to buy to supply himself and family 
had been gradually increasing in price while 
the things the dairy farmer had to sell were 
gradually decreasing in price, The average 
dairyman had little choice but to milk a few 
more cows in order to maintain his economy, 

Now the economists and writers for our 
nationally circulated farm magazines be- 
gan at once to advise the dairy farmer how 
to cope with this new situation. Collec- 
tively the story runs about like this: The 
first thing they do is write off the 12-cow, 
100-acre dairyman as simply out of the pic- 
ture economically. They advise that 24 cows 
is the smallest number of cows a dairyman 
can survive with. They usually advise the 
24-cow dairyman to take steps to Increase 
His milking herd to 36 and they contend that 
the ideal size of a good, sound dairy opera- 
tion under our present conditions is about 
50 cows. 

The articles then go on to show pictures of 
dairymen milking 24 to 36 cows per hour 
in a shiny new walk-through milking par- 
lor, complete with pipeline and bulk tank. 
Next they show pictures of the dairyman 
grinding feed—grain coming down from 
overhead bins into an electrically driven 
grinder that delivers the ground and mixed 
feed up to other overhead bins that supply 
the cows by gravity with metered grain in the 
walk through and elsewhere about the farm 
as needed. 

Another interesting picture shows the 
dairymen pressing the button that controls 
the machine that throws down the silage 
into the long feed bunks with the conveyor 
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chains that automatically shut off when the 
silage reaches the far end of the bunk. Still 
another favorite picture shows the dairy herd 
around a large roof-covered structure that 
holds a season's supply of chopped hay 
which feeds down with very little attention 
and keeps the herd hay happy the year 
around (of course the area around the hay 
feeder and silage bunks must be paved as 
well as much of the lots as possible), 

These articles are all very interesting to 
us as dairymen, and most of us agree that 
we could handle lots larger herds than we 
now have if we had all those work- and 
time-saving features, The writers never get 
around to talking in terms of capital out- 
lay required nor of interest, depreciation and 
added taxes and operating costs which, of 
course would vary from farm to farm. I 
have operated a 12-cow 105-acre farm since 
the fall of 1928, have ample buildings to 
handle this size herd—a 12 by 34 silo—a 
rotobaler to handle hay and bedding—a 
sprinkler system to insure plenty of hay and 
pasture as well as grain for my herd—a com- 
fortable modern home and two paidup life 
insurance policies. 

Assuming I am free of debts and could 
get all the money I needed at 5 percent to 
modernize my buildings and buy additional 
cows to bring my herd up to the 24-cow size 
the experts tell us is the minimum—how 
much would I have to borrow and would it 
be a paying proposition? I won't go into 
the gruesome details other than to suggest 
that by the time I had my bulk, walk- 
through and pipeline milker installed—the 
necessary alteration made to the barn and 
lots and the 12 additional cows bought I 
would have spent at least $8,000. 

I would have to provide more calf sheds 
and lots and housing for 12 more cows—I 
would need another silo and the chopped hay 
structure and since one can hardly risk be- 
ing able to always get a custom-hay chop- 
per at the proper time each cutting to in- 
sure top quality hay I would no doubt end 
up buying a hay chopper, wagons, blower 
and tractor to pull it (by also buying the 
row attachment I could also fill my silos, 
you know). I still don't have the automatic 
silage feeding deal or the feed-grinding set- 
up but my tractor-pulled grinder already 
has the feed collector in the roof of the barn 
so that part isn’t too bad. 

But, even though I might find that T 
could milk and feed the 24-cow herd in the 
same time I do my present 12-cow herd, that 
doesn’t mean I still have a one-man farm. 
Twice as many cattle take twice as much 
bedding and make twice as much manure. 
Twice as many acres of hay and pasture 
would require twice as much Irrigation (or 
around-the-clock pumping much of the 
time) so I add 10 or 12 more cows in order 
to afford a year-round man. 

Now then, how much have I spent and 
how profitable will be the investment? Well, 
it all depends, A fellow could easily spend 
$30,000 if he really fixed things up right or, 
if he was a handy man with tools, did most 
of his own fixing up and bought a second- 
hand hay chopper, wagons, blower and trac- 
tor, he might get set up for $20,000. 

So, for example, let's say that for $20,000 
I have been able to transform my 12-cow, 
105-acre farm into a 36-cow dairy. Boiled 
down to facts the problem is, Will the profit 
from 24 extra cows pay the interest on $20,- 
000 or $1,000 plus the depreciation, taxes, 
repairs, insurance on this added investment? 
At only 10 percent this would mean $2,000 
plus the wages of a year-around man at 
$300 per month or a total of $6,600. 

If the 24 added cows were able to return 
an average of $275 each above feed cost, and 
all expenses were included in the 10 percent 
taken for depreciation, etc., I would just 
balance out, but after I got through paying 
the taxes, repairs, veterinarian, etc., charge- 
able to these 24 cows, there wouldn't actually 
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be anything left of the $2,000, so I would 
have little or nothing to pay the principal 
off at the bank. Suppose I had invested $30,- 
000, then I would have had to average $337.50 
per cow over feed cost just to break even. 
Considering-that the average DHIA dairy 
cow returns less than $200 above feed cost 
it's pretty hard to even project anything like 
a paying proposition, i 

Just how much change there is going on 
in the dairy business no one really knows. 
More than the usual number of small-dairy 
farmers have quit milking cows but a lot 
of the men that were milking 18 or 20 cows 
are fixed up to milk 40 cows. USDA officials 
report more and more milk finding its way 
to our markets, and as it will take 2 or 3 
more years to feel the full effects of our 
dairy expansion program we can only hope 
that we do not find ourselves in the same 
position the pork producers were in this past 


year. 

If in the next 2.or 3 years we find that 
increased consumption of dairy products has 
kept pace with the increased production of 
milk so that the price received for milk stays 
about steady most dairymen will manage to 
get along in pretty fair shape. But, if pro- 
duction runs ahead of consumption to any 
very great additional degree, dairymen will 
feel the tightening of the squeeze and those 
with heavy indebtedness will be in trouble. 

The same economists and writers that 
urged dairy expansion as a way to cope with 
the removal of dairy products from 90 per- 
cent parity—the same guys that wrote off 
the 12-cow, 100-acre dairy farm and urged 
them to go to at least 24 or, better still, 36 
cows can really write a swell article showing 
you why you are going broke with this 36- 
cow herd. We all know the story and know 
that it is true, you know, that in the average 
36-cow dairy herd, if feed costs and actual 
average costs chargeable to each dairy cow 
were determined, the 12 least profitable cows 
would show a definite loss, the middle 12 
would just about break even, and the top 12 
were really making about what the poorest 
12 lost. The writers would say to get rid of 
those cows that were losing you money, 


They would point out that it’s the unprofit- 


able cows that produce the surplus and while 
they would tell you that with the 12 losing 
cows gone you might be able to feed and 
care for the middle 12 to the point where 
they might show some profit, really the only 
smart thing to do was to cut clear back to 
the 12 cows that were really making a profit. 
Then they would go into ecstasy about the 
traditional family-sized farm. 

The point is the American farmer has 
learned to rely on our great farm publica- 
tions for sound advice and the question is 
Just how sound is it to advise dairymen to 
increase production to counteract the effect 
of too much production. 

Iam not a pessimist or an alarmist. I am 
sure hundreds of dairymen have taken the 
advice of farm papers and have or are in the 
process of greatly increasing their dairy 
herds. 
pretty hardheaded, straight-thinking class 
of people and I doubt very much if they al- 
low themselves to be carried away by the pro- 
gram to the point where we will have milk 
running out our ears. I don’t belleve any 
economist can sit in an air-conditioned office 
and correctly tell a dairyman how large his 
farm should be and how many cows he has 
to milk to make a living. 


The correct size of a dairyman’s operations 
depends upon the size of his farm, the build- 
ings he has, and, the amount of available 
dairy minded help he has, and with all this 
his success depends primarily on his ability as 
a farmer and cowman and the “dairy in- 
heritance" of his cows, A good dairyman on 
a 100-acre farm with 12 or 15 cows that 
average $300 a year over feed cost is in a bet- 
ter position than the fellow with 36 cows 
that only average $200 over feed cost, or, the 


However, American dairymen are a 
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man with 50 cows that average 6160. The 
size of a dairyman’s monthly milk check is 
not a very good indication of his annual 
net income, 

Why didn't our economists tell the dairy- 
men that it's the unprofitable cow that 15 
producing the surplus. Why didn’t they 
preach the gospel of DHIA testing R 
show the dairyman where, by eliminating 
say 10 percent of his least profitable cows be 
could actually net more profit from his re- 
maining herd than he realized from the 
whole herd under 90 percent parity, and in 
so doing would remove all surplus which 
would soon advance the price of dairy 
products. to 100 parity on its own merits? 

There is nothing wrong with walk-throug® 
milking parlors, pipeline milking and bulk 
cooling tanks or any of the many ways a 
dairyman can lighten his workload if he can 
eliminate a couple of $300 a month 44 hours 
a week men, or cut the family’s working 
hours down to @ reasonable time. I am 2 
great believer in open-shed housing for my 
cattle, but I would hesitate to recomme 
all dairymen to adapt this system. In ouf 
great dairy districts there are thousands 
big red dalry barns with 40 or 50 stanchions 
mechanical gutter cleaners, two big silos ® 
the end and ample hay storage overh 
Such barns Just don’t convert to loose hous 
ing very well. It would be lots more satis* 
factory to replace those old stanchions wi 
as many comfort stalls as will fit in (the 
average cow will produce about 10 percent 
more milk in a comfort stall than a re 
stanchion), go ahead and install a pipeliné 
milker and you have a pretty swell layout. 
If the 10 or 12 cows you had to ellminate 
from your herd to make room for the ext? 
wide stalls were low-profit or money-1 
cows anyway you would be better off without 
them and if you could eliminate one 
it would make all the difference in the world 
in your net income, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING oF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of? 
document not already provided for by lar. 
but only when the same shall be accomp!’ 
nied by an estimate from the Public Prin 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exec” 
tive department, bureau, board, or inde’ 2 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inqu 
from Congress shall submit therewith 
estimate of the probable cost of printing 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. & 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 


“presented to either House, shall be referred 


immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Represent?” 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thel 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall ba 
printed before such committee has re 

(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegate 
who have changed their residences will plessi 
give information thereof to the Goy 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur; 
nish to subscribers the daily Reċorn at 61.0 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to superin” 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


in OF MINNESOTA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
February 27, 1956, I addressed the Con- 
{erence of Organizations on the United 
clattons. called by the American Asso- 

tion for the United Nations, on the 
ject of disarmament, I ask unani- 
in Consent to have this speech inserted 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 


„ore being no objection, the address 
0 


rdered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: p 


BY HoN. Hvurnr H. HumpPneey, or 
MINNESOTA, AT THE Section MEETING ON 
DISARMAMENT AT THE CONFERENCE OF OR- 
O ZATIONS ON THE UNrrrD Nations, 
Tre BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
Ww Unrrep Nations, Fresrvany 27, 1956, 

ASHINGTON, D. C. 


8 n Bolte, Mrs. Roosevelt, Governor 
ure aen » and friends, it is a particular pleas- 
this be here today with you and to share 
tonaj Storm both with the President's per- 
ment  Presentative in the field of disarma- 
ganizat with the leaders of the great or- 
dedi, tions throughout this country that are 
Propane their talents and energies to these 
Portan as of overriding international im- 
Ence: ce, I see many friends in this audi- 
Ameri representatives from every area of 
the can life—labor, business, agriculture, 
Of tr €ssions, and our great organizations 
ot W and religious faith. Regardless 
838 particular interests, you are here 
freedo you believe that our coumtry and its 
— would not survive without a citi- 

P that was well informed. You are 
geiler term yourselves through your own 
tion tions and then to take that informa- 
— to the groups you represent. I 
— you do not have to be recommis- 
Me ae that assignment, but it seems to 
ot ing mendousiy important that the flow 
Certain mation to your constituency be most 
our and most comprehensive. The job of 
if tt 80vernment would be far more difficult 
Tune” not for people with a sense of com- 
ty responsibility—people who are at 
bube tantly alerting and informing the 
thers, Just as you have helped to inform 
of the including Senators and appointees 
Boy, President, it is the obligation of your 
ing t to provide accurate and detailed 
hat stion on all matters of foreign policy, 

1 on security and disarmament, 

told ul. this in connection with all the mani- 
Policy Cblems of national and international 
Dast f Which now confront us, During the 
ew days you have been canyassing the 
lectiva zaues Of economic development, col- 
Rater nit), atoms for peace, and colo- 
to the Today we are turning our attention 
armamo portunity and the challenge of dis- 
not r, nt, but in doing so, I know we will 
loms ane’ how interrelated all of these prob- 
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This interrelationship was frankly recog- 
nized 10 years ago at the birth of the United 
Nations in San Francisco. The new world 
organization was dedicated not only to a 
peaceful world, but to a better world. Every- 
one acknowledged that security alone was 
not enough, even though progress in the 
long run would be impossible without it. 
Thus article 1 of the United Nations Charter 
spelled out the two major goals of the United 
Nations as follows: 

1. “To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end, to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace.” 

2. To achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural or humanitarian 
character.” 


Thus, there was an early admission that 
security alone was too hollow an objective. 
The delegates to the founding conference at 
San Francisco in 1945 knew in their hearts 
that security has meaning primarily for those 
who have something to preserve. 

Therefore, as we concentrate on this sub- 
ject of disarmament, let us never forget that 
there are other immediate everyday problems 
that are simultaneously stirring the hearts 
and hopes of men and women throughout 
the world, If disarmament itself is to make 
any headway, people everywhere must have a 
clear idea of the kind of world that a dis- 
armed world might be. There must be a 
great incentive. If the net effect of disarma- 
ment would be to freeze the status quo, to 
stifle change, to prevent the correction of 
existing abuses, much of its attractiveness 
would fade away. 


Actually the pathway to disarmament may 
very well involve utilizing the great inter- 
national agencies such as WHO, UNESCO, 
PAO, the technical assistance p . 
capital development programs —all of which 
have a way of firming up the economies of 
the nations of the world—so that our inter- 
national mental health is more conducive to 
a sane, sensible discussion of the problems of 
disarmament. 

We must always remember that we live 
and labor in a world of revolution. Protect- 
ing and enlarging the freedom of the two- 
thirds of the world which is still outside 
Communist control will take more than mili- 
tary alliances to which we seem to be unduly 
addicted. It will take more than a stockpile 
of bombs, and more than threats to use them. 
It is a false notion though widely held, that 
today’s tensions and torments are entirely 
caused by the Soviet drive for expansion and 
that military deterrents, therefore, are the 
chief answers. 

Aggressive Communist designs are, to be 
sure, in the forefront of our current foreign 
policy predicament, but this Communist 
threat occurs in the midst of a world-wide 
revolution for freedom and for material 
progress. In the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia, Africa and South America, forces are 
now at work which will rank among the 
great movements of history, as important as 
the Renaissance and the Industrial Reyolu- 
tion, 

More than a billion people are on their way 
to political self-determination, economic de- 
velopment, and human dignity, They are the 
so-called “underdeveloped nations“ and 


many of them happen to be uncommitted to 
either side in the cold war. 

The Communists have now recognized 
this Twentieth Century revolution and have 
sought to turn it to communism's advan- 
tage. They have sought to preempt it, to 
claim it, to own it, and to direct it. We, on 
the other hand, are today running grave risks 
of failing to take it adequately into account, 
and of failing to identify this revolution with 
our own historic tradition and continuing 
ideals, 

Many of us have been deeply disturbed 
over the inadequacies of public understand- 
ing and of official policy on this new chal- 
lenge now facing us. I am convinced, for 
example, that if we are to match the new 
Soviet political and economic offensive, we 
must reexamine and liberalize our approach 
to the underdeveloped—the uncommitted— 
nations of the world. In those nations the 
demands for self-government, human dig- 
nity, and economic progress are now irre- 
pressible. We had better face up to that. 
Our own national history symbolizes these 
self-same demands. We will be faithless to 
our tradition if we neglect this new oppor- 
tunity to help other nations reassert our 
common principles. 

I am sure that the uncommitted peoples 
of the world have been impressed during the 
last few days with the President’s dramatic 
step forward in sharing atoms for peace.” 
Let us hope, however, that our approach 
to peaceful atomic assistance to other na- 
tions will proceed within the framework of 
the United Nations. The President him- 
self, in his famous “atoms for peace“ speech 
to the General Assembly in December 1953, 
said that he “would expect that (an inter- 
national atomic energy agency) would be 
set up under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions.” We all know that bilateral arrange- 
ments may be helpful and at times essen- 
tial, But I think it would be a mistake to 
concentrate on these bilateral arrangements 
as an exclusive pattern for atomic assist- 
ance. Too much bilateralism can detract 
from, and ultimately erode, the multilateral 
concepts which are the foundation of the 
United Nations. 

The atoms for peace proposals are impor- 
tant to dis ent, too, because they fore- 
shadow the kind of life that a peaceful, dis- 
armed world would allow to mankind. 

In turning to a discussion of disarmament 
itself, therefore, let us remember that nei- 
ther it, nor the other problems that we have 
just mentioned, can be pursued in a vac- 
uum. That is what is meant too by the 
warning which we frequently hear, that 
large-scale political settlements are the pre- 
requisite to progress on disarmament. 

It is a legitimate question to ask whether 
it is possible to think serlously of disarma- 
ment so long as the great powers find no 
ground for agreement on the basic issues 
that divide them. It is tempting, of course, 
especially after the many disappointments 
that we have suffered, to answer No“ to 
this question at the outset and let it go at 
that. We have had ample disillusionment 
in the past when disarmament negotiations 
have had to be broken off during the tension- 
ridden periods of the Berlin blockade and 
the Korean war. 

It is quite true, therefore, that chances 
for disarmament may depend in part on the 
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climate of the world political situation. It 
may be true, as some say, that no disarma- 
ment agreement can possibly be negotiated 
without a political settlement of the German 
question or the Formosan Straits question. 

But to this question, as to most important 
questions, there is no simple answer. Un- 
doubtedly, the prospects for disarmament 
are curtailed by the presence of thorny, un- 
answered political problems. It is equally 
true, however, that there are crucial diver- 
gencies of interests, important diplomatic 
conflicts, that cannot be solved, either, as 
long as the armament race goes on. It can 
be argued that they in turn cannot be 
brought close to a solution until the frame- 
work of a disarmament agreement is firmly 
established. I know that every person in 
this room is acutely aware of the danger of 
war which continues to confront us. I think 
we know or sense that another war, if it 
comes, may well destroy our civilization. Is 
it any wonder that people in this country 
are united in a deep revulsion to war? This 
revulsion is shared by people in Europe and 
Asia and elsewhere. I believe that it is 
shared by the peoples of the Soviet Union. 
It may be that an awareness of this revul- 
sion has even penetrated the walls of the 
Kremlin. Mr. Khrushehev's speech to the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party indicates that he is beginning to ap- 
preciate the fact—one which was not, may 
I say, recognized by his predecessor, Mr. 
Stalin—that it will not be capitalist coun- 
tries alone which will be blown up in an 
atomic war, 

This universal abhorrence of war gives us 
a base to build on. It does not, however, 
guarantee that we shall avoid a tragic con- 
flict. We must come to grips with the spe- 
cific problems which lead us to war. One 
of these problems is the rapid increase of 
armaments and the incredible increase in 
their destructive capacity. 


It was a concern with this aspect of the 


problem that led me to introduce Senate 
Resolution 93, which set up a special Sub- 
committee on Disarmament. The challenge 
of this undertaking is enormous. I do not 
have any simple answers any more than do 
Mr. Stassen and the dozens of other people 
in the executive branch of the Government 
who are working on this problem. The work 
of the subcommittee has just begun. Cer- 
tain fundamental principles, however, have 
already started to emerge. They are the 
principles which I believe should govern our 
approach to the problem of disarmament. 

First, any disarmament agreement or pro- 
posal must, of course, protect the national 
security of the United States and other na- 
tions. It cannot have loopholes which give 
a potential agressor the advantage he needs 
to start a war and to win it. Each proposal 
must be carefully examined before we 
can be sure that our national security 
will be preserved. And what we do our- 
selves we must expect others to do. Protec- 
tion of the national security is a function 
of all governments. We can expect others to 
pursue it at least as zealously as we do our- 
selves. I do not question their right to do 
so. I simply stress that we must be equally 
aware not only of our right but of our duty 
in this respect. 

The protection of national security leads 
us directly to the second principle which 
must operate in disarmament negotiations. 
It ig this: No proposal, no matter how good 
it looks and regardless of who proposes it, 
should lead us to let down our guard. Un- 
til the agreement or agreements are signed 
by all the necessary parties, until they can 
go into effect—and prove their effective- 
ness—the United States and its allies 
throughout the free ‘world must maintain 
their proportionate defensive strength. 

We cannot let the lofty words, our own 
or anyone else's, tempt us to think that 
now is the time to reduce essential expendi- 
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tures for national defense when there is 
no armament reduction agreement. The 
time to disarm is after the agreement to 
disarm, and not before. No matter how 
appealing a balanced budget, it must not 
be pursued, as it appears to me it is now 
being pursued, at the risk of jeopardizing 
our capacity for defense or weakening 
friendly nations abroad. 

I might add here that the actions of the 
United States in all of these areas—eco- 
nomic, military, and political—tend to set 
the pace. If allied nations see us thinking 
and acting primarily in terms of economy, 
they are likely to follow suit. If we shirk 
cur responsibilities, they will do the same. 
Leadership imposes responsibility to lead— 
to set the pace—to establish the standards 
and the guidelines by clear and unmistak- 
able policies and performance. I have yet 
to see the clear outlines of American policy 
on many vital subjects. 

The third principle has to do with per- 
haps the most vital element in the main- 
tenance of a democratic and self-govern- 
ing society. This is the principle of an in- 
formed public. I know and you know that 
the men who are conducting disarmament 
negotiations, and planning military, atomic, 
and foreign policy are loyal citizens who 
have the interests of their country at heart. 
But they are not omnipotent. They are 
men with all of the limitations and weak- 
nesses of men. They are not the sole judges 
as to what facts we should have and what 
developments might disturb us and discour- 
age us from thinking that all is not well 
in the world. I have never thought that I 
needed to be spoon-fed by public relations 
men and neither do the American people 
feel that they need to be spoon-fed. Possi- 
bly we can’t know everything that is going 
on, but we do need to know a lot more 
than we know now. There is a tendency 
here in America today, not only on ques- 
tions of disarmament, but in virtually every 
activity of our Government to clamp the 
secrecy label on far too many items, to keep 
facts bottled up even after they are re- 
vealed and known in many other parts of 
the world. 

The special Senate Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, of which I am chairman, hopes 
to conduct virtually all of its work in full 
public view. There are far too many execu- 
tive sessions in this city, ladies and gentle- 
men. There needs to be more open discus- 
sion. As chairman of this subcommittee, I 
intend to do everything I can to see to it 
that the important facts, the legitimate in- 
formation on all phases of this subject, are 
published and made available and under- 
standable to all Members of the Senate, and 
through them to the American people. 

The fourth principle which must guide our 
approach to disarmament is sincerity—sin- 
cerity of purpose. By its very nature, the 
Soviet system of communism produces men 
fanatically clever in the art of deception, 
hypocrisy, and duplicity. There is always a 
danger that as a result of our frustrating 
experience of trying to deal with them, some 
of those responsible for carrying out our pol- 
‘icy may tend to take on some of these same 
characteristics. In our struggle against com- 
Mmunism we must be careful not to ape the 
totalitarian. In our efforts to win this great 
struggle against forces of tyranny, let us not 
take on the manners and the habits of the 
tyrant. Psychological warriors are not going 
to win either a war or a peace. They may 
win skirmishes, but they do so at the risk 
of losing for us the great issues, I should 
not like to see the day when this country 
begins to use words in matters of life and 
death in the fashion of the advertisers. 
There is no brand name for peace; it can't 
be spelled backwards. The peace and dis- 
armament proposals which this country 
makes must be supported by the full con- 
yiction that they are workable, plausible, 
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and that they will genuinely contribute to a 
solution of the basic problem. 

As I see it, therefore, the efforts for disarm- 
ament are being advanced on three fronts: In 
the United Nations, the executive branch 
our Goverenment, and the Congress of 
United States. All of these are essential, 
our hopes for effective control and res 
tion of armaments are to be realized 45 85 
practical achievement. The details of WHA 
is going on within the first two fronts come 
to me, as to you, from published re d 
statements of our official representatives, an 
through the newspapers. Many of you have 
also had reports from your own official O 
servers at the United Nations and your legis” 
lative representatives here in Washi 
So if I concentrate the rest of my remar 8 
on the Senate work and my views of wh® 
we may do; 1 hope you will understand WHY: 
because you have possibly much more mg 
formation about the first two fronts tha? 
have myself. I would hope that my good 
friend, Governor Stassen, would see to it tha 
the executive branch does a little more 1g 
pos ing for us and for the world in this nel 5 
of disarmament. Because after all 
executive branch conducts the foreign policy 
of the United States and the Senate wou! š 
have little opportunity to dispose if th 
executive branch never proposed. ted 

With respect to the role of the Uni 
Nations, I am saying nothing new to tr, 
group when I say that we would not kn? 
nearly as much as we do today about 
problems of disarmament and the efforts 
required to attain it if it were not for 
United Nations. 

But I am here in my capacity as a member 
of the Senate. It is well to remember thA 
even if the executive branch came f 1 
with brilliant plans, unassailable in 8 
Jogic, and even if they were accepted bY 
of the members of the United Nations, ther 
could not come into effect without the ted 
tietpatlon of the Congress of the Uni oa 
States. Now this is not to try to overs 
you with our importance. It is merely ae 
point up an essential feature of our co’ 4 
tional system. It is also to remind you th 
the Senate cannot act effectively unless it ™ 
fully informed and has sufficient inf 
tion to render sound judgments. This 18 154 
principal reason why last June, I introdu 
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Senate Resolution 93 setting up this speci®] f 


Subcommittee on Disarmament. th 

The Senate cannot do the negotiating wi ü 
foreign powers on the subject of d 
ment. But we arè a vehicle to make garten 
that the agreements reached will fulfill ene 
needs of the American people and meet 
test of acceptability by them. Furthe ug? 
we in the Congress are a means thro 
which the Ameriean people have an OP 
tunity to express their views, their ho 
yes, even, their doubts of disarmament. . 
through which they may learn how prese” 
disarmament proposals can affect their futur 
lives. - > 

Now, a few words about this special cg 
mittee. It is bipartisan: 12 members: pe 
Republicans and 6 Democrats. It would 
premature to speculate now on the con 
sions we may reach. But at the present 
the subcommittee has three lines of 
proach, 

First, we intend to have members of — 
executive branch discuss at public heart n, 
the Government's policy on di - 
and to give us their appraisal of the poss! 
bilities of reaching a solution. Go ning 
Stassen led the witnesses with his ope? j- 
presentation on January 25. He will be i 
lowed on Wednesday of this week, Terug 
29, by the Secretary of State, Mr. John Aas 
Dulles, On March 7, Adm. Lewis Stra 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commissi% 
and Mr. Theodore Streibert, Director of ap- 
United States Information Agency, will col 
pear. On that same day, one of my wi 
leagues, Senator FLANDERS, of Vermont, 
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testify before the subcommittee. He has, as 
You know, dedicated much of his life to the 
disarmament cause. On March 15, these 
Sentlemen will be followed by Secretary of 
to ense Mr. Charles E. Wilson, who will bring 
Dene the critically important views of the 
ense Establishment. 
en the subcommittee's second line ot ap- 
ang will be to hold hearings both here 
he Outside of Washington so that we may 
10 0 the benefit of the views of experts and 
ang „interested private organizations 
be Citizens. These hearings, I believe, will 
Somewhat unique. They will be in two 
Bist The first part of the hearing will con- 
and of testimony from experts, largely men 
mad Women at our universities who have 
Will e a special study of disarmament. They 
tt asked to summarize the results of 
research and study and pool their 
— in an effort to assist us in our 
be The second part of the hearings will 
devoted to those individuals and groups 
Wish to present their views to the sub- 
— We need to have a good cross- 
v. e ot the ideas of the people of the 
of = potion on ome question in all parts 
un and we intend, if possible, to 
80 out and get it. 
ls to third approach of the subcommittee 
Each Commission a series of staff studies. 
Of co will present an aspect of the problem 
ntrol and reduction of armaments. We 
other that these studies will assist us and 
interested Americans to understand 
Clearly the dimensions of the disarma- 
Problem and the issues which arise 
t. The first of these studies has already 
Published. It deals with the organiza- 
Of the executive branch to handle dis- 
ent questions, That study itself re- 
Some of the problems. 
example, I came to sympathize with 
r Stassen in his responsibility. In 
n to the Governor's office, 3 executive 
ents with numerous subbureaus, 2 
1 commission, 1 mission, 1 council, 
tte ars are involved in disarmament 
hope that while you follow the work of 
ttee you will also help us. I 
make known to us the conclu- 
that you reach here at this meeting, 
menga mulcit these conclusions and recom- 
imp tions. As leaders of some of the most 
inpotan t organizations serving the public 
Rite} there are contributions you defi- 
J can make to peace and security of the 
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Jou can help by continuing to keep 
there ad. I want to emphasize again that 
are no shortcuts. There is a good 
at homework that has to be done by 
American people in these crucial areas 
Sct security, foreign policy and dis- 
deem g you can help bring a sense of 
by to the consideration of disarmament 
dile reminding your members of the real 
ot th Posed by this question. One horn 
hive dilemma is that we cannot hope to 
ot th Peace so long as we and the rest 
weg e world race to build more deadly 
nee The other is that we must not 
Ment Or tricked into unilateral disarma- 
Qa 
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to, Which leaves us and the other free 
Bresson defenseless against a potential ag- 
cauigtita contribution you can make is to 
2 pro n patience. Disarmament is as hard 
fore om as we have in the entire field of 

ign policy. We Americans have often 
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tice: Partments of Defense, State, and Jus- 

State, Jentral Intelligence Agency; United 
tes Information Agency; Atomic Energy 

Un nission; United States Mission to the 
ted Nations; National Security Council; 

lag Bing Board and Operations Coordinat- 
Board of the National Security Council. 
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tended to believe that each defined prob- 
lem carriers with it a possible solution. In 
the disarmament field, that might not be 
true even if each nation would define the 
problems the same way. A difficulty with 
disarmament, however, seems to be that defi- 
nitions are often as lacking as solutions, 

Patience can be helpful in this ~ 
Perhaps patience will help in connection 
with the President's aerial inspection plan. 
The Government first talked about this in 
1946." In 1952 our deputy representative on 
the United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion, described the use of aerial survey in a 
working paper submitted to the Commission 
on “ sais for Progressive and Continu- 
ing Disclosure and Verification of Armed 
Forces and Armaments.” Now the idea has 
been brought back to life in a somewhat 
different context. Perhaps patience will 
gain acceptability for it. That remains to 
be seen. 

But patience is not an excuse for inaction 
or indifference. You are going to be dis- 
cussing disarmament later on in small 
groups. I'd like to pose some questions for 
you to consider. They won't necessarily be 
easily answered. Perhaps some cannot be 
answered at all at this time. But they are 
questions which I have been asking myself, 
which my mail reveals, and which I would 
like to share with you. 

Take, for example, the President’s aerial 
inspection plan. 

Can aerial reconnaissance alone detect 
each and every military maneuver of an- 
other country? If it can’t, are we in possi- 
ble trouble by proposing it or our accepting 
it? Should aerial inspection include the en- 
tire area in which a potential enemy has con- 
trol or has control or has bases or has al- 
liances? Even if we reach agreement on the 
principle of aerial inspection, some com- 
mentators contend that it is not fool-proof 
since there is no ostensible difference be- 
tween a flight or bombers taking off on a 
training mission and one taking off with a 
load of H-bombs in the bomb shafts. 

It has been suggested that progress on an 
overall plan for the reduction and control 
of armaments must be suspended until a 
way can be found to detect nuclear weapons 
which have been previously manufactured 
and then hidden. Does this mean we have 
to give up on trying to reach agreement on 
armed forces and conventional weapons too? 
The aerial inspection plan is called a be- 
ginning. I believe it was said to be a 
gateway. Is this the only beginning that 
can be made? Are we to stand with this 
one proposal committing ourselves almost en- 
tirely to this one to the exclusion of oth- 
ers? We are told some of the best brains 
in the Government are working on this prob- 
lem, but we have no plan except a proposal 
which is said at best to prevent a surprise 
atomic attack between two countries, And 
I want you to ponder that for a moment. 
The plan that we have today, which seems 
to be the core of the American disarma- 
ment proposal, if you can call it disarma- 
ment, is one merely of being able to ascer- 
tain what the participants may do to appre- 
hend an attack. 

The world applauded the President’s ini- 
tiative in making the open-skies proposal 
at the summit conference. But there have 
been indications since that the world is 
somewhat worried about our sense of fol- 
lowthrough. For instance, the distin- 
guished French representative on the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission, Mr. Jules 
Moch, has flatly stated: Never have I be- 
lieved that a formula for control without 
disarmament would receive the unanimous 
support of the governments—any more than 


Description of aerlal inspection contained 
in the First Report of the U. N. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, 1946. 
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a formula for disarmament without con- 
trol,” 

Mr. Moch himself has proposed a three- 
point objective for further disarmament 
conversations: (1) no control without dis- 
armament; (2) no disarmament without 
control; but (3) step by step, disarmament 
over all activities that can be controlled. 

It is my personal conviction that the sit- 
uation requires a reexamination at least 
on the part of the western representatives 
at the new London conference, of all of 
the major proposals put forward by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Prime Minister Eden, and 
the then Premier of France—Premier 
Faure—at the summit conference last July. 

If we ever expect disarmament to come, 
we need the world working with us. We do 
not seem to have the world working with us 
now, as hard as it might. In all humility, 
I do not think we are pushing ourselves on 
this issue as hard as we should. 

The Picasso peace dove symbolizes the 
beguiling success which the Soviet peace 
campaign has had in many areas of the 
world. Strangely enough among many mil- 
lions of non-Communist people, the popu- 
lar impression today is that the Soviet Union, 
not the United States, has been most in- 
sistent on halting the arms race. No impres- 
sion could be more damaging to America's 
prestige abroad. And, of course, no impres- 
sion could be more false. But, as one who 
has been in politics, I have found much— 
sometimes to my sorrow—that what people 
believe is not always the truth. 

Since 1947 when the Soviet threat of ag- 
gression and subversion became fully evi- 
dent to us, American policymakers have as- 
sumed that its nature and dimensions were 
equally evident to others. This led us seri- 
ously to underrate the effectiveness of Rus- 
sian propaganda on peace and disarmament. 
The fact that much of the world has for- 
gotten our own early imaginative proposals 
for atomic energy control and disarma- 
ment—and we were the first nation to make 
these proposals—is indicative of a major 
failure of our information program in recent 
years. It may also be indicative of the fact 
that louder and more strident voices have 
talked about dropping bombs and using mas- 
sive retaliation rather than constantly 
emphasizing the potentialities of peace. 

Let us reassert our leadership on this mat- 
ter al! along the line. We need the over- 
whelming majority of the members of the 
United Nations with us on this great issue 
of disarmament. I don't think we can make 
real progress without their help. 

We are reassured that other nations are 
with us because they voted overwhelmingly 
in the United Nations General Assembly for 
the United States resolution on aerial in- 
spection. But what are they themselves 
doing on this question? Have we encour- 
aged them to make as full a contribution to 
the solution of this problem as we might? 
These questions are not rhetorical. They 
are asked in a most earnest search for help 
on this key issue. I shall be interested to 
see what your discussions produce, 

In military language defense is often 
spoken of in terms of the long pull ahead. 
Well, I want to close on the theme of the 
long pull ahead for peace. 

It is a mistake, in my judgment, to say 
that we are going to get disarmament this 
year or next year or the year after. It isa 
mistake to paint a smilingly optimistic pic- 
ture of the prospects for peace. The disarm- 
ament problem, much less the total problem 
of peace, is not going to be solved either by 
wishful thinking by advertising or by half- 
hearted attempts. It will requiré hard 
work—sacrificial labor—at many points. It 
will require some fresh bearings for our for- 
eign policy. I am confident, however, that 
if all of us in all sincerity devote our efforts 
to this question—if the people whose stake 
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in this matter is life itself, if you who repre- 
sent so many groups who have devoted years 
to the problem of world peace, if Governor 
Stassen with the boards and agencies of the 
executive branch, if the Senate and last but 
not the least, the United Nations—if all of 
us pull together we can begin to frame our 
. hopes for peace with the realities of peace. 
We can give substance to the words of a man 
with whom I have not always agreed, but 
with whose words I should Uke to close. 

In his remarkable speech before an Ameri- 
can Legion convention in Los Angeles a year 
ago, Gen. Douglas MacArthur forcefully 
stated the central challenge ahead. He said: 
“We are in a new era. Old methods no long- 
er suffice. We must break out of the strait- 
jacket of the past. There must always be 
one to lead, and we should be that one. We 
should now proclaim our readiness in concert 
with the great powers of the world to abolish 
war. The result might be magical.” 

Indeed, it might. 


Can We Halt the Race for Atomic Arms? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
April 6 I delivered at the sixth annual 
conference on high energy nuclear phys- 
ics, in Rochester, N. X., an address en- 
titled “Can We Halt the Race for Atomic 
Arms?” I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Can We HALT THE RACE ror ATOMIC ARMS? 


(Address of Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico) 


A New England author reminded us many 
years ago that trouble is like hot weather: 
It sours milk and sweetens apples. 


The power of the atom has its twin as- 
pects: it can blow whole cities to bits; yet 
it might bind this frightened world together. 

Somewhere between the blast of Hiroshima 
and the hoped-for dawn of such a millenium 
of perpetual peace lies the no-man's land we 
now so timidly explore—a narrow strip of 
neutral territory between the barbed-wire 
entanglements of the world’s great armed 
camps. In it labor the men of science and 
religion and politices, the possessors of faith 
and hope, who believe that destruction need 
not be the destiny of our day and civiliza- 
tion, who know that it is possible to be secure 
as well by the majesty of what we do as by 
the might of what we have, and who trust 
that the intelligence which enables us to 
split the atom for a bomb will in time teach 
us to use the split atom for the advancement 
of man and the glory of his God, 

My academic training gives me no right 
to speak at a meeting called to discuss prob- 
lems of high energy physics. My purpose 
this evening is to ask if there is a role that 
you men of science may play in proposing 
an affirmative answer to the question: Can 
we halt the race for atomic arms? 

Day by day in the Congress of the United 
States we are alerted to that question. It 
colors the debate on the size of our military 
establishment. It increases as our agricul- 
tural storehouses fill and overflow. It in- 
fluences the volume of our foreign aid. It 
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throws into sharp controversy the relative 
value of guided missiles and jet aircraft. It 
builds a nuclear Navy and equips an atomic 
Army. We know all about Nike batteries; 
we watch ground-to-air, air-to-ground and 
air-to-air encounters. But we find no peace. 

And yet, through all our thinking runs 
the belief that the true significance and 
greater ultimate effect of atomic energy for 
the human race will come, not from its de- 
structive capabilities but from its contribu- 
tions to the betterment of man's lot upon 
this earth. The weapons of mass destruction 
are impressive, but so would be the fruits 
of peace. The difficulty has been that the 
power to destroy comes before and grows 
faster than the power to build. 

Has that not been the story of mankind? 
Are not the destructive uses of power the 
simplest and those most likely first to occur 
when a new source is discovered? 

Certainly man’s first experience with 
chemical and electronic energy as released 
in an ordinary fire told him of its destruc- 
tive character. When forests spanned this 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
our ancestors saw fires originate in lightning, 
which itself was a source of terror and dis- 
aster, and then saw the flames reach up to 
topple the mightlest trees. They ran for 
their lives from the fire, and the wild ani- 
mals of the fleld and forest.ran with them. 
It took generations to learn how to tame 
the elemental force of fire, to bend it to 
their own purposes in the cooking of food, 
the refining of ores and the casting of metals. 
Likewise, even though our atomic age had 
its origin in the New Mexico desert. when 
a new ray, brighter than the New Mexico 
sun, lit up the landscape, even though the 
toll of human life that followed in Japan 
shocked the sensibilities of the warring 
world, we look forward to a new age of 
power and plenty with new servants to do 
man's work and to raise the standard of 
living throughout the world. 

There is in this new atomic power one 
additional hopeful element. It took our 
aboriginal ancestors generation upon gen- 
eration to learn to tame the energy of fire, 
but we in this great scientific era have a 
right to believe the acceleration which we 
see on all sides today in the growth of tech- 
nology may be matched, at least to some 
extent, by an acceleration in the rate at 
which men of different national origins may 
learn to meet together in a common need to 
bring under control and put to beneficial 
use the immense forces of atomic energy. 

This has been a harsh chapter in the his- 
tory of our world. This new power which 
promises so much has thus far increased 
some of our problems and, if we look only 
at the surface, has made more dificult the 
eventual arrival of worldwide peace and the 
utilization throughout the earth of nuclear 
power. 

The conviction is growing that disarma- 
ment, the sense in which it was proposed and 
may have been possible from 1945 to 1948, 
has now become impossible. There was once 
a day when a rigid system of inspection 
could have prevented the growth of dan- 
gerous stockpiles of fissionable materials for 
military use, but in the last decade the sizes 
of stockpiles held by the principal atomic 
powers have presumably grown large enough 
that substantional amounts could be se- 
creted before any inspection system begins, 
and would be adequate for a devastating at- 
tack if one of the powers so chose. But 
wholly apart from this question of secret- 
ing materials before initiating inspection, 
it might be recognized that even if that did 
not occur and a rigid inspection system and 
control of materials were imposed, then still 
in the event of war, the facilities which have 
grown up for peacetime uses of atomic ener- 
gy are of such productive capacity that it 
would not be long after the outbreak of war 
that adequate materials would have been 
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produced for full scale atomic devastatio™ 

Moreover, we should not restrict ourselves 
merely to consideration of hazards implicit 
in wars of annihilation with atomic weaP* 
ons. In technology applied to military ends. 
novelty is ever a prime goal. Thus there is 
the probability that a war between ma 
powers will lead to types of destruction of ® 
nature and scope not yet conceived, mu 
less demonstrated. 

Modern war makes certain for all partici- 
pants their near annihilation and m 
military conquest utterly {logical and ab- 
surd. The great powers of today thus find 
themselves in a sort of uneasy stalemat® 
Each is concerned with maintaining heavy 
retliatory forces to insure that the other 
dare not rick the gamble of military con- 
quest; but in turn dares not risk it on bis 
own save as a result of monstrous blunder. 

While much time will pass before we wor 
our way out of our current military 
mate, certainly it is a hazardous stalemalt 
which no one likes, and it may have meri 
only if we use the time it provides to tak? 
advantage of the evident value of peaceful 
collaboration on projects of common on 
cern. Says the editor of the Bulletin 
Atomic Scientists, “Atomic deadlock 
have positive value only if man uses 
breathing spell it provides to develop a per- 
manent foundation for peace without 
ror.” : 

On the one hand we may strive to use this 
period for creating mutual respect for, and 
consent to use, the machinery of an 
panded and strengthened United Nations t° 
mediate international disputes, and to di 
minish tensions arising from interna tion 
rivalries. On the other hand, we may move 
toward - direct collaboration on technic® 
projects for which the high level of mod- 
ern technology makes such cooperation un 
usually productive and beneficial to all con 
cerned. 

Here I would like to mention several proj- 
ects which seem especially appropriate 1% 
joint developments in world laboratorle® 
But before doing so, let us look at some road 
blocks in that path. ; 8 

Restrictions on free travel and free er 
change of information have become in 
ingly irksome in recent years. These re“ 
strictions have fallen heavily on many 8 
entists, on people in the arts, on busines 
men, sometimes on religious leaders or othe 
people whose interests and pursuits are nd 
confined by national borders. The justif 
cation of these restrictions is the impli! 
argument that somehow they increase 25 
national security and well-being of the Ns 
tion that applies them. But today with 
rapid approach of the time when any count 
which launches atomic warfare can crest? 
untold damage at will, we need to examine 
whether we can remove many of our te, 
strictions on free travel and exchange of in 
formation. We need to encourage, by wb® 
ever means we can, the spirit of internationg 
cooperation and openness which will mi?! 
mize the chances of a misunderstanding—* 
accidental spark that would lead to 

One step'we can take in this direction * 
to remove our present restrictions on tra 
mission of nonseoret scientific information 
between nations. The United States if 
helped to foster such restrictions but the 
contribution to our security is open to qu 
tion. We know that such measures f 
fear and suspicion rather than cooperation 
and understanding. They decrease the rate 
of gain of knowledge which is at the 
mum only when free communication e 


-Physical truths cannot be protected by such 


policies. They are everywhere the 
equally measurable in any laboratory. 

We can break down barriers in communi” 
ca still further by encouraging an er- 
pansion in our present system of exchans® 
of teachers and students between nation“ 
Most of our American universities do not 
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have visiting professors from other lands on 
their facilities but would be happy to have 
Many of our own scientists go abroad 
to study and teach in foreign institutions, 
ey come back with new ideas, a fresher 
Outlook on their own problems which cannot 
help but be of benefit to science as a whole. 
An increase in opportunities for exchange of 
faculty and students between our great in- 
Stitutions of learning would be an important 
tegrating factor in our pursuit of knowl- 
edge. We have plenty of disintegrating in- 
fluences; we need men and women who are 
Concerned with mutal problems and prepared 
to dedicate themselves to their solution, 

The importance of the international meet- 

Es of the kind being held here in Rochester 

Cannot be overemphasized. Information ex- 
ged between participants will hasten 
day when science will understand the 

Secrets of the nucleus and of fundamental 

Particles, and move man another step forward 

his understanding of the universe about 

A further measure we might well under- 
now to promote a spirit of interna- 

mal cooperation would be the establish- 

Ment of a world passport, which would be 

Franted annually to a select list of nomi- 

ness from all over the world. Such a pass- 

Port would permit its holder to travel freely 

in lands of all member nations. A list of 
s for this honor would be prepared 

by a committee of participating nations, 
and the honor would be conferred only on 
who received a unanimous vote of ap- 

al from all member nations. The list 

Might include, for example, Nobel prize win- 

Outstanding artists, leaders in reli- 

n. in government, in science, in education, 
in business. It could become a highly 

Coveted award all over the world—a suitable 
k of distinction for our public servants 

every walk of life. Above all, it could 
ote a degree of mutual trust and under- 

g that might in the end help to halt 

the race for atomic arms and forestall a war 

t nobody wants. 

A world in which restrictions on commu- 
tion and on the travel of individuals 
been minimized is one in which the 

Combined intellectual and technical pow- 

Pg Of many nations can be brought to bear 

ý Unison on common problems. We are 

Ware of many problems which can be and 

poula be attacked by an international ef- 

ort. Even under the imperfect conditions 
hal international communication which ex- 

today, significant projects are underway 
and important beginnings have been made 
on others, 

There is the superb example of regional 

Suuperation illustrated by Cern, set up by the 

opean Organization for Nuclear Research. 

t men of many nations gather together 

or a joint assault on the experimental and 

There tea problems of nuclear physics. 

Moe is likewise the inepiring scope of the 

ational Geophysical Year. When it 

ns, a great network of observatories will 
embrace the entire earth. Chains of weather 
tations strung out on three meridian lines 
the the Arctic to the Antarctic will chart 
th, Circulation of the atmosphere during 
th intense period of activity spanned by 

e International Geophysical Year. All of 
Modern instruments of meteorology and 

Seophysles will be mobilized in a global ac- 
ulation of data which should provide 
basis for years of analysis, speculation, 

pees debate. The final reduction to conclu- 
ma findings will mark a new step in man’s 

Nderstanding of his global home. 

„dere is the World Health Organization 
which through its many laboratories and 
das ales is waging successful war against 
an diseases of mankind, and is promoting 
u the less fortunate areas of the world new 
ion derstanding of medical care for infants, 

Or the aged and for the handicapped. 

Th the atoms for peace program, there are 

than 25 bilateral agreements between 
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the United States and countries less ad- 
vanced in nuclear technology. 

There is a multitude of activities support- 
ed by UNESCO: its educational training 
centers, its support of travel for scientific 
and cultural reasons, its contribution to the 
European Organization for Nuclear Research 
mentioned above, the creation of the Inter- 
national Computation Center at Rome, the 
conferences in arid zone research, and the 
many less noticed activities of the Field 
Science Cooperation offices. The UNESCO 
1954 participation in the U. N. technical 
assistance programs amounted to 56 projects 
in 36 countries. 

These are but some of the most evident 
international cooperative efforts bringing the 
benefits of modern science and technology 
to peoples around the world. 

We have reviewed briefly both the positive 
and the negative steps toward increased col- 
laboration among scientists of different na- 
tions, as they have developed in recent years, 
Now let us glance at a few fields in which 
joint efforts may prove especially beneficial. 

As a prime example of a project which in- 
volves a subject that clearly has no relevance 
to national boundaries, we may think of cli- 
mate control or world-wide weather modi- 
fication, Recent advances in meterology 
suggest that efforts in this direction may pro- 
duce useful results sometime in the future. 
Yet evidently the control of amounts of 
precipitation, directions of winds and like 
matters, are not properly planned by a single 
national power or even by 2 or 3 in regional 
collaboration. For instance, I believe that 
much of the weather of the United States is 
made along the coast of Alaska, in the Gulf 
of Mexico, or out in the Far Pacific, and my 
country has little or no control of the sea 
areas involved. Any regional effects on cli- 
mate will have, perhaps, attenuated effects 
on climatic conditions in most distant areas. 
Moreover, such information as we now have 
strongly implies that the most effective 
weather control requires coordinated efforts 
over vast areas of the earth's surface, and the 
broader the cooperation, the greater might 
be the results. 

Another example on a large scale which 
inevitably crosses national boundaries is the 
project to send a rocket into outer space. 
Purcly from a geographical-viewpoint, efforts 
to send missiles and ultimately passengers 
to the moon and the nearby planets are of 
worldwide interest. While the intensely 
nationalist feelings characterizing interna- 
tional relations on our planet at the present 
time suggest that we may even see, as a 
result of interplanetary travel, an extension 
of the competitive colonialism which the 
last century saw for the backward areas of 
this planet, the prospect of seeing different 
sections of Mars staked out by different na- 
tional governments of this earth seems on 
the face of it ludicrous. Are we trying to 
play God and develop a new planet in our 
own image and likeness? A much more ra- 
tional and probably more productive basis 
for the exploration and development of 
other worlds would be under an organiza- 
tion which properly reflects the common 
interests of all the peoples of this earth in 
such development. The Man in the Moon 
belongs to the children of every country, is 
a part of their dream world, and if reached 
by space ship, might better remain the 
property of all. 

Returning now, however, from the fancl- 
ful and the future to the more immediate 
problems of initial efforts to get a space ship 
away from the earth, we recognize hazards 
of a rather severe sort which may arise as a 
result of the erroneous function of a space 
missile intended for the moon but which 
instead, through defective mechanism or 
planning. lands on the territory of another 
nation. If such à nation were at that time 
in an advanced state of tension in anticipa- 
tion of a possible attack, this simple error 
might touch off the spark of world conflict. 
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Which brings me to the competitive race 
to develop an intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile. We in the American Congress have 
already learned that it would be a drain on 
all our budgets if that race should set a 
pattern in the whole field of space conquest. 
Russia and this country are working at high 
speed toward the attainment of, an inter- 
continental ballistic missile, called by many 
“the ultimate weapon.” Yet if the missile 
were to be attained almost simultaneously 
and prove to be as accurate as now forecast, 
if indeed it could carry atomic warheads 
with a striking power of several kilotons and 
place them within the area of a small circle, . 
then no city in the world is safe, no jet inter- 
ceptor can police the skies and no highway 
can promise egress from the affected area. 
In that day the people of the earth would 
banish the weapon as poison gas was out- 
lawed in World War U, but only after the 
expenditure of fantastic sums of money, 
materials, and scientific skills. 

Might it not be better to examine the 
chance to use space conquest as another 
project for an international laboratory? If 
we will never use this weapon once we 
achieve it, might it not be set aside as one 
segment of worldwide competition that could 
be surrendered to the effort to halt the race 
for a full arsenal of atomic arms in every 
land? Or must everyone carry his own six- 
shooter constantly strapped to his belt? 

A third area might be research on the 
problem of controlling thermonuclear reac- 
tions in such a way as to produce useful 
power. Those of you in this audience know 
far better than I the great amount of en- 
ergy which may be released in the fusion 
of the lightest elements to form helium. 
The great abundance of heavy hydrogen or 
deuterium the great quantities of this valu- 
able isotope which are contained in the 
world’s oceans, leads to a staggering picture 
of power availability to lift the yoke of labor 
from men's shoulders throughout all the 
world. 

It has been estimated that the amount of 
heavy hydrogen in the oceans is sufficient 
to meet world power needs at 1,000 times the 
present consumption and for the next mil- 
lion years. 

There seems to me to be no other field of 
technology today in which there is a more 
evident need for pooling all of the imagina- 
tion and ingenuity which the world’s scien- 
tists can bring together. The riches for 
mankind which must flow from the solution 
of these problems are without parallel. The 
history of science dramatizes again and 
again that problems of special difficulty are 
most usually solved by the cross-fertilization 
of ideas from diverse sources. The effort of 
any one country to develop controlled 
thermonuclear reactors in a unilateral man- 
ner under the secrecy required by an attitude 
of competitive nationalism must certainly 
have the effect of retarding the progress of 
such a country in this vital field. 

As many of you have been saying again 
and again, science cannot flourish under 
secrecy, The essence of the scientific process 
is the exchange of ideas—the comparison of 
procedures and the development of new ideas 
and techniques in an active atmosphere of 
collaboration in which many people may 
contribute small parts of the solution to 
produce a whole far greater than the sum 
of the parts. No one can yet say that the 
immense problems associated with develop- 
ment of controlled thermonuclear power will 
be capable of solution. What we can say, 
certainly, is that if their solution is available 
to man, then it will be most readily available 
and perhaps only available in an atmosphere 
of vigorous collaboration built upon the 
genius of many people from many lands. It 
would seem that the enlightened self-interest 
of all technologically advanced nations would 
best be served by their contributing heavily 
to the creation of a joint world laboratory in 
which the solution of these problems is 
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sought jointly by scientists from many 
nations. 

Some secrecy-minded individuals may ob- 
ject that the technology associated with 
each of these flelds I have mentioned has 
possible military applications, This claim 
is perfectly true; however, it does not nec- 
essarily follow that the security of different 
nations will be furthered by developing 
these fields under the military security sys- 
tem which our competitive nationalism has 
imposed upon science in recent years. In 
fact, it may be just because of the possible 
military applications from these new tech- 
‘nologies that we shall wish to develop them 
jointly with all principal powers partici- 
pating in world laboratories created for the 
purpose. Perhaps we can learn an im- 
portant lesson from our experiences in the 
development of atomic energy. The uni- 
lateral development of the field of nuclear 
technology has created the following di- 
lemma. Assuming the universal desire of 
all peoples to achieve some sort of workable 
disarmament, we have nevertheless in the 
development of nuclear technology greatly 
accentuated both the need for, and the diffi- 
culty of attaining disarmament. Whereas 
modern atomic weapons raise the destruc- 
tive potential of war to a new level, the suit- 
ability of atomic weapons for concealment 
and surprise use has at this advanced stage 
in the competition made disarmament by 
mutual inspection very difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

This experience in the field of nuclear 
technology suggests that similar potentiali- 
ties exist in as yet undeveloped technologies. 
Research into the killing diseases of man 
with the objective of eliminating these dis- 
eases may bring us instead new ideas as to 
how we may visit death on opposing popu- 
lations by new species of bacteria. Or we 
may find a new type of rust that will destroy 
his feed grains, or a virus that will kill his 
livestock, Successful travel in outer space 
will suggest new, more effective and even 
less detectable means of attack on other 
nations. Unilateral success in the field of 
climate control will suggest important new 
schemes for military action against the un- 
friendly powers. Project Sherwood for the 
development of controlled thermonuclear 
reactors provides the greatest promise on the 
horizon today of immense, cheap power 
sources. Yet in the event of success for this 
project, it takes no advanced military tech- 
nician to realize that such power sources 
would have great applications in the engines 
of war, Thus we are led to feel that in every 
area in which the scientific method has en- 
abled the intelligence of man to gain new 
mastery over nature, we face the possibility 
of an added complication in future dis- 
armament efforts. 

It is to that problem that I have directed 
these words. If the great powers find them- 
selves in an atomic stalemate today—and 
I think they do—it is a carryover of pat- 
terns of national security which modern 
science has rendered obsolete. The military 
techniques which might emerge from the 
new areas of technology that I have been 
discussing can make the stalemate no worse. 
Already it is at a level in which any major 
power can precipitate almost total destruc- 
tion upon an adversary (and in return upon 
itself) t. it should make so tragic an error 
In judgment. Yet there is the danger that 
if these new areas of technology are devel- 
oped in secret, some nation which at some 
future time is led by reckless rulers, may 
feel that it has gained so great a lead in 
some field of science that it may dare to 
launch an attack for world conquest. While 
this error in judgment will almost certainly 
be answered by mutual annihilation ap- 
proaching totality, every effort must be bent 
while still we hdve the chance to prevent 
such dreadful miscalculations from occur- 
ring. Scientists, it seems to me, might sug- 
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gest to the statesmen that modern technol- 
ogy could make the greatest contribution to 
the security of great powers if statesmen 
would move as far as possible from the secret 
competitive development of technologies 
under which we have largely operated in re- 
cent years. The scientists might urge, in- 
deed, that the rade for atomic arms could 
best be halted by having new fields of science 
developed jointly by all nations. 

The responsibility for carrying forward the 
proposals here made for cooperative studies 
of weather modification and for world labo- 
ratories of sclence, must be placed with some 
international organization. A natural agency 
for this purpose is the United Nations. 
Such responsibility, such new avenues for 
accomplishing good, will strengthen and ex- 
pand the capacity of the United Nations for 
reaching its pal of creating a world at peace. 

The procedure for implementing ideas of 
this mature must fit the pattern of life in 
each land, and therefore what we will first 
need will be suggestions as to possible courses 
of action. I hope they will be forthcoming. 
For my part, I intend to discuss the question 
with my colleagues in the United States 
Senate. 

I hope that the United States citizens in 
this audience, and elsewhere, will give me 
their recommendations. I hope that those 
of you from other countries will ralse the 
question with your associates back home, 
and possibly lead to official proposals from 
your governments to the U. N. on how best to 
proceed. $ 

If we do succeed, then no nation can make 
the fatal error of assuming that it has an 
overwhelming technical lead over a possible 
adversary, The recent Geneva Atoms-for- 
Peace Conference illustrated how similar the 
achievements were in different nations even 
though each had pursued its program of 
research and development in careful secrecy. 
Such similarity of development will no doubt 
be the case in the future in arms as well as 
peaceful atoms. 

My own experience at Geneva persuades 
me that many nations know a lot about the 
atom. When India's Dr. Bhabha opened 
the pie of thermonuclear power, the black- 
birds from 4 and 20 lands began to sing! 
What was secret at breakfast was table talk 
at lunch. Nations rushed to hold press con- 
ferences and attend activities. Isn't it pos- 
sible that there might be a similar pattern 
in weapons, and that no one nation holds 
all the cards? 

Something new seems to be needed in this 
disarmament business. The nations make 
little headway in finding grounds for agree- 
ment on reducing the size of armies or de- 
stroying parts of atomic stockpiles. Very 
well; why not try to think constructively 
about disarmaments in potential weapons, 
in “ultimate weapons.” The problems here 
are simpler because no one nation has so 
strong a vested interest in the new field 
that it will be contributing much more 
than valuable scientific help. It would be 
& new try at disarmament, this “disarming 
the future,” and it would lack some of the 
defects of proposals for present disarma- 
ment. 

This is not a suggestion that all nations 
pool their efforts in the field of present atom- 
ic technology, nor a hint that the testing 
of atomic weapons be stopped by any of 
the great powers, and surely not a proposal 
that Oak Ridge, Hanford, Livermore and 
Los Alamos be levelled to the ground. It 
springs rather from the feeling that the new 
technologies may displace the old, and that 
& war-weary world might achieve in time a 
form of disarmament by obsolescence. 

If and when that day should dawn, each 
new technology would no longer be a source 
of dread power to be somehow kept from 
destroying us in the conylusion of global 
war. Rather it would become what men of 
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science have always intended—a means for 
opening up a new dimension in human life 
for defining a greater destiny for the for- 
ward course of the human spirit. 

You men of science labor in that vineyard. 
May God add strength to your endeavors, 


Eighth Anniversary of the Independence 
of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I would like to insert the 
following statement in the Recorp on the 
occasion of the eighth anniversary of the 
State of Israel: j 

I am happy to join in extending my 
heartfelt congratulations to Israel on the 
eighth anniversary of its proclamation 
as a state. Americans everywhere can 
be proud of their contribution to this 
achievement. 

As we look back upon the events since 
May 14, 1948, when Israel again achieved 
statehood after an exile of over 2,000 
years, we find a remarkable record of 
progress and accomplishment. Here is 
a country which has given shelter to 
hundreds of thousands of homeless peo- 
ple, most of whom were victims of the 
war, and provided them with a chance to 
live productive lives. On the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, the State 
of Israel was built, a great new outpost 
of Western democracy, on a foundation 


ol freedom and liberty. 


Israel is an example of democracy in 
action whose accomplishments for hu- 
man welfare and civilization in 8 years 
rivals anything done in countries ruled 
by dictators. Israel has made this prog- 
ress without paying the totalitarian price 
of slave labor and ruthless pressure. 

The people of Israel have come from 
all parts of the world, speaking many 
languages and representing many cul- 
tures. Like the immigrants who came 
to this country, they have joined in a 
common endeavor, learned to speak @ 
common language and helped to build 
a common civilization. This is in minia- 
ture a repetition of the great American 
experiment in creating a civilization out 
of a wilderness with men and women 
whose common heritage is their human- 
ity. And, indeed, many Americans have 
recognized in the people of Israel a spirit 
that closely resembles that of our pio- 
neers a century ago. 

Today Israel is threatened as never 
before by the forces of dictatorship and 
oppression. Yet it has maintained the 
rights and liberties of its people despite 
the danger of invasion and has con- 
stantly sought and worked for peace. 
At the same time, it has realistically been 
compelled to provide for its defense 
against the growing arsenal in Arab 
lands. 2 

The United States has done much to 
foster and encourage the development 
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Israel, and the people of Israel have re- 
Peatedly demonstrated their apprecia- 
tion. Our country has made a firm com- 
Mitment to preserve the integrity of the 
State of Israel, and I am sure that we 
have every intention of standing by that 
Commitment. Many of us in Congress, 
however, are convinced that one of the 
Steps we must take without delay is to 
Testore the military balance in the Mid- 
dle East. We can do this by allowing 
Israel to purchase the defensive weapons 
She must have to discourage would-be 
aggressors. 

The fact that Moscow has shipped 

odern weapons to Egypt and other 
Arab States in quantity makes it impera- 
tive that our country take the lead in 
helping Israel to defend itself. The 
Press has reported that France, Italy, 
Canada, and other nations are ready to 
help this fellow democracy with jet 
fighter planes and other arms for de- 
tense, but I should like to see my coun- 

demonstrate its willingness to go 
further than others in releasing arms to 
a beleaguered ally. All the world looks 
us for the example to follow, and we 
dare not yield our responsibility to any 
Other nation. 

I recognize, of course, that defensive 
arms to Israel are not a solution to the 
Problem of achieving peace in the Middle 

but their deterrent effect can avert 
War and give us time to work for peace, 
e in which tensions may be relaxed 
and reason prevail. Let no one be de- 
Seived into thinking that this is an iso- 
lated conflict between the Arabs and 
Israel. It cannot be localized. Our 
Civilization is so constituted that the 
Problems of the Middle East refiect the 
Worldwide conflict of ideas between the 
and the West, and whatever hap- 
between Israel and her neighbors 
Will inevitably affect the lives of all 
Americans, 
As Israel enters the ninth year of its 
ex e, we hope and pray. that a be- 
shall be made toward the estab- 
Hshment of peace, not only in that trou- 
led area, but for all people all over the 
World. With firmness and resolution we 
can defeat the Communist threat of war 
und bring about the initial steps to a 
ing peace. On this anniversary we 
can bring to the people of Israel an as- 
Nee that they do not stand alone in 
1 eir gallant fight to create a nation of 
ree people under God and that we stand 


With them against the enemies of de- 
Mocracy. 


Campaign Issues of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


seers MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
ay, April 14, 1956, I had the privilege 
Participating in the panel discussion of 
— third annual conference of the Citi- 
Neuhüp Clearing House for Southern 

CW York. This year it was held at 
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Brooklyn College, in Brooklyn, N. Y. A 
very distinguished member of the same 
panel was New York's secretary of state, 
the Honorable Carmine G. De Sapio. 

The topic assigned to us was “What 
will be the major party issues in the 1956 
presidential election?” 

Mr. De Sapio’s remarks were as fol- 
lows: 

I am very happy to participate in this 
panel discussion on the major party issues 
in the 1956 campaign. I am particularly de- 
lighted to be part of a program of the 
Citizenship Clearing House because I have 
long admired your purpose and your work, 
and I have been the beneficiary of your 
hospitality in the past. 

I think probably the best definition of the 
issues in the forthcoming campaign can be 
found in the recent state of the Union ad- 
dress delivered by the President of the United 
States. It was, in every sense, an extraordi- 
nary message. It sought to be all things to 
all people, at the same time that it clearly 
spelled out Republican awareness of the fact 
that there are more Democrats in this coun- 
try than Republicans. The Republicans can 
sometimes win by pretending to be like Dem- 
ocrats, as they successfully did in 1052, but 
you may be sure, my good friends, that the 
Democrats wili never try to win by pretend- 
ing to be like the Republicans. 

The amazing thing about the message is 
that it was received without so much as a 
flicker of astonishment by such stalwarts 
of progressive government as Senators 
Bricker, CAPEHART, GOLDWATER, and JENNER, 
those great liberals who would have yelled 
"socialism" had a Democratic President sent 
such a message but who applauded enthu- 
siastically in Washington, secure in the 
knowledge that the words they were hearing 
were meaningless and empty, just as were 
the words in their campaign platform of 4 
years ago. 

But if the state of the Union message was 
nothing else, it was extremely enlightening. 
For it demonstrates with dramatic clarity 
the naivete of the nominal left wing of the 
Republican Party, and the callous inflexibil- 
ity of its right wing. 

We must assume that it was authored by 
both, because it was acceptable to both, and 
refiects the basic thinking of those Republi- 
cans who feel that concessions must be 
made—at least vocally—to the demands of 
the people for social advancement, as well 
as of those who hold that it is good politics 
to say anything, provided you do nothing. 

And it was evident throughout the mes- 
sage that the GOP is not only mindful of, 
but thoroughly alarmed over, the elections 
which Democrats have won—since 1952—in 
Oregon, in Maine, in Pennsylvania, in Con- 
necticut, in New Jersey, in New York, and 
all over the Nation—to say nothing of the 
election of a Democratic Congress—the Con- 
gress which was to have represented a cold 
war, but which, in fact, made possible the 
only progress which our Nation has achieved 
in the last 15 months. 

Were it not for the Democratic Congress, 
the record of the Republican administration 
during its first 3 years in office—and un- 
doubtedly to the end of this year as well— 
would have been one of unrelleved gloom to 
the people of the United States and of the 
democracies throughout the world. For it 
is indisputable—though heaven forbid that 
the Republicans should give credit where it 
is due—that not one of the major accom- 
plishments in foreign or domestic affairs, 
which the President cited in his state of the 
Union message, would have been possible 
without the Democratic majorities in the 
House and Senate. 

And it is equally true that much more 
would have been accomplished were it not 
for Republican obstructionism, sometimes in 
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Congress and frequently in the administra- 
tion itself. 

It was the Democratic Congress—the 84th 
Congress—which supported the proposal to 
support Formosa and the Pescadores Islands 
in the event of a Chinese-Communist attack. 

It was the Democratic Congress which 
ratified the Southeast Asian Treaty Organiza- 
tion as a bulwark against Communist pene- 
tration. It was the Democratic Congress 
which extended the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act for 3 years, and which simplified 
our cumbersome customs legislation, It was 
the Democratic Congress which provided for 
a trained manpower reserve program; for 
atomic energy research and peacetime pro- 
duction; for expanding aeronautical re- 
search; for constructing foreign military 
bases and housing; and for a billion-dollar 
Navy shipbuilding program. And it was the 
Democratic Congress which refused’ to bow to 
a GOP demand to cut the Marine Corps by 
22,000 men. 

I emphasize the words Democratic Con- 
gress not merely to describe the party's 
numerical superiority in the National Legis- 
lature, but—even more important—to un. 
derscore the fact that, without exception, 
the Democratic leadership in Washington was 
responsible for every step forward which our 
Nation has taken in the last year. But, 
even when the Congress was Republican con- 
trolled, invariably more Democrats than Re- 
publicans supported the administration's 
military and foreign policy matters 
measures which implemented the principles 
which were first laid down by President 
Truman and which actually represent ex- 
tension of Democratic Party programs, 

It is in the area of domestic policy where 
Republican reaction particularly thwarted 
the efforts of the Democratic Congress to 
carry out the mandate of the people. 

Where the administration proposed social 
legislation in keeping with the spirit of pre- 
vious Democratic administration ams 
such as increased railroad retirement bene- 
fits and better FHA mortgage-insurance cov- 
erage—these measures found overwhelming 
Democratic support. But when the Demo- 
cratic Congress attempted forthrightly to 
come to grips with the labor, health, f 
education, highway, and other problems, it 
met either Republican timidity or outright 
sabotage. 

The administration asked for an increase 
in minimum hourly wages from 75 to only 
90 cents. The Democratic majority increased 
it to a more realistic $1. The administra- 
tion asked for construction of a paltry 35,000 
public housing units replete with bristling 
restrictions. Against diehard GOP opposi- 
tion, the Democratic majority was able to 
increase the figure to 45,000 units and to 
liberalize the requirements. Under the last 
Democratic President, the authorization 
called for 135,000 units a year. 

Disregarding the bogeys of socialized medi- 
cine and Government interference, the Demo- 
cratic Congress put human needs ahead of 
Pressure groups and authorized the funds 
ee fod od 9 RPA polio vaccine out 

ation’s en xpec 
mothers, ERA SH 

The concern of the Democratic Party for 
human welfare was further illustrated by the 
fact that Congress appropriated $17 million 
more than the amounts requested by the 
administration for health, education, and 
social welfare, 

This concern was also shown in the at- 
tempts by the Democratic Congress to liber- 
alize the soclal-security program, to cut per- 
sonal income taxes by $20 for each taxpayer 
and dependent, and to raise the pay of Goy- 
ernment workers to a more realistic level 
than the administration was willing to con- 
cede. The first two attempts were thwarted 
by GOP opposition; the last attempt achieved 
partial success. 

It was the Democratic Congress which 
acted to strengthen the Small Business Ad- 
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ministration. It was the Democratic Con- 
gress which spiked the administration's at- 
tempts to make a national highway con- 
struction program a happy hunting ground 
for profiteers. It was the Democratic Con- 
gress which exposed the malodorous Dixon- 
Yates deal, the “‘conflict-of-interest" cases 
and the administration’s giveaway pro- 
grams. ö 

And again this year the Democratic Con- 
gress will be the protector of the peoples’ 
welfare and the guardian of the peoples’ 
trust. But Congress alone cannot de- 
cisively enunciate our national policy. A 
Democratic majority in Congress cannot 
change the basic philosophy of the Repub- 
lican administration. It can only modify 
its effects. 

And although the State of the Union 
message was in large measure a report on 
Democratic achievement and, in some meas- 
ure, an echo of Democratic policy, it failed 
to recognize the basic truth that unless you 
move forward, you stagnate; that unless you 
progress, you retrogress. 

But it had other vital failings. It gave 
no hint of recognition of the fact that the 
friendship of the uncommitted peoples of 
the worid cannot be purchased by foreign 
aid alone. It contained no awareness of the 
futility of substituting slogans for intelli- 
gent, enlightened diplomacy. It showed no 
change in an attitude which is imperiling 
the very existence of a small but firm dem- 
ocratic bastion in the Middle East by the 
continuing denial of defensive arms for 
Israel. It suggested not a single construc- 
tive effort being made to counter the prop- 
aganda inroads made by the Kremlin chiefs 
during their tour of India and Burma. 

It evidenced no change in the adminis- 
tration’s “special interest“ approach to Gov- 
ernment. It offered no plan to meet the 
problems occasioned by the administration’s 
chaotic security program. It treated with 
vague generalities the shameful problem of 
discriminatory immigration regulations. 
And, it finally conceded, after 3 years of 
vigorous denial, that a farm problem ex- 
ists—offering a program much of which is 
simply a renaming of the much villified 
Democratic farm policies of the past. 

In keynoting the Republican campaign of 
1956 the state of the Union message care- 
fully ignored the broken promises which 
were so glibly made in 1952 and which were 
so completely rejected in the years which 
followed. 

But much of the significance of the mes- 
sage rests in what it does not say—in how 
it does not fix blame where it belongs for 
failure to loosen the Taft-Hartley shackles of 
American labor. It does not tell about the 
failure to press a program of medical re- 
search against mankind’s chief killers, the 
failure to humanize social security protec- 
tion, and the failure to meet the problems of 
the farmers. It does not tell about the tex- 
tile and hard-coal workers in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England States who have 
suffered chronic unemployment in the past 
3 years, of the thousands of small businesses 
which have gone bankrupt or have been 
swallowed up in monopoly mergers, of the 
millions of white collar workers caught 
up in the crippling tug-of-war between fixed 
wages and increased cost of living. And it 
doesn't once mention the failure to retain 
for the United States the world leadership 
which it enjoyed under Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman. 

Here, then, are the issues in the coming 
campaign. We will contrast the Republican 
failures with Democratic achievements in 20 
historic years of progess, attainment and 
security. We will contrast the record of 
Democratic leadership with the Republican 
record of inaction, ineptness and Indiffer- 
ences. 

And with these contrasts—and on the 
record—the Democrats will win. 

Thank you very much. 
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Constitution of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include herein an address by 
Adm. Samuel Eliot Morison at the 175th 
anniversary of the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts on October 25, 1955. 

Admiral Morison as historian of the 
United States Navy has just finished 10 
volumes on the Navy's activities in the 
late war. He is a distinguished author- 
ity on the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and wrote the 
history of the constitution. He is the 
author of several books some of which 
are the Maritime History of Massachu- 
setts, The Growth of the American Re- 
public, Tercentennial History of Harvard 
University, Admiral of the Ocean Sea, 
History of the United States Naval Oper- 
ations in World War II. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS AT 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF CONSTITU- 

TION OF MASSACHUSETTS, OCTOBER 25, 1955 
I. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION FRUITFUL IN 

CONSTITUTION 


Over 40 years ago a striking tribute was 
paid to our constitution by the leading 
American political scientist, Andrew C. Me- 
Laughlin of Chicago. In his presidential 
address before the American Historical As- 
sociation he said: 

“If I were called upon to select a single 
fact or enterprise which more nearly than 
any other thing embraced the significance 
of the American Revolution, I should select— 
not Saratoga or the French Alliance, or even 
the Declaration of Independence—I should 
choose the formation of the Massachusetts 
Constitution of 1780; and I should do so be- 
cause the constitution rested upon the fully 
developed convention, the greatest institu- 
tion of government which America has pro- 
duced, the institution which answered, in 
itself, the problem of how men could make 
governments of their own free will * .“ 


What a remarkable thing, that the very 
people who started the American Revolution, 
the revolutionary radicals of 1776, should 
have shown such original and constructive 
genius in political science. As all modern 
history shows, it is easy enough to destroy 
a government when it has become obsolete 
and ineffective, but very difficult to re-estab- 
lish the reign of law and order on a new 
foundation, How many nations in the pres- 
ent century have won their independence; 
how few have really secured their liberty. 
And it has almost seemed to be a law of rev- 
olutions that they go from one excess to an- 
other, and end in a new despotism. As 
Hosea Biglow taunted the ghost of his Crom- 
wellian ancestor: 


“You took to follerin’ where the prophets 
beckoned, 

An’ fust you knowed on, back come Charles 
the Second.“ 


The American Revolution developed very 
differently. The link with Britain was 
broken, but the Thirteen States remained 
united. Royal government was abolished, 
but republican government was established, 
and on a firm foundation. At the end of 
the war, 11 of the 13 States had adopted 
new constitutions; and of these constitu- 
tions, that of Massachusetts, whose 175th 
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anniversary we celebrate today, has been the 
most enduring because it was the best. One 
hundred and seventy-five years is a short 
time in history, but a great age for a written 
constitution. How true was the charac- 
teristically tactless greeting of President 
Charles W. Eliot to Prince Henry of Prussia 
when he made a state visit to Boston in 1902: 
“Our ancient Commonwealth greets your 
recent Empire.” 

We all take this constructive aspect of our 
Revolution too much for granted. So I pro- 
pose to inquire why we were so successful 
in establishing government under law. 

In the first place, the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Revolution were deep students of his- 
tory and of politics, they not only knew what 
had to be done, but were eager for the task. 
Take, for example, two of our most flaming 
patriots, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams. 
Jefferson on 16 May 1776 when he was work- 
ing hard in the Continental Congress to have 
independence declared, wrote to Thomas Nel- 
son in Virginia that he regarded the making 
of a constitution for Virginia even more 
important that independence: “In truth it 
is the whole object of the present contro- 
versy; for should a bad government be in- 
stituted for us in future it had been as well 
to have accepted at first the bad one offered 
to us from beyond the water without the risk 
and expense of contest.” And John Adams, 
even earlier in 1776, wrote to George Wythe 
who had asked his advice about a new Vir- 
ginia constitution, “You and I, my dear 
friend, have been sent into life at a time 
when the greatest lawgivers of antiquity 
would have wished to live. How few of the 
human race have ever enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity of making an election of govern- 
ment * * * for themselves or their children. 
When, before the present epocha, had 3 
millions of people full power and a fair op- 
portunity to form and establish the wisest 
and happiest government that human wis- 
dom can contrive” 

Prophetic words; for within 4 years John 
Adams had the opportunity to draft a con- 
stitution for his own beloved and native 
State. 


The first reason, then, why Americans were 
able to establish government under law for 
themselves was the conviction of leading 
revolutionists that it must be done, and 
their knowledge of how to do it. 


II. GOVERNMENT UNDER LAW A MASSACHUSETTS 
< TRADITION 


A second and perhaps even more funda- 
mental reason was the long experience of 
Americans with self-government, and with 
government under law, before 1776. “We be- 
gan with freedom,” wrote Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. How true that is. The Virginia Assem- 
bly from 1619, the Mayflower Compact of 
1620, the Massachusetts Body of Liberties of 
1641, the Plymouth “General Fundamentals” 
of 1636. Almost a century and a half before 
the Revolution, the Old Colony adopted as 
fundamental law, annual elections, no taxes 
to be laid or laws passed without the consent 
of the freemen or their representatives, no 
person to suffer “in respect of life, limb, lib- 
erty, good name or estate“ (and please note 
that “good name”); “but by virtue of equity 
of some express law of the colony,” or the 
English common law, and by “due course and 
process of law." The Plymouth Funda- 
mentals of 1636 guaranteed trial by jury, and 
declared that nobody should be found guilty 
without the testimony of “two sufficient wit- 
nesses * * * or circumstances equivalent 
thereunto.” A few years later when (believe 
it or not) there was an outbreak of juvenile 
crime in Plymouth, Governor Bradford asked 
the ministers whether he could legally have 
torture applied to an arrested youth to force 
a confession; they all replied no, he couldn't 
do that because it was a maxim of English 
common law, nemo tenetur prodere seip- 
sum—no man may be compelled to accuse 
himself. That is exactly the same provision 
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Which in article V of the Federal Bill of 
Rights has become so controversial in our 
own time. 

Because the people of Massachusetts had 
always enjoyed government under law, and 
& very substantial measure of self-govern- 
Ment as well, they not only resisted the ef- 
Torts of George III to govern them by arbi- 
trary authority, but they insisted on secur- 

€ government under law for themselves. 

at conviction was not only an intellectual 

one held by students of government; it went 

t down to the grassroots, as may be seen 

by a resolution passed by the small country 
town of Medfield in 1776: 

“While we profess Ourselves advocates for 
Rational Constitutenal Liberty we don’t 
Mean to patronise Libertinesm and Licen- 

ess we are sensible of the necessity of 
Government for the Security of Life Liberty 
and property and mean to vindecate and 
ee to all Lawful Constiutanal author- 

TI, THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION IDEA 


And it was from the grass roots. not from 
zome eminent leader of political thought, 
t the idea of a constitutional convention 
came, For the process of making constitu- 
tions was very little understood in 1776, In 
Several of the states, a constitution was 
gal ted by the legislature and placed in ef- 
ect without consulting the people. 
On 29 May, 1776, the town of Pittsfield 
dent a memorial to the General Court that 
down the following principles: 
1. “The people are the fountain of power.” 
2. The colonial Compact! —I. e., the Pro- 
vince Charter of 1691—was dissolved by 
a III breaking it; and the General Court 
2 no right to assume that it is still in ef- 
8 „ in fact, they were doing. The 
2 was governed from 1775 to 25 October 
by what one might call a decapitated 
li ince Charter. The Royal Governor and 
eutenant Governor were regarded as “ab- 
ent,” so the Council of 28 members acted as 
eee board, and the House carried on as 


N The General Court should frame “a 
damenal constitution as the basis and 
©-work of legislation“ and refer it to 
8 for their “approbation.” for only 
nsent of a majority can “give life and 

being to it.” eed E 
Thus Pittsfield started the movement for 
Pular ratification, but not for a constitu- 
nal`conyention. The General Court on 17 
Stets ber 1776 requested the people of the 
to authorize it, the legislature, to 
th ih constitution. The war was so hot 
pas 6 that only about half the towns voted 
so ls proposition. Most of those that did 
5 3 in effect, “Go ahead; but let us have 
Cok at it before it becomes Fundamental 
w." But three towns, in replying to this 
at est, made the pregnant suggestion that 
cons äture was no proper body to draft s 
Stitution, that a constitutional conven- 
n should be elected for that special pur- 
tat The three towns that passed resolu- 

Ons to that effect were: Middleborough, 

October 1776; Concord, 21 October 1776; 
n. 4 November 1776. 

O started this idea we do not know. 
Wish we did, because these three town 
vee ing resolves are the earliest suggestions 

discovered in America of a Constitutional 
nvention. 

In Middleborough a committee of which 
dente Leonard was Chairman reported, and 

© town adopted. a resolve to the effect that 

y were willing to have the legislature draft 

Constitution, if submitted to the people 

ratification. But, they added, “We 

lect it would be rather preferable to se- 

& body of men, some from each county, 

5 sole business it should be to strike 

t or plan a new constitution subject to 

ba: Consent, the approbation or disappro- 
tion, both of the court and people.” 


We 
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The Concord resolves, most explicit of 
the three, made a very persuasive argument 
for a specially elected convention as being 
the only proper body to draft a constitution, 
Concord also proposed that the convention 
be elected by manhood suffrage, not by the 
property qualification that still obtained in 
State elections; and it suggested the mode of 
ratification actually adopted in 1780. 

These Concord resolves were drafted by a 
committee consisting of Col. John Buttrick, 
who had commanded the Minute Men in 
Concord fight; Col. James Barrett and his 
son, both farmers; Ephraim Wood, the village 
shoemaker; and Nathan Bond, a 24-year-old 
Harvard graduate who is described as a mer- 
chant. These men deserve eternal fame, for 
they set up one of the titie pages of democ- 
racy. 

The General Court disregarded the good 
advice of these three towns and itself 
drafted a very inferior constitution which, 
when submitted to the people, was rejected 
by a vote of about 5 to 1. The General 
Court then took up the suggestion of Mid- 
dleborough, Concord, and Acton, and by a 
resolve dated 19 February 1779, requested 
the people to decide in their town meetings 
whether or not they wished to elect a con- 
stitutional convention. They voted for it 
2 to 1; the 3 western counties of Wor- 
cester, Hampshire, and Berkshire being al- 
most unanimously in favor. And those that 
opposed did so on the ground that we had 
better win the war first. Next, the General 
Court ordered the towns to elect as many del- 
egates to the convention as they were en- 
titled to send representatives; and it ex- 
pressly declared that all free men 21 years 
of age and upward could vote, 


IV. THE CONVENTION OF 1779-80 


There was a general response to this invi- 
tation. Very few towns were unrepresented 
except those in eastern Maine, the island 
counties, and Cape Cod, which were pretty 
much cut off by the war. No fewer than 293 
delegates from 190 different towns attended 
the first session, which convened at the 
meeting house of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge at Harvard Square, on 18 September 
1779. The convention met at Cambridge 
because there was a rumor that the British 
were planning to attack Boston. Had they 
done so, and succeeded, they would have 
made a rich haul of Bay State patriots, Bos- 
ton sent as delegates Samuel Adams, John 
Hancock, James. Bowdoin, Samuel A. Otis, 
John Lowell, Dr. Charles Jarvis, Samuel Bar- 
rett, and Thomas Dawes—but not Paul 
Revere, who was then under a cloud for his 
part in the Penobscot Expedition. John 
Adams came from Braintree and Edward 
Hutchinson Robbins from Milton. Essex 
County had an equally distinguished dele- 
gation: Stephen Choate, Samuel Phillips, 
Henry Higginson, Benjamin Goodhue, George 
Cabot, Winthrop Sargent, and Samuel Holton, 
among others; and Middlesex sent James 
Sullivan, Nathaniel Gorham, and Ephraim 
Wood of Concord. Plymouth sent John Cot- 
ton. York, Maine, sent Judge David Sewall; 
from Taunton came Robert Treat Paine, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Worcester County sent no fewer than 63 del- 
egates, including Levi Lincoln and David 
Bigelow. From Old Hampshire came Wil- 
liam Pyncheon, Luke Bliss, Col. John Mose- 
ley, and Caleb Strong. Berkshire sent Dr. 
William Whiting, Col. Jonathan Smith, and 
William Wlillams, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. All the Massachusetts 
signers were there except Elbridge Gerry, 
who with Artemas Ward and James Lovell 
was then representing the State in the Conti- 
nental Congress. Almost every leading pa- 
triot of Massachusetts not then serving in 
the Army or Navy or in Congress was elected 
a delegate. 

One advantage of the convention over the 
legislature for framing a constitution was 
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the possibility of electing as delegates judges, 
clergymen, and others who were disqualified 
for the legislature; The convention of 1779 
contained about 15 judges, including the 
then Chief Justice of Massachusetts, William 
Cushing, of Scituate, and a future Chief Jus- 
tice, Theophilus Parsons, of Newburyport. 
There were also 12 or 13 clergymen, including 
such well-known figures as the Reverend 
Samuel West, of Dartmouth, and the Rey- 
erend Gad Hitchcock, of Pembroke, the Rev- 
erend Jonas Clarke, of Lexington, and the 
Reverend Peter Thatcher, of Maiden. Among 
the delegates were a future President of the 
United States (John Adams), 5 future Gov- 
ernors of the Commonwealth (Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, Bowdoin, Sullivan, Strong), 
a future United States Senator (George 
Cabot), and several future Congressmen. 
John Lowell became a Federal judge and 
Cushing an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. No debates in 
the convention were reported or published. 
The first session, in Cambridge, lasted only 
n week. After o „and electing James 
Bowdoin president and Samuel Barrett sec- 
retary, the convention appointed a grand 
committee of 30 to prepare a draft, spent 
a day in “a general and free conversation 
which lasted until sunset,” and adjourned 
on 7 September. The grand committee met 
shortly after at the old court house on the 
site of Boston city hall and delegated its 
duties to a subcommittee consisting of Pres- 
ident Bowdoin and the “brace of Adamses.“ 
That subcommittee, following the precedent 
of the one that drafted the Declaration of 
Independence, delegated its functions to the 
one member most capable of executing 
them—John Adams, of Braintree. 


V. JOHN ADAMS AND HIS BASIC PRINCIPLES 


John Adams, now 43 years old, was un- 
doubtedly the greatest expert on constitu- 
tions in America, if not in the world; if any 
proof were needed of this proposition, the 
age of our constitution is sufficient. Since 
his college days he had studied constitutions, 
ancient and modern, had read almost every 
book ever written on political theory, in the 
English, French, Latin, and Greek lan- 
guages; and, what is more, he had thought 
deeply about politics. Moreover, John was 
no doctrinaire or egg-head, to use the cur- 
rent term. A practising lawyer for at least 
20 years, he knew the good and the bad in 
human nature, and had no illusions about 
it. He had served in our General Court and 
in the Continental Congress, and had plenty 
of experience of practical politics and poli- 
ticlans. Ambitious, hardheaded, and irasci- 
ble, rough and often rude in his manner, con- 
acious of his own merit and contemptuous of 
intellectual inferiors, intolerant of weak- 
ness—qualities which you can discern in that 
magnificent portrait of him by Mather Brown, 
reproduced in your pamphiet—John Adams 
had an essential greatness that transcended 
all his qualities and defects. His cousin Sam 
and his friend Bowdoin were very wise to 
“let John do it,” not only because John knew 
best, but because he never worked well in a 
team, 

Adams’ draft, and the finished constitu- 
tion, are logically divided into two coequal 
parts, the declaration of the rights of the 
inhabitants of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, which we may call the negative 
part as it was largely a limitation on the 
powers of government; and the frame of gov- 
ernment, the positive part, stating what the 
government's powers are, how they are to be 
exercised and distributed among the three 
departments, and how the officers exercising 
these powers shall be chosen. 

If John Adams’ Declaration of Rights has 
been less amended than any other part of 
the constitution, it is because the rights he 
enumerated were the result of the experience 
of centuries. These rights were, in brief, 
freedom of worship, free elections, freedom 
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from general warrants or unreasonable 
searches, equal protection of the law, habeas 
corpus, and not to “be compelled to accuse, 
or furnish evidence against himself{’'—again, 
old nemo tenetur prodere seipsum, which 
would be incorporated in the fifth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. Several 
of these rights were taken from constitu- 
tional charters of English Liberty such as 
the Bill of Rights of 1689, and the Great 
Charter of 1215; many had already been 
adopted in the Virginia Bill of Rights. 

The philosophical basis of these rights 18 
the ancient theory of natural law, or the law 
of nature; that Almighty God dictated the 
fundamental decencies of human inter- 
course, which men and governments should 
respect. This concept is even older than 
Christianity; it goes back to the Greek 
civilization to which we are heirs. One 
of the finest experiences of it is in Sophocles’ 
Antigone. The heroine of that powerful 
tragedy, Antigone, has disobeyed a law of the 
tyrant Creon, ordering the bodies of his 
political rivals to be dismembered and thrown 
to the dogs. One of the victims was her 
brother Polyneices; and in defiance of Creon's 
edict she has salvaged her brother's remains 
and given them decent burial. Brought be- 
fore Creon, she is accused of violating the 
law, to which she replies: 


“Yea for thy laws were not ordained of Zeus, 
And Justice who sits high amongst the gods, 
Has naught to do with unjust laws of men. 
Nor did I think that thou, a mortal man, 
Had power to declare both null and void 
The unchangeable, unwritten laws of 

Heaven. 
They were not born today, nor yesterday; 
They die not, and none knoweth whence 
they sprang.” 


It is a long way indeed from ancient Greece 
to 1780, but John Adams’ Declaration of 
Rights stems from the same source as Antig- 
one’s dramatic challenge to the tyrant. Our 
Declaration of Rights opens with thanks- 
giving to “the Legislator of the Universe” 
that he had afforded the people of Massachu- 
setts this opportunity to form “a new con- 
stitution * * for ourselves and posterity”; 
and a prayer “devoutly imploring His direc- 
tion in so interesting a design.” We can 
find few finer statements in modern history 
of the “unchangeable, unwritten laws of 
Heaven” than the Massachusetts Declaration 
of Rights. 


VI. A “MIXT GOVERNMENT” 


Now for the frame of government. Adams’ 
draft, adopted in substance by the conven- 
tion, was based on an ancient theory first 
made popular by the French publicist, 
Montesquieu. The theory of mixt govern- 
ment,“ as it was called in the 18th century, 
is akin to but not exactly the same as our 
theory of checks and balances. In brief, 
it was this: Any pure form of government 
such as absolute monarchy, hereditary aris- 
tocracy or unlimited democracy, may the- 
oretically be good, yet actually is bad be- 
cause, owing to the corrupting influence of 
power, it always degenerates into some dif- 
ferent and abominable form. Pure monarchy 
degenerates into despotism; pure aristocracy 
into a selfish oligarchy, and pure democracy 
into mob rule or anarchy. Hence a govern- 
ment, to secure the Lappiness of the people, 
should be given a form that is a mixture of 
the three. Thus, you should have a strong 
chief executive to represent the monarchical 
principle, a senate to represent the aristo- 
cratic principle, and a house of representa- 
tives to represent the democratic principle. 
Finally, as a balance wheel to the whole, 
there should be an independent judiciary 
to see that the constitution is observed, and 
that the rights of the people are protected 
against the government. 


John Adams had come to believe in this 
theory of “mixt government” almost passion- 
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ately. It was the theory behind the frame 
of government in the Massachusetts Con- 
vention of 1780, and the theory behind the 
Federal Constitution of 1787. Our constitu- 
tion of 1780. did not set up a democracy, it 
was not intended that it should: but a mixed 
government in which democracy had a part, 
and an essential part, in the lower house 
and in annual elections. But this demo- 
cratic element was balanced by giving the 
Governor a greater power than the first mag- 
istrate of any other State; by apportioning 
the State senators in districts determined 
by wealth, not population, and by a high 
property qualification for candidates—£1,000 
($3,333) real estate for Governor—and £300 
($1,000) real estate for senator; greater than 
in any other of the Thirteen States except 
South Carolina and Maryland. This method 
of apportioning State senators worked out 
in practice, during the first 20 or 30 years 
of the Constitution, so that the coastal coun- 
ties except Maine had 25 senators and all 
the rest, 15. 

Even without an absolute veto, the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts was the most power- 
ful chief executive in the United States; and, 
so great was the fear of one-man power at 
the time, the convention could only be per- 
suaded to set up a strong governor because he 
would be elected annually. For Montesquieu 
had written, “In every magistracy one must 
balance the greatness of power by the short- 
ness of its duration. One year is the term 
that most legislators have fixed. A longer 
term would be dangerous, a shorter one, 
against nature.” 

The convention made no apology for this 
being “a mixt” and not a democratic con- 
stitution. The address which accompanied 
the printed copies of the constitution that 
were sent to the towns for discussion, stated: 
“The powers of government must * * * be 
balanced. * * * The house of representatives 
is intended as the representative of the per- 
sons, and the senate of the property of the 
Commonwealth.” Each is given a negative 
on the other because all bodies of men * * + 
united by one common interest * * are lia- 
ble, like an individual, to mistake, bias, and 
prejudice.” Defending this system, the con- 
vention’s address says, “when the same man 
or body of men enact, interpret, and execute 
the laws, property becomes too precarious to 
be valuable, and a people are finally borne 
down with the force of corruption resulting 
from the union of those powers.” That is 
exactly what happened in the governments 
of Nazi Germany, Soviet Poland, and Argen- 
tina Peronista. 

It has often been said that checks and 
balances were devised to prevent anything 
being done; to make government impotent. 
That is not true. Article IV of the declara- 
tion of rights expressly says that the people 
of this Commonwealth do, and forever here- 
after shall, exercise and enjoy every power, 
jurisdiction, and right which is not, or may 
not hereafter be by them expressly delegated 
to the United States of America.” The 
frame of government, chapter I, section 1, 
article tv, confers on the General Court com- 
plete legislative power “as they shall judge 
to be for the good and welfare of this Com- 
monwealth, so as the same be not repugnant 
or contrary to this constitution.” And sec- 
tion ii d, chapter V. which John Adams said 
was his favorite article, enjoined the General 
Court “to cherish the interests of literature 
and the sciences, and all seminaries of them, 
especially the university at Cambridge, pub- 
lic schools, and grammar schools; * * * to 
encourage * * * the promotion of agriculture, 
arts, sciences, commerce, trades, manufac- 
tures, and a natural history of the country,” 
as well as to “countenance and inculcate 
* * * sincerity, good humor, and all social af- 
fections, and generous sentiments, among 
the people.” 

John Adams was a stickler for traditional 
forms and phrases. He believed, like Hosea 
Biglow. 
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“Th’ older a guv'ment is, the better t suits; 
New ones hunt folk’s corns out like new 
boots: 
Change jes’ for change, is like them big 
hotels 
Where they shift plates, an’ let ye live on 
smells.” 


He studied the texts of the Old Colony 
Charter of 1629 and the Province Charter of 
1691, and incorporated as much of them as 
he thought would suit new conditions, Elec- 
tions were annual, not because Montesquieu 
recommended it, but because Massachusetts 
had had annual elections since 1630, “Where 
annual elections end, there slavery begins,” 
was a favorite maxim of John Adams, The 
titles His Excellency and His Honor for Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor were those of 
the Royal Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor under the Province Charter. The 
name of our legislature, the General Court, 
goes back to the Massachusetts Bay Co. of 
1629. The property qualification for the 
franchise—real estate worth £3 ($10) a year— 
is the old 40-shilling franchise of the second 
charter, which in turn was taken from the 
county franchise in England. If Governor 
Herter is surprised to read in chapter II sec- 
tion I article vil that he has power to assem- 
ble in martial array and put in war-like pos- 
ture, the inhabitants,“ and in his proper per- 
son to lead and conduct them * to en- 
counter, repel, resist, expel, and pursue, by 
force of arms, as well by sea as by land * * * 
and also to kill, slay, and destroy, if neces- 
sary, and conquer, by all fitting ways, enter- 
prises, and means whatsoever, all and every 
such person and persons as shall * * in 
a hostile manner, sagan ere enterprise the 
destruction, invasion, de ent, or annoy- 
ance of this commonwealth”; it is because 
the Governor and Company of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay had been granted these warlike 
powers and duties in those very words, in 
1629 


Since the Declaration of Independence the 
body politic had officially been styled the 
State of Massachusetts Bay; but John Adams, 
following the precedent of Virginia, substi- 
tuted for State “Commonwealth,” a dignified 
rendering of the Latin res publica, and one 
with many historical associations. At the 
same time, he managed to defeat a proposal 
to change the name Massachusetts Bay to 
Oceana. Some pedantic member (a reader, 
doubtless, of Harington's great treatise of 
that name) proposed Oceana, and several 
members of the Committee of Thirty were in 
favor of thus renaming the State; but John 
Adams would have none of it. Massachu- 
setts Bay this body politic had been for 150 
years, and the only concession he would make 
was to lop off the bay, which satisied mem- 
bers from the interior. The motion for 
Oceana was made and seconded at the con- 
vention on November 9, 1779, but passed in 
the negative. 

I need hardly remind you that our con- 
stitution, while retaining the original sepa- 
ration of powers, “to the end that it may be 
a government of laws and not of men“ (dec- 
laration of rights, article XXX), is no longer 
a mixt,“ but a democratic constitution. BY 
the process of amendment over a period now 
of 134 years, the governor's power has been 
clipped by depriving him of the power to 
appoint the attorney general and all county 
officers, such as sheriffs. The senate as well 
as the house is apportioned according to 
population, not wealth; all property quali- 
fications have been abolished and universal 
suffrage prevails in all elections. Yet I think 
that John Adams would still recognize to- 
day's frame of government as his, because 
the chapter on the judiciary has been main- 
tained intact. That is really the keystone 
of the arch. 


VII. THE VOTE OF THE TOWNS 


The second session of the convention, held 
at Cambridge between 28 October and 13 
November 1779, was devoted entirely to a dis- 
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Cussion of the declaration of rights. John 
sailed for Prance in the Sensible to 
help Benjamin Franklin to negotiate a treaty 
Of peace on November 13, 1779, and was not 
Present at the third session when his frame 
of government was debated and amended. 

This third session began 27 January 1780, 
and was held at the Old State House in 

m, which by that time was considered to 
be reasonably safe from invasion. The ses- 
sion opened 3 weeks late because of the hard 
Winter. Many members from the interior 
Could not get to Boston because the high- 
Ways were completely snowed under. Trans- 
Portation was almost as difficult as in Octo- 

1955. But by January 20 the post road 

Hartford to Boston was open for sleigh 

„and if you could get to Hartford on 
Snowshoes it was only a 3-day sleigh ride 

nce to Boston. Only 60 members were 
Present on 27 January; and in spite of fre- 
quent and yigorous appeals for better at- 
dance, it never rose above 82. Possibly 
thet is why such an unusually small quo- 
members—was required in the con- 
Stitution for the house of representatives. 
convention naturally thought that if 
men could adopt a frame of government, 
men were enough to pass laws. 

In this third and ili-attended session, the 
Convention adopted the peculiar method by 
Which the constitution was ratified. The 
resolution, drafted by a committee composed 
of James Sullivan, John Lowell, and Robert 

t Paine, followed the Concord recom- 
ation of 1776, “that when the conven- 

ne have formed a constitution, they 
adjourn for a short time and publish their 
Proposed constitution for the inspection and 
Temarks of the inhabitants of this State.” 

The method was this. The convention ad- 
Journed on 2 March 1780, to 7 June. In the 

time printed copies of the constitution 
Were distributed to every town and planta- 

n, and the selectmen were requested to 
hold a special town meeting to discuss and 
Vote on it, article by article. “And if there 

not appear to be two-thirds of their 

tituents in favor thereof, that the con- 

le ntion may alter it in such manner as that 
t may be agreeable to the sentiments of 
Stare rds ot the voters throughout the 
This method seems unnecessarily compli- 
dated; but one can see why it was adopted. 
Since the breakup of royal authority in 1774, 
the towns had acquired more power than 
before, and were jealous of it. The 
Tpbhatic vote with which they rejected the 
778 draft constitution suggested that the 
Same thing would happen to this one if it 
Were submitted in a lump, as the town of 
ttsfield expressed it. Giving the people 
an opportunity to discuss the proposed con- 
ition and to present objections and sug- 
Bestions to the convention not only pleased 

„but gave the malcontents an oppor- 
peng to blow off steam. , And the conven- 

m, by reserving to itself, at an adjourned 

m, the right to canvass the returns, 
end and ratify, made certain that its work 
Would not be lost; that a constitution would 
adopted if not the constitution which 
they had drafted. Any particularly unpopu- 
article could be modified or struck out, 
Without jeopardizing the whole. 
manere was no public contest over ratifying 
© constitution, In an era when political 
Phiets proliferated, only two against the 
Constitution, and none for it, were pub- 
lished. The 6 weckly newspapers then 
Published in Massachusetts (all but 1 in 

n) made iittle or no mention of it; 
their meager columns, crammed full of war 
and foreign news, found room only for 2 

of articles on the constitution, both 
Confined largely to a discussion of article III 
š the Declaration of Rights. The series 
ttacking it was written by a member of 
the convention who signed himself Philan- 
Pos,” and whom I suspect to haye been 
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the Reverend Noah Alden, the Baptist min- 
ister of Bellingham, who was chairman of 
the committee that drafted article II. 
“Philanthropos” was answered by another 
member who called himself “Iraenius,” who 
was probably Robert Treat Paine, 

No members of the convention stumped 
the State, on snowshoes or otherwise, to ar- 
gue pro or contra; but each member must 
have been a center of discussion in his home- 
town. Until I discovered the returns from 
the towns in Massachusetts Archives, histo- 
rians had assumed that there was no contest; 
that the constitution went over easily. That 
is far from the truth. There was strong 
opposition to the constitution, and part of 
it can be definitely traced to two men who 
were not members of the Convention. These 
were Joseph Hawley of Northampton, the 
patriot leader known as the Hampshire 
Cato,” and the Reverend Isaac Backus, the 
Baptist minister of Middleborough and 
leader of the Baptists in New England. One 
of the two pamphlets attacking the consti- 
tution was written by the Reverend Mr. 
Backus, the other was a reprint of the “Phil- 
anthropos" articles from the Boston Inde- 
pendent Chronicle. 


The towns had about 3 months in which to 
discuss the constitution, and they took full 
advantage of it despite the long, hard winter 
and the generally unfavorable war news. Re- 
turns were expected from 290 towns. No 
fewer than 188 are preserved in the State 
archives, I have personally unearthed about 
40 more, and probably at least 25 others have 
been lost. These returns reveal an amazing- 
ly keen interest in constitutional subjects 
throughout the State, and a high degree of 
political intelligence among the people. The 
degree of interest varied, as we would suspect. 
It was highest in Boston, in Old Hampshire 
and Berkshire Counties, and along the Rhode 
Island border, In Boston about a thousand 
men turned out for town meetings that 
rocked the cradle of liberty for the better 
part of 3 days; and no fewer than 887 men 
voted. In Rehoboth 455 people voted; South 
Hadley held seven town meetings before it 
could come to a decision. But in some im- 
portant towns very little interest was shown. 
At Plymouth, for instance, only 37 voters 
from a population of over 2,600 attended; 
and at Biddeford, Maine, only 10 out of more 
than 1,000. “We regret so few are met,” reads 
the Biddeford return; but 10 men may save 
the city.” 

The tone of all but a few returns was re- 
spectful, even deferential. An exception may 
be made of Middleborough, the home of the 
Reverend Isaac Backus, and of several towns 
on the border of our otherwise-minded sis- 
ter, Rhode Island. They did not like a piece 
of the constitution, but their principal tar- 
get was article III of the declaration of 
rights, which they felt unduly favored the 
Congregational churches—as indeed it did. 
Freetown, for instance, found “many articles 
that appear inconsistent to that liberty that 
we think we have been so long contending 
for, viz, the third article of the declaration 
of rights for one, the power Invested in the 
Governour for the second, the power invested 
into the house of representatives for the 
third, and the manner of laying excises or du- 
ties on manufactories.” Freetown preferred 
to go on with the decapitated Province Char- 
ter “until this present unhappy contest is de- 
cided.” Western towns where the Baptists 
were strong were of like mind. Westhampton 
objected to the Governor's military powers, 
“upon the supposition that wee may at some 
time be so unhappy as to have a Governour 
who may not aime at the good of the Com- 
monwealth"; Shelburne objected to almost 
everything in these words: “Why we dont ex- 
cept of this article ls because we dont (want) 
a law of three branches." That town was 
not alone in wanting a unicameral legislature 
immediately responsible to the will of the 
people. Many agricultural communities such 
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as Greenwich and Washington objected to 
the senate representing the mercantile in- 
terest, and were alarmed at the General 
Court's power to lay excise duties on prod- 
uce. Worcester, in a very well worded and 
carefully thought-out return, suggested that 
members of the house be guaranteed per 
diem salary and mileage. (This could be 
done under the constitution, but was not 
actually done until 1811.) Several towns 
wanted the judiciary to be elected, or ap- 
pointed, for a term of years; and many de- 
manded that every town be given a registry 
of deeds and a judge of probate. Boston 
and about 20 other towns thought that the 
right to a writ of habeas corpus was not 
strongly enough guaranteed. Chapter V, sec- 
tion t, protecting the charter and privileges of 
Harvard College, naturally became a favorite 
target. Petersham, where the Harvard For- 
est is now located, thought that the legis- 
lature should be free “to curtail that rich 
and growing corporation lest it should en- 
danger the liberties of the Commonwealth,” 
and Bellingham proposed that the Harvard 
treasurer be required by the constitution to 
publish annually an account of the college 
funds and income. Bellingham little knew 
how embarrassing that would have been to 
the then treasurer of Harvard, John Hancock, 
from whom the corporation had been vainly 
endeavoring to obtain an accounting since 
1775. Incidentally, the Harvard treasurer 
nowadays does make public his annual report 
of how poor the university is; in fact, it was 
headline news on this very anniversary. 

Amusing as some of these objections were, 
they were not typical. On the whole, the 
townspeople showed great acumen in point- 
ing out the weaker features of the constitu- 
tion, and suggesting remedies. Dorchester 
and Northhampton made eloquent pleas for 
male suffrage. The Northampton return, 
drafted by Joseph Hawley, we would now re- 
gard as unanswerable. Every male aged 16 
and upward paid the poll tax, he observed; 
and in those days the poll tax accounted for 
about 40 percent of the entire State revenue. 
Thus, to disfranchise men because they did 
not own real estate worth $10 a year, or other 
property worth 6200, was taxation without 
representation. There was also a certain 
amount of opposition to the financial quali- 
fications for office-holding; but not so much 
as one would suppose. Petersham insisted 
that “Riches and dignity neither make the 
head wiser nor the heart better. The over- 
grown rich we think the most dangerous to 
the liberties of a free state, and we object 
against a discretionary power in the General 
Court to alter such qualifications in future.” 
Groton pointed out that the power to raise 
the financial requirements might result in 
some towns having no qualified resident to 
elect. And Middleborough inguired, with 
some humor, what would happen if the peo- 
ple’s choice for governor turned out to be 
worth only £999 instead of £1,000? Seeing 
that the convention was elected by adult 
male suffrage, and that the constitution was 
submitted to adult male suffrage, it is amaz- 
ing that these property qualifications for the 
franchise and for office-holding did not 
wreck it. 

Several towns adverted to the low quorum 
for doing business in the House; Leverett 
even anticipated amendment XXXIII passed 
in 1891, that a majority of the members be 
required for a quorum. Newton was so for- 
ward-looking as to suggest the referendum 
which was not adopted until 1918. 

The most numerous objections were pre- 
ferred to the two articles which anyone 
would now agree to have been the most 
defective: article III of the Declaration of 
Rights on the relations between church and 
state, and the failure to include any method 
for amending the Constitution, except the 
call of a Constitutional Convention in 1795. 
Adams failed to include in his draft any 
method of amendment, not because he re- 
garded it as perfect, but because he thought 
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that the amending power was covered by 
article VII of the Declaration of Rights, 
~e è è the people alone have an incontes- 
tible * * * right to institute government; 
and to reform, alter, or totally change the 
same. * * The convention itself added 
chapter VI, article X, to the effect that a new 
Constitutional Convention could be called in 
1795 if two-thirds of those voting wanted it. 
Referring to this article, Roxbury observed 
that a convention should be made certain 
in 1795; others that the vote should be taken 
within 5, 7, or 10 years; Bellingham thought 
there should be a Constitutional Convention 
regularly every decade. There was a larger 
minority against this article than against 
any other in the Constitution. 

When the time came to vote on this propo- 
sition, in 1795, only a bare majority was in 
favor of a convention. But a convention had 
to be called in 1820 (relying on article VII 
Declaration of Rights, owing to the separate 
statehood of Maine. It was the 1820 conven- 
tion which drafted amendment IX, the regu- 
lar system of amending the Constitution, 
which was accepted by the people in 1821 
and which is still in force, 


VIII. THE RATIFICATION 


The fourth, last and ratifying session of 
the convention met on June 7, 1780, at the 
Brattle Street Church in Boston. At its pre- 
vious session the convention resolved that 
the towns could elect new delegates, if they 
chose, to attend this session; 21 towns availed 
themselves of this privilege and sent 24 new 
members. Braintree, for example, sent Brig- 
adier General Palmer to replace John Adams. 

By the time it met for this last session, the 
convention was fairly desperate to get the 
constitution ratified and a constitutional 
government elected. Out in Berkshire a 
county convention was considering asking 
the General Court “to set them off to a 
neighboring State that has a constitu- 
tion! —e. g., Vermont. 

So the constitutional convention, on the 
day it met, appointed a committee to revise 
and arrange the returns. It was very diffi- 
cult to get members to serve on this com- 
mittee—and no wonder, for the towns’ re- 
turns were in such form that not even an 
IBM machine could have coped with them. 
Hardly any two towns had followed the same 
system of expressing the views of their 
voters. Some, instead of voting for and 
against a specific article of the constitution, 
drafted a substitute and voted on that; and 
as no two towns suggested the same substi- 
tute for a given article, it was impossible to 
determine just what two-thirds of the people 
did want. On the church and state article, 
for instance, many of the objections were on 
the ground that it was too liberal, allowing 
equal rights to Roman Catholies; while the 
others objected that it was not liberal 
enough and gave the General Court the 
power to compel church attendance and 
collect taxes to support the Congregational 
ministry. a 

After checking up on the committee's 
mathematics, I am of the opinion that they 
did considerable juggling of the returns on 
the church and state article (Declaration of 
Rights, art. III) and on the 1795 convention 
article (ch. VI, art. X), to make it appear 
that two-thirds of all-those voting were in 
favor of the entire constitution. But there 
was certainly a majority in favor of those 
two articles as they stood, and, in my opinion, 
a two-thirds majority in favor of all the rest, 
After all, many delegates were present from 
the dissident towns, and they had plenty of 
opportunity to check. They must have been 
persuaded that it was better to gloss over the 
two-thirds requirements for these two ar- 
ticles, in order to get the constitution in 
force, since the process had already taken 4 
years. 

On 15 June 1780, the committee reported 
to the convention and the question was put 


on every article: “Is it your opinion that the 
people have accepted of this article?” Which, 
upon every individual article, passed in the 
affirmative by “a very great majority.” The 
convention then declared “that the people 
of the State of Massachusetts Bay have ac- 
cepted the constitution as it stands in the 
printed form.” Next it decided that the new 
constitution would go into effect. on 25 Octo- 
ber following, and set the 4th of September 
for the election of governor, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and senators, and warned the towns 
to elect their representatives to the general 
court by October 15. 


As it now appeared that the convention's 
labors were drawing to a close, a committee 
was somewhat hastily appointed “to wait 
on the Reverend Dr. Cooper“ (minister of 
the Brattle Street Church), “requesting him 
to close the convention with thanksgiving 
and prayer.’ While waiting for the commit- 
tee to wait on Dr. Cooper, the convention 
passed votes of thanks to Governor Bowdoin, 
Secretary Barrett, and the Brattle Street 
Church, but not, strangely enough, to John 
Adams. The committee appointed to wait 
on Dr. Cooper presently reported that it was 
unable to locate the reverend gentleman at 
such short notice, “whereupon it was moved, 
seconded, and passed that the Reverend 
Peter Thatcher,” delegate from Malden, 
“close the convention with thanksgiving and 
prayer; which service being performed, it 
was moved and seconded that the conven- 
tion be now dissolved; which being put, 
passed in the affirmative.” 

The elections were duly held in September; 
there were no party tickets, but John Han- 
cock and James Bowdoin were candidates 
for governor, and the former won by a 
10-to-1 majority. So on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 25, 1780, 176 years ago today, John Han- 
cock was inaugurated the first Governor of 
the Commonwealth; and at the foot of His 
Excellency's first proclamation appeared for 
the first time the prayer in which we all 
may join, God save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts.” 


Unity in Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of the House 
three press releases issued this week 
bearing fundamentally on the hard 
times that again have beset our farmers. 

The first, from the Department of 
Agriculture, discloses in cold figures the 


_dimensions of the disaster that has 


struck Midwest corn-hog farmers. 
Moreover, this release shows the great 
increase in the charges for marketing 
pork, at the same time hog prices were 
declining. 

In the second release, Mr. Herschel D. 
Newsom, master of the National Grange, 
after a survey in the Corn Belt and 
Great Plains, voices alarm at the drop 
in net farm income, in terms of return 
for good management, 

Mr. Speaker, the third release encom- 
passes a new hope for agriculture. It 
gives an account of a fervent attempt 
to bring farm organizational efforts into 
harmony wherever possible, as Mr. New- 
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som says, “to gain strength in agricul- 
ture through unity.” 

In my mind there is nothing so des- 
perately needed as unity among farmers 
to bring agriculture out of the recession 
that has grown tighter and tighter for 
many months. 

A rather successful attempt has been 
made to divide farmers against them- 
selves, organization against organization, 
commodity against commodity, region 
against region, so that the Nation has 
become confused as to what is good or 
what is bad for agriculture and the total 
economy. I firmly believe that unity 
among farmers will bring understanding 
among our friends in the cities, and then 
we shall see city people and farmers 
working together to establish a farm 
program to stop the disaster that con- 
stantly menaces agriculture and which, 
if not reversed, soon will endanger our 
whole economy and the well-being of all 
Americans. 

Icommend those farm leaders who are 
joined in this effort toward unity. 

The press releases referred to above 
follow: 

[From the Department of Agriculture] 


Charges for marketing pork increased from 
21.5 cents a retail pound in the second quar- 
ter of 1955 to a record high of 25.8 cents in 
the fourth quarter while prices to farmers 
for hogs were decreasing sharply. The United 
States Department of Agriculture made this 
comparison today in a research report on 
pork marketing margins and costs. 

The decline in hog prices from June to 
December 1955 was the largest on record, 
both in dollars and percentage. 

In the last quarter of 1954, the price spread 
between what the consumer paid for pork 
and what the farmer received for hogs 
averaged 23.1 cents per retail pound. The 
spread narrowed to 22.8 cents per pound in 
the first quarter of 1955, and to 21.5 cents 
in the second quarter; then widened sharply 
to 24.7 cents in the third quarter of 1955 and 
to 25.8 in the fourth quarter, the widest 
spread on record. 

Prices for barrows and gilts at Chicago 
dropped from an average of $19.59 per 100 
pounds in June 1955 to $10.73 in December. 
During the same period, marketing charges 
for pork rose by the equivalent of $2.50 per 
100 pounds of live hog. This rise in market- 
ing charges was due largely to a lag in passing 
on to consumers the sharp reduction in prices 
paid to farmers for hogs, rather than to 
higher marketing costs. It is not unusual 
for changes in retail prices to lag behind 
changes in wholesale and farm prices. 

This study covered the period from 
January 1949 through January 1956. During 
the first week of April 1956, the average 
prices of barrows and gilts at Chicago 
reached $15.24 per 100 pounds, an increase 
of $3.77 per 100 pounds since January 1956. 
For the first quarter of 1956, the farm-to-re- 
tail margin narrowed by 2.6 cents a retail 
pound of pork. The slaughtering of hogs de- 
clined 7 percent below the fourth quarter of 
1955. The improvement in hog prices in the 
first quarter of 1956 was also associated with 
an expanded pork and Tard purchase program 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, promotional efforts, and publication of 
8 data on price spreads and marketing 
costs. 

The price spread between farmer and 
consumer has widened in most recent years, 
the Department reported. In 1947, the 
spread averaged 17.5 cents per retail pound, 
a record high up to that time, and it in- 
creased to an average of 23.7 for 1955, another 
record high average. Marketing costs have 
risen substantially during this long-run 
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Perlod, and these costs are refiected in the 

ng price spreads. Furthermore, hog 

Prices have tended to be much more sensi- 

in recent years to increases in market 
Supplies. 

The report presents six detailed examples 
Of the costs of marketing hogs and pork from 
farm to consumer, together with the dis- 
tribution of the consumer's dollar among the 
farmers and the marketing agencies. 

A copy of the report, “Pork Marketing 

and Costs,” Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 711, may be obtained from the Office 
at Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


[From the National Grange] 

Net farm income, in terms of return for 
N, management, in many areas of the 

ation is off to an “alarming degree,” ac- 

Ing to Herschel D. Newsom, Master of 
the National Grange. 

The Grange, Newsom reports, has been 
Pulling together recent farm income statis- 
tics for use as a basis for determining its 
of dations and activities in the field 
f farm legislation. A sample of Corn Belt 
a income trends, as shown by official 
arm account records, is as follows: : 


Average net farm-management returns per 
farm by years in central Illinois 


Type of farm | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
—A— — —— 
ene 4 A A1 
-10 cattle dars... 13 8 4 703 
„ eS See, Peet ee eae 

Loss. 


at farm Income return is a figure reached 
ter all farm operating expenses are paid 
after deductions are made for interest 
an labor, Interest is charged at the rate 
F 4 percent on capital invested in land, and 
as the rate of 5 percent for other capital in- 
debe Family labor is calculated at the 
te of $185 per month. 
Statistics from other Corn Belt and Great 
tual areas are equally alarming, although 
Situation is not as serious in the eastern 
2 western farming communities, the 
Tange leader said. 
fold. concern,” he concluded, “is two- 
that first, it is simply not fair nor right 
m t farm people represent the only segment 
Our national economy that is not ex- 
the cing the greatest wave of prosperity 
is country has ever known; second, there 
real danger of the agricultural depression 
It. g to other segments of the economy. 
3 05 only a question of how long farmers 
ust remain before the unhealthy 
bop tom of a general recession begin to 
N. up in the barometers that indicate the 
atlon's economic health.“ 
It is the position of the National Grange 
t the Nation cannot afford to risk the 
Possibility of a general recession—or worse. 


[From the National Grange] 


In a fervent attempt to bring farm organ- 
pone efforts into harmony wherever 
ible, the National Grange has joined 
N th the other major farm organizations in 
I 88esting periodic joint meetings of policy- 
evel officials of these organizations. 
far? first meeting in a series of meetings 
t planned will be held in the Grange 
el g in early June. It will involve ofi- 
an of the Farm Bureau, the National 
the e, the National Farmers Union, and 
tives ational Council of Farmer Coopera- 


ag bechel D. Newsom, master of the Grange, 
of la ant, this is an extension of the efforts 
Organization to gain strength in agri- 
Sulture through unity. 
It's impossible, of course, to reconcile 
many of the policies of the national farm or- 
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ganizations. This is because these policies 
are spelled out by the delegate bodies of 
these organizations. Still, if the farm mi- 
nority is going to cope with the power of 
other groups it must present a united front 
wherever possible. 

“The Grange,” Newsom continued, “has 
been working hand-in-hand not only with 
the other general farm organizations wher- 
ever possible, but with numerous com- 
modity_and cooperative groups over a period 
of years and we intend to continue these 
wholesome relationships,” the Indiana 
farmer concluded. 


Bishop Jules B. Jeanmard Resigns After 
38 Years as Catholic Leader in South- 
west Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
resignation of the Most Rev. Jules B. 
Jeanmard as bishop of the diocese of 
Lafayette, in the Third Congressional 
District of Louisiana, centers attention 
upon a long and distinguished service 
rendered to the Catholic Church and to 
the spiritual life of the historical Aca- 
dian area of southwest Louisiana. 


Announcement that Bishop Jeanmard 
had tendered his resignation in the 38th 
year of his bishopric, owing to ill health, 
was made from Washington by the Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, apos- 
tolic delegate to the United States, fol- 
lowing acceptance by Pope Pius XII. 

Nearing his 77th birthday and enter- 
ing his 53d year in the priesthood, Bishop 
Jeanmard has been in charge of the 
Lafayette see since bringing to the 
Evangeline country of Louisiana the first 
bishopric in its history when the diocese 
of Lafayette, proportionally the second 
most Catholic diocese in the United 
States, was created in 1918 by papal de- 
cree. He was the first Louisianian to be 
appointed to the high office of bishop 
in the Catholic Church and the second 
native son of the Evangeline country to 
be ordained as priest. After his ordina- 
tion in 1903, and before reaching the 
canonical age of 24, he established an 
outstanding record in important posts in 
the archdiocese of New Orleans. 

Bishop Jeanmard will be succeeded by 
the present auxiliary bishop of the 
Lafayette diocese, the Most Rev. Maurice 
Schexnayder, also a native of Louisiana, 
who was born at Wallace in the parish— 
county—of St. John the Baptist, and 
studied for the priesthood at St. Bene- 
dict in Baltimore and in Rome, Italy, 
where he was ordained in April of 1925 
for the archdiocese of New Orleans. 
His first assignment was as assistant 
pastor at Plaquemines, La., from which 
post he moved to Louisiana State Uni- 
versity where he became chaplain of 
Catholic students. After 17 years of 
notable service at the university he was 
named pastor of St. Francis De Sales 
Church, at Houma, La., remaining there 
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until 1951 when he was consecrated as 
the first auxiliary bishop in the Lafa- 
yette diocese and was assigned to St. 
Michael's Church at Crowley, La., where 
he is presently serving as pastor. 

Formal ceremonies are to be con- 
ducted at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Evangelist, at Lafayette, on May 24, at 
which time Bishop Schexnayder will take 
over the leadership of the diocese. 
Bishop Jeanmard will continue to re- 
side at the bishop's house in Lafayette. 

As southwest Louisiana, with great 
natural resources and so many other 
advantages, has steadily grown and de- 
veloped, so has the diocese of Lafayette 
kept pace in religious growth under the 
direction and inspiration of Bishop 
Jeanmard. A few of the statistics which 
so well record this progress show that 
in 1918, when Bishop Jeanmard was as- 
signed to the newly created diocese, it 
had a Catholic population of 152,000 
while the figure for 1955 was 350,000. In 
1918 there were 48 church parishes in the 
diocese, which number had grown to 123 
last year, and the enrollment of students 
in the Catholic schools of the diocese in- 
creased from 5,628 to 19,875. Of special 
significance and importance has been the 
establishment of so many new institu- 
tions in the diocese under the guiding 
hand of Bishop Jeanmard—churches, 
schools, hospitals, orphanage, seminary, 
Catholic Student Center of Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute of Lafayette, monas- 
tery, retreat house, bishop’s house— 
contributing to the spiritual and physical 
welfare of thousands of our citizens, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic. 

Commenting editorially on the resig- 
nation of Bishop Jeanmard, the South- 
west Louisiana Register, official news- 
paper of the diocese of Lafayette, said: 

END OF AN EAA 

They say “the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.” Certainly family-life lovers 
of southwest Louisiana confirm this. But if 
it is so, then even more surely does the hand 
that consecrates rule a diocese. 

A bishop is the father, guide, shepherd, 
and friend to his people. He communicates 
life, he dispenses goodness, he touches every 
member of his flock, whether through the 
sacred oils of Holy Thursday rushed by run- 
ner to every parish for baptisms, the last 
anointing, or the like; or through the priests 
whom he sends out in his name, christed by 
himself, to knead the souls of the people into 
a likely dough, a new paste of the Lord; or 
through his teaching, in his letters and ser- 
mons, in his pouring on of the spirit of truth 
in confirmation; or just through his courage 
and consistency in face of terribly trying 
problems, vexing personalities, and contrary 
situations of every sampling. 

Bishops have a crucifying lot. They suf- 
fer for their people. Not theirs merely the 
public appearances, the processions, the din- 
ners, and the programs. They are lineal de- 
scendants of the Apostles, and all of these 
Apostles knew martyrdom. But as glorious 
as suffering is, a person gets tired and wants 
to rest and just live a bit. 

Thirty-seven years is longer than most of 
Bishop Jules Jeanmard’s spiritual children 
have been alive. He has been a bishop that 
long, a priest 53 years, and a child of God 
for 77. 

Think of all the masses and psalms and 
absolutions; think of the decisions and 
plans; think of the joys and the disappoint- 
ments of so many years in the life of a man 
who has been the bishop of a new diocese 
almost longer than any other bishop in the 
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country. Then consider how difficult it ts 
for a man to decide to retire, and you will 
know how these years have weighed on the 
shoulders of one of the youngest men ever to 
be named a bishop in the United States of 
America. That, of course, was in 1918. Look 
around you and see the results of these 
nearly four decades of pastoral zeal. 

Someone once said that when a man re- 
tires from being a pastor he can then become 
a priest. What they meant was that now- 
adays pastoral responsibilities for adminis- 
tration, office work, correspondence, finances, 
personalities, and pressing decisions make 
life extremely complicated. The priesthood 
itself would be far more direct, personal, and 
sacramental. Bishop Jeanmard has kept 
both facets of his priestly work on a high 
level and his flock has loved him immensely. 
“He is one of us,” we have often sald. It may 
be possible now for him to enjoy his priest- 
hood, to administer rather than adminis- 
trate, to pray rather than program. 

Most of the residents of this diocese have 
been confirmed by Bishop Jeanmard; prac- 
tically all of them have in baptism been 
anointed with oil consecrated by him; most 
of the native priests were ordained by him; 
he is known from the blessings of schools, 
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churches, and other institutions. He ls the 
father of a flock. The devotion and loyalty 
of a people remain with him as he relin- 
quishes the reins of the diocese to another 
zealous son of the South. Ad multos annos, 
Bishop. 


Tabulation of Public Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
February of this year I prepared a ques- 
tionnaire of public opinion on many is- 
sues and questions of national impor- 
tance for circulation in the 15th Con- 
gressional District of Ohio, which I have 
the honor to represent. When I under- 
took the task, it was my desire to obtain 
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a random sample of opinion which might 
demonstrate local feelings on these is- 
sues and questions. A total of 4,435 of 
the questionnaires were returned to me 
by April 1 and were tabulated. 

The 15th Congressional District of 
Ohio is in many ways typical of America. 
Its interests are diverse. It has farms, 
large and small. There are located there 
many factories engaged in the produc- 
tion of a multitude of products. The 
area is a storehouse of natural resources. 
The people are thinking people, vitally 
interested in the affairs of the day. 
Since the people of these seven counties 
have such diversified interests, it is my 
feeling that the answers are those of 
typical Americans, free from the ex- 
tremes of sectionalism and provincial- 
ism. I regard their answers as a source 
of valuable guidance on various issues as 
they are considered. Others in the Con- 
gress may also share my great interests 
in the results of this poll. 


The tabulation is as follows: 


Total Number Per 
vote favoring been 
1. Do you support the Bricker amendment to void treaties insofar as they would abridge the sovereignty of the United States?. 3, 60% 2,916 
2. Do you favor T voting age from 21 to 18? 4,340 1,657 
3. Do you favor a constitutional amendment which would prevent the Federal Government from spending more than it receives in revenues 
Aar sem r tee 4. 2 3, 132 
4. Are you in agreement with the t foreign policy of the United Sta 3, 540 1, 880 
5. Do you la vob the admission of munist China to the United Nations 4,222 340 
6. Do you favor continuation of technical assistance to underdeveloped nations? 2. 973 1, URS 
7. Do you favor continuation of military assistance to friendly nations”... knee ene ne ee nee none ene eeewen 3, 875 2, 847 
8. Il answers to questions 6 and 7 are es“, where do you think aid should be concentrated? 3 
Increase (1,307—60.5 percent) or decrease (851—39.5 percent) aid to Asia, 
Increase (638—30.8 t) or decrease (1.43889. 2 percent) aid to Europe. 
9. Should we continue the United States Information Agency which furnishes information about our Nation and its polictes to other countries“ 3,96 2, 
10, Do you favor the creation of an Academy of Foreign Service by our Government to train future diplomats’... ._.. 2 3.707 2. 
Do you favor Federal aid to education for the construction of public school buildings to be supported by additional tax measures? 4, 225 2 
4, 187 1, 
4, 220 2 
3, 986 2, 
De Ia irs x 
$ you 
17, Do you favor the reduction from age 65 7211 2 
18, Do you favor the construction of additional public housing units? 3 85⁰ 1. 
19. Which do you favor: 


farm 
a) Price support 
b) Price support 


24. 
25. 
26. 
2, 
2s, 
2, 
30. 
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The Cyprus Question and the Banishment 
of Archbishop Makarios 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orp a thoughtful analysis of the signifi- 
cance of British action in banishing 
Archbishop Makarios from his native 
land on charges that he substituted for 
himself duties of a political leader in 


place of his religious responsibilities. 
The implications of this incident are a 
sharp reminder that the cause of free- 
dom and democracy is constantly being 
challenged. We can little afford to take 
its universal appeal for granted or to 
turn a deaf ear and unseeing eyes 
whether it is imperiled at home or 
abroad. The statement, made by Mr. 
A. Nicholas Soufras, president of the 
Federation of Hellenic Societies, Inc., 
follows: : 

STATEMENT OF FEDERATION OF HELLENIC 

SOCIETIES, INC., DETROIT, MICH. 

In arresting Archbishop Makarios, primate 
of the Greek Orthodox Church and national 
leader of the Greek Cypriots, and banishing 
him from his native land without trial, the 
British have committed an act which will 


forever remain a stigma in our civilization, 
No British excuse will ever suffice to justify 
or erase this opprobrium from the minds of 
civilized people. Former Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee aptly. said in the House of 
Lords, touching off shouts of approval, “Hit- 
ler could do it. Stalin could do it. But 
Britain could not do it.” 

Even the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
demned the British action. Addressing the 
House of Lords, the archbishop, Dr. Geo 
Fisher, shattered the Government's pretext 
that Archbishop Makarios was banished De 
cause he disregarded his religious duties and 
assumed those of a political leader. Sal 
Dr. Fisher, “Archbishop Makarios was con- 
tinuing a tradition of the past when onc? 
again he identified the leadership of nis 
church with a struggle for political freedom. 
Indeed, the Archbishop of Canterbury shows 
a clear understanding, not yet grasped PY 
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the Western World, of the role of the Greek 
urch in the political life of the Hellenic 
World. 

The Western World does not usually un- 
derstand that, in the black days following 
the fall of the Greek Byzantine Empire to 
the Ottomans in the 15th century, there 
Was only the church to look to for leadership. 
The church kept alive the.spark of freedom 
and the Greek spirit throughout the cen- 

, and finally, on March 25, 1821, it was 
op Germanos who raised the banner of 
revolution at the monastery of Agia 

vra. The struggle that began on that 
historic day ended 8 years later with victory 
and independence for part of Greece. 

Similarly, during the long years of the oc- 
Cupation of Cyprus by alien powers, it was 
Only natural that the Greek Church, true 
to its traditions and responsibilities, should 

e leadership for the struggle to gain 

Uberty for the people of the island. 

The representative character of the 
church's role is clearly seen from the fact 
that the Archbishop of Cyprus, also Ethnarch 
head of the Ethnarchy, which is the Cypriot 
National Council), is elected by democratic 


For those well-meaning persons who 
t d like to understand the Cyprus ques- 
ion, a very brief historical sketch may not 
be amiss 


When for the first time the name of 

appears in history, it is mentioned 

as being a Greek isiand and part of Greece, 

ving the same culture, the same religion, 
and the same traditions and sentiments. 

The sovereignty of the island, particularly 
After the fall of the Greek Byzantine Em- 
Pire, has had a checkered history. Cyprus 
finally ceded to Great Britain by Turkey 
u 1878. The deal was then characterized by 
Gladstone as “a thieves’ bargain.” - After 

key entered World War I on the side 

Of the Central Powers, Britain annexed the 
d in 1914, and Turkey recognized this 
xation and relinquished all claims as to 
ultimate status of Cyprus by articles 16 
and 20 of the Treaty of Lausanne, signed on 
y 24 1923. In 1925, Cyprus was made a 
= tish Crown Colony—the only colony in 


From the earliest days of British rule, the 
Greek Cypriots, constituting four-fifths of 
the island’s half-million population, never 
Ceased demanding their right of self-deter- 
Mination. 

Said Winston S. Churchill in 1907, then 
Colonial Under-Secretary, “I think it is only 
Natural that the Cypriot people, who are of 
Greek descent, should regard their incorpora- 
On with what may be called their mother 
Country as an ideal to be earnestly, devoutly, 
and fervently cherished. Such a feeling is 
an example of the patriotic devotion which 
80 nobly characterizes the Greek Nation.“ 

z But Britain now contends that Cyprus can- 

oe be allowed self-deternzination because of 
trategic necessities. 

* Is it not a fact that the Greek Government 

ant openly stated that it will give Britain 
u facilities for defense in Cyprus, or any 

G of Greek territory? Is it not a fact that 

Teece is a member of NATO, and as 
duch, the Greek Government is prepared to 
Offer full facilities to other NATO powers 
also, besides Great Britain? 

But then the British argue that Greece 

Unstable for compete confidence. Writes 
Francis Noel-Baker, MP, in the Manchester 

dian, October 2, 1954; Surely the whole 
have no more reliable ally on the continent 
1 Europe. There is no people less likely to 
neutralists, or to allow themselves to be 

awn behind the Iron Curtain, II we can- 
not trust Greece. we might as well write off 
r ae friends in Europe and turn neutralists 

ves,” 


War history of the Greeks proves that we, 
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As to Turkey's demands: One is compelled 
to be reminded of the traditional British in- 
triguery: In their refusal to abandon the 
Northwest forts and trading posts, which had 
been ceded to the United States at the end of 
the Revolutionary War, were not the British 
savagely encouraging the Indians to massa- 
cre oncoming settlers? Turkey, despite Brit- 
ish schemes and machinations, has no 
lawful claim on Cyprus because. whatever 
rights she might have had, she relinquished 
all her claims as to the ultimate status of 
Cyprus by the aforesaid Treaty of Lausanne. 

In conclusion, how can Cyprus be used 
by the British for defense of the eastern 
Mediterranean in the proclaimed cause of 
liberty and democracy when the people of 
the island are consistently denled their own 
national liberty? 

The fact is that in the name of imperial 
defense, a colonial dispute has been per- 
mitted by British obstinacy and diplomatic 
intrigue to develop into an international 
crisis, which threatens the very existence of 
NATO in the eastern Mediterranean, 

Would our Government be true to our 
American traditions and principles if it fails 
to take a firm stand and support the right 
of the Greek Cypriots to self-determination? 

Let us heed the warning of an early great 
American sage: “Those, who would give up 
essential liberty to purchase a little tem- 
porary safety, deserve neither liberty nor 
safety.” 

A. NICHOLAS SOUFRAS, 
President, 


University of Illinois Dedicates New 
College of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
very impressive ceremony from April 
11 to 14 the University of Hlinois dedi- 
cated its new building which will house 
the college of law. 

For some 20 years this building had 
been the dream of Dean Albert J. Harno, 
the college of law faculty, and many of 
its alumni, including this speaker. This 
dedication was the culmination of this 
dream. 

All of us know that buildings in them- 
selves do not make great scholars nor 
embryo lawyers. However, they do make 
possible more adequate background for 
the student and better conditions under 
which the faculty may teach and the 
student body study. 

The University of Illinois needed this 
new building badly. It had been housed 
in the building which had been the 
University of Ilinois Law School for 
almost 50 years. The school has ex- 
panded tremendously in recent years. 
The capacity of the school for additional 
students had become highly limited. 

At this time I would like to pay trib- 
ute to Dean Harno, who has been dean 
of the law school for more than 25 years. 
There is no more highly respected nor 
able dean of a law school in the entire 
country. He has been meticulcus in the 
choice of those on his faculty. He has 
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urged them to be scholarly in their 
teaching. He has urged the students to 
be diligent in their studies. This man 
has left an impact upon the university 
and the law school which will be remem- 
bered long after he has departed from 
the scene. 

On Saturday, the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, Earl War- 
ren, gave the convocation address and 
received on honorary degree of doctor 
of law, as did Judge Walter C. Lindley 
of the United States Circuit of Appeals 
for the Circuit comprising Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Indiana. 

Ths was a great occasion in the his- 
tory of the University of Ilinois. In 
recent years the university has had an 
intensive building program in the den- 
tal school, the medical school, and now 
the law school. It has become preemi- 
nent in the graduate school field. It 
intends to hold that position through 
the coming years. 

Mr. Speaker, I append herewith the 
building dedication program for the new 
college of law building, g on 
Wednesday, April 11, and ending on the 
evening of April 13: 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, COLLEGE oF Law, 
BUILDING DEDICATION PROGRAM, APRIL 1114, 
1956 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11, 1956 

6:30 p. m.: Seventh annual college of law 
recognition banquet, honoring student 
achievement for the year, ballroom of Illini 
Union Building. - 

THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1956 

10:15 a. m—4:45 p. m.: Colloquium: The 
Advocate at Mid-Century, auditorium of the 
law building. 

Morning session 

The Advocate as a Counselor, Thurman 
Arnold, Arnold, Fortas and Porter, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Advocate in the Trial Court, Joseph O. 
Hutcheson, Jr., Chief Judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 

Ajternoon session 

The Advocate Before Administrative 
Agencies, Justin Miller, McClean, Salisbury, 
Petty and McClean (of counsel), Los An- 

eles. 

: The Advocate as a Lawnraker: The Advo- 

cate in the Reviewing Courts, Walter V. 

Schaefer, Justice of the Supreme Court of 

Ilinols. - 

The Advocate as a Lawmaker: The Advo- 
cate’s Role in Legislation, William L. 
Springer, Member of Congress. 

6:30 p. m.: College of law alumni dinner, 
Champaign Country Club. 

2 FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1956 

9:30 a. m-3:15 p. m.: Colloquium: Law 
and Society, auditorium of the law build- 
ing. 

Morning session 

Law and Social Change in a Democratic 
Society, Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., judge of 
United States District Court, Boston; Roger 
J. Traynor, justice of Supreme Court of Cal- 
Hornia; Denis W. Brogan, professor of politi- 
cal science, Cambridge University, England; 
George A. Miller visiting professor of politi- 
cal science, University of Illinois. 

Afternoon session 

Role of the Law School in a Democratic 
Society, Herbert F. Goodrich, judge of 
3 States Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit. 

Law and the Growth of International So- 
ciety, Alf Ross, professor of law, University 
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of Copenhagen, Denmark; George A. Miller 
visiting professor of law, University of Ili- 
nois. 

4 p. m.: Final arguments in the Frederick 
Green moot court competition, before the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of Illinois; 
auditorium of the law building. 

6:30 p. m.: Dinner for delegates of law 
schools, Illini Union Building; Speaker, A. 
James Casner, professor of law, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1 

SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1956 


10 a. m.: Convocation; University auditor- 
tum. 

Greetings: James G. Thomas, president of 
the Law Alumni Association; Thomas S. 
Edmonds, president of Illinois State Bar 
Association; E. Smythe Gambrell, president 
of American Bar Association; Maurice T. Van 
Hecke, president of Association of American 
Law School; Harry B. Hershey, chief justice 
of Supreme Court of Illinois; William G. 
Stratton, Governor of Illinois 

Convocation address: Earl Warren, Chief 
Justice of the United States. à 

Conferring of honorary degrees. 

12:15 p. m.: The dedication: Procession to 
the law building. 

Presentation of the building: Herbert B. 
Megran, president of the board of trustees. 

Acceptance of the building: Albert J. 
Harno, dean of the college of law, 


The Reluctant Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp an editorial of 
April 16 commending President Eisen- 
hower on vetoing the grab-bag farm bill. 
It is reassuring and heartening to note 
the logic of this editorial coming from a 
paper that certainly is not politically 
motivated: 

THE RELUCTANT VETO 


President Eisenhower has done the right 
thing in coupling his veto of the grab-bag 
farm bill with a plan to improve farm income 
through administrative action and with a 
plea for prompt repassage of the soll bank. 
Obviously the Chief Executive did not reach 
a decision involving such turbulent politi- 
cal implications without a great deal of soul- 
searching. The farm income slump is seri- 
ous, and it could easily affect the remainder 
of the economy. There were strong induce- 
ments for Mr, Eisenhower to wink at fixed 
90-percent price supports and other obnox- 
ious portions of the bill in order to obtain 
approval of the soil bank and assist farm 
income. Nevertheless, as he said yesterday, 
“because the good features of the bill are 
combined with so much that would be detri- 
mental to farmers’ welfare, to sign it would 
be to retreat rather than advance toward a 
brighter future for our farm families.” 

We cannot help feeling that the President's 
courage in sticking to principle will win him 
more respect than he would have obtained 
by yielding to expediency, particularly since 
he shows full awareness of the farm plight. 
His message makes clear his feeling that a 
reversion to 90-percent supports, in company 
with a mischievous dual parity system and 
mandatory support for feed grains, would 
have aggravated that plight in the long run. 
Many Members of Congress who voted for 
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the omnibus bill out of desperation must rec- 
ognize this. Certainly it is wise for the ad- 
ministration to take positive steps to alle- 
viate the farm income squeeze. There will 
be considerable reassurance in Mr. Eisen- 
nower's announcement that basic crops will 
be supported at a level of at least 8214 per- 
cent of parity in 1956, that the dairy support 
level will be increased and that $400 million 
will be available in the next fiscal year for 
support of perishables. Two-dollar wheat 
and $1.50 corn, which the President promises, 
are above present average prices, These 
guaranties are a sensible exercise of the dis- 
cretionary powers under the 1954 act and 
do not involve writing higher mandatory 
supports into law. 

At the same time it is well to recognize 
that such administrative measures for relief 
are a stopgap which does not get at the basic 
causes of depressed prices. The soil bank 
is one constructive means of removing lands 
from production so that the accumulation 
of surpluses may be reduced. It is a non- 
controversial plan, and one which we hope 
Congress will consider again promptly and 
without vindictiveness. Mr. Eisenhower has 
sidestepped what added up to a political 
effort to put him on the spot with a bill 
which contained measures that legislators 
knew he would find unacceptable; he has 
taken steps to improve the farm income sit- 
uation and has appealed soberly for passage 
of an unadorned soil bank that could come 
into operation in time to affect fall crops. 
We trust that this time Congress will forego 
the temptations of election year politics to 
permit a start on the sort of approach that 
will help relieve rather than complicate the 
agricultural dilemma, 


Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement from the information 
department of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Association: 

Cuicaco, ILL, April 16—The American 
Farm Bureau Federation Executive Commit- 
tee, meeting in Chicago today, declared that 
President Eisenhower's veto of the Omnibus 
Farm Bill provides Congress another oppor- 
tunity at this session to adopt sound farm 
legislation, 

The executive committee said: 

“President Eisenhower's action in vetoing 
the farm bill is based on sound economic 
principles. Farmers recognize and resent 
obvious efforts to make farm program legis- 
lation a political football, 

“Congress still has the opportunity and 
responsibility to adopt a workable farm bill 
that will carry out the objectives of adjusting 
production to market demand and of ex- 
panding markets at home and abroad. 

“Farmers need a sound soil bank plan, free 
of counteracting production-stimulating pro- 
visions, 

“This farm bill would have marked a re- 
turn to the price-fixing policies that have 
played a major part in creating price-de- 
pressing surpluses. It would have made 
more difficult the expansion of markets for 
farm products in the United States and in 
foreign countries. 
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“Among the most objectionable features 
contained in the bill are: (1) Continuation 
of fixed 90 percent price supports, (2) double 
standard method of computing parity prices, 
(3) the mandatory three-price domestic 
dumping plan for wheat. 

“Instead of helping farmers to get a high 
net income for their products, these pro- 
visions nullified other parts of the bill that 
might have helped adjust agricultural pro- 
duction to effective market demand. Farm- 
ers’ incomes will not be in balance with the 
rest of the economy unless and until farm 
surpluses are removed and current produc- 
tion is in line with current demand, 

“A principal objective of the soil bank 1s 
to shrink the overexpanded agricultural 
plant. In contrast this bill would have en- 
couraged production of wasteful and market- 
breaking surpluses, 

“The provision to dump wheat domesti- 
cally would have adversely affected the price 
of all feed grains, as well as cattle, hogs: 
sheep, dairy and poultry products, This 
would have aggravated an already serious 
situation in this regard. 

“Likewise, the multiple price plans might 
have caused widespread retaliation by other 
countries, loss of foreign markets, and cre- 
ated interntional ill will. 

“To repeat and compound these errors 
would have foredoomed the opportunity to 
deal successfully with these problems in the 
future, : 

“In addition to income-depressing sur- 
pluses, farmers are confronted with in 
costs of production, increased distribution 
charges and some loss of markets. ‘There is 
a pressing need for vigorous efforts in all 
four of these fields of activity.” 

The executive committee of the federation 
is composed of Charles B. Shuman, president; 
Walter Randolph, vice president, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; and board members—Herbert 
W. Voorhees, president of the New Jersey 
Farm Bureau, Trenton, N. J.; Hassil Schenck. 
president, Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; George H. Wilson, Clarks- 
burg, Calif; and R. Flake Shaw, executive 
vice president, North Carolina Farm Bureau 
Federation, Greensboro, N. C. 

The federation has a membership of 
1,600,000 farm families in 48 States and 
Puerto Rico and is by far the largest general 
farm organization in the Nation. 

* 


Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Monday forenoon, April 16, about 2 hours 
before I learned the President had ve- 
toed the farm bill, I delivered to him by 
special messenger, the following letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Presipent: I am quite certain 
you will remember all that took place during 
the fall of 1952, when at your request, the 
writer was called to Denver, Colo., to debat® 
the 90 percent of parity question vs. flex- 
ible parity with a member of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in your presence- 
I need not remind you of your decision 
of the outcome of that debate, but will only 
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say it was most gratifying to a great ma- 
jority of our farmers, and was reflected in 
election of 1952. Hence, as a humble 
resentative of the American people, I 
feel dutybound to again speak out on this 
Subject which is of such great importance to 
every American, as well as to our farmers. 
I sincerely hope you will sign the farm bill 
because: 


1. The farmer's dollar is now worth only 80 
dents at the counter, which our American 
®conomy cannot long endure. 

2. The 90 percent of parity provision would 

ediately raise farmer income, hence 
their purchasing power and in turn would 
efit industries and labor, now and over 
long pull. 
- When the American farmer dollar buys 
100 cents worth at the counter, he buys over 

ce as many doliar’s worth of processed 
and manufactured goods on an average than 

Other Americans per capita. 

4. Most everyone favors the soil bank pro- 

on. for obvious reasons. 

5. The bill embodies about 90 percent of 

ur own nine point farm program, both 
in Principle and purpose. 

6. The American people are today spend- 
ing on an average of less than 24 percent of 
their income for food, which is less than 
at any time in our history, except when a 
Number of foods were subsidized during 
orld War II. We must weigh a slight price 

in finished goods against millions 
Of jobs now in jeopardy. 

7. When the threat of lower prices of raw 

Ucts is eliminated, then the thousands 
Processors and manufacturers of raw prod- 
ucts will know they can safely purchase a 

s supply of their raw products needs 
(amounting to billions of dollars annually) 
Without financial loss if the parity provi- 
Sions now in the bill are maintained. For 

Past 3 years they have been buying from 
hand to mouth, either from the producer or 

the Government surpluses, due to the 
threat of lower raw product prices under 
the flexible parity proposal, which is the 
cause for the piling up of surpluses 
Government warehouses and grain bins, 
ad of being purchased and stored by 
Private rs and manufacturers, as 
Should be, and will be if the parity support 
ns in the farm bill are made law 
by your signature. 
i Therefore, I plead with you to sign the 
arm bill. 


Respectfully, 
Ben F. JENSEN. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, may I say that I 
to no man in the high regard and 
Tespect I hold for our great President, 
but I, too, have a duty to perform and 
à conscience to satisfy and live with by 
Voting my honest convictions on every 
question which comes before Congress, 
Cluding this veto message. For these 
ms and for the reasons set out in 
My letter of April 16 to the President, I 
Cannot find it in my heart to sustain the 
President's veto of the farm bill. 


Some Aspects of Law in the Atomic Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 
Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 


April 16, the northeastern regional meet- 
of the American Bar Association 
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asked me to discuss some aspects of law 
in the atomic age. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of that address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Some ASPECTS oF LAW IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
(Address of Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico) 

I appreciate the opportunity to talk this 
morning to you members of the bar. It is 
hardly a unique experience for me as a lay- 
man to address a group of lawyers. Well over 
one-half of the Members of the United States 
Senate are members of the legal profession 
and I find occasion to talk with and to them 
at times. My task this morning, however, 
does present a novel opportunity, for I plan 
to discuss with you some of the problems 
which as lawyers you will face in the atomic 
age. I will be pleased if at the conclusion 
of my remarks you are convinced that a man 
cannot live for a lifetime as a business man, 
farmer, and public official without absorbing 
portions of the learned advice of his coun- 
sel 


Until the passage of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, the interest of the organized bar in 
the development of the Nation's atomic en- 
ergy program was almost nonexistent. With 
a few notable exceptions the legal profession 
gave scant attention to this most important 
matter, and the contributions which lawyers 
customarily make to public affairs here 
lagged behind that which accompanied other 
current developments. That atomic en- 
ergy prior to 1954 had a limited impact upon 
the law is understandable in the light of 
the conditions of the predominantly Govern- 
ment-financed operations which then ex- 
isted. Only the patent bar to a limited ex- 
tent and the lawyers for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and its principal contractors 
had a real professional interest in the sub- 


ect. 

: This is not the situation today. The 1954 
act opened the door to private initiative 
and set the framework for the development 
of a complex atomic energy industry. Law- 
yers can no longer remain detached or aloof, 
and it is not surprising to find the bar now 
playing an interested and substantial role 
in the growth of the country’s program for 


the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Thus, 


the American Bar Association now has a 
special committee on atomic energy, and at 
its last annual meeting received some one- 
half dozen papers dealing with atomic-energy 
matters. The organized bar associations of 
the cities of New York and Chicago have 
nave active committees on atomic energy 
law. The Federal Bar Association last fall 
conducted a 2-day briefing session in Wash- 
ington on atomic energy, attended to capac- 
ity by lawyers from all sections of the coun- 
try. Leading law schools now conduct sem- 
inars on legal problems in atomic energy. 
The Bar Journals and Law Reviews contain 
an increasing number of articles on the sub- 
ject. The current issue of Duke Univer- 
sity’s Law and Contemporary Problems is 
devoted entirely to legal problems in the 
development of atomit power. I have been 
informed that a forthcoming issue of the 
Texas Law Journal will also be devoted en- 
the subject. 
a Choke approaches have been taken 
toward the subject of atomic energy and its 
legal problems. One extreme has been that 
atomic energy has brought about a strange 
„brave new world” with an entirely difer- 
ent set of problems than exist in any other 
field, and given rise to a separate body of 
atomic energy law capable of being under- 
stood only by an esoteric group of specialists. 
The other extreme is that atomic energy 
problems are no different from any others 
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and can be dealt with accordingly under tra- 
ditional patterns. 

I prefer a middle course which recognizes 
pragmatically that there are some unique as- 
pects present, but also recognizes the feasi- 
bility of applying and adapting traditional 
doctrine to these new situations. Thus, we 
may hope to approach the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in the pattern of normal pri- 
vate enterprise, recognizing that there will 
be unique aspects in this field which give rise 
to an active role by the Government. 

The uniqueness of atomic energy lies in its 
nature and in its sources in uranium and 
thorium metals. Here is a new natural re- 
source of substantial proportions, capable of 
destruction in devastating proportions, but 
capable also of achieving the more abun- 
dant life for all mankind. 


property. 
And I can assure you that the accountability 
for this material even transcends that to 
which normal Government-issued property 
is subject. 

Seriously though, we are dealing with — 
more problems than that of Government 
property in the narrow sense. We are denl- 
ing with a Government-owned, contractor- 
operated industry of very large proportions. 
We are also dealing with a paraliel-growing, 
privately financed industry which will oper- 
ate under Government regulation. At the 
present time we are in a transition stage 
with the Government acting as a proprietor, 
promoter, and regulator. 

The legal problems of atomic energy stem 
from these Government roles. I want to 
emphasize this morning the newer problems 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, par- 
ticularly in the privately financed develop- 
ment of atomic energy. 

However, I would stress that a very sub- 
stantial part of the atomic industry is still 
Government financed. The big money is 
still being expended here. From a legal 
standpoint, there are a number of unique 
problems in this neglected field of the law. 
We have a new institution called a “Gov- 
ernment Prime Contractor” whose opera- 
tions are a sort of hybrid between private 
industry and direct Government operations, 
We have rather unique types of contrattual 
arrangements with these prime contractors 
and subcontractors that do not fit standard 
forms. But more of that some other time. 

or concern to the lawyer is the 
fact that privately financed atomic energy 
activity is a regulated business—necessarily 
so because of two principal characteristics: 
first, the potential hazard to public health 
and safety which is involved, and, second, 
the presence of a paramount concern for 
the interests of the common defense and 
security. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
provides the broad outline of a plan for the 
control of essential materials and facilities. 
In general, the control scheme adopted has 
two main features: (1) A system of licens- 
ing which permits a review of proposed ac- 
tivities and the imposition of such condi- 
tions as may be deemed necessary, and (2) 
continuing supervision of a licensee through 
the conditions and terms included in the 
license, rules and regulations, 
through inspections, and through reports. 

Under the broad statutory power which it 
has over materials and facilities, the Atomic 
Energy Commission has issued a series of 
regulations and standards dealing with the 
detailed health, safety, and security aspects 
of the atomic energy business and with the 
rules of practice and procedure for those 
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who seek Commission action or who are 
subjected to Commission orders. Students 
of constitutional and administrative law 
are familiar with the legislative technique 
of delegating to an administrative agency 
the authority to prescribe the standards of 
a uniform regulatory scheme, when the field 
requires special knowledge, or the hand of 
an expert, but leaving that flexibility which 
is necessary or desirable. 

There is nothing unique in this application 
of the general rules and principles of ad- 
ministrative law in the field of atomic energy. 
However, the atomic energy lawyer must be 
familiar, not only with the statute and the 
rules and regulations, but must also acquire, 
for complete understanding, knowledge of 
the technical implications which are in- 
volved. This, in turn, may require the ac- 
quisition of a new and somewhat strange 
vocabulary. 

Another field of interest to the lawyer is 
that associated with international trade in 
atomic energy goods and services. American 
industry, with the lead given by the Man- 
hattan project in the war years and by the 
Government's research and development pro- 
gram since then, should enjoy a competitive 
advantage in the world's atomic market place. 
This is particularly true with respect to the 
manufacturers of reactors, reactor com- 
ponents, high-level radiation sources, con- 
trol devices, and instruments of all sorts. It 
is also true of architect-engineers and others 
who may be employed to perform consulting 
services for foreign countries or their 
nationals. 

Here the lawyer will need more than an 
acquaintance with the rules of international 
trade generally. To serve his client well, he 
will need in addition a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the United States program 
for cooperative assistance with the free 
world in atomic energy matters. Among other 
things, this will involve knowledge of the 
bilateral agreements for cooperation which 
we have with other nations, the substance 
of their provisions, and the limitations which 
are imposed in the interest of the common 
defense and security. It will require an un- 
derstanding of the important matter of sup- 
plying fuel for foreign reactors, the alloca- 
tions which have been made, the policy and 
procedures which are applicable, and the 
type of private international arrangements 
permitted. Comprehension of these matters 
cannot be acquired through the traditional 
sources of law but must be derived through 
a selective use of nonlegal materials. 

Particularly apt for discussion in the city 
of Hartford and of special interest to me as 
an Insurance man are the problems of legal 
liability and insurance. 

The basic device used in the production of 
atomic energy—a nuclear reactor—is po- 
tentially a dangerous instrument. The 
major hazard involved is not heat or blast, as 
commonly assumed, but radiation emanating 
from the highly radioactive fission products 
accumulated within the reactor as waste dur- 
ing periods of operation. These fission pro- 
ducts are more toxic than any substance 
heretofore known, and more insidious. They 
can neither be seen nor felt. Exposure be- 
yond tolerable limits may bring no sensual 
reaction, and it could be some time before 
the effects of exposure become apparent. 

A major reactor accident could result in 
the release of large Quantities of these fission 
products into the atmosphere, contaminating 
a wide geographic area. 

Widely publicized statements describing 
the theoretical effects of a major reactor in- 
cident in graphic terms have contributed 
greatly to the fears and doubts of the public 
and of potential members of the atomic en- 
ergy industry. It must be carefully noted 
that these statements are designed primarily 
to plead the cause of care and caution in 
atomic energy activities. Proper perspective 
must be given to the theoretical data pre- 
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sented and the conclusions reached. At the 
present time it seems reasonably certain that 
inherently safe reactors can be designed and 
constructed. Engineering data assures the 
essential integrity of containment, or the 
placing of reactors in protective, gas-tight 
envelopes. Constant and extensive research 
in reactor safety and radiation protection has 
provided a basis for increased understanding 
of the problems involved and for the develop- 
ment of standards and health-safety regula- 
tions. The published operating history of 25 
reactors in the United States over a period in 
excess of 12 years shows no accidents involv- 
ing radiation injury sufficiently serious to 
cause lost time of personnel during 606,686 
operating hours and 17,799,000 man-hours. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this remarkable 
safety record, the catastrophic incident re- 
mains a possibility. Regardless of design, lo- 
cation, or isolation, there is no such thing as 
an absolutely safe nuclear reactor—just as 
there is no such thing as an absolutely safe 
chemical plant or ore refinery. There is al- 
ways present a finite possibility of the occur- 
rence of an event, or series of events, the re- 
sult of which would be the release of unsafe 
quantities of radioactive material to the sur- 
rounding area. What is frightening about 
this possibility, however remote it may be, is 
that the potential damage—the maximum 
conceivable damage—which can be caused by 
such an accident is far greater than that 
which can result from other industrial 
accidents. 


Questions of legal lability and insurance. 
thus are of immediate and significant inter- 
est to the growing atomic energy industry 
and its lawyers. The latter also foresee that 
it is inevitable that nuclear accidents will 
give rise to unique legal problems involving 
statutes of limitation, workmen's compensa- 
tion procedures, techniques of proof and the 
introduction of evidence, the conflict of laws, 
Federal-State relations, and other conceiy- 
able technical questions. 

The rules of legal lability are a matter of 
concern not only to the future owner and 
operator of a reactor but also to the manu- 
facturer and supplier of component parts 
and to the architect-engineer who may be 
responsible for the design of a reactor and 
the supervision of its construction. 

The owner and operator is faced with the 
possibility of being held liable for damages 
caused by a reactor accident without regard 
to the question of negligence because of the 
alleged ultrahazardous activity inyolved. 
The manufacturer of reactor parts and 
equipment, cognizant of Justice Cardozo's 
famous opinion in MacPherson v. Buick Co., 
and faced with a likely application of the 
doctrine of strict liability, must assess his 
potential liability in terms of every project 
for which he has manufactured and supplied 
parts and equipment. Under recent cases, 
the same appears true of the architect or 
design engineer. 

The only way in which all segments of the 
industry can protect themselves, in the ab- 
sence of prohibitive indemnity clauses in 
commercial contracts, is through insurance. 
The availability of such insurance in ade- 
quate amounts remains a major problem in 
the effort to develop a private atomic energy 
industry, and is held by many to be a serious 
deterrent to large-scale nuclear enterprises. 

Under the 1946 act, the atomic-energy 
program was financed almost wholly from 
public funds, Accordingly, the Government 
assumed directly all risk of loss under its 
general policy of self-insurance on Govern- 
ment property and through indemnity pro- 
visions in contracts covering third-party li- 
ability. As a result, the private insurors of 
the country had only a limited knowledge of 
the hazards involved in atomic-energy ac- 
tivities, no real basis upon which to evaluate 
those hazards, and no need to develop and 
make available private coverage in the field. 
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It is a great credit to the insurance in- 
dustry that it has recognized a public respon- 
sibility in the premises and has indicated, in 
the short time that has been available, its 
readiness to provide lability insurance cov- 
ering nuclear activities in unprecedented 
amounts. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the work of the insurance study group 
has been one of the most encouraging indi- 
cations of the willingness of private enter- 
prise to be self-sufficient in atomic-energy 
affairs. 

However, in spite of the $65 million, third- 
party-liability coverage which the private 
insurors have indicated they will offer, the 
atomic-energy industry—almost unani- 
mously—has indicated a reluctance to pro- 
ceed without assurance that they will be 
financially protected to the full extent of 
their potential liability. This may be beyond 
the combined capacity of the insurance in- 
dustry. This poses a very serious problem. 
The unwillingness of the industry to get on 
with the job without open-ended coverage is 
a serious and immediate threat to the public 
interest in the rapid development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and raises 4 
question concerning participation by the 
Federal Government in the insurance prob- 
lem and in the reactor program generally. 

No one is very happy over the prospect of 
the Government entering the atomic-energy 
insurance field. Yet the Government does 
have a basic responsibility to do everything 
possible to develop an atomic-energy indus- 
try as rapidly as possible and, at the same 
time, to make certain that in the course of 
such development a risk of unprecedented 
loss is not thrust upon the public without 
adequate provision for relief. It would seem, 
therefore, that if the reluctance of the 
atomic-energy industry is well-founded, this 
Nation may face this alternative: either some 
form of Government assistance must be pro- 
vided in the insurance field, or the Congress 
may decide to proceed with Government- 
financed reactors under normal-indemnity 
provisions covering third-party liability in 
order to keep the program rolling. That 
problem now faces the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Congress, and insofar as it 
is the burden of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, we intend to determine our 
policy as promptly as we can. 

Several bills have been introduced in the 
present session of the Congress in an attempt 
to meet the problem, and recently the joint 
committe held an executive seminar to hear 
the views of both the atomic energy industry 
and the insurers. This proved to be a very 
valuable experience, and the committee 18 
considering holding open hearings on the 
insurance problem in the near future. 

I should point out at this point that the 
recent survey made by a committee of dis- 
tinguished public citizens, known as the 
McKinney Panel on the Impact of Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, concluded that the 
time had not arrived to consider the need 
for a Federal atomic insurance program 
covering peaceful uses. Rather, the panel 
suggested that the efforts of private insur- 
ance companies to deal with the problem 
should be encouraged, and expressed the 
opinion that at least 2 and possibly 3 years 
remain in which to conduct research and 
accumulate knowledge and experience before 
any substantial private activity would be de- 
layed or stopped because of the inability to 
obtain adequate insurance. The panel con- 
cluded that a Federal atomic insurance pro- 
gram constituted a threat to private atomic 
enterprise, not a benefit. It is, the report 
states, “a last resort not yet called for and 
one which may not be needed.” I would 
hope that the forthcoming hearings will 
thoroughly explore the entire field of insur- 
ance and test the soundness of the panel's 
conclusions. 

In addition to questions of liability and 
insurance, the nature of the hazards con- 
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nected with atomic energy work suggest the 
Possibility of other legal problems. 
Consider the question of the statutes of 
tat ion which require the commencement 
ot an action for damages within a prescribed 
number of years after the cause of action 
Occurs, In most jurisdictions, the period of 
imitation begins to run from the date of the 
ed wrong—in the case of radiation in- 
Jury, from the date of exposure. But, as I 
ve pointed out, the insidious nature of 
radiation is such that the fact of overex- 
i and its effects may not be manifest 
Or many years. By that time, the statutory 
may have expired and the cause of 
action barred, This seems to me a legal 
Problem which will require careful thought 
the interest of preserving the rightful- 
of the general public. Some modifi- 
Cation of the statutes is indicated in order 
bed extend the period of limitations in actions 
tor damages caused by radiation, or to rec- 
ze that actions involving radiation in- 
Present a special case of public policy 
Which outweighs the general desirability of 
Tequiring that lawsuits be brought to trial 
With a minimum of delay. 
Similar problems are presented in the field 
of workmen’s compensation in connection 
vae the general requirement that notice of 
compensable injury be given the employer 
tha: a short time after its occurrence and 
‘ t claims for compensation be made within 
limited period after the injury or disability 
becomes apparent. It seems certain that a 
Msideration of local workmen's compen- 
zation laws by State legislatures will be nec- 
ha unless the atomic energy worker is to 
1 Severely penalized. Indeed, many of the 
peislatures and industrial commissions now 
ve the problem under consideration. 
I have previously referred to the wide geo- 
ate, area which quite possibly could be 
ected in the event of a major nuclear 
ent. This may include at least two 
delacent States. In such case, there will 
& problem in what lawyers call the con- 
of laws: What law will govern in the 
Ya t of a so-called “interstate tort’—the 
8 ol the State where the radioactivity was 
or the jurisdiction where the ex- 
Posure took place? It is obvious that legal 
{magination and boldness will be required 
Solving unusual questions such as this. 
me give you a few legal brain twisters: 
1 How do you prove or disprove negligence 
the atomic-energy industry if the opera- 
ns are shrouded in secrecy? 
2. If radiation damage appears, how do 
Prove which of several possible radiations 
caused the damage? 
3. If radiation damage appears after a long 
2 of time and you can prove where 
it damage came from, how do you collect 
the organization responsible is not longer 
business? 
ie If radiation causes damage to the genes 
& parent, to whom does the right of action 
long—the parent or the deformed child? 
en. If it takes an Einstein to understand 
ae, theory of relativity, how can a jury de- 
de whathee a reactor is run negligently or 
‘ully, 
ung this brief time, I have tried to out- 
for you what I believe to be some of the 
legal problems which will exist in the transi- 
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the problems will be unusual or unique 
apparent, and their solution will require 
er Pioneering of a high order. This, how- 
er, is a common experience attending the 
Wi of any new industry, particularly 
naen it widely affects the activities and con- 
5 — ot the general public and is dependent 
Pon continuing technological advance. In 
padition to the unusual problems, there will 
the everyday, run-of-the-mill questions of 
“aptation to these circumstances. This will 
The e high standards of craftsmanship. 
history of the legal profession has been 

a dynamic one, and I am confident that the 
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lawyers of the Nation are capable of meeting 
any challenge which may be presented by 
this new scientific and industrial force—the 
energy of the atom. 


Cotton Cannot Go It Alone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very able 
address delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] at the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Cotton Shippers Association, in El 
Paso, Tex., on April 12, 1956. This is 
one of the greatest agricultural speeches 
which has ever been delivered. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: s 

COTTON CANNOT Go IT ALONE 


(Address by Hon. CLINTON P, ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico) 

This is a difficult time to be talking about 
farm problems and particularly about cot- 
ton. The Senate took weeks to pass a farm 
bill, About a year ago the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a farm bill also. The two 
bills were far apart. Now the conferees have 
spent two weeks trying to bring them to- 
gether into something that will receive Pres- 
idential action. You will notice I did not 
say will receive Presidential approval. I have 
not been able to determine accurately for 
myself whether the program was to produce 
a bill that the President would veto in the 
hope that some slight political value may 
result, or whether it was planned to work 
out a bill that the President could sign. 

Today I want to review what the Senate 
tried to put into its farm bill and what has 
happened in the cotton picture which seems 
to make the action taken by the Senate the 
proper one for the industry as well as for 
the country. 

We had long hearings on the new farm 
legislation. I commend the Senator from 
Louisiana, Mr. ELLENDER, for traveling across 
this country trying to find out what the 
farmers wanted. After I studied the hear- 
ings I became convinced that farmers were 
not unanimous in what they wanted. In 
one part of the country there seemed to be 
quite a bit of approval for a program of flex- 
ible price supports. In other parts of the 
country the committee was assured that 
farmers would settle for nothing less than 
90-percent rigid price supports. There was 
a good deal of testimony indicating that they 
would take 100 percent if pressed hard 
enough. 

When the hearings were over, our com- 
mittee tried to write a farm bill. We had 
before us all the suggestions that had been 
developed, boiled down to what the com- 
mittee felt might be considered in a final 
bill. * 

When we came to our final votes, my first 
motion was to strike the price provisions 
from the bill on the theory that we should 
be to shrink agricultural production, 
and that the soil bank which had been pro- 
posed by the President to do that, had a 
chance for early enactment, possibly as early 
as the middle of February. I thought we 
could then proceed to fight over the price 
question at our leisure. Further there was 
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then in the bill a surplus disposal provision 
based upon a resolution which I had sub- 
mitted the first day of the Congress, and I 
wanted to see it passed. 

I have said repeatedly that there are two 
ways to help the American farmer. The first 
is to dispose of the burdensome surpluses 
which hang over the market and depress all 
agricultural prices—not only for cotton, 
corn, wheat, and rice, but for livestock as 
well, Therefore, I felt it necessary to make 
sure that the Secretary of Agriculture came 
back to the Congress within 30 days and 
reported what he was going to do to get 
rid of these surpluses. That resolution, in 
my opinion, could have been acted upon by 
the Senate Agriculture Committee in the 
first 2 weeks of the new session, and the 
Secretary would have been before us by the 
middle of February telling us how he pro- 
posed to get rid of surpluses. We could have 
either taken that medicine or we could have 
stirred up a new batch, but we could at least 
have been on our way. Now, 60 days later, 
we are in the process of trying to pass agri- 
cultural legislation which has, to be sure, 
a surplus disposal provision in it. It still 
requires the Secretary to report, but gives 
him 60 days from the date the bill is signed, 
if it is ever signed. In my opinion, that 
frees him from any responsibility whatever 
of coming before the Congress and telling 
us what he proposes to do. 

That was important, because the very first 
thing that is going to be of interest to the 
cotton producers and the cotton shippers 
of this country is whether or not the Secre- 
tary intends to dispose of about five million 
bales of cotton per year in some sort of sur- 
plus-disposal program. If he does not, we 
will continue to accumulate oppressive 
stocks of cotton. If he does,, you will see 
cotton markets stiffen and cotton prices re- 
fiect the result of his program of stepped-up 
disposal. 

The second problem is to bring our ex- 
panding 5 production under con- 
trol. Let me sky to you that we now know 
enough about the production of cotton sọ 
that we have the technology to raise the 
average yield per acre across the United 
States on a harvested-acre basis to 700 pounds 
per acre. Do not cross off that figure too 
lightly. The average for 1950 and 1951 on 
a harvested-acre basis was a yield of 269 
pounds; 1952 was 379 pounds; 1953 was 324 
pounds; and 1955 was 416 pounds, We are 
on our way and 700 pounds per acre is not 
an impossible yield. Therefore, if we are 
to have high cotton production per acre we 
have to have some device to bring our ex- 
panding agriculture production under con- 
trol. The soil bank, since it was first advo- 
cated by Henry Wallace in 1937 and as it was 
again advocated by President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Benson in 1956, is the best 
single device that can be used to bring about 
that result. 

These then were the two things which I 
thought needed to be done first. Facing that 
situation, what did Senator EASTLAND, who 
was the leader in our cotton legislation this 
time, seek to do? In the first place, he 
wanted to see a large export program. He 
talked with the Secretary of Agriculture 
steadily and effectively, and the newspapers 
of February 29 carried a story that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would put all the Fed- 
eral-owned surplus cotton on the world aué- 
tion block effective August 1, and that in 
return for support of the administration's 
fiexible price-support system he had offered 
Southern Senators a somewhat higher sup- 
port price on cotton than they might other- 
wise have had in view of the large stocks 
we had on hand. 

I was tremendously interested in the story, 
because I thought it was important to start 
moving cotton. The Secretary set the export 
goal as “somewhere in the neighborhood of 
5 million bales a year as our share of the 
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world market.” That was a very big step in 
the right direction. We were able to do other 
things if he could have an export program 
that moved 5 million bales of cotton. 

i What were those other things? First of 
all we put into the bill a provision that we 
would price cotton on average grades and 
staples rather than on Middling %-inch. 
That on the face of it would reduce cotton 
prices a couple of pennies a pound. We 
had a long discussion of that in the com- 
mittee. I took hard work on the part of 
Senator EasTLanp and me to bring about 
the adoption of that proposal. We felt that 
cotton was losing markets at home and 
abroad and that a reduction of 2 or 3 cents 
would be desirable. Senator EASTLAND took 
the position that he would be willing to 
accept this reduction in price if the Sec- 
re in turn would not reduce the acreage 
for 1957 and 1958. 

I want to comment on that because it 
is of real importance. If the Secretary used 
a planted-yield-per-acre basis for the last 5 
years, he had the authority, under the law, 
to reduce cotton acreage to a 1957 allot- 
ment of 15,841,000 acres as against the 1956 
allotment of 17,400,000 acres. If, however, 
he used the harvested yield per acre, he 
would find the average for the last 5 years 
to be 326 pounds per acre and that would 
give a 1957 allotment of 14,724,000 acres. 
I think the Secretary can use either the 
harvested yield or the planted yield as his 
yardstick. I think in view of the enormous 
cotton surplus he would be well advised if 
he used the harvested-yield basis. There- 
fore, the cotton economy of this country 
faced a shrink from 17,400,000 acres to 
14,724,000 acres, which was too large. 

Furthermore, the Secretary, under the 
flexible price support program, if he had so 
desired, could reduce the price level to a 
figure in the seventies instead of a figure 
in the eighties. It was indicated by the 
Secretary that he would be willing to hold 
the price level at about 86 or 87 percent of 
parity if Congress would change the provi- 
sion on grades and staples to average from 
Middling %-inch and would also be willing 
to freeze cotton acreage for 1957 and 1958 at 
17,400,000 acres. 

The effect of that program would have 
been substantial. It would have said that 
America was going into the business of re- 
gaining a fair share of what historically had 
been its part of the world export market. 
That did not mean to go all the way because 
at one time we had 50 percent of the world’s 
export market—yes, at one time we had 60 
percent. Recently we have been down to as 
low as 20 percent. But 5 million bales would 
be a reasonable share for the United States 
to have, and the Secretary could slowly have 
begun whittling away at the surplus. Mean- 
while the price would have dropped a little 
bit so that cotton would have stayed in 
competition domestically and worldwide. 
All of that, I think, would have made a 
fairly well-rounded program. 

However, it didn't work out that way. We 
were able to get the bill through the Senate 
with the provisions for average grades and 
for freezing the acreage still in the bill. But 
when it went to conference, the conferees 
took the sweet and rejected the bitter. 
They kept the provision which would freeze 
the acreage at 17,400,000 acres, but added to 
it 90 percent price supports, which means 
that American cotton will not move domes- 
tically as rapidly as it should, will in fact 
continue to lose its domestic markets to the 
synthetics, and will not move in world trade 
without subsidy. It meant, to put it 
bluntly, that we were going to produce cot- 
ton for the Treasury of the United States 
and sell it to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in exchange for drafts on Uncle Sam. 
No greater damage could be done to the cot- 
ton farmer of America than to have that 
sort of philosophy prevail, 
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Therefore, my message today to you is that 
cotton can't go it alone, Cotton as it grows 
in the field in the United States is going to 
have to have some help from the Congress 
and from the trade if it does not face ex- 
tinction. The supply in the United States 
for the current marketing season, 1955-56, 
has touched an all-time high of 25.7 million 
bales, higher than the previous record of 
24.6 million bales in 1939-40. During the 
time that this huge stock was accumulating, 
cotton has had 90 percent price supports. 
As a matter of fact, due to the use of 
Middling % inch as the grade when the aver- 
age growth was better than that, cotton has 
had about 94 or 95 percent price support 
and has enjoyed a more favorable position 
than most other crops. The result has been 


to price cotton out of the market at home 


and abroad. 

The production of synthetic fibers has 
been increasing with great speed. It is only 
15 years ago that 81 percent of the total 
fiber used in the United States was cotton, 
and only about 10 percent was rayon and 
other synthetics. In 1954 it had gone to 69 
percent use of cotton and last year to 66 
percent. Just how far do the so-called 
friends of the farmer want it to go? How 
far dre the advocates of 90-percent price sup- 
ports in the Congress of the United States 
willing to have rayon and other synthetics 
take over before we have a realistic ap- 
proach to the cotton problem? 

But we cannot consider only cotton at 
home. The production of cotton has been 
increasing all around the world. The only 
thing that has changed is that the’ United 
States has not been ‘able to share in the 
new markets. Our exports have been grad- 
ually decreasing. They averaged 5.3 mil- 
lion bales from 1935 to 1939, but less than 
4 million bales from 1950 to 1954, and dropped 
to 2.4 million bales in 1955. If we want to 
throw away our world markets, we can. But 
when we do we jeopardize cotton farming 
as an industry in the United States. 

Cotton. can't go it alone. It needs help 
from Congress, not only in its pricing but in 
its marketing. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, during the latter part of the year 1945 
and early 1946, made a very intensive study 
of the need for research and marketing meth- 
ods. Material that was accumulated filled 
a whole wall of filing cabinets in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It took weeks to an- 
alyze the uses that were being made of 
cotton and the possibilities for research in 
cotton as well as other crops. After that 
long study, we sent to the Congress a re- 
search and marketing bill which was enacted 
into the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 

Just a few days ago, Senator CAPEHĦART 
proposed that we spend a hundred million 
dollars a year for agricultural research and 
facilities. I called his attention to the fact 
that the act of 1946 would have authorized 
$944 million in 1947 but nothing was appro- 
priated. It would have authorized $19 mil- 
lion in 1948 and $9 million was appropritaed. 
It would have authorized $48 million in 1950 
and $19 million was appropriated. It would 
have authorized $61 million in 1951 and only 
a tiny fraction of that was appropriated. It 
‘would have authorized almost unlimited ap- 
propriations in every year since 1951 so that 
today under the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946 we could be spending $100 million 
on research for agricultural commodities. 

We saw in 1946 the problem that has now 
arisen in 1956. We saw that cotton was 
going to face competition from synthetics 
at home and abroad. We were trying hard 
to provide the n basic research so 
that cotton could find new markets. In- 
stead of that, the cotton producers of this 
country have been denied their chance for 
a fair share of trade in this country and in 
other parts of the. world. The great pro- 
ducers of synthetics can afford to take from 
their treasury millions of dollars each year 
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for research. But farmers of this country 
can’t spend it individually and they can't 
spent it collectively very well. 

To be sure, the Supima cotton producers 
have done a good job in marketing and are 
on their way to a very creditable demonstra- 
tion but over the country, generally speak- 
ing, no one can sign up the man who has 
a mule and a few acres of cotton to a fund 
promotion. Therefore, we have felt that 
the combined force of the Government 
might be able to do for all the farmers what 
a great industrial organization like DuPont 
might be able to do for its product. The 
very fact that these research and marketing 
appropriations have not been made shows 
that cotton and other commodities have not 
had the things to which they were entitled 
and I say to you that cotton can't go it 
alone. It needs help fighting through the 
right kind of research and marketing appro- 
priations in the Bureau of the Budget and 
in appropriation bills before the Congress 
of the United States. 

And now, some words more directly aimed 
at the western cotton shippers. 

A most important factor in farming is 
what to do with the harvested products. 
In your membership, we assuredly have a 
trade group who are truly valuable in the 
marketing of harvested cotton. That great 
commodity of streaming white gold plays 
an important part in the commodity econ- 
omy of the great Southwest and West. 

I think that the cotton pricing structure 
of the merchandising system is the most sen- 
sitive merchandising operation of any I 
know. Price reactions or fluctuations occur, 
by reason of a multitude of variable circum- 
stances. The recorded price changes, occur- 
ring by seconds during the market hours of 
your great cotton futures exchanges, are 
flashed in a matter of seconds to the four 
corners of the world—equaling the mech- 
anism of a fine jeweled watch. 

Members of your organization offer a com- 
plete worldwide marketing service. You buy 
the produced cotton right at the gin or ware- 
house and merchandise it out in quantities 
desired by the spinners worldwide. 
finance system is a marvel—your word is your 
bond—you make a verbal offer over the tele- 
phone for $10,000, or $100,000 worth of cot- 
ton, and many times no bilateral contract is 
ever signed, yet the seller never worries that 
there will be any hitch. Too, you phone the 
spinner and the same is true. Very few 
organizations have a record like that. I con- 
gratulate you for this, 

Foreign consumption of synthetics today 
is equivalent to 8.9 million bales and domes- 
tic consumption is at the annual rate of 4.5 
million bales. Those rates have 
rapidly and attention must be given to the 
vast inroads. The synthetic producers are 
a most aggressive group of people. The 
capacity for producing man-made fibers 18 
increasing every year and new mills are 
scheduled to be built during this year that 
would permit the expanding of output to 
the equivalent of another 1 million bales of 
cotton. 

I hope I can give you some good news. 
T think you as cotton handlers can make 
plans for a good business this coming season. 
I look for close to 914 million bales, or better 
domestic consumption, and 4 million export, 
a total of 13½ million versus 1114 million 
for this current season. You fellows should 
share in a greater percent of those increases 
than some of the other areas. Therefore, I 
would make plans for full steam ahead. 

Some apprehension may exist that the 
present export plans would be unreasonable 
on the cotton trade in this area, but I would 
like to believe that you men have enough 
inventiveness to make up for some of thé 
misgivings of the sales program. Surely the 
CCC, with its past experience in selling vast 
amounts of cotton to’the trade, will be fair 
in its treatment, and not be so restrictive 85 
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in the recent i-million-bale pro- 
gram. I think that the quality of the cotton 
favors you manifestly—your area has im- 
Proved its quality to such a high level that 
you now have cotton as fine as is grown any- 
where, worldwide, and a good product never 
is at the bottom of the totem pole. You have 
the finest of qualities; therefore, I have faith 
your cotton will move to the spinners where 
you have established its reputation. 

Now let us take a closer look at the export 
situation. The production of cotton in other 
Countries has been climbing steadily since 
the war, and this year rose to an all-time 
high of 25.3 million bales—an increase of 
7.5 million bales over the 1934-38 level and 
12.3 million bales over the 1946 level. 

There is no denying that our price policy 
has been the most important single factor 
in encouraging this competition. ‘There is 
no denying either that if the price policies 
ot the past are continued that the United 
States will be completely out of the cotton- 
export business in a few years' time. This 
ls not to say that price is the only factor. 
Some of the foreign countries are following 
Policies of economic nationalism designed to 
encourage production of both cotton and 
Tayon for self-sufficiency and to provide a 
means of earning foreign exchange. In such 
Countries price is a secondary consideration, 

t, fortunately, this situation is not gen- 
eral. It is also true that the shortage of 
dollars has been, and still is, a factor limit- 
ing our exports, but the purchasing power of 
the rest of the world is improving every 
year, and the ability to finance imports is 
less of a factor. Also, the United States is 
Continuing to provide special financing to 
ald countries in balance of payments diffi- 
Culties through direct economic aid, sales 
Of local currencies, loans, and the like. 

The most important effect of the new 
export program will be to set a price for 
Cotton that will remove the incentive for 
expansion of production of both cotton and 
Tayon abroad. Once the fibers are pro- 
duced we can assume they are going to be 
Sold because other countries simply aren't 
in a position to hold their stocks off the 
Market for long. 

It is necessary that this price be low 
enough to discourage competing production, 

We are to be successful in rebuilding our 
exports. At the same time the United States 
Cannot afford to engage in price wars to the 
extent that we break the economies of friend- 
y countries and thus create new economic, 
Political, and even military problems and 
impair our international security objectives. 

sales will have to be orderly. We must 
Tecognize that our surpluses will have to be 
liquidated over a period of yeara. 

The policy will have to be essentially long 
Tange in its nature. Unless some confidence 
ls reestablished in cotton prices the foreign 
Mills may be frightened away from cotton 
and encouraged to go more and more to the 
Man-made fibers, the prices of which are 
relatively stable, At the present time the 
increased use of man-made fibers is coming 
largely through blending a portion of these 
fibers with cotton primarily in an effort to 
Teduce the raw material cost. If cotton 
Prices are lowered to a realistic level, and if 
there is a reasonable assurance that these 
Prices will be fairly stable, I am confident 
that the use of these blends can be dis- 
Couraged and that cotton can regain many 
Of these markets. On the other hand, the 
uncertainty of price and of supply will make 
this objective very difficult indeed. 

While the foreign market is the most im- 
Portant aspect of the cotton marketing 
Problem at the moment, and while it un- 
Goubtedly offers a large opportunity for ex- 
Pansion given a reasonable export price 
Policy, we cannot afford to take the domestic 
Market for granted either. Although the 
Cotton farmers of this country do not have 
to face the competition from foreign-grown 
Cotton in the domestic market to any sig- 
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nificant extent except in the field of extra 
long staples, the competition from man- 
made fibers in the domestic market is very 
real. At the present time the price advan- 
tage of rayon over cotton is from 5 to 9 cents 
per pound in the various end use markets. 
The quality improvements that have been 
made and are being made every day in the 
man-made fibers, tend to increase this com- 
petition, The uncertainty of the cotton 
prices is an additional factor that plays into 
the hands of our competitors in this market 
and encourages the mils to use the man- 
made fibers, prices of which are more stable. 

Over the long range the price to which the 
cotton supports can be lowered must be 
geared to the cost of production. We must 
redouble our efforts in research and educa- 
tion to employ all of the resources which 
modern science can command to find new 
and improved ways of cultivating, harvest- 
ing, and merchandising cotton in order to 
cut these costs. a 

If we are successful in our efforts to reduce 
cost and if we develop a realistic long-range 
pricing policy, I have no doubt that cotton 
can and will be able to meet its competition 
and that our production can continue to 
expand. 

At the same time, we cannot afford to 
neglect the opportunity for expanding con- 
sumption and stimulating the demand for 
cotton products on the part of the ultimate 
consumers. There is a real opportunity in 
this country and throughout the world to 
increase the use of cotton not only as a per- 
centage of the total textile fibers consumed, 
but also by increasing the use of textiles by 
encouraging people to be better dressed and 
to make their homes more comfortable and 
more attractive. The programs in research 
and sales promotion that have been devel- 
oped in this country have proved their effec- 
tiveness. These can and should be expanded. 
In the rest of the world the opportunity may 
be even greater. An addition of only 2 
pounds of cotton per person per year—the 
equivalent of 1 pair of overalls or 1 bed 
sheet—in consumption in the free world 
would require an addition 6 million bales of 
cotton and would leave the average person in 
the free world consuming only one-fourth as 
much cotton as the average person in the 
United States. With the rapid increase in 
the standards of living around the world, the 
possibility of these objectives is improved. 
The increase in the population throughout 
the world is a further factor. I have no 
doubt that the demand for cotton can be 
increased, that the production of our farms 
can be increased, that the income of our 
cotton farmers and those who handle cotton 
can be protected and improved if we face the 
situation and have the courage and the im- 
agination to adopt the policies that are nec- 
essary to maintain cotton in a strong com- 
petition position from the standpoint of 
price, quality, and sales effort. 

Our Supima producers are setting a fine 
example of meeting the issues. They are 
matching the finer world-recognized quali- 
ties of the Egyptian cotton through research, 
They are setting aside $3 per bale for promo- 
tion. They have set their support levels at 
75 percent of parity. That is what I call a 
forthright program designed to meet the 
situation head on. The Supima people who 
are our neighbors and friends have the cot- 
ton spotlight of the world on them. Wash- 
ington was dazzled when they came forward 
not too iong ago to sell their program. The 
spinners over the world, too, have taken 
special note, and the Egyptians are really 
watching. 

The sales promotion of Supima, too, is 
moving with vigor. Just think, a small group 
of producers moving in breeding and de- 
veloping in a few short years such an out- 
standing quality and now producing some 
45,000 bales currently, with prospects of 
some 100,000 bales. Imagine what the re- 


_ sults would be, if just half of the Cotton 
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Belt would take on the same amount of 
vision, fire, and enthusiasm of the Supima 
growers. Let me tell you, we would be mov- 
ing 15 million bales annually in a short 3 
years. The cotton business would soon be 
out of the Government's hands and freedom 
of merchandising would be enjoyed to the 
fullest extent. 

I want to close on that note of hope. God 
still helps those who help themselves. Cot- 
ton farmers, ginner and shippers will be in 
need of help unless all join to put King Cot- 
ton back on a throne by programs of courage 
and vision in which you may take the lead 
and in which, I hope, the Congress may give 
you effective support. 


Texas Exports More Than Half of Gas 
Output 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
Associated Press article which appeared 
in the Dallas Times-Herald on Sunday, 
April 15, 1956. 


This article sums up the facts on the 
natural-gas situation in Texas. It also 
cites the opinion of a leading student 
of the industry that Texas would receive 
much more for its gas if the gas were 
kept in the State and converted to petro- 
chemicals. 


These facts and figures are well worth 
the study of my colleagues. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 


TEXAS EXPORTS MORE THAN HaLp or Gas 
OUTPUT 


Houston, April 14.—Texas last year ex- 
ported over 50 percent of the natural gas 
it placed on the market. 

Twenty-eight companies moved a total of 
2.416 billion cubic feet of gas out of the 
State. 

Texas’ 1955 output—48 percent of the Na- 
tion's production—was 5,740 billion cubic 
feet, of which 4,454 billion was marketed. 

The Texas Railroad Commission reports 
the balance was used for pressure mainte- 
nance, repressuring, and cycling or was 
burned in the field for lack of a practical 
market outlet. 

Of the 270 billion cubic feet of gas vented 
or burned in the field, 231 billion was casing- 
head gas produced coincidental with crude 
oll. Some 111,644 Texas oil wells produce 
casinghead gas. The commission prohibits 
venting unless there is no market outlet that 
would be practical economically. Numerous 
‘Texas oil wells are far removed from gas pipe- 
lines, construction of which would not be 
justified by the amount of gas produced. 

Of the gas marketed, 3,869 billion cubic 
feet went to transmission lines, 432 billion 
was used as plant fuel and on the leases, 
and 152 billion went into the production of 
carbon black. 

An oil editor this week suggested that 
Texas would receive greater return for its 
gas if it would keep more of its production 
at home. 

Thomas C. Ponder, petro-chemicals editor 
for Petroleum Refiner, told an oll recovery 
conference at Texas A. & M. College that 
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unit value of natural gas increases 1214 
times when used to make petrochemicals. 
He said the increase is only 2½ times 
when used as fuel. : 

Ponder said Texas’ exported gas last year 
had a value of $496 million. 

It that gas had been kept in the State 
and made into petrochemicals its value 
would have jumped to $6,200,000,000," he 
said. 

Ponder said the average petrochemical 
sells for approximately 944 cents a pound, 

“In 1955 over 32 billion pounds of petro- 
chemicals were produced and were sold for 
more than $3 billion,” he said. “The aver- 
age petrochemical requires about three- 
quarter cents worth of natural gas to manu- 
facture. This is increasing the value of the 
gas 12% times.” 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by David Lawrence at a lunch- 
eon at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in 
New York City, on April 16, 1956, on re- 
ceiving the award for outstanding pro- 
American accomplishment, presented 
annually by the American Jewish League 
Against Communism. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address is estimated to make 
324 pages of the Recorp, at a cost of 8294. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY DAVID LAWRENCE AT THE WALDORF- 
Asroria Hore, New YorK Crry, APRIL 
16, 1956, ON RECEIVING THE AWARD FOR 
OUTSTANDING PRO-AMERICAN ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT PRESENTED ANNUALLY BY THE AMER- 
ICAN JEWISH LEAGUE AGAINST COMMUNISM 


We stand here today not as Protestants, 
Catholics or Jews, and not as Democrats or 
Republicans, but as Americans of all faiths 
and political beliefs. 

We have come here to express our uncom- 
promising opposition to communism in all 
its forms—Communist despotism which en- 
slaves the individual, Communist imperial- 
ism which carries on wars across the world, 
Communist colonialism which keeps in 
bondage states once independent and free, 
and the Communist conspiracy in our midst, 
engineered, directed, and financed by our 
enemy, the government in Moscow. 

But today I wish primarily to draw atten- 
tion to Communist treason inside America. 

All Americans ought to be against trea- 
son—and most of them are. 

But there are some who do not understand 
the word “treason.” They do not seem to 
realize why treason was singled out in the 
Constitution for special mention as the 
worst crime that can be committed against 
the United States. Those who do not under- 
stand the scope of the word “treason” fail 
also to perceive that the paragraph in our 
Constitution denouncing treason supercedes 
any claim to individual license. For if 
traitors should succeed in overthrowing our 
Government, then the Bill of Rights and the 
rest of the Constitution would become 
worthless. 

In section 8 of article III of the Constitu- 
tion, we find these words; 
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“Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. No persons shall be con- 
victed of treason unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

“2, The Congress shall have power to de- 
clare the punishment of treason.” 

It will be noted that there are two Clauses 
in the definition of treason itself—that 
which condemns treason as levying war and, 
separated by a comma, there is an alterna- 
tive clause which defines treason as adher- 
ing to,our enemies, and giving them aid 
and comfort. 

Is there any doubt what is meant by ad- 
hering to our enemies? 

And do we wait until treason has con- 
summated its conspiracy and then try to 
punish traitors, or does the Congress have 
the right by law to adopt measures which 
will prevent the successful execution of plots 
of treason? 

Our courts have given us a clear answer. 

If was Judge Learned Hand of the United 
States Court of Appeals in this city, who on 
August 1, 1950, rendered a famous opinion 
that tells us what constitutional measures 
can be taken to avert treason. He wrote: 

“The American Communist Party, of which 
the defendants are the controlling spirits, is 
a highly articulated, well contrived, far- 
spread organization, numbering thousands 
of adherents, rigidly and ruthlessly disci- 
plined, many of whom are infused with a 
passionate utopian faith that is to redeem 
mankind. It has its founder, its apostles, its 
sacred haps even its martyrs. It 
seeks converts far and wide by an extensive 
system of schooling, demanding of all an in- 
fiexible doctrinal orthodoxy. The violent 
capture of all existing governments is one 
article of the creed of that faith, which ab- 
jures the possibility of success by lawful 
means. That article, which is a common- 
place among initiates, is a part of the homi- 
letics for novitiates, although, so far as con- 
veniently it can be, it is covered by an inno- 
cent terminology, designed to prevent its 
disclosure. 

“Our democracy, like any other, must meet 
that faith and that creed on the merits, or it 
will perish; and we must not flinch at the 
challenge. Nevertheless, we may insist that 
the rules of the game be observed, and the 
rules confine the conflict to weapons drawn 
from the universe of discourse. 

“The advocacy of violence may, or may not, 
fail; but in neither case can there be any 
right to use it. Revolutions are often right, 
but a right of revolution is a contradiction 
in terms, for a society which acknowledged 
it, could not stop at tolerating conspiracies 
to overthrow it, but must include their 
execution. 

“The question before us, and the only one, 
is how long a government, having discovered 
such a conspiracy, must wait. When does 
the conspiracy become a present danger? 
The jury has found that the conspirators will 
strike as soon as success seems possible, and 
obviously, no one in his senses would strike 
sooner. Meanwhile they claim the consti- 
tutional privilege of going on indoctrinating 
their pupils, preparing increasing numbers 
to pledge themselves to the crusade, and 
awaiting the moment when we may be 80 
far extended by foreign engagements, so far 
divided in counsel, or so far in industrial or 
financial straits, that the chance seems 
worth trying. That position presupposes 
that the amendment (in the Constitution) 
assures them freedom for all preparatory 
steps and in the end the choice of initiative, 
dependent upon that moment when they be- 
lieve us, who must await the blow, to be 
worst prepared to receive it. 

“True, we must not forget our own faith, 
we must be sensitive to the dangers that 
lurk in any choice; but choose we must, and 
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we shall be silly dupes if we forget that again 
and again in the past 30 years, just such 
preparations in other countries have aided 
to supplant existing governments, when the 
time was ripe. * * * We hold that it is a 
danger clear and present.” 

That is one of the greatest legal opinions 
rendered in our times. It warned us that 
we must not wait until a conspiracy has been 
effected before we take measures to protect 
ourselves. 2 

This contingency is precisely what the 
Congress of the United States has had in 
mind in enacting during the last 15 years 
various laws on espionage and subversive 
activities. 5 

But what has been the reaction to such 
legislation? Who has opposed it? Many 
misguided Americans who have not been 
able to see through the Communist conspir- 
acy have been in the forefront, and many 
loyal Americans who have been duped by this 
conspiracy haye opposed such legislation. 
‘They, of course, always vaguely say that they 
favor some sort of protection against dis- 
loyalty, but their general opposition to the 
principle involved is unmistakable. - 

It is our duty to make clear to those who 
have been deceived by Communist tactics 
that they unwittingly give aid and comfort 
to the enemy when they endeavor plainly to 
frustrate their own Government in its effort 
to protect itself against Communist treason. 

What is the nature of the treason in our 
midst? I will read you a vivid description of 
treason in our times—treason within the 
last several years, treason as defined by the 
man who was commander in chief of our 
allied forces during World War II and later 
was called back to duty when the Communist 
menace became so clear to the nations of 
the world that they formed the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization as a measure of 
defense against Communist aggression, 

It was Dwight Eisenhower who, in October 
1952, said to an audience in Wisconsin: 

“I have come to Milwaukee tonight to talk 
with you about communism and freedom. 

“These two plain words—we all know—be- 
speak two distinct worlds. They signify two 
titanic ideas, two ways of life, two totally ir- 
reconcilable beliefs in the nature and destiny 
of man, 

“The one—freedom—knows man as & 
creature of God, blessed with a free and in- 
dividual destiny, governed by eternal moral 
and natural laws. The second—commu- 
nism—claims man to be an animal creature 
of the state, curses him for his stubborn 
instinct for independence, governs with a 
tyranny that makes its subjects wither away. 

“These two ideas are as opposed as danger 
is to safety, as sickness is to health, as 
weakness to strength, as darkness to light. 

“Great truths can, at times, be startlingly 
simple. This one is of that kind. It is so 
simple a truth that it seems almost too ob- 


. vious, almost stale. 


“But let not our memories be too short. 
Only a few years have passed since many 
moved among us who argued cunningly 
against this plain truth. Their speech was 
persuasive, and their vocabulary clever. Re- 
member? It went like this: After all, while 
we stand for political democracy, they stand 
for economic democracy. Fundamentally, 
these are but two slightly different roads to 
the same goal. We both believe in freedom,“ 

We all must remember that sophisticated 
lie. We will never forget it. For it partly 
poisoned two whole decades of our national 
life. It insinuated itself into our schools, 
our public forums, some of our news chan- 
nels, some of our labor unions, and—most 
terrifyingly—into our Government itself. 

“What did this penetration into Govern- 
ment mean? It meant contamination in 
come degree of virtually every department, 
every agency, every bureau, ever section of 
our Government, It meant a government by 
men whose very brains were confused by 
the opiate of this deceit, These men were 
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advisers in a foreign policy that—on one 
Side of the world—weakly bowed before the 
triumph in China of Communists hailed as 
‘agrarian reformers.’ On the other side of 
the world this policy condoned the surrender 
ot whole nations to an implacable enemy 
Whose appetite for conquest sharpened with 
every victory. This penetration meant a 
domestic policy whose tone was set by men 
Who sneered and scoffed at warnings of the 
enemy infiltrating our most secret counsels. 

“It meant—in its most ugly triumph— 
treason itself.” 

Those were the words of Dwight Eisen- 
hower—and he went on to say: 

“These years have, indeed, been a harrow- 

time in our history. It has been a time 
Of both honest illusion and dishonest be- 
trayal—both terribly costly. It has been a 
time that should have taught us, with cold 
finality, the truth about freedom and com- 
munism. 

“Most of us, young or old, wise or naive, 
have learned. An important few have not. 
They have learned very Littlie—and they ad- 
mit nothing. They are men about whom 
there is nothing great except their vanity 
and their complacency. They are the proud 
Prisoners of their own mistakes. 

“Who are these men? 

“They are those who cheered the blithe 
dismissal of the Alger Hiss case as ‘a red her- 
Ting.’ They those who applauded two 
Weeks ago when an administration servant 
Srandly declared that Communists in our 
national life were ‘not very important.“ and 
that we should not waste time chasing 
‘phantoms.’ They are those who slapped 
their sides with laughter when the same man 
dismissed the quest for Communists in our 
Government as a kind of silly game being 
Played in the Bureau of Wildlife and Fish- 
eries. 

“Do you think these fish stories, ghost 
Stories, and animal stories are really very 
amusing? Such comedy touches do little 
to relieve the tragic knowledge that we have 

n for years the gullible victims of Com- 
Munist espionage experts. These experts in 
treason have plundered us of secrets in- 
volving our highest diplomatic decisions, our 
` atomic research. ‘Tragically, we do not know 
how much more our security may have been 
Jeopardized. 

“This, I repeat, has been a calamity of im- 
Measurable consequence... 

“You can never cure malignant growth just 
by a hearty bedside manner: I must be 
blunt, for this is a serious matter. I speak 
Not as a partisan or as a candidate but 
Simply as an American citizen—moved to 
honest anger by this persistent, gnawing 
threat of Communist treason in our na- 
tional life. I know that millions of both 
Parties today are moved to anger and to 
action. 2 „„ 

“Perhaps my deep concern is sharpened 
by personal experience and personal knowl- 
edge. I know what fifth columns can do toa 
tree nation. I know the awful effectiveness 
Of Fascist fifth columns before and during 
World War II. I know what Communist 
fifth columns have done in East Germany, 
in Poland, in Czechoslovakia, in East Aus- 
tria, in Rumania, in Hungary and Bulgaria. 
At first hand I saw some of these nations 
Struggling desperately to maintain their in- 
dependence of the Kremlin. The name of 
Cardinal Mindszenty symbolizes all those 
Sallant men and women who led that strug- 
Ble and the bitter fate which overtook them. 

“I know how close these fifth columns 
Came, in postwar years, to forcing their 
way to power in some countries of Western 

pe. And I know personally what alert- 
ness was required—both in our wartime op- 
trations and in our NATO planing—to guard 
against espionage. I learned that national 
Secrets and national security can be guarded, 
and that there are ways to defeat the clever- 
De of spies_whether Nazi or Commun- 

s». 
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"Armed with a clear and uncompromising 
for freedom, how then shall we de- 
tend it? 

“To begin with: all of us—citizens, jurists, 
officials—must remember that the Bill of 
Rights contains no grant of privilege for a 
group of people to join together to destroy 
the Bill of Rights. A group—like the Com- 
munist conspiracy—dedicated to the ulti- 
mate destruction of all civil liberties can- 
not be allowed to claim civil liberties as its 
privileged sanctuary from which to carry on 
subversion of the Government, 

“At the same time we have the right to 
call a spade a spade. That means, in every 
proved case, the right to call a Red a Red. 
The time is past when we can hide our heads 
in the sands of stubborn ignorance or spend 
our days in the leisurely indulgence of ab- 
stract argument. 

“As we clear our own minds, we can go 
on letting others speak theirs. Our system 
entitles every political voice to be heard— 
but let each voice be named and counted. 
Let every political medicine be offered in 
freedom’s market place, but let it be plainly 
labeled—especially if it is poison. Let every 
person or organization distributing political 


literature through the mails be made to dis- 


close its source of funds and its membership. 
Let every organization affecting our political 
life be compelled to make public its finances, 
membership and affiliations. In short, let 
us use every legal resource to insure that ali 
groups which enjoy the right to free speech 
extend that right to talking about. them- 
selves—plainly and publicly. 

“Having done this, let us make one more 
fact plain: To work for the United States 
Government Is a privilege, not a right. And 
it is the prerogative of the Government to 
set the strictest test upon the loyalty and 
the patriotism of those entrusted with our 
Nation's safety. 

“Every official of Government must bear 
clear reponsibility for the loyalty and fitness 
of his own immediate subordinates. And 
every official of the Federal Government—on 
every level—must ever be ready to answer 
any question from appropriate sources 
touching upon his loyalty and devotion to 
the United States of America. 

“If we add candor to our fidelity to free- 
dom's principles, I sincerely believe our at- 
tack on the Communist threat will be well 
under way.” 

Now, does anybody think that, since that 
speech was made in 1952, the Communists 
have abandoned their efforts to penetrate 
America? -Does any one think the goals of 
Communist infiltration are being sought with 
less vigor than before? The passage of the 
Communist Control Act by Congress just 
19 months ago indicate that the menace 
has by no means been removed. 

Perhaps the most up-to-date information 
that we have on the activities of the Com- 
munist Party and its stooges in the United 
States was given before a subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee on Feb- 
ruary i, 1956, hy, the Director of the FBI, 
J. Edgar Hoover. The hearings were released 
for publication on the 20th of last month, 
In his testimony Mr. Hoover says in part: 

“The membership of the Comunist Party 
at the present time is estimated to be 20,289, 
These are the so-called hard-core Commun- 
ists of the country. 

“There is no question from the investiga- 


tions we have conducted that the party takes 


its orders and directions from Moscow. 

“The number of persons engaged in front 
activity has been estimated by Communist 
leaders themselves to outnumber the actual 
Communist Party membership by a ratio of 
10 to 1, or better.. 

“There is no question but that the Com- 
munist Party in this country is a fifth-col- 
umn potential. The hard-core membership 
of the open party is aided by a reservoir of 
concealed members, the underground, which 
is engaged in such activities as colonization 
of strategic defense industries—supposedly 
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being done on a secret basis. We have been 
able to keep abreast of those efforts and are 
aware of their activities in that field, 

“They have utilized the Communist-front 
groups and the so-called pseudo liberals, as 
Iam inclined to call them: Individuals who 
are not members of the Communist Party 
and who quite vociferously deny any sym- 
pathy with communism but who, through be- 
ing duped by Communist contacts, espouse 
causes sponsored by the Communists. 

“They oppose security programs and spon- 
sor liberalizing security measures; they op- 
pose urgently needed internal security meas- 
ures; and they advance the theory that the 
menace of communism is a mere myth or 


` hysteria. 


“They contend that the Communist Party 
is a political party just like the Republican 
and Democratic Parties and not a conspiracy 
designed to overthrow the United States 
Government by force and violence. It has 
been held by courts that the Communist 
Party is dedicated to the overthrow of the 
United States by force and violence.” 

Now treason is not a matter of harboring 
abstract beliefs and keeping them secreted 
in one’s mind. The so-called liberals have 
raised a smokescreen on that issue. They 
are trying to make the American people be- 
lieve that many of us are seeking thought 
control or that we wish to interfere with the 
expression of unpopular beliefs. The sò- 
called liberals ignore the fact that the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States told us that 
the right of free speech does not mean the 
right to shout fire“ in a crowded theater. 

For there is no right to preach treason. 
There is no right to teach or advocate trea- 
son. Congress has specifically prohibited it. 
There is no right to hold a Government job 
and at the same time participate in any 
movement which constitutes an adherence 
to the cause of our enemies. Acts—not 
thoughts or beliefs—are the criteria. 

The essential point is that our Government 
is not obligated to take any risk of acts of 
treason. Hence, the security regulations in 
our governmental departments are concerned 
with the prevention of criminal acts—acts 
that have been manifested all over the world 
by Communist imperialism, which uses infil- 
tration as one of its principal weapons, 

Congress has repeatedly used the phrase 
“Communist conspiracy” in the preamble to 
the many laws designed to protect the na- 
tional security. The Communist Control Act 
of 1954 declares “that the Communist Party 
of the United States, although purportedly a 
political party, is in fact an instrumentality 
of a conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
of the United States” and that “its role as 
the agency of a hostile foreign power renders 
its existence a clear, present, and continuing 
danger to the security of the United States.” 
For we are dealing with a plot organized, in- 
stigated, planned, directed, engineered by a 
foreign government which is our enemy. 

Why do I use the word “enemy”? I have 
lately read a speech by an industrialist in 
this country who naively says we should not 
use the word “enemy” with respect to the 
Communist regime—it might offend them. 
Yet, please note that in the 1954 law Con- 
gress uses the phrase “a hostile foreign 
power” in referring to the Soviet Union. 

Let us be realistic. We have already met 
the Communist imperialists on the battle- 
field. We lost more than 33,000 boys in 
Korea. Their mothers and fathers grieve 
for them today because they were the vic- 
tims of the shells or the bullets, or the 
bayonets of the Communists of Soviet Russia, 

As a matter of fact, we still are in a state 
of war with Communist China. Our armies 
in Korea are stationed on an armistice line 
with ammunition in their guns. Our armies 
are alert 24 hours a day as they face the 
possibility of sudden attack by the Chinese 
Communists. While we have a cease-fire 
agreement, we do not have a peace treaty., 
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Although for a little while the Communist 
government in Peiping disavowed responsi- 
bility and called the Chinese armies in Ko- 
yea volunteers, this camouflage was later 
abandoned. We know now that the Com- 
munist regime in China made war upon the 
tens of thousands of American boys who had 
been drafted for military service. 

And where did the bulk of the munitions 
come from to kill 33,000 of our boys and 
wound 103,000 of them in Korea? 

The bullets, the munitions, the weapons 
came from Soviet Russia. The late Andrei 
Vishinsky, in a speech before the Political 
and Security Committee of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in March 1953 con- 
fessed, admitted, conceded that the muni- 
tions of war had been supplied to the Red 
Chinese armies in North Korea by the Soviet 
Government. 

To the discredit of the United Nations, it 
must be recalled that on hearing this state- 
ment, it took no punitive action in the 
Assembly. 

The United Nations has had plenty of op- 
portunity ever since to denounce the Soviet 
Government for its complicity in this crime 
of the century. But it has not done so. 

Those of us who espoused the cause of the 
League of Nations in the 1920's, and those 
of us who were enthusiastic about the United 
Nations when it was founded in 1945, and 
those of us who still believe that the United 
Nations can be the greatest moral force for 
peace in this world that has ever been mobi- 
lized, are disappointed that the United Na- 
tions failed us at a crucial moment. It evi- 
dently did not possess the courage necessary 
to deal with reality and truth. 

Precisely because the United Nations 
failed to denounce Soviet Russia and expel 
its gangster government from membership 
for its acts of treason to the United Nations, 
we are today being misled into believing that 
“peaceful coexistence” with such criminals 
is a practical possibility. 

Why are we now involved in many inter- 
national commitments around the globe to 
furnish military and economic aid? Only 
because the United Nations as an instru- 
ment of collective security has failed us. We 
have found it necessary to organize regional 
pacts and make regional commitments to 
assure our safety as against a common 
enemy. 

For the enemies of peace today in the world 
are the Communist government in Moscow 
and the Communist government in Peiping. 

Why do we not have a peace treaty in 

Korea today? I was in Geneva in May 1954, 
when the Four-Power Conference was held. 
Chou En-lai, Foreign Secretary of the Red 
China Government, in a formal address to 
the conference, denounced the United Na- 
tions when the United States proposed that 
a peace treaty that would unite Korea be 
drawn up under the auspices of the United 
Nations. Chou En-lai said a commission of 
neutrals—his kind of neutrals—should be 
appointed to negotiate, but the commission 
must not have any connection whatsoever 
with the United Nations. The position of 
Red China has not been modified since. 
* Yet we hear some well-meaning citizens 
in our ranks talking today about admitting 
Red China to a seat in the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

Of what avail will the United Nations be if 
it condones treason, if it takes its enemies 
to its bosom without the slightest sign of 
their repentance, if it allows conspirators to 
enter its councils and sit as equals along- 
side of free nations? 

We are against the Communist imperial- 
ism of today because it has not divested 
itself of its cloak of treason in the society 
of nations. 

We are against Communist imperialism to- 
day because it means despotic colonialism. 
For Communist colonialism has imposed 
slavery upon the peoples of Soviet Russian 
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and upon the peoples of the satellite coun- 
tries. 

A true liberal is against tyranny every- 
where. A true liberal is against enslavement. 
A true liberal is against imperialism and 
against every form of colonialism that means 
enslavement of the people. 

There are among us those who misuse the 
word liberal.“ Many who call themselves 
liberal are not liberals at all. There are 
men who have been deceived into believing 
that liberalism means the protection of the 
right of conspirators in our midst to advo- 
cate and to practice treason. 

We who believe in freedom for all peoples, 
we who believe in the right of kelf-deter- 
mination for all peoples, we who believe in 
the right of every individual to think as he 
pleases, would limit individual rights only 
by the superior right of all the people in a 
nation to be protected against conspirators— 
those who would by force or violence over- 
throw a free government or aid an enemy 
to conquer us. 

Lately we have been hearing much about 
the Bill of Rights and due process. A whole 
cult has grown up in America which 
preaches that individual rights are unlim- 
ited; and that the general phrases of the 
Constitution can be ambiguously interpreted 
to protect traitors in our midst. 

Let me read you here a brief extract from 
a speech made in the House of Commons 
less than a month ago by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department of Great 
Britain, Major Lloyd-George—son of the 
former Prime Minister. He spoke on March 
21 as follows: 

“I should like to make three points in re- 
ply to those who may still feel that such 
measures are unnecesary, First, however 
distasteful were the measures which suc- 
cessive governments over the last few year 
have had to take, we cannot sit back and do 
nothing while our security is imperiled by 
a menace, the existence of which is accepted 
on all sides. 

“Secondly, while some of our counter- 
measures, it is true, are alien to our liberal 
traditions, so is the menace which they set 
out to circumvent, That is a point that we 
must never forget. As my right honorable, 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
in the November debate, communism has set 
p: back 3 centuries. We are now, 
thanks to Communist activities, back in the 
age when a man who holds this new creed 
thinks it loyal to be disloyal and has no 
scruple about betraying his own country. 
We are, therefore, driven into adopting 
steps which we take only because of pro- 
tecting the liberal traditions that we in this 
country hold dear. 

“Thirdly, while I do not for a moment 
underrate the hardship of those who, because 
they are adjudged to be the dupes of the 
Communist creed, are moved to other work 


or, if it is impossible to find nonsecret work 


for them, lose their appointments in the 
civil service, I should like to make one com- 
ment on that. Hard as their lot is, we can 
all make a shrewd guess as to what their lot 
would have been had they been employed in 
the civil service of a Communist power, and 
it had been discovered that they belonged to 
or sympathized with a movement holding 
views about communism analogous to those 
which Communists hold about democratic 
government.” 

Have some of us in America already for- 
gotten the fifth columns in Western Europe 
prior to 1939? Have we forgotten already the 
traitors in recent years in America who 
abused our institutions and transmitted to 
other governments documents and secrets of 
great importance to them in guiding them 
in how to frustrate our policies in the world 
as well as in making atomic bombs? 

The word “treason” does not mean merely 
the conveyance of information of a military 
character, Burgess and Maclean were inti- 
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mately familiar with the diplomatic policies 
of the United States Government. They 
were able to inform the Communist Gov- 
ernment because they had access to the inner 
councils of our Government by reason of the 
messages sent to our allies. Burgess and 
Maclean were able to asist the enemy in con- 
ducting their maneuvers in the cold war. 
There is every reason to believe, moreover. 
that Burgess and Maclean, in the fateful 
month of November 1950, were able to tell the 
Communists what was being discussed among 
the governments, particularly Great Britain. 
concerning the use of our maximum military 
power in Korea. 

During that month of November impor- 
tant messages were being exchanged between 
our Government and the other governments 
which had military forces in Korea, It was 
important for the Communists to know 
whether we would apply maximum military 
power. They learned that our allies would 
not go along with us on that decision. 
Hence, the Chinese armies poured into North 
Korea, confident that their supply lines in 
the rear would not be bombed. 

Burgess and Maclean now have appeared 
in Moscow. They have adhered to our 
enemies and given them aid and comfort. 
They are traitors to Great Britain and the 
entire Western cause. Burgess and Maclean 
sit in Soviet Russia today advising Bulganin 
and Khrushchev how to dupe the West—how 
to foster weakness and how to encourage the 
appeaser in our midst. Burgess and Maclean 
can tell them in detail what happened in 
November 1950. 

There is no chapter in all our history more 
Tevealing of the weakness of free nations 
than what happened in the 5 months after 
our intervention in Korea in 1950—when the 
word went forth to our military commanders 
that they must not use all their weapons to 
defend themselves and that they must ac- 
quiesce in the murder of our boys rather 
than allow our own airplanes to bomb the 
supply lines which were bringing weapons of 
death to kill our troops. ~- 

We heard in 1950 and we have heard ever 
since the cry that the use of maximum power 
would have involved us in a third world war. 
None of us wanted a third world war in 1950 
and we don't want one now, but the chances 
of becoming involved in a third world war 
have been immeasurably increased by our 
failure to win a clear-cut victory in Korea. 
It may be said that the failure there led to 
defeat in southeast Asia and open defiance 
of us today by Soviet Russia in the Middle 
East. 

Do we have to reread the pages of history 
to learn that appeasement leads to war, that 
the real warmongers of today are the ap- 
peasers, that their lack of courage, their will- 
ingness to accept the blandishments of the 
enemy—anything to get peace, peace at any 
price—is increasing the danger to our coun- 
try today and could conceivably drag us into 
a third world war? 

It is, of course, in the nature of democ- 
racies to be restrained, to hesitate, to pro- 
crastinate, to do everything possible to pre- 
vent the outbreak of war. When we actu- 
ally enter a war, there is no justification for 
any softness or cowardly hesitation, 

I remember clearly the night of April 2. 
1917, when I heard a President of the United 
States who had tried by every possible means 
to prevent war, saying to the Congress that 
the United States must “formally accept 
the status of belligerent’ which had been 
thrust upon us. 

Woodrow Wilson, during the war, called 
again and again for “force, force, to the ut- 
most, force without stint or limit.“ The 
phrase, force without stint.” electrified 
America, for Mr. Wilson knew that, once we 
had decided to defend ourselves, there were 
no Umitations we could impose upon our 
fighting men if we intended to act in good 
faith toward them. 
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When war does come—be it a little war 
or a big war—we must keep faith with those 
Whom we are drafting for military service. 
We must tell the mothers and fathers of 

y that, when their sons get up to the 
battlefront, they're not going to be asked to 

the bullets of the enemy and the bombs 
from airplanes without hitting back at the 
*nemy’s supply lines—just because some 
People back home speculate about a possible 
enlargement of the war. 

We are today the victims of a strategy of 
terror. Again and again, public men talk 
loosely about the possibility that the whole 

uman race will be destroyed by atomic 
Weapons. ‘There have been invented weap- 
ons of destruction which can wreak havoc 
On many places in the world, but the mere 
existence of terrible weapons that could be 

against them has never prevented na- 

ions from defending themselves when at- 
ked. The impression we are conveying 
today is that we will be afraid to defend 
Ourselves if we are attacked by an unscru- 
Pulous enemy who uses nuclear weapons. 

There comes a time when the risk must 
be calculated and when the risk must be 
taken. The big question is whether today, 
by means of the strategy of terror, we are 
being pressured into avoiding the taking of 

risks that we should take to prevent 
World war III. 
I do not mean to imply that this Nation 
Id at any time initiate a war but, when 
attacked, we must a state of war 
rust upon us and defend ourselves. 

Tt is pertinent to read here a passage 
from the Gathering Storm, a book by Sir 
Winston Churchill, which expresses that 

ught more clearly than anything I have 
anywhere. Sir Winston was describing 
events leading up to the outbreak of 
World War II in 1939. He wrote: 
t In this sad tale of wrong judgments 
ormed by well-meaning and capable peo- 
ble. we now reach our climax. That we 
knoulad all have come to this pass makes 
hose responsible, however honorable their 
Motives, blameworthy before history. 
“Look back and see what we had succes- 
Avely accepted or thrown away: a Germany 
med in violation of a solemn treaty; air 
Superiority or even air parity cast away; the 
Rhineland forcibly occupied and the Sieg- 
ried Line built or building; the Berlin- 
me Axis established; Austria devoured and 
digested by the Reich; Czechoslovakia de- 
and ruined by the Munich pact; its 
fortress line in German hands; its mighty 
arsenal of Skoda henceforward making mu- 
nitions for the German armies, President 
velt's effort to stabilize or bring to a 
head the European situation by the inter- 
Vention of the United States waved aside 
With one hand, and Soviet Russia’s un- 
doubted willingness to join the Western 
ers and go all lengths to save Czecho- 
Slovakia ignored on the other: the services 
Of 35 Czech divisions against the still unrip- 
met German army cast away, when Great 
ritain could herself supply only two to 
Strengthen the front in France—all gone 
With the wind.” 

“And now, when every one of these aids 
and advantages has been squandered and 
1 wn away, Great Britain advances, lead- 
ine Prance by the hand, to guarantee the 
Ntegrity of Poland—of that very Poland 
Which with hyena appetite had only 6 months 

fore joined in the pillage and destruction 
ot the Czechoslovak State. 

ere was sense in fighting for Czecho- 
Slovakia in 1938 when the German Army 
Could scarcely put half a dozen trained divi- 
Slons on the Western Front, when France 
With nearly 60 or 70 divisions could most cer- 
tainly have rolled forward across the Rhine 
or into the Ruhr, 
But this had been judged unreasonable, 
Tash, below the level of modern intellectual 


thought and morality. Yet now at last the 
2 western democratcies declared themselves 
ready to stake their lives upon the terri- 
torial integrity of Poland. 

“History, which we are told is mainly the 
record of the crimes, follies, and -miseries of 
mankind, may be scoured and ransacked to 
find a parallel to this sudden and complete 
reversal of 5 or 6 years’ policy of easy- 
going placatory appeasement, and its trans- 
formation almost overnight into a readiness 
to accept an obviously imminent war on far 
worse conditions and on the greatest scale, 

“Moreover, how could we protect Poland 
and make good our guaranty? Only by de- 
claring war upon Germany and attacking a 
stronger western wall and a more powerful 
German army than those from which we had 
recoiled in September, 1938. 

“Here is a line of milestones to disaster. 
Here is a catalog of surrenders, at first 
when all was easy and later when things 
were harder, to the ever-growing German 
power. But now at last was the end of 
British and French submission. Here was 
decision at last, taken at the worst possible 
moment and on the least satisfactory ground, 
which must surely lead to the slaughter of 
tens of millions of people. Here was the 
righteous cause deliberately and with a re- 
finement of inverted artistry committed to 
mortal battle after its assets and advantages 
had been so improvidently squandered. 

“Still, if you will not fight for the right 
when you can easily win without bloodshed; 
if you will not fight when your victory will 
be sure and not too costly; you may come to 
the moment when you will have to fight 
with all the odds against you and only a 
precarious chance of survival, 

“There may even be a worse case. You 
may have to fight when there is no hope of 
victory, because it is better to perish than 
live as slaves.” 

The appeasers of yesterday brought on 
World War II. Let not the appeasers of to- 
day force us into world war III. We must op- 
pose communism in all its ugly forms Com- 
munist aggression in so-called little wars 
around the globe, Communist colonialism in 
enslaved nations, Communist infiltration of 
the free governments of the world, Commu- 
nist subversion of the institutions of de- 
3 For communism is the generator 
of war, 


Iowans Are Cool to Veto Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS $ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to commend to the attention 
of the Senate a very able article that ap- 
peared in the New York Times this morn- 
ing. It was written by Seth S. King, a 
reporter who has obviously taken the 
trouble to talk to the people who are most 
directly affected by farm legislation— 
the farmers themselves. 

The outstanding impression gained 
from his article is that the veto message 
and the President's subsequent television 
address completely ignored the people 
most directly affected. Instead, they 
were aimed at other sections of our pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. President, the President’s message 
did mot get through to the Nation’s 
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farmers because it did not face up to 

their problems. Instead, it was designed 

to meet the problems of next November. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Iowans ARE COOL TO Vero MESSAGE—MANY 
FEEL PRESIDENT Dion’t Give ENoucH DE- 
TAILS—Some BACK ACTION ON FARM BILL 

(By Seth S. King) 

Des Moines, Iowa., April 17.—Many Iowa 
farmers were disappointed today over the way 
President Eisenhower explained his veto of 
the farm bill. 

Reaction to the veto itself was mixed. 
A number of persons said they were bitterly 
disappointed that the legislation had been 
killed. Nearly as many others said they 
thought the President had little choice in 
the matter because several provisions in the 
bill probably would have done more harm 
than good. 

But many of those holding both views 
said that the President's presentation was not 
detailed enough for the farmer. 

“It probably was all right as an explana- 
tion to city people, but he left too many 
questions unanswered,” one said. 

Another complaint was directed at the lack 
of details on the price increase programs the 
President said he was ordering. 

Roswell Garst of Coon Rapids, one of Iowa’s 
largest seed corn growers, said that the Pres- 
ident had not made clear how the veto would 
prevent further crop surpluses if the De- 
partment of Agriculture was planning a 
new support for corn, 

GREATER THAN EVER 


“Tf the soil bank had gone through, we'd 
have made 300 acres on our farm idle,” he 
said. But now if corn, planted in excess 
of the allotments, is going to be supported, 
then the surplus will be greater than ever.” 

Ernest McNamara, who farms near Winter- 
set, said he did not favor the farm bill. 

“But I think his explanation was not very 
clear. He didn't explain what difference it 
would make if supports are going to be at 
86 percent on corn instead of 90 percent. 
I think a lot of people around here would 
want to know.” 

A newspaper editor in northwest Iowa 
said several farmers had called him today 
to discuss the veto. 

“They did not think the President called 
the farm bill a bad bill, but he really didn’t 
make it clear why it was. As a Republican, 
that is the thing that worries me most. I 
was disappointed in the veto message and 
the radio and television explanation. That's 
been our party’s problem out here. The 
party people in Washington just are not 
getting through to the farmers.” 

The same editor said the farmers in his 
area already were asking why the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had waited so long to 
develop a soil bank program if it had been 
clear last year that one was needed. 

STATION HAS OPINIONS 

Radio station KICC at Spencer, in the 
heart of Iowa’s richest farm land, invited 
farmers to call in last night and express 
their opinion, for use on the air, of the 
President's veto. 

During the hour before the President's ra- 
dio address was carried 29 called. Twelve 
were opposed to the veto, thirteen were for 
it and four were undecided. 

In a half-hour period after the President 
had spoken 17 persons called the station, 
Nine were against the veto, four approved 
and four gave qualified opinions that were 
undecisive. 
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Some of the Midwestern reaction to the 
veto and the President's message was gov- 
erned by the type of farming operation. 

Wilbur Goodhue, who raises livestock and 
the crops to feed them on a farm near Car- 
lyle, Iowa, said he approved of the Presi- 
dent’s plan for price supports for all corn. 

“This sounds better than a lot of corn 
with no price floor under it,” Mr. Goodhue 
said. “The allotments we now have are too 
rigid, and too many farmers won't comply. 
That would mean a lot of cheap corn pro- 
duced, and cheap livestock would follow. 
But if there are supports under all corn, a 
lot of it will go into storage and there will 
be fewer hogs raised in Iowa because there 
will be less corn available. It won't help 
the surplus any, but it will probably help 
the livestock farmer some.” 

SOME CALL IT UNFAIR 


But in the Spencer area, where most of 
the high-yield corn is sold commercially, 
some farmers thought the new support plan 
was unfair to them. They said they would 
have been satisfied with this year's allot- 
ments if price supports were raised-to $1.50 
a bushel, as the President announced. But 
they said if other farmers overplanted their 
allotments, the total corn produced would 
skyrocket and the open market would be 
further damaged. 

In Kansas, the livestock raisers, who are 
becoming as numerous as wheat growers, 
were reported to be satisfied with the veto. 
The bill passed by Congress would have 
raised price supports on feed gralns and 
would have increased their feed costs. 

“But I'd guess that the eastern half of 
Kansas, where the big wheat farmers are, 
is plenty mad today,” one observer said. 
“They thought they wanted the domestic 
parity plan in the bill passed by Congress. 
Even the President's home county of Dick- 
inson around Abilene wired him to sign. 
They think they'd be left out.” 

In recent weeks Iowa's rainfall has been 
far below normal. The ground has been un- 
favorably dry during spring plowing. 

One farmer expressed the thoughts of 
many other Iowa farmers when he said to- 
day: “I'd rather see some rain than either 
the farm bill or the veto.” 


The Farm Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two GTA 
daily radio roundups. 

There being no objection, the roundups 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1956 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
is the Nation's biggest grain-marketing co- 
operative. Its territory is the Midwest— 
Montana, the two Dakotas, and Minnesota. 
Each year more than 100 million bushels 
of grain flow from these States through the 
cooperative marketing channels operated by 
GTA. That's a quarter of all the grain that 
goes through the Minneapolis and Duluth 
Grain Ex 

No business grows that big—least of all a 
cooperative unless it's got the know-how, 
the facilities to do the job, and the backing 
of its customers. GTA's got all three, and 
more to boot. Look at it this way: GTA has 
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the welfare of its customers—the farmers— 
at heart. Because GTA is a cooperative, 
those customers are its owners. They deter- 
mined long ago that GTA should do more 
than just market their grain. Run-of-the- 
mill buying and selling was not enough. 
They decided at the beginning that GTA 
should also be their voice in the legislative 
halls of the Nation and help fight their battle 
for fair incomes and decent living on the 
farm. That GTA is doing. 

These farmers knew that co-ops content 
to meander quietly along the channels of 
commerce usually sink in the first storm. 
In the fullest meaning of cooperation, deal- 
ing in pins and prunes isn't the answer. 
*The brutal truth about cooperation—and 
most farmers can vouch for this—is that it 
becomes larger and stronger ‘the closer you 
get to it, and smaller and weaker the farther 
you get away from it. 

And the moral for farmers in that is sim- 
ply this: Stick by your co-ops. Patronize 
them. Attend their megtings: They are 
your businesses, so make them work. We 
heard one old farmer, a veteran cooperator, 
who had pioneered a number of co-ops and 
had gone through many bitter economic bat- 
tles in his younger days, explain it this way: 
He said that farmers sometimes are beyond 
understanding. They seem to realize that 
it pays to belong to a co-op. There's noth- 
ing to pay in, and they get money back. 
They know that. But still they hang back, 
maybe just figuring that nothing can be 
that good. 

But, then, somebody crosses them up— 


takes advantage of their rugged individual- 


ism. As the old farmer put it, “makes em 
buy at retail and sell at Wholesale.“ Then, 
he says, you can't hold them back with a 
five-plow tractor. They build a co-op, no 
matter what time, trouble, or cost it takes. 

Well, that’s human nature. That’s the 
way people are. There was no holding the 
farmers back when they set out to make 
GTA a working reality. Look at it now. 
Built in adversity, GTA has weathered good 
times and success without changing its orig- 
{nal purpose—to get farmers a better living. 
Why don't you join up with GTA? It's easy. 
Just see that your grain goes to market 
GTA, the co-op way. 


MONDAY, APRIL 16, 1956 


What is a surplus? That's a good question, 
because it seems to be one thing when we are 
talking about agriculture and entirely an- 
other one when we are talking about manu- 
factured goods. We want enough food to go 
around, but the Minneapolis Star editorial 
writer calls a 3-month supply of corn, and 
less than 1 year’s supply of wheat, a surplus. 
All thé food reserves held by the Govern- 
ment—and that includes food the Govern- 
ment owns outright, as well as food that it 
has loaned money on—are valued at about 
$8 billion to $10 billion, depending on who 
does the figuring. 

This reserve is for everything accumulated 
and unsold over a long period of time—the 
whole kit and kaboodle. It is a big supply of 
food, worth a considerable sum of money. It 
is desirable to reduce the supply to a man- 
ageable reserve. No one quarrels with that 
desire—not, that is, when it Is a careful and 
sensible reduction, planned with the welfare 
of farm people and the real requirements of 
the Nation taken into consideration. 

But did you ever hear about the billions of 
dollars worth of manufactured surpluses that 
the Government owns? Do you know, for 
example, how big this surplus is now? Here’s 
a statement from a publication called the 
Government Surplus Weekly. It prints only 
information about how to buy Government 
surpluses. The publication advertises: “Gov- 
ernment surpluses—$10 billion—billions, not 
millions, but billions of dollars—$10 billion 
inventory—top quality. Thousands of items, 
all types of products—a clean sweep—your 
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bid sets the price—bargains—savings up to 
94 cents on the dollar.” 

Yet the newspapers and radio do not com- 
plain. Have you heard any indignant out- 
burst from the price flexers in or out of Con- 
gress? Have you heard businessmen com- 
plain about these manufactured surpluses? 
Some may have, but If so, we've missed these 
complaints. It is all a part of the prosperity 
merry-go-round. The reason is suggested in 
the Government Surplus Weekly, which 
states: “The big money is in Government 
surplus. Bargains, profits galore in Govern- 
ment surplus. New, top-quality merchandise 
is being sold daily by hundreds of Govern- 
ment surplus-disposal agencies for only 6 
Percent to 15 percent of the original cost.” 

These are manufactured surpluses, turned 
out by factories. And according to the Gov- 
ernment Surplus Weekly, “This business of 
surplus is a fast-growing permanent indus- 
try. This year's Government surplus sales 
will triple—yes, triple—last year’s record- 
breaking sales.“ That's how a $10 billion in- 
ventory of Government surplus factory 
items—not farm supplies—are being sold for 
as little, often less, than 10 cents on the 
dollar. 

So let's take a fresh new look at surpluses— 
not just farm supplies but all kinds of sur- 
pluses and decide what is best for the people. 
Let’s have a policy from the Government that 
draws a line between abundance—which is 4 
blessing we all enjoy—and surplus. That's a 
fine line to daw, but we've got to have it if 
consumers are to live with plenty and farm- 
ers are to be justly paid for their labor, man- 
agement, and investment. This is GTA, the 
co-op way. 


Solicitation of Proxies From Holders of 
Securities 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter ad- 
dressed to me by J. Sinclair Armstrong, 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, on the enforcement 
of the Securities Exchange Act, with 
particular reference to the controversy 
relating to the question of raiding as 
practiced in connection with the solici- 
tation of proxies, about which we have 
heard so much recently. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 

$ Washington, D. C., April 10, 1956. 

The Honorable EvERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
United States Senate, 

> Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR DIRKSEN: In your letter of 
February 6, 1956, you mention the question 
of raiding, presumably having in mind the 
Libby-McNeill & Libby proxy contest. You 
ask whether the Commission has taken any 
action or submitted any recommendations to 
Congress for amendment to existing luw. 

The problem with which the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is concerned involves 
the solicitation of proxies from holders of 
listed securities registered under the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 and listed on a 
national securities exchange for the election 
of directors, with respect to which the Com- 
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Mission has jurisdiction under section 14 of 

e act. 

The probiem has been of major importance 
to the Commission in administering the Ex- 
Change Act in the past several years. There 
have been contests for representation on the 
board of directors and for control of corpo- 
ratlons under the Commission's proxy juris- 
diction numbering 22 in 1954, 17 in 1955 and 
7 to date in the current 1956 proxy season. 

e have aroused great interest, such as 
the contests for control of the New York, 

New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., the 

New York Central Railroad Co., Montgomery 

Ward & Co., Libby-McNeill & Libby Co. and 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

These contests for control have been of 
Breat interest to the Congress. Senators and 
Congressmen have expressed interest indi- 
Vidually and various committees of the Con- 
Stress have been concerned. The subject was 
zone into extensively in the hearings held 
during the spring of 1955 by the Committee 
In Banking and Currency of the Senate, A 
800d deal of data was furnished to the com- 

_ Mittee by the Securities and Exchange Com- 

Mission, both as a basis for the committee's 

Staff report (84th Cong., Ist sess., S. Rept. 

1280, pp 141-142, July 30, 1955), and as direct 

timony by our Chairman Ralph H. Demm- 

(hearings before the Committee on Bank- 

and Currency, U. S. Senate, 84th Cong., 

t sess., on factors affecting the buying and 
Selling of equity securities, March 3, 4, 7, 8, 
9. 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, and 23, 1955, 
Pp. 930, 931, 942, 943, 955, 956, 959, 960, 961, 
978, and 979). In the committee's report 
dated May 26, 1955, the following recom- 
Mendations appear: 

Proxy regulation: Section 14 of the 
Securities Exchange Act, which deals with 
the solicitation of proxies, simply provides 

t it shall be unlawful to do anything ‘in 
©ontravention of such rules and regulations 
as the Commission may prescribe as neces- 

or- appropriate in the public interest or 
for the protection of investors.’ This blan- 

t authorization to the Commission is the 
Subject of rather comprehensive rules re- 
rding the solicitation of proxies. 

Senator Carxnanr has introduced a bill 
(S. 879) which would require certain ad- 
ditional disclosures from persons seeking to 
Control issues listed on a national securities 
exchange. This question, together with the 
Whole subject of modern methods of cor- 
Borate control, and effective corporate de- 

cy through the exercise of the right to 

share in importance. A subcommittee 
Under the chairmanship of Senator LEHMAN 
Will shortly hold public hearings on these 
Subjects.” 

Also I have recently testified on behalf 
ot the Commission on this subject before the 
Subcommittee on Government Information 
Of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tlons. (The printed transcript is not yet 
Available.) 

The Commission has not recommended 
any particular legislation, However, we have 
commented favorably on a bill, S. 879, intro- 
duced by Senator Homer E. Carrnanr which 
Would expand the statutory requirements 
for reporting their holdings by large stock- 

Olders, and on a bill S. 2054, introduced by 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT which would 
extend our jurisdiction over the proxy solic- 
iting of security holders of about 1,200 com- 
Panies not presently under our jurisdiction 
a their securities, though enjoying wide 
Publio ownership and trading on the over- 
the-counter markets, are not registered or 

ted on a national securities exchange. No 
action on these bills has as yet been taken, 

owever, by the Committee on Banking and 
mey of the Senate. A counterpart, 
H. R. 7845, to Senator Putsrict’s bill has 
been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives and is pending in the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Our 
Commission expects to make further recom- 
Mendations with respect to S, 2054 and H. R. 
7845 within the next several weeks. 
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The Commission's enforcement responsi- 
bilities for violations of its proxy rules are 
exercised not by administrative proceedings 
within the Commission but rather by actions 
for injunctions in the Federal courts. In 
the Libby-McNeill & Libby case, we brought 
such a suit and were sustained by the courts, 
including the Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit which rendered a fine opinion 
sustaining our powers under section 14 of 
the Exchange Act against attack on a num- 
ber of legal grounds including the argument 
that our rules violate constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom of speech and press. It 
was particularly pleasing to me to have this 
decision sustaining our rules against this 
challenge because of fears expressed in the 
press, which I believe have now been allayed, 
that the act of the Congress imposing 
standards of fairness and accuracy of dis- 
closure with respect to certain corporate acts, 
such as proxy soliciting, in some way im- 
pinged on these traditional and deeply 
cherished constitutional liberties. I am en- 
closing a copy of our litigation press release 
on conclusion of the Libby case. 

During the past 3 years, the Commission 
has been actively engaged in administering 
its proxy rules and has recently made a com- 
prehensive revision_of the rules as they apply 
to contests for election and removal of direc- 
tors (Securities and Exchange Act release No. 
5276, effective January 30, 1956). I will now 
describe this in some detail. 

Section 14 (a) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 provides that it shall be unlawful 
for any person to solicit such proxies in con- 
travention of such rules and regulations as 
the Commission may prescribe as necessary 
or appropriate in the public interest or for 
the protection of investors, The Commis- 
sion's rules, as they existed up to their recent 
revision, were designed primarily for the 
typical uncontested proxy solicitations, 
Generally speaking, the type of information 
required under the proxy rules, both before 
and after the recent revision, provides the 
security holder with a broad basis of financial 
information about the company and specific 
information about the persons seeking to be 
elected directors, their business experience, 
their remuneration and contractual relations 
with the company, if any, and bonuses, stock 
options, and other emoluments of office. 
However, within the last several years, ex- 
perience with the proxy rules in a substan- 
tial number of proxy contests indicated the 
desirability of spelling out more specifically 
and of broadening the disclosure require- 
ments of the rules in the context of contests 
for corporate control. 

In January of this year, after an original 
amendment proposal (August 1955) and a 
modified proposal (December 1955) had been 
published and circularized, the comments 
thereon carefully considered, a public hear- 
ing held by the Commission, and study of 
the proceedings of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee and its Subcommittee 
on Securities with respect to this general 
subject, the Commission adopted a revision 
of its proxy rules, contained in Securities 
Exchange Act release No. 5276, enclosed. 
The rules as now amended deal with many 
of the problems which have created difficul- 
ties in past contests. 

The revised rules spell out precisely the 
procedure to be followed and the informa- 
tion to be filed with the Commission and 
furnished to investors by all participants. 
The term “participant” is defined to in- 
clude, apart from the issuer and any director 
of the issuer or nominee of management, 
any other committee or group which solicits 
proxies, any member of such a committee or 
group and any person (whether or not named 
as a member) who acting alone or with 
other persons, directly or indirectly, is con- 
cerned in the organization, direction, or 
financing of any such committee or group. 
It also includes any person who finances or 
joins in the financing of the solicitation of 
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proxies (except persons who contribute no 
more than 6500 and who do not otherwise 
come within the very broad definition of 
participant). Finally, participant is also 
defined to include any person who lends 
money, furnishes credit, or enters into any 
other arrangement (pursuant to an under- 
standing with a participant in a contest) to 
induce the purchase, sale, holding or voting 
of securities of the issuer for the purpose of 
supporting or opposing any other partici- 
pant in the contest. Certain exclusionary 
provisions are designed to remove from the 
broad scope of the definition persons who 
act in a ministerial capacity or who, in the 
course of business, effect transactions with 
participants such as, for example, an attor- 
ney whose activities are limited to the per- 
formance of his duties in the course of his 
retainer and who is otherwise not acting as 
& participant. 

The revised rules specifically provide that 
no solicitation may be initiated by any par- 
ticipant in an opposition solicitation unless 
a detailed informational statement is first 
filed with the Commission, the substance of 
which must be included in the proxy state- 
ment used by the participant. This informa- 
tional statement, which the Commission 
has denominated as schedule,14B, a copy 
of which is enclosed, requires that there be 
on file with the Commission prior to any 
solicitation by an opposition group infor- 
mation of the following character: 

1. The name, residence, and business ad- 
dress of the participant, his current princi- 
pal occupation or employment, and all of 
his material occupations, positions, or offices 
during the previous 10 years. 

2. Any participation by him in other proxy 
contests within the past 10 years with an 
identification of the persons involved and 
the subject matter of the contest. 

3. Information as to the convictions in 
criminal proceedings within the past 10 
years. 

4. The amount of each class of securities 
of the issuer and of a parent or subsidiary 
owned beneficially directly or indirectly and 
the amount owned of record but not bene- 
ficially; the amounts of such stock, held 
beneficially or of record, which were 
within the previous 2 years indicating the 
dates of acquisition and the amounts ac- 
quired on each date; if any of such securities 
acquired within the previous 2 years were ob- 
tained by borrowed funds, this fact must be 
stated including an indication of indebted- 
ness as of the latest practical date and a 
description of the borrowing transaction 
other than a normal margin purchase or 
regular bank loan. 

5. A statement whether or not participant 
is a party to any arrangement or under- 
standing with any other persons with 
to securities of the issuer including joint 
ventures, loan or option arrangements, puts 
or calls, guaranties against or division of 
losses or profits, or the giving or withholding 
of proxies, and, if any such arrangements 
exist, the details must be furnished. 

6. A statement of the amount of the se- 
curities of the issuer owned beneficially by 
associates of the participant; the time and 
circumstances under which a participant be- 
came interested in the contest, and the na- 
ture and extent of his activities or proposed 
activities must also be stated. 

7. Information must be furnished as to 
the participant, and any associates of his, 
concerning any material interest in any ma- 
terial transaction with the issuer effected in 
the previous fiscal year or in any material 
proposed transaction with the issuer or any 
of its affiliates; finally, statements are re- 
quired as to any future employment of the 
participant or any of his associates by the 
issuer or any of its affiliates, including a 
description of any arrangement or under- 
standing and an identification of the parties, 


. thereto. 
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The Commission believes that this amend- 
ment of the proxy rules represents an im- 
portant step forward under the Federal Se- 
curities Exchange Act for protection of 
investors in securities listed on national 
securities exchanges. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, 
Chairman. 


Answer to Attack on the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, many organizations which are 
doing a great deal to aid in keeping 
America as our Founding Fathers in- 
tended it to be are being harshly 
criticized. $ 

A short while ago a metropolitan news- 
paper published an article with the head- 
line “The Greedy Legion.” ‘The article 
stated that the American Legion was 
wrecking America. 

My own Legion post, the Edwin Scott 
Linton Post, No. 175, in a communica- 
tion to its members, made a very good 
statement in answer to this criticism. I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Of course there are those who think we 
are selfish or are trying to set ourselves up 
as a privileged group. They should take a 
trip through one of our VA hospitals and 
after looking at some of the patients, I am 
sure those with a conscience would change 
their minds. Then someone should ask them 
this question. What would be the plight of 
these men if there were no veterans benefits? 
There is one big reason why we must keep 
fighting for these benefits. Every time our 
Government starts to economize in peace- 
time you will find recommendations made to 
do away with this responsibility. 

An attack of this nature brings out the 
fact that we have been very lax in our pub- 
licity. Do they ever mention any of the fol- 
lowing of our activities? We have spent bet- 
ter than $125 million in the field of child 
welfare work. More than 4,000 Boy Scout 
troops are sponsored by Legion posts. We 
sponsor a Boys’ State camp and Boys’ Nation 
program teaching the fundamentals of good 
government to the youth of our land. Over 
20,000 school medal awards are given an- 
nually in recognition of good citizenship on 
the part of our school children. We sponsor 
essay and oratorical contests, through which 
more than 300,000 high-school children each 

learn more about the Constitution of 
the United States. We participate in a pro- 
gram of flag education. We sponsor a 
Junior Legion baseball program with good 
sportsmanship as its theme, We carry on a 
back-to-God program with emphasis on re- 
Hgious training. We have been aggressive 
in combatting communism and all un- 
American activities, We have been fighting 
continuously for an adequate system of de- 
fense for the Nation. And these are all na- 
tional programs and do not list the accom- 
plishments of individual posts in carrying 
on our work at a community level. Can all 
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of this also be interpreted as wrecking Amer- 
ica? Comrades, it is time to start blowing 
our horn a little and make the public aware 
of some of these activities. Did you know 
about them? 

‘There is one point that you should bear in 
mind. Any attack on the American Legion 
will certainly be joined by any force advo- 
cating the overthrow of our form of govern- 
ment, since the pattern of our activities is 
so definitely nationalistic and to preserve 
the way of life we fought for. 


Winning Citizenship Essay by Pauline 
Webster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an essay 
written by Miss Pauline Webster, of the 
First Congregational Church of Brain- 
tree, Mass. Rev. John P. Robertson, 
minister of that church, delivered the 
prayer upon the convening of the Sen- 
ate today. Miss Webster is one of his 
parishioners. This essay won not only 
the local, but also the regional contest, 
and is well worth reading. 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

A LETTER TO My CONGRESSMAN 


Please, Mr. Congressman; will you listen 
to me? Will you hear my words? I have 
something to say. 

Who am I? I am a teen-ager. 
are millions just like me. 

You see me everywhere: at the corner 
drugstore—drinking a coke; in school 
assembly—saluting the flag; at the football 
game—scoring a touchdown; in the sick- 
room—fighting back tears; at the super- 
market—waiting on trade: and in Sunday 
services—bowing in prayer. 

Yes, you know me. I am a 20th-century 
edition of American youth and I speak for 
Christian citizenship. The kind of citizen- 
ship that makes my home and your home, 
my community and your community, my 
country and your country the places we 
love. The kind of citizenship that makes 
me stop and realize and be grateful. Grate- 
ful to every man who sailed on the May- 
flower and built a colony, signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and wrote the 
Constitution that we might have a country 
under God. The kind of citizenship that 
makes me look back and remember—remem- 
ber and be thankful. 

Thankful to every pioneer who crossed a 
river or climbed a mountain, cleared a path 
or cut down a forest, blazed a trail for a 
new frontier that we might have com- 
munities in which to live, love, and be 
happy. The kind of citizenship that makes 
me look at today—look and be aware. 
Aware and mindful of the U. N. delegate 
as he strives for peace, the Congressman as 
he introduces a new bill, the labor leader 
as he fights for his cause, the politician as he 
wrangles for lower taxes, the lawyer as he 
preserves justice, the doctor as he mends 
broken bodies, and the minister as he builds 
faith that we may maintain our belief 
“that all men are created equal.” 

What does Christian citizenship mean to 
me—a teen-ager? 
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It means a lot of things—things both 
big and small. 

It means taking a stand for Christ—being 
put on a spot. 

It means fighting— fighting against 
vandalism and juvenile crime, drinking and 
lawlessness, prejudices and discriminations 
so. that we youth of today will be stronger 
for tomorrow. 

It means making decisions—asking my- 
self questions. Questions like these: Am 
I to be my brother's keeper? Do I respect 
the faith of my neighbor? Is social drinking 
the thing to do? Does a Christian carry 
arms? Do I mind the color of another man's 
skin? Can I, a youth, fight communism? 
Questions like these—and more. 

Christ challenged his disciples with this 
command. He said to them, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach.” 

I hear this challenge; I hear it well. 

As a Christian I hear, as a Christian I 
accept. Accept it too, for that lad in the 
city and the one on the farm, the girl in 
the slums and the other across town. Ac- 
cept it for the youth working at school or 
dreaming of marriage, planning a career or 
serving abroad, building a business or help- 
ing at home, knowing well that when I serve 
others I also serve myself. 

So, Mr. Congressman, I speak for Christ- 
lan citizenship because as a teen-ager Ive 
been taught as a citizen I understand, and 
as a Christian I believe that “except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.“ 


Federal Tax Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of a prominent Chicago attorney, 
who has specialized in Federal taxation 
for 37 years, and under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD a letter expressing to me his con- 
sidered answer to statements made in the 
report on Federal Tax Policy for Eco- 


nomie Growth and Stability: 


HUGHES & HUGHES, 
Chicago, April 5, 1956. 
Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. CHURCH: The 930-page booklet 
entitled “Federal Tax Policy for Economic 
Growth and Stability" and the staff report 
entitled “The Federal Revenue System,” 
issued by the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, trespass on the province of 
the Ways and Means and Finance Commit- 
tees in that these documents are mainly 
devoted to assailing provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code adopted by those com- 
mittees after most exhaustive and thorough 
consideration. 

The graduated progressive income tax, as 
pointed out by the American Bar Associa- 
tion in its advocacy of the Reed-Dirksen 
amendment limiting it to 25 percent in 
peacetime, is the second point in the Com- 
munist Manifesto and such is heartily ad- 
vocated by all followers of Karl Marx. The 
value of private property consists in what 
it will earn and when the Government in 
income tax alone takes 52 percent of the 
earnings of our corporations, plus an addi- 
tional income tax taken on their dividends, 
it certainly owns more of them than anyone 
else. It takes much more in other taxes. To 
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Ave one example, the annual report of 
United Airlines for 1955 states its net earn- 
were $11,244,577 and its income tax 
$12,748,000 (in addition to this, its share- 
ders paid income tax on dividends) and 
on page 4 states, “more than $52,300,000 was 
Paid to or collected for Government in 1955.” 
Other words, the 52-percent income tax 
Was less than 25 percent of the Government's 
take as a result of United's yearly business. 
The committee papers fail to go into or 
Consider the basic question what this tax 
Situation is insidiously doing to and where 
ill tax wind is blowing the American 
economy and way of life. 
e Treasury has spent the billions it has 
Collected in social security taxes in past years 
at present rate of increase, its social 
Security annual payments will, before many 
Years, exceed its annual social security tax 
ons, Where will the difference come 
trom? If the total national wealth is $700 
m, how long can it stand an annual tax 
of $70 billion? Questions such as these 
uld have been considered in the report. 

The committee report assails alleged al- 
lowances such as depletion. Indicative of its 
authors“ state of mind is the fact the staff 
Teports devote 1½ pages to the arguments 
for oll depletion and 4 pages to the argu- 

nts against it. 

The terms “allowance” and “subsidy” ap- 
Plied to depletion, deliberately adopted as 
Weapons of attack by former New Deal pro- 
fessors, are false and can only proceed from 
a communistic attitude that everything be- 
longs to the Government and by allowing 

to keep his own property it thereby 
SUbsidizes him. Typical of the arguments 
is Professor Gray's parroting, at page 437, of 
the truman Treasury's statement that 
(three-fourths of the total benefit accrues 
to large corporations.” This ignores the 
fact it really accrues to their hundreds of 
ds of stockholders, including widows 

and orphans and our large insurance com- 
Pantes in which almost every American fam- 
Uy has a stake as well as all our leading pri- 
Vately financed colleges who own thousands 

Shares in these companies. 

If depletion were a bonanza, oil companies 

uld have earned much more than other 
Companies, but at page 456 of the papers, 
it appears they did not. Eight wildcat wells 
in nine are dry. The domestic oll companies 
at present rate of consumption have on the 
&Verage only enough reserves to last less than 
14 years, Consumption is annually increas- 

and if they are not encouraged and 
Stimulated to discover more oil, what will 

Ppen to our present mode of life with its 
Great dependence on oil? 

While devoting pages to the alleged dis- 

ation of the 25 percent tax on capital 
Bains (England and Canada do not impose 
any tax on capital gains) the committee 
Panelists lightly pass over the biggest dis- 
ation in the tax law in that over 
Million people on farms are allowed to 
raise their food and enjoy shelter tax free, 
Whereas all other workers must pay on the 
ey they earn to pay for food and shelter. 
I would not change this because the essence 
Of taxation is that people differently situated 
Cannot be taxed alike without causing gross 
discrimination and, unlike the committee, 
am not seeking ways to increase anyone's 
- The failure of over 90 percent of the 
Committee panelists to object to existing ex- 
orbitant tax rates and their efforts to in- 
Crease people's taxes speaks for itself. 
Military expenditures are money down the 
if Russia does not intend to attack and 
thousands share the writer's views it has no 
More intention of attacking us than we have 
Of attacking it. The blunt fact is that unless 
dur Government expenditures (giveaway to 
foreign nations to date amounts to over 
$10,000 for every person in Tllinois) and 
are cut soon and sharply, the second 
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point in the Communist Manifesto will have 
become a conquering Communist army and 
change our way of life to Communist own- 
ership of all property. Citizens can no 
longer sit supinely in sight of this process. 
Faithfully yours, 
JoHN E. Hucues. 


The Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Record an editorial 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of April 18, 1956. 

It precisely and concisely states the 
situation with respect to the farm bill. 
It points out how once again the Demo- 
crat Party has made the farm problem 
a political football at the expense of the 
farmers. 

I am also inserting the statement I 
released to the press on the veto mes- 
sage: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of April 
18, 1956] 
Tue Farm ISSUE REDEFINED 


When the Democrats in Congress cooked 
up their vote buying monstrosity in place 
of the workable farm program that the 
President submitted early in January, they 
must have thought they were dealing with 
another Dewey. They expected that if Mr. 
Eisenhower did veto their bill, he would 
thereafter sit quietly while they told the 
farmers about all of the wealth that would 
have been poured on them if it had not been 
for a callous Republican President. 

The Democrats miscalculated. In his 
speech to the Nation, explaining why he 
had to veto the farm bill, President Eisen- 
hower demonstrated that the moral courage 
that prompted the veto is fighting courage 
as well. He brought forth a sound alterna- 
tive program, salvaging what he could from 
Democratic sabotage und delay. 

Now the burden of action has been shifted 
to the Democratic majority in Congress. If 
its members do not enact the President's 
recommendations, it is they who must accept 
responsibility for failure to provide relief for 
American farmers. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he would call a special 
session of Congress to meet after the national 
conventions if an acceptable farm program is 
not enacted before that time. The proposals 
he put forward Monday evening have been 
thoroughly discussed. They were, in fact, 
embodied in the farm bill he vetoed, but were 
rendered unworkable by the discredited high 
price-support plan that the Democrats 
tacked onto that bill. 

Twice on Monday, in his veto message and 
again in his address to the citizens, President 
Eisenhower exposed the fraud of the high 
price supports that the Democrats seek to 
perpetuate. They are the source of the un- 
manageable surpluses that are depressing 
farm prices and driving American agricul- 
ture toward socialism. 

His sojl-bank plan was designed to reduce 
these surpluses and still support farm income 
by paying farmers to rest and improve acres 
that are not needed for present production. 
Because the Democrats paltered so long with 
the farm bill in Congress, the time has passed 
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when that plan can be put in effect this 
year, even though the vetoed bill provided 
for it. E 

The President proposed that he be author- 
ized, nevertheless, to pay 50 percent of the 
soil-bank benefits to any farmer who signed 
to observe land conservation practices next 
year. These payments could be made any 
time after July 1, and as Mr. Eisenhower 
pointed out, would enable farmers to buy 
the seed, trees, fertilizers, and new machin- 
ery they might need to start preparing their 
land for soil-bank use. 

All that is required is that Congress pass 
the soil-bank bill, unencumbered by the 
nostrums that evoked the veto on Monday. 
If the Democrats fall to do this, it is they 
who must answer to the farmers for the 
callous disregard that candidates Stevenson 
and Kefauver have been piping about. 

This is by no means the best possible farm 
program. It will defer for a full year the job 
of cutting farm surpluses. But it is the best 
that can be achieved at this time after the 
Democrats have played politics with the 
problem for more than 3 months, 


— 


STATEMENT OF Hon LESLIE C. ARENDS, REPUB- 
LICAN WHIP, 17rm DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS, on 
Farm BILL VETO RECORD 


It is obvious from the President's veto and 
his message that he is thinking solely in 
terms of what is best for the welfare of our 
farmers and the country as a whole. 

The bill sent the President by the Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress, after long, costly 
delay, is purely a political measure, not a 
cure to the farm problem but a political nar- 
cotic to try to fool the farmers, 

President Eisenhoyer recognized it as such. 
He will not play politics with the welfare of 
agriculture. Once again by vetoing this bill 
President Eisenhower demonstrated his 
statesmanlike greatness. I am sure his ac- 
tion has the overwhelming approval of the 
majority of our farmers. 

If an attempt should be made to override 
the veto, I am sure it will fail. I, for one, 
will vote against any motion to override. 

It is now the duty and the responsibility 
of the Congress to act immediately on the 
soil-bank proposal. As the President points 
out this can be done in a few days, if the 
Democrat leadership will permit, and stop all 
this political maneuvering. . 


Opposition of the American Flag Commit- 
tee to the Alaska Mental Health Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp.a statement 
prepared by the American Flag Com- 
mittee, expressing its opposition to H. R. 
6376, the Alaska Mental Health Act. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FLAG COMMITTEE 
IN OPPOSITION ro H. R. 6376, THE ALASKA 
MENTAL HEALTH ACT 

I. INTRODUCTION 

On January 18, 1956, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed by voice vote H. R. 6376, the 
Alaska Mental Health Act. It is now before 
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the Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, whose chairman is Senator JAMES 
E. MURRAY. 

Careful examination of the provisions of 
this measure has convinced us that its adop- 
tion in present form would gravely impair 
the most cherished constitutional rights not 
only of the residents of Alaska for whose 
benefit the act is proposed, but of all citizens 
of the United States coming under its juris- 
diction. 

We have no wish to prevent or delay the 
construction, within Alaska, of hospitals, 
clinics and other facilities for the diagnosis, 
care and treatment of its mentally ill. We 
sincerely deplore the fact that such accom- 
modations are presently lacking, and that 
Alaskan patients must now be hospitalized 
at Portland, Oreg., more than a thousand 
and possibly 2,000 miles from home and 
loved ones. We wish to see this injustice 
corrected, and we pledge our support to any 
legislation exclusively directed toward this 
end. 

We regret that the framers of the Alaska 
Mental Health Act saw fit to inject contro- 
versial provisions into what could have been 
a simple and wholly unobjectionable meas- 
ure of relief for the people of Alaska. 

Among our most serious objections to the 
act are the following: 


II. BROAD DEFINITION 


The present Federal statute for Alaska 
limits-compulsory asylum commitment to 
those judged to be insane. The Alaska Men- 
tal Health Act repeals this statute (48 U. S. C., 
sec. 47) and authorizes forcible hospitaliza- 
tion of any “mentally ill individual” whose 
detention is requested. Section 101 (i) de- 
fines such a person as one “having a psychi- 
atric or other disease which substantially 
impairs his mental health or an individual 
who is mentally defective or mentally 
retarded.” 

In terms of modern psychiatry, such a loose 
definition could be interpreted to almost 
every living human being. Many authorities 
high in the profession regard strong personal 
religious experience as one symptom of a psy- 
chotic personality. Some relate intense pa- 
triotic feeling to paranoia, a grave mental 
disorder. Americans holding extreme politi- 
cal views, whether to the right or left, have 
been called crackpots and collectively de- 
scribed as constituting a lunatic fringe. Per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies are coming more and 
more under the scrutiny of “experts,” and the 
random speculations and remote theories of 
the psychiatrists have been so popularized 
among the lay public as to encourage us all 
to become amateur diagnosticians. 

It is one thing to seek psychiatric advice 
and treatment on one's own volition, but 
quite another to live in the shadow of a law 
which relatives, associates, or public officials 
can invoke to bring about one’s compulsory 
hospitalization. Under the all-inclusive defi- 
nition which the Alaska Mental Health Act 
applies to mental illness, literally hundreds 
of emotional, mental, and physican condi- 
tions which pose no danger to the public 
could be cited to compel a citizen to suffer 
detention and unwanted treatment in an 
insane asylum, 

Instead of expanding those areas in which 
the psychiatrist is permitted to assume judi- 
cial authority in relieving a citizen of his 
freedom, it is our belief that Congress should 
inquire into the advisability of enacting leg- 
islation to more clearly define and limit the 
circumstances under which due process of 
law may be compromised at the foot of the 
psychiatrist's couch. 

III. APPLICABILITY 

In line with what has gone before, we ob- 
ject to the act on the ground that its com- 
mitment features are the same for persons 
who have broken no law as for those carrying 
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out violence, destruction, and other acts in- 
dicating possible derangement. 

In cases of overt misconduct which can be 
shown to have resulted from obvious psycho- 
logical disturbances, it might be beneficial 
both to the wrongdoer and the public to have 
legal machinery by which the offender could 
be offered hospitalization and a possible cure, 
rather than imprisonment as a willful crimi- 
nal. Even under these circumstances, we 
believe that compulsory commitment to an 
asylum should be limited to the violently in- 
sane and to those who are obviously incapa- 
ble of intelligent behavior or of refraining 
from doing physical harm to those about 
them. 

The Alaska Mental Health Act contains no 
such stipulations. Its sweeping language 
exposes a citizen to compulsory hospitaliza- 
tion whether he has or has not committed a 
wrongful deed. Armed with a physician's 
written opinion that a person is mentally 
ill under the broad definitions which the act 
sets forth, almost anyone can cause the indi- 
vidual to be seized against his will and spir- 
ited away to an asylum. The physician in 
question is not required to substantiate his 
opinion by the presentation of facts which 
conform to any standard of evidence, nor is 
he held in any way responsible for his action 
if the individual whom he has caused to be 
hospitalized is later proved to be mentally 
sound. 

We object to the basic structure of sec- 
tions 103 and 104 of the act, which by the 
ease of their application would encourage 
guardians, parents, husbands, wives, adult 
children, relatives, friends, policemen, health 
officers, and welfare officials to bring about 
the hospitalized confinement of an unwilling 
citizen. 

We object to the fact that, upon the 
strength of the unsubstantiated opinion of 
a single doctor (secs. 103 (b) and 104 (a)) 
or of a policeman, health or welfare officer 
acting as an amateur psychiatrist (sec. 104 
(b)), a citizen may be seized on the street, 
at work, or in his home, and forcibly trans- 
ported to a mental hospital, where his plea 
for release may be ignored (sec, 106 (a)) for 
from 5 to 15 days. 

Also, one of the most serious objections 
which we raise is to the lack of any prohibi- 
tion against administration of drugs, use of 
hypnosis, or commencement of any other 
treatment authorized by section 115, during 
the period the individual is detained against 
his will, and pending judicial review of such 
detention. 

In our opinion, sections 103, 104, end 106 
(a) would greatly encourage those who, 
through malice or for reasons of personal 
gain, intimidation or a wish to be rid of a 
burdensome dependent, seek commitment of 
one not in need of asylum care. This con- 
viction is strengthened by the fact that a pro- 
vision carrying penalties for causing such 
unwarranted commitment was removed from 
the act by an amendment which the House 
adopted prior to final passage. 


IV. COMMITMENT PROCEDURES 


Section 106 (a) allows the head of a hos- 
pital to delay the release of an unwilling 
patient for as long as 15 days, to permit a 
United States commissioner to begin formal 
commitment proceedings under section 108. 

Just in case an intended victim has some- 
how eluded hospitalization under section 104, 
any interested party may commence pro- 
ceedings for his commitment under section 
108 (a), simply by filing a statement that he 
has refused to submit to examination by a 
licensed physician. 

Section 108 (b) allows the commissioner 
to withhold notice to the citizen that appli- 
cation for his commitment has been filed. 

Section 108 (c) authorizes the commis- 
sioner to name two physicians appointed by 
the Governor of Alaska to examine the un- 
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willing citizen. If 2 physicians are not avail- | 
able, this section allows the commissioner 
to settle for 1. 4 

Section 108 (d) allows the commissioner 
to compel the unwilling citizen, to whom 
notice of impending commitment has been 
withheld, to submit to examination, | 

Section 108 (e) is especially vicious. It 
permits the commissioner to ignore the re- 
ports of examining physicians if they indi- 
cate that the citizen is mentaly well, and 
to schedule a commitment hearing in the 
same manner as if he had been declared 
insane. It also authorizes his continued de- 
tention for an additional 15 days. 

Section 108 (f) is highly ambiguous and 
subject to contradictory interpretation. It 
states that the proposed patient shall be 
“afforded an opportunity to appear at the 
hearing, to testify, and to present and cross- | 
examine witnesses.” Later, however, it 
states: “The proposed patient shall not be 
required to be present, and the United States 
Commissioner is authorized to exclude all 
persons not necessary for the conduct of the 
proceedings.” Now, if the presence of thé 
proposed patient is not required, it is obvious 
he is not necessary for the conduct of the 
hearing. If it could not go on without him 
the act would so provide. Since it does not, 
the conflicting language of this section could 
well be interpreted to empower the Commis- 
sioner to exclude the proposed patient from 
the hearing. 

Beyond this, section 108 (f) modifies the 
present Federal law which grants all per“ 
sons a right to testify at a commitment hear“ 
ing. By the new provision, only those nec, 
essary for the conduct of the proceedings 
are permitted even to attend, and the Com- 
missioner is apparently the sole judge of who 
is and who is not so qualified. 

Another departure from present law is thé 
stipulation that the Commissioner, who acts 
as a trial judge, is not bound by rules of 
evidence regarding the citizen's mental con- 
dition or his place of residence. Thus, every 
idle gossip, every prejudicial or otherwise 
irrelevant statement made about the pro 
posed patient” by those seeking his com- 
mitment, may be accepted by the Commis- 
sioner in reaching his decision. Suspension 
of the rules of evidence is particularly de- 
structive of a fair hearing in commitment 
cases, where unsubstantiated charges of ir- 
rational behavior may constitute the sole 
argument for compulsory hospitalization. 

Section 108 (f) impalrs still another guar- 
antee of justice. By present law, no citizen 
may be committed in Alaska except a jury 
of six men unanimously find him to be in- 
sane and so declare in writing. The Alask® 
Mental Health Act “modernizes” the proce* 
dure by allowing the Commissioner to act 45 
both judge and jury unless the “proposed 
patient” or his counsel or a member of his 
immediate family requests, in writing, that 
a jury be selected. 

We strongly object to this perilous inno- 
vation. We have noted in other areas 
notably in the field of accident cases in New 
York City—attempts to convince the public 
that juries are costly, inexpedient, obsolete, 
and unnecessary to a just verdict. We de- 
plore such appeals to abandon one of thé 
most vital safeguards to life, liberty, and 
property which our Federal Constitution 
and those of our several States provide. Any 
act which compels a citizen to request in 
writing a protection which the Constitution 
treats as an absolute right is wrong in prin- 
ciple and should be rejected. 


V. BASIS FOR COMMITMENT 


Section 108 (g) defines the basis on which 
the proposed patient may be committed to 
an asylum. He need not be judged insane, 
as under present law, but merely “mentally 
ill; and * * in need of custody, care, or 
treatment in a hospital and, because of his 
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iness, lacks sufficient insight or capacity 
to make responsible decisions concerning 
hospitalization.” Under the act's loose defi- 
nition of mental illness, this language would 
apply to anyone disagreeing with the neces- 
sity for his own commitment. 

Stripped of its confusing legal phraseology, 

Alaska Mental Health Act is a measure 
to provide means for compelling a citizen 

Undergo unwanted psychiatric and medi- 
dal treatment. The indignities it could 
Orce upon sane, law-abiding citizens are 
ar more hazardous than those which its 

ments say are being suffered by the 
truly mentally ill who, by present law, must 
Committed as a result of trial by jury. 
VI. OTHER HAZARDS 
Commitment under section 108 (g) may be 
for an indeterminate period, and section 
109 (a) allows the commissioner to transfer 
Patient, without his consent, to any 
agency of the United States certifying his 
eligibility for care and treatment at its ex- 
Pense. - So transferred, the patient comes 
Under the combined rules and regulations of 
claiming agency and the authority of 
© Governor of Alaska and the head of the 

Ospital relinquishing him, which authority 

delegated to his new custodian. 

Thus, while the chief aim of the act is 
Claimed to.be that of keeping Alaska’s men- 
tal patients in Alaska, close to family, rela- 

ves, and friends, it really provides for hand- 

§ many of them over to Federal agencies 
Which are authorized to lodge them in 
§sylums or hospitals which they may oper- 
ate anywhere in the United States, Puerto 

. Hawali, the Canal Zone, or, in the case 
the armed services, in a foreign country. 

Section 119 (c) carries such ‘ transfers 
Much farther still. Here, the Governor of 

a is empowered to make an agreement 
With any of our 43 States for the physical 
transfer of Alaskans to hospitals within their 
borders. Once again the purpose of keeping 

Alaska's patients close to home and family 
_‘Sdefeated. These folks are currently lodged 

at Portland, Oreg., 2,000 miles away. Under 
fon 119 (e), they could end up In Miami, 
Fla. more than 4,000 miles from the hospital 

Which the act authorizes for their care and 

atment in Alaska. 

But, the real mischief of section 119 (e) 
lles in its stipulation that the transfer pacts 
must be reciprocal in application. That is, 

tates receiving Alaskan patients are en- 

to ship thelr own mentally ill to hos- 
Pitals in Alaska, where they will be hospital- 
and come under the full authority of 

the Alaska Mental Health Act. 

It should be obvious to anyone reading 

R. 6376 that it is not a territorial bill for 
String the people of Alaska their own hos- 
Pitals, This is Federal legislation in the 
feld of mental health, establishing and en- 
©ouraging the application of the principle of 

inter-transfer of mental patients be- 

een the several States and Territories of 
this Nation. The act gives Federal sanction 

State laws which would expose their resi- 

ts to compulsory removal to States and 

tories thousands of miles from their 
homes, and establishes a precedent for fur- 
ther legislation for the imposition of Fed- 
ral control of Americans alleged to be men- 
tally in, 

Section 117 allows the head of a hospital 
to restrict the patient's right to communcate 
With family, friends, legal counsel, or others, 

cluding his representatives in Congress, if 

restrictions are held to be “necessary 

tor the medical welfare of the patient.” No 

Testraint is permitted, however, upon sealed 

directed to the Governor of Alaska or 

Commissioner who ordered the patient's 
detention, 

Why should this be? If the patient's con- 
dition is such that he would be harmed by 
the effort involved in writing to members 
Sf his family, to friends, associates, an at- 
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torney or a United States Congressman, will 
the harm be less if the object of his cor- 
respondence is the Governor of Alaska or 
the Commissioner responsible for his de- 
tention? We question the basic motive of 
this provision which, while permitting con- 
trol of the patient’s contacts with sources 
he may feel to be friendly to his release, en- 
courages him to communicate his thoughts, 
feelings and plans, if any, to the officials 
charged with supervising his enforced hos- 
pitalization. 
VII. UNQUALIFIED LAND GRANT 


Section 202 (a) transfers 1 million acres 
of Federal land in Alska to the Alaskan Goy- 
ernment, to facilitate the program set forth 
in the act. This is a vast area to be given 
over to the support of Alaska’s mentally ill, 
since there are but 359 patients at Morning- 
side Hospital in Portland, Oreg., which pres- 
ently lodges all of those committed in the 
Territory. 

Sponsors of the act say that only a frac- 
tion of this land will be used to quarter 
patients, and that most of it will be sold, 
leased or invested to provide Alaska with the 
funds needed to make the program self- 
supporting. The act, however, fails to fix 
the number of acres to be devoted to each 
such purpose. Although it is claimed that 
Alnska'’s needs have been studied and accu- 
rately determined, the act does not designate 
hospital sites nor in any way restrict their 
area. As far as its language goes; the acreege 
could be divided equally, half to be sold, 
leased or invested, and half for a modern in- 
stallation which might be used to solve the 
hospital shortage problems of our 48 States. 

We approve the principle of a land grant 


_ of sufficient size to provide and maintain 


adequate facilities and services for the diag- 

nosis, care and treatment of the mentally ill 

of Alaska. We insist, however, that the area 

conveyed should bear a reasonable relation 

to that actually needed for such purposes. 
Vill, RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the foregoing objections, to 
which we could add substantially in a more 
detailed analysis, we recommend that H. R. 
6376 be discarded, and that a new bill be 
drafted which will provide Alaska with fa- 
cilities for the diagnosis, care, and treatment 
of its mentally ilt within the Territory, while 
leaving the present commitment procedures 
unchanged. In view of the fact that the 
Federal Government owns in excess of 93 
percent of the area of Alaska, we believe 
that a land grant to the Territorial Govern- 
ment, both for use as hospital sites and as 
a source of revenue for maintaining their 
upkeep, is justified and proper. In convey- 
ing such land, however, the area to be put 
into hospitals and hospital grounds should 
be clearly specified and defined, and the area 
to be sold, leased, and invested for revenue, 
by similar specification and definition, 
should be so restricted by law. 

We believe that legislation following these 
recommendations would solve a substantial 
part of Alaska’s mental health problem, and 
in a manner which could provoke opposi- 
tion from no responsible quarter. 

As for modifying the present law regard- 
ing commitment in Alaska, changes designed 
to remove the necessity for incarcerating the 
violently insane in a prison might be ef- 
fected by separate legislation. Under no cir- 
cumstances, however, should the law be al- 
tered to permit the compulsory hospitaliza- 
tion of a person who has committed no act 
of violence or destruction, who is rational, 
and who is capable of distinguishing right 
from wrong. 

" The fantastic commitment features of the 
Alaska Mental Health Act highlight a crying 
need for long and careful study of the basic 
concepts of modern psychiatry as they relate 
themselves to American jurisprudence and 
its standards for protecting the rights and 
liberties, as well as the property and physical 
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safety, of the individual. There is certainly 
a place for the psychiatrist in our society, 
but that place must not be occupied in the 
robe of a jurist or the seat of a legislator. 
To enact laws which compel an American 
to be treated for an emotional disorder which 
has caused no harm to the public is to set 
the precedent for later laws forcing him to 
undergo unwanted treatment of other, and 
perhaps more serious, physical afflictions. 

The danger signal is up. It should be 
heeded, 


Nation of Softies? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, all of us are concerned about 
the fact that 35 percent of young Amer- 
icans fail for military service because of 
physical unfitness. A very interesting 
editorial entitled “Nation of Softies?” 
appeared in the Sunday Star of March 
11. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATION oF Sortres? 

Dr. Paul Dudley White, the most cele- 
brated of the President's heart consultants, 
seems to have exaggerated a bit in recently 
declaring to a House Appropriations sub- 
committee that ours is “one of the unheal- 
thiest countries in the world today.” Yet, 
although his statement does not square with 
statistics showing that average life expec- 
tancy in America is considerably higher than 
in most other lands, there can be little 
doubt that we are in danger of becoming 
a nation of softies. 

A fairly alarming Indication of this is the 
fact that about 35 percent of the young 
Americans called for military service are re- 
jected because of physical unfitness. An- 
other warning sign can be found in studies 
showing that our boys and girls compare 
poorly with European boys and girls in tests 
measuring the strength and flexibility of 
abdominal and back muscles. There is a 
large amount of additional evidence along 
the same line, all of It too disturbing to be 
shrugged off as it were inconsequential. 

What accounts for the trend? Many fac- 
tors are involved in the answer, but certainly 
the technology and comforts of our way of 
life play a key contributing role. As Dr, 
White has said, “We now have so many push 
buttons that we have stopped the use of our 
muscles. * * * Also our diet has become 
richer and richer.” Further, as other ex- 
perts have pointed out, great numbers of 
American children, if not pampered, are 
physically too inactive in this age of auto- 
mobiles and spectator sports. All too often, 
for example, they spend their after-school 
hours indoors watching the dubious wonders 
of TV. 

As far as city children are concerned, all 
this is largely understandable. Our auto- 
mobile traffic is potentially too murderous 
for today’s youngsters to ride bicycles, or play 
street games like punchball, the way their 
elders did in an age when nobody had to 
worry much about being run over. But this 
is only one aspect of the problem—a big and 
important problem requiring action of the 
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sort contemplated by President Eisenhower 
last summer when he scheduled a national 
conference to deal with it. 

What the President had in mind at that 
time was the drafting of a countrywide pro- 
gram to encourage our young people to build 
up their bodies with systematic physical ex- 
ercise and direct participation in sports. 
The conference was called off because of his 
heart attack, but the idea behind it ought 
not to be dropped. The signs of growing 
softness in America plainly indicate that 
some such meeting of experts is sorely 
needed. 


Address by Governor McKeldin, of 
Maryland, Before Philadelphia Fel- 
lowship Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, today, 
more than at any other time for almost 
a century, a careful reappraisal is being 
made of the factors in our country which 
have forced many of our citizens to follow 
a segregated way of life. As a border 
State between the North and the South, 
Maryland is in a position to feel the 
strains which have unfortunately devel- 
oped on both sides of the Mason and 
Dixon Line during this period of transi- 
tion. Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, of 
Maryland, recently gave a clear picture 
of the current situation in our Free State 
when he said: 

In Maryland the Constitution of the 
United and the statutes made in conform- 
ity thereto are the supreme law of the land, 


His words were delivered in Philadel- 
phia at a dinner during which he was 
presented the National Fellowship 
Award, sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Fellowship Commission. In addition to 
discussing Maryland's position, Gover- 
nor McKeldin also pointed out that the 
goal of right-thinking men is not equal- 
ity” in itself but the excellence which can 
result from a respect for the rights of 
all Americans regardless of race or color. 
Because the Governor’s speech is so 
thought-provoking and timely, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it included 
in the Appendix of today’s RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Because the State of Maryland lies below 
the Mason and Dixon Line men from Maine 
cannot see it as anything but a southern 
State. Because it lies above the Potomac, 
men from Mississippi cannot see it as any- 
thing but a northern State. Both are wrong, 
It is a border State. Skeptics say this means 
that it belongs to neither, but Marylanders 
say it means that it belongs to both. 

The position of a border State is not al- 
ways a happy one. In great crises it may 
mean being caught between the upper and 
the nether millstones, in danger of being 
ground to powder, That was Maryland's fate 
in the most terrible crisis that has afiicted 
the Nation, from 1861 to 1865. A dozen 
times it was literally the battlefleld on which 
the armies of the Union and the Confederacy 
came into collision. Early's cavalry burned 
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the house of a Governor of Maryland and 
occupied ground that today is within the city 
limits of Baltimore. 

During the entire 4 years it was a spiritual 
battleground, with brother arrayed against 
brother, engendering hatreds, traces of which 
have lingered down to our own times. One 
of the most hideous tragedies of the fratri- 
cidal struggle occurred at the battle of New 
Market, Va., when by the fortunes of war the 
First Maryland Infantry, USA, was thrown 
against the First Maryland Infantry, CSA, 
and in sober, literal truth kinsman fell at 
the hands of kinsman. 

But by way of compensation, moments 
come when the border State, may, if its wis- 
dom is sufficient to the task, act not as the 
dividing line, but as the connecting link be- 
tween regions of our common country. This 
I count as a happy circumstance, for he who 
has the opportunity to act as mediator be- 
tween brethren is fortunate among men, 

I need not remind you of the gravity of 
the crisis that has recently developed in 
connection with the effort to eliminate any- 
thing that smacks of second-class citizen- 
ship among men loyal to the United States. 
The position of my own State on the issue 
can be stated briefly. In Maryland, the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
statutes made in conformity thereto are the 
supreme law of the land. I do not say that 
they will be enforced because I do not need 
to say so, I say that they will be obeyed, so 
the question of enforcement will never arise 
except as a matter of police routine, not 
serious enough to cause any grave anxiety to 
the Governor of the State. 

I mention this because I would not have 
you think that I am here to plead the cause 
of Maryland exclusively, or even primarily. 
But because of Maryland's intimate connec- 
tion with States farther south we are keenly 
aware that our own problem is relatively 
small, and so we are not disposed to praise 
our own wisdom and virtue in handling it 
with comparatively little trouble. Our own 
difficulties have been just great enough to 
enable us to appreciate the magnitude of the 
task that our neighbors face. 

Some of them are obviously going about 
it in the wrong way. In every large popula- 
tion, including the population of the South, 
there are dark forces, forces of prejudice, 
ignorance, and passion, constantly straining 
at the leash of civilization. They must be 
restrained with a strong hand, and no failure 
to restrain them can be condoned. This 


problem cannot be solved by mob rule and. 


wherever and whenever mob rule is tolerated 
the solution is postponed and made more 
difficult than ever. 

But I venture to remind you that the ele- 
ment that makes mob rule poisonous is the 
fact that it is based on prejudice and passion, 
not on justice, truth,.and devotion to the 
general welfare. And I remind you that it 
is possible for grave citizens, not in a street 
mob, but sitting in orderly council, to be 
ignorant of the truth, swayed by prejudice, 
and neglectful of the general welfare. I 
submit that any man who assumes that the 
problem facing the South is simple and easy 
is a dangerous counsellor; for his assumption 
has no relation to the facts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
was keenly aware of this truth when it struck 
down the policy of segregation in the public 
schools. It has proceeded, and it has or- 
dered the inferior courts to proceed, with 
great caution in putting its order into effect; 
and any man who believes that the Court 
was motivated by race prejudice is too great 
a fool to merit serious attention, 

The Court holds that equality before the 
law is the right of every American regardless 
of race or color; and it has found that the 
policy of segregation is inseparable from 
legal inequality. But the Court has never 
held, indeed no thinker worthy of the name 
has ever held that equality is an end in 
itself. Equality may be attained as readily 
by pulling down the excellent as by raising 
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the inferior. The end is excellence, and 
equality is desirable only to the extent that 
it is a means of attaining excellence, 

Less than a hundred years ago both the 
economic and social systems of the Southern 
States were overthrown and utterly demol- 
ished by war, invasion, and conquest fol- 
lowed by 10 years of military occupation 
There is no modern parallel to this catas- 
trophe. Germany is not a comparable ine 
stance, for only the economic system of Ger- 
many was destroyed and that kind of dam- 
age can be rapidly repaired. It was repai 
in the South. Fifty years after Appomat ton 
the South was vastly richer than it had ever 
been before the war, 

But a completely new social system is not 
sgo easily constructed. Much, very much. 
has been accomplished. I believe that fu- 
ture historians, with a better perspective than 
we can have, one day will be astonished, not 
by the slowness, but by the speed with which 
a formerly subjugated race was integra 
in a new social system; and they will divide 
the credit between the Negro South 
the white with great praise for both. 

It is folly, however, to ignore the fact that 
both races have worked hagridden by a gnaw- 
ing anxiety from which the rest of the coun* 
try is happily free—anxiety as to the strength 
of the social fabric they were creating: 
There was no precédent to reassure them fof 
their aim was to achieve something that has 
not yet been successfully accomplished any“ 
where in the world—a society in which a very 
large minority can live on amicable and equal 
terms with a majority of a disparate race. 

It is a magnificent ideal, one of the great 
that has ever been cherished by mortal men: 
but it is as difficult as it is magnificent 
Southerners, white or colored, would have 
been less than rational if they had not bee? 
aware of the dreadful ease with which they 
could slip back and plunge the South into 
such rancorous and bloody hatred as subsists 
between Moslem and Hindu in India, betwee? 
Arab and Jew in the Levant, and between 
Afrikander and “native” in South Africa. 

No doubt this fear has frequently been 
exaggerated, especially by apprehensivé 
whites; but to say that it is baseless is tO 
ignore the immense difficulty of the task and 
the frailty of mortal men as they strive to“ 
ward an ideal, = 

Worst of all is to ignore the existence of 
the ideal. Of course, it has been betray 
by the debauched, and never glimpsed by the 
stupid. Far be it from me to deny that the 
South has any lack of either villains or fool® 
Their presence is all too evident and the 
damage they have done is known to thé 
whole world. 

But villains and fools we have everywhere, 
and nothing but trouble can be expected 
them. Wise men waste no time on the hope* 
less in any situation but search carefully for 
those elements from which something 
value may be won. I submit that we have 
in the South a large number, an inspiringlY 
large number, of able and trustworthy men 
in both races. They do not always occupy 
conspicuous positions; indeed, men whose 
idealism is stronger than their personal am- 
bition come rarely; and then usually bY 
chance, into conspicuous positions. Bu 
these relatively obscure leaders’ importanc® 
is out of all proportion to their numbers. 

What I fear in the present situation 16 
not the clamor of the reckless demagog* 
They have always been noisy and they always 
will be. Much more dangerous is the pos- 
sibility that slow and silent discouragement 
may creep upon those southern leaders, an 
especially those Negro leaders, whose work 
of a lifetime is threatened with destruction: 

We cannot go backward on their account. 
and I think none of them would have us 
do so. The Court has spoken. The case 18 
decided. But it is utter folly to think that 
on that account there is no more need for 
careful procedure, for tolerance, for sym- 
pathy, above all for patient hearing of the 
evidence, all the evidence, and a serupulous 
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Tendering of exact justice as far as that 
fs humanly possible. 
Bear with me while I repeat that I am 
Pleading for myself or my State. In 
land we are doing fairly well, much 
Of the credit for which is due to the wisdom 
and integrity of our Negro leadership, but 
much also to the fact that our probiem of 

relationships never has been among 
he most difficult. I am arguing the case of 
men and women who have a much harder 

k than ours and are therefore entitled to 
ter consideration. 

t us never forget the loftiness of their 
Tt is easy enough to be tolerant where 
re is no temptation to intolerance. It is 
to be free of race prejudice where there 
nothing to excite race prejudice. But to 
ate a society that will be tolerant in spite 
Pressure, that will be fair when unfair- 
Would be profitable is as difficult a 
thn, as can be undertaken by man. Yet 
mk of what success would mean. It 
Id at once set the American Republic 
On a level attained by no nation since gov- 
nts were instituted among men, it 
Would vindicate the theory of selt-govern- 
Nt finally and forever, 
most formidable weapons that our 
nemies have ever raised against us are not 
or © of fire and steel, but are forged out 
Uae oe Own frailties and follies, To estab- 
on our shores a biracial society in which 
dual justice under law is a condition and 
roy & theory would shatter those weapons 
Our enemies’ hands. Men who are hon- 
rs and diligently striving to accomplish 
are worthy of our sympathy and sup- 
tor in a very real sense the chastise- 
ment of our peace is upon them. Instead 
a nouneing them for not doing better, we 
hould regard their existence among us with 
oral pride. * 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
th ous consent to have printed in 
© Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
of ress by Joseph F. Finnegan, Director 
the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
19 Service, which was delivered at the 
nn industrial-relations conference at 
Kans 8 State College, Manhattan, 


Ga topic Mr. Finnegan chose was 
vernment Responsibility in Labor- 
Management Affairs. His address is an 
Outstanding one on some of the current 
Problems affecting labor and manage- 
Ment, and I commend it to the Senate. 

T am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address is estimated to make 

pages of the Rrcorn, at a cost of $180. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Westinghouse Strike Settled.” Your news- 
Paper, the morning of March 21, 1956, car- 
dien such a headline. This rang down the 
tastin on our longest major strike in more 
in m 20 years. Some 55,000 men and women 

More than 40 plants of one of America's 
major corporations had been on strike for 
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156 days—nearly half a year. Direct losses 
in wages to employees were somewhere 
around $100 million. The company lost 
some $300 million in sales. The direct and 
indirect effect on families deprived of in- 


come, communities deprived of purchasing, 


power, consumers deprived of products, sup- 
pliers deprived of market, and accumulative 
losses to the company, are beyond the pos- 
sibility of computation. 

A few discordant ripples marred the 
smooth surface of the formal settlement of 
the strike, due to local problems at individ- 
ual plants and localities; but these local dif- 
ficulties were almost anticlimactic. So we 
can now take a fairly objective look at the 
Westinghouse strike and try to assess its ef- 
fect and meaning. What, particularly, can 
we learn from it in terms of the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility in labor-management 
affairs? What does the Government con- 


ceive its responsibility to be? Did this bit- - 


ter, long-drawn-out strike demonstrate that 
our governmental principles, laws and pro- 
cedures are sound or unsound? Did Gov- 
ernment measure up to its responsibilities 
or did it evince weaknesses that demand re- 
appraisal and possible change? 

The fundamental responsibility of Gov- 
ernment in labor-management affairs 
emerges cleariy from the turbulent and fluid 
labor scene only if we correctly understand 
our American philosophy of free collective 
bargaining. It seems to me that free col- 
lective bargaining, operating in a free and 
competitive economy, can mean only that 
when labor and management meet at the 
bargaining table are not only free to bar- 
gain, but are charged with joint, direct re- 
sponsibility for working out their own prob- 
lems without Government domination. As 
free men, employers, and employees should 
not, under normal, peacetime circumstances, 
be required to submit to decisions of the 
state concerning conditions governing their 
relationships. Any other answer would be 
in derogation of man's inherent dignity, be 
he worker or employer. Any other answer 
would be a negation of the enacted philoso- 
phy of free collective bargaining, which is 
the keystone of our national labor policy. 

Obviously, however, Government does have 
definite responsibilities in free col- 
lective bargaining work; in fostering and im- 
proving a favorable climate or atmosphere, 
with the minimum of legal restrictions, un- 
der which labor and management will have 
the best possible opportunity to enjoy har- 
monious relationships. Over the years the 
Federal Government has sought to discharge 
its fundamental responsibility in labor-man- 
agement affairs by establishing legal ground 
rules governing the parties’ relationship, 
through legislation such as the original 
Wagner Act which, as amended, is now com- 
monly referred to as the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Other legislation has sought to establish at 
least some measure of social consciousness 
and responsibility for the conditions under 
which men and women earn their living: for 
example, minimum wages, maximum hours, 
and matters affecting health and safety. 

How effective has governmental policy 
been in helping make free collective bargain- 
ing work? If we consider the Westinghouse 
strike dispassionately, against the. backdrop 
of our total national industrial experience 
in collective bargaining, it seems to me that 
this strike, far from indicating a failure or 
weakness in our governmental approach to 
labor-management affairs, tends to demon- 
strate the inherent soundness of both the 
doctrine of free collective bargaining and the 
present administration's concept of Govern- 
ment's role with respect to the labor and 
management relationship. It is true that 
this labor dispute resulted in the loss of 
millions of man-days of production, and 
countless millions of dollars in wages, sales, 
profits, taxes. It commanded national at- 
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tention, caused waves of indignation and 
produced much head shaking and dire 
prophecies of national calamity; yet statis- 
tics on the cost of this landmark strike are 
meaningless unless considered in relation- 
ship to the overall, national picture of our 
productive industrial economy. 

The estimated $100 million lost in wages 
by the Westinghouse workers represents only 
some eight one-hundredths of 1 percent of 
the income from wages of all other work- 
ers in this country during the strike period. 
The $300 million lost by the company in 
sales is hardly a drop in the bucket of nearly 
$200 billion of our gross national product for 
that 544 months. The strike cost some 
8% million man-days lost to production; 
but during that same period, our national 
economy was absorbing about twice this 
number of man-days lost through avoid- 
able industrial accidents, and more than 20 
times as many man-days lost by unexcused 
absenteeism. I do not mean that any of 
these things are unimportant. I call them 
to your attention only to emphasize that 
when we take a look at the whole picture, 
we find a remarkably sound relationship ex- 
isting nationally between management and 
labor. Out of the 75,000 to 100,000 collective 
bargaining agreements negotiated in this 
country each year, there are relatively few 
instances of active labor-management com- 
bat. I think that the Westinghouse strike, 
because we have all unconsciously accepted 
it as being a radical exception to the nor- 
mal company-union way of life, proves that 
our fundamental governmental approach to 
the labor-management relationship has been 
sound and constructive. 

What I have sald up to now may make 
it sound as though responsibility of Gov- 
ernment in labor-management affairs is 
quite simple and clear cut. This is not true, 
It is often rather easy to agree upon general 
principles. The trouble comes in the day- 
to-day application by the Government of 
those principles: in remaining nonpartisan 
and unbiased while resisting pressures, in- 
fluences and impulses that may be violative 
of the long-range national objective; and in 
persuading both labor add management to 
approach the bargaining table with a mature 
and responsible attitude which will under- 
write the premise of free, voluntary collec- 
tive bargaining. This is the keystone of our 
democratic approach to the vexatious prob- 
lem of trying to strike a proper balance be- 
tween labor and management, the two seg- 
ments of our country upon which our na- 
tional safety, prosperity, and welfare depend. 

Government nonpartisanship and resist- 
ance to pressures and influences are easier to 
talk about than to carry out. As the West- 
inghouse strike dragged Ön month after 
month, its effect spread and snowballed. As 
was to be expected, the hue and cry mounted 
for some sort of governmental action to 
“lower the boom” on either the company or 
the union, or both of them—depending upon 
whether their respective public relations 
were high or low at the moment. Mayors, 
governors, and Federal officials—all were 
deeply concerned. Civic, religious and other 
groups organized to “do something” about 
this major strike. Numerous forms of legis- 
lation and mandatory intervention were dis- 
cussed or proposed by these inteersted and 
deeply concerned pressure groups, mainly 
with the idea of forcing a settlement. I am 
glad to be able to tell you that none of those 
pressures or proposals, based on partisanship 
or expediency, prevailed. They were not only 
resisted—they were rejected. 

Another facet of Government responsibility 
in labor-management affairs that was dra- 
matically emphasized by the Westinghouse 
strike is the principle that the parties con- 
trol their own destinies and must 
their responsibilities to all segments of 50- 
ciety through collective bargaining. Labor 
and management must accept the fact that 
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freedom to bargain is inextricably linked 
with the responsibility to decide and to 
reach agreement. The Government can and 
should make available skilled and effective 
mediatory assistance, but the Government 
must not only not usurp the parties’ deci- 
sion-making prerogatives, but must stead- 
fastly refuse to let the parties pass the deci- 
sion-making buck to it. 

Even though you followed the day-to-day 
developments in the Westinghouse strike 
through the newspapers, radio, TV, and 
magazines, I doubt if you can appreciate 
all of the maneuvers that went on to induce 
various forms of governmental action that 
would have had the effect of injecting Gov- 
ernment into the decision-making phase of 
the controversy. 

I feel it is important for you to know that 
under the Eisenhower administration Goy- 
ernment at all levels refused to take over 
and relieve the parties of their duty and 
responsibility to work out their own desti- 
nies. When this strike was settled, it was 
on the basis of a voluntary agreement nego- 
tiated between the parties themselves, with- 
out governmental compulsion or fiat. 

I would be the last to deny that the 
parties got a very substantial assist and 
some real prodding in their collective-bar- 
gaining efforts from the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. But mediation is 
a voluntary, noncompulsory process—an ex- 
tension of free collective bargaining, rather 
than a substitute for it. In the last analysis, 
Westinghouse and the IVE finally wrote their 
own settlement ticket. As a result, I can 
assure you that the relationship between the 
parties today is better than it could possibly 
be had we violated the principle of non- 
compulsion by Government. In my opinion, 
also, the basic relationship between manage- 
ment and labor throughout the country has 
been clarified and improved by the position 
taken by Government in the Westinghouse 
dispute. That position is, as I stated before, 
that the parties—not Gorernment—control 
their own destinies and through collective 
bargaining must discharge their own respon- 
sibilities to all segments of society. 

So much for the general principles under- 
Iying the responsibility of government in 
labor-management affairs. To implement 
and effectuate those principles calls for a 
substantial amount of diverse legislation, as 
well as a number of separate agencies, each 
charged with specific duties and functions, 
It might be helpful for orientation purposes 
to give you a quick rundown on the prin- 
cipal labor laws and agencies dealing with 
different facets of the labor field; not from 
the standpoint of complete or technical 
analysis, but rather to indicate their general 
scope, purpose and operation. 

The United States Department of Labor is, 
of course, the largest and most important 
Federal agency dealing in matters relating 
to the labor force of the Nation, whether 
represented by unions or not. You are 
familiar with the Consumer Price Index, 
issued by its Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
with various of its manpower and other re- 
lated functions. Its Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division has responsibilities 
that will be of interest to you, since it is 
charged with the enforcement of various 
labor laws and regulations haying a more 
immediate and easily discernible impact on 
your everday life. I shall touch briefly on 
some of these. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, generally 
known as the wage-and-hour law, was passed 
in 1938. It applies to employees engaged in 
interstate commerce, or the production of 
goods for interstate commerce, and sets 
minimum wages—recently fixed at $1 per 
hour—requires overtime payment at the 
mandatory rate of time and one-half for 
over 40 hours worked in any one week, and 
establishes a minimum age for employed 
workers, 
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The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
passed in 1932, applies to Federal contracts 
for the purchase of materials in excess of 
$10,000. It calls for the payment of pre- 
vailing wages as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor, requires overtime at one and 
one-half times the regular rate after 8 hours 
per day and 40 hours per week, establishes 
minimum ages for workers, prohibits convict 
labor on such contracts, establishes appli- 
cable health and safety rules, and prohibits 
home work. 5 

The prevailing wage law. usually called 
the Davis-Bacon Act, was passed in 1931. 
It covers all construction work for the Fed- 
eral Government, and requires the payment 
of prevailing minimum wages, as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

The 8-hour law, passed in 1892, applies 
to all Federal purchases or construction, 
and simply requires the payment of overtime 
at one and one-half normal rates after 8 
hours work per day. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) is a Federal labor agency you hear a 
great deal about. This is really a bi-func- 
tional organization. The “Board” itself is a 
5-member labor relations court“ appointed 
by the President. It is quasi-judicial, and 
acts in an appellate capacity in determining 
the right of representation of employees by 
unions, and as a trial court (through a 
special master, called a trial examiner) in 
matters relating to unfair labor practices by 
either companies or unions. 

The Office of the General Counsel (ap- 
pointed by the President) was divorced from 
the Board by the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
General Counsel, through his feld staff, 
acts in initial determination of representa- 
tion rights of unions, and also as prosecut- 
ing attorney to investigate, prosecute, or 
enjoin unfair labor practices by companies 
or unions, as defined by the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947. 

It is well to bear in mind that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is interested 
only in the rights, obligations, and restric- 
tions of the act. It has no jurisdiction over, 
nor interest in, the negotiation of collective 
bargaining agreements or their content, nor 
in operations under the contracts assuch. Of 
course, unfair bargaining practices during 
contract negotiations, illegal contract pro- 
visions (such as those calling for discrim- 
ination because of union membership or 
activity) or certain conduct of the parties 
during the contract term, might be the sub- 
ject of National Labor Relations Board pro- 
ceedings. However, the Board would be in- 
terested only because such matters might 
be infringements of the law, and not because 
of the contract itself. 


Another Federal agency dealing in labor 
relations matters, with which my own or- 
ganization is sometimes confused, is the 
National Mediation Board, This is com- 
posed of three members appointed by the 
President, and was created under the Fed- 
eral Railway Labor Act. This Board has 
jurisdiction over interstate railroad, express 
and airline operations only, and has a dual 
function. It acts to determine representa- 
tives for collective bargaining purposes, and 
assists through mediation and conciliation 
in negotiation of collective bargaining agree- 
ments—but only in railroad, express, and air- 
line operations. 

A companion board, also created under the 
Railway Labor Act, is the Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, made up of 36 members, of 
whom half are appointed by the railroads and 
haif by the unions, This board acts only 
to decide grievances arising under labor con- 
tracts with the railroads; express companies 
and airlines are not covered. 

I naturally would think that the last of 
the Federal agencies to be discussed is the 
most important, since it is the one I have 
the honor of heading as director, the Fed- 
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eral Mediation and Conciliation Service. MY 
appointment is by the President, with con, 
firmation by the Senate, and is for no fix 
term. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service was reconstituted as an independent 
agency, reporting only to the President, PY 
the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 
Its predecessor was the United States Con- 
ciliation Service of the Department of Labor, 
which was authorized in 1913. 

We are a relatively small and highly de- 
centralized organization. My national office 
staff in Washington is very limited in size. 
end aside from liaison and cooperaton wi 
the other Government agencies, is primarily 
concerned with fixing basic policies and 
handling personnel and budget matters. 

The country is divided into eight areas. 
each headed by a regional director. These 
regional directors and a staff of some 215 
mediators are charged with almost complete 
responsibility for actual mediation activi- 
ties. Mediation is a highly personal opera“ 
tion, so that each mediator, apart from 
administrative requirements, is essentially 
an independent agent in the handling of 
each specific case, 

The mediation process itself is a fascinat- 
ing study and in many ways an even mi! 
fascinating activity. At first blush, you may 
find it difficult to understand how mature 
representatives of labor and management 
can find themselves in a situation which 
they cannot solve, but which can be solved 
with the assistance of an outsider who is 2 
relative stranger to their bargaining rela- 
tionship. Actually, there are many 
such a situation can come about witho 
attempting to cover the whole subject, here 
are a few of them: 

We sometimes find the parties deadlocked 
over what are termed issues of principle 
These include issues such as the union shop» 
straight seniority, and pay for time not 
worked, such as holidays. The mediator in 
such situation can frequently be more effec 
tive than the partisan party representatives 
in urging a reevaluation of positions, b 
on the changes that have occurred in la 
relation practices in the particular indust?Y 
and the thinking of the people living and 
working in the area of the plant affected. 

Institutional issues are sometimes most 
difficult to resolve. These are situations 
where either the company or the union feels 
it is completely bound either by gen 
organizational policy, or by other contracts 
or conditions. To illustrate, consider a 1 
union demand for a particular type of pen: 
sion program conforming to well-established 
plans of its international affillate, as op 
to the company insistance on an existing 
pension plan of its own which covers a great 
many nonunion employees in that plant, and 
perhaps several other plants. You can 2 
ize the difficulty of harmonizing these oppos*. 
ing institutional programs; yet the mediatot 
ordinarily is able to help the parties work 
out an agreement. - 

Emotional blocks are frequently encoun” 
tered where severe clashes of personalities 
unexposed resentments have not only pre- 
vented the parties reaching an agreement, 
but may have made a farce of collective bal 
gaining. Bad communications which have 
prevented the parties actually understanding 
each other’s positions and the reasons for 
those positions, and lack of knowledge by the 
parties of all the existing facts and compel” 
ling circumstances involved, may easily caus® 
a deadlock which the parties themselves 
unable to break. : 

The intensity that can easily creep int? 
hard collective bargaining often results in 3 
complete loss of objectivity by one or both 
groups, and with this loss of objectivity comes 
the inability to place issues in their proper 
perspective and to thoughtfully consider al- 
ternative solutions to the problems, 
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Not infrequently, we run into what might 
be Called tactical blocks, where one party or 
Other may have placed itself in a tactical 
Position from which it cannot gracefully 
Tetreat without someone to help it save face. 
èe also occasionally run into situations 
Where internal polities or internal conflict in 
the company or the union may create 
à situation where it is difficult, if not im- 
ble for the parties to openly talk with 
frankness and honesty necessary to reach 
an agreement across the bargaining table. 
are only illustrative of the situations 
and conditions that call for the presence 
And skill of a mediator. 
tion itself involves no secret formula, 
Obscure hocus-pocus. I believe, in its 
lest form, it involves having the right 
On the job at the right time; and the 
ht man is basically a practical, mature, 
2 capable labor-relations expert who is 
horoughly experienced in the various 
techniques of mediation, and who can com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the dis- 
Duting parties. 
portant elements of mediation are a 
ber sense of the appropriate time for in- 
ton ton by the mediator in the negotia- 
ee and his neutral status in calling and 
Mtrolling conferences. The mediator 
chene will not enter a situation until 
lac Parties have exhausted good-faith col- 
Pat tive bargaining, The fact that the 
ai ator calls meetings and supervises the 
ms frequently may remove the 
pereaining roadblock, This is particularly 
Ue if the parties are involved in tactical 
Maneuvers in either seeking or avoiding 
tings, or in procedures during confer- 
s since such maneuvers refiect intan- 
— le pressures and may indicate strength 
ess. 
tg ne use of joint and separate conference 
eaten and the early attempt of the 
t tor to develop good negotiating atti- 
san 4nd an objective approach to the issues, 
im to inspire confidence in himself and his 
Partiality, is standard procedure. 
Its nd this point, each situation develops 
— mediation demands. The mediator 
Y seek to raise doubts in the minds of the 


and to develop some willin, 
gness to yield 
risers through suggestions, provocative 
uestions or a clarifying restatement of 
dey, es. Many times the real problem is to 
ee true facts and situations and to 
te the wheat from the chaff. Develop- 
ug alternative solutions and compromises, 
handling the bargaining to encourage pro- 
Ersesive eee and controlling the 
timing offers and proposals, all 
a important, 8 
t times, when the parties have reached 
emotional point where they cannot talk 
navi to each other, the mediator may 
t to function as a messenger boy: at other 
imes, when face saving is involved, he may 
serve as a whipping post. Each situation 
for different handling and the success- 
Mediator is one who can the 
The approach to effect a good solution. 
alm, flexibility of our organization lets us 
situate “tailor make” our operations in each 
tion, to conform to the bargaining prob- 
that exist. We often will assign more 
= One mediator to the case. If necessary, 
regional director may take an active part 
Members of my Washington staff may 
ipate. We try, as far as we possibly 
to make the service fit the need. 

The thoughts I have expressed today are 
neither new nor original with me, but it 
Seemed ta me that there was a need for a 
Ia tatement of them at this time; particu- 

ly those remarks concerning government 
esponsibility in labor-management affairs. 

We are all familiar with that old saw 
Which runs “that government is best which 
Soverns least.” That is still true. I submit 

t the ends of both labor and management 


about firm positions they have taken, 
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are best served by government which insists 
upon the parties making their own settle- 
ments and is neither “pro-labor” nor pro- 
management,” but “pro-American.” 

Those representatives of labor and man- 
agement who seek to enlist the aid of Gov- 
ernment on a partisan basis and who criti- 
cize it because it has refused to take sides, 
do a serious disservice to our American con- 
cept of industrial democracy, They are 
blind to the fact that the true friend of 
labor and the true friend of management is 
that government which carries out its role 
in labor-management affairs in an impar- 
tial and even-handed manner. 

If shortsighted representatives of labor or 
management should ever succeed in causing 
Government agencies dealing with any aspect 
of labor matters to take on a partisan color, 
those agencies will have lost their utility as 
peacemaking instrumentalities in the col- 
lective bargaining process. When political 
expediency, prompted by either labor or 
management pressures, takes over and we 
find Government injecting itself into bar- 
gaining problems in a partisan role, then 
indeed should the warning signal be 
sounded—because, at that point, the under- 
lying tenet of voluntary, free collective bar- 
gaining will have been “sold down the river,” 
and a totalitarian type of thinking substi- 
tuted which is foreign to our basic American 
philosophy. 


Needs of the Recipients of Old Age 


Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
real needs of the recipients of old-age 
assistance are so urgent and so impor- 
tant to them that it is a pleasure to place 
the remarks of Mrs. Frankie Childers, a 
citizen of California, before my col- 
leagues: 

To Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives: 

My name is Frankie Childers. I am a reg- 
istered representative of the National Insti- 
tute of Social Welfare, whose offices are lo- 
cated at 300 New Jersey Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and western headquarters at 
1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, 

if. : 

one Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, as Mr. George McLain, president of 
the National Institute, has already pointed 
out the defects of the administration bills 
now being considered by you, I would like 
to nt what the recipients of public 
assistance, themselves, believe should be en- 
acted. 

The problem of our aging population is 
commonly recognized as a national problem. 
So, too, are the problems confronting those 
on public assistance. Only Congress can 
solve these problems through legislation de- 
signed to alleviate the misery and suffering 
of the millions of Americans who fall in this 
category. 

A study of our Nation’s public assistance 
laws reveals & grave lack of uniformity be- 
tween States as to the amount paid and the 
qualifications for the receipt of such aid. 

While Congress in the Public Assistance 
Section of the Social Security Act in 1935 did 
require uniformity of administration, they 
neglected to establish humane standards: of 
need. 
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Chambers of commerce, taxpayers associa- 
tions, and other spokesmen for the economic 
royalists of our day brought pressure on State 
lawmakers to impose conditions that deprive 
recipients of their right to human dignity. 

In doing so, these spokesmen for the eco- 
nomic royalists backtracked and copied ideas 
from the infamous “poor laws” started piece- 
by-piece by Queen Elizabeth in England in 
1563 and brought together into an early wel- 
fare and institutions code in the year 1601. 

Thus, the basic pattern for organized puh- 
lic assistance in the United States today 
exactly fits the mold carved in the 16th cen- 
tury by Elizabeth and abandoned as inhuman 
and unfair by the English decades ago. 

Take for instance our residence require- 
ment laws governing applicants for public 
assistance. A strange law, indeed, because 
under any other circumstance the United 
States is considered the legal residence of all 
of us. No passports are needed to travel from 
State to State—our Constitution says that 
no tariffs can be imposed by States—in time 
of war, no one escapes the responsibility of 
defending his country because of State resi- 
dence laws, 

Then where did the residence law imposed 
on the needy come from? Just look back to 
the days of Elizabeth for your answer. You'll 
find that some of the parishes were richer 
than others, some had better climates, some 
gave more generous aid. So the settlement 
or residence act was passed, restricting the 
obligation of any parish to those who had a 
legal residence there. Legal residence could 
be acquired by birth, by ownership of land, 
or by apprenticeship. 

Take the pattern of our so-called respon- 
sible relatives law. Yes, take it right back 
350 years and fit it neatly into the “poor laws 
of Elizabeth.” You couldn't just be a pauper. 
Your whole family had to be paupers before 
you could expect any aid from any source. 
The “responsible relatives clause,” imposed 
by most of our States, is your modern version, 
These and many of the other laws dealing 
with public assistance, designed to harrass 
and intimidate recipients of aid in this coun- 
try, stem directly from the “poor laws” of 
England. 

Yet, the English recognized their folly more 
than a hundred years ago and greatly liber- 
alized these vicious provisions, Then, in 1908 
England repealed her “poor laws” altogether 
and passed the Old Age Pension Act, which 
includes all her citizens receiving such aid as 
a matter of right. 

During the 20 years that the Social Se- 
curity Act has been the law of the land it 
would seem that Congress by now should 
have seen the inequities in the public as- 
sistance section of the law. I am sure that 
each and every member of this committee, 
as well as each and every Member of Con- 
gress, has received much mail from their 
districts asking for the improvements which 
I plan to cover today. 

While many, many worthwhile bills have 
been introduced by the good Members of 
Congress, individually, covering most of these 
subjects, I will speak specifically on H. R. 
7848, introduced by Congressman JAMES 
Roosevett, of California, because he has 
brought together in one bill a major program 
of overhauling the public assistance section 
of the Federal Social Security Act. 

Pension groups throughout the country 
have found a rallying point behind H. R. 
7848 because of its comprehensive scope. In 
early November of last year old-age pension 
and social welfare representatives from all 
over the United States gathered for a na- 
tional conference in Los Angeles and adopted 
a program encompassing the type legisla- 
tion public assistance recipients need and 
want Congress to adopt. 

Most of this is covered by H. R. 7848. 

This bill requires the laws of the 48 States 
to be uniform by having Congress establish 
a minimum standard of qualifications for the 
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applicants and recipients below which no 
State shall go. 

For the first time a legislative intent would 
be established by Congress “that public as- 
sistance shall be administered promptly and 
humanely, with due regard for the preserva- 
tion of family life, and without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, sex, religion, or poli- 
tical affiliation; and the assistance laws be 
liberally construed.” 

As the Federal grants-in-aid to States for 
public assistance apply to the aged, the blind, 
dependent children, and the permanently 
and totally disabled, the bill provides that 
the States cannot window-shop on these 
programs, but must adopt all of them. 

Other features of H. R. 7848 are as follows: 

1. Raises the present federally imposed 
ceiling on matching of funds from $55 to 
$100 monthly for each recipient. Additional 
Federal funds will be made available to 
States with low per capita income while the 
wealthier States would be matched 50-50. 
An increase in Federal funds would be made 
available for needy children payments. 

These amendments will encourage States 
to increase their payments to the needy by 
providing for larger Federal payments to the 
States with a low per capita income, and 
matching payments of the higher income 
States. It would not decrease the amounts 
which these States now receive. 

2. The age for women applicants and re- 
cipients would be lowered from 65 to 62. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has already provided for the lowering of the 
age for women on OASI in H. R. 7225, and, 
therefore, it is logical that they do likewise 
for those on old-age assistance. 

3. The aged and handicapped would be 
allowed to earn up to $50 per month and 
needy children, up to $30 per month to 
supplement their assistance checks. 

An aged or handicapped recipient, under 
present laws imposed by Congress, is sen- 
tenced to idleness and prohibited from earn- 
ing even the smallest amount under the 
threat of having such earnings deducted 
from their ald payment. This privilege has 
already been granted by Congress to the 
blind. 

Children, especially of school age, should 
be encouraged to better their lot instead of 
being forced into idleness because of the 
Federal provision that all “outside income 
and be deducted from the amount 
of aid granted them.” 

4. Recipients may own a home of an 
assessed value less all encumbrances, up to 
$5,000 free from the imposition of a lien, 
and the ownership of such home will not 
be used as an excuse to deduct a so-called 
occupancy value from their payments. 

Some years ago the Federal Social Secu- 
rity Agency adopted the following policy: 
“Compulsory transfer of control of property 
in order to qualify for assistance violates a 
cardinal principle on which the Social Secu- 
rity Act is based—that needy persons should 
not be differentiated by reason of their need 
and that recipients of assistance have the 
same right of self-determination by reason 
of their need in the use of their resources 
as others in the community.” 7 


Such ownership is now considered as a 


resource and a value is set anywhere from 
$3 to $15 a month, which amount is deducted 
from the aid payments to a recipient home- 
owner. Married couplied have double the 
amount deducted from their aid. 

5. Elimination of the practice of enforc- 
ing collections from the relatives of recip- 
ients. 

In a letter dated March 18, 1947, W. F. 
Mitchell, Acting Commissioner of the Social 
Security Administration of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, recommended the elimination 
of these clauses from State welfare codes: 

“We are quoting the statement we made 
to State welfare agencies when we recom- 
mended that provisions conditioning eligi- 
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bility for assistance on the ability of rela- 
tives to support the applicant be eliminated 
from State public assistance laws. 

“The assistance laws in many States pro- 
vide not only that assistance received from 
relatives shall be taken into account in 
determining an applicant's need, but also 
that the existence of relatives considered 
able to support shall make an applicant 
ineligible for aid. 

“In some instances it may be known that 
the relative is actually not contributing to 
the support of the applicant and yet, because 
of the State law, assistance must be denied. 

“The enforcement of such relatives! re- 
sponsibility laws is séfetimes tempered in 
the administration of such laws, yet the 
very existence of such provisions in the State 
assistance law represents a threat to needy 
individuals and subjects them to the uncer- 
tainties of administrative discretion. 

“The income and resources of an applicant 
that are considered in determining need 
should be actual and not merely potential. 

“The general support laws of the States 
provide the means of enforcing support from 
relatives if the individual or State wishes 
to take such action. The public assistance 
laws should not be used as a means of en- 
forcing the support lews of the States.” 

6. Should an otherwise qualified person 
not meet State residence requirements, the 
Federal Government will pay its share di- 
rect to the person until they have met the 
residence requirement, 

The present Federal law allows the States 
to impose a residence requirement not to 
exceed 5 years out of the 9 years pre- 
ceding application. Many States require 
less than this maximum. Some States dif- 
fer upon the interpretation of what consti- 
tutes residence. Other States discontinue 
payments as quickly as possible should the 
recipient be absent on a visit. Thousands 
of elderly, blind, and handicapped persons 
have found themselves suddenly becoming 
citizens without a State. This amendment 
will help to ease their suffering. 

7. Prohibits publishing the names of re- 
cipients. 

If a person In dire need of public aid ap- 
plies for same, and after a careful investi- 
gation by competent welfare workers, is 
deemed worthy of such aid, how could 
chiseling be prevented by holding his name 
up to public reproach, so that those who 
like to shout “pauper” could do so? 

To permit promiscuous invasion of the 
privacy of the aged, the blind, physically 
handicapped, and dependent children re- 
ceiving assistance, by making public their 
misfortune, could, therefore, only result in 
perpetuating a useless and unnecessary in- 
dignity upon them. 

This needless humiliation of public as- 
sistance recipients is reminiscent of the 
old custom of putting town drunks and 
wife beaters in stocks in the public squares 
to shame them before fellow townsmen. 

8. The value of any United States surplus 
food made available will not be deducted 
from the recipient’s aid. 

During the 83d Congress, surplus foods 
were made available to the States for the 
unemployed and those on public assistance. 
The refusal of many States to pay the small 
cost of handling these foods, however, nulli- 
fies this congressional action to aid those on 
public assistance. The answer, therefore, is 
Federal surplus food stamps acceptable by 
grocery stores, which will supplement the 
recipient’s income, and prohibit aid pay- 
ments from being reduced because of it. 

9. Household furnishings, etc., and an in- 
surance policy or burial arrangement up to 
$500 in value is exempt. A floor of $1,200 is 
established under the amount of personal 
property which a single recipient is allowed 
to have. 

10. Recipients should not be discriminated 
against because of marriage and no person 
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receiving such public aid shall be deemed & 
pauper, and no warrant drawn in payment 
shall contain any reference to indigency oF 
pauperism. ‘ 

Some of these provisions may seem minor 
to you gentlemen, and not worthy of congres- 
sional consideration, but I can assure you 
that they are of the utmost. importance to 
the constituents in your district. Correct 
these inequities and you will have gone far 
down the road toward solving the problems 
besetting our needy old, blind, physically 
handicapped, and dependent children. 

When making laws dealing with these eiti- 
zens, you must always keep in mind that 
although you pass the original laws with all 
good intentions, they must then be admin- 
istered by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. On the State level the 
legislatures then tack their own provisions 
onto the law and deliver these to the State 
social-welfare department or commission, 
who in turn make additional rules and regu- 
lations for administration by local com- 
munities. The local authorities then adopt 
their rules, regulations, and policies con- 
cerning the provisions. 

Unfortunately, by the time all of these 
people have given your good intentions 4 
thorough working over, and the welfare 
worker doles out what is left to the recipi- 
ents, it’s doubtful in most instances that you 
could recognize the laws that you have 


This is why we, who work directly with thé 
recipients year after year, urgently appeal to 
you gentlemen to set at least this minimum 
standard of need. Good inténtions are not 
enough. You must spell into the law a “Bill 
of Rights” for the needy of America. 

Thank you. 


Watsonville (Calif.) Register-Pajaronian 
Wins Sigma Delta Chi Public Service 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, thé 
Sigma Delta Chi Professional Journalis- 
tic Fraternity yesterday announced that 
its 1956 award for public service in jour- 
nalism would go to the Watsonville Reg- 
ister-Pajaronian which is published in 
Watsonville in the 10th Congressional 
District of California. 

Only twice before in the history of the 
award has this honor, one of the very 
highest in American journalism, been 
bestowed upon a’ newspaper not pub- 
lished in a metropolitan city. Never be- 
fore has it been awarded to a newspaper 
in the West. Neither has it ever beeD 
given to a more deserving recipient. 

Under the leadership of its editor, Mr. 
Frank Fletcher Orr, the Register-Paja- 
ronian has long been the conscience of 
its community. A rare combination of 
aggressive and meticulous reporting, 
imaginative editing, and judicious edi- 
torial comment have made this news- 
paper an outstanding example of sound, 
constructive American journalism with 
a reputation which far exceeds its im- 
mediate circulation area. I know that 
the community of Watsonville daily en- 
joys the expressed respect and admira- 
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tion of great metropolitan newspapers of 
much larger circulation. 

Mr. Speaker, the community of Wat- 
Sonville is no different from hundreds of 
Cities of comparable size throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States. 
Its newspaper, the Register-Pajaronian, 
faces similar problems with similar re- 
Sources as do scores of hewspapers of 
Comparable circulation from coast to 
Coast. What makes it outstanding, and 
What now has won for it the coveted 
honor of the Sigma Delta Chi award, is 
the intelligent approach, the refusal to 
Compromise with truth, the fearless de- 
termination to learn and report all the 
— and let the chips fall where they 

Ay. 

This week, when the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors will hold its meet- 

here in Washington, much will be 
Said about Freedom of the Press. We all 
know that there are many forces work- 
ing consciously or inadvertently to re- 
Strict this freedom. May I suggest that 
in the United States of America, free- 
dom of the press will never be in danger 
So long as courageous, intelligent editors 
with capable staffs are doing their jobs 
the way Frank F. Orr and the staff of 
the Register-Pajaronian have been and 
are doing theirs in Watsonville, Calif. 

The late great William Allen White 
Proved to.all America with his Emporia 
(Kans.) Gazette that a small-town news- 
Paper can, through sheer enterprise and 
excellence, gain influence far beyond 
the confines of its own small circulation 
area. As the representative of the 10th 
Congressional District of California, I 
am intensely proud that the Watsonville 
Register-Pajaronian is gaining national 
Tecognition for taking the same 
approach. 5 


Panama Canal Policy: An Engineer's 
Evaluation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN ~ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the major policy ques- 
tions that has been before the Congress 
fora number of years is the increase of 
interoceanic transit facilities. As a 
member of the Committee on Merchant 

e and Fisheries, which has legisla- 
tive jurisdiction over interoceanic canals 
Benerally, I have been impressed by the 
volume of published information on 
Various p of this complicated sub- 
ject. Thus, I invite attention to the 
documentation on Isthmian Canal pol- 
icy by Hon. CLARK W. THOMPSON, of 
Texas, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Appendix of March 23, 1955. 

A recent important contribution to 
Current Isthmian discussions is a con- 
Sidered evaluation of the Panama Canal 
Problem by E. S. Randolph of Baton 
Rouge, La., an experienced Panama 
Canal engineer, in the April 1956 issue 
Of the Proceedings of the United States 
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Naval Institute. The following bio- 
graphical account of the author ap- 
peared with the article: 

A registered professional engineer in Baton 
Rouge, La., Mr. Randolph was employed for 
some 35 years in the Canal Zone. He was 
in direct charge for the Government of the 
construction of Madden Dam and later 
headed the organization making the investi- 
gation for the Third Locks Project. 


Mr. Randolph’s statement, which 
represents the matured opinion of a re- 
sponsible engineering leader gained from 
long service with the Panama Canal, 
merits the most careful study by all con- 
cerned with Isthmian problems, espe- 
cially the higher officials of the executive 
departments and the members and 
staffs of cognizant committees of the 
Congress. 

The engineering appraisal by Mr. 
Randolph is a timely sequel to an over- 
all evaluation of Isthmian Canal policy 
in the March 1955 issue of the United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings. The 
latter was inserted by Chairman HER- 
BERT C. Bonner, of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, in the 
hearings before his committee on the op- 
erations of the Panama Canal Company 
and Canal Zone Government, March 29— 
31. 1955, pp. 37-50. 

The Martin-Thompson bills mentioned 
by Mr. Randolph are: S. 766, introduced 
by Senator THomas E. MARTIN, of Iowa: 
and H. R. 3335, by Representative CLARK 
W. THOMPSON, of Texas. These are com- 
panion measures that would create an 
Interoceanic Canals Commission to sup- 
ply the Congress with adequate means to 
resolve the issues involved in determin- 
ing future Isthmian Canal policy, with 
appropriate recommendations in the 
premises. 

To provide nationwide distribution of 
Mr. Randolph's considered judgments 
on this vitally important national prob- 
Jem, under leave granted, I quote its 
text: 

An ENGINEER'S EvALUATION or IsTHMIAN 
CANAL Poticy 
(By E. S. Randolph) 

Within less than 50 years after completion 
of the Panama Canal, the United States is 
faced with the fact that as magnificent a 
construction job as it is, the canal cannot 
much longer fill the needs it was built for. It 
is being outdated both as regards the size and 
number of ships that need to transit. 
Recognition of this fact is evidenced not 
only in the constant study by congressional 
committees but in numerous articles ap- 
pearing in magazines and newspapers. 

The high-level-lake and lock canal with 
modifications as proposed by numerous au- 
thorities can be readily constructed by alter- 
ing the present canal without interrupting 
traffic. All needed improvements can be 
built into the structures and waterways as 
the work progresses. The pian is entirely 
practical as an engineering project and is the 
first comprehensive plan for the marine oper- 
ational improyement of the shipway. It is a 
plan for which precedents exist concerning 
the engineering and construction, estimates 
of cost and of time required to build, and 
cost of maintenance and operation year 
after year. : 

The canal enterprise includes all services 
of management and government for the 


See Isthmian Canal Policy—An Evalua- 
tion, by Capt. Miles P. Duval. USN (retired), 
in the March 1955 proceedings. 
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population as well as for transit and other 


accommodations for the vessels In passage. 


These administrative problems can be very 
engrossing, as can the problems of correlat- 
ing the interests of the diplomatic service 
and Armed Forces with the canal interests. 
Engineering considerations of long-range 
planning are therefore likely to receive sec- 
ondary priority. 

The policy during the construction of the 
canal was to retain a chief engineer, a mem- 
ber of the Commission, for the duration of 
the project. After completion, the policy 
has been to replace the controlling engineer 
about each fourth year. For the control of 
landslides there was no substitute for the 
experience gained before and after admission 
of water tothe cut. For the control of floods 
pouring into Gatun Lake there was a long- 
range experience to be gained. Now, as the 
canal approaches the limit of its commercial 
capacity, there is a wealth of knowledge 
gained by long observation of the behavior 
of geologic formations and engineering ma- 
terials, and the efficiency of different shapes 
and types of navigation structures, which 


knowledge is possessed by those who have 


devoted years of time to observation and 
study of the many special problems. Look- 
ing back, it would seem that the better 
policy would have been to establish a career 
position of chief engineer in the operating 
organization and to have filled it with a 
person having long and continuous respon- 
sible engineering experience in the canal 
service on the Isthmus of Panama and whose 
vision, projections, and accomplishments an 
stemmed from intimate knowledge of, and 
association with the Panama Canal. As long 
as such a policy is not adopted, errors made 
in the past must inevitably be repeated. 

This writer, after 35 years employment on 
engineering works on the canal, during and 
after its construction, and additional years 
in the United States, concludes that it is 
neither necessary nor desirable that the head 
of the civil government of the Panama 
Canal be a professional engineer, but it is 
necessary that he be a capable executive. 
The engineering considerations relating to 
the maintenance and improvement of the 
utility are so broad, numerous, and highly 
specialized that the responsible engineer can 
do them justice only if he functions expertly 
and freely in his assigned duties, unham- 
pered by responsibility for administration 
of the canal and by detailed directions, how- 
ever well intended. 

It is apparent that un considera- 
tion should ve given to future programs for 
maintaining the canal in adequate condi- 
tion. Major modifications should be Planned 
years ahead of need, and plans should be 
periodically modified to meet changing con- 
ditions. The first. consideration is: When 
will expanded facilities be required? Because 
this question cannot be exactly settled it 
should be reviewed at yearly intervals. If 
not done, It is probable that the too late start 
made in 1940 will be repeated. 

The start of the third locks project, in 
1940, followed an investigation made with- 
out adequate funds to perform the immense 
investigation essential before successfully 
undertaking such a construction program. 
After war threatened there was insufficient 
time to complete the investigation. 

The 1947 report of Isthmian Canal Studies 
contains much valuable technical informa- 
tion, but the recommendations no longer 
meet the tremendous changes in the art of 
warfare, nor do they now present a true 
picture of present-day costs. There is no 
Government agency which can properly un- 
dertake a comprehensive plan of major action 
for the modernization of the ship canal 
across the American Isthmus. 

The “high-level” canal plan is character- 
ized by its maximum utilization of the pres- 
ent waterway, with retention of the best 
features proven by over 40 years of opera- 
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tion during both peace and war and with a 
correction ot those features Which have been 
found to be defective. The work of con- 
struction would involve problems that were 
solved during the construction and mainte- 
nance of the original canal. The convenience 
and certainty of operation would be a fore- 
gone conclusion. The maintenance prob- 
lems would be known with certainty. The 
most economical use of existing structures 
and waterways would be made. The present 
firmly consolidated earthen dams and dikes 
would be retained as they are or strength- 
ened if found necessary. The Gatun Lake 
receives the waters from the tributary rivers 
and diverts them to useful purposes. This 
“high-level” canal can be planned with every 
assurance of success and can be constructed 
for less cost and in less time than can any 
other design so far considered. The sim- 
plicity and relatively moderate proportions 
involved in the “high-level” plan may ren- 
der it less glamorous and so operate against 
its adoption. The judges of the merits of 
the “high-level” plan may find it has less 


popular support than its excellent and serv- 


iceable qualities warrant. 

The sea-level plan contains engineering 
and constructional features which are grossly 
without precedent in the Isthmian area. 
There would be masses of excavation and 
embankment work involving a wide variety 
of soils and rocks, earthen structures of great 
size and weight, and deeper cuts than previ- 
ously made. The oversize dredging equip- 
ment required for deepening the cut before 
lowering the water level would necessitate a 

of development involving unfore- 
seeable risks, delays, and costs. Without ex- 
perience, there is no solid basis for the 
evaluation of the action of the materials 
under the new order of pressures which 
would be developed. 

Because tidal currents would prevail if 
locks at the Pacific entrance of the sea- 
level canal were not used, the waterway 
would necessarily be deeper, wider, and 
straighter than required for the high-level 
waterway, Heavy maintenance problems 
(perhaps insuperable) would develop be- 
cause of the higher banks through a longer 
distance, The bottom of the proposed new 
channel would be about 108 feet lower than 
the bottom of the present cut, at Contrac- 
tor's Hill, thereby cutting into an heretofore 
undisturbed geologic formation known to be 
unstable. 

The success or failure of such a waterway 
would be a matter for demonstration after 
completion rather than before it is com- 
menced as in case of high-level plan. The 
time and the cost to build the sea-level 
construction, not to mention the cost of 
maintenance after completion, are unknown 
quantities, but all would be vastly greater 
than required for the high-level plan. 

The complexity of the sea-level plan and 
opportunities for experimentation are of a 
nature to intrigue members of the engineer- 
ing profession. The massiveness of the 
physical work contemplated might well at- 
tract manufacturers and construction con- 
tractors to the project. The judges of the 
merits of this plan must ever be on guard 
against an enthusiasm which is not justified 
by its overall qualities inherent in the plan 
itself, or by any results to be attained there- 
from. 

Contrasting the high-level and sea-level 
plans, the former would not require any 
initial lowering of the undisturbed bottom 
of the 8-mile cut to obtain increased 
depth for navigation. The latter contem- 
plates tremendous excavation of a new chan- 
nel through the central mass that would 
be more than 100 feet deeper than the pres- 
ent cut and many miles longer. The prob- 
lem of landslides would be greatly accentu- 
ated. The experience gained from main- 
taining the present slopes would probably 
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not apply to the proposed new slopes at 
much greater depth because the qualities 
and arrangement of geological formations 
encountered would be different, as would be 
the internal stresses. The present cut is 
bordered by great valleys where once land- 
slides were in motion. 

Having walked in the bottom of the deep 
cut and having explored and studied the 
moving earth slides, this writer, who per- 
haps has a more respectful attitude toward 
them than have those who merely read of 
their histories, advises against stirring up 
numerous new and greater landslides unless 
justification is so overwhelming that the 
experience of the years can be deliberately 
rejected. 

In the sea-level plan, the great diversion 
dams are proposed to be constructed by 
dumping excavated spoil from barges 
through the waters of Gatun Lake. Later 
the lake would be drained during an inter- 
val when it must be closed to traffic. There 
is no previous experience to guide the en- 
gineer to a safe conclusion of this work. The 
problems of subsidence, heaving, and lateral 
flow of the swamp muck under the lake 
will be present, but its action may be de- 
layed until the lake water is lowered and 
the dikes become operative. 

The builders of the Panama Railroad 
about 100 years ago, projected a line and 
built a fill through the Charges River Vailey 
and upon the swamp muck. Any engineer 
who has to deal with that muck should 
make a thorough study of the difficulties 
encountered then, also again when the pres- 
ent railroad causeway was built on the 
drained swamp bottom to a height of 92 feet 
above sea level. 

During the construction of the causeway 
the weight of the new fills caused, at places, 
a subsidence under the fill accompanied by 
an upheaval at the sides of the fill. This ac- 
tion was overcome by laying counterweight 
fills where heaving was observed or antici- 
pated. The work was in plain sight above 
water, which would not be the case when 
depositing fill through water. Engineers who 
have encountered this swamp muck have in- 
variably experienced difficulty.* 

Having been employed by the Panama 
Railroad Company when the causeway carry- 
ing the relocated railroad line was being 
constructed, this writer doubts the advis- 
ability of carrying out the “sea-level” diver- 
sion plans without much additional assur- 
ance of their reliability. 


The optimum water level in Gatun Lake 
is that maximum desirable level for re- 
quired increase in navigable depth through 
the 8-mile length of the central mass and 
for other purposes. Increase in depth can be 
better attained by raising the water level 
than by cutting below the undisturbed bot- 
tom, thereby causing additional stresses in 
the high banks of the cut and precipitating 
new slides. Associated is the appreciable in- 
crease in minimum depth which would re- 
sult from the dampening of surge waves if 
the Pedro Miguel Locks were removed. The 
optimum level can be determined only after 
& major engineering Investigation. As long 
as such increase is possible, no new struc- 
tures should be erected along the high- 
level waterfront without ample freeboard. 

Widening and straightening of navigation 
channels could proceed before, during, and 
after the building of new high-level locks, 
by dredging at an economical rate, only 
when required for the accommodation of 
larger vessels, and by use of an augmented 
maintenance fleet of standard dredging 
equipment. The minimum dimensions, as 
determined by navigational considerations, 
need be anticipated only a few years in ad- 
vance. Within the 8-mile length of deep 
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cut, considerations of slide-control dictate 
that proportions be determined by more rig- 
orous analysis than in all other reaches. 

It is doubtful if any security would be 
gained by rejecting a high-level-lock canal 
in favor of a low-level-lock canal. I submit 
that the insecurely poised banks of any eco- 
nomically feasible sea-level cut through the 
Isthmus of Panama would be susceptible to 
atomic bombing so as to close the canal to 
traffic for an indefinite period, possibly years. 
There appears to be a relation between the 
depth of cut and security against refilling 
from the sliding of banks, 

The interoceanic canal problem, includes, 
besides engineering and geology, grave ques- 
tions of diplomatic relationships, economics, 
and marine operations. However great may 
be the pride of authorship of any proposal, 
the issues must be decided on their merits 
at the highest plane of wise and experienced 
judgment and statesmanship. This I firmly 
believe can be best accomplished by an 
independent and broadly constituted Inter- 
oceanic Canals Commission as provided in 
the Martin-Thompson bill now pending. 


Inadequacy of the Administration’s 
Proposals on Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
inadequacy of the administration's pro- 
posals on social security were devastat- 
ingly revealed by a witness from Califor- 
nia before the Committee on Ways and 


Means and I am happy to place them 
before my colleagues: 


To the Honorable Members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


Gentlemen, my name is George McLain. I 
am president of the National Institute of 
Social Welfare with offices located at 300 
New Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D. O. 
and with western headquarters located at 
ah South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, 

alif. 

As president of the National Institute of 
Social Welfare, I appear before you today also 
to speak for 26 individuali State pension 
and social welfare groups, who have formed 
a confederation under the National Institute 
of Social Welfare with a collective member- 
ship totaling around a quarter million citi- 
zens, 

While serving as chairman of the Gall- 
fornia Institute of Social Welfare for the 
past 15 years, I have worked daily with re- 
cipients of public assistance; the old, the 
blind, physically handicapped, and depend- 
ent children of California. It has been my 
duty to help these people with their indi- 
vidual problems, representing them before 
county welfare departments ang the State 
social welfare board on appeals. 

During the last decade and a half I have 
been in constant attendance at every session 
of the California State Legislature, appear- 
ing in behalf of social welfare legislation, 
and it has been my privilege, to come back 
here to our Nation's Capitol and appear 
before your distinguished committess in 
cay of similar legislation on several occa- 

ons. 

I come before you representing the pub- 
Ne assistance recipients’ point of view. 
After handling many thousands of cases for 
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Tecipients, I believe that I am qualified to 
give a first-hand observation, from the re- 
Cipients’ standpoint, of where many of the 
inequities in the social security law lie. 

Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, we are most happy that you are now 
Considering the public assistance section of 
the Federal Social Security Act. And I am 
most grateful that you have afforded me this 
Opportunity to appear and give the views of 
my organization on the pending legislation. 

However, I am sorry to say that I do not 
believe the specific legislation now under 
consideration, H. R. 9091 and H. R. 9120, 
Which embody the administration's think- 
ing on public assistance, corrects any of the 
inequities existing in this section of the 
Social Security Act. Indeed, I believe that 
Passage of this legislation would further 
hinder—not help—the recipients under 
Question, I feel sure that neither of the 
authors of these bills nor President Elsen- 
hower have this in mind. 

Whenever studying proposed legislation, 
We must naturally project it into the future 
and consider the State and county adminis- 
tration should it become law. Only by do- 
ing this can we understand what effect it 
will have on the recipients, for they are 
dealt with on a county level. And, believe 
me, if you gentlemen had the time to ob- 
Serve the administration of some of the 
laws passed by you for relief of these unfor- 
tunates, you would be hard put to recognize 
the end result as being the same laws. 

The plain fact is, I consider the legislation 
Now under consideration to be headed in 
5 opposite direction of what needs to be 

ne. 

Should either of these two bills become 

w, you would be adding to, not subtract- 
ing from, the heavy burden of harassment 
and loss of dignity now carried by the help- 


less victims of our society, our public assist- 


ant recipients. 

Wordage of the “Declaration of Purpose” 
On page 2, as well as the legislative preamble, 
sounds most worthy and appealing. How- 
ever, careful analysis of the legislation has 
Convinced me that right there is where any 
resemblance to liberalizing the public 
assistance section ends. 

On page 3, under title 1— Matching of 
Assistance Expenditures for Medical Care.“ 
these bills propose a $6 per month maximum 
Tor aged, the blind and the physically handi- 
Capped, and a 83 maximum payment per 
Month for dependent children of which the 

eral Government would pay one-half. 

On the surface this would seem to be a 
good provision, but I wholeheartedly op- 
Pose it, and I'd like to tell you why. 

No. 1, I should like to point out that each 
and every one of these people right now 
desperately needs a “cost of living” increase. 
Latest figures available from the Department 
Of Health, Education, and Welfare bear me 
Out on this statement. These figures reveal 
that the average old-age assistance payment 
throughout the United States is only $53.93 
Per month; the needy blind receive an aver- 
age of $58.09; the physically and totally dis- 
abled, $56.18; and the average for a needy 
Child is $24.35 per month. These pitiful 
&mounts are supposed to take care of food, 
Clothing, shelter and all personal needs for 
these individuals. 

These facts and figures cannot be taken 
lightly. They spell just one thing—malnu- 
trition. Not since 1952 has Congress shown 
any consideration for these needy citizens, 
and then only to the extent that a tempo- 
rary $5 increase for the aged, blind and phy- 
Sically handicapped, and a $3 per month in- 
Crease for needy children was voted. 

No. 2, should this medical provision be 
enacted, recipients in at least 22 States would 
Would not gain any advantage. According 
to the Social Security Bulletin issued in 
March 1956, these 22 States are right now 
Making average payments of old-age assist- 
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ance below the Federal matching ceiling. It 
only stands to reason that if these States 
will not, or cannot afford to, match even 
the present $55 Federal ceiling of matching 
funds established by Congress, they certainly 
are not going to match any additional 50-50 
provision. 

You gentlemen can, and Im convinced 
that you genuinely want to help our public- 
assistance recipients. For this reason, I be- 
seech you to consider first the pitiful 
straits these people are in merely to keep 
body and soul together with the present low 
level of payments. I urge that any increase 
in Federal funds voted by you not be tied 
down to medical needs alone. The needs of 
human beings vary widely, and who is to 
say that medical needs should take preced- 
ence over all other human needs? Indeed, 
a little more money for nutrition and pro- 
tective health measures might eliminate 
much of the medical needs. 

No. 3, any increase (including the medical 
provision, should you deem it worthy) 
should contain more liberal Federal sharing 
of funds to enocurage States to pass these 
advantages along to recipients. In other 
words, if nearly half of the States right 
now aren't even matching up to the $55 
ceiling, how in the world do you expect that 
they'll match the $6 medical provision? 
Therefore, the only hope I see to give re- 
cipents any advantage at all is either to have 
the Federal Government make a direct con- 
tribution for a cost-of-living increase (or 
medical needs), or at least to make the 
matching formula attractive enough to 
States that they will participate. 

As you are doubtless aware, under the 
present assistance payments, the Federal 
Government starts off by putting up $20 
against the first $5 the State contributes, 
and then the Federal Government matches 
on a 50-50 basis any additional State con- 
tributions up to a total of $55 per month. I 
have already pointed out the disadvantages 
of the 50-50 matching formula and sincerely 
hope that you will work out a more beneficial 
one for the recipients’ welfare. 

Now, gentlemen, we come to the section in 
these bills which really sends cold shivers 
up and down my spine. 

On page 7, line 6, an “Advisory Council on 
Medical Care“ is proposed to “advise, con- 
sult with, and make recommendations to 
the Secretary on matters of policy under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act relating 
to medical care for recipients of Public As- 
sistance.” ~ 

I don’t think that there is a member of 
this committee, or, indeed, a person in this 
room, who is not aware of the consistent 
stand taken by spokesmen for the medical 
profession against the entire Social Security 
Act. Can you gentlemen really be seriously 
considering legally creating a post inside 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare from whence they can attack this act. 
Such a move would be like installing a bunch 
of termites in your own house so they could 
start gnawing away and finally bring it 
tumbling down around your head. 

Surely you gentlemen are not unaware of 
the fact that some 40 representatives of the 
American Medical Association, the physicians’ 
and surgeons’ lobby, recently appeared be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee and 
strongly opposed H. R. 7225, the bill which 
your committee wrote and the House over- 
whelmingly approved last year to liberalize 
the Federal Social Security Act. 

Are you also aware that in 1953 the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians and Surgeons 
passed a resolution to abolish Social Security 
altogether. 

And surely you are not unmindful of the 
rotten influence the medical profession ex- 
ercised in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare during the time Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby was Secretary. You can't have 
forgotten the shameful events leading up 
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to her resignation. Mrs. Hobby had an ad- 
visory council, Need I elaborate? 

As an illustration of A. M. A. influence dur- 
ing Mrs. Hobby's reign, a Washington news- 
paper published an item in January which 
reported that James W. Foristel, Associate 
General Counsel for the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department—a post he held un- 
der Mrs. Hobby for 2 years—resigned to be- 
came legal adviser for the Washington office 


-of the American Medical Association—the 


same post he held prior to his appointment 
by Mrs. Hobby in 1954. 

The Advisory Council on Medical Care as 
proposed in these bills would cement into 
law the medical profession's control over the 
lives and physical welfare of millions of help- 
less Americans, many of whose religious be- 
liefs are contrary to such influence. 

I cannot put too much emphasis on my 
opposition to this measure. 

I now direct your attention to page 8, 
Une 19, under title II—“Matching of public 
assistance expenditures” and “Gradual re- 
duction of Federal share of old-age assist- 
ance supplementing OASI benefits.” 

This, gentlemen, is a measure designed to 
turn the clock back, if I ever saw one. 
It would invoke a cruel sentence on the 
needy persons who find their old-age and 
survivors insurance monthly benefit pay- 
ments insufficient to provide for their needs 
and who must apply for old-age assistance 
to supplement their income. 

In proposing this the administration has 
really put the cart before the horse. Such 
a provision will make sense if and when the 
minimum social-security benefit is raised 
to a level consistent with the cost of living. 
I don't think anyone would dare say that 
the present minimum old-age payment of 
$30 comes anywhere near meeting the needs 
of a human being. 

The Federal Government now puts up $20 
to the State’s first $5, and then matches the 
State on a 50-50 basis on the balance of the 
payments up to a maximum of $55 for 
public assistance. This proposed amend- 
ment would do away with the basic Fed- 
eral inducement of $20 and the Government 
would resort to a 50-50 matching from the 
inception of the payment. 

In my earlier testimony I pointed out the 
hardships endured even under the present 
matching formula. To take away part of 
what is now being given would be catastro- 
phic. States would be forced to sharply cur- 
tail assistance now being given to needy 
people who receive some OASI benefits. 
This would create a class within a class 
among our needy aged population and cause 
untold misery to millions of oldsters. 

I was pleased to see that Congressman Jere 
Cooper, in introducing the administration 
bill, issued a press release which contained 
the facts of the bill's provisions. In his 
release Chairman Cooper stated that the 
revised matching formula for persons added 
to the old-age assistance rolls after June 
30, 1957, who receive old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, would bring about a cur- 
tailment of Federal funds to the States 
amounting to $6,500,000 by the fiscal year 
ie and $73 million annually by the year 

In other words, because the individual had 
coverage under the Federal Social Security 
Act to which he contributed during his 
working years, he would be penalized be- 
cause he later found himself and his spouse 
in need of public assistance to live. 

There can be no fear of duplication of 
pension payments from the same source as 
Congress has provided that “all outside in- 
come, earnings, and resources must be taken 
into consideration in determining the 
amount of aid granted an applicant or re- 
cipient of public assistance.“ 

The present administration’s avowed in- 
tentions of “getting out of the public-assist- 
ance program,” a move that this provision is 
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reportedly to start, is a frightening thing, 
while at the very same time they oppose any 
beralization of the OASI sections of the 
Eocial Security Act. 

I say that we will always need a public- 

assistance program based upon need to pro- 
vide for those whose income from other 
sources is so small that they must seek 
additional help from their Government. 
Don't penalize old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance beneficiaries because Congress has not 
seen fit to extend to them sooner the benefit 
of coverage under the Social Security Act 
or that Congress has failed so far to make 
such payments realistic with today’s living 
costs. 
On pages 9 and 10, Title I—Matching of 
Public Assistance Expenditure,” these bills 
call for temporary extension of 1952 match- 
ing formula, The so-called McFarland 
amendment in 1952 granted a $5-increase 
to the aged, the blind, the physically handi- 
capped, and a $3-increase to needy children. 
Unfortunately, a condition was imposed that 
it should expire in 2 years, In 1954 Con- 
gress extended this small increase for an- 
other 2 years, which is due to expire in 
September of this year. These bills would 
again extend the $5 for another 2 years. 

In view of the rising cost of living during 
these years is it not obvious by now that 
not only does this provision need to be made 
permanent, but that these people desper- 
ately need an additional increase to keep 
pace with this increased cost of living? 

Iam adamantly opposed to the provisions 
beginning on page 10, line 6, Title III— Self- 
Support and Self-Care for Those on Old-Age 
Assistance. Such a proposal for the needy 
aged is not only ridiculous when you con- 
sider the circumstances, but I think is de- 
signed as a means of forcing old people off 
the roles to face slow starvation rather than 
face the harassment that such a provision 
could impose. 

Statistics show that the average age of a 
recipient of old-age assistance is 76 years 
old, that three-fourths of them are women, 
that the majority of them were reduced to 
dependency not only because of their sex, 
but due to the devastating depression of the 
early thirties. To seek to make them self- 
supporting at this late date is the height of 
unrealism considering the difficulty that 
even a man of 45 now has In getting a job. 

While such a scheme may have negligible 
merit for dependent children, the blind, and 
physically handicapped, it’s utterly ridicu- 
lous to expect old people in their 70's, 80's, 
and 90's to trek down every month to the 
county welfare office and take a physical ex- 
amination to see if there is enough life left 
in them to be able to take a job and get off 
the roles. 

It appears very likely to me that this pro- 

amendment is designed to return our 
social welfare program to the work relief test 
of the depression days. 

California made an attempt in this di- 
rection a while back by contacting business 
firms, etc., to secure jobs for a so-called un- 
tapped pool of workers 65 and over. The 
net result of their efforts was to find that 
anyone who could work was working and 
didn't apply for public assistance until they 
were just plain physically unable to work 
any longer. 

This brave attempt upon the part of half- 
baked crackpots who are out to save the 
taxpayers money at the expense of the needy, 
wound up by costing the taxpayers more 
money in equipping offices and paying high 
salaries to the instigators of the idea. 

With the State and county welfare of- 
cials racking their brains to figure up har- 
assments for the needy, I most certainly 
hope that Congress won't add impetus to 
this practice by encouraging work tests as 
this provision would do. Belleve me, States 
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can think up enough devilment on their 
own. 

Further. on page 17, line 17, we find a sec- 
tion titled “Cooperative Research or Demon- 
stration Projects.” This proposed amend- 
ment seeks to let the bars down completely 
on the public assistance program and invite 
every, Tom, Dick, and Harry to get into the 
act of pestering these poor unfortunate 
souls. It not only invites, but actually fi- 
nances private nonprofit organizations and 
agencies to snoop and poke around into the 
lives of these people, 

Here again, the magic words are “preven- 
tion and reduction of dependency” and “help 
improve the administration and effectiveness 
of programs carried on or assisted under the 
Social Security Act.” 

My heavens to Betsy, if Congress and the 
State legislatures aren't capable of handling 
this program, what in the world will happen 
when all of these outsiders start officially 
moving into the picture with utterly no re- 
sponsibility to the people for their actions. 

The President, our Members of Congress, 
governors, and our State legislators are 
elected by the people and responsible to 
them—if any or all of them are not com- 
petent enough to run a government function 
such as this, then I say the future looks 
hopeless. 

Already, one of the major ills of the pub- 
lic assistance program is the duplication— 
as it is administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment, State governments, and local govern- 
ments. Invite all these outside organizations 
with their own axes to grind in as officials— 
with no responsibility to the people—and 
they would eventually be running the whole 
program. And then, only God could help the 
needy. 

In this same amendment, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare seeks the 
advice and recommendations of specialists. 
Is there anything under present law which 
prevents him from seeking this advice? I 
think not. It’s my opinion that if the Sec- 
retary is not sufficiently experienced or com- 
petent to run his Department, without a 
multitude of official outside interference 
then you either need a new Secretary, new 
Department heads—or both. 

In summing up my objections to H. R. 
9091, said to be President Eisenhower's an- 
swer to the public assistance problems, may 
I say that it is my studied opinion that 
adoption of this measure would throw the 
program into complete chaos and destroy 
practically the whole intent of Congress when 
they first established the public assistance 
section of the Social Security Act. 

1. I cannot see how saddling the public- 
assistance recipients with rulings of a bunch 
of “doctors-turned-politicians” can do any- 
thing but harm the needy. 

2. I urge that the small increase voted by 
Congress back in 1952 be made permanent 
thereby relieving State tension and the re- 
cipients’ fear that this pitiful amount will 
some day be cut off their checks. 

3. I strongly urge that any increase con- 
sidered by you gentlemen not be tied down 
to medical needs alone. Surely the Eisen- 
hower administration is not being consist- 
ent when they ask for $4,200 million for for- 
eign economic aid on one hand and turn 


around and propose to withdraw $72 million > 


a year from States because needy recipients 
may also be receiving old age and survivors 
insurance benefits, 

4. The imposition of a program titled 
“Self-Support and Self-Care” to those on 
public assistance could only wind up as 
“work relief” practiced during the depression. 
This could only add to the present trend of 
making longevity a curse instead of a 
blessing. 

5. The financing of outside private agen- 
cies to participate with equal authority in 
the Public Assistance Act would go far to- 
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ward destroying the whole program and its 
original intent of helping people who need 
it with a minimum amount of harassment. 

I do pray that out of this hearing you will 
design a bill to establish a unlform standard 
of need for public assistance, below which 
no State shall be allowed to go, and that in 
establishing need you gentlemen will seek 
to restore to the applicants and recipients 
their right to human dignity. 

I also urge that you design a new formula 
for Federal grants-in-aid to States for public 
assistance designed to encourage States to 
raise payments to the needy aged, blind, and 
physically handicapped up to $100 per 
month, with a corresponding increase for 
dependent children. 

As in all fields of human endeavor, we need 
to progress, not retrogress as these adminis- 
tration bills would do. Whether we progress 
or retrogress in the public-assistance field 
is up to you gentlemen. 

Thank you. 


To Pause, Now and Then 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am happy to include a confession 
of American faith appearing in Collier’s 
for April 27, 1956, and which comes with 
a telling significance at this hour in our 
history: 

To Pause, Now AND THEN 

In this high-velocity world of ours, so 
many new things demand knowing that it is 
seldom anyone except the dogged historian, 
the duty-ridden student, or the professional 
3 who deliberately pauses to look 

ack, 

In the series The American Tradition, 
which begins in this issue with Philip Van 
Doren Stern's story of Lincoln’s poignant 
journey through Richmond, Collier's invites 
you to look back, They are not—this and 
the others of the series which will follow 
from time to time—stories to be bolted like a 
commuter’s breakfast. They are stories to 
be read in an easy chair, when there is quiet 
and time to ruminate and sayor, and flesh 
out the images brought into the mind's eye. 

For there is much to be had from these 
stories, read in this way. 

There is excitement, to be sure; no greater 
drama is written than can be found in Mr. 
Lincoln’s walk through the fallen city of 
Richmond—a city no humbler in defeat than 
was Lincoln in victory; or in the handcart 
trek of the Mormons—through incredible 
suffering borne with incredible courage— 
westward to Utah; or in the clatter of cannon 
and oak and tearing sail as Captain Hull's 
seamen fought and whipped the proud 
Guerriere. But there is more than excite- 
ment to be had from these stories, told in 
this way. There is truth, and in truth, 
inspiration. 8 

For these stories are fact, not legend. The 
series sets out to be a study into the sources 
of America’s greatness, and that greatness 
derives from human beings, not flattering 
portraits hung on a wall. 

There have been—as Professor 
suggests in his introduction to the series 
many authentic heroes in our story, men 
like Washington and Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Lee, who can hold their own in any Val- 
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halla. But there have been no demigods, no 
Supermen, no Caesars or Alexanders or Na- 
Poleons. Washington, far from serene self- 
confidence, was plagued with fear of his own 
inadequacy; and it was Lincoln who said in 
all sincerity at Gettysburg: The world win 
75 note, nor long remember, what we say 
re.” 

It remembered those words, certainly, but 
it elevated almost to holy write the words 
he spoke a moment later, enshrining the doc- 
trine of “government of the people, by the 
People, for the people.” 

Here was the essence of the drama, the 
greatness, the miracle of America—that it 
Could set and maintain in motion a system 
in which every man was a leader, and every 
leader a follower. 

This is the American tradition—of uncom- 
mon men discovering in their union a 
Strength far greater than the sum of their 
Strengths; and of these uncommon men 
keeping faith with their doctrine, generation 

ugh generation, across two centuries. 

This is a tradition worth recounting, worth 
Teliving through those moments, rich in ex- 
Citement, deep in human drama, in which 
this unique entity of America took form. 

stories will not always be of fife-and- 

quicksteps and crackling gunfire; that 

Part of the American foundation that was 

bulit in the frozen quiet of Valley Forge is 

Quite as strong as that part built at Cowpens 
or Yorktown. 

But throughout will run the magnificent 

a of people, marching through triumph, 
Plodding through misery and tragedy, forever 
conscious, as Commager notes, of a peculiar 
destiny. The story has meaning, today, for 
all those millions in the world who, moved 

the same impulses that moved our fore- 
fathers, are reaching for freedom and 
dignity. 

And the story has special meaning for 
Americans. For in the desperate confusion 
and peril of the atomic age there is a risk 
that we may lose sight of this destiny, that 
we may forget something of its meaning and 
its worth. There is no better way to recall 
it to mind than to look back, to walk with 
the tall man through the desolation of con- 
quered Richmond, to stand with Hull on the 
Constitution's pitching deck. to plod with the 
heroic brothers as they pushed westward past 
the fresh roadside graves óf their loved 
Ones—and to reflect how many hands have 
borne the torch it is now ours to carry, and 
to pass along still burning bright. 


Max Abelman Honored by Philippine 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 4, 1956, there was presented 
to Max Abelman, of Brooklyn, a special 
diploma of honor from Dr. M. V. De Los 
Santos, president of the University of 
Manila. -The presentation was made by 
His Excellency, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, and was held in the Nurses Resi- 
dence Hall of the Jewish Hospital, of 
Brooklyn. Surrogate Maximilian Moss, 
chairman, of the executive committee of 
the hospital, presided. Following are the 
addresses made on this occasion: 
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Chairman Moss. His Excellency the Am- 
bassador General Carlos P. Romulo, His Ex- 
cellency the Ambassador Felixberto Serrano, 
other guests of great distinction, Chaplain 
Goldberg, doctors, nurses, ladies and gentle- 
men: American hospitals are playing a very 
vital role in creating better understanding 
and good will between foreign governments 
and the United States through their intern 
and resident medical training programs. 

Thousands of doctors of foreign lands, 
graduates of recognized medical schools, are 
trained each year in this country. When 
they return to their countries upon comple- 
tion of their work here, they serve as am- 
bassadors of good will. Just as Max Abel- 
man serves as an ambassador of good will for 
Brooklyn. They not only bring with them 
the latest American medical techniques, but 
also our attitude of friendship and demo- 
cratic traditions. The combination is in- 
valuable for America and the world. 

The Jewish Hospital has trained more 
than 50 Philippine interns and residents 
since 1942 and will continue in close coop- 
eration with that nation’s great government. 

I should like to read a letter from the 
President of the Philippines: 

MALACANANG, 
Manila, February 21, 1956. 
Mr. MAx ABELMAN, = 
Brooklyn, N. F. 

Dear MR. ABELMAN: It has gratified me to 
learn that you will be the recipient of a 
Special Diplomat of Honor to be conferred 
upon you by the University of Manila for 
your humanitarian activities. I still re- 
member the excerpts from the issues of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD dated January 11, 
and 13, 1955, wherein your charitable and 
civic activities were commended by Repre- 
sentatives FRANCES P. BOLTON and EUGENE 
J. Kroon of the United States Congress. 
Surely the conferment of this latest award 
on your good self is a fitting recognition of 
your devoted work. 

Please accept my sincerest congratulations 
and best wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
RAMON MAGSAYSAY, 
President of the Philippines. 

Chairman Moss (continuing). President 
Magsaysay refers to one of our Brooklyn 
Congressmen, who is sitting in the front row 
here today. He flew in from Washington 
purposely to meet General Romulo and to 
pay his respects to Max Abelman. 

Gene, I couldn't present you any better 


‘than to read a letter from the President of 


the Philippines mentioning you. 
man KEOGH, 

Congressman KrocH. Your Honor, Judge 
Moss, Your Excellencies, Dr. Goldberg, our 
very distinguished and genial friend, Max 
Abelman, and ladies and gentlemen: I had 
expected that I would just be one of those 
like you sitting here quietly, but sincerely 
showing our deep and abiding respect to a 
great Brooklynite and a great American; but, 
being a Member of Congress, you know, 
prompts one always to be ready to talk, es- 
pecially on as pleasurable an occasion as 
this, for it affords me an opportunity in 
Brooklyn to greet His Excellency, General 
Romulo, with whom I recall having served 
while he was his country's representative in 
the United States Congress—and I am sure 
I am not telling secrets when I tell you that 
“once a member, always a member.” We 
have followed him with great pride and 
great interest in the tremendous work that 
he has done and is doing in the cause of 
freedom and democracy. 

I also welcome the opportunity to pay my 
respects, too, to his country’s representative 
in the United Nations and to welcome him 
to Brooklyn. I wish to compliment them on 
the selection of the honor today and to 
extend my sincere congratulations to Brook- 


Congress- 
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lyn’s ambassador of good will at large, who 
I know, has always been interested in ad- 
yancing and promoting the common and 
beneficial interest of these two great coun- 
tries. I therefore join with you, Mr. Chair- 
man, in extending to Max Abelman our very 
sincere congratulations. With them go our 
prayers and hopes that he will be spared to 
serve with us for many, many years to come 
in the great and good and elevating work that 
he has dedicated himself to. 

It is indeed, therefore, Mr. Chairman, a 
pleasure that I-shall long remember that I 
should have been privileged! to be with you 
today and, on my own behalf and on behalf 
of the congressional delegation from the 
great country of Brooklyn [laughter] to ex- 
tend our best wishes to the great sister 
republic of the Philippines and to the great 
American who has brought these two coun- 
tries even closer together, Max Abelman. 

Chairman Moss. Dr. Ferreol mentioned 
Dr. Cotul and I should like very much if he 
would say a word. Dr. Cotul! 

Dr. Corur. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Abelman, 
Ambassador Romulo, Ambassador Serrano, 
distinguished guests: I have been assigned 
a job by the Chairman, and it may sound 
ridiculous in the face of all the sublime 
things we have heard, and that is to propose 
that we change the name of this hospital 
to the Philippine Hospital of Brooklyn. 
{Laughter and applause. | 

Chairman Moss, We Americans should 
take a lesson from Dr. Cotui, He can say 
some very powerful things in one sentence. 

There are several letters that I know you 
would want me to tell you of after you hear 
the names of the persons who wrote them, 
There is a letter from Harry S. Truman, 
There is a letter from Henry A. Wallace. 
There is a very long letter and a very in- 
timate one, speaking of many activities to- 
gether in Middlesex Medical College and 
otherwise, from Abe Stark. There is a letter 
from Governor Dewey. There is a letter 
from Mayor Wagner. And there is a letter 
from Jim Farley which refers to Max as 
“nature’s nobleman.” 

Iam shortening the session by not reading 
the letters. 

There is the last letter in this portfolio 
from Ed Silver, our district attorney, and I 
think he actually speaks the same senti- 
ments of all the letters when he says the 
following: “It is most fitting that a man who 
has spent so many years as you have“ 
meaning Max— on behalf of humanity 
should receive it at the hands of another 
great humanitarian, General Romulo. 

“If all the people you have helped could 
attend the function, you would have to hire 
Madison Square Garden and it would be 
crowded at that.” 

We have many distinguished personages 
here today and our time is very limited. The 
general must leave for Washington, and we 
must, of necessity, limit the speeches, but 
I am sure we all want to hear from His 
Excellency Ambassador Felixberto Serrano, 
permanent delegate to the United Nations 
from the Philippines. Ambassador Serrano, 

Ambassador SERRANO. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Abelman, my beloved General Romulo, and 
my American friends, when Mr. Abelman 
called me up by telephone at my office about 
2 weeks ago, asking me if I could be present 
on this occasion, I answered him without 
hesitation “Yes,” because I had acquired 
previous knowledge of the fact that General 
Romulo had been selected to confer upon 
him this award, and so I said to myself 
there could be no occasion more pleasurable 
than that in which one of the few greatest 
friends of the Philippines and the Filipinos 
shall be honored through one of the few 
greatest friends of America and the Philip- 
pines. I am referring to Max Abelman. The 
award to Mr. Abelman, in my opinion, has 
a dual significance, It is a recognition of 
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his continuing dedication to humanity: and, 
on the other hand, it has the larger signifi- 
cance of being a symbol of the friendship 
between your people and mine. 

For 48 years we have forged these rela- 
tionships; and, even if our political ties have 
been severed, we remain, as we were before, 
friends of yours in peaceful collaboration 
and perhaps, shall I say, in a noble com- 
radeship. 

Few things ever last in this world. It is 
my hope and my prayer that the services of 
Mr. Abelman and the recognition accorded 
to those services by my country and by one 
of the greatest institutions in my country, 
and what is more important, the bonds of 
friendship between your country and mine, 
shall never be forgotten and will last as long 
as the world shall be a place where we want 
to live In peace and happiness. 

Chairman Moss. Thank you, Ambassador 
Serrano. 

We are fortunate in having with us the 
Senior Chaplain of the United States Navy, 
who is here in a dual capacity. He is a warm 
friend of General Romulo’s of many years’ 
standing. He is a warm friend of Max Abel- 
man’s of many years’ standing. 

And with that, Chaplain Goldberg, would 
you honor us with your remarks, sir? 

Rabbi JOSHUA GOLDBERG. Your Max's Your 
Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen: These 
two are also titles Tour Max's! because 
Maximilian Moss, as you know, is one of our 
outstanding Jewish leaders and an outstand- 
ing jurist, and Max Abelman is entitled to 
every possible honor as far as I am con- 
cerned for a very personal reason. 

When I came back, having served in 
World War I and hardly speaking English, 
upon returning to the United States of 
America I was teaching Hebrew at the time 
in a religious school, and it occurred to some 
people to recommend me to Max Abelman, 
who was at that time the executive director 
of the Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties, as a possible candidate for assistant 
executive and in his wisdom he decided that 
I would not do, so for that alone he is en- 
titled to a diploma of honor for whatever I 
have become across the years. Across those 
same years I have ever watched the ever- 
growing influence of good will which came 
from his personality and it is a pleasure to 
be Bere this afternoon to withess the con- 
ferring of this award. 

I would like to say one more word, and 
that is to General Romulo in the presence 
of the permanent delegate to the United Na- 
tions from the Philippines. It is something 
to remember. It was before the police ac- 
tion in Korea, before other people awoke to 
the possibility of the invasion of Communist 
ideology into the major portion of Asia. I 
recall him speaking bluntly, articulately and 
to the point on the necessity for the free na- 
tions of the world to understand that the 
danger is not only European but the possi- 
bility is that it may veer altogether and in 
a cataclysmic way with all its force descend 
upon Asia. 

In those days his voice was a voice in the 
wilderness. Alas and alack, the vision of 
the statesmen at that time was blurred by 
other interests and right now we are reap- 
ing the fruits of our blindness and the folly 
of our thinking in those days. 

He is a man who is a true statesman, who 
sees things ahead and does not have the 
perspicacity of looking behind him. 

His smiling face breaks through all the 
strains and stresses of the present revolu- 
tionary forces that operate in Asia. Asia 
is of the future. The teeming masses of 
mankind in Asia are looking for self-expres- 
sion and for the place in the sun to which 
they have always been fully entitled. From 
there came wisdom, and wisdom and great 
ideas will yet flourish and come from that 
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part of the world, but they can only flourish 
and wisdom can only be brought about and 
widen its horizon if it grows in a climate of 
freedom and liberty, and to this General 
Romulo has dedicated his smiling face and 
his stout heart. He has become almost an 
organic part of America, and, what is more, 
an organic part as a world statesman in the 
field of the search and the thirst for liberty. 

Finally, it is pleasant to see this thing 
happening in a hospital. This is the com- 
mon denominator of mankind. Pain and 
suffering make us all brothers under the skin 
regardless of the wisdom that may come 
from Mississippi or other places, wherever 
they might be. This is the place in which 
there is unity of that greater force in which 
the brotherhood of man is truly expressed 
through the love of men by reaching God. 
It is beautiful and it is good that it happens 
here. My congratulations and thanks. 

“Chairman Moss. Mr. Isidor Leviton, pres- 
ident of the hospital, wishes me to present 
personally greetings and the expression of 
his warm admiration and affection for Gen- 
eral Romulo and his deep appreciation to 
Max Abelman for his long record of com- 
munal achievements. 

Mr. Leviton also wants to submit his re- 
grets to the general in not having been able 
to be present today as he was unable to 
return in time from out of the State, and 
on that note, with this message from the 
president of the hospital, we now move to 
the occasion that really brought all of us 
here today. 

We are greatly honored to have present His 
Excellency the Ambassador to the United 
States from the Philippines, General Carlos 
P. Romulo, who in 1949 was the fourth 
President of the United Nations General 
Assembly. He has been Foreign Minister of 
the Philippines and chairman of the Philip- 
pine delegation to practically every session 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 

About 10 days ago he was honored in Mi- 
ami when he received the World Brother- 
hood Pioneer medallion for distinguished 
world statesmanship. 

As recently as a few days ago, he again 
was honored by Robbins College in Florida, 
receiving the medal of deistinction for his 
work for world 5 

In 1946 General Romulo received from the 
same college an honorary degree. 

Today we are privileged and honored to 
have General Romulo with us. He is here 
by request of Dr. Mariana De Los Santos, 
president of the University of Manila, and the 
university's board of trustees, so that His 
Excellency the Ambassador might present 
the “Special Diploma of Honor” to our dear 
friend Max Abelman in recognition of his 
humanitarian activities. 

I therefore have the great privilege, great 
pleasure and honor now to present to you 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo. 

Ambassador Ronvro. Mr. Chairman, my 
good friend and worthy colleague, Ambas- 
sador Serrano; my good friend Max; ladies 
and gentlemen and friends: I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for your very generous words of 
introduction. I thank my longstanding 
friend there [indicating Rabbi Goldberg] for 
his quite fulsome praise—undeserved—which 
reminds me of an incident in 1950 when I 
happened to be in Peoria, III. I was in a 
hotel lobby trying to buy a newspaper when 
I observed that a nran was watching me very 
closely. Finally, overcome by his curiosity, 
he approached me and he said, “You are 
General Romulo, aren't you?” 

I said, “Yes; I am.“ 

He said, “You are Foreign Minister of the 
Philippines?” 

I said, “Yes; I am.” 

“You are president of the United Nations 
General Assembly?” 

I said, “Yes; I am.” 
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“You were alde-de-camp to General Mac- 
Arthur?” 

I said, “Yes; I was.” 

He scratched his head, looked at me from 
head to foot—and that didn't take much 
time [laughter I—and then he said, “I'll 
be doggoned.” [Laughter.] 

So whenever I listen to good friends like 
the chairman here and the chaplain, and I 
want to be deflated, I recall that incidenf. 
[Laughter.] 

At lunch today I told them the story of 
the widow who was in a seance and she 
asked for the spirit of her departed husband 
and the one in charge of the seance said, 
“Well, Mrs. Smith, your husband is here 
now.” 

So she said, “Harry, are you there?” 

Harry answered, ‘Yes, darling. I am here.” 

“Are you happy there, Harry?” she asked. 

And he answered, “Very happy, darling.” 

Again she asked, Tell me, happier than 
when you were with me?“ 

And he answered, “Much happier, I must 
confess, darling.” 5 

So she said, “Then,” she said, heaven 
must be a wonderful thing.” 

And Harry answered, “I ain't there.” 

I also told them at lunch this noon that 
when I was in Wichita, Kans., several 
months ago, I found myself in a hotel, and 
naturally they have a Bible, a Gideons’ Bible, 
in all those rooms. I usually relax by read- 
ing the Bible, so I opened the Bible and I 
happened to open at Psalm XXIV, and at 
the end of Psalm XXIV it said, “If you are 
still lonely, turn to Psalm CXX. And at the 
end of Psalm CXX there was a note: “If you 
are still lonely, call Mabel.” 

I must confess at the end of reading Psalm 
CXX I was no longer lonely and so—for the 
purposes of Mrs. Romulo, who is here today— 
I did not call Mabel. 

I am very happy indeed to be with you 
this afternoon. I am not a stranger to this 
hospital. This is, I think, the third time 
that I speak from this rostrum here. Away 
back in 1949 I came, as president of the 
United Nations. Then in 1950 I signed my 
name on a wall here, in one of the wards in 
this hospital 

Mr. ABELMAN. The children's ward. 

Ambassador Romvro (continuing). The 
children’s ward; yes. And then it was 
away back in 1948 and 1949 when Max Abel- 
man and I met each other for the first time 
and we discussed how we could convince the 
trustees of this hospital to allow Filipino 
doctors to come here as internes and Max 
Abelman introduced me to the trustees of 
this hospital, and that has been a friend- 
ship that I have cherished all these years. 
That Max Abelman should be the recipient 
of this particular distinction by an institu- 
tion of learning in the Philippines is but a 
pale token of the gratitude that my people 
feel toward this humble man—sometimes a 
persistent cuss when he wants to accomplish 
something—but really in his modesty and 
his humility he is a credit not only to this 
foreign country known as Brooklyn, but to 
the United States as a whole. 

And indeed, how apropos that in a coun- 
try like the Philippines one of its institu- 
tions of learning should think of expressing 
its gratitude to a private citizen such as 
Max Abelman for his efforts in our behalf. 
Generally it is the high officials of a govern- 
ment who are given recognition. Generally 
it Is the men in the high places who are rec- 
ognized, but in my country we take a special 
pleasure in recognizing those who have 
served us in any capacity, in whatever sphere 
and no matter how humble, 

Max Abelman has rendered service not 
only to the Philippines but also to the 
United States, and in Brooklyn you may take 
him as an ordinary citizen, an average Tom, 
Dick, or Harry—"A prophet is not without 
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honor, save in his own country”—in his own 

Section we take him for granted. It is Max— 

it is Tom, it's Dick, it’s Harry—but it is the 

average Tom, Dick, and Harry who represent 

Your country in the eyes of those abroad, 

and you are judged—and I am referring to 

the American people—by the deportment and 
the conduct of the average Tom, Dick, and 
And in these days when we are en- 

Gaged in a life-and-death global struggle the 

implications of which and the significance 

or which are far-reaching, a global struggle 

like of which mankind has not seen in 
recorded history, it is important that the 
average American Tom, Dick, and Harry 

Should be appreciated abroad, as this token 

that I will soon present to Max Abelman 

Shows that Max Abelman's efforts are ap- 

Preciated in the far-away Philippines. 

I am glad that the chaplain here spoke 
Of Asia, how important Asia is to you, to 
your national security, to the safety of your 

ves. I remember it was in Harvard Uni- 
versity that the chaplain was referring to, 

When I was given an honorary degree there 

in June 1950, and I then said that I was 

afraid the cold war was about to explode into 

a shooting war and that shooting war was 

to take place in Asia, and I added, “possibly 

And 1 week later the North 
attacked South Korea. 

And it is because I had watched the trend 

t events very closely in Asia and I knew 
What was coming, as I am watching—and 
it is in the nature of our duty to watch 
What is happening in the world today. 

„ That Max Abelman should have taken this 
interest in Filipinos is a very encouraging 
Eu of the times in the United States, be- 

Cause if you visualize your geography, your 

American perimeter of defense lies from the 

Aleutians away up north, through Japan, 

„Okinawa. Formosa, Guam and the 

Philippines, and that Pacific chain of defense 

can only be as strong as its weakest link, 

and if any of the links in that chain falls 

Under communism, your national security 

in Brooklyn is seriously threatened, because, 

don't forget, the Pacific Ocean no longer 

Affords to you the protection that it gave 

You 10 years ago. 

The Pacific Ocean has been annihilated 
by modern technology, so that while you 
May think that in terms of mileage that 

ific chain of defense is 10,000 miles away 
from Brooklyn, in terms of guided missiles, 
in terms of supersonic planes, in terms of 

Snorkel submarines, in terms of the atom 

b, that Pacific chein of defense is your 
door neighbor. So that it is para- 

Mount that America should take a more 

active interest in Asia, and tokens of your 
terest in Asia such as welcoming these 

Pino doctors here in this hospital are not 
only an empty gesture of friendship, but it 

Teally helps to safeguard your national se- 

Curity, because you cannot allow any of those 

s in that chain to fall under communism. 

That is why President Elsenhower an- 
nounced to the world that the United States 
Will defend Formosa to the last. Why? Be- 
Cause Formosa is an important link in that 
Chain, and if Formosa falls under com- 
Munism, that whole chain can snap, and if 
that chain snaps, your national security here 
in Brooklyn is gravely menaced. 

That is why you fought in Korea, because 
vou could not allow that link in that chain 
to fall under communism; so that the Amer- 
ican who fought and died in Kores 
Teally fought and died for the safety of his 
Sweetheart here in Brooklyn; the American 

y who fought and died in Korea really 
fought and died for the safety of his rela- 
tives in Boston, Mass.; the American boy 
Who fought and died in Korea really fought 
and died for the security of his friends and 
his dear ones in Tallahassee, Fla. 

So don't forget that the welcoming of these 
Filipino doctors here in this hospital will, 
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I hope, serve to show the peoples in Asia 
that there is a bond of friendship that the 
Americans want to cultivate and to 
strengthen with our fellow Asians, and how 
imperative it is for us to realize that in 
the midst of our abundance, in the midst 
of our contentment brought about by the 
superlative American standard of living, in 
this global struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, let us not forget that no one nation, 
no matter how rich or no matter how pow- 
erful, can win this war alone. We must 
have friends and allies, precisely because of 
the atom bomb—and you know, the guided 
missiles, the intercontinental ballistics mis- 
siles, which 2 years ago they told me in 
Washington could make the United States 
and U. S. S. R. in 20 minutes—in 20 min- 
utes— and the atom bomb which can raze 
cities and entire populations, and, we know, 
soon, entire countries—and America unfor- 
tunately no longer has a monopoly of these 
terrible weapons. I say “unfortunately” ad- 
visedly, because the other side that has 
them, too, does not have the restraints of 
either ethics or religion, and since we know 
that these terrible weapons can destroy en- 
tire cities and soon entire countries, even 
when they are used against us—God forbid 
it—that is precisely the time when we need 
other countries, other peoples, and other 
populations to rise to our defense, and that 
is why I say no one country, no matter how 
powerful or how rich, can win this global 
struggle alone. 


And so, when I present this diplom: 
honor that I have been charged by Die 8 
dent of the University of Manila to hand to 
our good friend, Max Abelman, I do 80 
conscious of the fact that Max Abelman iš a 
representative of the average Tom, Dick, and 
Harry of the United States, who in turn rep- 
recent that clean, wholesome, honest Ameri- 
can conscience that is deaf to the tinkle of 
the gold dollar and blind to the allurements 
of power, that clean, wholesome, honest 
American conscience that always asserts it- 
self in cases of emergency on the right side 
of truth and freedom and democracy; that 
this is a symbol, modest though it be, of the 
appreciation of a people for the services of 
this symbolical Tom, Dick, and Harry of the 
United States, that my people do not forget 
favors extended to them, that they appre- 
ciate such favors, that they hold such favors 
in grateful remembrance, and that Max Abel- 
man, having gone through the stages of an- 
ticipation and realization and appreciation 
through which every human being goes in 
the course of his life tn this mortal world 
of ours, now stands on that stage of appre- 
ciation where his efforts are appreciated. rec- 
ognized, and cherished, and since he is about 
to enter the stage of recollection, may he, 
when he sits on his’rockingchair and looks 
back toward a fruitful, maybe a hectic, ca- 
reer, in his mind's eye he can see in the dim 
and distant far-away Philippines a yision 
of these doctors that he has helped and of 
the suffering humanity that these doctors 
have helped to relieve and that here in the 
Jewish Hospital, here where pain and suf- 
fering are the levelers of humanity, he has 
exerted an influence that will be as abiding 
as it is appreciated. 

And so, Max, it is my pleasure, in behalf 
of the University of Manila—and this morn- 
ing when I talked to President Magsaysay 
over the phone at the Waldorf—he called me 
up and I told him that I was here to present 
this diploma to you—he asks me to congrat- 
ulate you in his name and to tell you that 
he hopes some day you can yisit the Philip- 
pines where not only the University of Ma- 
nila but all these recipients of the generosity 
of the Jewish Hospital can show you how 
deeply they appreciate your efforts in their 
behalf. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ex- 
cerpts from newspaper editorial com- 
ments, gathered by the New York Times, 
the Associated Press, and the United 
Press, on President Eisenhower's veto of 
the farm bill: 

East 
NEW YORK 
Courage again displayed 

The Herald Tribune (Independent Repub- 
lican); “President Eisenhower has dis- 
played the courage with which he upholds 
the highést principles of his office. The 
President disclaims the title of ‘political ex- 
pert.' He applied the single yardstick: ‘Is it 
good for America?’ If Congress fails again to 
rise to the needs of the hour, the farmers, 
and the Nation at large, will know where the 
blame rests. They will know that the Presi- 
dent has striven earnestly and conscien- 
tiously for a sound farm program; that the 
obstacles were raised by those, in Congress 
and out, who insisted on delaying action, on 
piling up contradictory clauses in a legisla- 
tive monstrosity that would have been an 
administrative nightmare. And when the 
voters look to the heart of the matter they 
will, one can be confident, prove that the 
best politics is what is best for the country, 
wholeheartedly endorsing the President's 
statesmanlike and courageous course.” 


One hundred-percent act of conscience 


The Daily News (Independent): There 18 
nothing dictatorial about this veto. It may 
hurt General Eisenhower politically; but, on 
the other hand, it may help him. Time and 
again in our history, acts of courage and 
conscience on the part of public men have 
paid off in increased popularity and respect. 
This Eisenhower veto of the farm bill was 
100 percent an act of courage and of con- 
science. ] 

Not expedient, but right 

The Daily Mirror (Independent): “Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has met a decidedly politi- 
cal farm bill with a nonpolitical veto. His 
action was not expedient, but it was right. 
The President risks a loss of farm votes. 
We believe, however, that the admiration of 
the people generally for his nonpolitical deci- 
sion will offset any damage that will accrue— 
or be drummed up—because of that deci- 
sion,” 

Veto entirely justified 


The World-Telegram and Sun (Independ- 
ent): “President Eisenhower vetoed the farm 
bill because he said it was contradictory and 
self-defeating—which it was. The veto was 
entirely justified, as most of the bipartisan 
farm bloc which concocted the bill knew it 
would be.” 

NEWARK, N. J. 
Statesmanlike action 

The Star-Ledger (Independent): “Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's statesmanlike veto of the 
politically motivated farm bill shows aware- 
ness of the fact that agriculture and its prob- 
jems are the vital concern of the Nation as 
a whole. The President’s action was sound. 
The President based his disapproval of the 
bill on the obvious and undeniable fact that 
it was contradictory and self-defeating.“ 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Political hazards ignored 
The Inquirer (Independent) : “President 
Eisenhower's veto of the mixed-up farm bilt 
is an act that will win the approval of most 
Americans because it plainly reflects courage, 
integrity, and a sure grasp of the real essen- 
tial of the farm problem. The message re- 
jecting the measure makes it clear that he 
was thinking, not of possible political haz- 
ards, but of the real interests of the farmers, 
and of consumers and taxpayers as well. For 
the fact is the bill, in its entirety, would be 
bad for the farmers and bad for everyone 
else.” 
PITTSBURGH 
Smart course rejected 


The Post-Gazette (Independent): “The 
easy, smart, and politically profitable thing 
for the President to have done was to sign 
the farm bill. But Mr. Eisenhower rejected 
the smart course. He believes, as we do, that 
the farm bill—with its return to rigid price 
supports—is bad for the American people 
and ultimately for the farmers.” 

h BOSTON 
Political acumen shown 

The Herald (Independent-Republican) : 
“It took courage to veto the farm bill, but it 
is not courage that counts most in the mat- 
ter, it is political acumen or savvy, or Know- 
how, or whatever you want to call it. It is 
the process of gaging the public response to 
a policy and adapting the measures taken to 
that end. It is the ability to go the long way 
around to an objective when the direct route 
is closed.” z 

SouTH 
WASHINGTON 
No yielding to expediency 

The Post and Times Herald (Independ- 
ent): “Obviously the Chief Executive did 
not reach a decision involving such turbu- 
lent political implications without a great 
deal of soul-searching. We cannot help feel- 
ing that the President’s courage in sticking 
to principle will win him more respect than 
he would have obtained by yielding to ex- 
pediency, particularly since he shows full 
awareness of the farm plight." 

BALTIMORE 
President does “what's right” 


The Sun (Independent Democrat): “The 
President's strength does not rest on any 
great talent as a political manipulator, nor 
does it rest on sensational intellectual ca- 
pacity. It rests on his. instinct for doing 
“what's right“ when he finds out what right 
is. When the President does “what's right“ 
he appeals instantly to that great mass of 
people, farmers included, who also believe 
in doing what's right.“ We doubt that the 
President will suffer politically by facing up 
to a bad bill and calling it bad.“ 

RICHMOND 
Nation is in his debt 

The Times-Dispatch (Independent Demo- 
erat): “President Eisenhower's veto of the 
farm bill was one of the most courageous 
acts performed by a Chief Executive in re- 
cent years. He showed rare independence 
and -devotion to the Nation’s well-being. 
The now vetoed farm bill had so many mon- 
strous weaknesses that it had to be killed. 
Mr. Eisenhower placed the Nation in his debt 
when he killed it.” 

MIAMI 
Gain in public esteem 


The Herald (Independent): “The United 
States Is fortunate that men of stature rise 
at right moments to keep the Nation on an 
even keel. We think that the President in 
vetoing the mish-mash measure—which did 
nothing but appease pressure groups—and 
that Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Ben- 


son, who stood firmly by his sound reasoning, 
have gained enormously in public esteem 
and prestige.” 
MEMPHIS 
Only honest course taken 

The Commercial Appeal (Independent 
Democrat): “No one should have been sur- 
prised that the President vetoed the hodge- 
podge bill laid before him by a vote-minded, 
irresponsible Congress. He took the only 
course that was honest and straight-for- 
ward. The soil-bank feature of the farm 
bill would have put a brake on production 
and speeded the end of the surpluses.” 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Bill deserved veto 


The Tribune (Republican): “President 
Eisenhower's veto of the Democratic farm 
bill was good politics because it was honest 
politics. Progress toward a rational farm 
policy is delayed for a year. The cost must 
be assessed, in all fairness, against the Dem- 
ocrats. They delayed the enactment of a 
good farm bill until it was too late to exe- 
cute its provisions, and produced instead the 
vote-buying monstrosity that deserved the 
veto it has received." 

Sound economic verdict 

Daily News (Independent): “Mr, Eisen- 
hower's verdict was based on sound economic 
principles, and if Congress will now get busy 
on an honest effort to pass a workable farm 
bill, it can be had within a week,” 

Monstrous bill rejected 

The Sun-Times (Independent): “In veto- 
ing the monstrous farm bill, Mr. Eisenhower 
showed such courage, statesmanship, and 
geod sense in his arguments against it that 
he has risen to a new high stature in the 
minds and hearts of his countrymen—and 
we believe that must include many farmers, 
too.” 

CLEVELAND 
Gain in public estimation 

The Plain Dealer (Independent Democrat) : 
“It was an act of statesmanship which raised 
Mr. Eisenhower higher in the estimation of 
thoughtful Americans than anything he has 
done since he became President,” 

DETROIT 
Brave choice made 


The Free Press (Independent) : 
brave choice, whose political consequences 
may be tempered by the farmers’ recognition 
that it was prompted by conscience,” 

ST. LOUIS 
Gain in votes expected 


The Globe-Democrat (Independent): “His 
veto may have cost the GOP some votes. 
Failure to veto would have cost more. Upon 
calm consideration we believe most of the 
Nation, including understandably restless 
and antagonistic farm elements, will con- 
clude he was right.” 

KANSAS CITY 
Bill bad for America 

The Star (Independent Republican): 
“After the most careful consideration of the 
bill in its entirety he (the President) came to 
the conclusion that it was a bad bill—for 
farmers and for America—because it tended 
to increase surpluses which already have be- 
come a tremendous burden on all farm 
prices." 


MILWAUKEE 
Full credit deserved 


The Journal (Independent): “President 
Eisenhower deserves full credit for vetoing 
a thoroughly bad farm bill. He has given 
the American farmers and American people a 
persuasive explanation of why he did so. If 
he had signed the farm bill monstrosity un- 
der political persuasion, he certainly would 
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have fallen in the estimation of many of his 


admirers.” 
OMAHA 
People's belief upheld 
The World Herald (Independent): “In his 
[the President's] veto of the farm bill he re- 
mains the broad-gaged, honest, and cour- 
geous leader they [the American people] 
thought he was. If he had taken any other 
course he would have repudiated all that he 
stands for in American public life.” 
LINCOLN 
Farmers are people, too 
The Nebraska Journal (Republican): “The 
honesty and integrity of President Eisen- 
hower, demonstrated by the veto in the face 
of tremendous political clamor and exp 
bluntly in his message to the people, shed 
more light on the whole subject than weeks 
of doubletalking congressional debate. Hon- 
esty and integrity are qualities the people 
understand and too many politicians seem 
to forget that farmers are people, too, not 
Just votes to be bought at so much apiece.” 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Not ballot box problem 
The Star (Independent): “Democratic 
leaders think they have Mr. Eisenhower in 
a hole and are not going to be easily per- 
suaded to let him out of it. We hope, how- 
ever, they will arise above partisanship this 
time and attack the farm problem where it 
really is, on the farm and not in the ballot 
box.“ 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Many votes will be kept 
The Tribune (Independent): “In placing 
what clearly are deep-felt convictions ahead 
of political expediency [the President] may 
hold the allegiance of more votes than will 
now desert him.“ 
DENVER 
Democratic gain doubted 
The Post (Independent) : “It took unusual 
courage for the President to veto the farm 
aid bill which he knew to be bad. But his 
reasons, as given in his veto message and his 
address to the country, are so persuasive that 
the Democrats will find it difficult to make 
Capital out of his action,” 


SOUTHWEST 
DALLAS 
No Eisenhower doubletalk 
Morning News (Independent): “Dwight 
Eisenhower has again faced the Nation cours- 
geously with a forthright action, explanation 
and no doubletalk. There has been double 
dealing but not in the White House.” 
PHOENIX 
Temptation resisted 
The Gazette (Independent): “tempting 
though it was to remove one of the Demo- 
crats’ few campaign issues by signing the bill, 
the President has had the courage to put 
economic soundness first.” 


Far West 
SAN FRANCISCO 
m Public thanks deserved 
The Chronicle (Independent Republican) + 
“The farm bill veto was an act of economi? 
wisdom and political courage for which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower deserves public respect 
thanks. This country's agricultural econ- 
omy has been saved from a dangerous and 
costly retrial of a scheme which is basically 
responsible for the trouble the farmers are 
having.” 
LOS ANGELES 
Bad bill, but good veto 
The Times (Republican): “President Eis- 
enhower sent a bad bill back to Congress with 
a good veto when he disapproved the omni- 
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dus farm measure. We predict the act will 
help him politically, though it was plain 
from the tenor of his talk to the Nation that 
he had no regard to political effects.” 
SEATTLE 
Bill is self-dejeating 
The Times (Independent): It took genu- 
ine statesmanship and a high degree of polit- 
ical courage to veto a farm bill which many 
Voting farmers believe contained the nos- 
trums to cure their present economic ills. 
He—the President—deserves acclaim for dis- 
Posing of a farm measure which was so full 
of contradictions and inconsistencies that it 
would have defeated all its own best 
purposes.“ 
PORTLAND 
People's trust justified 
5 The Oregonian (Independent Republican): 
President Eisenhower stood by his prin- 
Ciples, justifying once again the trust that so 
Many people place in his integrity and polit- 
courage. There is still time for Congress 
to take sound action on the farm problem. 
If it fails to do so, the onus will be on it 
Tather than on the President, where, of 
Course, the Democrats will desperately try to 
replace it.“ 


Hon. James C. Murray's Address at the 
Annual Dinner of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, Held at the Mayflower Hotel 
on March 17, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to insert in the RECORD 
the stirring address of the Honorable 
Juks C. Murray, of Illinois, delivered 
at the annual dinner of the Ancient Or- 
der of Hibernians on March 17 at the 
Mayflower Hotel. 

The dinner of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians is one of the finest in the 
Country. Congressman Murray held the 
Audience spellbound with his eloquence. 

speech was a personal triumph and 
& tribute to the district which sent him 

Congress and which he so ably repre- 
sents. Realizing the speech with its 
Scholarship and its message would be en- 
joyed by others, I am taking the liberty 
of erting it in the Recorp. The 
Speech follows: 

When I received your kind invitation to 
Speak at your outstanding St. Patrick's Day 
dinner, I made up my mind to be completely 
Objective. Since an Irishman can be objec- 
tive about everything except Ireland, I at- 
tempted to avoid as my topic our Emerald 
Isle. I thought that I might talk about our 
Own country. When I started my address as 
follows—From the rock-bound coast of 

e—I had to stop because I became in- 
stantly aware of the fact that Maine was 
& founder of my own family and of a great 
Irish king 


- 


I knew that I could not talk about Scot- 
land because I am certain I would get into 
an argument with my Scotch constituents 
when they learned that Scotland comes from 
the word “Scotia’—as Ireland was originally 
Called—which was settled, in part, by St. 
Columba. 
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To avoid controversy, I skipped over Eng- 
land, although I paused briefly enough to 
observe that the only extant manuscript of 
the earliest English epic Beowulf was written 
in Gaelic lettering. If I were to talk upon 
France, I would have to dwell on St. Colum- 
banus’ monasteries at Luxeuil—and in Italy, 
at Bobbio, which were the principal centers 
of the reconversion in education made by 
Irish monks of a Europe lapsed in barbarism. 
If I were to dwell on Switzerland, or for that 
matter, in any country up to the Ukrainian, 
I would find evidence of Irish teachers and 
missionaries. 

Being thus frustrated In my attempts to 
find something to speak about other than 
Ireland, I decided to make my oration an 
objective speech about the Irish from the 
Celtic viewpoint, One of the gifts that St. 
Patrick secured for our race prior to his 
death was the promise that no son of Erin 
would experience the horrors preceding the 
destruction of the world. It would seem 
from this prophecy that some time prior to 
the end of the world, the last Irishman 
would have passed away. 

If an historian at that time were to at- 
tempt to write the history of the Irish and 
were to predicate his history upon the Irish 
as pictured by present-day columnists, radio 
announcers, and other such organs of public 
information; I am afraid we would haye a 
very misconstrued picture of ourselves. 

I sometimes wonder whether or not the 
picture painted of the Irish by present-day 
organs of propaganda is one founded on 
jealousy, or aimed at the destruction of the 
things that an Irishman stands for. Since 
our basic virtue is spiritual rather than ma- 
terial, I am convinced the reason is the 
latter. 

Oftentimes I wonder whether we ourselves, 
in our attempts to enjoy God's world, realize 
what we stand for. For the purpose of set- 
ting the record straight, if not to advise you 
of your birthright, and the obligations it 
entails, I would like to relate our Irish in- 
heritance. 

Biblical scholars tell us that we sprang 
from 1 of the 12 lost sons of Joseph. I 
don't know whether this is correct, but I 
do recall a song my grandfather used to 
sing which indicated that the Irish made 
the passover from Egypt to Israel with Moses, 
It goes like this: “It must have been the 
Irish that swam the River Nile because only 
an Irishman would fight a crocodile.” 

Anthropologists relate that we came from 
the stone-age hunters and fishermen which 
might be the basis for our stone throwing 
and tall tale telling ability. Bronze-age 
scholars related that our ancestors’ gold and 
copper gave Ireland a preeminent position 
in early commercial and artistic world. 

Regardless of what the early pages of 
history might have disclosed of an Irish- 
man, we know the principal reason for our 
existence finds its source in our Apostle—St, 
Patrick. It is the love of God in every Irish- 
man instilled by our Apostle and nurtured 
by our martyrs that is the divine spring 
from which flows the greatness of our race. 
From this divine fountain flows the love of 
individuai liberty which has dedicated Irish 
everywhere to its cause. From it springs our 
saints, our missionaries, clergy, teachers, 
patriots and mothers. 

Our birthright has proven to be the most 
formidable armor against every attack— 
against godliness or individual liberty—re- 
gardiess of its form. Greater than the atom, 
our heritage is an indestructible eternity, 

That which makes us Irish has been sub- 
ject to every conceivable assault since its 
inspiration. Cromwell attempted to destroy 
it by military might but succeeded only in 
fostering it. Others attempted to suppress it 
by legislation but merely nurtured it, To- 
day we face the most subtle attack ever 
hurled at our birthright. It is not hurled 
only at us as Irishmen—but as children of 
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God. Tt is the assault of Satan's stepson 
who chose as his birthplace and growth the 
one place on the face of the earth not visited 
by our missionaries and patriots—Red Rus- 
siR, 


Its subtleness is most dangerous because 
it attempts to undermine our spiritualness 
by appealing to our worldliness. Our vices 
are encouraged, our virtues discouraged. Our 
humor stressed, our compassion depressed. 
Our intemperance glamorized, our esthetic- 
ness criticized. Our vanity appeased, our 
meekness derided. Our pride fostered, our 
humility starved. Our earthliness praised, 
our love of God taunted. 

To those of you who might feel that we 
as Irishmen have not the strength or where- 
withal to meet this latest and greatest as- 
sault made against that which an Irishman 
stands for, I would like to recall some of the 
contributions that our ancestors, fathers, 
brothers, and even sons and daughters made 
to the liberty under God represented by our 
own great country. 
` Historians approximate that one-third of 
Washington's army were of Irish descent, so 
you see we were here a great many years 
prior to any “potato famine.” The only rea- 
son that there are not more of our wives 
in the DAR is because we were too busy build- 
ing railroads and developing our country to 
keep track of our ancestors, 

The founder of our Navy was an Irish- 
man, as you all know. The early builder 
of the present-day Democratic Party—An- 
drew Jackson—was an Irishman. 

As a matter of fact, one of the Congress- 
men wrote me that St. Patrick must have 
been a Democrat. 

The greatest award given by this country 
for individual contribution to its cause is the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, It is an 
award presented for acts of bravery actually 
performed and not inspired in the mind of 
a competent press agent. The very creation 
of the Medal of Honor was inspired by deeds 
of an Irishman in the Civil War—Maj. Gen. 
Phillip Karney. 

The first deed for which a Congressional 
Medal of Honor was awarded was a deed per- 
formed by a native Irishman during Indian 
warfare in the settling of the West—the name 
of that distinguished son of Erin was Col. 
Bernard J. D. Irwin, an M. D. 

Over two-thirds of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor winners who were born on foreign 
soil were born in Ireland—this despite the 
fact that Ireland is comparatively a small 
country. 

In recent years the deeds of our brothers, 
sons, and daughters in behalf of our country 
occupy as prominent a place in our history 
as did the deeds of their forebears. The first 
American bombardier to sink a Japanese 
ship in World War II was an Irishman. The 
first American to kill a Jap in World War II 
was an Irish-American, The first American 
filer to bag five airplanes in World War II 
was an American of Irish descent by the 
name of Edward O Hara. 

The first American to be eulogized by the 
President for bravery in World War II was 
an American of Irish extraction. The first 
American Coastguardsman to catch a spy, 
had Erin's blood flowing in his veins. And 
the first American to make himself a human 
torpedo was another of our kinfolk. 

Although our War Department does not 
classify data on the basis of nationality, the 
Irish War Veterans, United States of America, 
have estimated that during World War II, 314 
million persons of Irish or part-Irish descent 
served in our Armed Forces. 

I did not intend to bring any message to 
you, but if there is any message contained 
in this address, it is merely to urge you to 
be more Irish—for being more Irish—you will 
be more American. And being better Ameri- 
cans, you will have successfully borne the 
obligations required of your emerald inheri- 
tance. 
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A Bill To Provide Financing of Needed 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of a number of builders, 
laborers, lumber and material suppliers, 
and veterans’ groups in my district, I 
have introduced a bill to provide financ- 
ing of needed housing. 

This bill is similar to one introduced 
by Hon. ALBERT RAINS, of Alabama, and 
referred to the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

i Here is a summary of provisions of the 
ill: 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL HOUS- 
ING ACT 


Section 101 dealing with FHA title I 
home improvement loans proyides— 

(1) A 2-year extension, 

(2) An increase in the maximum loan 
amount to $3,500 (present ceiling is $2,500) 
and from $10,000 to $15,000 for loans to im- 
prove multifamily structures. 

(3) An increase in the maximum loan 
term to 5 years (present ceiling is 3 years). 

(4) A sliding interest rate scale permit- 
ting a 5-percent discount on loans below 
$1,000, with a 4-percent discount permitted 
on that portion of the loan which exceeds 
$1,000. Presently a 5-percent discount is 
charged regardless of loan amount. 

Section 102 would permit the FHA to 
become a self-insurer againt fire and hazard 
risks to properties acquired by FHA as a 
result of foreclosure. 

Section 103 would liberalize rental hous- 

insurance under FHA's section 207 by 

(1) Permitting a loan up to 90 percent of 
value (present ceiling is 80 percent of value). 

(2) Increasing loan ceilings to $2,250 per 
room (present ceiling is $2,000) and up to 
$2,700 per room for elevator-type structures 
(present ceiling is $2,400). In high-cost geo- 
graphic areas the Commissioner is authorized 
to increase the per room maximum by an ad- 
ditional $1,000. These liberalizations would 
establish loan ceilings for section 207 similar 
to those permitted for urban renewal in- 
surance projects under section 220. 

Section 104 would amend cooperative hous- 
ing insurance under section 213 by pro- 
viding— 

(1) A new device to permit a cooperative 
sponsor to obtain a commitment for a loan 
up to 85 percent of replacement cost and 
proceed with construction before the pro- 
spective cooperative has been formed. This 
would overcome the marketing difficulties in- 
volved in the present requirement that the 
cooperative be sold 100 percent before con- 
struction can The sponsor would 
certify Intent to sell to a cooperative upon 
completion. Should he fail to sell the project 
he would be regulated by FHA as to rents, 
capital structure, and rate of return. Also, if 
the sponsor fails to sell to cooperative, he 
cannot use this special insurance feature 
again. 

(2) Authority to the FHA Commissioner 
to permit in the high-cost geographic areas 
an additional $1,000 per room in computing 
the maximum ble insured loan. 

Section 105 would increase the FHA mort- 
gage insurance authorization to mrake avail- 
able $3 billion for the next fiscal year. 

Section 106 would permit a profit and risk 
allowance of 10 percent for sponsors of urban 
renewal insurance projects under section 220, 
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although the FHA Commissioner could pre- 
scribe a lesser percentage if he certifies that 
a 10-percent allowance is unreasonable. . 

Section 107 -would liberalize relocation 
housing insurance under section 221 by— 

(1) Increasing the maximum permissible 
loan to $8,600 and to $9,600 in geographic 
high-cost areas. (Present ceilings are $7,600 
and $8,600, respectively.) 

(2) Permitting no downpayment financ- 
ing by requiring only that the borrower pay 
at least $150 in cash to apply toward closing 
costs, 

(3) Increasing the permissible loan ma- 
turity from the present 30 years“ ceiling to 
35 years and up to 40 years where the Com- 
missioner finds such longer maturity neces- 
sary for low-income families. 

Section 108 would amend the cost certifi- 
cation requirement by making such certifi- 
cations incontestable after the Commission- 
er’s approval of the certification, barring 
fraud or material misrepresentation. It 
would also permit an allocation of general 
overhead costs acceptable to the Commis- 
sioner to be included in the total certified 
cost. 


TITLE II—SECONDARY MARKET LEGISLATION 


Section 201 would liberalize the opera- 
tions of the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation by— 

(1) Permitting advance commitments un- 
der the secondary market operations. Such 
commitments would be issued at a price high 
enough to provide production support to 
builders and yet sufficiently below the prices 
offered by the Association for immediate 
purchase to discourage excessive sales to 
FNMA pursuant to advance commitments. 

(2) Reducing the stock purchase require- 
ment to no more than 2 percent. 

(3) Requiring FNMA until June 30, 1957, 
to pay par for special assistance mortgages. 

(4) Increasing the advance commitment 
funds available for special assistance opera- 
tions to $100 million (present ceiling is $200 
million). 

(5) Providing a $50 million revolving fund 
under the special assistance program to sup- 
port FHA section 203 (i) loans. Section 203 
(i) loans are designed to encourage low-cost 
housing in outlying and rural areas. 

(6) Amending the present revolving fund 
for section 213 mortgages to make it clear 
that the $5 million limit per State is on out- 
standing commitments, in other words to 
make clear that the State suballocation can 
“revolve” exactly the same as does the $50 
million nationwide revolving fund. 

(7) Exempting from the $15,000 limit on 
loans eligible for purchase the following: 
(a) Military housing loans insured under 
section 803 and (b) FHA-insured and VA- 
guaranteed loans made in Alaska, Guam, and 
Hawaii. 

Section 202 would establish a new second- 
ary market support program for GI loans. 
Under its provisions the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury could invest up to 10 percent of 
the reserves of the national service life in- 
surance fund by purchasing VA-guaranteed 
loans in geographic areas where discounts 
on GI loans are heaviest. Both current re- 
serves and future premiums could be used. 
Since the fund’s reserves are approximately 


.$5% billion, the program could supply ap- 


proximately $550 million in funds to support 
the market. 

Only loans guaranteed after enactment 
would be eligible for purchase. In case of 
serious default, provision is made for pur- 
chase of the defaulted loan from the fund 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The program would expire on July 25, 1957, 
the present expiration date for the GI loan 
benefit of most World War II veterans. 

Tht Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion would act as the Treasury's agent to 
purchase and service loans. Payment for 
such services is limited to a maximum of 
three-fourths of 1 percent. Since the GI 


loans purchased would yield at least 444 per- 
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cent, the fund would earn a minimum of 
3% percent on its mortgage portfolio. 
TITLE III—HOUSING FOR ELDERLY PERSONS 


Sections 301, 302, 303, and 304 would estab- 
lish a new loan program for housing for the 
elderly, similar to the college housing loan 
program. 

These sections would provide $250 million 
to the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for loans to nonprofit 
corporations for the construction or rehabili- 
tation of housing for the elderly. 

The interest rate could not exceed 3% per- 
cent per annum and the maximum loan 
term would be 50 years. The cost of funds 
to the Administrator from the Treasury 
could not exceed 3 percent. 

The bill would permit loans only when 
private capital is not available upon the 
terms and conditions provided in the bill. 


TITLE IV—SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN RENEWAL 


Section 401 would increase the funds avall- 
able under present law for capital grants for 
slum clearance and urban renewal projects 
by an additional $1 billion. The sum wou 
be made available in $500 million increments 
on July 1, 1956, and July 1, 1957. 

Section 402 the Housing Administrator 
would be authorized to extend urban re- 
newal assistance to major disaster areas, un- 
der certain conditions, without regard to re- 
quirements that the community must have a 
workable program for the prevention and 
elimination of slums, that the urban re- 
newal plan must conform to a general plan 
of the locality, requirements of public hear- 
ings, and certain requirements with respect 
to the predominantly residential character 
or blighted character of urban renewal areas- 

The FHA sections 220 and 221 urban re- 
newal housing programs would also be 
amended to permit temporary waiver of the 
present workable program requirement, and 
urban planning grants would be permit 
for a community affected by a major dis- 
aster without regard to the fact that the 
community's population is 25,000 or greater. 

Section 403 the urban planning grant au- 
thorization would be increased from $5 mil- 
lion to $10 million. 

Section 404 would extend to private non- 
profit educational institutions of higher 
learning the same privilege with respect to 
Government construction planning ad- 
vances, as that now enjoyed by tax-sup 
educational institutions of higher learning. 
Both such types of educational institutions 
receive equal consideration under provisions 
of the college housing loans program, and 
this change would place them on a parity 
with respect to planning advances. 

TITLE V—PUBLIC HOUSING 


Section 501 would provide 50,000 low-rent 
public-housing units annually for a 3-year 
period beginning August 1, 1956. Provi- 
sion is made for carrying over to subsequent 
years any unused portion of the annusl 
quota. 

Section 502 would make low-renf public 
housing avallable to elderly persons ( 
years or over)— 

$ < 1) By making elderly single persons ell- 
gible. 

(2) By authorizing the construction of 
units specifically designed for elderly per- 
sons. The section provides 10,000 units an- 
nually for a 3-year period beginning July 1. 
1956. 

(3) By increasing the permissible per room 
cost for units for elderly persons to $2,250 
(present ceiling, $1,750). 

Section 503. The Public Housing Admin- 
istration would be directed to transfer farm 
labor camps without monetary consideration 
to local public housing agencies in the areas 
of the camps if requested within 12 months 
after enactment of the bill and the local 
public housing agency certifies as to the 
low-rent need for the project and that 
preferences will be given, first, to low-income 
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agricultural workers and, second, to other 
low-income persons and families. 

Section 504 would authorize the sale un- 
der prescribed conditions of two Govern- 
ment-owned projects, the Chinquapin Vil- 
lage housing project in Alexandria, Va., and 
the Techwood Dormitory in Atlanta, Ga. 

TITLE VI—FARM HOUSING 


Section 601 amends title V of the Housing 
Act of 1949 to provide the following addi- 
tional authorizations for loans and contri- 
butions to farm housing: 

(1) $100 million in the amount of loan 
funds which can be obtained from the Treas- 


(2) $2 million per annum in the amount 
Of annual contribution commitments for 
housing on potentially adequate farms; and 

(3) $10 million in the amount of appro- 
Priations authorized for loans and grants for 
improvements and repairs of farm housing. 

TITLE VII—COLLEGE HOUSING 


Section 701 would increase loan funds for 
College housing by $250 million, bringing 
the total authorized for such purpose to 
to $750 million. 


TITLE VINI—MILITARY HOUSING 


Section 801 would extend and liberalize 
the title VIII military housing program by— 
(1) Extending the program until Septem- 
1959 (under present law the program 
Would expire September 30, 1956). 

(2) Permitting an average cost per dwell- 
ing unit of $15,000 (presently $13,500) and 
Up to $16,500 in high-cost areas as deter- 
Mined by the Secretary of Defense. The ag- 
gregate total of mortgage insurance author- 
ized would be increased correspondingly. 

(3) Permitting the FHA Commissioner to 
Waive or reduce the FHA insurance premium. 

(4) Perscribing maximum floor area limi- 
tations for various ranks and grades with a 
Special allowance for quarters outside the 
United States and for the quarters of com- 
Manding officers. 

(5) Extending eligibility for military hous- 

insurance to the Canal Zone. 


International Cooperation Administration 
Grants Permitting Foreign Scientists To 
Study in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Hands Across the Lab Bench,” 
Published in the April 16, 1956, issue of 
Chemical and Engineering News. The 
article deals with the International Co- 
operation Administration's program of 
grants permitting foreign scientists to 
Study in the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hanns Across tHe Lan BencH—Svuccess OF 
ICA GRANTS PERMITTING FoREIGN SCIENTISTS 
To Srupy IN Untrep STATES Max LEAD TO 
PROGRAM EXPANSION : 

How to win friends and influence people 
At very little expense aptly describes the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration's 
foreign research scientists program. An gut- 
standing success in cementing the bonds of 
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international friendship through the medi- 
um of basic science, the program has cost 
the American taxpayer very little. 

So well has this program worked that pros- 
pects are bright that it will be extended for 
at least 2 years beyond the present expira- 
tion date of June 30,1957. In fact, observers 
say that the only thing holding up ICA ap- 
proval of the extension is the routine of 
working out a few administrative details 
with cooperating nations. 

As for cost, the entire cost of the program 
from its inception in 1953 to the expiration 
date in 1957 has been less than $1.5 million, 
Viewed against the background of American 


expenditures for foreign aid during the peri- 


od, this is @ small sum indeed. 
HOW IT WORKS 
Participation in the foreign research 
scientists program is limited to nations who 
are members of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEBC). Pur- 


pose of the program is to finance 2 years of 


advance study at American universities for 
scientists from the OEEC nations. Men se- 
lected for the program must have the Ph. D. 
degree or equivalent experience so that they 
are capable of doing independent work, 

Although ICA provides the funds, actual 
administration of the program in this coun- 
try and contacts abroad are handled by the 
National Academy of Sciences. On the other 
side of the ocean, selection of the men for 
the program is made by scientific societies, 
research councils, or university groups. 

Quotas have been established for each 
country by the academy, and these quotas 
have been revised upward since the begin- 
ning of the program in 1953. Practically 
all fields of study are covered, but men 
studying in the fields of chemistry and bio- 
chemistry from a large portion of the group. 
Competition for the ICA grants is keen, and 
most foreign groups select likely candidates 
through a process of competitive examina- 
tions. Final selection is usually made on 
the basis of personal interviews. As a re- 
sult of these elborate screening proced- 
ures, participants in the foreign research 
scientists program have been scientists of the 
highest. caliber. 

Here in this country the National Acad- 


emy of Sciences has the task of matching 


the men to the institutions, Careful selec- 
tion is necessary to place a man in a uni- 
versity with the strongest possible program 
in his special field. So far, scientists in 
the program have studied at schools located 
in almost every State in the Union, 

PROGRAM GOALS 


Of course the basic purpose of the program 
is to promote friendly relations between the 
United States and the member nations of 
OEEC using science as the medium of ex- 
change. In addition, the intimate knowl- 
edge of American techniques and approaches 
to science gained during 2 years’ residence 
in this country will have great influence on 
the attitudes of these men after they return 
to their own countries. 

The scientists in the program are rela- 
tively young. All are under 40, and most are 
under 30. Some day these men will be the 
leaders of scientific thought in their indi- 
vidual countries. The personal contacts 
made and the friendships formed during 
their stay in the United States will continue 
through the years and form the foundation 
for a lasting bond of friendship. 

Then, too, these young foreign scientists 
will learn at first hand how to deal with 
American scientists and with people in the 
United States in general. On their return 
nome, these men can explain to their coun- 
trymen what normal life in America is like. 
Such factual information based on personal 
experience can go a long way toward clarify- 
ing mistaken ideas that so often arise about 
people in another land. 

Not all the goals of this program are aimed 
at benefits for the United States alone. More 
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rapid practical application of the discoveries 
of basic science could take place in many 
countries when these men take back with 
them attitudes toward industrial develop- 
ment learned in this country, 

It is hard for Americans to understand the 
great gulf that exists in many European 
countries between basic science and practical 
applications. The close cooperation between 
fundamental research and industry in the 
United States, typified by the university in- 
dustrial fellowship or foundation, is almost 
totally unknown in many parts of Europe. 
Such insulation of fundamental discoveries 
from the practical world tends to slow down 
the advance of applied technology. 

At NAS they tell of an industrialist who 
established a fellowship at a leading Euro- 
pean university to solve an industrial prob- 
lem in metallurgy. Ten months later, when 
the industrialist inquired about progress on 
his problem, the professor told him that 
some thought had been given to the matter. 
However, in thinking of the industrial prob- 
lem an interesting theoretical question in a 
related field had arisen. All of the profes- 
sor's time had been devoted to the new 
problem and he was not able to say when he 
could return to the metallurgical problem. 

After spending 2 years in an American 
university laboratory under the ICA pro- 
gram, a newly returned scientist would not 
be likely to assume the detached attitude of 
the professor toward practical problems, 


IS IT A SUCCESS? 


The answer to this question is an unquali- 
fied “yes.” The people at the National 
Academy of Sciences who are responsible for 
guiding the foreign scientists during their 
stay here say that the program has been 
successful beyond their expectations. People 
at the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration express the same sentiments. 

Probably as a result of the care used in 
selecting candidates, the work done by these 
men in American laboratories has been of the 
highest quality. In fact, it has been so good 
that industrial laboratories would’ like to 
hire many of these men. But this would 
destroy the basic purpose of the p A 
Under terms of the agreement, all holders of 
grants must return to their native countries. 

All the men haye fit in well with their 
suroundings. By attending each year at 
least one national scientific meeting in spe- 
cialized fields, the men have broadened their 
scientific contacts in the United States, 
Some men brought their families with them 


and in some instances have had an increase 


in size of the family during their stay. Some 
men have married American girls and when 
the time to go home arrived found that 
“in-law” problems are truly international, 
All are taking with them by absorption some 
part of the American way of life. 

WHAT'S AHEAD 


Extension of the present program will 
probably be for an additional 2-year period. 
However, there is a good chance that the 
foreign research scientists program may be 
established on a permanent basis. Such a 
move would tend to refute the oft-heard 
charge that the United States is interested 
only in short-term programs that benefit the 
United States. Putting the program on a 
permanent basis would be a firm indication 
of our desire to help other nations by help- 
ing their potential leaders. E 

Plans are underway to extend the pro- 
gram to other geographical areas in addition 
to the countries comprising OEEC. First 
area to be considered would be friendly non- 
Communist nations in the Far East that 
have a supply of properly qualified research 
men. Conditions are right, for example, in 
Japan and India.“ Other areas under con- 
sideration are South America and Africa, 
Expanding the foreign research scientist pro- 
gram to coyer all friendly nations on a 
worldwide basis would be one way to help 


. 
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cement our future international relation- 
ships. 


Where they come from 


One Thousand Years of Christianity in 
Ukraine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there was celebrated in the United States 
by solemn observances, 1,000 years of 
Christianity in Ukraine. Ukraine is the 
largest non-Russian nation enslaved by 
communism behind the European Iron 
Curtain. Consequently, unusual impor- 
tance attaches to this observance of 1,000 
years of Christianity in that nation. 

This occasion brings to memory the 
brilliant contribution to international 
thinking made by Don Luigi Sturzo in his 
famous work on Nationalism and Inter- 
nationalism. Father Sturzo in this 
searching study of the forces which have 
shaped the destiny of the world points 
out that the forces which have had the 
most profound effect upon history are 
the ideas expressed by religion, national 
independence and liberty. Any one of 
these natural forces are capable of 
causing great and lasting changes in the 
affairs between nations and people. 
When all three of them are active and 
working in harmony the spirit of Amor 
Dei et Patriae becomes the driving force 
behind the nation so blessed. 

That is the case of Ukraine down 
through history. Its sons and daughters 
have been imbued with that great spirit. 
They have lived and died for that cause. 
They have transferred that same rich 
spirit to America, as their adopted land, 
and America has been made better and 
stronger by it. 

In the great State of Connecticut we 
are proud to count among our citizens 
many thousands who trace their ances- 
try back to Ukraine. We are also proud 
that Connecticut is the seat of a world 
known center of Ukrainian culture, edu- 
cation, and religion located at Stamford. 

Today Ukraine is enslaved by commu- 
nism, and therefore, is a colony of Mos- 
cow. All the national life of Ukraine 
is under attack. Religion is ruthlessly 
persecuted. The spirit of liberty is sup- 
pressed. There is great sadness through- 
out the entire Ukrainian nation over 
the tyranny which communism has 
visited upon the people. But the spirit 
of religion, liberty, and national inde- 
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pendence are inseparable in Ukraine. 
They live on despite Communist occupa- 
tion and tyranny just as they have en- 
dured and survived tyrannies of the past. 
In connection with the observance of 
1,000 years of Christianity in Ukraine, 
a large number of letters of encourage- 
ment were received by the Most Reverend 
Ambrose Senyshyn O. S. B. M., chairman 
of the committee in charge. I ask con- 
sent that some of the most significant 
of these letters be printed in the Recorp 

at this point: 
MEMORANDUM 1 


Christianity has been existing in Ukraine 
for more than 1,000 years. It has fostered 
a profound faith in God among the people, 
and has begotten abiding moral principles, 
and nourished a new culture and erudition. 

In December 1917 Communist Russia in- 
vaded Ukraine and in 1919-20 occupied the 
eastern provinces of this country. The 
Soviets were bent on extirpating Christianity 


. from these regions. In their coup d'etat 


they published aggressive antireligious prop- 
eganda and terrlorized the people with 
threats of exile, torture, and death. 

First, the Communists attacked the 
church in eastern Ukraine. Within 10 years, 
from 1921 to 1931, they unjustly arrested 
and ruthlessly murdered 34 Ukrainian Ortho- 
dox bishops and more than 3,000 priests. 
Hundreds of thousands of the faithful were 
inhumanly tortured in prisons or deported 
to concentration camps in Siberia; a greater 
part of these innocent people died martyrs 
to their faith; the remainder still endures 
the appalling trials and hardships of im- 
prisonment. 

The Reds destroyed 80 percent of the 
churches (many of these churches contained 
precious historical relics, as for example the 
Golden Domed .Michalivsky Monastery in 
Klev from the 12th century); other churches 
were despicably converted into warehouses, 
theaters, and convention halls; monasteries 
were outraged and cemeteries profaned. 

By 1930 the Communists had completely 
liquidated the entire Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church, barring it from all public activity. 

Though article 123 of the Soviet consti- 
tution, which is binding in Ukraine as well 
as the U.S.S.R., explicitly recognizes freedom 
of religion, yet, during the first Red occu- 
pation of western Ukraine (1939-41), the 


Communist regime overtly persecuted the. 


church, arresting many Ukrainian priests 
and ruthlessly murdering 27 of them. 

This anti-Christian terror adopted more 
hideous means of exterminating Christianity 
in the Ukraine during the second occupation 
of this country beginning in 1945. On April 
11, 1945, the Soviets arrested the Metropoli- 
tan of Halych and Archbishop of Lviv, Joseph 
Slipyj, 80-year-old Bishop Gregory Khomy- 
shyn, Bishop John Latyshevskyj, Bishop 
Nicholas Charnetskyj, C. 8S. R., and Bishop 
Nykyta Budka. On June 25, 1946, Bishop 
Josaphat Kotsylovskyj, OSBM, and Bishop 
Gregory Lakota were imprisoned. All these 
bishops were condemned to forced labor for 
8 to 10 years and even life; the imputation 
was lawfully unjust. Some of these bishops 
(for instance Bishop Gregory Khomyshyn 
and Bishop Josaphat Kotsylovskyj) later 
died from maltreatment in prison. Still 
more, when Archbishop Joseph Slipyj's or 
other bishops’ terms expired, the. Reds would 
not release them from prison. 

In the autumn of 1947, the Communists 
murdered Bishop Theodore Romza, Uzhorod, 
Carpathian Ukraine, and in 1950, the Bishops 
Paul Gojdich, OSBM, and Basil Hopko, 
Pryashiv, Czechoslovakia, were imprisoned. 
On January 15, 1951, Bishop Paul Gojdich 
was tried and unjustly condemned to forced 
labor for life. Bishop Basil Hopko is now in 
& concentration camp. 

Altogether, 10 Ukrainian Catholic bishops 
have been liquidated by the Reds. 
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In 1946, the Soviets enjoined the legal 
continuance of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church in Ukraine. Thus, in our own 20th 
century, it has been reduced to the sorrow- 
ful plight of the “Church of the Catacombs,” 
as was the primitive church during the Nero- 
nian persecution. 

Two thousand secular priests and monks, 
for rightfully refusing to acknowledge the 
patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church 
as their head—this church is now subserv- 
ient to the Communists—were arrested and 
deported to slave labor camps. The Reds 
exterminated all ve dioceses of the Ukrai- 
nian Catholic Church, desecrated 4,440 of 
its churches and chapels together with 195 
religious houses, The Communists continue 
to oppress mercilessly the Ukrainian laity 
for remaining steadfast to its Christian her- 
itage, church and faith. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., August 18, 1955. 
Most Rev. AMBROSE SENYSHYN, O. S. B. M., 
Auzililary Bishop, Vicar General, 
Ukrainian Catholic Exrarchate, 
U.S. A., 
Stamford, Conn, 

My Dear BisHop SENYsHYN: It is interest- 
ing and inspiring to learn from your letter 
that our brethren of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Exarchate of the United States will celebrate 
a millenium of St. Olga's conversion to Chris- 
tianity at Kiev in the year 955. Surely this 
is a most significant event which should 
serve to revitalize the faith of many thou- 
sands who in a special sense are the bene- 
ficiaries of that blessed occasion. 

We will rejoice with our brethren of the 
Byzantine Slavonic Rite that they have had 
the opportunity here in this country to prac- 
tice their faith in freedom such as has been 
denied them in recent years in the land of 
their origin. We express our profound sym- 
pathy for the persecuted Ukrainian people 
and we join our prayers with their own, that 
in God’s providence there may be a brighter 
future for the oppressed church in the land 
made sacred by the sufferings of so many 
bishops, priests, and devoted faithful. 

Please convey my greetings on this oc- 
casion to your associates and to the Ukrain- 
ian Catholic people of the Byzantine Sla- 
vonic Rite, and assure them of our senti- 
ments of high esteem and of our union in 
prayer with them. 

Faithfully yours in Christ. 
KARL J. ALTER, 
Archibishop of Cincinnati, Chairman 
of the Board, N. C. W. C. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., September 2, 1955. 
His Excelléncy Most Reverend AMBROSE 

SENYSHYN, O. S. B. M., 

Auxiliary Bishop, Vicar General, 
Ukrainian Catholic Exarchate, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Your ExcELLENCY: On my own behalf and 
on behalf of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, please permit me to join with you in the 
celebration of this year of special jubilee for 
the whole Ukrainian people. 

It is fitting indeed that due recognition 
should be given solemnly to the passing of a 
thousand rears since that wonderful day 
when Saint Olga, ruling soverign of the State 
of Kiev, was baptized and became a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church. So entered the 
Ukrainian people into the community of 
Christian nations. 

Considering this event In the perspective 
of 10 centuries of Christian achievement, we 
are impelled to join in profound thanks to 
Almighty God for the many graces which 
He has bestowed upon the Ukrainian people. 

While we thus offer our thanks, we know 
with sorrow that millions still on Ukrainian 
soll are prevented from observing this joy- 
ful event as they suffer persecution, bereft 
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of clergy and robbed of their God-given lib- 
erties. 

It is my fervent prayer that this year of 
jubilee may see the beginning of a new 
era in which the Ukrainian people, firm in 
the Christian faith, will move toward a 
fuller and deeped Christian life in union 
With the church which St. Olga entered a 
thousand years ago. In that great hope I 
Temain 

Fraternally yours in Christ, 
BRYAN J. MCENTIGART, 
Rector of the University, Titular 
Bishop of Aradi. 


ARCHBISHOP's HOUSE, 
Santa Fe, N. Mez., August 15, 1955. 
Most Rev. Amprose SENYSHYN, OSBM, V. G., 
Chairman Anniversary Committee, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Your Excettencr: When, on September 5, 
the Ukrainians of our Catholic exarchate 
Will celebrate the 1000th anniversary of St. 
Olga’s baptism, they will not only review a 
Blorious past of sufferings and conquests, 
but also renew their faith in a miracle for 
Which all of us are praying: That the land 
of Olga and Vladimir may be freed from the 
Present diabolical slavery and that its 
Churches may again see the splendor of the 
Byzantine-Slayonic rite. 

At the very beginning of your religious 

the relics of Pope St. Clement were 
Solemnly brought to Kiev by the newly bap- 
tized Vladimir, who then ordered that the 
idol of Perun be thrown into the Dnieper 
and a church be bullt in its place. This 
Page might prove to have a prophetic sig- 
nificance. We shall probably see the day 
When another Pope will be the instrument 
ot the Divine Providence in destroying the 
throne of Satan and in rebuilding the martyr 
church of Ukraine. 

St. Olga and her grandson, Vladimir, had 
& great devotion to the Assumption of the 
blessed virgin Mary, so much sọ, that Vladi- 
Mir erected a Church of the Assumption. I 
&m writing this message on August 15, and 
I pray that Our Lady of the Assumption may 
again reign, as queen and mother, over her 
land which an evil power has desecrated. 

May this message of hope and prayer tell 
the Ukrainians of America that, in truly 
Catholic charity, we are close to them and 
that with them we pray for a brighter future. 

Epwin V. BYRNE, 
Archbishop of Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


AgCHBISHOP’s HOUSE, 
Baltimore, Må., August 26, 1955. 
Most Rev. Amprose SENYSHYN, OSBM, 
Auxiliary Bishop, Vicar General, Ukrai- 
nian Catholic Ezarchate, U. S. A. 
Chairman, Anniversary Committee, 
Stamford, Conn. 
Your ExceLLENCY: It has come to my at- 
tention that on September 5 the people of 
ainian ancestry in the United States will 
commemorate the conversion of St. Olga, 
Neess of Ukraine, whose baptism in the 
Catholic faith was the fountainhead of 
their glorious Christian tradition. 

No greater testimony to the courageous 
Constancy in the faith of our beloved Ukrain- 
lan people could be given than the record of 
their fidelity to Christ and His vicar upon 
earth, not only here in the United States 
but especially in the Ukraine where they 
Still undergo most vicious persecution. The 
Teports of their adherence to Catholic chris- 
tlanity despite every efforts of the persecutor 
to destroy their faith, are a source of holy 
Pride and of great encouragement to the 

tian world. 

It will be my appreciated privilege on Sep- 
tember 5 to join with Archbishop Bohachev- 
sky, Your Excellency, and the people in the 
United States of Ukrainian ancestry in happy 
Commemoration of their nation's conversion. 
At this time I shall implore the Holy Spirit 
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to send forth in ever greater measure His 
divine spirit of fortitude into the hearts of 
the Ukrainian people and in the adorable 
disposition of His divine providence to bring 
speedily that peace which will enable them 
once more to practice their holy faith openly 
and without fear. 

With expression of every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Francis P. KEOUGH, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


Brooxiyn, N. Y., August 13, 1955. 
His Excellency Most Reverend 
AMBROSE SENYSHYN, O. S. B. M., 
Auziliary Bishop and Vicar General, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Your ExcELLENCY: Permit me to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your esteemed favor of August 
12, 1955, in which you bring to my notice 
the very sacred and significant observance 
to be sponsored by a group of faithful 
Ukrainian members of our church to com- 
memorate in an appropriate and blessedly 
fruitful manner the holy life of St. Olga, 
Princess of Ukraine, who embraced the Cross 
of Christain 955 at Kiev, the present capitol 
of Ukraine, and immediately sponsored and 
promoted the spread of Catholic Christianity 
among her subjects. 

I understand that the group above referred 
to, as sponsors of this holy observance, are 
people of Ukraine nationality or descent, of 
whom about 400,000 reside in the United 
States. 

I readily recognize that this commemora- 
tive observance will exert a blessedly in- 
spirational influence and stimulate most 
opportune spiritual consolation and provide 
encouragement and hope to Ukrainians 
everywhere, particularly in those sections of 
our contemporary world where so many 
have been imprisoned or called upon even to 
endure death in their fidelity to their 
Christian faith. 

It will be a precious privilege for the 
clergy, religious, people, and children of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn to join with your Exarch, 
the Most Reverend Archbishop Constantine 
Bohacheysky, D. D., yourself, and the mem- 
bers of the Ukraine clergy, people, and 
children throughout our contemporary world 
in offering glory to God, reverential honor to 
St. Olga, and to express the prayerful hope 
that through the providential care and mercy 
of our Divine Savior the Ukrainian clergy 
and people throughout the world will be soon 
favored with an opportunity to worship God 
and to sanctify their souls in peace and in 
assurance of their own sanctification and 
salvation. 

With sentiments of sincere personal es- 
teem, regard, and prayerful good wishes, I 
am 

Faithfully yours, 
Tuomas E. Morro, 
Bishop of Brooklyn. 


Protect America’s Future Through 
Patriotic Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of our 
greatest patriotic organizations, the Na- 
tional Society of Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, is now holding its 65th 
continental congress at Constitution 
Hall in Washington City. On Monday 
evening, April 16, the Daughters heard 
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the able address of their president gen- 
eral, Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, one of 
North Carolina's most charming, elo- 
quent, intelligent, and patriotic daugh- 
ters. The address merits the thoughtful 
consideration of all Americans who wish 
to preserve the way of life bequeathed to 
us by our Revolutionary forebears. For 
this reason, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROTECT AMERICA’S FUTURE THROUGH 

PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 
(Address of Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, 
president general, National Society, 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 

65th Continental Congress, April 16, 1956) 

America’s future is in danger. 

Our freedoms are at stake. 

The American way of life is jeopardized. 

From within and from without our borders 
are serious threats to constitutional provi- 
sions and liberties which have made our 
representative Republic the freest and 
finest Government in the annals of man- 
kind. 

Unless our citizens become more vigilant 
and assume more zealously our responsi- 
bility to preserve our priceless heritage, we 
may lose the rights and privileges for which 
our ancestors risked their lives and for- 
tunes. 

Our United States is at a crucial cross- 
roads. Will it veer to the left, or to the 
right? Will it go backward, or move for- 
ward on its long-traveled highway of free 
enterprise and national independence? Will 
it succumb to those who would barter away 
our sovereignty, or will it retain the sound 
principles on which it was founded and 
which have made it so strong and so great? 

This is an era of vital decision. Steps 
taken today will have marked effects on 
future trends. 

Through the centuries there have been 
many critical cycles. This age is perhaps 
the most dangerous, or the most promising, 
depending on how we answer current ques- 
tions and solve pressing problems. 

ERA OF WORLD RECONSTRUCTION 


It is a world reconstruction period. All 
around the globe are trouble spots, powder 
kegs, which at any moment might violently 
explode. Numerous areas are seething in 
unrest and turmoil. There are choices be- 
tween slavery or freedom, darkness or light, 
disorder or order, war or peace, atheistic 
totalitarianism or self-rule under God. 

Times of confusion, such as this, have 
often resulted in constructive and progres- 
sive movements, because of the unselfish 
efforts of exemplary leaders and loyal fol- 
lowers. The same could happen now, if we 
had citizens of earnest endeavor and ardent 
patriotism in each and every community of 
America, 

When the night is darkest, we need our 
staunchest courage, our clearest vision, our 
most implicit faith. Today, as never before, 
we need the courage, vision and faith of 
our forefathers and predecessors, their integ- 
rity, devotion to duty, and self-sacrifice for 
the general welfare. 

In his first inaugural address in 1789 
President Washington declared: 

“The preservation of the sacred fire of 
liberty and the destiny of the republican 
model of government are justly considered 
as deeply, perhaps as finally, staked on the 
experiment entrusted to the hands of the 
American people“ * + 

“Our national policy will be laid in the 
pure and immutable principles of private 
morality; and the preeminence of free gov- 
ernment exemplified by all the attributes 
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which can win the affections of its citizens 
and the respect of the world.” 


AMERACA MUST BE SAVED 


Is our Nation worth saving? All of us 
here would undoubtedly answer, “Yes. It 
must be saved.” 

Our Government may have its faults and 
fallings. It can be no better than the men 
and women who comprise it. And humans 
are not perfect. Nevertheless, it is the best 
political system so far devised, with more 
freedoms, unparalleled productivity and in- 
dustrial expansion, the highest standards of 
living in history. 

Let's count our manifold blessings, rather 
than our troubles and differences of minor 
opinions, in this most favored place on earth. 

It is right to emphasize more and more 
our achievements, philosophies and poten- 
tialities, so that our younger generations 
will not grow up in despondency over un- 
certain conditions and tendencies but be 
proud of our great past and greater destiny, 
eager to carry on in the same spirit which 
brought us triumphantly through other 
perilous epochs. 

During the past year our DAR theme 
has been “Protect America’s Future through 
Patriotic Education.” This summarizes all 
our major objectives: preservation of our 
constitutional Government and American 
way of life through historical appreciation 
of the past, patriotic service in the present, 
and educational training for the future. 

The political and economic structure be- 
queathed to our safekeeping was erected on 
firm foundations. Any framework, however, 
no matter how well constructed, needs con- 
stant attention. If neglected, decay may 
set in, rendering it more vulnerable to time, 
storms, divisions or attacks. 

PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE 


Our Country needs alert defenders. It is 
the duty of all of us to help “provide for 
the common defense.” 

This includes military might. n 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
have always stood, and still stand, un- 
fiinchingly, for a strong national defense, 
adequate preparedness for any emergency. 

So long as there are international gang- 
sters, with stockpiles of nuclear weapons, we 
must be invincible on land, at sea and in 
the air. Our enemies most clearly under- 
stand the language of force. It is a de- 
terrent to aggression, a power for peace, 

But, it is not enough to make a house im- 
pregnable, lock its doors and guard it with 
armed soldiers, sailors and aviators. It can 
be lost by treachery on the interior, by a 
Trojan Horse slipped in stealthily from the 
outside, or by termites which may destroy 
before being discovered. 

The common defense, accordingly, is also 
dependent upon a strong citizenry, with 
moral stamina and religious faith. On these 
qualities our Republic was founded. With 
them it must be preserved. 

EDUCATE CITIZENS IN PATRIOTISM 

To do our part in protecting America’s 
future, a primary essential is to know its 
past. That is one reason why knowledge of 
American history is so important. In order 
to appreciate, we must first understand. 
This calls for intensive and extensive patri- 
otic education—realizing how our land has 
become successful and why it should con- 
tinue along the safe and sane paths which 
have brought it to the forefront. 

If we are well informed, we will be more 
willing to help in every way possible, with de- 
termination to defend and to win. Then we 
will be citizens and promote better 
citizenship amcng others. 

In the new testament, is the verse: “He 
that looketh into the perfect law, the law 
of liberty, and so continueth, being not a 
hearer that forgetteth but a doer that work- 
eth, this man shail be blessed in his doing.” 
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Our political edifice on its spiritual base 
in this “Nation under God" with the motto, 
“In God We Trust,” on our coins and in our 
hearts, can survive and succeed, if we know 
and publicize its values and advantages, with 
keen interest and active zeal to keep it as 
“The Land of the Free and the Home of the 
Brave.” 

Theodore Roosevelt wrote: , “Patriotism 
+ + is merely another name for that qual- 
ity of soul which makes a man, in peace or 
in war, by day or by night, think of his duty 
to his fellows and of his duty to the Nation.” 


SPREAD THE FIRE OF FREEDOM 


Before the adoption of our Declaration of 
Independence, colonial patriots drafted simi- 
lar declarations. Signers in Mecklenburg 
County, N. C., pledged: Every member of 
this delegation shall henceforth be a civil 
officer * * * to preserve peace, and union, and 
harmony * * * and to use every exertion to 
spread the love of country and fire of free- 
dom throughout America.” 

Such inspiring examples should be emu- 
lated, if we would protect America—its prin- 
ciples of human liberty, private enterprise, 
and national sovereignty; its illustrious 
background, unsurpassed present, and lim- 
itless future, 

It is not sufficient merely to save the old 
foundations. They must be strengthened, 
materially and spiritually. This is an effec- 
tive way to combat the insidious spread of 
foreign ideologies. 

THE CONSTITUTION—OUR SUPREME LAW 


Daughters of the American Revolution be- 
lieve in cooperation with other nations, but 
not subordination, subservience, or surren- 
der. We have approved the original con- 
cepts of the United Nations Organization of 
sovereign nations working together for world 
peace and understanding. 


For 10 years, however, we have been con- 


_ Sistently on record against any form of world 


government. Our Nation thereby would lose 
its independence, 


In Galatians is the admonition: “With 
freedom did Christ set us free; stand fast 
therefore, and be not entangled again in a 
yoke of bondage." 

Since 1951 our national society each year 
has sanctioned the principles of a new 
amendment to our Federal Constitution 
which would prevent treaties or interna- 
tional agreements with conflicting provisions 
from taking precedence over our domestic 
laws. The supreme law of our land should 
be our own Constitution. 

Americans like to assist other peoples. 
This is proved by our record. But, we must 
not let our liberality strain our economy. 
Our Government must be kept solvent. 

There is not enough money in the United 
States to assure plenty for all the world. 
As intriguing as it may appear to some un- 
realistic dreamers, it is impossible for human 
beings to create a utopia, 

HELP OTHERS HELP THEMSELVES 

Nor should we allow others to impose on 
our generosity. It is better for them to 
learn from us how to help themselves. 

In aiding other nationalities with our tax 
dollars, we should not weaken our own 
strength, lower our own standards, neglect 
our own unfortunates, or permit our money 
to be spent for propaganda conflicting with 
Américan fundamentals. 


To insure our future progress, we must be 


cautious and thrifty, abiding by the tenets 
of self-reliance and initiative which have 
made us secure and powerful, 

Despite temporary lulls of sweetness and 
smiles, Communist conspirators still have 
the avowed intention, constant and unshak- 
able, to ruin our economic and political 
systems. Despite current changes in prac- 
tices and techniques, they have never 
swerved from their long-range goal of world 
conquest and domination, 
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Among our own residents, even in high po- 
sitions, strange as it may seem, there have 
been found Communist sympathizers, fel- 
low travelers, and others unwittingly falling 
into traps to follow the Communist line. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation is do- 
ing superb work, But, its mission is to in- 
vestigate and collect facts, not to evaluate, 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES PROTECT FREEDOM 


That is why our national society has en- 
dorsed the purposes of congressional investi- 
gating committees. We think that freedom 
will be more likely guaranteed for more of 
us if subversion is studied and exposed by 
congressional committees. They need docu- 
mentary evidence, so they may recommend 
pertinent legislation. We believe in con- 
tinuing congressional investigations, 

To some of those being examined for al- 
leged disloyalty who demand their constitu- 
tional rights—and we concede to all this for- 
tunate privilege in our free land—it might 
not be amiss to ask a few questions: 

“Do you deserve these rights? Have you 
earned them? Do you accept their twin re- 
sponsibilities? Are you willing to protect 
the Constitution which protects you? If you 
claim cover under one or more constitutional 
amendments, do you agree to support the 
entire Constitution?” 

During these days of infiltration, we need 
to turn searchlights on those who would 
weaken or destroy the Constitution under 
which they take refuge. 

As Emerson wrote: “For what avail the 
plow, or sail, or land, or life, if freedom 
fail?” 

More than 900 million persons are now 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. A 
similar fate could befall us, if we are apm- 
thetic. £ 

The outlook is not hopeless. More Amerl- 
cans are becoming more anxious and alert. 


PEACE WITH FREEDOM 


Everyone wants peace. But not peace at 
any price, Enslavement, imprisonment, or 
pacifism might mean some kind of pseudo- 
peace, We must strive for real peace, men- 
tal as well as physical, with freedom and 
honor. World peace cannot be attained un- 
til the desire and will for peace are in the 
minds and hearts of individuals and their 
rulers. 

Napoleon asserted: “The sword will always 
be conquered by the spirit.” 

This proved true not only for the Little 
Corporal himself by also for other ambitious 
warriors who ended in defeat because of the 
undaunted spirit of those who would have 
been oppressed. Victories in many decisive 
battles have gone to those with fewer num- 
bers but with greater courage and conviction. 

“Not by might, nor by power, but my 
spirit, saith the Lord.” 

America was founded on His spirit. On 
His spirit it can be preserved. 

Americanism is traditionally based on 
trust in God, with confidence that man, 
through divine guidance, is capable of self- 
government. 


FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 


This faith of our fathers in religion and 
patriotism must be cherished, maintained 
and extended, not only as our strongest bul- 
wark but also as the best hope everywhere. 

In all men there is an instictive craving 
for freedom, The torch of liberty can serve 
as a beacon of hope for those under the 
dark ages of dictatorship. 

Let us here highly resolve to rededicate 
ourselves to the highest ideals of our country 
and our society and to do everything we can, 
singly and collectively, to see to it, in Lin- 
coln's immortal words, that “This Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” ire 

Through widespread patriotic education 
we can protect and will insure the future 
of the United States of America, 


1956 
The Open Door to Jobs for the 
Handicapped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the deterents of employ- 
ing the physically handicapped has been 
the second injury. Ihave just concluded 
reading a very timely article on this sub- 
Ject by Paul E. Gurske, Director, Bureau 
of Labor Standards, United States De- 
Partment of Labor. It is a constructive 
article and well worthy of the attention 
of all those interested in the physically 
handicapped. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I am happy to in- 
Clude The Open Door to Jobs for the 
Handicapped, by Mr. Gurske. 

Srconn Insury Punps—TuHe Oren Door TO 
JOBS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
(By Paul E. Gurske) 

To go to a job in the morning when other 

n are going to work. To return at the 
end of the day to a home that is free from 
financial insecurity. To have a sense of seif- 
Teliance and self-respect. 


These are the things a handicapped worker 


Wants, These are what he needs to be self- 
Sufficient—to be a contributing member of 
his community, his town, his country. 

But to achieve these basic and elemental 
human goals, the worker with a physical dis- 
ability must have employment opportunities 

t are equal to those of his able-bodied 
friends. It is the purpose of second-injury 
Tund statutes to give him that opportunity. 

Perhaps no other single form of legislation 
‘has done so much to open the doors of the 
Nation's factories, stores, and workshops to 

dicapped workers than the second-injury 
und provisions that are found today in the 
Workmen's compensation laws of 43 States. 

WHY SECOND INJURY FUNDS ARE NEEDED 

Second-injury funds have evolved over 
the years—after much trial and error—as 
the answer to an obstacle which early work- 
men's compensation laws placed in the em- 
Ployment path of disabled workers. For un- 


lably, though workmen's compensation 


from the most altruistic and humane 
ot concepts, it caused employers to dis- 
Criminate against handicapped workers. The 
Seeds of this discrimination were found in 
old common law rule of “no-apportion- 
ment.” Many courts, in applying this rule 
Workmen's compensation cases, held that 
ita Previously disabled worker were further 
bled on the job, his employer was re- 
®ponsible for the entire resulting disability. 
In other words, if a one-armed or one-legged 
man lost another arm or leg in a job acci- 
dent, he would be entitled to benefits for a 
Permanent total (rather than, as in the case 
ot a previously able-bodied worker, a perma- 
nent partial) disability. 
This problem was foreseen even before the 
State workmen's compensation law was 
enacted. But at first no one quite knew 
What to do about it. Those in favor of work- 
men's compensation did not want to abandon 
the entire idea because of the likelihood that 
Some disabled workers would have difficulty 
getting and keeping jobs, although, inter- 
estingly enough, the opponents of this new 
form of social legislation were not hesitant 
use this argument against the adoption of 
Workmen's compensation. 
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EMPLOYERS REFUSE TO HIRE HANDICAPPED 
WORKERS 


Not long after the first laws were enacted, 
it became evident that workmen's compensa- 
tion was, in actual fact, tending to bar 
handicapped workers from jobs. Some em- 
ployers freely admitted that they would not 
hire or keep disabled workers because of the 
consequences flowing from workmen’s com- 
pensation. For example, the spokesman of 
one company, less than a year after his State 
had enacted its workmen’s compensation 
law, stated with unabashed candor that we 
were] quite willing to abide by the law and 
pay for an eye, ear, finger, arm, toe, foot, leg, 
etc., if we were responsible. However, we did 


not propose to pay our workmen for injuries 


received in places other than while in our 
employment.” 

This employer told how physical examina- 
tions had been required for old employees as 
well as new applicants in order that those 
with physical handicaps could be weeded out. 

Thus, very early, the issue was joined. It 
was apparent that if employers were made 
responsible for the total disabilities of work- 
ers who had had prior handicaps they would, 
with some justice, refuse to hire them. On 
the other hand, if physically handicapped 
workers were permitted by law to walve“ 
their workmen’s compensation rights, or were 
compensated only for the second injury they 
were likely to become a charge on the com- 
munity in which they lived instead of, as was 
proper, the industry in which they had be- 
come disabled. 

SECOND INJURY FUND IDEA IS DEVELOPED TO 
MEET THIS PROBLEM 


Various legislative expedients and ideas 
were tried from State to State in the early 
years to meet the problem. Most were in- 
adequate. But eventually there evolved the 
idea of setting up a special fund—generally 
known as a “Second Injury Fund"—which 
could be used to limit the employer's lHa- 
bility. This idea has gradually superseded 
previous expedients and has become the ac- 
cepted way of dealing with the second injury 
problem. 

Stated very simply, a “second-injury 
fund” law protects the rights of both the 
employers and the employees by providing 
that if a worker with a permanent physical 
impairment becomes further disabled be- 
cause of his employment, the employer shall 
be liable only for a prescribed portion of 
the resulting disability. The employee, 
however, is compensated for the full dis- 
ability; the difference being paid from the 
second-injury fund. Usually such funds are 
created and supported by special annual 
assessments On employers or their insurers, 
or by a specific charge on the employer or 
his insurance carrier when a worker has been 
killed and leaves no dependents to whom 
benefits are payable. 

Second-injury funds were established in 
New York and Wisconsin as early as 1919, 
but the idea was slow to spread to other 
States. When the United States entered 
World War II, for example, only 14 States 
had enacted second-injury fund legislation. 
The big “break-through” came during the 
war. When State legislators became aware 
that disabled veterans would face job dis- 
crimination because of their physical handi- 
caps, the second-injury fund idea spread 
quickly, Between August 1942 and August 
1945, 18 States established second-injury 
funds. Since the war 11 more have done so. 
Today, only five States do not have a fund. 


MOST PRESENT SECOND-INJURY FUND LAWS ARE 
LIMITEp IN COVERAGE 


In spite of the almost universal acceptance 
of the second-injury fund principle in this 
country, most of the present State laws are 
inadequate in that they extend protection 
only to workers with certain limited types of 
handicaps. For example, it is often pro- 
vided that the second-injury fund shall be 
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used only when the loss of an arm, leg, foot, 
hand, or eye is followed by the loss of an- 
other such specific member or organ, 
States having this type of limited coverage 
open few job opportunities to workers with 
polio, head or back injuries, a cardiac con- 
dition, epilepsy, or most of the other physi- 
cal infirmities to which man is subject. 

It is encouraging that in recent years some 
States have begun to move away from the 
concept of limited coverage. The New York 
law is particularly notable for its broad 
coverage of disabled workers. In 1945 the 
“Empire State’ completely abandoned the 
“one arm, leg, foot, hand, or eye“ approach 
and provided instead that if a physically im- 
paired worker sustains a job accident or 
occupational disease which causes a physical 
handicap “substantially” greater than would 
have been caused by the second injury alone, 
the employer is llable only for the first 104 
weeks of benefits. New York’s idea of setting 
an arbitrary liability of 104 weeks for all 
cases is unique. It has the advantage of 
simplifying administration by eliminating 
the necessity for making a separate evalua- 
tion and determination of the degree of the 
previous disability for each case that arises. 
Any benefits payable for more than 104 weeks 
are * of course, from the second - injury 
fund. 


The coverage of the New York law is im- 
ited only in that the prior impairment must 
be permanent and must be a condition which 
is likely to be a hindrance to employment, 
Thus the law does not cover latent or obscure 
impairments which the employer does not 
know about and which, therefore, he could 
not discriminate against. 


Today, about a fourth of the States are 
joined with New York in covering second- 
injury cases which involve something more 
than the loss of specific members or organs. 
And the trend seems to be toward more 
liberal coverage. In 1955, for example, when 
Florida enacted a second-injury fund law 
for the first time, it followed the New York 
system of coverage. Ohio also liberalized its 
aw last year to cover a number of disabili- 
ties that are normally excluded—disabilities 
such as diabetes, cardiac disease, arthritis, 
polio, cerebral palsy, and epilepsy. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR PROJECT 


For the past year or so a group of work- 
men’s compensation specialists in the United 
States Department of Labor have been hard 
at work on a comprehensive reappraisal of 
workmen's compensation law. They have 
been trying to select and combine the best 
standards found in all the State workmen's 
compensation laws, bringing them together 
in “suggested language” for a bill which the 
States can, if they wish, use as a guide when 
they want to make improvements in their 
present laws. This draft of proposed stand- 
ards draws on the most liberal of the provi- 
sions found in present State laws and at- 
tempts to remove as much of the employer's 
risk in hiring handicapped workers as is ad- 
ministratively possible. It provides that 
prior permanent impairment shall be deemed 
to include any permanent condition which 
is likely to be a hindrance or obstacle to em- 
ployment. Like the New York law, it pro- 
vides that the employer's liability, instead of 
being calculated separately for different 
kinds of injuries, be simply limited to a 
straight period of 104 weeks. 

In past years objective studies by goverh- 
mental agencies, academic institutions, and 
insurance companies have shattered many 
of the old shibboleths that surrounded the 
employment of handicapped workers. It has 
been shown, for example, that they are no 
more susceptible to job accidents than their 
more ablebodied coworkers. In fact, these 
studies have shown that when placed in 
proper jobs, physically handicapped workers 
not only have as good a record for safety as 
other workers, but one that is often better. 
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Another “superstitution” that has some- 
times gained credence among unthinking 
employers is that their insurance rates will 
be raised if they hire handicapped workers. 
This myth has been refuted by both major 
associations of mutual and stock insurance 
companies. These groups, who have a direct 
economic interest in keeping their risks as 
low as possible, have stressed that the em- 
ployment of physically handicapped workers 
is consistent with sound insurance principles 
and does not affect an employer's workmen's 
compensation rates, 

FUTURE HOLDS NEW HOPE FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


As more States liberalize their second- 
injury fund laws, more job opportunities 
will inevitably open up for handicapped 
workers, Though full coverage in every 
State will not come immediately, the trend 
is in the right direction. 

Handicapped workers can look with hope 
toward the day when the post polio patient 
as well as the one-armed worker, the cardiac 
case as well as the one-legged man, and the 
epileptic as well as the employee with one 


eye will be considered as good a workmen's ` 


compensation risk as any other worker. 

Then the handicapped worker will be fully 
accepted for what he can do, 

With the help of liberal second-injury fund 
laws, he will make an even greater contribu- 
tion to the industrial greatness that is 
America's. 


Israel and the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article on the Mid- 
dle East situation which appeared in the 
February 27, 1956, issue of the Value 
Line Investment Survey: 

Tue PARTITION OF ISRAEL AND Loss OF THE 
Mivpte East 


The interests of the United States of 
America in the Middle East are vital. The 
Middle East for one thing is the world’s 
richest source of oil, still the major fuel of 
industry, our own as well as Europe's. and it 
is the place where hundreds of millions of 
dollars of American capital have been in- 
vested. The Near East is also the crossroads 
of world trade by sea, air, and land. Mili- 
tarily it is an area of the highest strategic 
significance; and it is also Russia's bridge to 
Africa. 

The policies of our State Department with 
respect to this vital area are hard to under- 
stand. The official explanation, such as the 
wish to avoid any arms race between Israel 
and the Arab governments, and the deter- 
mination to preserve peace through the 
moral authority of the United Nations do not 
jibe well with the heavy shipments of offen- 
sive weapons to Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Transjordan, and other Arab States by both 
the United States and Great Britain during 
the past year. Nor does the haste to bring 
censure upon Israel in the United Nations 
for border violations, while ignoring the open 
blockade of Israel carried on by Egypt in 
direct violation of two United Nations orders 
quite square with the alleged objective of 
enforcing peace in the area through inter- 
national law and authority. Also disturbing 
is the heavy veil of secrecy that has been 
drawn over the shipments of arms from 
Britain and the United States to the Arab 
nations at the very time that strong and 
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widely-publicized accusations were being 
leveled against the Russians for doing the 
same thing, only openly. 

What can the ordinary citizen get out of 
this maze of apparent contradictions? That 
it will somehow affect his welfare, the value 
of his investments, and the peace of his na- 
tion is perhaps the only obvious truth in the 
matter. One can however, look into the con- 
fusing pattern of events and find certain 
trends that have been consistent and delib- 
erately advanced over a period of years. 
Such trends by their persistence point to a 
plan. They are the only even partially re- 
liable evidence of what is actually being 
undertaken. 

There are three main trends in the joint 
American-British policy on the Middle East 
which are clearly discernible and which have 
been consistently followed over a period of 
years. Unless reversed by some dramatic 
new development, the three policies point 
to the partition and crippling of Israel as a 
state and to the eventual loss of the Middle 
East to communism. Were the Middle East 
lost, Africa would be easy picking within a 
decade. And this desolate projection is the 
happy probability. There is a less happy 
one too, and it also appears to be possible: 
the massacre of the Israeli population and 
the outbreak of atomic war. 


THE THREE MAIN DISCERNIBLE TRENDS 


What are the discernible trends of Amer- 
ican and British policy with respect to Israel 
and the Arab States? First, is the persisting 
effort to isolate Israel morally in world opin- 
ion. Second, is the policy of shipping offen- 
sive weapons to the Arabs while refusing de- 
fensive weapons to Israel. Third, is the re- 
peated offer by the British Foreign Office to 
act as mediator in the “dispute” over the 
existence of Israel. The British mediation 
plan would offer territorial concessions to 
the Arab States which would add an in- 
significant percentage of land to the large 
territory already claimed by them, but 
enough of the tiny parcel that now belongs 
to Israel to cripple that new nation as a po- 
litical economy. If Israel's territory were so 
reduced by partition, the assumption is that 
a compromise could be worked out that 
would permit the remnant of Israel to sur- 
vive, if not as a nation, at least as a kind of 
cultural center in a tolerant Arab world. 


THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE THREE POLICIES 


The moral isolation of Israel has been very 
largely achieved. In the recent United Na- 
tions vote of censure against Israel there was 
not a single dissenting voice. (This was the 
censure against Israel for silencing the Sy- 
Tian artillery that fired across the border 
upon her citizens. The Israeli retaliation 
was deemed by the United Nations to be out 
of proportion to the Syrian provocation.) 
Israel drew censure and was threatened with 
economic sanctions as well if she again at- 
tempted to defend herself in such a manner, 
But there was no censure of Syria for open- 
ing artillery fire on civilians. No voice was 
raised to censure Egypt for its long con- 
tinued and open blockade, carried out de- 
liberately, uninterruptedly and openly for 
years in the face of two United Nations or- 
ders to desist. Indeed the blockade was 
further implemented only a few months ago 
by a shipment of British gunboats to Egypt. 
No voice was raised to protest the hundreds 
of raids across the open borders of Israel nor 
the Egyptian radio propaganda preparing 
the Egyptian people for a second invasion 
effort. 

What with one twist or another, the propa- 
ganda drums have succeeded in beating out 
the tune that Israel with its 2 million peo- 
ple and 8,000 square miles of territory is 
entertaining aggressive designs against the 
40 million Arabs in their 2 million square 
miles of territory. Israel therefore is now 
the moral pariah, and peace-loving Arab 
neighbors have been given to understand 
that Britain and the United States are their 
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friends who stand for them in the councils 
of the United Nations. 

The second discernible trend is the ship- 
ment of offensive weapons to the Arabs and 
the withholding of all but token shipments 
to Israel. Even before the Russians sent jet 
planes and tanks and submarines to Egypt, 
Israel had protested the shipment of British 
planes, tanks, and gunboats as well as Amer- 
ican weapons to the Arabs on the ground 
that these created a dangerous !mbalance in 
the Middle Eastern power alinement. Israel 
requested aid to redress the situation created 
by the shipment of our arms, even before the 
massive shipment of Russian weapons was 
under way. The request was taken under 
consideration, but nothing has yet been done, 
except to explain that the United States does 
not wish to encourage an arms race in the 
Middle East. While this explanation was 
being offered and at the very time that vig- 
orous accusations were being broadcast 
against the Russians for shipping weapons 
to Egypt, the United States and Britain were 
secretly sending offensive armor to the Arabs, 
too, Significantly the refusal to ship defen- 
sive weapons to Israel and the assurance that 
its request for defensive weapons was “under 
consideration,” was accompanied by a stand- 
ing offer to “mediate” the dispute through 
the good offices of Sir Anthony Eden and the 
British Foreign Office. Apparently, the opin- 
ion was entertained that if the lower portion 
of Israel could be cut off and given to the 
Arab States, the British and Americans could 
then persuade the Arabs to accept what was 
left as a peaceful neighbor. The one quarter 
of Israel’s territory that would be given over 
to the Arab States would not be of any sig- 
nificant territorial advantage to them, for 
25 percent of Israel's territory would not add 
1 percent to that of the Arabs. But such a 
partition would weaken Israel economically 
and militarily to the point where the neigh- | 
boring Arab States would have no need to 
fear her rapid economic development, Then, | 
too, there was the possibility that oil might 
be found in the lower part of Israel which 
was to be partitioned off under the Eden 
plan, and this, too, may have sharpened the 
appetite for partition. 

So, the scheme looks like this: 

First, isolate Israel as a moral pariah. 
Second, mount another invasion, this time 
making sure that Arab power is overwhelm- 
ing. Third, step in to “mediate” the deplor- 
able dispute, calling upon both sides, under 
God, to accept a peaceful adjudication, which 
would turn out to be the Eden plan or some~ 
thing like it. 

In general, the scheme seems to be well 
on its way to accomplishment, Israel has 
indeed been morally isolated. The Arab 
armies poised on her open borders have been 
massively armed and in a few months will 
have been trained in the use of their new 
arms. The mediation offer (the partition 
plan) already rejected by Israel, is kept 
ready for presentation after the second, and 
this time successful, invasion, When accom- 
plished, the Arabs will have peace of mind 
again and they will know us for their friends, 
who have aided them not only to achieve 
the political security they wish, but who 
also stand ready to provide the material aid 
they need to develop their economies. 


IS ANYTHING WRONG? 


A few things, however, are not going as 
well as might have been hoped. We have 
lost our posture of chief friend of the Arab 
nations in the United Nations’ councils. 
When the British and Americans led the 
condemnation of Israel for silencing the 
Syrian artillery that had been firing across 
her borders, the Russians went farther: they 
not only condemned Israel, but moved for 
punishment as well. Thus, the Russian 
position was even more favorable to the 
Arabs than Britain’s and ours. We were 
outbid. 

The same annoying slip seems to have 
occurred in the matter of arming of the sec- 
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Ond invasion. When British planes, gun- 
boats, and tanks had been sent in such quan- 
tity to Egypt as to draw open protests from 
Israel, the Russians merely offered the Egyp- 
tians an even larger quantity of arms. They 
also sent technicians in large numbers to 
train the Egyptian army in the use of the 
Russlan-made weapons and they offered 
training facilities for Egyptian pilots in 
Czechoslovakia, where, according to the 
Hearst press, there are now 2,000 under in- 
Struction. Again, our posture of friendship 
Was rendered ineffectual because we were 
Outbid. 

The United States and Britain will prob- 
ably offer to mediate the settlement of the 
Next war of invasion by advising both sides 

use restraint and by bringing forward 
the partition plan as a mediation effort. It 
is quite obvious, though, in view of what 
has been happening on the United Nations’ 
front and on the arms front, that the effort 

appear as the friend of the Arabs in the 
Partition plan is also doomed to failure. For 
when Britain and the United States offer 
One-quarter or one-third of Israel's territory 

the Arab States, the Russians will surely 
Offer one-half or three-quarters. And again 
Wwe will be outbid. 

Thus, the main objective, which seems to 
be to establish ourselves and our British 
Allies as the great friend and protector of 
Arab nations, is already doomed, for it ap- 
Pears that the Arabs can find a greater friend 
elsewhere, as their moral defender in the 
United Nations’ councils, as a weapons sup- 
Plier, and in due course, as a mediator. 

That leaves the United States with only 
One other way to bid for the friendship of the 

b States: to offer large loans for capital 
improvements like the dam project in Egypt. 
But here, too, we seem to be on dangerous. 

not treacherous, ground. The Govern- 
Ments of Arab States whose friendship we 
Court are not representative governments. 
They are technical governments—under 
Teudal sheiks or army juntas. Such govern- 
Ments can easily be taken over by well- 
trained conspirators at the right time, and in 
Egypt today, there are already 3,000 Russian 
technicians.” If these technicians have no 
Political errand to perform in addition to 
heir military one, it will be the first time 
at Russia has sent such a multitude into 
any backward country for such a limited 
Purpose. The 3,000 “technicians” go with 
the planes and the tanks; and when the right 
day comes along, they will find it no trick at 
all to bump off a couple of colonels and a few 
Sheiks, and only a handful of people in all 

bia would know or care. 

In the Middle East there is desperate need 

reclaim the desert and improve the living 
Standards of the people. Their poverty is 
Pitiable. They are the backward people who 
are the most fruitful soll for Communist 

ination. With the rapid development 
Of the State of Israel as an example, the rest 
Of the Middle East would be prodded into 
developing itself politically as well as eco- 
Nomicaliy and along democratic lines. But 
with Israel crippled or destroyed, the eco- 
nomic development of the area would be re- 
tarded. The spur of example, competition 
and trade, would be gone. Communist 
agents would have established their bridge- 

d and the United States would hesitate 

make the large investments in the capital 
800ds so badly needed by the Arab people but 
Row so easily convertible into Communist 
ts. Because progress would be retarded, 
the revolution would be assured. 

Our policy is to win the friendship of the 
sheiks and colonels, on the theory apparently 

t these are the people of the Middle East. 
But the people of the Middle East will be 
Drone, if they are like other people, to trade 
a handful of feudal overlords any day for 
such promises as the Communists will give; 
aud with the sheiks and colonels removed, 
Wwe would find ourselves without government 

in lands where the masses of the people 
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had been conditioned to anti-democratic 
beliefs. The value of the Arab rulers now 
lies only in their ability to inflame national- 
ist sentiment, But in the long run they will 
stand or fall on what happens to the stand- 
ard of living of their people; and in Saudi- 
Arabia, Syria, and Transjordan very little 
improvement has occurred under the tradi- 
tional form of government. The longer the 
economic development of the Near East is 
retarded, the greater is the danger that it 
will fall to the Communists, who if they 
have little capital to offer, can at least 
through political sophistication and high 
aptitude for organizing illiterate masses, 
hold a great advantage over us whose desper- 
ate effort it is to retain the friendship of a 
few topply rulers. 

Once the Near East fell under Communist 
domination, the smouldering resentment of 
the Africans farther south and west would 
flame out into full revolution in short order. 
For the Communist revolution, as has been 
proved time and time again, can run like 
wildfire through territories and nations that 
are without representative government, 
without a decent standard of living, and 
without national self-respect. Our own 
South American dictatorships would then 
be next in line for attention. 

The stakes in the Middle East are high, 
yet if the policies which have been in effect 
fro so long persist inte the future, it appears 
that we have already lost. We might have a 
hope in the State of Israel as a bridgehead 
of democracy and as an example of some- 
thing better than communism, if Israel were 
a strong and vigorous nation. But our pol- 
icy, clearly, defined in the trends, is to scut- 
tle Israel. 

It is not altogether improbable that the 
sell-out of Israel will result in an even more 
shocking end-result than that implied by the 
British partition plan. It is quite possible 
with the arms imbalance as great as it is 
today, and the Israelis Practically defense- 
less in the face of this situation, that nearly 
the whole of the population of Israel will be 
massacred. The incitement to war here is 
of a fanatical nature—a jihad. Civilization 
in this part of the world has not progressed 
as far as we like to think it has elsewhere. 
Such an outcome could hardly fail to bring 
about some loss of faith in the United Na- 
tions’ integrity and especially in those moral 
virtues which we of the West like to think 
of as our special field of excellence. And in 
a world of desperate dangers, the loss of faith 
in the integrity of the United Nations could 
be a lethal blow. 

More immediate ts the risk that the United 
States and Britain, in furtherance of what 
seems to be the partition scheme, might step 
into the middle of the Arab-Israeli war, as 
we stepped suddenly into the middle of the 
Korean war—if anything so one-sided as 
this eould be called a war—and in so doing 
find ourselves lined up against Russian forces. 
The Russian Foreign Office has already an- 
anounced that it regards the Near East as an 
area of legitimate concern and that it would 
resist any attempt by the United States, 
Britain and France to violate the sovereignty 
of the nations of that area. This is plain 
notice that to intervene when the invasion 
gets underway unless the intervention is 
shared by the Russians, who in that case 
would also share in the bid for the favor of 
the Arabs in any “mediation” scheme that 
would later be proferred. 

Unless we are willing to fight communist 
armies in Arabia, the Russian camel already 
has his nose and forequarters in the Near- 
East tent. In case we do decide to fight, we 
have just had the word of Marshall Zhukoy 
for it that in a war between Russia and the 
West, atomic weapons would be used nst 
American and European cities. Our cities 
are less widely dispersed and our industries 
less skillfully concealed than those in the 
Russian and Communist areas. Our yulner- 
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ability to atomic bombing appears therefore 
to be greater. 

America could use a brand new foreign 
policy for the Middle East. 


President Eisenhower's Restatement of 
His Philosophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who had the privilege of listening 
to President Eisenhower last evening 
were fortunate. 

His summary of the traditions and 
philosophy of the Republican Party rich- 
ly merits the careful reading and most 
serious consideration of every voter in 
this country. The millions of Americans 
who shared in electing him our President 
in 1952 have the rare opportunity now of 
guaranteeing his reelection in Novem- 
ber. We can all start now with an im- 
mediate and continued effort to make his 
full statement available to every possible 
friend and neighbor. 

In my opinion, certain portions of that 
statement are of such striking impor- 
tance and in such marked contrast to a 
great deal we all are reading and hear- 
ing from certain sources that I want to 
take this means of making these ex- 
cerpts available now to as many of my 
friends and constituents as I can, 

The President said: 

The mission of our party is. to help 167 
million Americans build a Nation stronger 
spiritually and materially, a Nation whose 
every citizen has reason for bold hope, where 
effort is rewarded and prosperity shared, 
where freedom expands and peace is secured, 


The President also said: 

As a Republican I share my party's deep- 
lying trust in what free men can do—a 
fundamental trust in the nature and capa- 
bility of individual human beings. 

People are made in the image of God— 


He stated. 

They are divinely endowed with aspira- 
tions and talents. Their destiny reflects 
their divine origin. Therefore, the Republi- 
can Party must be inspired by a concern 
that comprehends every American: that sets 
up no walls of birth or creed or party; that 
ranks all men and women of decency and 
good will equal in their dignity. 


Speaking of the difference between the 
Republican and the Democrat Parties, 
President Eisenhower said: 

We are all Americans, but in the practical 
pursuit of national objectives we differ in 
our methods, in our traditions, in our phil- 
osophy of Government's responsibilities, 

I believe the Republican Party, in its 
methods and traditions and broad philos- 
ophy: 

1. Offers the best hope of preserving the 
self-reliance and vigorous independence of 
individual Americans. 

2. Best serves the Nation In the search for 
peace with justice and freedom, 

3. Best fosters a competitive enterprise 
economy whose purpose is a wider prosperity 
fairly shared. 
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4. Best keeps economic decision-making in 
the hands of the people and out of the hands 
of government. 

5. Best answers the concerns of people for 
the meeting of their human needs. 

6. Best assures our children, and their 


children's children the heritage of an Amer- 


ica rich in all the resources of nature, dy- 
namic in great traditions and ideals and 
purposes. 

The President referred to the record 
established by this Republican adminis- 
tration and suggested that the Republi- 
can Party platform for 1956 should in- 
clude the following basic principles: 

1. The individual is of supreme impor- 
tance * people everywhere—every Ameri- 
can of every race and creed should enjoy 
equally the rights and privileges of free citi- 
zens in a free nation. 

2. The spirit of our people is the strength 
of our Nation. The ultimate values of man- 
kind are spiritual. These values include lib- 
erty, human dignity, opportunity, and equal 
rights and justice. These are our heritage 
and our birthright. 

3. America does not prosper unless all 
Americans prosper. More jobs and better 
jobs, and happier living for every fam- 
ily * * © call for a strong, growing, private- 
enterprise economy. 

4. Government must have a heart as well 
as a head Government should increase 
and strengthen personal and family security 
without impairing the self-respect, initiative, 
and incentive of the individual. 

5. Courage in principle, cooperation in 
practice make freedom positive * * * all 
parts of our American community deserve 
the concern and support of Government in 
making their contribution to our well-being. 

6. The purpose of Government is to serve, 
never to dominate , 


He quoted Abraham Lincoln, “In all 
that the people can individually do as 
well for themselves, Government ought 
not to interfere.” 

7. To stay free, we must stay strong. We 
must gird ourselves with sufficient military 
strength to discourage resort to war and pro- 
tect our Nation's vital interests; we must help 
to strengthen the collective defense of free 
nations against those who would seek their 
ends through aggression. Our own and our 
allied strength must be spiritual, intellectual, 
scientific, material. 

8. Under God, we espouse the cause of 
freedom and justice and peace for all peoples. 
The peace we want will be the product of 
understanding and agreement and law among 
Nations . It will foster the concentra- 
tion of human energy for the advancement 
of human standards in all the areas of man- 
kind’s material, intellectual, and spiritual 
life. 


Hon. Jonah J. Goldstein 70 Years Young 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to place in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the partial story of a great 
man and a useful life. Judge Jonah J. 
Goldstein, of the Court of General Ses- 
sions of the City of New York, is this 
month celebrating his 70th birthday. He 
is still in every way a young man and 
a vibrant personality. Through the 
years, he has dedicated himself to the 
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service of his community and the well- 
being of others. 

At the age of 16, he took charge of 
a group of youngsters from the lower 
East Side, accompanying them each 
summer to Surprise Lake Camp at Storm 


King on the Hudson. This institution 


is now known as the Eddie Cantor Camp. 
For this service, Jonah received a little 
vacation himself—a free ride to and from 
camp, lunch, and 5 hours in the country. 
He was the first group boy in the Edu- 
cational Alliance to serve as a group 
leader. The group he led was known 
as the Young Americans. Shortly after 
this. he helped to organize the Jewish 
Big Brother movement and served as its 
volunteer secretary. The Jewish Big 
Brother movement soon proved its value. 
Court records showed that 60 percent 
of youngsters who got into trouble and 
who had no big brothers, returned to the 
criminal courts and ended up in adult 
penal institutions. On the other hand, 
of those who did have big brothers to 
guide them, less than 3 percent found 
difficulty later on. In the course of his 
big brother work, Jonah acted as a lay 
rabbi on the high holy days, conducting 
religious services at the House of Refuge 
on Randalls Island. 

As a young man, he was a resident 
worker at the University Settlement. A 
resident worker usually served at least 
2 nights a week at the settlement, but 
Jonah did not limit himself to the 2 
nights; more often he served 6 nights 
a week and all day Sunday. 

Shortly after the infamous Becker case 
and the Rosenthal murder, he helped to 
organize the East Side Neighborhood 
Association for the purpose of combating 
vice and other evil conditions on the 
lower East Side. Of this association, Dr. 
Henry Moskowitz was chairman, Miss 
Lillian Wald was vice chairman, and 
Jonah was executive director without 
Salary. In 1911, the late lamented 
Alfred E. Smith was majority leader of 
the Assembly of the State of New York. 
He took Jonah to Albany as his secretary 
and as clerk to the all important ways 
and means committee of the State legis- 
lature. While at the State capitol, 
Jonah helped draft a bill requiring that 
children, appearing in the children’s 
court, should receive both physical and 
psychiatric examination before sentence. 
It took 3 years before this bill became 
law. For 2 years the State legislature 
passed the bill only to have it vetoed by 
the then governor. Upon the third try, 
Jonah succeeeded. 

Al Smith was extremely fond of his 
indefatigable coworker and his affection 
for Jonah was returned in full measure. 
During this time, Al Smith was chairman 
of the annual fund raising affair for the 
Holy Name Centre for homeless men. 
Jonah assisted him. Upon Al Smith's 
passing, Jonah was asked to step into 
Al Smith's role as chairman and as direc- 
tor of the Holy Name Centre. 

In 1920 he met Harriet B. Lowenstein, 
who was extremely active as a social- 
service worker and intimately connected 
with the federation, the joint distribution 
committee, as well as being philanthropic 
advisor to the late Felix M. Warburg. 
Harriet and Jonah were married in 
July of 1920. Ever since, she has been 
his partner, loyal and loving companion, 
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and the inspiration for all of his many 
activities. Harriet was for 13 years the 
comptroller of federation. When she 
retired, Jonah was elected a trustee at 
large. He now is, and for the past 15 
years has been, the chairman of feder- 
ation's council of fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

In 1929, as representatives of the Jew- 
ish agency and the joint distribution 
committee, Jonah and Harriet were 
asked, on 48 hours notice, to go to Pales- 
tine to inaugurate a relief program and 
investigate the causes of interracial riots 
in that land. 

In 1931, Mayor Walker appointed him 
a city magistrate. He served as chair- 
man of the committee on reorganization 
of the magistrate’s court, introducing 
such reforms as the consolidated bail 
bond, health examinations in the wom- 
en’s court before admission to bail, and 
the stagger system in traffic court. He 
was responsible for the organization of 
the adolescent term of the magistrate’s 
court, over which he presided after regu- 
lar hours, and he successfully fought for 
the removal of the criminal stigma 
theretofore given by the magistrate's 
court in all family nonsupport cases by 
turning them over to the newly created 
domestic relations court. He is the 
author of many articles on social service 
and the law, as well as the book entitled 
“The Family in Court,” which is used as 
a textbook by social service students. 

In 1936 Judge Otto A. Rosalsky died. 
In his place, Gov. Herbert Lehman ap- 
pointed Jonah a judge of the court of 
general sessions. He was elected to that 
court in 1939 and has been serving there 
ever since. J 

In 1945 Jonah tried, but did not suc- 
ceed in taking on the bigger job of mayor 
of the city of New York. ' 

He was one of the organizers of the 
United Jewish Appeal for Greater New 
York, created to avoid a multiplicity of 
campaigns and has served as a member 
of the board since its inception. He was 
president for 5 years of the Central Bu- 
reau for Jewish Aged and Infirm. For 
14 years, he was chairman of the New 
York Jewish committee of the Boy Scouts 
of America and, for 7 years, he served 
as president of the Jewish Club. He is 
still active in support of the Harlem 
branch of the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, but the major portion of his 
spare time after these many and varied 
activities is engaged in working for the 
organization which is closest to his 
heart—the Grand Street Boys’ Associa- 
tion, of which he is now serving his 21st 
year as president. As a corollary and 
cumulation to his work at Grand Street, 
his greatest pride is the Grand Street 
Boys’ Foundation to which he has dedi- 
cated himself wholeheartedly. 

Jonah has been one the most useful 
members that our community of New 
York has ever had. His service has al- 
ways been effective, unstinted, and given 
without distinction to race, creed, or 
national origin. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given but a few 
of the highlights of Jonah’s useful life. 
There are many people who played an 
important part therein. None, however. 
bore a greater influence than his dear 
wife Harriet, whose sacrifices and guid- 
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ance in large measure made possible 
Jonah's many accomplishments. 

Jonah J. Goldstein, 70 years young, 
Still leading a crowded, busy, useful life, 
rich in experience, wise, compassionate 
and eager to help his fellow man—he 
Stands as a tower of strength, whose con- 
tributions to society are, in his own 
Words “only my way of paying back for 

e privilege of living in a great de- 
mocracy.“ 


Straightening the Record on Postal 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in his 
Crusade for higher postal rates the Post- 
ter General has created the im- 
Pression that Congress has been derelict 
in its duty in regard to the postal balance 
eet. I am glad to say that someone 
at last has come up with the facts and 
es that will put this whole problem 
in a truer perspective, giving the Con- 
Sress credit for the care and statesman- 
p that have been exercised in the set- 
ting of postal rates. Although the state- 
Ment which I shall ask to have placed 
the Recorp that all may read it was 
Made officially on behalf of a particular 
of mail users, I can say that it 
represents the best interests of 
the American people. 
A few days ago, witnesses appeared 
before the House Commitee on Post Of- 
and Civil Service in connection with 
rates. At that time testimony 
Was given by an expert. I hold that tes- 
ny in my hand. I am informed by 
the Government Printing Office that it 
is estimated that the printing of the 
Statement will cost $267. It is very ma- 
testimony, and I ask unanimous 
Consent that, notwithstanding the cost, 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor, 
There being no objection, the state- 
t was ordered to be printed in the 
CORD, as follows: 


Users, WASHINGTON, D. C., BEFORE THE 
House Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MITTEE Re H. R. 9228, Manch 20, 1956 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
Tam Harry J. Maginnis, executive manager 
Of Associated Third Class Mall Users, located 
at 1406 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

e Association consists of approximately 

Members who either use third class mail 
their business or who supply users of 
hird class mall. 

As committee members are aware, H. R. 
8228 provides for increases in third class 
rates. If enacted, the users of third class 

would be called upon to pay an addi- 
tional $77 million in postage. That is a large 

of money. We believe that the $272 
Million third class mail users now pay an- 
Rually in postage fees is more than ade- 
Quate, We oppose, therefore, the enactment 
Ol H. R. 9228. 
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Now this opposition will come as no sur- 
prise. This is the week for hearing op- 
ponents. Yet it is not enough simply to say 
we are opposed. You have a right to expect 
convincing arguments from the opposition 
witnesses. If you will bear with mie, I be- 
lieve I have some to make. A great industry 
is depending to a large degree on what I say 
here today and how you react to the evidence 
presented. We believe we are correct in our 
convictions. We believe that the Postmaster 
General's proposal is both inequitable and 
fraught with danger. 

I have sat through most of the testimony 
so far. I have viewed carefully the testi- 
mony of Mr. Summerfield and his aides. I 
am not unmindful that they have presented 
what appears on the surface to be a good 
case for H. R. 9228. Nevertheless Mr. Sum- 
merfield has adyanced claims which simply 
are not correct. Moreover, he has failed to 
present data which must be placed on the 
table for all to see before this committee can 
decide whether or not the adoption of H. R. 
9228 is the wise course to follow. 

Before getting into the case for third-class 
mail, I should like to point out some of the 
gaping holes in the Department’s case and 
then place in the record some important 
facts which have not yet been advanced. 

The Postmaster General opened his case by 
repeating the statement he has so often 
made that postal deficits in the past 10 years 
total $4,600,000,000. He sought to drama- 
tize this figure by charts which showed how 
many destroyers, how many miles of road, 
how many libraries, how many schools, etc., 
could be constructed with that amount of 
money. 

That kind of testimony affects not only 
congressional but public opinion as well. 

But is the portrait painted by the Post- 
master General an accurate one? I say 
“N6.” Mr. Summerfield failed to explain 
that there are many purely public service 
items contained in the $4.6 billion figure. 
Without such a listing, the picture is gro- 
tesquely distorted. 

What are the facts? Members of this com- 
mittee know that for 8 of the 10 years re- 
ferred to there is contained in the $4.6 billion 
figure an airmail subsidy of about $80 mil- 
lion annually and the frank and penalty mail 
items of about $36 million annually. These 
happily have been transferred to other agen- 
cies of Government, 2 

What else is included in the $4.6 million 
figure? Well, there's the small item of the 
congressionally approved second-class sub- 
sidy of approximately $200 million annually. 
That comes to $2 billion in a-10-year period. 

What else? We have the admission of De- 
partment witnesses that there are free items 
in the deficit. I happen to believe their cost 
is greater than the $30 million figure an- 
nounced by Department witnesses, but, for 
the sake of argument, let us just suppose 
that the Department's figure is correct. The 
total for 10 years would be $300 million. 

I believe it would be fair to include some 
other items. We may disagree regarding 
some of them but, I, for one, believe they 
should be included. I remember vividly the 
discussion here when it was proposed to raise 
post and postal cards from 1 to 2 cents. 
The testimony of Postmaster General Don- 
aldson was that it cost the Department 2.8 
cents to handle a first-class card. These 
cards have never paid their way. They do 
not now. The cost of handling each card at 
present Is close to 3.3 cents. And if Mr. Stans 
program of differential pricing is valid the 
price of each card should be 4 cents. 

Now I am not objecting to providing to 
the public for 2 cents a card which it costs 
between 3 and 4 cents to handle. If the Con- 
gress desires to create that kind of subsidy 
for users of post and postal cards, I am all 
for it, but I think the pubiic is entitled to 
know just what the 10-year loss on the han- 
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dling of these cards has been; what future 
losses will be. 

I do know that the present volume of such 
cards is about 3,300,000,000. If the loss on 
each of them is 1.3 cents, we are forced to 
admit that the users of post cards are now 
subsidized to the tune of $35,800,000 an- 
nually. 

While we are on the post- card item, it is in- 
teresting to note that their volume in fiscal 
1950 was 4,400,000,000. The rate then was 
1 cent. In 1955, at the 2-cent rate, the vol- 
ume was only 3,300,000,000. This 25-percent 
reduction in volume should raise a few eye- 
brows. If I am not mistaken the Depart- 
ment's estimate of $406 million additional 
revenue from rate increases via H. R. 9228 is 
based on the assumption that total mail vol- 
ume will remain constant. This is far from 
being a realistic concept and should be ex- 
amined by the committee. 

Later on, when I get into the discussion 
of the question whether or not the post office 
is a business or a service, I will comment on 
the Department's admission that the cost of 
not handling parcels of a certain weight and 
size is $73 million annually. I don't want to 
get into the argument whether or not the 
post office competes with the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, but the very existence of Pub- 
lic Law 199 proves better than any other fact 
that the post office cannot be operated as a 
business. You can imagine what the re- 
sponse of the president of Republic Steel 
would be had he been asked: “Do you refuse 
to manufacture steel beams because Bethle- 
hem Steel says it is producing the same 
item?” 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Corsetr, interrogated the representatives ot 
the Rural Letter Carriers Association when 
they appeared here as witnesses, He was 
trying to develop the fact that rural free 
delivery does not pay its way. I don't believe 
that this particular service begins to ap- 
proach the break-even point or that it was 
ever intended to operate at a profit. We have 
testimony from the Senate side that RFD 
suffers an annual loss of $150 million. Here 
again there probably will be disagreement. 
Nevertheless, the committee should try to 
develop the facts on this particular item for 
if, as I believe, such a large sum is spent in a 
purely public service venture the users of the 
mail should not be called upon to pick up the 
tab. 

It will be apparent, therefore, from the 
data I have presented that Mr. Summerfield’s 
figure of $4.6 billion is suspect. When the 
facts are placed on the table, his charts are 
not so dramatic. 

The regrettable outcome of stressing the 
staggering figure of $4.6 billion is the fos- 
tering of the suspicion among our people that 
somehow or other the Congress has been 
derelict in its duty. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The Congress has acted 
very wisely in its constitutionally authorized 
handling of postal policy. A lot of credit is 
due this committee for proceeding as care- 


— and judiciously as it has on rate mat- 
ers. 


Public opinion is what the press chooses to 
make it. The witnesses from various news- 
Papers who appeared here on behalf of the 
bill were able in only a few instances to an- 
swer intelligently the questions of committee 
members. As Mr. Dowpy pointed out, one 
editorial writer was so out of touch with pos- 
tal problems that he still is asserting that 
franked and penalty mail are part of the pos- 
tal déficit. Counsel for the Washington 
newspapers endorsed the bill, but was unable 
to answer Mr. Moss’ question as to whether 
the News, Post, and Star were really willing 
that second class be charged the total of its 
allocated costs. It is all right to endorse a 
policy of paying your way, but the news- 
papers have a duty to inform the public that 
this would require a 500-percent boost in 
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second-class rates and result in the destruc- 
tion of our free press. 

While I am on this point of slanted edi- 
torials, I would like to give a little credit 
where credit is due, namely, to this commit- 
tee. Mr. CEDERBERG inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record on March 12 an editorial from 
the Flint (Mich.) Daily Journal. The editor 
appeared here as a witness on Friday. It 
contains this statement: The Post Office De- 
partment's deficit for the fiscal year 1952 was 
an astronomical $727 million. Changes insti- 
tuted by Mr. Summerfield after he became 
Postmaster General January 20, 1953, reduced 
that deficit to $362,700,000." This is a state- 
ment that has often been made. If believed, 
it places a mantle of efficiency on Mr. Sum- 
merfield and deprivés this committee and the 
Congress of its just deserts. What are the 
facts regarding this significant drop in the 
deficit? By action of the Congress, franked 
and penalty mail totaling $36.4 million an- 
nually was transferred to other Government 
agencies, as was the $70.3 million annual air- 
mail subsidy. In addition, the Congress 
raised rates just prior to Mr. Summerfield's 
tenure. These raises, coupled with the 
raises on parcel post granted by virtue of a 
petition filed by the previous Postmaster 
General, totaled $272 million, or a grand to- 
tal reduction in the deficit of $379 million, 

No wonder the Postmaster General can 
show that his deficit was substantially re- 
duced. . 

But let no one misunderstand. It was the 
Congress of the United States that accom- 
plished the feat. 

Let us examine another claim of the De- 
partment. In executive session some weeks 
ago Mr. Summerfield presented to the mem- 
bers of this committee as expensive-looking 
booklet which contained pictures and text. 
In it he says that third-class postage is 
“essentially the same today as in 1932.“ 

That statement has been repeated by other 
Witnesses. It is not a factual assertion. It 
denies that this committee has had legisla- 
tion enacted increasing postal rates. 

The minimum piece rate on bulk mail was 
raised from 1 cent to 1½ cents in the last 
rate bill, enacted in 1952. Eighty percent of 
third-class mail is sent under bulk permit. 
Since the present volume is about 16 billion 
pieces annually, that means that bulk permit 
holders today are paying about $64 million 
more annually than they did 3 years ago. 
If that is not a substantial increase, I will 
cease and desist. That Is more than the 
total receipts from second-class mail. 

So we can throw that claim out the win- 
dow. 

In his testimony last week, the Postmas- 
ter General used the common law pleading 
device known as the anticipatory replica- 
tion. He sought to anticipate the claims of 
opposition witnesses and to answer them in 
advance. At one point he states: 

“The importance of identifying and pro- 
viding reimbursement for so-called public- 
welfare services is further emphasized by 
the misapplication of this term by opponents 
of rate increases. In seeking to adapt the 
public-welfare concept to their own ends, 
they allege that no private business could 
operate so many units and offer such broad 
services as does the Post Office and still 
break even. They reason from this that 
smaller post offices and rural routes are op- 
erated in the public welfare and that the 
costs should be paid by the taxpayer. This 
is specious reasoning.” 

I think Mr. Summerfield’s claim of specious 
reasoning is worth a few paragraphs. I sus- 
pect, and hope, that Mr. Moss will, as he 
has other witnesses, interrogate me on this 
phase of the postal problem, 

Before stating my facts on this public 
service against business issue, I shall first 
suggest a conclusion. It is this: Whenever 
the Post Office Department breaks even some- 
body is being charged too much postage.” 
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One gathers the impression from these 
hearings that certain members do not feel 
that first-class rates should be increased. 
We all know that Mr. Moss is of a mind, 
and I agree with him, to find out once and 
for all what the true deficit is and then go 
about hiking rates on the various categories 
to make up that true deficit. He is on sound 
ground, 

I do not know the answer regarding first 
class but I have some suspicions regarding 
that category. I believe they warrant study. 
It is not sufficient to ask, “Everything else 
has gone up in price, why not first-class 
mail?” Is it not possible that first-class 
mail since 1932 has been paying more than 
enough; that only now it is beginning to 
reach the break-even point? Mr. Alexander 
at one point asked what the cost of handling 
the average first-class letter was. Mr. Stans 
responded by stating 3.3 cents. Unfortu- 
nately, no one went the one step further nec- 
essary to get the real fact established. Some- 
one should have asked what the revenue is 
from the average first-class piece of mail. 
The last I heard it was 3.6 cents. 

And why is this so? The answer 1s fairly 
simple. When one mails a 11,-ounce letter, 
it costs 6 cents; a 2%,-ounce letter costs 9 
cents; and so on up the scale. I believe I 
emphasized this fact in my testimony of 3 
years ago. In substance, the mailer of a let- 
ter weighing more than 1 ounce is charged 
an unconscionable fee. Postmaster General 
Donaldson used to gloat over the heavy first- 
class pieces he had to handle. He admitted 
that this business was pure gravy. 

If 8406 million is ‘raised through this bill, 
the deficit will be but $94 million. Since all 
of the free services and subsidized services 
I have listed total well over $300 million, the 
users of first class will be picking up the tab 
for the others. 

And therein lies the paradox. Mr. Süm- 
merfield does not want a bill without a 4-cent 
first-class rate. Yet it is the only place 
where he can get substantial revenues. Cer- 
tainly the $17 million sought from second 
class is not going to dent his deficit very 
much. 

I may be flying in the face of public opin- 
ion, but it seems as certain to me that, as 
the night follows day, the Post Office De- 
partment, like all other agencies of Govern- 
ment, is going to have to operate at a deficit. 

I have prepared for the information of the 
committee a chart which shows the deficits 
incurred by other agencies of Government. 
You will note that the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the agency of Government closest to 
the people and probably doing more good 
than all the others, is the only one ap- 
proaching the break-even point. Yet these 
agencies do charge fees of a sort. If, for 
instance, all of us who are not inventors, 
wished to complain we would take a dim 
view of the insignificant fee charged inven- 
tors for filing patents. In like vein those 
who avoid litigation would oppose the filing 
fee of $15 which permits a plaintiff the use 
of a $100,000 Federal court room, a 12-man 
jury, a bailiff, a United States Marshall, a 
$25,000 judge and all the trimmings of a 
Federal case. 

I would like to submit at a later time a 
study of free services performed for the 
American people by various Government 
agencies. It is a hefty document prepared 
by the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. Without knowing 
why, we use the term “appropriation” when 
referring to other Government agencies. 
In the case of the post office only do we use 
the evil-sounding term “deficit.” 

Congressman Taber was asked whether or 
not he knew of any business which operated 
so many outlets as the Post Office Depart- 
ment. He responded by stating that all 
large businesses had to operate profitiess 
units, taking the bitter with the better. 
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Let us examine that statement. The larg“ 
est corporation in America is General Mo- 
tors. They sell a lot of cars every year. 
any member of this committee tell me where 
they keep open a service unit in the remote 
areas of America where a profit cannot be 
realized? I seem to recall testimony 3 years 
ago pointing out that the corporation with 
the most outlets was A. & P. stores. They 
had but 4,300 units. 

I have read some history of the post office: 
The Colonial Postmaster at Philadelphia was 
Benjamin Franklin. The British Crown had 
operated it for some time, charging fees 80 
High that very few people could take advan- 
tage of the service. Franklin had a different 
concept—more volume and lower fees. 

A few days ago Senator DIRKSEN appeared 
before this committee. He sought to prove 
that history supports the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s request that the Post Office Department 
be run as a business. Unfortunately, thé 
Senator's story was not complete. It is true 
that the Congress in establishing the Post 
Office in the act of February 20, 1792, pro- 
vided that the Postmaster General was au- 
thorized to carry the mails and that he 
shall defray the expense thereof, together 
with all other expenses arising on the col- 
lection and management of the revenues or 
their operation.” However, modifications of 
this balanced-budget theory were enacted 
into law starting in 1797, just 5 years after 
the initial pronouncement. In 1814 further 
restraints were removed and Congress ex- 
empted from the self-supporting requirement 
“all post roads necessary to furnish mail 
communication to country towns which have 
no mail.” In 1822 President Monroe told the 
Congress in a message that “post offices were 
made for the country and not the country 
for them.“ In 1836 Congress sidestepped the 
question of budget balancing by simply pro- 
viding that all postal receipts should be paid 
to the Treasury and the Congress should 
appropriate to cover its expenses. 

Finally, in 1844, Congress met the issué 
equarely and appointed a United States 
Postal Commission to report to the Con- 
gress as to the real purpose and yalue of 
the postal service. 

I should like to quote a paragraph from 
this report. “The United States postal serv” 
ice was created to render the citizen worthy: 
by proper knowledge and enlightenment, of 
his important privileges as a sovi con- 
stituent of his government; to diffuse en- 
lightenment and social improvement and 
national fellowship; elevating our people in 
the scale of civilization and bringing them 
together in patriotic affection.” 

Nowhere is there an indication that this 
is a business establishment. Less than ® 
year after the report had been made, Con- 
gress enacted substantial rate reductions de- 
spite the current postal deficit, The wisdom 
of this move was dramatized by the greatest 
percentage volume gain in postal history. 

Over the years Postmasters General have 
been troubled by the issue of service versus 
business, The present Postmaster General 16 
probably unequaled in his devotion to the 
business principle. Exposure to the actual 
management of the Postal Establishment i? 
the past has generally been sufficient to con- 
vert any businessman to the theory that 
the primary purpose of the Post Office was 
to serve the people. 

It is an interesting history, the story of 
the postal service, but in essénce the Found- 
ing Fathers and their successors consider 
it a tool with which to tie together a vast 
nation, to spread information, to educate and 
to permit the transaction of business. That 
goal has not changed. A great many of our 
people are still located in the lonely reaches 
of this broad land. I have seen some of the 
clerks’ and postmasters’ journals which car- 
ried pictures of remotely located post offices 
Mail was gotten in by dog sled, kayak, hell- 
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Copter, and horse. I know of no citizen who 
complains about this necessary but costly 
Service, We cannot all be residents of cities 
although some of who are yearn for the 
lonely spot. 

This committee has heard the president 
Sf the Burroughs Corp. and the president of 
Republic Steel. How many service units do 

ey have in these isolated areas? There 
Seems little sense arguing the point. I am 
Convinced that the Department operates 

routes, second, third, and fourth class 
Offices which no profit-minded businessman 
Would keep open for a day. 

I Suppose the second-class representatives 
po Present their own case at these hearings, 
1 hesitate saying a word on their behalf but 

Share a view held by many people that the 
Ow rates established for second-class ma- 

1 have had a most salutary effect in the 
velopment of the Republic. For good, 
und reasons the Congress has provided sub- 
t es in many areas. To mention only a 
“W—merchant marine, farm, airline, and 
t ‘oad. On the Senate floor a few days ago 
o Senators, who, it seemed to me, were the 
Most unlikely to take such a stand, expressed 
approval of the second-class subsidy—Sen- 

rs HUMPHREY and Morse. I should add, 
°f course, that they expressed the wish that 

in newspapers and magazines would 
chastize in editorials those who hap- 
Rur to favor rigid farm price supports. 
at is a dilemma the publishers face, but 

t does not detract from the validity of the 
Policy which permits the distribution of the 
ted word to all Americans at low postage 
rates. 

It will be said that the Department is not 
3 to overload the publishers. Only 

17 milion is sought, they say. 
de. I understand the , that leaves a 
t in second class of about $230 million. 
Who is to pick up the check for that amount? 
The first-class users of the mail? Third-class 
Users? I know of no logical reason why that 
Should be so. As surely as county agents’ 
zalaries are paid for out of general taxation 
zud not by an assessment or fee placed on 
the farmer, so should the second-class sub- 
Slay be paid. 
7 's earmark it as a subsidy and remove it 
Ben the postal deficit. The Congress cannot 
*gislate intelligently on a postal rate bill 
til all subsidies have been acknowledged 
and the true deficit determined. 

On this public service question, I have 
Mentioned my belief that the rural delivery 
Service is far from paying its way. I sup- 
Pose this is a touchy subject, but from the 

information I can get the demand for 
l carrier positions is very great. Now 
must be a reason for this. I am told 
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they are well paid and that the hours worked 
by many rural carriers are extremely short— 
Sometimes as little as 5 hours a day. I am 
not charging that this is so but I would like 
zome member of this committee to develop 
the facts. If Iam wrong, I am open to con- 
Viction. But if I am right, the fact reinforces 
My point that the Department cannot be run 
âs a business. 

Another witness appeared here—Congress- 
man Gary, of Virginia. I should like to read 
into the record an answer he got from Assist- 
ant Postmaster General Abrams regarding 
the Closing down of unneeded post offices. 
Mr. Abrams stated: 

“We have closed 3,048 post offices. I can 
Say without fear of contradiction that if I 

Closed all of those which were recom- 
Mended for closing there would have been 
Probably over 5,000 closed. There have been 

y we have not closed. Many of those 
Were continued on the basis of complaints 


Very effectively.” 

It will be obvious that the Department is 
Subject to pressures which prevent it from 
acting in a fully businesslike way. I re- 
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member another occasion last year when it 
was decided to keep a profitless post office 
open on the appealing ground that the 
former great ballplayer Cy Young got his 
mail there. 

No steely-eyed chairman of a corporate 
board ever decides issues for such reasons, 
I am sure the hard-pressed small-business 
man is neyer moved by this kind of appeal, 

Getting, finally, to the case for third 
class and why I do not think the rate should 
be increased. First off let me say that the 
rate structure for various third class items 
is somewhat confusing to the uninitiated. 
There is an individual piece rate presently 
of 2 cents for the first 2 ounces, 1 cent for 
each additional ounce. This kind of letter 
can be dropped in the corner mailbox, un- 
sealed. It may not carry any personal mes- 
sage. It is subject to inspection and it. is 
handled by clerks only after first- and sec- 
ond-class mail are out of the way. 

Here again we have a paradox in public 
opinion, This particular rate emphasizes my 
point. It has been claimed that few people 
care about or read third-class mail. Yet half 
the Christmas cards sent by Americans 
through the postal service go out under this 
third-class rate. The Department never 
makes cost ascertainment studies at Christ- 
mas time, but we have the word of the greet- 
ing card manufacturers that 1 billion Christ- 
mas cards—1 billion—go at the 2-cent third- 
class rate. 

In a way this is Congress’ Christmas pres- 
ent to the American people because the only 
time the principle of deferred service for 
third-class mail cannot operate is during the 
Christmas rush. It matters not, if you place 
a 2-cent or a 3-cent stamp on your Christmas 
card. It will get the same attention by 
postal clerks. The greatest confusion would 
exist if clerks had to separate such cards into 
first and third class. So, as I say, Christmas 
card senders are the recipients of a $10 mil- 
lion gift at Christmas time. 

You might ask, Is this not true of business 
third-class mail"? The answer is No.“ 
From Thanksgiving through Christmas, the 
business users of third-class mail get out of 
the postal service. It is the one time of the 
year that they cannot get readership. People 
are just too concerned with other things at 
yuletide, 

Next there comes the pound rate. On books 
and catalogs the bulk rate is 10 cents a 
pound. The weight limit is 8 ounces. An 
8-ounce catalog is charged half of 10 cents 
or 5 cents. This particular rate has not been 
changed since 1949. H. R. 9228 proposes to 
increase this rate from 10 cents to 12 cents, 
or a hike of 20 percent. 

Then there is a 14 cents a pound rate. 
This applies to heavy pieces of advertising 
material other than books and catalogs. An 
8-ounce piece is charged 7 cents. It is pro- 

to increase this rate to 16 cents. I 
might say that about 5 years ago this rate 
was raised from 12 cents to 14 cents. 

There is a minimum piece rate of 1 cent 
on nonprofit mail sent out by certain chari- 
table, educational, fraternal, religious, and 
veterans’ organizations. Until the last rate 
act both profit and nonprofit organizations 
paid the same rate of 1 cent. When the 
business rate was increased 50 percent to 
1% cents, the nonprofit rate remained at 1 
cent. H. R. 9228 does not propose to change 
the nonprofit rate. I assume the deficit in- 
curred on this type of mail is charged to all 
third class mail bulk. That, of course, 
should not be done. The cost ascertain- 
ment figures give no clue as to the volume of 
such mall. The fact should be developed. 

We come now to the rate in which my 
membership has the most interest—the 
minimum piece bulk rate on letter mail. As 
I indicated earlier, this rate was hiked just 
3 years ago from 1 cent to 1% cents, or a 
boost of 50 percent.. The present bill pro- 
poses to make the increase 100 percent over 
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the original figure, or a minimum piece rate 
of 2 cents. 

The largest volume of third class mail falls 
within this category—62 percent, I believe, 

There are several misconceptions regard- 
ing this category of mail which I should like 
to clear up here and now. Before any mailer 
can qualify for 144 cent rate he must pur- 
chase a bulk permit at a cost of $10. The 
present bill proposes to increase the permit 
fee to $20. 

After he purchases the bulk permit, the 
mailer must perform certain manual han- 
dlings of third-class mail which, in the case 
of first class, the Department performs. They 
are as follows: The mailer must sort the mail 
into State and city bundles, he must face the 
letters on either side of the bundle, he must 
tie the bundles, he must use printed indicia 
or,precanceled stamps so that the post office 
is relieved of the canceling burden, he must 
place it in mailbags and deliver it right to 
the post office where no handling is required 
3 to put the sacks on the next outgoing 

rain. 

Now it will be obvious to all that if the 
mailer undertakes to do these expensive 
manual handlings, the cost to the Depart- 
ment is going to be much less for bulk third 
class than it is for first-class mail. The fact 
that this is so knocks into a cocked hat the 
claim that third class should bear 98 percent 
of its allocated cost and casts serious doubt 
on the fairness of a 75-percent formula. 

If the Congress were to apply the 98-per- 
cent formula, the proper rate would be the 
same as that for first class. Congressman 
Hanntso of Virginia in his bill, H. R. 8801, 
has proposed that this very be done, 
namely, the charging of first-class rates for 
third-class mail. 

Imagine if you can what would happen to 
the postal establishment if direct-mail ad- 
vertisers were forced to pay first-class rates 
and dumped into corner mail boxes 12 or 
more billion pieces of unsorted, untied, un- 
canceled, unfaced pieces of mail. We once 
estimated that if you multiplied the 12 bil- 
lion pieces by the 7 manual handlings and 
required the Department to do the job. 
50,000 new clerks would be needed to process 
the mall. 

But it isn't only the fact that the maller 
performs s0 many manual handlings of third- 
class mail which warrants the lower rate. 
There is another economic principle involved. 
It is a principle used by business after busi- 
ness. The principle was valid when third- 
class mail was created. It is Just as valid 
today. 

i have reproduced a chart issued by the 
Washington postmaster which shows the 
volume, hour by hour, in a typical post office. 
You will note that the greatest rush of mail 
comes at about 5 or 6 p.m. This is so be- 
cause businesses hold their mail until day's 
end and drop it in the mailbox at the late 
afternoon hour. This situation has plagued 
the Department for some time. Anyone who 
can devise a system to achieve an even flow 
of mail at all hours will have his name 
carved on some enduring monument. 

Committee members might well ask: “How 
do we keep these valuable clerks profitably 
occupied during slack periods? Their wages 
goon. They are there, willing to work.” It 
was just that kind of question which 
prompted the Inauguration of third-class 
mail—a fill-in mail to be handled during 
slack periods. s 

Mr. Stans in his testimony put the problem 
this way: “The same pricing principle ex- 
plains why night letters are cheaper than day 
telegrams and why crushed rock is trans- 
ported by the railroads at lower rates than 
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machinery. 
I am glad Mr. Stans used the night-day 
analogy. Members of this Com- 
mittee will be interested to learn that the 
charge for a fifty-Word telegram at straight 
rates from Washington to San Francisco is 
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$3.45. The same fifty words at night rates, 
which received deferred service, cost only 
$1.30. It makes our 1-1/2¢ rate look very 
favorable in relation to the 3¢ first class rate. 
The only difference—and a significant one— 
is that the mailer himself does a lot of the 
work. 

It was Mr. Moss in 1953 who mentioned 
that gas rates are contracted for at prices 
based on peak and non-peak periods. Here 
again we have a good analogy. 

Why is it that movie house owners charge 
less for admission in the afternoon than at 
night? Their overhead for both periods is 
the same. Again we have the simple answer: 
It is better to attract some customers than 
none at all during slack periods. 

So too we find the National Theater charg- 
ing $5.50 for orchestra seats for a musical 
and $2.20 for the second balcony. 

There is a reverse to this principle often 
used by barbers. Barbers are flooded with 
adult customers on Saturday afternoons and 
evenings. At these times they do not want 
to handle the youngsters. Accordingly, they 
raise the price for minors during Saturdays. 
The children have plenty time to come in 
during the week when the barber is begging 
for customers. 

What has been the result of Congress’ 
creating the third class category of mail? 
One would never know it from the con- 
stant attacks made on third class mail, but 
this single decision by a wise Congress Nas 
had such favorable effects that today direct 
mail advertising stands as the second largest 
advertising medium in the United States, 
accounting for the sale of goods and services 
well beyond $15 billion. 

Yes, members of the committee, I said $15 
billion. Just kick that figure around a little 
bit. Compare it with the total production of 
oil in the United States, which, last year, 
amounted to 65 ½ billion. 

I remember 2 or 3 years ago visiting the 
Commerce Department with a friend. One 
of the division heads there was curious about 
direct mail. When I mentioned that our 
postage bill alone was $250 million annually 
and that the mailers spent well over one 
billion and half dollars just creating their 
advertising material, the Government em- 
ployee was astounded. He said, “Why we 
have no figures in the Commerce Depart- 
ment about this industry. Get something 
over to us.” We did. 

It seems to me that this committee would 
perform a real service if it would invite the 
comments of the Commerce Department re- 
garding this legislation. Since all testimony 
shows that 75 percent of the Post Office De- 
partment's revenue comes from businessmen, 
the Commerce Department's advice should be 
sought. 

There are those who sneer at advertising, 
those who believe that there is too much of 
it. I can make one comment in that regard 
and it is this—in America we can produce 
as much as we want of everything but it is 
not going to do us much good if we can’t 
prompt the public to buy it. We are all 
familiar with the plight of the Chrysler Corp. 
Just 2 short years ago. General Motors and 
Ford were gobbling up most of the car mar- 
ket. Chrysler retooled, restyled its cars, 
They went on an all-out advertising cam- 
paign. As à result, Chrysler is solidly back 
in the ranks of major automobile producers. 
I do not want to leave the impression that 
direct mall did the job. The colored ads in 
magazines; newspaper, radio, and television 
advertising did the major part, 

Well, you will ask, if everybody is so suc- 
cessful, why not a rate increase? There is 
the issue. There is the great responsibility. 
Therein lies the need for careful judgment. 
How delicate is the balance? You must ask. 
Third-class mail is unusual in another re- 
spect. It is the tool mainly of small busi- 
mess concerns, 
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There are 230,000 bulk permit holders. 
‘These firms are big business only in the ag- 
gregate. And the Lord knows, and this 
Congress knows that if the small-business 
man goes under there will be difficult days 
ahead. 

There will be a series of witnesses after me 
to tell you how this vital advertising sales 
tool is used. I urge you to give them the 
closest attention, 

In closing I should like to say that you, 
the Congress, have created a great and im- 
portant industry. Had the Congress of 1926 
imposed a 2-cent rate instead of 1 cent it 
might not have come into being. Wisdom 
prevailed, however, and the fruits of that 
congressional decision are evident. 

Because the fruits of congressional wisdom 
have been so abundant, I can sum up in a 
few words my views about that part of 
H. R. 9228 which provides for the creation 
of an independent ratemaking commission, 
There is a line in the Mikado which refers 
to playing the game with elliptical balls and 
aspiral cue, If Congress should ever divest 
itself of its constitutional job of setting 
postal policy and the establishment of postal 
rates, that is how the game will be played, 


Texas and the Cotton Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The maga- 
zine Texas Bankers’ Record for Febru- 
ary 1956 contained a very interesting 
article entitled “Cotton Farmers and 
Bankers Share Many a Common Prob- 
lem.” This article was an excerpt from a 
speech made before the meeting of the 
Fifth District Texas Bankers Associa- 
tion by Mr. Oliver Clift. Mr. Clift is the 
executive vice president of the Citizens 
National Bank of Waxahachie, Tex., lo- 
cated in my congressional district, the 
heart of the old historic cotton-pro- 
ducing area. = 

I think the article clearly demonstrates 
the problems of Texas in the cotton in- 
dustry and its interrelation with the 
banking industry in that area. 

COTTON FARMERS AND BANKERS SHARE MANY A 
COMMON PROBLEM 


(Excerpts from an address before meeting of 
Fifth District Texas Bankers Association, 
in Dallas, February 6, by O. E. Clift, 
executive vice president, Citizens National 
Bank, Waxahachie) 


In dealing with cotton farmers I have never 
found one of their problems that did not 
pertain to some banker. The banker has his 
investment in the outcome of the cotton 
farmer's operations; therefore, the cotton 
farmer's problems are the banker's problems, 
too. The sad part is many of the cotton 
farmer’s problems are those over which he 
has no control; such as, no rain, too much 
rain, hailstorms, sandstorms, late freezes, 
etc. For 20 years I managed 8,000 acres of 
cultivated farm land. These farms were 
rented to third and fourth tenants. Back 
when we rented the number of acres per 
team, 50 acres was consdered a one-team 
crop; 100 acres a two-team crop, ete. I have 
watched the farmers operate on a trial and 
error basis. After several years the farmer 
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would find by trying various crops on cer- 
tain parts of his land that one crop would 
do better than another. This was costly 
practice. I have seen farmers get in debt 
when cotton was 18 to 20 cents per po 
and repay that money when selling cotton 
for 5 to 8,cents per pound, on the same farm 
and with the same number of acres in cot- 
ton. Ido not know the answer. I have seen 
plowups, layouts, certificates, subsidies, 
parities, red cards, white cards, green 

and now alloted acres that bring us d 

to the shifting of acres from one part of the 
country to the other. (See table below.) 


Shifting of cotton acres, 1929-53 


Increase 
State 1929 1953 (+) or des 
crease (-) 
— — 
Texas . 18,229,000 | 9,568000 | —8 6. 08 
New Nexo 132, 000 323, 000 +19), 8 
Arizona... 227, 000 401, 000 $174, 0 
#48, 000 561, 000 4-213, 0 
319,000 | 1. 34%, 000 | +1, 020, 


Allotted acres by States 


1938 1956 
ron 197, 595 343, 640 
California 402, 472 782, 405 
New Mexico 112. 151 179, 378 
Cuor. See Ee 10, 019, 639 | 7, 410, 8 


..... —— ——.—— 


Now let's take from 1938 to 1956. This 
information is from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture release, Novem 
3. 1955, and USDA representative L. Beaty: 

This information brings out the fact 
Texas and the other older cotton-producins 
States are losing cotton acreage throug? 
USDA politics, and at the same time the 
Department is allowing new land from other 
States to be planted in cotton. This pro- 
cedure increases the stockpile cotton catty“ 
over, since in most cases these new la 
are in the irrigated districts and the yields 
are greater per acre. This does not make 
sense. 

The same thing has taken place within 
our own State in the blacklands of n 
central, central, and east Texas. The State 
committee has seen fit to allow shifting 
allotted acres to new western lands at the 
expense of the old cotton producing 
of the State. 

Our part of the State has been a one-croP 
area, cotton being the only money crop. 
whole economy was built around cotton. 
The biggest business in our country is cotto? 
farming, with a payroll of around $12 million 
a year. I have presented these facts to 
illustrate what is happening to the cotton 
farmer in our area. Take a farmer work! 
100 acres in cultivation. He is allowed t? 
plant in cotton the coming year 38 acres— 
average yield would be half a bale, but grant 
he will make 20 bales; he pays one- qu 
to the landlord leaving 15 bales for his 
Say the loan is 32 cents, that is $160 
bale, total, $2,400. His picking has 
$45 per bale; labor, gasoline, repairs, ete- 
$250. This small-cotton farmer is unable 
to qualify for a crop loan, He cannot show 
his banker how he can feed his family an 
have money left to repay even a small 
amount, taking for granted he makes a 
crop. 

The small cotton farmer faced with this 
problem has one of three courses: first, to 
take on a diversified program such as raising 
turkeys, chickens or feeding cattle; second, be 
can rent twice as much land to increase 
allotted cotton acres; third, to quit the farm. 


The banker has a big responsibility, 
also a big opportunity to render service to the 
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Cotton farmer. Every bank should have on 
its statt an agriculturist with banking expe- 
rience who is quallified to analyze the farm- 
er's operations, to determine and to work out 
a diversified program best suited to the man 
and take into consideration the type of farm 

Nd, Also, he should work with the local 
County agent and Soil Conservation Service 

encourage practices that will increase reve- 
nue for the farmer. Every bank should con- 
tribute to the Texas Research Foundation, 
Renner, Tex. This fine organization is doing 
& wonderful job and deserves support. The 
Cotton farmer problem will have to be worked 
dut by a closer relationship between banker 
und farmer and not by the United States 
Department of Agriculture nor in the Halls of 
Congress, 


Address by the Governor General of Cey- 
lon Broadcast on the Occasion of In- 
dependence Commemoration Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON, ADAM C. POWELL, IR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address: 


or Hts EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR-GEN- 
ERAL'S BROADCAST TO THE NATION ON INDE- 
rg COMMEMORATION DAY, FEBRUARY 4, 


her aht years ago. when Ceylon regained 
freedom, there were some who had 
ngering doubts about the reality of our 
üdependence. Iam sure that, by now, these 
have been fully dispelled. Just 2 
Months ago, our independence received the 
me ot international tion when Cey- 
to ok her rightful place in the United Na- 
tons Organization. But even before Cey- 
entered the portals of this world as- 
zembiy our international stature had been 
ars from year to year, Barely 2 years 
S ter the country regained her independence, 
ei toric meeting of Commonwealth For- 
tee Ministers was held in Ceylon. From 
is Meeting emerged the now-famous “Co- 
bo Plan, which has contributed so much 
the economic development of southern 
Asia, and which is so splendid an example 
international cooperation between coun- 
at widely differing levels of economic 
evelopment. Its extension for a further 
pe of 6 years was one of the most 
heartening international decisions of the last 
2 months, 
The Colombo plan aims at international 
do ration in the economie sphere. Much 
ider and wider in its concept was the plan 
Or political cooperation between the nations 
the Afro-Asian region, which emerged 
from the Conference of Asian Prime Minis- 
ts Convened in Colombo in April 1954 by 
Own Prime Minister. This plan, which 
& vague and distant dream in 1954, be- 
& reality when the first conference of 
TO-Asian nations was convened in Ban- 
dung last year. The tremendous importance 
Qf this conference has just begun to dawn 
On the world’s consciousness. Half the hu- 
race is on the move again. It is as H a 
Mighty giant has bestirred himself after 
centuries of repose. We in Ceylon have 
Played an important part in translating the 
eam of Afro-Asian cooperation into reality. 
e notable contribution which our prime 
Minister made at the Bandung Conference 
received worldwide acclaim. The part 
he has played and the contributions he has 
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made to the cause of Afro-Asian unity will 
forever be writ large in the pages of our is- 
land's story. 

While Ceylon’s prestige abroad has grown 
tremendously since she attained independ- 
ence, her internal development—economic 
and social—has not lagged far behind. In 
our agriculture and our industry alike, in our 
health and social services, we have made 
spectacular advances to whicht we can look 
back with legitimate pride and satisfaction. 

All over the island's dry zone, where for 
centuries wild animals have roamed undis- 
turbed in their jungle lairs, buzzing hives 
of activity have sprung up. Huge tractors 
are busily at work felling the mighty for- 
ests. In dozens of land development schemes 
all over the dry zone, thousands of neat 
little cottages are springing up—cottages to 
which peasant families from all over Ceylon 
will be moved to begin a new and brighter 
life. Gal Oya is already a household word 
throughout the length and breadth of Cey- 
lon. Less well known, perhaps, but collec- 
tively as important in the agricultural de- 
velopment of the island are the other major 
colonization schemes which, like Gal Oya, 
have been started after we achieved inde- 
pendence. Allal. Kantalai, Huruluwewa, 
Padawiya, and Vavunikulam are all major 
schemes begun in the last 8 years and now 
completed, or nearing completion. One 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of new 
land have been opened up under these major 
colonization schemes, over two-thirds of this 
total being paddy land under irrigated cul- 
tivation. The total lrrigable area under ma- 
jor irrigation schemes has increased by over 
60 percent—from about 170,000 acres to over 
280,000 acres. In other words, in 8 short 
years, the Government of Independent Cey- 
lon has brought two-thirds as much land 
under irrigated cultivation in the dry zone 
as was done in the previous 150 years. 


Food production constitutes one main 
strand in the pattern of Ceylon’s agricul- 
ture: The other main strand is, of course, 
the cultivation of plantation crops for ex- 
port. While the battle on the food front 
has forged steadily ahead, our great planta- 
tion industries have not stood still. Here, 
the tea industry has the brightest record. 
The island's production of tea has mounted 
steadily since independence, from 298 million 
pounds in 1948 to over 360 million pounds 
last year. This spectacular increase in so 
short a period has been achieved with no 
signifigant change in the area under cultiva- 
tion. When we recall how closely inter- 
twined Ceylon's trade and prosperity are 
with the fortunes of her tea industry, 
we realize how deep is the debt of grati- 
tude we owe to those who have maintained 
the efficiency of this industry and made 
the steady expansion of its production 
possible. Rubber and coconut have, un- 
fortunately, not registered a similar expan- 
sion, But their turn will soon come. Fifty 
thousand acres of worn-out rubber land have 
already been replanted with high-yielding 
clones under the Government-sponsored 
rubber rehabilitation program. A further 
100,000 acres will be replanted in the next 
4 years. When this area comes into bearing, 
Ceylon's total production of rubber will in- 
crease by nearly 50 percent. A parallel 
program for the development of the island's 
coconut industry has just been announced 
and will be brought into effect very shortly. 

While agricultural extension and improve- 
ment are Ceylon’s most pressing require- 
ments, no balanced development of her 
economy will be possible unless there is a 
simultaneous advance in the industrial field. 
Here, the leeway to be made up is much 
greater and the progress made since inde- 
pendence is perhaps less spectacular. But 
the foundations for the future development 
of our manufacturing industries have been 
well and truly lald. The essential pre- 
requisites of industrial advances are power, 
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capital, and technical skills. In each of these 
fields we have made notable advances. In 
1947, the year immediately preceding the 
attainment of independent, Ceylon's total 
production of electric power was barely 55 
million units. Last year it had increased to 
over three times this figure. The first stage 
of the Laxapana hydroelectric project was 
completed in 1951, and the second stage is al- 
ready well under way. To meet the two 
other requirements of industrial advance, the 
Ceylon government has recently set up two 
new organs. The Development Finance 
Corporation will remedy the serious short- 
age of finance capital for industrial develop- 
ment. The Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research will meet the pressing need 
for fuller technical knowledge regarding the 
potentialities of local industries, and supply 
the skills needed to adapt modern industrial 
techniques to local conditions. 

It will profit us little if we develop the 
country’s economic wealth, agricultural and 
industrial, while we neglect our vast human 
resources. Ceylon is not, and will not be, 
an unhappy land where wealth accumulates 
and men decay. Our welfare services, our 
health and education services in particular, 
are held out as models for the rest of Asia. 
The death rate, the infant mortality-rate, 
and the maternal mortality rate are uni- 
versally recognized as among the most sen- 
sitive indices of the general health and well- 
being of a people. These rates have all 
dropped by 30 percent or more in the 8 years 
since we attained independence. The death 
rate has dropped from over 14 per 1,000 in 
1947 to approximately 10 last year. Infant 
mortality has dropped from over a hundred 
to approximately 70, while maternal mor- 
tality has fallen cSrrespondingly, from al- 
most 8 to under 5 per 1,000 births, in the 
same period. These rates are now lower than 
those in any other Asian country, with the 
possible exception of Japan, and compare 
favorably with the rates prevailing in many 
advanced countries of the West. The prog- 
Tess made in the field of education, since 
independence, has been equally spectacular. 
We are spending today twice as much on edu- 
cation as we did in 1947, We have been able 
to accommodate in our schools 1,600,000 chil- 
dren. Increased attention is being given to 
& more practical approach in education, not 
only in the form of the acquirement of skills, 
but in the approach to the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

In the progress of any land, the position 
of its public finance is the controlling factor. 
In Ceylon, our finances have never been bet- 
ter. At the end of 1953 our net public debt 
stood at 993 million rupees. At the end of 
1955 it was 898 million rupees. In December 
1953 Government had to pay 2.48 percent on 
3-month treasury bills: but in December 
1955, Government was able to borrow at .75 
percent. At the end of 1953 the external 
assets of Ceylon were 607 million rupees and 
at the end of 1955 they were 1,154 million 
rupees. There is no inflation in Ceylon. 
Consumer goods are in plentiful supply. 

I have given you these facts to prove that 
the overall picture is most encouraging. 
The carefully conceived 6-year plan has 
started auspiciously, but the final picture 
will be bright only if everyone in the nation 
does his best to produce the desired results. 
It is necessary that those responsible for the 
execution of the 6-year plan should realize 
that in a democratic country like ours, it 
is not a question of being ordered to do 
something, but of carrying out a task, will- 
ingly. as a duty and a pleasure. I appeal 
to every member of the public service to 
give of his best as a demonstration to the 
people whom they serve, and to the world, 
that our love of country can take a very 
practical form. The great tasks which lie 
before us cannot be brought to fruition ex- 
cept through this single-minded devotion to 
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whatever type of work each one of us is 
called upon to perform. 

I have been repeatedly appealing during 
the last 18 months for continued and in- 
creased financial support to the various vol- 
untary and religious organizations that 
daily minister to the underprivileged in this 
land. In this connection the people of 
Ceylon will never forget the magnificent gift 
by our Prime Minister, to the underprivi- 
leged orphans of Ceylon, of his grand 
Kandawala residence, with its housing estate 
of 100 acres, with 25 beautiful bungalows 
already on it. There are many corporations, 
and individuals, in Ceylon, who can well 
afford to emulate our Prime Minister's 
example. 

The leadership of a country is in the hands 
of one or a few individuals. These provide 
the inspiring example and given the direc- 
tion in which to advance. The responsi- 
bility of implementing this leadership, how- 
ever, belong to all grades of the peoples of 
Ceylon—to every home—and in the final 
analysis to every single individual. It is to 
them I make my submission today. There 
has never been in the long history of this 
land a period when the oportunities for a 
real advance in the happiness of our people 
have been greater, or more real. It must 
never be said of any of us that, in such a 
period, by failure to put first things first, 
by disunity, by overemphasis of matters that 
are not fundamental, by exaggerated fears 
and baseless suspicions in regard to each 
other, we have lost opportunities of great 
service to our country. I firmly believe that 
the ties that unite us as a nation will in 
the end prove stronger than the differences 
which divide us. I wish independent Ceylon 
and her peoples another year of great 
happiness. 


Israel’s Eighth Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join with my distinguished 
colleagues and say a word with regard 
to the observation of the eighth anni- 
versary of the State of Israel. I am un- 
able to say “happy birthday” for this 
is not a happy day for the little democ- 
racy which is surrounded on all sides 
by hostile, aggressive, and threatening 
neighbors. 

I wonder how long the State of Israel 
will have to stand on guard. I wonder 
for what period of time she will have to 
continue to spend practically all of her 
substance on armament and a military 
establishment. This is the state which 
cheerfully burdened itself with a pro- 
gram of immigration for distressed and 
homeless people and sought to work out 
an economy amidst most inhosptiable 
surroundings. From a harsh, cruel, and 
unyielding desert of sand, Israel’s people 
have brought forth a citrus industry. 
They have worked the farms so that now 
her people are self-sufficient insofar as 
vegetables are concerned. 

Israel has worked and has accom- 
plished much to educate and give med- 
ical ministrations to the people of the 
Middle East. She has given dignity and 
self-respect to people who have hereto- 
fore despaired of any further whatso- 
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ever. All the while she has had to stand 
guard. Farming, with a rifile ready at 
hand, Teaching children with a look- 
out on the hill. Nursing the sick with 
an armed. guard on the roof of the 
hospital. 

Israel has endeavored and succeeded 
in making a great humanitarian contri- 
bution to a benighted and backward part 
of the world. She is entitled to a happier 
birthday than the one she celebrates 
today. 

I wish merely to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that if Israel's requests for defensive 
arms are granted by this country, Israel 
will have a happy birthday because war 
will be averted. There will be no confla- 
gration in the Middle East with the fear- 
some possibility of its spreading through- 
out the world. Stability will take the 
place of impending chaos. There will 
be no need for foreign intervention. And 
I must here repeat, Israel is not asking 
that the United States send its soldiers 
to fight her battle. Israel wants to de- 
fend itself, or better yet, ward off and 
avert Nasser’s threatened aggression. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles, you, gentlemen, can make this 
a happy birthday for Israel, and at the 
same time, you can serve the cause of 
world peace, democracy, and fair play. 
As Winston Churchill has recently put 
it, you can discharge an obligation which 
this country owes to the democracy of 
Israel as a matter of honor. 


The Need for the Housing Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, there seems to be an effort in 
progress to make political capital of the 
fact that a group of women will gather 
in Washington next week to exercise the 
important force of public opinion about 
consumer preferences in homes. 

Mr. Albert M. Cole, Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
recently asked the women of the United 
States to tell him what type of home they 
as homemakers would like to live in. 
From some 3,000 replies, he chose about 
100 that seemed to show the keenest in- 
terest, the most insight into this problem 
and the most fruitful ideas. With some 
regard to geographical location, 100 
women were invited to attend the Hous- 
ing Conference that will meet in the Na- 
tion’s Capital on April 23, 24, and 25. 

It is an example of truly representa- 
tive government that the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency should draw upon 
the collective knowledge and wishes of 
women in the home to help the Agency 
in its necessary functions. Mr. Cole’s 
Agency has, among other functions, su- 
pervision of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. The statutes and regula- 
tions governing the FHA require that in 
the insurance of mortgages in its regu- 
lar and most often used programs it 
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should consider the economic soundness 
of the dwelling with relation to the 
housing market. Homes that do not 
meet modern standards and tastes are 
not economically sound. Who can be 
more helpful-than a panel of 100 women 
who have demonstrated their interest in 
this matter, and who represent all seg- 
ments of our diversified Nation? 

As a Member of Congress who has 
sponsored and supported housing legis- 
lation in the past several years, I object 
to those who say it is silly and useless 
to ask for this very pertinent informa- 
tion from homemakers. I would remind 
those who question the need for wom- 
en's opinions that the latest figures 
available to me show that women hold 
40 percent of the titles of America's 30 
million homes and that they pay 40 per- 
cent of all property taxes. It is general- 
ly agreed by those who have made stud- 
ies of home buying habits of the Ameri- 
can people that women are in the main 
the final arbiters about whether 4 
home should be purchased and—oncé 
bought—what should go into it. 

It has been contended also that the 
recent publication of a book entitled 
“What People Want When They Buy a 
House,” makes this Housing Congress 
unnecessary. In checking the facts Í 
learn that although this volume was 
published last year, it was based upon 
a sample survey made 6 years ago. The 
Agency tells me that there was no money 
available to provide for the publication 
of the book in the time intervening. The 
book, I am informed, is an excellent 
study, but reflects none of the modern 
developments in housing, nor does it give 
the woman's point of view which is 50 
important to sound home building. 

Those who have the greatest stake in 
adequate homes for America’s families 
are strongly endorsing the aims of this 
Housing Conference. Supporters include 
the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, the National Association 
of Home Builders and the American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

I would like to add my congratulations 
to Mr. Cole for originating this project 
that will attempt to improve homes by 
going to the people most directly con- 
cerned; the women of America. 


Letter From Dr. Frank S. Wong, President, 
the American University Club of Hong 
Kong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under-pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include a letter which I have just 
received from Dr. Frank S. Wong, presi- 
dent, the American University Club of 
Hong Kong. Doctor Wong’s correspond- 
ence emphasizes the importance of 
trade to the Communists, and he 
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also emphasizes that it is imperative 
that the United States not relax its op- 
Position to trade with the Communists, 
He says that supplies such as machinery, 
gasoline, diesel oil, and various metals 
are being smuggled into the mainland 
of China where they are exchanged for 
Narcotics. He also stresses the effect 
with which the Communists are using 
beguiling smiles, and he explains how 
Stage and screen and press are employed 
as media through and by which the in- 
Sidious propaganda of communism is 
being disseminated and spread. I com- 
Mend Doctor Wong's letter to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CLUB 
or Hong Kona, 
April 7, 1956. 
Hon. Roser C. BYRD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Bran: I must apologize for my 
long delay in answering your kind letter of 
February 22, 1956. I had a recurrence of 
rheumatism in my limbs and attended to the 
Sickness of my life. We are now much bet- 

+ 80 I am able to write you. I am now 

Ving you some news and views about the 
situation in this part of the world. 

The embargoes against Red China are hit- 
ting the Communists hard. The scarcity of 
Materials can be seen 8 . 

The 5-year plan especially that re- 
lating to heavy industries suffers delay owing 
to the lack of capital goods. 

The Communists are doing everything to 
defeat the embargoes by proposing a resump- 

of through train service between Hong 
Kong and Canton and direct sailings of ships 
tween these two . If such transporta- 
tion facilities were available, considerable 
Strategic goods in large quantities could be 
moved up to Communist China. This would 
mean that its war preparations and plans will 
completed sooner and cost less. 

At present small quantities of much needed 

Supplies such as machinery and automobile 
parts, metals, gasoline, kerosene, and 
diesel oll are smuggled into the Communist 
Mainland via Shea Kou (meaning snake 
mouth), a coastal village in Kwangtung 
vince about 25 miles northeast of Hong 
ng. They are paid in farm products or 
With narcotic drugs, which are cheap in Red 
and sold at high profits outside of it. 
prices of the smuggled goods at Shea 
are generally 50 percent higher than 
those in Hong Kong, but machinery like cer- 
tain generators which is priced here at 
60.000 each is paid HK8270,000 by the 
Canton authorities in Canton. The price of 
à motion picture sound reproduction ma- 
Chine is HK830,000, here but is sold at 
HK6120,000 in Canton. small objects could 
flit through the eyes of the preventive serv- 
„ but the heavier objects draw attention 
and are therefore more costly. 

What I say here is a cross section of the 
Violations of the embargo. There are ship- 
ments direct by vessels to Communist ports 
Such as Foochow, Chuanchow, Shanghal, 
Tsingtao, Tientsin, etc. 

More serious is the smiling offensive 
launched by the Reds with newsmen and 
Players on the stage and screen, intellectuals 
and merchants as targets. The primary aim 
ls to lessen their anti-Communist stand. 
Later on the victims will be forced to play 
Communist tunes. Newspapermen and writ- 
ers are asked to write for the four local Com- 
Munist publications or given outright sub- 
Sidies, while workers receive aid in food- 
Stuffs, schooling for their children, and 
Medical attendance in case of need. 

I want to draw you and your colleagues’ 
attention to the imminent resumption of 
through train and direct sailing service, as 
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it will enable heavy goods to get into Canton 
at quicker, cheaper, and convenient means. 
Unless democratic nations exert diplomatic 
pressure to prevent such new transportation 
facilities this plan will be materialized some- 
time this summer. 

At the same time the United States Gov- 
ernment should give more ships and planes 
to the National Government in Formosa to 
enforce the closing of Communist ports. 
This would block the continuous shipments 
of rubber, fuel oil, metals and other stra- 
tegic goods consigned from Europe and 
points in southeast Asia to Red China. 

One way to raise money to finance the 
purchase of smuggled goods and the smile 
offensive is to allow the Chinese in Hong 
Kong to visit their relatives and friends in 
China without the necessity of waiting for 
months for entry permits. Since last Oc- 
tober, about 120,000 residents have visited 
their native districts in Kwangtung prov- 
ince. Each spent an equivalent of US$25 
to US$40. Hence the Reds are netting an 
equivalent of about US$3,500,000. 

Neither the United States nor Taiwan has 
any plan to check the Communist inroads 
in Hong Kong. I understand the United 
States Information Service has no resources 
or plans to cope with this Red offensive. I 
believe Washington should appropriate 
money—not necessarily large sums—to 
checkmate the Communist move and to go 
on the offensive. Some of the counter- 
measures may be best done by Chinese as 
if they were on their own, otherwise any 
trace of American participation would de- 
feat its purpose. 

I could glve some concrete ideas on how 
to debunk the Red smiles as I am watching 
their maneuvers and methods, This matter 
is becoming more serious. Unless the United 
States is taking steps to stem the Commu- 
nist tidé in time, the entire world will be 
overwhelmed. 

I shall be very glad to hear from you again 
and to know what is the reactions of the 
American people and Government toward 
this new and powerful menace. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK S. WONG. 


Independence of the Ukraine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the just 
cause of the independence of Ukraine, 
the largest captive non-Russian nation 
in the slave half of Europe, is well known 
to most Members of Congress. In the 
recent celebration of the 38th anniver- 
sary of Ukrainian independence numer- 
ous Congressmen and Senators paid trib- 
‘ute to the undying patriotism of the 
Ukrainian people and their stubborn 
resistance to Russian Communist dom- 
ination. In many States and cities offiy 
cial observances of this occasion were 
held. In both the House and Senate in- 
vocations were given by representative 
“Ukrainian clerics, and in this city a most 
outstanding banquet was held on the 
occasion, which many Members, Sena- 
tors, and representatives of the execu- 
tive departments, as well as other dis- 
tinguished guests, attended. 

The State of Pennsylvania proudly 
participated in these nationwide obser- 
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vances. I have received from Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, professor of Soviet econom- 
ics at the graduate school of George- 
town University and also national chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, a short address deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Roy E. Furman, 
Lieutenant Governor of Pennsylvania, 
commemorating Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day at McKees Rocks, Pa. This 
address clearly expresses the feelings 
and sentiments of the people of Penn- 
Sylvania toward the people of Ukraine 
in their courageous struggle for na- 
tional independence and free govern- 
ment. I request that Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Furman's address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

ADDRESS or Roy E. FURMAN, LIEUTENANT GOV- 
ERNOR OP PENNSYLVANIA, AT UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE Day CELEBRATION HELD BY 
PITTSBURGHERS IN Mekrxs Rocks, Pa. 

It is befitting the people of the State of 
Pennsylvania to join today with the many 
other loyal Americans of Ukrainian descent 
in commemorating Ukrainian independence 
and in expressing sympathy and hope for the 
liberation of the people of Ukrainia; for 
Pennsylvania, more specifically Philadelphia, 
is the cradle of American independence. 
Furthermore, it is in the very nature of us 
Americans to sympathize with and encourage 
all nations in their aspiration and struggle 
for freedom and independence. 

Unfortunately, today we find Ukrainia 
without her independence. Today there are 
no four freedoms for her—the freedoms for 
which the true democracies of the world 
struggled so long and so patiently during the 
last war. Instead, we read with distress of 
mass deportations of Ukrainians, of arrests 
in the night, of swift trials, of executions, 
of suppression of both the Catholic and Or- 
thodox Churches, and of the other tragic 
symptoms of systematic extermination. 
These unhappy events can give us little cause 
for rejoicing on a day which commemorates 
a country's Independence—an independence 
embezzled by Russian treachery and betrayal. 

The cause of Ukrainian independence must 
be supportéd by our country, because it is 
based upon principles of representative gov- 
ernment. The peoples of Europe who respect 
these principles and ideals should be given 
the opportunity to embrace them and shape 
their own way of life and choose their own 
form of government. Let us, at the very 
least, lend strong moral courage to those who 
through ties of family, friendship, and tradi- 
tion, look to us as a powerful stronghold of 
moral and civil liberty, for a word of en- 
couragement and hope in these troubled 
times. If we revere our American tradi- 
tions, Our country must take the moral lead- 
ership which is ours by virtue of our strength 
and moral heritage. We must work toward 
the goal of a world in which free govern- 
ments are freely chosen by free men. 

This is a moral ideal, but it is an ideal 
which will make for the greatest security 
for our country. 

To be sure, the world outlook at the pres- 
ent time is not a happy one and the objec- 
tives of freedom and independence for all 
peoples may seen sometimes remote and 
elusive. But we Americans are gratified to 
know that the Ukrainian people continue to 
struggle for independence, for in reality, they 
constitute America's first line of defense. As 
long as Ukrainians and other East European 
peoples resist communism, russification, and 
consolidation, so long will Russia hesitate 
to start a major war. So I urge all Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent, who would help 
to bring freedom and independence to their 
friends and kindred in Ukraine, to be of 
strong heart, firm in their purpose, patient in 
their determination, and unyielding in their 
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endeavor. I urge you to make known to the 
world the present sufferings of the Ukrainian 
people and their just and sacred efforts in 
the struggle for freedom. Today more than 
ever before when the fate of world civiliza- 
tion is at stake, we need organizations whose 
faith in the principles of freedom and justice 
inspire and encourage those who are still 
fighting for freedom. 

America has profited from the fact that 
people from many lands have contributed 
to her strength, And we Americans, regard- 
less of where our forefathers came from, 
should not hesitate to observe the signifi- 
cant anniversaries in the history of the peo- 
ple who have made our country what it ts, 
The Ukrainian people, like other Slav peo- 
ples, brought to America love of freedom 
and devotion to God. And it is good that 
this is so, because America now faces stern 
challenges which will test to the utmost the 
character of her people. It is my sincere 
hope that the principles of liberty and jus- 
tice, which are basic to both the American 
and Ukrainian character, will triumph, and 
that future Ukranian Independence Days will 
be occasions for happier celebrations. 


Retirement of George P. Teel as Personnel 
Manager 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Tamaqua (Pa.) Evening 
Courier which pays tribute to Mr. George 
P. Teel on the occasion of his retire- 
ment, effective April 1, as personnel 
manager of the Atlas Co.'s Rey- 
nolds plant. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Teel was 
held in high esteem by both union rep- 
resentatives and representatives of man- 
agement, which is an ideal situation. He 
has retired to White Haven, Pa., which 
is located in my district, and I wish hiii 
a long and happy retirement. 

The editorial follows: 

A HICH TRIBUTE 


The farewell party given by the joint ne- 
gotiating committee of the District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Union of 
the Atlas Powder Co. for Mr. George P. Teel, 
who is retiring as personnel manager, is not 
only unique but is a high tribute to Mr. Teel 
and to the members of the union committee. 

Seldom does any union honor or recognize 
a management representative and the fact 
that it has been done in this instance be- 
speaks well of the cordial relations among 
the negotiators on both sides of the issue. 

It is particularly pleasing to the Tamaqua 

area because it offers one more proof to the 
skeptical that labor-management relations 
can be of the best in our area and discredits 
those who consider this a troublesome area 
insofar as employer-employee relations are 
concerned, 

Every credit must be given to the Atlas 
local unions for displaying their respect for 
a man on the management side of the firm. 
They have thus demonstrated that above all 
else and despite differences of opinion, they 

that we are all neighbors and 
neighborliness goes a long way to make good 
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Our congratulations to Mr. Teel on his 
long period of successful service to the 
Atlac Co. and to the Atlas firm for having 
such a man as Mr. Teel on their staff. 

And congratulations to the union com- 
mittee for their broadmindedness and the 
fine neighborly spirit in which they have 
recognized the true American way of life. 


No Time To Relax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., which should 
be commended for its straightforward 
remarks in the issue of Saturday, April 
14, 1956. It should have the thoughtful 
and studious attention of all Americans 
seeking to keep this Nation fully pre- 
pared to defend its freedom and liberty: 

No Traun To RELAX 

It should be carefully observed that while 
the present Kremlin rulers are busy reviling 
Josef Stalin and all his works, they still are 
dedicating themselves wholly to Leninism 
as the basic Russian Communist faith. 

This is the key fact underlying the be- 
havior of Soviet leaders today. For, in the 
view of experts who know Russians well, 
there is no fundamental difference in pur- 
pose between Stalinism and Leninism. 

Stalinism was crude, brutal in the extreme, 
blunt, and unsubtle. But the record shows 
plainly that Leninism has been no less ruth- 
less and cruel, though not so obvious in the 
applications of tyranny. ; 

And with both forms of totalitarianism 
the great and unchanging goal has been 
world conquest. 

In other words, the objectives of the So- 
viet regime have been basically the same 
from the moment the Communists came to 
power until now. Only, in some periods the 
ugly face has appeared undisguised, and at 
others it has been deceptively masked. 

Currently we are in one of the latter 
periods, with Russian chieftains striving 
hard to put an attractive countenance on 
their single-minded efforts to seize the globe. 

Unhappily, at such times they always seem 
able to count upon the gullible assistance of 
many intellectuals in Europe and elsewhere. 
No matter how often the mask is torn away, 
once the Kremlin has put it back in place 
these groups show a puzzling readiness to 
accept it as the true face of Soviet commu- 
nism. 

Unluckily, too, many others in the free 

world, given a freshly prettified and per- 
fumed image of communism, show a dis- 
heartening tendency to push the ugly reality 
into the back of their minds. Thus falsely 
reassured, they seize the cheerful interlude 
to relax and let down their guard, 
It is at these very moments when the 
Communist menace is perhaps most remote 
to many millions, that it is in fact most 
dangerous, 

Today, while the Kremlin smiles, sends 
out good-will emissaries, and tries to dis- 
avow Stalin as an ogre, Soviet communism 
is pressing hard its already great advantages 
in the Par East, is fomenting trouble in the 
explosive Middle East, and is endeavoring to 
win Europe by economic devices and the 
quiet warfare of “political cooperation.” 
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No one should be fooled. The Soviet Union 
is having altogether too much success with 
its newest and in some ways boldest mas- 
querade. We have little to cheer about as 
we survey the state of our free-world friends. 
We have no reason whatsoever to let down 
our guard. 

Aid on an effective scale still must go to 
those who can be helped to help themselves. 
Our military alliances must be kept intact 
and reinforced. And we must push ahead in 
the forefront of military science, knowing 
that our safety and the free world’s depend 
largely upon our having at all times a com- 
mand of force so superior that the Com- 
munists dare not ever translate their drive 
for conquest into annihilating war. 


President Eisenhower’s Speech, April 17, 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Daily News of this afternoon is most 
Significant and appropriate in terms of 
the action taken by the House today in 
sustaining President Eisenhower's forth- 
right and courageous veto of the farm 
bill. It is clear already that the over- 
whelming majority of Americans, irres- 
pective of party affiliation, and, to a con- 
siderable degree, regardless of their per- 
sonal opinion of the wisdom of the farm 
bill, respect and admire the President 
for the action he has taken in this in- 
stance, which was entirely characteris- 
tic of his entire conduct of the office of 
the Presidency. 

The editorial is as follows: 

President Eisenhower kicked off his cam- 
paign for re-election last night with a speech 
to the Republican National Committee here 
in Washington. 

It was billed as a strictly political speech— 
but it was not much of that in the usual 
sense. It was more a reiteration of the 
man's philosophy, 

Basically, it is the philosophy on which 
this country was built, a philosophy which 
glories the individual and affords him the 
utmost in liberty and opportunity. It is a 
philosophy which rejects the theory of a 
paternalistic, ali-knowing, all-doing Gov- 
ernment. 

In the more than 3 years the Eisenhower 
administration has been in office, it has not 
always been so clearcut in the practice of 
this philosophy as the President was in his 
1952 campaign speeches. And as Ike re- 
stated it last night. 

But the trend of preceding years, which 
Was rushing the country headiong toward 
the welfare state, on a Papa-knows-best- 
and-does-best basis, has been checked and 
in some respects reversed. 

Here then is an issue which surely can 
be put to the test in the coming campaign. 
Those now in the running as possible op- 
ponents of Mr. Eisenhower all, in slightly 
varying degree, are advocates of the ever- 
expanding government. 

Despite some of the performances of the 
Eisenhower administration, we think Iike 
passionately believes in the principles of self- 
reliance, competitive enterprises, restrained 
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government and administration based on the 
general good rather than the influence of 
Pressure blocs. 

We think American people are ripe for a 
decision on this issue. We can go to bat 
on it in 1956. 


Fresno County, Calif., Celebrates Its Cen- 
tennial and 100 Years of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I am honored 
to rise on the floor of this House today 
as the Representative whose district in- 
Cludes Fresno County, Calif., to call the 
attention of the Members to a most sig- 
Nificant event in the history of that 
County. 

Tomorrow will mark the 100th anni- 
Versary of the enactment on April 19, 
1856 by the legislature of the State of 
California of an act creating Fresno 
County, All this week the people of the 
County are celebrating this event and 
are pausing to pay tribute to the pio- 
neers whose vision and courage, hard 
Work and sacrifice, have contributed to 
the county's foremost position in our 
Country. I am most happy to add my 
Word to theirs and to ask that the Mem- 
bers join with me in marking this hun- 
dredth anniversary and recognizing its 
importance to the San Joaquin Valley. 
the State of California, and the Nation. 

people of Fresno County are 
Tightly. proud that their industry, vision, 
and hard work have carved an agricul- 
J empire out of semi-desert and have 
Won for the county for at least the past 
Seven years an official classification as 
the richest county of the Nation in value 
of agricultural production. 

Land that once was arid and non- 
Productive today nurtures the roots of 
farm crops valued at more than $300 
Million annually and forms the founda- 
tion for the steel and concrete and 
homes of 15 thriving, growing cities. 

bounty of this 5.985 square miles 
ot area comes from its fertile farm lands, 
its beautiful and valuable forests and 
its mineral-producing formations. 

The key that opened the door to this 
Phenomenal growth was water—water 
in the hands of farmers willing to couple 
their toil with a farsighted realization 
of the possibilities for making Fresno 
County a modern Garden of Eden. 

From a sparsely cultivated, dry farm- 
ing economy, with limited cattle and 
Sheep raising, these farmers have suc- 
cessfully progressed through one-crop 
dependency on grapes and raisins to to- 
day’s versatile production of some 86 dif- 
ferent species of field, horticultural and 
Seed crops. The 1954 total crop value 
represents an increase of almost 10 times 
the value of crops raised in the county 
in 1935, while acreage planted has in- 
Creased from 450,000 to 1,329,210 in 1954, 

In addition to its agricultural produc- 
tion, Fresno County is noted for its beau- 
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tiful forests which provide both valuable 
timber and recreation for thousands of 
people, including visitors from all parts 
of the world who enjoy with us the scenic 
grandeur of the Sierra Nevada and its 
great national parks. 

Concentrated in the county’s western 
area is some $116 million in annual pro- 
duction of minerals such as natural gas, 
petroleum, and quicksilver, while the 
mountains to the east are mined for 
tungsten, gold, silver, and other minerals. 

Its great attraction of climate and lo- 
cation have resulted in a constantly in- 
creasing industrial growth for Fresno 
County. Twenty years ago there were 
only 4,000 manufacturing employees in 
the county, while in 1954, 14,600 workers 
in industrial plants earned more than 
$94 million. f 

Fresno City, seat of the county, is the 
trading center and metropolis for the 
entire central section of the San Joaquin 
Valley, and is growing by leaps and 
bounds. A recent census disclosed more 
than 200,000 persons in this metropolitan 


area. 

From its small beginnings as a sleepy 
frontier community a hundred years ago, 
Fresno County has achieved miracles of 
development and it can confidently look 
forward to equal miracles of progress in 
the future, which I know all of us want 
to see directed toward greater happiness, 
stability and finer achievements for all 
of the people of this great county. To- 
morrow I am flying out to join with the 
people of my county in their centennial 
celebration and from the expressions of 
many of the Members here, I know that 
I can take with me the congratulations 
and best wishes of this House to the peo- 
ple of Fresno County. 


How Surplus Watches Were Handled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter written by an Iowa farmer 
and published in a recent issue of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
throws an interesting sidelight on how 
military men take care of surpluses and, 
incidentally, protect industry: 

To the EDITOR: 

During World War II. I was stationed in 
Europe. And after the conclusion of hos- 
tilities, I had reason to visit the large Army 
Air Corps supply depot located at Burton- 
wood, England. 

There, I saw an amazing sight. In one of 
the larger hangars, I witnessed the destruc- 
tion of hundreds of pilots’ and navigators’ 
watches. The watches were laid out on mess 
tables by the hundreds, And two privates 
were systematically smashing them in the 
face with hammers while a second lieuten- 
ant checked them off, by the numbers, on a 
clip board. . 

Those watches were manufactured by El- 
gin, Bulova, and Waltham, and were con- 
tracted for by the Government—with the 
promise that they would never be brought 
back to depress the manufacturers’ future 
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production and prices. The entire Nation, 
therefore, bore part of the cost of over- 
production. 

Under flexible price supports, the farmers 
and the farm communities alone will stand 
the cost of reducing the wartime surpluscs 
that rightly should be divided among all the 
taxpayers. 

Punishing the farmers through lower and 
lower prices will only add to our surpluses, 
Farmers will be forced to work harder and 
do a better job of management in an attempt 
to make a living. When a farmer does fall 
by the wayside, his farm will be taken over 
by a more efficient man who has survived 
thus far, and who will produce more on the 
same land and therefore add to the problem. 

Darran L. ROBERTS. 

Hanni County, Iowa. 


World Trade: Highway to World Peace 
and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today, with pride and high hopes, in- 
troduced a joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign countries to partici- 
pate in the United States World Trade 
Fair to be held at the New York City 
Coliseum from April 14 to April 27, 1957. 
The personal satisfaction and pleasure I 
have in offering this resolution is two- 
fold: I am honored to take this small 
part in the World Trade Fair for it 
is a step toward better international 
understanding, economic advancement 
and good will; and because the New York 
Coliseum is part of a vast new develop- 
ment in my district on Manhattan's west 
side: From the Coliseum at 58th Street, 
north to the Lincoln Square dramatic 
arts center, we are witnessing a vast re- 
building and redevelopment of a too 
long neglected area. As a result, the 
entire west side is being revitalized. The 
city of New York, the State and the Na 
tion will benefit immeasurably. J 

The United States World Trade Fair 
will bolster and encourage the economies 
of our friends throughout the world. 

The fair will be one of the first of 
important events to be held in the coli- 
seum, and rightly so. It will be the most 
comprehensive of its kind ever to be held 
in the United States. Foreign nations 
will be given an opportunity to exhibit 
their products together under one roof, 
to offer them for sale to the buyers from 
all of North and South America at our 
principal port and the hub of our mer- 
chandising and marketing industry: 
New York City. 

The well being of all of us depends 
upon the ability of each to produce prod- 
ucts, goods or services which others need. 
Without trade we wither and die. 

At the close of World War II we rec- 
ognized this and in an effort to restore 
the devastated lands we established the 
Truman and Marshall plans. Point 4 aid 
enabled millions of people throughout the 
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world to start rebuilding. It is now as 
it has always been, the policy of the 
United States to assist others to achieve 
greater prosperity for themselves 
through freedom and trade. This is a 
continuing policy. The dole, the hand- 
out is no part of it. Necessity has at 
times required such measures, both at 
home and abroad, but it is a well known 
fact of life that a policy based on hand- 
outs is bankrupt and debilitating; the 
giver does not like it; the receiver de- 
tests it and in time comes to despise the 
benefactor. We all know this truth. 

It is the same in international life as 
it is in family life. The brother-in-law 
who needs and gets monetary assistance 
to overcome temporary financial diffi- 
culties does not resent the help at first. 
But as it goes on, if he continues to accept 
a weekly gift, he begins to lose self-con- 
fidence and self-respect. The giver 
meanwhile deplores the lack of initia- 
tive he sees. How much better it is to 
help him find a job so that he might 
earn his own way. Then the formerly 
dependent in-law becomes a productive, 
happy, and proud member of the family. 

The United States World Trade Fair 
presents a unique opportunity. At the 
Coliseum businessmen of all nations will 
assemble in the most modern exhibition 
hall in the world. Each will demon- 
strate what he produces and offer it for 
sale, proving again what we all know: 
Every dollar earned in trade is worth 
hundreds in aid. 

The cold war is now being waged in 
the economic arena. I stressed this fact 
last June when we considered the for- 
eign-aid bill. Russia has for the time 
forsaken bluster and force. Now she re- 
sorts to guile and economic penetration. 

Russia is in reality trying to play our 
game. Let them play, for we will tri- 
umph. By a positive, continuing pro- 
gram in keeping with our historic aims, 
we can and shall help others to help 
themselves and to eliminate want and 
fear, disease and hunger, war and pov- 
erty. 

The United States World Trade Fair 
is a tangible demonstration of our desire 
to work with and help peoples in all na- 
tions, through free and competitive en- 
terprise. World trade, the mutual ex- 
change in an international market place 
of goods and services, of arts, crafts, 
cultural and scientic ideas and advances 
is the high road to world peace and world 
prosperity. No greater goal can be de- 
sired. This is our aim, 

On the other hand, pure or prepon- 
derantly military alliances, as history 
has demonstrated time and again, are 
highly perishable. 

Economic ties are ties of strength and 
solidarity when based upon an aware- 
ness of common goals and common 
hopes and will result in the creation 
throughout the free world of indestruc- 
tible alliances, freely and openly made, 
desired by all and impervious to Com- 
munist threats or guile. 

Let us then join together, here and 
with our friends abroad, to stride for- 
ward with determination, and with hope 
and strength, confident in the knowl- 
edge that through efforts such as this 
trade fair, part of a continuing, morally 
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forceful and responsible program of in- 
ternational trade, we shall as partners 
in the free world achieve that ultimate 
goal: peace, prosperity, and freedom. 


Parity Prices and Farm Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
I received from Robert M. Harris, of New 
York, as well as a letter I received from 
a farmer in Lisbon, N. Dak., dealing 
with the farm problem, enclosed with 
which was a notice of an auction sale. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram, letter, and auction sale notice 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Patm Brack, FLA., April 16, 1956. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Congratulations on the good fight you 
made for parity prices for the farmer and 
agriculture. I supported President Eisen- 
hower in the 1952 election. May I suggest 
you bring to the President's attention that 
in the 1952 campaign the President stated 
the farmers were entitled not to 90 percent 
of parity but 100 percent. The farmers and 
rural population are the backbone of our 
country also the Republican Party and it is 
imperative that prompt action be taken to 
restore parity prices otherwise the Republi- 
can Party is certain to lose the November 
election. This can be quickly avoided by 
stockpiling one-half of our God-given sur- 
pluses that are our best weapon against com- 
bating world communism properly adminis- 
tered and selling the other one-half equally 
monthly over a period of years on long-term 
credits to friendly non-Communist coun- 
tries. The selling must not be left at the 
discretion of any governmental agency as 
this will depress prices. In substantiation 
of the foregoing will you please read the 
U. S. News & World Report issue of April 13 
on the analysis of the recent Wisconsin 
primary election and also their issue of 
April 13 on President Eisenhower's campaign 
promises, 

Best wishes. 

: ROBERT M. Harzts. 

Forest HILLS, N. Y. 

2 Lisson, N. Dax., April 16, 1956. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Can you do anything to get 
that organization, the FHA to be somewhat 
reasonable in their dealings with these small 
farmers who have been hit by bad weather 
and rust the past 3 years. They are termed 
“disaster loans,” and that is exactly what 
they are proving out to be. The Govern- 
ment has to have their money even if it 
works actual hardship on the family in- 
volved. I don't believe that is right or in 
any way reasonable. 

I didn’t ask you to pursue my case any 
further as it was too late to save me then 
and if I cause the FHA any trouble they will 
surely find some way to hang me for mis- 
use of Government money or some darn 
thing. z 
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You can congratulate Mr. Eisenhower and 
Mr. Benson on the wonderful job they are 
doing on the little farmer in this section 
of the country. 

Between the administration’s farm policy 
and the FHA regulations, I'm whipped. I'm 
selling out Friday the 20th in the hopes that 
I get enough so that I can get out of thi 
section of the country. bd 

I wish to thank you again in regard to my 
welfare and if you can help anyone else in 
this mess I know it would be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Thank you very much. 

ALBERT C. LINDHOLM. 


AUCTION SALE 


I will sell the following property at my 
farm, located 8 miles south and 6 miles east 
of Lisbon, 2 miles east of Aliceton School, on 
Friday, April 20, at 1 p. m.: 

Fourteen head of cattle: 6 purebred 
Holstein cows—two 8-year-old milking; one 
5-year-old milking; two 5-year-old springing: 
one 4-year-old springing. Two milking 
Shorthorn cows—one 5-year-old, fresh soon: 
one 8-year-old, fresh soon; one 4-year-old 
Whiteface and Shorthorn cow; two 2-year- 
old Shorthorn Holstein heifers, springing: 
one 8-month-old purebred Holstein heifer: 
one 8-month-old Shorthorn Holstein cross 
heifer; one 3-month-old purebred Holstein 
heifer. All Bangs tested and vaccinated. 

Machinery: One 51-mm. 12-foot press drill: 
one International washless cream separator; 
one 46 MMU, very good; one 40 Ford tractor: 
one 5l-mm. 4- to 14-inch plow; one 40 Ford 
2- to 14-inch plow; one 50 Ford 2-row culti- 
vator; one 51 Woods Dearborn combine; one 
4-wheel trailer, wood flange box; one 4-wheel 
trailer, straight box; one trailer on steel 
wheels; one 300-gallon gas barrel and hose; 
one hay rake; one Ford hay bucker, three rolls 
cribbing; two 50-gallon gas barrels; one 30- 
gallon gas barrel; hay forks, milk cans, grease 
guns, many other articles. 

A. C. LINDHOLM, 
Owner. 
Gay Lovas. 
Mayville, Auctioneer. 
FARMERS STATE BANK or LISBON, Clerk. 
Terms: Cash, or see clerk before sale: 
Zion Ladies Aid will serve lunch. 


Auto Dealers Interested in the Federal 
Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to direct to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following letter, forwarded 
to me on April 10, 1956, by the Brooklyn 
and Long Island Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation, Inc., expressing its interest in 
the passage of Federal interstate high- 
way legislation this session: 

BROOKLYN AND LONG ISLAND 

AUTOMOBILE DEALERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 

Brooklyn, N. F., April 10, 1956. 
Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ane: The 450 members of our asso- 
ciation (Kings-Queens-Nassau and Suffolk) 
are enthusiastically in favor of and want 
Federal highway legislation enacted. We all 
feel that highway legislation is a must for 
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this session of Congress. The exact form 
Of legislation or the precise method of paying 
for it are secondary considerations to the 
urgent necessity for more and better high- 
ways. 

It is vital to national defense, to the na- 
tional economy, the preservation of life and 
Property, and to our business. 

We urge your support for the early pas- 
sage of such legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry EISENHAUER, 
Executive Vice President. 


Civil-Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, a pro- 
gram of civil-rights legislation can and 
Must be enacted in this session of Con- 
gress. 

There is nothing before this Congress 
more vital to our national conscience and 
to our international self-respect than 
assuring all citizens of this great Nation 
freedom and security in the exercise of 

their constitutional civil and human 
Tights. 

We all know that the suppression of 
and infringement on those rights is still 
a threat. We cannot expect to continue 
to lead a strong free world successfully 
as long as our enemies can exploit this 
as a defect in our national character. 

Our forefathers had the courage to 
recognize and declare the equality of 
Men before God and the law. Can we 
do less than enforce this equality? 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot, we must not, 
let down the people of the world now. 
We must not fail to do what we know 
is right, just, and necessary. We must 
wipe out every vestige of the suppression 
of the civil rights of millions of our 
fellow countrymen. 

On April 9 the Attorney General sen 
to the Congress a so-called civil-rights 
Program of the present administration. 
Unfortunately, this is a weak and inade- 
Quate program. Evidently strong lead- 
ership in this vital field does not grow 
on the golfing greens of Georgia. 

The administration’s program does not 
go nearly as far toward the protection 
of civil rights as do bills introduced by 
Myself and by other Members of Con- 
gress. I am sure the administration's 
Program does not go as far as Congress 
is ready to go right now. 

Mr. Speaker, the great interests of the 
Nation and of the free world require that 
we in Congress take the lead and enact 
& good civil-rights program immediately. 
We must put an end to lynching; we 
Must strengthen our election laws and 
abolish the poll tax; we must guarantee 
to all citizens full protection and enforce- 
ment of each and every constitutional 
right; we must wipe out discrimination 
in interstate travel. A vigorous commis- 
Sion with authority to study all types of 
economic, social, legal, and other de- 
Velopments affecting civil rights and with 
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a duty to present its findings to the 
President, to Congress, and to the coun- 
try must be established. A regular joint 
committee of Congress should be set up 
with the protection of civil rights as its 
main concern. The civil-rights activi- 
ties of the Justice Department must be 
strengthened and made effective. 

These measures wlil be a definite step 
in the right direction. They will do 
much to redeem our national conscience 
and to restore our place in the minds and 
hearts of oppresséd and hopeful people 
everywhere. 


Future Use of Anthracite Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks ih the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial of 
the United Mine Workers Journal of 
April 1, 1956, which outlines the future 
and extensive use of anthracite coal with 
relation to the steel industry: 


ANTHRACITE FoR BLAST Furnaces Can MEET 
STEEL’S NEED FOR FUEL 

The public is not generally aware of it 
but there is one type of coal that is in short 
supply In the United States. Outside of the 
industry the average person thinks of coal as 
coal and is vaguely aware that this country 
has virtually unlimited supplies. 

But the basic steel industry, now in a 
period of major expansion, has urgent need 
for ever-increasing amounts of blast furnace 
fuel. We agree with the anthracite industry 
that steel producers have only to look in 
their back yard to find large and readily 
available reserves of hard coal that well may 
be the steel industry’s answer to the need 
for metallurgical coal. 

The steel industry will add 15 million tons 
to its capacity in the next 3 years, compared 
to an average annual increase in capacity 
of 3.5 million tons over the past 10 years. 
On the average it takes a ton of coal to make 
a ton of steel. 

The anthracite industry believes that it 
has the answer to the metallurgical fuel 
problem. Tests conducted by the United 
States Steel Corp. and the United States Bu- 
real of Mines show experimental blast fur- 
nace operation to be successful with anthra- 
cite substitutions for coke up to and includ- 
ing 60 percent of the total fuel. These tests 
do not provide the final answer because that 
can come only from actual operation. But 
there is every indication that some per- 
centage of anthracite may be used satisfac- 
torlly above 10 percent. 

This is not a new idea, by any means. 
Anthracite was the No. 1 metallurgical fuel 
in this country from 1854 to 1874. As late 
as 1890, 173 of the Nation's 551 blast fur- 
naces were using anthracite, the Anthracite 

ustry Bulletin notes. 
8 to coke came not because ecke 
is a superior fucl—anthracite and coke have 
virtually the same carbon content—but be- 
cause the steel industry moved westward to 
the Mesabi Range to obtain its ores. 

Without scrapping or redesigning a single 
blast furnace, a minimum of 10 to 15 per- 
cent of the steel industry's fuel requirements 
can be met by the partial use of anthracite. 

If the steel industry uses anthracite as 
a substitute for coke in from 10 to 15 percent 
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of its total blast furnace requirements, the 
demand on the anthracite industry might 
reach from 8 to 12 million tons annually. 
Reserves of hard coal are such that the steel 
industry could expect such requirements to 
be met for 150 years. 


Editor Fights Prejudice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to insert into the Recor a tribute to 
a good friend of mine, Mr. Charles Wart- 
man, of the Michigan Chronicle, which 
appeared in the Detroit (Mich.) News of 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956. È 

Mr. Wartman has served his country, 
his people, and the city of Detroit with 
distinction for many years, as executive 
editor of the Michigan Chronicle, a fine 
newspaper which is dedicated to the 
principle that all of our citizens should 
share the equality which the Constitu- 
tion of our beloved country guarantees. 

I hope that all who read this editorial 
on Mr. Wartman and the Chronicle will 
join in my pleasure not only at the splen- 
did job which the Chronicle is doing for 
our people, but at the strong and con- 
stantly anti-Communist stand which it 
has taken at all times: 

Epiror FIGHTS PREJUDICE 
(By William T. Noble) 


Charles J. Wartman is a history professor 
who 11 years ago decided his future depend- 
ed more on the present than affairs of the 
past. He gave up teaching for a eareer in 
journalism. Recently he took a few hours 
out of a hurried schedule to review the ac- 
complishments or failures of his decision. 

Wartman, executive editor of the Michigan 
Chronicle, one of the country’s leading Ne- 
gro newspapers, concluded the change of ca- 
reers had been a wise move. He looked pride- 
fully on the growth of his paper and scanned 
a series of temperate, informative articles he 
had written about the sad and sometimes 
crushing problems of his people. 

WITHOUT RANCOR 

“A classroom never could be as satisfying,” 
smiled the 40-year-old editor. 

For the last 11 years Wartman and his staff 
of college-trained men and women have been 
chipping away at ancient prejudices through 
the columns of the 20-year-old weekly news- 
paper, 

But theirs has been a quiet, persistent 
voice. They survey the scene without rancor 
or rebellion. Often the age-old color ques- 
tion is discussed with a sense of humor not 
found in many such publications. But more 
often they chide those people who want to 
maintain the Invisible line separating their 
people. 

“The Negro today is a powerful economic 
factor,” said Wartman. It would be foolish 
to ignore us, and most sensible businessmen 
realize it.“ 


CIRCULATION 38, ooo; 


Detroit feels the Virginia-born Virginia 
State College and Atlanta University gradu- 
ate, is making slow but positive strides to- 
ward what he calls an “integrated,” society. 
But the goal of leading Negroes, said Wart- 
man, is to eliminate race consciousness in 
America. He admits it will be a long struggle. 
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But it is a challenge. And that is what is 
making his career so interesting. 

Wartman and the executive council of the 
weekly paper that boasts an audited circula- 
tion of 38,000, take particular pride in the 
many issues tackled in the past 20 years. 

The newspaper, with offices in a converted 
residence at 268 Eliot, was established by 
Louls E. Martin, now editor-in-chief of the 
Chicago Defender. Martin, still publisher of 
the Chronicle, felt his people needed guid- 
ance during the period of labor organization 
in the city. a 

“They didn’t know which way to turn, 
said Wartman, “They were just beginning to 
get jobs in industry, and some feared aline- 
ment with a union would jeopardize their 
chance, Martin plugged hammer and tongs 
for unions. The Chronicle made many friends 
through his wisdom and built a firm foun- 
dation.” 

RIDICULED REDS 


The Chronicle kept a sensitive eye out for 
Communist-front groups that tried to bur- 
row into the Detroit Negro society and de- 
nounced them with scathing words and ridi- 
cule. 

“The Chronicle staff probably is high on 
the Communist purge list,” smiled Wartman. 
“We want to be recognized as first class citi- 
zens, but only under the framework of our 
present Government.” 

The award-winning paper also has taken a 
few editorial stands not popular with all 
Negroes. But these things are quickly for- 
gotten when subscribers review the paper's 
basic unswerving policy of equal civil rights. 

ASKS STATE JOBS 


It asks for State and city appointments for 
Negroes, “but only for qualified Negroes, and 
not merely because they are Negro,” Wartman 
pointed out. In this field the paper has suc- 
ceeded quite notably, Wartman is a member 
of the Michigan State Fair board, and man- 
aging editor William Matney is secretary of 
the Michigan Board of Athletic Control. 

Management of the paper is divided be- 
tween Wartman, Longworth, Quinn, general 
manager; Matney, Clarence Jackson, adver- 
tising manager, and Martin, who only occa- 
sionally confers from Chicago. 

Wartman, a slight man who dresses con- 
servatively, and frequently prefaces or em- 
phasizes his remarks with quotations from 
the great poets or historians, visions the day 
when a Negro will be able to sit with a group 
and never attract attention simply because 
he happens to be dark-skinned. 

“This race consciousness is America’s 
greatest battle,” he said. “How can a white 
man intelligently solve the problems of Negro 
education, etc., when he sits in his office 
worrying about whether a Negro will move 
next door. He can't. 


Dissolution of Cominform Means Nothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Russia’s 
announcement that the Cominform has 
been dissolved actually means very little. 
The Communist information bureau 
which was established in Warsaw 9 
years ago actually has been inactive since 
1949. 

The significant point to keep in mind 
is that abolishing the Cominform has not 
changed in any way the complete and 
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total loyalty of the Communist Parties in 
various countries throughout the world 
to the Soviet Union. The Red organiza- 
tions in other countries blindly follow 
every twist and turn of the Soviet line 
and owe their first loyalty to Russia. 
The men in the Kremlin despite their 
change in tactics have not given up their 
hopes of world domination, 

Recent events as well as observations 
made on my trip to the Soviet Union and 
five satellite countries last fall convince 
me that we are enterihg into one of the 
most dangerous and demanding periods 
in world history. It was much easier to 
keep our guard up when the Russian-led 
Communist movement was engaging in 
aggression and obvious subversion to.de- 
stroy human freedom. The snarling Red 
tiger is often less dangerous than the 
smiling Red tiger. 

It is imperative that we keep in mind 
that the Communist conspiracy con- 
tinues to follow the Soviet objectives in 


all political problems and aids and abets 


Russian intelligence services throughout 
the world. 

We must now recognize that the new 
Russian approach will be much more 
palatable to nations in the West, includ- 
ing our own, than previous Soviet policy. 
We must now prepare ourselves to accept 
a greater responsibility than ever in lead- 
ing the free world in this more relaxed 
and at the same time more dangerous 
Russian approach. We must accept this 
new challenge by the Communists to 
compete with us more readily in diplo- 
matic and economic fields. 


Yes; Nursing Career Is Glorious 


* 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, every now and then I am asked: 
“Why have you always been so deeply 
interested in nursing and nurses?” Sev- 
eral weeks ago the Cleveland News print- 
ed an article by Severino P. Severino, 
their medical news writer. He wrote the 
article as a memo to his daughter, Pat, 
a young girl, 16 years old, who had asked 
her father his ideas about a nursing 
career. 

Mr. Severino's answer to Pat so beau- 
tifully illustrates what a nurse means to 
one who is ill that I want my colleagues 
in the House to read it. Under unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend, I 
include in my remarks Mr. Severino’s 
article: 

YES; NURSING CAREER Is GLORIOUS 

To Pat—my 16-year-old daughter who 
asked me today about a career as a nurse: 

I'm happy you are considering a career 
as a nurse. It is a proud profession that 
adds glory and dignity to all womanhood, 

A nurse is sunshine in the bleakest hours 
of human life. She brings charm to a house 
of antiseptics and detergents. She makes a 
small cloth cape twinkle like a costly mink. 
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She is an angel of the gentle word and 
soothing touch. She is the strong hand that 
moves a 200-pound patient in one deft turn. 
She moves softly and swiftly, and the swish 
of her uniform in the corridor gladdens the 
heart of the lll. She is everybody's leaning 
post. 
She shields herself with calm against the 
rude patient, the whiner, the cantankerous, 
the bossy. Her face is a mask in the depths 
of stress and strain. She is a mother, a 
bully, a friend. She is kind, scolding, and 
fiattering, Her smile is equal to a mountain 
of medicine. 

She ts a veteran of human joy and tragedy. 
She is an authority on pain. She has wit- 
nessed death when it is cruel and when it is 
merciful. She has clasped the hand of life 
to the threshold of death. 

She is the one whose heart is broken a 
million times. She melts to the pleading 
eyes of every ailing child. She keeps a vigil 
when he is sinking. And she sobs herself 
to sleep when he is taken away. 

She is a woman of sacrifice, of hidden 
emotion, of galant selflessness. She is a 
buck private in a hierarchy of discipline. 
oo is a beautiful queen to a curly headed 

v. 

She is the one who shares the torture of 
every patient's crisis. And then she rides 
home on a pink cloud when he makes it. 

She is the one who teaches good diet and 
she herself nourishes on quick peanut- 
butter sandwiches. z 

She is the one who watches romance pass 
by and yields to the duties of her ironing 


She is a girl in white whose labors rank 
with the noblest of human effort. Her pay 
is not great. 

Her biggest reward shines through the eyes 
of those she serves. She was born with a 
passion for nursing. 

Her career started when she lavished her 
love on her sick doll. Very much, Pat, like 
you used to do with your doll, Penny. 


Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, rigid farm 
price supports in the 1956 farm bill 
vetoed by President Eisenhower would 
have kept the farmers’ incomes high 
in an election year, it is true, but it en- 
couraged costly overproduction for in- 
creased storage at the expense of all the 
people. As usual, the President did the 
right thing. 

After all, the domestic parity plan for 
wheat alone would have cost consumers 
in increased grocery bills almost $350 
million. All food products containing 
wheat would have gone up in price. 
Bread would have gone up about 2 cents 
a loaf. Also, under the two-price plan 
for rice, its retail price would have in- 
creased at least 2 cents a pound. Low 
income city families would be doubly 
subsidizing the farmer. 

The results of rigid supports have been 
high food prices plus high taxes for pay- 
ments and cost of loans and cost of stor- 
age of surpluses, 

The farmer, like any other group, has a 
right to expect protection from all-out 
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distress, but farmers should not expect 
their Government to return to a barren 
Program which created and was respon- 
sible for the basic trouble. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
Ministration’s soil-bank plan would cut 
Surpluses and yet boost farm income. 
The delay in enacting this program into 
law in time for this year’s planting is not 
the administration’s fault. But the 
President's suggestion of advance pay- 
ments to the farmers to alleviate their 
distress should help to overcome part of 
the effects of the delay of this Democrat- 
controlled Congress. 

The farm bill as voted by Congress as 
President Eisenhower said was a bad bill 
for all the people of the country. In the 
interests of my constituents and con- 
sumers generally, that is why I voted 
against it. 

By the same reasoning, I am voting to 
Sustain the President's veto. 

But I will vote to help the farmer be- 
Cause that is what the soil-bank plan will 
do, but not by adding the cost to the 
Consumer's food bill. 

I urge immediate action on the soil- 

plan recommended by the President 
to reduce surpluses and prevent distress 
Prices, 


USAFE-Sponsored Youth Activities Plan 
Embraces 10,519 Service Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 

e this opportunity to compliment the 

United States Air Force in Europe on 

their splendid program of youth activi- 

Lt. Gen. W. H. Tunner, his staff, 

and the members of the USAFE have 

earned and deserve our hearty commen- 

dations for the excellence of this youth 
activity program in Europe. 

I include as a part of my remarks an 
article from the April 7, 1956, issue of 
the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal: 

Wirsnanxx. Gramany—The United States 

Forces in Europe boast one of the 
Strongest youth activities program in the 
Air Force with more than two-thirds of the 
Command’s dependent children between the 
ages of 6 and 18 participating in some form 
ot youth activity. 

A recent report revealed that 10,519 youth 
Participated in the USAFE youth activities 
Program during the last quarter of 1955. 
Teen age clubs alone added 800 members 
since the previous quarterly report. 

Maj. Gen. Mark E. Bradley, Jr., USAFE's 
Vice commander in chief, emphasized the im- 
Portance of the command's youth activities 
Program when he said: 

“The scope of our efforts must be governed 
by the valid premise that our young people 
Constitute our greatest national treasure. 

e grasp of basic values and development of 
Moral character which we impart to them 
will in great measure influence their life 
Upon reaching maturity. Our country, one 
day, will be what they make it. They are our 
future. No effort should be spared to assure 
them an environment for development which 
Will be conducive to great strength of char- 
acter on their part.“ 
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OVERSEAS NEED GREATER 

The need for a youth program in overseas 
areas is greater than at home because normal 
recreation activities such as movies, TV, 
parks and playgrounds may not be available, 
Likewise, normal neighborhood and com- 
munity interest in youth activities is lack- 
ing in overseas areas. For these reasons a 
strong youth program becomes a necessity. 

USAFE leaders considered the program 
important enough to establish a special 
Youth Activities Branch in the Personnel 
Services Division at USAFE headquarters to 
guide and direct youth activities throughout 
the command. 

The responsibility for youth activities at 
installation level was given to the base com- 
mander. However, the base commander, in 
most instances, appointed a youth activities 
council to aid him in carrying out the pro- 
gram. ` 

A typical council consists of a chairman, 
project officer, personnel services officer, 
chaplain, parents, youth representatives, and 
other specialists in youth work such as 
teachers. 

The USAFE program is financed from non- 
appropriated funds distributed to installa- 
tions on a strength basis. Each base usually 
gets additional financing through local fund 


raising drives. 


VOLUNTEERS ARE KEY 


“Success of the program hinges directly on 
participation of volunteer instructors at base 
level who must support activities with their 
time and effort.“ said Maj. Donald J. Tyler, 
Chief of the USAFE Youth Activities Branch. 
More than 1,300 adult volunteers and as- 
signed military leaders are now working in 
the youth program. 

One of the big problems attached to pa- 
rental participation is lack of training among 
parents in conducting a youth program. To 
help alleviate this problem, the Youth Ac- 
tivities Branch at USAFE headquarters pe- 
riodically distributes appropriate literature 
to parents concerned with conducting the 
program. In this connection, the branch 
published a 79-page Dependent Youth Ac- 
tivities Manual that provides the basic 
framework for carrying out a youth program 
at installation level. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
National Recreation Association to provide 
this command with a professional instruc- 
tor for 1 month to train volunteers in pro- 

planning and operation. The first se- 
ries of these training courses will be held this 
May in Germany, France, the United King- 
dom, and French Morocco. 

Of all the various youth activities in the 
command, the scouting program is the best 
organized and has the largest participation. 
About 4,000 boys and 3,000 girls participate 
in Boy Scout and Girl Scout activities 
through a joint Army-Air Force program 
under the direction of the Transatlantic 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, and the 
North Atlantic Girl Scouts of America. Both 
councils have their headquarters in Heidel- 
berg, Germany, where a stat of professional 
personnel from the two organizations direct 
scouting activities in this area, 

TEKN-AGE CLUBS TOPS 


Junior and senior teen-age clubs are a 
favorite of the older children. In all, the 
USAFE program encompasses more than 50 
different types of clubs, sports, and hobby 
activities from archery to woodwork. 

One of the primary aims of USAFE's youth 
program is the development of better com- 
munity relations between American depend- 
ent youth and the youth of countries where 
Air Force personnel are stationed. 

USAFE Commander in Chief Lt. Gen. 
William H. Tunner wholeheartedly endorsed 
this aspect of youth activity when he said of 
German-American relations: 
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I believe that the true spirit of friendship, 
and also most lasting, can be developed by 
close association of German and American 
children during their early years of life. The 
individual friendships and common under- 
standing developed by our youths of today, 
many of whom will be the leaders of tomor- 
row, will endure through the years and have 
a vital and far-reaching effect on our future 
American-German relationships.” 

GOOD-WILL AMBASSADORS 


An example of how individual friendship 
and common understanding between Ger- 
man and American youth can be fostered 
was the organization of a “small fry” soccer 
league in Wiesbaden, Germany. Half of the 
team was composed of German youth and 
the other half made up of American young- 
sters. The teams were coached by Germans 
and Americans. 

“The small fry soccer league proved un- 
usually successful,” said Major Tyler, “and 
it will be adopted at other localities in the 
future.” 

The big problem of overcoming the lan- 
guage barrier in such countries as France 
and Germany is accomplished by conducting 
mandatory language courses for USAFE de- 
pendent children in Air Force operated 
schools. 

We feel we have an excellent youth activi- 
ties program now, but we know we can make 
it even better. Our goal is to provide a 
diversified program that will offer some type 
of recreational activity for every boy and girl 
in the command between the ages of 6 and 
18.“ Tyler said. 

“Emphasis will be placed on constructive 
activities in which children can learn by 
doing; activities that develop the mind as 
well as the body; activities that encourage 
mass particivation rather than mass specta- 
tors.“ he said. 


Pat Casey and the American Theater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include 
therein a very interesting article con- 
cerning an old friend of mine, Pat Casey, 
now residing at Springfield, Mass., 
formerly head labor relations represent- 
ative for the movie picture industry. 

The article historically portrays the 
great development of the American the- 
ater and the movies and the significant 
part which Mr. Casey played in the en- 
tertainment world of his time. 

The article is as follows: 

REPORTER'S NOTEBOOK 
(By Frank B. Murray) 

Pat Casey, a native son of Springfield, can 
look back on a theatrical career spanning -' 
more than 60 years—a career that took him 
from the managership of the old Gilmore 
Theater here to the bright lights of Broad- 
way and then on to the glittering center 
of the entertainment world, Hollywood. . 

Mr. Casey, who retired in 1948 after 21 
strike-free years as labor relations chief of 
the Motion Picture Producers Association 
in Hollywood, is more than 80 years old now, 
but he recalls the early days of the theater 
and the very beginning of motion pictures 
with remarkable clarity. 
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Resting in his home in Bellevue Avenue, 
attired in a blue silk dressing gown, this 
large, powerfully built man with well- 
groomed white hair and twinkling light blue 
eyes that peer out from a cheerful pink 
face, told of his career with the ease and 
color of an old sea captain spinning & yarn 
of sailing around the tempestuous Horn. 

His career began in 1894, when he was 
manager of the Parlor Theater in Bridge 
Street, located about where the side en- 
trance to Steiger's store is now. This was 
the Gay Nineties period, the days of bus- 
tles and flowing gowns, of bowler hats and 
flowing moustaches, when you could get a 
schooner of beer for a nickel, along with a 
free lunch, and it only cost a dime to see 
a good show. 

“The town was a good theater town in 
those days,” he remarked. The Parlor The- 
ater ran two shows a day and they were 
always packed. But Colonel Getting, who 
owned the building. sold out to the tele- 
phone company, so we moved to the Gil- 
more, where the Capitol Theater now stands. 
People had to walk up two flights to get to 
the theater, but it was always packed just 
the same.” 

Mr. Casey recalled that the late George 
M. Cohan, one of Broadway's all-time greats, 
worked at the Gilmore in those days in the 
team of Cohan, Woods, and Harris. But they 
played melodrama and it was some time be- 
fore George reached his peak. He remem- 
bered, too, the start of another great ca- 
reer. 

“The first time Mary Pickford ever played 
before the public,” he said, “was in a show 
that appeared on the Gilmore stage. She 
was just a kid then.” 

* * . * . 


In 1898 the Nelson Theater, which was 
later to become the Fox Theater and now is 
the Art, was built. 

“This Nelson was from out west,” Mr. 
Casey recalled. One of the Vinton girls 
put up the money. It was a beautiful thea- 
ter. They spent a fortune on it. So we 
closed at the Gilmore and moved up to the 
Nelson.” 

Mr. Casey recalled one of the first per- 
formers there, a little girl about 5 years 
old, named Elsie Bierbower, from Columbus, 
Ohio. It was her first stage performance. 
But the little girl later became internation- 
ally famous as the beloved Elsie Janis. 

Business, ironically enough, was not as 
good at the sumptuous Nelson as it had been 
at the old Gilmore, despite the glittering 
surroundings, he said. Pat couldn't figure 
it out, so he asked one young fellow, a de- 
voted patron of the Gilmore, why he didn't 
like the Nelson. The answer was that he 
didn't feel at home, at ease, in the new 
palace of gold. 

“You see,” Mr. Casey explained, “in those 
days going to the Gilmore was like going to 
church. It was a habit. Young fellows 
would come home from work, eat their sup- 
per and drop down to the Gilmore. When 
the Nelson came along, they figured they’d 
have to dress up to fit in with the new show- 
place and they didn't care at all for it.“ 

Just about that time the first movies 
entered the theatrical picture. 

“The Pathe people from France took a 
machine to New York,” he said, “and in a 
short while the city went mad with the 
movies. Then the Biograph Company was 
formed. They put a machine into Kelth's 
Union Square Theater in New York and the 
crowds were standing in the streets waiting 
to get in. 

“Wally McCutcheon, who was manager of 
Biograph at the time, was a friend of mine 
and I tried to get the films for Springfield, 
but they asked $750 a week for four weeks 
and the figure scared me. I finally raised 
$2,000, all I had in the world, and asked him 
if I could get.the films. He told me to come 
back when I had $3,000. I finally dug up the 
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$3,000 and took the first movies back to 
Springfield.” 

Pat showed them at the Gilmore charging 
10 and 20 cents admission. 

“I never saw such crowds,” he said. “They 
were coming from all over in horses and 
carriages; whole families, bringing their kids 
to see the first moving pictures.” 

Things technically were not nearly as 
good as they are today. The cameras had to 
be cranked by hand, he said, and frequently 
the film would snap, which required that a 
small card, asking patience while the film 
was repaired, be flashed on the screen. Bio- 
graph at that time was working with film 
about an inch and a half square and they 
couldn't keep up with the demand. The 
Pathe people, he added, and other foreign 
concerns, came out with film about three- 
quarters of an inch in size, which is now 
called 35-millimeter, and which could be 
used on all screens. This first big technical 
development put Biograph out of business. 

Studios were operating in Jersey City, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago and other 
places by this time, and the first great stars 
were making history; stars such as the Gish 
girls, John Bunny and Francis X. Bushman, 
the Clark Gable of the early 1900's. D. W. 
Griffith was top director of the day and the 
western films were cast with names such as 
Bronco Billy, Tom Mix and his horse Tony, 
and the grim-faced gun slinger, William S. 
Hart. 

Pat had another specialty. While he was 
running the theater here, his brother had a 
horse auction. Pat was the auctioneer. 

It was this horse auctioneering that 
brought him face to face with another great 
figure, Will Rogers. It was at an auction 
Pat ran in Madison Square Garden, A west- 
ern outfit brought in some draft horses and 
some cowhands along with them. 

“These cowhands used to do tricks with 
ropes and other little acts to entertain the 
audience. At one of these shows, in comes 
the gawkiest guy I ever saw. All he had was 
a horse and a rope and all he would do was 
chew gum and twirl the rope. I thought he 
had something to offer. I had some friends 
who ran theaters in New Jersey so we made 
a deal with this cowhand to show his rope 
twirling acts from the stage. He agreed, 
just to pick up a little money. Soon after 
this we got him to the old Hammerstein 
theater in New York. 

“One night, while he was twirling his rope, 
chewing his gum and remaining absolutely 
silent, something went wrong and he made 
some wise crack. The audience roared and 
the manager came rushing to me to make 
sure that he made the same wise crack in 
the next performance. He did and the 
audience roared again. After that he wasn't 
siient any more. He kept making wise 
cracks in his drawling way and Will Rogers 
was on his way.” 

As a vaudeville booking agent in New York 
after the turn of the century, Mr. Casey 
rubbed elbows with other greats. He ran a 
show on a roof garden in a Pennsylvania city 
for F. W. Woolworth, the 5-and-10-cent-store 
magnate, and Woolworth offered to build 
him a theater. Unfortunately, Pat couldn't 
find a site on any of Woolworth’s extensive 
property holdings in New York that he 
thought would be suitable for a theater. 

He was in at the start of the career of an- 
other man who was destined to make a great 
mark in the theater, particularly the movies, 
William Fox. The latter twice offered Pat a 
partnership with him, Johnny White and 
Bill Long, in his budding enterprise. Pat 
rejected both offers. Fox, he said, started off 
with two theaters that everybody figured 
were all done. Pat made a deal with him 
to supply talent and even worked out a pro- 
gram of putting on little-known acts from 
the West. The shows caught on and Mr, Fox, 
instead of being ruined, was in business for 
good. 


April 18 
s 

At that time the Academy of Music In 14th 
Street, which was built by Tompkins of Bos- 
ton and Bd Gilmore, brother of Dwight Gil- 
more of this city, was New Tork's biggest 
theater. “The Old Homestead,” its first big 
success, had a 2- or 3-year run which virtually 
paid for the building. Tompkins died, and 
after Gilmore passed away the building went 
to his nephews, the Gardners. Schubert of- 
fered $65,000 a year for the building and Fox 
finally got it for $100,000. 

“Nobody figured Fox could raise the money 
at the time, but I was in the lawyer's office 
when he came in and peeled off 100 thou- 
sand-dollar bills and laid them on the table. 
The banks were closed and nobody dared 
take the cash, so he had to take it home 
with him overnight,” Pat said. 

Fox started a stock company in the Acade- 
my and Pat recalled that one of his first 
stars was Theda Bara, the slinky vamp of the 
first celluloids. After that Fox went into 
movies and became one of the top producers 
of his day. 

After working for the B. F. Keith vaude- 
ville circuit throughout the East, and the 
Orpheum circuit covering the western half 
of the Nation, Pat went to Hollywood at the 
invitation of Sidney Kent, then head of Fox 
Films, and Nicholas Schenk, president of the 
Loew Co., to handle labor problems for the 
fast-growing movie industry. 

From the outset he took a leaf from the 
book of Franklin D. Roosevelt. F. D. R. was 
then Secretary of the Navy, and in Mr. Casey’s 
opinion the labor agreement he wrote with 
the shipbuilding workers during World War I 
was the greatest labor contract ever written. 
He applied its arbitration provisions to his 
own dealings with the carpenters, electri- 
cians, truckers, and others who make film 
productions possible. 

All disputes came to him first. If he 
couldn't settle them, they went to a union 
representative, and then to a committee, if 
necessary. But this man, who sat on the 
powder keg between the Nation’s movie pro- 
ducers and the 38,000 trades union people for 
21 years, ruled well. Disputes never went 
beyond him and there wasn't a single strike 
in his 21-year tenure. 

“I wouldn’t back down on anything,” he 
said. “They used to tell me, Pat don't yell 
at us any more, please.’ But everything went 
along all right.” 

In Hollywood the atmosphere was entirely 
different than in his old world of vaudeville 
and anyone listening to Pat might detect a 
slight note of nostalgia for the good old days. 
Hollywood, when he first arrived, and the 
Hollywood of today are vastly different, he 
said. Along with great technical improve- 
ments, there has been a great change in 
actors, he said. 

“In the old days they’d throw a script at an 
actor and he played it well. Today every- 
body’s got to be typed. There were some 
great actors then. Lewis Stone, there was 
an actor. That Swanson girl was very clever, 
too. Another girl who handied herself very 
well was Eleanor Powell from here. She re- 
fused to be pushed around. Old Louis Mayer 
thought the world of her. She kept her head. 
Wendell Corey is doing pretty well, too.” 

What Hollywood had done to other actors, 
such as Walter Hampden, they greatest 
Shakesperian actor, causes Pat's blood pres- 
sure to rise dangerously high. He doesn't 
ata his punches when talking about Holly- 
wood. 

He numbered among his close friends, 
William S. Hart, Lionel Barrymore, Marie 
Dressler, and Cecil B. DeMille. He was also 
very close to the late Irving Thalberg, the 
producer, and felt that Johnny Considine 
was a young fellow with a brilliant future as 
a director before he succumbed to the Holly- 
wood life, 

Pat's connections with the theatrical 
world are somewhat limited now, but fre- 
quently he is consulted by the bigtimers on 
some question or another. Highly regarded 
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on both sides of the labor-management pic- 
» Pat's greatest tribute came from Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Picture 
Association. Johnston said: Sarat 
“Pat Casey’s retirement as MPA labor re- 
lations chief will be a great loss to the in- 
austry. Casey grew up in the show business. 
He has friends everywhere. All admire and 
respect him—for the warmth of his heart, 
for his unflagging energy, for his wisdom, 
his vision, his leadership. Casey leaves be- 
hind him 21 years of the most outstanding 
labor relations service any industry ever 


And that is the story of the little boy who 
up on William Street, became a major 
in the theatrical world and who today 
as untarnished by the glittering glamor of 
Uywood as the day he entered it. 


First Anniversary of the African-Asian 
Conference - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 


marks the first anniversary of the Afri- 


Can-Asian Conference held in Bandung, 

onesia. I was privileged to be pres- 
ent. I rise today to commemorate that 
occasion by addressing myself to the 
Problem of how we can win the uncom- 
Mitted nations. 

The uncommitted nations are cen- 
tralized in southeast Asia. Southeast 
Asia is important’ because of its geo- 
8raphical location athwart communica- 

on lines and its enormous wealth in 
natural resources. Its manpower is ca- 
bable of contributing significantly to 
World peace and prosperity. 

Today all shipping between Europe 
and the Orient via the Indian Ocean 
Must pass through either the Strait of 
Malacca or the Strait of Sunda. Con- 
trol of these two southeast Asian straits 
8ives dominance over a sea route that is 
Comparable in importance to the Pan- 
ama Canal route. 

ermore, all intercontinental air- 
Ways in the Far East traverse the south- 
east Asian area. 

The successful advance of communism 

ugh China and well into northern 
Vietnam threatens the remaining south- 
ast Asian countries with a more deadly 
form of colonialism than any the world 
as ever known. Extension of Commu- 
hist control over the remainder of Viet- 
Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, and 
Burma, which together form Asia’s rice 
bowl, would place most of the independ- 
€nt Asian nations in mortal danger. In- 
„Ceylon, Japan, and Malaya, which 
are dependent upon that rice bowl for 

e itself, would have access to it only 
on Communist terms. 

It was because of this that despite the 
attempts of the Department of State to 

issuade me that I went to the Bandung 
Conference, April 18, 1955. 

Now, as regards the Bandung Confer- 
ence, let me be very specific and point 
Out that the United States of America 
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per se did not come out on top. The idea 
of democracy most definitely did. For 
the first time in the history of the world 
the Asian and African countries had an 
opportunity to go on record as to whether 
they wanted democracy or communism 
and they voted overwhelmingly for de- 
mocracy. Because the United States has 
been the foremost exponent of democ- 
racy through all the years we naturally 
basked in the reflected glory. 

Now, democracy does not of necessity 
have to win again in Cairo in 1956. On 
a significant question such as the admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations, 
I believe that the Bandung conferees 
would have voted 17 to 12 against Red 
China. On this basis, I would say that 
17 out of the 29 nations were committed 
to the idea of democracy. The 17 na- 
tions will not of necessity continue on 
the side of democracy. Very definitely, 
at the Conference, Cambodia and Laos 
were wooed close to the neutralists’ 
camp. The future of South Vietnam is 
in danger. It is just possible that when 
the Conference meets again the forces 
against democracy plus the forces that 
are uncommitted to democracy might be 
in the majority. 

Never, therefore, has any nation in 
the history of the world been confronted 
with such a great problem and with so 
little time in which to solve it as ours. 
And yet the very suddenness of this im- 
pact upon our Western World might 
greatly assist us in making the idea of 
democracy globally triumphant. Forces 
in Asia are compelling us to accelerate 
the timetable of democracy. An out- 
standing American paper cabled one of 
their correspondents in the midst of the 
Bandung Conference asking this corre- 
spondent to find out what were the opin- 
ions of the delegates frani Asia and 
Africa concerning the Supreme Court’s 
implementation of the decree to bring 
about integration in the public school 
system. This would be equivalent of 
asking an eastern Asian journalist in 
the United States to find out what the 
United States reaction was to the aboli- 
tion of the untouchables in India or the 
signing of the agreement on dual citizen- 
ship of the Chinese and Indonesians. 
We know that these two questions were 
not explored in the slightest by corre- 
spondents here in the United States, but 
Bandung was of such importance that 
the American press wanted to know what 
was the attitude of the Chiefs of State 
of Asia and Africa on our own problem 
of racialism within our borders. 

And so we come to this breathtaking 
moment when the United States of 
America, a modern colossus, stands 
astride western civilization with one foot 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and the other foot 
at Fort Knox, Ky., holding in our hands 
more gold than any other nation owns 
and more atomic energy than any other 
nation controls. We feel that we are 
all powerful. We sense that we are in- 
vincible. The voice of conscience has 
died. Where is there the still small 
voice to tell us that no man has ever 
lived by bread alone? ; 

Congressman WALTER Jupp, distin- 
guished missionary to China for many 
years, told me this story when I came 
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back from Bandung. A very great Chi- 
nese leader said to him one day, “Yes, 
we need gold from the United States but 
we also want the roses.” We are not 
going to be able to buy friends even 
though we have all the gold at Fort Knox 
at our disposal. We are not going to be 
able to frighten people into being our 
friends even though we possess the 
A-bomb and the H-bomb. : 

What does gold mean to vast sections 
of Asia and Africa where for thousands 
of years hundreds of millions of people 
have never even seen a piece of silver? 

The possession of nuclear weapons did 
not help us. The specter of the H-bomb 
haunted the halls of Bandung. No 
Single thing has done more to destroy 
trust in us than the explosion of the 
A-bomb at Hiroshima and the contin- 
uing experiments in the South Pacific. 
In other words, the very things upon 
which we place all of our pride and all of 
our faith in the future—gold and atomic 
power—these are utterly meaningless in 
the Far East and when misused are ac- 
tually Trojan horses within our camp. 

The time is getting short. The cara- 
van of democracy will succeed there only 
to the degree that it comes with roses: 
with complete equality and with com- 
plete dignity for all men. 

Matthew Arnold stood on the beach of 
Dover one day when the hordes of 
nazism were poised on the other side of 
the English Channel ready to destroy 
that fair isle and penned these words: 

We stand between 2 worlds, 1 world is 
dead and the other world has not yet been 


— 


Bandung was the womb from which 
the other world sprang. The President 
of Indonesia in his opening address 
called his address, Let a New Asia and 


a New Africa Be Born. And they were 


born: A potential for peace was un- 
leashed by the peoples of the Far East. 
Now we have suddenly thrust upon us 
full and certain knowledge that the old 
World is unmistakably dead, irretriev- 
ably gone. The shaping of the New 
World and the giving of content to it will 
no longer be monopolized by western 
powers, 

More than anything else our Chris- 
tianity is on trial, too. The Asian-Afri- 
can Conference was a great parliament 
of the world’s religions. The concept of 
brotherhood was stressed repeatedly. 
One speaker said: 

If our religion, whatever it may be, does 
not allow us to get along with our brothers, 
regardless of what his religion may be, then 
our religion cannot be of much value. 


Here in the United States, the forces 
of organized religion are still operating 
in a 19th century fashion in a 20th cen- 
tury world. 

The powers of Caesar—the Supreme 
Court of the United States—have con- 
tributed much more effectively to the 
cause of brotherhood and to the cause of 
the recognition of the individual's worth 
than has the Christian church. Where 
the Supreme Court on one hand has abol- 
ished segregation in the public-school 
system, the United States of America 
still continues to practice segregation in 
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its churches, The eminent Dr. Wade Me- 
Kinney, of Cleveland, Ohio, said one day: 

There is more segregation practiced in the 
United States of America at 11 a. m. on Sun- 
days in our Protestant churches than at any 
other time in our Nation. 


This then is the time for a great posi- 
tive moral witness on each of us. We 
have lost this individual personal wit- 
ness. We gave it over to the politicians 
in the field of civil rights. We abdicated 
our responsibility as churchmen to the 
paid professionals. Even though we go 
to church in droves, contributing as 
never before, we say that paid profes- 
sionals will take care of our religious 
responsibilities during the week,” and 
we return to our ancient ruts of intoler- 
ance and prejudice. 

The hour has been struck at Bandung 
for us to recapture our individual wit- 
ness. The mantle of world leadership 
cannot become sheep’s clothing. We 
must rise up and accept the responsi- 
bility regardless of the agonizing soul 
searching that must precede it. 

We are a privileged people, privileged 
to live at one of the great crossroads that 
every now and then the force of history 
thrusts upon an unwilling world. Which 
way we should take depends entirely 
upon the individual choices made by 
American people up and down the main 
streets of our villages and hamlets and 
in our towns and cities. Capitol Hill 
cannot do it for us, The Supreme Court 
cannot be our personal witness. Individ- 
ual, personal, moral witness must be 
made. The faith of our forefathers is 
not enough but the ferment of our fore- 
fathers is a deadly necessity. 

And so, in far-off Indonesia on April 
18, 1955, maybe America was brought 
back to the kind of arena that our fore- 
fathers lived in and died in. The men 
who stood at the rude arching bridge at 
Lexington and Concord were men dedi- 
cated to the idea of an individual wit- 
ness. Black Crispus Attucks, striding 
across Boston Commons, refusing to bow 
his head to British colonialism and dy- 
ing—the first American to die for free- 
dom—was a dedicated revolutionary. 

Bandung sent us forth on our way to 
a new world. As we journey as pilgrims 
to these new meccas, we cannot journey 
blithely as tourists but we must walk 
with the full weight of destiny on our 
shoulders. We must walk with the awe- 
some knowledge that we have become the 
appointed prophets of democracy, that 
if communism shall envelope the earth 
it will be because we failed in these 
testing years to give a bold and free and 
untrammeled witness to the idea and 
ideals of democracy. 

Across the broad earth’s surging 
breast there comes a cry of 1,400 million 
people, why cry, in the language of Don- 
ald Grant, for “admission to the front 
door of modern mankind.” We are the 
guardians of that front door. The marks 
of the fraternity of modern mankind are 
decent clothes, minimum creature com- 
forts, abolition of disease, no illiteracy 
and above all, no patronizing condescen- 
sions. This, the entire world, all hu- 
manity, is determined to have. If the 
United States of America, meaning you 
and I, do not let them in, they are going 
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around to the back door where Soviet 
Russia with blandishments and entice- 
ments is urging them to come. They do 
not want to go in the back door unless 
we refuse to open the front door. 

The weakest spots in our democratic 
offensive is the Department of State. 
Our Asian-African foreign policy is be- 
ing given to us second-hand through 
the foreign offices of the English, French, 
Dutch and other colonial powers. In 
other words, we, the foremost exponent 
of democracy in the free world, are 
evaluating Asia and Africa through the 
eyes and ears of powers which are being 
pushed out of Asia and Africa as fast as 
the natives can do it. This is why we 
have been behind the eight ball in so 
many places such as Indochina and the 
same tragedy is being repeated in North 
Africa as we follow this 19th century 
policy. 

On Monday, May 9, I met at a top 
level off-the-record meeting with the key 
people of our Department of State. I 
will not be breaking any security rule 
by saying that one of those present in- 
sisted that Bandung was an anti-white 
conference. I spent quite a little time 
disputing his point. When I saw the 
President of the United States, Dwight 
David Eisenhower, on Wednesday, May 
11, I mentioned this to him. It is not 
permissible to quote the President of the 
United States; nevertheless, I can state 
that he pointed out that this State De- 
partment position could not be true be- 
cause we had so many friends at Ban- 
dung standing up and fighting for the 
United States. This is an obvious fact 
to anyone. j 

How could Bandung be antiwhite 
when democracy came out on top and 
the majority of the delegates were prais- 
ing the United Nations and the United 
States? And yet, after the Bandung 
Conference it was still the considered 
opinion of one of our top career men that 
Bandung was a conference against the 
white people. I do not discount the pos- 
sibility that Bandung can develop 
through the years into an antiwhite 
conference. If it does it will be because 
we of the western Anglo-Saxon world 
refused to give them the equality and the 
dignity which they and God demand 
that all people should have. 

Another great mistake in the opera- 
tion of our Foreign Service is the stead- 
fast refusal of the Department of. State, 
under Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations, to utilize colored Ameri- 
cans in embassy posts. When Mr. Eisen- 
hower first became President of the 
United States I got hold of a confidential 
analysis of the Negro in the Foreign 
Service from the Department of State 
files. This is not marked “classified” 
nor “security” and I am going to release 
portions of it for the first time because 
I hope that by doing so American pub- 
lic opinion will be goaded into action to 
do some good. Page 7 of that analysis 
is as follows: 

The above report represents considerable 
progress after much diligent work by the 
Office of Personnel, However, it is admitted 
that there is much to be done before it can 
be said that the Department of State has 
hired nonwhites fully and fairly and has 
utilized them to best effect in various parts 
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of the world. There are only 55 Negroes 
among the 8,231 persons employed abroad in 
the Foreign Service. There are only 15 Ne- 
groes with upper-grade classifications among 
the approximately 6,700 departmental em- 
ployees grade 7 and above who are in Wash- 
ington, D. O. Small progress has been made 
in the hiring of Americans of Asian descent. 
Only 7 are known to be employed both at 
home and abroad. Present outlook for em- 
ployment opportunities In the Department 
of State is not good. 


Now it is important to realize that I 
am quoting from a State Department 
document so there can be no arguments 
about any discussion later. I would like 
to continue now: 

Some further idea of the importance of 
such employment (nonwhites) can be seen 
in the experience of United States delega- 
tions to the United Nations. The presence 
of Negro members in recent delegations to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions has been a source of good will and 
stimulated confidence in the United States. 
Moreover, the division of opinion on many 
issues in the United Nations Assembly, es- 
pecially in relation to human rights has 
sometimes tended to follow a color line, 
white against non-white, with Russia seek- 
ing to be recognized as the champion of the 
nonwhites. In such situations, the as- 
surance that Negro citizens of this country 
may be found among the employees and rep- 
resentatives of the Department is a source of 
strength to the United States in the presen- 
tation of its foreign policy and achievement 
of its objectives. 


After almost a year and a half had 
gone by, Mr. George F. Wilson, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Personnel, wrote 
me from the Department of State: 


I have your letter of April 8, 1954, regard- 
ing the employment of Negroes by the De- 
partment of State. I cannot make any ob- 
servation on the accuracy of your figures 
as to the number of our Negro employees, 


I was unable up until then and I have 
been unable since to find out what the 
picture is in the Department of State 
but I do know that if an analysis could 
have been made by the Department of 
State in the early days of the Eisenhower 
administration, there is no reason why 
such an analysis could not be made now. 
In my White House conference with the 
President on May 11, I brought up this 
issue and I am happy to say that imme- 
diately he say the psychological value of 
colored people serving in our embassies. 
After President Eisenhower instructed 
Mr. Maxwell Rabb, Secretary of the 
United States Cabinet, to confer with the 
State Department, an appointment was 
arranged. Mr. Rabb and I met with Mr. 
Loy Henderson, Under Secretary of State 
in Charge of Personnel, and although a 
year has passed, absolutely nothing has 
been done. This, I consider, open de- 
fiance of the President's orders. 

Bandung has placed a time limit on 
indecision. It is absolutely impossible 
for the United States to continue to hope 
for any more support from the people of 
Asia and Africa if we continue to ab- 
stain on the question of colonialism be- 
fore the United Nations. Congress on 
June 6, 1955, by record vote in the House 
of Representatives and Senate, estab- 
lished the following as a part of our for- 
eign policy: 


1956 


[84th Cong., ist seas. H. Con. Res. 153] 


Whereas Communist imperialism and 
Cther forms of colonialism constitute a de- 
nial of the inalienable rights of man; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
have traditionally supported other peoples 
in their aspirations to achieve self-govern- 
Ment or independence and in their struggle 
against tyranny or domination: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
“(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
Of the Congress that the United States should 
administer its foreign policies and programs 
and exercise its influence through its mem- 
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bership in the United Nations and in other 
international organizations so as to support 
other peoples in their efforts to achieve self- 
government or independence under circum- 
stances which will enable them to assume 
an equal stgtion among the free nations of 
the world. 


Despite the fact that the foregoing res- 


olution on colonialism was passed by 


both Houses of the Congress and thus 
became the law of the land, our delegates 
to the United Nations completely ignored 
this as indicated by the following votes: 


pa eS ne SE Rs a eT ee a ee ee ee 


Abstiined 


Vote of Unit 
Issues For Against n ed 
ae ES el Be Sd eee sat AE Se arti Se 
Cyprus—U. N. Assembly consideration of self-determina- 28 22 10 | Against. 
tion, Sept, 23, 1955, 
Algeria Question of U. N. considering French administra- 28 n 5 Do, 
tion, Sept. 30, 1055. : 
est New Guinca—Plucing the question of West New 3 18 10 | Abstained. 
Guinea on U. N. agenda, Oct. 3, 1985. D 
Routh Afriea—On the questian to continue a special com- 41 6 8 o. 
mission on the racial situation in South Africa and pro- 


besa} to continue consideration of the subject, Deo. 6, 1955. 


es 


I am, therefore, requesting the For- 
eien Affairs Committees of the House 
and Senate to sharply question the ap- 
Propriate officials as to Why. 

I recognize that Britain and France 
and other western powers have for 
Centuries stood at our side and fought 
With us, even though the fighting has 
Ofttimes been our men fighting with 
them to protect their national sover- 
eienty and integrity. I do not believe 

t for 1 minute we should turn our 

k upon these ancient allies. We 

should very vigorously and emphatically 

State that in Europe they are our allies 

and we can always be counted upon to 

,8ive them the fullest measure of every 
of support. 

I do believe that a historic break must 

made and that we must just emphat- 
ically tell them that we can no longer 
Support either with aid or with arms any 
form of imperialism sponsored by these 
nations in Asia and Africa. The cold 
Stark fact confronts us that whether we 
take this stand or not, imperialism is 
finished. The natives, country by coun- 
try are going to drive out the colonial 
bowers and if we continue to stand with 

ese powers on the question of colonial- 
ism then we are going to suffer diplo- 
Matic defeats. The full force of freedom 
is now sweeping over the earth and there 
is no powers that can stop it—short of 
& complete war of annihilation. This I 
don’t believe the most rabid isolationist 
Or warmonger would dare to suggest. 
From here on in the Western powers 
can no longer decide the fate of Asians 
and Africans without their leaders be- 
ing present. There is a new group of 
powers in the world; the Eastern powers, 
and this group of powers wants to work 
in complete cooperation with us. 

It is true that the United States has no 
Colonies in Africa; yet we have a great 
Tesponsibility as a permanent member 
of the Trusteeship Council, for the 
Trust Territories of the United Nations 
in Africa. The total population of these 
territories, excluding southwest Africa, 
is 15,433,339. The land area of these ter- 
ritories would be roughly comparable to 


all of New England and the Middle At- 
lantic States. 

Since the establishment of the trus- 
teeship system and the recognition of 
international responsibility for the free- 
dom of dependent peoples, the United 
Nations has become the center of a 
struggle between the colonial powers, 
principally England, France, and Bel- 
gium, and the ex-colonial countries, 
principally India, Iraq, Egypt, Pakistan, 
and Indonesia. The colonial powers 
constantly seek to limit the scope of in- 
ternational responsibility under the 
charter and the ex-colonial powers 
ceaselessly attempt to broaden it. Prob- 
ably no other subject has consumed more 
time or claimed more items ‘on the 
agenda in the various meetings of the 
United Nations. The ex-colonial coun- 
tries are highly responsive to any evi- 
dence that the colonial powers are not 
expediting the maturation of self-gov- 
ernment within their colonies and trust 
territories. They feel a natural kinship 
with those people still in bondage. 

The United States is one of the six ad- 
ministering powers in the Trusteeship 
Council. However, its territories are not 
as extensive and it is not traditionally a 
colonial power. Thus, in this power 
struggle, the United States has officially 
sought to take a middle moderating posi- 
tion between the colonial and ex-colonial 
points of view. 

On the surface this seems like a correct 
policy. However, in practice, the weight 
of the United States has been preponder- 
antly behind the colonial powers. The 
result has been that the ex-colonial 
countries have come to the conclusion 
that since the United States is generally 
found to be supporting the colonial 
power position where it really counts, 
that it, too, is a colonial power. The 
Russians have never lost an opportunity 
to make this point, for they are only 
too happy to drive a wedge between 
Asian and African countries and the 
United States. 

A very important issue that has come 
up several times in Trusteeship Council 
and the General Assembly is that of 
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target dates for self-government for 
trust territories. In two cases of Italian 
territories, Libya and Italian Somaliland, 
the General Assembly set actual dates 
for independence. As Italy was a de- 
feated nation, her opposition to this was 
not taken seriously. 

The suggestion that target dates be 
set for the other trust territories has 
been strenuously resisted by the colonial 
powers. In 1952 the General Assembly 
invited the administering authorities to 
give reports on measures taken to lead 
their trusts toward self-government and 
the period of time regarded as neces- 
Sary to reach this goal. This request 
was repeated again in 1953, over the op- 
Position of the administering powers, 
who opposed the recommendation on 
the grounds that it was impossible to 
foretell the date of independence. The 
United States abstained from this par- 
ticular debate. 

The issue was raised again in the 1955 
report of the U. N. mission to Tan- 
ganyika which recommended that as- 
surances be given to the people of Tan- 
ganyika that they would have their free- 
dom within 20 to 25 years. The United 
States was a member of this mission and 
the United States representative initially 
supported this highly controversial rec- 
ommendation. Under great pressure 
from the colonial powers, however, the 
United States reversed its support for 
such a target date. Clearly United 
States officials in principle support this 
policy of establishing target dates but 
find themselves overruled by the State 
Department, which regards this as a sec- 
ondary issue but is under strong pres- 
sures from the colonial powers who re- 
gard it as a primary issue. 

The United Nations Charter provi- 
sions on trusteeship did not make pro- 
visions for visiting missions. These 
missions have often been criticized by 
the administering powers for their in- 
ability to make profound judgments on 
the basis of a 6- to 8-week tour of a 
territory. The Trusteeship Council 
should, therefore, establish advisory 
councils in each trust territory. This 
would enable the Trusteeship Council to 
play a more direct role in the supervision 
of the territories. 

If the United States were to support 
the establishment of such advisory coun- 
cils, the other administering powers 
would be hard put to refuse. This would 
be a highly strategic step for the United 
States to take at this time in expediting 
the movement toward self-government. 

In the second place, racialism every- 
where in the world must be speedily 
eradicated. This means that we must 
clean up our own house in the United 
States everywhere. The hard core of 
Tesistance based in the South must be 
dissolved. All Americans must become 
law-abiding citizens living according to 
the edicts of the Supreme Court, the 
orders of the President and the laws of 
our land. No Federal funds should go 
to any defiant State. In other words, 
stop subversion in our hearts and homes. 

We must consider immediately the 
problem of South Africa and in the con- 
sideration of that problem we cannot 
afford, directly or indirectly, to allow the 
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people there to think that we are in 
any way condoning the policies of segre- 
gation. If the rule of reason and order 
does not prevail, we should consider 
economic sanctions against the Boers. 
If the whole force of the United Nations 
is unanimously dedicated to eradicating 
racialism in the Union of South Africa, 
it will go. We need to realize that the 
Union of South Africa does not intend 
to stay within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. They are anti- 
British and already they have announced 
that by 1958 they will withdraw and set 
up their own separate nation. 

Thirdly, a thoroughgoing drastic re- 
organization of our Department of State, 
its Foreign Service, and all related ac- 
tivities should immediately take place. 
This is the showcase of America. Re- 
gardless of what we do within our 
borders, regardless of how we think, re- 
gardless of what public opinion may be 
unless the Department of State is ac- 
tively projecting these things into the 
full arena of international diplomacy, 
international relationships, and interna- 
tional propaganda and education, then 
all we do here is nothing but sounding 
brass. The full impact of the American 
way of life in all its vast and progres- 
sively advancing fields is not being sold 
to the people of Asia and Africa. It is 
not being sold because there is a road- 
block at the highest peak—and that 
roadblock is in the Department of State. 
The men in the Department of State 
are undoubtedly able and dedicated, but 
they are operating under the archaic 
19th century system of evaluations and 
they are letting minor matters of proto- 
col stand in the way of America giving 
the leadership the world so desperately 
and hungrily is demanding. 

Mr. Dulles is our greatest deterrent. 
I suggest Stassen, Nelson Rockefeller, or 
Chester Bowles. 

Fourthly, the Madison Avenue tech- 
nique of selling is one of the great in- 
novations of American life. This is the 
kind of technique that we need in the 
international field—bold, daring, new, 
fresh, vigorous, bringing a new impact 
each day, using every channel, every 
resource, every bit of our strength. Be- 
ing fully conscious of our weaknesses 
and fighting the idea of communism with 
our greatest strength: the greatest 
idea—the idea of democracy. The 
Western World should not condemn 
what it does not understand. India and 
Burma's neutralism should be ap- 
proached by the West in a new light. 
These countries are primarily inter- 
ested in economic development and sec- 
ondarily in strong military defenses. 

Russia has taken the initiative away 
from the United States in southeast Asia. 
They make every punch count. Rus- 
sia has a propaganda policy. The 
United States has none. It is time for 
a change. We must keep up our good 
work in an area of economic aid, but 
we need to appropriate a certain amount 
of money to strategically placed things. 
For example, to use an extreme point of 
view, Billy Graham advocates giving a 
white Cadillac to Nehru for its sheer 
propaganda and news value. 

In order for the United States to wage 
effective propaganda war in Asia we 
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must have one on the home front. We 
must make our people ready to accept 
new concepts of neutralist nations. In- 
stead of scorning Burma and India we 
should let the American people know 
that neutralism is not an .enemy—it 
should not be regarded as an enemy, but 
friendly action. Home-front plans of 
propaganda should be followed by a plan 
of action which is well coordinated. We 
need a bipartisan foreign policy that 
really works to make it effective at home 
and abroad—we do not have this policy 
today. Dulles and his aides seem to 
have no understanding of those prob- 
lems. Too often our foreign policy is 
geared for the home front and is totally 
unrealistic. We must prepare the 
United States before we can go to south- 
east Asia. 

Whenever we give aid to southeast 
Asia, whenever possible it should be ad- 
ministered through Asians themselves 
because we must recognize the sensitiv- 
ity of these peoples to colonialism. We 
must help them build themselves up to 
resist communism; we must find unob- 
trusive ways to get credit for what we 
do. We might give a million dollars in 
aid but we should appropriate a share 
for administration by Asians and some 
for show purposes. We must coordinate 
our aid to these countries with their own 
plans. There should be no strings to 
our help. Those not wanting aid could 
be given low interest loans if they want 
them. 

We should contemplate long-range aid, 
not sporadic aid. We have failed to con- 
vey the idealism of America to these peo- 
ple. We have become satisfied. We, not 
Russia, were the revolutionaries which 
these countries hoped to model them- 
selves after. Our callous feelings to- 


ward them have resulted in our failure 


to convey our idealism to them. We are 
a young country and have more anti- 
colonialism than any other power in the 
world. Russia is a colonial power—her 
satellites prove this. The United States 
holds the torch of liberty but we do not 
let these people see it. We do not sell 
our ideas properly. 

Fifthly, we must recognize as we go 
out to fight communism in the East that 
it is not sufficient to have military alli- 
ances, Even if communism were com- 
pletely destroyed the ancient problems 
of the East would still haunt them as 
fearsome specters—colonialism, disease, 
hunger, and illiteracy. What value the 
complete destruction of communism in 
Indonesia when the average income of an 
Indonesian for an entire year, in the 
bine of our Lord and Bandung was only 

What does it matter if communism is 
completely destroyed when the life ex- 
pectancy for a man or a woman in India 
is only 32 years? 

A foreign policy founded upon defeat- 
ing communism alone may be of great 
value in the West but it is of very little 
value in the East. Yes, we must continue 
our fight against communism but we 
must expand our fight against the an- 
cient problems of the East on all fronts. 

Sixth, Africa is the No. 1 problem of 
our world, That dark, vast continent 
stretching for 5,000 miles is shaped like 
a question mark and it is, For there in 
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Africa will be won or lost the world bat- 
tle for freedom. This our Foreign Office 
is not aware of or, if so, is doing nothing 
about it. Communism is the West under 
the leadership of Soviet Russia and in 
the East under Red China is supposedly 
waving the flag of peace even if it is a 
little dirty and blood-stained. While 
they are doing this, north Africa and 
south Africa represent soft spots to es- 
tablish new beachheads of subversion - 
by Communist agents. We went to 
Africa centuries ago carrying a cross. It 
is time to go back to Africa again carry- 
ing an offer of full equality, dignity, mu- 
tual respect and direct and adequate 
assistance for social change. This is the 
only way to stop the wave of communism 
in Africa. 

We need to channel as much of the 
aid that we give in Asia and Africa 
through international organizations. 
We know that the United Nations has 
a limited role but we should seek to 
build its strength through concrete dem- 
onstrations of our belief in its prin- 
ciples. 

And lastly, with the full facts that I 
have presented indicating that the 
United States has no Far Eastern foreign 
policy except one founded on military 
alliances, let us for the first time in the 
history of the world sit down with the 
leaders of the people of Asia and Africa 
and work out an adequate Far Eastern 
policy. 

This the last thought that I left with 
President Eisenhower—why not be bold 
and daring and call an eight-power 
meeting in Manila in the Philippines. 
This would, in my own words to Mr. 
Eisenhower, “just about annihilate the 
propaganda of Red China.” What a day 
it would be for the forces of democracy 
and of peace for the President of the 
United States to sit down with the lead- 
ers of Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Indonesia, Thailand, and the Philip- 
pines. This has never been done in 
all our history before. This alone proves 
the inadequacies of our foreign policy. 
The Presidents of the United States have 
been holding historically for years Big 
Four, Big Five, and Big Six meetings all 
over Europe but never have they held a 
meeting with the leaders of Asia and 
Africa. Bandung was an invitation for 
this. I and members of the press talked 
to chiefs of these states and they indi- 
cated that they would be extremely well 
disposed to meet for a summit talk in 
the East. Gen. Carlos Romulo on Meet 
the Press on Sunday, May 8, said: 

The President of the United States should 


come to the East and talk to the Asian 
leaders. 


There is not much time left to do 
this. The world is moving with a star- 
tling rapidity that transcends not only 
the visual but even the imaginative. With 
our Yankee courage, our Madison Ave- 
nue know-how, our Christian heritage 
and the bulwark of the Bill of Rights, 
in back of us, using our 25 million colored 
citizens as a spearhead, we can launch a 
drive for peace and for full equality now 
in the Far East. Only through such a 
bold maneuver can we win. History will 
pass us by if we do not. 


1956 
Ike Asked for It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
which was published on April 3, 1956, in 
the Standard-Times, of New Bedford, 
Mass. The editorial, in my opinion, 
Contains some very appropriate state- 
Ments on the problem which has been 
Created by the United States Supreme 
Court in its decision affecting our public 
Schools, 
The editorial follows: 
IKE ASKED ror Ir 


In two recent press conferences President 
nhower discussed the school segregation 
issue in the South, saying this is “a time 
When we must be patient” and try to avoid 
& tremendous fight that is going to separate 
Americans and get ourselves into a nasty 
mess.” 

Unfortunately, the mess which the Presi- 
dent deprecates, already exists and should 
have been foreseen, when, under White House 
Pressure, the Supreme Court reversed the 
law of 60 years’ standing with reference to 
School segregation in the South. 

Several cases involving alleged discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in southern schools 
Were pending in the Supreme Court when 
former Governor Warren became the new 
Oniet Justice. Tht views of the President 

segregation were well known, as may 
have been those of Chief Justice Warren. 
But, to make doubly sure the Supreme Court 
made the right“ decision, the President in- 
structed Attorney General Brownell to appear 
the case, as a “friend of the court,” urging 
egation, 
important provisions of the Federal 
Constitution are involved in the desegrega- 
decision. The ith amendment, ap- 
Proved in 1808, forbids any State to “deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

The other proyision of the Constitution 
directly affecting the desegregation problem 
is that one which specifically says, “The 
Powers not delegated to the United States, 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States, re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

Under the former provision of the 14th 
amendment, no State could discriminate be- 
tween Negro citizens and whites with refer- 
ence to schools or otherwise. Under the 
Second provision, the 10th amendment, con- 
trol of the schools was specifically reserved to 
the States, as not having been delegated to 
the Federal Government. 

Obviously, under the 10th amendment the 
South had the undisputed right to control 
its schools, unless its policies violated the 
14th amendment forbidding discrimination 
between Negroes and whites. For 60 years 
the Supreme Court had ruled the 14th 
amendment requires equal school and other 
Tacilities, but not identical; in other words, 
Schools and other facilities may be separate, 
but must be equal. 

The Warren decision, which the President 
now faces with pleas for patience, destroyed 
the school formula of the South, a formula 
Under which admittedly the Negroes of the 
South and the South had made steady and 
Peaceful progress for more than half a cen- 


Ina windy decision by Chief Justice War- 
ren himself, the Chief Justice said in effect, 
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“The very fact of segregation constitutes dis- 
crimination, gives the Negro a sense of in- 
feriority, etc.” 

That this is untrue is evidenced by the 
fact many of the leaders of the Negroes in 
the South and the North, including many of 
the Negro schoolteachers of the South, not 
only feel no inferiority as a result of segre- 
gation, but object to attempts to force de- 
segregation upon either Negroes or whites. 

Though the President may not himself 
have been influenced by political consider- 
ations, the Warren decision was heavily 
weighted with politics. 

Leaders close to the President undoubtedly 
told the President desegregation, if accom- 
plished during his administration, would go 
a long way toward winning back the Negro 
vote of the North. This vote had been lost 
to the New Deal of the Roosevelt-Truman 
era. 

Not only was such a purpose highly im- 
proper, but it has not and it will not work. 
For one thing, there is no segregation prob- 
lem in the North—for there is no segrega- 
tion. For another thing, the Negro vote, to 
whatever extent it was and is Democratic, is 
influenced by the New Deal philosophy, which 
only can be cured, if at all, by the process of 
education, a process which has been rudely 
struck down in the South by the recent 
Supreme Court decision. 

Another equally improper consideration 
which is thought to have been influential 
in the Supreme Court's political decision is 
that there was thinking emanating from the 
State Department that desegregation would 
eliminate Communist-inspired criticism of 
the United States in India and others of the 
countries of the dark races, 

Here again the administration did not see 
beyond its own nose. The antipathy of 
India does not spring from segregation in 
southern schools, etc. It springs from the 
fact that India, while recipient of our gener- 
ous bounty, is basically Communist in its 
sympathy and is interested in the segregation 
issue of this country only because it suits 
its own propaganda purposes. 

We're sorry for the southern whites. 


Address of Vice President Nixon Before 
Brand Names Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President Nrxon today delivered a most 
interesting and inspiring address before 
the Brand Names Day dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. I urge all my colleagues to read 
the Vice President's excellent and care- 
ful analysis of the leadership of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his administration. 

The address follows: 

TEXT OF ADDRESS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES BEFORE THE BRAND NAMES 
Day DINNER, THE WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL, 
New Nonk Crry, APRIL 18, 1956 
May I first join with you in congratulating 

the Brand Name Retaller-of-the-Tear Awards 
winners. Before the evening is over, I hope 
to have the opportunity to meet and con- 
gratulate each one of you personally for the 
achievement so justifiably recognized this 
evening. 
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I must admit at the outset that I have had 
some difficulty in selecting an appropriate 
subject for this gathering. 

A speaker should usually direct his remarks 
to a subject of particular interest to the or- 
ganization which he is addressing. Unfor- 
tunately, my knowledge of the businesses and 
other organizations represented at this din- 
ner is limited to that of the millions of Amer- 
icans to whom brand names are household 
words. 

It is true that I have had experience on 
both sides of the counter in that respect, 
having grown up in a family which operated 
one of these old-fashioned general merchan- 
dise stores. 

And, as one who has sold products, as well 
as purchased them, I know you can't sell 
something unless you know what you are 
talking about. 

That's why well-advertised, brand-name 
products were easier to sell. I knew about 
them, my customers usually did also, and less 
sales talk was n 8 

That's why I have tonight selected a sub- 
ject I know something about—the record and 
philosophy of the Eisenhower administration. 

T want to admit at the outset that my views 
will necessarily be biased by the fact that I 
am a member of the administration. 

But I don't believe I am being partisan or 
prejudiced when I say that most Americans, 
regardless of party affiliations, are grateful to 
the man whose leadership has brought peace 
and unparalleled prosperity to America, and 
honesty, dignity, and integrity to Govern- 
ment in Washington, D. C. 

In fact, the problem I was confronted with 
tonight, as always, was to select which field 
of accomplishment to discuss in the limited 
time I have. 

With your permirsion, T should like to di- 
rect my remarks to the economic policies of 
this administration in terms of what they 
are, what they have accomplished, and what 
we can expect for the future. 

We immediately are confronted with a 
problem with which you are far more fa- 
miliar than I—what to call this policy—its 
brand name if you please. Because the 
Eisenhower economic policies which have 
been in effect for the past 3 years have been 
called from time to time both conservative 
and liberal, both Republican and Democrat, 
both Old Deal and New Deal, both moderate 
and radical. 

As you know, better than I, in the final 
analysis, it isn't the name but the product 
that counts, 

No better proof of the application of this 
truth in the field of politics could be found 
than an event that occurred last week. 

Thomas Jefferson's birthday was celebrated 
on Friday, April 13. Democratic orators all 
over the country halled him as a member of 
their party. But a study of history reveals 
that Thomas Jefferson was elected President 
in 1800 as the candidate of the Republican 
Party. 

And when we consider his devotion to the 
rights of individuals and of the States, and 
his opposition to too much power in the 
Federal Government, I do not believe I am 
overstepping the bounds of objectivity when 
I say that if Jefferson were alive today he 
would probably be an Eisenhower Repub- 
lican. 

Therefore, before we can brand this policy 
we must examine the programs which have 
been executed under it, the results of those 
programs, and the philosophies behind them. 

In January 1953 the President and his Cab- 
inet were confronted with a basic and dif- 
ficult decision in the field of economic policy. 
Here is what we found when we came into 
office: 

Taxes and spending were at record peace- 
time rates. 

Controls shackled the economy and more 
were being advocated. 

Various messages to Congress by the Presi- 
dent's predecessor had urged the adoption of 
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new programs in the fields of education, 
health, housing, agriculture, and power 
which would have carried the national econ- 
omy further down the road to nationaliza- 
tion, federalization, and, in some instances, 
socialization of basic American institutions. 

The decision we had to make was this— 
should we drift with what seemed to be the 
wave of the future or should we turn to more 
conservative policies? 

Purely apart from the principle involved, 
there were strong political arguments for al- 
lowing things to go on as they were. Be- 
cause, whether we like it or not, we must 
recognize that millions of Amegicans lost 
faith in conservative economic policies as a 
result of the great depression of the thirties. 

They were convinced that those policies 
had brought on the depression. And they 
feared that a return to those policies might 
bring on another depression. 

The problem was thoroughly debated in the 


Cabinet, and, finally, a basic decision was 


made. 

In essence, we decided to give the free 
American economic system a chance to work. 
We based that decision on our faith that 
conservative policies were right in principle, 
and that if they were right in principle 
they would, in the end, prove right 
politically. 

To implement that decision— 

We removed controls from the economy. 

We got the Government out of business, 
rather than putting it in. 

We cut spending. 

We cut taxes. 

We adopted fiscal policies designed to en- 
courage the initiative, the dynamism, and 
the ingenuity of the American people. 

It will be many years before an accurate 
and objective appraisal of the major accom- 
plishments of this administration can be 
made. 

But I submit that when the history of this 
administration is finally written, no accom- 
plishment will have been more significant, or 
more in the interests of the great majority 
of the American people than this: The danger 
of America following some of our friends 
abroad down the road which leads inevitably 
to socialization or nationalization of our in- 
stitutions has been averted and the faith of 
the American people in businesslike, con- 
servative conduct of Government economic 
policies has been restored. 

Statistics are invariably dull. But, just 
for a moment, let us look at the record in 
terms of what has been accomplished. 

Gross national product, personal income, 
labor income, savings deposits, retail sales are 
at all time highs. For the first time in recent 
history, the United States has enjoyed over 
3 consecutive years of high prosperity, and 
records are being broken almost as fast as 
they are made. 

Furthermore, we are not using rubber dol- 
lars as our measuring rods.. When President 
Eisenhower took office in 1953, the index of 
living costs compiled by the Department of 
Labor stood at the level of 113.4. Three years 
later, the level was 114.6, a rise of 1 percent. 
Compare this if you will with the record of 
the 4 years preceding this administration 
when the rise was over 11 percent. 

This means that today when wages go up, 
the profits increase, there is a real gain, not 
merely a money rise that is canceled out by 
higher prices. The tremendous increase in 
almost every sector of economic life is sound 
and well-grounded. 

I realize that sometimes our political op- 
ponents charge that this is a business ad- 
ministration. If they mean by this that gov- 
ernment is efficiently and well, we 
plead gullty to the charge. 

We have done our best to give the country 
a good example of economy, industry, and 
integrity in the handling of Government at- 
fairs. 
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But, if the charge means that we favor the 
interests of business to the exclusion of 
other groups of the economy, we suggest that 
all Americans look at the record. i 

In 1952, there were those who said, “You 
have never had it so good.” But let us make 
some comparisons between 1952 and 1955, not 
in terms of the economy as a whole, but in 
terms of the 65 million American wage earn- 


ers. 

In 1952, the average gross weekly earnings 
of a factory worker was $67. At present, it is 
$78. 

In 1952, the take-home pay of the aver- 
age factory worker with three dependents 
was $56. Today it is $62. 

In 1950, 20 million persons owned their 
home. Today, 24 million homes are owner- 
occupied—an increase from 53 percent in 
1950 to 58 percent in 1955. 

The average life insurance policy in force 
per family has increased from $5,300 in 1952 
to $6,300 in 1955. 

What these figures mean is that wage 
earners today are better off than at any time 
in the entire history of the Nation. 

How did this unprecedented prosperity 
come about? 

From a political standpoint I would like 
to be able to claim all the credit for my 
party and the Government policies this ad- 
ministration has instituted during the past 
3 years. 

But to do so would not only be historically 
inaccurate; it would miss the great secret of 
America’s economic progress from the time 
of our foundation. 

What we must recognize is that under our 
system governments do not create wealth— 
people do. 

We know that, in all fairness, the credit 
for America’s great prosperity today must 
be shared among Democrats and Republi- 
cans, labor leaders and business executives, 
farmers and city folk, alike. Together they 
have brought about the changes that have 
made our economic system the model that 
it is today. In a real sense the achieving 
of the American dream has been the com- 

[bined work of all Americans. 

Yet, without in any way detracting from 
the other factors I have mentioned, I think 
I can state without fear of contradiction 
that the philosophy of government that has 
prevailed in Washington for the last 3 years 
has been the most important single factor 
in producing the good times we enjoy today. 

That philosophy is not easy to describe. 

There are many who ask what the differ- 
ence is between the Eisenhower economic 
policies and those of the administrations 
which preceded this one. 

The difference is not in goals. All Amer- 
loans, regardless of their political aMiliations, 
want better schools, housing, jobs, medical 
care, and more progress for all our citizens. 

The difference is in means—how we 
achieve these goals. 

And, as far as the difference in means is 
concerned, the difference is in where we 
start. 

The administrations which immediately 
preceded the Eisenhower administration in 
Washington assumed in virtually every in- 
stance that Federal Government action was 
the answer to all social and economic prob- 
lems. If more jobs were needed, the Gov- 
ernment should create them. If better 
medical care was desired, the Government 
should provide it, and so on down the line. 

In other words, they believed that if there 
Was a social or economic problem to meet, 
the way to meet it was to begin with the 
Federal Government and work down. 

We, in this administration, have exactly 
the opposite point of view. We say that the 
most effective way to meet social and eco- 
nomic goals is to begin with the individual 
and work up. We believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment should step in only where individual 
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action or State and local action is inadequate 
to do the job. 

We hold to this view not only because we 
believe that individual action should always 
be encouraged rather than repressed under 
our system of government, but for the very 
practical reason that we know that in the 
long run this is the best way to meet social 
and economic goals. 

Because, though whenever something needs 
to be done it always sounds easy to suggest 
that the Federal Government will do it, the 
difficulty generally with such programs is 
that they won't work. 

For example, over the next 10 years, it is 
estimated that to keep pace with our grow- 
ing population and insure continued progress 
and prosperity, we shall have to spend ap- 
proximately $180 billion for schools, hos- 
pitals, power installations, roads, and slum 
clearance, 

To meet these goals we must tap all the 
resources of America. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment were to step in and assume full 
responsibility, State, local and individual 
action would shrivel up. 

That is why the Eisenhower Federal part- 
nership program, which encourages State 
and individual action, will succeed where & 
program of Federal paternalism would fall. 

We now come to a problem which I am 
sure will intrigue those in attendance at this 
brand names dinner: What do we call the 
economic philosophy of this administration 
which I have been describing? 

I have used the word “conservative” to- 
night in describing it, but I realize that 
“conservative” during the early days of the 
Republic referred to those who advocated 
more power in the Federal Government. Now 
it tends to mean almost the opposite. ` 

“Capitalism” is another word which 1s 
often used to describe the economic philos- 
ophy of this administration, but certainly 
the capitalism we have in the United States 
today is very unlike the capitalism we knew 
50 years ago, or that which still prevails in 
some other parts of the world. A 

If it is capitalism, the term consumers“ 
capitalism” or people's capitalism“ would 
be perhaps more appropriate. 

Ours in a capitalism in which owners, 
management, workers, the general public, 
and consumers participate and share. 

We have witnessed a dispersal of eco- 
nomic power in the United States on a truly 
democratic scale. Main Street has displaced 
Wall Street as the controlling and dynamic 
force behind American capitalism. 

The terms “middle of the road“ and 
“moderation” have often been used to de- 
scribe the administration's philosophy. 

Does this mean, as the extremists con- 
tend, lack of firm principles in dealing with 
economic and social problems? 
~ Certainly not. Because when we speak of 
“moderation” and “middle of the road” we 
are not speaking merely of a compromise be- 
tween the left and the right. 

Ours is a new approach to political 
economy. 

Extreme individualism has rendered & 
great service in developing the Nation, but. 
in the process, it has rendered itself 
obsolete. 

On the other hand, exclusive emphasis on 
Government action to meet social and eco- 
nomic needs, we find, inevitably leads to 
loss of freedom. 

What then is the alternative? 

What we have sought and what we believe 
we have found is not a compromise, but a 
living and dynamic synthesis. 

In the past, private Initiative had been 
primarily confined to the economic field and 
selfish ends. 

But the mistake of those who opposed it 
was that they tried to liquidate private initi- 
ative, rather than to redirect its ends. 
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Social goals are of utmost importance, but 
the individual must remain the agent of his 
own destiny. 

The middle way is to expand private initl- 
ative for social goals. We believe that pri- 
Vate initiative is the dominant social force 
in a free society. 

That is why in finding solutions to social 
and economic problems we always begin by 
exploring whether the problem can be han- 
dled by private intiative. 

The role of government is to help the in- 
dividual—not to make decisions for him. 

Russell Davenport in his penetrating an- 
alysis of the American economic scene, “The 
Dignity of Man.“ which he left unfinished 
at his death, summarized this philosophy in 
these words: “No solution of any problem 
in a free way of life should be provided by 
Calling upon the State to undertake tasks 
Which under proper circumstances of edu- 
Cation and encouragement citizens them- 
Selves can do.” 

In summary, what this little excursion 
into philosophy means to me is simply this. 
America is a great Nation today because our 
Founding Fathers recognized the supreme 
importance of the individual dignity of men 
and women. And, any administration which 

its policies on that fundamental pre- 

cept, whether it be Democrat or Republican, 

Whether it be called liberal or conservative, 

rs help to make the American dream come 
e. 

Less than 2 years ago President Eisenhower 
Predicted that within 10 years economic pro- 
duction would reach a level of $500 billion 
in doliars of constant value. Many persons 
thought he was too optimistic when he made 
that prediction. But now it appears that 
We may attain this goal several years sooner. 

This is not a wild prediction. I am simply 
Projecting the rate of growth that we have 
recently been enjoying. 

For all this, I repeat, the Eisenhower eco- 
Nomic program deserves an important share 
Of the credit. 

The idea that government is the servant 
. Of the people is not a new idea, but the way 

that it has been applied in the last 3 years 
is new, and we are all better for it. 

We have seen something rare in American 
Political history—a government that is really 
Medicated to helping all the people—a gov- 
ernment that rises above political considera- 
tions and class interests, and Judges ail its 
Programs by one, and only one, norm—does 
this benefit all Americans, does it recognize, 
Conserve, and protect the inherent dignity of 
every man, woman, and child in America? 

As long as this is our goal and our phi- 
losophy, we can look forward with confidence 
to a fuller, richer, and brighter future for all 

ericans, 


Growth of Natural Gas Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


+ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the bill to exempt producers of natural 
gas was before Congress those of us who 
Opposed It were warned of the dire con- 
Sequences if the bill did not become law. 


On Monday an article was published 


in the New York Journal of Commerce 
which is well worth noting and filing for 
future reference. 

The headline was “Natural Gas De- 
Mand Spurs Overall Industry Sales 
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The article was as follows: 

Total sales of the gas utility and pipeline 
industry during February rose 6.9 percent 
over the same month of 1955, the American 
Gas Association reported at the weekend. 

Gas sales to industrial consumers was up 
about 5.7 percent during the same period. 

The total February 1956, utility and pipe- 
line sales were 8,113 million terms, against 
7,591 million for the same month of last year. 

Natural gas sales by utilities and pipelines 
to ultimate consumers totaled 7,676 million 
therms in February, up 7.2 percent over last 


year. Total manufactured and mixed gas 


sales rose 4.8 percent to 436.8 million therms, 
despite a decline of 13.8 percent in the man- 
ufactured gas category. Mixed was up 7.7 
percent. 

During the 12 months ending February 
29, 1956, total utility and pipeline sales of 
gas was 68,451 million therms, for a rise of 
8.7 percent over the 62,971 million in the 12 
months, ending February 28, 1955, due 
mainly to higher natural gas sales, 


Local Ties to Israel Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Monday 
marked the eighth anniversary of the 
founding of the free State of Israel. This 
birthday is an occasion for joy and 
thanksgiving among all men of good 
faith. Through all the storms and trib- 
ulations which have beset that brave lit- 
tle nation, it has continued strong and 
true toward its goal of achieving inde- 
pendence and freedom from outside 
interference. 

In their courageous struggle to retain 
their autonomy, the friendship between 
the United States and Israel has played 
a great part. The bond between our 
country and the noble new homeland of 
the Jewish people is one of the key part- 
nerships of the free world. 

In addition to Government support for 
Israel, gifts of money and time from 
thousands in this country have played 
an important role in bolstering the ma- 
terial and spiritual strength of the people 
of Israel. The city of Rochester, N. Y., 
has perhaps responded as vigorously to 
the needs of Israel as any community of 
this Nation. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting an article by 
Cliff Carpenter from the Rochester Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle of April 16, which 
describes the close ties between Roches- 
ter and the State of Israel: 

Local. TIES TO ISRAEL STRONG 
(By Clif Carpenter) 

War can be a remote kind of a horror; or 
it can be an intensely personal one when 
it touches a husband or the boy next door 
or a cherished ideal. Rochester learned that 
in World War II. again in Korea and now the 
principle is being demonstrated again in the 
case of war-threatened Israel, the splinter- 
Uke country which clings to the eastern edge 
of the Mediterranean. 

For there are surprisingly powerful spir- 
itual, physical, financial and sentimental 
ties stretching from Rochester, in this great- 
est of democracies, to that newest and 
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smallest of democracies, which celebrates 
its eighth birthday this week. 

by hostile Arab states, bloody 
about the border, Israel will celebrate its 
birthday with the same two ingredients 
which are synonymous with its existence— 
work and war. Literally thousands of Roch- 
esterians have a stake in the cutcome. They 
have been there, or they have friends and 
relatives there. Some Rochesterians have 
even emigrated to Israel and are working 
there. 

An effort to document those ties between 
Rochester and Israel unfolds a long and 
strong tale of dedication. 

For in gifts and in investment funds, this 
city’s contributions are well in the millions. 
And by simply substituting hours for dol- 
lars, one might strike a fair estimate of the 
time given by Rochester Jewry to supporting 
this tiny state. 

An attempt at documentation might go 
this way—and it can be only an attempt: 

Rochesterians have bought $114 million 
worth of State of Israel bonds, handled 
through. a permanent Rochester committee, 
headed this year by Joseph E. Silverstein. 
The investors—for this is an investment in 
the development of Israeli economy—are in 
effect gambling that the civilized world, 
which created Israel, will not let it be de- 
stroyed. Bond headquarters is active now; 
further sales will be inspired by the visit to 
Rochester this week of the famed Zionist, 
Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, fresh from scenes of 
fighting on Israel-Arab borders. 

Meanwhile, the United Jewish Welfare 
Fund of Rochester is well into an emergency 
drive called the UJA Special Survival Fund. 
It will raise $200,000 toward a national goal 
of $25 million to finance resettlement in 
Israel of 45,000 Jews from strife-torn North 
Africa. 

This fund conducts an annual campaign 
in behalf of some 30 Jewish agencies and 
institutions here and abroad. But the major 
beneficiary is the United Jewish Appeal 
which has for years financed the movement 
of Jewish refugees and displaced persons to 
Israel from Europe, North Africa, and Mos- 
lem lands. Officials estimate that the Jew- 
ish Welfare Fund in Rochester has averaged 
sending $600,000 a year to the United Jew- 
ish Appeal since 1948, os close to $5 million 
from this city alone. The peak year was 
1948, the year Israel was born, when the fund 
allocated $1,100,000 to the United Jewish 
Appeal. 

But the documentation of help does not 
stop there. 

Segments of the Rochester Jewish com- 
munity contribute about #20,000 annually to 
the Jewish National Fund. This organiza~ 
tion buys and owns land in Israel, in per- 
petuity, and leases to tenants for long terms 
for their own farming use; also it is a key 
figure in reforestation, which is imperative 
in Israel's drive to reclaim deserts and waste- 
lands. 


Hadassah, the women's Zionist organiza- 
tion, raises about $28,000 in Rochester an- 
nually toward maintenance of buildings and 
staff of the Hadassah hospital system in 
Israel. And Hadassah along with the Pion- 
eer Women raises another $25,000 annually 
which becomes part of a larger national 
fund devoted exclusively to children—bring- 
ing- them to Israel from underdeveloped 
areas, and financing thelr resettlement, 
maintenance, and education. 

Why this outpouring of funds, this tight 
tie to a new little nation? 

Leaders of Rochester Jewry will tell the 
questioner that the plight of their peoples 
through the world has been so critical in 
recent years, that there must be an Israel 
to which Jews can go in safety and in pro- 
tection. 

Rochester's Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, now 
chairman of the American Zionist Commit- 
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tee for Public Affairs, is in a position to 
sketch this picture eloquently. 

He was adviser on Jewish affairs to the 
United States military commanders in Ger- 
many at the close of World War II. He saw 
the survivors of Hitler's purges—about a 
quarter of a million of them—gathered in 
German and Austrian camps under United 
States care. He was a leader in a tragic 
and fruitless effort to persuade some other 
lands tp take in those Jews for resettlement. 
Recalling the strong role the United States 
ultimately played in the resettlement of 
those refugees, he says: 

“The fact that compounded their tragedy 
Was that nobody wanted them. We beat 
frantically on doors everywhere, but they 
were closed these Jews. It was only 
when a United Nations committee recom- 
mended the partition of Palestine into Jew- 
ish and Arab states, only wien the United 
Nations gave its approval of this plan, only 
when Israel came into existence as a state, 
that the diplaced persons camps were liqui- 
dated as with a magic wand. I saw these 
people in the camps caught, as they put 
it, like rats in a trap. Then later I saw 
them arrive in Israel, free human beings, 
with their fate at last in their own hands.” 

Rabbi Bernstein, incidentally, is an exam- 
ple of the physical and sentimental, as well 
as spiritual, tles mentioned earlier. For he 
is a friend of David Ben-Gurion, Israel's 
Prime Minister, and a close personal friend 
of Moshe Sharrett, former Acting Prime Min- 
ister and Foreign Minister of Israel. Sharrett 
and Rabbi Bernstein met in 1926 when the 
latter was a student in the first class at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

They met again in 1937, a year of terror. 
That year Rabbi Bernstein, on sabbatical 
leave, took his wife and two children to Tel 
Aviv. With Sharrett, he toured Palestine in 
a bullet-proof sedan inspecting new Jewish 
settlements. They drove through rains of 
rocks hurled by dissatisfied Arabs. He recalls 
Sharrett’s utter calm, for this was a period 
known to Jews as Havlagah, or self restraint, 
in which Jewish residents of Palestine sought 
to placate the Arabs by no strife of any sort 
except in extreme self-defense. 

They met again in 1951, when Rabbi Bern- 
stein was president of the Central Council of 
American Rabbis. 

Dozens of other Rochesterians know Israeli 
officials by their first names. Another nota- 
ble example is Mrs. Julia Berlove, national 
Hadassah executive, who even now is in 
Israel on Hadassah business. 

Another bit of evidence on the close bond 
of feeling between Rochesterians and Israel 
is simply the number of Rochesterians who 
have made the long and expensive trip—near- 
ly half way around the world—in the last 3 
years or so. Asked to make a random guess 
at the number, 2 leaders of the Jewish com- 
munity ad libbed 55 names for the writer 
without reference to notes. So there must be 
many more. And to this they added offhand 
the names of 18 Rochesterians whose dedi- 
cation to Israel is so deep they have gone 
there to live. 

There is hope in Rochester's Jewry that 
Israel's eighth birthday will be less tragic 
than other days of the last few months. And 
there is gloom, but not despair, that the West 
will not take a stronger stand in behalf of 
the little nation. As another spokesman 
put ft: 

“Israel has no quarrel with Arab peoples. 
She has repeatedly offered to conclude non- 
aggression pacts, write permanent peace trea- 
ties, resume normal trade relations, but these 
overtures are always spurned. She is strongly 
prowestern, a democratic oasis ringed by 
Gommunist-influenced countries, a stubborn 
block to the spread of totalitarianism. She 
rightfully looks to democracies for moral and 
material support.” 

But in war or in peace, those ties to Israel 
will remain powerful. So say the Rochester 
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supporters, for they feel that they are being 
rewarded regularly. They have seen Israel 
grow in 8 years from a population of 650,000 
to 1,789,000, have seen it give refuge to Jews 
in trouble from many parts of the world, have 
seen it pioneer in industry, agriculture, med- 
icine, health, and education. They see Israel 
as a potential benefit to the entire Middle 
East given only peace and tolerance. 


Protection of Animals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a letter which I received from a person in 
Washington, D. C., dealing with the 
Peoples Lobby. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WasnincTon, D. C., April 18, 1956. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR LANGER: S. 2015 and H. R. 
6680 protect dogs in the District of Colum- 
bia. It may be said that this is but a crumb 
but will Congress deny us even that crumb? 
Surely, dogs, the beloved of mankind should 
have sanctuary some place, sometime, and 
where better than the Nation's Capital, now. 
Can one look into his pet's eyes, the one 
utterly devoted to him in loyalty, and say 
“you must be ruthlessly used as a tortured 
instrument of student practice.” Chris- 
tianity teaches benevolence and surely that 
extends to man’s best friend. He is an un- 
yielding friend even in dire necessity. Is it 
enough that he lay down his life for us, 
must he be also tortured. 

Throughout our land self-sacrificing men 
and women strive unceasingly to better the 
lot of these defenseless ones. They devote 
their time and substance to this praise- 
worthy work, this Christian endeavor. And 
their accomplishments redound to their 
credit. 

They educate the populace in humane en- 
deavor, they provide animal shelters, they 
rescue stray animals and return them to 
their owners or find new havens for them. 
They, in a word, instill into our Christian 
consciousness an appreciation of God's 
handiwork. 

However, when it comes to the point of re- 
ducing concern for animals to protective leg- 
islation there is an evident record of lack 
of accomplishment. The failure may be 
attributed to two patent defects. First, the 
lack of unity. There is a wide diversity of 
opinion amongst the various groups as to 
which action should be taken. 

There is no united front of all the friends 
of animals. This, despite the fact that they 
are all humanitarians and should consider 
the enactment of any measure of protective 
legislation as a step forward even though it 
is not the actual legislation they favored. 
Second, public opinion has had no voice. 
The humanitarian groups, after all, are but 
a segment of our population and as such do 
not have sufficient impact in the matter of 
persuading legislators to their viewpoint. 

Many of the leaders of movements for 
animal protective legislation in the past are 
today discouraged and disheartened. They 
state that attainment of such legislation 
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is impossible. They state that this is not 
the psychological moment and that the bulk 
of the people are antagonistic to any cor- 
rective legislation. 

We sharply disagree with these defeatists. 
Public opinion is overwhelmingly oppo 
to the torture of animals, If ours is a Chris- 
tian Nation, and it is, can any follower of the 
all-loving Christ fail to display a benevolent, 
Kindly attitude toward God's lesser crea- 
tures? It remains for this public sentiment 
to be vividly portrayed for the benefit of 
legislators. This is the most persuasive 
factor in the consideration of any legisla- 
tion. 

Peoples Lobby, Inc., Washington, D. C., is 
a nonprofit organization chartered for the 
sole purpose of procurement of protective 
legislation for animals. It provides a com- 
mon ground for unity of legislative action 
by all society members and other humani- 
tarians, combined with the impact of public 
opinion. 

Sincerely yours, 
THERESA H. RUSSELL. 


We Must Protect American Labor and 
Industry From Unfair Foreign Compe- 
tition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
OTC legislation, represented by H. R. 
5550 and reported out by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, strikes me as ex- 
tremely important. H. R. 5550 is not just 
another bill. It is one of those crucial 
proposals that would change radically 
the lines of our constitutional division of 
powers. 

The State Department seeks through 
this legislation to obtain the consent of 
Congress to its own abject demotion to 
the sidelines in the matter of regulating 
foreign commerce. If this seems pre- 
sumptuous it is in keeping with that De- 
partment’s action in this field during the 
past 10 years. By one scheme or another 
it has aimed at obtaining and keeping 
control over our tariff and related as- 
pects of trade. H. R. 5550, the OTC pro- 
posal, is only the last in a series of steps. 

Why does this interest me as a Mem- 
ber of Congress? 

It interests and concerns me for sev- 
eral reasons. In the first place, as 4 
Member of Congress, Iam bound to carry 
out my obligations and responsibilities as 
a Congressman; and this clearly does: 
not involve resignation to the State De- 
partment or the abdication of powers 
that the Constitution has placed upon 
us, whether on the grounds of expe- 
diency, following the path of least re- 
sistance, or anything else. 

Second, I have. definite obligations to 
the people who elected me. It has be- 
come something of a stigma to acknowl- 
edge this fact. We hear of bowing to 
“local selfish interests“ when we pay at- 
tention to the electorate back home. 

In this particular instance I am speak- 
ing for such local selfish interests as the 
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Owners of and workers in various in- 
dustries in my district. They have a real 
Stake in this legislation. Their interests, 
that is, their economic welfare, the wage 
levels, the employment opportunities and 
the very value of investments in plants, 
Mills and manufacturing enterprises in 
My district are affected by and stand to 
benefit or lose by what Congress does or 
does not do in its action on this bill. We 
are not legislating in a vacuum. 

If the employment opportunities of 
men and women in the manufacture of 
Watches and clocks is a local, selfish con- 
cern then I am guilty of catering to local 
Selfish interests in seeking to preserve 
and to promote such employment. If 
Continuity or increase of employment at 
good wages in rubber-soled-footwear 
Plants, or in factories producing bicycles 
and parts, or in those making wood 
Screws and metal fasteners or in textile 
Plants in my district is a matter of local 
Selfish interest, then again I am guilty 
of upholding such narrow interests; and 
I may say that I am proud to do it. 

At the same time I will challenge any- 
One to say that it is against the national 
interest for a Member of Congress to 
Speak for those who elected him, to seek 
to preserve their jobs and their earnings 
against influences that might upset them 
or even take them away. 

For these several reasons I support the 
resolution introduced on both sides of 
the aisle, by the gentleman from Maine 
and by the gentleman from West Vir- 
Binia. The OTC bill leaves too much in 
the dark. It presents us with a handle 
to a pan but says nothing of what is to be 
Cooked in the pan, or how. We are sim- 
ply to agree to hand over the pan to 
Cooks in Geneva, Switzerland, who will 
want to use it as they see fit, to cook what 
they please. 

Looking back over the last 10 or 20 
years of State Department activity, I am 
Convinced that American industry, 
American producers, including some im- 
Portant parts of our agriculture, would 
be asked to supply the goose to be cooked, 
and if the past is any guide to the future 
that goose would be cooked in short or- 
der. I am afraid that Congress’ own 
goose would be cooked at the same time. 
We are here, among many other things, 
to regulate foreign commerce. Evident- 
ly that means what it says. 

I am not willing to give the pan and 
its handle away; and I do not believe 
that any reservations about the use of the 
Dan will do us much good so long as we 
leave it to others to decide what is to 
be cooked in it. 

To be plain about it, amendments to 
the OTC, such as those adopted by the 
Ways and Means Committee, can do little 
good so long as GATT itself remains free 
to operate under the power of self- 
amendment without reference to Con- 
gress. 

In H. R. 5550 we are addressing our- 
Selves only to the OTC, that is, to the 
Pan and its handle. What goes into the 
Pan and how it is to be cooked; that is, 
the real substance of the issue, corre- 
Sponds to GATT and GATT is not 
brought before us in H. R. 5550. GATT 
Would be left free to work out its own 
destiny beyond the reach of Congress. 
It could by a two-thirds vote extend its 
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own powers without consultation of Con- 
gress in any way. GATT has amended 
itself in the past; and there is nothing 
in H. R. 5550 or in the OTC agreement or 
in the amendments adopted by the Ways 
and Means Committee that would pre- 
vent its doing so in the future. 

What good could I do then in behalf 
of the many producers in my district 
who would be injured by action taken in 
Geneva? Neither I nor any other Mem- 
ber of Congress would be able to reach 
the decision-making spot in Geneva, or 
if we could the delegates from the 35 
countries congregated there behind 
closed doors would be under no obliga- 


tion either to see us or pay us the least 


attention. 

Is that the goal to which we want to 
move? Is that the way we want to dis- 
pose of our responsibility to regulate the 
foreign commerce of this country? 

There are those who deny that mem- 
bership in the OTC would have that ef- 
fect. I say the burden of proof is on 
them. We have observed for 10 years or 
more the direction of State Department 
activities in this field. It has moved ever 
farther away from congressional control 
directly toward international control of 
our foreign trade. The ban on import 
quotas written into GATT is only one 
example. 

It would require a complete reversal 
of State Department policy to prevent 
loss by Congress of its authority to an 
international organization in this field if 
Congress should approve OTC member- 
ship on behalf of the United States. The 
burden of proof to the contrary is in- 
deed upon those who deny this. 

Let them bring GATT before us for a 
thorough examination. If they balk at 
this, they will demonstrate the duplicity 
of their position. If they have nothing 
to hide, if they are not bent on wresting 
powers from Congress and lodging them 
in Geneva, they will gladly come forward 
and place before Congress the full record 
of the State Department in its GATT 
negotiations. Then Congress can deter- 
mine for itself what is what. 

In my opinion the resolution should be 
adopted forthwith. 


What Others Think—Extend Canal 
South From St. Marks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIÓNAL RECORD the following 
reprint from the Tampa Times, Tampa, 
Fla., which appeared in the April 15, 
1956, issue of the Tallahassee Democrat, 
Tallahassee, Fla., under the heading 
“What Others Think” and entitled “Ex- 
tend Canal South From St. Marks.” 
The near tragic incident referred to in 
this article points up an addition to the 
many other important reasons why it is 
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imperative that the Intracoastal Water- 
way development between Tampa and 
St. Marks, Fla., be completed as soon as 


possible. 
The matter is as follows: 


War OTHERS THINK—EXTEND CANAL 
SOUTH From ST, MARKS 


Thanks to the vigilance of the Coast 
Guard, six seamen were rescued yesterday 
from a barge which broke up in the raging 
waters of the gulf some 80 miles northwest 
of Tampa. 

The accident is another reminder of the 
need for suitable Intracoastal Waterway de- 
velopment between Tampa and St. Marks. 
At present a protected waterway exists from 
the Mexican border, along the gulf to Apa- 
lachee Bay in Florida. But this is of no use 
to the heavy barge traffic between Tampa and 
other gulf ports. It must brave the open seas 
in heavy oceangoing barges and tugs, risking 
rough weather and high seas. 

In the interest of better transportation 
facilities it is clear that the Intracoastal 
Waterway between St. Marks and Tampa Bay 
should be completed. While the Federal 
Government contracts to finance dams in 
Egypt and Afghanistan and spends millions 
in aid to India, this vital development needed 
by United States transportation facilities is 
neglected. 

It was good luck yesterday that a helicopter 
could make the long trip into the Gulf to 
save the six seamen on the sinking barge, 
The next time thé story might have a differ- 
ent and more tragic ending. But until the 
Intracoastal Waterway is completed, these 
needless risks of men and equipment must 
be made, increasing the cost of transporta- 
tion in this area and reducing the efficiency 
of barge traffic. 


Social Security and Railway Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the Record an article which ap- 
peared in the Voice of the People column 
of the Chicago Tribune, under date of 
April 15, 1956, discussing relative social- 
security payments and benefits as com- 
pared with benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act: 


Soctat Security AND RAILWAY PENSIONS 


Although the Government has adminis- 
tered both social security and the railroad 
retirement fund since 1937 when both Bys- 
tems started, rail employees have paid an 
average of three times more taxes. 

The present cockeyed disparity between 
both systems has caused endless confusion 
among rail employees and to both Houses of 
Congress. To wit: 

One industrial worker pays a tax rate of 2 
percent on the first $350 per month earn- 
ings into social security. Maximum cost per 
month—$7. 

One rail employee pays a tax rate of 614 
percent on the first $350 per month earn- 
ings into railroad retirement. Maximum 
cost per month—#$21.88. 

One rail employee pays three times more 
taxes or as much as the combined tax paid 
by three industrial workers. 

Three industrial workers therefore, may re- 
ceive a social-security retirement (and 
spouse) benefit in return for the same 
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amount of taxes paid by one rail employee. 

The present social-security maximum re- 
tirement. benefit is $108.50 plus one-half 
($54.30) for a spouse, or a total of $162.80 
per month. 

Three industrial workers and their spouses 
may receive a total of $488.40 per month in 
return for the same amount of taxes paid 
by 1 rail employee. i, 

One rail employee and his spouse, there- 
fore, should (but doesn't) receive $488.40 per 
month. 

To receive the present maximum railroad 
retirement annuity of $166 plus one-half up 
to $54.30 for a spouse, or a total of $220.30 
per month, the employee must have earned 
$300 per month from 1926 through June 
1954, and $350 per month thereafter. Dur- 
ing the last 30 years less than 1 percent of 
employees had such earnings. 

To receive the present maximum social- 
security retirement and spouse annuity of 
$162.80, the industrial worker retiring this 
year at age of 65 needs “only” 6 quarters of 
coverage (18 months—1% years—not 30 
years) if he earned $350 per month (regard- 
less of prior earnings less than $350 per 
month) since January 1, 1955. 

Why should a rail employee require 20 
times as many months (30 years, 360 months) 
of service to receive less than twice as much 
in benefits, for which he has paid 3 times 
more in taxes? 

Werr SANDS, 
Editor, Rail Pension News. 


The Farm Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, on April 
11, I voted against the passage of H. R. 
12, the Agricultural Act of 1956. I want 
my colleagues to know that I intend to 
vote to sustain the President's veto. 

The President, in my opinion, is abso- 
lutely correct in his decision to veto this 
legislation since the same is fraught with 
much inequity and the result of a strictly 
political maneuver. The consumers of 
the United States can be proud of the 
action of the President which means a 
very definite saving to their pocketbooks, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
News of April 17, 1956: 

Tue Guy's Gor Gurs 

“Only after thorough consideration and 
searching my mind and my conscience,” 
President Eisenhower yesterday vetoed the 
farm bill. 

This was the catch-all measure put to- 
gether by Senate-House conferees in a near 
panic over declining farm-product prices in 
a presidential election year. 

What the President and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson chiefly couldn't 
stomach was the restoration of rigid, 90 per- 
cent of parity price supports for 1 year on 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and peanuts. It 
was these that piled up the present moun- 
tains of stored surplus foodstuffs. 

There is nothing dictatorial about this veto. 
General Eisenhower goes on to say in his no- 
soap message that he will do what he can for 
the farmers under existing law. 

Price supports on the 5 products above 
named are to be lifted to at least 82.5 per- 
cent of parity. The support price on milk 
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used for butter, ice cream, etc., is to go up to 
$3.25 per 100 pounds. All this will mean $600 
million more for farmers this year. In addi- 
tion, the Agriculture Department will spend 
$400 million to bolster prices of perishable 
farm products. i 

This won't satisfy extremists, who think 
the world, or at any rate the United States 
taxpayer, owes the farmer a living. But it 
should help ease the troubles of some 
farmers. 

It may hurt General Eisenhower politi- 
cally; but, on the other hand, it may help 
him. Time and again In our history acts of 
courage and conscience on the part of public 
men have paid off in increased popularity 
and respect. 

This Eisenhower veto of the farm bill was 
100 percent an act of courage and of 
conscience. 


Independence of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, IR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16, 1956, by the Jewish calendar, Israel 
was 8 years old and its people can well 
take pride in that fact. I wish to extend 
my sincere felicitations to the people of 
Israel, President Ben-Gurion, and His 
Excellency Abba Eban, Ambassador of 
Israel, upon the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of Independence Day. 

The Republic of Israel emerged fully 
clothed with the problems and realities 
of political statehood on May 14, 1948. 
During these short years of independence 
the two main preoccupations of Israel 
have been economic development of the 
country and the establishment by diplo- 
matic and military means of the security 
of the country within the boundaries set 
by the armistice agreement. 

The State of Israel is a product of an 
ancient dream, of suffering, courage, 
faith, and sacrifice of a people striving to 
create a new democracy and to live in 
peace. There are few historic parallels 
for the present resurgence of faith in 
democratic values witnessed in Israel. 
Israel's faith is everywhere in evidence in 
the energy of its manifold activities and 
in a rapidly accumulating array of solid 
achievements along social, economic, 
political, and spiritual lines. The tri- 
umph of the human spirit in Israel over 
seemingly endless and overwhelming 
obstacles is a constant beacon light of 
faith to all men. 

Because Israel is small and poor in 
natural resources it faces towering eco- 
nomic problems. The economy of Israel 
is still in the process of building healthy 
foundations for a normal existence. The 
economic policy of the government is 
characterized by the encouragement of 
healthy economic enterprise in all its 
beneficial forms. In economic matters 
Israel has steered a middle and nondoc- 
trinaire course between the totalitarian 
economics of the slave states and the 
typical laissez faire of the 19th century. 
It is developing an indigenous blend of 
free enterprise and free government 
suited to its own particular problems. 
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The Middle East is the crossroads of 
the Old World, the bridge between Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, straddling global 
air and sea routes, the Dardenelles and 
the Suez Canal. Within the Middle East 
the state of Israel is clearly the heart- 
land of the crossroads. The present 
masters of the Kremlin, following the 
lead of past military conquerors, covet 
this position. The deeply disputatious 
question of peace with the Arab States 
leaves the political future clouded. Yet 
within Israel there is energy and op- 
timism, for here at last a dream of cen- 
turies for a homeland has become a po- 
litical reality. 

The avowed aim of the United States 
is to promote the political and economic 
stability of the entire region of the Mid- 
die East with a course of action based on 
neither favoritism nor on prejudice, but 
on the principle of safeguarding the best 
interests of the United States and the 
free world. The United States has given 
increasing attention to ways of reducing 
tension along the troubled frontiers of 
the Middle East. The most serious 
threat of this continued strife, from the 
free-world point of view, is the danger 
it presents to the Middle East as a whole. 
Seeking new directions for further Com- 
munist exploitation, the masters of the 
Kremlin already are looking upon the 
troubled waters of Palestine as a good 
spot for launching their next dangerous 
activities. 

If our world-wide position is to be se- 
cure, we must recognize the potentiali- 
ties of Israel as an outpost for western 
civilization. The whole Arab world is 
in a state of underdevelopment and ex- 
treme poverty. Its populations are 
restive and if practical solution to the 
miseries of millions of people do not 
come, Communists will certainly make 
the most of their opportunity. 


If we in the Western World ignore 
the Middle East and its unsolved human 
problems, we shall not only have failed 
a large section of humanity, but we shall 
have mortally weakened our own de- 
fenses of the West and its message of 
freedom. We can strike no more effec- 
tive blow in defense of our way of life 
on a global basis than to do everything 
possible to make Israel a strong bastion 
of freedom in the Middle East and 
through it to reach the rest of the re- 
gion in the true spirit of our freedom. 
And, further, we must cooperate in all 
wholesome economic endeavors of the 
entire Middle East. 


Federal Employees Need and Deserve 
Basic Guaranties Provided in Union 
Recognition and Arbitration Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


r OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call attention 
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to H. R. 10237, a bill to provide for the 
recognition of Federal employee unions 
and the establishment of arbitration 
Machinery for the settlement of griev- 
ances, I am pleased to note that the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
Mittee has scheduled hearings next 
Month on an identical bill, S. 3593, in- 
troduced by Senator OLIN JOHNSTON. 
Because of the demonstrated need for 
this type of legislation, I am hopeful that 
hearings may also be scheduled by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
Mittee in the near future. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following guest 
article on this subject, which appeared 
in the April 13, 1956, issue of the Govern- 
ment Standard, the newspaper of the 
American Federation of Government 

ployees: 
Ox Carrot. HNL 
(By Grorce M. RHODES) 

Employees of the Federal Government en- 
Joy the unique distinction of having 166 
Million employers, since it is their duty to 
Provide a necessary assortment of scientific, 
technical, clerical, and administrative sery- 
ices to all our citizens. 

As our Government has grown, both in 
Complexity and the scope of its activities, 
it has become clear that those Americans 
Who serve their fellow-citizens need, and 
have a right to expect basic guaranties af- 
fecting their conditions of employment. 
Tens of millions of employees in private in- 
dustry have long since been granted certain 
Well-defined rights in the field of labor- 
Management relations. The labor-manage- 
ment relations law, established by act of 
Congress, makes this significant statement 
in its findings and declaration of policy: 

“Experience has proved that protection by 
law of the right of employees to organize and 

- ain collectively safeguards commerce 
from injury, impairment, or interruption, 
and promotes the flow of commerce by re- 
moving certain recognized sources of indus- 
trial strife and unrest, by encouraging prac- 
tices fundamental to the friendly adjustment 
ot industrial disputes arising out of differ- 
ences as to wages, hours, or other working 
Conditions, and by restoring equality of bar- 
gaining power between employers and em- 
Ployees.“ 

But unfortunately, our Government has 
Not chosen to legally apply a similar set of 
Tules to dealings with its own employees. 
A beginning was made in 1912 with the pas- 
Sage of the Lloyd-La Follette Act, which guar- 
anteed Federal employees the right to join 
Unions of their choice—provided such unions 
did not impose an obligation to strike against 
the Government. However, there was no 
requirement that the executive branch of 
the Government recognize or deal with such 
Unions as the spokesmen for Federal em- 
ployees. 

Thus, effective labor-management relations 
having any degree of bargaining rights bind- 
ing upon executive branch “employees,” are 
nonexistent in the Federal service. The in- 
Justices of this situation have long been 
recognized by many responsible authorities. 

The 1955 report of the American Bar Asso- 
elation's Committee on Labor Relations of 
Governmental Employees said: 

“A government which imposes upon other 
employers certain obligations in dealing with 
their employees may not in good faith refuse 

to deal with its own public servants on a 
Teasonably similar favorable basis, modified, 
of course, to meet the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service. It should set the example for 
industry by being perhaps more considerate 
than the law requires of private enterprise.” 
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It is obvious that some practical machin- 
ery for dealing adequately and fairly with 
the labor-management problems arising 
between the Federal Government and its 
employees is badly needed. I have intro- 
duced such remedial legislation in the past 
several Congresses. 

Recently I introduced H. R. 10237, a 
strengthened version of my previous bill, 
H. R. 697. The chief difference is that the 
new bill provides for arbitration of disputes 
as a final recourse. It would give Govern- 
ment employee unions official recognition in 
the Government and require executive agen- 
cies and departments to deal with them on 
personnel policy matters and employee griev- 
ances. . 

A similar bill, though without the arbi- 
tration feature, was favorably reported by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in 1952 by a vote of 14 to 1. Unfor- 
tunately, the action came too late in the 
session for floor debate to be scheduled. It 
was placed on the Consent Calendar but 
chances for enactment were killed by the 
objection of a single Member. 

In the past, established unions represent» 
ing Government employees have discussed 
personnel problems and presented grievances 
to various administrative officers of the Gov- 
ernment; but this action is a matter of 
sufferance rather than a right. If the Gov- 
ernment administrator or his subordinates 
should refuse to meet or discuss the prob- 
lem with union representatives, or should 
fail to take the necessary remedial action, the 
aggrieved parties have no appeal short of 
Congress. 

As the American Bar Association pointed 
out in its report: 

“Government which denies to its employ- 
ees the right to strike against the people, 
no matter how just might be the grievances, 
owes to its public servants an obligation to 
provide working conditions and standards of 
Management-employee relationships which 
would make unnecessary and unwarranted 
any need for such employees to resort to 
stoppage of public business. * * +» 

I regret that no action on my bills has been 
forthcoming in the present Congress, despite 
the clearly demonstrated need for some type 
of remedial legislation to provide basic rights 
for Federal employees. Not one of the ex- 
ecutive agencies or Departments of the pres- 
ent administration has even submitted a 
report to the committee stating their views 
on the proposed legislation—in favor or in 
opposition. They have chosen to ignore the 
existence of the bills, which is to deny that 
any problem or need exists. This “head in 
the sand” policy of the administration is 
shortsighted and unfair to the millions of 
loyal and devoted public servants who are 
entitled to workable standards of conduct 
affecting their hours and conditions of em- 
ployment, vacations, and sick leave, as well 
as the expeditious settling of grievances 
which necessarily arise. 

This present administration policy is also 
unfair to the citizens of our Nation because 
the present adherence to outmoded em- 
ployee-management practices is contrary to 
sound and enlightened public personnel ad- 
ministration. It is arbitrary, unjust and 
undemocratic. It destroys the morale of effi- 
cient and hard-working Government em- 
ployees through the pyramiding of resent- 
ment, misunderstandings, and irritation be- 
cause of the failure to provide necessary 
grievance machinery and other sound prin- 
ciples of employee-management relations 
which have been in effect in private industry 
for many years. 

I feel that the principles and objectives of 
this legislation are reasonable and just. I 
feel that the need for enactment of such 
legislation is urgent. It is the duty of both 
the administration and the Congress to 

this need and act accordingly, 
without further delay, 
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Hon. Lyndon Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to insert an editorial 
which appeared in the Sunday, April 8, 
edition of the Hillsboro Evening Mirror, 
Hillsboro, Tex., regarding our esteemed 
colleague, the Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
majority leader of the Senate. He is 
truly a fine and great leader as the 
article demonstrates. 

The editorial follows: 

Say “Yes,” LYNDON 

Like many Texas citizens, we are anxiously 
awaiting the answer to one of the big ques- 
tions in national politics. The question: 
Will the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Democratic majority leader of the United 
States Senate and senior Senator from Texas, 
consent to be this State’s favorite son candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for 
President, 

Senator JoHNson, we do not know what 
your answer will be, but we wish to add our 
plea to those of countless other Texans. Our 
plea is: Say Tes,“ Lyndon. Say “Yes.” 

We have long known that you have the 
ability to perform the duties of the presi- 
dency, and we have long been aware of your 
conscientious, unselfish and untiring devo- 
tion to the performance of your duties in 
public office. 

Your personal popularity was attested to in 
our county last November 21, when 1,500 
central Texas citizens gathered in your 
honor at Whitney. The long and continued 
standing ovation those people gave you when 
you were introduced has never been surpassed 
in our section of the State. 

The many standing ovations that inter- 
rupted your speech prove that your views 
on, and solutions to, our many national 
problems coincide with the views and wishes 
of a great majority of the Texas citizens. 

Senator, you are a great Texan, and a man 
who dwell deserves the title of favorite son. 

However, we do not wish to see your can- 
didacy limited to the role of favorite son. 
We hope to see you as an active candidate 
for the office of President of the United 
States of America. We feel that the people 
of Texas and of the United States should 
make you the Democratic nominee and then 
elect you President. 

The dignified, yet thorough and efficient, 
manner which you have maintained while 
performing your duties as senior Senator 
from Texas and as Democratic majority lead- 
er of the United States Senate has endeared 
you to millions of American in every walk 
of life. 

Your election as Democratic majority lead- 
er before completing your first term in the 
United States Senate was a tremendous trib- 
ute to an outstanding American. It was an 
even greater tribute to the citizens of Texas 
for having sent you to Washington. Those 
persons who do not know you, undoubtedly 
are still trying to determine how you accom- 
plished such a victory in the United States 
Senate. They must still be wondering how 
you, as a first-term Senator, could gain the 
respect and devotion of Democrats many 
years your senior, So much respect, in fact, 
that they unhesitatingly call you their leader. 

We know the reason, Senator. And we be- 
lieve that one of your recent statements very 
aptly reflects that reason. The statement 
you made was: “I will not consent to lead 
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a group composed of delegates from any 
single faction of the Texas Democratic Party 
to the National Convention in Chicago.” 
How proud we were when we read that state- 
ment. 

This is a time for unity and harmony 
among the members of the Democratic Par- 
ty. The social and economic unrest, both at 
home and abroad, will not permit us to waste 
time bickering among ourselves. It is for 
that reason that we are willing to share our 
favorite son with the rest of the Nation, and 
propose that you, the Honorable LYNDON B. 
JouNSON of Texas, be the next Democratic 
nominee to the office of President of the 
United States. 


Syria Celebrates Evacuation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
salute the people of Syria, His Excellency 
Shukri al-Quwwatli, President of the Re- 
public of Syria, and His Excellency Dr. 
Farid Zeineddine, the Ambassador of 
Syria, on the occasion of the celebration 
of the 10th anniversary of Evacuation 
Day, April 17, 1956. 

Before 1920 the Republic of Syria in its 
present boundaries had no separate his- 
tory of its own. Despite centuries of 
subjugation to the Ottoman Empire, 
Syria, like other Arab countries, played a 
notable part in the shaping of modern 
Arab history. From the middle of the 
19th century to the second decade of the 
20th century—the period of the Arab 
awakening” and the struggle against the 
Ottomans—Syria played a leading role 
in determining the aims and objects of 
the rise of nationalism in the Arab world. 

Syrian proclamation of independence 
on March 18, 1920, announced to the 
whole world her determination to remain 
a free and independent country. This 
act, although short-lived, marked the 
climax of the Arab national movement 
and the farthest point of success reached 
in the partial realization of Arab na- 

tional aims. The strangling of Syria's 


first period of independence was engen 


dered by the conflicting interests of the 
so-called big powers of the era. High 
hopes of the period of independence 
dimmed and the fight against the two- 
fold foreign domination of the Arab 
countries initiated a struggle which is 
continued today in some parts of the 
Arab world. 

Syrian history from 1920 to 1946 is 
that of a desperate and bitter national 
Struggle. The changes in the interna- 
tional scene influenced the crisis in Syria. 
Making full use of the special circum- 
stances of the Second World War, Syria 
succeeded in obtaining recognition of her 
complete independence and in achieving 
the evacuation of all foreign troops from 
the country. The increased pressure of 
the Syrian nationalists forced the man- 
date authorities to restore constitutional 
life to the country. In July 1943 elec- 
tions were held and Syria’s second na- 
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tionalist regime was established. His 
. Excellency Shukri al-Quwwatli became 
President of the Republic of Syria. Dur- 
ing the period of this regime evacuation 
took place—one of the outstanding 
events in Syria's history after the 
achievement of independence. Force 
was met with force and the Army of the 
mandate power was expelled from the 
country. The death knell of imperialism 
in Syria was tolled when finally on April 
17, 1946, the United Nations approved 
by a large majority of votes the evacua- 
tion of all foreign troops from Syria. 

Other Syrian successes in this period 
included her participation in the fleld 
of international politics. The Syrian 
Government in 1945 joined the Allied 
cause. Following this, Syria was invited 
to participate in the San Francisco con- 
ference where she signed the charter of 
the United Nations as one of the first 
members of the organization, achieving 

«thereby the status of a free and fully 
sovereign state. 

Syria has made notable contributions 
to culture and civilization. In the 
course of many centuries, Arab Syria has 
produced eminent poets, men of letters, 
jurists, historians, scientists, and journ- 
alists who made great contributions to 
world culture. Syria has also trans- 
mitted to the West the philosophy and 
sciences of the ancient world, serving 
thereby as a bridge over which the cul- 
tures of the ancient Greeks, Persians, 
Romans, and Indians passed to Europe 
and America. 

Syrians today are eager to keep step 
with the progress of modern civilization. 
Education is being fostered, books are 
being translated, and the ancient herit- 
age of Arabic culture is being recovered. 
Syria's institutions of higher learning, 
for example Syrian University and the 
Arab Academy of Damascus, proceed 
along Western patterns. Through these 
and other channels the learning of the 
West is being translated, digested, and 
introduced to the country. Valuable re- 
search projects and studies are being 
conducted on a scale that promises well 
for the cultural future of Syria. 

The Syrian struggle for liberty served 
as a symbol to other oppressed peoples in 
the world. In the words of today’s 
Syrian leaders: 

+ The people of Syria are content and grati- 
fied that their struggle for political inde- 
pendence has been accompanied by a parallel 
fight for the liberation of the country from 
feudal and reactionary forces and for the 
achieyement of a social, economic, and cul- 
tural revival which, it is hoped, will ulti- 
mately bring great good to all Arabs, will 
strengthen the people's social consciousness 
and will secure for the country the benefits of 
a true democratic rule, based on the great 


principle of government by the people and 
for the interest of the people. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ÍS 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased, Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of @ 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p- 
1939). 


PRINTING OP CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGressionaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Reconp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printiog 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Secretary for the Majority—Robert G. Baker, 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Eastland, Clements, 
Humphrey, Scott, Symington, Alken, Young, 
Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, and 
Schoeppel. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Eliender, Hill, McClellan, Robert- 
son, Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Clements, 
Johnson of Texas, Bridges, Saltonstall, Young, 
Knowland, Thye, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
and Potter. 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd, Johnson 
of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, Symington, 
Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, Bridges, Flanders, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. Case of South 
Dakota, Duff, and Welker. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Robertson, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Lehman, Mon- 
roney, Morse, Capehart, Bricker, Ives, Ben- 
nett, Bush, Beall, and Payne. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Neely (chairman), Bible, Mc- 
Namara, Morse, Frear, Beall, Hruska, Case 
of New Jersey, and Allott. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd (chairman), George, Kerr 
Frear, Long, Smathers, Barkley, Anderson, 
Millikin, Martin of Pennsylvania, Williams, 
Flanders, Malone, Carlson, and Bennett. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. George (chairman), Green, Ful- 
bright, Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, 
Barkley, Morse, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
Hickenlooper, Langer, Knowland, Aiken, and 
Capehart. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Kennedy, Symington, Ervin, Humphrey, 
Wofford, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Cotton, Bender, and Martin 
of Iowa. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affatrs 

Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Long, Jackson, O'Mahoney, Bible, Neuberger, 
Laird, Millikin, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, and Goldwater. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 

Monroney, Smathers, Daniel, Ervin, Bible, 


Wofford, Bricker, Schoeppel, Butler, Potter, 
Duff, Purtell, and Payne. 
Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Kefauver, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Hennings, Mc- 
Clean, Daniel, O'Mahoney, Neely, Wiley, 
Langer, Jenner, Watkins, Dirksen, Welker, 
and Butler. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


Messrs. Hill (chairman), Murray, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, Kennedy, McNamara, 
Smith of New Jersey, Ives, Purtell, Gold- 
water, Bender, and Allott. 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


Messrs. Johnston of South Carolina (chair- 
man), Pastore, Monroney, Hennings, Scott, 
Neuberger, Laird, Carlson, Jenner, Langer, 
8 Martin of Iowa, and Case of New 

y. 


Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Chavez (chairman), Kerr, Gore, 
McNamara, Neuberger, Scott, Wofford, Martin 
of Pennsylvania, Case of South Dakota, Bush, 
Kuchel, Cotton, and Hruska. 


Committee on Rules and Admintstration 


Messrs. Green (chairman), Hayden, Hen- 
nings, Gore, Mansfield, Jenner, Barrett, Mc- 
Carthy, and Curtis. 
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setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
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Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louli- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sixth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr, Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
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Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas. 
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Tenth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Clark. 
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Hon. Horace Seely-Brown, Jr., Tells Hi-Y 
Youth Legislators More Politicians 
Mean Better Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, and wish to do so by insert- 
ing in the Recorp an address which was 
delivered during the recent recess of the 
Congress by my colleague from Connecti- 
cut, the Representative of the Second 
Congressional District, and as such my 
Own Congressman, the Honorable Hor- 
ACE SEELY-Brown, JR. 

The Members of this House know that 
Mr. SEELY-Brown does not take up much 
of the time of the House with speeches, 
but when he does speak, we have ob- 
Served that invariably it is briefly and 
to the point, and his remarks always 
are a cogent contribution to the busi- 
ness before the House. 

The address which I am about to place 
in the Recorp was delivered at the Hotel 
Bond, in Hartford, Conn., where Mr. 
SEELY-Brown was asked to be the guest 
of honor at a dinner which marked the 
Close of a 2-day session of the general 
assembly of the Hi- youth in govern- 
ment project. There were about 175 
young men present, all juniors and 
Seniors in high school, who had been 
elected by their Hi-Y Clubs at the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in their 
home communities, to serve as senators 
or as representatives in the youth gen- 
eral assembly. They performed all of 
the steps involved in carrying into effect 
a law of the State of Connecticut. 

As always, my colleague was brief in 
his remarks, but the advice which he 
gave to the youth legislators and the 
other guests present was so well thought 
out, and it is of so much interest, not 
only to parents, but to all citizens of all 
ages, that I am inserting at this point 
in the Recorp the text of his address: 
How. Horace SEELEY-BROWN, JR., TELLS Hr-Y 

YOUTH LEGISLATORS MORE POLITICIANS MEAN 

BETTER GOVERNMENT 

Mr. Chairman, I consider it an honor and 
a priyilege to be given the opportunity of 
sharing in this program with you. The in- 
Vitation so graciously tendered by your 
chairman to address this closing session of 
the Youth General Assembly was one which 
I was pleased indeed at being able to accept. 

During these past 2 days, you as members 
of the Youth and Government Assembly 
have completed an arduous program. I am 
sure that In your “stand in” capacity you 
have had a real look at some of the problems 
faced by the duly elected executive and 
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legislative officers of our State government. 
I trust that you have passed all the bills 
that needed to be “passed,” and perhaps 
repealed a few acts that needed repealing. 
At any rate when you finished, it was un- 
necessary for the Secretary of State to 
proclaim, God save the State of Connect- 
icut.” I wonder if any of you are already 
making plans for calling a special session. 

I have been pleased to examine the 
Handbook of Instructions so carefully pre- 
pared by the Youth and Government Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut State YMCA. I 
congratulate those who worked in its prep- 
aration. This manual could well serve as 
an effective “do it yourself” manual for your 
prototypes, the elected Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, especially those coming to Hart- 
ford for their first term of service in the 
General Assembly. 

I have not yet received any specific re- 
port as to the laws“ which you have en- 
acted during this session of the Youth and 
Government Assembly. I am sure there are 
many which rightly can be counted as an 
index to your alert civic responsibility and 
sound thinking. 

I would not be at all surprised, nor would 
I blame you, if there were no bills passed 
under the general entitlement of “juvenile 
delinquency.” I am sure that many of you 
are sick of the term and for much of the loose 
talk for which this term serve as a label. 

I promise not to belabor the point, but it 
does seem to me that even those of us who 
are adults have become quite confused 
about juvenile delinquency, including alike 
what it is, and what to do about it. 

“Juvenile delinquency” is a term which 
we do not find in the annals of the past. It 
does not appear as such in our literature of 
other centuries, or in the jurisprudence of 
distant times. No doubt, mother's knee 
and father's knee were important admin- 
istratively as well as anatomically in pre- 
venting the need for such a term. 

The Scriptures, the lawgivers, the ancient 
and modern philosophers, the poets of the 
Golden Age do not give us anything about 
“juvenile deliquency.” Instead, they have 
handed down to use much that is well worth 
remembering about youth and its qualities 
and virtues. 

Fame Is the Thirst of Youth. Youth is 
on the march to fame and will not be 
stopped. It has been so in every genera- 
tion. Age could not stop this, nor would it. 
In our present day, there would be perhaps 
less confusion if we elders, we parents, spent 
more effort in undertaking to understand 
youth, and more time and energy in work- 
ing with youth. 

Young people are not the only ones who 
seem to be confused. One State, Georgia, 
already says that persons are mature enough 
to vote when they reach the age of 18. In 
fact, a proposal is presently before the Con- 
gress for the same voting age in all States 
in electing Federal officials. On the other 
hand, all States but 6 say a man cannot 
get married without his parents’ permission 
until he is 21 years of age. At 1814 you are 
old enough to be drafted into the military 
service, and, if necessary, to fight for your 
country; but you are not old enough to buy 
anything on the installment plan, except 
by your parents’ authority, until you aré 21. 

Here in the State of Connecticut we hope 
that willful damage and acts of vandalism 
will be reduced, as the result of a law which 


Was passed last year, making parents re- 
sponsible, up to $250, for any willful damage 
to property by their children up to the age 
of 21 years. In New York, however, Governor 
Harriman has just vetoed a similar bill, I 
am informed, saying that young people 
would use the threat of causing damage, for 
which their parents would be liable to pay, 
as a club over the heads of their parents 
to make them give them the things they 
wanted. And so I say, who is confused? 

Whether or not the legislation you have 
adopted at your youth-government assem- 
bly deals with any of these matters, I am 
sure that you can help, by your studies, by 
your interests, and by your influence and 
example, to clear up much of the confusion 
that prevails on these and many other impor- 
tant subjects. 

I have been examining the list of the 
members of the youth and government com- 
mittee of the Connecticut State YMCA, the 
committee responsible for this program. It 
is an impressive list. 

Do you know that the chairman, Judge 
Maltbie, served as chief justice of Connecti- 
cut for 20 longer period than any 
other man in that office since our State's 
present constitution was adopted in 1818? 
I believe that he was the youngest man to 
be appointed to the superior court bench, 
either before or since, when he was nomi- 
nated to that high judicial office by Gov. 
Marcus Holcomb. And already, at that early 
age, he had served his town of Granby as 
representative in the general assembly, he 
had served Hartford County as assistant 
State’s attorney, and he had served as ex- 
ecutive secretary to Governor Holcomb. His 
distinguished career has comprehended pub- 
lie service in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of our government. 

The honorary chairman of your committee, 
Justice Raymond E. Baldwin, of the supreme 
court of errors, was one of our State's most 
beloved governors, and a member of the 
United States Senate from Connecticut; and, 
before he was elected „ he sat in 
one of the very seats that you youth legisla- 
tors sat in, in the House of Representatives 
at the Capitol, where he represented the town 
of Stratford for 2 terms, during 1 of 
which he was the majority leader of the 
House. á 

I would like to point out to you that both 
Judge Maltbie and Justice Baldwin were poli- 
ticians. I look over the names of the other 
members of the distinguished committee, 
and I find among them many personal 
friends of mine from my own congressional 
district of eastern Connecticut. They are 
politicians, too. 

“Politician,” according to the distorted 
usage of today's world, has become an igno- 
ninious word. There is no reason why this 
should be so. One of the things of greatest 
value that you could carry back home from 
this session is that there is nothing wrong 
with being a politician; in fact, that you 
should aspire to be one, to the extent that 
your time and talents permit. 

Politicians are an essential part of our sys- 
tem of government. The dictionary says that 
politics is the science or art of government. 
Politicians are men and women who have 
had sufficient interest in public service, suf- 
ficient care about the kind of government 
we have, to take the time and trouble to 
become experts, to a greater or lesser degree, 
in the science or art of government. 
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Most politicians do not conform at all to 
the cartoon conception of what a politician 
is, and what he does, and how he operates. 

You who have just served in the general 
assembly of the youth and government pro- 
gram no doubt are aware that in our official 
general assembly there are 36 Senators and 
279 Representatives, and all they receive by 
way of compensation for their services to the 
State, at home and in Hartford, for their en- 
tire term of 2 years, is $600. They are barred 
by law from accepting appointment to a 
public-service job with a salary while they 
are members of the General Assembly. 

There are about 750 men and women, serv- 
ing on more than 100 boards, commissions, 
and committees that constitute part of the 
government of the State of Connecticut, who 
are responsible for important decisions of 
policy, and the direction of thousands of em- 
ployees, and the spending of millions of dol- 
lars in State appropriations. They receive 
nothing for their services—not a penny! 
They are politicians. 

In your own community back home, and 
in every community, there are other citizens, 
men and women by the dozens, the scores, 
in the larger cities even by the hundreds, 
who are serving as aldermen, councilmen, 
commissioners, and as members of boards of 
education, boards of finance, etc. They are 
paid nothing for their services. They are 
politicians. 

Also, in your own community, and in every 
other community in Connecticut, there are 
men and women who serve on the town com- 
mittee of the political party of their choice, 
or they serve on the State central commit- 
tee, or they serve on a ward or precinct or 
district committee. They do not receive 
anything for their services, and they do not 
expect to; but they care enough about the 
principles and about the candidates of their 
party to devote much energy, many hours, 
and, yes, a lot of their own money, to work- 
ing for the attainment of their objectives, 
They are politicians. 

In the assembly sessions which you have 
attended I am sure that you have learned 
much. As true representatives of your re- 
spective clubs, it will now be your responsi- 
bility to report back to those whom you 
represent. You have had an opportunity to 
see our government from the inside actually. 

Take back home the message that the gov- 
ernment of Connecticut is well conducted, 
and that it is conducted as the people want 
it to be, as expressed in their mandate to 
parties and to candidates every election. 

Take back the message that the science 
and art of government demand skilled and 
talented practitioners, just as every other 
science, art, or craft demands, and that these 
are politicians. Groom yourself, and influ- 
ence your fellow club members at home, to 
take an eager interest in government—local, 
State, and Federal—even at your present age, 
and continue and develop it when you are 
able to become voters, 

Do not be afraid or ashamed to be a poll- 
tician. Being a politician is also being a 
patriot; and the more politicians we have 
the more sincere, interested, and experienced 
men and women in politics—the better our 
politics will be, which is just another way 
of saying the better our government will be. 


Welfare and Pension Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment issued by AFL-CIO President 
George Meany with reference to an in- 
vestigation by the Subcommittee on Wel- 
fare and Pension Funds, in which he 
gives general support to the recommen- 
dations for disclosure, although making 
reservations on some minor points. 

I think this is a very interesting and 
commendable statement, in view of the 
fact that the subcommittee took evidence 
indicating that there were some union 
plans which had been managed corruptly 
and others which had been managed in- 
efficiently. I think this is an indication 
that the AFL-CIO will clean house, and 
also that it will push for constructive 
legislation. 

Now that the AFL-CIO has taken ac- 
tion, I hope the insurance industry and 
the representatives of business and the 
banking interests, which were also sub- 
ject to some criticism in the report, will 
take similar action, and that it will be 
possible to move speedily in the direction 
of sunlight in an area which badly needs 
sunlight. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY AFL-CIO PRESIDENT GEORGE 
MEANY 

The Senate Subcommittee on Welfare and 
Pension Funds, under the chairmanship of 
Senator PauL Dovcias, deserves commenda- 
tion for the impartial and objective manner 
in which it has conducted its investigation 
of problems arising out of the administration 
of welfare and pension plans, and for the 
fair, constructive, and informative character 
of its final report, 

The information and material contained 
in the report will be a valuable aid to efforts, 
such as those of the AFL-CIO and its affiliated 
unions, to assure that the funds involved in 
these plans are conserved and employed in 
the most effective manner for the sole bene- 
fit of employees and their families. 

While strongly condemning the acts of 
corrupt individuals, the Douglas subcom- 
mittee’s report goes deeper and points to 
some of the underlying conditions, such as 
certain practices of the commercial insur- 
ance industry and the laxity of State regula- 
tory bodies in supervising ommercial car- 
riers and agents, which have opened the way 
for the development of abuses. This repre- 
sents a constructive approach which has been 
largely lacking in previous investigations, 
Punitive action against corrupt individuals, 
while necessary and desirable, is not likely to 
serve as & permanent deterrent unless these 
underlying conditions are also corrected. 

While certain of the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations, and particularly the sugges- 
tion of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission as the appropriate agency for the 
administration of a disclosure law of the type 
proposed, are subject to serious question, we 
are in agreement with the main features of 
the report. The AFL-CIO strongly advocates 
and will strongly support legislation designed 
to bring about full disclosure of the financial 
operations and transactions of all types of 
welfare and pension plans, whether adminis- 
tered jointly or unilaterally, With the afore- 
mentioned exception, the standards for such 
legislation recommended in the subcom- 
mittee’s report appear to meet the criteria 
spelled out by the AFL-CIO merger conven- 
tion, though final Judgment must be with- 
held pending the introduction of an actual 
bill to give effect to the recommendations, 

The bill (S. 3051) introduced on behalf 
of the administration earlier this year, on the 
other hand, falls short of our objectives, in 
that it would give the Secretary of Labor ex- 
cessive discretion to exempt favored corpora- 
tions or groups, and to otherwise weaken or 
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water down the reporting and disclosure re- 
quirement. 

We strongly urge the Congress to act 
promptly upon the recommendations of the 
Douglas subcommittee, and to enact an ade- 
quate disclosure law during the present 
session, 


Statistical Record of the Passport Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Passport 
Office has just released some impressive 
statistics which support the contention 
of many Members of Congress that it is 
one of the hardest working and most 
effective services in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is less than a year since Miss 
Frances G. Knight took office as the 
Director of the Passport Office and ap- 
peared before the House Appropriations 
Committee to request funds to refur- 
bish, reorganize, and modernize an office 
which for years had been sadly neglected. 

Miss Knight managed to cut through 
bureaucratic redtape and interference, 
and, with the support of Congress, moved 
the Passport Office from an antiquated 
building to new, modern quarters, It is 
now housed in an air-conditioned build- 
ing with adequate space for its files, 
records, and equipment. Miss Knight 
established a Washington Passport 
Agency which handles applications from 
the Washington area in the same man- 
ner in which applications are handled 
by the Passport Agencies maintained in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, and New Orleans. 

With the assistance of the General 
Services Administration, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the General Ac- 
counting Office, Miss Knight was able to 
revise filing procedures, establish modern 
records management, improve the 
format of instructions to the field, sim- 
plify brochures, application blanks and 
revise even the passport itself. This 
week, a new format for the United States 
passport has been issued. The descrip- 
tion of the bearer is arranged in such a 
manner that there will be but 1 im- 
pression of the Department of State seal 
instead of 2. This, in addition to the 
fact that the number of pages in the 
passport has been reduced to make it 
possible to type passports on standard 
typewriters rather than the cumbersome 
flatbed machines heretofore used in 
this work, will reduce processing time. 

With her determination to serve con- 
gressional offices, Miss Knight has per- 
sisted in her quest for more adequate 
telephone service and at long last, has 
been able to secure two lines set aside for 
congressional calls. The telephone con- 
gestion has been alleviated to some de- 
gree. Congressional offices calling on 
passports should ask for extensions 2228 
or 2229. 

Miss Knight promised to provide 
statistics on travel and other informa- 
tion in this field of interest to the travel 
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industry and to Members of Congress. 
In the midst of all the moving and re- 
Organization, the battle for recognition, 
for funds, for understanding, the Pass- 
Port Office has been industriously com- 
Piling statistics. They found that the 
Volume of passports issued and renewed 
in the United States increased 240.3 per- 
cent in the past decade. In 1912 the 
Passport Office issued or renewed 21,719 
Passports; in 1922 this number increased 
to 137,551. In 1932 there were 153,218 
Passports issued or renewed; and in 1942, 
129,985; in 1952, 395,337; and in 1955, a 
total of 528,009 passports were processed 
for use by American citizens leaving the 
United States. 

I hope Miss Knight will long serve as 
Director of the Passport Office, and with 
the support of Congress, continue to im- 
Prove and expand the services of that 
Office, 
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I wish to include as part of my re- 
marks the statistical record of the Pass- 


port Office: 
PASSPORT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Statistics compiled by the Passport Office 
of the Department of State relative to pass- 
ports issued and renewed indicate the follow- 
ing increases for periods in 1956 over 1955: 


Percent 
First calendar quarter 5 


8.4 
Applications for passports received by the 

Passport Office indicate the following in- 

creases for periods in 1956 over 1955: 


Percent 
First calendar quarter é 


The 4.5 percent difference between the 
first quarter percentage increase of 13.3 per- 
cent of passport applications received and 
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2. Oceupation—Continued 
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the 8.8 percent first quarter increase in pass- 
ports issued and renewed is largely due to 
persons submitting incomplete information 
on their applications. 

The following statistics pertain to pass- 
ports actually issued or renewed during 
January, February, and March 1956 accord- 
ing to (1) State of residence, (2) occupation, 
(3) citizenship, (4) destination, (5) object 
of travel, (6) mode of travel, (7) age of 
traveler, and (8) number of travelers. 

The last item has been added because more 
than one person in a family can travel on 
a passport. It is subdivided into (a) num- 
ber of military travelers, (b) number of mili- 
tary dependent travelers, (c) number of 
civilian Government tavelers, (d) number of 
all other travelers, and (e) total number of 
travelers. These statistics reflect the total 
number of persons traveling on passports 
issued and renewed for both official and un- 
official purposes. 

These statistics are based on information 
made available through passport applica- 
tions. No adjustments have been made for 
persons changing their travel plans after 
receiving their passports, 
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The Role of Agriculture in National 
g Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
C. H. Russell, the editor of the Mankato 
Free Press, of Mankato, Minn., on April 
10, 1956, contributed a column concern- 
ing the tremendous role of agriculture 
in the perspective of our national-de- 
fense effort. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert this editorial in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

Sometimes it seems to us that the farmer 
himself, the farm bloc in Congress, the sev- 
eral nationwide organizations which repre- 
sent the farmer, all have done a poor job in 
selling the rest of the Nation on the simply 
magnificent job that the farmer has done in 

agriculture the efficient, productive, 
modern industry that it is today. Also of the 
tremendously important part that particular 
industry plays in our national defense. 

These thoughts are prompted by the com- 
ment of an eastern journalist the other day, 
that the proposed soil bank program now be- 
fore Congress is “just another subsidy for the 
farmer.” ` 

The three words that are wholly wrong in 
that comment are “for the farmer.” The soil 
bank, price supports, all of the other aids the 
farmer has received, to stabilize prices and 
keep his industry productive and efficient, 
have benefited the Nation at large far more 
than they have benefited the farmer per- 
sonally. 

As we sald before, our agricultural industry 
ts one of our strongest bulwarks for national 
defense. Other nations do not fear us nearly 
so much because of our strength in atomic 
weapons as they do because of our productive 
strength in the waging of prolonged warfare. 
That is the strength which has won the last 


two global conflicts—the productive capacity 
and the staying power of the United States. 

We could not have furnished that power 
without our gigantic and efficient industrial 
plant. But we could not have manned and 
operated that industrial plant without an 
equally modern and efficient agricultural in- 
dustry backing it up. 

Back in 1850, 2 out of every 3 people in this 
Nation lived on farms. And from their oper- 
ations they produced one-third of the Na- 
tion’s total output of goods and services. 
Many backward nations today occupy a posi- 
tion comparable to ours in 1850, Russia has 
progressed somewhat beyond that stage, but 
she still has a long way to go. That is why 
neither she, nor most of her satellites, have 
the staying power to wage prolonged war. 
And they know it. 

In this Nation today less than one-seventh 
of our population live on farms. That com- 
pares with two-thirds in 1850. Today the 
farmer's production accounts for only one- 
seventeenth of our gross national product, 
whereas back in 1850 it was one-third. So 
people are inclined to say, “Look how in- 
dustry has progressed in this Nation.” The 


point is, industry could not have progressed ` 


as it has, had not the farmer become so effi- 
cient in his production, that he released 
millions of workers to man factories and op- 
erate machines. The farm had to become effi- 
cient and highly productive before our gi- 
gantic industrial plant could be built. 

Back in 1850 we used 121% acres of land per 
capita of population to supply our agricul- 
tural needs. Of this 5 acres per capita was 
harvested cropland. Today we use 7 acres 
of farmland per capita, of Which 2 acres is 
harvested cropland. Still we have more food 
and fiber than we can either consume or give 
away. 

Our agricultural productivity and efficiency 
is the marvel and envy of the rest of the 
world—and it is, as we have said, one of the 
most vital bulwarks of our national defense, 

Now to get back to our journalistic friend's 
jibe about subsidies: What has the farmer 
done with the income and the modest pros- 
perity which he has enjoyed over the past 
decade and a half or so? 

Drive out across our own county, or al- 
most any other county in the Midwest, where 
the bulk of the Nation’s foodstuffs is raised, 
and you will see. Our agricultural plant was 
never stronger or in better shape. Fields are 


heavily fertilized, tremendously productive. 
Lowlands have been tiled out; buildings are 
in good paint and repair; machinery in most 
instances is adequate and modern; farms are 
not only well stocked but herds have been 
planned so they will continue productive 
far into the future. 

That is where the farmer’s so-called sub- 
sidies have gone. They have gone into sound 
investments in an industry which is abso- 
lutely indispensable to all of the rest of us. 
It reminds us of a story that is told about 
the late William G. McAdoo when he was 
Secretary of the Treasury during World War 
I. Some of the eggheads and theorists of 
that era had needled McAdoo to draft wealth 
just as you are drafting manpower. The 
Treasury head was reported to be impressed. 
A Wall Street figure of the day by the name 
of Barron, who was also the publisher of a 
market review service, journeyed to Washing- 
ton to argue with the Secretary on the point. 
Barron was a fabulous character, weighing 
some 300 pounds; so heavy he had a baggage 
car, with a broad side door, through which 
he could pass, built over as a private Car 
in which he traveled. In this car he met and 
conferred with McAdoo, 

“Look, Mr. Secretary,” he is reported to 
have said. “Suppose Rockefeller makes 
20 million a year. He can only sleep in 1 
bed at night, wear 1 suit of clothes a day, 
eat 3 meals. At most he couldn't possibly 
spend a million a year, and much of that 
would go as wages to people who would be 
jobless otherwise. What does he do with the 
other 19 million? He invests it in oil wells, 
railroads, heavy industries, which will all add 
to the productivity of the Nation. Who do 
you think is better able to spend that 19 
million for the good of the Nation—Rocke- 
feller and his aids, or the Members of Con- 
gress?” 

McAdoo was convinced—he did not at- 
tempt to draft wealth. That part of the 
argument, about where the money goes, ap- 
plies to the farmer today, just as it did to 
Rockefeller. What the farmer gets as a soil 
bank subsidy, or any other form of subsidy, or 
added income, he pours right back into pro- 
viding this Nation with a more productive, a 
more efficient, a stronger agricultural in- 
dustry. 

And these are investments which benefit 
all of us; which make our economy stronger 
and our defense potential infinitely greater. 
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Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman Be- 
fore the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at the award dinner of the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, in 
New York City, on April 17, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS or SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN AT 
AWARD DINNER OF THE ALBERT EINSTEIN COL- 
LEGE OF MEDICINE, APRIL 17, 1956, WALDORF- 
ASTORIA, NEW YORK 
I am grateful for your award. I am hon- 

Cred, greatly honored, to be included in the 

Company of Carl Sandburg, Dr. Stanley 

Cobb, and Dr. John von Neumann in re- 

Celving this recognition from the Albert Ein- 

Stein College of Medicine, 

Carl Sandburg and these two brilliant 
SClentists haye enriched mankind's heritage 
in a way and degree that no political figure 
Possibly can. The contributions of these 
men will be remembered and utilized long 
After the political chronicles of these times 
have been relegated to the archives of ob- 
livion. 

To be honored in the name and in the 
Memory of that towering figure of the ages, 
Albert Einstein, makes me feel humble, and 
thankful, indeed. 

There is a man who lent luster not only 
to his adopted country, America, but to all 
humanity. Our entire e will one day 
Cite Albert Einstein as one of its chief claims 
to immortality. There was a mind—and a 
Soul—-which soars above our time, like an 
Cagle over the distant terrain below. 

This College of Medicine of Yeshiva Uni- 
Versity, under whose auspices we meet to- 
night, is richly endowed with Albert: Ein- 
stein's name alone. The finest hope I can 
express for this college is that it will never 
Cease to be animated by the spirit and ideals 
Of Albert Einstein. If that hope be realized 
and I am confident it will—this college will 
Tepay in full measure all the efforts and 
Sacrifices that have gone, and must continue 
to go, into its creation and growth. 

What nobler enterprise is there, what finer 
Way to carry on in the spirit of Albert Ein- 
Stein, than to provide this facility, this col- 
lege, for the training of young men and 
Women in the twin pursuits of medical re- 
Search and medical practice. And here, I 
am proud to note, under the aegis of the 
Jewish tradition, the scientific spirit is to 
be given free rein and scope, “on the prin- 
ciple,” in Albert Einstein’s words, “that the 
desire for truth must take precedence over 
all other desires.” 

In these words Albert Einstein wrote what 
Could be the inscription on the foundation 
stone of this college. 

The search for truth is a sacred quest 
Whose inviolability must be recognized by 
any society which aspires to the ways of 
freedom. It is the hallmark of a mature so- 
Ciety which has a true faith in freedom. 

I accept your citizenship award, hoping 
that I have indeed contributed in some small 
Measure to the struggle for freedom in our 
beloved country, against the encroachments 
of those men, to be found in every time, who 
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view every unorthodoxy as heresy, and whose 
answer to heresy is repression. 

Against these forces I have fought in these 
recent years, as during all the years of my 
life, with such strength as I have had. And 
if my efforts have served any purpose, it has 
been to help sound the alarm for the mo- 
bilization of those legions of Americans who, 
loving freedom, have been aroused to defend 
it. 

We have had some measure of success. 
The worst assaults have been beaten off. The 
chief vigilante of them all, Senator Mc- 
CarTHY, has been, at least temporarily, un- 
horsed. The hobgoblins of fear with which 
he frightened the people and made America 
the object of ridicule throughout the world 
have been exposed for the penny-show 
effigies that they were. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin, for the 
moment, preaching to unhearing ears the 
doctrines of fear, danger, and hate which, 
only 2 years ago, commanded the breathless 
attention of the Nation and the world. 

I have emphasized the phrase “for the 
moment.“ I have done so because I do not 
share the confidence of some that the dan- 
ger of McCarthyism is past. 

Indeed, I think it still hovers over us, 
It may take another form and pass under 
another name; while the sickness in our 
national soul which permitted McCarthyism 
to rage so violently has apparently been ar- 
rested, I doubt whether it has been com- 
pletely cured. 

I am reminded of the prophetic words of 
the late Huey ng. when asked whether 
the United States could be swept by facism. 
He was an intellectual cynic: he said it could 
happen, but in America it would be called 
antifascism. He was wrong only in termi- 
nology. In fact, when it came, it was falsely 
called anticommunism. Next time, if and 
when it comes, it will probably be called 
something else again. 

No, the danger is not over and the dam- 
age has not yet been undone. 

The stigmata of the basic illness remain 
with us. The climate of apprehension is 
much milder now but it still can be felt in 
the schools, in the Government service, and 
in the general body politic. The teacher, 
the public figure, or the Government servant 
must still think twice before he makes an 
appointment, writes a letter, buys a book, 
discusses an idea, or makes a speech or 
statement. He must weigh and consider 
how this activity could be made to look in 
its worst light, how it could be made to 
sound in the mouth of a McCarthy, or be- 
fore a congressional investigating com- 
mittee. 

Public men must still take frequent public 
oaths of hatred for communism, as though 
such hatred required public affirmation in 
order to give assurance of loyalty to America. 

And we still have the unedifying spectacle 
of congressional committees the 
country inquiring into the individual be- 
liefs and long-past associations of private 
citizens. 

It was only a few months ago that a most 
unfortunate attempt to intimidate a great 
newspaper, the New York Times, was to be 
discerned in one of the investigations con- 
ducted by the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security. 

The stage and screen have continued to 
be exposed to sporadic attacks, and the 
blacklist is still a reality in the entertain- 
ment world. - 

Finally, the Government security pro- 
gram, perhaps at a somewhat slower pace 
than before, continues to claim its inno- 
cent victims, although the numbers game, 
which Attorney General Brownell enjoyed 
so much at one time, is no longer as pop- 
ular as it was. 

No; freedom's banners can scarcely be 
said to fly at full mast in our country yet. 
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We have much to do, much to 
repair, and many battles still to win, before 
we can claim that we are even at the point 
from which we came a scant few years ago. 

Nor must we forget that the struggle for 
human freedom is one which must be con- 
tinuously pressed forward to new victories 
and new advances. To do otherwise is to 
lose ground in a world which is in irre- 
sistible motion, where standing still re- 
sults, in effect, in moying backward. 

Albert Einstein said: “Laws alone cannot 
secure freedom of expression; in order that 
every man may present his views without 
penalty, there must be a spirit of toleration 
in the entire population. Such an ideal of 
external liberty can never be fully attained 
but must be sought unremittingly if scien- 
tific thought, and philosophical and cre- 
ative thinking in general are to be advanced 
as far as possible.” s 

Today, while facing the Imperative duty 
of pressing onward to regain lost ground in 
the field of civil liberties we are presented 
with a fresh challenge in the field of civil 
rights. 

I am proud and glad to take note that 
in this college, students are selected en- 
tirely on the~basis of individual need and 
merit, without regard to race, creed or color, 

The application of this rule to our entire 
society is the problem with which we must 
now grapple with all our might. 

This problem weighs upon us today with 
the accumulated force of generations of in- 
justice. Today we are being asked—no, we 
are directed—to eradicate the evil practices 
of the past and to make a prompt start upon 
this heavy task. 

The immediate problem is legally en- 
forced segregation in the public schools, but 
looming behind this one are others—the de- 
nial of the right to vote, the denial of equal 
opportunity in employment, and the denial 
of the equal protection of law against physi- 
cal violence, And finally there is the overall, 
the basic, problem—the eradication of the 
assumption that race, creed, color, or place 
of national origin is per se a warrant of su- 
periority for some and a badge of inferiority 
for others. 

These problems demand, in one degree or 
another, our immediate concern, attention 
and action. 

The denial of basic human rights to some, 
based on race, can no longer be tolerated. 
It will no longer be tolerated. The victims 
of discrimination, disenfranchisement and 
unequal justice are no longer content to 
wait for the gradual rusting away of their 
chains. And the conscience of America, in 
this respect, can no longer withstand the 
pitiless inspection of mankind two-thirds 
of which consists of peoples of colored races, 

While the denial of basic rights and the 
repression of people on the basis of their 
race is concentrated in its most acute forms 
in some parts of the South, the larger prob- 
lem is common to every part of our country. 

We, in the North, while urging and re- 
quiring a forward movement on these fronts 
in the South, have our own movement to 
make, to eradicate the practices of discrimi- 
nation in our own part of the country—and 
the existence of prejudice in our own hearts 
and minds, whether the victims of such dis- 
crimination and prejudice are Negroes or 
Puerto Ricans or Jews or Catholics or just 
foreigners. 

We have our own backyards to clean up, 
even as we continue, as we must, to lend 
our force to the tide which Is sweeping back 
the barriers of legal discrimination in the 
South. 

Nor should we forget in this cleanup 
of discriminatory practices and prejudicial 
actions and attitudes, the McCarran-Walter 
Act. There is an area which falsely reflects 
and distorts the spirit of America. We 
cannot rest until the national origins 
quota system—that shameful codification 
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of the mythology of Nordic superiority— 
is expunged completely from the laws of 
our land. 

The tasks confronting us are difficult, 
weighted with practical problems of the 
greatest complexity. 

In every direction there is a new chal- 
lenge, a tangled array of almost insuperable 
difficulties, 

We must not seek to escape from this 
troubled prospect by passing the responsi- 
bility to others, or by contenting ourselves 
with the pious hope that time will bring 
easy solutions, There are no easy solutions. 

This is the responsibility of every man. 


Each one of us shares in that responsibility. 


Each one of us has a part to play in the 
drama of these critical days. 

We must catch up, in our human relation- 
ships, with the seven-league advances of 
science in the field of communication, 
movement and destruction. 

We must do battle for freedom and justice 
now for everybody, or we will awake to find 
them gone for everybody. 

I have faith. I have hope. I believe that 
the purposes we serve will prevail. God 
willing, we will not fail. 


Washington Trends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Washington Trends,” published 
in Newsweek for April 23, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON TRENDS 
A SOUTHERN BOLT? 

Call it whistling in the dark or not, but 
Democratic leaders are saying the South 
won't bolt the ticket in 1956. 

Party strategists, northern and southern, 
are convinced they can stop any dangerous 
Dixiecrat movement this year—and prevent 
a repeat of the 1948 split at their national 
convention. 

CHICAGO FORECAST š 

This is what they think will happen at 
Chicago: 

The platform committee will adopt a civil- 
rights plank defending the Supreme Court's 
school-desegregation decision and expressing 
the hope that it will be enforced with delib- 
erate speed. 

Southern representatives on the platform 
committee will file a minority report hold- 
ing that the Supreme Court exceeded its au- 
thority in the school decision. 

The majority plank will be adopted by the 
convention, and the southerners, having 
made their protest, will abide by the con- 
yention's decision. 

THURMOND AGAIN? 

The only Southern State in which there 
is any enthusiasm for another convention 
walkout and another third-party movement 
is South Carolina. 

Senator Strom Thurmond, of South Caro- 
lina, was largely responsible for the pro- 
segregation manifesto signed by most south- 
ern Members of the House and Senate. How- 
ever, he has lost his forum by retiring from 
the Senate. 
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At a recent meeting of the South Carolina 
State Democratic Committee, it was decided 
to sound out other Dixie States to find out 
how much third-party sentiment could be 
enlisted. 

There has been no response to these feelers, 


APPEAL FROM GEORGIA 


In a little-noticed speech this month, Gov. 
Marvin Griffin, of Georgia, a Herman Tal- 
madge man, definitely announced his oppo- 
sition to a Dixiecrat splintering. He said: 
“Georgia's best hope lies within the Demo- 
cratic Party.“ 

This is the position also taken either posi- 
tively or passively by party leaders in North 
Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. 


JOHNSON'S ROLE 


Several southern delegations probably will 
back Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, 
for the presidential nomination and accept 
his moderate leadership on the convention 
floor. 

There seems to be slight doubt that JOHN- 
son, with the backing of Speaker Sam Ray- 
BUEN of the House, will become chairman of 
the big Texas delegation and the State's 
favorite-son presidential candidate. 

All this could be upset by a bitter fight 
at the tag end of this congressional session 
over civil-rights legislation. But this isn't 
likely. 

In fact, the odds are against any final 
action on the administration's civil-rights 
program. The House may pass it, but it 
won't get by the Senate. 

THE POLL-TAX ISSUE 


What the Senate probably will do is push 
through a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment outlawing the payment of poll taxes 
as a qualification for voting. If enacted, 
this would affect four Southern States. 

The poll-tax amendment is not a fighting 
issue to most southern Representatives and 
Senators, In fact, Senator Sprssarp HOLLAND, 
of Florida, is one of the sponsors. 

The fact is that administration Republi- 
cans aren't any more anxious than the Demo- 
crats to stir up any kind of a big civil-rights 
row in this election year. 

The President is a moderate in this area 
and feels that the Republican Party shouldn't 
play politics with it. 

Moreover, some of his political advisers, 
notably Fred Seaton and Howard Pyle of 
the White House staff, still think the Presi- 
dent has a good chance of carrying several 
Southern States. 


Winning Essay by Janice Johnson in 4-H 
Club Radio Public Speaking Contest 


EXTENSIÓN OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, each 
year the Minnesota Jewish Council spon- 
sors a 4-H Club radio public speaking 
contest. For its sponsorship of this con- 
test in 1955, the council was awarded 
the George Washington Honor Medal by 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pa., “for outstanding achievement 
in bringing about a better understanding 
of the American way of life.” 

This year 931 boys and girls partici- 
pated in the contest. The first-place 
winner was Janice Johnson, of Roseau 
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County, Minn., and the second-place 
winner was Julie Gerber, of Big Stone 
County, Minn. I ask unanimous consent 
to have these two State championship 
addresses inserted in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wuart Can I Do Topay To MAKE THE WORLD 
BETTER Tomorrow? 


(By Janice Johnson, Roseau County, Minn.) 


A short time ago, I heard of a boy in our 
community who had quit high school and 
gone to a nearby city to work, He had been 
there only a short time when he was ap- 
proached by a gang of older boys who were 
known juvenile delinquents. They wanted 
this boy to join them. That weekend he 
went home and confessed the problem to his 
parents and later his pastor, With their 
help he made the right decision. He decided 
to go back to school and take a trade course 
later so that he could get a good job. 

This boy's decision is one we all must 
sometime face, in varied forms. It is the 
decision whether or not we are going to do 
our part to leave the world a better place 
than we found it, or.do our part to add to 
the wrongs and suffering already present. 

As youth, you and I have the best oppor- 
tunity to shape tomorrow's world. We are 
the future planners, the voters, and the 
leaders of our country. The poet William 
Wordsworth once said, “The child is father 
of the man.” By this he meant that the 
things we do, good and bad, as children will 
be the basis of our adult life. What we are 
as youth today will be what we are as adults 
tomorrow. - 

As young people, as teenagers, you and I 
must now start to build the foundation of 
tomorrow's world. It must be a strong foun- 
dation, and I see it as one having four cor- 
nerstones. These cornerstones are areas 
where we can all develop. our citizenship. 
First of all, you and I must learn, secondly, 
we must teach others what we have learned, 
third, we must be willing to work, and 
fourth, we must believe. Never, in our coun- 
try, have young people had a better chance 


to learn. The Government provides schools 


for everyone regardless of race or creed. 
There are good teachers and facilities to aid 
us in obtaining knowledge. Yet, some of 
us fail to take advantage of this. Many 
young people quit school or refuse to apply 
themselves while there. It is wrong to take 
an education for granted. Knowing about 
the world and its people is the only way that 
we can help solve its problems. 

When I am in school, it is my duty to ap- 
ply myself. I must study our country's Gov- 
ernment, the responsibilities that I, as a citi- 
zen have, and the problems of the world in 
general. However, it is not only in school 
that I can learn. All the organizations that 
I join, such as our own 4-H clubs, all the 
things in which I participate, will teach me 
valuable lessons in getting along with peo- 
ple and accepting responsibilities. It is im- 
portant, though, that we do not concentrate 
only on our community and country. ‘The 
United States is a part of the world, and 
problems of the world will affect this coun- 
try. It is also my job to combat prejudice 
by realizing that other people’s ideology is 
just as good as mine, I can learn by study 
and observation, but my knowledge is worth- 
less unless I put it to use by passing it on 
to others. 

So we come to the second cornerstone of 
tomorrow's world’s foundation. As young 
people learn they must be willing to teach 
others. If I learn the duties of a good citi- 
ven and practice them myself, I must also 
tell others about them. Too many Ameri- 
cans, young and old, take our democracy for 
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granted. How many people think how 
grand it is to be allowed to speak, to wor- 
Ship, and to act as we want? Do all of us 
Temember the blood shed by our forefathers 
that gave us these rights? It is my duty, 
as It is everyone's duty, to teach youngsters 
the meaning of citizenship, and to teach 
it to anyone who may not know the import 
Of being a freeman. As much as I can, it is 
My task to teach that prejudice of race and 
religion is wrong—to show that we live in 
an enlightened world where people of all 
A and races have done great things for 
humanity. Teaching takes in such things as 
Speaking publicly for what I believe is right. 
It means informing people of this and other 
Countries the necessity of working together 

r world peace, 

We haye now reached the third corner- 
Stone. You and I must be willing to work. 
Right now many young people are helping 

eir communities by serving on councils, 

Ing part in exchange programs, working 
in the churches, and serving as hospital 
alds. But remember this, it is not neces- 
Sary to lead a group to be useful. 

I can be very useful, for instance, in my 
own home. Obeying my parents, who have 
had much more experience than I, and co- 
Operating at home to make my family more 

onious, is an example of how I, as a 

Mager, can work for world betterment, I 
realize that everyone cannot be a leader, but 
I think that everything one does to create 

ony in his own group will help him in 
Adult life. If everyone worked for the mu- 
tual good of everyone else, there would be 
Ro world problems. 

At last we come to the fourth cornerstone 
ot tomorrow's world. It is the stone of be- 

ving; believing in God and in our fellow 
men. The Pilgrims had belief and faith 
When they left England to brave this new 

d. Our forefathers had a belief in their 

in 1776, and all through the years 
ericans have had a belief that freedom 
Will triumph. I must have this same belief 
further the belief of those around me. 

I, as a person, and we all, as individuals, 
believe in the truths of freedom and co- 
Speration, the world will become a better 
Place, 

When you and I, today's youth, have placed 

e cornerstones of learning, teaching, work- 

„and believing, on the foundation of to- 
Morrow's world, and I have done my part 
in helping, I will know that I have done my 
best to make the world of today a better 
Place tomorrow. 


War Can I Do Tonay To MAKE THE WORLD 
BETTER Tomorrow? 


(By Julie Gerber, Big Stone County, Minn.) 


Do you remember the story of the little 
who sat down on the steps of his cottage 
and looked across the valley each evening 
at sundown? He saw shining golden win- 
dows. They were so beautiful that he longed 
to touch them. One evening his longing 
ecame so great that he started to walk to 
the golden windows. It was cold and dark, 
and the way was strange but his dream of 
Seelng the great splendor gave him courage 
keep on. When the dawn came, he had 
Crossed the valley. But the golden windows 
Were not there. The houses that he saw 
ere were as humble as his own. He sank 
down to rest, weary and disappointed. But 
then as he glanced across the valley, he saw 
the rising sun reflected on the windows of 
own home, There were the golden win- 

WB. 

Our golden windows—a better world to- 
Morrow—can be found in our homes too. 
The world which we hope for, for the future 
must begin in our homes today. 

I must assume in my home, the same re- 
Sponsibilities that I will need to have in 
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adult society. I am learning to take care of 
myself and to share in the duties of family 
living. At one time, even my personal care 
was something for my mother to do. Now, 
I not only have health and good grooming 
habits, but I share in the cleaning, cooking, 
and gardening as well as the planning and 
entertaining my family does and the recrea- 
tion we have. I think my sense of responsi- 
bility will grow until I am independent. I 
recognize the obligation I have to my parents 
and brothers and sisters in family living. In 
the world of tomorrow, I will be able to recog- 
nize and fulfill my obligations to society. 

A successful family has to work together. 
When I have something to do at school I 
know that my chickens will be taken care 
of when I get home. We are always filling in 
for each other. It will not be hard in the 
world of tomorrow to cooperate with other 
people. 

One of the sure things of family life is how 
they knock off the rough edges by teasing 
and finding fault. I don't suppose I'll ever 
be among people who are quite so frank as 
my family. Nor would I speak so frankly to 
someone besides those I love. This is the 
best way to learn to live with other people. 

Duty, work, and responsibility are not 
all there is to a better world. There is also 
appreciation. When a family goes camp- 
ing together, watches birds and enjoys the 
beauties of nature, they gain richer lives. 
I know that because I appreciate this beau- 
tiful world, I will always want it to be beau- 
tiful for those who come after me. 

There is no limit to what a family can do 
to understand the world in which we live. 
You remember that before the little boy rec- 
ognized the golden windows of his own 
home, he admired those across the valley. 
A few years ago, we shared our home, pleas- 
ures, and duties with Riitta, an IFYE dele- 
gate from Finland. Last year we entertained 
Henery, a high school exchange student from 
Germany for a while. We got to know Marie 
from Mexico. Henie, from Switzerland, a 
fellow student in my history class is an ex- 
change student being sponsored by my home- 
town. This direct personal approach to 
someone different from one's self lessens dif- 
ferences and increases the understanding. I 
believe that the interest my home has in 
people from other lands will teach me 
tolerance and develop a feeling of oneness 
with those we often call strangers now. 

A habit of public service is formed when 
a family works together by active partici- 
pation in a 4-H club, in church work, or 
other organizations. I will be able to work 
with the organizations of government and so- 
ciety because it has become a habit as I 
am growing up. 

A family that worships together gives the 
individual a lasting and unquestioning 
spiritual strength. With this I will have 
courage to stand by my convictions and to 
fight for the right as I see it. 

The golden windows—A better world to- 
morrow is formed within my home today. 
I am learning to be independent and to 
share work and responsibilities with others. 

I am cooperating with other people and 
living happily with them. By developing ap- 
preciation for this beautiful world I am in- 
creasing my determination to conserve it 
for others. I am increasing my understand- 
ing and enlarging my interest by associating 
with people “Across the valley.” I am de- 
veloping a habit of public service and a last- 
ing, unquestioning spiritual strength, 

The golden windows are not found by 
marching off across the valley all alone, but 
by clasping hands with those we love and so 
enlarging the circle of our concern until 
it embraces mankind. When we can en- 
large our family living into world living 
with the same understanding, the world to- 
morrow will be better, 
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Financing Our Highway System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
President, the question of financing our 
highway system is giving all three levels 
of government great concern. 

We all know that our present road 
System is inadequate. In fact, the roads 
we have at the present time are what 
we should have had 10 years ago. 

A very able editorial on the subject, 
entitled “Dividing the Responsibility,” 
appeared in the Washington Reporter, of 
Washington, Pa., under date of Wednes- 
day, April 11, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIVIDING THE RESPONSIBILITY 


Governments—local, State, and Federal— 
ultimately decide how our highway needs 
should be met. One of the first questions 
about highway policy that has to be an- 
swered is how the responsibility for the 
Nation's highway system should be divided, 
particularly between the Federal Govern- 
ment on the one hand and State and local 
governments on the other, 

Traditionally highway construction and 
financing have been very largely a State 
and local responsibility. The committee 
believes they should continue to be so. In 
general, smaller government units are bet- 
ter able than larger ones to measure the 
benefits from road improvements within 
their borders. 

At the same time the committee be- 
lieves that there is a place for Federal Gov- 
ernment participation in highway policy. 
Many of the benefits of highway improve- 
ment are of a type which only the Federal 
Government can take account of. It would 
be too much, for example, to expect the 
States to take into account the benefits to 
national defense of a given road project 
and on these grounds to increase its high- 
way expenditure. National defense is the 
concern of the Federal Government. 80. 
under the Constitution, is the promotion of 
interstate commrerce, and this is another 
important benefit of an adequate highway 
system. 

Furthermore, there is a danger that 
States and local governments, planning their 
road construction, will give insufficient 
weight to the needs of interstate traffic. 
Unless a State can impose a toll, which is 
not usually the case, it may have difficulty 
in levying charges that will cover the costs 
of roads that are heavily used by motorists 
from outside of the State. This is particu- 
larly true of the high-speed, limited access, 
multiple lane-divided highways, which yield 
huge benefits in time and costs 
saved and which reduce accidents, but 
which are expansive to construct. 

Finally, there is a need to *oordinate all 
the State and local highway programs so 
that they result in a logical national net- 
work, This function is performed by the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads, 

For the most part, these justifications for 
Federal participation in highway policy ap- 
ply only to one segment of the highway sys- 
tem—to the Interstate System. But the 
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Interstate System, including as it does most 
major urban connections and bypasses, con- 
tains just the roads where improvements and 
new construction are most urgently needed. 
Secondary and rural roads, while still far less 
adequate than those who use these roads 
would like, are not suffering from congestion. 

Of the $875 million which the Federal Gov- 
ernment was authorized to spend in fiscal 
year 1955-56 on highways, only $175 million 
was earmarked for the Interstate System. 
With this money the Government may as- 
sume up to 60 percent of the costs of im- 
provement projects on the Interstate System. 
The other $700 million is available on a 50-50 
matching basis for improvements on the pri- 
mary and secondary Federal-aid systems. 

In view of the reasons which justify Fed- 
eral participation in highway policy, and in 
view of the fact that the most serious defi- 
clencles in our highway system are to be 
found on the Interstate System, the com- 
mittee believes the present emphasis in Fed- 
eral financing for highways is wrong and 
should be corrected. The committee recom- 
mends that any increase in Federal finance 
for highways should be applied exclusively to 
the Interstate System. 

Furthermore, the committee recommends 
that the Federal Government be authorized 
to assume more than 60 percent of the costs 
of improvements on the Interstate System. 
A Federal share up to 80 percent would as- 
sure rapid improvement on the Interstate 
System. 5 

The current $700 million in annual grants 
from the Federal Government for other 
roads and streets should at least not be in- 
creased, 

Finally, Federal responsibility in highway 
policy should be confined strictly to finan- 
cial aid, to collaboration with State highway 
departments on the location of interstate 
routes, to the establishment of minimum 
construction standards on Federal-aided 
roads, and to the testing and development of 
new road construction methods and mate- 
rials. All actual construction, maintenance, 
and policing should continue as State func- 
tions. 


Friends of the Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Friends of the Farmer,” pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
of April 18, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp; 
as follows: 

FRIENDS OF THE FARMER 

Republicans and Democrats alike are 
making it difficult for the American farmer 
to determine who his friends are. When 
the Democratic leaders in Congress put 
through the farm bill they thought they 
had shown conclusively that their party 
wished to be more generous with farm aid. 
Some of them still feel that the President's 
veto will sharpen such an impression among 
many farmers. 

But right now they are trying to get out 
from under the hot potato Mr. Eisen- 
hower has tossel in their laps. Just how do 
they deal with his demand for early enact- 
ment of the soil-bank plan—which it is 
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estimated could still put large sums in 
farmers’ hands this year? Can they refuse 
the farmers this help simply because the 
President would not accept all the aid plans 
Congress put forward? 

Congressional leaders may have thought 
they had got past the soil bank for this 
year—since few farmers could wait this long 
to see what Congress would do. Republicans 
have been pushing for action—fearing that 
this main feature of their ald program would 
be rendered useless by delay. But Mr. Eisen- 
hower had an unexpected trump in his hand. 
He suggests now that under this plan “earnest 
money” (half the total soil-bank pay- 
ment) could go to farmers this year who 
contract to take land out of production at 
their next planting périod—fall or spring. 

It is estimated that this ingenious plan 
for paying farmers before they begin “not 
to plant“ could add $500 million to farm in- 
comes this year. Combined with other big 
sums the administration can put in farm- 
ers’ hands without any other new legislation, 
this amount could considerably blunt farm 
discontent. From a partisan standpoint it 


. would be clever Democratic strategy to keep 


all discontents sharp. But can they afford 

to do so by withholding soil-bank aid? What 

ae i farmers’ friends will that make 
em 


The Crazy Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Crazy Farm Bill,” which 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
of Friday, April 13, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Crazy Farm Brr 

If ever a bill cried out for veto, it is the 
80-called farm bill Congress has sent to the 
President's desk. 

One of the best sum-ups comes from the 
president of the largest farm organization— 
Charles B. Shuman of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. He hit it on the button 
when he said: 

“The bill abandons any semblance of 
sound economic principles for the illusion 
of political gain.” 

Mr. Shuman went on to point out what 
everybody knows, even the politicians who 
voted for this Rube Goldberg absurdity— 
that the bill is a return to the discredited 
programs which created the horrendous glut 
and caused the recent-year downturn in 
farm prices. 

This is a bill to hypnotize farmers until 
after the November election. That's its sole 
purpose, Whether it will accomplish this in 
any respect, and if so whether it will benefit 
Democrats or Republicans, is open to broad 
question. 

But there is little doubt of the disservice 
it will do, not only in the long run to the 
subsidized farmers themselves, but to the 
overwhelming majority of nonsubsidized 
Tarmers, taxpayers, and consumers. 

The bill restores the 90 percent parity sys- 
tem for wheat, cotton, corn, and peanuts for 
1956. The Government, because of the past 
performance of this same rigid parity system, 
now is spending $1 million a day just to store 
the stuff. : 
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It ls the bill's intent to hike the prices of 
these commodities, If so, who will pay? On 
feed grains, those who raise cattle, hogs, and. 
poultry will be the first to pay. They get 
no subsidies, but they will have to buy sub- 
sidized feed, and they pay taxes. 

Next year, the bill would impose on wheat 
what Mr. Shuman calls a “three-price do- 
mestic dumping plan” in such fashion that 
the price of bread inevitably would rise. 

The bill boosts the Federal subsidy on 
dairy products, forerunner to higher prices 
there. 

The much-advertised soil-bank plan, origi- 
inally intended to cut surpluses, has been 80 
rigged that some farmers could retire their 
whole farms and get paid for not raising 
anything. 

While the bill will hurt more than half 
the farmers directly, in increased prices for 
feed, it will hit all taxpayers—because it 
adds about $2 billion to the Government's 
outlay. 

If it is a bill, as its backers intend, aimed 
at cadging the votes of a relative few on 
November 6, it also is a bill to dismay and 
alienate the lop-sided majority who are non- 
subsidized farmers, consumers, and tax- 
payers. 

It is utterly bad legislation, as Mr. Shu- 
man puts it. On political, economic, and 
moral grounds, it fully commends itself to 
the Presidential veto. 


Now Life Is Easier at Alcatraz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Now Life Is Easier at Alcatraz,” 
written by Leonard Milliman, and pub- 
lished in the Bismarck Tribune. The 
article deals with some changes which 
have been made in Alcatraz prison. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHILE Far From A Bev or Roses, Now Lire Is 
EASIER AT ALCATRAZ 
(By Leonard Millman) 

San Franctsco.—A cautious series of in- 
creased privileges for prisoners and stricter 
security measures has reduced violence on 
bloody Alcatraz. But there’s no intention 
of abandoning the maximum security prison 
in the near future. : 

This was indicated to newsmen by Warden 
Paul J. Madigan in a rare mass tour of the 
Rock this week by reporters, photographers, 
and television cameramen, The Department 
of Justice invited them to make the visit in 
response to requests. 

Although they liye behind rose-colored 
bars only 1% miles from San Francisco, life 
on the island in San Francisco Bay 
is no bed of roses for its 281 prisoners. They 
are the most dangerous, the most rebellious 
of convicts in all Federal prisons. 

Major changes made over a period of 20 
years include (1) permitting men to converse 
with their neighbors in cell blocks.or at the 
dining table, (2) letting them see two movies 
a month, (3) letting them listen to the radio 
over earphones 34% hours a night with a 
choice of 2 stations, and (4) reducing the 
workweek for those permitted industrial jobs 
from an 86-hour day 6 days a week to a 614- 
hour day 5 days a week. 
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First of the changes, elimination of the sl- 
lent system, followed the slugging of former 
Warden James A. Johnston as he walked 
through the dining room in a 1937 strike. 

Security changes also followed waves of 
violence. 

Since the 3-day battle of Alcatraz in May 
1946, the most violent uprising on the is- 
land, mesh screens have protected the cat- 
Walks behind which gun guards watch the 
Cell blocks in which inmates are locked at 
least 14 hours a day. 

The battle was touched off when Bernard 

ul Coy, a Louisville bank robber, scaled 
bars to the catwalk and pried them apart 
with a spreader made of stolen toilet. con- 
nections., He slugged the guard and passed 
down his weapons to five companions. Be- 
fore the battle was over, 5 men were killed 
and 15 wounded, mostly guards. Three con- 
victs died in the battle and three later by 
execution. 

The old mode! shop on the northwestern 
corner of the island has been turned into a 
storeroom. It was too easy to try to escape 
from there. 

Among the new privileges, three safety 
Tazor blades are issued weekly to each in- 
Mate. Formerly he had a blade only long 
enough to shave; then it was taken away. 

“If a man wants to kill himself,” says the 
Warden, “he'll kill himself.” 

Even after the changes, Madigan said, 
discipline is strict, but not too rigid and not 
Cruel. There are no trusties. Men are never 
Out of sight of a guard. No one is allowed 
Out of his cell at night. No one is paroled 

Alcatraz. 

But they do leave, normally after 5 years, 

y transfer to other prisons. This is con- 

to the belief that the only way out of 
traz is in a coffin. 

Alcatraz is a prison for troublemakers, all 
With long criminal and prison records, who 
Couldn’t get along in other Federal peniten- 
tlartes. 

There's been a great deal of talk of aban- 
doning it because of its location far away 
from the Nation's population center and the 
high cost of operation—87.50 a day per man. 

We don't know whether we can get rid 

of Alcatraz, but we would like to,” said G. 
Frederick Mullen, director of information of 

he Department of Justice. 

å Madigan added. “The need is still with us 

or a maximum security prison, as proved by 
the men we have here. So far as continuing 

traz as a prison, that is entirely up to 

Attorney General Brownell.” 

Mullen indicated its future would depend 
on the fate of a bill before Congress to appro- 
Priate $1014 million for a maximum security 
Prison to be built somewhere in the Midwest. 

Until another such prison is built, Madigan 
and Mullen agreed, there'll be Alcatraz, with 
a maximum of security and a minimum of 
Privileges, 


Recent Decisions of the Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, a few days ago a very able 
editorial appeared in the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph, entitled “We Dissent.” 

In order to keep the three branches of 
Government as intended by the Found- 
ing Fathers, it will be necessary for the 
legislative branch to give serious con- 
Sideration to pressure from both of the 
Other branches of our Government, 
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I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

We DISSENT 

Twice in a week, the United States Su- 
preme Court has handed down decisions 
that invade State's rights. 

In both cases, the Court cited the Federal 
Constitution to nullify a basic principle of 
the Union—the principle that “powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” 

On April 2, the Court ruled that State 
penal laws against subversive activities are 
unenforceable because Congress has pre- 
empted the field with Federal legislation, 

This decision adversely affects the police 
powers of the States, which under the Con- 
stitution are definitely reserved to them. 

On April 9, the Court overturned a de- 
cision of New York State's distinguished 
court of appeals and virtually repealed a 
section of New York City’s charter relating 
to municipal officials and employees. 

This decision, involving a dismissed col- 
lege professor, diminishes the right of States 
and local governments to hire and fire with- 
in the terms of State or local law. 

The decision not only does violence to 
the constitutional doctrine of States’ 
rights—it also invaded the domain of edu- 
cation, which has always been deemed a 
State and local function, 

Both decisions unquestionably give aid 
and comfort to Communists and their fel- 
low travelers, But that is perhaps not the 
main point at issue. 

The main point is that the Supreme Court, 
as now composed, has labored to set up 
by tortuous reasoning new doctrines which 
4 of its 9 members dispute. 

In the school case, a Brooklyn college 
professor refused to answer questions about 
communism before a committee of the 
United States Senate, pleading the fifth 
amendment. 

The New York charter requires the dis- 
missal of “any employee of the city” who 
“utilizes the privilege against self-incrimt- 
nation to avoid answering a question re- 
lating to his official conduct.” 

On advice of the city’s corporation counsel, 
the professor was dismissed summarily and 
went to court. 

The New York Court of Appeals held that 
the professor had a right to invoke the fifth 
amendment to avoid self-incrimination— 
and for no other reason—but that the city 
was thereby bound to discharge him under 
its charter, which was really a condition of 
employment, 

The United States Supreme Court has 
reversed that ruling. E 

The Court, however, actually rested lts 
majority decision not on the 5th amend- 
ment but on the due process of law” clause, 
which is a very different thing, appearing 
in the 14th amendment, and which, the 
New York court had found, did not apply. 

Better law, in our lay belief, is expressed 
in the two dissents. 

Justices Reed, Minton, and Burton said: 

“In reliance upon the due process clause 
of our Constitution the Court strikes deep 
into the authority of New York to protect 
its local governmental institutions.“ 

Justice Harlan sustained the New York 
Court of Appeals in holding that the asser- 
tion of the privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation” by a New York City employee “is 
equivalent to resignation.” 

Justice Harlan likewise implied that the 
Supereme Court, to reach its majority opin- 
ion, went beyond its jurisdiction. Respect- 
ing the fifth amendment, he said: 
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“On the record, I would affirm the decision 
of the court of appeals. 

“A different question would be presented 
under the privileges and immunities clause 
of the 14th amendment. But that question 
was not raised below and is therefore not 
open here.” 


Veto Sustained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Veto Sustained,” published in 
the New York Times of April 19, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VETO SUSTAINED 


Since it had committed itself to the farm 
bill monstrosity that was to meet with a 
Presidential rejection, the House of Repre- 
sentatives had no choice yesterday but to go 
through the motions of trying to override 
the White House veto. The result, as it fig- 
ured to be, was a touchingly depressing spec- 
tacle. z 

Many of the legislators who had voted for 
the bill originally in the belief that the 
President wouldn't dare risk a veto had had 
time to think things over and were in no 
mood to return to the fray. Also reversing 
their positions on the measure were those 
less than noble souls who had supported the 
bill knowing it to be a thoroughly vicious 
piece of legislation, in the expectation, or 
the hope, that the President would, to put 
it colloquially, “take them off the hook.” 
The result was that in this recount the 
friends of what one of its critics has grimly 
described as the “ominous farm bill" not only 
didn’t come within hailing distance of the 
two-thirds vote they needed; they failed to 
obtain even a majority, going down by the 
ignominious vote of 211 “against” to 202 
“for.” 

The simple fact is that the political forces 
that had entered into a series of purely po- 
litical alliances calculated to seize credit 
for rescuing the farmer from a plight that 
was partly of their own creation have not 
only been repulsed but now find themselves 
in a state of confusion. President Eisen- 
hower has protested more than once that 
he isn't a politician, And we are sure that 
in the narrow meaning of that term is true. 
But too many people are inclined to forget 
that the present incumbent of the White 
House spent much of his life as a profes- 
sional soldier and that he is a master of mili- 
tary strategy. Anda military strategist can't 
afford to make many unconsidered moves. 
We would like to suggest that the recent 
clash over farm policy was an excellent ex- 
ample of what can happen when an assorted 
group of amateur strategists take on a pro- 
fessional. 

If the President made any mistakes in basic 
strategy in this dramatic campaign over farm 
policy then we don't recall them. His posi- 
tion, in the first place, was impregnable from 
the standpoint of sound economic and social 
policy. Because he refused to be drawn 
into making bellicose gestures, the opposition 
mistook this as a sign of weakness, Before 
it realized it, perhaps, the opposition had 
become so intoxicated with this thought that 
it had concocted a bill so bad that the Presi- 
dent not only had to veto it, but the public 
could clearly see why he had to veto it. 
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But in military strategy one must always 
have alternative plans prepared for any pos- 
sible contingency. That is why Mr. Eisen- 
hower not only was able to veto the farm bill 
and to make the public see why he had to 
do so, but to produce a program that he had 
prepared against just that possibility. 

At the same time he has maneuvered Con- 
gress into the position where, if it is to justify 
all its fine talk about being the friend of the 
farmer, it must do its part by promptly pass- 
ing the soil bank, which it has already advo- 
cated and voted for. Mr. Eisenhower has 
even stripped Congress of the feeble remon- 
strance that it is too late for the soil bank 
to be of use this year. He has proposed to 
insert a provision in the soll-bank bill under 
which the farmer who agrees to cooperate 
would receive half his payment as soon as he 
signed, or any time after July 1, this year. 

Congress has continually harped on the 
importance of putting cash in the hands of 
the farmer this year (meaning before elec- 
tion). It is going to be a little difficult for 
it to explain its action if it refuses now to go 
along with this proposal of the President's. 
which could mean $500 million in additional 
purchasing power for the farmer in 1956, 


Let’s Stick to the Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, when a 
man is elected to the post of governor 
of a State, the electorate expects him 
to hold the interests of his State above 
all else. We in New York State have a 
strange situation in this regard. 

Governor Harriman stated early this 
week about the President’s veto of the 
farm bill, that the veto marked a black 
day for the New York dairy farmer. 

Actually, the facts of the matter point 
to a directly opposite conclusion. I am 
shocked that the governor of a great 
State like New York should make these 
intemperate remarks about an impor- 
tant segment of his State’s population 
without looking into the facts of the 
matter and with complete disregard for 
the welfare of the farmers of his own 
State. 

The figures illustrate plainly that the 
cost-price squeeze on New York farmers 
would have been greatly aggravated, 
had the crazy-quilt farm bill passed by 
this Congress been signed by the Presi- 
dent. Under the terms of that bill, the 
‘dairy farmers of my State would have 
paid $32 million in increased feed costs 
to get approximately $2,650,000 in in- 
creased income from higher price sup- 
ports on dairy products. . If you subtract 
the $2,650,000 increased income from the 
threatened loss of $32 million, it is clear 
that the New York State farmer would 
be on the short end of the stick to the 
tune of nearly $30 million. Obviously, 
the President has done a great service 
to the farmers of my State by vetoing 
this bill. 

The President has provided for in- 
` creasing the income to New York farm- 
ers by the same $2,650,000 as in the 
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vetoed bill by directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to increase the support price 
on dairy products. But he has not sad- 
dled on them these added costs. 

The facts of the matter are plain. The 
President has not only acted in the best 
interests of the whole country in vetoing 
the bill, but in particular his action has 
saved the farmers of my State a great 
deal of money. 


Winning Essay by Miss Janet Bellin in 
Peace Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have recently received a copy of the 
award-winning essay in the Fifth Na- 
tional Lawrence S. Mayers Peace Essay 
Contest. The subject of the essay was 
the question: “During the Next 5 Years 
What Can I Do To Help Bring About 
Permanent World Peace?” ‘The prize- 
winning essay was written by Miss Janet 
Bellin, of Stayton, Oreg. Miss Bellin 
was then a student at Stayton Union 
High School and subsequently entered 
the University of Oregon. 

Mr. President, I think we can all be 
pleased and proud to see the kind of re- 
sponsible and constructive thinking 
which the members of our younger gen- 
eration are giving to the vital problems 
of peace and war. While we read much 
in the newspapers about more sensa- 
tional juvenile activities, it is good to be 
reminded that other young people are 
giving thought to the problems of inter- 
national relations which will continue 
fo play a major role in forming their 
lives, as it does today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
Miss Bellin’s prize-winning essay on the 
question propounded by the Fifth Na- 
tional Lawrence S. Mayers Peace Essay 
Contest. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SOLDIER’S QUESTION 
My country said, “Go to war!” 
I heard its cry. 
I marched away and left my life behind— 
I left to die. 
Doubting Thomas, Denying Peter, that was I 
But I didn't flee. 
“Go to war!" my country said 
I went—to Gettysburg, to Iwo Jima and the 
rest. à 
I did not question what was best. 
I went to war. 


I had some boots, I had a gun, a ship, a tank, 
a plane. 

I knew their strength— 

Fighting in the frozen mud of Korea 

I knew their strength. 

In all ages past men have fought 

Because they ought, 

They fought for peace, for land, for rights, 

I, too, for my country fought, - 

Because I ought. 
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His eyes were slanted, he did not know my 
face. 

He and I make up the human race. 

I killed him for my country said I must 

He lay there, silent in the dust. 

But still, I heard a cry that pierced and rent 
and tore, 

“Why is there war?” 

It reverberated from the hills, 

Its echo roared— 

“Why is there war?” 

“Why is there war?” 

—VJanet Bellin. 


My QUESTION: DURING THE Next 5 YEARS, 
WHAT Can I Do To HELP BRING ABOUT PER- 
MANENT WORLD PEACE? 


I am an 18-year-old farm girl in a small 
town in Oregon. It is a logging community, 
and familiar to everyone's ear is the cry of 
“timber” and the sound of a powersaw snort- 
ing its way through the few remaining 
stands of second-growth fir and cottonwood. 
How hard it is for me to realize as I hoe 
in the warm sunshine and feel the firm, 
sandy soil beneath my feet that this tiny 
community is part of a Clashing, struggling 
civilization that claws like a wild beast un- 
derneath while it clamors on the surface for 
world peace. e 

I have lived for 18 years on this earth. 
During that time my parents have provided 
me with food and shelter, love and affection; 
the opportunity to grow up and go to school 
in a free country. Teachers have taught me 
from books and opened new horizons of in- 
terest. Townspeople have invited me in for 
a cookie, attended school functions, and 
were interested in the fact that I was @ 
child growing up. Now, after these years, 
the time has come for me to do what I can 
to make the world a better place for the 
children of tomorrow. 

When I was in the fifth grade, Mrs. 
came to school one day. She had a flag with 
her. She stepped to the front of the room 
and as she unrolled the familiar Stars and 
Stripes, I wondered why she had saved this 
tattered, faded flag. “Boys and girls,” she 
cleared her throat, her voice a bid unsteady 
as the room grew quiet, “Boys and girls, after 
my son was killed 4 years ago, I kept this 
flag which covered his grave. Im leaving it 
here to fly above your school and I pray that 
none of you will ever have to be shiped home 
dead to your mother from a strange land 
where you died for your country. Take this 

. She couldn't go on. She left 
the room crying. I had never seen Mrs. —— 
ery before. I'll never forget that moment. 
I have a twin brother, a boy friend, cousins, 
and friends. Mrs. ——’s son can only die 
once. 

Next time, perhaps it will be me who stoops 
to remove a faded flag from a newly turned 
grave. In 18 years I have been taught to 
eat, to walk, to talk, to sing, to drive, and a 
thousand and one other things. But no one 
has ever taught me what to say in this mo- 
ment when I ask myself, “What can I do 
during the next 5 years to promote perma- 
nent world peace?“ 

It does no good to look at the lives of fa- 
mous people, living and dead, to see what 
they did to answer the question. They are 
not I and I am not they. This must be my 
own solution. However, the question is not 
mine alone. It belongs to every man, 
woman, and child everywhere. If each 
answered it not only in words, but in deeds, 
to the best of his ability there would be no 
such question for generations to come, 

Next fall I plan to enter college. Surely 
there will I find an answer to my question. 
As a freshman, I haven't much choice of 
courses, but I ought to be able to squeeze in 
several hours a week for the study of inter- 
national relations. Learning of the prob- 
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lems of coexistence is not the complete 
answer, A nationwide organization, the In- 
ternational Relations Club, might also help 
me to understand my question, even if it 
Won't solve it. Perhaps if I major in po- 
litical science, studying world politics, in- 
ternational law, European political theory, 
etc., and after finishing, find my place in 
One of today's international organizations, I 
Will be doing my job. 

It has been sald that the people in coun- 
tries across the sea have a strong dislike for 
the United States as a country. Part of 
these feelings are present through misunder- 
Standing. By writing to a pen pal in Ire- 
land, Japan, or another country, I would 
Only be reaching one person, but at least I 
Could tell phat one person about this com- 
munity where I live—so unlike the picture 
Communist countries paint of the extrava- 
Bant, imperialistic United States of America. 

Like most 18-year-old girls, I dream of 
Some day having my own home and chil- 
dren—in some nice town, not too different 
from the place I live. If I were to be married 
next month how could I use my 5-year time 
Allotment to help promote world peace? 

ad of the garden club, and bridge club, 
4nd the numerous other societies which 
Young wives of today find so attractive, I 
Might join the town's United Nations Club, 
or if it didn't have one, start one. The 
American Association for the United Nations 
very cooperative in helping such organ- 
izations to get on their feet. Such a group 
could study the U. N., raise money to help 
Support its specialized agencies, provide milk 
and clothing for children in India and un- 
dertake countless other small projects, An 
even larger one could be sponsoring an ex- 
Change student or refugee. 

By teaching my children to respect other 

People and their property, to control their 
Pers when in an argument, and to make 
every effort to get along with the other chil- 

m of the neighborhood, I would be pro- 
an peace—even if it were on a very small 

I hope to graduate from college and teach 
in Oregon schools. Here my peace promot- 
ing could operate on a slightly larger scale as 

teach students the Golden Rule along with 
their other courses, In social studies classes, 

Could help them to explore the countries 
Which make daily headlines in the American 
Press. Here, though they were influenced by 
their parents’ feelings, they could learn to 
broaden their opinions and their under- 
Standing through group discussion about 
these trouble spots. Sending pencils to 

an children, soap and washcloths to the 
children in Panama—these are projects that 
Would help answer my question and would 
answer it for my students, too. 

My question has been presented to me in 
another way. Jesus said, “Be ye kind one 
to another.” As part of my Christian herit- 
age I must do all that is in my power to 
Promote world peace. Again, it is hard to 

d an answer to this question which is so 
Overpowering. To what degree shall I give? 

w hard shall I try to answer it? 

A missionary in the steamy jungles of 
Africa could promote permanent world peace. 
In 5 years I could complete missionary train- 
ing and represent my church in a missionary 
field. I would have to provide not only 
Spiritual help and translations of the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, but I would also have 

be, in part, a medical adviser, a counselor, 
and a friend—an ambassador of the United 
States of America. 

More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.” Perhaps I am over- 

king the closest, but most effective way of 
answering my question. How simple it 
Would be for me to dedicate a few minutes 
a day to prayer for world peace. Who can 
tell what power those collected minutes 
Could hold? In this way I would be ful- 
filling my Christian duty, my duty as a citi- 
zen of the United States, and my duty as a 
citizen of the world. 
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No one ever thinks he has enough money, 
No matter what he has, he always needs 
more. Although my future earnings will 
certainly never total a million dollars, a 
small percentage of them could help organ- 
izations that are the means by which the 
average citizen may contribute to possible 
peace. Agencies such as CARE, and special- 
ized agencies of the U. N.—UNESCO and 
UNICEF, for example—spend dollars care- 
fully, alding the most people possible, help- 
ing them to become better educated, to be 
healthier and thus, enable them to better 
understand why world peace is the route to 
happier living for all mankind, Because I 
have visited the United Nations headquar- 
ters in New York and spent a week there 
studying its functions, I am canvinced that 
promoting the U. N. is synonymous with 
promoting world peace. 

I offer no solution for impressing upon 
people their duty to serve in this capacity. 
I have invented no secret weapon that will 
cause the world to “heel” at my command. 
All I have to offer is the minute bit of 
knowledge that I have acquired, plus my 
faith in God and the future. 

It's up to me as an individual of this 
world, who has been lucky enough to attend 
school for 12 years, to send CARE packages, 
join the International Relations Club at col- 
lege, study foreign affairs, write to a foreign 
pen pal, and be constantly on the lookout 
for new and more efficient ways to complete 
my task. 

I pray that someday everyone will hear my 
question, answering it to the best of their 
ability, and, in some year to come, perhaps 
the soldier's question will be changed. As 
he puts aside his gun forever, he may look 
wonderingly at a comrade and ask in hushed 
tones, "Why is there peace?” The people 
who have answered my question will know, 


The Real Betrayers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled The Real Betrayers,“ published 
in the Wilmington Morning News of 
April 14, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue REAL BeTRAYERS 


Former President Truman, of late, has been 
elbowing his way into the political limelight 
almost as frequently and somewhat more 
brashly than the announced candidates for 
the Democratic presidential nomination. 
This week, at a Jackson Day dinner, he lashed 
out at Mr. Eisenhower as a “do-nothing 
President,“ called his stand on farm legis- 
lation “one of the most amazing records of 
political betrayal I have ever seen,” and said 
that the farmers could count on a depression 
every time they made the mistake of putting 
the Republicans in power, 

This is demagoguery in the authentic and 
colorful Truman style, so full of exaggera- 
tions and distortions that it hardly deserves 
an answer. However, we suggest that if the 
farmers want to know who their real betray- 
ers are they will find them in the ranks of 
those who are playing politics with their 
distress. = 

These are the politicians who offer the lure 
of high, rigid price supports, although these 
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will simply pile up more unmanageable sur- 
pluses and add to the farmers’ future woes. 
They are the members of the Democratic 
majorities in Congress who have deliberately 
loaded up the n@w farm bill with contradic- 
tory provisions in the hope of making the bill 
so bad that President Elsenhower would be 
forced to veto it. These men, despite their 
crocodile tears, are not half so much inter- 
ested in farm relief as they are in using the 
farmers’ genuine distress as a means of 
advancing their own political fortunes, 


The Army’s Keystone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of Congress the anniver- 
sary of one of the leading military facil- 
ities of the world. On May 7, 1956, the 
Command and General Staff College of 
the United States Army located at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., will be 75 years old. 
The part this school has played in Amer- 
ica’s heritage would fill volumes. From 
its beginning as the “School of Applica- 
tion for Infantry and Cavalry” in 1881, 
to the present day, the Command and 
General Staff College has gained the un- 
sullied reputation of affording officers 
training which has paid great dividends 
in command, administrative, and logis- 
tical efficiency for our Armed Forces. 

The college occupies a crucial position 
at the center of the Army education sys- 
tem. It is the first and only combined- 
arms school attended by any officer in 
his military career. At the same time, 
it is the last and highest level tactical 
school that he will attend. 

As the only combined-arms school, the 
college is entrusted with educating the 
officer in the organization and operation 
of the combined-arms team. Here he 
finds the place of his branch in the . 
Army at large. It is his first schooling 
in a college designed to accommodate all 
branches. 

In addition, the college occupies a key 
position in the Army combat develop- 
ments system, as it is responsible for the 
preparation of doctrinal concepts of 
present and future wars at division, 
corps, and army levels. 

It is upon these doctrinal concepts 
and the combat tactics of the combined 
arms, which are developed at the Com- 
mand and General Staff College, that 
the successful implementation of our 
war plans and, hence, the security of our 
Nation, depend. 

George Washington said, To be pre- 
pared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace.” 

I would like to quote the mission of 
the Command and General Staff College: 

To prepare officers for duty as com- 
manders and as general staff officers at divi- 
sion, corps, Army, and comparable levels in 
the communications zone. 

To provide instruction in the light of war 
lessons and modern developments to ensure 
effective development and employment of 
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all field forces within the framework of the 
field Army and the communications zone; 
and the efficient administrative, intelligence, 
and logistical support of the fighting forces. 
To review, formulate, an@*reyise doctrine 
and provide for its incorporation in training 
literature and instructional material. 


The Atchison Daily Globe, Atchison, 
Kans., om Monday, April 2, 1956, ably 
presents the thinking of the residents of 
Kansas. toward this illustrious school. 
Mr. Al. Bennett is the editor of this out- 
standing newspaper. The Atchison 
Globe editorial merits the attention of 
all Members of Congress. The editorial 
follows: 3 

THE Army's KEYSTONE 

The United States Army's Command and 
General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth 
will be 75 years old on May 7, and northeast 
Kansas is proud to be its home. It is the 
senior tactical school of the Army, and the 
only school that teaches the tactics of all 
the combined arms and services in combat. 

The Command and General Staff College 
has operated under various names since it 
came into being in 1881 when William Te- 
cumseh Sherman, a Leavenworth lawyer and 
onetime legal associate of Abraham Lincoln, 
was chief of staff of the United States Army. 
It was known then as the School of Appli- 
cation for Infantry and Cavairy with 42 
senior lieutenants and captains enrolled for 
a 2-year course in reading, writing, grammar, 
and arithmetic, as well as advanced sub- 
jects in military science. 

From this beginning and through many 
reorganizations of the physical facilities and 
curriculum, more than 5,000 officers were 
graduated from the school prior to World 
War II. It was known at various times also 
as the School of the Line, General Staff 
School, Command and General Staff School, 
and finally Command and General Staff 
College. 

During World War II, 27 classes turned out 
more than 18,000-student officers. Since then 
an accelerated program of training officers 
from allied countries gradually increased the 
enrollment of foreigners until this year more 
than 125 officers from 40 countries have at- 
tended courses at the college. 

Present-day instruction is at the post- 
graduate level. Each year more than 2,000 
officers of our Army, together with some from 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, and 
the armed forces of our allies, complete 
resident courses at the college. Another 
11,500 students, most of whom are officers of 
the Army Reserve and National Guard, are 
enrolled in various phases of the nonresi- 
dent program. 

Winston Churchill once sald: “One of the 
greatest miracles of this (World War II) con- 
flict was the staff work of the worldwide 
forces of the United States. That so vast an 
undertaking could have been successfully 
prosecuted by so small a body of trained men 
is resounding tribute to the training of the 
United States military schools.” The No. 1 
military school in the United States is at 
Fort Leavenworth, worthy of high praise on 
its 75th anniversary. 


Examination of National Banks 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OP IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (S. 1188) to amend 
section 5240 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, relating to the examination of na- 
tional banks. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky IMr. Spence], has 
correctly stated the facts relating to this 
legislation. I most assuredly agree with 
him that this is a simple bill. There is 
nothing in it that could be considered 
earthshaking. It might well have been 
put on the Consent Calendar, except for 
the fact that in committee a request was 
made that a rule be asked for, and that 
was done. 

May I, Mr. Chairman, emphasize one 
point that is important in this bill. The 
Comptroller of the Currency has found 
that it is not easy to develop and to keep 
an efficient corps of examiners, In view 
of the fact that this bill proposes that 
over a 2-year period there may be 3 ex- 
aminations of some banks instead of 4, 
the Comptroller will have some latitude 
and he will be able to make better use of 
his work force. That is a telling argu- 
ment and a very strong one in support 
of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I see no reason for my 
taking more time. Ido, however, reserve 
the balance of my time. 


The Right and Left of Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an exceptionally well pre- 
pared summary of the existing immigra- 
tion and nationality laws and an ap- 
praisal of what some of the legislation 
designed to repeal or amend these laws 
would do to the citizens of this country. 

The summary was prepared by Mrs. 
Kenneth Field, first vice president of the 
Allegheny County League of Women Vot- 
ers of Pittsburgh, Pa. I have congratu- 
lated Mrs. Field on her brilliant analysis 
of a complex problem, and I believe that 
Members of the House should become 
acquainted with her work. It is an hon- 
est and intelligent presentation, refresh- 
ingly void of the usual name calling re- 
sorted to by so many people in discussing 
this problem: 

THE RIGHT AND LEFT OF IMMIGRATION 

We Americans have contributed over 54 
billion of borrowed dollars to the rehabilita- 
tion of the war-damaged world; yet we are 
subject to a barrage of accusations that we 
are believers in the Anglo-Saxon myth of race 
superiority, that we are wrecking interna- 
tional good will and are all kinds of brutes 
for our selfish, repressive immigration poli- 
cles, 

LET US LOOK AT OUR SPLENDID RECORD 

From 1820 to 1954, we have admitted 
40,175,330 to permanent residence. While 
we still had vast unoccupied territory, we 


placed few restrictions: 1880-1890 saw over 
5 n immigrants settled in the United 
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States. From the early Nineteenth Century 
to 1930, we had taken 60 per cent of world 
immigration, Then we came to the end of 
free lands and went into a depression and 
finally the war; so from 1930 to 1945 immi- 
gration averaged less than 50,000 a year. 
Then from 1946, annual immigration rose 
above 100.000 a year, In the last 6 years it 
has averaged over 200,000. 

From 1948 to 1952, we took one-third of al 
the displaced persons left im Europe by Hit- 
ler’s reign of disaster. We took one-third; 
yet we have only 6 percent of the land area 
of the world. Let us remember we took one- 
third as we compare our population and land 
areas with that of three other nations who 
took fewer, 


Number Total 
of persons | landans 
per square (square 
mile miles) 
United States 45 2. 800, 000 
Brazil i 15 3, 800, 000 
Canada 3.5 3, 800, 000 
Aus 2.5 3, 000, 000 


THE QUOTA IS NOT THE WHOLE STORY 


We also hear about the “pitifully small 
quota of 154,657" as if it represents total 
limits of immigration. It does not. 

The following nonquota immigrants may 
also obtain visas for permanent residence: 

1.-All wives, all husbands, all children of 
United States citizens. 

2. All persons born in the Western Hemi- 
sphere who are healthy, can make a living 
and are not criminals or subversives. This 
is part of our good neighbor policy. It is 
designed to build hemispheric solidarity. 
UNITED STATES CAPACITY TO ABSORB IMMIGRANTS 


All Americans, except those who wish to 
bring our sovereign Nation into subjection to 
communism or to some other form of world 
domination and see in unlimited immigra- 
tion a means to our financial destruction, 
would agree that there are limits to the 
number of immigrants for whom we can find 
room. Our own population is growing at 
the rate of 3 million a year. Europe's un- 
employment problem is severe in many areas; 
yet her population also continues to increase 
at the rate of about 3 million a year. Then 
there are the 900,000 unfortunate Arabs in 
the Middle East and all of Asia's millions 
who are just above and often below starva- 
tion level. And there is another pathetic 
prospect of possible need which EMANUEL 
CELLER points out—I quote from a speech in 
which he discusses the changes in the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act which Senator 
LEHMAN and he are advocating. He con- 
cludes, “It is not lightly that I make these 
proposals, I have this in mind: With the 
possible easing of tensions the time may not 
be too distant when the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries may permit those of Jewish faith to 
emigrate, Therefore we must work now to 
bring about availability of quota numbers, 
even if in a limited degree, so that we shall 
not fail them at their moment of greatest 
need.“ America sympathizes with peo- 
ple in need—witness the Displaced Persons 
Act and the Refugee Act. Would it not be 
better to meet a special need with special 
legislation which could be regulated to fit 
both the need and our economic situation 
at the time, than to open the United States 
indefinitely to more people? 

To learn how many more we can absorb, 
let us see what happens to the resident aliens 
who represent, to some degree, our most re- 
cent acquisitions. They must report their 
place of residence, and where do we find 
them? Seventy-one percent are to be found 
living in eight of our populous industrial 
States: New York, California, Texas, Nli- 
nois, Michigan, New Jersey, Massachussetts, 
and Pennsylvania. At the same time 24 of 
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the less industrialized States had fewer than 
1,000 immigrants each. 
HOW DO OUR NEW IMMIGRANTS MAKE A LIVING? 


Of the 208,177 persons who came into the 
United States as permanent residents in 1954, 
112,067 had no occupation. The majority of 
these would be wives, children, and aged 
Parents—people to be suported by someone 
else's labor. Where will we find the 96,110 
Who list an occupation? Of all these, only 
3,846 “listed themselves as farmers or farm 
Managers and 1,622 as farm laborers, These 
5,468, together with their families, seem to 
be about the only ones whom we can ex- 
Pect not to gravitate to the cities. As you 

ve seen, alien registration of addresses 
backs this statement. 

From these facts we must deduce that the 

of our present immigration program 
depends on the continued expansion of our 
ustries, for the majority of our newcom- 
ers must find work in the cities. Immigra- 
wise we are United States Unlimited— 
Only so long as we can remain on the crest. 
A nation with total obligations of $700 bil- 
Yon? can all too easily slide off that crest. 
POINT OF CONTROVERSY 


With this background of fact let us ex- 
amine the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(McCarran-Walter Act to most of us) which 

effective December 24. 1952. Though 
it was the result of some 5 years of study, re- 
Search, and investigation, and though passed 
Over a Truman veto by a vote of 57 to 26 in 
the Senate and of 278 to 113 in the House, 
it continues under ever-increasing attack. 

What is this act which more than two- 

of Congress considered so vital that 

dared override a Presidential veto? 
What is this act that has been endorsed by 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the Depart- 
Ment of Justice, the Visa and Passport Sec- 
tion of the State Department—all govern- 
Mental agencies or departments that apply 
its provisions daily and are, therefore, aware 
Of its very detail? And what is there in this 
&ct which has resisted, so far, the concerted 
efort of a vocal leftwing element in Con- 
Fress? Above all, what is this act which 
Continues to be vilified by Red controlled 

pers and magazines, by many Com- 
Munist-front organizations, by minority 
Pressure groups, the criminal underworld, 
and. unfortunately, by some well-meaning 
Philanthropic and religious groups? 

No other law under present attacks con- 
cerns our American way of life or our basic 
institutions more deeply. Step by step 
Americans are walking from our 
Constitutional Republic. Our immigration 
Policies can show or hasten this regression. 

Whether you call the Immigration and 
Nationality Act police law or as its ad- 
vocates, the most liberal law on the statutes 

dot any nation in the Western Hemisphere, 
depends on what you want immigration to 
do to the United States. 
THE QUOTAS 

To understand the attack, it will be easiest 
to see the act compared with 1 of the nearly 
100 bills for its revision that were intro- 
duced in the first session. We shall use 
S. 1206, the bill sponsored by the following 
Powerful Senators: LEHMAN, GREEN, HUM- 
HKT, KEFAUVER, KENNEDY, LANGER, MAGNU- 
BON, MCNAMARA, MORSE, MURRAY, NEUBERGER, 
Pastorz, and Cuavez. It is commonly called 
the Lehman bill. It would revolutionize 
Our present policies. 

QUOTA—M'CARRAN-WALTER ACT 


One-sixth of 1 percent of 1920 population 
54,675—according to proportion from each 
nation at the time. 

1. Fifty percent—to immigrants whose 
high education, technical training, and spe- 


2Hoover Commission: Lillian Wald Kay, 
Assistant director, Citizens Committee for 
Hoover Report. 
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cialized experience the Attorney General be- 
lieves valuable to the United States. 

2. Next 30 percent to parents of United 
States citizens over 21, plus any left over 
from 1. 

3. The remaining 20 percent goes to wives 
of aliens in permanent residence, plus any- 
thing left over in 1 and 2. 

4. What is left over up to 25 percent of 
total quota goes to brothers, sisters, sons, or 
daughters of citizens of the United States. 

QUOTA—LEHMAN BILL 


One-sixth of 1 percent of 1950 population 
251,000—this total to be adjusted upward as 
each census indicates national increase. 

Four preference groups: 

Family unification preference: Not less 
than 25 percent nor over 35 percent. 

Occupational preference: Not less than 5 
percent or more than 10 percent. 

Asylum preference: Not less than 15 per- 
cent or more than 25 percent. 

National interest preference: Not less than 
20 percent or more than 25 percent. 

Newcomer group: A newcomer group Is al- 
lotted not less than 20 percent of the total. 

The act bases the quota on one-sixth of 1 
percent of the 1920 population, or 154,675. 
The proportion assigned to each nation (save 
for Asiatic nations) is one-sixth of 1 percent 
of the number of American inhabitants at- 
tributable to a specific national origin in 
1920. The total number of Asiatic or of 50 
percent Asiatic origin allowed is 2,000. A per- 
son who is at least 50 percent Asiatic must 
be assigned to the Asiatic quota, no matter 
where he has been living. In no case can the 
unused quotas of one country be transferred 
to another. 

PHILOSOPHY OF QUOTA 

What is the philosophy back of this? Is 
it that north Europeans are better than 
south Europeans or than Asiatics? No. The 
House Committee on Immrigration and Nat- 
uralization of the 68th Congress expressed it 
as follows: 

“Since it is an axiom of political science 
that a government not imposed by external 
force is the visible expression of the ideals, 
standards, and social viewpoint of people 
over which it rules, it is obvious that a 
change in the character or composition of the 
population must inevitably result in the evo- 
lution of a form of government consonant 
with the base upon which it rests. If, there- 
fore, the principles of individual liberty, 
guarded by a constitutional government 
created on this continent nearly a century 
and a half ago, are to endure, the basic 
strain of our population must be maintained 
and our economic standards preserved.“ 

United States is not alone in this point 
of view. Canada and Australia—though less 
vocal about it—quietly maintain their north 
European majorities too. If one were to 
wish to break down our constitutional Re- 
public and our basically Christian ideals, 
could there be an easier way than to flood 
the country with peoples who have & totali- 
tarian concept of government (be it so- 
cialistic, Nazi, or Communist), to flood the 
country with peoples who regard our Bill 
of Rights as ridiculous, who consider rights 
as something granted or removed at the will 
of the government in power? Such men have 
no concept of inherent, inalienable, God- 
given rights with which government may 
never tamper. And are such views rare? 
Just remember that when our aliens re- 
ported their addresses in 1954, 116,735 were 
citizens of the U. S. S. R. Have we proved 
all of these to be anti-Soviet? Some of the 
nearly 100 proposals for the revision of the 
Immigration Act open the door so wide as 
almost to invite wholesale infiltration. 

The present quota does limit the number 
of orientals, though by allowing all those in 
permanent residence at the time the Act was 

to be naturalized, some 85,000 be- 
came citizens. Prominent members of 
oriental groups have were questioned and 
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themselves as satisfied with the 
provisions covering them, 


CREED IS NOT ON QUOTA 


Man is not excluded for creed. Some 
critics have claimed that the South Euro- 
pean quotas were smaller because they were 
Catholic countries. If that were true, why 
would we have no quota at all for the West- 
ern Hemisphere with its Catholic Quebec 
and Catholic South America? Criticism has 
also been made that it distinguished against 
the Jew. That is totally untrue. Pat 
McCarran has marshaled these convincing 
statistics to deny it. “In no year were the 
Jews less than 3.3 percent of all immigrants; 
and after 1933, they rose from constituting 
10.28 percent of all immigrants to 52.3 per- 
cent in 1939; 52 percent in 1940, 45 percent 
in 1941, 36 percent in 1942. Half of the 
world’s Jews now live in the United States 
and Canada, with the overwhelming major- 
ity in the United States.” The rise in Jew- 
ish immigration here parallels the Nazi reign 
of terror. It also shows that United States 
is not insensitive to human needs. At pres- 
ent the Immigration Service does not even 
keep a record of Jews, as such. They simply 
come in from the nation of which they are 
citizens. If you think a man's creed keeps 
him from this country, just study a big city 
newspaper section listing sects and places 
and times for worship. 

No, the groups this act tries to prohibit 
are the Communists and Fascists and any 
form of totalitarianism. The authors want 
justifiably—to preserve our constitutional 
Republic. 

UNUSED QUOTA 

Perhaps the portion of the act most sharply 
attacked is that which makes the unused 
portion nontransferable—either from year 
to year or from nation to nation. This is a 
law to be administered according to specific 
provisions. The State Department and the 
Justice Department who administer it are 
not given discretionary powers to do what 
they wish with visas. 

THE LEHMAN FORMULA 


Now let's see what Mr. Lehman's quota 
provides: one-sixth of 1 percent of the 1950 
census would be, roughly, 250,000. But as 
population increased in the United States, 
so would the quota, for the one-sixth of 
1 percent would be applied at the end of each 
decennial census. Thus, as we have less and 
less spare room, we get more and more im- 
migrants. 

Mr. Lehman's quota would ignore the 
present preference given to the Western 
Hemisphere. Is not our present immigration 
policy one of the best ways to develop our 
hemispheric solidarity and, therefore, de- 
fense? 

FURTHER BASIC DIFFERENCES IN ACT AND 
LEHMAN BILL 


The act provides that 50 percent of quota 
immigrants shall be trained people; the Leh- 
man bill calls for from 5 to 10 percent. Our 
Nation desperately needs scientists and 
trained technicians. Our cold war is largely 
the battle of the laboratory and the experi- 
mental departments. Thus we see that the 
act attempts to meet this need. The bill 
does not. The act is concerned with what 
America needs. The bill is concerned with 
what Europe and the rest of the world want. 

The act gives the next 50 percent to family 
unification; the bill gives 25 to 35 percent to 
family unification. So in the Lehman bill a 
minimum of 30 and a maximum of 40 per- 
cent of all quota immigration goes to the 
combination of family unification and well 
trained persons. 

Now let’s look at what the bill provides 
for the remaining 60 to 70 percent: 15 to 25 
percent for asylum. That is presupposing a 
large number of European refugees still ex- 
ist. Actually one of the problems of admin- 
istering the Refugee Act passed in 1954 is 
that bona fidé refugees are scarce. Then the 
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Lehman bill gives not less than 20 or more 
than 25 percent for national interest—whose 
national interest? It is here that the makers 
of foreign policy can use human beings as a 
bargaining point. A nation is afflicted with 
unemployment. We take so many of the un- 
employed off its hands in return for certain 
concessions to our interest in NATO or some 
other of our projects. Thus we have a perma- 
nent responsibility for what may prove to be 
an ephemeral advantage. The last 20 per- 
cent, in Mr. Lehman's bill, goes to new- 
comers. “Newcomers” seems to be a catch- 
all for anyone that doesn't precisely fit any 
other designation, 
WHO ARE THE ADMINISTRATORS? 


In the McCarran-Walter Act the State De- 
partment and the Immigration Service, 
which is located in the Department of Jus- 
tice, share responsibility of administering 
the act; and designations of powers and of 
limits of powers are clearly drawn. Here is 
government by law. 

The Lehman bill transfers almost all re- 
sponsibility for administering the act to a 
commission of five. This commission is given 
enormous discretionary powers which would 
make honest administration dependent on 
the integrity and efficiency of the Commis- 
sion, This is government by man—not law. 

To back this I quote from Francis Walter: 
“This proposal certainly has flexibility, if 
nothing else. In fact, it permits the politi- 
cally appointed commissioners to exercise 
flexibility to the extent that, of the 250,000 
quota numbers to be made available under 
the bill, only 250 numbers (visas) would be 


guaranteed to any one nation or quota area, 


leaving approximately 200,000 quota num- 
bers to be dispensed by the commissioners 
at will, as political expediency may direct. 

“There is no restriction to prevent com- 
missioners to allot total visas to one nation 
or quota area.” 


WHOM DO WE EXCLUDE? 


Now let's see whom our present law ex- 
cludes. Put a check beside any one you 
would admit. Unless you are a Fascist or a 
Communist, I'm sure you will not have a 
single check. Here are the major provisions: 

1. Excludes the feeble minded, insane (or 
those who have had an attack of insanity), 
the psychopathic personality, epileptic, drug 
addict, alcoholic. 

2. Excludes those with tuberculosis, lep- 
rosy or any dangerous contagious disease. 

3. Excludes beggars, paupers, vagrants, or 
other persons likely to be public charges, 
polygamists, prostitutes, procurers, persons 
supported by prostitution. 

4. Excludes criminals (other than politi- 
cal), unless alien committed only one crime 
while under 18 and that is more than 5 years 
prior to date of application for a visa; or 
aliens who have committed two or more non- 
political offenses with an aggregate sentence 
of 5 years. 

5. Excludes laborers when the Secretary of 
Labor says United States has sufficient work- 
ers and such aliens would affect wages ad- 
versely. 

6. Excludes stowaways, persons deported 
or excluded from admission who apply 
within the year for reentry. 7 

7. Excludes those aliens who departed from 
the United States to avoid military service 
in time of war or national emergency; and 
those who have been convicted of Illicit traffic 
with narcotics. 

8. Excludes complete illiterates over 16 
years, except in case of grandparents, par- 
ents, spouse or child of admissible alien.* 

9. Excludes all who seek to enter the 
United States to engage in activities prejudi- 
cial to interests of the United States, such 
as Anarchists, Communists, and Fascists. 

10. Excludes aliens who have aided other 
aliens to enter United States illegally. 
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THE CASE OF ALIEN CREWMEN 


Here also is the controversial section on 
alien crewmen. As the act went into effect 
on December 24, 1952, the alien crewmen's 
plight on Christmas Day—the bad relations 
the treatment of crewmen would produce in 
France and Norway, etc., were played up on 
the radio by such commentators as Eric 
Severide and in many newspapers, Do you 
consider the following vicious and totally 
unmanageable? 

“Each non-immigrant shall present or sur- 
render to the immigration officer at the port 
of entry such documents as may be by regu- 
lation required. In the case of an alien 
crewman not in possession of any individual 
documents, such alien crewman may be ad- 
mitted, subject to the provisions of this title, 
if his name appears in the crew list of the 
vessel or aircraft on which he arrives and 
the crew list is visaed by a consular officer, 
but the consular officer shall have the right 
to exclude any alien crewman from the crew 
list visa.” 

Watching alien crewmen is no easy task, 
but it is an important one. In 1954, 52,878 
vessels, 102,184 planes arrived with 1,143,386 
alien crewmen. Of those that were granted 
shore leave, 1,963 deserted. Air and sea 
traffic has been increasing at the rate of 
10 percent a year, Hence the crewman prob- 
lem will increase rather than decrease. Here 
is where it has been common for Commu- 
nists and underworld characters to slide into 
the United States. 

Well, how many checks have you? 


LATITUDE IN THE LEHMAN BILL 


Now let us see what the Lehman bill does 
about excluding these undesirables. It lists 
much the same bases for exclusion but gives 
to the Commission discretionary power to 
override the law's provisions—for Instance, 
chapter 5, section 341, C, “The Commission 
may, upon finding that (1) serious hardship 
would result from deportation, and (2) that 
continued residence of an alien in the 
United States would not be desirable, deter- 
mine that an alien deportable under sub- 
sections (5), (6), or (7) of subsection (b) 
by reason of a single conviction, shall not 
be so deported.” 

What are these subsections? 

“(5)" Is for the person sentenced and 
confined in a prison in the United States for 
a crime involving moral turpitude. 


“(6)" Is for conviction for prostitution, 
soliciting, procuring or assisting a prostitute, 
or any other crime involving commercialized 
vice. 

7)“ Is for violation or conspiring to vio- 
late United States laws on narcotics. 

Hence the Commission decides whether 
such unsavory characters are to be good 
for the United States. Personally, I'd rather 
trust the laws than political appointees, 


WHAT RIGHTS SHOULD ALIENS HAVE? 


We should add that the Lehman bill auto- 
matically freezes such unsavory characters 
into our Nation’s population, if they have 
managed to elude the law long enough. I 
quote from section 342 (b), “No alien shall 
be deported (1) who was admitted into the 
United States for permanent residence be- 
fore his 14th birthday; or who has lived 
in the United States for 20 years or more, 
other than as a nonimmigrant or as a fugi- 
tive from a criminal charge, the conviction 
on which would be a ground for deportation; 
or (3) for an act, or omission to act, or for 
a criminal conviction which occurred more 
than 10 years prior to the issuance of a war- 
rant for his arrest in deportation proceed- 
ings.” Why should an undesirable alien be 
given status in our land just because he has 
lived here for 20 years? This should be 
very popular with the criminal underworld. 
Why, for that matter, should an alien of 
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questionable character have any status? 
How many of our people can he infect? 

Perhaps the most startling concession 
made to the alien, in the Lehman bill, comes 
under section 304 of the bill, which reads 
“No alien shall be excluded from the United 
States unless he is advised of the charges 
against him and accorded an opportunity 
for a hearing.” 

This is based on a philosophy that the 
rest of the world has a fundamental right to 
the United States. It would be a tremendous 
invitation to the hordes who look at United 
States with greedy eyes. Think of the ex- 
pense. The act considers that the United 
States is a sovereign nation whose immigra- 
tion policies are her sole business, 


SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS 


Now we come to one of the sharpest points 
of controversy on the bill: Should a natural- 
ized citizen lose his naturalization? The 
slogan that the vilifiers of the McCarran- 
Walter Act use is Let's not have any second- 
class citizens. 

The Lehman bill provides that if a per- 
son secures naturalization by fraud or other- 
wise illegally “No such proceeding shall be 
instituted more than 10 years after the natu- 
ralization order was issued.” This would 
make it impossible to deport some of our 
worst Communists and underworld charac- 
ters. It also puts a premium on the smart 
ones who elude justice. . 

In the act, use of fraud in obtaining natu- 
ralization remains fraud—whether it is dis- 
covered 5 years or 15 years after. And iD 
the act, if one affiliates with a subversive or- 
ganization within 5 years after he is natu- 
ralized, it is assumed that he concealed the 
facts of his political beliefs. He likewise 18 
denaturalized for refusal to testify on sub- 
versive activities before a congressional com- 
mittee. The act is tough on Communists. 
Should it be? 

If nations knew they would get back their 
criminals, there would be less likelihood of 
dumping them on us or inviting them to 
desert as alien crewmen. If an individual 
is a liar concerning his political aMliations 
or his criminal past, it is well for him to 
know that he will be returned, providing he 
is ever caught. Under the Lehman bill, 4 
good gambler would take a chance, If he 
can freeze himself into citizenship for a few 
years, he is safe. Again the act, unlike the 
bill, is really tough on the Communist. 

However, the act deports no one without- 
that individual having full opportunity to 
take his case to a proper court. At the pres- 
ent moment eight such cases are in process 
in the Pittsburgh area, They include such 
persons as the notorious Steve Nelson. Isn't 
it fortunate that we still have a law with 
provisions to get rid of the dangerous and 
vicious? Good naturalized citizens should 
have no fear of propaganda slogans, such #5 
second-class citizens, It is a trap to catch 
the unwary. 

If we want to build our Nation into great- 
ness, the more aliens of the Steve Nelson ilk 
we can clear from our shores, the fewer spots 
for deadly contagion we shall have. 

Our native-born cannot completely escape 
false accusations for crimes. They must 
stand trial. Why should the naturalized 
citizen be given immunity from naturaliza- 
tion fraud which should be a crime? If a 
native-born tried to defraud the Govern- 
ment, in any of the ways possible to him. 
he would be in trouble. It just happens that 
being born in the United States of United 
States citizens, he cannot defraud the Gov- 
ernment on one specific subject—that of his 
naturalization. The time is ripe for the 
United States to stop being abjectly afraid 
that someone will not like us, Naturally, 
another nation would prefer us to pay its 
jail bills, but it would respect us more if we 
refused, 
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Let us hold on to the main provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. It is man-made; 
therefore, imperfect. Its authors recognized 
that imperfections would appear; and so set 
Up, within the act, provisions for a continu- 

investigation of problems which arose. 
The committee has been requested to make 

for change. 

In the next League News issue President 
Eisenhower's suggestions will be discussed 
fly together with other developments, 
The Eisenhower proposals will not make 
sh change in the essential philosophy of 

act. 


Maurice H. Thatcher: Benefactor of 
Kentucky and the Isthmus of Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Filson Club Quarterly, 
Louisville, Ky., January 1956, volume 
30, No. 1, there appears a very fine trib- 
Ute in honor of an able and popular 
Predecessor of mine in this body, Hon. 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Louisville, Ky. 
The author of the article is Capt. Miles 
Duval. United States Navy, retired. 
See editorial note accompanying the 
article given below.) 
Reference is made in this article to 
the luncheon held in the city of Wash- 
n by the Society of Mayflower De- 
Scendants, of Washington, D. C., on June 
11, 1955, on which occasion he and I 
Paid high tributes to Governor Thatcher. 
1885 Comanessronat Recorp of June 29, 


The Filson Club, by the way, is one of 
the outstanding historical organizations 
in the entire country. It was founded 
in 1884, and named in honor of John 

n, Kentucky’s first historian. It has 
Collected and preserved most important 
historical matter pertaining to Kentucky 
and adjacent States, and is supported by 
those who are interested in the great 
Work which the club is accomplishing in 

ts chosen field. Its membership is na- 
tional in character. 

The managing editor of the quarterly 

Secretary of the club is Judge Rich- 
ard H. Hill. Other officers are Judge 
Davis W. Edwards, president; Miss Mary 
Verhoeff, first vice president; Leo T. Wol- 
ford, second vice president; Dr. J. A. O. 

third vice president; and 
Downey M. Gray, Sr., treasurer. 

The board of directors is made up of 
the officers and Preston P. Joyes, J. Alex- 
ander Stewart, Mrs. Julian P. VanWin- 

„Arthur H. Almstedt, Alexander G. 

th, Martin F. Schmidt, C. W. Stoll, 
John T. Metcalf, and William H. Kin- 
naird. The curator is Mrs. Dorothy 
Thomas Cullen and assistant curator-is 
Miss Evelyn R. Dale. 

These names are given because of the 
highly patriotic, important, and unselfish 
Work that is being performed by these 
Dublic spirited citizens in and about the 
Compilation, appraisal, and preservation 
Of the history of the great region of Ken- 
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tucky and the border sections, including 
the vast Northwest Empire brought into 
the Union at the close of the Revolution- 
ary War through the truly magnificent 
exploits of George Rogers Clark of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. 

The sketch in the quarterly is emi- 
nently just. Had space permitted, other 
important achievements could have 
been added, including Governor Thatch- 
er’s general work as a Member of Con- 
gress and of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Be x 

I believe that the well-merited tribute 
thus paid him by Captain DuVal deserves 
a permanent place in the annals of the 
Congress. ‘Therefore, under leave ac- 
corded, the text is made a part of these 
remarks: 

Maurice H. THATCHER: BENEFACTOR OF KEN- 
TUCKY AND ISTHMUS OF PANAMA 


(By Capt. Miles P. Duval, U. S. Navy 
(retired) ) 

Kentucky is rich in history extending back 
many years prior to its admission in 1792 
as a State. Situated in the region between 
the North and South, it has long been the 
scene of political struggles that have served 
to develop eminent leaders. But few of their 
careers have been so filled with constructive 
achievement as that of the Honorable Mau- 
rice H. Thatcher, of Louisville. 

What is the nature of his record and how 
did he attain such stature? The explana- 
tion traces back to the earlier part of his 
life when young Thatcher began his upward 
climb in the composing room of a Butler 
County newspaper in western Kentucky, 
where he learned the printer’s art, and in 
the county offices, where he was first trained 
in civil government. Thus, in his teens he 
acquired the habits of close application, in- 
dustry, and integrity, which have always 
characterized him. 

Soon after reaching his majority, he was 
elected clerk of the circuit court of Butler 
County, and became known as one of the 
most efficient court clerks of the Common- 
wealth. Later, he served on the staff of the 
State auditor in Frankfort, studied law, and, 
in due course, was licensed to practice. 

Appointment as an assistant attorney 
general of his State at an early age, his suc- 
cess was praiseworthy and led to his desig- 
nation in 1901 as an assistant United States 
district attorney in Kentucky, In this post, 
he made an enviable record as an able and 
fearless prosecutor. 

This service, in turn, resulted in his se- 
lection in 1908 as State inspector and ex- 
aminer for Kentucky. In this office he ob- 
tained firsthand and intimate knowledge 
of State charitable and penal institutions, 
and revenue systems, as well as other gov- 
ernmental functions of the Commonwealth, 
His record in this position was outstanding, 

Thus, in 1910, when President Taft, follow- 
ing the resignation of former Senator Joe 
C. S. Blackburn, of Kentucky, from the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, sought a well- 
qualified man to fill the vacancy. Mr. 
Thatcher was considered a natural. On 
April 12, 1910, the President appointed him 
as a member of the Commission with assign- 


1 Eprror's Nore—Captain DuVal, a Vir- 
ginian and graduate of the Naval Academy 
and Georgetown University, has had a dis- 
tinguished career, features of which include 
service as Captain of the Port, Panama Canal, 
1941-44, and participation in Pacific naval 
operations, 1944-46. He is also an outstand- 
ing historian of the Panama Canal, having 
written two volumes, And the Mountains 
Will Move and Cadiz to Cathay, both by Stan- 
ford University Press. A third volume to 
complete the trilogy is in preparation. 
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ment as head of the Department of Civil 
Administration, who functioned as Governor 
of the Canal Zone. 


With the building of the Panama Canal 
then at its peak, Governor Thatcher was on 
the Isthmus during the great period when 
the vast project was being rushed toward 
completion. Making frequent inspections 
along the line of the canal, he saw the At- 
lantic and Pacific locks take shape; observed 
Gatun and Pacific dams slowly form; ar- 
ranged for needed lands in the Republic of 
Panama for lake purposes; watched Gatun 
Lake start from a body of water no larger 
than a fishpond; and saw it gradually rise, 
transforming mountains into islands and be- 
coming, what was at that time, the largest 
artificial lake in the world. All of this to- 
gether served to give him a deep insight into 
the meaning of the canal as an avenue of 
ere . for vessels of all na- 

ons on of uality as v. 
haste: eq ty provided by 

Governor Thatcher, who was not satisfied 
in performing mere routine tasks, undertook 
to effect needed reforms in the Canal Zone. 
For these, he was the— 

1. First to recognize the evils of flogging 
prisoners and to abolish it. 

2. First to institute a system of rewards 
and denials to prisoners as instruments for 
the enforcement of discipline, which reduced 
infractions by 50 percent in 6 months, 

3. First to use prison labor in the Canal 
Zone for constructing highways, which be- 
came models for others areas in Latin Amer- 
ica and some of which are still in use, 

4. First to introduce the teaching of Span- 
ish in Canal Zone high schools. 

5. First to enforce the Mann Act in the 
Canal Zone and, by such enforcement, to 
send a number of notorious criminals to 
prison. 

6. First to draft a comprehensive vehicular 
traffic code for the Canal Zone, which was 
enacted into law by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 

7. First to supervise an adequate census 
of the Canal Zone, then approximately 75,000 
of many races and nationalities. 

An event of tremendous significance dur- 
ing Governor Thatcher's administration was 
the first non-stop transcontinental airplane 
flight—a seaplane from the Bay of Panama 
to the Atlantic entrance of the Canal on 
April 27, 1913. Witnessed by him, this his- 
toric flight was to bear important fruit in 
the future, 

Following a change in the national admin- 
istration in Washington, Governor Thatcher, 
on August 18, 1913, resigned his position after 
more than 3 years’ effective service, for which 
he was warmly commended by Secretary of 
War Garrison, President Porras of Panama 
and members of his cabinet. At the time, he 
did not realize what an impact his Isthmian 
experiences had made on him, or what would 
eventually unfold from them. 

Resuming the practice of law in Louis- 
ville, he also made a record of fine achieve- 
ment as a member of the Board of Public 
ee and as Department Counsel of the 


Later on, in the Congress as a Re ta- 
tive from Kentucky and a „ the 
Powerful House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 1923-33, new opportunities opened, 
Lessons learned in Kentucky and on the 
isthmus qualified him to play important 
Toles in handling State and National prob- 
lems as well as isthmian and Latin Ameri- 
can. His achievements in the Congress were 
unique. 

Of special interest to Kentucky, he was 
the author of legislation for: the establish- 
ment of the Mammoth Cave National Park, 
improvement and maintenance of the Lin- 
coln Birthplace Farm, création of the Zach- 
ary Taylor National Cemetery and construc- 
tion of the George Rogers Clark Memorial 
Bridge, and construction of a new Federal 
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building, a new marine hospital and new 
Coast Guard station at Louisville, and a 
veterans’ hospital at Lexington. Also he 
collaborated with two chiefs of staff of the 
Army, Generals Summerall and MacArthur, 
in bringing about the conversion of Camp 
Knox into the permanent military post of 
Fort Knox, 

On the national scene, he was a leader for 
increased appropriations for printing braille 
books and manufacture of apparatus for 
schools for the blind throughout the country, 
the author of the action creating the Eastern 
National Park-to-Park Highway project, and 
a champion for the establishment of our 
system of domestic air mails, including the 
route from Cleveland via Louisville, Mem- 
phis, and Little Rock to the west coast. 

In the international field, he was a princi- 
pal in the establishment of the first air- 
mail routes from the United States to Latin 
America. One line extends down the west 
coast to Chile, and thence to the Argentine; 
another along the eastern seaboard to Buenos 
Aires, These developments were largely in- 
spired by his observation in 1913 of the first 
transisthmian flight, when he visualized the 
need for such mall service by aircraft, 

Another great international benefaction 
was his authorship of legislation for the 
establishment, operation, and maintenance 
of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Pan- 
ama City. This celebrated research institu- 
tion developed much of the basic knowledge 
of the transmission of yellow fever, malaria, 
and other tropical ailments. Thus, to men- 
tion a single instance of gratifying results, 
it contributed greatly toward successful con- 
duct of our Armed Forces operating in tropi- 
cal regions in World War II. 

Also, since he left Congress, he has served 
without compensation as vice president and 
general counsel of the Gorgas Memorial In- 
stitute of Tropical and Preventive Medi- 
cine, which supervises the work of the labo- 
ratory, the latter operating under Federal ap- 
propriations. 

For the benefit of the Panama Canal and 
the isthmus, he aided in the authorization 
and appropriations for construction of the 
Madden Dam and power project at Alhajuela. 
Completed in 1935, this work has supplied 
more water for lockages, generated power, 
controlied floods, and improved navigation. 
It remains a monument to all who con- 
tributed to its success. 

Another and constructive service was his 
authorship of legislation authorizing con- 
struction and operation of a free ferry across 
the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal, 
and of a highway connecting the ferry with 
the road system of Panama. Opened to traf- 
fic in 1932 the Thatcher Ferry and highway, 
officially named for him and constituting 
essential links in the Inter-American High- 
way, have transported tens of millions of 
passengers and hundreds of thousands of 
vehicles, thus rendering indispensable serv- 
ice to the entire Isthmus in both peace and 
war. 

These are only the highlights of an action- 
packed life. Most appropriately, on June 
11, 1955, in the Nation's Capital, Governor 
Thatcher was signally honored by the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants in the District of 
Columbia, of which he had served many 
terms as governor; he is now serving as 
counsellor general and deputy governor gen- 
eral of the General Society of Mayflower 
Descendants, the national organization, 
Treated there in greater detail and pub- 
lished in remarks to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, of 
Missouri,“ Chairman of the House Commit- 


3 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (84th Cong., Ist 
sess.), vol. 101, No. 110 (June 29, 1955), 
P. A4741, 
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tee on Appropriations, his record entitles 
him to high place in American achievement, 
It establishes him as an outstanding bene- 
factor of Kentucky and the Isthmus of 
Panama, 


Federal Assistance in Distressed Labor 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY - 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission given me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the statement of Hon, Thomas 
Kennedy, vice president, United Mine 
Workers of America, before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, on 
April 18, dealing with Federal assistance 
to distressed labor areas. 

For my part, I heartily concur in Mr. 
Kennedy’s remarks and can recommend 
this article to all my colleagues: 
STATEMENT OF THOMAS KENNEDY, VICE PRESI- 

DENT, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 

-BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 

AND CURRENCY, APRIL 18, 1956, In RE H. R. 

8555 AND SIMILAR BILLS ON FEDERAL ASSIST- 

ANCE IN DISTRESSED LABOR AREAS 

The declaration of purpose, which is sec- 
tion 2 of this bill, is as follows: 

“The Congress declares that, notwithstand- 
ing the prosperity enjoyed by the Nation as 
a whole, some of our communities are suffer- 
ing substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment; that such unemployment causes hard- 
ship to many individuals and their families 
and detracts from the national welfare by 
wasting vital human resources; that to over- 
come this problem the Federal Government, 
in cooperation with the States, should help 
areas of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment to take effective steps in planning 
and financing their economic development; 
that Federal assistance should enable com- 
munities to achieve lasting improvement and 
enhance the domestic prosperity by the 
establishment of stable and diversified local 
economies; and that new employment op- 
portunities should be created rather than 
merely transferred from one community to 
another.” 

In a general sense this declaration points 
out the general principle of requirement 
which is essential in order to combat unem- 
ployment in distressed labor areas, Follow- 
ing up the bill, however, in succeeding sec- 
tions and paragraphs, it is my opinion that 
something else must be added to benefit the 
distressed labor areas in the coal mining com- 
munities, where unemployment is the rule 
rather than the exception; and where this 
unemployment has lasted for a considerable 
length of time. 

It is my conservative opinion that we have 
about 155,000 persons unemployed in the coal 
mining communities, including bituminous 
and anthracite. This unemployment is se- 
rious in such States as Pennsylyania, where 
it affects the bituminous and especially the 
anthracite regions, as well as other coal-pro- 
ducing States like West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Illinois. 

I have appeared before various Senate com- 
mittees dealing with this subject and also 
before the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report in February of this year with refer- 
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ence to the problems referred to in this bill. 
The economic report properly points out in 
the matter of helping local communities to 
reduce unemployment that it is a matter 
of national as well as local concern.“ The 
various suggestions such as are now bring- 
ing some relief to distressed labor areas 
through establishment of new industries. 
etc., are very commendable, but I doubt that 
they are sufficient to take care of the needs 
in the coal areas. My experience with re- 
spect to acquirement of new industries has 
been that it is only younger men who obtain 
employment, Ages in the mining industry 
run from 18 to 65 years and over. A great 
number of men beyond the age of 40 are af - 
fected by the present unemployment situa- 
tion and they have very little chance of tak; 
ing up employment in new industries. Al- 
though I submit that the average mine 
worker is a skilled man, we might as 
face the fact that quite a few firms have 
an age limit for employment which does 
not contemplate employing men beyond the 
age of 40. 

In many sections of the coal fields thé 
payment of unemployment compensation has 
been exhausted, which further intensifies 
the problem and requires maintenance of 
the idle population on the basis of a sub- 
sistence level through surplus food commod- 
ities and in many cases on the basis of pub- 
lic assistance. In the economic report the 
suggestion is made “that unemployment 
compensation is the bulwark for sustaining 
purchasing power.” These payments gen- 
erally run to a maximum of from 26 to 
weeks. To give a typical example of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits running 
out, I am taking a county in the anthracite 
coal fields to illustrate the problem. In 
Schuylkill County of Pennsylvania there iS 
total unemployment of 13,450, of which 11. 
700 are males and 1,750 are females, Of this 


number 3,654 individuals are receiving un- 


employment compensation, while 1,328 re- 
ceive partial unemployment compensation. 
These figures would fairly indicate the num- 
ber of people receiving unemployment com- 
pensation in other coal districts; or rela- 
tively only one-third of the total number of 
unemployed are receiving unemploymen 
compensation. All the others in the cate- 
gory of unemployment have exhausted the 
maximum number of weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensation. While it is true that 
some of the slack of unemployment could 
be taken up through the acquirement of 
new industries and public works, the fact 
remains that it would only partially alle- 
viate the situation and it would take con- 
siderable time to supply even a partial rem- 
edy. 

Repeating the language of the Economie 
Report “that unemployment compensation is 
the bulwark for purchasing 
power,” I might say that it would become 
a greater bulwark if these unemployment 
compensation payments were to be made for 
the duration of unemployment and I cer- 
tainly would highly recommend this step 
to the Congress as the proper basis for the 
development of plans and policies for gen- 
eral rehabilitation of these distressed labor 
areas, I further submit that the cost would 
not be too great upon the Government nor 
upon the unemployment compensation 
funds. 

The machinery is there to work out this 
matter and the whole general program could 
be implemented by the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation during the period of 
unemployment without difficulty, The min- 
ing industry is not a roving industry. I+ 
cannot be moved from place to place. 

The Federal Government could do a great 
deal of work in bringing about increased 
productivity, if it would put its own house 
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in order, as for instance curbing the dumping 
Of residual oll on the eastern seaboard. 
In 1955 approximately 36 million tons of 
Were displaced by the dumping of 
Venezuela waste oll, and as I indicated in 
ous statements to various congressional 
ittees, this waste oil is coming not 
a free country but from a country 
Where a dictatorship form of Government is 
existence. This Government operates 
8 on the same plane as the dictatorship 
~ šorms of government which prevail in Soviet 
Russia and other countries behind the Iron 
n. For the first quarter of 1956 the 
figures indicate that the dumping of this 
residual oil has been increasing and, if kept 
a at this rate, it will displace approximately 
Million tons of coal this year. 
The dumping of waste oil should be 
Stopped, or be placed on a proper quota basis. 
Federal Government could assist in 
* g about stability and increased pro- 
Uctivity by the creation of a national fuels 
Policy, which would be protective of our 
natural resources and national defense and 
each fuel would be placed upon its proper 
competitive foundation. We should also give 
dome consideration to the question of ex- 
Porting coal to Europe and go into the matter 
Sf providing some basis for proper equitable 
Ocean freight rates. It seems to me that 
We have a potential overseas market of ap- 
Proximately 50 million tons of coal per year. 
An intensified research program for greater 
Uses for coal should also be built up by the 
ernment. Legislation on this particular 
Subject is now pending in the Congress. 
nat but not least, and more important at 
moment because it can be made effective 
lately, is the matter and necessity of 
Payment of unemployment compensation by 
th, Federal Government for a peried beyond 
e 26 or 30 weeks now in effect for the dura- 
n of the unemployed period. 
T have given a great deal of study to this 
entire matter and it is my judgment that 
© foregoing suggestions are the most prac- 
and realistic that could be applied to 
e the distressed unemployment areas 
and to provide for the individuals and fami- 
affected, Assistance is necessary and 
Tequisite to carrying out the purpose of these 
Various plans and the suggestions in the 
Economic Report, all of which would lead to 
g ility and improvement of the economic 
Situation in the distressed labor areas in the 
ge ous coal-mining sections of the United 
tates. I might also add that stability and 
productivity in the mining indus- 
tty would not only affect the situation in 
mining industry itself, but other collat- 
eral industries would likewise be benefited; 
and in an economic sense, general improve- 
Ment for the people in industries directly and 
tly affected by coal production would 
result therefrom. 


Examination of National Banks 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY O. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (S. 1188) to amend 
Section 5240 of the Revised Statutes, as 

„relating to the examination of 
national banks. 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 
This matter of examination of na- 
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tional banks goes back to 1863. At that 
time it was agreed that some banks 
might need more examinations than two 
per year. So, if favoritism arises out of 
the number of examinations, the prac- 
tice dates back to the origin of the Na- 
tional Bank Act because the provision 
was made then for special examinations, 
If there are classes of banks, they are 
classes which are made by the banks 
themselves because of the manner in 
which they manage their operations. 

Years ago, a distinguished public serv- 
ant who was Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or Deputy Comptroller for as long 
as 30 years wrote a book called “The 
Romance and Tragedy of Banking.” 
Anyone who reads that book will find 
that the principal reason for the failure 
of banks is poor management. Human 
beings are not endowed with equal man- 
agerial talents. I doubt that those who 
oppose this bill would be able by law to 
guarantee the same class of management 
in every one of our banks. If they could 
do that, then there would be some point 
to the opposition argument. This bill 
does not establish any classification of 
banks whatever. What it does do is to 
conserve the time of the work force, the 
corps of examiners, so that they can be 
employed profitably where they should 
be employed, in the examination of some 
banks that need further examination be- 
cause the management is less good than 
in other banks. . 


Opposition to Utility Provision in Federal 
Highway Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
opinion that the utility reimbursement 
section which has been approved by the 
House Public Works Committee for in- 
corporation in the Federal highway bill, 
is an undesirable section. This section 
would allow reimbursement by the Fed- 
eral Government of 90 percent of the 
cost of relocating utility lines on Federal 
interstate highways. In my opinion, 
the action is too liberal and should con- 
tain restrictions. 

The Roads Subcommittee of the House 
Public Works Committee had previously 
established restrictions limiting such re- 
imbursement to 50 percent of the cost of 
relocation, and providing that such re- 
imbursement could not exceed 2 percent 
of the cost of the highway construction 
project. However, the full Public Works 
Committee, on a split vote, struck out 
these limitations and inserted the more 
liberal 90 percent provision in the bill. I 
voted against this provision for 90-per- 
cent reimbursement, and desire to point 
out that the provision contains no limi- 
tation whatsoever on the portion of the 
cost of a highway construction project 
which can be used for utility reimburse- 
ment, whereas the Roads Subcommittee 
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had previously set a limitation of 2 per- 
cent of this cost. 

I am concerned about the effect of this 
provision upon the States. As an exam- 
ple, the State of California now is au- 
thorized under State law to enter into 
agreements with the utilities for partial 
reimbursement of relocation costs, but 
these agreements normally limit reim- 
bursement to 50 percent of these reloca- 
tion costs. The insertion of a more lib- 
eral 90 percent reimbursement provision 
in the Federal highway bill will, in my 
opinion, be likely to cause pressure by 
the utilities on the California State 
Highway Department to increase utility 
relocation reimbursement payments on 
all State highway construction projects 
from 50 percent to 90 percent. The Cal- 
ifornia State Highway Department is op- 
posed to this 90 percent utility reim- 
bursement provision, 


Public Housing at Its Best 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, on April 
22, 1953, when public-housing legislation 
was under consideration in the House, I 
asked this question: “How long is it rea- 
sonable to allow a tenant to stay in this 
low-cost, subsidized, less-than-cost 
housing?” I think my remarks then are 
worthwhile repeating in part at this 
time. I quote: 

I think this approach to the public-hous- 
ing situation is very important. Some plan 
should be adopted whereby tenancy is lim- 
ited to a certain period of time. This would 
help get out of these units some of the peo- 
ple who expect to make this a permanent 
thing and allow others to have a chance, It 
is reliably estimated that public housing 
can at best take care of only one-tenth of 
our people who are in the low-income group 
and need this help. 

Another angle that should be studied, 
when the whole housing situation is re- 
viewed, is the matter of incentive. It is 
claimed that Federal housing rehabilitates, 
If it is a matter of rehabilitation, there ought 
to be a period of so many years or months of 
occupancy provided to permit tenants to ac- 
quire a stake to be used in the purchase of 
homes of their own, I realize it is a much 
easier proposition for a veteran to get out of 

hese low-cost housing units and have a lit- 
le garden for his kids to run around in than 
for a widow with 2 or 3 children to support. 
This should be taken into consideration 
when this public-housing item is reviewed 
again next year by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

In my community of Pennsylvania we have 
& very good housing authority. -We have a 
very good manager in charge. We have 
1,100 units and, in my opinion, those 1,100 
units should form the basis for a turnover 
so that people who run into a streak of 
hard luck may be taken care of and perhaps 
save a little money. In my experience, it is 
not always the fellow who makes the most 
money who lives in the nicest or has the 
best home. I can show you cases of people, 
living more or less on a low-income wage, 
who get in there and pitch and own their 
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own homes. They look nice; they have a 
nice garden. It is mainly a matter of their 
will to lift themselves up rather than con- 
tinuing to accept this subsidized housing. 


Now read these interesting figures 
from an article in the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Evening News of February 16, 1956: 

Moprern Units FOR FAMILIES WITH 
Low INCOME LAUDED 

M. W. Smith, executive director of the 
Harrisburg Housing Authority, today re- 
leased figures indicating the modern facili- 
ties of local public housing projects are en- 
couraging thrift among low-income occu- 
pants. 

Harrisburg has 1,080 modern housekeeping 
units in four public housing projects; George 
A. Hoverter Homes, William Howard Day 
Homes, John A. F. Hall Manor and Hillside 
Village. 

In the last 3 years, Smith said 633 families 
moved out yoluntarily, 169 of them, or 26.7 
percent, going into homes they are buying. 

“We are of the opinion,” said Smith, “that 
if these 633 families had not enjoyed the 
benefits of modern public housing they 
would still be ‘existing’ in substandard 
dwellings.” 

The Housing Authority, the Harrisburg 
Redevelopment Authority and City Council 
are currently striving to obtain 330 more 
units of public housing to replace sub- 
standard dwellings. ` 

Smith also disclosed figures of a recent 
housing survey showing that although 1,893 
units of public and private housing were 
erected since April 1, 1950, the city, on Feb- 
ruary 1, still had 7,662 units of substandard 
dwellings. Of those, he said 6,337 are occu- 
pied by white families, 1,325 by Negroes. 
Dwellings demolished in extended Capitol 
Park since April 1, 1950, he said numbered 
452. 


I have always felt that we have a good 
Housing Authority in Harrisburg, with 
efficient, honest management. I believe 
you will agree with me, after noting the 
authority’s approach to this housing 
problem as carried in the friendly, help- 
ful and constructive news article men- 
tioned above. It speaks well for public 
housing as it has been managed and 
developed in our community. ` 


Qualifications of Directors of National 
Banking Associations 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 ; 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1736) to amend 
section 5146 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, relating to the qualifications of 
directors of national banking associations. 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, like the pre- 
ceding bill which was just passed by the 
House, is a good one. It is simple; noth- 
ing earth-shaking about it. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Spence} has 
stated the case correctly and well. It is 
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an attempt to be realistic. A lot of im- 
provement in communication and trans- 
portation has occurred since the Na- 
tional Bank Act was written near the 
middle of the last century. This bill is 
realistic in its outlook, and it will make 
for stronger bank boards of directors. 

Mr. Chairman, there is great variation 
among the States as to residence re- 
quirements for directors of State bank 
boards. There are 18 States that do not 
have any residence requirements at all. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
point in my taking further time, and I 
reserve the balance of my time. 


Wanted—A Candid United States Farm 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article by Joseph C. 
Harsch entitled “Wanted—A Candid 
United States Farm Policy,” which ap- 
peared in the March 30 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

I think this article accurately describes 
the difference in viewpoint between a 
majority of the Members of Congress and 
the Secretary of Agriculture and his 
principal advisers. It also clearly points 
up the basic questions which must be 
decided in the way of national policy if 
there is to be any rational solution of our 
accumulating difficulties in agricultural 
production and distribution. 

The article follows: P 

WANTED—A CANDID UNITED STATES FARM 

PoLIcY 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WASHINGTON.—The farm bill as it stands 
today in Washington is, of course, a hodge- 
podge. It undoubtedly will continue to 
be a hodgepodge no matter what changes 
the conference of Senate and House dele- 
gates of the United States Congress does 
further to it before it is finally sent to the 
White House for a Presidential “yes” or no.“ 

But it would be well to consider why it is 
a hodgepodge rather than just dismiss it 
as another horrible example of electlon- 
year politicking. 

The statement that we are living in a 
revolutionary age is trite, and also true. It 
is nowhere more true than in agriculture. 
Over the last half century the tractor, the 
combine, chemical fertilizer, and hybrid 
seeds have increased the man-hour produc- 
tivity of the farmer at what can only be 
called a fabulous rate. 

The simplest way to express the change is 
that one man now can plow, seed, and har- 
vest as much land as a whole family with 
several sturdy boys, plus a couple of hired 
men, could barely manage 50 years ago. 
And the one man frequently can spend the 
winter in Florida—that is, if crop prices are 
right. 

We have learned to produce more food 
with fewer men—more food than we can 
presently consume. Some day the growth of 
population may take up the slack, but we are 
in a transitional stage. Another way of 
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expressing it is that 50 years ago in thé 
United States it took 32 million farm dwell- 
ers to feed a total population of 92 million— 
and they just barely did it. Today 22 mil- 
lion farm dwellers feed 165 million people 
and produce a mounting surplus which 1s 
the bane of Ezra Taft Benson's life. 

If the United States practiced a classi¢ 
free-enterprise economy, the situation would 
adjust itself. The farm population and the 
form of land cultivation would adjust them- 
selves until production came into balance 
with demand. 

Allow it to work, and what would happen? 
No one can be sure, particularly because Con- 
gress probably will never let it happen. But 
certainly if farm prices were turned loose 
‘by the Government the trend would be @ 
rapid one toward decline of the farm popula- 
tion to perhaps half of its present size, 
toward fewer and larger farm units, many of 
which might be run as corporate industries- 

But a reorganization of this magnitude is 
a brutal process for people, whether it be 
done as a deliberate policy of Government 
in the shortest possible time, as it was doné 
in the Soviet Union when Stalin set out to 
collectivize Soviet agriculture—as it could 
not possibly be done in the United States— 
or merely allowed to happen at its natural 
pace. 

Some such natural reduction process 18 
taking place in the United States. Farm 
population is declining, small units are merg- 
ing into larger units to some degree, and the 
children migrate to the factories in town 
and city. 

The argument over the farm bill this year 
was basieally over the extent to which the 
Government will cushion the shock of the 
transition and mahage its pace. In effect 
Congress revolted against the speed which 
Mr. Benson would tolerate. Mr. Benson's 
flexible price supports aim at the ultimate 
removal of all supports. They could be 4 
eushion for transition to bigger farms for 
fewer farmers, 

Even 100 percent rigid price supports 
‘would not halt the trend. They would slow 
it down and provide a softer cushion. In 
effect, the Congress has declared that Mr. 
Benson's cushion is too thin. Congress will 
not, in fact it dare not, allow the change 
which is visible to take place so fast. It 
may not even dare allow it to go so far as it 
would go if the ultimate form of United 
States agriculture were to be determined only 
by the “interplay of the market.“ Too many 
human beings would be hurt too seriously 
in the process. 

A Communist government can, and did in 
the Soviet Union, speed the collectivization 
of agriculture deliberately, even at the cost 
of millions of human lives. A democratic 
government cannot allow a trend toward big- 
ness to take place even at a natural free- 
enterprise pace. There is a very serious ques- 
tion whether a democratic government 
should allow the process ever to reach its 
logical free-enterprise conclusion, for the 
ultimate big farm run as a privately owned 
factory is not sociologically very different 
from the big farm run as a government- 
owned factory. In either case the yeoman 
farmer and the one-family farm would dis- 
appear from the social structure. 

What has got to be decided some day in the 
United States is the extent to which the one- 
family farm should be retained for its social 
structure and moral and political values. If 
and when that step is taken, it then will be 
possible to apply reason and wisdom to the 
transition process and shape farm legislation 
which will produce the desired end result by 
a humane and gradual but steady pro- 
gression. 

The United States has yet to resolve the 
basic question. There is no such thing as an 
agreed policy on the future form of United 
States agriculture, on the value of the family 
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farm, on the extent to which concentration 
Of farm land into big units should be per- 
mitted to go. 

"Because there is no agreed policy there is 
&n annual free-for-all battle in the Congress 
Over the thickness of the cushion to be pro- 
vided by the government for the farmer in 
transition. 

The result inevitably is a hodgepodge bill 
Which pleases few and which can scarcely 
Contribute to an orderly arrival at an agreed 
objective. 


Text of Address by New York Democratic 
National Committeeman Carmine G. De 
Sapio, Before the New York County 
Democratic Committee, April 12, 1956, 
New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 1 
include the following address given by 
the Honorable Carmine G. De Sapio, sec- 
retary of state of the State of New York. 
Mr. De Sapio is also the Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman from New York, 
as well as the Democratic leader of the 
County of New York. The following ad- 

was given on the occasion of the 
annual dinner of the New York County 
Democratic Committee: 

or ADDRESS BY New YORK DEMOCRATIC 

NATIONAL COMMITTEEMAN CARMINE G, DE 

Sapiro BEFORE THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 

New York COUNTY DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE, 

TuHurspay, APRIL 12, 1956, ar THE HOTEL 

Commopore, New Tonk Ciry 


My good friends, my fellow Democrats, I 
say to you, from the bottom of my heart, ít 
is you who deserve the applause. It is you 
Who have earned the plaudits and the acco- 
lades of those who are privileged to serve 
your party as its spokesmen. It is you who 
have made possible the rebirth and the re- 
Vitalization of dynamic, progressive govern- 
Ment in our State under the leadership of 
Gov. Averell Harriman. And it is you who 

ve created the compassionate, the humane, 
and the enlightened administration of Mayor 
Bob Wagner. 

This dinner, with its enthusiasm, its spirit, 
its vibrant drive, and its unquestioned dedi- 
Cation, is a tribute to every man and woman 
in this room, and a testament to the inevita- 
ble victory which lies ahead. And I am 
Proud to report that at similar events all 
Over the country, which I have had the op- 
Portunity to attend during the past years, 
T have found the same spirit, the same de- 

rmination, and the same understanding of 
dur party's role in the Nation, and our Na- 
tion's role in the conduct of world affairs. 

And just as real and alive and tangible 
as your presence here tonight, is the aware- 
Ness of all Democrats that our party will be 
Called upon to assume the responsibility of 
Rational leadership this November * * * to 
Provide the leadership which is so painfully 

g now. 

So, too, are the issues of the day—real and 
Alive—and so, too, is the program of our 
Party, So, too, is our history, our heritage 
and our record of accomplishment. And so, 
too, is our leadership. 

And this real—this vigorously alive—demo- 
Static movement will replace the invisible— 
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the phantom—government which today con- 
trols the lives and destinies of 165 million 
Americans and which haunts the future of 
all the people of the world. 

America today is governed by a privy coun- 
cli which rules by hap and hazard. Leader- 
ship has been abdicated. Decision has been 
delegated. Responsibility has been forfeited. 
A country-club quartet—a small clique of 
self-appointed and self-annointed men who 
never exposed themselves to the mandate of 
a national election—now rules the White 
House and runs our Nation. 

These men—Sherman Adams, Charles Wil- 
son, George Humphrey, and John Foster 
Dulies—these men dominate the national 
and international scene. They are the Rich- 
elieus and Rasputins of 20th century Amer- 
ica, differing from their historic counterparts 
only in their superlative ineptness, in their 
ingenious inability and in their extraor- 
dinary incompetence, But these men—these 
masters of pretense, perfidy and privilege— 
are possessed of one great talent. They can 
whip up a slogan and coin a phrase with un- 
believable dispatch and alacrity. And their 
favorite contribution to present-day political 
literature is the clarion call, “Peace and 
prosperity.” \ 

My friends, let us here and now—once and 
for all—reject the unfounded and perverse 
claim that the Republican Party brought 
peace to our time. Their peace is as sub- 
stantial as that which Neville Chamberlain 
proclaimed after the Munich Conference, a 
peace held together by a rope of sand. 

They coldly cast aside an era of Demo- 
cratic statesmanship which was broadened 
by a constructive bipartisan approach, The 
courageous and realistic foundations for 
world peace established by Democratic lea- 
dership is stricken from the revamped Re- 
publican version of history. They ignore 
the undeniable milestones of peace and se- 
curity erected during the years of decision 
by leaders of our Nation—in both parties— 
who placed patriotism above partisanship. 

They close their eyes to the Marshall plan, 
the mutual security program, the founding 
of the United Nations, and the decisive con- 
tainment of communism. And these phan- 
toms who now haunt the White House have 
the monumental audacity to tear out the 
credit pages of history’s ledger, like crafty 
auditors doctoring a set of books. 

Can we boast of peace in the light of the 
tension in the Middle East; the unrest in 
Formosa; the rumblings in Morocco, and the 
instability on the island of Cyprus? 

Is there peace in the understanding which 
today exists between Russia and Yugoslavia? 
Or in the Red annexation of most of Indo- 
china and in the loss of democratic influence 
in Asia? 

Is there peace in India’s accelerated ap- 
proach toward the Communist orbit? 

Indeed, is the shooting and bloodshed on 
the borders of Israel, the new, the modern 
American definition of peace? 

As Russia gains greater and greater 
strength, absorbs millions and millions of 
more people and waxes more and more ar- 
rogant and influential, John Foster Dulles, 
talking out of both sides of his mouth, 
brashly proclaims a world at peace, at the 
same time that he admonishes us not to de- 
bate foreign policy. 

As American scientists at their listening 
posts record more horrifying and more deya- 
stating Soviet nuclear explosions, Dulles 
cautions us to keep quite lest the voice of 
an enlightened people be heard above the 
din of international saber-rattling. And al- 
though Neville Chamberlain, the unbrella 
man of Munich, made one colossal blunder, 
Dulles has blundered in virtually every 
corner of the globe, earning for himself the 
dubious distinction as the umbrella man of 
our day and age. 

The American people want to be told the 
truth. They are not afraid of the truth, 
They deserve and demand the truth. Yet, 
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the Government of the United States sup- 
plies shadows and innuendoes Instead of 
forthright declarations of policy, and 
through the expedient of diplomacy-by- 
magazine article, brings us one day to the 
brink-of-war; the next day to the brink 
of apathy; the third day to the brink of 
silence, and, inevitably, to the brink of dis- 
aster. 

My good friends, we Democrats believe 
that the peace of the world and the security 
of its people stem not from the idle chatter 
of typewriter keys or from the competitive 
quest for headlines, but rather from a pro- 
gram of positive action and courageous lead- 
ership. Certainly world peace cannot be 
established on a foundation of diplomatic 
quicksand, nor secured through reckless 
promises on the one hand, and abject sur- 
render on the other. 

We believe that the hope for peace rests 
in America, and can be attained only when 
America regains its position of world lead- 
ership. We believe in strengthening the 
United Nations; in expanding the point 4 
program; in helping the democracies to re- 
sist communism and aggression. And we 
believe that this can be achieved only if we 
have the complete and unquestioned con- 
fidence of the free nations—both large and 
small—who look to us for leadership. 

We believe that every dollar sent abroad 
to bring economic independence to a coun- 
try which is being tempted by the Commu- 
nist Lorelel, will eventually save the life 
of an American boy. We believe that every 
gun shipped to a democracy for use in its 
defense will one day save the lives of Amer- 
ican soldiers. We believe that the uniting 
of the free nations in a meaningful, mutual- 
aid program will one day save American 
cities. > 

We believe that it is far more important to 
establish maximum defense strength than 
it is to go through the empty pretense of 
balancing the budget and making false 
claims of economy in Government. 

We believe that only by our united deter- 
mination to resist the march of Red totali- 
tarianism, can we, in fact, halt that march. 
And only thereby can we assure permanent 
peace. 

Well, my friends, now we come to that 
other exclusive Republican property—pros- 
perity. Let us look at this prosperity. Let 
us examine, if you will, just a few facts, a few 
figures. 

Does the American small-business man 
enjoy prosperity? Any standard reference 
book or almanac provides the answer. Since 
the present administration took office, there 
haye been 11,000 small business failures a 
year, a rise of 31 percent over 1952. Nor 
does this figure include the great number of 
small businesses which have been swallowed 
up in monopoly mergers, and it doesn't begin 
to spell out the heartache and despair of 
a half billion dollars lost by small business 
firms each year since 1953. Such are the 
clear-cut, unvarnished facts. 

But even these facts cannot answer the 
plantive and discouraged question being 
asked by millions of Americans—the people 
to whom a pay envelope is the sum-total of 
income.) And that question is: “What price 
prosperity?” 

Does the American farmer enjo = 
ity? Farm mortgages have hit 8 
since the depression of 1930. Farm income 
has dropped $3 billion, and farm employ- 
ment has decreased by a quarter of a million 
people since the present administration 
heralded its great age of prosperity. 

Do the American slum dwellers enjoy 
prosperity? Public housing has been cut 
from 135,000 units per year under the Tru- 
man administration, to 35,000 apartments 
under the Republican program. 

Can we boast of prosperity to our children 
in overcrowded and obsolete schools in the 
face of a virtual standstill in the program of 
Federal aid to education, 
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Prosperity is a lovely word, but is mean- 
ingless unless it benefits all the people—the 
farmer, the laborer, the housewife, the small- 
business man, the consumer, and the home- 
owner as well. It cannot be a prosperity 
which filters down, strained and diluted by 
a small minority at the top. 

The healthiest economy is one which has 
the broadest possible base of prosperity. 
Prosperity must be horizontal, not vertical. 
Prosperity must reach into every American 
home; into every American community. 

Farm failures in one section of the coun- 
try threaten the prosperity and well-being of 
our cities; and bankruptcies in the cities 
threaten the well-being of the entire Nation. 

And while we may take heart in the un- 
precedented rate of employment and in the 
fact of economic attainment, let us not for- 
get that when our party took over the helm 
of our National Government in 1933, we in- 
herited an awesome depression, more fright- 
ful and destructive than mankind had ever 
before witnessed. 

My good friends, we Democrats believe 
that prosperity can be built and sustained 
not through the irresponsible quest for 
votes, but rather as a result of the re- 
sponsible advance of a sound economic pro- 
gram based on world stability. We believe 
that prosperity is the automatic result of 
the movement of machines and men and 
technical skill and farm products in in- 
creased world trade: 

We believe that the building of schools 
and houses and dams and highways gives 
impetus to full employment and to fruitful 
social achievement. We believe in affording 
industrial opportunity and the chance to ex- 
pand to small as well as to big business. And 
we believe in the enhancement and advance- 
ment of social security, old-age assistance 
and affirmative, constructive programs for 
our youth. 

This is our faith as Americans and this is 
our challenge as Democrats. This, we know, 
can be done and this, we pledge, shall be 
done, 

We do not delude ourselves that the task is 
simple. We believe it calls for strong, cour- 
ageous, full-time national leadership. The 
American people will reject with indignation 
the callous suggestion by Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Leonard Hall, who said: 
“Even if he could only serve half-time, Eisen- 
hower would make a better President than 
anybody the Democrats could put up.” 

The obligations of national and world 
leadership are tremendous and overwhelm- 
ing. Every minute of every hour of every 
day the President of the United States is 
called upon to make decisions of momentous 
importance. 

Upon these decisions rests the future of 
the world, and though they may be delegated 
or even forfeited, their consequences must 
remain the responsibility of the President. 
No one can be blamed for the failures of the 
administration, but the elected head of the 
administration. The abdication of presi- 
dential responsibility is more than a matter 
of personal conscience. It is a problem which 
affects the security of civilization. 

This is the message which you, my good 
friends, must bring to the American voters 
between now and November 6, 

We do not have the vast sums of money 
necessary to saturate television and radio 
with our message. We do not have the re- 
sources of corporate dynasties behind us, 
We do not have the cynical skill of super- 
salesmen who market government by hoax- 
ism and hucksterism. 

But we do have the program, we have the 
courage and the strength, and we have 20 
historic years of progress, victory, security, 
and stability as the record upon which we 
stand. 

And above all, we have with us the people— 
millions of men and women like yourselves— 
who will reach out to their neighbors, their 
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families, and their friends, and who will in- 
terpret and expose the phantom Washington 
regency—the invisible government. 

And with the help of God, we Demo- 
crats will lead our country and the free world 
toward a new era—a new future of real, of 
meaningful and of lasting peace and pros- 
perity. 

Thank you very much. 


Northeast Assails Examiner’s Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following news release of Northeast 
Airlines: 


Wasuincton, D. C. April 18 —In a formal 
appeal from the recent recommendations of 
CAB Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn in the New 
York-Florida Air Route case, Northeast Air- 
lines today filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board a document containing 24 pages of 
exceptions to the examiner's report. 

The exceptions cited more than 60 claims 
of error by Wrenn. Copies of the Northeast 
document were also served upon all other 
parties in the proceeding. 

George E. Gardner, president of Northeast, 
who was In Washington today, explained that 
this action by the New England-based airline 
was “the first step in the vigorous protest” 
he had promised as soon as he had learned 
of Wrenn's April 3 report. 

The CAB examiner recommended Delta 
Airlines as the third carrier on the New York- 
Miami route. At the same time, he recom- 
mended denial of Northeast's application for 
route extension to Florida. 

Filing of exception means that the case 
will now be heard in oral argument by the 
full membership of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board before a final decision can be reached. 
Briefs in support of the exceptions must be 
filed prior to May 14. ; 

In sharply worded criticism, the Northeast 
document strongly assailed the examiner's 
charges with respect to certain control rela- 
tionships involving Atlas Corp., Northeast's 
majority stockholder. . 

Northeast’s exceptions termed these find- 
ings “contrary to facts of records with the 
Board of which Examiner Wrenn should have 
informed himself“ and referred to the 
Board’s action in three other proceedings 
“either approving all the control relation- 
ships mentioned in the report or determining 
that approval of such relationships was un- 
necessary.” 

According to Northeast, Wrenn was under 
a duty to take “full and not merely partial 
notice“ of the official CAB records reflecting 
earlier Board action. 

The choice of Delta, rather than North- 
east, as the third New York-Florida carrier, 
also drew sharp attack in many of the New 
England airline's exceptions. Northeast 
charged that the examiner ignored North- 
east's outstanding service record, indicating 
its complete adequacy to provide effective 
New York-Florida service, and also ignored 
the Board's “established criteria for carrier 
selection.” 

Northeast pointed out that the Board has 
recently held that a primary factor to be 
taken into account is the need for strength- 
ening of the smaller carriers. 

The exceptions further charged the exam- 
iner with error for not recommending North- 
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east in accordance with established Board 
policy and the recommendations of the 
Board's bureau counsel. 

The document also pointed out that the 
route award would provide important New 
England and Florida communities with neu 
one-carrier services which they urgently n 
and would also bring about significant ex- 
pansion of New England's regional service. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, nationwide 
today there is renewed interest in the 
Bricker amendment and the alert citi- 
zens who are apprehensive of legislation 
through treatymaking are anxious for 
further consideration of Senator BRICK- 
ER’s proposal. 

As evidence of this interest and sup- 
port, I include with my remarks an ex- 
cellent editorial from the April issue of 
Town Journal, which I commend to your 
attention: 

A CHANGE TO MAKE 

The Washington reports shortly will be 
discussing the Bricker amendment to the 
Constitution. As usual many confusing and 
many inaccurate statements will appeal 
Some of these will be intentionally mis- 
leading. 


The question raised by the Bricker amend- 


ment is this: Shall Americans be compelled 
to live under laws put in force by treaties 
or other international agreements eve? 
though they conflict with the Constitution? 

In order to be adopted, an amendment has 
to win a two-thirds vote in each House 
Congress and the approval of three-fourths 
of the States. The Bricker proposal 
come up for a vote this month in the Senate 
and will then be presented before the House. 

Two years ago 28 Democratic Senators 
voted for it and 16 against; 32 Republican 
Senators voted for and 14 against; 1 inde- 
pendent voted against. This division shows 
clearly that the amendment is not a party 
question. The total lacked 1 vote of the 
necessary two-thirds. 

Passage this year will depend upon thé 
vigor with which informed citizens indicate 
their support. The division may again be 
close in the Senate. A hard battle may be 
expected in the House. 

The language of the amendment, slightly 
changed to meet former objections, is simple 
and clear: “A provision of a treaty or other 
international agreement which conflicts with 
any provision of the Constitution, shall not 
be of any force or effect.“ 

The Constitution itself says that a treaty 
“shall be the supreme law of the land * * * 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
That provision was written primarily to pro- 
tect the treaties then in force which had been 
made prior to the Constitution. It was prob- 
ably intended also to give the National Gov- 
ernment full control in foreign affairs, which 
it should have. In those days treaties con- 
cerned boundaries, commerce, fishing rights, 
navigation, and such matters. 

In recent years, however, wholly new cir- 
cumstances have arisen. Through the United 
Nations and other new agencles, the United 
States is asked to participate in many new 
kinds of international agreements and trea- 
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ties, The practice of “executive agreements” 
between nations has grown up—deals be- 
tween heads of nations which are not sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate, as trea- 
ties have to be, for ratification. 

Ways are thus opened by which Americans 
could be forced to accept as domestic law 
Tulings which have not been passed upon by 
Congress and which could conflict with con- 
stitutional rights. It is this danger which the 
Bricker amendment wil! prevent. 

The amendment, as revised, should be 
adopted. Americans will protect their free- 
dom for the future by insisting that Congress 
submit it to the States. 


Foreign Aid: A Tempting Target 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including below an editorial 
from the Milford Cabinet in Hilford, 
N. H., on the difficult foreign-aid prob- 
lem. Editor William Rotch has here 
contributed a thoughtful, intelligent, and 
Searching analysis of the issue. 

FOREIGN Am: A TEMPTING TARGET 


To New Hampshire's Senators and Congress- 
men, 

GENTLEMEN: As the April 15 income-tax 
deadline approaches, many of us look to you, 
almost in desperation, for some means to 
ease the Federal tax burden. It is a time 
when we must rely heavily on your wisdom 
as to what is necessary and what isnot. Yet, 
at the same time we plead for economy, we 
must urge you to be cautious, to weigh any 
immediate tax saving against the long-range 
effect on America. 

Foreign aid is a tempting target to those 
Who demand economy. Perhaps they are 
right. Certainly any saving here would seem 
to be relatively painless. And yet the subject 
is so complex, and the results of a mistaken 
Policy could be so disastrous, that we hope 
you will proceed with caution. 

The danger lies in listening to the advice 
of people who see foreign aid only as a 
Bigantic giveaway program of doubtful 
benefit to this country. It seems only fair 
that you insist that those who tell you to 
“reduce foreign aid“ should specify which 
Particular expenditures they feel are extrav- 
agant. 

For example, we are told that much—in 
fact, most—of what we term foreign aid is 
for military assistance to our allies. Cer- 
tainly any reduction in this field should be 
made only after serious study. 

We understand that much foreign aid 
is to enable other countries to buy goods 
from America. A foreign government seek- 
ing farm machinery, for example, to ralse the 
standard of living of its people, may prefer 
to buy it from the United States. If we 
refuse the necessary aid we may give the 
other country no choice but to barter some 
of its strategic goods with Moscow. And 
it would be ironic to refuse aid to countries 
that would prefer to trade, but are prevented 
from exporting goods to us by our own tariffs. 

It should be obvious that we cannot buy 
friendship. If we offer aid as bluntly as 
that we are certain to be disappointed. We 
can, however, offer to help “underdeveloped” 
countries to he!p themselves; the possibili- 
ties are endless. It was President Eisenhower 
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who pointed out last week that a dollar spent 
intelligently to aid underleveloped countries 
now is worth five dollars in “just sheer de- 
tense.“ It is the strong and self-sufficient 
country that is best able, and most willing, 
to resist the advances of communism. 
Above all, do not make the mistake of 
condemning foreign aid of the future be- 
cause of mishandling in the past. That 
would be shortsighted in the extreme. For 
foreign aid is an integral part of the strug- 
gle between the free world and the commu- 
nists. Its aim is to maintain allies and 
win sturdy neutrals. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing you can do is to insist that 
this country have a consistent policy, that 
it knows where it is going and why, and 
that it adjust its foreign aid to attain that 


purpose. 

Give those requests for foreign aid appro- 
priations a long, hard look. Demand to know 
why they are necessary. Take all possible 
measures to see that the money is used 
wisely. But do not yield to the election year 
temptation of “economy at any price,” and 
upset a program that we believe keeps much 
of the free world in balance. 


Opposition to H. R. 7089 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, out of the 
435 complement of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 6 Members were appointed 
during the 83d and 84th Congresses to a 
special group known as the Select Com- 
mittee on Survivor Benefits. Under a 
special rule of the House which permit- 
ted no amendments except by the special 
committee, a significant piece of legisla- 
tion, H. R. 7089, was introduced last year 
and passed the House of Representatives 
on July 13, 1955. 

I concede the fact that some of the 
bill’s provisions were good, however, the 
bad features far outweighed any merits. 
I, therefore, take this opportunity to in- 
dicate my reason for voting against this 
bill, because in all good conscience, I 
could not agree with the concept of bas- 
ing death compensation on the attained 
rank and length of service of an individ- 
ual as proposed in section 202 (a). This 
section contained one of the most radi- 
cal changes in existing legislation and, 
in my opinion, has never been made in 
the history of our country. 

I am convinced that a life given for 
one’s country is a life, whether the indi- 
vidual be a general or a private. There is 
certainly a need to provide for the widow 
and children in either case, yet who is to 
say that a widow and children of a gen- 
eral should have more benefits than the 
widow and children of a private. Let us 
compare the pay of each. A general re- 
ceives approximately $1,200 a month as 
opposed to $120 a month for a private. 
These figures alone immediately indicate 
that the chances of leaving a sizable es- 
tate are much better in the higher than 
in the lower ranks. 

I do not object to increasing benefits 
to widows and children of men who make 
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the supreme sacrifice, however, I stren- 
uously object to any system that would 
create a wide disparity between benefits 
given families of high-ranking officers 
and next-of-kin of privates, airmen, and 
seamen. 

The high military echelon voiced their 
approval of this bill, and well they 
should. This is an excellent proposal 
for the career military personnel, who 
in view of long service have a better op- 
portunity to attain some degree in rank. 
But what of the civilian soldier called to 
serve his country for the duration of an 
emergency? The majority have little 
opportunity to rise above the E-3 to E-5 
bracket where the great number of 
deaths occur. These individuals have 
been forced to leave their families, their 
homes and their jobs—in most instances, 
Supa which pay far more than the mili- 

ry. 

For example, let us consider the case 
of a lieutenant colonel with a monthly 
income of approximately $525 and the 
newly inducted private, just out of basic 
training, who prior to induction was 
earning $125 a week either as a steel- 
worker, glassworker or coal miner. The 
wives of both men enjoyed similar stand- 
ards of living prior to the private’s entry 
into service. Both men lose their lives, 
side by side, by the same enemy shell. 
The private’s widow receives as her 
death compensation $122, while the wife 
of the liuetenant colonel would receive 
between $169 and $193, depending upon 
the length of service. I can see no. 
equity in such a proposal—both faced 
the same hazards, both subjected them- 
selves to the same dangers—yet the 
widow of one receives far greater benefits 
than the other. 

The Federal Government has a direct 
obligation to the widows of men killed 
in service of their country. However, 
this obligation should be discharged in 
the historic manner of equality and not 
based on rank and length of service. 
I have long advocated an increase in 
compensation based on a fiat sum. In 
lieu of the formula contained in section 
202 (a) of H. R. 7089, I suggested a flat 
monthly rate of compensation to all 
widows in the amount of $140, since this 
appeared to me to be equitable in view 
of the loss of the servicemen's indemnity. 

Other provisions of the bill calls for 
expansion of social-security benefits— 
depending on rank and longevity of the 
deceased serviceman—and a lump-sum 
gratuity of between $800 to $3,000— 
again depending on the deceased hus- 
band’s rank and longevity. I could not 
look upon these features in favor and 
I voted against its final passage and en- 
deavored to persuade by colleagues to do 
likewise. Even though the bill passed 
the House of Representatives over nega- 
tive objections by many conscientious 
Members of Congress, I have been 
gravely concerned over its future, be- 
cause of the injustice involved and the 
resulting effects upon the morale of a 
great majority of the men in service dur- 
ing an emergency. 

I cannot endorse any proposal inject- 
ing the philosophy that rank, length of 
service or military pay should be con- 
sidered as factors in discharging the 
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Federal Government’s obligation to the 
widows and children of our servicemen 
who died as a result of service connected 
disabilities. 

H. R. 7089 is now pending before the 
Senate Finance Committee, and I hope 
the committee will strike this rank phi- 
losophy from the bill. 


A Tribute to a Great Hungarian-Ameri- 
can—Michael de Kovats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, 177 years ago, a great patriot 
of our country was killed in a battle 
waged in the fight for freedom and inde- 
pendence of the infant United States. 
Of foreign birth, Col. Michael de Kovats 
typified the many great European leaders 
who fought so valiantly for a cause they 
believed to be right and just. 

Born in Karcag, Hungary, in 1724, 
little of his youth is known. His name 
does not appear in history until 1744 
when he joined the Jasz-Nagy-Kun Hus- 
zar Regiment as a junior officer at the 
age of 20. He fought in the Second 
Silesian War as a member of Empress 
Maria Theresa's army. A document 
dated December 14, 1761 shows that he 
distinguished himself in this war and by 
the time of his discharge he had decided 
to enter upon a military career. 

He took a very active part in the Seven 
Years’ War in the service of Frederick 
the Great as a Prussian officer. His com- 
mander, Col. Michael Székely, led the 
First Prussian Hussar Regiment which 
took part in the battles of Pirna, Gotha, 
Lobosits, Prague, Torgau, and Leitmeritz. 
Kovats received very serious wounds in 
the battle of Gotha but recovered to be- 
come, in 1760, captain and commander 
of the so-called Gersdorf—free Hussars. 

On March 12, 1761 he resigned his 
army commission, probably because he 
did not like his military assignment, 
which forced him to be the tax collector 
and oppressor of certain territories oc- 
cupied by the armies of Frederick the 
Great. 

In 1762 he returned to Hungary and 
Empress Maria Theresa appointed him 
a major in the Hussar Regiment. But 
with no major conflicts to claim his at- 
tention, he was restless for military ac- 
tion. In the new world the Colonists had 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
and, having followed with keen interest 
the activities in America, it was not sur- 
prising that Major Kovats decided to 
help the great cause of George Wash- 
ington and the revolutionists. 

Kovats was 53 years old when he wrote 
an historic letter to Benjamin Franklin, 
American Ambassador to France. He 
had been in military service for 33 years. 
This letter of application, written in 
classical Latin, is in Philadelphia at the 
Library of the American Philosophical 
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Society among the papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, The letter, speaking for Ko- 
vats and his cultural standing, reads: 

Golden freedom cannot be purchased with 
yellow gold. I who have the honor to present 
this letter to Your Excellency, am also fol- 
lowing the call of the Fathers of the Land, 
as the pioneers of freedom always did. I 
am a free man and a Hungarian. I was 
trained in the Royal Prussian Army and 
raised from the lowest rank to the dignity 
of a captain of the hussars, not so much by 
luck and the mercy of chance, than by the 
most diligent self-discipline and the virtues 
of my arms. The dangers of the bloodshed 
of a great many campaigns taught me how 
to mold a soldier and, when made, how to 
arm him and let him defend the dearest of 
the lands with his best ability under any 
conditions and developments of the war. 

I now am here of my own free will, having 
taken all the horrible hardships and bothers 
of this journey (refering to his trip from 
Budapest to Bordeau, France). I beg Your 
Excellency to grant me a passport and a letter 
of recommendation to the most benevolent 
Congress. 

At last, awaiting your gracious answer, I 
have no wish greater than to leave soon, to 
be there where I am needed most, to serve 
and die in everlasting obedience. 


When he received no reply from 
Franklin, he became impatient and set 
sail for the colonies without a letter of 
recommendation, probably sometime in 
the summer of 1777. Kováts was a pro- 
fessional soldier, a specialist in the 
branch of light cavalry and he had one 
purpose in coming to America: to organ- 
ize hussars—cavalrymen—for Washing- 
ton. , 

He knew that Washington had no cav- 
alry in the professional sense. The four 
so-called mounted regiments, command- 
ed by Colonels Moylan, Bland, Baylor, 
and Sheldon were mere mounted infan- 
try without the least elementary train- 
ing or organization in the true cavalry 
sense. 

Kovats and his commanding officer, 
Count Casimir Pulaski, of Poland, faced 
an uphill fight to establish a true cav- 
alry unit in the Revolutionary forces. 
And, in the strict sense of military his- 
tory, they failed. Cavalry never became 
of any importance in the Revolutionary 
War. Washington’s English military 
background included the scepticism of 
the value of cavalry in combat. With 
only a pitifully small army of men at 
his command, Washington felt he could 
ill afford to allocate the 400 to 500 men 
that Kováts and Pulaski requested. 
Forced to undertake their own recruit- 
ment program among a people already 
stripped of most of their eligible men, 
they were forced to accept into the ranks 
of the newly created Pulaski Legion 
many former prisoners. and deserters. 
With food and supplies in short supply, 
Kovats, as master of exercise, had great 
difficulty in keeping his troops disci- 
plined and defections were an ever-press- 
ing problem. 

These conditions resulted in several 
clashes with some of the townspeople 
where Kovats’ troops were billeted. Al- 
though he was careful not to resort to the 
classic custom of commandeering the 
supplies and housing needed for his 
troops, both he and Pulaski could not un- 
derstand why disloyal tories should re- 
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tain their wealth while soldiers and 
horses went hungry. In June 1778 mat- 
ters came toa head. One of Kovats’ men 
was arrested by a civil officer for con- 
fiscating some tory-owned supplies. The 
civilian officer was then abused by other 
members of the regiment and Congress, 
hearing of the incident, became aroused. 
Kovats strongly supported the actions of 
his men and Pulaski was obliged to ex- 
plain the matter to Congress. This was 
something of a dilemma for Congress, 
but it finally solved the problem by sup- 
porting Pulaski while reminding him 
that civilian authorities must be obeyed 
in situations of this nature. 

The legion was fully trained and ready 
for action by the summer of 1779. Con- 
gress delayed approving the new unit and 
the men, including Kovats, spent 6 idle 
weeks in Philadelphia. Orders finally 
arrived on September 29. The legion 
was to help counter a British offensive in 
south Jersey. As had been feared, some 
of the men proved unreliable. Treachery 
and desertion led to severe reverses in the 
first engagement. Again the leglon's 
critics became active and Pulaski had to 
defend himself to Congress. Eager to 
redeem his reputation, Pulaski and Ko- 
vats hurried to their next assignment on 
the frontier in New York State. Disap- 
pointments followed again. Cavalry was 
ineffective in this wooded wilderness and 
Pulaski obtained permission to bring his 
legion back to Philadelphia. 

Months passed with no action other 
than bickering with Congress over the 
finances and abuse of local citizens. 
Then, toward the end of 1778 the British 
invaded Georgia and threatened Charles- 
ton. Pulaski’s Legion was among the 
forces ordered south to meet this new 
attack. Reaching Charleston on May 8, 
Pulaski and Kováts found the city on 
the point of surrender. The arrival of 
the Legion fired the spirits of the de- 
fenders and it was decided to resist. On 
May 12 the Legion swung into action 
against a much superior British force, 
and although it fought well, it was com- 
pletely overwhelmed. Colonel Kovats, 
with most of his men, died in this battle. 


Though hardly an American victory, 
the dash and bravery of Pulaski’s force 
buoyed up the defending forces and 
strengthened the resistance immeasur- 
ably. It is impossible to assess the true 
importance of so small an engagement, 
but the sacrifice of the gallant Hun- 
garian Michael de Kovats equals that 
of any hero of our Revolution and shines 
as a true example for all patriotic Ameri- 
cans today. 


Qualifications of Directors of National 
Banking Associations 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. HENRY O. TALLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1736) to amend 
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Section 5146 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, relating to the qualifications of 
rs of national banking associations. 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
Myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, under the law, boards 
of directors of national banks must con- 
Sist of not less than 5 members nor more 
than 25, so this proposed change in the 
residence requirement is genuinely 
minor; but it does mean something to 
Some banks. If we will take into account 
the changes that have taken place here 
in the Washington area within the last 
15 or 20 years and consider how much 
farther away from the Capital Members 
live now than formerly, we can visualize 
very easily why we should not restrict a 

director from living as far away 
from the bank as say 100 miles. This 
bill is realistic and should be passed. 

I have no further requests for time, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Part-Time Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that President Eisenhower's 
ability to perform the necessary func- 
tions of his office have been made a mat- 
ter of public concern by the President 

lf, the American people cannot be 
Other than confused by the many con- 
flicting opinions that almost daily make 
headlines. 

We are assured by White House spokes- 
Men—even by the President himself— 
that he has been devoting full time and 
attention to the necessary duties, elim- 
inating only some allegedly nonessential, 
ceremonial functions. 

On the other hand the President is 
Classified as a part-time Chief Executive. 

Strangely enough, Mr. Speaker, I agree 
that Mr. Eisenhower is a part-time Pres- 
ident, but I also believe he, himself, is 
Completely sincere when he tells us he 
is not shirking the necessary duties of 
this high office. 

Why I cannot doubt the President's 
Personal sincerity is ably pointed out in 
à column appearing in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on Wednesday, 
April 18, written by Marquis Childs, a 
distinguished and veteran recorder of 
the facts of Washington life. 

Mr. Childs discusses the President's 
Military approach to the Presidency, and 
I think his comments are extremely per- 
tinent. It would appear that we are the 
Victims of the old Army game. 

I include the column by Mr. Childs as 
a part of my remarks: 

Ike's Farm APPEAL SHows Bap TIMING 
(By Marquis Childs) 

In this political year, the charge of a part- 
time President is bound to grow in volume. 
It results, in part, from the extensive dis- 
cussion of President Eisenhower's health and 
the debate over whether he would run again. 
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But a look at the record shows that the 
heart attack has made comparatively little 
difference in his approach to the most diffi- 
cult and demanding office in the world. The 


Eisenhower concept of the office differs, 


markedly from that of his predecessors. 

It is the chain-of-command concept under 
which broad authority is delegated to sub- 
ordinates. They are responsible for success 
or failure in their separate departments. 
This is shown most clearly in the record of 
the President’s public addresses during his 
first term. 

His predecessors felt it was part of their 
duty to go directly to the public with policies 
which they wanted Congress and the public 
to accept. Again and again, to nationwide 
audiences on radio and after the war on tele- 
vision, Presidents Roosevelt and Truman ex- 
plained, expounded and persuaded. This 
was outside the campaign periods when the 
speeches they made were strictly political. 

But Mr. Eisenhower has rarely gone to the 
public. The record shows that aside from 
the 1954 campaign he has been on radio 
and/or television 40 times during his first 
term. 

This includes brief recorded greetings to 
special groups. It includes remarks on the 
annual lighting of the White House Christ- 
mas tree and informal participation in the 
back-to-God rallies. It also includes some 
talks with an avowed political objective, al- 
though they were not given in a campaign. 

Of the total 17 or 18 speeches can be said 
to deal with issues. 

The appeal to public opinion by persua- 
sion and exposition is raised acutely by 2 
controversies, 1 domestic and 1 foreign, now 
confronting the administration. 

The President’s farm program has been 
brushed aside by Congress in favor of the 
old rigid price-support system. While sev- 
eral warnings against this action have come 
from the White House, the President never 
has taken his case to the public. Now he 
has explained to a nationwide audience what 
is wrong with the bill passed by Congress. 
But a forthright appeal earlier might have 
enlisted sufficient public support for his farm 


program. 

On the issue of his foreign-aid program, 
again it is the President aloné who can 
make the case. There is evidence of con- 
siderable public support for expanded for- 
eign aid and for a commitment up to 10 
years in some instances. A Presidential 
speech explaining the whys and wherefores 
might focus this support, although the 
President already may have waited too long. 

Before he entered the White House, Mr. 
Eisenhower made many eloquent speeches. 
As the first Supreme Commander of the 
North Atlantic Alliance, he preached the 
cause of European unity with a vigor and 
a forcefulness that contributed a great deal 
to his reputation as a politico-military 
statesman. Those speeches helped to ad- 
vance him on the road to the Presidency. 

Yet once in the White House he seemed 
to suffer from all sorts of inhibitions. 

For one thing, the caliber of his speech- 
writers has not been high. He has had few 
who have been willing or able to spark dis- 
cussion of the great issues of the day. 

And the mechanics of television may have 
had something to do with the President’s lack 
of ease in his infrequent public speeches, 

Given the proper setting and a theme close 
to his heart, the President has demonstrated 
that he can rise to an occasion. 

The atoms-for-peace proposal, which cap- 
tured the imagination of the country and 
the world, is one of the rare instances in 
which the President has gone outside the 
conventional mold to strike a new and dra- 
matic note. Too often his speeches have 
consisted of well-intentioned platitudes. 

One of the obligations of a President is 
to articulate the needs, the aspirations, the 
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hopes, and the ideas of the people. In the 
words of Woodrow Wilson, he must be “the 
spokesman for the real sentiment and pur- 
pose of the country.” 

This President Eisenhower has not done. 
This phase of the Presidency is alien to his 
experience and background. In the chain 
of command, an order is an order and there 
is no need to persuade anyone to carry 
it out. 


How the Miner Looks at Coal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 
Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
qualities that has played such an impor- 


tant part in our development as individ- 
uals and as a Nation is the faith of our 


working people. This characteristic has 


been vividly portrayed in a statement ap- 
pearing in the Portage Dispatch, Portage, 
Pa., on February 16, 1956, by Mr. John 
Ghizzoni, president of District 2, United 
Mine Workers of America. 

As spokesman for thousands of miners 
and their families in western Pennsyl- 
vania, he could justifiably express keen 
disappointment and discouragement as 
regards the economic outlook, in view of 
the troublesome road onto which the 
mining industry has been plunged the 
past years. After having experienced 
such depressed conditions despite the 
general high levels of prosperity, miners 
might very well be skeptical of what is 
store for them in the immediate fu- 

ure. $ 

Because of unparalleled determination 
and perseverance born of experience, 
however, miners refuse to lose faith re- 
gardless of hardship. I also believe that 
it is incumbent on the Congress to make 
certain that this faith has not been in 
vain, for only through an adjustment of 
policies detrimental to our people can 
they again be given the opportunities 
that are rightfully theirs. 

The miners’ spirit is commendable, 
Mr. Speaker, and one which can pro- 
vide an incentive for all Americans. For 
the record, I should like to have Mr. 
Ghizzoni’s statement inserted as part of 
my remarks: 

How THE MINER LOOKS at COAL 
(By John Ghizzoni, president, district 2, 
UMWA} 

Thousands of men who dedicate them- 
selves to the mining of coal and therefore 
expect to earn an honest, decent livelihood 
therefrom would like to see a permanent im- 
provement in the production and consump- 
tion of coal, 

The production of coal for the year 1955 
has improved to some extent in our area but 
it did not put an equivalent number of 
coal miners back to work. It has, however, 
given more working time to the miners who 
are employed in the mines. 

During the past year, when the coal busi- 
ness was good, the rallroads could not meet 
their railroad car requirements in furnishing 
sufficient railroad cars to maintain full run- 
ning time at the mines. That was due to 
the neglect of the railroad and not main- 
taining their old stock and acquiring new 
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railroad cars sufficiently to carry our coal 
to its markets. 

At the moment, this condition has alle- 
viated itself because of the fact that the 
lake trade is now closed for the winter, 
but, coming spring it may become another 
irritating factor, and to which we look to 
the railroad for easement. 

Thousands of miners in District No. 2 are 
still without jobs because of the closing of 
a large number of coal mines and because 
of a large number of coal mines curtailing 
their working force by laying off coal miners. 
The mechanization program carried forth in 
our coal mines has substantially reduced the 
cost of coal at the mines. 

We, however, look forward to the future 
with optimism because of the expansion 
of our population and increased use of power 
made from coal. It is estimated that by 1960, 
we shall be using 100 million tons of coal, in 
addition to the coal now being mined. 

Greater uses for coal are being found daily 
and with this we are hopeful that additional 
thousands of coal miners will eventually be 
put to work to satisfy the needs of our 
expanding economy. 

So that, while at the moment the picture 
may not be a rosy one, there is sound hope 
for the future of coal mining and for coal 
miners to earn a living therefrom. 


How the Pie Is Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Conc ONAL Recorp, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the April 
16, 1956, issue of the Morning Herald, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

: How tHe Pre Is Cur 


The Democrats’ favorite theme—that the 
“big guy“ gets all the benefits of the Eisen- 
hower Republican prosperity while the “little 
guy” is not getting his full share—is 
“baloney.” 

At the risk of mixing metaphores, when 
the pie is cut, labor receives a larger slice 
under Eisenhower than it did under Truman; 
the big corporations, on the other hand, have 
received smaller slices under Ike than under 


Let's take the national income (total net 
income of persons and corporations) and see 
how it has been divided: 

National income, for the Nation as a whole, 
has risen and so has labor's share. Under 7 
Truman years, labor’s share was about 65 
percent; under Ike’s first 3 years it has risen 
to about 69 percent. 

Conversely, corporation incomes after 
taxes have accounted for only 6 percent of 
the national income under Ike as compared 
to 7.7 percent under Truman, 

As for corporation dividend payments, they 
remain about the same under both Presi- 
dents; on a year-for-year basis they have 
been higher under Truman in a few instances, 

Another important item is personal income 
which is, primarily, national income with 
corporation profits and business taxes ex- 
cluded. Labor income has averaged about 
75 percent of total personal income under 
Ike; under Truman it was about 71 percent. 

Finally, there is per capita disposable per- 
sonal income—the income of persons less 
taxes. This averaged $1,508 in 1952. It has 
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risen to $1,630 under the Republican admin- 
istration. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
achieved unprecedented prosperity with 
peace. And more people are sharing in that 
prosperity than ever before. It is no wonder 
Loar Ike is leading all political popularity 
polls, 


Japanese Protest Against Alabama and 
South Carolina Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Japanese textile contro- 
versy, the State Department is not rep- 
resenting the best interests of America. 
They brought on the situation that ne- 
cessitated South Carolina and Alabama 
taking action. I cannot blame Japan, 
but I do blame the State Department 
for not pointing out to Japan the utter 
ridiculousness of bringing Japanese tex- 
tile goods into this country where we al- 
ready have a surplus. 

We who are fighting for fair trade 
policies appreciate the following press 
release by Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chair- 
man of the Nationwide Committee of 
Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on Im- 
port-Export Policy: 

JAPANESE PROTESTS AGAINST ALABAMA AND 

Sourm CAROLINA Laws 


(Statement of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the Nationwide Committee of Industry, Ag- 
riculture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy) ö 
Official Japanese Government protest 

against State laws enacted in South Carolina 
and Alabama requiring merchants to display 
signs notifying the buying public that Japa- 
nese textiles are carried in stock for sale, 
comes as no surprise. 

Japan claims that the South Carolina and 
Alabama practices violate the treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation 
signed by the United States and Japan in 
1953. Japan claims discrimination against 
the products of her export industries. 

Here is a magnificent example of the fruits 
of executive efforts to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States, In its grasp 
for unlimited power over our foreign trade 
the State Department has sought subordi- 
nation of all considerations of the domestic 
economy to its own particular objectives. 

The Japanese protest is but the come- 
uppance to be expected. Should this suc- 
ceed, foreign protests will soon be telling us 
how to run our factories and farms. The 
point is that protests of this character are 
the natural consequence of State Department 
policy. That policy acts as an open invita- 
tion to foreign interference in our domestic 
affairs. That is why the Japanese protest 
should cause no surprise. More protests of 
this character may be expected from other 
sources, It they do not come spontaneously 
we may be sure that the State Department 
will instigate them. The protests can then 
be used as a club over Congress or our States 
to beat them into submission to the State 
Department policies. 

The implication of the Japanese protest 
and the immediate expression of anguish by 
the State Department over the efforts of 
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South Carolina and Alabama to protect 
themselves against the results of the trade 
agreements policy of the State Department 
throws a revealing light on the OTC legis- 
lation that is now before Congress. 

If further evidence were needed of the 
intent of the State Department to come 
into a position of cracking the whip over our 
industries and their efforts to defend them- 
selves against destructive import competi- 
tion, or to reach its tentacles into every town, 
village, or city to bend them to State Depart- 
ment policy, the Department's reply to Japan 
as voiced by Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 
admirably supplies it. 

The Secretary of State seems to deplore 
the fact that because of our constitutional 
system he cannot order the signs torn down 
im South Carolina and Alabama. He is 
seemingly apologetic for what under the 
circumstances he pictures as a clumsy system 
of government. He overlooks the fact that 
it is the State Department's own doing or its 
own nonfeasance that places the Japanese 
in the position of having what might appear 
to be a legitimate grievance. z 

If the State Department had not usurped 
the constitutional powers of Congress and 
thus could not nullify all legitimate efforts 
of protection against destructive import com- 
petition, the States of South Carolina and 
Alabama would not have found it necessary 
to resort to the drastic steps they have taken. 
But the State Department has lost both the 
art and the will to listen to counsel that 
comes from American producers who are in- 
jured by excessive imports. 

The doors are virtually closed against re- 
course. This drives the aggrieved areas to 
such self-help as they can legitimately mus- 
ter. 4 

Why cannot import quotas be established 
to regulate the imports of textiles and other 
products that offer a grave threat to Amer- 
ican industries? 

The answer is the State Department says 
“No,” and has illegitimately written this 
“No” into the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade or GATT. If there is to be a 
“yes” or a “no” to import quotas Congress 
is the only legitimate source under the Con- 
stitution that can give the answer. The 
State Department is only reaping what it 
Hoa sown by way of violating the Constitu- 
tion. 

There will be more protests as a result 
of this violation; and there will be bitter- 
ness and misunderstanding both at home 
and abroad. Mr, Dulles would do well to 
lend his weight to getting the State Depart- 
ment on its legitimate track rather than 
standing in apologetic posture before the 
world, deploring our constitutional system. 


The Late Leo R. Sack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a sad coincidence that Mr. Leo R. 
Sack, the distinguished soldier and diplo- 
mat and former member of the Capitol 
Press Galleries, died on Sunday in Los 
Angeles, Calif., on the eve of the observ- 
ance of the eighth anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the State of Israel, in the 
creation of which he played such a sig- 
nificant role, 
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As public relations counselor to Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver, then president of the 
Zionist Organization of America, Leo 
Sack rendered an incalculable service 
that will be long remembered by those 
who have the cause of democracy at 


As a patriotic American he saw the 
Wisdom of the establishment of a bastion 
of the free world in the Middle East 
where comunism had long sought, and 
still seeks, a foothold. As a member of 
the Jewish faith whose brethren sur- 
Vivors of the Nazi holocaust sought a 
refuge in their traditional homeland he 
labored for the justice of their cause. 

And as an experienced journalist and 
diplomat of wide experience and friend- 
ships he directed his efforts in the crucial 
days of the partition fight and the birth 
of the fledgling nation to the success of 
that cause. 

I am sure I speak the sentiments of 
Many other Americans, Jew and non-Jew 
alike, who knew and loved Leo Sack 
When I extend our sympathies to his 
wife, his daughter and grandchildren 
and other members of his family and 
add: Well, done thou good and faithful 
Servant.“ 


Fewer Laws Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of a helpful and congenial nature and 
way of solace to those who have the 
responsibility of explaining away the 
Charges of a do-nothing Congress, I re- 
Spectfully submit an editorial from the 
Hudson Star which is an outstanding 
publication from the city of the same 
Name in my district: 
FEWER Laws NEEDED 

Legislators should realize that the voters 
are not clamoring for new laws. In fact it 
Would be of real pleasure to the country at 

if the lawmakers suddenly decided on 
Placing a moratorium on hundreds of in- 
Significant bills as introduced by politically- 
Minded sponsors. 

Laws are now too numerous. Every year 
many new ones are introduced but luckily 
the majority of them fail of passage or draw 
& veto. The only new law that the voters 
as a rule favor is one which has to do with 
Teduction in taxes. Such a law would be 
Popular. 

Take for instance in the last session of the 

ture. There were 7,460 bills which 
Were introduced for consideration, Half of 
them were products of assemblymen. Of the 
Tecord total 1,288 were passed but only half 
of them will become laws because of the gov- 
ernor's veto power. 

Much wasted effort goes into these bills 
Which are designed in many cases to satisfy 
Constituents of a certain locality. Members 
Of the assembly and senate should give care- 
Tul consideration to each request for a bill 
before it is brought up for vote. The same 
is true of Congress. 

But the wishes of the voters for fewer 

ws will continue to be ignored as long as 

e are lawmakers who have political am- 
bitions to satisfy. 
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A Very Bad Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, I include 
editorials relating to the farm program 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat: 

From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 

April 10, 1956] 
By Any Test, a BaD FARM BILL 


Economically, agriculturally, even politi- 
cally, the farm legislation congressional 
Democrats high-balled through Senate-House 
conference is a wretched measure. 

Almost certainly, if it is passed in the 
present form, the President will be forced to 
veto. He should refuse to sign. 

The bill could not be passed over his veto. 
Then Democrats and the Republicans in Con- 
gress who connived at this omnibus of politi- 
cal largesse will be on a spot. 

Farmers will know their so-called friends 
on Capitol Hill balked all relief. Agricul- 
ture would not be so naive as to cast all the 
blame on the White House. 

Millions of farmers understand the high, 
rigid parities the administration steadfastly 
opposes have been responsible for the huge 
surpluses that depress prices. Millions are 
not in favor of top, inelastic supports, as 
many in Congress seem to think. 

While Congressmen are going hog-wild to 
bolster farm income by makeshift bounties, 
insuportable by long-range farm economics, 
they seem to have forgot the consuming pub- 
lic. The multimillion voters who will have 
to pay more for bread, meats and other 
products of agriculture will know whom to 
blame. 

If the present measure is spiked by a veto, 
no doubt a new bill would be quickly drafted 
and an attempt made to rush it through the 


mill. But even if it were passed and signed, 


it would be too late for this year. Farmers 
would have no guide in planting or in “soll- 

„ until too late for present crops. 
It is already late, as a result of the political 
wrestling in Congress. 

The best procedure is for Congress to send 
the bill back to conference, as GOP leaders 
plan to do. The 90-percent rigid props must 
de knocked out and other changes effected. 

The President has made it known he does 
not expect perfection and will go along 
with some compromise to obtain farm relief. 
But he is dead right in his temperate state- 
ment the present measure does not meet 
“the test of a good farm bill.” It is, in fact, 
a legislative atrocity, even for an election 
year. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
April 13, 1956] 
Vero THE Farm BL 

The President should veto the farm bill. 

This measure is one of the most brazen po- 
litical hoaxes ever hatched by a Congress. 
It is scarcely more than a boodle bill, de- 
signed to buy the votes of farmers next 
November. 

Talk about giveaways. This proposal is 
bloated with public largesse. 

It is a $3 billion bribe, designed by Demo- 
cratic leadership of Capitol Hill—with con- 
nivance of a GOP minority—to lure ballots 
in an alection year. : 

The bill provides billions for farm blan- 
dishment, billions out of taxpayers’ pockets, 
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If you don't think so, take a hard look at the 
provisions of the legislation. 

Crux of the battle has been over high, 
rigid parities. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion has foughtt this system, under which 
agriculture’s income has steadily dwindled 
for years, under which Government has built 
up 89 billion of idle and rotting farm sur- 
pluses. 

Two years ago the Ike regime secured a 
sliding parity scale, from 75 to 90 percent. 
Now Congress has voted back inelastic parity 
props of 90 percent, in some cases rising to 
100 percent. 

It has not made this change because mem- 
bers believe top, compulsory supports are an 
answer to the serious farm problem. It 
seeks to restore fat, rigid parities as a polit- 
ical sop so agriculture can get a fast billion 
on the eve of a tough presidential campaign. 

This bill provides high parities only dur- 
ing 1956. In 1957—when the elections are 


all over—the lower, sliding parity schedules 
will be returned. : : 


What a cozening of an afflicted agricul- 
ture. What a blatant job of political trick- 
ery, Congress does not, obviously, believe 
rigid, top parities are realistic solution for 
slugged farm income. 

But it votes to restore them for an election 
year, because some farmers—not the ma- 
jority—want them. This smacks loudly of 
legislative looting, a prolix raid on the Fed- 
eral till in the Interests of political pander- 
ing. 

Expediency dictated the farm hodgepodge 
that has come out of the congressional mill. 
Expediency and political ruthlessness. 

The measure contains a $1,200,000,000 soil- 
bank provision, about which there is no con- 
troversy. It is eminently worth atrial. The 
plan would offer subsidies to farmers for re- 
tiring arable land, thus cutting down the 
pyramiding surpluses. High parities, how- 
ever, would sabotage the soil-bank by en- 
couraging more production, discouraging 
soil-banking. 

In addition, this omnibus handout in- 
cludes a dual-parity scheme which would 
raise subsidies, and two-price plans for wheat 
and rice, designed to bolster these crops to 
100-percent parity. There are other gim- 
micks, decking the bill with glittering Fed- 
eral cumshaw. 

Congressmen, we are convinced, make a 
mistake if they imagine the farmers will be 
takenin. They make a mistake if they think 
the farm vote demands parities up to the 
ceiling. The smashing Eisenhower vote in 
southern Illinois should dispel such jump 
conclusions. 

Congressmen also err if they consider this 
farm monstrosity will thrust the President 
into an acute political dilemma. 

A veto of this act would still leave time for 
speedy adoption of a more sane measure. 
Mr. Eisenhower's veto would not be over- 
ridden. It could bring from Congress a 
rational compromise which would insure the 
soil-bank program. 

If the Democratic Congress refuses to do 
anything further, both parties will suffer 
politically—not merely Republicans, Farm- 
ers will recognize the hoax contrived in this 
political bribe bill. 


Veto of this unconscionable measure is 


urged in the national welfare and in the best 
interests of agriculture. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
April 14, 1956] 
A VERY Bap BLL 

The more one reads and studies the patch- 
work farm bill passed by a politically minded 
Congress, the more cynical one becomes on 
the workings of Goyernment processes in an 
election year. 

The bill is a bald attempt to bribe the 
farmer with short-term good and long-term 
ill. 
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The Democrats in the Senate and House 
who voted overwhelmingly for it, or those 
Republicans who were wooed to it on the 
specious theory that you can't go wrong with 
bread and circuses in an election year, are 
ignoring the best interests of the farmers 
whom they allegedly would aid. 

The reason the overwhelming majority 
voted for General Eisenhower was because he 
represented integrity in America. Under 
his administration, at least a beginning has 
been made in the effort to cut down the glut 
of farm surpluses which costs the taxpayers 
huge sums, only to lie and rot in warehouses. 

Flexible price supports are an attempt to 
solve the basically wrong system whereby 
the taxpayer has to pay high taxes to sup- 
port farm subsidies (including those sur- 
pluses which so often become a complete 
waste), and then must turn about and pay 
higher prices at the grocery store when he 
buys the goods which his tax money has 
made more expensive. 

Admittedly the farmers have not shared 
as they should in the gross national prod- 
uct. But they are poorly off not actually, 
but only when compared to the wages of 
some workers and the large profits of some, 
though not by any means all, corporations, 
or to the years of phenomenal prosperity 
which could not continue. 

The best farmers, and all right-thinking 
ones, will see through the transparent scheme 
to toss them a bone just to get them past 
November 6 or to make a campaign issue for 
the Democratic Party. Even today the con- 
sensus among the stable element in the farm 
groups urges the President to veto a thor- 
oughly bad bill, which would set back farm 
progress more than the possible temporary 
relief would help him. 

The Globe-Democrat believes that the 
President will be turning his back on the ele- 
ment of character which, more than any- 
thing else, helped to elect him—integrity— 
if he signs this bad bill. We hope most sin- 
cerely that he will veto it. 


The Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a series of seven 
editorials from Wisconsin papers, com- 
menting on H. R. 12, the so-called farm 
bill. These editorials are taken from six 
different newspapers in Wisconsin and 
I believe represent the thinking of Wis- 
consin citizens on this legislation. 
[From the Marshfield (Wis.) News-Herald 

of April 10, 1956] 
THE Farm BILL 

President Eisenhower finds himself in an 
uncomfortable position with regard to the 
farm bill which has been revamped by a 
House-Senate conference committee after 
much discussion. The President has said 
that he is dissatisfied with the measure in 
its present form, while the Democratic 
chairmen of the Senate and House Agricul- 
ture Committees have insisted that it will 
be passed by both Houses on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. Jf Mr. Eisenhower decides to 
“leave it“ he will be denounced by his critics 
as opposing help for the farmer. i 

At this stage it would be impolitic for the 
President to say that he will veto the meas- 
ure if it comes to him in its present form, 
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nor can he say that he will not, if he hopes 
to see it recommitted to the conference 
committee for revision. At the moment the 
bill serves as a test of confidence—will the 
country support Congress’ claim that the bill 
is the best that can be adopted, or will it 
back the President if he vetoes it on the 
ground that it is worse than no bill at all? 

Neither political party can claim Iinfalli- 
bility in the matter, for there are Democrats 
and Republicans on both sides of the fence, 
some for rigid support prices and some 
against. Minority leader Martin has ad- 
mitted that he knows of no way to swerve 
the 21 House Republicans who disagree with 
the President on this issue. 

Headlines in Wisconsin newspapers embla- 
zon the story, but the accounts from Wash- 
ington generally fail to point out that pas- 
sage of the bill as it now stands is hardly 
worthy of the consideration of the Badger 
State’s great dairy industry. The rigid-price 
support provisions it would restore mean a 
15-percent boost in subsidies for producers 
of corn, wheat, cotton and the other basic 
but offer the Wisconsin farmer no more than 
a 2 or 3 percent increase. 

The recent Department of Agriculture de- 
cision to raise the Cheddar cheese support 
price to 34 cents will bring more money into 
the State than anything the current farm 
bill could do, and can be justified in view 
of the dairy market situation. But restora- 
tion of rigid high supports for the basics can 
only result in production of crop surpluses 
for storage in nonexistent warehouses and, 
for Wisconsin farmers, in higher milk pro- 
duction costs. 

If Wisconsin farmers could grasp the full 
picture, we believe they would flood the 
White House and Congress with protests 
against the passage of the bill Congress and 
its conference committee have brought forth. 


[From the Stevens Point (Wis.) Daily 
Journal of April 14, 1956) 


FARM MEASURE WON'T REDUCE THE SURPLUSES 


As President Eisenhower's decision is being 
awaited on the farm bill sent to him by Con- 
gress, the measure continues to be defended 
and attacked, depending upon political and 
other viewpoints. Even the major farm 
organizations are not in agreement as to its 
merits. 

The bill contains provisions opposed by 
the President, including the return to farm 
price supports at 90 percent of parity, the 
system blamed in the past for the huge farm 
surpluses. The Democratic strategy is out 
in the open. In event of a veto, the Demo- 
crats will use this as a springboard for direct 
attacks on the President in the national 
political campaign. 

The farm bill is called a disgrace and all 
bad by the Milwaukee Journal in an editorial 
declaring it is “a bald bid to buy farm votes 
by misspending $3 billion more of taxpayers’ 
money, to the ultimate harm of the farmers 
and of practically everyone else.” The edito- 
rial continued, in part: 

“The bill is a disgrace to a Congress that 
completely forgets its responsibilities in the 
mad scramble for momentary political advan- 
tage. 

“The bill is a gross steal from taxpayers 
and customers, rural as well as urban. 

“It is an insult to American farmers, in- 
dicating a belief that they are so stupid: 
that they won't see through this bag of 
tricks, and so greedy that they would sell 
their votes for a paltry price.” 

The editorial went on to say that Demo- 
crats and Republicans in Congress vied with 
each other for the “friend of the farmer 
role“ by adding larger and larger giveaways. 

The Wisconsin State Journal of Madison 
is equally critical, calling the measure a 
monstrosity. It says that so far as Wiscon- 
sin is concerned, the bill further heightens 
the discrimination shown against the datry- 
man in the Federal farm program, “Not 
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only does it restore rigid 90 percent sup- 
ports for another year to the cash grain 
crops while continuing dairy supports at 4 
lower figure; it removes the safeguard on 
soil bank acres to pave the way for still 
greater milk production on land now devoted 
to grains,” the Madison paper declares. 

Walter H. Ebling, statistician for the 
State agriculture department, commented 
that the measure will not have much effect 
on Wisconsin agriculture, at least for the 
present. Wisconsin, he pointed out, was 
most concerned with two sections of the bill, 
those dealing with dairy price supports and 
the soil bank plan. The price support mini- 
mums in the bill for milk and butterfat, 
while higher than the minimums under ex- 
isting law, are about the same as present 
supports. As to a reduction in the number 
of acres under the soil bank program, this 
would come too late for the 1956 planting 
season even if the bill is signed. 

As for the return to high, rigid prices sup- 
ports on the basic crops, not enough of these 
crops are grown in our State on a cash basis 
to make much difference in the State's 
economy, according to Ebling. 

The controversial bill leaves much to be 
desired from the standpoint of a sound na- 
tional economy for agriculture. It became 
so deeply involved in election strife as to 
lose track of numerous important consider- 
ations. Even the spending of $3 billions 
won't solve the surplus and other problems 
that exist. And surpluses may grow still 
bigger by encouraging the growing of still 
more basic crops for which there is no de- 
mand or need ,if the bill becomes law. 
[From the Shawano (Wis.) Evening Leader 

of April 14, 1956] 


Ir Deserves A VETO 


It will be a long time before a more clut- 
tered piece of legislation than the farm bill 
goes to a President for signature. 

The bill passed by the House and the Sen- 
ate and now awaiting Presidential signature 
or yeto is an election-year monstrosity which 
ill graces the Congress. 

It calls for a return to high rigid price sup- 
ports for the basic crops such as wheat, corn, 
and cotton. It provides a price-support min- 
imum of $3.25 per hundredweight for manu- 
facturing milk and 58.6 cents a pound for 
butterfat, 

The dairy minimums are higher than the 
minimums under the present law, but ac- 
cording to Wisconsin agricultural department 
statistician Walter H. Ebling, these mini- 
mums will make very little difference to the 
economy in Wisconsin. They are about the 
same as present supports. 

The heart of the bill, which calls for the 
rigid supports for the basics, will likewise 
have little beneficial effect on Wisconsin, be- 
cause the State raises only nominal quanti- 
ties of these crops. 

Representative BYRNES, Green Bay Repub- 
lican who yoted against the bill, contends 
that less than 1 percent of Wisconsin's pro- 
duction is in basic crops. He argues that it 
is unjust for the Wisconsin dairy farmer to 
remain on a flextble-support basis while the 
basic crops are placed under a 90-percent 
mandatory level. 

The House passed the farm bill 237 to 181 
and the Senate voted 50 to 35 in favor of 
passage. Voting on the bill represented fierce 
jumping of party lines and some inconsist- 
encies which probably will never be ex- 
plained. Wisconsin's Democrats in the 
House voted for the bill and were joined by 
Republican O’Konskr; all the rest of Wis- 
consin’s representation in the House is Re- 
publican and all voted against the bill; yet 
Republican Senators WIT and MCCARTHY 
voted for the bill. i 

The bill is bad enough in that it discrim- 
mates against dairying in favor of the basic 
crops; what is worse is that it faiis to pro- 
tect dairymen against the use of land taken 
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Out of other production from being put into 
to provide economical feed for cattle in 
Other areas of the country. In effect, enact- 
Ment of the bill would encourage others to 
Compete against the dairy farmer. 
Only in an election year could such a 
podge of legislation emanate from the 
. The farm bill is a flagrant at- 
tempt by election-minded politicians in Con- 
gress to curry favor for the farm vote. It 
reestablish high supports in areas 
there are already overburdening sur- 
Pluses—and high supports have been the 
Prime cause of the surpluses in the first 


The farm bill passed Congress purely be- 
Cause this is an election year. Its enactment 
Would make worse the surplus situation in 
the United States. It discriminates against 

dairy industry. It is a disgrace that poli- 
ticlans would bend so far to jam through 
such unsound legislation. 

The farm bill deserves à Presidential veto. 


[From the Marshfield (Wis.) News-Herald of 
April 14, 1956] 
Farm Boosy Trap 


Democrats leave no doubt that they think 

they have set a neat trap for President Eisen- 

in the farm bill they pushed through 

this week. They know that the 

President is convinced of the inadequacy of 

price supports, but they believe that if 

he follows his inclination to veto the measure 

Will incur the anger of farmers through- 
out the Nation. 

The President's decision will not be an 
fasy one, for much more than the farm prob- 
Jem itself is involved. Even though he re- 

that the restoration of rigid supports 

dan only aggravate that problem, he cannot 
ge the possibility that loss of the farm 
Yote could return the executive as well as 
the legislative branch to Democratic con- 

l, which would spell the end of the con- 
Structive national program his administra- 

m has been carrying on for the past 3 
Years. 

So the question that confronts Mr. Eisen- 

is whether to take a chance, for the 
Sake of principle, on ending the tenure and 
thereby wrecking the program, of his own 
administration. The choice is a hard one, 
4nd it is doubtful whether there is anyone 
in the Nation capable of advising the Presi- 
Gent of the effect a veto would have on agri- 
Cultural opinion. 

- The situation in Wisconsin serves to dem- 
onstrate the complexity of the problem, for 
in this State where the bill offers agricul- 
ture nothing, politicians and the leaders of 
some farm groups are managing to convince 
Many farmers that they would lose by a veto. 

that is true here, how much easier it must 

to build up farm support for the bill 
in States where the basic commodities, the 
beneficiaries of the bill, are the major sources 
Of agricultural income. 

Mr. Eisenhower's task, if he intends to 
stand by his convictions and veto the farm 
bill, will be to convince farmers that the 
Teturn to rigid price supports will only build 
Up new crop surpluses at public expense and 
eventually wreck the farm price structure 
Completely. Some farmers are as well aware 
ot that as he is, but the others will not 
easily be convinced that Congress has no 
Authority to repeal the natural laws of eco- 
Romics. 


{Prom the Wausau (Wis:) Daily Record- 
Herald of April 16, 1056 
A MONSTROSITY 
The farm legislation just passed by Con- 
Gress has been called a lot of things both 
good and bad, but the term which seems to 
fit it about as good as any is “monstrosity.” 
It is wildly contradictory, grossly discrimi- 
Datory and confusing to the point of chaos, 
to name but a few of the glaring faults which 


have been pointed up in debate and dis- 
cussion, 

Worst of all as far as Wisconsin is con- 
cerned is that, instead of helping Wisconsin 
dairy farmers, it would actually do them 
serious damage. 

Any piece of legislation that would have 
such a result is Indeed a monstrosity. 

Six of Wisconsin's 10 representatives, in- 
cluding Representative MELVIN R. LAIRD, of 
the State's Seventh Congressional District, 
have told just how it would harm instead of 
help Wisconsin dairy farmers in a message 
to President Eisenhower calling for a veto. 

Wisconsin farmers would gain about $14 
million from temporary increases in the milk 
support level, but they would lose $26 million 
through increased feed costs, the 6 Congress- 
men contend. And they have offered a con- 
vineing array of facts and figures to back up 
that contention. 

Gov. Walter Kohler; for similar reasons, 
vigorously opposes the measure, as do Milo 
K. Swanton, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Council of Agriculture, and Curtis 
Hatch, president of the Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation, largest farmer group in 
the State. 

Legislation that seeks to help some Ameri- 
can farmers at the heavy cost of seriously 
harming other American farmers who are 
already facing extreme difficulties—the Wis- 
consin dairy farmers—is not only poor legis- 
lation but is vicious legislation as well. The 
6 Wisconsin Congressmen who fought to pre- 
vent that monstrosity from being inflicted 
upon Wisconsin farmers are the true friends 
of Wisconsin agriculture—Representatives 
Lamp, BYRNES, Davis, SMITH, Wrrimow, and 
Van PeL_t—not the 2 Wisconsin Senators and 
4 Representatives who voted for the bin 
Senators WrLey and McCarTHy and Repre- 
sentatives O'KONSKI, ZaBLocK!, REUSS, and 
JOHNSON. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of 

April 17, 1956] 


Parm BILL Veto a GooD THING 


President Eisenhower deserves full credit 
for vetoing a thoroughly bad farm bill. He 
has given the American farmers and Ameri- 
ean people a persuasive explanation of why 
he did so, 

He has proposed an alternative program 
to bring considerable needed help to farm- 
ers this year. Some of that can be carried 
out without congressional action. The ex- 
pedited soil bank program that he urges 
would, however, require congressional ap- 
proval. -This is uncertain at best with the 
political pot boiling harder by the day and 
the farm bloc, including many Republicans, 
miffed by the Presidential veto. 

The President's alternative program is far 
from perfect, as he has tacitly admitted. 
However, it isn't as positively bad for the 
country and the farmers as the hodgepodge 
political measure that finally came from 
Congress. 

It will take time to determine what the 
ultimate effect of the veto will be—eco- 
nomic or political. That effect will differ 
according to regions and crops dnd climates, 
according to various farmers’ land, markets, 
skills and attitudes. 

Realizing those uncertainties, the Presi- 
dent has done what commonsense, his farm 
advisers and his conscience dictated rather 
than what many—but not all—of his party 
political advisers wanted. 

If he had signed the farm bill monstrosity 
under political persuasion, he certainly 
would have fallen in the estimation of many 
of his admirers. 


From the 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel, of 
April 17, 1956) 


* Farm VETO 


In vetoing the politically loaded mon- 
strosity which reached his desk in the highly 
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publicized guise of a farm bill, President 
Eisenhower again acted in the interest of 
sincere and conscientious statesmanship, 
rather than endeavoring to meet political ex- 
pediency with more political expediency. 

The veto is particularly fortunate for Wis- 
consin's dairy farmers, and therefore for the 
entire State. 

It is fortunate that 6 of this State’s alert 
Republican Congressmen discovered the hill’s 
built-in trap through which our Wisconsin 
dairy farmers would lose $12 million in 1956 
because the $14 million that they would have 
gained from temporary election year milk in- 
creases would have been offset by $26. mil- 
lion in increased feed costs. 

We congratulate these Congressmen for 
this outstanding statesmanlike service: 
BYRNES, Davis, LAIRD, SMITH, VAN Pr. and 
Wrrunow. 

For joining them in calling Mr. Eisen- 
hower's attention to this bad bill's injurious 
features which would have brought havoc 
15 our State and Nation, we also congratu- 
ate: 

Gov. Walter Kohler; Curtis Hatch, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and Milo Swanton, executive secre 
of the Wisconsin Council for Agriculture. 

All of these gentlemen have obviously 
acted in the interest of the public, not in 
the interest of trying to make political hay 
out of a very real farm problem. 


Are We Losing India? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., has just com- 
pleted a 30-day trip through the Far 
East that took him into 10 nations. His 
observations are contained in a series of 
nine articles which are deserving of the 
attention of our colleagues. The first ar- 
ticle was inserted in the Recorp of April 
16, 1956—page A3007—by our distin- 
guished colleague from Indiana, Hon. E. 
Ross Apam. The other articles appear in 
the issues of the New York Journal- 
American for April 9 through 16, 1956. 
In the second article, which follows, Mr. 
Hearst makes the following remarks on 
India: 

DANGER AnraD—ASIA: AMERICA Is Losinc Cop 
War IN INDIA, W. R. Hearst FINDS 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

1. America is losing the cold war in India 
today. 

2. That vast country, with its teeming 
millions and great undeveloped resources, is 
being turned against the United States. 

3. Communism is growing stronger there 
every day. 

I make these three statements with reluc- 
tance. 

Despite the politeness and charm shown 
me by government leaders, and the friendly 
attitude of most Indians one encounters, 
I firmly believe them to be true. 

A government which enjoys the luxury of 
neutralism, to the full, under the protection 
of America’s atomic umbrella, is allowing a 
biased press to lead the Indian people to 
mistrust and misunderstand the United 
States. 

Wulle there does not appear to be any im- 
mediate likelihood of communism gaining 
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control of India, my visit convinced me that 
the country represents the greatest long- 
range political danger spot for the United 
States in Asia, 

Huge, passive India, in effect, is awakening. 
That giant nation, with its 550 million in- 
habitants, is coming out of a slumber sed- 
atively applied by British colonialism for 
centuries. It is stirring with nationalism 
aroused by its independence from the white 
man’s colonial rule. Impatient for a better 
way of life. 

WHICH WAY WILL MASSES TURN? 


Its masses are becoming politically con- 
scious. Even its illiterate peasants sense 
almost subconsciously that they need not 
suffer the miserable poverty, disease, and 
degradation that has been their loathesome 
lot for so many years. 

The great question is which way they will 
eventually turn. Will they develop demo- 
cratically and peacefully? Or, in their eager- 
ness to get quick results, will they accept 
totalitarianism and join with Red China and 
Russia in a Communist combine that will put 
all Asia under the despotic denomination 
of a ruthless, regimented rule? 

If the former should be the case, India 
can become a bulwark of freedom in Asia 
that will help preserve world peace and con- 
tain Chinese Communist imperialism. 

If the latter happens, woe be it for the 
West. The days of the white man's suprem- 
acy as the dominant political force in the 
world will be numbered, 

What I saw and heard in India was not too 
reassuring or promising. We may still be 
able to turn the tide, but if we cannot or do 
not, we will lose India, and eventually all 
Asia with it. 

Here are some of the factors which I found 
so disturbing on my visit to India: 

There is more anti-Americanism refiected 
in the Indian press at the present time than 
in the Russian press. The tendency on the 
part of all Indian newspapers is to emphasize 
news unfavorable to America and omit news 
unfavorable to Russia and vice versa. 

During my stay in New Delhi, one Indian 
Communist newspaper was trying to con- 
vince the people that “American imperialism 
is plotting to destroy our freedom.” 

Even the son of the late Mahatma Gandhi, 
the “father’ of Indian independence, told me 
that the Communist influences are strong in 
the newspaper of which he is the editor—the 
Hindustan Times. This paper claimed re- 
cently that “the climate of peace is being sus- 
tained by Russia.” 

Other reliable sources informed us that 
Communists are scattered throughout the 
entire press of India, many of them holding 
key posts in the editorial and makeup de- 
partments. They have cells in all the uni- 
versities, and are said to almost control 
India’s merchant marine. 


PARALLEL WITH RUSSIAN POLICY 


While government officials discount the 
danger of communism in India, recent mu- 
nicipal elections in various parts of the coun- 
try have shown a strong Red trend. 

We were told that Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru called off elections scheduled 
to be held currently in Calcutta because he 
knew that, if they were held, the Commun- 
ists would win control of that city of 7 mil- 
lion people—second metropolis in the 
British commonwealth. In addition, -he 
placed the Communist leaders in Bombay 
under “preventative detention.” 

These actions are indicative of how tough 
he treats the Communists at home when they 
threaten the political dominance of his own 
Congress Party. At the same time, he is com- 
placent about international communism, 
(Shades of President Truman.) 

In fact, his foreign policy runs parallel 
with that of Russia in many ways and thus 
tends to weaken the free world's resistance to 
the spread of communism. 

He ts to the defensive alliances 
which we have developed to deter Soviet 
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and Chinese Communist aggression. He 
would like us to agree with Russia to de- 
stray our stockpiles of nuclear weapons and 
prohibit the production of new ones, al- 
though in our interview with him he showed 
clearly that he felt the H-bomb was the 
world's greatest instrument of peace. 


NEHRU's VIEWS CHANGED, TOO 


He said the terribly destructive power of 
nuclear weapons rules out world war and 
makes it impossible for one side to impose 
its system on the other. 

This, coupled with economic developments 
of the modern atomic age and the growing 
political consciousness of the people, would, 
he felt, lead to an end to the cold war 
through peaceful coexistence. The Soviet 
leaders were, in his opinion, changing their 
views on basic Marxist doctrine. - 

He, too, has changed his views because 
there was a time when he wrote that he 
shared the Lenin theory that permanent 
coexistence between the Communist and 
capitalist states was impossible. 

In “Glimpses of World History.“ Nehru 
wrote that there was a fundamental incom- 
patibility between the capitalist and Com- 
munist systems. 

“Peace between the latter two,” he added. 
“can only be temporary. It is but a truce.” 

Perhaps Nehru has changed his mind. He 
seemed to indicate he had in his talk with 
us. I certainly hope he has because in his 
autobiography we read: 

“I had long been drawn to socialism and 
communism, and Russia appealed to me 
* * * the Communict philosophy of life gave 
me comfort and hope * * * much in Soviet 
Russia I disliked, but there was no lack of 
violence in the capitalist world.” 


ANGERED BY GANDHI's FAITH 


“It was the essential freedom from dogma 
and the scientific outlook of Marxism that 
appealed to me. 

“The bolsheviks may blunder and even fail 
because of national and international rea- 
sons, and yet the Communist theory may be 
correct.” 

Even more disturbing was his criticism of 
Gandhi because of the latter's strong rell- 
gious faith. | 

“I felt angry,” Nehru wrote, “at his reli- 
gious and sentimental approach to a political 
question, and his frequent references to God 
in connection with it. He even seemed to 
suggest that God had indicated the very date 
of the fast.” 

This man is acclaimed today, especially in 
Europe, as one of the great leaders of our 
time. He is certainly one of the most con- 
troversial and enigmatic political personali- 
tles. 7 

He wields great personal influence over the 
Indian people. His friends hail him as a 
highly intelligent individual with a touch of 
genius. They credit him with holding to- 
gether by the sheer force of his character 
a nation whose caste system. sects, religious 
superstitutions, and diversified languages 
tend to tear it apart. 

Some say he is the most valuable living 
Asian to the West because he is keeping India 
from going Communist. Others say he is the 
most dangerous man in free Asia because 
he is paving the way for communism to take 
over India by measures short of war. 

MAY BLOCK COMMUNIST RULE 


His enemies accuse him of being an intel- 
lectual snob with an inferiority color com- 
plex which prejudices him against the west- 
ern white man. His youngest sister, Krishna 
Hoti Singh, predicted not long ago that he 
would become the “undesirable dictator of 
future India.” 

It is conceivable, too, that his social- 
democratic political system could turn into 
Hindu fascism or communism. Socialism 
was, of course, the first step which led on the 
one hand to fascism in Germany and Italy 
and to communism in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. 
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Somehow I felt after talking with Nehru 
that as long as he remains in a position of 
leadership, the Communists won't gain con- 
trol of India. 

He is unquestionably a passionate patriot. 

The independence which his country at- 
tained less than 10 years ago is precious to 
him, In the deep recesses of his mind 
think he is aware that communism would 
mean subjugation to Soviet imperialism. 

He enjoys personal power, and 1 think that 
one of the reasons why he plays the neu- 
tralism game is that he believes it enhances 
the prestige of his position. 

He is a bigger fish in his own pond than 
he would be swimming around with the 
SEATO nations or collaborating with thé 
collective leadership of the Kremlin. 

He is astute enough to know that while all 
are theoretically equal in the Communist 
combine, some are more equal than others. 

Whatever his faults, and he is one of thé 
most complex leaders in the world today, one 
cannot talk with him as we did without being 
impressed by his personality. 

There is a quiet charm about him. He 
speaks calmly, profoundly and with an easy: 
graceful flow of words which give the im- 
pression of sincerity. He has the fine bones 
and strong features of the high-cast€ 
Brahmins, who in the civilizations of India 
have always been the thinkers—and 
dreamers. 

While he professes to believe in, and prac” 
tices, political democracy, his economic poli- 
cies are basically socialistic. He had the 
constitution amended recently to give him 
power to nationalize industries by ordinance. 
Under the terms of the amendment, parlia- 
ment will determine the amount of compen- 
sation with no recourse to the courts. 

He seems to feel a sense of moral superl- 
ority over western democracy and commu- 
nism. He is confident that his policies can 
lead India to a “golden age.” 

If he is right, they may do so. 

If he is wrong, India like trusting Czecho- 
slovakia will be lost to communism or some 
other form of totalitarianism. © 

The gamble is great, and the stakes for the 
free world are high. 


MOUNTBATTEN ENDING TOUR * 


While we were there, Adm. Lord Louls 
Mountbatten, the last British Viceroy in 
India, and his wife were just completing ® 
swing through the country. 

A curious note was the manner in which 
the pro-Communist press treated him. 

One of the papers implied that Mount- 
batten shared Nehru's sympathy for Marx- 
ism, chara him as a “serious student 
of Marx” and describing him as one of the 
torchbearers of the new world.” ‘ 

Stating that Mountbatten “shares with our 
own Prime Minister the novelty of approach 
to current problems,” the newspaper Blitz 
eulogized him as “a man eminently qualified 
to dispel the ills which beset Great Britain.” 

Strange political bedfellows, this scion of 
British royalty and this Indian ex revolu- 
tionist. 

But then India is loaded with contradic- 
tions, 

In fact—India is a contradiction. 


Warnings From Syngman Rhee and 
Chiang Kai-shek 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the third article by Mr. Hearst 


| 
| 


1956 


in which he describes his visits with 
n Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek: 
GER Aneap—Asia: W. R. Hearst REVEALS 
Fears or Uniren Srarrs Polier 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


Two old and proven friends of the United 
States in the Far East—Syngman Rhee and 
ang Kai-shek—are eyeing American pol- 
icy in their area with a skepticism that is 
Tapidly turning to disillusion. 

It is clear to even the casual visitor that 

two old pros of war and revolution in 

e Orient share the fear that we will never 
Stand firm enough against the aggressive 

t of Communist power. 

Both nourish dreams about the future of 

ir respective countries. 

Syngman Rhee, the culmination of a 
lifetime's struggle would be the unification 
of North and South Korea under his presi- 

tial direction. 

The one burning ambition coursing 
through Chiang is to return to the Chinese 
Mainland from bis isiand base of Formosa 
and resume the rule he lost to the Com- 
Munists in 1949. 

Chiang at 69 and Rhee at 81 are realists 
enough to know that time is running out on 

of these dreams. 

In fact, Chiang thinks the next 3 years 
Will be crucial. In that period the Commu- 

could consolidate their power, see their 

program through to completion, and 
N their grip on the minds of China's 
n. 


It is customary in some American circles 
to dismiss Rhee and Chiang as two anachron- 
s who brood over lost causes and yearn 
for the outbreak of war as the only solution 
to their difficulties, . 
But anyone who has spent hours with 
discussing the problems of the world— 
48 our party did on this trip—begins to see 
t their experience has given them a pene- 
ting wisdom concerning the tactics and 
objectives of the Kremlin. 

One State Department representative put 
it this way in analyzing the motives of Syng- 
man Rhee. 

“So far as I can see,“ he sald, “Rhee has 
been as right as anyone about the Commu- 
Mist program out here. And even though 
Im against his ideas about how we should 
handle it, I always have the feeling that he 
and not the State Department may be right 
again, after all.“ 

Americans should always bear In mind that 
Much of the discontent that spurs Rhee and 

to their warlike utterances stems 

from the knowledge that the United States— 

and not little Korea or Formosa—is the num- 
one world target of the Kremlin. 


TWENTY-TWO NEW AIRFIELDS IN NORTH KOREA 


They wonder when the American people 
ure going to realize this. Rightly or wrongly, 
they have the feeling that most Americans 

Heve communism in Asia is only a distant 
threat that can be handled with trims and 
Adjustments of allied policy. 

While the Red Chinese and North Korean 
commands openly flout them, can you biame 
Syngman Rhee for thinking we're either 
stupid or spineless when he sees our contin- 
uing and precise observance of certain terms 
ot the Korean armistice? 

The North Koreans have built 22 new air- 
fields capable of handling advanced jet 
Models even though the armistice limits 
them to the construction of nonmilitary air- 
fields. 

They have blossomed forth with scores of 
new jet aircraft, although the armistice for- 
bids any increase in armaments beyond those 
5 Korea at the time it was signed in July 

53. 

And there is a cunning arrongance to their 
explanation of how they justify this bold 
Violation, 

Didn't our aerial observers notice those 
hundreds of freight cars ranged along North 
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Korean roadbeds in July 1953? Well, sir, 
those very cars contained the parts of jet 
aircraft which then were assembled into 
complete planes. ‘ 

And this with a straight face, 

The U. N. command, meanwhile, is scru- 
pulously observing the truce terms with the 
result that American ground troops and ayi- 
ators are using the obsolete equipment, July 
1953 vintage. ` 

TROOPS IN FINE MORALE SHAPE 


We are forbidden to introduce new models 
into the theater, The latest jet planes, the 
newest tanks and up-to-date infantry weap- 
ons have no place in our Korean ordnance. 

“If this keeps up we are going to have a 
museum-piece army out here,” said one 
American commander. “The funny thing is, 
when we get new personnel out here we have 
to retrain them in the old weapons. They 
have to forget all they've learned about the 
latest weapons and start learning how to 
handle weapons the Army has long since 
discarded.” 

Despite these accepted handicaps, the 
American and South Korean troops are in 
fine morale shape, fully confident that they 
ean cope with anything sent their way by 
the 700,000-strong enemy, dug in less than 
3 miles from them across the demilitarized 
zone. 

In Gen. Isaac Davis White, the last war- 
time commander of the famed Second 
Armored hell-on-wheels Division, the Allied 
command has a leader whose professional 
competence is deeply impressive. 

General White has 43,000 American troops 
under his command, most of them in two 
divisions, the seventh and the 24th. The 
bulk of his battle-line consists, however, of 
20 Republic of Korea (ROK) divisions and 10 
more divisions in reserve, all totaling about 
660,000 men. 

These have been brought to a razor-sharp 
fighting skill under an efficient American 
military training program. No one doubts 
that they would give an excellent account 
of themselves in any showdown with the 
Communists, 


PRIVILEGED SANCTUARY NO MORE 


The reported introduction of atomic can- 
non into North Korea, first revealed some 
weeks ago by Kingsbury Smith in a dispatch 
from Seoul, would tilt the military balance 
in favor of the Communists lf brought into 
play in a surprise attack. 

American and Korean observers are agreed, 
however, that the status quo will undoubt- 
edly prevail for the indefinite future in 
Korea. Use of atomic cannon, or any other 
kind of an all-out attack, would only be 
permitted by the Kremlin as part of a larger 
pattern of violence. 

The Red Chinese are on notice that no 
longer will they be granted a privileged 
sanctuary in Manchuria, if they resume hos- 
tilities. Our commanders confidently ex- 
pect to be given the green light for massive 
retaliation on Manchurian airfields, staging 
areas, and Yalu bridges should the ballon 
ever go up again. 

The drama of Korea, with its memories 
of the heartbreak and of the treasure, and 
the blood left there by 33,000 American 
dead—the total American casualty list 
reached 140,000—is so absorbing that one is 
inclined to forget there are other phases of 
tremendous importance to the country's 
future. 

The economic problem is shattering. A 
Nation which endured a $5 billion beating 
in 3 years of war received wounds that will 
take a long time in healing—and then the 
scar tissue will be vulnerable for decades 
to come. 

INFANT MORTALITY DECREASED 

Inflation is a constant fightmare and 
the economy is running at a huge deficit. 
Korea's intelligent, hard-working farmers ex- 
tract an ample rice crop from the land each 
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year, with a surplus that could be exported. 

But even here the picture fs not pretty. 
The population growth is now encroaching 
on the rice supply—because- American in- 
sistence on our medical standards has de- 
creased infant mortality and added an aver- 
age of 7 years to the Korean's normal life 
standard. 

Even those who admire Dr. Rhee most 
highly concede that he has little grasp of 
modern economics. This drives his American 
financial advisors to despair at times. 

“Once we had him persuaded that he ought 
to increase certain taxes,” said an Amer- 
ican economist. The old man agreed, the 
bill was passed into law, and he signed it. 
Next thing we knew, about a week later, he 
said the law wasn't going to be enforced.” 

What is the situation on Formosa, as 
Chiang Kai-shek and his gracious, American- 
educated wife watt hopefully for their hour 
to strike? 

Much more impressive than it was 5 years 
ago, according to Frank Conniff, who spent 
some time on the island in 1951 on his way 
home from the Korean war. 

There's a stability evident now that was 
lacking then,“ he says, “The trouble between 
Chiang's forces and the native Taiwanese 
seems to have worked itself out. And the 
growth of Chiang’s military potential also 
is striking. 


ODDS HEAVY AGAINST CHIANG 


“Before coming here on this visit, I thought 
Peiping's blasts at Chiang were mostly propa- 
ganda noises for home consumption. But 
after talking with our people here, I'm con- 
vinced that Mao must give Formosa a No. 1 
priority rating. He must do something 
sooner or later to take it out.” 

Americans should engrave two little names 
on their minds right now, because they couid 
eventually spell war or peace for the Formosa 
area, for the Far East, and even for the whole 
world. 

‘They are: Quemoy and Matsu. 

Small islands lying off the mainland, they 
are now garrisoned by some of Chiang's 
crack troops. He will fight there des- 
perately—and wait for United States armed 
might to come to his aid. 

It is breaching no confidence to say that 
high-ranking Americans in this area believe 
we must take every step—no matter what 
it entails in the way of land, sea, and air 
power—to insure that Chiang is not thrown 
off either Quemoy or Matsu, 

“It's all over out here if we let him take 
a licking,” runs the general consensus. 

They further believe that a warning of 
our intentions would have a strong deter- 
rent impact on Peiping. The feeling there is 
that Moscow is as unwilling as Washington 
to let general war erupt over the two Chi- 
nese islands. 

However, they are willing to leave the ul- 
timate decision up to President Eisenhower, 
where it now resides, in the belief that Ike 
will understand the psychological as well as 
the strategic importance of the islands. 


ONE ENDURING GRIEVANCE 


Lying a few miles off the ports of Amoy 
and Foochow, these islands are nicely placed 
to block the coastal flow of Chinese trade. 
The gates to Southeast Asia would be pried 
wide open if they fell into Communist hands. 

On Formosa itself, Chiang and his admin- 
istrators have embarked on a comprehensive 
program to make the bastion a “model prov- 
ince.” Corruption has been largely elimi- 
nated, according to both pro- and anti- 
Chiang sources. 

Can Chlang's army ever fight its way back 
to the mainland? 

The odds are heavily against it, of course, 
but the dream of returning home sparks the 
morale and fires the imagination of officers 
and men alike. 

Chiang has taken steps to reduce the aver- 
age age of his troops by Incorporating Tal- 
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wanese recruits into the ranks. An American 
management survey team found soldiers as 
old as 70 in the Nationalist ranks. 

Weeding the oldsters out is quite a prob- 
lem, because places must be found for them 
in private life. The Nationalists’ high com- 
mand denies that Chlang's army is “aging” 
and asserts that these new steps will bring 
its fighting competence to its highest pitch. 

Tough and energetic as he nears three 
score and ten, Chiang looks eagerly into the 
future, although he is human enough to 
now and then mull over the mistakes of the 


past. 

Like Syngman Rhee, he nurses one endur- 
ing grievance toward the United States that 
time cannot mellow: The conviction that he 
could have stopped the Communists had our 
policy not favored a soft approach toward 
the “agrarian reformers” of the late 1940's. 

The white paper issued by the State 
Department in 1949 is a living, loathsome 
memory that corrodes his moments of reflec- 
tion. In Chiang’s defense, it must be said 
that the white paper has been exposed in 
the light of later knowledge as a tissue of 
distortions if not downright fabrications. 

There they are: Two strong-willed, firm- 
convictioned anti-Communists Chiang Kali- 
shek and Syngman Rhee. 

Good friends of America, if doubting ones. 

And good allies in a showdown, 


The Philippines Need Our Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
following article, the fourth of a series, 
Mr. Hearst discusses his visit with Presi- 
dent Ramon Magsaysay, of the Philip- 
pines. 

DANGER AHEAD—ASIA: PHILIPPINES HAILED sy 
Hearst as ALLY 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

America’s most dependable and valuable 
ally in Asia today is the Philippines and its 
inspiring leader, President Ramon Magsay- 
Say. 
Our visit to Manlla and our long talks with 
the 48-year-old chief executive of the Philip- 
pine Government were the most encouraging 
experiences of our entire trip. 

Not only do the Philippines constitute the 
strategic backbone of our defensive system 
in the Pacific, but they represent a bright 
beacon of democracy whose rays can, if we 
give adequate help, show the dubious and 
even the lost nations of the Orient the way 
to freedom. 

This man Magsaysay and his country could 
be the keys to the problem of how to save 
Asia from communism. 

He was in many ways the most impressive 
personality we met on this fact-finding mis- 
sion which took us literally around the world 
in our quest for information. 


IDOLIZED FOR COURAGE AND HONESTY 


A man idolized by his people for his cour- 
age, honesty and devotion to their welfare; 
a man who heroically led guerrilla forces 
on our side during the Japanese occupation; 
who crushed communism in the Philippines 
after the war, and who is dedicated to the 
western concept of democracy, President 
Magsaysay could provide the inspirational 
bette that the free world needs in Asia 

ay. 
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One of the greatest difficulties confronting 
us in the struggie with communism in the 
Far East is the tendency of the Asiatics to 
suspect our motives and associate us with 
Western colonialism. We are big and rich 
and white, and we hail from the West. All 
of which revives painful, even hateful, mem- 
ories of exploitation and serflike inferior 
treatment by British, French and Dutch 
colonialism, 

That we believe all men are born equal 
regardless of race, color or creed; that we 
believe in equality of opportunity for the 
individual and are not bent on imposing our 
will for the sake of exploitation are factors 
most of the Asiatics find difficult to com- 
prehend. And, of course, Communist prop- 
aganda does its best to convince them we 
are not sincere; that what we are really trying 
to do is replace the British and French as 
exploiters. 

Even the French think we are trying to 
take over Indochina from them, President 
Magsaysay told us of a conversation with 
a French officer from Vietnam who said he 
was convinced that was America’s aim, and 
asked if the Philippines’ leader was not con- 
cerned that the United States would use its 
military and economic aid program as an in- 
strument to regain control of the country. 

“I told him I was not at all concerned 
about any such thing happening. I told 
him I knew Americans and what they stood 
for. I told him, as I have told others, that 
Iam pro-American and proud of it. America 
gave my country its independence, and has 
helped us develop our democracy.” 

The President also related an incident with 
an Indonesian dignitary who was visiting 
the Philippines. 

“He, too, felt we were again becoming sub- 
ject people because of the presence of Amer- 
ican military forces in the islands,” President 
Magsaysay added. “I took him to the train- 
ing grounds where American and Filipino 
forces were holding combined exercises. He 
was astonished to see Filipino officers giving 
commands to American soldiers.” 

These are examples of the service that 

President Magsaysay can render in convinc- 
ing his fellow Asians to trust America. If 
we help him improve the living conditions 
of his people and make the Philippines a 
prosperous and happy nation, he can, I am 
convinced, accomplish wonders for us in 
Asia. 
He is the man who should be our spokes- 
man out there. He can talk to the Asiatics 
as an Asian, and they will listen to him with 
much less skepticism than they listen to our 
Voice of America. 

And fortunately for us he is eager to be our 
champion. He has, in fact, proved to be our 
best friend in Asia. Unlike some of the 
European leaders on whose countries we have 
spent so much of the taxpayers’ money, Pres- 
ident Magsaysay has no reservations nor 
hesitation about his support for American 
policy. He has faith in America and he 
wants to spread in Asia the gospel of our 
democratic way of life. 

The United States should give him all pos- 
sible help and encouragement to do so. 

We should urge him to tour the free na- 
tions of the Far East, dispelling the dis- 
beliefs; telling them the truth about us and 
about our conception of democracy; about 
how we gave the Philippines their inde- 
pendence and how we are helping them re- 
main free. And also telling them the truth 
about communism, and why united action is 
necessary to resist it. 

This man is the most important pro- 
American leader in Asia today and we should 
gratefully accept the services he is willing 
to render to us and to the free world. 


GET REAL VALUE IN FRIENDSHIP 


It is from him and his country that we get 
real value in terms of loyalty and friend- 
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ship for our foreign-aid funds. We will not 
have to spend nearly $150,000 in the Philip- 
pines during the coming 12 months to dis- 
courage neutralism, as I noted with astonish- 
ment our Government feels we should spend 
in Britain for that purpose, Nor will w® 
be confronted with the same wavering at- 
titude that the present French Government 
is showing in respect to a united allied front 
against communism. : 

We should by all means divert some of 
the funds. we give to ungrateful allies and 
unreliable neutrals and place it in the Philip- 
pines, where we know it will be apprecia 
and will help a loyal ally develop into % 
bastion of freedom in the Far East. 

By helping President Magsaysay make his 
country prosperous and self-supporting, we 
should show that it pays to be a genuine 
friend of Uncle Sam. That would, I believe, 
encourage other Asian nations to become our 
friends, and few really are today. 

President Magsaysay needs help, and needs 
it badly. In the face of strong opposition 
from the sugar bloc, themselves wealthy 
landowners, and other vested interests, he is 
carrying out a peaceful social revolution in 
the Philippines, designed fo lift to a decent 
level living standards of the people, to edu- 
cate them, and to suppress a system of explol- 
tation that dates back to the feudal days of 
the Spanish conquest. = 

In answer to one of our questions, the 
President said: 

“Our major economic problems are those of 
developing expanded production, and of di- 
versifying that production to relieve us of 
dependence upon a few major crops which 
are at the mercy of world market competi- 
tion. 

“Since our living standards are somewhat 
higher than those of some competing pro- 
ducers, we need industrialization which will 
add to the value of our present product and 
enable us to compete more favorably in world 
trade. 

All this requires capital investment which 
is beyond our own means. At the same time, 
the longer we defer this expansion of our 
economy, the more difficult it becomes to 
maintain even our present low standards of 
living. 

“All of our economic problems are related 
to each other. An accelerated village road 
program is one of the most important. Such 
roads not only open new areas to cultivation 
but give the farmer in those areas freer 
access to markets, thus stimulating his de- 
sire to increase production. 

“At the same time, the products he needs 
from other areas reach him at lower cost. 
But most important, perhaps, is the fact that 
such extension of communications would 
permit us to bring the benefits of democratic 
government to vast numbers of our people 
who for too long have been isolated from 
those benefits.” 

SETBACKS IN ECONOMIC FIELD 


“The United States has already been of 
considerable help to us in developing our 
economy. Unfortunately, however, setbacks 
beyond our control have kept adverse eco- 
nomic influences ahead of the improvements 
which have been registered. 

“However, our problems are known to the 
United States Government and only they 
can determine the degree to which they wish 
Doarp us solve them.” 

at degree amounts to approximatel 

$139 million for 1956, e e to our ome 
cials in Manila. President Magsaysay said 
he needed $200 million. I am sure that any 
of my readers who visited the Philippines 
and talked to this man as we did, would agree 
with us that we ought to give him the addi- 
tional $61 million and more to build those 
roads and expand those industries, and even 
if we have to deprive some of our doubtful 
allies or namby-pamby neutrals of a little of 
what they are trying to get out of us. 


1956 


If we Wo not help President Magsaysay 
succeed in his efforts to improve the lot of 
his people, I am certain communism will 
Taise its head in the Philippines and we may 
lose our strongest line of defense in the Far 
East. If we should lose the Philippines, our 
military experts say we would have to pull 
back our front line of defense in the Pacific 
to Australia, Alaska, and Hawali. Asia, un- 
der such circumstances, would be lost to the 
free world. 

During the few days we spent as the guests 
of the President and his beautiful and 
charming wife at Malacanan Palace, formerly 
the residence of the Spanish viceroys who 
ruled the Philippines for almost four cen- 
turies, he told us some fascinating stories of 
his fight against the Huk Communists move- 
ment and his efforts to wipe out corruption in 
the nation’s bureaucracy. 

I particularly remember one evening when 
We sat around a table on the terrace of the 
palace, my brother Randolph, Frank Conniff, 
my editorial assistant, and Kingsbury Smith, 
the general manager of International News 
Service, were also present. — 

The President, attired in white, sat with 
the upright bearing of a military man, and 
yet there was no stiffness nor formality about 
him. What impressed us deeply was the vi- 
tality of the man. He seemed to exude ener- 
gy. It was reflected in the gesticulating 
movement of his hands and the twitching of 
his body when he was em a point, 

He related how a Communist plot to assas- 
sinate him in 1950 failed because the trigger- 
man’s jeep broke down and the Huk com- 
mander in Manila became so impressed with 
his defense of democracy that he gave him 
the names of all the Red leaders. 

“Shortly after I became national defense 
minister,” he said, “I was informed that the 
Huk commander in Manila wanted a secret 
meeting with me. He sent word that I must 
come alone. My wife tried to dissuade me, 
but I decided to go. 

“I was driven by my aide de camp to a 
house in an isolated district of Manila. He 
waited in the car while I went in. The Huk 
commander was alone. He started out by 
telling me the Communists were going to 
win, and urged me to join the movement. 
I told him why I was opposed to communism 
and why I believed in democracy. He 
seemed to be impressed and when we finally 
broke up, it was agreed that we would meet 
again. We did and eventually I won him 
over. 

“I asked him to give me the names of the 
Huk politburo members in Manila. He told 
me that an old lady with a basket of vege- 
tables on one arm and a basket of meat on 
the other would call at various houses in 
Manila. He told me where she lived and 
said if I had her followed I would discover 
the identity and the whereabouts of the 
Communist leaders. I did, and thanks to 
him, we rounded them all up. 

“He later told me that he had been in- 
structed to kill me the night of our first 
meeting, but the ‘triggerman' who was to 
shoot me failed to turn up because his jeep 
broke down. It was that delay which led to 
our long talk.“ 

The President's aide-de-camp, a handsome 
young major, told us that he was sitting at 
the wheel of the car with a submachine gun 
in his lap and had the triggerman arrived, 
he would have shot him. 

President Magsaysay said he had suc- 
ceeded in crushing the Huk movement not 
simply because of superior military force but 
because he had won the people away from 
them. 

“I found out what the people needed, 
mostly lard and other food, and I provided it. 
I did everything I could to help them and I 
won their confidence. At first the peasants 
had refused to cooperate in revealing the 
whereabouts of the Communists. They gave 
them food and shelter, but when they realized 
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that our cause was the right one, they ceased 
protecting the Huks. 

“Now the people have faith in me, and I 
must keep faith with them, that is why I 
am determined to wipe out corruption. If 
the people think I am permitting it, they will 
lose confidence in me.“ 

In the opinion of American observers in 
Manila, the President is making an honest 
effort to rid the country of corruption, which 
fiourished in the past. 

He spoke to us with bitterness and painful 
disappointment of the officials, even cabinet 
members, he has had to dismiss because they 
resorted to graft. 

“On one occasion I was informed that a 
large quantity of rice had spoiled and must 
be sold to Japan at reduced prices. 

“I was suspicious and refused to approve 
the order submitted to me. Instead, I went 
to the warehouse where the rice was stored 
and slit open sacks at random, The rice 
was perfectly good. Of course, I fired the 
official chiefly responsible. Since then, he 
has been assailing my administration. But 
people believe me, not him.” 

That is Magsaysay, a man of strong char- 
acter and courage. A man of the people. He 
can be our most effective answer to the Com- 
munist-lnspired suspicion that the United 
States has colonial aspirations in Asia. 


Communist Threat in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


2 or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the fifth article in the series 
by Mr. Hearst, in which he makes the 
following observations on Japan: 
DANGER AHEAD—ASIA: Hearst CALLS JAPAN 

UNENTHUSIASTIC ALLY 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


A future clouded with uncertainties con- 
fronts the free world in Japan today. 

That became clear to our party during the 
5 days we spent in Tokyo in the course of 
our Asian trip. 

The Japanese people are not enthusiastic 
allies of the United States, despite the lenient 
post-war treatment accorded them and the 
vast sums of money we have spent to revive 
and maintain the Japanese economy. 

We have some loyal friends in high and 
infiuential positions in Japan and they seem 
genuinely dedicated to our concept of de- 
moeracy. As individuals, the Japanese are 
traditionally gracious to visitors. 

But there are some very disturbing aspects 
to this Japanese situation. 

The spirit of neutralism and pacifism ap- 
pears to be strong in Japan today and it is 
growing. 

Of even more serious concern, the threat of 
communism has not, as Gen. Douglas Mac- 


“Arthur thought back in 1949, ceased to be 


a major issue in Japanese life. 

While leftwing elements numerically are 
not strong in Japanese politics, leftist infu- 
ence in intellectual and education fields is 
definite and active. 

The leftist influence in labor is widespread 
although it is sometimes difficult to dif- 
ferentiate between homegrown leftist and 
Soviet-line Communists. Communists are 
active in labor. 

The Japanese labor movement is heavily 
on the Socialist side. Sohyo, which is the 
most powerful union, has a political com- 
plexlon ranging from Marxist-Socialist to 
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Soviet-Communist; it includes more mod- 
erate elements but they are definitely in a 
minority. 

Of Sohyo’s 3 million members, approxi- 
mately 2 million are civil servants and thus 
in what we could call “sensitive” positions 
to make trouble. 


COMMUNISM REMAINS A DANGEROUS ASPECT 


Furthermore, what we learned during our 
stay in Japan about the extent to which the 
Communists have infiltrated the educational 
system of the country convinced us that 
communism is at present an important, and 
for us, dangerous aspect of Japanese life. 

The Japanese Teacher's Union, with a 
membership of 600,000 reaching every corner 
of Japan, is under strong Communist influ- 
ence. Government officials concede that its 
membership includes 300 Communist Party 
members, the hard core of the militant 
leftists. 

Some informed Japanese observers in 
Tokyo believe the JTU constitutes the back- 
bone of the Communist movement in the 
country because it dominates the Parent- 
Teachers Association, with a membership of 
30 million. 

Not only parents but children have been 
assessed by these two organizations. There 
is no reliable information as to how the 
money collected was spent, but it is com- 
monly believed that a good deal of it went 
to finance Japanese Communist Party activi- 
ties. 

The JTU provides the Communists with a 
golden opportunity to influence the minds 
of Japanese youth. 

Schoolchildren are used by the JTU to 
spearhead demontrations (which have an 
anti-American implication) against military 
bases. The children on occasion have been 
incited to lie down in mass groups on air- 
fields in order to obstruct the construction 
of runways required for our strategic 
bom 


— 


BASES IN JAPAN MAIN DETERRENTS 


Since our bases in Japan are one of the 
main deterrents to Communist military ag- 
gression against the free world, this sort of 
thing is a matter of grave concern. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Japanese Communist Party, through various 
leftwing organizations under its influence, 
is making headway in its efforts to sway 
the minds of Japanese youth against the 
United States and toward Soclalist-Com- 
munist ideologies. 

A top official of the Government's public 
safety investigation board (Japan's FBI) 
said: 8 

There is no doubt the Communists are 
making strong efforts to indoctrinate Jap- 
anese youth, but it is dimult to pin these 
efforts down aside from specific incidents 
that have been exposed." 

He recalled the so-called school diary case 
in Yamaguchi Prefecture where leftwing 
teachers of an elementary school were found 
to have prepared a “pupil's diary” for class- 
room instruction in which incidents were 
fabricated to demonstrate the benefits of 
socialism and the evils of capitalism. 

In another school the teachers instructed 
students to write essays with a hate-Amer- 
ica theme, 

Tamotsu Murayama, a member of the 
board of directors, National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of Japan and vice president of 
the Tokyo Boy Scout Council, said the JTU 
was organized originally during the early 
days of the occupation under Communist 
sponsorship, with the aim of revamping 
school textbooks toward a Socialist slant. 

He further said that when Madame Li 
Tehchuan, president of the Communist 
Chinese Red Cross, visited Japan early this 
year, she carried a message to the JTU call- 
ing on them to engage in more militant 
tactics to indoctrinate Japanese youth in 
socialistic principles. 


\ 
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DIFFICULT FOR SCOUTS TO FIND FACILITIES 


In an effort to undermine the Boy Scout 
movement in Japan because it is considered 
American influenced, the JTU makes it difi- 
cult for scout troops to obtain the use of 
school auditoriums, playgrounds, and class- 
rooms for their meetings. 

In addition to this Communist and left- 
wing influence in the elementary schools of 
Japan, the universities, we were told, are 
centers of Red infection. Long before the 
war, many university professors were fasci- 
nated by Marxism and while some of them 
have seen the light, far too many apparently 
remain affected by its doctrine. 

Thus, the Communist foothold in Japan's 
educational system is a major reason why 
we should be deeply concerned over the neu- 
tralist and pacifist sentiments in that 
country. 

Sweden and Switzerland pursue a policy 
of neutrality in world affairs, but there is 
no danger of them going Communist. The 
same could not be said for Japan if that 
country was left entirely on its own. I am 
not saying it would go Communist over- 


night, but the danger that it might eventu- 


ally be brought under Communist domina- 
tion is inherent in the present trend of 
events. 

If Russia's resources and China's man- 
power could be integrated with Japan's in- 
dustrial potential, the enormity of the threat 
to the free world would be staggering. 

If Japan did not go Communist, it could 
go back to fascism. 

JAPAN LENDS SELF TO TOTALITARIANISM 


Japan has conserved a society which in 
some respects lends itself to totalitarianism 
of the right or left, and the future trend, 
I think, would be more likely left. 

It is based on the theory that a superior 
or more powerful authority tells you what 
todo. Three centuries of regimentation be- 
fore the end of the last war conditioned the 
Japanese people to discipline, hard work, 
and self-sacrifice—all good Ingredients for 
communism or facism. Even the religion, 
Shintoism, involves a strong degree of rever- 
ence for the state. 

‘The Western concept of democracy which 
we sought to impose on Japan during the 
occupation does not yet appear to have taken 
deep roots, though the Japanese women seem 
to enjoy the right to vote which we gave 
them, If political freedom lasts, they may 
nurse Japanese democracy into a strong and 
healthy state. 

Neutralism, however, could mean the end 
of democracy in Japan. 

We found several reasons for the neu- 
tralist sentiment. One, the reluctance of 
the Japanese to rearm, and especially to be 
an advance base for American airpower in 
the Orient. The Japanese fear that if there 
should be war between the United States and 
Russia, they would quickly be subjected to 
atomic bombing—this time by the Soviets. 
They are the only nation in the world to 
have had a taste of atomic bombs and they 
want no more of it. 

TRADE WITH CHINA HOLDS ATTRACTION 

Another reason is the attraction which the 
possibility of complete freedom to trade with 
Red China holds for Japanese business. 
China was one of Japan's biggest markets 
before the war and the offer of expanded 
trade that Peiping keeps dangling before the 
Japanese today is a powerful temptation, 
though some of our Far Eastern experts 
think it is a deceptive mirage. 

Japan found lucrative markets in China 
before the war because that country was un- 
developed. In fact, Japan owed its power 
and glory to the weakness of China. Today 
China is being industrialized and collec- 
tivized by the Chinese Communists, and 
Western economic observers believe that 
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Chinese trade would hold no really important 
prospects for Japan, except as a minor pal- 
liative. 

A further reason for the neutralist senti- 
ment is that the Japanese intellectuals think 
Japan could act as a bridge betwen East and 
West. The French want to play the same 
role. So does India. 

What I think we want from these nations 
that we have done so much to help is a 
united front with us in our resistance to the 
Communist threat. Unity is the firmest 
foundation for any bridge over which to deal 
with Communist China and Soviet Russia. 

Suppose we said we wanted to be the bridge 
between Russia and the rest of the world. 
Stalin indicated on more than one occasion 
that he would have been prepared to make a 
deal with us_at the expense of other coun- 
tries. I don't doubt that his successors 
would be disposed to do likewise. 


ONE WAY OF GETTING A UNITED GERMANY 


We might even get a united Germany in 
Europe if we agreed to turn Japan over to the 
Communist world. How, I wonder, would 
the Japanese neutralists like that? 

One cannot, of course, blame the Japanese 
people entirely for the neutralist and pacifist 
sentiment that seems to pervade the coun- 
try. In the first place, we encouraged them 
at the end of the last war to think it was 
wicked to have anything to do with arms, 
even for defensive purposes. Under General 
MacArthur's guidance, the Japanese people 
renounced war forever and pledged them- 
selves in their constitution never to main- 
tain land, sea, or air forces. 

A few years later we told them they must 
rearm to help defend themselves and protect 
the free world from the danger of Com- 
munist aggression. 

The people can be excused for being some- 
what confused. But the leadership of Japan 
cannot be excused for failing to see to it that 
the reasons for our policy are not made 
clearer to the people. 

There is official grumbling about the pres- 
ence of our military forces in Japan. There 
is grumbling because we do not let Japan 
have a free hand in trade with Red China. 
There is grumbling because we want Japan to 
maintain a strong, common front with us 
against communism. 

They should stop and think for a moment 
how Japan would have treated the United 
States if the Japanese had won the war and 
then found themselves in the same type of 
struggle with international communism that 
confronts us. 


WOULD THEY TOLERATE NEUTRALISM FOR US? 


Would they have tolerated neutralism on 
our part? Would they have accepted grum- 
bling over the bases they felt it necessary to 
maintain on our soil in order to protect us 
us well as themselves? Would they have 
poured billions of yen into our country to 
try to put us back on our feet economically? 
Would they, under the circumstances have 
even risked granting us sovereignty? I hope 
my Japanese friends will ponder those ques- 
tions, 

I told them in Tokyo that the American 
people genuinely want to be friends with 
the people of Japan. I believe that if the 
Japanese people were told the truth about 
our motives, they would want to remain 
friends with us and help us preserve their 
democracy and safeguard the free world. 

The Japanese are a determined, courageous 
and hardworking race. They could, I think, 
be strong allies and good friends if what we 
stand for and what we are trying to do was 
fully and frequently explained to them. It 
is up to the leadership of Japan to do so. 
It is not being done today. 

Japan depends on our aid to save it from 
economic chaos. It looks to us to help it 
become the industrial base for the economic 
development of southeast Asia. As long as 
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Soviet and Chinese communism remains 
dedicated to the destruction of Western de- 
mocracy, we need Japan as an ally. 


ECONOMY OF COUNTRY APPALLINGLY UNSOUND 


Under these circumstances, Japan is in no 
position to talk about neutralism. The Jap- 
anese should be helping us and we should be 
helping them. 

The economy of the country is appallingly 
unsound. The war cost Japan 52 percent of 
her territory. In an area smaller than the 
State of Texas, there are approximately 90 
million industrious people, and the popula- 
tion Increases another million every year. 
Only 16 percent of her mountainous islands 
are arable. 

To maintain its living standard, Japan 
needs more food and more industrial raw 
materials. She also needs to modernize her 
export industries and find new markets. 

The logical area in the Far East for the 
expansion of Japanese trade is southeast 
Asia. 

The free nations of southeast Asia are 
desperately in need of the goods and techni- 
cal services Japan can render to help im- 
prove living standards for the people, and 
thus make them less vulnerable to com- 
munism. They can supply Japan with the 
raw materials and other commodities’ the 
Japanese must import. 

Use of Japan as the industrial base for the 
economic development of southeast Asia 
should be part of a sound long-range pro- 
gram. It would require financing by the 
United States, either private or govern- 
mental, or a combination of both. 

I think it would be in America’s interests 
to back such a program, but in return for our 
assistance, we should have satisfactory as- 
surances that the Governments of the coun- 
tries concerned are going to stand firm with 
us against the Communist threat; are going 
to keep their people adequately informed as 
to why it is necessary to maintain a united 
free world front, and, above all, are going 
to see to it that their people arg told the 
truth about our motives, 

Under such a program, Sain could pros- 
per, could be a good friend of the United 
States, and could constitute a bastion of 
freedom in the Far East, 


South Vietnam and Pakistan Rely on Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
sixth article, which follows, Mr. Hearst 
describes the report on South Vietnam 
and Pakistan, made by the members of 
his fact-finding party, who toured these 
two countries. 

DANGER AHEAD—ASIA: SOUTH VIETNAM AND 
PAKISTAN BOLDLY SUPPORT AMERICA, HEARST 
Rerorts—New DEMOCRACIES ACCEPT Risk 
THat We MEAN WHAT WE Say 

(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

While Kingsury Smith, my wife, Austine, 
and I visited Bangkok for talks with Thai- 
land leaders and American and British diplo- 
matic representatives there, my brother 
Randolph and Frank Conniff veered off on 
an independent mission to South Vietnam 
and Pakistan. 

Here, in essence, is their report of mst, 
they learned and observed. 

South Vietnam and Pakistan are -two 
rugged sentinels of hope projected against 
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the darkening panorama of Communist- 
haunted Asia. 

While bigger and edgler countries seek pro- 
tection behind the cloak of neutralism, these 
emerging democracies boldly proclaim their 
faith and confidence in the United States. 

They are accepting the risk that America 
Means what it says when it encourages 
Smaller nations to reject communism and 
Stand with the free world. 

Their leadere have an invigorating con- 
tempt for the lofty stuffiness of Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru of India. They equip 
about our tendency to be impressed by Asian 
statesmen mouthing stale pacifist platitudes. 


VIETNAM DOESN'T PLAN TO GIVE IN 


Between the two, they may provide an 
Impetus to freedom’s cause in 1956 that will 
give the Kremiin more heartburn than 
developments in any other controversial 
area. 

Originally scheduled to lie down and die 
next July under the rigged elections promul- 
gated at Geneva 2 years ago, little Vietnam 
is not going to do anything of the sort. 

Come July and the government of Ngo 
Dinh Diem will assume a posture of defiance 
against Communist Vietnam, Red China, 
Great Britain, France, and other signatories 
of the Geneva accords. 

The Vietnamese will st-'ke this pose de- 
Spite the fact that the armies of Ho Chi 
Minth in the north, double theirs in size and 
equipment, could probably implement the 
Geneva agreements by force if precipitated 
into action with Kremlin permission. 

But South Vietnam did not sign the ac- 
cords and neither did the United States. 
Therein lies the bare framework of a mighty 
drama that may confront the Eisenhower 


Administration with a real tough decision 


in this election-year summer. - 


VIETNAMESE COACHED CAREFULLY BY UNITED 
STATES 


Not to mention the soul-testing question 
it could pose for the American people, some- 
what complacent in an era of peace and 
prosperity. 

America, be It remembered, showed very 
little urge to rush into Indochina with its 
Manpower when French colonialism was 
breathing its last in the spring of 1954. 

But the Vietnamese Republic today is a 
Native government, cautiously coached by 
the United States, and slowly shedding the 
last remnants of French colonialism as it 
would a dirty, threadbare old coat. 

The question they ask is, would America, 
Which looked the other way as Dien Bien Phu 


forces of aggressive communism? 

It's something for Americans to ponder. 
And the Kremlin, too. Because the endur- 
ing factor that could touch off a shooting 
War out here is the Communist tendency 
to miscalculate United States reaction. 

Despite the ominous possibilities, the feel- 
ing is general that the crisis which is sched- 
uled to come this summer will pass away as 
Ho Chi Minn ambitions prove expendable 
to the Kremlin's grand design. 

SOUTH VIETNAM MOLDED INTO VIABLE CONCERN 

This leak in prestige—and it will definitely 
be a setback for Asian communism—may 


quiver before Red expansion. 
of South. Vietnam 
happen? 

How has a partitioned country written-off 
as lost to freedom as recently as one year 
ago bounced back to a position of virility? 

The story is largely written in the ascetic 
personality ‘of Ngo Dinh Diem, a man of 
stubborn convictions all dedicated to the 
28 that South Vietnam will remain 

ree. 

He has molded his country Into a viable 
concern, introduced constitutional govern- 
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ment, whipped the religious sect armies, and 
defied the French relics who sought to sab- 
otage and thwart him. 

He is a blocky little bachelor of 55, an in- 
trovert who hopes to end his days commun- 
ing with his God in a Catholic monastery. 

He has checked his religious aspirations 
for the time being and turned the whole 
force of a remarkable intellect to the task 
of rebuilding Vietnam. 


NATIVES DISPLAY CONTEMPT ron PRENCH 


The French hierarchs said, openly and 
loudly, that it couldn't be done. So did a 
few Americans, notably Gen. J. Lawton Col- 
lins, former Chief of Staff. The French 
made no secret—and the last handful main- 
tain the attitude—that they are rooting for 
Diem's downfall. 

In fact, the hatred between the French and 
Vietnamese reaches an intensity that makes 
the old English-Irish emotion a love idyll 
in comparison. 

Connoisseurs should appreciate this in- 
stance of how the natives showed a massive 
contempt for their departing overlords: The 
signs on French-named streets in Saigon— 
Rue de Gaulle, Rue de Lattre, etc.—were 
promptly torn down and replaced with Viet- 
namese titles. 

There was one bizarre switch: A street 
originally carrying a Vietnamese name was 
renamed Rue de Pasteur. 

The meaning was plain. The Vietnamese 
were saying that at least one Frenchman had 
contributed something to humanity. 

Can the Vietnam armed forces be built up 
to a combat efficiency capable of stemming 
a Communist assault? 

Members of the United States military 
assistance group in Saigon are confident 
they can be, (1) if given enough time, and 
(2) if the United States Government will 
shed the agonizing timidity that keeps our 
training program under wraps. 

TRAINING MISSION AT REDUCED STRENGTH 


* The Government’s shyness manifests itself 
out here in a particularly craven form. We 
were not parties to the Geneva accords, al- 
though we did agree not to do anything to 
frustrate their operation. 

Under this grudging consent to go along, 
we are keeping our training mission of men 
and officers at one-third the strength experts 
estimate is needed to really do a job. 

This because the Geneva Pact stipulates 
that armed strength in either end of Vietnam 
cannot be Increased beyond that present as 
of June 30, 1954. 

So we are pouring hundreds of millions of 
dollars into South Vietnam to rehabilitate ite 
economy and military establishment—and 
refusing to O. K. the use of several hundred 
more men that would make our training pro- 
gram really effective. 

Hampered by this self-defeating caution, 
United States officers cannot possibly have 
the South Vietriamese Army in shape to halt 
a Communist lunge should it come in July. 

But they have hopes that the 150,000-man 
army will be ready sometime before the year 
is out. Ho's army is estimated to be close 
to 300,000 in strength. 

HANDICAP FACED BY DIEM’S ARMY 


Schooling of Diem's army is also handi- 
capped by the fact that the French left no 
trained command personnel behind. Gen- 
eral Minh, who commanded a flve-dlvision 
effort against the Binh Xuyen sect, was only 
a captain In the French Army. He is 30 years 
old. 

There are no trained cadres available on 
which to build larger Tormations. Burly, 
grayhaired Sam Williams, three-star general 
heading up the United States training mis- 
sion, is not discouraged, however. 

“Their morale is high, they're quick and 
Intelligent.“ he said. They're fighting for 
themselves now, not the French. Before we 
get through they'll be able to handle any- 
thing Ho sends at them.” 
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The shortage of qualified personnel like- 
wise complicates Diem's task in forming an 
efficient government. The French left no 
trained officials behind when they took leave 
of Indochina, as the British creditably did in 
India and Burma. 

This has led to charges that Diem allo- 
cates the choice positions to his own imme- 
diate family, His brother Nu is his closest 
advisor; the latter's wife is a legislator and 
also influential; her father is Ambassador to 
Washington; Diem's brother Ganh is a po- 
litical boss of central Vietnam; another 
ee: Thuc, is Catholic bishop of Vienh 

ng. ` 

The road ahead for Diem is rugged and 
strewn with trouble. But if strength of 
character, determination, and devotion to 
democratie ideals mean anything, he may 
confound the world by establishing a perma- 
nent, pro-American government in South 
Vietnam. 

PAKISTAN FACES FUTURE HAPPILY 


Pakistan's problems differ somewhat from 
those of Vietnam, except that the path ahead 
is also uphill. Worldly and civilized, 
groomed by years of British training in the 
arts of government, leaders of the new Is- 
lamic republic of Pakistan face their bone- 
breaking job with cheerful good humor. 

They ask only of American leaders and the 
American people that they see Pakistan's 
troubles with India in true perspective, 
knowing well that many influential Ameri- 
cans are fascinated by the personality of 
Nehru, 

A nation of 76 million Moslems split in 
two parts—with 1,200 miles of Hindu-popu- 
lated India separating East and West Paki- 
stan—Pakistan fervidly believes it got the 
shabby end of the deal when the subconti- 
nent broke free from English rule in 1947. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten was Indian vice- 
roy at the time zones were allocated to the 
Hindu and Moslem groups. It was consid- 
ered significant in Karachi 2 weeks ago that 
Mountbatten was warmly received in New 
Delhi on his current world tour but didn’t 
even bother to touch down in Pakistan. 

“He might have been assassinated here,” 
said an embittered Pakistani, 


NEHRU WON'T DISCUSS KASHMIR PLEBISCITE 

Right now the Kashmir dispute threatens 
to further electrify relations between the 
two nations. Pakistani officials trust that 
this is one problem where American vision 
will be able to discern the true facts despite 
our preoccupation with Nehru. 

A U. N.-sponsored plebiscite was scheduled 
to be held 7 years ago to decide Kashmir's 
ultimate status. It has never been held and 
Pandit Nehru refuses to even discuss the 
issue. 

Kashmir has 3 million residents, largely 
Moslem. Pakistanis charge that Nehru oc- 
cupied the district by force and scorns a 
plebiscite because at least 90 percent of the 
inhabitants would vote for union with Paki- 
stan. 

Instead Nehru has launched a propaganda 
campaign charging the Pakistan Army with 
aggressive intentions. Border clashes of 
growing severity are a frequent event on the 
edgy frontier. 

The accusation of planned aggressiom pro- 
vides Pakistani leaders with their best plat- 
form for exposing what they term Nehru's 
hypocrisy, 

We talked with responsible officials, Paki- 
stani, British, and American, and they all 
agree that India has an overwhelming mili- 
tary advantage over Pakistan. The Indian 
armed forces number 500,000 in contrast to 
Pakistan's 150,000 and the cy in 
modern equipment is even wider. 

The best-informed American on the scene, 
in a position to know the real ramifications 
of Pakistan's and India’s relative military 
strength, told us: 
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“The Pakistani Army wouldn't last 120 
days against the Indians,” he said. “Any offi- 
cer in the world could figure that out, Paki- 
stan has an indefensible border, and Nehru 
knows he's talking poppycock when he says 
its army might attack him," 

Kashmir could be the point-of-no-return 
in Indian-Pakistani relations because 3 of 
the 6 rivers which drain through Pakistan 
have their origin there. The other three 
rise in India proper. 

PAKISTAN SURVIVAL DEPENDS ON WATER 


Water is vital if Pakistan is to survive. 
The most elaborate irrigation network in 
the world—another sign that England left 
something constructive behind—laces into 
the Indus River Valley. 

Some 25 million people feed and live off 
this intricate mosaic of levees, water fields, 
and plantations, twice the number sustained 
by the Nile, 

Americans who remember the old fights 
for water rights during the building of the 
West—and there are still a few arguments 
unsettled, notably between California and 
Arizona—can easily understand Pakistan's 
concern over India’s control of its river 
sources. 

Pakistan realizes it lags far behind India 
in getting its story across to the American 
people. But a nation strongly on our side 
In the cold war believes it deserves at least 
an even break in having its position under- 
stood by influential Americans who are now 
inclined to concentrate on Mr. Nehru. 

Urbane, witty, and civilized Pakistan 
leaders like President Iskander Mirza and 
Prime Minister Chaudry Mohammed Ali 
discuss their country's problems with poise 
and detachment, One gets the impression 
that they derive a certain sardonic amuse- 
ment from the current infatuation of so 
many ranking Americans with the inscrut- 
able Mr. Nehru. 

A small country has only modest choices 

in this hard world of the 20th century. It 
became apparent some years ago that Pakis- 
tan's “big friend“ would have to be either 
the United States or Russia. 

Pakistan chose to snuggle up to Uncle Sam. 


Thailand’s Importance to the United 
States—Hong Kong and British Far 
East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, in the 
following article, the seventh of the 
series, Mr. Hearst gives his impressions 
on the current position of Thailand and 
of Hong Kong in the Far East scene: 
DANGER AnEAD—AsiIA: HEARST CONSIDERS 

‘THAILAND AS VITAL UNITED STATES ALLY IN 

ASIA 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


One of America's most important allies in 
the Orient today is the little kingdom of 
Thailand, 

This land of gentle people and Buddhist 
temples which became known to many 
Americans through the lyrics of “The King 
and I" and that charming book entitled 
“Anna and the King of Siam” is of great 
importance to the United States because: 

1. It is situated in the heart of southeast 
Asia; 


2. ‘Its government is firmly anti-Commu- 
nist; 
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3. Its military alliance with the SEATO 
(Southeast Asia Treaty Organization) powers 
serves as a strong deterrent to Communist 
aggression in a strategically vital area, 

In fact, American military and naval ex- 
perts with whom we talked during our Far 
Eastern trip felt the presence of Thailand in 
our Pacific defensive structure will probably 
help save neighboring southern Vietnam 
from the danger of attack this summer by 
me northern Communist forces of Ho Chi 

h. 


POWERFUL BASE AGAINST REDS 


Thailand provides a potentially powerful 
base of operations from which the United 
States and the other SEATO allies could op- 
erate on the mainland of Asia not only 
against Communist-held northern Vietnam, 
but against Red China itself. - 

However, my brief visit to Thalland with 
Kingsbury Smith, general manager of Inter- 
national News Service, and my wife Austine, 
convinced me that the continued secure ad- 
herence of that country to the Allied camp 
in Asia cannot be taken for granted. 

There are elements of uncertainty in that 
Thai situation which warrant vigilance and 
a constant effort to strengthen the free 
world’s position there. 

Our unwillingness to risk war with Red 
China in order to save Northern Vietnam 
from Communist conquest or to achieve vic- 
tory in Korea has caused the Thais to won- 
der whether we would really stand by them if 
they were confronted with a military show- 
down, 

The diplomatic talks we have been con- 
ducting since last summer with the Chinese 
Communist representatives in Geneva have 
also caused the Thais concern. 

Thatiand has refused to recognize Com- 
munist China, against whom it maintains a 
strict trade embargo. At the same time it 
would not wish to be left out on a limb 
should the United States decide to compro- 
mise with the Chinese Communists and agree 
to their admission to the UN. 4 

I hope I did some good by reminding them 
that our President is a man of honor, That 
he has promised the people of the United 
States that the United States will never agree 
to Red China's admission to the UN as long 
as they hold one American prisoner. That 
as long as he is President people like them- 
selves and myself could rely implicitly on 
Ike's word. 

I admitted, though, that in the unlikely 
event Ike should be superseded by some 
weak-spined, one world-minded candidate at 
the polis this fall, their fears would most 
certainly be justified, 

Thailand, like other Asian nations, has a 
problem in respect to Chinese residents— 
the so-called overseas Chinese: 3 million of 
its estimated 20 million inhabitants are Chi- 
nese. Many of these are known to favor any 
government of China. They constitute a 
potentially dangerous fifth column. 


CHINESE RESIDENTS ARE RESTRICTED 


Like the Philippines, Thailand has main- 
tained discriminatory restrictions on its Chi- 
nese residents in order to prevent them from 
gaining control of the country. 

They cannot vote, buy land, or own busi- 
ness enterprises unless they become Thai 
citizens, which most of them refuse to do 
because of patriotic feelings for their native 
land. Despite the handicaps under which 
they operate, the Chinese control much of 
the nation’s small business. 

The Thais fear them and have, from time 
to time, treated them harshly. Because of 
this, China, even under the Nationalist gov- 
ernment, nursed long time grievances against 
Thailand. 

If Thailand thought it was ever going to 
be left alone to face up to Communist 
China, its ruling classes probably would 
start trying to come to terms with the Pei- 
ping regime just as they did with the Japa- 
nese during the last war. 
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ONCE RIVALS, NOW ENEMIES 


In fact, one of the most interesting things 
we learned during our visit to Bangkok was 
the role played by two Thai leaders, once 
friendly rivals, now political enemies. 

One of these men is the present Prime 
Minister, Field Marshal Pibul Songgram, who 
entertained us graciously at a state dinner. 
The other is Pridi Banomyong, who heads a 
Communist puppet movement in Red China. 
- Pibul fs a conservative military man, Pridi 
an intellectual leftwinger. They cooperated 
together in 1932 to stage a bloodless revolu- 
tion that took away the absolute power of 
the king and led to the establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy. 

Pridi became regent, was intensely nation- 
alistic, anti-Chinese and, at the time, anti- 
Communist. A political struggle developed 
between him as head of the civilian faction 
and Pibul as leader of the military faction, 


ONCE AIDED UNITED STATES AGAINST JAPAN 


In*1938, Pibul took over as prime minister. 
When Japan invaded southeast Asia, he 
quickly came to terms with the Japanese and 
in January 1942, declared war on the side of 
Japan against the United States and Britain. 

Pridi, on the other hand, organized an un- 
derground movement, worked with American 
and British intelligence services and äs- 
sumed control of the country when Japan's 
defeat doomed Pibul's government. 

Pibul managed, apparently with Pridi's 
help, to escape trial as a collaborator, He 
seized control of the government in 1947 
and Pridi fied into exile. 

While Pibul threw in Thaliland’s lot with 
the free world, Pridi turned up in Commu- 
nist China in 1954 as leader of an exile move- 
ment. Thus, if the Communists should ever 
gain control of southeast Asia, Pridi would 
be in a position to take over again in Thal- 
land. y 

“Politics,” it has been said, “make strange 
bedfellows.” 

“International allies,” say I, “even stran- 
ger.“ 

It seems a strange coincidence which 
places Thailand in a position where one of 
these two men can lead her on the winning 
side in the global struggles between the 
great powers. 

PIBUL NEEDS UNITED STATES ENCOURAGEMENT 


There are some in Bangkok who think 
Pibul might not hesitate to let Pridi take 
over once again if he thought Thailand was 
going to be subjected to the fate of Korea. 

My own personal observation of Prime 
Minister Pibul led me to believe he will re- 
main a loyal ally as long as he feels he can 
count on the United States to help him 
keep his country free. We should leave 
him and his nation in no doubt about our 
determination to do so. 

He needs encouragement and support be- 
cause there are elements in Bangkok who, 
while not pro-Communist, are attracted by 
neutralism, 

They think that if Thailand was neutral it 
would not have to spend so much money on 
defense. They would also like to trade with 
Red China. They think big money could 
be made selling their surplus rice to the 
Chinese Communists, and Western observers 
in Thailand are inclined to agree with them. 

MAKE SACRIFICE TO FIGHT REDS 

In other words, Thailand is making an 
economic sacrifice in order to stand firm 
with the free world against communism, 

Our diplomatic representatives in Bang- 
kok are confident there is no danger what- 
soever of Trailand deserting the allied camp 
to go neutralist as long as Pibul remains head 
of the government. In fact, they discount 
reports of a neutralist trend in the country. 

The recent SEATO maneuvers in Thailand, 
in which American forces participated, ap- 
parently encouraged the people to feel they 
would be protected from Communist military 
aggression, 
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We were told the people were greatly im- 
Pressed by the show of allied force, and es- 
Pecially by the fact that one of the American 
Army companies was commanded by a Ne- 
gro captain. 

PRIME MINISTER REALLY THE BOSS 


In connection with reports that Talland 
is ruled by a military triumvirate composed 
of Pibul, Army Chief Sarit, and Police Chief 
Phao, we were told that the Prime Minister 
is really the boss. 

“The word oligarchy does not actually de- 
Scribe the situation here, one of our inform- 
ants said. “Everyone is under Prime 
Minister Pibul.” 

We gathered the impression, however, that 
there seems to be some rivalry between the 
army chief and the police chief, both of 
Whom maintain their own armed forces, in- 
Cluding tanks, in the capital. 

This was described by one Western en- 
Voy as a “typical oriental situation.” Pibul 
is going to be urged to persuade the army 
and the police chiefs to move their tanks 
Out of Bangkok into the countryside. 

While the possibility is not entirely ex- 
cluded that the political situation could 
blow up the Western observers with whom 
We talked generally seemed to feel the Prime 
Minister possesses the power to remain in 
Control. 


“PRAISES HEARST ROLE FOR JUSTICE 


Our own diplomatic people in Bangkok 
Speak well of Pibul. They think he is truly 
our friend; that he is sincerely interested in 
improving living conditions for the people, 
Wants long-term loans to build houses, 
Schools, and roads. 

The Prime Minister certainly spoke in a 
Most friendly manner at the dinner he gave 
in our honor, He said he was familiar with 
my father's “determined struggle for the 
Cause of justice and enlightenment,” and he 
added: 

“We are all well aware of the vital role 
Piayed by the newspaper as a medium of 
public information both at the national and 
international levels. 

“At this particular point in world history, 
when the world is divided into two camps— 
free democracy and communism—the news- 
Paper assumes an importance hitherto un- 
known in history. 

“We all realize the service the newspaper 
Can render in combating the lies and half- 
truths, and evil insinuations emanting from 
enemy propaganda. If not properly han- 
dled, these falsehoods and unfounded allega- 
tions may endanger relationships between 
the free democratic countries.” 

We found that the Thai people are better 
Of than most Asians. They do not enjoy a 
high standard of living. but they do seem to 
have enough to eat and we were told there is 
no serious unrest or class hatreds. 

They come as close to being a happy people 
as we saw in Asia. 

Now for a few words about Mong Kong. 

That famous outpost of Britain’s restless, 
disintegrating empire was the most pictures- 
que place we saw during our entire trip 
around the rim of Asia. 

The twain really meet there in a mixture 
ot the colorful East and the modern West. 
Concrete office buildings and rickshas; 
Oceangoing steamers, Chinese junks, and 
tiny sampans all bustling about the harbor. 
Chinese women in slit-skirts or bright slik 
Pajamas hustling along streets crowded with 
Western tourists, 

IMPORTANT FAR EAST TRADING CENTER 

Over Hong Kong hangs the menace of Com- 
Munist China, It tends to act as a veto on 
British policy in the Far East. It is one of 
the reasons why Britain pursues a. soft“ 
Policy toward the Chinese Communists. 

With the best harbor along 1,000 miles of 
the east Asian coast and thus invaluable as 
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an important trading center, Hong Kong is 
the largest British city in the Far East. 

Still a Crown colony, it holds an afterglow 
of the power and the glory that was imperial 
Britain. 

Yet its competent governor, Sir Alexander 
Grantham, knows that the Chinese Commu- 
nists could turn it into a turmoil for him 
any time they wished to do so. Ninety-nine 
percent of the 2,500,000 inhabitants are 
Chinese; over a million are refugees who 
have fled from Red China. 

The Communist fifth column Is estimated 
to total at least 20,000. If Peiping wished 
to apply pressure, it could close down on 
food supplies, terrorize the inhabitants, bring 
Hong Kong's business to a virtual standstill, 


USED AS OUTLET BY RED CHINA 


But Red China prefers to use it as an out- 
let for trade with the West and a political 
lever on Britain. 

Furthermore, China knows it is going to 
get Hong Kong back eventually. The city 
of Hong Kong is ceded territory, but it in- 
cludes leased territories. 

This land is on a 99-year lease which ex- 
pires in 1997, Loss of these leased territories 
will mean that Hong Kong can no longer 
exist as a self-supporting free port. 

Therefore, Peiping prefers to wait and util- 
ize the British presence in Hong Kong as 
a restraining influence on American policy 
toward Red China, They believe, too, that 
it serves to weaken Anglo-American unity. 

In some ways it does. 

In others it strengthens our bonds as it 
enables us to see the situation through 
English eyes—as it were—and better under- 
stand England's problems in Asia. 


A Positive American Policy Is Needed in 
Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
following article, the eighth in his series 
on the Far East, Mr. Hearst sets forth 
some of the conclusions he has reached: 
DANGER AHEAD—AsIA: CLEAR-CUT UNITED 

Srares Polier Can Save East, Sars 

Hearst 

(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

Those of you who, through the preceding 
seven articles, have journeyed with me 
around the Far East will understand by now 
why we decided to title these pieces “Danger 
Ahead: Asia.” 

With the Communists consolidating their 
hold on a unified China; with India being 
turned against the United States, with such 
old allies as Chinese Nationalist President 
Chiang Kai-shek and President Syngman 
Rhee of South Korea losing hope for the 
future, with other allies like Thailand and 
South Vietnam wondering whether we in- 
tend to stand firm with them against Com- 
munist expansion, and with Japan an in- 
creasingly uncertain ally, there is indeed 
danger ahead in Asia. 

But it would be wrong to believe that we 
have already lost all in Asia. In fact, I am 
optimistic enough to believe Asia can be 
saved for the free world. There are bright 
spots, like the Philippines, Pakistan, Thal- 
land and South Vietnam. There are Asians 
who have faith in us; who are prepared to 
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resist with their lives, if necessary, the Red 
tide of communism if we will help them. 
These are allies who will give us real value 
for our money; who will not take the billions 
Europe has taken from us and then waver 
in their attitude toward us. 

This trip through the Orient convinced 
me that we are now doing too much for 
Europe and not enough for Asia. The time 
has come, in my opinion, to devote much 
greater attention and thought to the Asian 
situation, ` 

Communism is making headway out there. 
Let there be no doubt about it. We heard 
on every side about the progress the Chinese 
Communists are making in the industrial- 
ization and agricultural collectivization of 
China, and in the indoctrination of the 
youth. And the Chinese peasants do not 
appear to be resisting collectivization as the 
Russian peasants did. 

Not that there is no resistance to com- 
munism in China, 

One high ranking Indian official in New 
Delhi told me he did not discount the report 
that since the Communists took over in 
China they have liquidated from 10 to 20 
million people. Out of a population of 600 
million, the Communists would probably 
think that was a small number to sacrifice 
to give them control of one of the most 
potentially powerful nations in the world. 

It now looks as though nothing short of a 
major war with the United States will dis- 
lodge the Communists from China. Chiang 
Kai-shek believes he could do it if we would 
land him and his Formosan army on the 
mainland; give him air and naval support 
over the beachhead and keep him supplied 
with arms and munitions, But we could not 
do that without becoming involved in war 
with Red China, and I found no one in the 
Far East who thought we were deliberately 
going to do that. 

President Eisenhower's policy has been to 
try to keep us out of new wars in Asia and 
he has succeeded. We had to sacrifice North 
Korea and Northern Vietnam as the price for 
peace, but the Communists found out we 
were not quite the paper tiger that their 
propaganda tries to make us out to be, 

We have been pursuing a cautious policy 
in the Far East and I think we have con- 
vinced the Red Chinese we are not going to 
wage preventive war against them. 

Now I think the time has come to pursue 
a more positive policy. Still peaceful, still 
unprovocative, but one which will help us 
win the cold war in Asia, which we certainly 
are not doing now. 

We have been trying to be all things to 
all men in those parts of Asia not under 
complete Communist domination. We have 
been taking our friends for granted like the 
Filipinos, while we concentrated our atten- 
tion on ex-enemies and neutralists. We 
have allowed ourselves, because of the Euro- 
pean problem, to become so closely asso- 
ciated with the remnants of British and 
French Colonialism that some of the free 
eu have become suspicious of our mo- 

ves, 


We have pursued a policy of giving ald 
to neutralist nations with few if any strings 
while insisting on conditions with our 
friends. I am not against strings on our 
aid. I think we have every right to insist 
on them, but we should apply them just as 
strongly to the neutrals, like India, as we 
do to our friendly allies. We should not 
allow anyone to talk us out of this policy. 

The problems of Asia are, of course, so 
many and complex that no easy solutions 
present themselves to the touring news- 
paperman. 

The area does not lend itself to an overall 
formula applicable to all places and under 
all circumstances, 
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Its component parts are moving in differ- 
ent directions at varying speeds, and a policy 
that sought to inflict the same goal and the 
same pace on each separate part would be 
self-defeating. 

Asia is united only in the determination 
of its swarming millions to obtain a larger 
share of this world’s goods and a greater 
human dignity, plus recognition by the 
West that the days of the white man’s im- 
perialism are ended forever. 

In fact, the core of a successful American 
policy for Asia must be an acceptance of 
these plain and stubborn truths, unpalatable 
as they may be to our Western allies. 

Great Britain and France are through in 
Asia. England clings to several toeholds, 
like Hong Kong and Malaya, but psychologi- 
cally she has had it. It would be foolhardy 
to expect much support from the British 
Government in any political or military 
showdown. 

But the luxury of further retreat in Asia 
is not open to the United States because of 
our exposed geographic position in the Pa- 
cific basin. 

Therefore our Government must attempt 
to fashion a cohesive policy despite the 
enormous complexity of Asia's problems 
and it must be a policy that the American 
people can understand in order to give it 
full support in a crisis. 

In our 10-nation, 35,000-mile journey. 
the Hearst task force reached some con- 
clusions that we hope may be pertinent to 
the problems confronting the United States 
along the whole Asian arc. 

DISPEL THE UNCERTAINTY 


1. It is imperative that we clear up the 
uncertainty in the minds of our Asian 
friends about the ultimate intentions of 
American policy. 

With due respect to Secretary Dulles and 
the huge pressures centering on him, I do not 
think he has succeeded in making our policy 
understandable to many Asian leaders. He 
should repeat and reiterate our policies, goals, 
and aims until no one could be in doubt. 

They are not completely convinced that we 
are determined to oppose further Commu- 
nist aggression. The lessons of Korea are 
still vivid in their minds. The fear that we 
eventually intend to scuttle in Asia is deeper 
than I had previously realized. 

2. We should help build up President 
Ramon Magsaysay of the Philippines as the 
inspirational leader of free Asia, This man, 
who is idolized by the great mass of the 
people of his country, who is a proven loyal 
friend of America, and a dynamic personality 
can be the most effective answer to the Com- 
munist-inspired propaganda that America 
has colonial aspirations in Asia, 

He needs help, and he needs it badly. 
Powerful vested interests in the Philippines 
are working against him because he is car- 
rying out a social revolution there to improve 
the living standards of the people. 

His opponents cannot attack him on that 
issue so they are trying to undermine him as 
being too pro-American. And they are suc- 
ceeding in creating a good deal of anti- 
American sentiment in the islands. 

They take full advantage of some of our 
mistakes, especially in respect to such mat- 
ters as the lands to which our military au- 
thorities claim title. 

These lands were purchased by the Ameri- 
can Government from private interests long 
before we granted independence to the Phil- 
ippines, They were held for use as military 
and air bases. Some of the land is close to 
Manila. : 

The Filipinos contend that under the terms 
of the independence agreement title to these 
lands automatically passed to the State. 
United States Attorney General Brownell not 
long ago ruled that the lands are still Ameri- 
can possessions. 

This has developed into a highly emotional, 
nationalistic issue in the Philippines and is 
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being used by the opponents of President 
Magasaysay to whip up anti-American senti- 
ment. 

The value of the land is estimated to be 
about $1 million. Brownell said the Presi- 
dent was free to give the land back to the 
Philippines if he wished to do so, despite 
our legal claim to it. 

I recomend that President Eisenhower in- 
vite President Magsaysay to Washington, and 
give him the land as a gift from the Amer- 
ican people to the Filipino people. 

Such a gesture on our part would have 
tremendous prestige value for us. It would 
greatly strengthen President Magsaysay's po- 
sition and help to offset the growing anti- 
American sentiment in the Philippines. 

When we stop to think of the billions we 
have poured into Europe, the value of this 
land would be a drop in the bucket, but the 
results in goodwill and the strengthening 
of our ties with our most dependable ally 
in the Pacific would be worth many times the 
$1 million. 

President Magsaysay also needs more eco- 
nomic aid from us. He Is trying to develop 
industries to help make the Phillipines self- 
supporting. He wants to build roads and 
schools. We should help him do so, 

There is a growing feeling in the Phillip- 
pines that since President Magsaysay suc- 
ceeded in crushing the Communist move- 
ment there, the United States is less inter- 
ested in helping the country. 

American aid to the Philippines for this 
year is earmarked at approximately $139 mil- 
lion, The President told us he badly needed 
$200 million. We ought to give him the ad- 
ditional amount, even if we have to deduct 
it from some of the funds we have allocated 
for our less dependable and less grateful 
allies. 

We should help this remarkable man make 
his country prosperous and thoroughly 
pleased with its relations with America so 
that the other Asian nations will know that 
it pays to be a friend of Uncle Sam. 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-six Is the 


Decisive Year in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article concludes the report by 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst, Jr., on his 
recent 30-day tour of the Far East: 


Dancer AHEAD—ASIA; SHAKE Orr KOREA 
Truce Timiprry, Hearst URGES 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


This final article in the series on my Far 
Eastern trip brings us to the problem of 
what to do about Korea. 

As the third point in our list of recom- 
mendations on Asia, I would like to suggest 
that we shake off the timidity toward the 
Korean armistice which condones Commu- 
nist violations but insists that our men scru- 
pulously observe its provisions, 

President Elsenhower, Secretary Dulles, 
and every other American in a position to 
know realizes that the Communists are bra- 
zenly flouting the truce terms and building 
up armed strength in North Korea. 

Granted that we might not want to precip- 
itate a shooting war over the issue of Com- 
munist violations, why do we still insist that 
our Korean forces adhere to provisions which 
could place them at a dangerous disadvan- 
tage in actual combat? 
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Technically, of course, it is a United Na- 
tions command in Korea. Fifteen other na- 
tions must be consulted about policy shifts, 
although American and South Korean troops 
compose practically the whole command. 

But we have an obsolete army in South 
Korea with obsolete equipment. In a sudden 
scramble, it might not be possible to rush 
up-to-date arms into the theatcr in time to 
avert a catastrophe. 

We should give the North Korean Com- 
munists 30 days’ notice to respect the arms 
limitation and neutral supervision terms of 
the armistice or consider those provisions in- 
operative. y 

Similarly in South Vietnam we are abid- 
ing by the terms of an armistice that neither 
the United States nor South Vietnam ever 
signed. 

Time is of the essence in South Vietnam, 
If we can take advantage of the present 
lull in the cold war to create a modern 
fighting force to support the Diem govern- 
ment, Communist Vietnam's opportunity 
may pass forever before 1956 is out. 

But our training mission in South Viet- 
nam is only one-third the estimated strength 
required—because lawyers in the State De- 
partment say we would be violating pro- 
visions of an armistice we didn’t sign if we 
increased our training complement beyond 
present levels. 

In both places, of course, we are taking 
the calculated risk that the Communists 
won't launch an armed attack. If they 
once more refuse to guide their actions by 
American blueprints, we could be in real 
trouble in Korea—and disaster would strike 
in South Vietnam. - 

4. We must work out an agreement with 
our major ally, Great Britain, that will en- 
able us, at certain times and under certain 
conditions, to act unilaterally in Asia. 

This, I realize, is the most controversial 
conclusion we reached on our trip, and the 
one most susceptible to misinterpretation. 

I'm not recommending that we pull apart 
from our allies; I'm not suggesting that we 
do anything to upset the NATO machinery. 

But I do suggest that it is only being 
practical to realize that there are potential 
situations in Asla that will require swift and 
determined moves on the part of the United 
States which our allies are likely to oppose. 

Quemoy and Matsu, for instance. De- 
fense of these 2 islands may be essential to 
America’s position in Asia, but British pub- 
lic opinion is not prepared to support such 
American action. 

Sir Anthony Eden has difficulty enough 
getting British support for our position to- 
ward Formosa. It is highly improbable that 
he can educate the British people to the 
importance of Quemoy and Matsu. 

And, in all truth, there is little evidence 
that even the American public understands 
the importance of those 2 islands, But after 
hearing every high-ranking American in the 
area say we cannot allow them to fall into 
Red China's hands, I’m convinced that a 
better understanding is required. 

If the defense of Quemoy and Matsu is a 
must, we should not allow our hands to 
be tied by an uninformed British public 
opinion, the same force that kept us from 
using our full resources in Korea. 

It might be a wiser policy, and a stronger 
deterrent to Chinese Communist aggression, 
to state clearly and unequivocally that we 
do intend to defend those islands if they are 
attacked. 

5. In regard to the neutralism“ of India, 
we must reconcile ourselves to the realiza- 
tion that we cannot buy or bribe Prime Min- 
ister Nehru over to our side. A 


FUNDS WON'T TAKE NEHRU FROM COURSE 


Congress can appropriate funds for India 
tiil the sacred cows come home, and Mr. 
Nehru won't be swerved from his present 
path of “neutralism.” 

For India’s long-range good or ill, rightly 
or wrongly, Mr. Nehru has placed his bets 
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squarely on the proposition that communism 
is changing, that it has lost its aggressive 
dynamism, and that Indian can. survive 
alongside its neighboring giants, Communist 
Russia and Red China. 

Future developments may rudely shatter 
Mr, Nehru's complacent dream about the 
benevolence of Khrushchev and company 
and of Mao Tze-tung. 

But American money won't buy him over 
to the opposite belief. Because Mr. Nehru 
has taken this position and is attempting to 
enlist other Asian “neutrals” behind his 
banner, the United States should not become 
angry with India and attempt to lecture it 
away from its present soft“ attitude toward 
Russia. 

But no more shoulti we prostrate ourselves 
before Nehru and act is if appeasing this 
influential statesman represents a lofty aim 
of our Asian policy. 

We should treat India with unemotional 
realism. Heaven only knows that is the way 
they treat us so they should recognize and 
Understand the technique, Nehru wants eco- 
Nomic aid from the United States but he 
Wants no strings attached. We should tell 
him quite plainly that he is not going to 
get any aid without conditions, and one of 
the first conditions we should insist upon is 
that tife Indian press stop turning the people 
against the United States. : 

We are treated far worse in the Indian 
Press today than in the Russian press. 
Nehru may say he cannot do anything about 
the press because it is free but that just 
isn't so. We learned during our visit that 
Nehru is the boss in India and when he 
Wants something done, it is done. He doesn’t 
hesitate, when he feels it necessary, to mix 
a little autocracy with democracy. 

For example, he found means of calling 
Off scheduled elections in Calcutta because 
he knew that if they were held, the Com- 
Munists would win them, 

If he wants the American taxpayer to help 
develop India economically, he should raise 
his own voice in defense of the United States. 
A few speeches or public statements by him 
Giving a fairer picture of American motives 
in world affairs would help to offset the 
Anti-United States tendencies of the Indian 
Press, There are many ways in which he 
Could bring his persuasive powers to bear 
to see to it that the Indian people were not 
iven a distorted and unfair impression of 
America, 


UNITED STATES SHOULD LEAD PACIFIC PEACE ARMY 


There is one form of aid I am in favor of 
Offering India apart from Nehru, without 
any strings attached. That is a scholarship 
Program to enable Indian youths to come to 
the United States to study. They could then 
learn the truth about America. They could 
go home qualified to assume positions of 
léadership in the economic, political, and 
social life of the Nation. This was what the 
English did in India; in fact it was the one 
Of the best things they did do for the coun- 
try. Most Indians who studied in this 
Country would, I believe, remain good friends 
Of America. We would get enduring value 
from that kind of aid to India. 

6. Turning now to Japan, I think we should 
insist that the Japanese Government take 
Stronger measures to counteract the anti- 
American sentiment that has been allowed 
to develop in that country, The Government 
Should explain fully, frequently, and truth- 
fully to the people what the United States 
is trying to do in the world today. Far 
too much leftist sentiment is being allowed 
to develop in Japan's educational and labor 
fields. 

7. We should help to establish a Pacific 
Peace army composed of units of the armed 
forces of all free Asian nations, Including 
the Philippines, Japan, Nationalist China, 
South Korea, South Vietnam, Thailand, and 
Pakistan. We should help to equip and 
train such an army, but it should be com- 
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posed of and commanded by Asians only. 
It would not have to be a big army, but 
it should be trained as a highly mobile 
force of fighters for freedom. The very 
existence of this army would, I believe, 
strengthen the unity of the free nations of 
Asia and serve as an effective deterrent to 
Communist military aggression. 

8. There should be created an organization 
for the exchange of information between the 
free nations of Asia and it should be called 
the Freeinform. This organization could 
counteract the propaganda and subversive 
activities of the Cominform. 

There are some of the measures by which 
I believe the free world can still win the cold 
war in Asia. 

In closing this report on Asia, I would like 
to pay tribute to the role now being played 
by our airlines in the task of cementing our 
good relations with the rest of the world. 

We traveled thousands of miles on this 
journey with Pan American, TWA, and 
Northwest Airlines and in every instance, we 
were impressed by the fact that our airline 
representatives have become unofficial am- 
bassadors of American good will. 

Their skill and efficiency, topped off by 
great personal courtesy toward the passen- 
gers, are bound to have a lasting impact. 

Once again we have been able to visit many 
foreign countries with a speed that would 
have astounded previous generations because 
of the great operational know-how of these 
superb American air transport systems. 


It Appears That United States Always 
in Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial from the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, April 14 issue. This 
editorial raises the question as to 
whether or not it is possible for Uncle 
Sam to ignore at least one crisis. The 
editorial follows: 


ISN T THERE One Crisis Uncte Sam 
Can IGNORE? 


When the Nation's policymakers hold their 
next conclave on what the United States 
should do about practically everything, it 
might be a good idea to search the global 
horizon for one area, however small or in- 
significant, of which it could be safely stated 
that its internal affairs were none of our 
business. 

There are so many places in whose affairs 
we are forced to be concerned—places like 
some of those recently visited by Secretary of 
State Dulles with important results—that it 
would be soothing to the public if an area 
could be found whose crises we could calmly 
ignore. Possibly Tristan da Cunha might 
serve as a pilot project to provide practice 
for our statesmen in this unaccustomed field, 
With diligence our diplomats might eventu- 
ally find themselves actually resisting the 
impulse to stick their necks out in areas 
where our national interest is at best remote. 
Too often, the “For God's sake, do something” 
bloc favors places outside Our orbit of in- 
terest rather than posts held by essential 
allies, like Formosa. 

In view of the dismal consequences of 
many of our well-meaning efforts to settle 
things all over the world, this suggestion 
for some new restraints on our meddiesome- 
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Mattie impulses may not be so impractical 
as the apostles of American world leadership 
think. As to Cyprus, we appear to have kin- 
dled the hopes of the Greeks while enraging 
the British, who, while feeling free to rebuke 
us for failing to see the virtues of Commu- 
nist China, simply loathe being criticized 
themselves. And the pressure to involve the 
United States of America in a possible police 
action along the borders of Israel poses grim 
possibilities which should be well explored 
before we edge closer to that melee. In 
short, political realism seems to suggest a 
statement from high sources which might 
be summarized as, We deplore tyranny, op- 
pression and rioting. We are sorry that so 
many people are discontented and belliger- 
ent. But Uncle Sam has only two hands.” 

Such a policy would undoubtedly be con- 
demned in certain quarters as a modified 
neutralism. Conceivably the description 
would be justified. However, even neutral- 
ism in matters, beyond one’s control or 
concern should not be condemned out of 
hand. Indeed, President Eisenhower, com- 
menting on Cyprus, said that, while this 
country desired to contribute everything 
possible to a reasonable settlement, “the 
solution itself is going to have to be reached 
by the people most greatly concerned.” 
Take the case of Nehru. The more neutral 
he becomes the more money he gets from 
us; and the more money he gets from us 
the more neutral be becomes, until finally, 
after a particularly vigorous denunciation 
of everything American, he is invited to come 
to Washington. The United States of Amer- 
ica can hardly expect to duplicate Nehru's 
record, but we might venture “no comment” 
on at least one distant fracas. 


Hon. Albert P. Morano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


> OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to insert a feature article 
which appeared in the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Sunday Herald on April 15, 1956. 
This article concerns my friend and col- 
league AL Morano, and the tenor of the 
article expresses pretty well how we feel 
about AL here in Washington. 

With the election campaigns coming 
up, the people of the State of Connecti- 
cut are indeed fortunate to have such 
a great personality, vote-getter, and con- 
scientious and able gentleman as AL 
Morano. 


ASPIRANT FOR GOvERNOR Keeps One Foor 
SOLIDLY ON BASE—EXx-MILKMAN AL MORANO 
Is PEOPLE'S CONGRESSMAN 


ALBERT P, Morano, the energetic Congress- 
man from the Fourth District, Connecticut, 
listened intently to debate on the farm bill on 
the floor of the House. A page approached 
and handed him a note. Morano left his 
seat quietly and headed for his office in the 
House Office Building. 

“Your. wife called and asked that you 
phone her immediately,” an aide told him 
when he reached his office. 

Morano put in & call to his Greenwich 
home. His wife Millicent was distraught. 
She had just received word that her mother 
had died in Brooklyn. 

A few hours later, Morano alighted from 
a plane at International Airport to join his 
wife in Brooklyn. 
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Next morning he was back in Washington, 
It was important that he cast his yote on the 
controversial farm bill. He voted, rushed 
to the capital airport and was on his way 
back to Brooklyn for the funeral. 

The criss-cross flights between Washington 
and Brooklyn provide an insight to the char- 
acter of Congressman Morano, a man who 
refuses to permit devotion to his job to di- 
lute his devotion to his family and friends, 

There is no conflict in these loyalties. 
Morano applies his terrific energies to see 
that they are resolved. 

It is this facet of the three-term Fairfleld 
County Congressman's character that has 
given rise to speculation that Morano could 
emerge as the Republican Party’s nominee 
for Governor in 1958. 

Morano himself shrugs off the possibility 
of heading the GOP State ticket in the next 
gubernatorial campaign. 

He has already announced his candidacy 
for a fourth term in Congress. Of the four 
Connecticut Republican incumbents in Con- 
gress, Morano is considered the “safest” bet 
for reelection in the GOP panhandle strong- 
hold. 

Following John Lodge, who vacated the 
post to become Governor, Morano entered 
Congress by defeating Danbury labor leader 
Dennis J. Carroll in 1950. His comfortable 
margin of 32,706 votes over Carroll was in- 
creased to 56,808 when he eliminated Demo- 
cratic candidate Edward R. Fay of Stamford 
2 years later to retain his seat. 

Political analysts are taking Morano’s 
disavowal of gubernatorial aspirations light- 
ly. The Governor's mansion is constructed of 
ethereal fabric for Republican hopefuls at 
this stage of the game. On the other hand, 
the Fourth District congressional chair is 
firmly rooted to the floor, barring an earth- 
quake that will release it to the Democrats. 

Morano knows this. A master politician, 
he realizes the advantage of maintaining one 
foot on base while scouting his oppor- 
tunity to scurry home to score in the guber- 
natorial ball game. 

His security is reflected in the Fairfield 
County Democrats’ dilemma as the congres- 
sional election approaches. With the runoff 
less than 6 months away, there hasn’t been a 
whisper out of any possible Democratic chal- 
lenger. The role of the sacrificial lamb is 
forming no queue. 

Of Italian extraction, Morano, like Gov. 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, regards his selection and 
reelection as a realization of the American 
dream, The shattering of the myth of the 
invincibility of sectarianism in Connecticut 
by Ribicoff must surely light the candle of 
hope for Morano as he regards the next rung 
of the political ladder. 

Morano likes to be known as the people's 
Congressman,” By and large, he is. Review- 
ing his 5'4~-year record, neither extreme con- 
servatives nor liberals have embraced him. 
For the most part, his conduct of office 
stamps him as an Eisenhower moderate. 

His reputation as a people's Congress- 
man” stems largely from the excellent service 
he provides for constituents regardless of po- 
litical affiliation through his Washintgon and 
Greenwich offices. 

Hundreds of visitors from “back home” 
stream through Morano’s congressional office 
during the course of a week, seeking and 
getting help to arrange tours through the 
White House, the visitors’ gallery of the 
House, the FBI building and other points of 
interest. 

One of his closest associates says: ‘“AL’s 
faults, if they may be termed as such, are 
that he worries personally over the plight of 
the many distressing incidents daily brought 
to every Congressman's attention by his con- 
stituents. 

“He is too generous of his time and fi- 
nances, spreads himself out too thin in try- 
ing to please the hundreds of organizations 
and groups requesting him to address their 
meetings. His weekends in the district are 
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spent in listening to people who visit him 
at his home or district office. 

“Every day is a work day for Al Morano. 
‘When he goes to church there is usually a 
lineup of people waiting to see him when 
he comes out. If he does some shopping on 
a Saturday he ends up with a roast beef and 
a. mess of notes written on butcher wrap- 
pings reminding him to check on Joe's“ 
case.” 

Hardly a day passes, Morano’s associ- 
ates disclose that a letter doesn't arrive at 
the office referring to a problem that could 
be applied to any number of people and 
winding up with no further identification 
than a puzzling Joe“ or Bill.“ 

The trick is to wrack a laden memory to 
try to tie up the problem with one of hun- 
dreds of Joes or Bills who have been con- 
tacting the office. A huddle with his dedi- 
cated staff, confidants, executive secretary 
John P. Baxter of Bridgeport and Adminis- 
trative assistant Sid Yudain of New Canaan, 
usually results in a process of elimination 
that turns up the right Joe“ or Bill.“ 

Morano’s forte in affairs of state is in his 
preoccupation with his duties as a member 
of the highly important Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

In the 84th Congress, he turned his at- 
tention toward Latin-American affairs. As 
a one-man mission to study and pave the 
way for bolstering the economy of Cuba, 
he won the plaudits of both his colleagues 
in Congress and highly placed Cuban gov- 
ernment officials. 

Domestically, organized labor, which 
greeted his first candidacy with misgivings, 
came to rate him as one of the “better” 
Republican congressmen until he came a 
cropper on one of labor's pet peeves. 

Labor dropped him in its rating a couple 
of months ago when he voted in favor of a 
bill which they describe as a natural gas 
“grab.” President Eisenhower vetoed it. 

While Morano has supported the bulk 


of Eisenhower's legislation program, he has 


not hesitated to differ with the President 
and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles on 
such foreign policy items as arms aid to 


As one of the leaders of a Republican con- 
gressional delegation, Morano called at the 
White House to insist that arms be sent to 
Israel for defense to restore the balance in 
the Mideast, tipped by the sale of Com- 
munist arms to Arab countries. 

The visit to the White House symbolizes 
the strides ahead Morano has made since 
his early youth when he worked variously 
as a pinboy, milkboy, cab driver, carnival 
worker, dancing waiter and insurance man. 

His baptism in politics came as a mem- 
ber of the Chickahominy Town Meeting Dis- 
trict in Greenwich, his home for the last 
quarter century. 

Closely allied with the late Dr. Albert E. 
Austin, stepfather of United States Am- 
bassador to Italy Clare Booth Luce, Morano 
was the sparkplug of the drive that sent 
Austin to Congress in 1938. Austin reward- 
ed him by naming him his congressional sec- 
retary. 

When Dr, Austin died 4 years later, Morano 
approached Greenwich intimates to suggest 
that Mrs. Luce be drafted to fill the House 
vacancy. What happened after that is his- 
tory. Clare Booth Luce was elected the first 
woman to serve in Congress from the Fourth 
District. 

The morning following her election, Clare 
phoned Morano. “Good morning, Mr. Secre- 
tary,” she greeted him. 

Here began an association that resulted in 
mutual regard which catapulted both Clare 
Booth Luce and ALBERT P. Morano to the 
heights of the political orbit. 

As Mrs, Luce’s executive secretary during 
the war years of 1942 through 1946, Morano 
operated with zeal and knowhow. He was 
in a position to render service—some people 
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call it favors—to the people of Fairfield 
County. Morano does not consider requests 
for assistance as favors. It adds up to service 
to which his employer’s constituents were 
entitled. 

A former GI volunteers the story of his 
personal experience with Morano. The GI 
was on a top-secret Intelligence mission in 
Europe at the height of the war. His folks 
had received no correspondence from him 
for a month. 

So secret was the GI's mission that not 
even his commanding officer knew his where- 
abouts. Yet, when the soldier’s worried, 
parents pleaded with Morano to trace why 
the letters home had stopped, Morano was 
able to unwind Army redtape to reassure the 
family. . 

One day a British officer approached the in- 
telligent agent in a CP near the front lines 
in Luxembourg. “Your Congressman's office 
wants you to write home as soon as your se- 
curity restrictions on this mission are lift- 
ed,” he said. 

How Morano accomplished this bird-dog 
feat remains a mystery. The fact is that 
accomplish it he did, winning the everlast- 
ing gratitude—and votes—of a large Fair- 
field County family. 

Morsno’s devotion to this type of per- 
sonal service was equalled by his concern for 
the war-heavy duties of Government burden- 
ing Mrs, Luce. He worked far into the night 
to lighten the burden. It didn't go un- 
noticed. He was elected the “hardest work- 
ing and best executive secretary” in Con- 
gress at the end of Clare's first term. 

In 1946, Clare Boothe Luce stepped out of 
politics temporarily. It appeared that 
MoraNo's political fortunes, tied to Clare's, 
had knotted. He stepped aside as John 
Lodge sewed up the nomination for the 
fourth district, later strengthened his politi- 
cal position with an assist from then Gov. 
Raymond E. Baldwin, who appointed Mo- 
rano State unemployment compensation 
commissioner for Fairfield County. 

His patient waiting paid off 4 years later. 
John Lodge became governor. Clare Boothe 
Luce emerged from political retirement long 
enough to designate her former secretary as 
the people's candidate.” 

It was Clare Booth Luce who nominated 
Morano at the congressional convention in 
Ridgefield in 1950. “When he is nomi- 
nated,” she said, “it will be the most won- 
derful sign for the party. They will have 
begun at last to give the people people's 
candidates.” 

Morano breezed in. 

Six years later, a Congresman of inter- 
national stature, Morano contemplates the 
past with the hope that history will repeat 
itself. The last man to hold Morano’s con- 
gresional seat went on to rise to governor 
and then ambassador. 

The high regard Morano holds for Clare 
Booth Luce was apparent at the baptism of 
his daughter in the family church in Green- 
wich 10 years ago. The child was christened 
Clare Anita. 

Morano's attractive wife, the former Mil- 
licent Greco, shuns the social whirl of the 
Nation's Capitol. She prefers to live quietly 
and graciously at the family home at Indian 
Harbor in Greenwich. Ar joins his family 
every weekend and whenever other oppor- 
tunities to return to Fairfield County during 
sessions of Congress occur. 

A son, Anthony, 22, recently married, is an 
Air Force lieutenant working for his wings 
at Malden Air Force Base in Missouri. He is 
a university graguate—Amherst—an oppor- 
tunity his father never had. A self-educated 
man, At Morano has lifted himself to his 
position of prestige by his bootstraps. 

En route home for his weekend visits, 
Morano delights in picking up little gifts 
for precocious Clare Anita. During his for- 
eign travels on official business he invari- 
ably receives notes from her requesting spe- 
cific souvenirs. 
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At home, the Congressman fancies him- 

Self a great cook—much to his wife's regret, 

etimes he imposes his culinary fetishes 

on waiters, describing in minute detail how 
he wants his food prepared. 

Once, at Joe's C'est Bon Restaurant in 
Greenwich when he wasn't getting through 
to the waiter, he cancelled his gourmet order 
and said plaintively, “Bring me a can of 
Italian sardines, a fork and a key.” 

While other Congressmen have chosen the 
luxurious hotels and expensive Georgetown 
Or Capitol Hill apartments for their Wash- 

quarters Morano still lives in a room- 
ing house on East Capital Street, where his 
executive secretary, Baxter, also resides. 

When Morano is free of the onerous duty 
ot attending official functions he hastens to 
Join the family of Maria Perticcone, his land- 
lady, for a good spaghetti dinner. He 
Usually brings his own spaghetti—non- 
Caloric—since he's guarding his waistline. 

To insure his silhouette from burgeoning, 

former amateur boxer-turned-Congress- 
Man gets in some exercise in the House gym 
every afternoon, schedule permitting. He 
Walks to and from work, about 10 city blocks, 
to maintain his strict regimen. 

Ordinarily courteous and quiet, Morano 
Occasionally shows fits of temper, He has 

known to “burn” a few official ears on 
the telephone when he thought one of his 
Constituents was getting a runaround, or 
When bureaucratic bumbling was delaying 
& project which he thought could be ac- 
Complished sooner. 
One of Morano's idiosyncracies stems from 
intense loyalty to his home county with 
its hatting centers of Danbury and Norwalk. 
Every visitor to his office in Washington and 
his home or office in Greenwich is expected 
to wear a hat. 

An abstainer from smoking, Morano takes 
an occasional Scotch on the rocks or an ale 
With his food. He loves opera and proved it 
by introducing and guiding a bill through 
Congress to exempt nonprofit opera and 
Symphonic organizations from admission 


The expression “for the birds“ has a special 
ce for the Congressman. Bird- 
Watching is his principal hobby. Millicent's 
lunch or dinner plans are often disrupted 
When she finds her bread supply has been 
crumpled up for bird fodder. 

John Baxter presented his boss with a 
book on bird identification last Christmas 
and Ar can now spot and identify practically 
any bird indigenous to this part of the 
Country—even visitors from other areas. 

One Sunday a top politican came to 
Morano’s Indian Harbor home to discuss 
urgent political matters. Morano started 
Pointing out the birds in his backyard and 
describing their characteristics. The politi- 
Cian left an hour later, well versed in bird 
lore, but not a word of politics had been 
Spoken, 

The story of the birds and the politicians 
ls not apocryphal. It actually happened. 
But there are doubters who insist that any 
time An Morano foregoes an opportunity to 
talk about or work at politics, it's “strictly 
tor the birds.” 


Regional Water Laboratory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 
Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, land utili- 
Zation is affected by many economic, 
physical and social conditions. However, 
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the main factors which determine the 
suitability of land for crop production 
are the extent of rainfall and the supply 
of water. 

As Dr. H. H. Wooten pointed out in his 
excellent study Major Uses of Land for 
the United States, published by the 
USDA in October, 1953, as Technical 
Bulletin 1082: a 

Several significant interrelationships exist 
between use of cropland and water. These 
include limits on lands used for crops in 
moisture-deficient areas; problems of excess 
water in wetland areas and those subject to 
overflow; condition of land in relation to 
general water; relationship of ground water 
to supplemental irrigation and domestic 
water; and drainage and soils in relation to 
salinity (p. 62). 


Water is becoming a more scarce, and, 
at the same time, valuable resource. 
Competition for its control and use is 
becoming more intensified as the various 
demands for water—agricultural, mu- 
nicipal and industrial—multiply in num- 
ber. In light of this intensive competi- 
tion, it becomes exceedingly important 
that the most efficient use is made of this 
valuable but diminishing resource. For 
example, we need to know more about: 

First. Water sources and their devel- 
opment, both surface and underground. 

Second. Storage, control, measure- 
ment, and conveyance of water. 

Third. Water requirements and uses. 

Fourth. Application of water—alter- 
native methods and their relative effi- 
ciencies. 

Fifth. Removal of excess water from 
surface and sub-surface areas. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, the climate 
of the eastern part of the United States 
is generally characterized as humid or 
subhumid; while the western part, ex- 
cept the Pacific Northwest, is generally 
referred to as an arid or semiarid area. 
While the former area during parts of 
the year has an overabundance of water, 
giving rise to problems of drainage and 
flood protection; the latter is a moisture- 
deficient area, giving rise to the need for 
collecting and storaging of water during 
wet periods for use by irrigation during 
the dry seasons. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the relationships between 
cropland and water I outlined a moment 
ago and the need for more basic infor- 
mation relative thereto are not sectional 
or regional, but rather national in both 
their nature and scope. 

Although nearly 95 percent of our irri- 
gated cropland is in the 17 -Western 
States, the expansion of irrigation in 
Eastern and Southern States has been 
rapid. For example, whereas in 1939 
only 39,862 acres of cropland were irri- 
gated in 28 States designated as either 
Northeastern, Corn Belt, Lake States, 
Appalachian, Southeastern; the number 
of irrigated acres increased to 61,902 by 
1944; and 152,586 by 1949. 

On the other hand, the number of 
acres in organized drainage enterprises 
declined during the decade 1940-50, by 
119,000 acres in the Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States; whereas the number of 
acres in such enterprises in the North 
and Southeastern States increased by 
15,840,000 acres. This is not to say that 
some western and Pacific-coast irriga- 
tion areas do not have drainage prob- 
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lems, they do, but the major concern of 
people in these areas is the acquisition 
and more efficient use of water. 

Although we have regional labora- 
tories which are studying basic soils and 
plant relationship and water hydraulics, 
and so forth, there are inadequate facil- 
ities in existence today whose basic con- 
cern is the more intelligent development 
and use of water. Because of these facts, 
Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk a bill to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a regional water 
laboratory. The bill also authorizes an 
initial appropriation of $1 million for 
this purpose. 


Big Bend Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most monumental flood-control pro- 
grams ever attempted in the United 
States is currently underway in the 
Missouri River Basin. Involved are 10 
States and a sixth of the land area of 
the United States. The program has 
been progressing on schedule and over- 
all is about 60 percent completed. 

The last major structure involved is 
the Big Bend Dam in central South Da- 
kota. No funds were provided for this 
project in the budget. Recently I wrote 
to all members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, making a recom- 
mendation in regard to this dam. I 
would like to insert the letter I wrote in 
regard to this project as I believe it pro- 
vides a feasible solution: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or 


‘ATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 

Chairman, House A 

Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cox radu: Reference is made to the 
development program in the Missouri River 
Basin, which was authorized in 1944, and 
which is made up of a series of large dams 
plus subsidiary structures to assist in con- 
trolling floods and to provide other benefits 
throughout a 10-State area. The program is 
getting along exceptionally well and has 
reached a high degree of completion with 
the exception of the last major structure; 
namely, Big Bend Dam. 

In this regard I should like to call your 
attention to my testimony before the Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee of your committee 
on March 28, relative to this dam. I was 
notified earlier this year that the Corps of 
Engineers has sufficient funds currently 
available to complete a structure known as 
the Gavins Point Dam. The budget request 
which was submitted to the Congress con- 
tains a provision for $1,700,000 for the Gav- 
ins Point Dam, The budget provided no 
funds for the Big Bend Dam, although it has 
been authorized. My suggestion to the sub- 
committee was that whatever funds are nec- 
essary for the preliminary engineering and 
survey work on Big Bend be allocated from 
the $1,700,000 budgeted for Gavins Point. 
Such action would in no way increase the 
budget request of the executive department 
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and would provide the first step in the last 
major phase of the river program. 

Various estimates have been made as to 
what the initial engineering and surveying 
would cost, and the most recent figure avail- 
able to me is $650,000. This would leave a 
balance of well over a million dollars in the 
budget, which could be used for other river 
purposes, such as surveys on some of the 
tributary streams and channel stabilization 
from Yankton, S. Dak., south. I think there 
is considerable merit to this suggestion, be- 
cause (1) it would assist in bringing the Mis- 
souri River Basin development program into 
its final stages, (2) it would not increase the 
budget estimate, and (3) it would hasten 
the day that the interrelated structures on 
the Missouri River can work in conjunction 
with one another more efficiently than they 
can operate individually. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would give this suggestion your considera- 
tion during your deliberations, 

Thank you kindly. 

Cordially, 
Haroxp O. LOVRE, 


Speech by John E. Rogers, National High 
School Oratorical Contest of the Ameri- 
can Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I have had called to my attention a very 
fine speech made by John E. Rogers, the 
son of our colleague, WALTER ROGERS, 
at the 19th annual national high school 
oratorical contest of the national Amer- 
icanism activities of the American 
Legion. John Rogers is a senior in St. 
John's College High School here in 
Washington and by this speech certainly 
demonstrates that he is an able son of 
his distinguished father. It would, in 
my judgment, be a fine thing if all Amer- 
icans could read this speech and if we 
would all heed the lesson he teaches us 
there: 

In 1883, near the Sable Islands, the French 
liner La Bourgogne collided with another 
ship and quickly sank to a watery grave tak- 
ing with her the lives of 584 persons trapped 
within the iron coffin of her hull. 

November 12, 1928, the steamship Vestris 
foundered off the Virginia Capes—113 persons 
perished 


1890, the British steamer Utopia collided 
near Gibraltar—540 of the passengers and 
crew died. 

September 8, 1934—the night skies near 
Ocean City, N. J., were suddenly illuminated 
by flames from the steamship Morro Castle in 
one of the worst naval holocausts of our 
time. The ship was completely destroyed, 
along with the lives, hopes, and bodies of 137 
of her passengers. 

But as different the times, places, and cir- 
cumstances of the destruction of each of 
these ships, they still had several things in 
common, 

In all instances the ships were completeiy 
destroyed and un appalling number of per- 
sons died—and again in all instances there 
were only two possible reasons, a bad ship or 
a poor crew. 
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Nowhere else, as on a ship, is so complete 
cooperation demanded of men, nor does 80 
great tragedy mark indolence. 

And yet there are those who have shown 
such casual interest in the greatest ship 
afloat, that it is wondrous indeed that she 
is still able to carry the hopes and destinies 
of the American people. 

It was 169 years ago that our country was 
launched on the stormy seas of state. 
Though she was built and launched in a 
shipyard called Independence Hall, her home 
port is the heart of every loyal American. 

Her decks were hewn from the tree of 
freedom and her sails were cut from the 
robe of liberty—and as she embarked that 
September morn of 1787 her bow was not 
washed with champagne but with the blood 
of patriots. 

And what of her crew? 

They were not great sailors; they knew 
little of the running of a government, but 
they were honest men and they were deter- 
mined; they had fought a long, hard war 
with the greatest power of the time to see 
this ship launched, and far better an inex- 
perienced crew than a corrupt one. 

As she set sail that morning, toward a 
horizon already obscured by the pessimism 
of the world, the wildest imagination could 
hardly have foretold of the coming events 
of her voyage: how she was to steer a 
straight course through as storm seas as ever 
threatened to engulf a Nation and seven 
decades later to face and defeat her most 
critical peril. 

Within a period of only 40 years she was 
to become engaged in the two worst con- 
fiicts this world has ever seen. The first 
was fought at Belleau Wood, Verdun, and 
in the Argonne Forest. The second was 
fought on Guam, Midway, and in Normandy. 

In both, our craft surmounted the great- 
est odds and the highest waves to plant the 
flag of freedom on the doorstep of tyranny. 

Yes; throughout history our ship has 
shown herself to be not seaworthy—not very 
seaworthy—but the most seaworthy vessel 
existent on the choppy waters of shifting 
alliances and honeyed half-truths that we 
call international harmony. 

It has been a long voyage, a hard voyage 
and our trip has been safe only because we 
have had the finest ship and the best crew. 

Our trip has been safe and pray God may 
it continue to be safe. 

Our ship is still the finest and our crew 
is still the best but, as in all times of peace 
and prosperity, indolence and self-confidence 
have set in. They have not just set in, but 
have so established themselves that they 
have given birth to a hideous offspring— 
indifference. Indifference is not just a senti- 
ment, however; it is the decay of ideals. It 
is the rot that eats at a ship; that eats at 
her crew. It is passive, but it is deadly. It 
is the rust that can destroy the mightiest 
metals. It is the malnutrition that can kill 
a Hercules. It is the disease that now threat- 
ens the life of our Nation. 

Communism, sin, and depravity are easy 
tospot. You can point to suffering, to death, 
to slavery and there is your communism, 
your sin, your depravity. 

But indifference is deceptive. It cannot 
be seen, it cannot be realized, we can only 
see what it has done. 

We look at the skeleton of Poland and say, 
“Too bad.” But it was indifference that 
murdered her. 

We read in the paper that a small country 
has been engulfed by revolution and death, 
Again, we say, “Too bad,” but it is indiffer- 
ence that bleeds her. 

A thousand ships, a hundred nations, a 
billion lives have been ruined by indifference, 
but yet we do not recognize it. We do not 
recognize it and even now it is upon us. It 
is upon us and it is not hidden. It shows 
itself in many ways: 
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In low election returns. 

When John Q. Citizen turns to the comics 
instead of the editorial page. 

When junior citizen takes gym instead of 
civics. 

When no one can find time to attend cit- 
izens’ meetings. 

It shows itself in all of these and many 
other similar ways and yet it is not recog- 
nized. It is not recognized because it is 
people, and people are harmless. They mean 
no harm, yet they do no good, and someone 
must carry their burden. Our ship has be- 
come heavy with their weight—they are a8 
barnacles serving only to slow our vessel 
down and make her an easy prey for the 
pirate and slave ships of tyranny. 

And yet the indifferent are not just 
barnacles—a barnacle cannot think; it does 
not seek to hurt, it cannot understand the 
necessity of good citizenship, of interest in 
world affairs, of the exercise of the vote. A 
barnacle is blameless. 

But for an American citizen to sit back 
and allow the reins of government to slip 
from his grasp and become in grave danger 
of being taken over by the cruel claw of 
oppression—that is treason, lacking only 
motivation and intent. 

How can a good“ American be called a 
traitor when he respects the flag and upholds 
the Government? 

How does he respect that flag? 

Does he actively seek to protect and de- 
fend her that “long may she wave on high” 
or does he merely tip his hat in passing?” 

How does he uphold the Government? 

Does he know there are some 280 front or- 
ganizations devoted to destroying that Gov- 
ernment: Does he know their names, their 
approach, what to do about them? Or does 
he say, “Someone in Washington will take 
care of it.” 

Someone in Washington can't do every- 
thing—can't show step by step all the pit- 
falls to each of the 160 million Americans. 

America is not a nation of dullards who 
have to be waited on hand and foot, and 
spooned full of information; who must live 
in constant jeopardy of being poisoned by 
the sugar-coated pollution of communism. 

If communism were to bang at our door 
at this minute, and flash bayonets and guns 
in our faces, Americans would rise as a man 
to smite down this foul invader of our free 
shores. But because it sneaks in, because it 
infiltrates, we say someone else will take care 
of it. Without a doubt what happened to 
Poland, to Yugoslavia, to Albania, to Latvia. 
to the Balkans, and to many, many others 
can happen here. In fact it has very nearly 
happened already, Just 15 years ago when 
World War II broke out and America began 
to gird and prepare herself for battle, de- 
tallied checks were made of all Government 
employees, workers, and anyone else in any 
way connected with the war effort. It was 
then that it became evident just how many 
beams in our ship were rotted and infested 
with the worms and termites of subversion, 
and by far the majority of these vermin were 
not Nazis or Fascists, but radical free think- 
ers, that is to say, Commies, 

Commies, Reds, pinkos, fellow-travelers, 
leftists, progressives—many were rooted out 
and unmasked—many, but not all. Some 
burrowed deeper or took on new colors. 
These are the Hisses, Remingtons, and Cop- 
lons of our present day. 

However, those that were uncovered were 
found out, not because we finally wised up, 
but because of wartime security, and the dis- 
covery of these Americans in name only did 
not do away with them entirely. 

They have only changed their immediate 
objective. Though still penetrating the 
stronghold of free men, their main 
now is to lull us into a false sense of secu- 
rity and well-being. 7 
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And it must not happen. 

Are the ideals and hopes on which this 
Nation was founded ta be washed over by 
& lukewarm ripple of Let George do it. Be- 
Cause George will do it. Georgi Malenkov, 
peoi Ivankovitch, and all the other Geor- 

es. 

Are we to sit back and see our Nation slip 
inch by inch under the waves of apathy 

use there are none who would guide or 
Baye her. 

For over a century and a half the Consti- 
tution has been the warden, guardian, pro- 
curer, and defender of the rights of the 
People but it has no life of its own; its pur- 
Pose is attained only when it is used as an 
instrument of freedom by freemen, and 
freemen are you and I and the person next 
to you and 160 million others acroes the face 
of America. We are the ones who must pro- 
tect our rights and only we. Democracy is 
too great a thing to entrust it to any but 
the elected representatives of the people; 
and these representatives must be elected, 
not appointed by the ignorant or the evil. 

If America is to remain whole now is the 

time to act, not tomorrow or the day after 
that or as soon as you can find time. Now 
is the time to caulk up the joints of our 
Ship and sheath her in the armor of alert- 
ness. 
For if we do not, if we fail through neglect 
or carelessness, then tyranny and oppression 
will not be just ugly words in an oratorical 
contest. 1 


Arabian Base Poses Knotty Problems to 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on June 
18 the present agreement that the 
. United States has with Saudi Arabia for 
use of the Dhahran Air Base will expire. 
It is my understanding that the Depart- 
ment of State is preparing to enter ne- 
gotiations for a new 5-year lease for 
this base. Edwin A. Lahey, the Wash- 
ington bureau chief of the Knight news- 
Papers who is a very perceptive and 
thoughtful columnist and reporter, 
whose nimbleness of expression is ap- 
preciated by all of us from Chicago, calls 
attention in an article appearing on 
Monday, April 16, 1956, in the Chicago 
Daily News to discrimination which is 
permitted against our Jewish citizens in 
Saudi Arabia under the present agree- 
ment. It is to be hoped that our Sec- 
retary of State will not permit such dis- 
crimination to continue under the new 
agreement which he is preparing. 

The article of Mr. Lahey follows: 
ARABIAN Bask Poses KNnorry PROBLEM TO 

UNITED BSTATES— PRESENT Pacr UNDER- 

«WRITES MOSLEM HATE FOR ZIONISTS 

WAsHIncTon—The United States is about 
to open negotiations for renewing the lease 
on the Daharan Air Base in Saudi Arabia. 

In the present agreement under which we 
Operate this air base, the United States im- 
plicitly underwrites the violent antipathy of 
the Saudi Arabians for Jews. 

One paragraph of this 1951 agreement says: 

“There must not be among members of 
the mission or among the other employees 
any individual who is objectionable to the 
Saudi Arablan Government.” 
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A reporter who called at the Saudi Arabian 
embassy in Washington was told by a Mr. 
Shalfan, identified as the counselor, that the 
negotiations for renewing the Daharan Air 
Base agreement would be opened “within a 
matter of days” in Saudi Arabia. 

“What Americans would be regarded as 
‘objectionable’ in Saudi Arabia?“ he asked. 

“Communists,” replied Shalfan. 

“What about Jews?“ 

“We are not anti-Semitic,” Shaffan replied. 
“Remember, the Saudi Arabians are Semites 
themselves. 

“But we do not want Zionists at the air 


base. 

“We are still technically at war with Israel. 
The base at Daharan is for Saudi Arabia, as 
well as for the United States. 

“If Zionists were at the base, they would 
have access to military information that 
would be valuable to Israel.” 

Shalfan insisted that any feelings that the 
Saudi Arabians have about Jews dates only 
from the Arab-Israel war 8 years ago, and is 
kept alive by the fate of 1 million Arab refu- 
gees who were expelled from their homes in 
Israel. 

The Saudi Arabian diplomat, who re- 
minded the caller that his is a free country, 
said that his government imposes the same 
restrictions against “objectionable” people 
on the American oil interests that operate in 
the Arabian Peninsula. 

There are some early indications that an 
election year issue might be made of the 
State Department's facility for adapting to 
local prejudices like those in Saudia Arabia. 

It is a tossup, however, whose issue it is. 
The State Department of Dean Acheson made 
this agreement, whereas the State Depart- 
ment of John Foster Dulles must negotiate 
the renewal. 

The American Jewish Congress only Satur- 
day criticized the State Department for going 
along with such restrictive agreements. 

The Jewish War Veterans the other day 
charged that United States Air Force per- 
sonnel in Daharan are “not free United 
States citizens,“ because of our respect for 
the religious prejudices of the Saudi Arab- 
ians. 


Senator HumPHREY, Democrat, Minnesota, 
asked Secretary of State Dulles at a hear- 
ing in February about reports that “Ameri- 
can personnel of Jewish faith” were not sta- 
tioned at Daharan. 

Dulles replied: 

“It may be. I think that for many years 
there has been a prohibition on Jews in 
Saudi Arabia.” 

The Secretary told the Senator that while 
the United States must recognize the fact 
that Saudi Arabia is an ally, this does not 


mean that “we approve of all its practices.” - 


Where Does Business Paper Journalism 
Stand Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago a group of men with high ideals and 
a devotion to achieving better practices 
in business papers established what is 
today the Associated Business Publica- 
tions. The group’s earliest efforts pro- 
duced a “Code of Ethics” which estab- 
lished the current membership prerequi- 
site for the 162 member-publications of 


the Associated Business Publications. _ 
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In 1956, as a half century earlier, the 
adult education of businessmen is being 
constantly extended through reading 
better grade business magazines, 
George Westinghouse found ideas in a 
business paper which helped him develop 
the air brake. Henry Ford read in a 
business magazine the first detailed 
description of the “Kane-Pennington 
Motor,” a revolutionary new gasoline 
engine. The discovery helped Ford 
design the new engine for his auto- 
mobile. 

In one of this year’s nationwide golden 
anniversary celebrations, the Associated 
Business Publications held its regular 
Washington editorial conference at the 
Shoreham Hotel on April 12-13. Awards 
for outstanding editorial achieyement 
were presented to 21 deserving editors 
and the following address was made by 
Ralph H. Smith, vice president and edi- 
torial director, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., a pioneer and leader in business 
paper publishing and a pioneer member 
of the association. 

In this age of radio and television, Mr. 
Smith’s talk on the responsibilities of a 
responsible business press is interesting 
to all who must “read and run.” It is 
of even greater value to those who be- 
come tomorrow’s leaders in business and 
industry, as well as to others who would 
like to know how editorial responsibility 
to the reader is conceived at or near the 
top. The wisdom of such editors is con- 
stantly reflected—monthly, weekly, and 
daily, in the product of their editorial 
competence. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
this thought-provoking address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WHERE Does BUSINESS PAPER JOURNALISM 

Sranp Topay? 

(Address by Ralph H. Smith. vice president 
and editorial director, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, honored 
award winners, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
tentative program of our meeting told me 
that I was to deliver the principal address 
at this dinner session. The program was 
surely tentative. We can now see that the 
principal business of the session has been 
completed. 

This was the business of honoring those 
of our group who, during the past year, have 
made outstanding contributions to our joint 
effort to serve our readers and to advance 
the world’s work. All that is left for me is 
to voice, as well as I can, some group refiec- 
tions that we must have made on the signifi- 
cance of such an occasion. 

I am sure that those who have received 
awards tonight will have been the first to 
reflect that these honors recognize superb 
teamwork, as well as fine individual achieve- 
ment. In the profession of business-publica- 
tion editor it ls particularly true that “no 
man is an island,” They who enter the com- 
munications business become centers, as well 
as sources, of communication. If they are to 
succeed, they must leave behind the sharp 
individualism of the poet whose message is 
so personal that we have to enter into his 
personality before we can understand him. 

I know that some, and I think that all, of 
tonight's stars are also planets that reflect 
and focus light from other sources. Such 
other sources include colleagues who have 
shared professional know-how. There is the 
community that starts with the editorial 
staff and goes on to encompass the whole 
field of plants, offices, laboratories, bureaus, 
and people that live by the light that the 
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business-paper editor turns back on It. The 
best modern business magazines are galaxies 
of teamwork, 

To the winners, all honor—and the reflec- 
tion that they honor us and many more than 
us. 
John Donne's reflection that “no man is 
an island” is of the essence of anything that 
I could say tonight on where business-paper 
journalism stands today. There may have 
been a time when it stood in the pulpit or 
sat in the professional chair. I once worked 
for a business journal whose publisher liter- 
ally built into an industrial structure the 
businesses for which he saw an opportunity 
to build a magazine. He almost single- 
handedly organized the people in these busi- 
nesses into State, regional, and national 
associations—and was canny enough to 
organize their suppliers into matching as- 
sociations. His publication became the 
monthly textbook of their technology, which 
was hardly a technology at all until he gave 
form and record to their experimental 
fumblings. He was the precursor of labora- 
tories, of college engineering courses—and 
inevitably of publishing competition, first 
paid and then, just inevitably, free-distri- 
bution competition. i 

Sometimes our publishers of today are in- 
clined to mourn the disappearance of that 
kind of great individualist-editor—for this 
man started as an editor, as did most of the 
publishers of his day. But they would have 
real occasion for mourning if we tried to 
live back in his day, to publish our magazines 
as periodical textbooks, to visualize their 
pages as bearing any resemblance to the 
archives in which an industry deposits its 
documented technology, to exercise the mon- 
opoly of the preacher's pulpit or the profes- 
sor’s chair. We have too much competition 
today to be able to afford such nostalgic ex- 
ercises. The competition has long broken 
my old friend's monopoly. 

The competition to which I refer is not 
what we usually mean when we talk so 
much—as we do talk so much—about com- 
petition for our readers’ time. It is not 
the competition of television, of other recre- 
ational activities, of other forms of reading 
that are pursued for recreational purposes 
or that cater to a man’s quasi-recreational 
interest in areas of citizenship that lie out- 
side the world’s work through which he 
makes his major contribution to the world's 


progress, 

I should like to dispose of such intrusions 

On our readers’ time by a reflection that we 
do not make nearly often enough. Today's 
readers of business publications are living 
in an economy that is constantly cutting 
down the hours of the day’s work. It is 
constantly speeding up their travel between 
home and work (or, if they are Long Island- 
ers or New Havenites, it is, at least, letting 
them use their travel-time as reading time). 
These people are increasingly cosseted at 
home by labor-saving and time-saving appli- 
ances. These prospects for our publications 
have more timé, much more time, than ever 
men before them had to do anything that 
interests them. 
S0 far as the competition of television 
and its equivalent temptations to a man's 
will are involved, our concern must be to 
interest him. 

My own concern about the strength of 
such temptations is assuaged by another re- 
flection. What a running head-start we have 
over all such competition. We deal with sub- 
ject-matter that, of necessity, lies at the 
heart of every man’s complex of interests. 
We forward his life’s work, out of which come 
the means to all other satisfactions in life 
from indulging in marriage when you are 
young to financing a hobby when you are 
old. And yet, my friends, the business press 
is still in need of, first, realization and, then, 
intelligent promotion of what this difference 
in responsibility from all other media should 
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mean in its editorial costs and in advertising 
rates per thousand satisfied subscribers. 

In potentiality the business press stands 
today in its relation to leisure-hour distrac- 
tions just where it has always stood—as far 
ahead as a man’s livelihood comes ahead of 
all his other interests. But that is just a 
fine ringing statement so long as we expect 
& reader to lay aside his sophistication when 
he submits to our demand for a share of his 
leisure hours. He has been taught by well- 
paid illusion-builders that he lives in a world 
of rapid change that makes radio news every 
hour on the hour. He reads—in The Exur- 


banites, for instance—that he is served, if 


not mastered, by experts in organizing words 
and pictures to get the story out in just the 
way that his mind will best take it in. He 
is under heavy persuasion to believe that 
what they give him has been measured ac- 
cording to its significance and weighed ac- 
cording to its consequences. 

This reader of the communications-era 
will not be patient if we rest a case for dull, 
disorganized, pedestrian and cheaply financed 
presentation on the superior importance of 
our magazines’ content and on the danger 
of oversimplifying it, as his entertainers 
oversimplify their content. In his own in- 
terest, we must avert that danger. In our 
interest, however, we cannot avert our minds 
from our need to combine, or to complement, 
fine engineering and industrial know-how 
with sheer journalistic know-how. The pro- 
fession, after all, is editing—communication. 

If, in the entertainment and edification 
world, communication occasionally comes 
ahead of having something worthwhile to 
communicate, our own purity must not blind 
us to the necessity of paying the price of 
communicating, as well as of finding. It may 
involve a higher wage-price for talents that 
are rarer than some business publishers yet 
realize, but perhaps they have competition 
that is also unrealized. 

The competition that I should like to em- 
phasize tonight may not have been suffi- 
ciently realized by any of us. It is not so 
easy to see as television and its equivalents. 
But it is far more serious, I believe. 

This is the competition of other and new 
forms of job-education. Men start out in our 
industries better educated and more sophis- 
ticated than when these papers were pub- 
lished and edited by our predecessors. They 
go to school in their employing companies as 
never before. The average company invest- 
ment in ever more elaborated training has 
immeasurably multiplied. Some of the 
larger companies conduct what amount to 
educational institutions, not only for be- 
ginners but for higher-ups. Many companies 
send promising and ambitious men—our best 
prospects—back to college for all kinds of 
technical and management courses. Most 
companies strongly encourage attendance at 
professional meetings and seminars and pro- 
mote visits to other plants in their indus- 
tries. Our advertisers sponsor customer- 
education p . (Or sometimes, our 
free-distribution sisters provide the sponsor- 
ship.) 

The colleges are now heels over head in 
our business of communicating work knowl- 
edge, not just prework knowledge. If a 
company takes a defense contract, our 
friends here in Washington place at its dis- 
posal the know-how of other contractors, 
the findings of Government laboratories, 
and the research data of such completely 
new and formidable institutions as the Rand 
Corp., which is under contract to the Air 
Force. Incidentally, the airplane, the speed 
of air travel, has simplified every educa- 
tional effort made by our readers that takes 
the form of going and seeing. 

Here is the competition that worries me. 
Our relative monopoly on adult job educa- 
tion has been broken to bits, and our func- 
tion is changing before our eyes. This is 
something that we have really got to think 
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about. You know, it sometimes seems that 
they could almost live without us. 

However, there is opportunity here, as well 
as threat, if we can correctly reappraise the 
needs of our readers. 

The more communication of this kind we 
have, the more expert reporting we must do 
for the benefit of those who do not partici- 
pate in it, notably the men in the smaller 
companies. 

The more technology communicated, the 
more need of our professional screening to 
save men throughout industry the time that 
they would otherwise give to the welder of 
words. What limit can you place on the de- 
mand for editorial competence to weed out 
the insignificant, to appraise the significant, 
field by field? 

The more news that our man hears on the 
hour and the half-hour, and the more he is 
persuaded that he lives in a changing world 
that is reeking with news of change, the 
more need he has of an interposing editor 
whose discrimination between what is news 
and what is merely new can be completely 
trusted. But that editor had better know 
how to play his copy as news. The modern 
news-oriented timing-conscious reader is no 
longer interested in ponderous textbooks dis- 
gulsed as journals, or vice versa. 

Finally, the more attention one of our 
readers has to pay to the multiplication of 
specialized information lying within his own 
narrow field, the more he must rely on our 
editorial sense of his need to prepare for the 
day when seizure of an opportunity for top- 
management responsibilities and pay will de- 
pend upon proof that he is not imprisoned 
in his specialty. 

So I say that there is opportunity here 
if we are flexible enough. 

I see it as opportunity for the business 
magazine that conceives its first function as 
ohe of alerting, rather than of teaching in 
the outworn, time-ignoring pattern of our 
days as periodical textbooks for adult educa- 
tion. I see it as opportunity for editors who 
stop each story with its basic alerting facts 
and their appraisable consequences. As op- 
portunity for editors who prefer more 
stories—and more sharply pointed stories— 
in and around their readers’ fields to more 
details in each story, knowing that a reader 
persuaded to action will, in any event, do 
more than read before taking action—and 
may delegate details to juniors. 

I see opportunity for a publisher who 
really knows how to promote his readers’ re- 
liance on his paper to alert them when a 
new idea had better be looked into—and 
where; when somebody had better grab a 
plane, visit another plant, consult a supplier, 
watch Washington or Stuttgart or Bombay. 
Opportunity for a publisher to capitalize on 
his readers’ confidence that they can safely 
skip developments that his pages have 
skipped. (Parenthetically I suggest to pub- 
lishers some refiection on the possibility that 
a few of our free sisters may be luring suc- 
cess because they have the appearance of 
fast-reading alerting and screening maga- 
zines, though they lack the first essential of 
the substance—which is the independence 
to alert readers to what is significant and 
ignore what isn't.) 

There is certainly opportunity today for 
the business magazine that is edited and 
financed on the theory that its customers are 
readers first and anything else after that— 
that what makes any kind of reading easier 
for any man who is working at reading 
makes reading easier for a man who, at other 
times, happens to work at engineeriag; or 
management, or ‘selling. We can—and 
should—promote our enterprises as great 
service institutions, but what we sell are 
magazines—reading matter that must excite 
the reader's interest again each month or 
each week. Their fleld-coverage will deter- 
mine their potential readership, but their 
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actual readership depends wholly on what 
each issue does to engage the attention of the 
reader who has become more sophisticated 
in this communications era than we some- 
times realize. More spoiled," our predeces- 
sors might cal] it. 

I have spoken of what I “see.” Perhaps I 
should more properly speak of what I hear. 
I hear what I have told you from our re- 
Search reports and I hear it from our readers, 
including the rather distinguished ones who 
Participated in that ABP panel in New York 
& couple of weeks ago and who spoke for a 
multitude. 

If you do not altogether agree with me on 
this version of where business paper journal- 
ism stands today, I feel sure that I have, at 
least, voiced your conviction that it had 
better not stand at all, The Jesse H. Neal 
Awards of this year and of all future years 

are for those who know that he who runs will 
have the readers—and the advertisers. 


A Courageous Veto Deserves Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been extremely gratifying to note in the 
last few days the way in which the Na- 
tion’s press has applauded the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the farm bill. The Roch- 
ester Democrat and Chronicle is a case 
in point. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting a fine editorial 
printed in that paper on April 17, in 
which the shortcomings of the vetoed 
bill are pointed out and the integrity 
and stature of the President are clearly 
indicated: 

A COURAGEOUS VETO DESERVES SUPPORT 

The President's veto of the farm bill again 
demonstrates that he has courage. In his 
judgment, with which we concur, the bill 
passed by Congress was unsound, destructive 
and would further aggravate the economic 
ills of agriculture. 

In such circumstances what other course 
could a man of integrity be expected to take? 

Many who will admire the courage of the 
President may say, “Sure, he is an honest 
man, but is he absolutely right? Did he fully 
consider that some farmers’ pocketbooks are 
thin?” 

The President has pointed frequently to 
the inescapable fact that prices of wheat, 
cotton and other commodities are depressed 
by mounting surpluses. There is no chance 
of prices rising until the pattern is changed. 
The Government already has 15 billions in- 
vested in farm surpluses and reports are 


that three additional billions will be needed 


this year, The bill which the President 
vetoed would have made the surplus prob- 
lem much worse. 

The President wants to help farmers finan- 
clally. In January he proposed to Congress 
a soil bank plan under which farmers would 
be paid for reducing production and sur- 
plus stocks. The plan was accepted by Con- 
gress. Then the pressure blocs got busy to 
load the bill with rigid high price supports 
and numerous other devices to offset any 
good that might result from the proposals of 
the President. 

Cotton, wheat and other bloc politicians 
say that all these unsound schemes and raids 
upon the Public Treasury are necessary bids 
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for the farm vote. It is noticeable that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation is against 
the bill. Don J. Wickham of Hector, presi- 
dent of the New York Farm Bureau, wired 
the President urging a veto. This means 
that in the main the bill appeals to selfish 
interests, 

Mr. Eisenhower represents the entire 
country, not some subdivision as do Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. The pull of local 
wishes and local greeds is not as strong upon 
him as it is in the case of the legislators. 
Still, he has been told that a veto might mean 
a GOP defeat this fall. 

The President stands out as a giant figure 
against the men who let politics guide 
their vote on the farm bill. It is our feeling 
that Mr. Eisenhower's action will stir fresh 
admiration for him. His veto ratifies the 
belief of Americans that his integrity stands 
rock firm. 


President’s Latest Demonstration of His 
Interest in People as Whole Will Serve 
Him Well Next November 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therein the very fine and timely 
editorial which appeared in the Knox- 
ville Journal, Knoxville, Tenn., April 18, 
1956, entitled President's Latest Dem- 
onstration of His Interest in People as 
Whole Will Serve Him Well Next No- 
vember“: 

The man has courage. : 

Friends and enemies alike will agree th 


sums up their opinion of President Dwight D. 


Eisenhower. Most of them held it before 
he vetoed the Democrat farm bill. More of 
them hold it now and those who did pre- 
viously do so now in much greater degree, 

“It is a bad bill” the President said with 

great firmness and then proceeded to de- 
scribe it as one that would work to the in- 
jury of farmer and nonfarmer. He deplored 
the efforts to get him to sign it on the 
ground of political expediency and remind- 
ed the people that he represents all of them 
for the good of the Nation as a whole. 

Undoubtedly the President's action caught 
some of the more ardent Democrat support- 
ers of the measure by surprise. They did not 
believe he would have the courage to do 
what he did in an election year. But be- 
yond that he put the opposition in a dif- 
ficult position. He proposed immediate 
help for the farmer by raising price sup- 
ports on five basic crops and he called upon 
Congress to enact as quickly as possible a 
soil bank measure under which farmers 
would be able to draw benefits up to $500 
million this season, 

The hot poker is now back in the hands of 
the Democrats. 

It has been a part of the Democrat elec- 
tion year strategy to fashion in the farm 
pill a legislative creature which they could 
present to the farmer as a lure for votes 
which they had obtained against the wishes 
of the White House. They proposed to say 
to the farmer: “Here is something we have 
brought you at great risk and trouble. The 
President didn’t want you to have it but we 
have overcome him and are bappy to present 
it to you.” 
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But that is not the picture now. The 
President not only vetoed the bill. He an- 
nounced what the administration will do 
and he outlined a job for Congress to do, 
also. And any failure of Congress to do what 
he has asked must Me at the door of the 
Democrats since they are the majority party 
on the legislative side of Washington. 

Thus, from the political side of the pic- 
ture—and that is a side that can not be 
ignored during an election year—the Demo- 
crats have been placed on the defensive. And 
if they do what the President has asked the 
facts remain that it was at his suggestion. 
If they fail to act they are open to the 
charge of having sulked in their tents rather 
than carry out his recommendations simply 
because they did not want to implement the 
program of a Republican President, 

The dilemma in which the Democrats find 
themselves at this time is further compli- 
cated—for them at least —by the difficulty of 
meeting the Republican chant of “peace and 
prosperity.” They know that many farmers 
will reckon it a blessing if they have, in the 
face of reduced income, their sons safe at 
home instead of on Korean battlefields. 

And millions of Americans are old enough 
to recall that under President Eisenhower 
the Nation is having, for the first time in two 
decades, 4 years of peace and prosperity. 
Such a condition has not existed since the 
late 1920's. It did not exist during the ad- 
ministrations of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman. True, a wartime prosperity 
was achieved but the greatest prosperity 
this Nation, or any nation, has known in 
times of peace, is that which we are enjoying 
now. 

This condition, plus the latest and most 
convincing instance the President has given 
that he places the welfare of the e of 
the United States above and beyond all polit- 
ical considerations, gives him a place in the 
hearts of his countrymen that will not be 
forgotten, certainly not at the ballot boxes 
next November. 


Problems of the Family-Size Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
insert the following letter dated April 9 
which I have received from one of my 
farmer-constituents in regard to the cur- 
rent agricultural situation, especially as 
it applies to the family-size farm: 


Morrice, MICH., April 9, 1956. 

Dear Sm: The purpose of this letter is not 
for any favor but to give some personal 
views of one who seems to be of a vanishing 
group in our society of the human race in 
the United States. I am speaking of the 
family-type farm, or business. The disap- 
pearance is being forced upon us so fast that 
one wonders what is to become of the small 
individual who once was considered the 
backbone of the Nation and made it the 
greatest on earth. 

According to the Constitution we are given 
freedom of religion, life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, I believe this gives us 
the right to work as an individual. 

It seems to me that when the larger busi- 
messes merge and freeze out or absorb the 
little independent business, be it manufac- 
turing, processing, mining, farming, bank- 
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ing, or even the public schools, that we the 
people, are losing our constitutional rights. 

Our school systems are being forced to 
merge by State dictates for doubtful benefits. 
Greater concentration leads to gangs, cliques, 
and juvenile delinquency, for the ones who 
need individual guidance or understanding 
are lost in the mob or mass. It is much 
easier for the weak to follow the path of 
least resistance than to seek help which they 
sometimes need. i 

We know that improvement in the school 
system is greatly needed to better utilize the 
facilities for our ever-increasing population. 
We are told that the larger school systems 
and districts afford our youth more oppor- 
tunities, but there is a question in my mind 
as to that. For example, most of our schools 
encourage athletics for the sportsmanship 
and character-building influence which is 
exerted on the youth. Most of the coaches 
and leaders are concerned with only the var- 
sity teams, and so the larger the school the 
smaller the percentage who can become team 
members. So it would seem that the smaller 
schools would be able to give more pupils 
more opportunities to some extent. The 
same Is true of many activities such as music, 
debating. and drama, etc. Even in the class- 
room of many, the individual who needs the 
extra help or attention is deprived of such. 


A parallel could be drawn between the 


schools and our way of life today. Farming 
is becoming so complicated as is other busi- 
ness that we just can't begin over again. At 
the age of 40, man is too old to work, yet too 
young to retire. The factories.and most 
other fields of employment don't want us 
unless there is a war contract to get out. 
The population has increased and life ex- 
pectancy has raised, but social security 
(welfare) doesn't benefit one until the age 
of 65. Where and what will be done with 
those 25 years of the plain average man who 
still has lots of get up and go if only given 
the chance? 

I could go on and on about this so-called 

of ignoring the litle man irrespec- 
tive of political parties, for both are at fault. 
History repeats itself, for there is usually a 
Tise to power, then leadership, then the 
downgrade of notions, companies, or great 
individuals as they at last ignore the little 
man completely. Oh, yes; there have been 
attempts to break monopolies, chains, coop- 
eratives and unions but still they get larger 
and the smaller get weaker and are absorbed 
or extinguished. 

This is happening in our government as 
the township or village offices are being ab- 
sorbed by centralized county or managerial 
officers, and again the little fellow's voice is 
not heard. Is this progress? I wonder. 
Why is it that the politician or executive 
usually release for the press a boast that 
they came from the farm, small town, one- 
room school, or across the ocean as a penni- 
less immigrant? Then they go on to say 
how they were helped by being one of the 
common little men. Then with the next 
breath these same people contrive to take 
these “old-fashioned ways" from us. 

The other Sunday I heard and watched 
the debate between Mr. Hall of the Repub- 
lican Party and Mr. Butler of the Democratic 
Party. Of course the whole thing was politi- 
cal but they were tossing the farm issue 
about as bait for our votes. They were bid- 
ding for the farm vote by claiming that their 
respective parties were really more concerned 
with the dear simple farmer than the other. 
Each mentioned parity, price support, and 
soil banks, but we simple people still call 
all of this “dole.” We don't want to be on a 
public dole, we still have our pride. We are 
still individuals with an aim in life. 

Being a farmer, I am interested in every- 
thing which concerns us, but was dismayed 
as I read what one writer had to say. “The 
small or family type farm is on the way out 
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and the sooner they realize it the sooner 
this farm situation can be solved.” He then 
stated several sound reasons why the trend 
was to larger farms and progress but he could 
not explain what was to become of the many 
so-called “strong back but weak-minded” 
farmers or their families, 

I know that we are of a minority group, 
but we have a few wanted votes, they say 
90 to 100 percent parity, the other a soil 
bank and payments. They are both expen- 
sive subsidies and a lot of us farmers of the 
family type are, I guess, old fashioned and 
it gets our ire aroused when the radio and 
press play it up about how much the farmer 
will be supported. It sounds too much like 
welfare or a dole system. Have we become 
parasites on this great country? 

This “dole” does not nearly make up for 
his living and upkeep when his equipment 
must be replaced for efficient use and our 
crop rotations and fertility maintained. 

For instance our family-type farm of 160 
acres, of which 120 are now tillable and an- 
other 10 or 20 could be used if need be, has 
a 19-acre wheat allotment. It was cut from 
a 3-year average of 3 or more years ago of 
33 acres. Our corn allotment is of 13 acres 
cut from a 30-acre average. We plant about 
20 acres of oats for feed for our 6 to 8 milk 
cows, and our 35 head of sheep. The balance 
of the cropland is used for hay or pasture 
which due to our rotation and fertilizing and 
other good accepted farm practices have not 
only maintained the fertility but given us 
enough hay that we can sell it to make ends 
meet. We don't believe this a good policy to 
cut all our hay when the fertility is to be 
preserved. The clovers and some other hay 
crops store up nitrogen which the soil needs 
and so should not be destroyed every year. 

If we keep more livestock we have to have 
more grain and the appeal board has refused 
this request because they had a figure of .702 
for corn from our past crop history and so 
they cut our acreage. We wouldn't mind 
so much because we did maintain a good 
crop, hay, and animal balance during the 
war years and stayed home on the farm and 
did the best we knew how to get the most 
yleld and still preserve our soll we are now 
penalized. For it seems that those who 
worked in the factories and farmed nights 
and weekends to put all of their land into 
cash crops with little or no livestock have 
helped create these present surpluses. Their 
acreage has been cut but still they have such 
high allotments that by sowing fertilizer and 
having an outside income they still do quite 
well on the Government “dole.” They are 
the ones who will benefit in this area from 
the soil-bank plan. What benefit will we 
receive when more of our 52 acres of allotted 
cropland has been taken from tillage. Re- 
member we have 120 acres of work land, but 
the Government says to work only 52 of it. 
We could convert to the raising of soy beans 
but that means new or different equipment 
which we can't afford and there is a rumor 
that acreage might be curtailed on them, 
We have not any recent crop history on beans 
of any kind so we could not be allowed to 
grow them. 

We are in a squeeze and are also past 40. 
My father is 78 years old, but still active, he 
will soon receive social security. I am 48 
years old, Outside labor is hard to find for 
an added income for employers want men 
under 40 years of age. We can’t afford the 
$3,000 for new tractors or $2,000 for automo- 
biles or combines to replace our old equip- 
ment. That's why I say the little smalltime 
family unit is going, being forced out by 
man’s, not nature’s, dictates. 

We raise as good or better crops than the 
average because we have kept up with good 
farming practices by reading approved agri- 
cultural literature, This has meant the use 
of good quality seed, rotations and balanced 
livestock and crop production which is now 
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so much out of balance that we wonder if 
this is progress we are paying for. 

There are many of us, so we aren't alone 
as one individual. Our problems are com- 
plex, we don't know the answers, but per- 
haps this gives you an insight into them. 
So with a glimpse of some of the people you 
represent I hope you can better reach a fair 
judgement for the problems of all. 

Thanks for your letter telling of your work 
in Congress and thanks for coming back to 
your district to see how these people you 
represent are affected by what you decide. 

As ever, 

FRANK W. MORTIMORE. 


Wanted: A New Look at Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the editors of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers urge that American 
foreign policy be thoroughly reexamined. 
I agree that it should be. 

In the Washington Daily News of 
Wednesday, April 18, there appeared a 
most interesting article based upon a 2- 
day conference of 19 editors of Scripps- 
Howard newspapers at which the princi- 
pal subject was our foreign policy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the article in question: 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY Is IN URGENT 

NEED OF REEXAMINATION 


Editors of 19 Scripps-Howard newspapers 
ended a 2-day conference last night with 
agreement that American foreign policy ur- 
gently needs a thorough reexamination. 

Deeds not just words are also needed at 
home to boost American prestige abroad and 
to equip the country for the Bolshevik chal- 
lenge. 

The editors heard reports from Scripps- 
Howard Foreign Editors Ludwell Denny, now 
in Europe, William Philip Simms, retired 
foreign editor, and from members of the 
Washington Bureau of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. They also received from M. H. 
Trytten of the National Research Council a 
report on the serious problems in American 
education, especially the shortage of scien- 
tists and engineers. 

The editors agreed with Mr. Denny and 
Mr. Simms that America is losing the cold 
war, that patching up old foreign policies 
leads only to new crises; that many of the 
crises are beyond our control, but are com- 
pounded, as Mr. Denny reported, “by putting 
luxury above security at home and by im- 
provised, contradictory and naive policies 
abroad.” 

The consensus was that easy solutions are 
not in sight—that it will be a long, long haul 
where the strong and diligent will win over 
the weak and complacent. 

But there was agreement that many prob- 
lems at home, if tackled wisely and with de- 
termination, will better equip the country 
for that struggle both abroad and at home. 
Among such problems reported to the edi- 
tors, were: 

Education: Strenuous efforts should be 
made in local communities to raise the gen- 
eral level of the quality of education in pri- 
mary and secondary schools if we are to com- 
pete with Soviet Russia. 

Scientists and engineers: We are losing this 
race with the Soviets who are engaged in a 
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crash am. More American youngsters 
with ability must be stimulated and guided 
into these careers if we are not to run second 
best to the Soviets in the rapidly developing 
era of peaceful uses of atomic energy—espe- 
cially power. We need more scientists and 
technicians for point 4 programs abroad. 

Physical fitness: Alarming numbers of 
American youth are no table to pass exami- 
nations for military service. The Russians 
won the winter Olympic games and are the 
favorites with their professionals to win the 
summer games. If they do, it will be a cold 
war victory of immediate propaganda value. 

Desegregation; Ability to cope with this 
problem, without resort to extremism in any 
direction, will be a major test of the United 
States in the eyes of many abroad. 

Domestic politics: The degree which politi- 
cians can refrain from using foreign policy 
issues, such as the Arab-Israeli dispute, as 
vote catchers will be a measure of America's 
maturity as a world leader. 

Propaganda: Boondoggling in our informa- 
tion services does the United States more 
harm than good abroad. 

Foreign aid: Present programs, designed 
for long past situations, are out of date. 

Mr. Simms urged a complete reappraisal of 
our foreign and defense policies. Of Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles’ recent state- 
ment that it is a healthy sign other nations 
criticize us, Mr. Simms said: 

“I couldn't disagree more. To me, at least, 
it is a most ominous sign—a sign that our 
foreign affairs are mighty sick.“ 

PAILING 


Mr. Denny reported that the United States 
Was failing to fulfill the great responsibilities 
it has inherited since the war— not for lack 
of good intentions; rather, our failure is from 
misunderstanding the nature of the world 
crisis and misjudging its duration.” A re- 
appraised policy, he said, must be based on 
these obvious, if distasteful, facts: 

“This global crisis cannot be cured by 
putting patches on the prewar world. New 
worlds are in the making. 

“Any speedy cure is quackery. The Ameril- 
Can idea that we can cure everything with a 
few billion aid dollars, a few Madison Ave- 
nue advertising stunts, a few divisions, and 
bomber bases abroad—all without sacrific of 
luxury living at home—is insane. 

“Our democracy is not exportable. Democ- 
racy is indigenous, or it is nothing. We can 
help others achieve it, but not by trying to 
make our brand fit divergent heritages and 
different conditions. 5 

“We cannot buy allies. Military aid should 
be concentrated on genuine allies—those de- 
termined to fight for their own freedom. 
Except for charity and the minor nuisance 
value of subsidies, economic aid should be 
limited to point 4 technical assistance, and 
foreign financing should be left to the World 
Bank and the Export-Import Bank. 

“The world is not to blame for communism 
but for chaos. A united Europe and a 
healthy Middle East could not be endangered 
by Soviet infiltration, or a strong Asia by 
Chinese expansion. 

“Finally, in our long overdue reappraisal 
of United States foreign policy, let us re- 
member the simplest fact of all: America is 
not God. There is a limit to our capacity 
and our responsibility. We cannot run the 
world. We cannot alone set it right. 

“The best we can do is to preserve our own 
strength in a weak world, sharing where our 
kind of help is wanted, preserve our sanity in 
a mad world which may profit by our suc- 
cessful example, preserve our faith in hu- 
man decency in a dark world which needs 
that more than all our money, munitions, 
and manifestos. 

“We can defeat ourselves by our fallacy of 
easy solutions and quick victory, by the de- 
lusion that we have all the answers—or could 
make others accept them if we had, 
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“The world is in chaotic transition from 
an old western civilization to a new global 
nuclear age whose nature is unknown. We, 
in strength and in patience, must keep the 
faith and make the long, long fight.” 


The Hodgepodge Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Petaluma, Calif., is known as the Egg 
Basket of the World because of its prom- 
inence as a major poultry area of the 
United States. 

This important agricultural commod- 
ity contributes largely to the economy 
of the First Congressional District, 
which it is my honor to represent. 

Poultrymen are displeased. They have 
a right to be. They are caught in a 
squeeze which is not of their making and 
over which they have little or no con- 
trol. They receive no supports of any 
kind but, on the other hand, are forced 
to pay prices for feed grains which are 
maintained at a high level under the 
system of rigid, high-level price sup- 
ports on the basic crops. 

I keep in close contact with this prob- 
lem through meetings and correspond- 
ence with poultry raisers. They have 
expressed to me their opposition to the 
return to rigid price supports as con- 
tained in the farm bill vetoed by the 
President last Monday. I voted to re- 
commit the bill, and voted against its 
passage. I also voted to sustain the 
President's veto because this hodge- 
podge bill is not a good one and most 
certainly clouds the attempts of the ad- 
ministration to develop a workable and 
feasible answer to the farm problem. 


The Petaluma Argus-Courier carried 
a significant and apropos editorial on 
the farm bill in its issue of April 10, 1956. 
Entitled “Conference Farm Bill Is Worse 
Than None at All,” it is an expression 
of opinion worthy of attention, and I 
desire to include it with my own re- 
marks, as follows: 

During the Easter recess the Senate-House 
conference committee on the controversial 
farm bill worked overtime, and finally came 
up with a farm bill that now goes to the 
two Houses for their approval or disapproval. 
In the meantime the President and his ad- 
visers are considering the hodgepodge bill 
that has resulted from an attempt to com- 
promise the differences between the two bills 
as originally passed by the Senate and the 
House. 

The farm bill seems to be more political 
than realistic, and it is a wonder that any- 
one considers it seriously, It contains just 
about every panacea that has been offered 
to settle the farm problem, including what 
the administration wants as well as what it 
doesn’t want. It is not a serious attempt to 
resolve the farm question. It is frankly a 
plea for votes. Although it is difficult to see 
how any politician could consider that the 
farmers of the Nation would be pleased with 
the resulting bill and would therefore be in- 
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clined to vote for one party or the other in 
November. 

The farm bill includes the administration- 
backed $1.2 billion “soil bank,” but it also 
includes the administration-opposed 90-per- 
cent price supports for basic crops and man- 
datory rigid supports for feed grains. Rigid 
high supports would again encourage over- 
production and simply aggravate our present 
situation. Temporarily, of course, they 
would mean higher income for the farmer, 
but at the expense of the general taxpayer. 

The President wants a good farm bill, and 
he wants it promptly. He has even said 
that he might accept a bill with some poor 
provisions, if it has the good provisions he 
deems necessary The question now is 
whether the bill contains enough of those 
good provisions to offset the admittedly bad 
provisions. And if the soil bank is not put 
into effect soon, it will be of no use this 
year—so there is one of the good provisions 
that soon may be useless. 

That there is some farm dissatisfaction 
with the present administration is admitted. 
But whether this dissatisfaction will grow 
into a revolt remains to be seen. The farmer, 
himself, is about as confused as the rest of 
us on what should be done to solve the farm 
problem. And he probably is going to vote 
for the party that he feels is doing the best 
job possible on a solution. But he is not 
going to be influenced too much by an ob- 
vious political maneuver, which the present 
farm bill is. Nor is he going to vote neces- 
sarily with a farm bloc. The farmer is an 
individualisit and he is influenced by many 
factors other than his particular economic 
situation. 

If the farm bill should be vetoed, then the 
farmer would continue to live and work un- 
der the present farm situation. And it might 
well be that the President would veto the 
bill on the ground that the bill is Worse than 
none at all. 


One for the Books 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of every Mem- 
ber of the House to the excellent edi- 
torial in the Toledo Blade of April 11 
which asks for passage of the library 
service bill. Today the Rules Committee 
granted a ruling for. the library serv- 
ices bill, and I earnestly hope that when 
this measure comes before the House 
for a vote it will be acted upon favorably 
so that the important program it con- 
tains can be begun. Children from every 
area in the United States deserve the 
opportunity of borrowing from an ade- 
quately stock library. 

The editorial follows: 

ONE FOR THE BOOKS 

Caught in the legislative jam of big, poli- 
ticaly significant bills confronting the sec- 
on dsession of the 84th Congress is a small 
bill of fine purpose. If there's any politics 
connected with it, there oughtn't to be. If 
it's a giveaway, it's of something besides 
money. 

We refer to the library services bill, backed 
by the American Library Association, and 
designed to help bring books within the reach 
of many Americans on farms and in small 
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towns not presently served by libraries or 
bookmobilies, 

Intended as a helpful prod to neglectful 
States and localities which ought to do this 
job on their own, it limits the cost to $7.5 
million annualy for 5 years, with funds to be 
matched by States on a rural population-per 
capital wealth formula. And so there can be 
no talk of sinister Federal controls over li- 
braries, it provides that the States have com- 
plete jurisdiction over their individual pro- 


Ritch on little bills helps make the legis- 
lative record of a Congress, too. Passage of 
this one won't win the farm vote for any- 
one; it will bestow a benefit on rural folk 
in one field—learning—which is unlikely to 
pile up an unmanageable surplus. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA /' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, please permit 
me to insert in the Record the following 
two paragraphs from a news story dated 
Geneva, Switzerland, April 12: 

The secret 26-nation negotiations to re- 
duce tariffs, which began in January, now 
have entered a critical stage, it was learned 
today. 

The 500 delegates are trying to finish the 
discussions by the end of this month. The 
negotiations are being carried out under 
auspices of GATT—the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 


Every Member of Congress should give 
serious thought to the implications con- 
tained in this report. I find it extremely 
disturbing that policies which can have 
a heavy impact upon the working people 
of our country are being made in secre 
session by a conference in which America 
has a very small voice. To me, what is 
taking place in Geneva should serve as a 
warning against this country’s commit- 
ting tariff and trade policies to the quick- 
sand of an international pool capable of 
submerging entirely the interests of 
United States citizens. This warning 
comes at a most appropriate time, in view 
of the fact that H. R. 5550, the bill to 
provide for the inextricable involvement 
of this country in these important mat- 
ters, is soon to be considered by the 
House. 

Lask my colleagues to think back to the 
constitutionally delegated functions of 
this legislative body as regards foreign 
commerce. Under normal procedure, 
Congress decides how much of a foreign 
commodity is to be admitted into our 
markets, and what the assessed tariffs 
should be. These decisions are not made 
in secret meetings. The people of our 
land would not permit any such malprac- 
tice to take place in our Capitol. Our 
faithful corps of newspapermen assigned 
to relaying to the reading public news of 
what takes place in the House and Senate 
would justifiably assail any attempt of 
Members of Congress to conduct secret 
meetings on any such important issue. 

How then, Mr. Speaker, are the ac- 
tions of the GATT delegates to be ex- 
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plained? In view of the fact that what 
is taking place in Geneva is the outcome 
of the magnanimity—or should I say the 
neglect?—of Congress in permitting the 
executive department to assume powers 
that are not constitutionally assigned 
to it, Members of Congress should be 
vitally concerned about those secret 
meetings in Geneva. Who, may I ask, 
has consented to a program whereby 
tariff concession are to be effected to the 
exclusion of public information? What 
course does Congress assume if agree- 
ments inimical to the best interest of our 
country are negotiated at Geneva? So 
far as can be determined, Congress 
would be forced to take ex post facto 
action in an attempt to negate the ef- 
fects of a pact made under the auspices 
of—presumably—an official body of the 
executive department. 

In order to preclude the necessity for 
any such unpleasant duties—with their 
subsequent diplomatic complications— 
Congress must forbid those delegates, 
who travel around the world concocting 
unauthorized trade tables with those 
nations who are looking for a place to 
unload products manufactured by un- 
derpaid workers, from further participa- 
tion in such conferences. The first step 
to bring about such an objective is to 
refuse to allow the United States to enter 
into the OTC. From there, Congress 
can and must prepare and enact suitable 
legislation to undo the damaging con- 
sequences of action already committed 
by the unauthorized agents of the.ex- 
ecutive department in foreign com- 
merce. À; 

Mr. Speaker, representatives of coal- 
producing areas are often accused of be- 
ing concerned about the foreign trade 
situation because of its impact on the 
coal industry and its workers. We do 
not resent such accusation. I, for one, 


if have seen and talked with members of 


scores of mining families whose very 
subsistence has been threatened by ex- 
cessive imports of residual oil. 


Residents of mining communities— 
though for the most part they may be 
many miles distant from ports of entry 
to this Nation's markets—are fully 
cognizant of the reasons for the many 
mine shutdowns that occurred in post- 
war years. They know full well that 
customers who had been buying the 
product of their efforts shifted to for- 
eign oil because it could be obtaind on a 
comparatively cheaper basis than an 
American-produced fuel. When we 
protested this situation to responsible 
officials in Washington, members of the 
State Department, who now want to as- 
sume complete responsibility for trade 
negotiations through the medium of the 
OTC, were the first witnesses to appear 
before Congress in an effort to dispute 
the legitimate claims of our people. We 
do not wish to be subjected to the fur- 
ther whims of this group which has 
shown time after time that conditions in 
mining communities should not be taken 
into consideration when international 
trade pacts are being negotiated, 

Yes, it is because of what might hap- 
pen to my congressional district that I 
ask Congress today to turn down those 
lofty executive department appeals for 
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United States membership in OTC. 
But, to you Members outside the coal- 
producing States, let me remind you 
once again of that news story from 
Switzerland. Arrangements to reduce 
tariffs are being made in secret session. 
Can any Member of Congress consent to 
this procedure? 


Gary, Ind., Golden Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, 1956 
marks the 50th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment and incorporation of the city 
of Gary, Ind., and also the starting of 
the steel mills on the south shore of Lake 
Michigan by the United States Steel 
Corp. F 

A month ago the board of directors of 
the United States Steel Corp. were hon- 
ored at a banquet in the city of Gary, 
commemorating the 50th anniversary of 
Gary, Ind., now a city of 160,000, the 
youngest, largest metropolitan city in 
the Nation. 

Last evening in Gary, Ind., the golden 
jubilee committee entertained and hon- 
ored the leaders and members of the 
United Steel Workers Union, and all the 
workers who have contributed to the 
phenomenal growth of the steel industry 
and the city of Gary. 

The principal address at this gather- 
ing was delivered by David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steel Workers of 
America. His address follows: 

Apperess or Davin J. MCDONALD BEFORE Gary, 
IND., GOLDEN JUBILEE ORGANIZATION, APRIL 
18, 1956 z 
This is a truly inspiring occasion. The 

50th anniversary of your miracle city is here, 

Tonight, the great pride and sense of accom- 

Pplishment which is yours must have no 

bounds, And I am deeply grateful that you 

have asked me and my fellow officers to share 
this historic moment with you. 

Only a half-century ago, your city was 
nothing more than a dream and a hope. 
The first surveyors came here to this sandy 
shore of Lake Michigan and began to plan 
your city. That was exactly 50 years from 
this day. Had a modern-day Rip Van Winkle 
gone to sleep at that time, what a tremen- 
dous reawakening he would have today. 
What a marvelous change would greet him. 

Risen over the once barren wastes of 
sandy prairie, is a thriving metropolis of 
155,000 men, women, and children. Its 
streets and boulevards are dotted with fine, 
substantial homes. Throughout the com- 
munity are splendid churches of every de- 
nomination. Beautiful parks and recrea- 
tional areas are at the service of the people. 
An extensive system of schools and other 
institutions of learning give indication of 
the many cultural opportunities that are 
available. 

Here in your prosperous business commu- 
nity, the visitor finds a wonderland of shops 
and stores filled with a limitless array of 
goods the people need and want. And be- 
yond that, just about every imaginable pro- 
fession is represented in the many different 
types of services that are offered, 
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Not the least part of your great growth 
and development are the many factories and 
Plants which not only breathe economic life 
into the community but also contribute so 
much to the wealth of our Nation. 

Yes, yours is truly a miracle city. And we 
of the United Steelworkers of America salute 
you as you pause to observe this important 
Milestone in your miraculous history. 

Others are more qualified than I to extol 
the virtues of your city fathers who had the 
vision and foresight and the determination 
to build and expand the city of Gary. You 
should learn much of this as you proceed 
with the celebration of your community 
birthday. 

There are those who can also speak with 
more authority than I about the civic con- 
tributions of your industrial, business and 
professional leaders. They certainly deserve 
full recognition for their part in making 
Gary what it is today. 


STEELWORKERS’ ECONOMY 


What I would like to discuss with you to- 
night is something with which I am a little 
more famillar—the role that steelworkers 
play in the social and economic life of Gary 
and how they might possibly be of even 
greater service to you as your great com- 
munity looks ahead toward a brighter future. 

Thirty thousand steelworkers of all faiths, 
creeds, races and nationalities man those 
great stretches of busy, throbbing mills along 
your lake shore. By adding their labor, their 
skills and craftsmanship to the ingenious 
know-how of management, does it not seem 
reasonable that they too have helped make 
Gary become an outstanding steel center of 
the world? Are they and their families not 
an inetgral and useful segment of your city’s 
greatest asset—its people? 

I am sure you would answer with an em- 
phatic “Yes” because the recognition you 
have accorded steelworkers at this magnifi- 
cent affair is of itself an indication of their 
acceptance in your community. You have 
discovered that a union can be a valuable 
ally in elevating community standards. 
With admirable insight. you have swept 
away antiquated prejudices and welcomed 
with open arms the support and coopera- 
tion that labor might give. 

You are the richer for it and I am sure 
that other communities, other groups, will 
profit by your example. If they but look to 
Gary, they will find impressive evidence that 
teamwork between labor, management, and 
Government does pay big dividends, 

STEELWORKERS’ UNION 

The steelworkers’ union was organized in 
Gary about 20 years ago for some very funda- 
mental reasons. There was great need to 
raise the pitifully low wages and to improve 
the conditions of work, This need was ap- 
parent to more than just the steelworkers 
who bore the brunt of these injustices. 
Many of the townspeople, businessmen, and 
clergymen, were also sympathetic to the idea. 
They knew that happy, well-paid workers 
make for a prosperous and economically 
healthy community. 


How well has our union succeeded in this 


respect? Please examine the record. Prior 
to 1936, when the steelworkers’ organizing 
committee was just an idea, the common 
labor rate in the mills was 47 cents an hour. 
Today the rate is 61.74½ per hour. Before 
the union came, average hourly 

were only 66 cents. Now they are about $2.45 
per hour. 

The high wages which our union has suc- 
cessfully negotiated for Gary steelworkers 
have done more than raise the social level 
of the individual. His increased income has 
helped sustain the churches and the schools 
and pay the taxes for the maintenance of 
the Government. This helps the community 
generally and is of direct benefit to numerous 
business and cultural institutions, as well 
as the workers. 

A living wage, which our union has con- 
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sistently sought, is the lifeblood of the com- 
munity. But the union does more than 
pump new consumer purchasing power into 
the economy; it has brought about many 
new benefits that are real and meaningful to 
the entire populace. 


STEELWORKERS’ WELFARE 


A sick or injured steelworker was once a 
charge against the community. So was the 
steelworker who had given his best years to 
industry and then found himself too old to 
work. These fellow citizens were once seri- 
ous liabilities who often depended on public 
charities for help and sustenance, 

The steelworker and his family are today 
protected with life, accident, health, medical, 
surgical, and hospital insurance which is 
guaranteed in the union contract. When 
he gets too old to work, a decent pension is 
waiting for him. He is not a drain on the 
resources of the community and can main- 
tain his self-respect without becoming a 
public charge, 

There are other equally valid instances of 
how improved conditions of work have re- 
dounded to the benefit of the community. 
Clean, modern, safe, and healthy places of 
work; grievance procedures which minimize 
disputes and establish stability; systems of 
evaluating job rates to assure every worker 
equitable earnings; paid vacations and holi- 
days to give steelworkers more leisure time. 
These and many more in a very real sense 
provide an infinitely better way of life that 
enriches the whole community. 


But perhaps most important of all is the 
human dignity that the union has won for 
the steelworker. He has achieved recogni- 
tion and status. At last he is a full-fledged 
citizen in the industrial order that deter- 
mines the economic well being of not only 
himself but his family. Now, he has a right- 
ful place in the community and can exercise 
his citizenship along with other important 
segments of the population. He is not 
merely a clock number, but a human being 
whose role in society is fully accepted. 

The Gary members of our union have a 
high regard for the success and welfare of 
their community because they feel deeply 
they are an important factor in its destiny. 
They are sensibly aware of their rights, but 
also conscious of the responsibilities that 
go with those rights. 

STEELWORKERS’ COMMUNITY LIFE 


Consequently, Gary steelworkers are most 
anxious to be of service to their friends and 
neighbors in the community. They have 
championed the cause of the common man 
in all walks of life. They have sought to 
improve conditions at all levels and stand 
ready and willing to cooperate in all city- 
wide efforts to make Gary a better place in 
which to live and raise children, 


A shining example of the new responsi- 
bility undertaken by steelworkers can be 
found in the annual Community Chest cam- 
paigns. In 1954, over 86 percent of the 
steelworkers contributed -financially to the 
chest drive. Their total donations amounted 
to almost half the sum raised by the en- 
tire Gary community. During the 1955 
drive, steelworkers participated even more 
generously and the chest's goal of $498,924 
has been exceeded by nearly $50 thousand, 

Justifiable pride is due Gary steelworkers 
for the national recognition they achieved 
in cooperating with management and others 
in the chest campaigns. You have con- 
ferred a signal honor on a steelworker when 
you chose Orval Kincaid, subdistrict di- 
rector of our organization, as the president 
of the Gary Community Chest for the past 
2 years. Every union official in Gary, year 
after year, has plunged into the important 
task of raising funds for the chest. This is 
as it should be. 

I was happy to learn more recently that 
members of our union were instrumental 
in still another great forward step that 
Gary is taking—the creation of a united 
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fund. Your city is among the first in the 
Midwest to consolidate its fund-raising ac- 
tivities so that the generosity of its citi- 
zens can be expressed in a single, all-out 
effort that will meet the entire needs of 
the community. This is highly commend- 
able. 

Since 1948 the Gary Community Services 
Committee has operated as an important 
arm of the United Steelworkers. It has 
been of tremendous help in acquainting 
union members and their families with 
health and welfare services and other civic 
agencies in the community. Through their 
knowledge and understanding, the members 
of this committee have been able to help 
hundreds of persons with all sorts of unfor- 
tunate problems. 


STEELWORKER CIVIC LIFE 


Under our democratic system, everyone rec- 
ognizes the importance of exercising the 
right of franchise. In this area the Gary 
steelworkers have done much to encourage 
increased interest in local, State, and na- 
tional affairs, The percentage of registered 
voters has been much higher, thanks to major 
efforts in this direction. We firmly believe 
that good citizenship demands full partici- 
pation in all elections and I am sure that 
everyone here agrees with that objective. 

Far and beyond these group programs, 
the steelworkers have been of help to the 
community in still another area. They have 
responded admirably when called upon to 
assume responsibility in many civic endeay- 
ors. Members of the United Steelworkers 
serve on many public agencies, on many 
different boards, and on civic committees of 
various kinds. They serve gladly and will- 
ingly with but one thought in mind; to helps 
the community. 

Now, what about the days ahead of us. 
What challenges are there in store for a young 
and vigorous community such as yours? 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


We, of the United Steelworkers of America, 
see only the brightest of futures for Gary. 
You are already one of the great steel centers 
of the world. The proposed expansion of 
steel facilities, added to your tremendous 
natural resources, is indication enough that 
you will not only retain this position, but 
strengthen it considerably. 

Within the next few years, the deep-sea 
channel of the St. Lawrence Seaway will have 
been completed, opening up the way for great 
inland harbors which will serve the world. 
Gary should become an important stopping 
point in this vast new system of international 
trade. You must look ahead to even greater 
expansion of your industrial facilities and 
provide for the many new opportunities you 
will have in serving more foreign markets. 

You will readily see the need for more 
housing, more schools, better recreational 
facilities, bigger hospitals, and wider com- 
munity and business facilities of all kinds 
to accommodate a growing population. This 
is one of your great challenges. 


As you prepare to meet this challenge you 
will ind members of the United Steelworkers 
of America at your side, working with you, 
in the common objective of building an ever 
greater city. We know that what is good for 
the community is also good for labor and we 
recognize that our interests are identical 
with the interests of others, 


The people of Gary, want progress and 
Welcome it. I am sure, however, that you 
are not interested in progress at the expense 
of the people. And it is in this respect that 
I think we, as a union, can be of tremendous 
service, 

Insofar as steelworkers are concerned, we 
intend to see that their labor is rewarded 
to the degree that they can continue being 
a happy, industrious, religious and cultural 
group that you know them to be. This 
calls for an improvement in their living 
standards and a fair share of the good things 
in life, 
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STEELWORKERS INCREASED PAY 


We expect to get substantial increases in 
pay. And, as I pointed out earlier, this 
will benefit more than the individual who 
takes it home in his pay envelope. The 
businessmen at this gathering I am sure 
can quickly understand and appreciate 
what this additional purchasing power can 
mean to the community. 

We have high hopes of securing for Gary 
steelworkers and other employees in the 
steel industry what we call supplemental 
unemployment benefits. Nothing can more 
quickly upset the economy of a growing 
community than a few hundred unemployed 
workers. A jobless worker must still eat, 
pay rent and utility bills. His kids must 
continue their lives at home, in school or 
at play. Unemployment insurance checks 
in Indiana, as in all other States, hardly 
begin to meet the ordinary living expense 
of the man thrown out of a job. It is our 
plan to negotiate agreements under which 
this limited jobless aid will be supplemented 
by additional payments from a fund created 
for that purpose. You will readily see how 
this will do much to stabilize employment 
and strengthen your local economy. 

STEELWORKERS WORK HOURS 

Another injustice which we soon hope to 
correct also concerns the community. As 
you know, steelworkers in many cases have 
had to forego community activities, church 
services and many other aspects of a normal 
life because of required work on Saturdays 
and Sundays. We think the time has come 
to establish a regular 5-day work week. 
Monday through Friday, such as is enjoyed 
by the vast majority of other Americans. 

e are confident that industry can adjust 
hese work schedules to give more steel- 
workers the privilege of spending their 
weekends with their families, their friends, 
their neighbors and their God. 

We see room for improving the insurance 
benefits of steelworkers so that these citi- 
zens in your midst, together with their fam- 
ilies, can enjoy an even healthier and hap- 
pier life. 

These are merely some of the things we 
are thinking about. In the attainment of 
these goals, I submit that we deserve the 
sympathetic cooperation of all citizens as a 
matter of enlightened self-interest. So we 
weloome your interest and your support, 

In closing, I want to assure you of our great 
ambition and determination to do all in our 
power to secure Gary's future. We stand 
ready to help because we know that your 
success will be shared by every steelworker 
and his family. 

It is going to take much pooling of all 
your community resources to make the next 
50 years even better. This calls for the 
joint collaboration of many hands and minds 
in the common task. Business, management, 
government, and labor must work together. 
Each has an important stake in Gary's future. 

I wish you well in your dramatic effort to 
build a city second to none. Because of 
your compassion for the people, whose well- 
being you put above all else, you are doing 
God's work. You must succeed. You will 
succeed. 

Thank you. 


Piercing the Iron Curtain by Rule of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the International Commission of Jur- 
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ists has been formed to defend the basic 
tenets of law upon which the civilized 
world is based. This organization is also 
designed to investigate and denounce the 
wholesale destruction of these principles. 
We feel the need to pierce the Iron Cur- 
tain through emphasis on the rule of 
law. There is some reason for hope 
that, should the forms of law be followed 
in Sovietized regimes, the humanitarian 
foundation of law would gradually be- 
come a powerful force against totali- 
tarianism. We of the free world must 
look to this principal beacon of the ideal 
of individual dignity and worth, regard- 
less of the political system under which 
people reside. A very important meeting 
of the International Congress of Jurists 
was convened by the international com- 
mission in June of 1955 at Athens, 
Greece. At this meeting, the enslave- 
ment of the law in Communist lands was 
unanimously condemned, and the Con- 
gress also formulated a brief, simple 
jurists’ creed as follows: 
ACT OF ATHENS 5 

We, free jurists from 48 countries, assem- 
bled in Athens at the invitation of the 
International Commission of Jurists, being 
devoted to the rule of law which springs 
from the rights of the individual developed 
through history in the age-old struggle of 
mankind for freedom; which rights include 
freedom of speech, press, worship, assembly 
and association, and the right to free elec- 
tions to the end that laws are enacted by the 
duly elected representatives of the people 
and afford equal protection to all. 

Being concerned by the disregard of the 
rule of law in various parts of the world, and 
being convinced that the maintenance of the 
fundamental"principles of justice is essential 
to a lasting peace throughout the world, do 
solemnly declare that: he 
1. The state is subject to the law. 

2. Governments should respect the rights 
of the individual under the rule of law and 
provide effective means for their enforcement. 

3. Judges should be guided by the rule of 
law, protect and enforce it without fear or 
favor and resist any encroachments y gov- 
ernments or political parties on their inde- 
pendence as judges, : 

4. Lawyers of the world should preserve 
the independence of their profession, assert 
the rights of the individual under the rule of 
law and insist that every accused is accorded 
a fair trial. 

And we call upon all judges and lawyers 
to observe these principles and request the 
International Commission of Jurists to dedi- 
cate itself- to the universal acceptance of 
these principles and expose and denounce 
all violations of the rule of law. 


Socialism Via Radio Free Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 


er, Mr. John B. Crane is an outstanding 


foreign news correspondent. In an ar- 
ticle’ which appeared in the Kenosha 
(Wis.) Evening News on April 4 he called 
attention to the fact that while we are 
fighting communism in the Iron Curtain 
countries, Radio Free Europe advocates 
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state socialism in opposition to the free- 
enterprise system. Our American econ- 
omy is based upon individual initiative. 
The people behind Radio Free Europe are 
ignoring this basic principle as they op- 
pose communism abroad. It is well to 
remember that soicalism is communism 
with a slow-burning fuse, and if our sys- 
tem is to be preserved we must resist 
communism in any form in which it ap- 
pears. The article in question follows: 
Socialism VIA Rapio Free EUROPE 
(By Dr. John B. Crane) 

In fighting communism in the Iron Cur- 
tain countries of Europe, Radio Free Europe 
preaches socialism and never says a word in 
favor of free private enterprise and the Amer- 
ican system of individual initiative. 

This is only one of several serious charges 
leveled against Radio Free Europe (RFE) 
by Jiri Brada, prominent Czechoslovakian 
refugee journalist, RFE, a quasi-private 
psychological warfare outfit, broadcasts its 
propaganda by radio to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries 18 hours a day from its studios in 
Frankfurt and Munich, Germany. 

Brada's charges are printed in detail, with 
much substantiating evidence, in three long 
articles which have just appeared in the 
January, February, and March issues of Facts 
Forum News. 

Not only does RFE follow a definitely leftist 
line in its radio broadcasts, but many of its 
personnel, especially those employed in the 
Czechoslovakian division, are either Commu- 
nists or pro-Communists, Brada maintains, 
and he proceeds to name names and cite 
cases. ` 

Within the past year no less than eight 
Czech employees of RFE have redefected to 
their homeland and are actively cooperating 
with the Communists in Prague, private 
Czechoslovakian sources have just informed 
me. Among the eight are Antonin Kucera, 
Karel Foltys, and Mrs. Marfe Dvorakova, 

When I made a tour of RFE's facilities in 
Munich some time ago and inspected their 
plant and conferred with their director and 
other leaders, I was informed that all per- 
sonnel were carefully screened and was as- 
sured there were no Communists working for 


Since I had been privately informed that 
some of their Czechoslovakian staff were 
Communists in disguise, I asked specifically 
about their Czech personnel. There were 
absolutely no Reds among them, they de- 
clared confidently. Now it appears there were 
several, if Brada is to be believed. 

Regardless of how communistic RFE may 
be, the evidence compiled by Brada is con- 
clusive that RFE follows a general socialistic 
line and one that is far removed from the 
political philosophy of conservative Amer- 
ican Republicans and Democrats. 

In its broadcasts to Cezchslovakia RFE has 
referred to outstanding Republicans as re- 
actionaries and has likened Adlai Stevenson 
to Abraham Lincoln. Certainly in its com- 
ments on political events in the United 
States, RFE broadcasts to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries should refrain from taking sides and 
should be strictly nonpartisan, 


But this they do not do, but follow a New 
Deal line and often express sentiments which 
are definitely socialistic. This is not sur- 
prising since the chief of the Czecho-Slovak 
desk for RFE, Ferdinand Peroutka, is a for- 
mer National Socialist and Communist col- 
laborator from Prague. He has never re- 
nounced his faith in socialism. 

In the same issues in which Brada outlines 
his case against Radio Free Europe appear 
two articles describing RFE's activities and 
accomplishments as revealed in official docu- 
ments published by RFE or its parent organi- 
zation, the Free Europe Committee, 

In these two articles the constructive work 
performed by Radio Free Europe vis-a-vis 
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ho Reds in Poland and Hungary is clearly set 

A sharp controversy has been going on for 
some time as to whether Radio Free Europe 
is really effective in fighting communism be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, whether its espousal 
Of socialism is the best method for fighting 
communism, and whether it wouldn't be bet- 
ter to shut it down entirely and form a 
brandnew organization devoted to fighting 
Communism by advocating a system of free 
Private enterprise and individual initiative. 

It is ironical, to say the least, that the 
Money which finances Radio Free Europe in 
its socialistic program is largely put up by 
Wealthy American private industrialists and 
businessmen who are dedicated to the pro- 
Motion and preservation in the world of the 
American system of free private enterprise. 


Israel's Vital Importance to America and 
the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, 8 years 
ago, it was my privilege here to be among 
the first to applaud the United States 
Tecognition of the new State of Israel 
and extend, with a great majority of 
fellow Americans, my prayers for her 
Continuing peace, progress, and pros- 
Derity. 

I believe that most Americans were 
heartfully glad about the initiation of 
this new State by courageous people be- 
Cause they realized the fundamental 
bond of democratic principles and aspi- 
rations connecting our two countries 
even in a certain similarity of birth con- 
ditions. 

Because we here offered the first and 
Strongest encouragement to Israel, and 
because of the related cultures of our 
two democratic peoples, we had at their 
origin and should maintain now a very 
Particular interest in her survival and 
advancement as the democratic bulwark 
against Communist intrusion and con- 
trol of the Middle East. 

In the midst of the present tension 
Surrounding her, I think we should try 
to more clearly and more forcefully un- 
derstand that Israel has only one desire, 
and that is to live peacefully among her 
neighbors. Israel's record of progress 
during the past 8 years is ample evidence 
of her objective for a peaceful existence 
to carry on her programs of modern agri- 
cultural and industrial improvements. 
In this short time, this new state has 
become perhaps the most progressive and 
energetic state in the Middle East. In 
the last 8 years, more than 400 new agri- 
cultural settlements have been created 
in a small area, compared to less than 
300 in the 70 years prior to Israel's birth. 
Every type of industry has developed. 
Transportation and housing have greatly 
progressed, but beyond this mere ma- 
terial success, Israel is today the symbol 
of courage for the rest of the free world, 
sharply reminding us of the hardships 
and trials and challenges surrounding 
the beginning years of our own Nation. 


` million dollars a day. 
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Tt is fitting, then, that on this occa- 
sion we earnestly beseech this admin- 
istration, particularly the State Depart- 
ment, to intensify their efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of peace in the Middle 
East, while at the same time taking ap- 
propriate steps to insure the survival of 
this courageous State of Israel by grant- 
ing them at least sufficient assistance to 
adequately protect themselves by main- 
taining a balance of arms, during nego- 
tiations for peace. Such a course might 
well serve to eliminate much of the ten- 
sion now threatening war erruption in 
that whole area and would tend to per- 
mit Israel and her neighbors to concen- 
trate their attention and energies to the 
peaceful needs of their peoples. In any 
case, So long as the threatening situation 
remains as it is, this Nation can hardly 
consider any other course than a force- 
ful policy to prevent the destruction of 
this democratic state and the loss of a 
vital and reliable ally, where needed 
most, to the free world. 

Let us, then, continue our prayers 
while we reemphasize our appeals to the 
State Department to perseveringly work 
for the preservation of Israel and the es- 
tablishment of peace in the Middle East 
for the security of ourselves and the rest 
of the free world. 


“For Where Your Treasure Is, There Will 
Your Heart Be Also” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, those who would disregard the 
old just because it is old are reminded 
that the thought expressed in the above 
quotation from the Sermon on the Mount 
is still with us. 8 

That pressure groups are still think- 
ing in terms of temporary, material self- 
interest, rather than the permanent wel- 
fare of all, is demonstrated every time 
Congress is called upon to enact major 
legislation carrying appropriations. 

Every thinking individual knows that 
paying a Government subsidy which in- 
creases a price for the production of any- 
thing, whether it be automobiles or farm 
products, above that fixed by supply and 
demand, will result in the creation of a 
surplus. 

Because of farm subsidies which came 
to us with the war and which were then 
necessary, we now have on hand billions 
of dollars worth of agricultural products, 
the mere possession of which is costing us 
The fair, useful 
disposal of that surplus appears to be an 
unsolvable problem. We know that a 
continuation of the payment of subsidies 
will but increase our dilemma. The ap- 
proximate overall cost value, as of April 
4, 1956, of surplus commodities in storage 
was $5,165,395,000. 

What I am trying to express is the 
idea that some of those who insist upon 
the continuation of a high, rigid farm 
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subsidy, who object to the President's 

veto of the farm bill, have a personal fi- 

aoc interest in that type of legisla- 
on. 

Justifiably, they say that, having been 
enticed by the Government into overpro- 
duction, and having assumed obligations 
which they otherwise would not have in- 
curred, supports should not be suddenly, 
wholly kicked out from under them. 
With that I can agree. 

While a continuation of subsidies at a 
high level will but make our farm prob- 
lem worse, the shock of a total, sudden 
withdrawal of benefit payments should 
be tempered by a gradual but ever-con- 
tinuing lessening of such payments. 

CHASING THE DOLLAR 


But in seeking and applying the rem- 
edy, we should not forget that some of 
those who insist upon a rigid 90 percent 
of parity policy are personally financially 
interested. The Farmers’ Union, osten- 
sibly in behalf of the little fellow, has 
been putting the heat on Congressmen, 
but has not publicized the fact that 
some of its members are financially in- 
terested in and control the Farmers’ 
Union Grain Terminal Association. 
That outfit, during the year ending De- 
cember 22, 1955, in the Minneapolis area 
alone, collected fees for storing surplus 
wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye, flax, and 
soybeans, amounting to the not insignifi- 
cant sum of $1,604,069. 

The Farmers’ Union has the right to 
establish for financial gain storage fa- 
cilities. But when they write me stress- 
ing the need of the small farmer and his 
family, who profit but little if any from 
subsidy payments, I wish they would also 
advise whether the big boys of the Farm- 
ers’ Union who are in the storage busi- 
ness are sharing their storage profits 
with the small farmer. How many small 
farmers have received a dividend check 
from the storage organizations of, the 
Farmers’ Union? 

Why not, instead of laying up treasure 
for a few, enact legislation for the long- 
time, overall welfare of all the people? 


Uniform Code of Military Justice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present the following 
statement of Judge George W. Latimer, 
of the United States Court of Military 
Appeals, before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on H. R. 6583, a bill to 
amend the Uniform. Code of Military 
Justice: 

STATEMENT oF Juror GEORGE W. LATIMER, OF 
THE Uniren Srares Court or MILITARY 
APPEALS, BEFORE THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE ON THE Brit, H. R. 6583, ro 
AMEND THE UNIForM Cope or Mruirary 
JUSTICE 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed 

Services Committee, Iam particularly pleased 
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to be afforded an opportunity to present to 
the members of the House Armed Services 
Committee my views on the amendments to 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. Ina 
sense both the chief Judge and I appear here 
in a dual capacity, First, as judges of the 
United States Court of Military Appeals, we 
represent the judicial arm of the Govern- 
ment to hear the appeals of cases originating 
in the armed services. We must, therefore, 
be concerned with the enactment of good 
military law, but in that capacity we are 
not primarily interested in becoming advo- 
cates for or against proposed changes to the 
code which may have to do with certain 
policy considerations. However, Congress 
charged us with an additional responsibility 
by making us members of a code commit- 
tee—which I will identify as the article 67 
committee—to advise the Members of the 
House and Senate on desired improvements 
to the code. There our scope broadens, and 
it is in the latter character that I prefer to 
appear this morning. I believe that my views 
can be better presented if my judicial robes 
are cast aside and I become a supporter for 
the recommendations which better the code 
and an advocate against those which, with- 
out good cause, undercut some of its benefi- 
cent purposes. However, regardless of the 
capacity in which I appear, I fail in my as- 
signed task unless I ald members of the 
committee in selecting properly those pro- 
posals which will improve military law with- 
out impinging on any substantial rights or 
privileges now granted an accused person. 

In order to evaluate properly the effect 
of the code since its enactment, I have, in 
addition to my review of records, considered 
it necessary to seek the advice of both line 
and staff officers in all the services, particu- 
larly those with combat experience, The 
chief judge has enumerated many of our 
sources of information, but, in addition to 
those, I mention one other. I had the privi- 
lege of consulting with Admiral Stump and 
addressing a group of his senior commanders 
and their legal officers in Honolulu. Many 
of them had commanded fighting organiza- 
tions in the Far East during the Korean 
war. From all of my contacts, I have ascer- 
tained that the uniform code has worked 
under combat conditions; it is now working. 
and most of the alleged deficiencies are more 
imaginary than real. 

In my presentation today I do not seek 
an argument with the services, or with their 
representatives on the article 67 committee, 
but this thought I most certainly hope to 
leave with the committee members: When 
the criticisms of the code are scrutinized 
closely they simply cannot be sustained. In 
my humble judgment, the code was a splen- 
did piece of legislation which, in its present 
form, can be defended from any street cor- 
ner in America. I stress that statement 
particularly, because I do not want members 
of this committee to gain the impression 
that, because the judges have not waged a 
vocal and public campaign to meet the 
charges made against the code, their con- 
duct smacks of a confession that it is vul- 
nerable to attack. On the contrary, I be- 
lleve our experience over the last 5 years 
establishes its soundness and the wisdom 
of Congress in its enactment. Furthermore, 
I believe the chief judge, our departed as- 
sociate, Judge Brosman, and I all concurred 
in the belief that the place for us to reply, 
if necessary, was in the Halls of Congress, 
and I am prepared, now or at any other time, 
to prove to the members of the original 
committee who fostered and made possible 
the passage of the code, that it has measured 
up to your expectations. Certainly, the law 
is not perfect, and some minor adjustments 
can be made which will expedite the process- 
ing of cases and save some time and expense. 
However, major changes and modifications 
which seek to disturb the present balance 
between justice and discipline, or between 
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the civilian court and the military services, 
are uncalled for. In my judgment, it would 
be better for Congress not to pass any of 
the proposed amendments than to enact pro- 
visions which in the end would be a retreat 
from the present ‘advancement of the law. 

Finally, I believe it worthwhile to suggest 
that the code went into operation during 
an armed conflict. It was tested while troops 
were fighting and dying in Korea and a tre- 
mendous volume of business was transacted. 
Growing pains were encountered, but justice 
was administered. Now military justice, as 
spelled out in the code, has found its place 
in the judicial system of America, and in 
the minds and hearts of those civilians who 
are familiar with its history and develop- 
ment. By and large, military personnel do 
not disagree with that contention and they, 
in good conscience, cannot support the as- 
sertion that it has impaired discipline and 
morale. We are now approaching the end 
of the first 5-year phase, and the develop- 
ments during that period have given to the 
country a solid body of military law which 
I believe has kept discipline and justice in 
balance. I would hate to see it thrown out 
of adjustment by some of the proposed 
amendments. I know that a number of wit- 
nesses will appear, and each will have his 
own patent remedy to cure the ills of the 
code. The only difficulty with that is, the 
code is not ill. To those of us who have 
labored with it for 5 years, it is a virile and 
growing infant in the judicial sphere, and, 
like any young judicial system, it should 
continue to grow. Congress set up a statu- 
tory body to aid in its development and I 
believe that when all service members of 
the code committee become fully convinced 
that the code and the United States Court 
of Military Appeals are here to stay, then 
Congress will have a screening board which 
will unite on, and recommend, beneficial 
changes only. 


Eighth Anniversary of the State of 
Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
historic day for the people of Israel, for 
it was 8 years ago that the dynamic 
democracy now known as the State of 
Israel was established. Once merely a 
Gream and an idea in the minds and 
hearts of many who now call it their 
homeland it is now a reality. The 
courage and the fortitude displayed by 
these people in their great struggle 
brought about this gallant little nation 
which is now a matter of history. Their 
spirit of freedom and their desire for 
peace, their determination to live as a 
truly democratic nation among the fam- 
ily of free nations, is worthy of their 
great heritage. 

Today, as I have done before, I salute 
the State of Israel and its proud people. 
Theirs is a record of achievement and 
accomplishment during 8 short years of 
existence. 

But today this bulwark of democracy 
in the Middle East is threatened. It is 
threatened by the shadow of interna- 
tional communism which has been reach- 
ing out over the Middle East fomenting 
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hostilities and creating tensions. We 
know that this is a threat not alone to 
the security and peace of Israel—the 
Middle East—but to the whole free 
world. For pulling the strings behind 
the whole Arab-Israeli conflict are the 
Soviet agents who by their offer of arms 
and economic aid to the Arabs seek to 
establish themselves in the Middle East. 

We must not permit this nation to fall 
at the hands of the Communist con- 
spirators. The United States should take 
immediate steps to maintain the balance 
of power in the Middle East by provid- 
ing Israel with defensive arms. We must 
in justice to the name of democracy, 
in the interest of world peace and free- 
dom, help to preserve the integrity of 
Israel as a nation. The people of Israel 
look to us—as the champions of democ- 
racy—we cannot and must not turn our 
backs on them. Let us help to maintain 
this fortress of freedom, 


Our Insecure Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a most interesting editorial on social 
security appeared in the Janesville 
(Wis.) Daily Gazette of April 7, 1956. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting the editorial as it expresses a 
point of view which every person covered 
by social security should fully under- 
stand. 

In view of the extensive coverage un- 
der social security today I find that there 
is a general misunderstanding among 
recipients of social security as to just 
what are the objectives of this program. 
It is my view that the editorial clarifies 
some of these points. $ 

Mr. Speaker, the important point for 
Congress to remember is that the system 
must be placed on a sound basis. There 
is only one source of income to support 
social security and that is by taxes, either 
directly upon those covered or by taxing 
the Federal Treasury. 

I respectfully call this editorial to the 
attention of every Member of Congress 
and I am sure they will find it extremely 
interesting: 

OUR INSECURE SOCIAL SECURITY 

With excellent reason, an increasing num- 
ber of citizens are calling for a clarification 
of the purposes and scope of the Federal 
social-security system. The constant exten- 
sions in coverage and benefits are a cause 
of substantial concern, There is no less con- 
cern on the other side of the question—the 
manner in which the obligations which are 
being incurred are going to be paid. 

It is quite plain that the system must have 
more money in the years to come if the 
promises now made or under consideration 
can be kept. These can be provided in 
either of two ways—higher social-security 
taxes or appropriations from general Fed- 
eral funds, with resulting increases in United 
States taxes, or additional Federal debts. 
Whichever of these alternatives is chosen, 
the effects are bad. They are especially bad 
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for young persons who must do the paying 
for a lifetime. 

Already the taxes—those paid by employees 
and employers or by the self-employed—are 
Sufficient to finance a modest retirement pro- 
gram- through available private agencies and 
Without the uncertainty of politics and the 
whim of elected officials. 

Great changes were made in the system 
in 1954. The overall effect appears as a 
slzable increase in the tax take, but an even 
greater boost in new obligations to millions 
of persons. 

Now there are a half dozen new proposals 
in Congress, some of which would result in 
tremendous additional costs. Chief among 
these are the plans to reduce the eligible age 
for women to receive benefits from 65 years 
to 62 years. Aside from the purely political 
arguments, it is difficult to see why women 
should be treated differently from men in 
this respect. In the pattern of the past, it 
is almost certain that when 3 years is cut 
Of the eligible age for women it will be 
Tound necessary to make the same conces- 
sion for men. Thereafter the age for women 
can be cut back to 60 years, with men follow- 
ing in order. ? 

This has been the pattern of social security 
amendments ever since it was passed—con- 
stant erosion of the basic provisions, always 
in the direction of more liberal treatment. 
At the same time the constantly increasing 
Schedule of rates originally proposed to 
finance the obligations has been repeatedly 
Cut back, so that we are not even now paying 
the rates which were provided when the first 
act went into effect in the 1930's. When the 
Tull load of obligations settles upon the fund 
in the years just ahead a suddenly desperate 
situation is bound to arise. By that time the 
Security in social security will be mighty 
insecure. 

Among the other changes now contem- 
Plated is that to provide pensions for anyone 
over 50 years of age who may be disabled. 
This is a good example of the “new look” 
Which is being imparted to the program. 

Originally the idea of social security was to 
Provide a sort of floor under living standards 
Of older citizens, providing for them a mini- 
mum living standard in the event that all 
else failed. Since then we have been chang- 
ing this view so as to provide substantial in- 
come, well above subsistence levels, and to 

care of all sorts of dependents and 
family situations. The belief that social se- 
curity should support disabled persons is just 
another step in that direction. 

It would seem that we have been drifting 
long enough so that the direction of drift is 
apparent to everyone. The time is here for 
&n honest decision by the public as to what 
it wants. Is it a Government guaranty of a 
Minimum old-age pension so that the un- 
lucky in life can avoid the poorhouse? Or do 
We want the Government to seize an impor- 
tant part of earnings in return for the prom- 
ise to support us in the style to which we 
have become accustomed? The issue is par- 
ticularly important to young wage earners 
and to those who will soon be turning in 
their first social-security dollars to Uncle 
Sam. They are the ones who will carry the 
burden for the coming 40 years, more or less. 
At the rate we are going that burden may 
easily become too great to endure. 


Representative Harry Coltun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following editorial from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., Monday, April 
16, 1956. 

The honor bestowed on Representative 
Harry Coltun was richly deserved, since 
he is one of those great Americans whose 
contribution to our strength, to our cul- 
ture, and to our enlightened concept of 
human values will be more clearly recog- 
nized and appreciated as we travel along 
on the pathway of human progress, 

The editorial follows: 

A TRIBUTE RICHLY DESERVED 


Hundreds of our prominent citizens, and a 
good representation of city and State officials, 
as well as leaders of philanthropic move- 
ments, turned out at the local temple yester- 
day to honor Representative Harry Coltun, 
“Brotherhood Man of the Year.” 

The tribute was richly deserved. We know 
of no single individual who has contributed 
more to benefit the community in the last 
10 or 12 years than the distinguished guest 
of honor, 

In politics, Coltun has been an inspira- 
tional leader first as a member of the Chelsea 
Board of Aldermen, and then as a member 
of the State legislature, where he is com- 
pleting a second term. In both legislative 
bodies, he has conducted himself on a high 
level, and has been the author of many con- 
structive measures which has benefitted the 
community. 

In philanthropic endeavors, Representative 
Coltun has also stamped himself as a leader 
during numerous, worthy drives, the most 
recent last year when he successful chair- 
manned the combined Jewish appeal cam- 
paign in this city. t 

Despite numerous pressures, including his 
law business, Representative Coltun has 
made time to serve as president of the YMHA 
community center, which is now enjoying 
one of the busiest and most successful years 
in its history under his regime, and he has 
also served Temple Emmanuel as its brother- 
hood leader. 

This outstanding young man has more 
than carried out the responsibilities en- 
trusted to him. His life, yet to reach its 
prime, has been an example for our young 
men to follow. His future promises to even 
outshine his past. 

We join, a bit belatedly in the tribute to 
the “Brotherhood Man of the Year” and re- 
iterate that it is richly deserved, 


War-Risk Insurance for Aircraft 
_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to extend for 5 years 
the authority of the Department of Com- 
merce to provide war-risk insurance for 
aircraft. 

The usual commercial insurance pol- 
icy does not cover aircraft against war 
risk in the event of outbreak of hostili- 
ties. Air carriers are, therefore, reluc- 
tant to permit their aircraft to venture 
into potential danger areas. 

Lack of adequate insurance protection 
would jeopardize mobilization of the 
country’s air-transport facilities in case 
of an emergency. For these reasons, in 
1951 the Congress enacted title XIII of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act to authorize 
the Department of Commerce to issue 
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binders insuring United States aircraft 
against war risk in the event of an out- 
break of hostilities. This authority will 
expire on June 14, 1956. The Depart- 
ment has informed me that, if legislation 
extending this authority for 5 years is 
approved, binder fees will more than 
cover expenses chargeable to the war- 
risk-insurance fund under peacetime op- 
erations, If the program should go into 
operation in time of war, it is anticipated 
that premiums would keep the insurance 
fund self-sustaining. 

Enactment of the legislation therefore 
would insure our civil air fleet against 
loss from war risks with little likelihood 
of any need for significant appropria- 
tions to the war-risk-insurance fund. 
The Department of Commerce urges 
early enactment of this legislation to 
keep the civil air fleet covered by war- 
risk insurance without danger of lapse, 


Rowland R. Hughes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 1 of this year, Rowland R, 
Hughes resigned as director of the Bu- 
reau of the budget to return to private 
life. In his resignation, the United 
States Government and the American 
people as a whole lost the services of one 
of the finest and most capable men that 
it has ever been my privilege to know. 

Mr. Hughes took office as director of 
the Bureau of the Budget on April 16, 
1954. Prior to his appointment to this 
post by the President, he served as Dep- 
uty Director of the Bureau for 8 months 
and as Assistant director for 3 months. 
Thus, for a period of almost 3 years he 
was in a position of critical responsibility 
in the vital task of bringing Federal 
spending and the Federal budget under 
control. How well he met this challenge 
is demonstrated by the fact that today 
the Federal Government has achieved a 
balanced budget. For his splendid con- 
tribution to this achievement, the 
American people owe a debt of gratitude 
to Rowland Hughes. 

Before coming to the Bureau of the 


` Budget, Mr. Hughes was a vice president 


of the National City Bank of New York, 
an institution with which he had been 
associated since 1916. He had been a 
senior official of the bank since 1934, 
when he was appointed comptroller, an 
office which he held until 1951. He was 
assistant comptroller from 1929 to 1934, 
and inspector of foreign branches in 
Europe in 1928 and 1929. From 1916 un- 
til 1927, when he returned to the head 
office, he served in the bank’s foreign 
branches in London, Shanghai, Bombay, 
and Japan. 

Long active in tax work, he has been 
chairman of the committee on the ex- 
cess profits tax of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, chairman of the Federal 
taxation committee of the Comptrollers’ 
Institute of America, a member of the 
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Committee on Federal Tax Policy, and 
a member of the tax committees of the 
Foreign Trade Council and the Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce. He has 
served as consultant to various con- 
gressional committees. As chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means dur- 
ing the 83d Congress, I appointed Mr. 
Hughes to serve as a member of a Special 
Advisory Committee on Revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code. He made espe- 
cial contributions in the field of foreign- 
tax problems. In addition, as chairman 
of the Joint Committe on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, I appointed Mr. 
Hughes to the advisory group on the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

He was born in Oakhurst, N. J. 
March 28, 1896. He was graduated from 
Brown University in 1917, and has been 
a university trustee since 1943. In 
February 1955 he received the Susan 
Colver Rosenberger Medal, highest honor 
awarded by the Brown University fac- 
ulty. It is given in recognition of 
specially notable and beneficial achieve- 
ment in scholarship or public life. In 
June 1955 the university awarded Mr. 
Hughes the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws. 

Mr. Speaker, Rowland Hughes is a 
close personal friend of mine, and over 
the years I have developed the highest 
respect for his splendid character and 
capability. With his resignation, we 
have lost a public servant who repre- 
sents the very finest in every respect. 
His dedication to the principles of sound 
government and fiscal integrity will be 
sorely missed. In this year’s balanced 
budget and the prospect for a continued 
balanced budget next year, he is leav- 
ing a monument of which he can well 
be proud. I can only hope that, in re- 
turning to private life, he will continue 
to make available to the Congress as 
well as to the executive branch his wise 
counsel and great experience. 


Women’s Congress on Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it has recently come to my at- 
tention that an unusually petty attack 
has been made on the very worthwhile 
effort of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to obtain the opinions and ideas 
of American women to determine what 
kinds of homes are most needed and 
wanted by the American people. 

This attack has taken the form of an 
attempt to belittle the forthcoming 
Women's Congress on Housing, to be con- 
vened in Washington, D. C., on April 23, 
1956. Our former colleague, Albert M. 
Cole, Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, has announced 
that a representative cross-section of 
homemakers will meet with Government 
and private industry experts to discuss 
the future course of housing design. 
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I deplore the attempt to discredit this 
project and regret that it was obviously 
motivated by partisan considerations. 
I am confident that the American people 
will agree that the Woman’s Congress is 
a major contribution to continued prog- 
ress in the housing field. 

Housing is the Nation’s second largest 
industry, employing many millions of 
people. It is essential that those in Gov- 
ernment charged with maintaining the 
stability of this most important segment 
of our economy be aware of the needs 
and desires of the buying public. The 
plans announced by Mr. Cole represent 
an important forward step in that direc- 
tion. 

In the interests of presenting the full 
and correct story to the American peo- 
ple, I place in the Recorp herewith vari- 
ous statements issued recently relative 
to the Women’s Congress on Housing: 

The housewives of America were asked 
today to help the Federal Government to 
solve one of its most vexing problems—how 
to design a typical modern home that will 
keep pace with the rapidly changing mode 
of contemporary living. 

Albert M. Cole, Administrator of the Hous- 


ing and Home Finance Agency, suggested 


that a representative cross-section of home- 
makers meet with Government and private 
industry experts in Washington to discuss 
the future course in housing design. He also 
urged all housewives to write to his agency 
immediately, giving their ideas on how the 
modern home can be improved. 

“Home builders, manufacturers, realtors, 
laborers, and the Government cannot go for- 
ward on the basis of well-meaning opinions 
and untested theories,” he said. “They need 
hard facts. A woman's congress on housing 
may help provide these facts, he added. The 
10 million houses built since World War II 
represent an investment in excess of $100 
billion, In the decade ahead, the American 
people will invest at least another $100 bil- 
lion in new homes. The Government does 
not propose to be a partner to a $100 billion 
mistake,” Cole asserted, 

The housing industry is undergoing a revo- 
lution, he pointed out. Men and women from 
all walks of life, with more leisure time than 
ever before, are tired of giving unrewarding 
hours of service to the house. “They want 
the house to give service to them.“ he 
said. i 

“New homes must be fitted more and more 
to the new patterns for living,” the Housing 
Administrator said. “Every new house that 
does not take these new patterns into ac- 
count will be obsolete long before it is old 
or even middle aged—a dubious investment 
alike for builder, buyer, and banker.” 

“The Federal Government, which insures 
or guarantees millions of dollars worth of 
mortgage loans, must do everything in its 
power to safeguard this huge investment,“ he 
stated. 

Wary of the “temporary lure” in some new 
housing designs, Cole said that the house- 
wife needs the type of home that best meets 
her practical needs. 

We must separate the superficial from the 
fundamental,” he said. “We must know 


whether families really get more service out 


of single-story houses, out of split-level 
houses, or open-design houses.” 

Information is also being sought on fam- 
ily rooms, game rooms, TV rooms, rumpus 
rooms, unwalled carports, centrally located 
kitchens, movable partitions, rolled-back 
roofs, and picture windows, and scores of 
other innovations in home design. 

“The Government not only wants to find 
the answer to these and other questions, but 
has to have them,” Cole emphasized. 

“Private industry has the responsibility 
and capacity to carry out the future pro- 
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gram," he added. The function of the Gov- 
ernment is “to provide counsel, to encour- 
age, and to give assistance.” 

“I shall welcome letters and comments 
from the housewives of America,“ Cole con- 
cluded. “I hope that my mail will shortly 
reveal an active demand for a women's con- 
gress on housing.” 


Nearly 1,500 housewives have responded 
enthusiastically in the first 10 days to Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator Albert 
M. Cole's invitation for them to write him 
their views on what the modern home should 
be like. Letters to the Housing Administra- 
tor continue to come in at the rate of about 
200 a day. 

“The housewives are most enthusiastic in 
their response,” Mr. Cole said. “All of them, 
say they are grateful for an opportunity to 
express their views on a subject that is very 
close to their hearts, One of the writers, for 
example, said this was the best thing that 
has happened since the Boston Tea Party.” 

Mr. Cole also announced that the Woman's 
Congress on Housing, at which the sugges- 
tions made in the letters will be discussed 
by about 100 women from all parts of the 
country, will be held on April 23, 24, and 25, 
at the Washington Hotel in Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Cole said that the bulk of the letters 
received reflect serious and practical think- 
ing on the home as a place for modern family 


e. 

“While the women have many kinds of 
ideas on how the home can be better tailored 
to family needs, they in general seem to like 
most of the basic trends in modern design 
that accent fuller family living and few of 
them are critical of the present-day bullding 
industry.” 

STATEMENT BY Norman P. Mason, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINIS- 
TRATION, ON THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS ON 
HOUSING, APRIL 23, 24, 25 


FHA officials plan to attend all of the ses- 
sions of the Women's Congress on Housing. 

We will study carefully all the recommen- 
dations suggested by the group. Naturally 
we will welcome anything which will result 
in practical improvements. 

We feel sure that such a group will give 
us some such suggestions. That has been 
our experience with all the many advisory 
groups we have consulted during the 2 years 
I have been head of FHA. 

The FHA is interested in the Women's 
Congress for several reasons. Our principal 
responsibility, of course, is to provide an 
adequate financing system to facilitate 
homebuying, and this entails the application 
of construction and architectural standards. 
We currently have a special advisory com- 
mittee of expert architects, engineers, and 
builders at work reviewing our minimum 
standards with a view to simplifying them 
and bringing them up to date. 

It seems to me that the views of the ulti- 
mate consumer, the housewives and home- 
makers, are a proper part of this picture. 
We ought to know what they are thinking; 
in fact, we owe it to ourselves as authorities 
in the housing field as well as to the general 
public, 


Mrs, Theodore S. Chapman, of Jerseyville,- 
III., president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has joined the forces sup- 
porting a recent proposal of Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, Albert M, Cole, 
that a Woman's Congress on Housing be held 
in Washington to enable the Nation's home- 
makers to make known ways by which the 
modern home can be improved. “The ma- 
jority of the women in this country are 
homemakers,” Mrs. Chapman said, and they 
know that poor housing is frequently the 
result of poor design. 

“Most of the social improvements that 
have come about in this country in the past 
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65 years, such as the penny-lunch programs 
for children in the schools, the book-mobiles 
which have brought culture into isolated 
homes, the marshaling of public opinion 
against child labor, prison reforms, the Pure 

and Drug Act are a result of women's 
Views being brought to the attention of the 
lawmakers and the public. 

“I cannot agree with Congressman Quic- 
Ter, of Pennsylvania, who is quoted as hav- 
ing said, ‘Why housing authorities would be 
interested in learning what the women of 

country want in a house is beyond my 
Comprehension.’ 

“I believe the Members of the Congress 
should know what women feel are basic re- 
forms in Federal, State, and local housing 
Projects. Who knows better than the house- 
Wife how to utilize workspace in the home, 
and the kinds of storage space needed, about 
lighting and air and conveniences generally? 
I believe that if women have the opportuni- 
ty to make known their time and step-sav- 
ing ideas, as well as other observations as 
to safety and. efficiency, that all America 
Would benefit by housing that produces more 
for the money, and meets today's housing 
needs more adequately. 

“I hope the Federal Government will give 
Women a chance to suggest positive im- 
Proyements to better and more comfortable 
housing. 

“I enthusiastically approve Mr. Cole’s plan 
us the only really sensible and practical way 
to set standards for adequate housing.” 


Tribute to Helen Delich 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying when deserved recognition is 
given to an individual whose intelligent 
and earnest efforts are directed to the 
enlightenment of the American people 
on a matter vital to our national security 
and to our commercial pursuits. Such 
an event has just taken place in my con- 
8ressional district where Miss Helen 
Delich, marine editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, has been honored by the Adver- 

tising Club of Baltimore. Miss Delich 
has been outstanding in her widespread 
Publication of articles relating not only 
to the great port of Baltimore but also 
in regard to present-day challenges to 
the maintenance of an adequate mer- 
chant marine. In order that our citizens 
Can better understand this important 
Subject matter, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article in the Baltimore Sun re- 
lating to the Helen Delich testimonial be 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

TRIBUTE Pam HELEN DELICH—MARITIME Epl- 

TOR HONORED AS WOMAN OF THE YEAR 

Miss Helen Delich, maritime editor of the 
Sun, yesterday was honored as “woman of 
the year” by the Advertising Club and the 
Women's Advertising Club of Baltimore. 

The reporter, who was introduced as the 
Woman who has publicized the port of Balti- 
more, was guest of honor at a joint luncheon 
ere by 215 persons in the Emerson 

0 < 

Miss Delich joined the Sun staff in 1945 
and assumed ber present post as maritime 
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editor 3 years ago. She also conducts a 
weekly television program on the port. 

Accepting the tribute, Miss Delich noted 
the persona! significance the honor had for 
her, because “my parents * * * immigrated 
through the port of Baltimore across the 
Locust Point piers from Yugoslavia 50 years 
ago this month.” 

NATIONAL AWARDS 


In 1950 and 1951, Miss Delich won national 
awards for excellence in maritime reporting. 
The awards, granted by the Propeller Club 
of the United States, had never before been 
given twice to one newspaperwoman. 

Miss Delich is a native of Ruth, Nev. She 
studied at the State university in Nevada, 


“attended George Washington University, and 


was graduated first in her class at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journalism. 

Subsequently, she was manager of the 
United Press bureau in Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
later was telegraph editor of the Lewiston 
(Idaho) Tribune before joining the Sun. 

In 1947, Miss Delich became the first wom- 
an reporter to cover a national convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, report- 
ing that event for the Sun from San Fran- 
cisco. 

In a speech before the advertising clubs 
yesterday, Miss Delich called for more public 
relations efforts on the part of shippers in 
the port of Baltimore. 

“The maritime industry,” she declared, 
“with no exception has the worst adver- 
tising and promotion program on the whole 
of any industry.” 

NATURAL SALES APPEAL 


“And yet it is one industry that could work 
out an interesting, long-range program with 
little difficulty because it has such a natural 
sales appeal. Everybody loves the sea. 
Everybody loves ships * * * and everybody 
needs and is very dependent upon world 
trade.” 

Miss Delich cited publicity programs that 
have been effective in New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, and several southern cities. 


Segregation and Integration in the Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
constantly before us today the almost 
overpowering problem of segregation and 
integration in the public schools as a re- 
sult of the horrible decision made by the 
Supreme Court of the United States of 
America on black Monday, May 17, 1954. 

The problem created by this illegal and 
unfounded decision based on the politi- 
cal philosophy and theory of the Su- 
preme Court Justices has done more to 
disrupt and damage race relations in the 
South than we realized at the time of 
the decision. It is heartening, however, 
to see that gradually there is an awaken- 
ing on the part of a large part of the 
American people and particularly the 
editors to the awareness of our problem 
in the South and the necessity for com- 
bating, overriding, and changing the 
dreadful decision referred to heretofore. 
It was not based on law and legal prece- 
dent. 
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The people of my area are not willing 
to integrate the public schools. They are 
not going to integrate them. Now is the 
time when our people, if we are to pre- 
serve our way of life, must remain firm 
and meet the issue head on. This is no 
time to vacillate or temporize or to re- 
treat. Certain people.in our State pro- 
fess to be great believers in States rights 
as well as strong segregationists but at 
one and the same time appear to be will- 
ing to and are advocating that the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia take steps toward 
integration and a recognition of the va- 
lidity of the decision of the Supreme 
Court. They attempt to justify their ac- 
tions by expressing great sympathy for 
the people of Prince Edward County as 
well as an effort to assist the county in 
its present court fight by permitting in- 
tegration in the State. 

The people of Prince Edward County 
have stood firm and unflinching in the 
face of all of the pressure that has been 
exerted by the integrationists and those 
who would change our very way of life. 
But for the will and determination of 
these fine people the fight for States 
rights, segregation and the sovereignty 
of the people of this great Nation would 
have been lost before now. The men and 
women of this great county deserve the 
everlasting gratitude of all of the people 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The editor of the Farmville Herald, J. 
B. Wall, has been one of the leaders in 
this fight on the part of the people of 
Prince Edward County. His paper has 
had a large part in guiding and directing 
in the proper channels the action that 
has been taken to preserve our heritage. 
On Tuesday, April 17, 1956, there ap- 
peared in the Farmville Herald an edi- 
torial entitled “Prince Edward Under the 
Gun,” which sums up the position of the 
people of Prince Edward County. It 
leaves no doubt that they are willing to 
fight for the principles they know to be 
right. They are not going to compromise 
the issue nor are they going to take a 
middle-of-the-road stand. They are go- 
ing to operate the schools of Prince Ed- 
ward County in the future as they have 
in the past. They hope the Federal court 
will not deprive the youth of Prince Ed- 
ward County of a public education. If 
the court in its desire and effort to mon- 
grelize the races of our Nation is willing 
to go so far as to prohibit the Negro 
children of Prince Edward County from 
receiving an education that is something 
we should know now and we can only find 
it out by meeting the issue head on. The 
issue cannot be resolved otherwise un- 
less our leaders are willing to give up the 
fight and integrate a little at a time. 
This I do not believe the people of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia desire or will 
stand for. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include herewith the above- 
mentioned editorial: 

PRINCE EDWARD UNDER THE GUN 

NAACP attorneys have expressed in the 
press an intention to file additional suits for 
racial integration of public schools in Nor- 
folk and Charlottesville in the near future 
and will petition the Federal district court 
this. week for a progress report on Prince 
Edward County. So, this county will prob- 
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ably be in the foreground of the public eye 
and the public press again, and under com- 
pulsion of the NAACP. 

In all honesty and good conscience there 
is but one answer to be given to the court; 
namely, that Prince Edward has made no 
progress toward integrating its schools. 
Prince Edward has no plans for integrating 
its schools. Prince Edward will abandon 
public schools in preference to attempting 
to operate integrated schools. If this de- 
termination forces the closing of public 
schools in the county it will not be of our 
choosing nor according to the desires of the 
vast majority of the people of Prince Edward 
County, both white and Negro. There is 
nothing new in the statement of these facts. 
The issue was determined last June, when a 
vast meeting of patrons determined this 
policy and set up the Prince Edward Educa- 
tional Corp. The Prince Edward Educational 
Corp. has stood by ail of this year, ready to 
provide education for the white children of 
the county. There is no doubt that it will 
continue to stand ready. 

In assuming and maintaining this posi- 
tion the people of Prince Edward County 
do not adopt an arbitrary position, on the 
contrary, they stand upon rights retained 
by the States under the 10th amendment 
of the United States Constitution, and sec- 
tion 140 of the Virginia Constitution. In 
addition, by virtue of a resolution of inter- 
position, passed almost unanimously by the 
Virginia General Assembly in 1956, the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, disputes the power 
of the United States Supreme Court to con- 
trol or regulate the public schools under 
the State's jurisdiction. Unless or until 
the Constitution of the United States is 
amended, or the disputed power of the 
United States Supreme Court has been re- 
solved, Prince Edward in good conscience 
and honest could not do otherwise. 

It has been indicated in the daily press 
that Governor Stanley is being urged to 
call a special session of the general as- 
sembly to enact new laws relating to the 
public schools. It is said that counsel for 
the Prince Edward school board wish to 
allude to such a step ak evidence of prog- 
ress toward integration. In honesty and 
good conscience we cannot agree with this 
suggestion so far as this county is con- 
cerned. The people of Prince Edward are 
not interested in “buying time“ with the 
attendent loss of the most cherished prin- 
ciples of self-government and State sov- 
ereignty. 

It seems to this editor that the Common- 
wealth of Virginia through its resolution 
of interposition has set its course and 
until this dispute of jurisdiction is deter- 
mined no further action need be taken. 
Certainly not by using Prince Edward as 
a reason for any laws at any time leading 
to integration of races in its public schools. 


It Will Cost $50,000 To Move the Old 
Enginchouse—Step Held Wholly Un- 


necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a solution of the dilemma faced 
by the International Monetary Fund, 
arising from the proposal to move the 
Old Union Enginehouse occupied by the 
Association of Oldest Inhabitants, can be 
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reached by leaving the historic old struc- 
ture where it is. This is the considered 
opinion of Homer Joseph Dodge, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Association of 
Oldest Inhabitants, as he outlined it in 
the Evening Star of April 18, 1956. 

Mr. Dodge points out in his important 
statement that— 

The plans for the addition to the IMF 
Building provide for a spacious parked en- 
trance on the Old Enginehouse site. It is 
wholly unnecessary to remove the firehouse 
from this park. A 


Fifty-eight countries contribute to the 
International 
United States quota, which is 31.43 per- 
cent of the total fund, amounts to $8,- 
750,000,000, If my figures are correct it 
will cost the United States $15,715 to 
move the Old Union Enginehouse, a 
move which is wholly unnecessary, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dodge. This would seem 
to me to be a matter of interest to the 
many associations of taxpayers through- 
out the country. Conceivably it may be 
of interest to the members of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. 

My own interest in this matter springs 
from a bill, H. R. 9719, I have intro- 
duced— to amend the act of March 2, 
1891, as amended, to insure that the As- 
sociation of Oldest Inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia will continue to 
have the exclusive right to occupy and 
use the Old Union Engine House in the 
District of Columbia.” 


At a meeting of the Judiciary Sub- 
committee of the House District Com- 
mittee on March 5, 1956, the members of 
the subcommittee determined that a 
hearing would be held on H. R. 9719 at 
an early date. In the meantime the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia have been officially re- 
quested that any order to the Association 
of Oldest Inhabitants to vacate the prem- 
ises of the old Union Engine House be 
withheld until such time as the members 
of the District of Columbia Committee 
of the House of Representatives have 
had an opportunity to hold hearings on 
my measure. 

I would like to take this occasion to 
commend Mr. Dodge for his fine state- 
ment regarding the old Union Engine 
House. I was particularly moved by 
that part of his statement in which he 
says: 

Just as Trinity Church stands in the 
shadow of towering structures in New 
York's financial district as a symbol of grace 
and antiquity, so should the Old Engine 
House remain against the background of the 


. wholly commonplace and undistinguished 


IMF Building. 


A number of years ago when the new 
General Accounting Office at Fifth and 
G Streets NW., Washington, D. C., was 
being planned, the Federal Government 
proposed to buy the land on which St. 
Mary’s Church is located. The issues 
that confronted the congregation of this 
fine church and its doughty pastor at 
that time, were remarkably similar to the 
problems faced by the Association of 
Oldest Inhabitants. I am very pleased 
to be able to say that St. Mary's Church 
was not destroyed, nor was it moved. It 
continues to serve its historic and im- 


Monetary Fund. The- 
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portant mission, and, I should add, the 
General Accounting Office is unquestion- 
ably better off for that mission. Cer- 
tainly the thousands of Federal em- 
ployees who work in the General Ac- 
counting Office and the other Federal 
buildings in the area feel safer because 
of the church and the beneficent influ- 
ence it exerts in what is surely one of 
the less desirable neighborhoods in the 
District of Columbia. 

I include here for the information of 
my colleagues the splendid statement by 
Homer Joseph Dodge, in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, of April 18, 1956: 

OLD ENGINE House 

A solution of the dilemma faced by the 
International Monetary Fund, arising from 
the location of the Old Engine House occu- 
pied by the Association of Oldest Inhabi- 
tants, can be reached by leaving the old 
building where it is. The plans for the addi- 
tion to the IMF Building provide for a spa- 
clous parked entrance on the Old Engine 
House site. It is wholly unnecessary to re- 
move the firehouse from this park. 

The National Capital, more than most 
cities, has a special interest in historic struc- 
tures. The present IMF Building, with the 
planned addition, constitutes a structural 
mass similar to a thousand, yes, 10,000, other 
office buildings. The Old Engine House is 
well-nigh unique. 

Just as Trinity Church stands in the 
shadow of towering structures in New York's 
financial district as a symbol of grace and 
antiquity, so should the Old Engine House 
remain against the background of the wholly 
commonplace and undistinguished IMF 
Building. This is especially compelling as 
the life expectancy of the Association of 
Oldest Inhabitants is far greater than that 
of the International Monetary Fund. The 
purpose of the fund is to stabilize currencies 
of civilizations built upon our economic sys- 
tem. The fund has an unexampled oppor- 
tunity to achieve its stabilizing function by 
preserving the Old Engine House where it 18. 

Homer JOSEPH DODGE. 


Eighth Anniversary of Independence of 
the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the eyes of the world are focused 
on the State of Israel because the peo- 
ple in that nation are celebrating the 
eighth anniversary of their declaration 
of independence. One of the outstand- 
ing publishers in my district, Mr. Al S. 
Waxman, has written an editorial in 
which he likens the courage and stam- 
ina of the Israelis to that of the cou- 
rageous Americans who declared their 
independence in 1776. Mr. Waxman's 
editorial appeared this week in his five 
newspapers: The Los Angeles Reporter, 
the Beverly Hills Reporter, the Pico Re- 
porter, the Park LaBrea Reporter, and 
the Wilshire Reporter. 

The people in my district have called 
my attention to previous editorials in the 
Waxman publications, but this one, be- 
cause of its timeliness and depth of un- 
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derstanding, is one which I feel will be 
much appreciated by many others who 
have the opportunity to see and read it. 
THE EDITOR'S COLUMN 
(By Al S. Waxman) 
April 18, 1956. 
AN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


In 1776 a comparatively small group of 
People, consisting of men, women and chil- 
dren, banded together the arms, strength 
and will of their 13 colonies and adopted the 
Declaration of Independence. They were 
from many different lands, however, mostly 
British. With this Declaration they became 
g00d Americans. 

Other nations eyed them inquisitively, but 
sat by to see what would happen next. 
France, on the other hand, decided in 1778 
that the United States of America was here 
to stay and recognized the new Nation by 
treaty. Seven years later the British Em- 
Pire conceded the status of American inde- 
pendence and gave official recognition to the 
small new Nation. 

Freedom did not come easily to these hard- 
fighting, God-fearing people. They received 
internal and external help from people and 
Nations who admired their fight for freedom. 

Thousands of miles away from here, this 
week, another small nation celebrated an 
Independence Day. It was their eighth an- 
niversary and the eyes of the world are 
upon them today. Their enemies are not 
reconciled to the fact that the people of the 
State of Israel have declared their independ- 
ence and, after having made that declara- 
tion, have fought and are prepared to con- 
tinue fighting, if necessary, to maintain it. 
On the day U. N. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold arrived in the Middle East 
to survey the Arab-Israeli conflict, an edi- 
torial appeared in one of the official publica- 
tions of the Arab league in which he was 
informed that “the success of Hammar- 
ak jold's mission depends upon the elimina- 
tion of the State of Israel.” 

In other words the enemies of Israel refuse 
to recognize the sovereign rights of the state. 

A tiny state in both miles of land and 
population, Israel is surrounded by several 
Arab nations. It is outnumbered 20 to 1 in 
population and 300 to 1 in acres of land. 
Even though outnumbered by such odds, 
they were able to wrest their freedom and 
independence. What they lacked in weapons 
and manpower, they made up in determina- 
tion and courage. They were fighting for the 
promised land. 

Today the state of Israel looks behind as 
it celebrates the eighth anniversary of its 
declaration of independence and looks ahead 
as it sees dark clouds overhead. The big 
nations of the world are fighting for power. 
In the center of their orbit stands this little 
nation. The cold war, the war of nerves, is 
being fought in and around this new nation. 

The enemies of the Western world are sup- 
Plying Israel's enemies with warfare weapons, 
yet Israel's friends stand by and speculate 
about the future. They concede that Israel 
can be used as a stumbling block to the 
spread of communism in the Middle East 
and Israel is willing to be used as this barrier. 
Yet while the Communist satellites deliver 
War weapons to the Arab states and prepare 
them for a possible war, which could wipe 
out the state of Israel, the Western powers 
have adopted a walt-and-see policy. 

Waiting may prevent seeing. If Israel is 
not sold the arms necessary to protect herself 
against the enemies who surround her on all 
sides, the Western powers will find that they 
have lost their last democratic trench in the 
Middle East. Israel represents a tiny football 
in the international political game. It is 
being used by the East and West as well as 
by the Arabs in their internal squabbles. 

There are American hands which are dirty 
and slimy with oll, The oil which they have 
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taken out of the Middle East is sold at great 
profits to Europe and to American descend- 
ants of that band of hearty people, who in 
1776 went through the process of declaring 
independence. Is our war for freedom so far 
behind us that we have already forgotten? 

The United States and its western allies 
have already sold weapons and military ma- 
teriel to dozens of other nations throughout 
the world. This has been done from the 
standpoint of giving our friends the neces- 
sary implements with which to defend them- 
selves. Why don't we do the same for Israel? 
They are prepared to give up their dally bread 
so that they may buy self-defending weapons. 

The State of Israel emphatically declares 
that it is not asking for our soldiers or our 
physical help. They are asking only that we 
sell them weapons so that they may be pre- 
pared if and when their enemies attack. 
The people of Israel are prepared to do their 
own fighting. They know their cause and 
they are prepared to stand and defend them- 
selves. Theirs is so much like our spirit of 
1776 that they could well be the Americans 
of the Middle East. 

An American said, “Give me liberty or give 
me death." And Israelis are prepared to 
stand up and fight along that line. An Amer- 
ican said, “I regret I have but one life to 
give my country.” And Israeli boys and girls 
are serving in the armed forces there. An 
Ameriean said, “I'll be back.” And the Is- 
raelis have come back to their promised land. 

The most welcome news that the State of 
Israel could get on this, their eighth anni- 
versary, would be an announcement from 
the United States that we are prepared to 
sell them the weapons they need for their 
self-defense and preservation. Not give but 
sell. Delivery of such materiel would mean 
the insurance that Israel is here to stay, to 
grow, to ald the Western Powers, to stop the 
flood of communism into the Middle East. 

To help Israel today is to help ourselves, 


The Farm Bill 
— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Speaker, last 
week we debated one of the most impor- 
tant legislative proposals to come before 
the House in this session of Congress. 
The omnibus farm bill which was pre- 
sented at that time was a genuine disap- 
pointment to me in view of the urgency 
with which I regard the problems of 
American agriculture today. It was my 
hope that the conference committee 
would present to the House a bill em- 
bodying the far-reaching and construc- 
tive recommendations which the Presi- 
dent and his administration formulated 
in a sincere effort to assist the American 
farmer. My strongest disappointment 
sprang from the insistence that rigid 
price supports be reinstated on basic 
crops even for the I-year period pro- 
vided in the bill. 

The appalling consequences of the 
rigid price support plan are felt by every 
farmer in the Nation today who is ex- 
periencing lower prices for his commodi- 
ties because of the fantastic surpluses 
which have been created through 10 
years of rigid price supports. Ihave op- 
posed the further extension of rigid 
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price supports in the past and my oppo- 
sition has not diminished. I believe 
that any thinking individual] who is sin- 
cere in his concern for American farm 
prices must conclude that we must abol- 
ish these surpluses and with them the 
rigid price support program which has 
fostered and stimulated them. 

It is my belief that American agricul- 
ture must continue to be based upon the 
production of the small family farmer. 
While rigid price supports have offered 
only inconsequential direct benefits to 
this type of farm operation, the pro- 
gram has greatly benefited the large 
commercial type farm. This has stimu- 
lated these large commercial operators 
to grow more and more of the crops al- 
ready in surplus, The result has been 
the piling up of more surpluses which 
have, in turn, depressed market prices 
and created a serious economic hardship 
for the small farmer in southeastern 
Ohio and throughout this country. 

Last week when this bill came to a vote 
in the House, I hoped that it could be re- 
turned to the conference committee to 
remove the objectionable and somewhat 
contradictory provisions it contained. I 
favored the motion to recommit the bill 
for the purpose of removing those provi- 
sions. That motion failed. Returning 
to the conference report, I recognized the 
value of placing the soil bank proposal in 
operation this year so that American 
farmers could have its benefits without 
delay. 

The bill also contained a provision 
whereby farmers might exercise greater 
freedom from acreage restrictions with 
respect to wheat grown and used on their 
farms. This provision is of particular 
importance to hundreds of small farmers 
in my congressional district who have ex- 
perienced difficulty under past restric- 
tions. 

My bill, H. R. 4570, would allow farm- 
ers freedom from such controls and, al- 
though a similar measure has been 
passed by the Senate, there seems little 
or no likelihood that the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will take affirma- 
tive action this year on my proposal and 
similar bills introduced by a number of 
my colleagues. 

With these provisions in mind, I re- 
luctantly supported the conference re- 
port when it was brought to a vote on the 
floor of the House a week ago. Admit- 
tedly, it was a difficult decision. The bal- 
ance seemed nearly even. 

Assuredly, it was a difficult decision 
for President Eisenhower when the bill 
came to his desk for study. He weighed 
those same factors in the balance and, 
based upon his information, the bad out- 
weighed the good, Furthermore, he has 
shown a determination to fight this thing 
through. He has indicated that the 
forces of his administration will be em- 
ployed in wresting a workable farm bill 
from a reluctant Democrat majority in 
the Congress. 

The President's veto of this bill and his 
reasons for the action he has taken are, 
in my opinion, cogent and sound. They 
are based upon a concern for the prob- 
lems of the American farmer which 
transcends any immediate partisan gain 
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which his approval of the bill might have 
obtained. I support his action. 

In his veto message, the President has 
urged the Congress to enact legislation 
authorizing the establishment of the soil 
bank proposal. In this I heartily concur 
and wish to express my conviction that 
the Congress, if it is motivated by an 
honest concern for the American farmer, 
will act quickly on this measure. There 
are no acceptable reasons, in my opinion, 
why this cannot be done and done now 
without any more verbiage. Political 
intransigence will be understood by our 
people when they evaluate any failure of 
the Congress to enact the soil bank legis- 
lation. Election year politics is no sub- 
stitute for positive and constructive ac- 
tion by the Congress this year. 

I recognize that the soil bank proposal 
may not, in itself, bring great direct 
benefits to many small farmers. Its ben- 
efits, however, will be appreciable and 
real when we consider that this program 
will reduce the surpluses and cause a 
general rise in the price of farm com- 
modities. The decline in farm income is 
our problem today. Since the soil bank 
proposal will contribute to the solution 
of this problem, its benefits will be felt 
by all farmers in the prices they receive 
for basic crops. We must meet this chal- 
lenge by formulating our solutions di- 
rectly and honestly. 

I wish to urge that the Congress enact 
a soil bank proposal bill immediately. 


Military Justice Under Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, the House Armed Services 
Committee is now holding hearings on 
H. R. 6583, a bill to amend the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the statement of Chief Judge Robert E. 
Quinn, of the United States Court of 
Military Appeals, on this bill before the 
committee: i 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF JUDGE ROBERT E. QUINN, 
OF THE UNITED STATES COURT OF MILITARY 
APPEALS, BEFORE THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE ON THE BILL, H. 6583, TO 
AMEND THE UNIFORM CODE oF MILITARY 
JUSTICE 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed 

Services Committee, article 67 (g) of the 

Uniform Code of Military Justice directs the 

Judges of the United States Court of Military 

Appeals and the Judge Advocate General of 

the Armed Forces to meet annually and sub- 

mit to the Armed Services Committees of the 

Senate and House of Representatives recom- 

mendations relating to the Uniform Code of 

Military Justice. The Committee has over 

the 5-year period of its existence, complied 

with that direction and in the report for the 
period ending December 31, 1953, 17 recom- 
mendations for changes in the law were 
made to the Congress. Those recommenda- 
tions were endorsed by all members of the 
committee at that time and presently they 
represent the views of the court. The 
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present bill goes beyond these recommenda- 
tions. It contains provisions which cannot 
be justified by experience, reason or logic. 

Judge Paul W. Brosman was present and 
participated in all committee meetings held 
during the years 1951 to 1955, inclusive. Be- 
cause of his untimely death, only Associate 
Judge Latimer joins with me in this state- 
ment and the comments and criticisms which 
I present to you have his endorsement. How- 
ever, every proposed change was considered 
by all three judges and the views expressed 
represent the collective judgment of the 
court. In addition, they are supported by 
4½ years of experience on the court and a 
review of some 8,000 cases; by innumerable 
appearances before service schools, but asso- 
ciation meetings and veterans organizations; 
and by repeated discussions with military 
commanders and military and civilian law- 
yers. While there have been some fair criti- 
cisms of certain procedural deficiencies in 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, I need 
not defend its basic and beneficent provi- 
sions, for by any unbiased appraisal, it has 
proven that Congress was wise indeed in 
extending to members of the armed services 
the additional rights and privileges granted 
by that law. 

In regard to the proposed amendments 
contained in bill H. R. 6583 now under con- 
sideration by your committee, I believe that 
to place the provisions in thelr proper per- 
spective, a short reference to their historical 
development will be useful. Since its crea- 
tion, the Code Committee has considered 
questions concerning, and problems involv- 
ing, almost the entire fleld of military law. 
Immediately after the court organized, ideas 
for improvements were continually suggested. 
Some had merit; others were without value. 
On August 20, 1953, The Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and the General Counsel of the Treasury, 
submitted a report incorporating a number 
submitted a report incorporating a number 
of recommendations which they thought 
would imporve the administration of mili- 
tary justice. Those recommendations may 
be found in exhibit D, page 30, Annual Re- 
port of the Code Committee for the period 
ending December 31, 1953, Most of the sug- 
gested changes had been the subject of dis- 
cussion at meetings of the Code Committee 
but unanimity had not been reached on 
some of the proposals. 

On February 15, 1953, the court appointed 
a civilian committee of outstanding law- 
years consisting of Whitney North Seymour, 
chairman, Ralph G. Boyd, Henry T. Dorrance, 
Felix E. Larkin, Joseph A. McClain, Jr., 
George A. Spiegelberg, Arthur E. Sutherland, 
and Donald L. Deming. The committee was 
set up by the court because the judges were 
of the opinion that sounder’ recommenda- 
tions could be submitted to Congress if all 
suggested changes were studied and eval- 
uated by both civilan and military lawyers. 
Considering that The Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Services and the General Counsel 
of the Treasury represented the service com- 
munity and the court committee members 
represented the civilian viewpoint, it is 
obvious that the court was thoroughly ap- 
prised of the military and civilian views. 
After recelpt of the recommendations of the 
Judge Advocates General, referred to above, 
the proposed amendments were referred to 
the civilian committee for consideration and 
comment. That committee met with The 
Judge Advocates Genefal of the Services, and 
was, therefore, fully aware of the service 
contentions. It is of interest to note that 
17 recommendations are the only changes of 
the many considered which have the unani- 
mous endorsement of The Judge Advocates 
General, the General Counsel of the Treas- 
ury, and the judges of the United States 
Court of Military Appeals. 

Since the proposed changes were first sub- 
mitted to Congress, there may haye been 
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a change in position by some of the Judge 
Advocates General because the present De- 
tense Department bill contains some pro- 
posed amendments which were either re- 
jected by the court members of the com- 
mittee or were not presented to the com- 
mittee for consideration. I, of course, do not 
quarrel with the right of a member of a com- 
mittee to change his mind, but I respectfully 
suggest that any amendment to the code 
should not, at this time, go beyond the rec- 
ommendations unanimously agreed upon by 
the code committee. 

I start with the premise that unanimous 
recommendations submitted to Congress are 
sound and desirable and, in my opinion, hey 
should be enacted into law. They will ex- 
pedite the administration of military justice 
without denying the accused any right, privi- 
lege or benefit granted to him by Congress. 
Generally speaking, I oppose the other rec- 
ommendations for the reason that almost 
every suggested change restricts a right con- 
ferred by Congress upon members of the 
military services. I consider it unnecessary 
to take up the time of the committee in 
discussing those provisions about which 
there is no controversy. 

Appended hereto is a comparison chart of 
the proposed changes, setting out the pres- 
ent law, the proposed change and the code 
committee recommendation, if any. Also 
appended hereto is an analysis of changes 
contained in the bill, which have not been 
either considered by, or approved by the 
code committee. 

If the committee desires a detailed expla- 
nation of the items in the bill not specifi- 
cally recommended by the court, Judge Lati- 
mer will be glad to discuss these matters at 
length. 

I would like to talk about one matter which 
is outside the provisions of the present bill, 
but which is of importance to military jus- 
tice. When the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, article 67 provided that the mem- 
bers of the United States Court of Military 
Appeals—should hold office during good be- 
havior and should receive the compensation, 
allowances, perquisites, and retirement bene- 
fits of judges of the United States Courts 
of Appeals. Subsequently, that section was 
amended by the Senate and the present term 
of 15 years was substituted. Several bills 
have been introduced in the House and Sen- 
ate to reincorporate that provision. Ap- 
parently, no committee action has been taken 
on any of these bills. 

The principle of life tenure has been ap- 
proved by the Department of Defense; by 
the American Bar Association; by many oth- 
er distinguished legal scholars; and life ten- 
ure for the judges was provided in the bill 
as originally reported from this committee 
and as approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Title 28, section 451, of the United States 
Code defines a court of the United States as 
“any court created by act of Congress the 
judges of which are entitled to hold office 
during good behavior.“ A similar definition 
of a judge of the United States is contained 
in this legislation. It can be argued, there- 
fore, that a judge of the Court of Military 
Appeals is not a judge of the United States, 
and that the tribunal itself is not a court of 
the United States. Many reasons can be ad- 
vanced in favor of eliminating the present 
uncertainty and granting the court full ju- 
dicial stature. Undoubtedly, the members 
of the committee are familiar with the rea- 
sons for life tenure, but, if not, I am certain 
the author of the bill will supply any mem- 
ber with the complete information on this 
subject. I rsepectfully request the commit- 
tee to put this court on the same level with 
other Federal courts. It can be done now 
without any political implications because 
the next regular vacancy does not occur un- 
til May 31, 1961, 
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Finally, by reason of the present term pro- 
Vision, the court has been held subject to 
the rules and regulations of civil service. In 
my opinion, Congress did not intend to make 
this court subservient to that agency, and if 
I am correct in my belief, then some reme- 
dial action should be taken. This court 
should have the same tenure, independence, 
Standing, and dignity as other Federal 
courts. It should be permitted to conduct 
its own affairs without supervision by the 
Civil Service Commission. 


In Answer to Pettiness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, al- 
Most daily the people of the United 
States are subjected to petty criticism of 
any relaxation of our great President. 
The following mature and penetrating 
article by David Lawrence, which ap- 
Peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of April 18, 1956, looks at the whole 
Subject in proper perspective and I com- 
Mend its reading to the American 
people: 

A PRESIDENT Is Al wars on Duty—Crirics or 
EtsxN own Trips Forcer UNITED STATES 
Is Jusr Hours Wir ur PLANE 

(By David Lawrence) 

The horse -and-buggy days have long since 
gone but, judging from some recent com- 
Ments criticizing President Eisenhower for 
not staying in Washington during a flare-up 
in the Middle East, it might be supposed that 
some people do not know that the airplane 
and the telegraph and the telephone make 
it unnecessary for any Chief Executive to 
Temain in the National Capital all the time. 

As a matter of fact, those who wanted 
President Eisenhower to cancel his recent 
trip to Augusta, Ga., didn’t realize that such 
& step would in itself have set off an alarm 
around the world. Stock markets would 
have been affected, and nervousness about a 
New call-up of the draft would have ensued. 

Actually, nowadays a President of the 
United States can be anywhere in this coun- 
try and take care of an international crisis 
80 far as military or diplomatic messages or 
instructions are concerned. 

For some years now it has been well known 
in Washington that only one man—the Presi- 
dent—has the authority to order use of the 
atomic bomb In case of sudden attack. Nat- 
Urally, if a President goes from city to city, 
as he has to do occasionally during his term 
ot office, arrangements have to be made for 
instantaneous communication with him. 
These have always been carefully planned to 
Meet any emergency operation. 

Wherever the President goes there are tele- 
Phone or radio contacts, and he can even be 
reached aboard a plane and hold a conversa- 
tion with his subordinates while traveling 
in the air. When Mr. Eisenhower goes to 
Augusta, he has the same setup on a com- 
Munications basis that President Truman 
had at Key West, Fla., during the Korean 
war—and there were some acute phases in 
that war. 

The telephone and telegraph lines are pri- 
vate, They are for the use only of the Presi- 
dent and they connect continuously with 
the White House telephone switchboard and 
with the telegraph room there. The same 
Preparations are made many weeks in ad- 
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vance whenever the President is planning a 
visit to Denver or to any other place across 
the country where he makes a stop. The 
communications equipment at the Presi- 
dent's farm at Gettysburg has been estab- 
lished for several months and can be put 
into operation at a moment's notice. Con- 
ferences by telephone nowadays can be held 
with 3 or 5 or more persons at the same 
time, and 2-way conversations are possible 
among all the participants. 

There are folks who think that when an 
international situation gets in the head- 
lines the President should station himself 
in his office and wring his hands while the 
photographers take pictures of him “meet- 
ing the crisis.“ The truth is that a President 
needs time to read the constant flow of mes- 
sages that come to him from all parts of the 
world, and he can do a better job of con- 
centration and can think things through 
with far more objectivity when he is detached 
from Washington's pressures. Any officials 
needed for a personal conference can always 
be summoned in a few hours’ flying time. 

When Mr, Truman went to Key West a few 
years ago, this correspondent wrote somewhat 
the same exposition of the presidential com- 
munications system and defended Mr. Tru- 
man from similar criticisms, Unfortunately, 
there seems to be a tendency to criticize 
Presidents when they try to get some exercise 
or rest. They never really take vacations ex- 
cept for a few hours at a time. 

The theory that a Chief Executive can 
do a good job only in the midst of Wash- 
intgon’s whirl is a fallacy. A President de- 
serves all the time he can possibly take for 
golf or any other recreation. Past Presi- 
dents have had their hobbies, and the Na- 
tion never begrudged the vacations of Grover 
Cleveland or of Herbert Hoover, both of whom 
liked to go fishing. 

One thing is rarely publicized. It’s that a 
President often works long into the night 
and on weekends. The time he spends read- 
ing important messages from all over the 
world and memoranda from his associates is 
unknown to the public generally—but, 
whether it’s at Augusta or Gettysburg or 
Denver, the time spent by the President on 
the golf course is reported. Also, if he tosses 
out the first ball at the opening of the base- 
ball season, it's widely covered—and, of 
course, if he doesn't go to the initial game, 
it offends the fans. Yet the time he spends 
at this desk during the day or in his bedroom 
at night reading official papers never gets 
into the newspapers. It often means a 50- 
hour week for him. 

It is the pettiest kind of partisanship and 
narrowmindedness to criticize any President 
for taking a vacation or trips away from 
Washington. It would be better for America 
if all Presidents spent more time traveling 
around the country rather than tie them- 
selves down to the White House continuously 
for 12 months a year, 


Pan American Airways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been many speeches before this body re- 
cently concerning the proposed certifica- 
tion of this or that air carrier for a new 
air route between the New England 
States, New York, and Florida. That 
this service must be necessary is mani- 
fested by the fact that the Civil Aero- 
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nautics Board has been holding proceed- 
ings for a considerable length of time 
and that the CAB examiner in the case 
emphasized the need for a new carrier on 
this highly important and highly 
traveled route. The matter is presently 
before the CAB, 

The Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York has, for the first time, 
expressed an opinion regarding the selec- 
tion of a particular air carrier by the 
CAB. While reluctant to depart from 
past policy the board of directors of that 
association, after most careful consid- 
eration and deliberation, is convinced 
that of all the applicants in this proceed- 
ing, certification by the CAB of Pan 
American as the third carrier would be 
in the best interest of New York and, 
therefore, in the best interest of the 
public. 

Actually, the Commerce and Industry 
Association does not have a local per- 
spective on this additional service to 
Florida nor is it motivated by local politi- 
cal consideration. Of its membership 
of 3,500 firms representing a cross-sec- 
tion of business and industry, some 2,000 
of these firms are directly engaged in 
international commerce. As this asso- 
ciation points out it is greatly concerned 
with any new service which will facili- 
tate the movement by air of passengers 
and cargo to and from Latin America 
and between Europe and Latin America 
via New York. 

Of all the applicants competing for 
this route only Pan American, in the 
opinion of the association, can do the 
complete job well enough to satisfy the 
demands of international commerce, 

Mr. Speaker on April 16, Mr. Joseph 
A. Sinclair, secretary of the association, 
wrote to Mr. James R. Durfee, Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, urging 
certification of Pan American on the 
New York-Florida route. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Sinclair's letter be included in the 
RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, INC., 
New York, N. V., April 16, 1956. 
Subject: New York-Florida Proceeding 
Docket No. 3051, et al. 
Mr. JAMES R. DURFEE, 
Chairmdn, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, DURFEE: The Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York wishes to ex- 
press to you and the members of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board its views with respect to 
the initial decision of the examiner in this 
proceeding. This association, which is the 
recognized service chamber of commerce in 
the New York metropolitan area, has a mem- 
bership of some 3,500 firms representing a 
cross-section of business and industry in the 
New York area, including some 2,000 firms 
directly engaged in international commerce 


as well as a number of the airlines which 
serve New York. 

Our primary interest in this proceeding Is 
the economi¢ importance to New York of 
adequate service both for passengers and 
cargo to Miami and intermediate points, and 
also, in view of New York City’s importance 
as the international trade center of the coun- 
try, the movement by air of passengers and 
cargo to and from Latin America and be- 
tween Europe and Latin America via New 
York, 
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We agree with the examiner's views as to 
the need for a third carrier on this route. 
The selection of that third carrier by CAB is 
of outstanding importance to New York and, 
since this area is the largest source for both 
passengers and cargo, we urge that the eco- 
nomic interests of New York be given pro- 
portionate weight in arriving at the Board's 
decision. 

We feel strongly that the selection of a 
third carrier by you and the other members 
of the Board should be made on the basis of 
servicé to the communities involved rather 
than giving first consideration to the pos- 
sible effect on one of the present operators. 
Therefore, the strongest available competi- 
tion should be selected in the public inter- 
est as being more productive of adequate 
and efficient service. 

This association has never in the past 
expressed an opinion with regard to the 
selection of air carriers by CAB and we have 
never taken a position favoring one appli- 
cant in any parallel transportation situation. 
However, while reluctant. to depart from 
past policy, our board of directors, after most 
careful consideration and deliberation, is 
convinced that of all the applicants in this 
proceeding, certification by CAB of Pan 
American World Airways as the third carrier 
will be in the best interests of New York 
and, therefore, in the best interests of the 
public. 

Study of the initial decision of the exam- 
iner only strengthens our view that Pan 
American Airways is the logical choice of 
applicants. Many of the points made in the 
examiner's report point to that conclusion; 
the immediate availability of suitable equip- 
ment; the early use of jet aircraft now on 
order; the reverse seasonality of Pan Amer- 
ican’s present operations as compared with 
the east coast route; the examiner's accept- 
ance of Pan American't estimates of the 
traffic it would carry both passengers and 
freight and the consequent reduction or 
elimination of several million dollars of 
Government subsidy; and the high percent- 
age of passenger and cargo traffic which 
originates in or is detined for Latin America 
or Europe. 

The examiner makes no comment on the 
present competitive disadvantages of Pan 
American relative to foreign airlines. It 
would seem unlikely that loss of business to 
foreign carriers can be overcome through any 
interchange arrangement. Such loss of traffic 
means, of course, that thousands of pas- 
sengers who might come to New York on a 
through plane service will not be providing 
business to our hotels, retail shops and other 
business establishments. 

We take exception to the examiner's state- 
ment (p. 109): “It seems clear that there 
is now sufficient service available or po- 
tentially available, to provide fer freight 
needs and that certification of Pan Amer- 
ican between Miami and the Northeast to 
provide all cargo service is unnecessary and 
not required by the public convenience and 
necessity.” As stated previously, some 2,000 
firms of this association are engaged in 
international trade operations. Many do 
business with Latin America and must ship 
goods by air to satisfy the needs of their 
oversees customers and to meet European 
competition. Without exception shippers 
have expressed dissatisfaction with present 
cargo service via Miami, an opinion which 
was fully confirmed by them at the hear- 
ings in this proceeding. The number of 
complaints with regard to the inadequacy of 
air cargo service to Latin America due to the 
present hiatus between New York and Miami 
has been increasing in proportion to the 
increased use of international air freight 
service. It is difficult to understand the basis 
on which the examiner arrived at the above- 
quoted conclusion in view of the large per- 
centage of that traffic which moves between 
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the Northeast and Miami by rail and truck. 
The amazing feature is that with the result- 
ant loss of time under the present setup, the 
volume of international air freight from the 
Northeast via Miami continues to increase 
so strongly. 

Neither of the two present carriers have 
shown an interest in cargo service or any in- 
dication that they expect to do so. We do 
not find anywhere in the examiner's report 
that Delta contemplates any all-cargo service 
if certificated for this route. In contrast, 
Pan American has stated that they will 
schedule two cargo planes a day and that the 
freight rate will be lower than the present 
combined rail and air rate to Latin America. 

Although the examiner expresses the opin- 
ion that through plane service can be pro- 
vided under interchange arrangements, such 
arrangements can only be considered as tem- 
porary expediences which can hardly be ex- 
pected to result in the same efficiency of serv- 
ice as single carrier operations. This is par- 
ticularly true in connection with cargo 
service when one party to the interchange 
agreement shows so little interest in devel- 
oping freight business. 

The Examiner makes the point that “with 
additional carriers in the market, there will 
be increased traffic solicitation, promotion 
and development which will necessarily gen- 
erate new traffic * * *.” In this regard also, 
Pan American is certainly the outstanding 
choice for a third carrier. Not only does Pan 
American have a solicitation and promotion 
organization throughout this country, but 
their overseas offices likewise would be in a 
position to develop new business over the 
East Coast route. The fact that almost 20 
percent of the present traffic to Miami is 
destined to or from Latin America indicates 
the effectiveness of Pan American’s promo- 
tion activities and the contacts which they 
have for developing new business. 

Likewise, because such changes will benefit 
air service from New York, we urge elimi- 
nation of the provision that Eastern Airlines 
May serve Boston only on flights originating 
or terminating south of Richmond, Va., 
or west of Charleston, and of the present 
compulsory stop at Atlanta on Eastern's New 
York-Tampa service. 

Also, because of the effective competition 
and improved service which should result, 
we urge the Board's approval of Trans-World 
Airline’s application for extension of its 
service from New York to Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Washington, without the restric- 
tions suggested by the examiner. 

We believe also that approval of United 
Airlines application to engage in nonstop 
operations from New York to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, without restric- 
tion as to the origin of flights will result in 
improved service to the traveling public and 
will fill a need for better service between 
those cities. 

We request your favorable consideration 
of the views expressed above. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH A. SINCLAIR, 
Secretary. 


President Remains Strong With 
Independent Voters 
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Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. Speaker, there- 


cent Gallup poll on the strength of. 
President Eisenhower as against Adlai 
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Stevenson or Estes KEFAUVER has been 
released in this morning’s Washington 
Post. 

It demonstrates again the tremendous 
strength which President Eisenhower 
has among independent voters only. As 
a rule of thumb, we say that there are 
approximately one-third of all voters in 
the country who vote independently, or 
what we call a split ticket. 

Among the independent voters, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower maintains a margin 
over Mr. Stevenson of 71 percent as 
against 23 percent. The President main- 
tains a lead among independents of 66 
percent as against 26 percent for Sen- 
ator KEFAUVER. 

This is indeed a tribute to President 
Eisenhower, because as a rule these in- 
dependent voters do not vote consistently 
with any one party. In a Presidential 
election, the year generally termed by 
political experts to hold the balance of 
power. 

Other Gallup polls taken during the 
last 3 years indicate that the President 
has stood very high on each poll with 
the independent voters. 

Appended herewith is the complete 
poll as released by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, April 18, 1956: 

Princeton, N. J., April 18.—Which of the 
two leading Democratic candidates, Adlai 
Stevenson or Estes KEFAUVER, runs the 
strongest race against President Eisenhower 
as of now? 

When the 1952 contenders are matched in 
an institute trial-heat race, voters ques- 
tioned in a survey throughout the country 
say they would vote as follows: 


Ike versus Stevenson 


Eliminating the 2 percent who say they 
are undecided today, the above figures be- 
come: Eisenhower 62 percent, Stevenson 38 
percent. 

Running against President Eisenhower, 
Senator KEFAUVER polled the following vote, 
as reported previously: 


Ike versus Kejauver 


Percent 


Excluding the undecided vote, the figures 
were: Eisenhower 61 percent, KEFAUVER 39 
percent. 

In the 1952 presidential election, Eisen- 
hower polled 55.4 percent of the major party 
vote compared to Stevenson's 44.6 percent. 

One interesting sign of political cross- 
currents at work shows up in an analysis 
of the two trial heats. 

While on a nationwide basis KEFAUVER and 
Stevenson run about even against Eisen- 
hower, it is interesting to note that of the 
two Democratic candidates, excluding the 
undecided vote, Stevenson does better against 
Eisenhower in the South than KEFAUVER 
does. 


Here is the vote today of Independents 
in the Eisenhower versus Stevenson race: 


Independents only 


asse a ee 


By way of comparison, here is how Inde- 
pendents divided on Eisenhower versus K- 
FAUVER: 


Following is a comparison of the results of 
the two surveys in the South: 


South only 


South only 
Percent 
Neno 53 
Lag a a 44 
Wass e es 3 


In 1952, President Eisenhower polled 49.1 
Percent of the major party vote in the 
South compared to Stevenson's 50.9 percent. 

Persons who classify themselves as Re- 
Publicans in today's survey overwhelmingly 
Prefer Eisenhower to Stevenson, as follows: 


Republicans only 


Stevenson 


Less than . of 1 percent. 


This closely matches the vote among Re- 
Publicans in the Eisenhower versus Kefauver 
trial heat, which found 97 percent preferring 
Eisenhower, 2 percent Kefauver, and 1 per- 
cent undecided. 

Among persons who classify themselves as 
Democrats, both Stevenson and Kefauver 
Outpoll Eisenhower by a margin of better 
than 2 to 1, as follows: 


Democrats only 


Percent 
TTT 69 
Eisenhower... 29 
Undecided. Soa ee 5 


Against Eisenhower, Kerauver got 70 per- 
dent of the Democratic vote, Eisenhower 
26 percent with 4 percent undecided. 

Cross-section surveys, such as those con- 
ducted by the institute, are not to be con- 
fused with ballot-in-the-paper, post card 
and other similar polls, in which no attempt 
is made to see that each segment of the 
Voting population is represented in its true 
Proportion. 

An accurate cross section must include the 
Proper proportions of young and old, rich 
and poor, city dwellers and country folk, 
Grade school, high school, and college edu- 
cated, labor union members, and non-mem- 
bers, men and women, and so on. 


Farm Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post of today carries an article 
by Walter Lippmann in which he dis- 
Cusses the farm bill. yeto. This article 
in my opinion accurately and effective- 
ly expresses the issues and differences of 
viewpoint which existed between the 
President and Congress in connection 
with the consideration and disposition 
of this legislation. 
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As Mr. Lippmann well points out, these 
differences are not differences of prin- 
ciple, rather there is a substantial agree- 
ment upon principle, but a difference in 
the degree and extent to which relief 
should be afforded. 

I feel that this article should be read 
and considered by every Member of Con- 
gress. The veto of the President and 
the administrative action which has been 
taken to increase support prices does not 
by any manner or means settle the issue 
nor would it have been settled if the bill 
had been allowed to become law by the 
President. However, as is well known, 
I believe that the bill passed by Congress 
more adequately met the present situa- 
tion. 

In my opinion the passage of the soil 
bank bill introduced by a number of the 
Members of the House and Senate on 
yesterday would be of further assistance 
at this time. > 

The article follows: 

\ TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE FARM BILL VETO 


The President had no choice but.to veto 
the farm bill that Congress sent him. Had 
he signed it, he would have had to repudiate 
not only his own public statements but the 
whole record of his Secretary of Agriculture 
and the actions of the two Republican lead- 
ers in Congress, Senator KNOWLAND and Rep- 
resentative Martin. Does it follow that the 
original program which he sent to Congress 
in January was adeqyate and satisfying and 
that all would be well if only Congress had 
accepted it? 

It does not follow. The President’s own 
actions when he vetoed the bill recognize 
that the basic complaint of the congressional 
opposition to his original program was about 
halfway justified. Where the bill would 
have subsidized farm prices to the tune of 
aboue $1 billion, the President is going by 
administrative action to subsidize farm 
prices to the tune of about $500 million. He 
has vetoed the very high and rigid price sup- 
ports. He is going to put into effect high 
but not quite so high theoretically flexible 
supports. 

The issue between the President and the 
congressional opposition is not really one of 
principle. It is whether farm income shall 
be subsidized at the congressional rate or at 
the administration rate. 

The farm bill is in its details a very com- 
plicated business. But what has happened 
since the President's special message in Jan- 
uary comes down, I think, essentially to this. 
In the administration's mind the crucial and 
fundamental “problem is,” as the President 
said in his veto message, “price-depressing 
surpluses,” caused by “wartime incentives 
too long continued.” From this it follows 
that the basic principle of a sound farm pol- 
icy is to reduce production in order to reduce 
the surpluses. 

The opposition in Congress, consisting of 
the Democrats and most of the Republicans 
from the farm States, is primarily con- 
cerned with the decline of the incomes of 
the farming population. Their total in- 
come from farm and nonfarm sources has 
declined 26 percent since 1947, while the 
total national income has increased by 36 
percent. The congressional opposition rec- 
ognizes that there is a problem of surpluses, 
It does not accept the view that it Is the only 
or the paramount problem. The paramount 
problem is the decline of incomes which may 
be due not only to the wartime supports, but 
to the technological revolution which has 
increased so enormously the productivity of 
agriculture. ` 
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The administration, its eyes fixed on the 
surpluses, has been interested primarily in 
the soil bank, which is a device for reducing 
production. The opposition, its eyes fixed on 
the fall in the income of farming population. 
wrote a bill which used every available gadget 
for pumping out larger subsidies to the 
farmers. 

The President, though he has vetoed the 
bill, has tried to go about half way as far as 
the bill. 

In the long run it may well be that the 
character of the President's veto marks the 
acceptance of the principle that in the great 
transition through which agriculture is pass- 
ing, it is a national obligation to cushion the 
effects on the farmers. There is a stern the- 
ory that prices should be set in the market 
and that in this price structure the more em- 
cient farmers should survive and the less effi- 
cient farmers be forced out of farming. But 
no public man could or would think of acting 
on this theory, no matter how many times he 
has made speeches about free enterprise. 
The hazards of farming during the techno- 
logical revolution now in progress have be- 
come a social obligation, in principle akin to 
the social-security system which deals with 
unemployment and old age. 

The day will come, let us hope, when we 
shall have a farm policy based candidly on 
this principle of social security. The enor- 
mous increase of agricultural productivity in 
this generation, even more than the high 
parity supports, is producing the great price- 
destroying surpluses. To eliminate these 
surpluses millions of acres now in wheat, 
corn, and cotton will have to be taken out of 
production. This will mean that several mil- 
lion farmers will have to go off the farms. It 
is to slow up, to soften, to alleviate this pain- 
ful_human readjustment that the social- 
security principle will have to be applied to 
farming. 

When it is applied, then it will no longer 
be necessary to maintain artificially high 
farm prices. For the artificial prices are only 
an indirect and cumbersome way of subsi- 
dizing farm incomes. It will be better to 
support the incomes of the farmers, as we do 
those of the industrial population, on the 
principle of social security, and to let prices 
become genuine as determined by the 
markets. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF. 


DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


s CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 

Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who haye changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Address by Rudolph G. Pesata, National 
Commander of the AMVETS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
bendix of the Recorp an address by Ru- 
dolph G. Pesata, national commander 
of the AMVETS, delivered before the 
Cook County Council on April 14, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text or SpercH sy RUDOLPH G. PESATA, Na- 
TIONAL COMMANDER, AMERICAN VETERANS OF 
Wortp War II. BEFORE THE COOK County 
Counci., AMVETS, NATIONAL COMMANDER'S 
BANQUET, APRIL 14, 1956 
Normally I do not resort to a prepared 

text. You folks who have known me know 

that I like to speak extemporaneously. How- 
ever, tonight I hesitated to speak so in- 
formally, perhaps because I wanted to put 
my best foot forward among such close 
friends, or perhaps because I wanted to care- 
Tully express a thought which is dear to my 


I know that you will agree that I am not 
the kind of a guy who is frequently at a 
loss for words. Yet the very warm welcome 
you have given me has put some hesitancy 
into my speaking. One difficulty seems to 
be that I feel more at home out there with 
you folks than up here at the headtable. 
I know that I certainly found it easier to 
help work out seating charts for this table 
than to occupy one of the chairs. 

In all seriousness, it's wonderful to be 
home in Cook County. While I have had 
an opportunity to visit our great State of 
Illinois several times since assuming office, 
tonight I feel is the highlight of my term 
as commander. 

I know how hard AMVETS in Cook County 
have worked in the past to make this annual 
banquet a real tribute to AMVET Com- 
manders. And because I know of the tre- 
Mendous amount of effort and coordination 
which goes into this affair, I am perhaps 
more grateful than my predecessors for the 
fine reception which so many of you have 
Biven me this evening. 

In all humility I stand before you to thank 
each and every one of you for making it 
Possible for me to attend this banquet as 
the honored guest. Had it not been for the 
untiring efforts and devotion of so many of 
you in the days prior to our last national 
Convention and the seemingly unending days 
and nights in Philadelphia, I would not now 
have the joy and the inspiration of serving 
48 national commander of the greatest vet- 
erans organization in America. 

Many men from Illinois have served 
AMVETS in top leadership roles since the in- 
ception of our organization, Many more 
have been the nucleus for the local growth 
and expansion which has seen our State lead 
all the rest year after year. Even more have 
Worked on the hundreds and hundreds of 
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resolutions and policy statements which 
have become the mandates of AMVETS and 
have gained for us the reputation of a think- 
ing group of young veterans. 

It's quite a challenge to follow in the foot- 
steps of devoted men such as these, And 
whatever small success I may have had in 
equalling their performance has been due in 
large measure to the fact that once again 
Illinois has come through with membership 
gains. Once again your advice and sugges- 
tions are helping to formulate policies which 
are meeting the commendation of the Con- 
gress. Once again Cook County AMVETS 
are showing the Nation what our organiza- 
tion believes about Americanism * * * about 
service to veterans * * * about all of those 
matters which affect the veteran and non- 
veteran alike * * * and which confront us 
as leaders in the veterans’ field. 

With this support to draw upon, I am 
proud of the record we are establishing for 
AMVETS this year. The enhancing of our 
reputation on Capitol Hill, with the Defense 
Department, with the State Department * * * 
our sizable membership increase * * * all 
clearly prove to me that the wonderful co- 
operation that I have received from you— 
my close friends in AMVETS—made this 
record possible. 

Here in the midwest where we are justi- 
flably proud of our prestige on the grid- 
iron * * and where many of our football 
heroes have been named to the all-star teams 
throughout the country * * * may I say that 
each and every AMVET in the Department of 
Ilinois should be named to the All-Ameri- 
can team of AMVETS. You are real team 
workers and I’m glad you're playing on my 
side. 

The great midwest holds a tremendous at- 
traction for people from all across the Na- 
tion. In the Halls of Congress, our elected 
representatives play a major role in the 
guidance of our Nation on both a domestic 
and an international level * * and it's a 
successful leadership role. Our States are 
looked upon as exemplifying all that is good 
in America. Here one can truly say is 
America. And because you are such an in- 
tegral part of our country, the message I 
want to leave with you tonight is about 
America. 

In my travels as your National Com- 
mander, I have had the opportunity to view 
at first hand a situation which disturbs me. 
Where I have not seen it with my own eyes, 
I have learned it from discussions with the 
many individuals I meet. 

We seem to have become & nation of ex- 
tremes as opposed to the simple premises on 
which we were founded. We have gone 
through a fear complex stage which posed 
dire threats to our constitutional liberties 
for which we fought to preserve. 

We have gone through the other extreme 
of not being sufficiently aware of * * * and 
alert against * * the insidious dangers of 
communism within our borders. 

And the disturbing thing is that we seem 
to find it almost impossible to grasp the 
clear-cut picture of Americanism which is in 
front of our eyes * * * and at our finger- 
tips * * * and in the back of our memo- 
ries. 

Going back to my school days, I can re- 
member beginning each day with a recita- 
tion of the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
I can also recall that at least several morn- 
ings of the week, we sang a lusty * * * if 
not musical * * * rendition of the Star 


Spangled Banner. And it seemed to me then 
that the Salute to the Flag and the sing- 
ing of our national anthem had a revered 
and deep meaning which sobered even the 
most precocious of us and set us to thimik- 
ing for a while. 

Yet today I have discovered educators who 
feel that it is not necessary to take time to 
recite the Pledge of Allegiance in our class- 
e pg fee] it is not for our 

en ow and und d 
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There are others who feel that the teach- 
ing of the fundamentals of civics and gov- 
ernment need not be a major part of our 
educational standards. They would haye 
you believe that youngsters today learn 
enough of the basics of democracy from 
their everyday life without making civics 
and history mandatory subjects in our 
schools, 

I take exception to all of these critics. 

And I say to you that we, and our chil- 
dren, not only do not understand the Pledge 
of Allegiance—but we don’t even know it. I 
say to you that only a few of us can ac- 
curately state what the colors and the stars 
and the stripes of our flag stand for * * * 
and even a smaller percentage of our chil- 
dren are learning these symbols of our her- 
itage in classroom, USA, 1956. 

In 1776 the American flag with its 13 stars 
and 13 stripes was the focal point around 
which Americans rallied in their first strug- 
gle for liberty. The desolate winter at Val- 
ley Forge had taken a grave toll in men and 
supplies from General Washington’s small 
army. But those 13 stars and those 13 
stripes were the new born hopes of men, and 
those hopes sustained that small army and 
carried it on to victory. 

In the War of 1812, the mere sight of the 
American flag * * * now with 15 stars 
„„ caused Francis Scott Key * *cap- 
tive on a British ship off of Fort McHenry 
* * * to pen the immortal stanzas of the 
Star-Spangled Banner, 

And in our own war, the dramatic triumph 
which showed in every strained muscle of 
the men who participated in the raising of 
the 48-star flag on Mount Suribachi became 
a buoyant spirit of victory in the minds of 
Americans. 

Our flag has led us through countless mili- 
tary victories. But what is amazing to me 
is that it seems that only in crisis 
only when our precious freedoms are physi- 
cally threatened * * * do we become so 
sharply aware of it * * and what it rep- 
resents in our heritage. 

Instead of an acceptance of * * * and a 
belief in * * * the symbols of our flag, we 
more frequently hear that such a display of 
patriotism is flag-waving and old-fashion. 
If that is true, then I plead guilty to both 
charges. Perhaps it can be flag-waving and 
old-fashion * * * but where the best in- 
terests of my country are concerned, I take 
pride in being accused of believing in my 
Nation. 

Frankly, the most conclusive evidence that 
we have that there is a lack of understand- 
ing of Americanism being taught in our 
homes and in our schools can be obtained 
from the files of the Defense Department. 
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The shooting war that was the Korean 
conflict is over. But how many of you will 
soon forget that many of our men were 
taken prisoners by the Communist hordes. 
And how many of you will forget that some 
Americans in uniform knew so little about 
the values of the American way of life that 
they were unable to dispute the lies with 
which the Reds confronted them. 

The records show that many of our young 
men were unable to withstand those false- 
hoods and became victims of what is com- 
monly called brainwashing. 

1 do not mean this to be an indictment 
of our youth because our young people will 
grow as they are led. But history does prove 
that we do need to understand our Amer- 
ican heritage not only to properly prepare Us 
for the normal responsibilities of citizenship 
but for emergency ammunition in meeting 
those forces which would destroy our 
freedoms. 

The Advertising Council of America is re- 

viewing a nationwide campaign on phases 

of this subject and with the talents read- 
ily available to the council, a booklet has 
been prepared with a title so simple that 
it is almost all-encompassing. It's called: 

“The Miracle of America—the Better You 

Know America, the Better the Future Looks.” 
i How can anyone say that this simple truth 

fs old fashioned? How can they say that 
belief in the principles of what our flag 
stands for is what they sneeringly call flag 
waving? 

Look around the four corners of the world 
today. Conflict and near conflict is the rule 
rather than the exception. And it would 
seem to me that in such an atmosphere of 
cold war, we have the responsibility of mak- 
ing very certain that the liberties which our 
ancestors established for us and which we 
have helped to preserve are living symbols to 
every man, woman, and child who holds a 
share in the future of our Nation. 

And if we don't assume that responsi- 
bility we may eventually have to assume the 
blame for a repeat of the defections which 
were seen among our troops in Korea. 

We in are cognizant of the need 
for a positive Americanism program. We 
have our own goals for reaching the 48 
States with instruction programs which will 
remind adults of the forgotten struggles to 
form this still young country of ours. The 
pilot seminar will be held here in Chicago 
next month. 

We sponsor a community flag program 
aimed at more widespread use of our na- 
tional banner in our dally lives. 

And we are encouraging our school offi- 
cials to renew the daily pledge of allegiance 
among our youngsters. Let those who are 
too young to fully understand the meaning 
and significance of our majestic flag, learn 
to explore the reasons for that pledge. 

And we're going further than that in the 
field of youth. We're taking active roles in 
the guidance of our local boys clubs. We're 
sponsoring Boy Scout troops and Girl Scout 
troops. jally in Ilinois, we're working 
with Worchids and in other ways are lending 
guidance to the youth who will be our lead- 
ers of the future. 

I would entreat AMVETS to try to do all 
in our power to make these efforts success- 
ful. We, who have been in battle, who know 
what it means to take arms, and to undergo 
the trials and tribulations of war, should 
have an even greater interest in the return 
of American thinking to the principles of 
Justice, government of the people, and per- 
sonal liberties which our flag symbolizes. 

It's our job to remind the 160 million 
citizens who share in the future of America 
that their's is a future to be proud of, to be 
cherished, and the responsibilities which go 
with that future should be willingly and en- 
thuslastically accepted by all. 

When next you hear or speak the words 
of the pledge of allegiance, listen carefully, 
or speak them thoughtfully: 
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“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under 
God, indivisible, with Uberty and justice for 
all.” 

Simple words which say so much. And 
back of them lies the American's creed which 
sets forth distinctly, concisely, emphatically 
what we mean when we say “and to the Re- 
public for which it stands.“ Written by 
William Tyler Page and formally adopted 
by the Congress of the United States, the 
creed should be the promise of every 
American: 

“I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed, a democ- 
racy in a republic, a sovereign nation of 
many sovereign states; a perfect union one 
and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sac- 
rificed their lives and fortunes. I there- 
fore believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it, to support Its Constitution, to obey 
its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it 
against all enemies.” 

This is not old fashioned. It’s new as to- 
morrow. It is not flag waving. It is the de- 
votion which you and I owe to this land of 
many opportunities for ourselves and our 
children. And it's the simple definition of 
Americanism which will stand up against all 
of the foreign ideologies which are woven 
into governments for governments, rather 
than governments for peoples. 

This is American patriotism—a renewed 
challenge in a restless world. 


Proposed Extensions of Northeast Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Northeast Air Line ‘Knows the 
Answers,“ which appeared in the Man- 
chester Union Leader, Manchester, N. H., 
on Friday, April 20, 1956. This editorial 
comments on a recent CAB examiner's 
decision which is adverse to New England 
interests. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NORTHEAST Amid KNOWS THE ANSWERS 


If not among some Federal bureaucrats, 
Northeast Airlines certainly has champions 
and advocates in nongovernmental circles. 
For instance, the New Bedford Standard- 
Times declares editorially that “the spon- 
taneous expressions of support for Northeast 
Airlines by the people of New England dur- 
ing the last 2 weeks should give the Civil 
Aeronautics Board some idea of the high 
esteem earned by the airline. The endorse- 
ments for Northeast were in protest of the 
report submitted April 3 by CAB Examiner 
Thomas L. Wrenn, who suggested that Delta 
Airlines be named as the third scheduled 
passenger carrier to operate between New 
York and Florida.” 

And, curiously, although Wrenn has some- 
how failed to endorse Northeast, another rep- 
resentative of the CAB, V. Rock Grundman, 
counsel for the CAB’s Bureau of Air Opera- 
tions, has approved the line’s application for 
the New York-Florida franchise. 


April 23 


As the Standard-Times remembers, all 12 
of New England's Senators have protested 
the Wrenn opinion. In the House, Demo- 
cratic Majority Leader McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, has spoken in favor of the air- 
line’s application, urging the CAB to Ignore 
the examiner's absurd findings. * The 
ringing praise which has arisen for North- 
east from all over New England leaves no 
doubt that Northeast knows the answers, 
operates an outstandingly good airline and 
is capable of giving excellent service.” 

In the face of the record, how can the 
CAB do otherwise than renounce the Wrenn 
finding? How can the CAB do otherwise 
than grant Northeast Airlines its New York- 
Florida franchise? 

Certainly it is good to know that the de- 
termination for fair play is growing through- 
out New England. Here in New Hampshire, 
as local cases in point, six influential State 
groups have now protested Wrenn’s discrimi- 
natory viewpoint. If the CAB heeds public 
opinion, injustice to Northeast will not pre- 
vail. 


American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week, on April 12, Governor Averell Har- 
riman addressed the annual convention 
of the American Jewish Congress. His 
address was on the subject of foreign 
policy, with detailed reference to Ameri- 
can policy in the Middle East. His 
speech was an incisive one, refiecting 
Governor Harriman's broad background 
of experience in foreign affairs. 

I hope his address will be widely read 
and will be given the attention it de- 
serves by the Department of State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TEXT OF ADDRESS BY Gov. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
AT THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN JEW- 
ISH CONGRESS AT THE HOTEL BILTMORE, NEW 
Tonk CITY, on APRIL 12, 1956 
I am delighted and honored to participate 

with you in your National Biennial Conven- 

tion particularly because you have dedicated 

it to the memory of a great American and a 

great Jew—Justice Louis D, Brandeis—on the 

100th anniversary of his birth, 

Brandeis truly exemplified .the American 
tradition which recognizes no artificially cre- 
ated boundaries to man’s aspirations. We 
can recall the outcry of the bigots when he 
Was named to the United States Supreme 
Court. Yet he served on that bench with 
luminous distinction and left a heritage 
which will never be forgotten. He helped to 
strengthen the faith of the American peo- 
ple in one of its integral institutions, the 
Supreme Court, and I say that those who seek 
to weaken this arm of Governemnt do injury 
to the cause of American freedom. 

In past months, there has been great 
speculation about the so-called changes in 
the Soviet Union, 

The new Soviet leaders are trying to dis- 
sociate themselves from the years of horror 
under Joseph Stalin. This they began almost 
the day after his death. They are claiming 
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they have supplanted the tyranny of one- 
Man rule with collective leadership. 

For my part, I cannot help but remember 
that all this has happened before. It's like 
seeing the remake of an old movie—same 
Plot, new cast. The slogan “collective leader- 
ship’? was heard a quarter of a century ago, 
When it consisted of Stalin, Zinoviev, and 

enev. But that collective leadership 
didn't last and it became Stalin, Rykov, and 
Bukharin. Then came the nightmarish purge 
trials and the executions of Zinoviev, Ka- 
meney, Rykov, and Bukharin—and only Sta- 
remained. À 

With Stalin's death, we heard about col- 

lective leadership again—this time Malenkov, 

tov; and Beria, Within a week, Malen- 
kov had been pushed out as head of the So- 
viet Community Party and Khrushchey took 
his place. A few months later, Berla was 
executed, Malenkov resigned as Premier, 
Molotov admitted that he didn’t know what 
Socialism was; Bulganin appeared on the 
scene. This is the new collective leadership 
We hear about now. You can't tell the play- 
ers without a scorecard. 

The truth is that collective leadership is 
just a slogan designed to trap the un- 
Wary—and nothing more. But its very na- 

, communism is a dictatorship. The 
Soviet system cannot work without a final 
Voice of authority. 

Certainly the Kremlin walls have revealed 
Cracks behind its mythical monolithic fa- 
cade—but that is a tribute to the hundreds 
of millions of human beings behind the Iron 
Curtain. It is because among these Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, Poles, Czechs, Balts, Hun- 
garlans, Rumanians, there is still a spark of 
resistance, a small but inextinguishable flame 
Of hope. It is because of this that the 
Khruschchevs are busy trying fo explain 
away the degrading, inhuman history of the 
last 30 years, a history which they helped 
to make, a history which is written in the 
blood of many millions of people for whose 
deaths they, as well as Stalin, are respon- 
sible, 

Ehrushchev himself, after all, was the in- 
strument of Stalin's policy in making the 
Ukrainians bow to the tyranny. 

In the words of the Prophet Isaiah, we can 
Say to Khrushchev, “For your hands are 
defiled with blood, and your fingers with 
iniquity; your lips have spoken lies, your 
tongue hath muttered perverseness. None 
Calleth for justice, nor any pleadeth for 
truth; they trust in vanity, and speak lies; 
they conceive mischief, and bring forth in- 
iquity.” 

Stalin was not a pathological case. I 
knew him. He was ruthléss, cruel, and un- 
&crupulous—but he wasn't crazy. He was 
determined to gain his objectives, and to 
him the end justified the means regardless 
of cost or human values. But in achieving 
these ends he was a man of great capacity. 
During the war, he dominated every phase of 
Soviet military cperations and civilian life. 

Then why is Khrushchev telling the Soviet 
People that Stalin was a lunatic? In order 
to persuade the that the ghastly years of 
the Stalin regime had nothing to do with 
Communism; that with Stalin dead, they 
Claim Soviet communism represents safe and 
healthy progress. 

These so-called changes in the Soviet 
Union are intended not only to strengthen 
the dictatorship at home but to increase 
neutralism abroad. They are aimed at the 
Psychological disarmament of free peoples. 
Soviet aims of world conquest are part of 
the Stalin master plan of Lenin and Stalin 
which Khrushchey has not and will not 
repudiate. 

A quarter of a century ago, a Soviet 
spokesman of high rank, Dmitri Manuilsky, 
Stated before the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare in Moscow: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
Capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
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we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win we 
shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep, So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular concessions. The capitalist coun- 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fists.” 

You can see this very thing happening 
now. And if you read carefully what was 
said at the 20th Communist Party Congress 
in Moscow, you will find no change of any 
consequence in their revolutionary doctrine. 

They told us then their aim was to destroy 
the North Atlantic Treaty, drive American 
troops and arms out of Western Europe, re- 
shape Germany according to Soviet design, 
probe for weakness wherever it exists in the 
free world, and win country after country 
by conspiracy and subversion through popu- 
lar fronts or otherwise, 

Unhappily, the administration is not act- 
ing as though it understood fully all these 
dangers. Running through the Eisenhower 
administration is a streak of naivete on this 
central issue of international communism. 

We saw this last summer, at the Geneva 
conference. There President Eisenhower, 
sitting in the center of the spotlight of world 
publicity, publicly credited the new Soviet 
rulers with a desire for peace no less earnest 
than that of the West. 

Nothing could have served the purposes of 
Khrushchey more than that. Neutralist and 
pro-Communist elements were strengthened 
throughout the world. Free nations relaxed 
their efforts to build strength against com- 
munism. The Soviets scored a psychological 
breakthrough that they have been exploiting 
ever since with economic and political pene- 
tration of the Middle East, South Asia, and 
the Far East. 

Yet after all this, last week, on April 3, 
Secretary Dulles was saying: 

“The fact that the Soviet rulers now de- 
nounce much of the past gives cause for 
hope, because it demonstrates that liberaliz- 
ing influences from within and without can 
bring about peaceful change.” 

And remember how he told a Senate com- 
mittee that the Soviet Union was changing 
because of internal weaknesses and the fail- 
ure of its policies. 

There have been changes—but hardly 
brought about by true liberalizing influ- 
ences—in the Soviet Union. Khrushchev is 
leading not from weakness but from 
strength—military, economic, industrial. 
And his policies, unhappily, are not falling. 
Throughout the world, Soviet economic and 
political penetration is moving forward 
while from Washington comes word every- 
thing is under control. 

I will begin to believe in Mr. Dulles’ lib- 
eralizing influences within the Soviet Union 
when something better appears than exoner- 
ating murdered comrades—when the right 
of opposition is recognized for the living and 
not just for the dead. We need to see real 
moves toward: 

1. Free elections, under U. N. supervision, 
in Soviet satellites, as well as in Korea and 
Germany, so that the peoples of those coun- 
tries can choose their own governments. 

2. Abolition of slave-labor camps in the 
Soviet Union and its satellites and freedom 
for political prisoners. 

3. Peaceful coexistence of other political 
parties in the Soviet Union with a free press 
and access to other means of communica- 
tion, and the organization of free trade 
unions. 

4. Cessation of subversive activities 
through the Cominform and its agencies. 

Some may say that such changes are in- 
conceivable. Khrushchev says such changes 
will come when a shrimp learns to whistle. 
The conscience of mankind cannot accept 
the Soviet professions of change so long as 
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this bondage endures. And our own free- 
dom will not be secure until the freedom 
of all people is secure. 

I have sald consistently that I have faith 
that changes can develop behind the Iron 
Curtain. Certainly while the Soviets are ex- 
panding, their system will not be weakened. 
But if the unity and strength of the free 
world are developed so that Soviet penetra- 
tion is checked and thrown back, I have 
confidence that the strains and pressures 
behind the Iron Curtain will grow and can 
lead to an eventual undermining of the 
Kremlin itself. 

The present Communist drive comes at 
a time when the credit we have had among 
free peoples, accumulated during the previ- 
ous administration, is becoming exhausted 
and overextended. The signs of bankruptcy 
in American foreign policy are multiplying 
with perilous speed, while the faith of our 
friends and allies is sorely shaken. Yet we 
are the nation that gave inspiration and 
leadership to the whole world through the 
Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, and 
point 4. We know that there are still great 
opportunities, and immense need, for eco- 
nomic growth throughout the free world, 
for assisting newly independent countries 
to achieve freedom from economic colonial- 
ism and to progress. What is needed is new 
inspiration and new vision. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is our diplomacy more 
barren in dealing with the Soviet menace 
than in the Middle East, 

Up until 1953, the United States had a 
policy which produced stability and prog- 
ress. In the Tripartite Declaration of 1950, 
we had made it perfectly clear, with Britain 
and France, that Israel was here to stay and 
that any aggression by either side would be 
met with instant defense. 

But in the past 3 years, even before the 
Communist arms deal with Egypt last fall, 
events had been permitted to dim the force 
of that declaration and ralse doubts as to 
whether we meant what we had said. This 
had encouraged the aggressive elements in 
the Arab States and it had bred fear in Israel, 
and these had given rise to violence and re- 
taliation and counter-retaliation. 

Then came the Communist arms deal with 
Egypt. Anyone who has dealt with the 
Kremlin knows that when the Soviets em- 
bark on a new adventure, the way to meet 
it is directly and at once, When the Soviets 
intervened in the Middle East with their sale 
of arms to Egypt, we should have met it by 
immediately honoring Israel's request for de- 
fensive arms. Instead, there has been agon- 
izing indecision. Finally, the administration 
has devised a straddle—of which nobody 
can be proud—this country will not sell arms 
itself but we will not object if our allies do. 
Is that the kind of leadership in a crisis that 
one should expect from our great country? 

This week, the President expressed him- 
self on guaranties. But instead of clarifica- 
tion, there was more ambiguity. The words 
of the statement he approved were so un- 
clear that they had to be officially explained 
later, and they were explained to mean that 
the statement was limited to commitments 
under the United Nations Charter—no men- 
tion of the 1950 pledges, where action was 
promised “within and outside” the United 
Nations. 

There is so much to be done in the Middle 
East—so much that can be done, if peace ¿nd 
stability can be restored. Then we can help 
with economic development, in Israel and the 
Arab States alike—with the resettlement of 
Arab refugees, with development of the Jor- 
dan River and with other water projects 
in the Arab countries. 

Finally, we must never forget that our 
fight for peace and freedom is twofold—at 
home as well as abroad. To give meaning 
in the free world to our belief in the worth 
and dignity of the individual, regardless of 
race or color, requires more than ever before, 
that we live by that belief at home. 
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I am proud of the progress we are making 
in the battle against discrimination here in 
New York State. We have put new life into 
our State commission against discrimina- 
tion, and we have extended its scope to in- 
clude discrimination in the field of housing— 
not only publicly assisted housing but homes 
built with FHA and VA mortgage guaranties. 
We are taking steps to make private mortg- 
age credit available to minority groups where 
it has not been available heretofore. 
Through these means, we are striking at a 
particularly injurious form of discrimina- 
tion—which affects the ability of a man and 
his family to find a decent place to live and 
which breeds congestion and slums. 

Equal rights to employment, to education, 
to public accommodations, to housing—these 
are the pillars of a program to assure equal 
opportunity to all Americans. And how 
steadfastly we protect these rights will de- 
termine not only how well we live with our 
own consciences here in America but how 
great will be our prestige and effectiveness 
in our struggles for peace and freedom all 
over the globe. 

Tonight is the 11th anniversary of the 
passing of a great American—Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. He set us on the course 
that we must still follow—to strive for more 
freedom, more justice, and more democracy— 
not only for all of the people of America 
but for all the world. 


Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following excerpts from the 
testimony of the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education, Inc., of 104 East 52d 
Street, New York 22, N. Y., in regard to 
H. R. 5550: 

H. R. 5550 has a simple purpose, simply 
stated. The bill would authorize the Presi- 
dent to “accept membership for the United 
States in the Organization for Trade Cooper- 
ation.” In addition, H. R. 5550 would au- 
thorize appropriations to finance this coun- 
try's share in OTC's expenses and to main- 
tain a United States delegation with OTC. 
Secretary Dulles indicates that the United 
States share of OTC expenses would not ex- 
ceed $120,000 a year. 

OTC, itself, is equally clear cut. Accord- 
ing to article 3 of the Agreement on the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation, OTC will 
administer the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade and in so doing, facilitate “inter- 
governmental consultations on questions re- 
lating to international trade; * * * sponsor 
international trade negotiations; * * * 
study questions of international trade and 
commercial policy and, where appropriate, 
make recommendations thereon; * * * 
(and) collect, analyze and publish informa- 
tion and statistical data relating to inter- 
national trade and commercial policy.” 

The administrative function which OTC 
will undertake is of high importance, GATT, 
to which the United States is a contracting 
party for the purpose of accomplishing the 
aims of the Reciprocal Trade Act, has had no 
administrative arm. The negotiations of the 
contracting parties have been principally 
confined to rather sporadic sessions, the only 
attempts at achieving continuity being 
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through the means of various improvisa- 
tions. Although GATT has been very bene- 
ficial to the United States, as we will, in part, 
note below, its efficiency has for obvious rea- 
sons been impaired by the lack of continuing 
administrative machinery, OTC will fulfill 
the need. 

OTC will carry out its function by the crea- 
tion of an Assembly, an Executive Commit- 
tee (on which the United States will have a 
permanent seat), and a Secretariat. 

The Agreement on the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation, also, provides the means 
for the waiver of certain contracted obliga- 
toins (art. 13) and procedure by which, 
in the instance of the withdrawal of a trade 
concession, compensation can be instituted 
(art. 14). These features identify, with 
principies of our own reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. They have, also, been part of GATT. 
And, in passing, we recall the high value that 
the waiver facility in GATT has had for the 
United States. 


Both Secretary Weeks and Secretary Mc- 
Kay have, also, pointed out the degree to 
which concessions won from Germany and 
Belgium through GATT have aided in the 
notable improvement the coal industry ex- 
perienced in 1955. Incontestably, GATT has 
been a significant aid to our national econ- 
omy. For that reason alone, OTC, which 
will perfect GATT, should be, without fall, 
enacted during the session of the Congress. 

The long delay of the enactment of H. R. 
5550, or its defeat, will produce truly grave 
consequences. In terms of its delay, which 
is freely predicted in some quarters, we ask 
if the United States can afford waiting an- 
other 12 months, during which the Russians 
will, in effect, be able to say “We are doing 
the job, while the United States just talks 
and talks and talks.” 

The possible defeat of OTC would ob- 
viously be even more dangerous. And it 
would produce a somewhat paradoxical situ- 
ation, which, we believe, should be given 
serious consideration. The defeat of OTC 
would not take the United States out of 
GATT. Instead, the defeat of OTC would 
only confuse and depress the international 
trade situation and compromise United 
States world leadership. The defeat of OTC, 
we suggest, to those who have opposed the 
general progress of United States foreign 
economic policy during the last several 
years, would not be turning the car in the 
opposite direction, but rather, would be like 
slashing the tires and watering the gas. 

The new Russian regime has proved them- 
selves to be pragmatic and tough. The out- 
standing authority on Russian politics, the 
New York Times’ former Moscow correspond- 
ent, Harrison E. Salisbury, has observed that 
the Soviet bosses, by throwing out a lot of 
dialectic scrap, have emerged possessing a 
new and menacing flexibility. 

Can the United States match that flexi- 
bility in its fight for survival as long as it is 
tempted to yield to forlorn, out-of-date 
high tariff longings? 


, 


The Alaska Mental Health Bill, H. R. 6376 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a letter from the American Medical 
Association addressed to Senator Mur- 
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RAY, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. In view 
of the fantastic and scurrilous charges 
that are being made concerning the 
Alaska mental health bill, H. R. 6376, a 
bill passed by the House unanimously 
and now pending in the Senate, I think 
the facts should be on the Recorp. In 
the light of the facts these wild rumors 
are exposed as the absurdities they in- 
deed are. Some of the most important 
of these facts are contained in this state- 
ment presented by the American Medical 
Association in support of this bill: 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., April 17, 1956. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHARMAN: I am writing in fur- 
ther reference to your recent request for the 
views of the American Medical Association 
on H. R. 6376, 84th Congress, a bill to pro- 
vide for the hospitalization and care of the 
mentally ill of Alaska. Our committee on 
legislation has now considered this measure, 
and the executive committee of the board 
of trustees has adopted a position on the bill. 

With the reservations hereinafter dis- 
cussed, the American Medical Association 
supports and recommends the enactment of 
H. R. 6376, 84th Congress. 

Three studies of the situation of the 
mentally ill in Alaska have been made in 
recent years. The earliest of these, in 1948, 
was conducted by the American Medical As- 
sociation. The report of the group of physi- 
cians which visited Alaska in the course of 
this investigation was critical of the existing 
commitment procedures and the lack of fa- 
cilities in Alaska for the care and treatment 
of mental patients. It recommended the 
establishment of a centrally located hospital 
to provide for the needs of the Territory. 
Accordingly, the American Medical Associa- 
tion supports H. R. 6376 insofar as that bill 
modernizes existing archaic commitment 
procedures and provides for the establish- 
ment of adequate local facilities for the care 
and treatnient of the mentally ill of Alaska. 

With respect to commitment procedures, I 
should point out that a very difficult medico- 
legal problem is involved in the enactment 
and administration of any commitment pro- 
cedure. From a medical point of view, it is 
desirable to institute a course of therapy as 
early as possible and with the least possible 
disturbance to the patient. From a legal 
point of view, it is essential that the civil 
rights of persons alleged to be mentally in- 
competent be fully protected. This varia- 
tion in approach to the problem must be 
considered in connection with the pending 
bill as in all commitment acts, but in our 
opinion, the procedures set forth in H. R. 
6376 are on a par with the better procedures 
adopted by the several States, and are supe- 
rior to those presently followed in Alaska, 
However, since the American Medical Asso- 
ciation does not presume to speak with au- 
thority on the legal aspects of commitment, 
it may be desirable for your committee to 
obtain and consider the recommendations 
of a legal organization, such as the American 
Bar Association. 

It is apparent that a widespread miscon- 
ception of the purpose and effect of section 
119 of the measure exists. As we understand 
its provisions, this section is an authoriza- 
tion for the transfer of residents of Alaska 
or of other jurisdictions back to their juris- 
diction of residence for treatment when they 
are adjudged mentally incompetent else- 
where. Such a provision, of course, is com- 
mon between the several States today. Sec- 
tion 119 (c), providing for the reciprocal 
assumption of expenses for the care and 
treatment of the mentally ill in those cases 
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where transfer to their jurisdiction of resi- 
dence is not accomplished, seems to have 
been widely misunderstood. In view of this 
fact, we recommend the insertion of clarify- 
ing language. 

It is our understanding that the original 
bill contained a section providing for crim- 
inal penalties for willfully causing, or con- 
spiring with, or assisting another to cause 
the unwarranted hospitalization of any in- 
dividual, or for the denial to any individual 
of any rights granted him under the provi- 
sions of the measure. While we recognize 
that the existence of such a penal provision 
Might impede the discovery and hospitaliza- 
tion of some persons who are mentally Ui. 
we feel, in balance, that it is a desirable 
safeguard in a measure of this nature. Ac- 
cordingly, we recommend that a similar safe- 
guard be incorporated in the measure by 
your committee. 

I am pleased to have had the opportunity 
of presenting the views of the American 
Medical Association on this measure. If we 
May be of any further assistance to the 
committee, it ls our sincere desire to do s0. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE F. LULL, 
Secretary and General Manager. 


Results of the Questionnaire Mailed fo 
Northern Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL: 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BROYHILL.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a tabulation 
of the votes I have received from the 
10th Congressional District of Virginia 
in response to a questionnaire. 

During February and March of this 
year I mailed 107,200 questionnaires to 
all legal residents of my district distrib- 
uted as follows: Alexandria, 25,000; Ar- 
lington, 40,000; Fairfax, 40,000; Falls 
Church, 2,200. 

The following letter accompanied the 
questionnaire: 

Dear Nrrunnon: In accordance with my 
established policy, I am again consulting 
with you on major legislative proposals 
which may be considered by Congress in 
this session. Your advice through past ques- 
tilonnaires has proven extremely valuable to 
me as your Representative and I would be 
grateful if you would again take the time 
to let me have the benefit of your views on 
the 10 questions listed on the reverse of this 
letter. 

As you well know, there are far more than 
10 major issues to be decided upon by Con- 
gress. However, these are important ones 
on which I would particularly like to have 
your opinion. I believe these are questions 
which vitally affect us as individuals, as 
citizens or northern Virginia, and as citi- 
zens of the United States. 

With knowledge of your thinking on these 
questions, I am confident I will be better 
able to represent you not only on these 
issues but also on the many other decisions 
which will be made in the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives. 

Please indicate your yote by checking the 
Proper space on the opposite side and re- 
turn it to me at Post Office Box 1200, House 
of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C., 
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at your earliest convenience. Your cooper- 
ation and assistance in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Approximately 15,000 replies have been 
received and I am very grateful at this 
fine indication of the interest taken by 
the residents of northern Virginia in 


their Government. Ihave congratulated 


them on their unusual awareness of the 
acute problems facing the Nation and 
their community. The low percentage 
of “no opinion” ballots and the high 
percentage of total returned are both 
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tributes to the civil responsibility and 
participation of citizens in this area. 

In addition, thousands of those who 
responded took the additional time and 
effort to enlarge on their views by letter 
and comment written on the question- 
naire blank. These have indeed been of 
value to me as their Representative and 
are being considered along with the tab- 
ulations. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


| Favor 


1. A reduction in Federal taxes this year even though it might mean an operating deficit 


and an increase in the National debt 
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, Liberalization of the 


8. l'ostal rate increase as recommended by President Eisenhower to assist in cutting 
down postal deficit (now over $1 million per day) and improve the service and 


facilities. 
9. Creation of a Metro; 
tation, airport, 


liten Washington Authority 


harbor facilities in this area f 
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The following question applies only to Federal employees: 
10. These are two principal proposals to increase annuities of Federal employees, These are listed brieflybelow, 


‘Jease check the one you prefer: 


(a) Inclusion of old age and survivors insurance (social security) coverage with the civil service retirement 


as proposed in the Kaplan report 


plan 
(b) Change the method of computation within the framework of the present civil service retirement system 4 


in ordur to increase the Denefftsz «4444 „446 


Government Assistance To Meet the Na- 
tion’s Health Needs—Excerpts From 
Address by Gov. Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN.. Mr. President, in the 
course of his current campaign tour in 
Florida, Gov. Adlai Stevenson spoke, on 
April 12, on the subject of Government 
assistance to meet the Nation’s health 
needs. It was an important and con- 
structive speech, on a subject which 
during the last 2 years has received all 
too little attention both in Congress and 
from public platforms. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from his very instructive address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXTRACTS Prom ADDRESS or ADLAI E. STEVEN- 

son, Mramt, FLA., APRIL 12, 1956 

Eleven years ago today a very great man 
died at Warm Springs, Ga. He had given 
greatly to this country, to this century, yes, 
to civilization. I wonder sometimes what 
America would be like today if it hadn't been 
for Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt was at Warm Springs 
as he had been so many times before because 
of the cross he had to carry through the 
last 24 years of his life. For he was a victim 
of crippling infantile paralysis. 

And today on this anniversary I want to 
pay my respects to the memory of this be- 
loved man by talking with you for a few 


minutes about this matter of disease and 
sickness, of our war as a people against the 
killers who strike inside our bodies, of what 
we are and should be doing on this human 
battiefront. 

We have within the past 2 years made 
dramatic and almost unbelievable advance 
against the particular enemy that attacked 
Franklin Roosevelt. But the plain facts are 
that we are doing pitifully, inexcusably little 
about finding answers to the other cruel 
mysteries which cause human misery and 
untimely death, 

With 10 million American men and women 

suffering from heart disease, we spent last 
year only $16 million on research in this field 
or $1.60 for each person presently afflicted. 
One of every seven of us, as things are, 
will die of cancer. Yet we spent last year 
on cancer research only $25 million—15 cents 
apiece per person. 

With mental Ulness costing incalculable 
suffering and almost 61½ billion a year, we 
are spending $11 million, less than 1 percent 
of that cost to combat it. 

Last year we invested about a penny a per- 
son for research on arthritis and rheumatic 
diseases, cripplers of 10 million Americans, 

The pennywise policies of the present 
administration so far as medical research is 
concerned are a shameful cost of what they 
call a businessman’s government. A man 
wrote me this in a letter the other day: 
“Where cancer and heart disease alone 
killed more Americans under the age of 65 
last year than were killed in the Armed 
Forces of this Nation during the Second 
World War and the Korean war together, it 
would seem that we should spend substan- 
tially more than we are to stop this toll upon 
life.” I agree. 

I am here asking your support in my can- 
didacy for the Presidency of this Nation. 
I have refused in my campaign to make 
promises as a candidate I couldn’t keep as 
President. I say to you that if I am elected 
to this office I propose to use the powers and 
resources of this Nation to cut down killing 
and crippling disease with all the vigor we 
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use to stop the killing and crippling which 
comes from war. A healthier Nation is 
after all a stronger Nation. 

There are other things which must con- 
cern us if we are to fight back effectively 
against sickness and disease. 

Roughly, a million American families will 
have to spend over half their income this 
year for medical care. In over 500,000 cases 
catastrophic accident or illness will con- 
sume the entire family income. And today 
there are 8 million American families in debt 
for medical care with much of this borrow- 
ing being at high interest rates from per- 
sonal finance companies. In too many 
American homes a parent at some time or 
other looks down at a sick child, knows that 
something should be done and that there 
just isn't the money. It is high time that 
we advise a positive program to enable every- 
one who wants to have protection against 
the sudden and devastating costs of illness. 

I have never proposed to socialize medi- 
cine and I am not in favor of national health 
insurance. There are other alternatives 
which are workable and in my opinion 
preferable. 

Three out of every five people in this 
country are now enrolled in voluntary pri- 
vate prepayment insurance programs which 
cover health. Yet studies show that this 
membership includes mostly middle and 
high income families and all too few of the 
low income families who need it most. 

I believe that these private insurance pro- 
grams can be developed further so they will 
be attractive and within the reach of an 
eevn greater percentage of our people. And 
I urge further consideration of govern- 
mental programs to provide long-term low 
interest rate loans to groups which are 
organizing prepayment insurance plans and 
perhaps other forms of financial assistance 
to help to cover the initial costs of setting 
up such plans, 

And surely the social-security program 
should be revised to provide that its benefits 
shall be paid in cases where covered em- 
Ployees become completely and totally dis- 
abled before reaching the usual retirement 
age. These are the cases of catastrophic 
illness in which the cost burden falls most 
heavily and often on those least able to 
carry it. 

It is time, too, that we really do some- 
thing about the shortage of doctors, par- 
ticularly in some of the rural areas. There 
are today fewer doctors in proportion to the 
population than three were a hundred years 
ago. And there are fewer medical-school 
graduates today than there were half a cen- 
tury ago. 

We ought to take immediate steps to ex- 
pand assistance to medical, dental, and nurs- 
ing schools so that enrollments can be in- 
creased and standards still maintained. Leg- 
islation is now before the Congress provid- 
ing for Federal aid for the construction and 
expansion of medical schools. The present 
administration opposed it last year. Now, 
in election year, the administration has seen 
the light of day and has come out for a 
program of Federal aid for medical training. 
But its program is wholiy inadequate to meet 
the critical shortage of medical personnel. 
There is ample basis in immediate need to 
support the Democratic proposals now be- 
fore Congress which call for the appropria- 
tion of $340 million over a 5-year period to 
assist in the construction of medical schools 
and for more adequate teaching and research 
facilities. 

We must also speed up our hospital-con- 
struction program, with particular emphasis 
on building more hospitals for mental 
patients. 

I know the complaints of the business- 
man's government now in Washington. This 
all costs too much, they say, adding that it 
isn't really the Government's business, any- 
way. 
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Well, I say to you that the one thing this 
great Nation can't afford is to let people die 
or suffer when it could be prevented. 

And as for whose business it is, I say it 
is ours and that the Government is our 
servant. 

It was Ralph Waldo Emerson who said 
that “humanity asks the Government shall 
not be ashamed to be tender and paternal.” 
And it was Woodrow Wilson who added that 
“you will notice that whenever the United 
States forgets its ardor for mankind it is 
necessary that a Democrat should be elected 
President.” 


The Alaskan Mental-Health Bill 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a tre- 
mendous interest has developed in the 
so-called Alaskan mental-health bill, 
which bears the number H. R. 6376. I 
have heretofore inserted in the RECORD 
some material on this measure which has 
come to my attention. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp additional articles which 
have been published in the Tablet, the 
official organ of the diocese of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. These were forwarded to me by 
Mr, Patrick F, Scanlan, the managing 
editor; and I include them for the infor- 
mation of the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATORS STUDY ALASKA PROJECT ror UNITED 
STATES SIBERIA—RESOLUTION ror HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTALLY ILL ALSO PROVIDES FOR Po- 
LITICAL DISSENTERS—HoUSE PASSES THE 
Br.t—Unper TERMS ADMINISTRATION OFFI- 
CIALS CAN RAILROAD Irs CRITICS TO NORTHERN 
EXILE 

(By Francis Carroll) 

WasHINGToN.—Those who enjoy an ex- 
cursion into the land of fantasy will like 
this story. 

But it is not fantasy. It is about House 
Resolution 6376. which was passed by a voice 
vote in the House of Representatives on 
January 18 of this year and which is now 
before the United States Senate. 

. House Resolution 6376 would provide 1 

million acres of United States territory in 

Alaska for a hospital for the mentally il— 

an insane asylum, 

On July 1, 1956 86,500,000 of American 
taxpayers’ money would be handed over to 
the Territory of Alaska to begin work on this 
insane asylum. Another $6 million would 
be given over a period of 10 years. 

NOT FOR ALASKANS ALONE 

Now Alaska, according to a proponent of 
the resolution, Representative WILLIAM A. 
Dawson, of Utah, has approximately 350 
mental cases. 

The acreage to be appropriated is half 
again the size of the State of Rhode Island. 

But this insane asylum is not for Alaskans 
alone, or even for Americans resident in Alas- 
ka, It could be for any one of us, for House 
Resolution 6376 provides (section 119 (c)) 
that the “Governor (of Alaska) is hereby 
further authorized to enter into a reciprocal 
agreement with any State providing for the 
care and treatment of mentally ill residents 
of Alaska by such State, and for the care and 
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treatment of mentally ill residents of such 
State by Alaska.” 

A “mentally ill individual,” according to 
House Resolution 6376, is defined (section 
101 ()) in extremely elastic terms: An in- 
dividual having a psychiatric or other dis- 
ease which substantially impairs his mental 
health or an individual who is mentally de- 
fective or mentally retarded.” 

Who of us could not be put away under 
such a definition? 

WORDING IS UNEQUIVOCAL 


And who could put us away? An “inter- 
ested party” or “interested parties,“ which 
are defined in the resolution (section 101 
(g)) “the legal guardian, spouse, parent or 
parents, adult children, other close adult 
relatives, or an interested, responsible adult 
friend of a mentally ill pt ain or a 
patient.” 

The wording of the resolution is blunt 
and unequivocal. Section 103 (b) reads: 

“Any individual may be admitted for care 
and treatment in a hospital upon written 
application by an interested party, by a 
health or welfare officer, by the Governor, or 
by the head of any institution in which the 
individual may be, if the application is ac- 
companied by a certificate of a licensed 
physician that, on the basis of an examina- 
tion held not more than 15 days prior to the 
individual’s admission, such individual in 
his opinion is mentally ill and because of 
his illness, either (1) is likely to injure him- 
self or others if allowed to remain at lib- 
erty, or (2) being in need of care or treat- 
ment in a hospital, lacks sufficient insight 
or capacity to make responsible application 
in his own behalf.” 

You or the writer or anyone else who 
might incur the displeasure of the admin- 
istration in power would have little to say 
from this point on, for section 104 (a) and 
(b) provide: 

(a) If the certificate by a licensed physi- 
cian under section 103 (b) states a belief 
that the individual is likely to injure him- 
self or others if allowed to remain at liberty, 
any health, welfare, or police officer or any 
person deputized by a United States com- 
missioner, shall have authority, upon en- 
dorsement of the certificate for such purpose 
by the Governor or by a United States com- 
missioner, to take the individual into cus- 
tody, apply to a designated hospital for his 
admission, and transport him thereto. 

“(b) Any health, welfare, or police officer 
who has reason to believe that an individual 
is mentally ill and, because of his illness, is 
likely to injure himself or others if not 
immediately restrained pending examina- 
tion or certification by a licensed physician 
or pending endorsement of such certification 
as provided in subsection (a) of this section, 
may take the individual into custody, apply 
to a designated hospital for his admission 
and transport him thereto. The application 
for admission shall state the circumstances 
under which the individual was taken into 
custody and the reason for the officer's 
belief.” 

CAN ORDER EXAMINATION 


Purther, any “interested party” or any 
health officer may apply for the hospitaliza- 
tion of someone by court order, All is 
needed is “a written statement by the appli- 
cant that the individual has refused to sub- 
mit to examination by a licensed physician.” 

Upon receipt of the application, the 
United States commissioner does not even 
have to notify the victim if he “has reason 
to believe that notice would be likely to be 
injurious to the proposed patient.” 

The United States Commissioner then 
May appoint an examiner to examine the 
proposed patient. Should the examiner re- 
port back that “the proposed patient re- 
fuses to submit to an examination, the 
United States Commissioner shall give notice 
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to the proposed patient and order him to 
submit to such examination.” 

Before the commitment, a hearing 1s 
to be held, but the “proposed patient shall 
not be required to be present, and the 
United States Commissioner is authorized to 
exclude all persons not necessary for the con- 
duct of the proceeding.” 

The Commissioner can bar, at his discre- 
tion, friends of the victim from testifying in 
his behalf. 

That the i-million acre Tunatic asylum 
Would be available for patients“ from the 
States, the District of Columbia, the Terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico” is 
Made specific in the bill (sec. 101 (m)). 

The resolution presented to the House 
Was amended in two significant instances 
With no debate. As a matter of fact there 
Was no debate at all, Representative Lzo W. 
O'Brren, of Albany. was the leader in lauding 
the resolution and 14 other Congressmen 
and the delegate from Alaska joined only to 
Commend the bill and Representative 
O'Brren’s presentation of it. 

One amendment killed section 128, which 
Would have punished anyone “who wilfully 
Causes or conspires with or assists another 
to cause (a) the unwarranted hospitaliza- 
tion of any individual * * * or (b) the de- 
nial to any individual of any rights granted 
to him under the provisions of this 
title * * or 

Why this clause was objectionable to the 
Sponsors of the resolution can only be 
surmised. 

The other amendment raised the acreage 
from 500,000 to a million acres. 

The Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
Sular Affairs held hearings on H. R. 6376 
February 20 and 21. 

On the first day, the Senators heard Rep- 
resentative EDITH Green, of Oregon, and 
5 administration officials in approval and 1, 
Mrs. S. Williams, of Burbank, Calif., in 
Opposition. 

On February 25, Senator Richard L. Neu- 
berger, of Oregon, Representative James B. 
Utt, of California, Mrs. Paul A. Hartz, of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, and 
Alaska Delegate E. IL. Bartlett favored the 
resolution. 

Dr. George L. Snyder, of Los Angeles; Rob- 
ert H. Williams, of Santa Ana, Calif.; Mrs. 
Ernest Howard of the 30th Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense; John 
Kaspar, of Camden, N. J.; Mrs. Lee Birkland, 
of Van Nuys, Calif. and George C. and 
Pres P. Finn of Hollywood, Calif., opposed 

Hearings were then recessed subject to call. 


STATES Arerrinc BILL IN CONGRESS ON MEN- 
TALLY ILL—Ngw Yorx Srarr Now Has Law 
LEGALIZING DEPORTATIONS oF CITIZENS TO 
ALASKA—OTHER States ALSO Act—PusLIC 
ALERTNESS SEEN ONLY Poss Wax To 
PREVENT SENATE PASSAGE OF BILL 


(By Francis Carroll) 


Four weeks ago, we wrote an article on leg- 
islation, passed by a voice vote in the House 
of Representatives, to allot 1 million acres 
of Jand and $12,500,000 ostensibly for an in- 
Sane asylum to care for approximately 350 
mentally ul people in Alaska. The article 
opened: 

“Those who enjoy an excursion into the 
land of fantasy will like this story. But it is 
not fantasy. It is about H. R. 6378. °” 

To those who perused the article and still 
withheld Judgment because of the seeming 
incredibility of the facts presented, the rec- 
ommendation is offered that they obtain a 
copy of H. R. 6376 and that they scrutinize 
particularly section 119 (c), which reads: 

“The Governor (of Alaska) is hereby fur- 
ther authorized to enter into a reciprocal 
agreement with any State (of the United 
States) providing for the care and treat- 
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ment of mentally ill residents of Alaska by 
such State, and for the care and treatment 
of mentally ill residents of such State by 
Alaska.” 

STATES ENACTING LAWS 

But, it may be objected, a State cannot 
legally send an alleged mentally ill person 
out of the State to Alaska. Of course not, 
but let us suppose the State Legislatures le- 
galize such a proceeding. What then? 

But no State Legislature would enact such 
a law. No? Well, let residents of New York 
State obtain a copy of chapter 30, New York 
State Laws, 1956, titled “An act to amend 
the mental hygiene law in relation to enact- 
ing into law and making this State party to 
the interstate compact on mental health and 
providing for matters relating thereto.” 
Their assemblymen and State senators who 
passed the legislation may also be interested 
in reading the bill now that the sessions in 
Albany are concluded and they have more 
time. Governor Averell Harriman approved 
the legislation February 27. 

The same has been proposed before the 
other State legislatures and passed by some. 
In Connecticut the bill, known as Public 
Act 76, is law. It was, we understand, at- 
tached as a rider to the flood-relief bill. 
Pennsylvanians may inquire about House Bill 
1990. Residents of other States may check 
with their own legislators. 

Like H. R. 6376, the bill in the State legis- 
latures is based upon a Draft Act Governing 
the Hospitalization of the Mentally Ill, pub- 
lished (at taxpayers’ expense) by the Pub- 
lic Health Service of the Federal Security 
Agency in 1952 and written by George S. Ste- 
venson, M. D., medical director of the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health and 
former treasurer of the World Federation for 
Mental Health. 


POLITICIANS IN CONTROL 


The bill before or passed by the State 
legislatures, like H. R. 6376, makes it pos- 
sible for the administration in power to have 
a political nuisance transported to the 1- 
million-acre Alaska insane asylum. 

It legislates that “duly accredited officers 
of any State party to this compact, upon the 
establishment of their authority and the 
identity of the patient, shall be permitted 
to transport any patient being moved pur- 
suant to this compact through any and all 
States party to this compact without inter- 
ference.” 

State is defined in the legislation as any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States. the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Political appointees of the administration 
in power have complete control over the dis- 


position of individuals who may be harass- . 


ing the administration. Article X reads: 

“(a) Each party State shall appoint a 
compact administrator who, on behalf of 
his State, shall act as general coordinator 
of activities under the compact in his State 
and who shall receive copies of all reports, 
correspondence and other documents relat- 
ing to any patient processed under the com- 
pact by his State either in the capacity of 
sending or receiving State. 

“The compact administrator or his duly 
designated representative shall be the ofi- 
cial with whom other party States shall deal 
in any matter relating to the compact or any 
pateint processed thereunder. 

“(b) The compact administrators of the 
respective party States shall have power to 
promulgate reasonable rules and regulations 
to carry out more effectively the terms and 
provisions of this compact.” 

PROMOTERS CONFIDENT 

In the light of the foregoing, this passage 
from article XIV may be of interest: 

“Pursuant to said compact, the Governor 
is hereby authorized and empowered to des- 
ignate an officer who shall be the compact 
administrator and who, acting jointly with 
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like officers of other party States, shall have 
power to promulgate rules and regulations to 
carry out more effectively the terms of this 
compact, 

“Said compact administrator shall serve 
subject to the pleasure of the Governor.” 

The promoters of what has been described 
as a potential American Siberia are quite 
confident. They expect an unsuspecting 
United States Senate to pass H. R. 6376 with- 
out undue comment or fuss as the House did. 
The act, if voted upon fayorably and signed 
by President Eisenhower, will become effec- 
tive July 1 of this year. 

Meanwhile, State legislatures will have 

concurred in implementing section 119 (c), 
thereby facilitating the transportation to 
Alaska of any individual the administration 
may feel is interfering with its political 
program. 
This shall be law unless the American 
public alerts itself without delay. The rep- 
resentatives of the American people in Con- 
gress are too busy to study 43 pages of legis- 
lation which, upon a glance, seem to pertain 
only to mentally ill Alaskans. 

Members of the various State legislatures 
cannot take the time, with hundreds of bilig 
before them, to peruse carefully a bill au- 
thorizing and directing the Governor “to ex- 
ecute an interstate compact concerning 
mental health.” 

Unless the Members of the Congress and 
the State legislatures are alerted by their 
constituents, any administration in power 
will be able legally to send its opponents and 
dissidents to a Siberia in Alaska. 

From the above it is, or should be, obvious 
that this movement is not a clearly humani- 
tarian project devised solely in the interests 
of mentally ill Alaskans any more than the 
movement to fluoridate the water of commu- 
nities in the United States is necessarily due 
to a concern for healthy teeth in our chil- 
dren’s mouths. 

In our earlier articles we have analyzed 
the sections,. phs, and sentences of 
H. R. 6376, but we omitted one pertinent as- 
pect of the legislation that has been ex- 
pressed succinctly by Dr. George A. Snyder 
of Hollywood, Calif., in a recent open letter: 

“President Eisenhower was sent south to a 
warm climate to get well—any doctor knows 
a warm climate is best. Sending sick people 
to Alaska as per Alaska bill H. R. 6376 is a 
medical atrocity. * * * To relate this to a 
health system is as dishonest as sending 
President Eisenhower to the cold climate of 
Alaska to recuperate would have been.” 

Dr. Snyder continued: 

“I ask you, Mr. President, if you belong to 
an elite that is sent south at public ex- 
pense and in return allow a bill to pass with- 
out comment that sends the same public, 
when sick, north to Alaska into secrecy, 
without trial, without proper representa- 
tion, or even without knowing they have had 
a trial.“ 


OPPOSITION Rises Acatnst H. R. 6376—ALASKA 
INSANE AsYLuM PROJECT Is DEFENDED BY 
CABINET HEAD 

(By Francis Carroll) 

WASHINGTON. —Two weeks ago this writer 
pointed out what appeared, and still appears, 
to be dangerous potentialities in House Reso- 
lution 6376, which was passed in the House 
of Representatives by a voice vote on January 
18 and is now in the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

The resolution would provide a million 
acres of land in Alaska and a total of $12,- 
500,000 for an insane asylum. 

There was no debate, as such, in the House. 
Most of the talking was on the desperate 
Plight of the mentally ill in Alaska, a prob- 
lem every American would like to see solved. 
A few questions were asked and the replies 
of Representative Leo W. O'BRIEN of Albany, 
N. T., were acknowledged with polite grati- 
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tion, 
SMALL, TYPE IGNORED 

The resolution took up 14% columns of 
small type in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In 
the printed form it carries over on to page 
43. After studying the text and perusing 
once more the contributions to the “debate,” 


the impression is inevitable that the Con- 


gresmen could not have read the resolution. 

Their concern was only with the admitted 
lack of facilities for the mentally ill—esti- 
mated at about 350—in Alaska. They indi- 
cated no suspicion of any disturbing impli- 
cations in the wording, which should have 
been obvious to anyone who had scrutinized 
the bill. 

The article in The Tablet of March 3 sum- 
marized the frighte e term fantastic 
was used—possibilities in the bill. Each 
statement was documented with quotations, 
in context, from the resolution. 

Readers of the article wrote to their Con- 
gressmen and Senators and copies of the 
replies forwarded to the Tablet indicate 
clearly that Members of the Congress have 
not read the text of the resolution. 

A number of them sent their constituents 
a copy of a statement issued by the Secretary 
of the Interior which was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Representative 
James B. Urr, of California, on February 14. 
It neither disproves nor meets the issues 
raised in the Tablet article of March 3. One- 
third of the statement is on the present plight 
of the mentally ill in Alaska, a problem, as 
has been observed, which has not been ques- 
tioned or denied. 

The Secretary of the Interior does refer to 
the appropriation of a million acres—half 
again as much as the acreage of Rhode 
Island. He said the land “will not be set 
aside as a hospital site, but it is the purpose 
of the legislation that the revenues and in- 
come from the sale or lease of the lands will 
be used to help the Territory of Alaska meet 
the costs of caring for its mentally 111.“ 

Perhaps the Department of the Interior 
has an advance tip on a real estate boom 
on the million acres. If it has, it should 
make the fact known, for there has been no 
rush for the property heretofore. 

Undoubtedly, the Territory does contain 
minerals which could be of great value to 
the United States if men could be obtained 
to mine it, but the Secretary does not men- 
tion this possibility. 

A House amendment is H. R. 6376 killed 
section 128, which provided punishment for 
those who would cause “the unwarranted 
hospitalization” of an individual. The De- 
partment of the Interior “feels that this pro- 
vision should be retained and has recom- 
mended to the Senate that it be restored.” 
He did not say who killed that particular sec- 
tion alone or why. 


DOES NOT DENY CHARGE 


The Secretary did note, however, section 


119 (c) which authorizes the Governor of 
Alaska “to enter into a reciprocal agreement 
with any State providing * * for the care 
and treatment of mentally ill residents of 
such State by Alaska.” 

The Tablet article of March 3 observed, 
with reference to section 119 (c), that “this 
insame asylum is not for Alaskans alone, or 
even for American residents in Alaska. It 
could be for any one of us *.* The 
statement of the Secretary of the Interior 
does not question this, but merely says: 

“This provision was included so as to au- 
thorize treatment at Alaska's expense (or 
that of the State concerned) in instances 
where repatriation would not be in the best 
interest of the patient. This provision must 
be read in connection with subsection (d) 
which states that ‘due consideration shall 
be given to the relationship of the patient 
to his family, legal guardian or friends, so 
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as to maintain relationships and encourage 
visits beneficial to the patient.’” 

A study of the wording of the resolution 
seems to justify the conclusion that you or 
I, if we are deemed political nuisances to 
the authorities in power, can be, according to 
this and other provisions of H. R. 6376, 
judged mentally ill and transported by the 
United States Government to the site in 
Alaska. 

Yet Senator James E. Murray, of Mon- 
tana, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, in a statement 
on the subject sent to those opposing H. R. 
6376, declares: 

“In no case and under no circumstances 
could a resident of New York or any other 
State be shipped up to Alaska against his 
will. A resident of any State would have 
to be in Alaska at the time he became men- 
tally {ll in order to be treated in Alaska, 
and even then he would have the right 
under the bill to return to his home State, 
or his family or next friend could assert this 
right for him.” 


FAILED TO QUOTE BILL 


Senator Murray should have supported 
this guaranty by quoting from the bill it- 
self and by giving an explanation of section 
119 (c). If the resolution is adopted, the 
legislation will be carried out according to 
the wording, not according to Senator MUR- 
RAY’s personal interpretation. 

(Editor's note: As the Tablet goes to press, 
a letter has been received from Senator 
Murray in which he says: 

(“Let me assure you that no resident of 
New York, or any other State, possibly could 
be shipped to Alaska as a mentally ill per- 
son. If he were in Alaska at the time he 
became mentally ill, he could be treated in 
Alaska, if he or his next best friend wished, 
provided there was a reciprocity agreement 
with New York whereby a resident of Alaska 
who became mentally ill while in New York 
could be treated in New Tork.“ 

The Secretary’s statement assures that 
“the bill does not authorize star chamber 
proceedings. Notice is required (sec. 108 (f)) 
to be given at least to the legal representa- 
tives, friends, and other interested parties 
and the patient, his guardian, and other 
interested parties are afforded an opportunity 
to appear, testify, and to present and cross- 
examine witnesses.” 

The statement does not go to the end of 
section 108 (f). The subsection at greater 
length follows: 

“The proposed patient, the applicant, the 
legal guardian, and other interested parties 
as determined by the (United States) Com- 
missioner shall be given notice and afforded 
an opportunity to appear at the hearing, to 
testify, and to present and cross-examine 
witnesses, and the United States Commis- 
sioner may, in his discretion, receive the 
testimony of any other person. The pro- 
posed patient shall not be required to be 
present, and the United States Commissioner 
is authorized to exclude all persons not nec- 
essary for the conduct of the proceedings.” 

This sentence is also in the same subsec- 
tion: “The United States Commissioner shall 
receive and maintain a record of all relevant 
and material evidence which may be offered 
concerning the mental condition and the 
residence of the proposed patient and shall 
not be bound by the rules of evidence.” 

Early in February an editorial was sent 
to editors of all Scripps-Howard papers in 
support of H. R. 6376. It was titled “Poison 
Penwomen” and accused fanatics of attempt- 
ing through scurrilous literature to hold 
back the progress of Alaska, our great and 
vital northern Territory.” 

The editorial accused the poison pen- 
women with deluging newspapers and public 
Officials with a crude circular denouncing 
H. R. 6376. It, too, bemoaned the plight 
of mentally ill cases in Alaska and empha- 
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sized that the bill is supported by the Eisen- 
hower administration and by leaders of both 
parties in Congress, as well as by virtually 
every organization which is concerned with 
Alaska's progress. 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH HELPED 


Last Saturday the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun carried a portion of the edi- 
torial and also an article on H. R. 6376. 

The article attributed to Representative 
O'Brien the charges that protests against 
H. R. 6376 are based on a distortion of the 
purposes of the bill, and that those protest- 
ing employed such bitter phrases as “treason- 
able proposal” and “you ought to be shot 
by a firing squad.” It labeled the protests 
“condemnatory missives.” 

The article quotes Representative O'BRIEN 
as saying, “If the lunatic-fringe elements 
opposing this bill succeed in getting it killed, 
my faith in democratic government will 
come close to being destroyed.” 

The article contributes one fact that may, 
or may not, have some significance, namely, 
that although the bill was introduced by 
Representative Forrn GREEN of Oregon, it 
actually was the outgrowth of an adminis- 
trative proposal worked out by no fewer than 
three executive departments—Justice, Inte- 
rior, and Health, Education and Welfare. 

The World-Telegram and Sun seemed to 
ignore section 119 (c) in telling its readers 
the section applied only to Alaskans or the 
Alaska residents of the States. 

The provisions of H. R. 6376 need to be 
clarified and frankly presented to the Ameri- 
can public. Those who have studied the 
43-page legislation appear to be on sound 
ground in opposing it in its present form. 

Nor are they satisfied with Senator Mur- 
RAY’s assurance that “our Senate commit- 
tee had 2 more days of hearings, at which 
everyone who made timely request was heard 
in full.” 

The speciousness of that lies in the fact 
that only a few Americans knew the bill had 
been passed by a voice vote in the House 
and sent to Senator Murray’s committee. 
The press did not alert the people and even 
those who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
after perusing the seemingly innocuous dis- 
courses during the debate on the resolution, 
would hardly have taken the time to study 
the 1414 columns of fine print that followed. 

No committee hearings were held in the 
House of Representatives. The resolution 
was in the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs but was brought to the floor 
of the House by Representative WrLLIam M. 
Cotmer, of Mississippi, by a special resolu- 
tion. The debate was not to exceed 2 hours. 

Congressman O'Brien, Senator MURRAY, 
and other supporters of H. R. 6376 are men of 
many responsible tasks and it is surprising 
that they express indignation and not wel- 
come upon receiving the counsel and sug- 
gestions of American citizens who have 
studied the resolution. 


The Situation in the Middle East—Ex- 
cerpts From Address by Thomas K. 
Finletter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there is 
an organization, of which I was pleased 


to be one of the founding members, 
called the America-Israel Society, whose 
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purpose it is to promote cultural rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Republic of Israel. 

At its annual dinner on April 17 one 
of the principal speakers of the evening 
was my good friend, the Honorable 
Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary of 
the Air Force. Mr. Finletter delivered a 
most penetrating and thought-provoking 
analysis of the present Middle Eastern 
Situation, and submitted a series of pro- 
Posals for action which commend them- 
Selves to me, at least, as some of the 
Most comprehensive and constructive I 
have heard. Mr. Finletter's analysis of 
the military situation is certainly an 
authoritative one, and worthy of our 
Most earnest attention. Mr. Finletter 
urged, as I have on numerous occasions, 
that arms be furnished to Israel. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from this arresting address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ADDRESS py THomas K. FINLETTER at AMER- 

ICA-ISRAEL Socrery, WASHINGTON, D. C., 

APRIL 17, 1956 

Governor McKeldin, honored guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am glad to be here to- 
night, in this week which marks the eighth 
Anniversary of the establishment of the 
Republic of Israel, in these days of tension 
and danger for the Republic. I welcome 
the opportunity of paying tribute to the 
creative, courageous people of Israel. 

Many of you have visited Israel and know 
at first hand what has been accomplished 
there. But even those who have not trod 
the ground itself know that in the short 
time of 8 years a State has been created; 
three-quarters of a million immigrants 
have been received and settled; a system 
Of representative government as free as any 
in the world has been set up; a vigorous 
economy is developing, and educational and 
Teligious imstitutions are growing stronger 
ads the months pass. 

All this would be amazing under any cir- 
cumstances. What makes it almost incredi- 
ible is that it has been accomplished in an 
atmosphere of hostility and under the con- 
stant threat of war. 

We Americans have a moral identification 
with Israel. We have a stake in the well- 
being and safety of this sister democracy. 

* . el . * 

The best way for us, this evening, to pay 
tribute to the creative spirit of the people 
of Israel is to consider what can be done 
to release that spirit from the worries and 
dangers which beset it so that it may be free 
to fulfil! itself in all its full power. 

Peace is what Israel needs, just as the 
Whole world needs peace. Israel's need for 
Peace is immediate and critical, 

But Israel needs help if she is to have 
Peace, because Israel is at the focal point 
of battle in the current Russian offensive 
Against the Free World. The Russians have 
moved their attack, for the moment, away 
from Korea, the Strait of Formosa, and the 
Vietnam, and are driving hard in the Near 
East. Israel is their tactical target. Israel 
is in danger on behalf of all the Free World. 

What are we, the United States, going to 
do about it? 

. . . * * 

Well, we have, immediately pressing us, 
a dangerous emergency, and then later, if 
We all survive, the longer-term problem of 
a general Near Eastern settlement. 

We will do well to talk first about the 
emergency or there won't be anything to 
settle in the settlement. 

You all know what has happened. The 
Russians, taking advantage of the jealousies 
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among certain states of the Near East 
caused by American and British support of 
Iraq in the Northern Tier or Baghdad 
Alliance, jumped over the Northern Tier 
and injected themselves into the affairs of 
the Near East. They invaded, that is, the 
home territory of the Free World. 

‘The device the Russians used for this in- 
vasion was to make a deal with Egypt to sell 
ner, in exchange for Egyptian cotton, a con- 
siderable number of Russian MIG-15 jet 
fighters and Russian IL-28 twin-engine jet 
bombers, both superb modern aircraft, as 
well as other war materiel. 

With these modern jet aircraft Egypt will 
dominate the skies over Israel and will be 
able to destroy the urban life of Israel in a 
matter of hours—unless Israel gets the nec- 
essary high-class defensive aircraft which 
can handle these Russian fighters and 


ment of Israel is asking us, I 
The Govern Be 


Sabre jets, which have shown in Korea that 


ey must have 
3 them to defend themselves against 
annihilation by the Soviet airplanes. If they 
need them the Israelis must have not only 
these obsolescing F-86 day fighters, but the 
finest and newest all-weather defensive fight- 
ers in the possession of the United States. 

The Israelis must have also whatever other 
war equipment is needed to enable them to 
defend themselves against the weapons the 
Russians have given to the neighbors of 
Ysrael—whether this be antitank guns to de- 
fend against the Russian tanks; or subchasers 
to operate against Russian-made submarines; 
or whatever. 

* * . . . 

Let us understand clearly the reason for 
arming the Israel forces. It would not be 
alone our sympathy, our identification with, 
this courageous, free people facing huge nu- 
merical odds and, now, superior modern war 
equipment furnished to Israel's neighbors by 
Communist Russia. It also would be that 
to give defensive arms to Israel would be the 
most effective way of deterring the outbreak 
of war in the Near East. 

Other measures, of course, will have to be 
taken and I shall mention some of them in 
a moment. But the most practical immedi- 
ate step to prevent shooting in the Near East 
is to give the Isracli forces the means with 
which to defend their country against these 
Russian airplanes, tanks, and submarines 
which the Russians are giving to the neigh- 
bors of Israel. 

Let us not worry about starting an arms 
race. The race is already on, with Russia 
well ahead. Let us get Israel in a position to 
defend herself and then, when there is a 
balance, let us demand from the Russians 
that we all embargo the sending of further 
arms to any State of the Near East. 

Let us not worry either that the Israelis 
cannot win an arms race becaues they are 
but 1,700,000 in number against fifty-odd 
million others in the Near East, The spirit 
counts; and the Israelis showed 8 or so years 
ago that if they have the arms they are quite 
capable of defending themselves. 

Nor do I see any point in letting our Brit- 
ish, French, and Canadian friends do the job 
of equipping the Israeli forces, while we pre- 
tend not to take notice of this Invasion of the 
Near East by Russia. Let us do openly, our- 
selves, what is right. 

There is only one power which will profit 
by the destruction of Israel. That is Rus- 
sia. No country yet has helped itself by tak- 
ing fevors from the Russians. Favors from 
Russia are the prelude to slavery. I sug- 
gest that we do our part to block this Rus- 
sian scheme for enslaving the peoples of the 
Near East. 

* * o * 0 

There is something else we have to do to 
handle the present emergency, It is that 
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the United States reaffirm unconditionally 
the Tri-Partite Declaration of May 25, 1950. 
I speak of reaffirmation by the United States 
because there is no doubt about the two 
other parties to the declaration, Great Brit- 
ain and France, standing by their commit- 
ments. But there have been some state- 
ments recently by the United States Govern- 
ment which may be taken to throw doubt on 
our position. 

Under this declaration, you will remember, 
the three powers, Great Britain, France, and 
the United States, in effect guaranteed the 
armistice boundaries between Israel and her 
neighbors against any violation by force in 
either direction, 

This is a solemn undertaking by the United 
States Government on behalf of the people 
of the United States. I cannot believe that 
this country ever will default on its given 
word. I cannot believe that if there is an 
attack on Israel this country will do other- 
wise than honor its signature. 

I add that by making it indubitably clear 
to Egypt and to Israel and everyone else that 
the United States will not allow a breach of 
the peace in the Near East, the United 
States witl thereby reduce, I believe, to the 
vanishing point, the likelihood of anyone 
starting a war in that part of the world, I 
add too that the converse is true: To allow 
any doubt to arise as to what the United 
States will do if anyone violates the bound- 
aries of Israel will add greatly and danger- 
ously to the likelihood that someone will 
start such a war. 

There is, though, no use putting our heads 
in the sand about the fact that some of the 
recent statements of United States officials 
may give the impression that we may stand 
by inertly if an attack is made against Israel 
or, equally bad, that we will not move until 
after an aggression has taken place and then 
only to mediate a settlement betwen the 
rival parties. 

Thus, a recent statement by the White 
House press secretary, said to be made “with 
the full approval of the President,” states 
that United States policy in the Near East 
crisis is to consist of three points: (1) sup- 
port of the Hammarskjold mission; (2) the 
observing by the United States, within its 
constitutional means, of its commitments 
under the charter of the United Nations to 
oppose any aggression in the area; and (3) to 
“support and assist,” whatever that may 
mean, any nation which may be subjected to 
aggression. 

All this, you will note, contains no reference 
to the 1950 declaration. Is this intentional? 
Is the 1950 declaration repudiated by ex- 
clusion? 

Then too, various recent official state- 
ments of United States officials give the im- 
pression that it would be better practice 
that a commitment such as the 1950 declara- 
tion be submitted to Congress for ratification 
in accordance with the precedent established 
by the resolution on the Formosa Strait. Is 
this another doubt cast upon the binding 
effect of the obligations of the United States 
under the declaration of May 1950? 

I deeply hope not. Such doubts would 
only encourage those men who think they 
can get away with violence, those men who 
may rely on the slowness to act of the free 
democracies, Doubts of this kind about the 
1950 declaration can only increase greatly 
the likelihood of war, a war which in all 
probability would bring in, too late, the 
United States and perhaps all the rest of the 
world on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

Meanwhile, until all shadows of doubt 
upon the 1950 declaration are removed, we 
can only watch and pray, and read the daily 
dispatches from Tel Aviv and Cairo and 
Beirut and Amman, fearing each day to read 
of that fatal spark which will light the tin- 
derbox of the Near East and set the world 
aflame. 

Let us not allow this to happen. Now is 
the time for the United States to act on 
high principle, Now is the time for the 
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clearest kind of official statement by the 
Government of our country that we will not 
tolerate a breach of the peace in the Near 
East. In the name of our passion for peace, 
in the name of right and our own self- 
respect, let us make it indubitably clear that 
the United States intends to stick to its 
word and that we will not allow war to 
happen. 
. * . * . 

You may ask: Why should we pinpoint 
our policy on the 1950 declaration which in 
essence operates outside the United Nations; 
why should not the threats to the peace in 
the Near East be handled entirely by the 
United Nations? 

There is, I think, good reason for not 
changing our policy of relying on the 1950 
declaration, 

Of course, the U. N. must be supported 
and made a world vehicle for peace. Unless 
we all back the U. N. and give it more and 
more power there will be no lasting peace. 
We must support the work of the present 
Hammarskjold mission and all future efforts 
of the U. N. to help avoid war. 

But we should not now cast on the world 
organization the main responsibility for the 
problems of the Near East. We will be doing 
harm to the U. N. if we ask it to handle 
matters for which it is not prepared. To 
ask the U. N. to bring about a solution of 
the problems of the Near East at the present 
time is to ask it to mediate between the great 
powers; and the U. N. is not ready to take 
on this, the most difficult of tasks. We will 
serve the U. N. better if the free world settles 
its own problems in the Near East and estab- 
lishes stability in the area. We cannot, I 
believe, deal with Russia in the Security 
Council until this stability has been estab- 
lished. 

. * * . . 


With determined action of this kind we 
may retrieve a dangerous situation. Then 
will come the time for the long-term pro- 


gram. 

It seems fruitless to talk of long-term proj- 
ects now, when the house fs afire, I shall 
suggest only some broad lines of the long- 
term solution. 

The first and most important thing to do 
is to get a definitive peace treaty signed 
between Israel and Israel's neighbors. 

As long as there is no peace treaty the 
emergency will continue, the threat of war 
will be with us, and we cannot think of 
long-term solutions. 

The boundaries in the peace treaty should 
be the armistice lines which were guaran- 
teed by the 1950 declaration, with only minor 
mutually agreed upon adjustments. 

The peace treaty must solve the refugee 
problem. The United States must be pre- 
pared to help financially in this solution, 
and so must Israel within her capabilities. 

The responsibility for the Arab refugees is 
wider though than this. The reestablish- 
ment of the refugees in Israel is completely 
inconsistent with the continuation of the 
State of Israel. The Arab refugees are world 
responsibility, Just as the plight of the Jews 
in Europe and north Africa was and is a 
world responsibility. The Arabs should now 
join the United States and Israel and the 
rest of the free peoples by accepting a spe- 
cial share of the responsibility for the re- 
establishment of those who have been dis- 
placed. 

I think too that the peace treaty should 
call for a substantial measure of disarma- 
ment among all the states of the area. The 
present armaments of the Near Eastern coun- 
tries are enough to enable them to fight each 
other but are not enough to enable them 
to defend themselves against an invasion 
from without by Russia, 

Once the peace treaty is signed the con- 
ditions for peaceful progress will exist. Then 
we can set up a great cooperative effort for 
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the development of the economy of the area 
for the benefit of all the peoples who live 
there. 

There Is, I think, no point in discussing the 
form such an arrangement might take. It 
is sufficient to say that there must first be 
the willingness of the peoples of the area to 
work for their common good, and that it is 
for those outside the area who are able, such 
as the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and I hope India, to contribute to the peo- 
ples of the Near East whatever material help 
these people may wish, all to be given, I may 
add, without strings and without any at- 
tempt whatsoever to gain influence by the aid 
which is given. 

But none of these things will be possible 
until the conditions of peace are established. 
The definitive peace treaty is therefore the 
eritical point which will establish whether 
we can or cannot go forward to develop the 
Near East for the benefit of all the people who 
live there, and thereby to solidify the cause 
of freedom in that part of the world. 

All of this is for the longer run. The im- 
mediate steps must be the arming of Israel 
and the firming up of the stand of the 
United States on a policy of seeing to it that 
there shall be no violence by anyone in the 
Near East. K 

With these two policies firmly carried out 
by our country I believe that we may look for- 
ward to many more celebrations in honor of 
the courageous, pioneering spirit of the 
people of Israel. 


Americanism: Its Positive Aspects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
entitled “Americanism: Its Positive As- 
pects,” delivered by Judge Irving R. 
Kaufman at the dinner concluding the 
annual Americanism seminar of the 
American Legion Department of Minne- 
sota, at St. Paul, Minn., on April 14, 
1956. 

This is an outstanding address by a 
distinguished jurist and a great Ameri- 
can. I feel that it is worthy of the at- 
tention of the Members of the Congress 
and the general public. 

The Public Printer has advised me that 
the cost of this insertion will be $240. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICANISM: Irs POSITIVE ASPECTS 
{Address by Judge Irving R. Kaufman at the 
dinner concluding the Annual American- 
ism Seminar of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Minnesota at St. Paul, Minn., 

April 14, 1956) 

Man's liberties never appear so precious 
to him as when he is in danger of losing 
them. Thus it is, that in times of our Na- 
tion's greatest crises, we as a people have 
become acutely aware of our heritage of 
freedom. 

All of us here tonight have lived through 
at least two terrible wars, many of us can 
Temember a third. As former servicemen, 
you each have your own most vivid memories 
of those harrowing years, but all of us share 
in common the vivid memory of those first 
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agonizing months after Pearl Harbor when 
all we loved stood endangered. There is not 
one among us who did not pause at that time 
to take stock of the wonderful way of life 
that was ours. 

Today, we are again engaged in a mortal 
struggle which has been thrust upon us. 
In this dread struggle, often called the cold 
war, our weapons are political, economic 
and ideological. This means that in the 
present conflict, even more so than in former 
ones, it is vitally necessary that we fully 
understand this heritage that Is America, 80 
that we can make it understandable to those 
whose trust, friendship and support is vital 
to our survival. The importance of our 
awareness of the meaning of our heritage and 
the necessity that we all have an under- 
standing of our constitutional system can 
best be demonstrated by a consideration 
of the problems we face in this all-out strug- 
gle we call the cold war. 

In a conventional war, the problems of 
the combatants are relatively simple. We 
know the enemy and the goal is to destroy 
him. But with the advent of hydrogen bombs 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles, it has 
become increasingiy apparent, even to the 
Russians, that neither side can win another 
hot war. It is clear that a third world war 
probably would lead to annihilation of both 
sides, and destruction of civilization as we 
know it. The fantasies of science fiction 
writers who describe the ruins of a post- 
atomic world are becoming less fantastic day 
by day, as word is revealed to the public of 
the invention of more and more destructive 
and ultimate weapons against which there 
is no defense, leaving us only to guess at the 
scope of the implements of destruction still 
shrouded in a veil of secrecy, created either 
by us or by the masters of the Kremlin. 

This is not to say that the Russians have 
completely abandoned all thoughts of an- 
other hot war; a nation which has not hesi- 
tated to liquidate millions of its own citizens 
cannot be expected to shrink from the 
thought of destroying lives elsewhere. But, 
if we maintain our constant military vigil, 
Russia will undoubtedly continue to keep 
our struggle at the political and economic 
level. 

Indeed, the recent new line emerging from 
Moscow indicates quite clearly that the new 
Communist line is to co-exist capitalism to 
death. At the recent 20th Communist Party 
Congress, Nikita Khrushchev admitted that 
“coexistence is only a means to an end— 
the world transforming * * * complete 
triumph of communism.” 

Speaking of the 900 million members of 
the Communist conspiracy throughout the 
world, he proclaimed that they were “in a 
position to capture a stable majority in Par- 
lament and to transform the latter from an 
organ of bourgeois democracy into a genu- 
ine instrument of the people's will.” If 
Russia plans to convert the world to com- 
munism by so-called parliamentary meth- 
ods, this clearly means that Russia will aim 
a barrage of Communist propaganda and 
espionage at freedom-loving countries, the 
like of which we have never seen. 

That these tactics have been successful in 
the past was clearly pointed out last year by 
the able Gen. David A. Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of RCA, and now Chairman of the 
National Security Training Commission by 
appointment of the President. He said: 

“Moscow has brought one-third of the hu- 
man race under its iron control by means 
short of a hot war—by shrewd diplomacy, de- 
ception, propaganda, the blackmail of 
threats, fifth-column subversion, guerrilla 
forces, and, where expedient, localized shoot- 
ing wars. These political and psychological 
methods—the cold war—have paid off, at 
smaller risk and infinitely lower cost than a 
hot war would entall. 

“Accordingly they are being applied with- 
out stint to the conquest of the rest of man- 
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kind. For world communism, with its high 
command in the Kremlin in Moscow, the cold 
War is not a temporary or operation, 
nor a prelude to a hot war. It is the main 
bout, the decisive offensive, conducted on an 
unlimited scale, with total victory as its 
goal.” 

The question is, therefore, how can we beat 
the Russians at their own game and with 
this main bout. Beat them, we can, for most 
assuredly, our way of life if properly and 
honestly portrayed has infinitely more ap- 
Peal than that found in the countires be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. Basi- 
Cally, all people the world over want a de- 
cent home and a decent job—a chance to 
live free of fear and free from want, and an 
opportunity to exercise their religious be- 
liefs freely. These are the ends which our 
Way of life has been providing for Ameri- 
Cans—and it is essential that the whole world 

our success story. 

Since, unlike our Communist opponents, 
we do not rewrite history or suppress news of 
the mistakes we make and the problems we 
cannot resolve, these men and women whose 
Understanding and friendship we seek have 
constant access to the stories of our failures, 
Stories which are always grist for the Com- 
munist propaganda mill with its branches 
throughout the world. Every time these 
People hear of the isolated race riot, or of 
Some overzealous police officer running ram- 
Pant over the rights of an accused, or of a 
trial conducted in an atmosphere of preju- 
dice, our counteroffensive suffers a serious 
Setback, as the Communists jubilantly point 
out that we Americans don't practice the 
liberty we preach. Working to insure a cli- 
mate of social and political opinion where 
these failures cannot occur is my idea of a 
Program of positive Americanism, the results 
of which will be felt throughout the world. 

Essential to any such program of positive 
Americanism is an understanding of just 
what that term implies—a reevaluation of 
Our American heritage. That you and I are 
in agreement as to the need for such con- 
Stant reevaluation is shown by your gather- 
ing here tonight—and I am privileged to have 
the opportunity to discuss such a program 
with this fine group, for you who are vet- 
erans of the wars we have waged to retain 
Our freedom have demonstrated your dedica- 
tion to the American way of life on bloody 
battlefields throughout the world. 

Further, when you returned to your peace- 
time pursuits, you were among those who 
Tealized that the fight to preserve decency 
and democracy was not yet over—and in- 
deed would never be over—and as sober re- 
sponsible citizens who understood full well 
that the duties of citizenship mean much 
more than a periodic trip to the polls, you 
joined the American Legion and assumed an 
obligation under the preamble of its consti- 
tution “to inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community, State and Na- 
tion” and “to foster and perpetuate a 100 
percent Americanism.” 

Since then, as veterans, legionnaires, and 
responsible citizens you have constantly been 
attempting to evaluate just what “100 per- 
Cent Americanism” is because, unlike other 
isms, Americanism has no one narrow creed, 
no one comprehensive solution to all the 
world’s ills. 

America's heritage is diversity, and the 
breath of her life is constant progress—new 
Ideas and new horizons. As members of a 
veterans’ group whose sole yardstick for 
membership is war-tested citizenship with- 
out regard to differences in rank, race, creed, 
color or birth, you are aware of the wide va- 
riety of cultural and ethnic patterns from 
Which our Nation has sprung—and from your 
work through your national organization, 
you have become aware of the differences in 
viewpoint between Americans of different 
walks of life who live in settings as dis- 
similar from each other as the crowded side- 
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walks and subways of New York City and the 
rolling pasturelands and sparkling lakes of 
this fair State. 

Yet, through all these differences, you have 
perceived a sense of unity, a common set of 
goals, ideals and aspirations that link the 
city dweller to the farmer, and the north- 
erner to the southerner in ties that bind so 
closely that their other local differences can- 
not pull them apart. 

At this day-long seminar, you have been 
attempting to probe into this sense of one- 
ness that is America, and to evaluate its 
credo in terms of Americanism, and in terms 
of a philosophy of everyday life. This aware- 
ness of our country's diversity and faith in 
its unity is a basic necessity to any program 
of positive Americanism. Tonight, I would 
like to go further into this program of evalu- 
ation of our Americen heritage and of our 
living by the Constitution. 

The basic feature of our constitutional sys- 
tem is that the rules by which we live have 
been written down so that no ruler or gov- 
ernment can ever say that certain rights are 
not ours. This idea of a written embodiment 
of rights can be traced to the 13th century— 
to the Magna Carta—when the British 
barons forced King John to grant them cer- 
tain rights—and they put these rights in 
writing, under his sign and seal, so he could 
never renege on his promise. 

When our own young country was formed, 
not only was its basic governmental docu- 
ment set forth in writing; but, despite the 
fact that the Federal Government was to 
be one of strictly limited powers, the First 
Congress insisted upon 10 amendments to 
the Constitution which set forth certain 
basic Mberties of the people with which the 
Government was forbidden to tamper, 
Thus, the slogan of the wise businessman, 
Put It in Writing.“ has in a sense been the 
slogan of our country’s political heritage— 
“Put It in Writing’—so that all men may 
know their rights and know the rules by 
which they live. 

In considering the Importance of under- 
standing these rules by which we live, I am 
reminded of the story of the boy of very 
tender years who presented something of a 
problem to his troubled parents. Although 
they had tried every known inducement, 
they simply could not get him to eat. After 
a number of meals at which the boy sat 
indifferently fingering his tableware, the 
concerned father used as a last resort the 
promise that the boy could have anything 
he wanted to eat. After thinking a bit, the 
boy said he wanted a worm for dinner. 
After the initial shock had subsided, the 
father left the table fuming, and said that 
if that’s what the boy wanted he would 
have it. He thereupon went to the garden, 
dug up the fattest worm he could find, and 
dashed back to the house with it. Slapping 
the worm on the boy's empty plate, the 
father told him that there it was and now 
he was to eat it. The boy set up an imme- 
diate howl and sald he would not eat it 
unless it were fried. At that, the father 
jumped up from the table and flung the 
worm into a frying pan with a piece of 
butter. When it was done to a crispy brown, 
the worm was put back on the empty plate 
with the admonition “Now, eat it.“ But 
again the boy howled. The father indig- 
nantly demanded that the boy eat the fried 
worm, as that was what he had asked for; 
but the boy refused, protesting that he 
wouldn't eat until has father first ate half. 

With purplish countenance and 
hands, the father grabbed a fork, whacked 
the worm in two and gulped half. Now, 
with victory at hand, the father lifted the 
plate with the uneaten half on it, held it 
under the boy's nose, and demanded that 
he eat. The boy burst into a rage of tears 
and refused. Seizing him by the shoulders 
the father roared to Know why after his 
every demand had been met, he now refused 
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to eat the worm. “Because,” the boy tri- 
umphantly smiled through his tears, “you 
ate the half I wanted.” 

Homely anecdotes often yield powerful 
themes—and to me this story is a classic 
reminder that it is a good idea to check the 
rulebook before getting into the game. 
Similarly, when we attempt to formulate a 
program of positive Americanism, it is wise 
to look to the constitutional rulebook. 

A reading of the provisions of the Con- 
situation which comprise a comprehensive 
scheme of governmental checks and bal- 
ances, and of the Bill of Rights with its 
safeguards for freedom of the individual and 
the individuals right to speak—and a 
knowledge of the way that, from its in- 
ception, this constitutional blueprint has 
been effectuated by a system of opposing po- 
litical parties—make it apparent that a basic 
rule of our form of democratic government 
is the agreement that there is a right to 
disagree. 

Our Constitution provides a framework 
within which all men are free to express 
their opinions and to advocate their accept- 
ance in the free market place of ideas. So 
long as the dissenter, the dreamer, or the 
dissident is content to purvey his ideas in 
this free market place, not attempting to 
stifle others, but to answer them, and so 
long as he does not attempt to destroy this 
constitutional framework by force and sub- 
version, but rather is content to work within 
that framework and seek changes through 
the ballot box, we have a duty to let him be 
heard. 

And when we do not perform that duty, 
when we fail to speak up for the rights of 
what I will term the honest dissenter, we 
not only fail to live up to that heritage of 
freedom which our ancestors have fought to 
preserve, but we lose another round in the 
battle of words and ideals we are waging 
with Moscow. As I mentioned earlier, we 
are, in a sense, attempting to sell democ- 
racy to the world, and the best way to sell 
democracy is to show that it works—to 
show that unlike the masters of the Kremlin 
who also utter high-sounding phrases about 
freedom, we here in America actually prac- 
tice what we preach. 

When the Russians speak of their country 
as democratic, we call them hypocrites, be- 
cause under their system, no man is free to 
disagree with the regime. When the party 
line changes, all too often those officials 
whose views are no longer considered ortho- 
dox lose their lives as well as their jobs. 
But when we stifle honest criticism and 
when we ostracize the well-meaning dis- 
senter, we are not practicing democracy 
either, but are adding fuel to the Communist 
fire. We must never forget that it is the 
underlying belief of our democracy that in a 
free and open encounter of opinions, truth 


VIII ultimately prevail over falsehood. And 


it is a second basic concept of our d 

that it is only when the people are given 
free access to all the different competing 
viewpoints that they can recognize the truth 
and thus choose wisely. 

The phenomenal advance of our coun 
in its relatively short history is due in large 
part to the fact that to our shores have come 
men of vision, men with new ideas—social, 
economic, political, and scientific—who felt 
stifled in the Old World, and came to this 
land of youth and opportunity to make their 
dreams a reality. And as our young country 
grappled with the many problems that arose 
over the years—the question of slavery, the 
rise of industry, the threat of monopoly and 
the struggle of labor and farmers for better 
conditions—there were always many voices 
urging different solutions—pointing out evils 
and suggesting remedies. Had their voices 
been stified—our country could not have 
grown, as time and again our history has 
shown that the starry-eyed dreamer of today 
is the conservative of tomorrow. You here 
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in Minnesota need little reminder of the 
Farmers Alliance, the Grangers, and finally 
the Populist Party which in 1892 campaigned 
in the national elections with a platform 
far too radical to be adopted by either major 
party. Among measures urged in their pro- 
gram were Government loans to farmers at 
low-interest rates, a graduated income tax, 
tariff reduction, postal savings banks, shorter 
working hours, laws protecting labor unions, 
and popular election of Senators. Today 
the most conservative members of all po- 
litical parties would never dream of advo- 
cating the abolition of any of these once 
progressive ideas, 

It is because our Constitution contem- 
plates these continual variations in polit- 
ical and social opinion, and provides for 
peaceful elections to carry out the ever- 
changing mandate of the people, that we 
have no need for, and cannot permit groups 
to organize who advocate violent changes 
in our form of government. For those who 
advocate the overthrow of our Government 
by force must admit that their program does 
not have popular appeal, and cannot win 
out in the free and open exchange of ideas— 
were their ideas capable of such a victory, 
violence would be unnece: * 

We are all well aware of the fact that the 
Communists are such a group. This fact 
was forthrightly recognized by the late Jus- 
tice Jackson of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1950. Concurring in the decision 
which upheld the requirement of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, that union leaders file non- 
Communist affidavits, he said: 

“The goal of the Communist Party is to 
seize powers of government by and for a 
minority rather than to acquire power 
through the vote of a free electorate.” 

He added: “The American Communists 
have imported the totalitarian organization's 
disciplines and techniques, notwithstanding 
the fact that this country offers them and 
other discontented elements a way to peace- 
ful revolution by ballot.” 

Because of the resort by Communists to 
violence, treachery, and intrigue as the 
means to their ends, he maintained, Congress 
has rightly decided that they should not be 
permitted to oecupy key posts in the labor 
movement—ifrom which positions they could 
attempt to paralyze the country econoom- 
ically. 

Similarly, measures have been taken to 
prevent Communists from serving in sensi- 
tive positions in government and in our pub- 
lic schools, and the Supreme Court has ap- 
proved these measures. Further, by security 
checks, Communists are prevented from ob- 

positions in industrial plants vital 
to our Nation's defense. These decisions and 
security measures are sound, and we must 
constantly maintain our vigilance against 
those who seek to destroy our heritage—but 
we must always remember that basic to these 
decisions is the fact that the Communists 
would use violence in their attempt to make 
us accept a regime which they know will 
never gain acceptance by constitutional 
means. 

In urging that while you maintain your 
vigil against Communist subversion you 
maintain equal vigil to insure that not all 
who disagree with the majority, politically 
or economically, are blindly labeled Commu- 
nists, I realize that I make no simple request, 
It is complicated by the fact that while on 
the one hand, Communists often parade in 
false dress as advocates of liberal causes, on 
the other hand, we cannot permit a worthy 
movement to be defeated merely because a 
few Communists are attempting to infiltrate 
it. We cannot let certain worthwhile causes 
become Communist property—and yet we are 
in danger of doing so. The Communists, 
who we know have abolished all civil rights 
in the countries under their yoke, will often 
be heard hypocritically in defense of certain 
of our precious liberties—but these liberties 
do not become any the less precious because 
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the Communists have temporarily decided 
to pay them lip service. Yet, all too often, 
others who then speak out in favor of those 
same vital rights are branded as Commu- 
nists, or fellow travelers, for some believe 
in the old saying that: Where there is smoke 
there is fire.” I urge you, the next time you 
hear that familiar theme, don’t rush blindly 
with an ax at the smoke thus created—you 
may chop at a firefighter instead of at the 
fire. When we strike blindly at all who 
espouse an honest and decent cause merely 
because the Communists are also paying it 
lip service, we play right into the hands 
of the Communists both here and abroad, 

All the Communists need to do is take 
refuge behind the very civil rights which 
we know they are pledged to destroy, and 
then others fearful of being labeled sub- 
versive, will shun the term “civil rights” as 
a Communist label. 

A specific case in point is the fifth amend- 
ment. If our Founding Fathers had been 
told that there would come a time in Amer- 
ican history when many would urge the re- 
peal of the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, they would have been numbed with 
disbelief that we could so easily suggest re- 
Unqulshing a right that was won by a slow 
and costly process in the fight against tyr- 
anny and torture. The idea that a man 


should not be compelled to bear witness- 


against himself has been fundamental to our 
idea of justice in the courts, to our belief 
in man’s inherent dignity, and to our tradi- 
tion that a man is innocent until proven 
guilty. But the consistency with which 
Communists have been invoking this privi- 
lege in recent years has led some peoceple, in 
their justifiable frustration, summarily to 
condemn the whole doctrine, to urge its 
abolition, and to label as Communists many 
who speak out in favor of retaining the privi- 
lege. And when we react in this manner, 
we fall into the Communist trap by endan- 
gering the very liberties which they seek to 
destroy. As farmers, many of you know that 
if a borer attempts to eat into your prize 
apple tree—you eliminate the borer—you 
don’t chop down the tree. 

This need for not letting worthy causes 
fall into Communist hands by default, and 
the necessity for perceiving the difference 
between Communist dogma and solid Ameri- 
can ideals being perverted by the Commu- 
nists, and the importance of differentiating 
between Communists and honest liberals in 
our fight against communism was pointed 
out by that very able and dedicated Ameri- 
can, J, Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in an article pub- 
lished in Newsweek magazine as far back as 
June 1947, He opened by saying: 

“Our best defense in the United States 
against the menace of communism is our 
American way of life.” 

He continued: We can successfully defeat 
the Communist attempt to capture the 
United States by fighting it with truth and 
justice implemented with a few ‘don'ts.’ ” 

He then proceeded to list 10 “don'ts.” 

Don't label anyone as a Communist un- 
less you have the facts. 

Don't confuse liberals and progressives 
with Communists. 

“Don't take the law into your own hands. 
If Communists violate the law, report such 
facts to your law enforcement agency, 

“Don’t be a party to the violation of the 
civil rights of anyone. When this is done 
you are playing directly into the hands of 
the Communists. 

Don't let up on the fight against real 
Fascists, the KKK, and other dangerous 
groups, 

“Don't let Communists In your organiza- 
tion or labor union outwork, outvote, or out- 
mumber you.” 

On this last point, T might add, that Mr. 
Hoover's advice means that if a few Com- 
munists try to infiltrate your local organi- 
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rations— don't abandon ship and hand them 
the organization as a gift. Fight back and 
clear them from your group. But in order for 
people to be able to follow this advice, it 
means that all of us must distinguish be- 
tween the Communist dominated group, and 
the group which a few Communists are try- 
ing to infiltrate. To the members of the 
latter group, who are trying to combat this 
infiltration, we must lend our wholehearted 
support, and be careful of where we pin the 
Communist label. And yet we must do this 
while following Mr. Hoover's other “don'ts.” 

“Don't be hoodwinked by Communist 
propaganda that says one thing but means 
destruction of the American way of life. Ex- 
pose it with the truth. 

Don't give aid and comfort to the Com- 
munist cause by joining front organizations, 
contributing to their campaign chests or by 
championing their cause in any way, shape, 
or form, 

Don't let Communists infiltrate into our 
schools, churches, and moulders of public 
opinion, the press, radio, and screen.” 

As I mentioned earlier, we are living today 
through one of the free world's most trying 
periods; the intense global nature of the 
Communist conspiracy confronts us with 
threats within and without our border. We 
must not grow weary and frustrated at the 
continuing high cost imposed upon us in 
defending ourselves against this threat. Too 
often as these frustrations mount, we hear 
seductive voices from within ourselves, as 
well as from our fellow men. These voices 
call upon us to take short cuts, to invoke 
expedients, strike for what seem to be quick 
and easy solutions. When these seductive 
voices tell us, “Deal with the enemy or sus- 
pected enemy within our midst the way he 
would deal with us, and strip him of his 
rights the way he would have stripped us“ 
these voices are actually spreading Com- 
munist doctrine. 

We must never become so completely con- 
sumed with this ever-present Communist 
threat that our thinking is motivated by 
what we hate rather than by our love of 
the American way. Unfortunately, some of 
us have begun to hate each other—particu- 
larly when we are in disagreement over some 
fundamental issue. It was this condition 
which led a contemporary philosopher to 
warn that, “If we permit our hatred of 
Russia to replace our love of the American 
dream as the motivation of our lives, we will 
have accorded communism the greatest 
tribute to which any dogma may aspire, 
the power to dictate the thinking of its 
enemies.” 

It is interesting to note, that Mr. Hoover, 
who has been in this fight against com- 
munism longer than most Americans con- 
cluded his list of the 10 ways to fight 
communism with the following admoni- 
tion: 

“Don't fail to make democracy work with 
equal opportunity and the fullest enjoyment 
of every American’s right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

This necessity for faith in our democratic 
processes and for constant vigilance against 
both extremes which Mr. Hoover expressed 
so ably, keeps us engaged in a difficult and 
trying process. Over 100 years ago, an old 
American political leader, Fisher Ames, de- 
scribed democracy with pardonable vulgarity. 
He said "Democracy is like a raft. You never 
sink but damn it, your feet are always in the 
water.” And I believe, and I am sure you do 
too, that our democratic system is well worth 
the discomfort of constant wet feet. 

Striving to create a better America would 
be sufficient end in itself were there no 
Communist menace, but such actions take 
on new importance in the context of the cold 
war. Every time a group of Americans take 
positive action to prevent some miscarriage 
of justice, that means there is one less in- 
cident for the Communists to seize upon in 
their current propaganda offensive—and it 
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also means that there is one more incident 
that an alert American press can seize upon 
to ald us in our cold war offensive. 


And on this point, I might add that 1 


belleve we should reorient our thinking 
toward the part our press should play in 
our national and international life. We 
should recognize that it not only reports news 
to Americans, who, as citizens, are anxious to 
learn of mistakes which have been made that 


need correction, and who usually take it for 


granted that no news on any issue means 
good news. Rather, our press today also 
Serves as source material for foreign news 
services, and this latter role means that equal 
emphasis and equal space should be devoted 
to reporting accomplishments in our country 
which we here take for granted, and to relat- 
ing the numerous small instances of Amer- 
icanism in action which occur throughout 
the Nation. I urge this because if our 
news lay more stress On our occa- 
slonal miscarriages of justice than they do 
on the good we practice daily, there will be 
conveyed to the world a distorted picture of 
American life. 

In this regard, I am reminded of a heart- 
Warming incident which was related by Dr. 
Mordecai Johnsom, president of Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington. It seems that, while 
Dr. Johnson was on à train trip in the 
South, not too long ago, he noticed a fellow 
Passenger, a young Negro boy, who seemed 
Very upset and ill at ease. When Dr. John- 
Son asked what was troubling him, he re- 
Plied: “I am the first Negro to be admitted 
to the University of Arkansas and I don't 
want to enter. I feel that I will have a most 
Unpleasant experience, but all my relatives 
and friends insist that it is my duty to go 
there.” The boy’s anxiety increased as the 
train drew closer to Fayetteville, Ark., where 
the school was located, and he became deeply 
concerned when, looking out the train win- 
dow as he pulled into the station, he saw 35 
white boys waiting on the platform. He was 
Sure that the only motivation which could 
have brought that group to the station was 
to give him a hostile reception—a confirma- 
tion of his worst fears. However, his con- 
cern quickly turned to relief when, as he 
8 from the train, one of the boys 
approached him, extended his hand, and 
Said: “Last night a group of us were talking 
about you and how you would feel on com- 
ing to the university, and we decided to come 
here and offer you our friendship.” Those 
Students were practicing positive American- 
ism in its best and truest sense, They were 
Not antisegregation crusaders, but southern- 
ers born and bred who had been brought up 
to believe that segregation was proper. But 
Now that its end was decreed, they had come 
as fellow human beings and fellow Americans 
to offer their friendship to one whose strug- 
gle to adjust to the new way of life seemed 
to be just that much more difficult than 
their own. 

It is s story like this that makes one 
Proud to be an American, and I believe that 
it is vital in this cold war that we give a 
fair measure of publicity to these heart- 
Warming incidents which occur day by day 
in all our communities, and in all types of 
situations, and which make our American 

tion so wonderful. 

Perhaps one way to summarize the 
thoughts that I have attempted to convey 
to you tonight is to briefly delve back into 
history, During the 16th century, an Italian 
named Machiavelli wrote a handbook for 
despots, calied The Prince. In telling 
Tulers how to obtain absolute power and 
then retain it, he advised them to be guided 
by the principle that the ends always jus- 
tify the means. Ever since that time, tyrant 
after tyrant has resorted to Machiavelli's 
theme, In those earlier days, these absolute 
rulers made no pretense about the fact that 
they wanted power for power’s sake; modern 
libertarians, however, have made it impos- 
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sible for dictators to confess that their ends 
are self-seeking, Instead, in recent years 
we have seen the rise of several totalitarian 
movements, naziism in Germany, fascism in 
Italy, and communism in Russia. All three 
groups have professed that their purpose was 
to better the lot of their citizens. 

In particular, the Communists made 
claim to being the representatives of the 
downtrodden—their revolution was to herald 
a brighter day, a classless society. 

But then, they urged, since their ends 
were so glorious, all means conducive to 
them should be employed. Thus began an 
era of horror while the Russians collecti- 
vized their farm citizens, shooting rebellious 
kulaks and herding thousands of others off 
to Siberia. Similarly, they purged many of 
the middle class intelligentsia who chal- 
lenged their actions. Dissent was stifled, 
and many of the men who had suffered so 
long for the sake of the revolution were 
shot as ‘traitors by the heirs of that revo- 
lution—all as I say, in the name of progress 
and what the Russians called democracy—all 
on the theory that the ends justify the 
means. 

Conversely, our Anglo-Saxon heritage has 
always been one of insistence on proper 
procedures. Our police cannot make ar- 
rests without warrants—unless of course they 
actually come upon a crime being com- 
mitted. Our criminal defendants are given 
every procedural aid, and are deemed inno- 
cent until proven guilty beyond a reason- 
able doubt. Men of all shades of political 
opinion are free to express their opinions 
verbally and in writing. Because we have 
a truly representative Government, and our 
Congressmen represent diverse views from 
all over the country, our legislative processes 
move slowly—and we don't all agree with 
every law. Our courts impose rigid checks to 
make sure that no man is deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process of 
law—which means without proper procedures 
safeguarding his interests. 

If this insistence on proper procedure 
sometimes seems cumbersome, if we cannot 
make decisions with the lightning rapidity 
of totalitarian governments—we have always 
felt that this was a small price to pay for 
liberty. And this is something we should 
never forget. 

When, with our eyes fixed on a wonderful 
goal, we insist on short cuts in the name of 
expediency—when we stifle honest dissent 
while we preach safeguarding freedom—we 
are taking a page from Machiavelli's hand- 
book. Democracy can only be preserved by 
democratic methods—slow and plodding 
though they be—for democracy is based on a 
calculated risk—it is based on a belief that 
free men exercising a free choice out of 
various competing ideas will exercise the 
wisest choice possible, and our country’s 
history over the past 175 years has justified 
continued faith in that belief. 


Marshall Field National Awards for 
Contributions to Childlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Marshall Field, who is one of our great 
philanthropists and civic leaders, has 
established a program of national awards 
for contributions to childlife. This is an- 
other demonstration of Mr, Field’s out- 
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Standing public service. I congratulate 
him very heartily on making possible this 
fine program, which I am certain will be 
very effective in bringing the needed 
manpower and money into the field of 
furthering the well-being of children. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment outlining the establishment of the 
awards be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection; the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MARSHALL Fiep ESTABLISHES NATIONAL 
AWARDS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHILDLIFE 


Marshall Field announced today the for- 
mation of Marshall Field Awards, Inc., a non- 
profit organization, “to recognize and re- 
ward fundamental and imaginative contribu- 
tions to the well-being of children.” 

Six to nine awards will be made annually 
to individuals, organizations, and communi- 
ties in the fields of education, physical and 
mental development, social welfare, and 
communications. Each award will consist of 
$2,000, a scroll, and a statuette. The winners 
will be selected by a board of directors which 
is composed of recognized authorities in 
child life, The first awards will be made this 
year. 

In announcing the awards program, Mr. 
Field stressed the considerations that led to 
its establishment: “Although few would 
quarrel with the controlling importance of 
children to America's future, I believe we 
have not done all we can or should to assure 
for our young people the opportunity for 
their fullest physical, mental, and social de- 
velopment, I think the reasons for this 
deficiency are: first, that we have not de- 
voted a large enough portion of our national 
resources in manpower and money to the 
professional fields which serve children, and, 
second, that we have not made those profes- 
sional fields sufficiently high in prestige or 
reward to attract adequate numbers of top- 
notch mnel needed to make new and 
important contributions to the well-being of 
children. 


“Our awards are designed to help meet 
these deficiencies. It is our hope that they 
will focus public attention on children's 
needs and on the areas in which improved 
services are urgently required. The awards 
will call attention to constructive 
which set an example for others to follow. 
We hope, too, that the granting of these 
awards will, in some measure, raise the sta- 
tus of the professions devoted to children 
and will stimulate the making of additional 
significant contributions to the betterment 
of childlife.” 

Mr. Field has long been active in work de- 
voted to children both through the Field 
Foundation, which he established in 1940, 
and, as president, since 1951, of the Child 
Welfare League of America, 

Nominations for possible award winners 
will be solicited by the new organization on 
a nationwide basis. All nominations will be 
screened and final selections will be made by 
the board of directors. International awards 
may also be granted at the discretion of the 
directors. 

The following criteria will be used in judg- 
ing work nominated for awards: 

1, Does it directly help children? 

2. Does it benefit a large or significant 
group of children? 

3. Can it be applied or adapted for use by 
others? 

4, Is it consistent with professional stand- 
ards in the field? 

5. Does it represent an original or extraor- 
dinary service? 

6. Will it promote sound development of 
children? 

7. Will it stimulate public interest in the 
needs of children? 
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8. Does it open new dimensions in the 
lives of children? 

9. Is it being recognized nationally for the 
first time? $ 

10. Are those who did the actual work be- 
ing rewarded? 

The members of the board of directors in 
addition to Mr. Field are: Leona Baum- 
gartner, M. D., Commissioner of Health, New 
York City; Mrs, Richard J. Bernhard, presi- 
dent, Arthur Lehman Counseling Service, 
New York City; Sarah Gibson Blanding 
president, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. T.; James Brown IV, executive director, 
the Chicago Community Trust, Chicago, Ill; 
Hon. Ralph J. Bunche, Undersecretary 
Without Department, United Nations, New 
York City; Martha M. Eliot, M. D., Chief 
United States Children's Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Ruth Pruyn Field, New York City; 
Leonard H. Goldenson, president, American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theaters, Inc., New 
York City; John Gunther, writer, New York 
City; Herold C. Hunt, the Under Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Charles A. Janeway, M. D., 
Professor of Pediatrics, Harvard University 
Medical School, Boston, Mass.; Clark Kerr, 
chancellor, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Mrs. David M. Levy, president, 
the Citizens’ Committee for Children of 
New York City, Inc., New York City; Ernest 
K. Lindley, director, Washington Bureau, 
Newsweek, Washington, D. C.; Leonard W. 
Mayo, director, Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children, New York City; William 
C. Menninger, M. D., the Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.; Hon. Justine Wise 
Polier, judge, Children’s Court, New York 
City; Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, Public and 
Industrial Relations Consultant, New York 
City; Howard A. Rusk, M. D., associate edi- 
tor, the New York Times, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion, New York University, Belleyue Medical 
Center, New York City. 

The areas in which awards will be made 
cover a broad range of activities related to 
children: Education, programs and sery- 
ices associated with formal and informal 
schooling; physical and mental development, 
health, medical care, nutrition, recreation, 
rehabilitation; social welfare, private and 
public programs in adoption, foster care, de- 
linquency, institutional and day care, main- 
taining family income; communications— 
publications, advertising, movies and films, 
radio and television. 

Under the program, children are defined 
as those who have not yet reached legal 
majority. 

Offices for the new organization have been 
opened at 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. The deadline for nominations for the 
first awards is October 1, 1956. 

GOALS 


Marshall Field Awards, Inc., has been es- 
tablished by Marshall Field to recognize and 
reward fundamental and imaginative con- 
tributions to the well-being of children. 

These awards will help focus public atten- 
tion on children's needs and on the areas 
in which improved services are required. It 
is hoped that they will raise the status of the 
professions devoted to children and stimu- 
late the making of significant contributions 
to the betterment of childlite. 


AREAS 


Awards will be given to individuals and 
organizations in four general areas: 

Education: and services associ- 
ated with formal and informal schooling. 

Physical and mental development: Health, 
medical care, nutrition, rehabilitation. 

Social welfare: Private and public pro- 
grams in adoption, foster care, delinquency, 
institutional and day care, maintaining fam- 
ily income. 

Communications: Publications, advertis- 
ing, movies and films, radio and television. 

Children are defined as those who have 
not yet reached legal majority. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The p is directed by a national com- 
mittee of eminent leaders in the fields serv- 
ing children and young people. Working 
with the national committee are 4 com- 
mittees—1 in each of the 4 award areas. 
Any individual or organization may submit 
nominations. The committees will screen 
all nominations and will recommend to the 
national committee a selection of possible 
award winners. 

THE. AWARDS 

Each award will consist of $2,000, a scroll 
and a statuette. A minimum of six will be 
available for each calendar year, The annual 
distribution of the awards among the various 
areas is at the discretion of the national com- 
mittee. Awards will be on a nationwide basis. 
International awards may also be granted at 
the discretion of the committee. 

The committee recognizes that many ex- 
cellent ideas and activities take considerable 
time to develop and show results. There- 
fore, eligibility for an award will not be re- 
stricted to work begun and completed dur- 
ing a single caiendar year. 

CRITERIA 


The committee will Judge work nominated 
for awards on this basis: 

1. Does it directly help children? 

2. Does it benefit a large or significant 
group of children? 

3. Can it be applied or adapted for use 
by others? 

4. Is it consistent with accepted standards 
in the field? 

5. Does it represent an original, extraor- 
dinary service? 

6. Will it promote sound emotional de- 
velopment of children? 

7. Will it stimulate public interest in the 
needs of children? 

8. Does it open new dimensions in the 
lives of children? 

9. Is it being recognized nationally for the 
first time? 

10. Are those who did the actual work 
being rewarded? 

TIMING 


The first awards will be made in Decem- 
ber of 1956. Nominations and supporting 
materials for this year must be submitted 
by October 1. 

Address nominations and requests for fur- 
ther information to: Miss Elma Phillipson, 
executive secretary, Marshall Field Awards, 
Inc., 598 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE MEMBERS AS OF MARCH 
1, 1956 


Leona Baumgartner, M. D., commissioner, 
Health Department, New York City; Mrs. 
Richard J. Bernhard, president, Arthur Leh- 
man Counseling Service, New York City; 
Sarah Blanding, president, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; James Brown IV, execu- 
tive director, the Chicago Community Trust, 
Chicago, III.; Martha Eliot, M. D., Chief, 
United States Children's Bureau, Washington, 
D. C.; Marshall Field, New York City; Ruth 
Pruyn Field, New York City; Clark Kerr, chan- 
cellor, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Leonard W. Mayo, director, Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children, New York 
City; William C. Menninger, M. D., The Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.; Hon. Jus- 
tine Wise Polier, judge, Domestic Relations 
Court, New York City; Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 
berg, public and industrial relations consult- 
ant, New York City; Howard Rusk, M. D., pro- 
fessor and chairman, department of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation, New York Uni- 
versity, College of Medicine, New York City. 

MARSHALL FIELD AWARDS, INC., 598 MADISON 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Nomination blanks, 1956, for fundamental 

and imaginative contributions to the well- 
being of children 

Nominee: Name of individual or organiza 
tion being nominated. 

Znominate for a 1956 Marshall Field award: 


———— — ue ws A 


AOTC oannim 
Telephone 


Field of endeavor: Area in which work 
nominated was performed, Check one. 

— Education, 

—— Social welfare. 

— Communications. 

—— Physical and mental development. 

Contribution: Brief description of the 


work done to merit an award. 


Supporting evidence; Please enclose mate- 
Tials which, in your opinion, will aid the 
committee in reaching a decision, 

Nominator: Person or organization sub- 
mitting nomination: 


1 —— — — 


1 aac terse — od CIty setae 
Telephone 


Related organizational affiliation, if any: 


Marshall Field Awards, Inc., reserves the 
right to make such use of materials submit- 
ted in support of nominations as in the judg- 
ment of the national committee will further 
the purpose of the program. Manuscripts 
and personal documents will be returned 
upon request. Nominees must consent to 
their names being submitted. 

ELMA PHILLIPSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Death of Six Marines at Parris Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr, BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “The Parris Island Tragedy,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on April 12, 1956. 

This editorial points out the danger of 
making preliminary judgment with re- 
gard to the tragic incident resulting in 
the death of six marines, and it warrants 
the attention of all Americans. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Parrts ISLAND- TRAGEDY 

The death of a young fighting man in 
peacetime seems somehow to wrench the 
heart more violently than in war. So the 
whole Nation is shocked, grieved and angry 
over the tragedy at Parris Island, S. C., in 
which six young Marine Corps recruits 
marched to their death in a tidal stream in 
at ter-dark training exercises last Sunday. 

General Pate, the Corps commandant, asks 
that “premature opinions” be withheld, 
pending the court of inquiry's decision. But 
nothing that this court delivers will assuage 
the sorrow in the homes of these lost boys, 
all under 21, or diminish the sympathy that 
the public feels for the families bereaved. 
None said better what we all now feel than 
the sergeant who led his men into this fatal 
maneuver; “I can’t find words to express my 
grief.” 

This sergeant, Matthew C. McKeon, was 
only 31 years old, but he had begun his 
military service at the age of 16, in the Navy, 
and was a veteran of the Korean war. His 
zeal seems to have exceeded his judgment. 
for he acknowledged that he had not been 
in the area before and had not been familiar 
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with the tides. Thus he had committed a 
basic military error; he had not familiarized 
himself, to the fullest extent possible, with 
the terrain into which he planned to lead 
his troops. He had not reduced chance to 
the irreducible minimum. It was a mistake 
from which heroism—his own included 
Could not make a recovery. 

The Marines take pride in the “toughness” 
ot their training and its product, for which 
the Nation has good reason to feel deep grati- 
tude for services performed on many a beach- 
head. It would be a serious mistake of judg- 
Ment if the deep feelings stirred by this 
Parris Island incident were allowed, through 
Pressures created, to soften unduly the basic 
training, in any of the services, that equips a 
man to survive. After all, the services are 
Preparing young men for war, if the need 
Comes. Nor should one failure, disturbing 
as this one was, be allowed to discredit a 
general policy of dispersal down through the 
ranks of authority to take command and 
initiative. 

This was a sad, a ghastly error. But no 
Service to our fighting men will be performed 
by drawing wrong lessons from it, merely to 
Make a showing of drastic, responsive action. 


The Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
Marked improvement in the state of 
health of the American merchant ma- 
rine during the last 4 years has been 
truly outstanding. Of course, much re- 
Mains to be done. A splendid editorial 
dealing with recent improvements ap- 
beared in the Baltimore News-Post of 
April 12, 1956. I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IKE REVIVING MERCHANT MARINE 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 

The Eisenhower administration has start- 
ed an unprecedented resurrection of the 
American merchant marine on a sound eco- 
Nomic basis. 

This country entered World War I under 
an immense difficulty—lack of an adequate 
Merchant fleet as part of the national de- 
tense. At a cost of billions of dollars, a war- 
time merchant marine was improvised, and 
We found ourselves in 1921 with 17,026,000 
tons of civilian shipping. Then the fleet was 
allowed to deteriorate, even though Congress 
Passed the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. In 
1939 we had only 1,379 commercial vessels, 
totaling 8,125,756 tons. 

IMMENSE DIFFICULTY 

Consequently, we entered World War II 
Under an immense difficulty—iack of an 
adequate merchant fleet. Again a wartime 
Merchant marine was expensively impro- 
Vised, and the return of peace found us as 
late as 1953 with 3,439 ships aggregating 

835,000 tons. But that fleet has been two- 

abandoned. 

We have 2.000 cargo-carrying Liberty ships 
Tusting in idleness, or used only to store sur- 
Plus grain accumulated under the Federal 
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farm-subsidy system. So we might enter 
world war III. should it occur, under an im- 
mense difficulty—lack of an adequate mer- 
chant marine—and be compelled a third 
time to improvise at cost. 

Taught by tedious repetition, Congress 
and the Maritime Administration are taking 
corrective measures in cooperation with the 
shipping industry. 

SHIPBUILDERS GET UNITED STATES AID 


Large passenger and freight liners are being 
constructed, with Federal aid, for private 
operation under the Merchant Marine Act. 
New oil tankers are coming off the ways. 
And the Government has instituted another 
progrdm—modernization of the Government- 
owned Liberty ships for operation by Amer- 
ican companies on our overseas trade routes. 

This refurbishing of the Liberty ships, 
giving them increased speeds and improved 
mercantile usefulness, has several merits: 

Protracted time and large capital invest- 
ment are required to build and launch an 
ocean-going vessel. Relatively little time 
and much smaller capital, besides a saving in 
materials, are involved in improving an exist- 
ing Liberty ship and restoring it to the sea- 
lanes, where it belongs. 

HELP NULLIFY OBSTACLE 


Because of our high wage levels, foreign- 
laid ships are much cheaper to build than 
American vessels. This is a competitive dis- 
advantage that has seemed to doom an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. Rehabilitation of 
Liberty ships serves to nullify the obstacle. 

The entire program will keep our ship- 
yards intact. 

The necessary merchant marine auxiliary 
to the Armed Forces will be provided, in 
being and almost automatically, as a heri- 
tage from the Second World War. 

Restoral to service of 2,000 Liberty ships 
not only salvages a huge wartime expendi- 
ture; it is also a magnificent contribution 
to our foreign trade and national security. 


An Honest Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


: OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent edi- 
torial entitled “An Honest Veto,” which 
appeared in the Houlton Pioneer Times, 
one of Maine’s outstanding weekly news- 
papers, on April 19, 1956, may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN HONEST VETO 

The President of the United States has 
again shown that he is not to be persuaded 
by political expediency into doing something 
that, in his judgment, is contrary to the best 
interests of any segment or segments of the 
Nation's economy. 

There may be those who will observe that 
it took courage for President Eisenhower to 
veto the controversial farm bill. We do not 
take that viewpoint. In our judgment the 
measure met with Presidential rejection 
solely on the basis of its lack of merit ade- 
quately to do the job for which it was 


intended. 
We cannot believe that the farmers of this 


country are so abjectly in need of govern- 
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mental aid that they wlll urge legislation to 
divert millons of dollars into their own 
pockets and out of the general funds. Espe- 
cially do we not believe that any such fan- 
tastic reasoning is true when the full truth 
of the matter is the farmers themselves are 
largely responsible for the situation the poll- 
ticlans now want the Government to correct 
by direct appropriation. 

It is also our considered opinion that the 
threats of reprisal at the hands of the elec- 
torate, which are being tossed about rather 
recklessly by some headline hunters, will not 
materialize when the chips are down. We 
just cannot believe that farmers will react 
that way. 

As a political issue, it is probable that am- 
munition has been furnished gratuitously to 
those who shall stoop to use it. But we can- 
not find fault with the sincerity of the Presi- 
dent, so fearlessely motivated by a deter- 
mination to do what is right, according to his 
own honest convictions, regardless of politi- 
cal pressures. 

It doesn't seem to us this country can go 
very far wrong with that kind of leadership; 
nor does it seem that honest and right think- 
ing Americans can find it in their heart to 
vote against that kind of statesmanship. 

We are perfectly certain that the farmers 
of Aroostook County are in accord with the 
thinking of those who have branded this 
measure as unsound and a bad bill for the 
farmers themselves as well as consumers, 
and we believe the majority will wholeheart- 
edly applaud the forthright action of the 
President. 

Regardless of the political capital the op- 
position is certain to try to make out of this 
action, we firmly believe that nothing but 
praise can, in the long run, result from such 
an honest and bipartisan veto as this par- 
ticular definitely is. 

The first reaction to be noted was, of 
course, the prompt mobilization of the Presi- 
dent's potential opposition next November. 
As was to be expected Estes and Adlai moved 
in immediately with vigorous denunciations 
of the veto and attempts to portray Eisen- 
hower as “the enemy of the farmer.” 

The goal of making political capital out 
of a probable opponent's high integrity and 
devotion to a principle may have its advan- 
tages but, in this instance, the possible gains 
seem attainable only at the expense of per- 
sonal honesty. 

The way is now clear, it seems to us, to 
work out this vexing but vitally important 
farm problem in a sane manner that will be 
for the best interests of the majority of the 
populace as against the advantages of a se- 
lected group. Now that the debris has been 
swept from the congressional doorstep, per- 
haps the legislators can coordinate their 
efforts in terms of national rather than sec- 
tional or personal benefit, 


Visit to England of Bulganin and 
Khrushchey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Two Clever Guys,” from the 
Manchester Union Leader, Manchester, 
N. H., dated April 21,1956. I believe this 
editorial is right to the point, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Two CLEVER Gurs 


Bulganin and Khrushchev now on a visit 
to England have once more revealed their 
astuteness. Before they reached London, 
they put out a notice designed to sweeten 
the atmosphere. They announced that the 
Cominform—-set up in 1947 to fight the 
Marshall plan—has been dissovied. And 
then they called on Israel and the Arab 
nations to refrain from any action that 
might lead to war. 

This was a particularly clever gesture de- 
signed to destroy any hostility that might 
exist in England. But it is generally recog- 
nized that the announcement of the dis- 
solution of the Cominform doesn't have 
much practical meaning. Soviet domination 
in the satellite countries can be expected to 
go on just the same, with Soviet promotion 
of espionage and subversion. It makes no 
different by what name the process is called. 

So far as the Middle East statement goes, 
it simply indicates that the Soviets are in 
the Middle East to stay. Otherwise, they 
would not offer to join in keeping peace. 
One of the basic elements in British and 
American policy in the Middle East for years 
has been to keep Soviet Russia out. But the 
Soviets now consider themselves in. 

They have maneuvered their way around 
the Baghdad pact and other attempts to 
erect barriers against them, and by giving 
arms to Egypt, and now to Sudan, they have 
got there feet firmly planted in the area. 
They can now afford to call on the Arabs 
and Israel to keep the peace and thus assert 
their influence in that area. 

That has been their objective, and now 
having won it, nothing will be lost in using 
it. This simply means that the Western 
Powers, that have directed affairs in the 
Middle East for a long time, have lost tre- 
mendously, and if the Soviets have their 
way they will lost a lot more. By shifting 
their support from the Arab side to an ap- 
parently impartial position in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, they hope to strengthen their 
stand more than by simply giving arms to 
the Arabs. 


The Recent Trip to Brazil by the 
Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rxconn a letter from Mr. 
Gabriel Luiz Ferreira Filho, one of the 
most prominent businessmen of Brazil, to 
Mr. Vance Brand, a director of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, con- 
taining an appraisal of the trip made by 
Vice President Nixon to Rio de Janeiro. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


: Rio, February 20, 1956. 
Mr, VANCE BRAND, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BRAND; The day we met at the 
American Embassy in Rio you asked me to 
inform you of the reaction of the responsible 
people in this country to Mr. Nixon's mis- 
sion. As I told you at that moment no im- 
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pressions would be then valuable because 
the best way to determine people's opinion is 
the press and our press was still under cen- 
sorship at that time, 

Now I am in a position to inform you that 
Mr. Nrxon, as well as the other members of 
the American delegation, did an excellent job 
in clarifying the position of your country at 
this particular moment of our political and 
economic situation. The reaction of the re- 
sponsible people in this country has been 
entirely favorable. 

The Government officials acknowledge 
that the United States is well aware of their 
responsibility toward the hemisphere and 
of their willingness to help our economic 
development. But the important thing in 
my opinion is the reaction of business circles. 
For the last few years our businessmen were 
becoming more and more skeptical about 
American willingness to help our effort to- 
ward industrialization, The gap was quickly 
filled by Germany, France, and Japan. The 
withdrawal of the United States was far more 
important than one might be led to think. 
I give you an example: No communistic 
propaganda has been able up to now to 
deny the fact that if we have a steel industry 
we owe it to American help, right from 
the beginning, when Volta Redonda was 
nothing but a big risk. Everybody realizes 
that, down to the most illiterate man. Now, 
suppose that you had refused or delayed the 
last loan to expand Volta Redonda and we 
would be forced to go to Germany for that 
loan. The Germans were only waiting for it, 
for strictly business reasons, but Moscow was 
also waiting for entirely different reasons, 
Mr. Nrxon hit the jackpot with announce- 
ment made at Volta Redonda, 

This is the kind of weapon we need in this 
country to fight communism. Not that this 
is enough. A lot of things we have to do 
ourselyes to increase the standard of living 
of our people. But it is a lot more easy for 
our Government to concentrate in the work 
for the general welfare backed up by our 
traditional friends of the hemisphere than to 
have the additional trouble to extripate the 
anti-American feeling that was just begin- 
ning to spread among us. Of all the coun- 
tries in the world perhaps Brazil is the one 
where anti-American feeling is less spread. 
An American can leave in this country with- 
out that uncomfortable sensation of being 
watched like the rich member of the family. 
Americans are not envied nor hated by 
Brazilians, as they are in certain countries 
for whom you have done a lot more than for 
us. I was nearly killed once in a street riot 
in Europe just because I was driving an 
American car, and my license plate was black 
and yellow. Here it is altogether different 
because the Brazilians are conscious of the 
potential possibilities of their country. We 
do not have to choose between being grateful 
or ungrateful. We feel stimulated by your 
achievements and we know that one day we 
will make this country as big and as powerful 
as yours. We feel like partners in a big ad- 
venture. You started first and we want to 
learn from you as the younger brother learns 
from the older one. 

This is what is in the back of the mind 
of most Brazilians. But as an inner feeling 
it can be overcome by more apparent ones. 
You cannot give your friendship indefinitely 
to anyone who ignores you, You would 
rather accept help from a stranger than 
starve. 

Up to now our Government and our lead- 
ers didn't have any trouble to enroll our 
people on your side. Things won't be that 
easy in the future. As an American himself 
views the situation: 

“Today inside the City of the Poor the is- 
Sues of war and class are underscored by the 
universal demand for rapid economic 
progress. Its achievement has become es- 
sential to political stability. Thus a world- 
wide assault on this aspect of the problem of 
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class is now an integral part of the solution 
of the problem of war. 

“At Bandung we saw that on this subject 
every government in Asia, Africa, and South 
America today is on trial. In the next few 
years these governments must demonstrate 
to their people that they can provide not only 
progress toward political freedom for each 
individual, but also steady and even spec- 
tacular economic growth. Those which fall 
this test, however honest and anti-Com- 
munist, may eventually go under.” (Chester 
Bowles, The New Dimensions of Peace.) 

This quotation describes very exactly the 
drama of our present government. I have 
talked to many officials recently appointed 
and each one of them Is conscious of that 
fact. 

Among the businessmen, as I said before, 
a new faith was born with Mr. Nrxox's state- 
ments. As a corporation lawyer, I can watch 
it from inside at board meetings and busi- 
ness conferences, Not less than three differ- 
ent projects of basic industries requiring 
foreign finance have been submitted to our 
office for consideration and legal advice, 
since you left. 

The press in Rio, reflecting the people's 
concern, is watching the Government very 
closely. Even the friendly papers cannot dis- 
guise their anxiety. Strange as it may seem 
the newspapers antagonistic to the Govern- 
ment do not criticize it for its large plans 
of economic expansion. Everybody seems to 
agree on that. The more they say is that they 
doubt the flow of foreign capital will come 
in at the speed required by Mr. Kubitschek’s 
plans. 

I believe there is no exaggeration to state 
that this comfortable sensation we experi- 
ence today that something will be done at 
last, is largely due to Mr. Nrxon’s encouraging 
words. I suppose this answers your ques- 
tion. If there is any further information you 
want from me please let me know. 

With best regards to Mrs. Brand and your- 
self, I am a 

Sincerely yours, 
GABRIEL FERREIRA. 


Alaska Mental Health Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recor the following 
letter which is an excellent example of 
what happens when the plain, simple 
facts about the Alaska mental-health 
bill, H. R. 6376, are studied. The Dis- 
trict Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
made a careful inquiry into the facts 
and the results speak for themselves in 


this letter; 
DISTRICT op COLUMBIA 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

DEAR MRS. GREEN: A special meeting of the 
Distriet of Columbia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held on April 19. 

The purpose of this meeting was to recon- 
sider our previous action taken on the Alas- 
kan mental-health bill, H. R. 6376. 

At this meeting 32 to 8 voted in favor of 
this bill. 

Iam happy to make this report. 

Very sincerely, 


Epona Davis 
Mrs. Arthur G. Davis, 
President, District of Columbia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


1956 
Schoolchildren Being Let Down 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent that an excellent col- 
umn entitled “Schoolchildren Being Let 
Down,” by May Craig, which appeared in 
the Portland Press Herald on April 17, 
1956, may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INSIDE IN WASHINGTON—SCHOOLCHILDREN 
BEING Ler Down 


(By-May Craig) 

WASHINGTON, April 16.—It is incredible 
that the United States, the first to turn to 
Mass production, to mechanization that can 
Bive people so much comfort, so much lei- 
Sure, so much health, so much security— 
does not see that we are keeping our chil- 
dren in little red one-room schoolhouse era. 
And that this can be fatal to us and our 
type of civilization. The more we mechanize, 
the more highly educated our people must 
be. To swing an ax, to follow a horse-drawn 
Plow, to build a log cabin, to chip a canoe 
Out of a log—these things take hardly more 

a strong arm and a little commonsense. 

But to operate the machine, the electronic 
age, the age that has split the atom, that 
aspires to rockets to the moon—this requires 
education, a great deal of education, wide- 
Spread, advanced. We do not have it. There 
is no sign that we will have it. Yet our en- 
emy, the Communists, are specializing on 
education for this kind of a world today. 
Every child either has now, or soon will have, 

education to the limit of his or her 
ability to learn. Bright ones are helped and 
Pushed. Jobs that will use special gifts 
await them when they come out of school. 
Scientists, teachers, engineers are the aris- 
tocracy of the Soviet world. They get good 
Pay, honors, respect. They are turning out 
3 or 4 times as many a year as we are, and 
increasing this lead. Surely, they get educa- 
tion from the state, it is an education within 
the limits of Communist doctrine, But it is 
education. The Russians are turning out so 
many technicians, scientists, engineers, that 
they not only can staff their own industry, 
defense, laboratory, but can lend them to 
other countries. With Soviet offers of money, 
machinery. war planes, go the trained men 
and they are evangelists for communism, 
Spies, propagandists. 

In the United States the shortage of 
teachers is so acute that if we started today 
on a new school building program, tripled 
the pay, we could not give our children the 
education they should have. 
Country there are children in antiquated 
Schools, many drop out in high school, the 
teachers are so scarce that they can do no 
More than keep some kind of order, with 
little time to teach. 

We value teachers so little that they are 
leaving the profession which many of them 
deeply love—but they have to live in an 
expensive world; they owe something to their 
families, If they received the honored place 
that teachers should have, and the consid- 
eration, they might put up with the low 
pay—but we pay doll-faced teen-age movie 
Stars more than we do the President of the 
United States, not to speak of teachers— 
&nd doctors. 


All over this 
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When do we wake up to what is happening 
because of our own stupid apathy? Our 
armed forces say they get fewer and fewer 
qualified young men and women in the 
services—because this advanced scientific 
defense requires education. Even the bodies 
of our youngsters are not up to par. More 
and more are turned down by the draft. We 
are a Nation of spectators and the strong 
bodies to house trained and disciplined 
minds are not being produced, for all our 
medical sclence that prevents disease. We 
need discipline that will send children to 
school, keep them there, see that they take 
the “hard subjects” that underlie the ability 
to function in the mechanized, electronic 
age. 

E What are we doing about it? We have 
talked for years about Federal aid to educa- 
tion. We said we could not have Federal 
control of the minds of our children. We are 
afraid of a Hitler. So we did nothing about 
Federal aid for schools, including teachers. 
We did think maybe we could have Federal 
aid to build school buildings; that would not 
involve what was taught in the schools. 
There should be no idea that we get Federal 
aid for nothing. The Government has no 
money except what it takes away from you 
and me in taxes. The advantage of Federal 
aid is that it would be spread evenly, that it 
would be taxed away from people who maybe 
would not choose to put it into schools lo- 
cally, who might prefer cars or chewing gum 
or yachts, to schools, 

This Congress has a school construction 

bill before it. There was a good chance that 
it would be enacted and we could get started 
on it. The President recommended school 
construction legislation. It looked like a 
beginning—small compared to the program, 
but a beginning. 
But it is blocked by the determination of 
Negro Representative PowELL, of New York, to 
tack on a rider saying there shall be no segre- 
gation in such buildings. The South refuses 
to agree to any such rider. So—no bill, so 
far. Perhaps not at all. 

Meantime, in the rest of the world, they 
get on with education. In Latin America 
they are getting on with it. I asked, “Are 
they not afraid of thought control?” They 
looked at me in surprise. “But the purpose is 
to get our children educated,” they said. The 
rest was detail and they considered them- 
selves able to handle that. Education in 
many Latin American countries is free 
through college. Is the United States to let 
the world go by? Are we so stupid, so cow- 
ardly that we cannot devise a way to educate 
our children without losing freedom? Are 
we willing to become a “backward nation” be- 
cause our children are not getting the educa- 
tion necessary in this new world of science 
and machines? 


Proposed Extension of Northeast Airlines 
to Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Rightful Protest,” which ap- 
peared in the Concord Daily Monitor, 
Concord, N. H., on Friday, April 20, 1956. 
This editorial deals with the adverse de- 
cision of the CAB examiner on an appli- 
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cation of Northeast Airlines. The deci- 
sion is a blow to New England. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIGHTFUL PROTEST 


The recommendations of a Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board examiner that Northeast airlines 
be denied an extension of its lines to Florida 
is being vigorously protested by the New 
England delegation in the Congress, and by 
various other groups in New England, and 
rightfully so. 

Northeast was the pioneer airline in serv- 
ing much of New England, with connections 
to Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
But it remaing primarily a local operation, 
though CAB has permitted transcontinental 
lines to run into Boston, thus tapping the 
principal source of revenues available to 
Northeast, the Boston-New York run. 

Northeast needs a long line connection, 
and such an extension to Florida is a natural 
because much of the traffic in and out of 
Florida is from the northeast. 

Northeast began with Boston as the hub 
of its lines. Flying habits of passengers are 
such that today the real hub of its opera- 
tions is New York, from which its lines fan 
out over New England. But there is no 


. handle to the fan. Traffic originating in 


New England which is carried into New York 
feeds the transcontinental lines, but they 
in turn don't feed Northeast to the same 
extent because some of them extend into 
New England. 

Airline passengers don't like to change 
planes en route to their destinations if that 
can be avoided. Making connections is pre- 
carious and time c and people 
travel by plane because of the speed. 

Airlines need reasonably long runs to 
balance out the short hauls, which are more 
expensive operationwise. Northeast has only 
relatively short hauls, with frequent expen- 
sive stops. 

This pioneer New England airline has a 
remarkable safety record considering the 
terrain it serves, and it has developed local 
service within New England to about its 
maximum. It has used often inadequate 
airports to do so, and much of its traffic 
is obviously of the fringe type which costs 
more to serve than it yields. This has to be 
balanced by traffic which is profitable, or, 
over a of time, Northeast will be 
compelled to reduce the local service it gives 
this region. 


The Constitutionality of American Par- 
ticipation in the Proposed Organization 
for Trade Cooperation (OTC) and in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
enlightening and useful report prepared 
by the Committee on International Law, 
and approved by the executive commit- 
tee, of the Association of the Bar of the 
city of New York. 

The report follows: 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF THE CITY OF 
Yoru—Tue CONSTITUTIONALITY OF 


(OTC) AND IN THE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON 
TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT)—A REPORT BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL LAW 


STATEMENT OF FACTS e 


The General ent on Tariffs an 
Trade (GATT) is a multilateral trade agree- 
ment which was negotiated in 1947. The 
United States and 34 other countries are 
now parties. It consists of (1) tariff con- 
cessions granted by the participating coun- 
tries to one another, (2) a set of general 
trade rules, and (3) certain administrative 
provisions. 

Participation in GATT was effected by 
the President of the United States under 
the powers delegated to him by the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act of 1934. GATT 
was never presented to the Congress for its 
approval. It was originally expected that 
the trade rules and administrative provi- 
sions of GATT would be superseded by the 
provisions of an International Trade Or- 
ganization (ITO). The ITO was also to deal 
with subjects not included in GATT and 
not strictly within the field of commercial 
policy—full employment, foreign invest- 
ment, restrictive business practices, and in- 
ternational commodity agreements, ITO was 
presented to Congress for its approval. Con- 
gress took no action, however, and the ITO 
never came into existence. 

In the absence of the ITO, there was no 
organization to administer the tariff con- 
cessions and trade rules of GATT. The ad- 
ministrative articles of GATT provided for 
periodic meetings of the contracting par- 
ties, but made no provision for the admin- 
istration of the GATT between these meet- 
ings. There was no adequate machinery to 
cope with a host of continuing problems. 
Moreover, the absence of congressional ap- 

of GATT left doubt about the extent 
to which Congress considered itself bound 
by either the trade rules of GATT or its ad- 
ministrative determinations. 

On March 30, 1954, President Eisenhower, 
following the recommendations of his Special 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy (the 
Randall Commission), informed Congress 
that the administrative provisions of GATT 
would be severed from the rest of the agree- 
ment and submitted to the Congress for its 
approval. In the winter of 1954-55 GATT 
was renegotiated by the contracting parties 
to carry out this objective and also to make 
certain adjustments in the trade rules which 
experience had proved necessary, The main 
administrative provisions of GATT, supple- 
mented by new administrative machinery, 
were grouped together in an agreemnet on 
an tion for Trade Cooperation 
(OTC). 


At the last sesison of Congress a bill, H. R. 
6550, was introduced authorizing United 
States membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. In requesting its ap- 
proval, President Eisenhower stated: 

“I believe the reasons for United States 
membership in the proposed organization 
are overwhelming. * * * Such action would 
serve the enlightened self-interest of the 
United States. * Failure to assume mem- 
bership in the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration would * * * strike a severe blow at 
the development of cooperaive arrangements 
in defense of the free world.” 

Congress did not act on OTC during its 
1955 session. In his state of the Union mes- 
sage on January 5, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower repeated his appeal to Congress for 
speedy approval of American participation 
in the Organization: 

“I most earnestly request that the Con- 
gress approve our membership in the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation, which would 
assist the carrying out of the General Agree- 
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ment on Tariffs and Trade to which we have 
been a party since 1948. Our membership in 
the OTC will provide the most effective and 
expeditious means for removing discrimina- 
tions and restrictions against American ex- 
ports and in making our trade agreements 
truly reciprocal. United States membership 
in the Organization will evidence our con- 
tinuing desire to cooperate in promoting an 
expanded trade among the free nations. 
Thus the Organization, as proposed, is ad- 
mirably suited to our own interests and to 
those of like-minded nations in working for 
steady expansion of trade and closer eco- 
nomic cooperation. Being strictly an ad- 
ministrative entity, the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation cannot, of course, alter the 
control by Congress of the tariff, import, and 
customs policies of the United States.” 

At its meeting in Philadelphia in August 
1955 the American Bar Association approved 
the following resolution: 

V. Resolved, That the bill, H. R. 5550, au- 
thorizing the President to accept member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion is hereby disapproved on the grounds 
(a) that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 (Tariff Act of 1930, sec. 350) con- 
fers no such power on the President, and (b) 
that neither the President, nor Congress has 
the legal authority under the Constitution, 
to delegate the regulation of our commerce 


` with foreign nations to a foreign controlled 


group, and the committee on customs law 
is hereby authorized on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association to present these views to 
the Congress and that the president of the 
American Bar Association be authorized to 
select a representative or representatives to 
appear before the proper congressional com- 
mittees.” 

On March 26, 1956, after 2 weeks of hear- 
ings, the House Ways and Means Committee 
recommended passage of H. R. 5550. A cen- 
tral issue in the hearings was the constitu- 
tionality of United States participation in 
GATT and OTC. 

The present report is the result of a de- 
tailed study of this question. It concludes 
that there is no doubt about the constitu- 
tionality of American participation in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade or 
about the constitutionality of H. R. 5550 
authorizing American participation in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

It should be emphasized that this report 
deals only with the question of constitutional 
power. It does not attempt to pass upon the 
desirability of American participation in 
GATT and OTC on policy grounds. 

The constitutional position which emerges 
from the research upon which this report is 
based, and which is more fully elaborated in 
the following pages, may be summarized as 
follows: 

I. The President had the necessary author- 
ity to agree to United States adherence to 
and participation in GATT under the au- 
thority delegated to him in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

A. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
which authorizes the President to alter 
American tariff rates and other import re- 
strictions by making for trade agreements, 
is a constitutional delegation of congres- 
sional power. 

B. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
provides authority for United States partici- 
pation in GATT. 

1. The act authorizes the President to 
enter into multilateral as well as bilateral 
agreements. 

2. The act provides authority for the gen- 
eral trade rules in GATT as well as the in- 
dividual tariff concessions. 

3. The act provides authority for the ad- 
ministrative provisions in GATT. 

II. Congress may constitutionally author- 
ize United States participation in OTC by 
H. R. 5550. 

A. American participation in OTC would 
violate no provision of the Constitution. 
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1. Neither GATT nor the OTC agreement, 
gives to international bodies or foreign na- 
tions any of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress “to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations” or any other power of Congress. 

2. The powers given OTC and the contract- 
ing parties of GATT have ample precedent 
in international organizations already en- 
tered into by the United States and are less 
extensive than many of the powers possessed 
by some of these organizations. 

B. There is ample precedent for congres- 
sional authorization of United States partici- 
pation in an international organization by 
majority vote of both Houses, 


ARGUMENT 
Point I 


The President Had the Necessary Authority 
To Agree to United States Adherence to 
Any Participation in GATT Under the 
Authority Delegated to Him in the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act 


H. R. 5550 is a bill authorizing American 
participation in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. While it makes reference to 
GATT, it contains no language purporting to 
authorize United States participation there- 
in. It might be thought, therefore, that 
constitutional questions about H. R. 5550 
could be completely resolved by considera- 
tion of the OTC agreement alone. While this 
may be technically correct, a thorough study 
of the constitutional problem must be wider 
in scope, The primary function of OTC is 
to administer GATT. It would make no 
sense for Congress to authorize American 
participation in OTC if GATT itself were not 
a valid international obligation of the United 
States. An inquiry into the constitutional- 
ity of present American adherence to GATT 
is, therefore, a prerequisite to considering the 
constitutional authority of Congress to ap- 
prove OTC. 

American adherence to and participation 
in GATT was effected by the Executive De- 
partment of the United States Government 
without specific congressional approval. 
This has been described by some critics as an 
unconstitutional usurpation of congressional 
power, They point to the fact that the Con- 
stitution gives to Congress the power “To lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises” (including tariffs) and “To regulate 
commerce with foreign nations.“ In reply to 
charges of unconstitutionality the executive 
department maintains that Congress, in the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
made a delegation to the executive of its 
power to make tariffs and to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and that this 
delegation provided ample authority for the 
executive to undertake American participa- 
tion in GATT, 

A. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
is a constitutional delegation of congres- 
sional power: The first question to be decided 
is whether the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is a constitutional delegation of con- 
gressional power. No court has yet had an 
opportunity to pass directly upon this ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, the constitutionality of 
the act rests on a solid foundation of judi- 
cial authority. 

It is well established that Congress may 
delegate its constitutional powers to the Ex- 
ecutive when it lays down an “intelligible 
principle” to guide the Executive in the exer- 
cise of such powers. In the domestic field, 
Congress has made numerous delegations to 
administrative agencies of its power to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce. The courts have 
upheld the constitutionality of such delega- 
tions even where the administrative agencies 
were left free to operate within principles as 
broad and indefinite as “public interest” and 
“public convenience, interest, or necessity.” 

In the tariff and foreign trade field, two 
leading cases establish the constitutional 
validity of delegations of congressional pow- 
er. In Field v. Clark, the Supreme Court up- 
held a section of the Tariff Act of 1890 which 
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Quthorized the President to suspend the 
duty-free status of certain foreign products 
Whenever he found that the countries ex- 
Porting those products maintained “recipro- 
cally unequal and unreasonable” duties on 

can products. In Hampton & Com- 
Pany v. United States, the Supreme Court 
upheld a section of the Tariff Act of 1922 
Which authorized the President to vary 
American tariff rates in order to “equalize 
the differences in the costs of production” of 
domestic and foreign articles. In both these 
Cases the quoted statutory provisions were 
held to set standards definite enough to con- 
stitute a valid delegation of congressional 
Power, 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act au- 
thorizes the President to enter into “foreign 
trade agreements with foreign governments” 
and to proclaim modifications of existing 
United States tariffs and other import re- 
Strictions in accordance with those agree- 
ments. In exercising his authority under 
this legislation, the President must find— 

(1) that “existing duties or other import 
restrictions of the United States or any for- 
eign country are unduly burdening and re- 
Stricting the foreign trade of the United 
States” and 

(2) that the exercise of his authority will 
Promote the purpose of the legislation. i. €.. 
that of “expanding foreign markets for the 
Products of the United States.” 

The principle laid down here is certainly 
No less intelligible than the principles up- 
held in the Field and Hampton decisions. 
As Senator Grorce declared during the orig- 
inal congressional debates on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act: “No fair-minded per- 
Son can say that the principle of bargaining 
to open the lanes of distribution and mar- 
kets of consumption by the Chief Executive 
in aid of the domestic producer is not as 
intelligible and practicable a principle within 
the rule announced in the Hampton case as 
that of equalizing the costs of production 
the world over as compared with prevailing 
costs in the United States.” 

The constitutionality of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act becomes particularly 
Clear when attention is focused on the area 
ot the governmental activity that is here 
involved. We have already noted that the 
Courts have upheld extremely broad delega- 
tions by Congress of its constitutional power 
in the domestic field. They have been even 
More willing to sanction such delegations 
When the legislative powers overlapped—as 
they do h executive powers in 
the field of foreign affairs. As the Supreme 
Court declared in United States v. Curtiss- 
Wright Export Corporation: 

“It is important to bear in mind that we 
are here dealing not alone with an authority 
vested in the President by an exertion of 
legislative power, but with such an authority 
Plus the very delicate, plenary, and exclu- 
Sive power of the President as the sole organ 
of the Federal Government in the field of 
international relations—a power which does 
not require as a basis for its existence an 
Act of Congress, but which, of course, like 
every other governmental power, must be ex- 
ercised in subordination to the applicable 
Provisions of the Constitution. It is quite 
apparent that if, in the maintenance of our 
international relations, embarrassment— 
Perhaps serious embarrassment—is to be 
Avoided and success for our aims achieved, 
congressional legislation which is to be made 
effective through negotiation and inquiry 
within the international field must often ac- 
cord to the President a degree of discretion 
and freedom from statutory restriction which 
would not be admissible were domestic af- 
fairs alone involved.” 

The constitutionality of the delegation of 
Congressional power contained in the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act was fully and 
Carefully considered by the Congress itself 
When the act was first enacted. The House 
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Ways and Means Committee gave “particular 
attention to questions of constitutionality 


presented by the proposed bill.” It concluded 


that “the proposed bill goes no further than 
many previous enactments of the Congress; 
in fact, it follows a current of legislation 
enacted from the earliest days of our his- 
tory.” The same committee in later years 
supported not only a renewal but a broad- 
ening of the delegated powers and reaf- 
firmed its conclusion that “the Trade 
Agreements Act involves no improper dele- 
gation of legislative power." Representa- 
tive Fred Vinson, later Chief Justice of the 
United States, was particularly vehement in 
asserting that the constitutionality of the 
act was beyond question: 

“For the life of me, I cannot understand 
how this defense would be set up at this 
time. * * * The matter is really not de- 
batable. The placing of this discretion in 
the Chief Executive of the United States is 
not an unconstitutional delegation of 
power.” 

As a concluding point, it should be noted 
that Congress has extended the authority 
delegated to the President by the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act 10 times since the 
act was first passed in 1934. There could 
scarcely be more impressive evidence that 
Congress regards the act as a constitutional 
delegation of its own power. 

B. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
provides authority for United States partici- 
pation in GATT. The case against the con- 
stitutionality of American participation in 
GATT is not based solely on the charge that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is un- 
constitutional. It rests also on the alterna- 
tive charge that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, even if constitutional, does not 
provide authority for American participation 
in GATT. Three arguments have been ad- 
vanced to support this latter assertion: 

1. The act authorizes the President to make 
bilateral trade agreements, but not a multi- 
lateral trade agreement like GATT; 

2. The act authorizes the President to 
make agreements embodying tariff conces- 
sions but not embodying the general trade 
rules in GATT; and 

3. The act does not authorize the Presi- 
dent to make agreements the ad- 
ministrative provisions contained in GATT. 

Each of these arguments must be exam- 
ined in turn. 

1. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
authorizes the President to conclude multi- 
lateral as well as bilateral agreements. The 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act authorizes 
the President to enter into “foreign trade 
agreements” with other governments for the 
purpose of “expanding foreign markets for 
the products of the United States.” Spe- 
cial note should be made of the phrase for- 
eign trade agreements.” The legislation does 
not specify bilateral agreements only, There 
is no evidence in the legislative history of 
the act to indicate that the Congress wished 
to confine the executive in this way. It 
must be considered, therefore, that the Con- 
gress wished to leave the executive free to 
conclude either bilateral or multilateral 
agreements, whichever would best promote 
in the given circumstances, the purposes for 
which the act was 

That the purposes of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act would be promoted by mul- 
tilateral rather than bilateral agreements 
was clearly demonstrated in the first decade 
of the act’s history. In that period the 
President exercised his authority by nego- 
tiating bilateral agreements with 29 coun- 
tries. Under these agreements the United 
States made reductions in its tariffs in re- 
turn for reductions in the tariffs of its vari- 
ous trading partners. The agreements also 
provided limitations on the use of trade re- 
strictions other than tariffs (such as quan- 
titative restrictions and internal taxes) 
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which might be used to nullify the effect 
of the tariff reductions. 

This system of bilateral trade agreements 
Tevealed serious limitations. The agree- 
ments naturally provided for unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment—a principle 
of commercial policy adopted by the United 
States and most other countries as a neces- 
sary basis for nondiscriminatory and friendly 
trade relations. This provision meant that 
the concessions made by the parties to each 
agreement were granted generally to the 
trade of other countries. In the system of 
bilateral agreements, the most-favored-na- 
tion clause produced a certain amount of 
dificulty. Parties to a particular bilateral 
agreement were inhibited in granting tariff 
concessions to one another by the fear that 
countries not parties to the agreement would 
obtain benefits from those concessions with- 
out giving any concessions of their own in 
return. Parties to a bilateral agreement were 
also reluctant to agree to general trade obli- 
gations in the absence of assurance that 
other countries would assume the same obli- 
gations themselves. 

Accordingly, in planning for international 
trade cooperation after the Second World 
War, it was decided to abandon the bilateral 
method of tariff bargaining in favor of a 
multilateral approach. Under the new sys- 
tem the world’s trading nations would all 
meet simultaneously to conclude their vari- 
ous sets of tariff bargains. They would thus 
be able to make substantial concessions with 
the assurance of knowing just what would be 
the sum total of concessions afforded by all 
the other nations in return. They would also 
be able to agree upon a common set of trade 
rules to protect and supplement those tariff 
concessions. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade was nothing more than the name for 
the agreement which embodied this new ap- 
proach. Considering both the unqualified 
authorization of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act to make foreign trade agree- 
ments” and the proven shortcomings of the 
bilateral approach as a means Of achieving 
the act's objective, it is only reasonable to 
conclude that the authorization included the 
making of a multilateral agreement, 

2. The al Trade Agreements Act 
provides authority for GATT's general trade 
rules. GATT contains a number of general 
trade rules as well as individual tarif con- 
cessions. These rules cover such subjects 
as unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, internal taxation, customs administra- 
tion, and quantitative restrictions. There 
can be no doubt but that the President had 
the authority to conclude a trade agreement 
embodying such rules. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act providés the general author- 
ization to the Executive to enter into for- 
eign trade agreements for the purpose of ex- 
panding foreign markets for the products 
of the United States. The purpose of the 
act could not be achieved unless the Presi- 
dent were empowered to deal in his negotia- 
tions with the whole range of restrictions 
which effectively impede American exports. 
This factor was specifically r in 
the act when it authorized the President 
to proclaim modifications of other import re- 
strictions as well as tariffs, 


On numerous occasions before the passage 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 
1934 the President—in some cases even with- 
out congressional authority to make agree- 
ments on tariff matters—entered inte trade 
agreements embodying general rules of trade 
policy. 

The Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives took special notice 
of these agreements when it reported in 1934 
on the bill which became the original Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The com- 
mittee referred to these agreements as 
precedents for the validity of the agree- 
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ments about to be authorized by the Trade 
Agreements Act, and clearly indicated that 
it considered general trade rules a proper 
part of the trade agreements to be entered 
into under the legislation. 

During hearings before this committee 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull made a point 
of asking for the delegation of “full authority, 
otherwise, in respect of the things that are 
declared in purpose and effect and intended 
as a substitute for the ordinary name and 
function of tariffs, we would not get any- 
where.” After hearing testimony such as 
this, the committee emphasized that author- 
ity was being given the President to pro- 
claim changes in other import restrictions 
as well as tariffs and that this authority 
was “designed to cover the various types of 
measures for the retardation of trade with 
which the President will be expected to deal 
in his negotiations with other countries.” 

Following this clear declaration of con- 
gressional intent general trade rules were 
incorporated in bilateral agreements con- 
cluded by the President under the authority 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. In 
renewals of the act committees of Congress 
referred with approval, to the inclusion of 
such trade rules.” 

3. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
authorizes the administrative provisions of 
GATT: We have now seen that the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act provided author- 
ity for the President to participate in a mul- 
tilateral tariff agreement and also to adhere 
to GAT T's general rules of trade policy. The 
only other provisions in GATT (except for 
the statement of objectives) are those of an 
administrative character. Some critics have 
suggested that by participation in an inter- 
national agreement containing these provi- 
sions the Executive has made an unconsti- 
tutional delegation to an international body 
of the power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations.” Since Con- 
gress delegated to the Executive the power 
to enter into foreign trade agreements and 
to proclaim changes in tariffs and other im- 

restrictions, the question is really 
whether the Executive has redelegated to 
GATT any powers of Congress, and, if 80, 
whether such redelegation was constitution- 
ally proper. 

It is difficult to see how the administra- 
tive provisions of GATT involve any redele- 
gation by the Executive of congressional 
power. The Constitution gives to Congress 
the power “to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations.” The contracting parties to 
GATT, operating under the administrative 
provisions, cannot impinge upon this power. 
They have no authorty to make commercial 
policy for the United States. They cannot 
change a single American tariff rate, nor any 
other American law relating to the import 
or export of goods. 

With the exceptions to be discussed below, 
the administrative provisions of GATT are 
-purely mechanical arrangements defining 
the obligations of the agreement and the 
rights of the contracting parties inter se. 
These have not been the object of serious 
challenge. 

The charge that the administrative pro- 
visions of GATT delegate to the contracting 
parties the power of Congress “To regulate 
commerce with foreign nations” is probably 
inspired by certain powers of interpretation 
and waiver given the contracting parties in 
cae administrative articles not yet dealt 

These articles (with a summary of their 
5 important provisions) are the follow- 

Article XX—Nullification or impairment. 

This article authorizes the contracting 
parties as a group to investigate controversies 
between particular contracting parties and 
to make recommendations and rulings there- 
on. It empowers them, in serious circum- 
stances, to authorize one contracting party 
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to withdraw concessions from another con- 
tracting party or parties to the extent that 
the group deems appropriate, The contract- 
ing party from which concessions are with- 
drawn is free to withdraw entirely from the 
agreement upon 60 days’ notice in writing. 

(These provisions are transferred by the 
revision of GATT to the OTC agreement.) 

Article XXV—Joint action by the contract- 
ing parties. 

This article provides for meetings of the 
contracting parties and lays down procedures 
for such meetings. It also provides that in 
exceptional circumstances the contracting 
parties can grant one another waivers of 
their GATT obligations by two-thirds vote. 

(These provisions are transferred by the 
revision of GATT to the OTC agreement.) 

It will be seen that the above articles give 
to the contracting parties as a group cer- 
tain powers to interpret GATT and to au- 
thorize particular contracting parties to 
withdraw from their obligations. In the 
1954-55 revision, the powers of interpreta- 
tion and waiver were removed from these 
articles and transferred to the OTC agree- 
ment. In their amended form, the arti- 
cles are simply the same kind of mechanical 
arrangements as the other administrative 
provisions of GATT discussed earlier and are 
not open to serious question. Whether 
Congress can constitutionally approve 
American participation in the OTC which 
has now been given these powers of inter- 
pretation and waiver has still, of course, to 
be decided. 

Consideration of the constitutional impli- 
cations of these powers of interpretation 
and waiver might therefore be entirely de- 
ferred until discussion of the OTC itself. 
Two reasons, however, militate against such 
a procedure. First, the President agreed to 
United States adherence to and participa- 
tion in a GATT which, in its original form, 
contained these provisions of Interpretation 
and waiver. It could be conceivably argued 
that, if the inclusion of these provisions 
violated some constitutional provision, 
American participation in GATT as a whole 
was invalid. Second, until OTC is approved 
by the United States Congress, the contract- 
ing parties to GATT will continue to exer- 
cise the powers of interpretation and waiver. 
For these reasons it is appropriate to consid- 
er what authority the executive has to par- 
ticipate in an executive agreement contain- 
ing such provisions, 

The attack on the legality of the provisions 
for interpretation and waiver appears to take 
the following lines. With respect to inter- 
pretation, it is contended that the contract- 
ing parties, by majority vote, can interpret 
the obligations of the United States under 
the agreement and thus, in effect, deprive 
the Congress of its constitutional power to 
make American trade policy. With respect 
to waiver, it is contended that the contract- 
ing parties, by their power to pass upon 
American requests to be released from GATT 
obligations, and by their power to release 
other countries from the obligations which 
those countries have undertaken vis-a-vis 
the United States, can usurp the constitu- 
tional power of Congress “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations.” 


All these contentions are devoid of merit. 


The power of the contracting parties to in- 


terpret the obligations of the United States 


and other countries under the agreement 
impinges upon no power of Congress. The 
contracting parties have no power under 
the agreement to increase the obligations 
of the United States. They canont force 
the United States to alter a single tariff 
rate or other item of legislation. In short, 
they cannot force the United States to act 
in accord with their interpretations. At 
most they can, in extreme cases, when the 
United States refuses to accept their in- 
terpretation of its obligations, authorize 
other countries to withdraw concessions 
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from the United States. Whether this in- 
volves some unconsitutional usurpation of 
congressional power will be presently dis- 
cussed. But it is clear that the act of inter- 
preting does not itself involve the exercise 
of congressional power. 

We are brought, therefore, to the charge 
that the power of the contracting parties 
to authorize other countries to withdraw 
concessions granted to the United States 
involves an exercise of the constitutional 
power of Congress “To regulate commerce 
with foreign nations.” This charge involves 
an obvious fallacy. The power to regulate 
commerce between the United States and 
foreign countries by tariffs and other re- 
strictions imposed by such foreign countries 
on imports to and exports from their own 
territories is a power which exists in those 
countries alone, It is not a power of the 
American Congress, The Constitution of the 
United States cannot and does not vest in 
Congress such authority. To hold other- 
wise would be to assert that the American 
Congress can legislate for the entire world. 
One cannot attribute such absurdity to the 
framers. of our Constitution. The axiom 
that the powers of Congress do not include 
the making of legislation for other countries 
has been repeatedly recognized by our 
courts. It follows that the power of the 
contracting parties to authorize waiver of 
the obligations of other countries vis-a-vis 
the United States involves no delegation of 
congressional power. 

The same is true of the power of the con- 
tracting parties to grant waivers to the 
United States. We have already seen that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was a 
constitutional delegation to the President of 
the power to make foreign trade agreements. 
By such foreign trade agreements the United 
States, as in all international agreements. 
voluntarily assumes the obligations to do or 
not to do certain things in return for cor- 
responding obligations assumed by other 
countries. The power of the contracting 
parties to relieve the United States from its 
obligations gives the United States more 
rather than less freedom than it would 
otherwise have. Without GATT’s admin- 
istrative provisions the United States would 
be inflexibly bound by the obligations it had 
contracted. With them, it has an oppor- 
tunity of escape. This opportunity of escape 
obviously involves no usurpation of congres- 
sional power “to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations.” 

In short, therefore, the administrative pro- 
visions of GATT for interpretation and 
waiver involve no power of the American 
Congress and, therefore, no redelegation of 
such power by the President. They involve 
rather a systematization by mutual agree- 
ment of a power over commerce between the 
United States and foreign nations which is 
not a power of the American Congress or of 
any branch of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Once the charge of redelegation“ is re- 
jected, there can be little doubt about the 
President's authority to negotiate the ad- 
ministrative provisions of GATT. The Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act gaye the 
President authority to make “foreign trade 
agreements.” As we have seen, this included 
the authority to make multilateral agree- 
ments containing not simply tariff concés- 
sions but general trade rules as well. It must 
also have included the authority to nego- 
tiate the administrative provisions necessary 
to accomplish the act's objectives. No for- 
eign trade agreement—certainly not a multi- 
lateral agreement embodying general trade 
rules—could operate effectively without some 
mechanism for interpretation and for adap- 
tation of the general rules to changing situa- 
tions. It is doubtful whether any country, 
including the United States, would commit 
itself to obey a set of trade rules unless some 
provision were made for release in special cir- 
cumstances, To put it in another way, tne 
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administrative provisions of GATT at which 
Criticism is directed are precisely those which 
Permit the United States Congress to free 
itself from the tariff and trade commitments 
Which it has previously authorized the Presi- 
dent to make. 

The inclusion of administrative provisions 

trade agreements made by the President 
Without specific congressional approval is 
no new development. It has ample precedent 
American history. An early example of 
A trade agreement containing such provi- 
ons is the executive agreement with France 
Which Elihu Root signed on behalf of the 
United States on January 28, 1908. Article 
of this ent provided that com- 
Plaints as to the application of customs reg- 
ulations should be considered by two com- 
Missions of experts to be appointed by the 
vernments of the United States and 
ce, The Commissions were to confer 
and report to their respective Governments 
With a view to modifying the objectionable 
regulations. Article I of the same agreement 
Bave to the President of the French Re- 
Public the right to withdraw certain con- 
Cessions “whenever additional duties beyond 
those now existing and which may be deemed 
by him unjust to the commerce of France 
be imposed by the United States on 
Products of France.” 

In recent years, bilateral agreements ne- 
Botiated under the Reci Trade Agree- 
Ments Act of 1934 have included adminis- 
trative provisions similar to those included 
in GATT. The agreement with Mexico, for 
example, contained an escape clause author- 

the withdrawal or modification of con- 
Cessions under specified circumstances. The 
Clause provided that, before concessions could 
be withdrawn or modified, the country In- 
ing to act had to afford the other gov- 
ernment an opportunity of consultation with 
Tespect to the proposed action; if agreement 
Could not be reached, the entire trade agree- 
Ment could be terminated on short notice. 
Clause placed no imitation on the ex- 
tent of the modifications which the parties 
Might make in tariff concessions and other 
Obligations during their consultation in 
Order to avoid termination of the agree- 
ment. This provision of the Trade Agree- 
Ment with Mexico was accepted by implica- 
on by the House Ways and Means Com- 
f es in 1945 when it approved a statement 
administration witnesses that like pro- 
Visions would be included in future trade 
eements. 

It must be noted, of course, that the ad- 
Ministrative provisions of GATT are embod- 
led in a multilateral, not a bilateral, trade 

Agreement. This fact appears to be regarded 
as significant by some critics. They argue 
that, whatever the validity of the adminis- 
tive provisions in bilateral agreements 
May be, such provisions are inadmissible in 
a multilateral agreement where the United 
States has only 1 vote in 35. They regard 
the latter arrangement as a dilution of 
can sovi ty significantly greater 
than that involved in a bilateral system. 
rdingly, they describe it as an uncon- 
Stitutional redelegation of congressional 
r, 


This argument rests on a fundamental 
Inisunderstanding of the operation both of 
lateral agreements and of GATT itself. 
In a bilateral trade agreement, occasions may 
arise when one party undertakes a measure 
Which the other party considers to have vio- 
the agreement. Under customary in- 
ternational law, the complaning party, if it 
8 a valid grievance which cannot be re- 
pred by negotiation with the first party, 
as the right to retaliate, If the first party 
Concedes that its action would violate the 
agreement, it must, if it wishes to avoid 
Possible retaliation, secure a waiver from the 
Other party of the other party's rights under 
e agreement. 
Under GATT, on the other hand, the de- 
Cision as to whether an American action does 
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or does not violate treaty obligations is not 
made unilaterally by the one other nation 
directly affected; it is made by a majority 
vote of the contracting parties, many of 
them disinterested in the controversy. In 
the event that the United States is found 
to have violated its obligations, the measures 
of retaliation by the complaining country 
do not lie within its discretion alone; they 
are determined in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the contracting parties as a 
group. Finally, if the United States asks a 
waiver for a legislative measure clearly in 
conflict with its obligations, it does not have 
to gain approval (as it does under the bi- 
lateral system) from each country adversely 
affected, but only from two-thirds of the 
contracting parties. Thus the administra- 
tive provisions of GATT involve less restric- 
tion of United States freedom than the ad- 
ministrative provisions of bilateral agree- 
ments whose constitutional validity has long 
been accepted. 

The legal objection to the inclusion of ad- 
ministrative provisions in a multilateral 
trade agreement is mainly inspired by fears 
about the political implications of such an 
arrangement, It is claimed that the United 
States has less bargaining power as 1 nation 
among 35 than in negotiating with individ- 
ual trading partners. The experience with 
GATT and with bilateral agreements has 
demonstrated the unsoundness of this claim. 
The influence of the United States on deci- 
sions of the Contracting Parties has not 
simply been that of a nation having 1 vote 
in 35; it has fully reflected the position of 
the United States as the world’s foremost 
economic power. Striking evidence of this 
fact was the broad waiver which the United 
States received from the Contracting Parties 
to employ quantitative restrictions, other- 
wise prohibited by GATT, on agricultural 
imports, Unfortunate indeed would have 
been the prospect of confronting the United 
States had this country been forced to secure 
the waiver in bilateral negotiations with 34 
different trading partners. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that the 
administrative provisions of GATT involve 
no surrender of American bargaining power 
and no dilution of American sovereignty. 
Clearly they involve no improper redelega- 
tion of congressional power. 

Point I 


Congress May Constitutionally Authorize 
American Participation in OTC by H. R. 
5550 
We have reached the conclusion that the 

President had authority to agree to United 

States participation in GATT under the 

powers delegated to him in the Reciprocal 

Trade Agreements Act of 1934. For reasons 

of policy, however, the administration has 

removed the main administrative provisions 
from GATT and placed them, strengthened 
by new administrative machinery, in an 

Agreement for an Organization for Trade 

Cooperation. Congressional authorization 

for OTC is now sought in the form of ma- 

jority action by both Houses of Congress. 

There can be little doubt about the consti- 

tutional power of the Congress to authorize 

United States participation in OTC and todo 

so in this way. ‘ 

A. Congress has the constitutional power 
to authorize American participation in OTC. 
The purpose of OTC is to provide permanent 
arrangements for the administration of 
GATT. The tion would exercise the 
functions formerly exercised jointly by the 
contracting parties in their periodic meet- 
ings. It would also be empowered to sponsor 
international trade negotiations and serve 
as an intergovernmental forum for the dis- 
cussion and study of other questions relating 
to international trade. 

The OTC would have an assembly, consist- 
ing of all the states which are parties to 
GATT, and a 17-member executive commit 
tee, to which the assembly would delegate 
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powers to handle questions arising between 
sessions of the assembly. Under the criteria 
for election to the executive committee, the 
United States would be assured of a perma- 
nent seat. 

The OTC Agreement specifically provides 
that the Organization shall have no author- 
ity to amend the provisions of GATT or im- 
pose on any member any obligation which 
that member has not specifically agreed to 
undertake. 

Two articles of OTC contain, in virtually 
identical form, the powers to interpret GATT 
and to authorize releases from its obligations 
which were formerly contained in the two 
main administrative articles of GATT. Arti- 
cle 13 empowers the assembly, in exceptional 
circumstances, to waive by two-thirds vote an 
obligation imposed upon a contracting party 
by GATT. Article 14 authorizes the Organi- 
zation to investigate and rule on complaints 
and in serious cases to authorize a contract- 
ing party to suspend the application to any 
other contracting party or parties of con- 
cessions under GATT. The contracting 
party from whom concessions are thus with- 
drawn is free to withdraw from the Organiza- 
tion after 60 days’ notice in writing. 

Can the United States Congress authorize 
American participation in an organization 
which has such powers? 

We concluded in our discussion of GATT 
itself that the provisions for interpretation 
and waiver involved no exercise of congres- 
sional power. The same conclusion applies 
to these provisions now that they have been 
transferred to OTC. There is, therefore, no 
basis for the charge that by approving OTC 
the Congress would be surrendering its con- 
stitutional power “To regulate commerce 
with foreign nations.” 

The constitutionality of OTC is also sup- 
ported by reference to historical precedents, 
Congress has approved American participa- 
tion in a number of international organiza- 
tions having powers identical with or simi- 
lar to the above-mentioned powers of OTC, 

With respect to the power of interpreta- 
tion, there can hardly be serious question. 
On numerous. occasi back to the 
Jay Treaty of 1794—the Congress of the 
United States, either by two-thirds vote of 
the Senate or by majority vote of both 
Houses, has approved agreements contain- 
ing provisions for interpretation of United 
States obligations by an international body. 
The Senate alone has approved treaties pro- 
viding for 26 different arbitral tribunals. 

As the result of congressional action, the 
United States now participates in organiza- 
tions like the International Labor Organ- 
ization, whose constitution provides for sub- 
mission of disputes to the International 
Court of Justice, and adheres to international 
agreements like the narcotics conventions, 
which provide for the determination of cer- 
tain questions by technical bodies. 

The United States has accepted the so- 
called optional clause, article 36 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice, under which this country is obliged 
to accept the jurisdiction of the Court in 
certain broad categories of cases (including 
disputes as to the interpretation of treaties) 
in relation to any other state accepting the 
same obligations. It is true, of course, that 
this acceptance has been qualified by a res- 
ervation that the United States will not 
recognize the jurisdiction of the Court as to 
any matter considered by the United States 
to be within its domestic jurisdiction. 

Virtually every international organization 
to which the United States belongs has 
power to interpret the obligations of the 
parties. Examples are the International Civil 
Aviation Convention, the Articles of Agree- . 
ment of the International Monetary Fund, 
and the United Nations Charter itself. 

There remain to be considered only the 
provisions empowering OTC to relleve mem- 
bers of their obligations in certain circum- 
stances. There is ample precedent for such 
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provisions, Several examples can be found 
in the Articles of Agreement of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Article VIII pro- 
vides that “no member shall, without the 
approval of the fund, impose restrictions on 
the making of payments and transfers for 
current international transactions.” Under 
this article the fund can, by giving the nec- 
essary approval, release a member from its 
obligation. The fund can release members 
from the same obligation under article VII, 
the so-called scarce-currency clause. This 
clause gives the executive directors of the 
fund the power to determine that the dol- 
lar is a scarce currency and to authorize 
the members of the fund to impose dis- 
criminatory restrictions against American 


The International Wheat Agreement also 
contains provisions authorizing the release of 
es from their obligations. It empowers 
the International Wheat Council to relieve a 
party of its obligation to import or export a 
previously agreed quantity of wheat if it 
finds that fulfillment of the obligation would 
endanger the party’s balance of payments or 
monetary reserves, in the case of an import- 
ing country, or is prevented by a short crop, 
in the case of an exporting country. 

It should be clear from this discussion that 
the OTC provisions for waiver of obligations 
have close parallels in other international 
agreements. Indeed, history provides prece- 
dents of an even more striking kind. The 
United States Congress has approved Ameri- 
can participation in international organiza- 
tions having powers (specifically denied to 
OTC) to increase the international obliga- 
tions of the United States. 

The Inter-American Coffee Agreement of 
1940 created an Inter-American Coffee Board 
and gave it “authority to increase or decrease 
the quotas for the United States market in 
order to adjust supplies to estimated require- 
ments.” The delegate of the United States 
on this Board cast only 12 of the 36 votes al- 
lotted to the delegates of all participating 
countries. In general, the decisions of the 
Board were to be taken by a simple majority 
of the votes. An emergency increase in the 
United States quota, however, could be au- 
thorized by a one-third vote. While such 
considerable restraints on America’s freedom 
to set its own trade policy engendered many 
misgivings during the Senate debates, they 
produced not a single objection on consti- 
tutional grounds. 

Other international agreements to which 
the United States is presently a party also 
give to international organizations the power 
to increase American obligations. The In- 
ternational Monetary Fund in certain cir- 
cumstances can require a country to sell its 
currency to the fund for gold, or to buy its 
currency from the fund with gold or other 
currencies. The International Wheat Coun- 
cil can require parties to the International 
Wheat Agreement, in certain circumstances, 
to ‘undertake exportations of wheat specified 
by it. The 1953 Opium Protocol empowers 
the Central Opium Board to impose upon 
countries an embargo on the import or ex- 
port of opium. The United States Senate 
voted approval of this protocol without a 
dissenting vote, despite the fact that (unlike 
the OTC agreement) it involves a delegation 
of the constitutional power of Congress “to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations.” 

In view of the fact that Congress has ap- 
proved American participation in an inter- 
national -organizations with such powers as 
these, it can hardly be maintained that it 
has not the power to authorize in OTC. 

B. Congress may authorize American par- 
ticipation in OTC by majority vote of both 
Houses: The Congress has approved partici- 
pation in a number of international organi- 
gations by majority action of both Houses. 
Among them are the International Labor 
Organization, the International Monetary 
Fund and Bank, the World Health Organiza- 
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tion, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 

and the United Nations Educational, Scien- 

tific, and Cultural Organization. It is well 

settled that the United States Congress can 

approve United States entry into interna- 

tional organizations in this way. 
CONCLUSION 


The argument set out in this report leads 
to the following conclusions: 

1. The President had the necessary au- 
thority to agree to United States adherence 
to and participation in GATT under the 
authority delegated to him in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

2. There is no constitutional impediment 
to congressional enactment of H. R. 5550, au- 
thorizing United States membership and 
participation in OTC. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Committee on International Law: John V. 
Duncan, chairman; Amory H. Bradford; 
Florence Brush; Thorold J. Deyrup; Francis 
X. Downey; Thomas K. Finletter; Ernest A. 
Gross; E. Douglas Hamilton; Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock; James N. Hyde; Dennis C. Ma- 
honey; Cyril C. Means, Jr.; Stanley F. Reed, 
Jr.; Hayden N. Smith; John R. Stevenson; 
Edward Everett Watts, Jr.; Richard N. Gard- 
ner, consultant. 
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Proposed North-South Student Exchange 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
hind the great present constitutional and 
legal process of spelling out the rights 
of every American to be free from legal 
segregation or other discrimination be- 
cause of the color of his skin, there lies 
the most challenging problem of human 
relations to confront our Nation. The 
legal equality which is now being nailed 
down in case after case is important, and 
its unqualified recognition is almost a 
century overdue. However, these consti- 
tutional rights of our minorities of col- 
ored skin will not become truly meaning- 
ful and effective until they are recog- 
nized and understood by the majority in 
all our communities. 

This struggle for equality and for true 
democracy will be fought out in the 
minds of the coming generation of Amer- 
icans, the children who are now spend- 
ing their formative years in the schools 
over which the central battle wages. In 
an editorial in the Oregon Statesman of 
March 21, 1956, Mrs. Marguerite Wright 
has made a new proposal for one step 
which might be taken to improve the 
mutual understanding and the lines of 
communication between our Northern 
and Southern communities, before the 
present bitterness of some members of 
the older generation causes a serious 
rift between them. Mrs. Wright takes 
her suggestion from the success of the 
student and teacher exchange programs 
which have established a slender but 
important bridge between our country 
and many foreign countries. She pro- 
poses an exchange program for white 
high school students between communi- 
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ties of the South and the Northern and 
Western States, Such a program would 
give northern and western students * 
year’s experience with the life, the cul- 
ture, and the problems of the South, and 
it would give southern teenagers a year’s 
experience in communities in which they 
can see that Americans of different racial 
backgrounds can in fact live together, 
without discriminatory laws for racial 
segregation and discrimination, the loss 
of which so many adults in the South 
now fear so much. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial from the Ore- 
gon Statesman, entitled “North-South 
Exchange Students,” printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


NORTH-SOUTH EXCHANGE STUDENTS 


One of the most universally acclaimed 
postwar programs to acquaint the world with 
the American way of life—with democracy 
in action day after ordinary day on Main- 
street, U. S. A—has been the exchange of 
students and teachers between the United 
States and foreign countries, It has enabled 
young people and those who influence future 
leaders of each nation to broaden their view- 
points, gain perspective and understand- 
ing, and perhaps to modify somewhat the 
provincial attitude that “our way in the only 
way.” 

This writer proposes that a similarly well- 
planned and purposeful exchange program 
between northern United States high schools 
and colleges, where children of many races 
and national backgrounds attend school to- 
gether without undue friction, and schools 
of the south where integration is feared and 
fought so desperately. 

Both sections of the country would gain 
by a better recognition of each other's atti- 
tude. Enlightened southerners agree that 
change must come to the South, that even- 
tual granting of equal civil rights to negroes 
is inevitable, but they urge a very gradual 
process of reeducation on grounds that the 
South is not yet ready for any drastic change. 
They warn that attempts to hasten progress 
or enforce race tolerance will only make 
matters worse and will be fought vigorously 
by such terrorist tactics as the revival of 
the Klan-like White Citizens Councils. 

Since the south’s feeling about negroes 
seems to be a sort of regional miasma that 
infects those born and brought up there, one 
way to dissipate the disease might be to bring 
into the south more individuals who have 
become immune to extreme racist emotions 
through exposure to non-Caucasians in & 
healthier atmosphere of tolerance, and bring- 
ing to the north a realization that the prob- 
lem can't all be settled overnight. The stu- 
dent exchange would be a low-pressure 
method as contrasted to the high- pressure 
promotions of the NAACP, for instance, and 
it is hard to see how the south could object 

Most of the south’s own proposals for A 
solution to their problem are either projected 
so far into the future as to be delusive or 
are clearly impractical, such as the Alabama 
senate’s resolution calling for Federal funds 
to resettle southern negroes in the north and 
west “where they are wanted and can be 
assimilated.” 

Such schemes miss the crux of the prob- 
lem; it is not the Negro, it is the white man’s 
attitude, It is the now-dominant white man 
who is deciding the fate of the Negro in the 
United States; it is the southern whites 
whose minds must be won over to demo- 
eratie concepts; and it is the northern whites 
who largely live and work peacefully with 
colored neighbors on an equal basis who can 
best show—with humility, not self-right- 
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*ousness—that “it can be done.” That is 

Why the exchange students, of course, would 
have to be white. 

ls unfortunate thing about this proposal 
that it wasn't implemented long ago. 


Bipartisanship of Slums 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr, RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I heard our 
distinguished colleague the gentlewoman 
from Ohio, Hon. Frances P. BOLTON, ad- 
dress the National Housing Conference 
S the recent meeting in Washington. 

t was a great speech, I commend it to 
Your attention: 
BIPARTISANSHIP OF SLUMS 


You have heard from the experts this 

ing on the subject of urban renewal 

and low-rent public housing. I wish it had 

been Possible for me to share the meeting 
With you. 

T have been given a subject that intrigues 

Bipartisanship of Slums. It is a sub- 

t on which I feel strongly. 

I have long been proud of the leadership 
my city of Cleveland has brought to 
State and to the Nation in the long, 

attack on slums, and in behalf of bet- 
ter housing for all families, for Cleveland 
had the very first local public housing au- 
thority, and Ohio was the first State that 
PUt a public housing law on its books. We 

ve been blessed with the dedicated leader- 

pot my old friend Ernest J. Bohn, who by 
the way, is a Republican colleague. Ernie 
Bohn has dealt always in human terms. 
This has given him the backing of commu- 
nity interests and leaders, business men 
and labor, Republicans and Democrats. Our 
accomplishments in Cleveland have been 
pan victories, They must continue that 

Tt hasn't all been easy going. We have 

powerful opposition, but step by step 
We are winning this fight. We are winning 
it because we have a positive approach. We 
Waste no time attacking those who attack 
We try to understand the needs and 
s of our people, and we do our utmost 
to meet them. We have no faith in miracles. 
We know that our job is long and difficult, 

t so long as we unite our forces, and in 
Our planning for each new day we rise above 
Freed and the pettiness of partisan advan- 

we know that our progress will one day 
bring us to our goal of an adequate home 
every family in Cleveland and in America. 
the House of Representatives, where I 

ve served since 1940, I have listened to 
Some bitter debates on the subject of low- 
Tent public housing. We have won some 
ng victories and suffered some stinging 
defeats. But always we shall do well to re- 
Member that there is wide bipartisanship 
among both the proponents and opponents 
Of public housing. Whenever we get into 
Wrangles over public housing, I find myself 
Wishing that I could take my colleagues by 
the hand and lead them through the jungles 
It the slums of our cities and let them feel 
and smell what it is we are talking about. 
Will you forgive me if I say that it always 
Seems to me that you people who are today 
Within the reach of my voice haven't done 
all that you could do back home, to bring 
Understanding to Members of the Congress 
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of the humanitarian programs to which you 
devote your lives. 

You can bring a real knowledge and so a 
better understanding to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, if you will make it your No. 1 
job this summer to see to it that your Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress know and un- 
derstand the job that you are doing. Don't 
bother about the political affiliation of your 
Congressman, or how he has voted in the 
past! Think of him as just another good 
American who wants more than anything, 
to represent honestly and well all the people 
of his (or her) district. We Congressmen are 
just ordinary folk! We are your next-door 
neighbors. If we fail to seek your counsel, 
provide it freely anyway, and do it when we 
are at home where we can see and feel what 
it is of which you speak. No Member of 
Congress is too busy to find out how his 
constituents live. 

I was impressed with President Eisen- 
hower's forthright message to this, yours 
25th annual meeting. Let us repeat what 
he said: “Our Nation's progress in the 
housing field must continue. To renew our 
cities and towns, to prevent and clear slums, 
and to raise the living standards of all our 
families, the individual citizen, the com- 
munity, the State, private industry, and the 
Federal Government must work together. 
Such cooperation is exemplified in commu- 
nitywide programs for urban renewal that 
have been generated by the Housing Act of 
1954. 

“I am confident that in the years ahead 
your Conference will continue to give strong 
support and encouragement to this common 
effort.” 

You are calied upon by our President, for 
continuing support and encouragement, I 
have read the administration’s housing pro- 
posals for 1956, as introduced by SENATOR 
CAPEHART in the Senate, in which he was 
joined by request by SENATOR SPARKMAN, 
and by REPRESENTATIVE Wionatt in the 
House. I am aware that the National Hous- 
ing Conference has taken the position that 
the administration recommendation of 
70,000 units of low-rent public housing to 
be contracted for over the next 2 years, is 
inadequate as weighed against the housing 
needs of families of low income, It is not 
my wish to discuss statistics or housing 
needs, but I must say one thing with all of 
the force at my command: 

All of us know that the task of slum 
elimination and the rebuilding of our cities 
is staggering beyond belief. Our adminis- 
tration has shown a willingness to attack 
this problem in a practical way. One cannot 
wave away the fact that a majority of the 
House of Representatives has shown itself 
many times to be opposed to the low-rent 
public housing program as it presently op- 
erates. That is an unfortunate fact with 
which we have to deal, Yet the administra- 
tion makes it perfectly clear that it will move 
ahead with the gigantic task of slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal. The administration 
also says frankly that this job cannot be ac- 
complished unless there is some public 
housing to rehouse low-income families that 
are displaced through slum clearance. It 
asks for a program that it believes it can 
persuade the House of 5 
approve. That means progress, no * 
ret It means that we are headed forward, 
not backward, and it takes us to the place 
where the future rests with you. 

If you are right in saying that the recom- 
mended program is too small to meet exist- 
ing needs, then I feel that it is your duty to 
prove your point with local facts and fig- 
ures. I know that the National Housing Con- 
ference prepared and presented a study of 
housing needs, using facts from the 1950 
census and other data. That was fine as far 
as it went. It was an excellent statistical 
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document presented by a national organiza- 
tion, It was helpful to those of us who are 
on your team anyway, but far more than 
that is required if we expect to achieve any 
kind of a balance between authorized pro- 
grams and need. 

National figures are interesting, but if 'm 
going to be moved to act, I need to know 
Cleveland's situation from the mayor, the 
housing officials, and from civic leaders. I 
need to see the actual conditions under 
which some of our citizens have to live, My 
colleagues from Georgia, Texas, California, 
Massachusetts, and New York need to know 
the same thing. How can those of us who 
are on the Hill really know the situation ex- 
cept through you? We in Congress should 
not be called upon to ask you, and somebody 
in Washington shouldn't have to do the job 
for you. 

If, what the administration is asking is 
too small; if the cities of our Nation demand 
more in order to do a job that is essential 
to the welfare of our people, then tell us the 
facts and do it quickly, because time moves 
ahead relentlessly. That is my message to 
you. It is from a Republican Member of the 
Congress who is on your side. I am confi- 
dent that my Democratic colleagues will tell 
you the same thing. 

I am almost envious of the opportunity 
that is yours to help destroy slums, and to 
help create communities in which millions 
of American families can find a new way of 
life and prepare themselves to graduate as 
full-fledged members of our proud, self-sup- 
porting, economically free body politic. It 
was my great priliege to spend many years 
in the field of social service and education, 
Specifically in public health nursing and in 
nursing education. I began right in the dis- 
tricts where life is hard and the light of hope 
is often very dim. I speak from personal 
experience, and from a full heart. I believe 
I understand your objectives and your prob- 
lems, It is this that brings me here. 

To me, the so-called housing problem is a 
composite of many things. It is complicated, 
because it is so personal. It is related to a 
vast range of intensely human problems that 
confront not only slum dwellers, the aging, 
veterans, minority groups, but all of us, every 
day that we live. 

The housing problem cannot be explained 
away with easy clichés: the greedy landlord, 
the maniac tenant who destroys property for 
the fun of it, the slum dweller who would 
put coal in the bathtub if he had one; or 
the slick mortgage-foreclosing banker versus 
the peoe yndaw nor the Communist agitator 
versus e strong, sturdy, u; ht vate 
hia ’ ng, y, upright pri 

Housing is so much more than just the 
Tact that you can't find a place to live; it is 
all tied up with the problem that when you 
do find a proper house, you may have to cut 
down on food to pay for it—and then lose 
it anyway when you are unemployed for a 
few months. Or it may be quite simply that 
you can't afford a house with a back yard 
when the children are young and need the 
space and the sun, but must wait till you 
get that raise and the doctor’s bills ‘are 
paid * * * and by that time the children 
have grown up. No matter how, dearly you 
love your parents, living together in a 
crowded flat often stretches your patience 
and theirs beyond the breaking point. 


Housing is doubling up and shari h 
bath and cooking over a e It ane 
80 Many young people, who got married in a 
romantic rush during war years, couldn't 
turn their marriage into something solid and 
enduring and so took the only way out that 
they knew: separation-divorce. It is why 
colored and whites throw rocks at each other 
in some overcrowded cities where otherwise 
there seems to be a general and sincere de- 
sire to get rid of discrimination and live 
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peaceably with your neighbors whoever they 
may be. 

Housing is the fire that trapped a sick 
woman in the old three-decker, the bowed 
legs and pale face of the little girl in the 
tenement, the epidemic that started in the 
shacktown with no sewerage connection, the 
boy gang in the alley aping the older gang 
in the pool room * * * and it is the cost 
of all of these things to taxpayers and society 
as a whole, against which we all rebel. 

Housing is the fact that, even if there were 
no shortage and you had plenty of money, 
you would have to choose between renting 
a noisy apartment in a crowded neighbor- 
hood, or buying a suburban house that is 
pleasant and open, and an hour from your 
work where you can't find a place to park. 

Housing is the fact that the house and 
the neighborhood you used to take pride in 
are now run down, undesirable for any- 
thing but cheap boardinghouses, funeral 
emporlums and quack doctors; it is finding 
a place with a nursery school nearby, a place 
where older children won’t have to cross 
dangerous highways or pass filthy dives. It 
is the fact that dirt and noise and danger 
dreariness and high tax rates made you move 
to the suburbs, but that did not improve 
the conditions you left behind. Housing is 
the fact that your child in the suburb and 
the child in the slum or low-rent housing 
project tend more and more to see only their 
own class and kind, in a country whose his- 
toric strength is a lack of built-in class bar- 
riers. It is one reason why the farmer's wife 
grows old before her time and his children 
go to the city, where they won't have to 
thaw out the pump on zero mornings. It 
is why the big producer cannot get enough 
men to pick his crop before it rots, Housing 
is people, and all of their problems and frus- 
trations. Housing is also their dreams, 
their hopes, their prayers which all too often 
end in anguish and despair. 

You are brave people indeed to devote 
your lives to an effort to help solve our 
housing problem. You have become dedi- 
cated people. You know as few do that 
human problems are common problems 
which cannot be solved except as a com- 
pletely bi-partisan task. You are dealing 
with all kinds of people, and with all of the 
emotions of the human race. May Heaven 
grant you ever-increasing understanding 
and wisdom as you continue with patience 
and determination toward our common goal. 

It is thrilling to know that you are mak- 
ing progress, for you are. We, on Capitol 
Hill want to help. We need your guidance, 
your advice and the facts that only you can 
give. Where Federal aid is required to find 
the answer to this complicated problem it 
must and will be forthcoming. Keep your 
courage high. I suggest that the people are 
on your side. 

Perhaps the Housing Act that will pass 
jn 1956 will not be all that you desire, but 
I predict that one will pass and that it will 
mark progress toward the goal that we 
mutually seek. I express the hope that the 
National Housing Conference will continue 
its long fight for slum clearance and better 
housing. When you meet 25 years from now 
to celebrate not 25 but 50 years of public 
service, I feel certain that you will be able 
to look back and say: “It has been a long, 
steep road, but we have never ceased to 
climb.” 

Once more I venture to predict: That when 
most of America is properly houred because 
of the work that has been done by Re- 
publicans and Democrats together in true 
bipartisanship the deeper meaning of free- 
dom will be brought home to all who can call 
themselves Americans, and our wonderful 
representative Republic will be the symbol 
of men’s understanding of those basic hu- 
man needs which mean growth and hap- 
piness and peace. 
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The Plight of Our Aging Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Livingston 
Manor Times, a most excellent weekly 
newspaper in my district, is worthy of 
deep consideration by all Members of 
this House. 

The plight of the World War I veteran 
is a matter we need to be reminded of, 
although it is a matter that we should 
never have forgotten. 

Mr. H. Capron Battey, the author, has 
done well to bring to our attention the 
treatment received at present by this 
gallant and dwindling group of veterans: 


THE PLIGHT OF OUR AGING VETERANS 


The plight of our World War I veterans 
might well be compared to that of the for- 
gotten man. Most of them today are nearing 
the age of 60, and some of them ar close to 
70 years of age, and unless they are fortunate 
enough to have acquired property, they are 
in a country where they will find it difficult 
to live even under ordinary standards due to 
high prices. The chances of a man over 50 
year of age finding himself a job, if suddenly 
thrown out of work, are very slim, and he is 
even in a far worse plight if he tried to live 
on the slender pension, which he may get 
from a “grateful” Government. 

The American Legion is now working on a 
veterans’ security bill, which it is believed 
would help these elderly men live like human 
beings if it is passed, and would cost the 
Nation only $77 million by the year 2,000, 
according to the Veterans’ Administration, 
which is strongly opposing the bill due to its 
cost, 

Any country that can throw $11 billion 
to Russia, billions more to France and Eng- 
land, and can give away costly battleships 
and planes to foreign countries can afford 
to take care of its veterans. There are no 
wails of anguish from Congress m giving 
many millions to the farmers, and in other 
large subsidies to most everyone else, but 
when it comes to the elderly veteran, they 
are strangely silent. We hear the argument 
that many of them are veterans also, and 
we do not forget that recently they raised 
their own salary by a comfortable margin. 


Today a veteran over 65 may be paid a. 


modest pension, provided he is virtually help- 
less. The amount of the pension is $78.75, 
and some of them are getting less than that. 
The Government demands certain living 
standards for families on relief, but Mr. Citi- 
zen, Mr. Congressman, Mr. Senator, and Mr. 
Top Brass in the Pentagon, how would you 
like to try to live on that for 1 month at 
today's costs. 

Those elderly veterans were granted an 
adjusted compensation after the war. The 
mustering out pay was $60 and there was in- 
flatlon then, so that the money went, usu- 
ally before a man could land a job. The 
adjusted compensation went for hospital 
bills, and cost of living in bringing up sons, 
who only a few years ago served their coun- 
try in France, England, the Philippines, and 
in Korea. That was a “subsidy” that paid 
back well to the country. 

We hear there were abuses and some vet- 
erans recelved pensions who were not en- 
titled to it. We think we can blame that 
on faulty examination by those doctors con- 
nected with the Veterans’ Administration, 
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A World War I veteran in order to get 
needed hospitalization in a Veterans! Ad- 
ministration Hospital must virtually declare 
himself a pauper, and then is barred from 
receiving treatment if there are no beds in 
that particular hospital, and if his illness 
is not service connected. 

Service-connected cases of World War I are 
difficult to prove as wounded men were of ten 
received in such numbers that medical reo- 
ords were disregarded in attempts to giye 
relief to those in suffering. Now many of 
their buddies who might help prove war 
disability, are no longer here. 

Let us remember the World War I veteran 
was not paid after his discharge, while he 
was looking for a job, he panhandled“ or 
sold apples and took what he could get. No 
“grateful” Government gave him a college 
education and took care of his family while 
he was receiving instructions; no “grateful 
Government helped him to purchase 3 
home, by aiding him with a loan at a low 
rate of interest. 

We hear some of our great Senators are 
in anguish over the plight of the displaced 
persons, tear their hair over the “poor farm- 
er,” and give away billions for aid to some 
Asiatic or European country, but when it 
comes to aid for the aging veteran, they are 
strangely silent. 


On an Even Keel and Moving Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
April 17, 1956, issue of the Tallahassee 
Democrat entitled “On an Even Keel 
and Moving Ahead.” I am very proud 
of the continuing progress being made 
by the State of Florida as outlined in 
this editorial: i 

From the State chamber of commerce 
comes still another set of figures to show 
Florida’s growth. 

The chamber says that during 1955: 

Retail sales gained 14 percent. 

Income rose 13 percent. 

Population increased 4 percent. 

Gross farm income was up 10 percent. 

Bank debits in 7 financial centers were UP 
18 percent. 

Department-store sales increased 15 per- 
cent, and so did sales-tax receipts. 

Gasoline consumption was up 12 percent. 

Electric-power production was up 10 per- 
cent. 

Construction expenditures rose 17 percent. 

These are good, solid figures showing sound 
economic growth. .There is no runaway 
boom attached to them. It is the sort of 
growth that testifies to the confidence of our 
own people and of immigrants from other 
States in our State and its government. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and this sort 
of growth plus the State’s promotion efforts 
are largely responsible for another report in 
which the Manufacturer's Record magazine 
showed Florida led all other Southern States 
with establishment of 17 new industries dur- 
ing February. . 
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Excerpts From the Remarks of Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas, at the Wood- 
row Wilson Centennial Dinner, Satur- 
day, April 21, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
orD, I include the following ex- 
cerpts from the remarks of Speaker SAM 
Rarzunx, at the Woodrow Wilson cen- 
tennial dinner, Saturday, April 21, 1956: 
Tonight we honor Woodrow Wilson, the 
frst effective great liberal tọ occupy the 
te House in the 20th century. Woodrow 
Wilson should be with us again at this hour. 
We need again his great soul and his stern 
Voice and prophetic insight into the troubled 
earts of men and the tremendous affairs of 
Nations. In his first inaugural, I was a 
an Congressman, and the words he 
Spoke then come back to me again in this 
and are applicable to much that is 

Ppening among us today. He said: 

e great Government we love has too 
orten been made use of for profit and selfish 
Purposes, and those who used it have for- 
gotten the people.” 

Under Wilson's leadership we Democrats 
determined that this should not be a nation 
Of giant machines overshadowing men. We 
decided that machines were made for men, 
4nd not men for machines. He said, “We 
Must believe the things we tell the children.” 

Once the Republicans had a liberal in the 
White House—Theodore Roosevelt—but he 
Was not effective. He had his troubles with 
the old guard Congress. 

The Republicans now have in the White 
House a man who has indicated liberal 
tendencies, but the old guard Republicans 

Congress have done little but thwart them. 
As always, when they are in control of the 
executive branch of the Government, the 
Republicans are content with the status quo, 
Rullification, and negation. 

I am speaking from a position of personal 
knowledge. We Democrats in Congress have 
had a difficult time in getting the Repub- 

to go along with a modicum of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's legislative program when 
he advocates Democratic measures in the in- 
terest of the people. 

The Republicans are boasting privately to 
their big-business friends that they are re- 
Sponsible for defeating their President's 
Proposals while at the same time they are 
Proclaiming to the public that we Democrats 
are doing nothing to put through his pro- 


The truth will out sooner or later. Mean- 

time, it appears to me that the Republican 

ident has little discipline in the rank 
and file of his forces. 

The Republicans are not even in step with 
their Commander in Chief. 

The Republicans have not changed in a 
hundred years. They still have the old 
Hamiltonian theory that the way to make 

country prosperous is to make the rich 
very rich and that prosperity will trickle 
down to millions of workers and farmers. 

Many of us have been around here for a 
long time and we have been waiting for the 
Republican trickle-down theory to trickle 
down to us. 

Our Democratic theory is, and always has 
been, that the way to keep the country pros- 
Perous is to assure the working man, the 
Working woman, and the farmer the earning 
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power and the purchasing power to produce 
prosperity for all. 

Our theory proved right in 20 years of 
Democratic administrations. We raised the 
national income from $39 billions in 1933, 
when we took over, to $290 billions in 1952. 

The tremendous prosperity that the Re- 
publicans are now boasting of could not 
have come about If we Democrats had not 
laid the sound foundation for it during the 
20 years we were responsible for the destiny 
of our people. 

Certainly there has been nothing in the 
Eisenhower program that could have laid 
the basis for this prosperity. The Eisen- 
hower administration has not originated any 
major change. About the only think it can 
claim is that it asked for and has been 
granted extension of programs instituted 
originally in the Wilson, Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations. 

But the Republican brand of prosperity, 
and the Republican policies of administra- 
tion, have developed certain weaknesses. 
The major one, of course, is the plight of 
the farmers. Every depression has been pre- 
ceded by a drop in farm income. 

And there are other indicators: The grow- 
ing number of failures of small-business 
enterprises and the current drop in home 
construction, to mention only two. 

Now everyone remembers that during the 
1952 campaign, the Republicans went all 
over this country talking about Democratic 
programs being socialistic. They implied, 
at least led the people to believe, that they 
were going to rip our programs out of the 
Government by the roots. 

I challenge any Republican, in any posi- 
tion of responsibility from the President 
down, to point to a single major law that we 
passed in 20 years, that they have even pro- 
posed to repeal. 

So, I say, if the Democratic enactments 
were socialistic in 1952, then they are social- 
istic today, and that if the Democratic Party 
was socialistic in bringing them into effect, 
then the Republican Party is equally so- 
cialistic in keeping them on the statute 
books. 

No, the Republicans have not had the 
temerity to attack our p directly. 
But I'll grant this—they have through nega- 
tion and nullification, prevented our pro- 
grams from protecting small business and 
the farmers. 

In contrast, they have done much for big 
business, as all Republican tions 
have done in the past. 

They have encouraged mergers of busi- 
nesses. 

They have fostered concentration of 
wealth into a few huge corporations, and 
have permitted the big ones to gobble up the 
little ones. This occurred not only in busi- 
ness but in farming. Under the Eisenhower 
administration, we have seen millions of 
small farmers leave the soil. The family 
farm, in contrast to the corporation-owned 
farm, is one of the bedrock foundations of 
our social system and the American way of 
life. The Republicans are making its sur- 
vival more and more difficult. We have 
seen many small businesses sell out to octo- 
puses that stretch their tentacles into the 
lives of communities far afield. 

The Eisenhower administration has turned 
Its back on the farmers in the face of condi- 
tions that forecast the loss of prosperity to 
many. It seems to ignore the fact that the 
net income of farmers declined from more 
that $14 billion in 1952 to around $11 bil- 
lion last year. Furthermore, the Eisen- 
hower administration, through Secretary 
Benson, has made the city populations be- 
lieve that the farmer is responsible for his 
cost of living. That is just not so. The 
price spread between producers and con- 
sumers is growing under policies of this 
administration. 

That Republican policies are bad for this 
country has been proven time and again. 
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It was proved before Woodrow Wilson was 
elected President in 1912. I was here when 
that great liberal and genius of democratic 
government was inaugurated. The country, 
after many years of Republican big busi- 
ness, including a panic, was in dire straits. 
Millions were idle. Farmers were broke. 
Our foreign trade had fallen. Businesses 
were closing. 

In 10 minutes, I cannot even list briefly 
the many peacetime accomplishments of the 
Wilson administration. But the Congress 
passed Mr. Wilson's Underwood Tariff Act, 
that restored export markets for our farm 
and industrial products. It approved the 
Clayton Antitrust Act, to set standards for 
enforcement of the Sherman Act; and took 
the management of the Nation's money from 
private individuals by establishing the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, a financial agency that 
has stood the test of our times. 

In Mr. Wilson’s own words: The control 
of the system of banking and of issue which 
our new laws are to set up, must be public 
and not private; must be vested in the Gov- 
ernment itself, so that the banks may be the 
instruments, not the masters. of business 
and of individual enterprise and initiative.” 

Through the great wisdom and vision of 
Woodrow Wilson, this Nation made a transi- 
tion from a primarily agricultural nation to 
the industrial age. He saw the need for a 
national highway system, of a merchant ma- 
rine, aid to farmers, protection of workers 
through shorter hours and higher wages. 
These accomplishments were coupled with 
the 16th amendment to the Constitution, 
which made possible the graduated income 
tax based on the “ability to pay,” and the 
17th amendment, which made the Senate, 
as well as Members of the House, subject to 
the democratic process of direct elections. 

The Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Tariff Commission, and the Federal Power 
Commission were instruments of good gov- 
ernment created in the Wilson era to pro- 
tect trade and the natural resources of the 
Nation. 

Woodrow Wilson led us through World 
War I, and upon its successful conclusion, 
he went to Europe with his great conception 
of a league of peace. > 

Isolationism, emerging from Republican 
spawning grounds, arose to defeat this high 
aim of a man who gave his life for his cause, 

Wilson’s dream of world peace—thereto- 
fore unparallelled in the concept of man, 
died with his prediction that if the United 
States did not join with the Allied Powers, 
the world would again be plunged into con- 
flagration within 25 years. 

The Wilson concept resulted in the United 
Nations after the second great war. Our 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman cemented 
this organization in the scheme of the 
world’s peace plans. 

No one can say that in the 20 years that 
our party governed this Nation, that we did 
not bring prosperity out of chaos; that we 
did not give this Nation the strength to 
make it the most powerful on earth. 

When the Republicans took over in 1953, 
our foreign policy was respected throughout 
the world. We had prevented the Commu- - 
nists from taking over Europe and the Middle 
East, and we stopped them in Korea. 

Our foreign policy was condemned in the 
1952 campaign by the Republicans. Now it 
is not known here or abroad exactly what our 
foreign policy is. Under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, there is the utmost confusion, 
and it is evident, despite all the State De- 
partment propaganda and conflicting state- 
ments, that we are losing ground and losing 
friends in world affairs to a nation that 
harbors only ill will toward us. 

I regret to say that in my opinion, the 
way this administration has handled our 
foreign affairs, the free world stands in the 
direst danger it has ever faced. 

We Democrats must unite for the forth- 
coming campaign for control of our govern- 
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ment. In the words of Woodrow Wilson, the 
people will not give a divided political party 
the responsibility of running the Govern- 
ment. If among us there are different views, 
let us compose them among ourselves and 
not let our political opponents use our intra- 
party differences to defeat us. 

I believe the Democratic Party is the best 
party to govern this Nation in the days 
ahead. Woodrow Wilson believed, as did 
Roosevelt and Truman, that our party was 
the best equipped in philosophy and char- 
acter to do so, because our party has the 
ability and vision to see into the future and 
find solutionst to meet the needs of our 


people. 


The People Must Retain Responsibility of 
the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most important battles the 
American people have today is to main- 
tain a government by the people. More 
and more efforts are being strengthened 
to extend control of the Government by 
bureaucrats from Washington and with 
each step in extenting Federal control 
the people lose some of their rights. The 
following editorial from the Amarillo 
Globe-Times should be carefully read by 
all Americans: 

Great WHITE FATHER 

You, the people, are a part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States as government is 
defined by the United States Constitution. 

True, there are many places in which the 
right of the people is defined, and there is 
one po phrase: “The enumeration in 
the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people.” But certain definite 
responsibilities are also outlined. 

Is it because of the bountiful gifts poured 
out by the Great White Father from his 
multi-million-dollar tepee on the Potomac 
that we have seemingly forgotten that it was 
“We, the people,” who ordained and estab- 
lished the Constitution and the Government 
that has derived thereof? 

We purposely have described: the Federal 
Government in the term used by the Indians, 
those vanishing first Americans who were 
pushed back onto reservations, deriving all 
rights, privileges and bounty from a Great 
White Father. 

Sometimes we feel that the American of 
the mid 20th century has come to the same 
frame of mind—by the Great White Father's 
consent he lives in the several reservations 
called States, and he accepts his bounty of 
doles, subsidies, free services, pensions with 
the same sense of gratitude. 

How far can free men fall from the high 
peaks of self-sufficiency and responsibility 
of action? 

We heard a college professor say recently 
that mo one could regard the corruption 
an ineffectiveness of State governments 
without recognizing that the minorities and 
individuals must turn to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for redress and comfort. 

For a piece of fuzzy, sleazy thinking, we 
offer the prize to that one. 

If State governments, much nearer the 
people than that on the Potomac, are cor- 
rupt and ineffectual and cannot be cured 
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of such cancerous growth then how in tar- 
nation can we hope to control a Federal Gov- 
ernment, which of course will become as 
corrupt and ineffectual as the State govern- 
ments, if the people who ordained all gov- 
ernment units under our Constitution refuse 
to carry their share of responsibility? 

If citizens cannot take the trouble to 
clean up the Augean stables in their own 
backyards, why believe that they will tackle 
those far enough away that the stench is 
carried off downwind? 

No. There is no escape. Under the Con- 
stitution, the people have definite responsi- 
bilities, as well as rights, and if the people 
will not assume these responsibilities, they 
produce a failure of government as sure as 
that which has been practiced lately by a 
Supreme Court which arbritrarily has as- 
sumed legislative powers. 

You don't know how to assume your right- 
ful responsibility? ‘Tomorrow we tell you 
how really simple the apparent complexity 
of government is—and how you, the people, 
ean have the ultimate word in government 
if. 

The “if”, too, is stmple: If you prefer a 
paternalistic Great White Father, you are 
confined to the reservation; if you prefer 
freedom, it carries a price tag—responsi- 
bility. 


The Farm Bill Vetoed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
want to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956, entitled “The 
Farm Bill Vetoed”: 

President Eisenhower's veto of the farm 
bill was an act of political courage founded 
on sound principle. 

This measure, with its restoration of fixed 
price support at 90 percent of parity, its re- 
vival of a discriminatory dual parity formula 
and its other appeals to particular crop 
interests, may have been shrewd congres- 
sional politics, but it was bad economics. 

For it would have renewed and strength- 
ened a price-support system which encour- 
ages the diversion of manpower and soil 
resources to the production of crops which 
the Nation does not need. It would have 
continued a system of legislative favoritism 
to a few well organized farm blocs. It would 
have sacrified progress toward a healthy and 
effective farm policy to the immediate need 
for improvement of farm income. 

So the President was justified in sending 
the bill back to Congress without his ap- 
proval. He mingled principle with a dash of 
political expediency when, in doing so, he 
announced that price supports for the major 
crops will be set this year at no less than 
82 % percent of parity, while the support for 
manufacturing milk and butterfat also will 
be increased. This means $2 wheat, $1.50 
corn, and $4.50 rice, moderate increases over 
the present support levels. 

By thus increasing support prices in order 
to improve farm income this year, the Pres- 
ident admits what his administration has 
been loath to admit before—that the farm 
situation does call for immediate remedies. 
The soil bank would not have improved farm 
income this year. By taking land out of pro- 
duction at rentals amounting to half- the 
support price for crops, it would have reduced 
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immediate income instead, though promising 
a long-range improvement through curtail- 
ment of surpluses. 

It was on the premise that something else 
was needed to bolster income now that the 
Democrats in Congress—with some indis- 
pensable Republican support—insisted on 
restoring price supports at 90 percent of 
parity. Now that the President has accepted 
their premise, his program will be subject to 
fair criticism if it fails to improve the farm 
situation. Neither the farmers nor the Dem- 
ocrats will overlook the fact that the admin- 
istration did not offer 8214 percent of parity 
until after Congress had tried to legislate 
90 percent. 

How far short the price-support system 
falls of being a sound farm policy was indi- 
cated when the President remarked, in his 
radio-TV address, that more than half of 
farm income comes from livestock—which 
benefits from price supports only indirectly, 
if at all. 

The truth is that neither the administra- 
tion nor the advocates of high, fixed price 
supports have faced up to the implications 
of this crucial fact. If farm income is to be 
sustained by Government action, as nearly 
everybody seems to agree, what kind of ac- 
tion will be effective in those areas where 
price supports are not? 

Mr. Eisenhower mentioned the possibility 
of purchase programs for beef, hogs, and 
other perishables. But Secretary Benson's 
pork-buying program last winter was a joke- 
It made no perceptible difference in the price 
of hogs. Something else will be needed— 
perhaps a food stamp plan and other ways 
of stimulating consumption, perhaps some 
form of direct payment to livestock pro- 
ducers, perhaps a combination of both. 

Both Republicans and Democrats would 
do the country a favor if they started debat- 
ing farm policy in these terms instead of 
merely debating the level of price supports. 


192656 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
ve the Farrell Line News of February 

, 1956: 


1926-56 


Tn history's measure and life's span 30 years 
is but a generation. Among privately owned 
American-flag, offshore shipping enterprises 
three decades is a respectable age. Accord- 
ingly, the recent anniversary of January 27, 
1926, may warrant comment and the maturity 
attained excuse a look both ahead and 
astern. 

Time and fortune have favored us in all 
things save one. Few remain who shared the 
thrill of the inaugural voyage of steamship 
West Isleta. A small but faithful band, we 
rejoice with those who have earned their lel- 
sure in retirement. We save our fondest 
memories for those who have embarked for 
Fiddlers Green. 

Looking back we recall countless causes 
for satisfaction. The greatest of these are 
not to be found in ledger balances. 

Trade and service have expanded sixfold. 
Area served has more than tripled. Employ- 
ment directly provided at sea and on shore 
has been multiplied by six. The present 
fieet—4 times larger, twice as fast and 
half as old—represents an investment of 
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More than 30 times the original capital 
Subscribed. And this increase has come from 
Plowed-back earnings only. 


We hold that the results 
Obtained are adequate compensation for all 
the effort and anxiety necessary to their ac- 
complishment. 

In all humility our greatest pride is that 
in war and peace we have served the best 
interests of our Nation, its allies and of all 
our friends in Africa, south of the Sahara. 

Looking forward we are refreshed. If 
Courage, imagination, and industry measure 
up to opportunity, the past can be rendered 
insignificant by the future. 


What I Owe My Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following essay by 
Joyce Williams, Van Wert High School, 
Van Wert, Ohio: 

War I Owe My COUNTRY 
(By Joyce Williams, Van Wert, Ohio) 

I was born an American, and my debt is 
great. With no effort at all on my part, 
I was born free and equal in a land where 
Opportunities are numberless. I, a tiny 
baby, unable to reason, unable to think, 
Was born with the very advantages that my 
ancestors fought and died for. They fought 
and died, leaving their mark of blood and 
Sweat on the pages of history. I did noth- 
ing. I was born an American, and my debt 

great. 

Our minds can scarcely fathom the toil, 
the sacrifice, and the intellect that went into 
the building of our Nation. The Pilgrims, 
Who sailed across the turbulent Atlantic to 
escape religious persecution, laid our foun- 
dation. The sincere and brilliant statesmen 
who framed our documents, laid our corner- 
stones. The men and women who dedicated 
themselves to the task of making America 
& better place to live in, shaped our destiny. 

My country has given me everything. May 

forgive me if I, through idleness or 
ignorance, fail to utilize my talents and fail 
to be worthy of the name “American.” 

My debt is great. I owe my country my 
utmost. 

I owe her my respect and admiration: 

To stand erect and sing proudly her na- 
tional anthem. 

To respect her flag and support her creed, 

I owe her my loyalty: 

To speak for her in the face of adverse 
eriticism. 

To stand up for her no matter how trying 
the times, 

To be with her and strengthen her in 
times of trial and tribulation. 

I owe her citizens my understanding and 
tolerance: 

To treat them as human beings, all equal 
and one. 

To respect their ideas and beliefs though 
they differ from mine. 

To love them and work with them in true 
brotherhood. f 

Last but far from least I owe my service: 

To perform my duties of citizenship to the 
best of my ability. 

To keep informed of national affairs at 
home or abroad. 

To live a clean and a decent life, striving 
always to do my best. 
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The men and women who have shaped this 
land have given me much. 
turn, owe my country much. Of 
course, I'll make mistakes and fail along 
the way, but with the help of God I'll rise 
again, stronger than before—stronger and 
abler to serve my country. 2 


“Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land.” 
—Scott. 
This is my country. 


Four Million Five Hundred Thousand Dol- 


lar Investment in Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
an article appearing in Nation's Business 
for April 1956 entitled “$4,500,000 Invest- 
ment in Tomorrow.” This article has 
to do with what we in South Carolina 
refer to as Bushy Park. I think it has 
the greatest promise of any site in Amer- 
ica for modern industry. The major at- 
traction to present-day industry is 
water—nothing else is so important. In 
my district and close to my birthplace, 
there is more water for modern industry 
than any place in America, unless 
Niagara Falls is an exception. 

Credit for this project goes to many 
people. But credit for having this story 
on Bushy Park told to the Nation in 
Nation‘s Business must be given to 
Charleston's distinguished representa- 
tive on the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Joseph P. Riley. It was Mr. 
Riley who called this project to the at- 
tention of Alden H. Sypher, editor of 
Nation's Business. Mr. Riley, a director 
in the national chamber and a member 
of the national chamber’s construction 
and civic development committee, pre- 
valled upon the distinguished editor of 
this official organ of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to send a repre- 
sentative to Charleston to write on this 
project. Mr. Speaker, I include here- 
with an article from the Charleston, S. C., 
News and Courier, along with the re- 
production of the article I have hereto- 
fore referred to: 

From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 

Courter] 

Bus nr Park Story Is TOLD BY Macazine— 
Nartox's BUSINESS ARTICLE IS CREDITED TO 
JoserH P. RILEY 
The story of Charleston's Bushy Park proj- 

ect 64. 500,000 Investment in Tomorrow! 

appears in the April issue of Nation's Busi- 
ness, Official publication of the United States 

Chamber of Commerce, 

The article, including a description of the 
most recent construction activity at Bushy 
Park's earthfili dam and canal, was written 
by Philip Gustafson who visited Charleston 
earlier this year for an on-the-spot survey 
of the project. 

In this illustrated article on the vast in- 
dustrial water project, author Gustafson 
calls Bushy Park Charleston’s water triumph. 
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SYPHER INTERESTED 


. The editor of Nation’s Business, Alden H. 
Sypher, became interested in the Bushy Park 
story through Joseph P. Riley, of Charles- 
ton, a director of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and a member of the 
national chamber’s construction and civic 
development committee. 

Riley is also past president of the Greater 
Charleston Construction and Civic Develop- 
ment Committee. 

Riley impressed editor Sypher with the na- 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce. 

Riley impresed editor Sypher with the na- 
tional significance of the Bushy Park project 
and in May of last year the editor agreed 


to a story. 
RILEY 18 PRAISED 


Praise for the article and for Riley has 
come from Edward Kronsberg, president of 
the Greater Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce and Arthur M. Field, chief engineer 
of the Charleston Development Board. 

Said Kronsberg: “We are deeply indebted 
to Mr. Riley and to Nation's Business for 
this excellent story on one of the Nation's 
greatest industrial sites. This information 
in the hands of prospective industrialists 
should prove a boon to greatly expanded in- 
dustrial development in the Charleston 
area.“ 

Engineer Field commented: Such favor- 
able publicity in national publications can 
give impetus to the project and result in 
much faster development. We believe that 
Mr. Riley has rendered a great service to 
our area and the entire South through his 
efforts to focus the national spotlight on 
Bushy Park.” 


From Nation's Business of April 1956] 
Four MILLION Five HUNDRED THOUSAND DOL- 
LAR INVESTMENT IN ToMORROW—CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., COMBINED THE FLOW oF Two 
Rivers To GIVE THE CITY AN ALMOST UN- 
LIMITED FRESH WATER SUPPLY 
(By Philip Gustafson) 


Industry today uses 80 billion gallons of 
water a day. By 1975 it will need 200 billion. 

It takes 15,000 gallons of water to make a 
new automobile; 65,000 to produce a ton of 
steel; 320,000 gallons for a ton of aluminum; 
600,000 gallons for a ton of synthetic rubber. 

To keep pace with the country’s expansion 
since World War IT cities are reaching out 
with pipelines, building dams and reservoirs, 
and probing the earth as never before. Ohio 
is drilling 2,000 wells a month. Baltimore 
has just completed a new reservoir holding 
23 billion gallons of water. Dallas will build 
a reservoir costing $20 million. Texas is even 
talking of importing water from the Missis- 
sippi River; the expansion of New York's 
water supply of about 500 million gallons 
cost more than $500 million. In other parts 
of the country other cities are going after 
water by use of measures ranging from the 
orthodox to the unique. 

Among the most unusual of these methods 
are those used by Charleston, S. C. Ingre- 
dients of Charleston's water triumph in- 
clude: 

An unusual geographic situation. 

An engineer with imagination. 

A rugged, hard-hitting Scotch mayor who 
gets things done. 

An eccentric, craggy-browed contractor 
with a big western hat. 

A fat Chesapeake Retriever. 

Charleston is a proud southern city sit- 
uated on a peninsula formed by the Ashley 
and Cooper Rivers. It is a city of contrasts, 
At the south end of the peninsula are old 
colonial houses surrounded by gardens of 
azaleas and camelias; spreading out to the 
north is a fast-growing colony of modern, 
diversified industry. 

Charleston prospered in World War H. Its 
35-foot depth harbor was rediscovered and 
reequipped; it swarmed with shipping and 
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shipyards, Its navy yard was revived, while 
industry was enormously expanded and pop- 
ulation was doubled. 

The city made earlier provision for its 
industrial potential by uniting the Cooper 
and Santee Rivers to form two huge lakes 
with more than 800,000,000 gallons capacity 
in a giant $56,000,000 hydroelectric project 
40 miles above Charigston. It is the 
10,000,000,000-gallon-a-day tallrace canal 
flowing from this great reservoir that feeds 
the Santee-Cooper River and now brings a 
fresh, uncontaminated water supply to 
Charleston's back door. 

When World War II ended, the Charles- 
ton war boom died, too. With the navy 
yard laying off workers by the thousands 
and wartime activities folding, Charleston 
faced stagnation. In the face of the crisis, 
300 firms joined to form the Charleston In- 
dustrial Development Board. They brought 
in a solid and slow-spoken industrial engi- 
neer named Arthur Maxwell Field to im- 
prove the city’s industrial picture. ; 

In 10 years, Charleston has added 100 
diversified industries, raised its industrial 
capitalization 100 percent and built itself 
up to become the largest cotton importer as 
well as the hub of the southern wool in- 
dustry, the leading petroleum port and the 
first port of call for ships from South Amer- 
ica. Industrial payrolls have jumped from 
$3,000,000 to $30,000,000 and family incomes 
have risen 60 percent. 

Though Charleston was lacking in some 
of the natural resources Mr. Field would 
have liked—such as oil, salt and sulphur— 
it has others—a fine harbor, good truck, 
rail and air transportation, labor supply, a 
favorable tax picture and a growing market 
in the Southeast. 

Mr. Field showed these assets to officials of 
U. S. Steel in 1948. U. S. Steel had developed 
a new source of ore in Venezuela and wanted 
a new plant location as near as possible to 
the source. Principal requirements: Deep 
sea frontage and 400,000,000 gallons of water 
a day. Mr. Field immediately thought of 
the 10,000,000,000 gallons a day flowing down 
the Santee-Cooper. 

Here was abundant water, except: 

At high tide, the ocean backed up into 
the Santee-Cooper and made the river water 
unusable. 

A dam across the mouth of the Santee- 
Cooper to keep out salt water seemed the 
obvious solution. But, miles of dam and 
extensive ship locks would be needed. This 
would make the venture almost impossibly 
expensive. 

Then, fiying over the area one day, Mr. 
Field found the answer to Charleston's water 
problem. 

Between the forks of the Santee-Cooper 
and the Back River—a marsh-bordered tidal 
stream that rises about 2 miles west of the 
Santee-Cooper and flows parallel with it for 
about 7 miles before turning sharply east 
and joming is—is a high, 4,400-acre wooded 
tract known as Bushy Park, after one of 
the old plantations. Upstream from this 
tract, Mr. Field spotted a low place. He 
realized that a shallow canal, dug for about 
4 miles, could connect the rivers. Thus 
fresh water from the upper Santee-Cooper 
could be diverted into the Back River. A 
dam at the lower end of the Back River 
would hold out the sea water—this one not 
prohibitive in cost. Thus, by reshuffling a 
couple of rivers, Charleston could not only 
get a tremendous water supply but open up 
Bushy Park and some 10,000 acres across the 
Santee-Cooper from it—all of it land hither- 
to inaccessible. Mr. Field told county and 
city officials about it. 

“I convinced them we had a tremendous 
source of water in the Santee-Cooper reser- 
voir and that we ought to have firm plans 
for its development,” he says. 

But to make sure, the Charleston Com- 
mission of Public Works obtained a $175.000 
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loan from the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and employed Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, New York engineering firm to 
survey the water prospects in the area. 
Ford, Bacon & Davis declared the Bushy 
Park project entirely sound and estimated 
the job, including the Back River canal and 
dam and an 8-mile tunnel to the property 
across the Santee-cooper would cost $5,900,- 
000. 
As the project finally crystallized, it added 
up to this: 

The 10 billion gallons of fresh water flow- 
ing dally from the Santee-Cooper hydro- 
electric plant could be diverted into Back 
River by means of a canal. Back River 
could then be closed by an earth-fill dam at 
its lower end. This dam would serve a two- 
fold purpose: 

First, it would serve to prevent salt-water 
intrusion into the fresh-water reservoir. 

Second, it would carry a railroad spur con- 
nection between the heart of the Charles- 
ton industrial area and the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad. 

The dam would also serve as a highway, 
giving access to Bushy Park from the south. 
The Black River would serve as a reservoir 
from which Charleston would draw fresh 
water which it would discharge into the 
Santee-Cooper, the latter providing ocean 
frontage for ships from all over the world. 

Sound as the project was, it languished 
until the middle of 1953. As Mayor William 
McG. Morrison of Charleston put it: 

“Everybody was talking about Bushy Park 
but nobody was doing anything. We had 
managed to get Berkeley County and Charles- 
ton County—the two land areas involved 
to combine forces in the joint Bushy Park 
Authority but the financing stumped us. 
Nobody had the kind of money it took to get 
this thing off dead center. 

“So there we all were scratching our 
heads for a cheaper way. Then one day a 
character in a big western-style hat walked 
into my office in his shirt sleeves with a 
big brown dog at his heels, He introduced 
himself as Robert E. Lee and said he'd do our 
construction job for us. 

“I asked How much?“ 

“He figured for a while on the back of an 
old envelope and came up with a number of 
his own. 

Six hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in cash and $2 million in bonds." 

That's fine,“ I said; ‘but, Mr. Lee, I 
don’t know you from Adam.’ 

O. K., so look me up then,’ he said. 

“I made some telephone calls and found 
that Mr. Lee, accompanied by the dog, 
Major, had built roads and bridges and dams 
all over the United States. He claimed to 
be a descendant of the famous Civil War 
general of the same name, 

“According to Mr. Lee, Major is an essen- 
tial member of the firm. 

He protects me from varmits and snakes 
when I walk through the swamps and there's 
8 of work we just couldn't do without 
“Major’s contribution to the Bushy Park 
development was to swim and test the cur- 
rent at critical times when the dam was 
building. 

“I sald, O. K., I'll ten my people about it.’ ” 

Investigation and conferences crystallized 
a plan to build the project for an estimated 
$4,500,000 including cost of the land. But 
still nothing was moving. 

At this point, Mayor Morrison took the 
bold step that got the whole project off 
dead center. He arranged for the Bushy 
Park Authority to authorize $4,500,000 worth 
of long-term bonds. He talked the com- 
missioners of public works of the city of 
Charleston into backing $1 million worth 
of the Bushy Park bonds with an issue of 
public works bonds which had a recognized 
market value. These were turned into cash. 
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The mayor ran into public opposition to 
his scheme but he lald his political future 
on the line and stood up for his convictions. 
In this he had the backing of some of the 
local financial leaders, among them Presi- 
dent Hugh Lene, of the Citizens Southern 
Bank. 

“I saw that this was an ingenious system 
which would give Charleston an unlimited 
water supply at such low cost that it would 
always be able to sell water at a profit.“ Mr. 
Lene says. “The city's municipal water 
supply would be guaranteed from then on.” 

Engineer Lee agreed to accept $650,000 of 
the $1 million in cash and $2 million in Bushy 
Park bonds, to be paid off over a period of 
years from the sale of land and water. For 
this, he agreed to bulld a dam across the Back 
River and a canal to divert the fresh water 
of the Santee-Cooper millrace into the head- 
waters of the Back River. He also agreed to 
build a bridge across the canal and an 8-mile 
road across the dam and into the Bushy Park 
area, connecting with a nearby highway. 

Another essential cog in this low-cost 
financing deal was P. O. Mead, owner of the 
4,400-acre Bushy Park tract, who also gave 
credit to help the cause. He agreed to take 
$200,000 in cash and $800,000 in Bushy Park 
bonds to cover the $1 million purchase cost 
of the land. 

Mr. Mead has unlimited faith In the Bushy 
Park development. 

“God Almighty created this situation for 
us,” he told me, “but we had to have sense 
enough to see opportunity knocking at our 
door. I predict that this thing will bring 
1 million people here within the next 10 
years.” 

When Mr, Lee got to work on the dam, 
it was easy to see the basic reason why the 
Bushy Park engineering job could be done 
so cheaply. ‘That reason was Cooper marl. 

Marl is an earthy substance containing 
clay, limestone, and sand. Ordinary marls 
disintegrate in water but when Cooper marl 
is exposed to air and water, the exposed 
surface case-hardens and becomes practi- 
cally erosion-proof. Because of Cooper marl, 
which underlies most of the area, Charles- 
ton has been able to dig water-supply con- 
duits at incredibly low prices without the 
necessity of laying pipe. By the same token, 
water tunnels dug through the marl are ex- 
pected to convey Back River water economi- 
cally to any new industrial developments 
around Bushy Park. 

Mr. Lee had to dredge the Back River any- 
way and he used the marl he brought up 
from the river bottom to build the 6,000-foot 
dam. In spite of this, tricky tidal condi- 
tions made the job a spectacular feat of 
engineering. These were described by 
Joseph Moore, consulting engineer for the 
Bushy Park Authority, who is credited by 
Mr. Lee with putting the project over. 

“The dam closure required split-second 
timing,” Mr. Moore says. “It had a tidal 
flow from the ocean which mounted into the 
Back River. Then the water had to get out. 
As you made the opening smaller, you had a 
high head of water with a differential of 
6 or 7 feet. The millrace flooded out the 
fresh material as fast as you could put it in. 
No dam I know of was built under such tidal 
conditions with the water flowing both 
ways.” 

The dam was completed at midnight Feb- 
ruary 15. 

So the water development which Charles- 
ton has been dreaming about for 10 years, 
and actually planning for 5, has become a 
reality. The dam, the canal, and the bridge 
over the canal are finished. Fresh water is 
being diverted into that huge natural reser- 
voir—the Back River. The tides are being 
held out—down bebw the marl dam. A 
natural effluent disposal agency the Santee 
Cooper lies ready to carry away the wastes 
of the industries coming to Bushy Park. A 
road across Bushy Park and across the dam 
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is under construction with a railroad spur 
to come. 

Charleston is convinced that its big bar- 
Bain—a potential 10 billion gallons of water 
a day for only $4,500,000—is the best buy 
any municipality has ever made for any- 
thing of the kind. For a while, the city will 
divert 2,500,000,000 gallons but minor engi- 
Neering developments will allow the later 
use of the whole. 

The expansion of Charleston has already 
begun. United States Steel, which started 
the whole thing, went to Trenton to be 
nearer its markets, but the United Piece 
Dye Works, of Lodi, N. J., is bringing in 
a 82 million plant to dye, print, and fin- 
ish synthetic fabrics and the West Virginia 
Paper and Pulp Co., already one of the 
Charleston arens's major industries, has an- 
nounced a $56 million expansion program. 
West Virginia came to Charleston in 1938 
When the city agreed to supply it with the 
necessary water through new reservoirs and 
tunnels, this supply was later expanded to 
Provide the 50 million gallons a day which 

company now uses, but it couldn't 
tackle the new expansion until more water 
Was guaranteed. 

“But now they're certain there's adequate 
Water for anything they want to do,” says 
Mr. Field. 

Charleston doesn't expect the final chap- 
ters of Bushy Park to be written for 5 or 
10 Years until—it hopes—industries will cov- 
er the 4,400 acres of Bushy Park proper and 
the 10,000-plus acreage adjacent—across the 
Santee-Cooper River. 


What I Owe My Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Ohio delegation has lunched with the 12 
youngsters who are winners in the Amer- 
ican Legion essay contest in our State, 
and it has been a wonderful and refresh- 
ing experience, 

My pleasure was enhanced by the fact 
that BY] Mufiey, a ninth grade student 
from Uniontown High School, in the 16th 
District, is one of the statewide winners. 
This is the first time in several years 
that a boy from our district has won in 
the Ohio contest. 

I join with his friends and members of 
the Howard D. Miller Post, No. 436, the 
American Legion, in extending congratu- 
lations to Bill Muffiey for his outstanding 
essay. Congratulations also to Bill's 
family and his teachers in the Union- 
town schools who have helped to give 
him the fine understanding of American 
Principles that is revealed in his splendid 
essay. I think a word of tribute is proper 
also to my friend E. F. Marlowe, of 
Greentown, who has encouraged many 
youngsters, including Bill, to participate 
in this contest. 

Under leave to extend, I include Bill's 
Prize-winning essay, and commend it to 
your attention: 

Wat I Owr My COUNTRY 
(By Bill Muffley. Uniontown, Ohio) 

My country offers to everyone liberty, free- 
dom from oppressions, freedom from want, 
and freedom to be ourselves. It is our duty 
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to keep this high form of democracy at any 
cost. 

First of all I owe my country for my lib- 
erty, which is one of the most valuable bless- 
ings that heaven has bestowed upon man- 
kind. Perhaps we rest our hopes too much 
upon constitutions, laws, and courts. Lib- 

lies in the hearts of men and women. 
When it dies there, no constitutions, no 
laws, and no courts can do much to help. 
Liberty is not the freedom of the ruthless 
or the freedom to do as one likes, because 
where there is no check upon it, freedom 
becomes the possession of a savage few. The 
spirit ot liberty is the spirit that seeks to 
understand the minds of other men and 
women, and weighs their interests, along- 
side its own without prejudices. The spirit 
of liberty is the spirit of Him who, nearly 
2,000 years ago, taught mankind that the 
least shall be heard. and considered side by 
side with the greatest. 

I also owe my country protection for the 
freedom from oppression for which our fore- 
fathers died. History records no nobler ven- 
ture of freedom than the Pilgrim band, who 
im weariness and painfulness, who in hun- 
ger and cold laid the foundation that every 
man through countless ages might have free- 
dom to worship God in his own way. 

Next, I am indebted to my country for 
the opportunity to maintain one’s own pros- 
perity. My country is a fabulous country; 
it is the one place where miracles not only 
happen, but where they happen all the time. 
It is the land of opportunity. Regardless 
of race, creed, or color, everyone has a chance 
to work and obtain a higher standard of 
living than people of any other country. 
The average American today owns his home, 
a car, a refrigerator, and a television set, 
as well as other items which only a select 
few in any other country could enjoy. It 
is up to each one of us to work so this 
country can always be a free and prosperous 
one. 

Last, but not least, we owe our country 
gratitude for the privilege to be ourselves, 
No man is free who is not master of him- 
self. Today we have an equal chance to 
grow, to develop, and to lead the lives we 
choose to lead, not lives mapped out for 
us by some dictator. We have the choice 
to share and work with other men, no mat- 
ter what their race, creed, or color, or eco- 
nomic or social level. 

Since my country stands for all of these 
principles, it is my duty to uphold these 
standards so that my country shall continue 
to be the greatest country in the world. 


Federal Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
speech which I delivered before a Con- 
ference on Management and Taxes held 
by the American Management Associa- 
tion at the Plaza Hotel, in New York, on 
April 20, 1956: 

Last year a subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report con- 
ducted a study of our Federal tax policies 
as these policies relate to economic growth 
and development. There were two things 
unique about this study. First, the venture 
of a congressional committee into an area 
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of what might be termed philosophical po- 
litical science. Second, the method of con- 
ducting the study. I have used the word 
“study” to describe the procedure adopted 
by the subcommittee. It was not an in- 
vestigation” nor a “hearing” as these con- 
gressional committee procedures have come 
to be known. Yet it contained elements of 
both. In April 1955 in preparation of the 
studies the staff of the subcommittee pre- 
pared a list of names of some hundred stu- 
dents of taxation and economics, men in 
the academic world, in the business world, 
in labor and in agriculture. The subcom- 
mittee agreed upon the names of around 
a hundred persons chosen from this list and 
from additional suggestions received. In- 
yitations were extended to these experts to 
come to Washington in May to go over with 
the subcommittee the project in mind. 
Around 70 of the persons did appear for a 
briefing with the subcommittee. 

The broad topic was divided up into sub- 
topics and each person was assigned to a 
subtopic within a subtopic. A great deal 
of attention was pald to the individual 
person’s suggestion of proper subtopics and 
to his choice of subtopic he would like to 
develop. 

Each person was asked to prepare a paper 
on his subtopic to be ready for printing by 
the first part of October. The was 
to have all of the papers printed together 
and circulated among all of the 84 persons 
who participated in preparing papers and 
the members of the subcommittee. This 
was done, and I might say this thousand- 
page volume of prepared papers has become 
& best seller in the Government Printing 
Office. 

In early December panel hearings open to 
the public were conducted on the papers by 
the subcommittee. The subtopics were 
grouped under chapter headings as appears 
in the printed nS containing nae 
papers. Those persons papers co 
by a subtopic heading appeared together on 
the same panel. Each person was given in- 
troductory time to point out the highlights 
of his paper and to comment upon the high- 
lights of his fellow panelist’s paper. The 
subcommittee members then began inter- 
rogating the panel upon their papers and in- 
vited further participation by the panel in 
questioning their fellow panelists. 

The fact that the written papers had been 
available sufficiently ahead of time so that 
the subcommittee members and the panelists 
had a chance to read and to study the papers 
made these panel hearings vigorous and 
meaningful. These printed hearings, of 
course, are also available to the public and 
students of this subject. 

The subcommittee reached some conclu- 
sions in a brief report it made on these 
studies. One of these conclusions, in my 
opinion, had more to do with keeping the 
subject of tax reduction out of the political 
arena this second session of the 84th Con- 
gress than any other single thing. The sub- 
committee concluded unanimously, as did 
most of the panelists who discussed the sub- 
ject, that during an economy, with 
times good and the Federal debt at the height 
it is, any excess of revenues over expendi- 
tures should be used to reduce the Federal 
debt rather than to reduce taxes. 

However, it was not the conclusions that 
the subcommittee reached that appears to 
me to be the most important or the most 
significant thing about the subcommittee’s 
work. The most significant is that 
a decision was made to study this area ob- 
jJectively through the procedures of a con- 
gressional committee. That decision proved 
to be practical and of tremendous value to 
our knowledge of this important subject. 
I think it is very important that this work 
be continued by the subcommittee and that 
other areas of economic-political operations 
be subjected to a similar technique of study. 
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A study of international trade or of the eco- 
nomics of our domestic agriculture industry 
along these lines would be of inestimable 
advantage to coming up with intelligent 
solutions to the problems that exist in these 
areas. 

There is ample room for drawing up sides 
along political lines after an objective study 
has been made. In fact, after an objective 
study has been made the areas of proper 
disagreement are sharpened. But above all, 
the loose demagoguery that exists where ig- 
norance exists fill be lessened considerably. 
The demagoguery that presently exists in 
the nationwide public discussion of the ag- 
ricultural industry and the political pro- 
grams in relation to it has its roots in igno- 
rance. Playing upon ignorance through the 
emotions certainly will harm, not help, our 
society in solving the farm problems or any 
other problems. 

So it could have been with tax cutting 
in the 2d session of the 84th Congress. We 
could easily have picked up where we left 
off in the lst session of the 84th Congress 
by appealing to this group or that group in 
suggesting tax cuts here or tax cuts there. 
There is ample room for real political differ- 
ences on the subject of our tax laws; I am 
satisfied with the studies of the subcommit- 
tee available to the Congress and the people, 
intelligent political lines can be drawn on 
the subject of the kind of tax laws we should 
have. It is interesting to note that the pre- 
conceived lines of political differences in this 
area have been to a large degree dissipated 
simply by casting knowledge on the subject. 
It will take a little time, I suggest, before 
we do draw up political differences. 

I hope the time will be soon because I 
believe that through the two political parties 
taking positions which differ on important 
issues the matters best can be discussed 
publicly and resolved intelligently. 

With this lengthy introduction I want to 
discuss some of the basic things that were 
brought out.in our studies of the economic 
effects of Federal taxation. Neither the 
staff of the subcommittee nor my colleagues 
quite agree with the conclusions I am going 
to express. 

I want to start the discussion by referring 
to the title adopted by the committee for 
its study, “Federal tax policy of economic 
stability and growth,” This was not the 
title I suggested at the time I was urg- 
ing these studies to be made and a sub- 
committee established to make them. The 
title I used and still like to use to refer to 
these studies is: “The economic effects of 
Federal taxation.” 

The difference in these two titles reflect 
a basic difference in political philosophy. 
The overtones in the title Federal tax pol- 
icy for economic stability and growth” im- 
ply that the Federal tax policy can be used 
deliberately by the political government to 
promote economic stability and growth in 
our society. Many of the papers presented 
by the panelists assumed without posing 
the question that the Federal Government 
deliberately should use its taxing power to 
promote economic stability and growth. 
There is another political philosophy how- 
ever which says, granted that any tax or 
any system of taxation has economic effects 
and so affects economic stability and growth, 
nonetheless the purpose of taxation should 
remain solely that of raising revenue, there- 
fore the tax or tax system which has the 
minimum effect on the economy is the bet- 
ter, to that extent. 

It can be argued in these days of high Fed- 
eral expenditures brought on primarily by the 
carried over costs of World War II and the 
present high cost of military preparedness 
in the cold war era, that the difference in 
approach does not effect the results. In 
other words, our tax take being as high as 
it is has a very great impact on our society 
whether we regard the taxing power as 
solely a method of collecting revenues or 
whether we regard it as also a proper tool 
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for intentionally producing economic re- 
sults, Granting that the tax take has this 
impact, under either theory it would be the 
proper, objective to set up the tax structure 
to produce the maximum amount of stability 
and. growth in our economy. 

The difference Hes, perhaps, in the frame 
of mind one has toward the amount of gov- 
ernmental expenditures. The person who 
looks upon the taxing power as an affirma- 
tive means for affecting the economy recog- 
nizes that the larger the tax take, and the 
higher the tax rate the stronger is the tax- 
ing power as a device for affecting the econ- 
omy. Accordingly, he views the amount of 
governmental expenditures with equanimity. 
If he is a Fabian socialist he actually pur- 
sues the course of bringing about greater 
governmental expenditures because he pur- 
sues two concurrent courses. The more 
government spends, whatever the purpose, 
the greater control the Government has over 
the economy through the control of ex- 
penditures; likewise the more it spends the 
greater the taxes and so the more effective 
is this other powerful weapon of govern- 
mental control. This is not Just two courses 
moving in the same direction; it has a built- 
in spiraling effect. The more functions the 
Government assumes, which is synonomous 
with the Government spending more money, 
the less functions private enterprise as- 
sumes. Private enterprise is the tax base, 
so as government expands in ratio to the 
overall economy, private enterprise or the 
tax base ratio declines. As the tax base de- 
clines, the tax rate must increase in order 
to maintain the same high tax take. It is 
essentially the tax rate which provides the 
energy for the control the taxing power ex- 
erts over the economy. 

Let me illustrate. What would be the 
effect of a certificate of necessity if the cor- 
porate tax rate were 20 percent instead of 
52 percent or what would its effect be if all 
corporations were permitted to set up their 
own depreciation schedules for tax purposes? 
The certificate of necessity is a neat, effec- 
tive way of producing a direct economic re- 
sult, 1. e., the building of a new plant for a 
specified purpose. The advocates of private 
enterprise have not been alarmed at the use 
of the tax power here because they see in 


it a less dangerous procedure, to their way 


of thinking, than direct subsidies or even 
more dangerous of direct participation by 
the Government. 


I used the illustration of the certificate of 
necessity out of the many illustrations I 
could have used, for a specific reason. I 
wanted it to be quite clear that the use of 
the tax power to produce economic effects 
has about it a great attractiveness. It is 
neat, quiet, easy to administer, and effective 
It is a constant temptation for Government 
officials to resort to it. Let me illustrate 
further. Farmers ought to build more 
ponds on their farms. The Government, in- 
stead of persuading through education or 
ordering through police powers, simply pre- 
sents an attractive offer—if you do build 
ponds you can take a tax deduction. The 
attractiveness of the offer is directly in pro- 
portion to the rate of the tax from which 
exemption is granted. 

By referring to many of the beneficial uses 
of the taxing power to produce economic ef- 
fects we easily could come to the conclusion 
that the taxing power should be used delib- 
erately to produce certain economic results 
including providing for more stability and 
growth in our economy. Of course, we could 
look at other economic results the taxing 
power has produced and begin to wonder. 
For example, I believe that the excess-profits 
tax did more to hurt and stunt the growth 
of small and new industries than any single 
economic or political thing. I believe the 
double taxation of the corporate form of do- 
ing business has done more to hurt the 
growth and stability of corporations than 
any single thing, by placing, as it does, a 
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premium on financing expansion through 
debt or retained earnings instead of through 
floating new equity issues. 

Much of the economic effects of our tax 
structure has not been planned. In fact, 
our subcommittee studies revealed that not 
only had the effects not been planned, in 
most instances the effects were unknown, 
and even with our studies the effects remain 
unknown and only give rise to dispute as to 
what they really are. However, everyone 
agreed that the effects are considerable and 
that the proportionately great tax take of 
today lies at the bottom of the effectiveness 
of the tax structure on our economy. 

However, there are certainly those who 
would like to engage in economic planning. 
and for their purposes the Federal political 
government is the best place to do the plan- 
ning. The dispute that arose over the use 
of a single word in the Employment Act of 
1946 which created the President’s Board of 
Economic Advisers and this Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report brings out this fact 
forcefully. The word in dispute was the 
adjective “full” used to modify the noun 
“employment.” The word finally adopted in 
the Employment Act was “maximum.” Now 
what is the difference between saying that 
the Federal Government shall do all in its 
power to produce full employment instead of 
maximum employment. The use of the word 
“full” imposes upon the Federal Govern- 
ment the responsibility for employment of 
its citizens rather than upon private enter- 
prise. The adjective maximum“ means 
“fullest attainable” and, therefore, raises the 
question of what is attainable. Raising this 
question throws into discussion the ques- 
tion, How do we maintain employment of 
our citizens? Through the private economy 
regulated by the political government or 
through the political government? Persons 
like myself, who believe that the only way to 
continuing growth is through the trial-and- 
error methods, which I regard in economics 
as synonymous with private enterprise, 
maintain that private enterprise is the only 
way to maintain maximum employment over 
a period of years, and that at best all the 
Federal Government can do is to assist from 
time to time on’ short-term programs and 
help on long-range programs by preserving 
a system of free and true competition. 

The argument over the responsibilities of 
private enterprise and political government 
for the employment of its citizens was 
brought out to some degree at the time the 
ILO set out its bill of rights among which 
was the so-called right to work. This is 
certainly a brave new world, if we have do- 
cided that we know enough about sociology, 
economics and psychology that we can have 
political governments guarantee “the right 
to work." Our constitutional forebears 
were more humble in their day when discus- 
sing the right to happiness, they limited the 
Governmenty guaranty to the right to pur- 
sue happiness, So I would suggest that we 
are only at the stage of human knowledge 
and development that we can talk about 
granting the right to pursue full employ- 
ment. That means that Government's role 
is ancillary. That Government can set up 
rules of procedure for its citizenry in the 
economic fields which if followed would per- 
mit every one to receive his just dues from 
the sweat of his brow. 

But to get back specifically to taxes. Aside 
from the implications brought to light about 
the use of the taxing power there were two 
other basic matters about taxes brought to 
light. Like the first factor which I have been 
discussing the other two require considerably 
more thought and study than have been 
given them. 

The first matter Is Inflation. Our panelists 
who discussed what inflation is, under my 
questioning agreed that in essence inflation 
is a form of taxation. It takes purchasing 
power from the individual and transfers it 
to the political government, Of course, 
if the Government is essentially a creditor 
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and not a debtor this would not be the efect, 
‘but this is certainly an academic point in 
Modern times. Perhaps in any times be- 
‘cause political government by its nature will 
be always a debtor to its citizens. 

But inflation also transfers purchasing 
Power from one citizen to another. Now 
what has this to do with a discussion of our 
Overall Federal tax structure and its eco- 
nomic effect? There are two basic things I 
want to point up. First, though inflation 
is a way of federally financing projects, it is 
a good way? Second, after reviewing the 
thousands of requests for changes in our 
present tax laws to bring about what is 
always referred to as equity and fairness I 
have concluded that 90 percent of these 
present-day inequities arise from the tax of 
inflation. For example, the ery about “locked 
in" investments stems largely from the effects 
of inflation on our other tax laws. The 
change made in our tax laws to permit home- 
Owners to sell an old house to buy a new one 
to escape the tax on the capital gain from 
the sale, the extra exemption given to peo- 
ple over 65 because after all those on retire- 
ment and other fixed incomes were the ones 
hit the hardest by the inflation tax, the 
Problems of business inventories and the use 
of LIFO, the present problems of tax treat- 
ment of replacement of capital equipment, 
the general problems involved in capital de- 
Preciation are all examples of inequities 
brought about by the tax of inflation. 

I am satisfied that if we would trace 
through most of the recent requests for tax 
relief we would find that they have their 
origin in the economic effects resulting from 
dur Government's resorting to the tax of in- 
Aation to finance World War II. 

When all is said and done I believe one of 
the most important principles that any Fed- 
eral tax policy must follow is to preserve the 
integrity of the dollar. Just as the standards 
of our weights and measures used in evalu- 
ating physical lengths, widths, thickness, 
quantities, and bulk must be kept exact and 
constant so must our standards for evalu- 
ating economic events and economic trends 
be kept exact and constant. The dollar is 
the most important of all the measuring 
Standards in the field of economics. A tax 
system that fails to protect the exactness and 
constancy of economic standards cannot pro- 
Mote real growth and stability in an economy, 

The third matter is as basic as the ques- 
tion of the use of the tax power and the 
question of the use of inflation as a method 
of taxation. The third matter has to do 
With the taxation of two different dollars, 
the consumer dollar and the investment dol- 
lar. This was a matter consciously posed by 
many of the committee's panelists. Or- 
ganized labor's panelists expressed the view 
that our present tax structure was hitting 
the consumer dollar too heavily and that 
it was the plentitude of the consumer dol- 
lar that lay at the base of any expanding 
economy. That given the consumer dollar 
the investment dollar would always appear. 
In other words, given the demand for pro- 
duction the capital formation necessary 
to provide the production would be forth- 
Coming. Organized labor's panelists ex- 
Pressed the thought that obviousiy the tax 
on the investment dollar was not excessive, 
because we were doing all right, but that to 
Continue to do all right we had to continue 
to relieve the consumer dollar from the bur- 
den of taxation. 

However, labor’s spokesmen failed to ap- 
Preciate, it seems to me, that when con- 
Sumer demand outstrips production infla- 
tionary forces are created which can become 
strong enough to break through any gov- 
ernmental system of brakes and controls to 
Produce full-fiedged inflation which is, of 
Course, essentially a consumer's tax. The 
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investment dollar, unfortunately, dees not 
‘always flow to areas where there is a con- 
sumer demand. Even if there are plenty of 
investment dollars the channels may be 
clogged by governmental action. Further- 
more, there is such a thing as clogging up 
the source itself. Right at the present time 
we bave been experiencing à demand for 
cement, glass, steel, nickel and other metals 
and basic materials which is greater than the 
production facilities. This could be the re- 
sult of tax deterrents on the investment dol- 
lar. I'm not sure that it is, but I empha- 
size, it could be. 

Industry's spokesmen argued that the in- 
vestment dollar was being too heavily hit 
now and that there was not sufficient capital 
formation to bring about the continued 
growth and stability we should be able to 
look forward to in our economy. It was 
pointed out that around $14,000 capital in- 
vestment is needed to keep one man em- 
ployed in our American society of today, and 
that multiplying out the increasing labor 
force in America from population increases 
the necessary capital formation to keep 
labor employed did not seem to be in the 
carson’ factor in this discussion was not fully 
touched upon in my opinion. After all, what 
is a consumer dollar can be shifted readily 
to an investment dollar, and likewise what 
is an investment dollar can readily be shifted 
to a consumer dollar. The determination 
of what is to be a consumer dollar or an 
investment dollar lies in the psychological 
makeup of our 165 million people. Obviously 
as long as basic living needs must be ful- 
filled for a person, that person is not going 
to convert his dollar into an investment 
dollar. Equally obviously, if the Federal 
Government taxes the investment dollar 
too heavily there will be considerable in- 
centive to convert it into “living it up” as my 

term it, 

eT den to mention another factor which 
seems to me is basic but was only touched 
upon in the hearings by my une of ques- 
tioning of the panel witnesses. I was dis- 
turbed to conclude from the answers I re- 
ceived to these questions that not very many 
people had been thinking about the position 
Government capital formation has been 
playing in our present-day economy. A dis- 
cussion of this factor will bring me right 
back to the beginning of my talk, The labor 
economists said there was adequate invest- 
ment capital available because we were doing 
all right. The industry economists said 
maybe so, but if we need $14,000 capital 
investment to provide a job for each person 
coming into the labor market in the future 
we had best take heed now. 

Now I pose the question, has there been 
sufficient private capital formation in the 
immediate past to carry forward our econ- 
omy and to build solid growth? The hous- 
ing industry has grown to a large extent 
on the basis of Government capital forma- 
tion, not private capital formation, Cer- 
tainly FHA and VA guaranties and Fanny 
Mae and most of the other Government 
housing programs are indirect financing. 
But what industry can operate without the 
economic function of insurance being per- 
formed by some capital formation? In my 
panel questioning to bring out my point, 
I referred to an insurance function being 
performed in the private economy which is 
a type that Government today is constantly 
performing in other economic areas with- 
out much comment, This particular oper- 
ation, I might add, is one of high specu- 
lation and not of conservatism as we in this 
country have come to view the insurance 
field. I referred to the commodity exchange. 
To illustrate; Purina Mills, located in my 
district, is a big buyer of grain, but Purina 
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In its operation wants to minimize the spec- 
ulation involved in the cost of the grain it 
must buy * * * the grain futures market, 
private speculators, performs this economic 
function—this insurance function for it. 

In other words, the question is: How much 
capital formation required to support our 
present day economy in all its varied ramifi- 
cations has been supplied by the Federal 
Government? Until we know this we are 
hardly in a position of commenting with any 
intelligence on whether or not the invest- 
ment dollar has been affected adversely by 
our Federal tax policies. 

The argument for 20 years in the congres- 
sional committees and on the floor of the 
House has been, private enterprise isn’t do- 
ing the job, the performance of the job is a 
social necessity, therefore Government must 
move in to do the job. Whether you talk 
about rural electrification, housing, medical 
attention, building municipal food markets 
in Philadelphia, the pleas are all this way. 

Now there can be two basic reasons why 
private enterprise is not doing the job: (1) 
Because private enterprise lacks the initia- 
tive to do it, or (2) because Government 
through its own policies has hampered pri- 
vate enterprise from doing the job. Shut 
off speculative capital and you can cut off 
private endeavor most effectively. Again, 
this is part of the Fabian Socialists plan. 
Emphasize the social need for the service 
(and this can be built up emotionally by the 
demagogues to a point where it gets beyond 
all control), hamper private enterprise from 
doing it, then cry Government must do it. 

To a degree, I am a liberal Republican but 
I have had little chance to demonstrate it 
since I have been in Congress. I am per- 
fectly willing to have the Federal Govern- 
ment perform certain economic needs for 
our society provided (1) the need is clear, 
(2) private enterprise is not fulfilling the 
need, and (the point always overlooked in 
these discussions) a study reveals that pri- 
vate enterprise cannot fill the need, (3) that 
Government's entry is on an emergency basis 
and that plans simultaneously are set up to 
eliminate the reasons which have prevented. 
and do prevent private enterprise from doing 
the job. 

I am regarded as a conservative because 
with my small and to date ineffective voice I 
continue to harp on the last point. I shall 
close upon it. The question is: How does 
our Federal tax system hamper the economic 
growth and stability of our economy? And 
how can we reduce such hampering to the 
minimum? The question is not how does our 
Federal tax policy promote economic growth 
and stability and how can we increase that 
promotion. In my judgment, herein lies the 
solution to our problems of providing maxi- 
mum employment and maximum happiness 
for our people, for the answers to the attain- 
ment of both our economic and spiritual 
values lie in providing the maximum amount 
of freedom for the individual person in his 
society. 


A Lesson in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend for the attention of the Ameri- 
can people the following fine article by 
Frank R. Kent, which appeared in the 
Washington Sunday Star, April 22, 1956: 
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THE GAME OF Potirics = 
(By Frank R. Kent) ~ 
DEMOCRATS’ FARM STRATEGY BACKFIRES 


It is now clear that the Democratic strate- 
gists at last have found an issue upon which 
they can unite against President Eisenhower 
in the campaign this fall. It is also clear 
that, now they have found their issue (to wit, 
the one created by his veto of the so-called 
farm-relief bill), the most astute among 
them, including several presidential aspir- 
ants, are not too happy about it. 


Outsmart themselves 


The simple fact is that they seem to have 
outsmarted themselves. This frequently 
happens in politics as in other avenues of 
human endeavor, and is almost invariably 
due to underestimating the basic superiority 
of right over wrong. In this case the Demo- 
cratic conspiracy—for that it is admitted to 
be—against Mr. Eisenhower began soon after 
he decided to run for a second term. That 
decision was as uplifting to the Republicans 
as it was discouraging to the Democrats, 
Unable to make a successful attack on Mr. 
Eisenhower personally, their efforts to find a 
campaign goat in either Vice President 
Nrxon, now sure of renomination, or any 
member of the Eisenhower Cabinet, were 
redoubled. However, despite the raucous 
voices of Chairman Paul Butler, of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and his persistent 
little predecessor, Stephen Mitchell, these ef- 
forts came to nought and in recent months 
all the Democratic leaders and all the Demo- 
cratic publicity talent seemed concentrated 
upon exploitation of the discontent among 
the farmers. » 

On the surface this seemed a shrewd move, 
indeed. The troubles of the farmers were 
real and not imaginary, The administra- 
tion, indorsing the soil-bank theory, which 
was widely supported by many farm leaders, 
had offered a program. With a majority in 
both House and Senate the Democrats pro- 
ceeded to load the Eisenhower-Benson bill 
with amendments so fantastic as to make it 
utterly unworkable. Then, loudly shouting 
for 90 percent parity, they proceeded to pass 
the bill, thus putting it up to the President. 
Basing this strategy upon the fact that no 
President had ever dared veto a farm relief 
bill in an election year, they chortled over 
the spot onto which they had maneuvered 
the President. Either he had to accept a 
thoroughly bad and unworkable bill or he 
had to bear the blame for haying stood in 
the way of relief for the farmer. 

That is what they thought—but appar- 
ently it is not working out that way. It 
seems now that they made two fundamental 
mistakes. The first mistake was in regard- 
ing the American farmer as an incurable 
boob. This he is far from being. Already 
there are evidences that many farmers see 
through the politics which the Democrats 
have played and are still playing with this 
bill, And the biggest and most respected 
of all farm organizations in the country—the 
American Farm Bureau Federation—opposed 
the bill, approved the veto and indorsed the 
Eisenhower-Benson attitude. So have most 
of the influential newspapers. 

The second mistake was in the assumption 
that this President lacked the courage to 
veto a farm relief bill in an election year. 
This President may check short in some 
things, but political courage—or any other 
kind—is not one of them. As things are 
working out this veto, which clearly was in 
national interests as well as the farmer's in- 
terest, is likely to promote the President 
poltically rather than detract from his 
strength. Whatever the final outcome of 
the struggle in Congress, it appears now that 
the Democratic leaders have put themselves 
on the defensive instead of the President. 
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n Fail to trap President 

What they really did was to give him a 
beautiful opportunity again to demonstrate 
not only his courage and sincerity but a 
very real knowledge of his subject, which was 
inherent both in his message and in his 
broadcast. In addition the leading Demo- 
cratie presidential aspirants—Stevenson, 
Kefauver, and Harriman—also ex-President 
Harry Truman—all find themselves com- 


mitted to a legislative and economic mon- 


strosity, enactment of which would not have 
relieved the farmer and in which only the 
foolish farmers believe. 

It was an interesting and instructive po- 
litical episode in which the politicians who 
played what seemed a very smooth game 
were politically bested by the politician who 
fearlessly stood firmly for what he believed 
to be right and refused to consider pol- 
itics at all. The longer the Democratic 
leaders study this situation the worse they 
are going to feel. Even now the reaction is 
clearly unfavorable. None of the things 
they hoped for and planned have occurred. 
Their efforts to trap the President have uni- 
formly failed. The reasons are obvious. 
But they keep trying. 


United States Attorney Carries Through 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a former Member of Congress, 
who served here with distinction, is con- 
tinuing his public service by ably, fear- 
lessly, and without discrimination per- 
forming his duty as United States at- 
torney at St. Paul, Minn. 

When a congressional committee left 
uncompleted a task which had been as- 
signed to it, George MacKinnon took 
over the job and is well on the way in his 
effort to protect the honest, conscien- 
tious worker from some of those who 
would rob him not only of his dollars but 
of his constitutional rights to earn a 
livelihood for himself and his family, 
spend his earnings as he might desire. 

From the Minneapolis Star, I quote a 
news story, which reads as follows: 
Gury Vervicr RErURNED IN ADM- 

TEAMSTERS CasE—Jurny FINDS AGAINST 

Firm, 5 INDIVIDUALS—SENTENCING LATER 

FOR EXECUTIVE, 4 TEAMSTERS 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 1 of its 
vice presidents and 4 AFL Teamsters Union 
officers were found guilty by a Minneapolis 
Federal court jury today of violating the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Judge Edward J. Devitt immediately re- 
ferred the cases to the probation department 
for presentence investigation. 

After deliberating less than 2 hours, the 
jury returned guilty verdicts against the 
company, James W. Moore, vice president; 
Sidney L. Brennan, Jack Jorgensen, Eugene 
J. Williams, and Gerald P. Connelly, officers 
in the teamsters union locals. 

The verdict carries a maximum penalty of 
a year's imprisonment, a $1,000 fine, or both, 
on each of 5 counts. 

Trial of the case had required nearly 3 
weeks, during which time the Government 
produced 40 witnesses, 

Essence of the case was the charge that 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. provided $5,000 
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to help settle a strike by the United Mine 
Workers of America Union against its south- 
east Minneapolis oil plant in May 1953, 

The Government charged that the com- 
pany, Moore and Connelly were guilty of a 
conspiracy to provide the sum. 

Of the total, the Government charged 
Brennan, Jorgensen, and Williams each got 
$1,000 and Connelly 8900. 

Through the testimony of its witnesses, the 
prosecution traced the $5,000 through the 
firm of the Stavis Oil Co., St. Paul, to Con- 
nelly’s 24-year-old son, Gerald, in Chicago, to 
the La Salle National Bank, Chicago, and to 
the union defendants. 

After the Government completed its case, 
the defense rested without putting any wit- 
nesses on the stand or offering any evidence. 

Motions to the court to order a directed 
verdict of acquittal failed. Closing argu- 
ments were made Monday, and the court 
instructed the jury this morning. 

The jury got the case shortly after noon, 
ate lunch, and returned its verdict about 
2:45 p. m. 


Ohio Department of American Legion 
Sponsors Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr.SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of conflicting isms and ideologies 
throughout the world, it is of special 
importance that we stop and cherish the 
thoughts about what this great Nation 
means to us. Many times we are prone 
to point out and discuss what is wrong 
with America, when we should be think- 
ing about all the wonderful characteris- 
tics of what is right in America. 

Men and women throughout the his- 
tory of our Nation have fought, suffered, 
lived, and died that we might enjoy all 
those precious freedoms that, at times, 
many of us take for granted. 

The American Legion is one of our 
greatest patriotic organizations that has, 
as one of its fundamental principles and 
purposes, th preservation and continua- 
tion of an America where these precious 
freedoms of ours will live on for genera- 
tions yet unborn. 


The Ohio Department of the American 
Legion, as a part of their program to 
foster these high principles, conducts an 
essay contest each year among the high- 
school students of Ohio. The subject of 
this essay contest is, What I Owe My 
Country. The winners of this contest 
are given a trip to Washington, the 
Capital of our great Nation, where they 
may see their Federal Government in 
action and where they may visit many 
places of great and significant interest. 
During their visit to Washington, these 
essay contest winners are entertained at 
a luncheon in the Speaker's dining room 
sponsored by all Members of Congress 
from both political parties in Ohio. 
This luncheon was held today. 

Mr. Speaker, the more I have the privi- 
lege to associate with our high-school 
students today, the happier and more 
convinced I am that the future of Amer- 
ica will be in good hands, These young 
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People are serious minded students and 
they are quick to determine when they 
feel that any of us are taking our obliga- 
tions lightly or are permitting ourselves 
to base our decisions on expediency. It 
has been my privilege to discuss the 
affairs of Government with many high- 
school groups and I have been tremen- 
dously pleased with their knowledge of 
Government and its problems, and their 
keen analysis of the vital problems faced 
by their Representatives here in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I am particularly proud 
and happy that a very charming and 
able young lady from Dayton, Ohio, is 
One of the three statewide champions 
from the 10th grade. 

She is Miss Elizabeth Richards, of 1713 
Richard Street, Dayton, Ohio. Miss 
Richards is a 10th grade student in Day- 
ton's Wilbur Wright High School. Her 
thoughtful essay shows very clearly how 
Completely she dedicates her abilities 
and talents to our great Nation and re- 
Veals her determination to serve our 
Country. 

Under unanimous consent, I request 
that her prize-winning essay be made a 
8 ot these comments and recorded in 

War I Owe My Country 

Many years ago my ancestors came to 
this country. They fought, worked, and 
Some died to help establish this great Na- 
tion. My generation is now enjoying the 
fruits of their labors. 

With humility I say I owe my country, the 
United States of America: 

My hands, to build and to mold a stronger 
Nation in which to live. 

My eyes, to see our natural blessings, to 

upon and to appreciate all that God 
his given us, to help me search for and to 
gee new and better methods that will help 
my community and my country. 

My ears, to hear the wisdom, to hear all 
Viewpoints so that I can better choose my 
Path in life. 

My voice, to shout the advantages of our 
democratic way of life, to speak out for my 
country, to teach others what I know to be 
good for our Nation, to speak against all 
evil and wrongdoers. 

My heart, to love what is good, to sympa- 

with those less fortunate, to feel and 
Understand suffering, to be a part of every 
8 cause and to be strong against all 


My mind, to seek wisdom, to further my 
education, to search for truth and to judge 
for myself. Yes; the best from my body 
and my mind I owe and give to my country. 

My soul belongs to God. How I use the 
blessings God has given me will determine 
What kind of a citizen I am and shall be. 

be a good Christian citizen means to 
have faith in God. 

We people today have so many blessings 
for which to be thankful. These are the 
Tesults of hard work. Work that could not 
have been accomplished without the hands 
and hearts of our people. We must not look 
Upon the standards of others with criticism. 
Tt took fight and work to accomplish our high 
Standards. Let us set an example for those 
less fortunate. The poor will be with us 
always, as will the bad be among the good. 

I owe my just taxes to help finance our 
armies, the poor, the wounded—our schools 
and other civic projects. I shall vote, when 
age permits me. 

I love my country, the United States, and 
te try to live up to every word I have writ- 


A Justified Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, the attached editorial, A Justified 
Veto, which appeared in the April 18 
issue of the Anderson (Ind.) Herald: 

A Justirrep VETO 

The Democratic leadership in Congress 
this week accomplished exactly what it set 
out to accomplish. 

After weeks of needless delay, the Demo- 
cratic leadership finally permitted a crazy- 
quilt farm bill to reach President Eisen- 
hower’s desk—a bill so repugnant to the 
principles upon which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration rests that the President had no 
practical alternatve to a veto. 

In declining to sign the bill, the Democrats 
already are saying, Mr. Eisenhower is dem- 
onstrating his callous disregard for the 
plight of the American farmer. 

We agree that someone on the national 
political scene views the farmers’ plight with 
callousness. But we think that guilt belongs 
at the doorstep of the Democratic Party and 
its congressional leaders, who have shown 
the Nation beyond any reasonable doubt 
that they are more interested in manufac- 
turing some kind of issue for this election 
year than in taking any step that might 
alleviate the hardship of the farmer or 
soften his discontent. 

Let’s look for a moment at the history of 
this farm bill that Mr. Eisenhower vetoed 
Monday. 

President Eisenhower indicated his con- 
cern for falling farm prices and rising farm 
costs during the first week the present Con- 
gress was in session. On January 9, he sent 
to Congress a special message on agricul- 
ture—a message containing a series of spe- 
cific recommendations. 

The heart of his program was a soil-bank 
program, designed specifically to combat 
farm surpluses and to strengthen the cause 
of soll conservation. This phase of the pro- 
gram alone would have put more than $1.2 
billton into the hands of our farmers this 
year alone. 

There is no reason why the soll-bank phase 
of the President's program would not have 
become law by March 1 so that its benefits 
could have begun accruing to the farmers 
immediately. Even the Democrats in Con- 
gress found no fault with the soil bank, as 
evidenced by the fact that they left this sin- 
gle item of the President's program virtually 
intact. 

But alarmed by the prospect that Mr, 
Eisenhower might get credit for helping the 
farmer, the Democratic leaders went to work. 
Their one motive was to keep farm dissatis- 
faction alive until November, no matter how 
harmful it might be to the farmer or to the 
Nation. 

Finally, after weeks of debate and delay 
and compromise, they let a farm bill get 
through. The Eisenhower soil bank was still 
a feature of it. But tacked on was a provi- 
sion for the reinstatement of high, rigid price 
supports, the very price supports that have 
served to depress farm prices by accumulat- 
ing larger and larger surpluses, the very sur- 
pluses the soil bank is designed to combat, 
the same sort of surpluses the American peo- 
ple are paying $1 million a day to store. 
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Tt is almost wasteful to urge 
our farmers to produce what they cannot 
sell, Yet that ts precisely what the Demo- 
cratic leadership proposes. 

Mr. Eisenhower made it clear Monday 
night that he is far more interested in serv- 
ing the long-range interests of the farmers 
and of the American people than in winning 
votes in November. Once our farmers un- 
derstand the facts, Mr. Eisenhower and his 
party will have nothing to fear. 


Speech of Hon. James C. Davis, of 
Georgia, in Defense of Constitutional 
Government, State Sovereignty, and 
Commonsense, Delivered at West Mem- 
phis, Ark., March 31, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the constitutional crisis forced 
on us by the Supreme Court’s Black 
Monday decisions, and subsequent at- 
tacks upon States rights is the most 
serious threat to our form of government 
since the War Between the States. Al- 
most equally important is the irreconcil- 
able social problems created by these 
decisions, which threatens to destroy 
completely the peaceful relationships 
that have existed between the races for 
the last hundred years. 

It has been virtually impossible for the 
South to present its side of the con- 
troversy to other parts of the country 
because of a biased press which deliber- 
ately suppresses the arguments of 
southern leaders. 

Recently, in a speech at West Mem- 
phis, Ark., our distinguished colleague 
from Georgia, Hon. James C. Davis, pre- 
sented what I consider to be an irrefuta- 
ble argument for the preservation of 
segregation, and the need for protecting . 
the rights of the States against the un- 
constitutional usurpation of power by 
the Federal establishment. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the text of Mr. Davis’ address 
and commend it to Americans every- 
where. Its thought-provoking contents 
should serve to open the eyes of those 
is have 5 ees by the mislead- 

arguments of South-hating propa- 
gandists: merce 
SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES C. Davis 

DELIVERED AT WEST MEMPHIS, ARK., MARCH 

31, 1956 

I am glad to come from Washington to talk 
to you tonight. We have a common interest. 
The bold and brazen attack now being made 
upon constitutional government calls for or- 
ganization, for unity of purpose and for unity 
of action. 

Every Member of the House and Senate 
from Arkansas signed the Manifesto in Wash- 
ington on March 12, It is necessary—it is 
imperative that you people back home be 
unanimous in your action. This fight has 
2 fronte—the 1 in Washington and the 1 
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at home. On each front there must be or- 
ganization, unity, and work. 

The theme of the message which I want to 
bring to you tonight is this: The time has 
come for action, 

We have been a tolerant people, tolerant 
to the point of gullibility. The average 
American, if given a choice between peace 
on the one hand, and strife on the other, 
will choose peace. He is long suffering. He 
will endure with patience an unbelievable 
amount of injustice and mistreatment. 

In his spirit of tolerance your people and 
my people in the last 25 years have seen our 
constitutional rights whittled away little by 
little, and the whittling has been done by 
those whom we had a right to trust. 

In our upbringing we were taught to re- 
spect our Government—to believe in the in- 
tegrity of public officials. 

ed in us was the faith and confi- 
dence that the United States Supreme Court 
was a bulwark for the preservation of con- 
stitutional government; that it would always 
stand, as it had stood in the past, a fortress 
of strength, against which anyone would 
dash himself to destruction who sought to 
weaken or destroy the instrument of our 
liberties, the Constitution of the United 
States. 

For nearly a century and a half the Court 
deserved the respect which it received. It 
justified the confidence of the people that 
it would uphold the Constitution and would 
proclaim its provisions as written, knowing 
that it was not in the province of the Court 
to change the Constitution by one jot or 
tittle, that the Court could not add anything 
to the Constitution or take anything from 
it; recognizing that if changing and mod- 
ern times call for a revision of the Consti- 
tution, either great or small, then the Con- 
stitution itself declared how the change must 
be made. 

In the structure of our Government there 
is no fact more certain than this; the nine 
justices of the Supreme Court cannot change 
our Constitution. 

The Congress with its 531 Members of the 
House and Senate, cannot change it. 

The President of the United States, with 
all his power, cannot change it. 

Neither one of these alone can amend the 
Constitution. All three together cannot 
amend it. 

It can be changed only by an amendment. 
voted for by two-thirds of the House and 
Senate and by three-fourths of the sovereign 
States of the Union. 

Any attempt to change our Constitution in 
any other manner is a gross fraud—a fraud 
which it is the duty of all patriotic citizens 
to expose and to prevent. 

It was to restate, reaffirm and support this 
well-known doctrine that the congressional 
“Declaration of Constitutional Principles” 
also called a manifesto, was written and 
signed by 100 Representatives and Senators 
in Washington on March 12. 

We prepared and signed this document in 
Washington because we realize that the time 
is here when we must, as free men, defend 
the constitutional Government which is 
ours, or, as unworthy descendants of those 
who fought at Bunker Hill and Yorktown, 
sit by in silence and in cowardice while our 
hard won rights of State and local self- 
government are struck down illegally by 
the would-be social reformers on the Su- 
preme Court, 

We signed it because the time is here to 
defend free government, or to surrender to 
judicial dictatorship. 

The principle involved here goes far be- 
yond our right to operate our schools, al- 
though that in itself is a valued right, and 
a right we do not intend to surrender be- 
cause the Supreme Court undertakes to 
usurp power it does not possess. 

But the real issue is: Shall we permit the 
Supreme Court, one department of Govern- 
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ment, whose powers are defined and limited 
by the Constitution, to successfully assert 
the power to change that precious document, 
by reading into it language it does not con- 
tain, and which those who wrote the Con- 
stitution and its amendments, never in- 
tended it should contain. 

The question is, if changing conditions re- 
quire a change in the Constitution, shall it 
be changed as the Constitution says, by 
drawing an amendment with definite and 
specific language, which shall receive the 
People’s stamp of approval through a vote 
of two-thirds of the Congress, plus three- 
fourth of the States? This is the legal 
way. 

Or, shall it be amended by the arbitrary 
act of nine men, to whom this authority has 
not been given, who are not elected, and who 
can in no sense of the word be said to repre- 
sent the will and wishes of the people re- 
garding amendments to the Constitution. 
We have amended the Constitution 22 times 
in the past by following legal and regular 
procedure. The 22d amendment was pro- 
posed in-1947 and certified in 1951. What 
has happened that we no longer must sub- 
mit amendments to the Congress for a two- 
thirds vote and to the States for a three- 
fourths vote? 

We have not yet lost this right to have a 
voice in adopting amendments to the Con- 
stitution, or in rejecting them. But this 
Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, is a 
brazen effort to destroy this right. 

If the Court can today strike down the 
accepted and declared meaning of the Con- 
stitution; if it can nullify a construction on 
the exact point involved, which has been 
followed and approved in dozen of instances, 
by the Supreme Court itself and courts of 
many other jurisdictions, and in doing so 
rely upon nothing but its own arbitrary will, 
to support the decision, then it can tomor- 
row or next month strike down any other 
provision which does not conform to its 
sociological beliefs. While it may be Geor- 
gia or Arkansas which suffers today from 
such wrongful usurpation of authority, next 
year it may be Oregon, Maine, or Illinois. 

While the subject today is schools, its next 
usurpation may involve taxes, or criminal 
law, or the right to own property. Once the 
precedent is established—once we have 
acknowledged the right of the Supreme 
Court to trifle with the Constitution, there 
is no limit to its possibilities. 

Those of us who support local self-govern- 
ment and States rights have been slow to 
believe that we could lose these precious 
rights. We know now that we must fight 
for them. 

There are many conditions which must 
get worse before they can get better. This 
is true because so many of us are apathetic 
to danger until we come face to face with 
it. To most of us a condition must become 
an emergency before we make even the first 
move to meet it. It is human nature not 
to take medicine until we get sick, although 
the sickness might be avoided by following 
some simple precautions in advance. 

The segregation probiem is one of those 
things that had to get worse before it could 
get better. It has now reached the emer- 
gency stage. The problem is so urgent that 
even the most indifferent can no longer ig- 
nore it. We can no longer shrug this prob- 
lem off with the thought that it is the prob- 
lem of the Federal Government, or the State 
government, or the school officials. It has 
come much closer home than that. It is 
my problen. It is your problem. I must do 
something about it. You must do something 
about it. 

What is it that you and I must do, and 
do now, to save our schools, our States 
rights, and our constitutional Government? 
We must organize. We must organize with 
our neighbors. We must organize on the 
local level, We must organize on the county 
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level and on the State level. We must pre- 
sent a massive, united front against the 
fraudulent attempt to take away from the 
people and the States our constitutional 
rights to conduct our own affairs in the way 
we choose to conduct them. You will find. 
if you have not already found it, that your 
neighbors are ready to organize with you, 
and we will have this massive, united front, 
if we organize with like-minded people. 

Those of us who signed the Washington 
manifesto represent States having a popu- 
lation of nearly 40 million people. Do not 
let any loose-tongued, radical promoter of 
social equality tell you that this great seg- 
ment of the American people, nearly one- 
fourth of the total, is helpless and power- 
less as we demand that which rightfully 
belongs to us. Do not let any mealy- 
mouthed traitor, whatever may be his mo- 
tive, tell you that we must meekly accept 
this brazen usurpation of power as a legal 
exercise of its powers by the judicial de- 
partment. 

We are supporting a position which 1s 
sound and correct. We are supporting 2 
position acknowledged by one and all to be 
sound and correct throughout the 178 years 
of our country’s existence from 1776 to 
1954—-namely that the control and opera- 
tion of schools belongs to the States and 
not to the Federal Government. Our posi- 
tion on local self government has been 
supported by decisions of all the courts dur- 
ing that entire period. It has been sup- 
ported by the statesmen of all the periods 
of our history, by Lincoln, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, their predecessors and their suc- 
cessors. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt recognized the 
soundness of segregation when he, in 1928. 
provided in a deed to land at Warm Springs. 
Ga., that the land conveyed should not 
be sold, rented, or disposed of to any Negro 
or other persons of African decent, or to a 
corporation owned or controlled by Negroes- 
After he became President he executed & 
deed containing the same provision, 

The right to be segregated goes back for 
thousands of years before our Government 
was established. That right was never chal- 
lenged until this present Supreme Court de- 
cided to make new law on the subject. Yet 
the Court is not a law-making body. Con- 
gress alone has the right to legislate and in- 
troduce new matter into the body of our 
law. Congress, in the proper exercise of its 
function, has time and time again refused 
to make new law on this subject. There is 
no question about the fact that Congress 
alone can change the law and that the Court 
cannot. 

The 100 Members of Congress in the House 
and Senate who signed the Washington mani- 
festo have united in this declaration which 
challenges the right of the Court to change 
our Constitution. We are unified in this 
matter, and are standing solidly together. 
If you people at home will organize and do 
likewise, together we will defeat this at- 
tempted usurpation of power—this at- 
tempted judicial dictatorship. 

But let me warn you that the strength of 
the resistance in Washington will depend 
upon the strength of your organization at 
home. You cannot expect to have a unified 
strong front in Washington unless you have 
a unified, strong front at home. The vigor 
and enthusiasm with which this fight is car- 
ried on in Washington will depend in great 
measure upon the vigor and enthusiasm 
which you show back home, 

The separate States of this Union have not 
been operating their State governments un- 
der any hazy misconception of powers. 
State and Federal officials alike have known 
from the beginning their respective powers, 
their duties and their limitations, and have 
governed themselves accordingly, The right 
of self-government belongs to you and to 
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Me under the Constitution. The 10th 
amendment reads: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
Tespectively, or to the people.” 

Without this saving clause in the Consti- 
tution, it is doubtful that the States would 
have ratified the Constitution at all. 

This is an all-inclusive, express reserva- 


tion to the States and to the people of all the 


Powers not delegated to the Federal Govern- 
oo by the Constitution or amendments 
it. 

There is hothing in the Constitution, or 
any amendment, which authorizes the Su- 
Preme Court to say that segregation is un- 
Constitutional. When the Constitution was 
Written in 1787, segregation was universally 
Practiced. Its practice continued to be uni- 
Versal. The thought that the Constitution 
might prohibit segregation never occurred 
to those who wrote it or adopted it. 

When the 14th amendment was adopted 
in 1868, segregation was universally prac- 
ticed. It continued to be universally prac- 
ticed. No one contended that the 14th 
amendment would make segregation uncon- 
stitutional. In Washington, D. C., the seat 
Of the Federn Government, there were 
schools in operation, and they were segre- 
Gated before, during, and after the adoption 
Of all the amendments to the Constitution. 
The very Congress which voted the 14th 
amendment enacted legislation dealing with 


Segregated schools in the Nation’s Capital. 


ted schools continued in Washington 
down to the year, 1954, as the Supreme Court 
and courts of other jurisdictions in decision 
after decision declared them to be constitu- 
tional, It was only in 1954 that the Supreme 
wholly without authority, arrogeted 
Unto Itself the right to change the law of 
the land, which only the Congress has the 
Power to do, and to amend the Constitution, 
Which can only be legally be amended when 
the amendment is proposed by two-thirds 
ol the Congress and ratified by three-fourths 
of the States. 
For the nine men who sit upon the Su- 
Preme Court to usurp these powers which do 


not belong to them, but which belong exclu- 


sively to Congress and to States, is a monu- 
Mental fraud which is shocking, outrageous, 
and reprehensible. 

Such fraudulent conduct imposes no ob- 
Ugation upon the States to acquiesce, or upon 
the people to bow the neck to this new form 
Of tyranny. 

Let me say to you, as we counsel together, 
do not be concerned about what is said by 
the Communists, the pinkos, the radicals, 
the NAACP, the ADA, the one-worlders, 
and all that motley group of crackpots who 
are clamoring for desegregation and mon- 
Grelization. These groups of organized 
minorities are chanting a chorus that oppo- 
sition to the fraudulent order of the Su- 
Preme Court is defiance of law. Of course 
that is not true. The decision of May 17, 
1954, is not law. It is an attempt to make 
law where none existed before, by a non- 
law-making body. The defiance of law comes 
from the other side of this dispute. It is an 
arrogant defiance of law for the Supreme 
Court to usurp authority which it does not 
Possess. 


This claim that opposition to, and criti- 
cism of, the fraudulent Supreme Court de- 
Cision is ‘defiance of law" is a sham. It is 
intended to draw attention away from the 
truth in this matter. That truth is that the 
Supreme Court is boldly and brazenly at- 
tempting to change the form of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The left-wing press, left-wing columnists 
and writers, the left-wing commentators on 
television, and radio, together with all of the 
left-wing organizations in the country be- 
Binning with the Communists and ending 
with organizations that are merely crackpot, 
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are staging a massive campaign of super- 
brain-washing propaganda having a twofold 
purpose. These purposes are, first, to sell 
law-abiding American people the false idea 
that no one has the right to question a 
pronouncement of the Supreme Court, and 
second, that those who have any pride of 
race are bigoted, prejudiced, narrow-minded, 
racists, and hate-mongers. It is almost an 
understatement to say that this is a massive 
campaign of super-brain-washing propagan- 
da. Radical newspapers and magazines from 
every section of the North and East have 
been sending writers, photographers and 
columnists to bring back slanted and deroga- 
tory tales Northern white people. Some 
of these are false; many are half-truths; 
most of them are sianted. The left-wing 
Washington newspaper, the Post and Times 
Herald sent such a writer named Jim Bishop 
on a tour through the South to write a 
series of articles supporting the Supreme 
Court’s constitutional amendment. His 
venom and prejudice was so ill-concealed 
that he was unable to do the white people 
of Mississippi the courtesy of referring to 
them as white people. He consistently and 
repeatedly called them “red-necks.” He did, 
for what reason I do know, capitalize the 
words “red-necks.” To this left-winger the 
citizens councils are cruel and brutal; the 
National Association for the Advancement for 
Colored People is a splendid organization 
doing a fine work. To the left-wingers who 
write the slush for Look magazine, organ- 
ized efforts to lawfully resist a wrongful 
Court decision make a pattern of defiance 
and bring a prediction that the back of the 
rebellion will be broken. Look magazine's 
writer of slanted material named Joe 
Morschauser who went to Albany, Ga. to 
sympathize with a Negro soldier named 
Joe Foster, was dumbfounded and couldn't 
believe his ears when Joe Foster told him 
he liked Albany. Morschauser, in total dis- 
regard of truth, theatrically describes the 
enterprising city of Albany, which would be 
a credit to any section of the United States 
as “a pretty little town cut in half by fear, 
ignorance, and the remains of a dead civil- 
ization.” Joe Foster, Negro, said “It’s my 
hometown, and I'm proud of it.” 

Morschauser expressed surprise that Joe 
Poster, having lived on terms of forced 
equality with white people in the Army, 
could be so dumb as to go back to segregated 
Albany, Ga., and enjoy living with Negroes. 
Undoubtedly, Morschauser in his ignorance 
of human relations in the South was amazed. 
After reading Morschauser’s article, I am 
convinced that Joe Foster has more sense 
than Morschauser. And incidentally, racial 
integration in the Armed Forces is forced; it 
is not voluntary. 

A lot of this slanted drivel and doctored 
propaganda which is being poured out upon 
us now has about as much sense to it as 
Gertrude Stein's famous masterpiece: “A 
rose is a rose is a rose is a rose.” 

A stock contention of the integrationists 
and mongrelizers is that a Court decision is 
the last word in the law. and must be ac- 
cepted; that the Court’s function is to ex- 
pound the law. 

As long as the Court sticks to the law its 
decisions will be accepted. When it files 
in the face of the law, as the Court has done 
in this instance, it commits a wrong and 
perpetuates a fraud upon the people. It 
commits as grievous a wrong as a tax col- 
lector commits when he demands more than 
just taxes from a taxpayer. It commits a 
wrong as grievous as a warden of a peniten- 
tiary commits who would seek to imprison a 
convict beyond the limits of his legal term. 
It commits as grievous a wrong as any other 
public official who seeks to assert and use 
authority which he does not possess or to 
exceed the authority which he does possess. 
No right-thinking citizen can acquiesce in 
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brazen usurpation of authority by any public 
official. 

Free Americans are under no obligation 
whatever to permit any public official to 
take from them that which is theirs merely 
because that public official occupies a seat 
of authority, and attempts either through 
ignorance or malfeasance to go beyond the 
bounds of that authority. 

We owe allegiance to the Constitution of 
the United States. That instrument is the 
bedrock upon which our structure of gov- 
ernment is built. It is our guaranty of 
liberty. But the allegiance we owe is to the 
Constitution which was drafted by the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and ratified by the 
9 oe = to such amendments 

as have n legally proposed by two- 
thirds of the Congress and ratified by threes 
fourths of the States. 

There are some who say that the Consti- 
tution means what the judges say it means. 
But that is not true. The Constitution itself 
proclaims its meaning. No court or judge 
possesses any authority to change the lan- 
guage or meaning of any phrase or word of 
the Constitution in the slightest degree. It 
is only when the wording of the Constitution 
is ambibuous or needs interpretation that 
the judicial department of the Government 
has authority to go into the question of what 
it means. And the judicial department never 
has had, and never will have, authority to 
add anything new or take anything old from 
the instrument. That can only be done by 
amendment. f 


So the Constitution is not, as some would 
have us believe, “what the judges say it is.” 
It has no such unstable or uncertain mean- 
ing. The Constitution, and all of its amend- 
ments, is the compact of the sovereign States 
who consented to its operation. It is the 
document under which we live—which we 
understand, and which the courts have un- 
derstood for years and generations. Its 
meaning has been proclaimed again and 
again. It is the document which every pub- 
lic official is sworn to uphold, and to which 
the loyalty of every public official is due. 
And let us never lose sight of this fact— 
that our loyalty is to the Constitution it- 
self—not to a perverted opinion of nine men 
who happen for the moment to be occupying 
seats in the Supreme Court, and who seek 
because of that fact to change the true 
meaning, the established and accepted mean- 
ing, of our Constitution. That authority 
does not belong to these nine men. It be- 
longs to two-thirds of the membership of 
Congress and to three-fourths of the States, 
joining in concurrent action. 

The members of the Supreme Court have 
also sworn to uphold the Constitution. They 
owe the same loyalty to the Constitution 
that every other citizen does. The Consti- 
tution does not mean one thing yesterday, 
another thing today and something else 
tomorrow, and they have no right to so hold. 

If the logic or reasoning employed by the 
Supreme Court in order to reach this deci- 
sion is allowed to become standard practice; 
if the Constitution means one thing today 
and something entirely different tomorrow, 
then actually we have no Constitution at all, 

And when anyone, whether he be Presi- 
dent, legislator, or judge, deals with the 
Constitution unlawfully, it is the part of 
patriotism, and in keeping with loyalty to 
the Constitution, to protest and oppose such 
unwarranted action. The preservation of 
our Government depends upon it. Our Gov- 
ernment cannot survive in any different cli- 
mate. 

George Washington, the greatest Ameri- 
can of all time, in his wisdom and exper- 
lence, anticipated that the time would come 
when the judicial department of the Gov- 
ernment would chafe at its restrictions, and 
would become ambitious to exceed its au- 
thority. 
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In his Farewell Address on September 17, 
‘1796, he warned us to be on guard against 
attempts to wrongfully change the Constitu- 
tion by usurpation of authority. In that 
Farewell Address he said: 

“It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those entrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding 
in the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and 
thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotisim. * * * 

“The necessity of reciprocal checks in 
the exercise of political power, by dividing 
and distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the 
public weal against invasion of the others, 
has been evinced by experiments ancient 
and modern; some of them in our country 
and under our own eyes. To preserve them 
must be as necessary as to institute them. 
If, in the opinion of the people, the distri- 
bution or modification of the constitutional 
powers be, in any particular wrong, let it 
be corrected by an amendment, in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by unsurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil and partial 
or transient benefit which the use can at 
any time yield.“ 

The advice and counsel of George Wash- 
ington is as sound today as it was then. 
The time has come when the encroachment 
which Washington feared is being attempted. 

The Supreme Court and the NAACP have 
created strife and turmoil where no strife 
and turmoil existed before. Their joint ac- 
tion has increased tension between the races, 
and has caused hatred and hostility where 
before there was good will and harmony, 
This strife is chargeable to, and responsibil- 
ity for it, must rest with the Court and the 
radical NAACP, which has been encouraged 
by the Court's action to stir up hostility 
between the races. 

A good example of the destruction of good 
relations between the races is the irrespon- 
sible talk of a Negro NAACP official quoted 
in the Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
of January 30, 1956. A Negro attorney, said 
to be a leader in the Memphis chapter of the 
NAACP is quoted as having said at a meeting 
of that radical organization, “rock more 
boats and create more storms in the fight 
for equal citizenship, * * II it's neces- 
sary for us to stir up more tension and 
more unrest to win our fight, I'm willing 
to do it.” 

I have been talking to you about the Con- 
stitution and the legal phase of this ques- 
tion. I want to say something now about 
the human side, and the moral justification 
we have for insisting upon segregation. The 
average southern white person does not in- 
tentionally say things to hurt the feelings of 
Negroes. White people do not ordinarily 
talk of the differences between the races. 
But this is a time to bring out the facts. 

Much false propaganda has been spread 
within recent years, and much effort has 
been made to brainwash the public with 
the utterly false doctrine that there is no 
difference between whites and blacks. It is 
time to look behind this brainwashing prop- 
aganda, and have a straight look at the facts. 

There are obvious and well-known differ- 
ences between whites and blacks which no 
amount of glossing over and covering up by 
subversive so-called “anthropologists” and 
pseudo scientists can hide. 

Let's have a look at some facts from the 
record which have a direct bearing upon 
the question of desirability or undesirability 
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of integrated schools, aside from the legal 
aspect of the problem. 

Among the many other reasons why the 
white people object to their children having 
this close association with Negro children are 
health, the Negroes’ high crime rate and 
disrespect for law, the lower mentality level, 
and the high rate of illegitimacy among 
Negroes. 

It is well-known that the crime rate among 
Negroes far exceeds that of whites. In 
Washington D. C. Negroes have every advan- 
tage they could ask for. The schools and 
colleges are open to them; also hotels, res- 
taurants, theaters, parks, swimming pools, 
tennis courts. They buy property and live 
in any section they choose. The President 
and his appointed city commissioners ap- 
parently want to make a second Harlem out 
of Washington, and they boast that Wash- 
ington is a model example of a nonsegregated 
city. 

But Washington fs noted for the great 
number of serious crimes committed in its 
limits. Its crimes of violence are more than 
twice the number of those committed in 
Boston, a city of comparable size, more than 
twice those of Milwaukee, and nearly twice 
as many as New Orleans, La. 

Negroes are responsible for this high crime 
rate. Crime statistics show that through- 
out the years the Negroes in Washington 
have committed the bulk of the crimes of 
violence, although they have constituted 
about one-third of the population. In 1955 
out of 11,072 crimes of violence, or part I 
offenses, 9,056 were by Negroes. This is 82 
percent of the total, and the precentage for 
the last 3 months of 1955 was 88 percent of 
the total. 

Let's look at the District of Columbia 
health records. A report for the year 1955 
made by the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Public Health of venereal diseases, 
in children of school age and under, showed 


` 834 Negro children 17 years and under treated 


for gonorrhea, as compared with 20 white 
children, Of the 834 Negro children, 10 were 
under 6 years of age. The total cases of 
gonorrhea of all ages, children and adults, 
for 1955 were Negro 10,243, or 97.5 percent of 
the total; white 271, or 2.5 percent. 

These are repulsive statistics, but they 
show some of the impelling reasons for segre- 
gated schools, and what a tragedy it is for 
white children to have integration forced 
upon them. 

From the standpoint of mentality, the 
Negroes have not been able to keep pace with 
the white children of the District of Colum- 
bia. This has resulted in lowering of educa- 
tional standards. 

Achievement tests were recently conducted 
in the Washington public schools, and re- 
vealed that this forced integration has down- 
graded scholastic standards below the na- 
tional average. 

The retarded learning ability of Negro 
pupils in a given class is holding the entire 
class back. White children are being denied 
the education they are capable of receiving. 

One of the loud claims of the promixers has 
been that integrated schools would reduce 
costs of operation. They claimed the tax- 
payers would benefit from the combined 
schools. Experience shows exactly the op- 
posite to be true They claimed there would 
be no friction, and that pupils would learn 
as well as in segregated schools. 

In Washington experience has proven that 
nonsegregated schools cost more to operate; 
that the Negro children cannot meet the edu- 
cational schedule or keep pace with the white 
children, and that friction exists to a great- 
er degree than ever before: 

Conditions have reached such & deplorable 
state in Washington that the superintendent 
of schools has recently an addi- 
tional 229 “special teachers” for next year. 
The mentally slow learners—predominately 
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Negroes—would fall within the province of 
these “special teachers.” This would cause 
an extra burden on the taxpayers, most of 
whom are white. 

The Washington integrated school system 
is asking for next year $33,740,000, plus $9,- 
178,900 capital outlay, as against $28,130,000, 
plus $4,473,300 capital outlay, the appropria- 
tion for this year. This ten and a half mil- 
lion dollar requested increase knocks the 
props out from under the integrationists 
economy argument. 5 

School Superintendent Hobart Corning has 
repeatedly denied that integration has forced 
scholastic standards down. But the records 
tell a different story. Integration has pro- 
duced lower standards and poorer instruction 
for the white children, ’ 

And it becomes more and more evident that 
the integration experiment in Washington 
public schools is a dismal failure, its pro- 
ponents, looking for something to excuse the 
failure, come up with the claim that segre- 
gated schools in the past have deprived Negro 
children of an equal opportunity. This claim 
will not hold water. This is the second year 
of nonsegregated schools in Washington. 

For years Negro teachers and white teach- 
ers have been paid according to the same 
salary schedule. The same rules have ap- 
plied to both systems. The failure of Negro 
children to learn under these conditions 
proves one of two things; either Negro 
teachers cannot teach as well as white teach- 
ers, or Negro children cannot learn as well 
as white children. No place in America 
offered a better opportunity than Washing- 
ton, D. C., to determine whether white and 
Negro children could be taught successfully 
in the same classes. 

Repeated warnings were made that Negro 
children could not meet the competition. 
The Negroes loudly denied this and claimed 
that Negro children only needed a chance. 
The white social-equality do-gooders and 
radicals supported them in this claim. 

They were mixed in all the schools in 
Washington in September 1954. To such 
lengths was the integration craze carried out 
that a Negro woman was made Superintend- 
ent of the elementary schools and a white 
woman was made her assistant. 

Thadeus Stevens in the darkest days of 
reconstruction never exhibited a more cruel 
and vengeful spirit than those now in charge 
of integration in the Washington public 
school system. They do not intend to have 
one school all white or one school all colored. 
They have therefore placed one white girl 
pupil with 711 Negroes in Carver school, one 
white boy with 326 Negroes in Langston 
school, one white boy with 815 Negroes in 
Grimke School, one white boy with 712 
Negroes in Burville school. To carry out 
this infamous plan of mixing the races in 
all schools, this is the pupil arrangement in 
23 other Washington schools: 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

Cardozo: 4 white boys, 2 white girls, 1,698 
Negroes, 

Dunbar: 1 white boy, 964 Negroes. 

Spingarn: 1 white boy, 1,592 Negroes, 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Randall: 2 white boys, 3 white girls, 771 
Negroes. 

Elliott: 1 white boy, 84 Negroes. 
Langley: 1 white boy, 33 Negroes, 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Bell: 3 white boys, 2 white girls, 378 
Negroes. 

Birney: 2 white boys, 3 white girls, 990 
Negroes, 

Blow: 2 white boys, 3 white girls, 337 
Negroes. 

Bruce; 6 white boys, 3 white girls, 614 
Negroes. 

Cleveland: 1 white boy, 1 white girl, 535 


Negroes. 
Cook: 1 white girl; 657 Negroes, 
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Garfield: 1 white boy, 489 Negroes. 

Harrison: 9 white boys, 1 white girl, 714 
Negroes. 

Hayes: 2 white boys, 1 white girl, 290 
Negroes 


Kenilworth: 1 white boy, 235 Negroes. 

Ludlow: 3 white boys, 2 white girls, 237 
Negroes, 

Monroe: 1 white boy, 2 white girls, 503 
Negroes. 

Morgan: 1 white boy, 1 white girl, 691 
Negroes. 

Mott: 2 white boys, 1 white girl, 956 
Negroes. 

Parkview: 2 white boys, 3 white girls, 1,001 
Negroes, 

Perry: 2 white boys, 2 white girls, 346 

egroes. 

Taylor: 3 white boys, 293 Negroes. 

May Almighty God pity the poor white 
children who are being made the guinea pigs 
for this rotten experiment. I do not think 
Hades has a spot hot enough for those re- 
sponsible for this outrageous treatment. 

The integration bug bit the Baltimore offi- 
cials and they abolished segregated schools 
About the same time Washington did. But 
the authorities in Baltimore at least had 
some consideration for the wishes of the 
People and permitted the children both col- 
ored and white to attend the schools of 
their choice. Under that plan, only 1,576 
Colored pupils entered formerly all white 
Schools, while 55.488 colored entered or re- 
Mained in colored schools. Sixty-one schools 
remained all white and 80 schools remained 
All colored. Forty-eight schools, formerly all 
white, received some colored pupils, but in 
most instances the number of colored was 
very small. The proportion of colored pupils 
Went above 10 percent in only five schools, 
all of them on the elementary level. In the 
high schools, the largest number of Negroes 
in predominately white high schools was at 
Southern High School, which had 39 Negroes 
in a student body of 1,788. These figures are 
Given in the official reports dated July 1955. 

As a result of the bull-headed policy fol- 
lowed in Washington, the Washington pub- 
ne schools are now in a state of complete 
chaos. 

Now after nearly 2 years, the governing 
authorities are realizing that Negroes and 
Whites cannot be educated in the same 
Classes on the same basis, with the same 
results, 

Because of the confusion in Washingtons’ 
Public schools on March 10, General Thomas 
A. Lane, one of Washington's three city 
Commissioners, issued a statement proposing 
& mass demotion next September of Wash- 
ington school children who are showing 

educational lags.“ He suggested testing all 

the city’s 106,000 public school pupils, and 
reassigning them next September according 
to the achievement level shown by each 
Child's tests. 

Regarding the proposal to hire more teach- 
ers Commissioner Lane said that would be 
“only applying a poultice to a cancerous 
Condition.” He said drastic action is re- 
Quired by the achievement problems. 
He also said that “it appears that our prob- 
lem has reached unmanageable propor- 
tions," and that to hire more teachers 
would be lulling our parents into an iu- 
Sion that bringing in more teachers would 
Cure our ills, when, in fact, it is not even 
addressed to the heart of the problem.” 

Apologists for the Negroes will claim that 
this achievement lag is the result of a seg- 
Tegated system in past years. But again 
that claim will not hold water. The lag is 
the result of Negro mentality. 

This is substantiated by the report of the 
Selective service system regarding soldiers 
drafted in World War II, The report showed 
that of the draftees inducted during World 
War II the number of Negroes rejected for 
educational and mental reasons ran in a 
smaller proportion in Georgia, where segre- 
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gated schools were operated, than in New 
Jersey and New York City where nonsegre- 
gated schools were operated. In Georgia 
Negro rejections on these grounds, educa- 
tional and mental, ran about 2½ to 1 over 
white draftees; in New Jersey about 4 to 1, 
and in New York City about 3 to 1. This 
disproves the absurd claim that Negroes 
learn better in nonsegregated schools. 

Veneral disease showed up again unfavor- 
ably for Negroes in the selective service rec- 
ords. Rejections on this ground for Negroes 
were about 8 to 1 over whites in New York 
City, 4 to 1 in New Jersey and 7 to 1 in 
Georgia. 

So far as illegitimate children are con- 
cerned, the regard which Negroes have for 
the sacred bouds of matrimony is indicated 
by the fact that of 11,905 nonwhite births 
in Washington 3,128, or 26 percent were 
illegitimate, as compared with 617 of 20,441 
or 3 percent of white births, Official reports 
show that the relative percentage runs 
pretty much the same in Georgia. 

These are some of the many valid reasons 
why white people are justified in the position 
taken regarding segregation. 

I have given you these facts about the 
situation in Washington because in the wake 
of the Supreme Court decision to integrate 
schools, the President declared that Wash- 
ington would be an example of how good 
integration would be. The present sicken- 
ing conditions of the Washington schools are 
mute testimony to this example. 

In spite of every effort to deny it—and in 
spite of the censorship and suppression of 
the facts surrounding the Washington 
school situation—the truth is that inte- 
gration has been a complete failure. 

Not only have mixed schools been a schol- 
astic failure but as an experiment in human 
relations it has been a nightmare. 

Last December, principals in high schools 
and junior high schools found it necessary 
to hold “shake-down” inspections of their 
students, in compliance with numerous com- 
plaints that students were carrying knives. 

Two cases of attempted assault by Negro 
boys on white girls were reported in 1 day 
at 1 junior high school, These cases in- 
volved language and actions so vile and so 
sordid that it staggers the imagination, 

We cannot afford to subject our children 
to such a malignant experiment. The same 
integrationists and mongrelizers have stated 
that they only want equal rights and oppor- 
tunities for the Negro. Yet the radical 
NAACP, has repeatedly declared that their 
ultimate goal is intermarriage and complete 
mongefalization of the American people. 
The fact that this is also the identical aim 
of the Communist Party of the United States 
is more than just coincidental. If they are 
succeasful in cramming this school decision 
down our throats, they will follow it with a 
decision invalidating our marriage laws, and 
that will be the end. 

With full knowledge of the irreconcilable 
harm they are doing to the people of Wash- 
ington, and are trying to do to the rest of 
the country, the Executive Department and 
the Supreme Court persist in their efforts 
to integrate the races in our schools here in 
the South. 

They continue to pander to and knuckle 
under to radical left-wing organizations like 
the NAACP, completely disregarding the 
majority of the people in this country who 
are white. 

In a step-by-step process the Supreme 
Court in collusion with the Executive De- 
partment has bypassed the Legislative De- 
partment and distorted the Constitution to 
mean what it was never intended to mean. 

Through a series of Executive orders and 
so-called judicial decrees they have denied 
the people the voice in the Government 
through their elected representatives, which 
the Constitution provides. These orders and 
decisions are part of a pattern. 


_inatory, 
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In two Supreme Court cases in the early 
1940’s (U. S. v. Classic, 1941; Smith v. All- 
wright, 1944) the Court struck down white 
primaries. Suddenly private political as- 
sociations were classified as agents of the 
State. No longer could men of common 
political belief band together as a political 
party and set the rules for its own member- 
ship. The Supreme Court had decided that 
only the Court could determine the rules. 

Throughout this Nation, for generations, 
property owners have protected themselves 
and the value of their property by restrictive 
clauses in their deeds prohibiting the sale 
to Negroes of the real estate conveyed in 
the deed. In 1948 (Hurd y. Hodge) the Su- 
preme Court struck down these protective 
clauses and jeopardized the value of every 
man's property. 

In 1951 the Supreme Court, Having been 
fully packed with New Deal politicians, 
handed down the absurd decision that as- 
sociations were an integral part of educa- 
tion, and consequently Negroes were being 
discriminated against when not allowed to 
associate with white people in the profes- 
sional schools. Every one should ponder 
the philosophy of that decision for one mo- 
ment. On the one hand Negroes zealously 
demanded full social equality, and on the 
other hand maintained that association with 
their own people is degrading and discrim- 
This was the case of McKissick 
against Carmichael and it opened the door 
for the University of North Carolina to be 
invaded by Negroes, 

When the United States Supreme Court 
rendered its opinion in the school segrega- 
tion case of May 17, 1954, it departed from 
86 years of judicial precedent. It absolved 
itself of any affiliation with legal authority, 
and chose instead to quote so-called mod- 


ern scietific authorities as the basis on 


which to render its opinion. One of these 
so-called modern scientific authorities 
quoted by the Supreme Court was a book 
by a Swedish socialogist named Gunnar 
Mydral entitled “An American Dilemma.” 
This is the book in which Mydral stated, and 
I quote, “the Constitution of the United 
States was impractical and unsuited to mod- 
ern conditions“ and its adoption was “near- 
ly a plot against the common people.” 

Sixteen of the contributors to this book 
have lengthy records of pro-Communist 
activity in the files of the un-American 
Activities Committee. One of the chief con- 
tributors to this book, one W. E. B. DuBois, 
a Negro educator, has 72 such citations 
against his name in the files of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

In Virginia the law prohibits interracial 
marriages which is the case in 28 of the States 
of this Union. The Virginia Supreme Court 
pursuant to that law, declared inyalid a 
marriage between a Chinese seaman and a 
white woman, and annulled the marriage, 
The Chinaman appealed the case to the Su- 
preme Court, and asked that Virginia’s mar- 
riage laws be declared in violation of the 
14th amendment. 


I do not think the Federal Supreme Court 
would hesitate to strike down the marriage 
Jaws of Virginia and 27 other States if these 
experts in sociology felt that public opinion 
would accept such a shocking decision. 
They know that public opinion would not 
accept it, and they want to kick the case 
back and forth for a while between Wash- 
ington and Richmond to give the Commu- 
nist Daily Worker, the NAACP and other in- 
tegrationists and mongrelizers some time in 
which to condition the public mind for a 
“Judicial decision” striking down the last 
legal barrier which stands in the part of 
mongrelization. The Supreme Court entered 
an order vacating the Judgment, and sending 
the case back to the State court, for further 
action, saying that It wanted additional evi- 
dence as to whether Virginie’s courts had 
jurisdiction in the case. 
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In a bold and courageous stand, the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court on January 18, of this 
notified the Federal Supreme Court 
that it refused to take further action on the 
case, and wound that case up. But another 
will come along. 

The Federal Supreme Court with both ears 
attuned to the political drum beating of the 
NAACP and other radical left-wing organ- 
izations has engaged in a program of de- 
liberate usurpation of legislation functions. 
This usurpation in effect is designed to dis- 
solve the separate States and foster an all- 
powerful central Government under the 
joint-exclusive dictatorship of the Supreme 
Court and the executive department. It 
would destroy our State governments. It 
would destroy our county governments, city 
governments and school district govern- 
ments. These local officials would become 
powerless puppets, and all our directions and 
instructions would come from bureaucrats 
in Washington. 

The actions of these two agencies of the 
Federal Government constitute not only a 
threat to the laws and traditions of the 
South but also to the foundations of our 
republican form of Government, and to 
State and local government in all sections 
of the country. 

The time to end this judicial usurpation 
is now. The time to restore the Constitu- 
tion to the people is now. 

Otherwise, no longer will our sacred 
rights and institutions and our honored 
way of life be protected according to com- 
monsense, custom, and tradition. If our 
children are to have the same freedom we 
inherited from our fathers, then now is 
the time for every man to stand up and be 
counted. Now is the time for aggressive 
organization; organization that is wise, and 
unalterably determined to preserve our 
States rights, our individual freedom, and 
our personal liberty. 

The only way our leadership can effec- 
tively voice our determination to resist is 
through organization. We must organize 
into ,one strong, unified, and determined 

up. 
We must organize on the county level, on 
the Statae level, and on the National level. 

We must prepare to carry our message 
to every section of the country. It is im- 
perative that we mobilize our strength and 
take the offensive. 

The fight we wage must at all times be 
legal and honorable. There is no place for 
violence or lawless acts. They will do irre- 
parable harm to our cause and turn public 
opinion against us. 

I have given you tonight, in brief, a pic- 
ture of the deplorable situation in Wash- ' 
ington. I have seen there the tragic re- 
sults which come from the breakdown of 
segregation and substitution of an inte- 
grated public-school system. 

This same thing can happen, and will 
happen here, if the people meekly accept 
wrongful usurpation of power, and a Su- 
preme Court dictatorship, as they did in 
Washington, 
` It need not happen, and it will not hap- 
pen, if we as free, liberty-loving Americans 
band together to retain our constitutional 
rights. 

By organization at home you can give in- 
spiration to your public officials who must 
lead in this fight—to your Governor, legis- 
lators, public-school officials, all those who 
must lead in this fight here at home, and 
to your Senators and Representatives in 
Washington. They have all signified their 
determination to fight this battle to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. But you have a most 
important part to play. It is your indi- 
vidual struggle, and your neighor’s in- 
dividual struggle. Let me urge you to accept 
your responsibility, and to do your part. 
Urge you neighbor to do his part. This 
is a time when it is true as never before, 
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that “united we stand, divided we fall.“ 
This is a fight which can be won, and I 
pray that it is the will of Almighty God 
that it will be won. But it will not be won 
by default. 

Plato said many years ago: 

“All that is necessary for the triumph of 
evil is that good men do nothing.” 

Let us not lose sight of this truth in these 
critical times. Let us remember that the 
fight is ahead of us—not behind us. 


Education: Businessmen’s Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, all in- 
formed citizens today realize that there 
is a crisis at hand in American education. 
Shortages of teachers, shortages of class- 
rooms and problems connected with the 
onset of the atomic age beset our Na- 
tion’s educators on all sides. 

To help meet this crisis President 
Eisenhower envisioned the idea of a 
White House Conference on Education. 
It was held last November 28 to Decem- 
ber 1 and produced numerous substan- 
tial achievements. 

So great was the success of this con- 
ference that a conference on higher 
education is being planned for the fu- 
ture. It is to be hoped that such a con- 
ference will produce similar positive 
results. 

Neil McElroy, president of Procter & 
Gamble, was chairman of the White 
House Conference on Education. It was 
in large measure due to his leadership 
that the meetings were such a success. 
In the April 1956 issue of Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry he has written a 
most illuminating report of the back- 
ground and conclusions of the confer- 
ence. He then goes on to suggest how 
business can play its part in following up 
on these conclusions. 

It is only through the work of civic- 
minded and far-sighted leaders such as 
Mr. McElroy that we will be able to uti- 
lize the White House Conference as it 
was intended; that is, as a springboard 
for solution of our school problems. The 
task now is to stimulate as many of our 
citizens as possible to take action on the 
local level. Mr. McElroy’s article clearly 
indicates the path business and industry 
can follow. 

No discussion of the White House Con- 
ference would be complete without men- 
tion of Marion B. Folsom. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
brought to his office a long record of dis- 
tinguished service and he has performed 
the duties of his new office with great 
distinction. Secretary Folsom worked 
hand in hand with President Eisenhower 
on the White House Conference and was 
the guiding genius in its progress. He is 
also largely responsible for the impetus 


given the movement for a White House’ 


conference on higher education. 
It is to be hoped that the business seg- 
ment of our economy, as well as large 
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portions of the rest of our population 
will take up the torch lit by Secretary 
Folsom and his associates and go to work 
to improve the status of America’s 
schools. I commend Mr. MeElroy's most 
rewarding article to the attention of all 
Members: 
EDUCATION: BUSINESSMEN’S BUSINESS 


(By Neil McElroy, president, Procter & 
Gamble Co.) 

(The chairman of the recent White House 
Conference on Education reports to business 
on the accomplishments so far in meeting 
the crisis in the schools. Here is what some 
companies are doing now to help themselves 
by helping the schools, and what still re- 
mains to be done.) 

To a greater degree than ever before, busi- 
ness men today are turning their attention 
to the problem of education and seeking ways 
to find much-needed solutions. 

Company after company is recognizing 
the pressing financial needs of our institu- 
tions of higher learning and working out 
plans to provide scholarships, fellowships, 
grants, or contributions in other forms. 
Since colleges form an important source of 
executive material, and since the recruiting 
of young graduates brings the businessman 
into frequent contact with colleges and uni- 
versities, it is not surprising that business 
is increasingly recognizing the fact that 
these institutions need help, and finding 
ways of coming to their assistance finan- 
cially. This interest and support is needed 
and commendable. 

When we turn to our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, however, the businessman 
is not so apt to be aware of the problems 
and needs, Our schools seem to keep run- 
ning; children go to them and are not turned 
away; education is always there available 
to all. Until recently, few business men 
have realized how much their interest and 
attention are needed if we are to have in 
this country the kind of schools we want to 
have and must have for our children. 

It is easy to recognize the need for the 
educated men turned out by our colleges 
and the trained scientists graduated from 
our technical schools and to forget that 
higher education must rest on a solid basis 
of elementary and secondary education. The 
shortage of chemists, physicists, and engi- 
neers cannot be solved by our technical 
schools alone; it is in the secondary schools 
that the young mind must be stimulated and 
guided, and the rudimentary courses in 
mathematics and science taught. 

But the businessman's stake in education 
goes much deeper and further. If we are 
going to ask the individual citizen up and 
down the street to make decisions on na- 
tional policy or to select wisely leaders who 
will do so, we must provide all the people— 
not just some of them—with the means of 
acquiring knowledge and of understanding 
it. Our citizens must be able to understand 
the words they see and hear, and thus select 
the sound from the unsound. They must, 
in other words, be educated. 

The case can be stated in terms of eco- 
nomics as well. It has been demonstrated 
that a worker’s earning power matches his 
education almost directly. Census Bureau 
figures show that men with high school or 
college educations earn 80 percent of the in- 
comes over $7,000—and men with only an 
eighth-grade education or less earn 77 per- 
cent of the incomes under $5,000. ` Men cn- 
pable of filling the higher paid jobs, skilled 
labor to operate our highly industrialized 
economy—these men must come from the 
ranks of those who have had the basic edu- 
cation provided by good schools, 

Despite the fact that the need for an edu- 
cated citizenry has been an important part 
of our country’s thinking from the very start, 
we as a people have allowed our schools to 
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become inadequate. A decade of depression 
followed by years of war saw the physical 
Plant deteriorate without adequate repiace- 
ments. Hundreds of thousands of teachers, 
siphoned off for service during the war, did 
not return to the classroom. After the war 
high wages in business and industry attracted 
thousands of young people who in ordinary 
times would have entered teaching. Rising 
costs in the postwar years put the squeeze 
on school districts where revenues seldom 
come close to keeping pace. And while the 
Postwar baby crop added immeasurably to 
the strength and prosperity of our country, 
it nooded our ill-prepared classrooms. 

The picture was not, of course, one of un- 
Telieved gloom. The educational profession 
itself strove mightily to meet the challenge. 
Many civic and educational organizations 
like the PTA rose to the occasion with vigor. 
And the National Citizens’ Commission for 
the Public Schools was chartered in 1949 for 
the express purpose of arousing the American 
Public to support its schools. 

In spite of the magnificent efforts of many 
individuals and organizations, however, not 
much of a dent had been made by 1953 on 
the enormous job to be done. The Nation 
Was faced with an educational crisis of truly 
epic proportions. 

To help meet this crisis in the schools 
President Eisenhower launched the idea of 
& White House Conference on Education. 
In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress in January 1954, he issued the appeal 
for a national stocktaking of our schools: 

“I hope * * * a conference on education 
will be held in each State, culminating in 
& national conference. From these confer- 
ences on education, every level of Govern- 
ment—from the Federal Government to each 
local school board—should gain the infor- 
mation with which to attack these serious 
Problems.” 

Nearly 2 years later, from November 28 to 
December 1, 1955, the national conference 
envisioned by the President was held. Every 
State and Territory had already held its own 
Conferences and had reported its conclusions 
to the White House Conference Committee. 
In addition, thousands of local communities, 
county school districts, and even attendance 
areas within schoo! districts had held their 
Own little White House conferences to ana- 
lyze their local school problems. 

These community and State conferences 
followed diverse patterns. Many of them 
Were organized in small round-table discus- 
sion groups like the White House Confer- 
ence itself; others followed the pattern of 
the town meeting. Nearly all of them sought 
a democratic exchange of views on the part 
of the participants. 

The White House Conference In Washing- 
ton brought together nearly 2,000 delegates 
from every State and Territory to sit down 
at round tables of 11 ci each to seek 
Solutions to the problems of the Nation's 
Schools. After electing its own chairman, 
each table spent 1 half-day session on each 
of the 6 major problem areas: the goals of 
education, the organization of the schools, 
School-building needs, the teacher shortage, 
financing the schools, and obtaining a con- 
tinuing public interest in education. 

Discussion at the conference was limited 
to the problems of education at the elemen- 
tary tnd secondary levels. The decision of 
the White House Conference Committee on 
this matter was taken not because higher 
education does not face major problems but 
because time was a limiting factor and be- 
Cause the problems of the public schools are 
So immediate and pressing. The popula- 
tion wave that will hit the colleges in 10 or 
12 years is inundating our elementary 
schools right mow. One conference could 
no consider all the major issues even of 
elementary and secondary education which 
affect most Americans directly. We may 
hope that other similar conferences will take 
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up the problems of higher education in the 
near future. 

The report of the White House Conference 
Committee is not yet written and the results 
of the Conference itself won't be clear for 
many months, but some conclusions are 
justified. 

WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY? 


At the simplest level, the conference pro- 
vided a means for publicizing the schools— 
tor making their problems more widely 
known than ever before. More importantly, 
perhaps, it dramatized effectively once more 
the responsibility of every local citizen for 
his own community's schools and their at- 
fairs. 

Another striking result was the proof it 
afforded that a cross-section of America could 
sit down at the conference table and hammer 
out agreements in the heat of debate. Citi- 
zens from every part of the country, repre- 
senting every educational philosophy and 
every political stripe, with backgrounds and 
personalities as diverse as the Nation itself, 
met, argued, and compromised their differ- 
ences—not their principles—in true demo- 
cratic fashion. 

Finally, it introduced many hundreds of 
people to an effective means for tackling 
school problems—the round-table discussion 
meeting. This is not a new technique—the 
National Citizens’ Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools, for instance, has used it for years 
in local, State, and regional workshops, and 
many educationai organizations have used 
variations of it—but it was new to many 
people. As Educational Trend reported: 

“Many observers believe that the process 
of the Conference, that is, the way it op- 
erated, was as great a contribution to edu- 
cation as the Conference findings. For, it 
demonstrated that it is possible to gather 
together a large group of laymen and edu- 
cators, and to channel their diversified ap- 
proaches to the problems of education into 
some common agreements.” And Education 
Summary predicted that “education's con- 
ferences—small and large—will henceforth 
reflect the highly successful procedures used 
in this Washington Conference.” 

Not everyone, of course, was equally happy 
about the results of the White House Confer- 
ence. Any procedure designed to permit 
2,000 persons to exchange views and reach 
agreements on a set of complicated ques- 
tions is bound to fall short of complete satis- 
faction. But when the Conference was over, 
hundreds of people—including many who 
originally doubted that a Conference of 2,000 
people could be organized into small discus- 
sion groups successfully—were inspired to 
attack their local school problems with re- 
newed vigor. 

The White House Conference was a spring- 


board—but many thousands more citizens. 


must take the leap into school affairs before 
it can really pay off. School issues aren't 
solved at the national level. 

This is the job that remains: to stimulate 
citizens in every community to come to- 
gether, talk over their schools’ problems, and 
agree on workable solutions. 

Executives of business and industry have a 
double responsibility to promote the welfare 
of the schools. Like other citizens they 
should support public education as indi- 
viduals. As caretakers of American enter- 
prise both enlightened self-interest and a 
sense of civic responsibility should lead man- 
agement into school affairs. Either as indi- 
viduals or as business executives there are 
few opportunities for the investment of time 
or money that will pay such big dividends 
in public welfare and private satisfaction. 

But the phrase “support your schools” is 
often misunderstood. It does not neces- 
sarily mean the contribution of funds—al- 
though it may—nor does it mean uncritical 
acceptance of the schools as they are, It 
does mean a constructive attitude toward 
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public education which finds expression in 
positive action. 

As individuals you can contribute nothing 
more valuable than your time, intelligence, 
and experience. Get acquainted with your 
local school district and find out what prob- 
lems your school board is wrestling with. If 
your community has a citizens’ committee, 
find out what it's doing and what you can 
do to help. Become familiar with the pro- 
gram of your State citizens’ committee and 
see where your talents and experience can 
help out. The hardest thing to give is your- 
self. But it is also the most valuable—and 
it offers the biggest potential returns. 

As for a critical attitude toward the 
schools, all democratic institutions need 
constant reevaluation to keep them dynamic, 
flexible, and healthy, The schools are no 
exception. In fact, because of the special 
positions they occupy in our society it is 
possible that they need more criticism than 
most. But is must be informed and con- 
structive. The taxpayer who opposes every 
attempt to improve his local schools, and 
then complains bitterly because they are 
not more effective, does not contribute to 
good education. 

As representatives of business and indus- 
try you can find other effective means for 
working toward the same end. The Nation- 
al Planning Association has published a 
guide called The Manual of Corporate Giv- 
ing which includes a chapter on the public 
schools. Here you will find suggestions 
ranging from cooperation with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce’s Business- 
Industry Education days to financing the 
most esoteric educational research. But 
much of the most effective cooperation you 
can offer is simpler and begins closer to 
home. 

The important thing is the determination 
of business management to do something. 
An outstanding example in this direction was 
set by Standard Oil of New Jersey when its 
board of directors in 1954 adopted a resolu- 
tion clearly giving encouragement to its em- 
ployees to participate in school activities. 
The resolution started with the statement, 
“The importance of our public school sys- 
tem to the growth, prosperity, peace, and 
security of our country can scarcely be over- 
estimated at any time. American 
business enterprise is aware of its own great 
debt to the public school system of this 
country, because it is essential to its own 
survival and growth.” The resolution then 
went on-as follows: 

“The right and duty of the individual to 
support our public school system is clear. 
One such duty is, of course, that of paying 
taxes. But it seems to us clear that the ob- 
ligation of each of us as an individual runs 
beyond mere payment of taxes. 

“Over the years many Jersey Standard em- 
ployees have participated actively in their 
local school programs. The company would 
like to see more of its people take an active 
interest in the problems and opportunities 
facing the public schools in their own com- 
munities. Obviously, the conditions affect- 
ing the individual's ability to participate in 
school activities will vary, but our company 
encourages its employees as good American 
citizens to undertake this important work.” 

General Electric also has for a number of 
years encouraged its employees to partici- 
pate in local school affairs. As a result the 
company lists on its rolls many school-board 
members, PTA members, and active workers 
in local and State citizens’ committees. 

As a minor example of how a company can 
help, several years ago the citizens’ school 
committee in Cincinnati held a workshop to 
mobilize citizen interest in the area. A Oin- 
cinnati company supplied needed secretarial 
help during the course of the meeting after 
it learned that even so small a contribution 
to school affairs would be welcome, 
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Some executives may hesitate to make cer- 
tain types of corporate contributions toward 
better schools. However, there is one area 
of financial support (aside from those listed 
in the Manual of Corporate Giving, men- 
tioned above) about which there can be no 
question—the support of citizen organiza- 
tions working for the improvement of the 
schools. I mentioned above the need for a 
followup on the White House conference in 
order to realize the full benefits it could 
offer. 3 

Many local and State citizens’ committees 
are planning just such followup conferences 
during the next year. Virtually all of these 
committees are hampered by lack of funds. 
They offer an opportunity to make a small 
investment pay large dividends in public 
welfare and private good will, Some of these 
eommittees are temporary—set up to plan 
and hold one or more conferences. Others 
are permanent committees carrying on broad 
programs for school betterment over a period 
of years and they merit your continuing 
support. 

The New York State Citizens’ Committee 
for the Public Schools is an example of such 
an organization. It is more fortunate than 
most because it has secured a fund-raising 
committee of leaders in business and indus- 
try from all over the State. Unfortunately, 
the New York committee is almost unique 
in this respect, but its experience suggests 
that management can help greatly by con- 
tributing both funds and the technical know- 
how on fund raising. 

Some of the committees planning con- 
ferences in the next few months—and 
years—will doubtless receive some financial 
aid from State or local governments. Most 
of them probably will not. Virtually all will 
need some help. 

If business and industry get behind this 
program of citizen conferences and the sub- 
sequent plans for local and State school 
improvement there is no doubt that Amer- 
ica’s educational crisis will be met. In the 
process, President Eisenhower's hope for the 
White House Conference will be fully justi- 
fied. But most important, the Nation's 
schools will be better able ‘to cope with the 
tremendous responsibilities our society 
places on them. And, incidentally, business 
and industry will receive dividends in terms 
of better employees and a population with a 
steadily increasing capacity to consume the 
output of American productivity. 


Some Things That Ike Hasn't Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer has combined brevity 
and wit in its recent editorial entitled 
Some Things That Ike Hasn't Done.” 
I include it in the Recorp for the edifica- 
tion and enlightenment of my colleagues: 

Some THINGS THAT JKE Hasn't DONE 

Now we have heard everything, or almost 
everything. President Eisenhower is a do- 
nothing President" and the authority for 
this is none other than former President 
Truman, 

Alas, poor Ike, for Mr. Truman may have 
something there. It is true, and we are 
compelled to admit it, that there are some 
things Mr. Eisenhower hasn't done. For 
instance: 
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President Eisenhower did not get us into 
a war and then decline to win it. 

He did not appoint a Secretary of State 
who waited for the dust to settle in China, 
or anywhere else. (To tell the truth, Ike's 
Secretary of State is on the move so much 
the dust never gets a chance to settle.) 

Mr, Eisenhower did not promise a labor 
leader that he would not invoke the Taft- 
Hartley Act in case of a strike which im- 
periled the national security. To be sure, 
he has not had any occasion to invoke that 
act, but his antitrust division has been even 
tougher on business monopolies than pre- 
ceding administrations. 

Mr. Eisenhower did not illegally size the 
steel industry. 

He did not say that the Alger Hiss case 
was a red herring, or that House Un- 
American Activities Committee should be 
abolished. 

He did not say it was “asinine” when men 
in his administration were accused of im- 
proprieties. Instead he got rid of them. 

And the President:did not rob the people 
of their savings, or depreciate the value of 
their insurance policies, bonds and pensions 
by espousing fiscal policies which accelerated 
inflation. 

No, Mr. Eisenhower has done none of these 
things, so he must be a do- nothing“ Presi- 
dent. And Mr. Truman did all of them, so 
he must be quite a guy. 


Cross-Florida Barge Canal Seen as Needed 
Defense Measure as General Spaatz 
Says Red Submarines Are Rising 
Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call the attention of the House to a 
report in the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., April 20, which clearly shows again 
that there is an urgent need for this 
country making a more adequate defense 
against Soviet submarine warfare. As 
has been previously pointed out, the 
massive submarine strength of the Soviet 
is Obviously established for aggressive, 
not defense purposes. Submarines are 
not defensive weapons. Our experience 
in World War II with a much smaller 
German submarine fleet shows that 
we should not delay any longer the 
beginning of construction of the cross- 
Florida barge canal. The canal would 
justify its construction costs many times 
from the savings which might be made 
against submarine-incurred shipping 
losses should we ever have another war. 
It is foolhardy to delay this project, and 
I sincerely hope that actual construction 
of this Congress-approved project can 
begin at the earliest possible moment. 
The report above referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

Rep SUBMARINES Pose RISING PERIL, SPAATZ 
Sars 
(By Cecil Holland) 

Gen. Carl Spaatz said today the Navy 
should stop spending money On supercarriers 
and concentrate on meeting the threat of a 
submarine attack on the United States. 
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The retired Air Force Chief of Staff de- 
scribed Russia’s growing submarine power— 
he estimated the Soviets have 400 subma- 
rines and is a serious menace to this country. 

General Spaatz and Adm. Robert B. 
Carney, retired Chief of Naval Operations, 
testified before the Senate Armed Services 
Subcommittee investigating this country’s 
air and missile programs. 

Before they testified, Senator SYMINGTON, 
Democrat, of Missouri, subcommittee chair- 
man, said the inquiry was being broadened 
to include naval aviation. 


HUNDREDS FEWER IN UNITED STATES 


No specific figure was given on the num- 
ber of American submarines but Senator 
SYMINGTON said it was hundreds less than 
the Soviets have. 

General Spaatz added that he would rather 
have “a few too many than a few too few“ 
planes, He also suggested that work on 
developing an intercontinental ballistic 
missile be given the highest priority. 

Admiral Carney, who left his naval post 
last summer, did not specifically discuss the 
Russian submarine menace. However, he 
said that the Soviets possess a navy “of 
such strength that it cannot be ignored” 
and one strong enough now to challenge 
the supremacy of the seas.” 

The admiral said an atomic stalemate may 
result so that there will be no general 
atomic war, He emphasized the importance 
of maintaining balanced forces to meet any 
threat. 

FEARS LOSS OF UNITY 


Admiral Carney also suggested that new 
Russian tactics may soften up Western 
unity. On this point General Spaats said 
“Russian leaders Bulganin and Khrushchev 
may soft soap the western powers to the 
point that they think no attack will come.” 
Then, the general said, the surprise attack 
will follow, 

Both General Spaatz and Admiral Carney 
agree that Russia has narrowed or closed 
a gap with the United States in weapons 
and technological advantages. 

General Spaatz indicated the Soviets are 
ahead of this country in submarine forces 
and declared: 

“I still don't believe we are adequately 
prepared to meet the threat of a combined 
air power and submarine attack.“ 


RECALLS U-BOAT HAVOC 


He recalled the devastation brought by 
30 or 40 German submarines along the 
American coast during World War II and 
emphasized the seriousness of the Soviet 
submarine threat by saying this number 
could be multiplied 10 fold with undersea 
craft armed with guided missiles carrying 
atomic warheads. 

The testimony of General spaatz, who re- 
tired in 1948, recalled the bitter service con- 
troversy after World War II between the 
Air Force and Navy over long-range bombers 
versus aircraft carriers. 

General Spaatz also assailed the military 
setup and suggested a new defense chief of 
staff and a general staff to direct the coun- 
try’s military effort. He testified that not 
enough money is being spent for defense un- 
der the present setup, but said it would be 
adequate if the Defense Establishment were 
overhauled, 

The general said he does not believe Soviet 
Russia has developed guided missiles with 
atomic war hears so far. But he ‘empha- 
sized that this does not mean that they 
will not have it by the time the aircraft 
and missiles for which money is being ap- 
propriated now are in operation. 

For what the country may need 5 or 6 
Years from now, Genearl Spaatz said he did 
not beileve defense spending is large enough. 
He recommended: 


1. More air bases for greater dispersion 
of aircraft. 
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2. More money for research and develop- 
ment. 

3. Speeding up the building of long-range 
bombers. 

Senator Jackson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, asked General Spaata why it took the 
Defense Department 11 months to increase 
the production of the B-52 long-range 
bomber. 

“I'd say the Defense Department is pretty 
unwieldy,” he said. 


Another 50,000 Farmers Polled on 
Benson, Soil Bank, Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
Tora Management magazine for April 

56: 

AnorHeR 50,000 Farmers POLLED ON BENSON, 
Som Banx, Po.trics 


If substantial farmers of the West could 
sit down with Ezra Taft Benson for an old- 
fashioned crackerbarrel visit they'd appar- 
ently bombard the Secretary with some 
pretty convincing arguments against price 
supports. 

Farm Management's widely-quoted poll 
has now reached out to 100,000 western 
farmers, and a continuing flood of farm 
policy comment, suggestion, and criticism is 
pouring in. It's considered one of the Na- 
tion’s most significant surveys of farmer 
opinion on the vital issues of price supports, 
the soil bank, and politics. News servics re- 
leased nationwide stories on the results as 
published in Farm Management last month, 
and editors across the country commented 
and quoted from the poll. 

Free markets are still favored over sup- 
Ports, Benson was endorsed by 64 percent, 
and restriction of payments under the soil- 
bank plan was favored by 50 percent of the 
voters. Opinion among the other half was 
divided. Republicans were far ahead, with 
66 percent balloting for the GOP, against 
34 percent for the Democrats. 

Political opinion was surprisingly re- 
strained; however, a few caustic comments 
were penned on ballots by party enthusiasts. 

“I would guess that you have (Republi- 
ean) Chairman Leonard Hall conducting this 
poll.“ wrote F. L. Gaffrey, from Sprague, 
Wash. 

Countered J. E. Storm, Gridley, Calif.: “I 
feel that the Republican Party will do the 
best job for agriculture over a long period, 
and make a better agriculture for my sons 
and future generations.” 

NOT POLITICAL 

But it definitely was not conducted as a 
political survey—and was recognized by most 
participants as an objective job of ascertain- 
ing exactly how the majority of the West's 
commercial farmers feel about the vital ag- 
ricultural issues facing the Nation today. 

Summed up Fredde John of San Luis 
Obispo: “No one person nor one party can 
adjust our present price problem. It is 
simply a problem that an expanding nation 
must face.” 

“The problems facing agriculture are of 
an economic nature,” agreed Dick Markarian 
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of Fresno, Calif. “The solution to our 
problems cannot be found by either electing 
Democrats or Republicans, but rather in 
getting representatives who realize no polit- 
ical solution can be very sound,” 

And 38 percent of the voters thought the 
problems could best be solved through free 
markets for all farm production, with 26 
percent favoring flexible supports, 21 percent 
asking for 90-percent supports and 15 per- 
cent desiring the 2-price plan. 

“None of the present price supports are 
of use to the small farmer,” said C. M. Bright 
of Rigby, Idaho. “In our area the only crop 
that is supported is wheat. On my farm of 
120 acres I am allotted 6 acres of wheat. 
Of what use is that to me? I don’t grow 
cotton, tobacco, corn, or peanuts. Why 
should some crops be supported and others 
not?” 

This opinion was shared by Cecil Sturgill 
of Baker, Oreg., who said, “If they can't find a 
way to help all classes of farming, then don’t 
help any. All farmers have just as much 
right to help as a favored few.” 

BENSON CONTROVERSIAL 

‘The controversial question, “Is Benson do- 
ing a good job?” provoked more comment 
than any other portion of the poll, with 64 
percent giving the Secretary of Agriculture a 
vote of confidence, 36 percent turning 
thumbs down. 

Typical of pro-Benson was Keith Master- 
son, Almira, Wash., who asked farmer sup- 
port for Benson with, “Let’s everyone give 
this man support “instead of opposition— 
work with him instead of trying to cut him 
down.” 

Many felt Benson was struggling to do 
his best in the face of big obstacles. 

“I respect and admire him.“ said Thomas 
E. Barker, Tollefson, Ariz, “I think he is a 
great man and has served the Nation to the 
very best of his ability at all times, How- 
ever, I feel that he has let the farmer down.” 

Barker felt Benson had succumbed to pres- 
sure groups in Washington. 

“I believe he has a job that is impossible,” 
said Frank Bensel of Hermiston, Oreg. 

“Benson is doing a pretty good job under 
a lot of pressure,” said Robert Gill, Dixon, 
Calif. He did not cause the mess and is do- 
ing the best he can.” 

“Benson could never be a good Secretary 
of Agriculture because he does not know 
anything about farming,” wrote Douglas 
Rose, of Weston, Idaho. “He had a farm 10 
miles from Weston and could not make a go 
of it. Then he was county agent of Franklin 
County, Idaho. When he makes a survey of 
the farms, he does not visit the family-size 
farm.” ~ 

OPINION DIVIDED 

Only 7 percent of those polled opposed the 
soil bank; but opinion was divided as to how 
it should be administered and regulated. Re- 
striction of payments obtained a 50-percent 
vote; 13 percent favored Government pay- 
ments for land taken out of cultivation and 
30 percent wanted free choice by farmers as 
to what use is made of diverted land. 

“The soil-bank proposition is stupid,” said 
William A. Bartholomae, of Fullerton, Calif. 
“Tt can only result in bureaucracy and cheat - 
ing.” 

Not so, said a reader from Wagon Mound, 
N. Mex. “The soil bank is a wonderful step 
toward soll conservation and good farm man- 
agement.” 

“Most sensible idea of Government help 
ever proposed,” chimed J, McKissack, of Mer- 
ced, Calif. 

On the issue of restricting Federal pay- 
ments according to the income of the recip- 
ient, 34 percent favored making such pay- 
ments to all without income restrictions, 
Restricting payments to those with an in- 
come of less than $15,000 received a 32-per- 
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cent vote; less than $25,000, 20 percent; less 
than $50,000, 14 percent. 

The question of income set of heated de- 
bate over the family farm versus the big 
operator. 

Said George W. Stedman, of Sonoma, 
Calif., “If so-called farmers cannot make a 
living farming, let them find a job or start 
some other business. Why should the taxes 
payers support a lot of inefficient people?” 

DOING THEIR BEST 


We have done our best to operate effi- 
ciently, carefully, intelligently,” replied Mrs. 
Charles Chowen, Manson, Wash., but we 
have been hard hit by low prices. We're small 
farmers, practically moneyless. We are going 
to have to start borrowing soon. If we 
all we have gained from scratch in the last 
12 years, whom do you think will get the 
bulk of the blame? But don't think for 1 
minute that we will give up easily and go 
on the labor market. We will fight to the 
last ditch, to hang on. 

“We live in the most wonderful country 
in the world,” concluded Mrs. Chowen. “And 
have utmost faith in the most wonderful 
Government in the world.” 

Her Government ws concerned, too. 
From the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives Congressman J. ARTHUR Youncrr, in- 
troduced the full text of last month's Farm 
Management report into the United States 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; and Congressmen 
throughout the West read the report, re- 
quested additional information and tabula- 
tions on the final returns. 

At Farm Management's office these returns 
were being carefully compiled. Editors, im- 
pressed with the many sound ideas set 
forth, were carefully reading every letter 
and penciled notation. Unfortunately, only 
a small portion of the comment can be pub- 
lished; however, all communications are 
being studied, some will be passed on to 
our lawmakers, others used in future Farm 
Management presentations. 


How WESTERN FARMERS VOTED 
This questionnaire has been mailed to 
100,000 farmers throughout the West in 
Farm Management's survey to determine 
how farmers feel about national farm 
policy. - ee 
Farm price supports: Percent 
90 percent supports on all major 


farm r — 21 
Flexible price supports -- 26 
Two price pla — 15 
Free market, no supports.._.....-. 38 

Soll bank: 
Government payments for land 

taken out of cultivation 13 
Restricting such payments to those 

who do not graze livestock on 

r. a aaa aa aa 50 
Free choice by farmers as to what 

use is made of diverted acres 30 
No soil bank at all — 7 

Restrictions on Federal payments: 
Restrictions governing price sup- 
port or land diversion pay- 
ments to farmers with annual 
incomes of less than: 

$50,000 — 1 

Less than $25,000 — 20 

Less than 615.000 5 32 
Making such payments to all with- 

out income restrictions 34 

Political party preference: 
e — 34 
Republican — 66 
Third party „44 
Secretary Benson: 
Is doing a good Job = 64 
Is not doing a good 4b. 36 
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Los Angeles Needs Passport Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years, efforts have been made 
to establish a passport office in the Los 
Angeles area. San Francisco, Boston, 
New Orleans, New York, Chicago, and 
Washington have such offices at the pres- 
ent time. The number of passport ap- 
plications in Los Angeles has increased 
by huge percentages in recent years. 
These applications must still be proc- 
essed in Washington, 3,000 miles away, 
which results in considerable delay, diffi- 
culty, and confusion for more than 5 mil- 
lion residents of the Los Angeles area. 

It is my hope that favorable action will 
be taken by the State Department in 
this matter. 

I am enclosing two recent editorials 
from the Los Angeles newspapers which 


discuss this problem. The editorials 
follow: = 
[From the Los Angeles Examiner of April 


16, 1956] 
PASSPORT JAM 

No better proof could be offered that the 
State Department and its passport division 
should establish in Los Angeles a branch 
empowered to issue passports, than the cur- 
rent flood of applications that has overtaxed 
the local clerk's office. 

Under the antiquated system now in force, 
the applications normally are routed to 
Washington, and only when emergency needs 
are recognized, routed to San Francisco for 
approval—a procedure that wastes time and 
causes inconvenience if not hardship. 

Yet more than half of all passports granted 
m the entire Western area are issued to resi- 
dents of Los Angeles and neighboring cities. 

For years Washington has closed its eyes 
and ears to requests for a Los Angeles pass- 


The pleas of city and county officials, 
ehambers of commerce, California’s congres- 
sional delegation and even Federal judges 
of the northern district have been in vain. 

Apparently, neither the State Department 
nor its passport division is yet aware of some 
things: That Los Angeles is the hub of con- 
stantly increasing foreign travel originating 
here; that the Southland is now a vast 
metropolitan area and no longer a corner 
of the great American desert, and that pub- 
lic conenvience and necessity are being bad- 
ly served locally in passport matters. 

We repeat these palpable facts in the hope 
that Washington’s passport authorities will 
soon realize the obligation to render proper 
service where it is most needed. 

[From the Los Angeles Mirror-News of 
April 19, 1956] 
Los ANGELES NEEDS PASSPORT OFFICE 

The State Department should establish 
a Los Angeles passport office which could 
handle directly and quickly all passport ap- 
plications originating here. 

Instead we have just a transmittal office. 
All appHcations have to be sent on to 
Washington or—and this is in cases of emer- 
gency only—to the nearest passport agent 
who is in San Francisco. 

This results in long delays and incon- 
venience and in many cases added expense. 
due to long-distance telephone calls that 
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must be made to hurry up the proceedings. 

The situation is definitely unfair to a city 
which originates more foreign travel than 
any other in the West. 

Some 200 passport applications are 
processed here every day. 

For 1955 the number was 22,448, an in- 
crease of more than 70 percent over 1951 
when the total was 13,064. 

Foreign travel from here is zooming 
sharply this year and will continue to in- 
crease in the foreseeable future. 

Public officials and civic organizations 
have frequently urged establishment of a 
passport office here to serve one of America's 
foremost metropolitan areas. 

The next move is up to Washington and 
it should come prompily. 


The Battle of the Classrooms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months we have been receiving an 
increasing amount gf information that 
Russia is rapidly overtaking us in the 
so-called battle of the classrooms. Not 
long ago, for example, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy issued a report 
indicating that our past superiority in 
scientists and engineers—the very su- 
periority upon which our preeminent 
position among the world’s powers 
rests—is quickly disappearing. 2 

In view of these facts it is extremely 
gratifying to hear that President Eisen- 
hower has chosen to meet the problem 
head-on by appointing a National Com- 
mittee for the Development of Scien- 
tists and Engineers. This distinguished 
and varied group will be under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Howard L. Bevis, president 
of Ohio State University, and it will at- 
tempt to find a solution to our dilemma. 

This is a most laudable and positive 
undertaking. We wish the committee 
godspeed as they embark on an inquiry 
into a siuation which holds great impor- 
tance for each and every one of us. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting the following 
editorial from the Washington Star of 
April 12, which delineates the whole sit- 
uation in clear, concise terms: 

A WAR WE'RE LOSING 

President Eisenhower has taken a good 
and timely step in appointing a committee 
of distinguished citizens to deal with the 
problem of our country's serious and poten- 
tially grave shortage of scientific and techno- 
logical manpower. 

The new group is the National Committee 
for the Development of Scientists and Engi- 
neers. Headed by Dr. Howard L. Bevis, presi- 
dent of Ohio State University, it is made up 
of 19 outstanding individuals representing all 
the key segments of our American commu- 
nity, including education, industrial man- 
agement, labor, and local and State govern- 
ments. Its primary responsibility, as Mr, 
Eisenhower has declared in a letter to Dr. 
Bevis, is to promote an imaginative and vig- 
orous effort by both governmental and citi- 
zens organizations to “maintain for us the 
technological superiority upon which our 
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economy and our national security so criti- 
cally depend.” 

This superiority—which is especially vital, 
militarily and economically, in a superscien- 
tific age when our population is increasing 
at a rate of almost 25 million every decade— 
has made us unique among nations in the 
20th century. But the distinction is fast 
slipping from us. In the President's words, 
“as a result of our continuing shortages of 
highly qualified scientists and engineers, we 
are running the danger of losing the posi- 
tion of technological preeminence we have 
long held in the world,” and the power that 
threatens to supplant us in that respect is 
the Soviet Union—a country which up to 
now has dedicated itself to using science 
chiefly for purposes of aggression and global 
conquest. 

The seriousness of the situation has been 
effectively demonstrated in numerous au- 
thoritative studies, including a particularly 
sobering one released recently by the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Committee. The 
studies leave no room for doubt that the 
United States and its Western allies—al- 
though they may at the moment enjoy a 
superiority in the number of scientists and 
engineers available to them—are rapidly 
falling behind in what has been called the 
cold war of the classrooms. This is so be- 
cause the Soviet Union is turning out a much 
bigger annual crop of scientific and engineer- 
ing graduates than are our own country and 
free Europe combined. 

A problem of this sort, of course, cannot 
be ended merely by appointing a committee. 
But the group mamed by the President is 
an impressive one, and if it works hard at 
its job, it can point the way toward a sound 
solution. If it achieves only that much, it 
will be rendering fine service to the Nation. 


After 8 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Pater- 
son Evening News of April 21, 1956: 

AFTER 8 YEARS 

The people of Israel temporarily lald aside 
their troubles to celebrate their independence 
day. There was folk dancing in floodlit 
squares throughout the country. National 
leaders spoke of permanent survival despite 
the threat of another war. Generally it was 
an occasion for rejoicing over Israel's 8 years 
of successful struggle against heavy odds. 

Eight years ago, this little republic was 
established under United Nations sponsor- 
ship in face of bitter opposition from hostile 
Arab States. It actually owes its existence 
to the United States, Britain, and France, 
and, especially to the United States which 
used its power and influence to assure the 
creation of this new democracy in the 
Middle East. 

It has been no easy task for the hardy, 
pioneering zealots to transform the waste- 
lands of Bibical Palestine into a fertile, pro- 
ductive nation patterned after the western 
parliamentary system. There Jews find a. 


homeland for the first time since the He- 


brews in 1000 B. C. established a monarchy 
in what to them then seemed 4 land of milk 
and honey, only to be overrun time and 
again by aggrersors, and after conquest by 
the Byzantine Empire, falling into Egypt's 
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hand in another conquest in around 634 B. C. 

As in olden times, the Israeli people were 
compelled to fight their way to newly won 
freedom and independence against ancient 
enemies. Free people everywhere admired 
their courage in that war and their dedicated 
efforts in building a modern, progressive, 
high-spirited nation in the heart of one of 
the world’s most backward areas. 

Now, Israel is alarmed, but undaunted, by 
gathering storm clouds. It has made remark- 
able advances in 8 short years, in spite of 
economic boycott, blockade, and border raids 
by enemies who refuse to recognize its exist- 
ence. As the Israelis celebrate their anni- 
versary, with hopes for a permanent peace 
that will allow them to live and prosper in 
freedom from these dangerous harrassments, 
the good wishes of all free people go with 
them. 

Never in the world's history has 8 years 
done so much for any country. The British, 
whose mandate began it; the United Nations, 
whose assumption of responsibility followed; 
and American Jewry, whose funds have made 
development possible; these have combined 
with the Israeli spirit of devotion and sac- 
rifice to bring Israel very far in 8 years, cre- 
ating an oasis of progress in the barren 
deserts of north Africa. 


— 


Have They Died in Vain? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Belleville (HI.) News- 
Democrat of April 11, 1956. The edito- 
rial entitled “Have They Died in Vain?” 
follows: 

The Defense Department can't fathom why 
soldiers and sailors, airmen and marines re- 
fuse to reenlist when their hitch is up. This 
situation keeps top brass in a dither, vainly 
shaking the bushes to turn up ways and 
means of making military life more attrac- 
tive so that trained officers and enlisted men 
can be enticed to sign up for more of the 
same. The turnover, which has reached 
alarming proportions, has turned out to be 
an item of astronomic expense to our Nation. 

The tragic incident at the United States 
Marine Corps base at Parris Island, 8. C., 
should clew out the Pentagon's worriers as 
to why so many Americans loathe military 
servitude and get out of it at their first 
opportunity. 

Sunday night, six trainees were taken out 
and drowned as punishment for some alleged 
(and probably imaginary) infraction of corps 
discipline. The judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner in this case turned out to be a sadis- 
tic drill sergeant, drunk with power, who 
routed out his whole company in the middle 
of night and forced it to wallow for hours in 
the Carolina muck. 

No doubt this psychopathic noncom will 
be crucified. We hold no brief for him. But 
the guilt in the death of the six young Ma- 
rines is not his alone, It belongs as much 
to the booby, who vested life-and-death 
control over a company of 80 raw recruits 
in this individual—demonstably incompe- 
tent to be in charge of anybody. And it 
extends all up the chain of command to the 
top martinets who countenanced, if not cul- 
tivated, this outrageous system of chicanry 
which apparently prevails in all basic train- 
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ing camps, We hold no brief for them, 
either, 

The distorted magnification of Insignifi- 
cance which culminated in disaster at Parris 
Island might have happened at almost any 
basic training camp operated the auspices of 
the Defense Department. For the same ra- 
dically un-American principle is diligently 
pursued by the Navy, the Army, the Air 
Force, and the Coast Guard. 

Theoretically, basic training is intended to 
separate the men from the boys. In prac- 
tice, however, this initial phase of military 
service is conducted to transform recruflts 
into docile sheep, but inevitably the grueling 
process makes goats of many. 

It is this crucial period when the civilian 
is being introduced to the frustrations of 
the “Army way” that sows the seeds of dis- 
gust with the military in general and every- 
thing connected with it. From the start the 
taste is bad, with all the wanton brutalizing, 
inhumanities and indignities the new hands 
are subjected to. After that they never 
can develop a zestful appetite for this dish, 

It has become abundantly clear that basic 
training procedure is long overdue for dras- 
tic overhauling. The unforgivable shame 
of it all is that six fine, robust, young 
Americans were drowned before their coun- 
trymen woke up to the deplorable conditions 
which prevail throughout our country’s Mili- 
itary Establishment. 


Our National Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the speech deliv- 
ered by Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, before the 
65th Continental Congress of the Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in Washington, D. C., on 
April 17, 1956. I feel this address will be 
of interest to all Members of Congress: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE OUR GREATEST Task 

Tonight I want to limit my remarks to 
our one greatest task. The task is national 
defense—the defense of our freedoms and our 
way of life. No other problem is as impor- 
tant or as decisive as this one. 

This task of which I speak involves more 
than military defense. It is more than or- 
ganizing, equipping, and training Armed 
Forces for prompt and sustained combat op- 
erations. 

For the task is also one of supporting the 
broad purposes of our Government and the 
United Nations in working for freedom, jus- 
tice, and peace. It is one of strengthening 
our national fiber and reestablishing contact 
in our daily lives with proven fundamentals. 
And, it is one of making ourselves better able 
to live our lives, educate our young, and pray 
our prayers, all in freedom and self-respect. 

Our great task is all these and more be- 
sides. In essence, our task is to strengthen 
our freedoms and safeguard them for the 
generations to follow. 

Now some of us may feel that we are able 
to isolate ourselves or escape responsibility 
for this task, But none of us really do—we 
only think we do. It would never be enough 
for only a relatively few to be responsible for 
the defense of these United States. It never 
could be, 
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The reason is simple and clear. If many 
Americans were to isolate themselves from 
responsibility for the well-being of this Na- 
tion, we probably would fall into the dol- 
drums of apathy, complacency and self- 
satisfaction. We would be inclined to look 
at communism and then write it off the 
books in the belief; “It cannot happen here.” 
Unconscilously, our guard would be lowered, 
and our vulnerabilities increased. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: We can“ be de- 
stroyed by a lack of active patriotism. Lib- 
erty is always in danger. History is filled 
with instances proving that nations who 
take liberty for granted are apt to fall prey 
to tyrannical forces from within as well as 
from without. 

Any serious deficiency or lack of active 
patriotism should be regarded as a menace 
to national security, We simply cannot 
afford to take freedom for granted. Com- 
placency and smugness are completely out 
of place at a time when nearly a billion peo- 
ple from the Baltic to the Pacific are under 
Communist control. 

In this regard, we should remember that 
freedom is not solely American. Love of 
liberty is not something unique to us alone, 
Out of that billion people now behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains, there probably 
are many who long for liberty and who try 
to keep alive the flame of faith. I feel sure 
that for those who have lost freedom, there 
is no reparation or sacrifice that can even 
faintly reflect its true value. 

Communism is not only a powerful or- 
ganization militarily and industrially, but 
it is also an extremely skillful and un- 
scrupulous ideological opponent who is at 
work every day selling his goods around the 
world. Its base, its head, and its heart are 
in Moscow; but its objectives are worldwide. 
Its successes are achieved in part by the sub- 
versive appeal of an artful logic effectively 
spread by organized zealots. 

As a result, people of satellite states are 
either persuaded or regimented to accept a 
set of principles and values based on the 
individual's subservience to the state. 

Let's face it. Communist leadership can 
recruit people who will risk their lives, live 
in one suit of clothes and on one meal a 
day—all in order to spread Communist doo- 
trine. 

In answer to their ideology, we who are 
free are sometimes outmaneuvered. Too 
often we seemingly lack the understanding 
conviction with which to defend our way 
of life. Sometimes we overemphasize ma- 
terial things in life, and talk too much 
about our aircraft, automobiles, highways, 
refrigerators, television, gadgetry and mon- 
ey—the products of our way of life, and not 
its foundations. 

Are these what we value most? I say No.“ 
though at times some of us may think we do, 
These are the fashionable surface desires. 
Possess them all, and you still would not 
have satisfied your life. 

The real answer is found in the heart, the 
mind, and in the spirit of America. What 
people want is the pride which springs from 
the freedom and dignity of the individual, 
They want to establish and identify them- 
selves with liberty, an achievement which 
fundamentally is very much up to the indi- 
vidual. 

As I see it, our responsibility fis unmis- 
takable. Freedom is the personal responsi- 
bility and action of an individual. It is com- 
paratively easy to legislate freedoms, and 
almost impossible to legislate individual ac- 
tions and responsibilities, Yet one’s value to 
oneself and to society varies in direct pro- 
portion to the extent he or she assumes re- 
sponsibilities toward others, 

For women, this is indeed an important 
mission, and it is traditional. It is tradi- 
tional for women to help conserve the best 
elements of our heritage, Especially is i¢ 
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traditional for you Daughters of our Amerl- 
can heritage. 

By your influence in the home, church, and 
school, you shape the character of our youth, 
who in their day will be called upon to as- 
sume their share of responsibility. By your 
influence in the home and Government, you 


On that analogy is another hope for raising 
the moral and spiritual fiber of the home and 
of the Nation. It always will be your role to 
give consideration to world problems, and at 
the same time, strengthen the place of fam- 
ilies in building a secure Nation. 

Tonight, I congratulate the Daughters of 
the American Revolution for their outstand- 
ing service to the cause of freedom. You 
have advanced the vital hopes of freedom for 
the future. 

I congratulate you on being the recipient 
of Freedoms Foundation special award for 
1955 in recognition of your active work to 
maintain our historic heritage. It was my 
good fortune to present this coveted award to 
your first vice president, Mrs. Eenneth T. 
‘Trewhella, in ceremonies at Valley Forge, Pa, 
on the 22d of February this year. 

Tt may interest you to know that your cita- 
tion contained only four sentences, but each 
sentence contained some world of action— 
words like “dedication,” “efforts,” in- 
tensely,” “work,” and “results.” The act of 
doing something was inherent in every part 
of that citation, as though action in the 
service of your country is implicit with each 
of you. ` 

So it is with us in the Armed Forces. Lib- 
erty is our heritage, too. It is one national 
asset that is irreplaceable; and like any pos- 
session of value, it must be protected and 
made secure. 

All Americans, in or out of uniform, have a 
stake in the spiritual, moral, and cultural 
well-being of our Nation. We in the Armed 
Forces join with you Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in serving in the forces which 
guard our country and our way of life. Tour 
efforts and ours are part of the strategy in 
defense of our liberty. Together, let us al- 
ways be actively and patriotically militant 
about our liberty. 


Vice President Urges Firmness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to your attention an interesting 
editorial which appeared in the Whit- 
tier (Calif.) News on April 14, 1956. It 
points up the necessity of our giving par- 
ticular attention to the Far East and the 
importance of our diplomacy in that 
area. 

The editorial refers to an address by 
Mr. Virgil Pinkley, publisher of the Los 
Angeles Mirror. Mr. Pinkley is well 
equipped to discuss this problem and has 
made an important contribution to our 
country by bringing first-hand informa- 
tion to the leaders of our Government 
concerning this vital area. 

The editorial follows: 

Way Must Wr Waver? 


Is it the difference between shirt-sleeved ~ 


and silk-stockinged diplomacy? Is it saying 
one thing out of one corner of our diplomatic 
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mouths and meaning still another thing out 
of the other corner? 

What is the elusive something that makes 
our foreign policy so ineffective at times? 

Why do most Americans ultimately come 
to the conclusion that, regardless of the 
political party in the White House or in Con- 
gress at the time, we are forever pulling bon- 
ers in dealing with both friends and foes in 
foreign countries? 

Los Angeles editor Pinkley, who addressed 
the annual Whittier Chamber of Commerce 
dinner, may have supplied the answer. He 
was relating a conversation he had with the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu. 

The Minister told him in reply to a ques- 
tion that so far as Japan is concerned the 
United States needs to do but one thing: 
be firm and stay that way. 

Shigemitsu listed as an example our plans 
for using Pacific islands to test future atomic 
weapons, as we have in the past. His recom- 
mendation, said Pinkley, is that the United 
States say exactly and specifically what it 
proposes to do with such testing, and then 
stand by what it says. Instead of veering 
with every whim of diplomacy that occurs 
to our representatives abroad, said the Jap- 
anese (who certainly must be a friend of ours 
to be so candid), we ought to take our posi- 
tion and then stick unwaveringly to it. 

Such a policy may be exactly what we need 
in the Far East, together with one other 
method suggested by the editor. 

He thinks our diplomats ought to do more 
like the Nixons did when they visited the 
Orient—get out and shake hands and mix 
with the people themselves, not the govern- 
mental leaders only, This, too, makes sense 
because it is practical We know that it 
works in our hometowns here in Amer- 
ica; otherwise, none of us would have many 
personal friends. 

It can work all around the world because 
& majority of people everywhere are friendly 
and want to be accepted as friends. Why 
our diplomats have not sensed this is a mys- 
tery, except possibly because they have been 
held to the old British diplomatic customs 
and traditions that have been falling like 
tenpins in the death throes of colonialism in 
recent years. 


Ike’s Veto of the Farm Bill Indicates He 
Has Written Off the Farm Vote for 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a recent editorial from the Capi- 
tal Times of Madison, Wis. 

Following is the full text of the edi- 
torial: 

President Eisenhower's veto of the farm 
bill providing for 90-percent support prices 
indicates that the Republicans are confident 
that they can lose the farm vote and still get 
elected next November. 

In 1952, when the President didn’t have 
this confidence, he was talking a different 
language about 90-percent supports. At 
Brookings, S. Dak., on October 4, Candidate 
Eisenhower had this to say about price sup- 


“The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90-percent parity price sup- 
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port and it is pledged even more than that 
to helping the farmer obtain his full parity, 
100-percent parity, with the guaranty in 
price supports of 90.” 

The President's veto adds substance to the 
report that the Republican high command 
believes that it can ignore the economic 
plight of agriculture and look to the urban 
areas, where conditions are good, to pull them 
through the election. While they may be 
right in their political analysis, as it ap- 
pears from some of the presidential primar- 
jes, they are taking a reckless gamble with 
the future of the economy. 

It is nonsense to pretend, as the President 
seems to be doing, that the soil-bank plan, 
which he endorses, will do anything substan- 
tial for the farmers, whose incomes have 
dropped $1 billion a year since the advent 
of the Eisenhower administration. The dan- 
ger is that this gathering depression on the 
farms will soon be felt in the cities, where 
consumer credit has already reach a pre- 
carious height. The result will be total 
depression. 

The Eisenhower-Benson argument is that 
90-percent supports produce unmanageable 
surpluses. They argue that fiexible-price 
supports will reduce production and cut 
down on the accumulation of surpluses. 

This is one of the biggest frauds put over 
on the American people. The Bensonites 
argue that they inherited huge surpluses 
from the Democrats which piled up under 
the rigid price-support program. Actually, 
there is a grave question of whether the 
surpluses then in existence were excessive. 

As for cutting back production under the 
flexible program, the President need only 
look at the figures supplied by his own 
Department of Agriculture. Between 1952 
and 1955 support prices on milk dropped 17 
percent but production went up 9 percent. 
The disparity is even more pronounced in 
other farm commodities, except on those 
where production controls were imposed. 
The production of sorghum grain, for exam- 
ple, rose 173 percent in the same period 
while its support prices fell 24 percent. 

If Secretary Benson understood the farm- 
ers end, instead of the processors, who have 
been making unprecedented profits, he would 
know that when a farmer’s income falls he 
immediately moves to produce more. 

The blunt truth is that Secretary Benson 
represents the philosophy of the big indus- 
trialized farm interests, who are out to make 
American agriculture a more efficient opera- 
tion. This is going to be done by forcing 
the small inefficient farmers off the farm 
and into the factory. If there are some 
economic pains that go with this, so be it. 

Some of Benson's advisers have frankly 
and publicly espoused this philosophy, seem- 
ingly unaware that they are creating a social 
and economic upheaval that could bring 
economic chaos. By his veto, the President 
is playing their game, though he is probably 
no more aware of its implications than he 
has been of some of the other things done 
in his administration. 


Mi Taina Cony, N T. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, due 
to previous commitments, I was unable 
to speak before the Pulaski League of 
Nassau County at New Hyde Park, on 
April 22,-1956. My friend, Mr. Louis 8. 
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Backiel, an outstanding American of Po- 
ancestry, appeared in my stead and 
delivered my address, which is as fol- 

WS: 

As you know, this is the first annual ban- 
Quet of the Pulaski League of Nassau County. 
I want to welcome you to it in the hope 
that this banquet is the first of a long 
Series of get-togethers. 

This social and fraternal organization, ts 
Performing a very much needed service. It 
is helping and encouraging Americans of Po- 
lish descent to get acquainted with their 
local and State leaders. To know their 
local and State leaders is the duty of every 
Voter, because it is at the local level that 
Political campaigns are won and American 

idents elected. 

Your State and local leaders are as im- 
Portant to you as the national representa- 
tives that you send to Washington. I con- 
Eratulate Americans of Polish descent for 
Supporting so strongly such an organization 
as the Pulaski League of Nassau County. 

Many, perhaps all of you people here to- 
night, have relatives and friends in Poland. 
And I know that you will want to hear how 
President Eisenhower and his supporters feel 
About that unhappy country, especially now 
that the Soviet leaders are trying to sell their 

new look“ to the free world. 

In the first place, no matter what you 
Tead in the papers, or hear from opposition 
Sources, President Eisenhower is not fooled 
by the smiling faces which Khrushchev and 

ganin are now showing the world. 

And he is not going to believe that they 
have had a change of heart until they {ree 
all the satellite nations, and most especially 
Poland. 

You know, of course, under whose admin- 
istration Poland was first sold to the slavery 
Of the Iron Curtain. 

But one thing is certain, if Polish history— 
a history of incredible heroism and forti- 
tude—means anything, it means that Poland 
Will be free again. 

The Polish will to be free surpasses any 
love of liberty shown by any other European 
Nation in world history. 

Those famous words, “liberty or death,” 
Well might have been spoken by the com- 
bined voice of the Polish people. 

And I say this to Messrs. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, “As long as the Polish nation is 
kept in slavery behind the Iron Curtain, you 
are holding to ‘your bosoms a dagger that 
Will eventually destroy you. Tou cannot en- 
Slave the unconquerable Polish spirit. You 
Cannot make, henchmen of souls whose long- 
ing for freedom transcends their passion for 
life itself.” 

President Eisenhower and his administra- 
tion inherited the present Polish tragedy. 
They cannot undo this dreadful wrong over- 
night. But, they are not fooled by the 
honeyed words now out of Russia. 
They are not fooled by the current destrue- 
tion of the myth of Stalin. They have 
known all along that Stalin was the bloody 
murderer he is now proclaimed to be. 

They know that the present leaders of Rus- 
sia were his followers while he lived and so 
are as guilty as he was. 

They will not weaken in their stand 
Against Russia until the Iron Curtain is 
destroyed and Poland a free nation once 


again. 

President Eisenhower is the first President 
In over 20 years to face Russia boldly. His 
Cabinet members refiect in their speeches 
and actions that strong bold policy. 

Secretary of State Dulles proclaimed that 
for aggressors, we had up our sleeve the ace 
Card of massive retaliation. He proclaimed 
for all the world to hear, that in the event 
Of aggression anywhere in the world, we 
meant to use massive retaliation. 

As a result, the Korean war was ended 
and Russian aggression brought to a halt. 
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For the first time in over 20 years, commu- 
nism was stopped dead in its tracks. History 
has shown that all dictatorships hold the 
seeds of their destruction. The moment 
they stop growing, they start to decay. We 
are determined to stop the growth of the 
Communist evil—we are determined that bit 
by bit, the Iron Curtain shall be rolled back. 
We are determined that 1 day Poland shall 
be free. To that end I pledge my labors in 
your behalf. 


The Highway Dill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR © 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, .un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following brief 
summary of contents of H. R. 10660, new 
highway bill. 

The highway bill, to be reported on the 
floor of the House shortly is H. R. 10660. 
This is a combination of H. R. 8836, 
the Fallon bill, which is the highway 
authorization bill reported by the Pub- 
lic Works Committee, and H. R. 9075, the 
revenue raising bill, the Boggs bill which 
was reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee. The first title of H. R. 10660 
relates to the authorization as contained 
in the Fallon bill as amended. 

PRIMARY, SECONDARY, URBAN 


Sections 101 through 107 of the bill 
are approximately the same as the 1954 
Highway Act which deals with the pri- 
mary, secondary. and urban systems of 
roads as now in effect, with the exception 
that the funds involved are increased in 
the new legislation. The amount au- 
thorized for the primary, secondary, and 
urban systems, in addition to the $700 
million already authorized for 1957 by 
the 1954 act is increased by $25 million. 

It is established as the intent of Con- 
gress that starting in 1957 and continu- 
ing through 1969 the total amounts in- 
tended for the primary, secondary, and 
urban systems be progressively increased 
in the amount of $25 million per year. 
Thus the total Federal funds involved for 
these systems during this period is 
$11,375,000,000. 

CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 


It was the opinion of the committee 
that the Congress should review every 2 
years the authorization on the primary, 
secondary, and urban systems. 

Included in the sections up to 107 are 
increases for forest highway roads, trails, 
national parks, and so forth, and also 
some clarifying amendments relative to 
Indian land and other Federal domain 
roads. These sections also include a $30 
million authorization for an emergency 
fund for highway repairs in disaster 
areas. 


INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Section 108 to section 201 deals with 
the interstate system as set forth in H. R. 
8836, the Fallon measure as amended. 
The authorizations of this section estab- 
lishes a Federal expenditure, over the 13- 
year period 1957 up to and including 1969, 
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for the Interstate system of $24,825,000,- 
000. The matching as it deals with the 
interstate system is 90 percent Federal 
funds and 10 percent State funds. In 
reality the total expenditure of the two 
programs as far as Federal funds are con- 
cerned is approximately $36,500,000,000. 
MAXIMUM AXLE WEIGHT LIMITATIONS 


In the bill will be found new subject 
matter relating to Federal axle weight 
limitations on vehicles using the high- 
ways, From available information, and 
taking into consideration the sponsor of 
the amendment, it would be my opinion 
that it was submitted upon the recom- 
mendation, and with the approval of, the 
trucking industry. This section would 
deny Federal funds to the interstate sys- 
tem in any State which permits single 
axle loads in excess of 18,000 pounds or 
tandem-axle loads in excess of 32,000, or 
which exceeds present State statutory 
regulations in effect July 1, 1956, which- 
ever is the greater. The enactment of 
this provision will not deprive any vehicle 
of any legal right it presently enjoys. It 
is an effort on the part of the Federal 
Government to insure that the highway 
facilities to be constructed with this large 
sum of Federal money shall serve out 
their economic life and not be prema- 
turely destroyed by excessive loads and 
the question of safety for the traveling 
public shall be properly recognized, The 
bill takes into consideration the research 
that is now going on, the results of which 
will be known to Congress not later than 
March 1, 1959, and instructs the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress not later than 
March 1, 1959, with respect to maximum 
desirable dimensions and weights of ve- 
hicles using the public highways. 

REIMBURSEMENT FOR CERTAIN HIGHWAYS 


The bill contains a section instructing 
the Secretary of Commerce to do neces- 
Sary research regarding reimbursement 
of funds by the Federal Government to 
those States that have completed sec- 
tions of the interstate system whether 
toll or free, subsequent to August 2, 1947, 
and meeting standards required on the 
interstate system and to report to the 
Congress his findings not later than Jan- 
uary 2, 1958. It was recognized by the 
Committee that possibly there was equity 
in the reimbursement feature but suffi- 
cient factual data was not available to 
permit the establishment of a fair for- 
mula either in dollars or miles credited. 

PREVAILING RATE OF WAGE 


The bill contains a provision for bring- 
ing under the provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act contract work performed on 
the interstate system. This provision 
requires that the Secretary of Labor de- 
termine the prevailing wages to be paid 
on all contracts involving interstate sec- 
tions of the program. . 


RELOCATION OF UTILITY FACILITIES 


The bill as written sets forth that 
whenever a State shall pay for the relo- 
cation of utility facilities necessitated 
by the construction of a project in the 
Federal-aid primary or secondary sys- 
tem, or on a national system, Federal 
funds may be used to reimburse the State 
for such costs in the same proportion as 
Federal funds are expended on the proj- 
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ect. The term utility includes, publicly, 
privately, cooperatively owned utilities, 
which, of course, includes sewer systems, 
water systems, gas, telephone including 
REA, light and power. This leaves the 
determining power entirely in the hands 
of the States. . 
FREE COMPETITION 


Other provisions relate to the filing of 
periodic reports on the progress of the 
interstate system; the use of rights-of- 
way incident to the interstate system and 
provisions which will insure that the 
users of the interstate system will re- 
ceive the benefits of free competition in 
purchasing supplies and services at, or 
adjacent to, highways in such system; 

CHECK BY CONGRESS 


The bill provides that departments and 
agencies of any State and the executive 
branch of the Government shall furnish 
to the Committee on Public Works of 
the Senate or the House, or a subcom- 
mittee of each, such information as may 
be requested relating to the construction 
of the new interstate system. 

TITLE I]—REVENUE FEATURES 


Tn corporates the recommendations of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
as contained in H. R. 9075 by Congress- 
man Boccs. This revenue section, which 
in all probability will come to the floor 
of the House under a closed rule, con- 
tains provision for a 1-cent gas tax in- 
crease; a 1-cent diesel and special fuels 
increase; a 3-cent.increase on all rub- 
ber used by highway vehicles; 2-percent 
ad valorem tax increase on trucks, buses, 
and trailers—which makes a total of 10 
percent as now being paid by automo- 
biles. 

The bill places a new tax of 3 cents a 
pound on camelback or retreading ma- 
terial and a new permit fee of $1.50 per 
thousand pounds on vehicles in excess of 
26,000 pounds. 

The total yield anticipated from the 
revenue measure over a 15 year period is 
approximately $38 billion. It is to be 
noted that nonhighway users on all of 
the above taxes are exempt. ; 

This reyenue section recognizes the 
withdrawal from general revenues after 
July 1, 1957, of one-half of the total yield 
of the 10 percent ad valorem tax on 
trucks, buses, and trailers and the total 
yield of the rubber tax on tires and the 
assignment of these revenues to the 
highway program. Prior to July 1, 1957, 
the revenue measure recognizes the dedi- 
cation of only the 2 percent increase in 
ad valorem tax on trucks, buses, and 
trailers and the 3 percent increase in 
rubber taxes. 

This means, in a general statement, 
that a large amount of money that is 
now going to the general revenue fund 
will be designated to the highway trust 
fund after 1957. 

PAY AS YOU GO 


After study and attempting to analyze 
whether or not the revenue raising 
feature will meet the authorization, it is 
the considered judgment that in the 
overall program we will be short about 
$3.5 billion. However, it is the belief 
that possibly this amount can be col- 
lected by increased sales and use of the 
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highways so I think, in all fairness, it 
should be said that the revenue bill as 
submitted by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and incorporated in title II of this 
bill will meet the authorization and ex- 
penditures as set forth in title I. 

In summary, the proposed legislation 
has the merit of providing for review by 
the Congress and the correction of any 
inequities that may develop as the pro- 
gram progresses. The bill is not perfect 
but I think the general public wants a 
highway bill and, in my opinion, the con- 
troversial features contained in this 
legislation are the results of various seg- 
ments of our society compromising to 
obtain that which the people are asking, 
namely, better roads. 


Wheat Farmers Want the Domestic Parily 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
that would incorporate in our farm pro- 
gram one of the desirable features of 
the conference report on H. R. 12 which, 
among others, prompted me to vote for 
that measure. In so doing, I am join- 
ing with our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Ciirrorp Hore, of Kansas, 
who was chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee in the 83d Congress. 
This bill has the support of the National 
Grange, and the National Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association. I am confident that it 
would meet with the approval of our 
administration. 


Wheat is one of the basic crops grown 
in western Nebraska, and it is the only 
crop readily and profitably adaptable to 
the soil and climate of large areas of my 
State. If other crops could be grown 
economically, I can assure you they 
would be grown because the farmers in 
my district would like nothing better 
than to rid themselves of Government 
controls. 

Existing wheat programs are unrealis- 
tic and unacceptable to the farmers in 
western Nebraska. Their land is highly 
susceptible to wind erosion, and moisture 
is scant. It is absolutely necessary to 
maintain a cover on the land to prevent 
blowing and to catch and hold every 
bit. of snow and rainfall; as a result, 
nearly every farmer follows summer-fal- 
lowing practices whereby one-half of his 
land must lie idle each year. The pru- 
dent farmer is severely penalized by the 
present wheat program because his acre- 
age allotment has been established on 
the basis of the number of acres he 
plants, and the 2 or 3 acreage cuts de- 
creed in past years have reduced his 
wheat base to such an extent that he is 
able to use scarcely more than 30 per- 
cent of his farmland. In the case of 
the small farmer this has been disastrous, 
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This is his dilemma: If he stays in the 
program, his wheat base is too small 
to permit him to operate profitably; if 
he chooses to overplant, he cannot afford 
to pay the penalty imposed. 

The domestic parity bill I have today 
introduced is a desirable improvement. 

First, it will eventually remove the 
hand of the Federal Government from 
control of the wheat farm. The farmer 
would not be penalized if he plants more 
than the Government permits, because 
the Government will not be able to tell 
him how much he can plant. 

Second, since the support program ap- 
plies only to the wheat used for domestic 
food purposes and marketing quotas are 
based on annual consumption of wheat 
as food, the multifarious problems and 
the $350 million annual expense connect- 
ed with storage will be sharply reduced 
and eventually wiped out. 

Third, the supported wheat will be 
produced primarily for the domestic mar- 
ket, and not for sale to the Government. 
The Government will be eliminated in 
due time as the world’s largest wheat 
warehousing and marketing establish- . 
ment. 

Fourth, the cost of operating this pro- 
gram will be considerably lower than 
the present catchall operation. 

The mechanics of the domestic parity 
program are quite simple. On the basis 
of the information available to him, the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines the 
number of bushels of wheat that will be 
consumed in the domestic food markets 
in this country during the coming year. 
Using this figure as the base, he then 
establishes bushel quotas for each of the 
wheat-producing States in terms of their 
history in the preceding 10 years. County 
and farm unit quotas are than estab- 
lished by appropriate State and local or- 
ganizations, using as criteria the past 
wheat acreages, the normal yield, crop- 
rotation practices, type of soil, and to- 
pography. The wheat farmer subse- 
quently receives a marketing certificate 
which will assure him 100 percent of 
parity for this bushel quota. If he 
chooses to produce more wheat, it is his 
privilege to do so but the wheat must be 
sold at the market price, consumed, or 
fed on the farm, or stored back against 
future crops. 

The cost of this program to the con- 
sumer of wheat products would be negli- 
gible. Prices now paid for good milling 
wheat traditionally exceed parity, and 
the wheat.content of many of our staple 
foods contributes little to its retail cost. 
For example, the cost of the wheat in a 
loaf of bread is about 10 percent of the 
total. Wheat produced for sale in ex- 


-cess of the domestic quotas would receive 


no support and would have to seek their 
own level on the market. 

This plan for wheat would dovetail 
nicely with the administration's soil 
bank; it would work exceedingly well 
with the bill I have introduced emphasiz- 
ing the industrial use of agricultural 
commodities. It would serve the best 
interests of the wheat farmer and the 
general public. Surplus crops can be 
converted into alcohol, rubber, and other 
industrial items. This legislation should 


be adopted this year. 


~ 
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Three-Star Extra Specialist Reports on 
Political Situation in Midwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the Recor at this point 
& three-star extra report by Mr. Fred 
Morrison, outstanding news analyst and 
commentator on Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Minnesota. The conclusions and obser- 
vations made by Mr. Morrison are 
Strictly his own. His forthright report- 
ing, however, might serve as a tonic to 
those Republicans in the Midwest who 
are complacent: 

FreD Morrison, From MADISON, WIS., 
APRIL 9, 1956 


The Republican political organization, here 
in the State of Wisconsin, is moving into 
this year's election campaign with two strikes 
already counted against it. 

In the first place, when the campaign gets 
Tolling, it will be facing the most powerful 
Democratic combine this State has seen in 
a long time. The Democratic Party, allied 
With the CIO, the Farmers Union, and various 
Cooperative groups, already is plastering the 
State with an anti-Republican barrage. 

Wisconsin farmers wake up in the morning 
to a CIO radio program which is carried on 
a State network of stations. The program 
hammers on the theme that the farmer is 
being victimized by the Republican farm 
Policies. The Farmers Union has a com- 
Panion broadcast which is carried on a dif- 
ferent network of Tadio stations, and which 
hammers on the same theme. In addition 
to that, they blanket the State with various 
Publications, all supporting the Democrats 
and opposing the policies of the Eisenhower 
administration, 

To try to counter this Democratic com- 
bine, the Republicans will put into the fleld 
here an organization which is tottering from 
low morale, split by factions, and short of 
money. 

Republican leaders here, who are willing 
to speak frankly, say the blame for their 
Present difficult plight must fall on the 
White House in Washington. They don't 
blame President Eisenhower directly, but 
they say he must take part of the blame 
because he has permitted the situation to 
develop. 

Their chief complaint is against those 
around the President who consider politics 
something which must not be talked about, 
Those advisers, these Republican leaders 
Say, have screened away from the President 
all of the political workers who need his 
support. x 

Their recommendations for job appoint- 
ments haye been ignored, and in many cases 
the appointments have gone to persons who 
never had any connection with the Republi- 
Can party. They have received almost no 
Support from Washington in their efforts to 
counteract the farmer dissatisfaction over 
the farm program. They are left almost 
Completely on their own without recogni- 
tion from the administration they helped 
elect, 

The result is that the morale of the party 
Workers is shot. Their prestige has been 
damaged. and they now are having difficulty 
Collecting the money they need for their 
local operations. 

That’s the situation inside the Republican 
Party here in Wisconsin as the new campaign 
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begins. They don’t doubt that President 
Eisenhower will be able to carry the State 
this fall. But they very much doubt they 
can recover any of their badly needed seats 
in Congress. 

This is Fred Morrison in Madison, Wis. 


Freep Morrison, From Des MOINES, 
APRIL 10, 1956 


The Republican Party has muffed the ball 
on the biggest, if not the only, election 
campaign issue here in the Middle West. 
That is the opinion of many Republican 
workers and leaders I have talked with both 
in Wisconsin and here in Iowa—workers and 
leaders, incidentally, who will be called upon 
to deliver the farm vote for the Republicans 
this fall. 

They say the Republican organization has 
stood by and permitted the Democratic Party 
and its allied groups, such as the CIO and 
the Farmers Union, to create a political 
furor over the farm situation. They say 
that not only is the furor not justified by the 
facts, but that it could have been stopped 
had the Republican organization and the 
administration in Washington taken any ef- 
fective, organized steps to stop it. 

These party leaders do not minimize the 
present difficulties of the farmers. They 
say there is no question many of them are 
caught in a serious price squeeze, But they 
take the position the farmer is a reasonable 
fellow who understands the problems and 
will listen to a logical explanation. 

They say that if the administration and 
the national Republican organization had 
made a determined effort to show the farm- 
ers that their program is the only sound 
program, the political effects of the farm 
problem would not be what they are today. 

Instead of doing that, however, they com- 
plain that the Republican Party split on the 
issue, with some Republicans joining the 
opposition and criticizing their own adminis- 
tration’s policy. The result has been to add 
fuel to the opposition’s drive to build the 
farm situation into a big campaign issue. 
These local Republican leaders are far from 
happy with some of Secretary Benson's pub- 
lic statements, but they say there is no 
serious opposition to his program. 

What the farmers want, they say, is to 
be assured that their interests are being pro- 
tected to the best of the Government’s abil- 
ity. But when they see the Republican 
Party split on its own policies, they begin to 
have their doubts, ? 

Most of the persons I have talked with 
contend that the farm problem has been 
greatly exaggerated. The price squeeze is on, 
of course, but the farmers are far from being 
in a disastrous state. I am told that the big 
majority of them are in a position to wait 
the situation out if they are convinced the 
problem is being solved. 

To check that, I went over to the local 
offices of the United States Treasury here 
in Des Moines to see how Government bond 
sales are going in this area. Iowa has been 
described as one of the States hardest hit 
by the drop in farm prices. I found that In 
spite of that, Iowa farmers are investing in 
Government bonds at a record rate. They 
bought more bonds in 1955 than in any other 
peacetime year and sales for the first 2 
months of this year are at about the same 
level. 

Iowa, with its 214 million people, is seventh 
among the States in bond sales. It is topped 
only by such popular States as New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, and California. The 
farmers of Iowa, with all their problems, 
buy more bonds than the entire State of 
Texas. That may indicate that they are not 
facing bankruptcy and are in a position to 
wait for a solution of their problems if they 
can be convinced that a solution is on its 
way. 

This is Fred Morrison in Des Moines. 
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Prep MORRISON, From MINNEAPOLIS, 
APRIL 11, 1956 


A battle royal is shaping up inside the 
Republican Party, here in Minnesota, on 
the issue of the administration farm pro- 
gram. It will be a test of strength be- 
tween the local party leaders and the vet- 
eran Republican Members of Congress from 
this State, who have refused to go along 
with the farm policies of Secretary Benson. 

The local Republican leaders here are 
irate over the position taken by all their 
Republican Congressmen, with the excep- 
tion of Representative WALTER Jupp. All of 
them, including Senator THYE, have con- 
sistently opposed the Benson farm program, 
and have joined the Democrats in voting 
and speaking against it. 

The Republican leaders here take the posi- 
tion that the Benson program is a good pro- 
gram, and that it would have the support 
of Minnesota farmers if there were any can- 
didates willing to support it and explain it 
to them. They are now making the issue 
very clear—that either the present Republi- 
can Members of Congress change their posi- 
tion and support the administration or they 
will be opposed by their own organization 
leaders in the September primaries. 

These leaders say that is the only position 
they can take if they hope to win the elec- 
tion in Minnesota this fall and win back 
some of the congressional seats they have 
lost to Democrats in past elections. They 
say that, under present conditions, every 
time one of their own Members of Congress 
makes a speech in this State it is a speech 
against the administration, and a speech 
for the policies advocated by the Democrats. 
They say it is very clear that the Democrats 
here, under the leadership of Senator 
HUMPHREY and Governor Freeman, are try- 
ing to destroy the administration program, 
and, as the situation now stands, the Re- 
publican Congressmen are helping them do 
it. 

These local Minnesota leaders are very un- 
happy with Washington’s leadership of the 
party. They say that no effective steps have 
been taken by the White House, the leaders 
in Congress, or the national leaders of the 
party, to make the Republicans in Congress 
work as a team, and what they are trying 
to do now is to force some teamwork, at least 
in their own State. 

Both State and county leaders with whom 
I have talked feel that Secretary Benson 
could win the confidence of the farmers if 
he were given a chance. But, they say, he 
has been fighting a lone battle. He is being 
smeared by the Democrats, the CIO, and the 
Farmers Union in this State, and even the 
Republicans refuse to support him. In spite: 
of that, they say, every time he has come in- 
to the State in recent months, he has greatly 
impressed the farmers who heard him. 

Minnesota's Republican Congressmen have 
one last chance this week to avoid the con- 
tinued wrath of their own State leaders. 
But, if they fail to support Benson in the 
final congressional action on the farm bill, 
they will be marked men. 

This is Fred Morrison in Minneapolis, 


FRED MORRISON, FROM MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 12, 
1956 


The great farm depression which is being 
built up as the overriding election-year issue, 
here in the Middle West, comes dangerously 
close to being an outright political hoax. 

It is a hoax to the extent that it is being 
magnified far out of proportion to its true 
seriousness. Farm income is down. There 
is no question about that. Some farmers 
are in financial trouble, and all of them are 
having to watch their expenditures more 
closely. 

But nowhere can you find support for the 
disaster statements made by the political 
critics of the administration in this area. 
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Minnesota’s Democratic Governor Freeman 
sald recently that the Eisenhower farm pro- 
gram has resulted in “misery and terror 
among the farmers of the Middle West.” 
The left-wing Farmers Union, which blankets 
this area with its propaganda, has been 
telling the farmers that they are facing 
disaster and that the administration's farm 
program is the reason. 

Actually the farm cash income in the Min- 
nesota-Dakota-Montana area was down only 
2 percent in 1955. And that covers all farm- 
ers, whether their operation is efficient or 
not. 

On the whole, the well established, ef- 
ciently run farms are in pretty good shape. 
It is the smaller, marginal farms, and the 
farmers who have gone into the business 
recently and have heavy debt burdens, that 
are in trouble. 

One farmer gave me his version of the 
situation. He said that during the past 15 
years, all farmers made money. He said a lot 
of inefficient ones got into the business dur- 
ing that time, and were able to make a go 
of it because of good conditions. Now with 
the squeeze on, he said, they are in trouble. 

All of these facts are used by the Farmers 
Union and the politicians to support their 
charges that the Benson farm program is 
ruining the area. 

One farmer told me that he, personally, 
was getting along allright. But he said that 
when you are told day after day that you are 
being victimized and that everybody has 
prosperity but you, you might begin to be- 
lieve it after a while. 

The Farmers Union's answer to the farm 
problem—and they hammer away at it day 
after day—is a return to rigid price supports. 
They blanket Minnesota with propaganda of 
that kind. Yet more than 70 percent of Min- 
nesota's farm income is from livestock prod- 
ucts, which have no Government supports. 
The Minnesota farmer gets only 2 percent of 
his income from wheat and only 10 percent 
from corn, both of which are supported by 
the Government. 

There is a farm problem in the Middle 
West. The farmers do need something to 
boost their income. But the situation is no- 
where near as bad as it is pictured by the 
politicians * * * and with many of the Re- 
publican men in the area joining 
the Democrats in their barrage against Sec- 
retary Benson, there are very few on hand to 
give the other side of the picture. 

This is Fred Morrison in Minneapolis. 
Farp Morrison, From MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 

13, 1956 


Most of the steam behind the opposition, 
here in the Middle West, to the farm pro- 
gram of President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Benson is generated by the Farmers Union. 

This leftwing farm organization sprawls 
across Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. Its political line on farm legis- 
lation is the same as that followed by the 
Democrats in this area. It is against the 
administration farm program, and it's bit- 
terly anti-Benson. 

The Farmers Union membership in this 
area is comparatively smali—not more than 
125,000. But its power is tremendous, due 
to a huge business combine which operates 
within it. = 

The largest of these business organizations 
are the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation and the Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change. They do millions upon millions of 
dollars worth of business with the farmers 
annually. They buy and sell grain, live- 
stock, feed, fertilizer, tractors, and almost 
all other farm supplies. They even are in 
the ‘oil business with their own refineries. 

A very considerable part of their operation 
is what they call advertising and education, 
But much of it takes the form of outright 
political campaigning. They operate their 
own radio network and publish newspapers 
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and magazines. They hold meetings all over 
the area. They are for high price supports 
and they minimize the importance of the 
huge farm surpluses which Mr. Benson con- 
tends are caused by the high supports. 

All of those operations are carried on as a 
part of their business expense. In addition, 
the two big organizations give out to the 
State organizations of the Farmers Union 
5 percent of their total earnings of $10 mil- 
lion a year. This money is used by the 
State groups to carry on the same campaign 
in the same way. 

Some Republicans here charge that the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
has a special interest in farm surpluses— 
that they are in the grain storage business 
and collect huge storage fees from the Gov- 
ernment. 

I asked the officials of the Grain Terminal 
Association about that charge. They said 
they are for high price supports because they 
are best for the farmer. Their own figures 
show, however. that they do carry on a large 
Government storage business and they col- 
lect fees for storing crop surpluses of about 
$2 million a year. 

This is Fred Morrison in Minneapolis. 


Israel’s Eighth Anniversary 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to extend my most heart- 
felt and sincere felicitations to the gal- 
lant people of Israel on this the occasion 
of the eighth anniversary of the State 
of Israel as a free and independent 
nation. 

The tremendous social, political and 
cultural accomplishments that have 
transpired in Israel since its independ- 
ence was declared in 1948 are an inspira- 
tion to every democratic form of gov- 
ernment in the world as an example of 
what free men can do under the flag of 
democracy. 

Today the State of Israel stands as the 
bulwark of democracy in the Middle East. 

Yet, in the face of all these accom- 
plishments, this tiny democracy is con- 
fronted with an alarming situation which 
affects not only the peace and tranquility 
of the Middle East, but the peace and 
tranquility of the entire free world. This 
crisis in the Middle East has been 
brought about by the steadfast refusal 
of the Arab states to recognize Israel as 
a democracy, recently aided and abetted 
by the creeping shadow of international 
comm 

We cannot permit this nation to fail at 
the hands of the Communist conspira- 
tors. We in the West are faced with the 
necessity of taking decisive steps to pre- 
vent an all-out war in this area. This 
can be done quickly and effectively if 
the Arab countries can only be made to 
realize that Israel herself is interested 
only in peace. If the Arab leaders can 
be convinced of this, and be persuaded 
to make peace with Israel, the economic, 
spiritual and social benefits reaped by 
all the countries in the areas will be 
overwhelming, . 
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Statement of George J. Burger, Vice Pres- 
ident, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, Washington, D. C., Before 
Subcommittee No. 5, House Judiciary 
Committee, April 18, 1956, Subject: 
H. R. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, may I have 
the privilege of inserting in the Recorp 
the remarks made by Mr. George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, be- 
fore the House Judiciary on April 18 on 
the subject of H. R. 11. Mr. Burger is 
the recognized spokesman for small 
businessmen in the Nation’s Capital, and 
joins wholeheartedly in every effort to 
get this bill passed. 

The statement is as follows: 

I am George J. Burger, vice president and 
Washington representative of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. I am 
appearing here solely for the membership 
of the federation. E 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership Of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated di- 
rectly by our membership. We poll our 
members on all important issues, and are 
committed by their majority vote. 

Our members desire enactment of H. R. 11. 
We take this position because of their vote, 
in mandate No. 193, on S. 1357, 82d Congress. 
Eighty-two percent of our members who 
voted on that issue favored it. The bill is 
substantially the same as H. R. 11 which 
you are now considering. 

As you know, H. R. 11 is intended to re- 
verse the 1950 decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Indiana Standard case. 
There, the Court ruled that a supplier may 
defend himself completely and finally 
against charges of unfair price discrimina- 
tion, springing from the grant of special low 
prices to one but not all his customers, if 
he can show that he offered the special low 
price in good faith to meet an equally low 
offer by a competitor. This defense would 
hold regardless of injury created among his 
customers denied the special low prices. 

We do believe there is need for this bill to 
become law. Here's why: ` 

For instance, let’s consider the following 
situation which could easily arise: a large 
supplier is selling through both a giant, 
mass-merchandiser and a large number of 
independent retailers competing 
with the mass-merchandiser. Due to cer- 
tain economies, the supplier is extending a 
lower price to the mass-merchandiser than 
to his independent outlets. But the differ- 
ential does not give the mass-merchandiser 
unfair advantage over his independent busi- 
ness competitors, and is defensible under 
the antitrust laws, 

Pine and good. 

Then a second large supplier decides to cut 
in on this mass-merchandiser and offers a 
much lower price than the merchandiser is 
receiving. The first supplier has the choice 
of either holding his price and losing the 
account, or of cutting the price to meet com- 
petition. Quite humanly, he decides to do 
the latter, 
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But for one reason or another he decides 
against cutting prices proportionateley to his 
Other outlets, the independents who are com- 
peting with the mass merchandiser. The 
differential between them and the mass 
Merchandiser has become so big they can't 
Cope with it, and are squeezed profitwise and 
forced out. 

This would be the situation: A large sup- 
Plier cutting his prices in good faith to meet 
the competition of another supplier, a giant 
Mass merchandiser customer receiving the 
benefits of the price cut and reflecting them 
in its selling, many smaller, independent 
business competitors not receiving any re- 
ductions are being pinned to the wall. 

Under the law as it now stands, these in- 
dependents would have no recourse, no pro- 
tection at all—theirs would be put to stand 
and die. And after they had died, perhaps, 
the law could be used to break up a full- 
blown monopoly. 

H.R. 11 would change this situation, would 
give such independent businessmen the pro- 
tection they need. As we see it, the bill of- 
fers no doctrinnaire approach to or solution 
ot the problem. It recognizes that there are 
real and honest needs for meeting competi- 
tion. To this end, it allows the “good faith” 
Meeting of competition to remain a full and 
Complete defense to unfair pricing charges 
Were one, or a few unfavored firms are in- 
jured. It attempts only to cope with wide- 
Spread injury such as is described above. 

And make no mistake, gentlemen, such 
Monopoly damage has occurred due to unfair 
Pricing. With my own eyes I have seen it 
in the tire industry. Others have seen it in 
the grocery and yet other fields. What has 
happened before can happen again. 

That is basically why our members favor 
this bill and urge it be enacted into law. 

Now we realize it may be argued that by 
Preventing such meeting of competition in 
good faith the interests of the firm involved 
May be injured. We are not happy about 
this, for we wish no one damaged. But we 
think that such firm has an obligation to 
Maintain such efficiency that it can meet 
competition, and when lowering prices to 
One customer lower them to all. Within the 
past year one large firm testified before Con- 
Gress that, as a matter of policy, when it cuts 
Prices for one customer it cuts them for all. 
BaS it can do others should be able equally 

do. 

It may be argued, too, that perhaps the 
firm trying to take this business away may 
itself be discriminating among its customers 
in offering the lower prices and confronting 
the first firm with an unfair situation. Our 
Only observation here is that to guard against 
such contingency Congress should equip the 
antitrust agencies with ability to meet and 
curb such an occurrence. 

But even if this is not done, if it is not 
Practical, then we think basically what you 
gentlemen of this committee are confronted 
with is a problem involving the weighing of 
damage to one against damage to the other, 
ot benefits and protections to one against 
benefits and protections to the other. 

Frankly our members believe that our 
Small, independent business structure is the 
real backbone of our country, and moreover, 
is one of the main economic underpinnings 
of our very liberties. 

For this reason we believe that when any 
balancing is done, if this is considered neces- 
sary, the scales should definitely tip in the 
direction of independent, smaller busi- 
nessmen. 

I have watched patiently the operations of 
the Robinson-Patman Act these past 20 
Years. In the first instance, when it became 
a law I held to the premise the Magna Carta 
for small business had arrived for the first 
time in our Nation’s economy. It is my be- 
lief that thousands upon thousands of small 
businesses held to the same view, and I must 
confess, after observing the scene for 20 years, 
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that small business of this Nation has been 
disappointed in the resuluts obtained under 
the law as a result of (1) the many interpre- 
tations placed on the act by the courts and 
(2) what can be commonly called a 50-50 de- 
cision action in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Big business interests have consistently 
fought against this law. It is self-evident 
from their action they realize that for the 
first time efficient small business would be 
placed on parity with others so they could 
fairly compete. 

So it behooves members of your committee, 
if they are desirous of maintaining the free 
enterprise system and the millions of small 
businesses of all descriptions, to take every 
action to protect the overall good of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and that no attempt, 
direct or indirect, be made to weaken or nul- 
lify this major law. 

In view of this we urge your favorable 
action on H. R. 11. 


Who's Out of Step? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of 
April 23, 1956: 

Who’s OUT or STEP? 


President Eisenhower talks about cold war 
victories. He insists the new Soviet economic 
and political challenge in the Middle East, 
Africa, and Asia is a Kremlin confession of 
failure of old policies. 

But Adia! Stevenson says we are losing the 
cold war. He insists the administration is 
bankrupt of ideas in foreign policy and is 
misleading the public with claims that every- 
thing is dandy. 

If such a black-and-white difference were 
widespread, the remarks of these two can- 
didates for the Presidency could be dismissed 
as campaign oratory. But it is not. Most 
expressions of informed opinion, unhappily, 
more nearly agree with the grimmer appraisal 
of Mr. Stevenson, 

Our allies, our own ambassadors abroad, 
American correspondents in foreign coun- 
tries, returning businessmen—these and 
many others irrespective of political labels 
warn daily that the United States has lost 
the initiative to the Kremlin’s traveling 
clowns. The members of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, before whom 
the President and Mr. Stevenson spoke, 
thought, by a 2-to-1 vote, that the United 
States was losing the cold war. 

The contrast between the Eisenhower 
and the Stevenson speeches makes it ap- 
propriate to examine the broad picture of 
foreign policy. 

Without agreeing with all the proposals 
Mr. Stevenson made, we do not hesitate to 
say—as we have been saying in effect for 
a long time—that Mr. Stevenson’s appraisal 
of the state of the world makes a lot more 
sense than President Eisenhower's. 

Any cursory study of foreign affairs shows 
that the Soviet Union has made vast gains 
in the last year or 80. 

The Soviets have leapfrogged into the 
Middle East—fulfilling a 350-year-old czarist- 
Communist dream. Is that a victory for us? 

The Soviets are successfully stirring up 
trouble all the way from Morocco to Indo- 
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nesia, embarrassing us with the challenge 
to our colonial allies. Is that a victory 
for us? 

The Soviet New Look is more and more 
appealing to neutralists and uncommitted 
countries. Ceylon and Cambodia have 
jumped in that direction. Is that a victory 
for us? 

All the time the Soviet dictatorship—col- 
lective but still dictating—maintains an 
economy geared to war production * * * in- 
creases its armaments * * * woos friends by 
buying their surpluses and promising aid 
* + * prods and subverts * * * challenges 
even the United States in the scientific, 
technological, and industrial fields. Are 
those our victories? 

The exact score in the cold war may be 
debatable—and not necessarily important in 
itself. What is important, however, is the 
basis of our foreign policy. 

If American foreign policy is being con- 
ducted upon the belief—as the President 
says—that the recent successful Soviet ac- 
tions are the result of past Soviet policies 
failing, a rude awakening is due. 

The time has come for the Eisenhower 
administration to get out of its complacent 
mood, to throw away its rose-tinted glasses, 
to tell the American people the real facts, 
however unpleasant, to warm the world that 
the new men and the new policies of the 
Kremlin are far more subtle and dangerous 
than the bluster of Uncle Joe. 

Stop all this nonsense about the Soviets 
failing. We are failing. 

Enough of patching up old programs and 
rejuggling old, obsolete policies. 

The United States needs new policies to 
fit the new facts. 

President Eisenhower and his Secretary of 
State need to get in step with these facts. 


Transportation of Alcoholic Beverage Ad- 
vertising in Interstate Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


i OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. Speaker, I have 
received the following letter on behalf 
of legislation to prohibit the transporta- 
tion of alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce and its broadcast- 
ing over the air: 

HELENA, MONT., April 11, 1956, 
The Honorable LEE METCALF, 
House Office Butiding, . 
Washington, D. C. 
Re Alcoholic bevèrage advertising 

Dear Sm: You are respectfully requested 
to consider the attached petition, and then 
kindly insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 

Yours very truly, 
Dororny J. KINDRICK, 


Enclosed with this letter was the fol- 
lowing petition, signed by 15 residents of 
Helena: . 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and its broad- 
casting over the air, a practice which nul- 
lines the rights of the State under the 21st 
amendment to control the sale of such 
beverages. 

At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers is 
becoming an alcoholic there should be no en- 
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couragement to increasing the use of such 
beverages. Children and youth are being 
misled to consider them harmless, especially 
by the audio and visual suggestion of radio 
and television. 


What I Owe My Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following essay by 
Judy Weber, Gorham-Fayette School, 
Fayette, Ohio: 

Wart I Owe Mr COUNTRY 
(By Judy Weber) r 

“Thank God I—I also am an American,” 
the words of Daniel Webster, should ring 
from the heart of every youth in our coun- 
try. Because I am an American, it is my 
duty to my country to love it, to support the 
Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 

I must love my country. This is America 
where I can play, where I need not fear, 
where I can find both self-respect and peace 
of mind, where I know no hate, where at its 
worst America is far better than any other 
nation on earth. For these I give my un- 
dying devotion. 

I must support the Constitution. By it, 
many rights and privileges are mine: I may 
think as I please; I may speak or write as I 
please; by my right to vote, I may choose 
public servants; I have the right to a prompt 
trial by jury; I may attend a free public 
school; I may worship in whatever church 
I choose. As an American, I have the right 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness." For these I thank God who guided 
the authors of this great document; for these 
I shall do my utmost to support and uphold 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, 

It is my duty to obey my country's laws. 
To accomplish this I must fully understand 
how our Government operates and what its 
laws mean. I must exercise my right to vote, 
for it enables me to help elect capable men 
to formulate these laws. In obeying these 
laws, I protect myself and fellow citizens, 
I help insure peace, I strengthen the power 
of our democracy. Therefore, for my own 
good and that of my country I abide by its 
laws. 

It is my duty to respect the flag. It is 
said that red stands for valor, white for 
purity, and blue for justice. These repre- 
sent the characteristics of our Nation's birth 
and life. By the valor of our ancestors, the 
purity of our democracy, and the justice of 
our laws, America answers the cry of every 
human being for freedom. The red, the 
white, the blue wave o'er us as a symbol of 
the freedom and opportunity no other land 
has ever known. With pride I salute the 
Stars and Stripes, with sincerity I pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States of 
America. 

If need should arise, it is not only my 
duty but my privilege to defend America. A 
million or more of my countrymen have died 
for freedom, have died that “government of 
the people, by the people, for the people shall 
not perish from the earth,” have died that I 
might enjoy the peace and liberty of the 
greatest Nation on earth. The youth of 
America are the torchbearers of liberty, so 
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T am proud that, in peace or war, I can take 


my place in the defense of my country. 

America has given me a heritage that I 
must carry on. It is for the future genera- 
tions that I must love my country, uphold 
the Constitution, obey my country's laws, 
respect the flag, defend America. In doing 
these things I know I can become the best 
possible citizen. I am glad to be free to work 
and play and love and pray as I believe. I 
thank God I can say as Daniel Webster did, 
“I shall know but one country—I was born 
an American; I live an American; I shall die 
an American.” 


Outline of Thoughts on the 165th Anni- 
versary of Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, on May 3, 
freemen everywhere will salute the Pol- 
ish people on the 165th anniversary of 
their constitution day. They do so in 
honor of Poland's early recognition and 
adherence to the principle of the equality 
of man. 

Since that day in 1791, constitution 
day has been commemorated by the Pol- 
ish people. It has unified the people into 
a nation dedicated to freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

It is no surprise therefore, that when 
the Kremlin’s puppets came to power in 
Poland, they abolished constitution day. 
Moscow’s puppets felt they had to de- 
stroy this proud memory so that they 
could trample underfoot everything it 
stood for. 7 

Today, there are no constitution day 
celebrations in captive Poland. The 
equality proclaimed by the constitution 
in 1791, has been replaced by a police 
state, where Communist terror divides 
the people into the rulers and the ruled. 

Fat Communist functionaries live in 
luxury, while the oppressed population 
lives in squalor. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat, 
supported by slave labor camps run by 
the Bespitzka, knows only blind obedi- 
ence to the party and its functionaries. 

Nowhere in the world is there less 
equality, greater.class distinction, than 
in the Communist-controlled countries. 

Maybe the Communist have a point 
when they call for a relentless class 
struggle. People everywhere sooner or 
later will join in the struggle against 
the most oppressive class in the world, 
the Communist bosses, who represent the 
climax of reaction. 

One hundred and sixty-five years ago, 
the Polish constitution called for the 
transformation of tenant farmers into 
peasants owning their own land. Today, 
Communist reactionaries disposses the 
peasants by forcing them into collective 
farms. 

The 1791 constitution abolished the 
peasant’s obligation to work for his land- 
lord. Today, the Communist state is a 
worse landlord, imposing compulsory de- 
livery quotas. 
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This is what the Communist call prog- 
tess, when they deny the people the very 
freedom, those rights, which they won 
over a century ago. 

Although the Communists suppressed 
thet celebration of constitution day, 
they can never suppress its spirit which 
lives on in the hearts and minds of the 
people. 

Poles never bowed to foreign rule or 
oppression. They always stood in the 
front ranks of those who fight for free- 
dom and the right of man. They fought 
Hitler hordes, while the Communist Red 
Army twice stabbed them in the back; 
first by invading their country, and later 
during the Warsaw uprising. Today. 
they are engaged in an equally uncom- 
promising struggle against communism. 
Their resistance to the regime takes 
many forms and is adjusted to the ability 
of the individual to do his best under 
most difficult circumstances. 

This resistance is manifest in a few 
overcrowded churches; in those brave 
escapees who cross the minefield and 
barbed-wire fences to reach freedom; in 
the parents who will not let their chil- 
dren forget the proud history of their 
country; in the millions who withstand 
Communist pressure and coercion in 
their daily life. 

To all of them we here pledge that we 
shall support them to the best of our 
ability in their unceasing struggle to 
retain that freedom, that equality, which 
their own constitution proclaimed so long 
ago. 


Plans Completed for 1956 Congressional 
Tour of New York City and West 
Point, May 11, 12, and 13 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, plans 
have been completed for the annual con- 
gressional tour of New York City and 
West Point for May 11, 12, and 13 for 
Members of both branches of Congress 
and their families. The annual tour 
provides for 3 glorious days in New York 
at a cost of $37.50 for adults and $32.50 
each for children between the ages of 
5 and 12 years. : 

So that the membership may have 
some idea of the schedule of events for 
the tour, the following itinerary will be 
of interest: 

ScHEDULE OF EvENTS 

Friday, May 11: 9:45 a. m. daylight time 
we leave Washington via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road (please note change in leaving time). 
Luncheon will be served in dining car. We 
arrive New York Penn Station at 1:45 p. m. 
daylight time and immediately board motor 
coach for tour of lower New York, including 
a stop at city hall for reception by the 
mayor, Hon. Robert F. Wagner. We also 
stop at the United Nations for a 1-hour tour. 
We arrive at the Paramount Hotel at about 
5:30 p. m. daylight time. At 6 p. m., cock- 
tails and buffet dinner will be served in the 
Oceanic Room off the lobby to the left of the 
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elevator. The evening will be open for Mem- 
bers to attend the theater or enjoy the bright 
lights of Broadway. 

Saturday, May 12: 8 a. m., motor coaches 
Will leave for La Guardia Airport where the 
American Airlines will serve us breakfast in 
the air—plus an enjoyable air trip over the 
city of New York, the Hudson River Valley, 
the State of Connecticut, Long Island Sound, 
and other points of interest. Eleven a. m., 
Motor coach will take us to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard where we will see the largest alr- 
Craft crrier in the world—U. S. S. Saratoga. 
Then we step aboard the New York Port 
Authority steamer for trip around Manhattan 
With a descriptive tour of New York Harbor 
docks and facilities. Luncheon and re- 
freshments will be served aboard ship. Four 
P. m., motor coaches will transfer our party 
from dock to the Paramount Hotel. At 6 
p. m. cocktails and buffet dinner will be 
Served at Hotel Pierre, overlooking Central 
Park, Motor coaches will transfer our party 
from the Paramount to the Hotel Pierre. 
The evening will be open for members of our 
party to attend the theater and other piaces 
of amusement. 

Sunday, May 13: Don't forget it's Mother's 
Day. Nine a. m., motor coaches will take us 
for our visit to United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point on the Hudson. We visit 
the information center, the museum, Wash- 
ington Hall, tour kitchens, meet cadet es- 
Corts, luncheon, USMA Library, dress parade 
On the Plain (weather permitting), tour of 
Post, Trophy Point, Cullum Hall, and cadet 
chapel, including brief organ recital. Motor 
coaches to Penn Station where we meet at 
east gate No. 13 to await train departure at 
5:30 p. m. daylight time. 


I should like to emphasize that this 
tour is for Members of the Senate and 
House and their families, and reserva- 
tions should be made immediately by 
Calling Miss Patricia Bryan, extension 
366 or 1830. 


Secretary Folsom Gets Blame for Eisen- 
hower Opposition to Social Security 
Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


` HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial from 
the Capital Times of Madison, Wis., ex- 
Plains very well on one matter how 
President Eisenhower escapes responsi- 
bility of the administration’s actions. 

The full text of the editorial follows: 

One of the mysteries of modern politics is 
immunity President Eisenhower has from 
Criticism for the mistakes of his administra- 
tion. It has been most noticeable where the 
farm problem is concerned. 

It was the President who promised the 
farmers of this country 90 percent of parity 
in his campaign speeches in Kasson, Minn., 
and Brookings, S. Dak., in 1952. But when 
the 90 percent support program was junked, 
it was Secretary of Agriculture Benson who 
got the blame from the farmers, although 
Benson could not possibly have made the 
decision without Eisenhower's approval. 

Another example of this occurred recently 
when Secretary of Welfare Marion Folsom 
appeared before a congressional committee 
to testify against a program to change the 
Social Security Act to allow women to retire 
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and receive benefits at the age of 62 rather 
than 65 and allow totally and permanently 
disabled people to collect social security at 
the age of 50. 

Obviously, Folsom was speaking for the 
President, who keeps urging liberalization of 
the social-security laws but who never seems 
to get around to doing anything about it. 
Folsom couldn't have been speaking for him- 
self. In the past he has taken a very strong 
position in favor of these improvements to 
the act. 

As a matter of fact, Folsom, as a member 
of the social-security advisory board, has 
pushed for a program that would allow work- 
ing women to retire and receive benefits 
at the age of 60, 2 years lower than the pres- 
ent bill provides. : 

As chəirman of the social security com- 
mittee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Folsom supported a move to pay 
benefits to all totally disabled persons. 

But now he is Eisenhower's Secretary of 
Welfare and must represent the President's 
views. It has, therefore, been necessary for 
him to reverse his own position on social- 
security improvements and to speak for the 
Eisenhower administration against them. 

What is remarkable about this situation is 
that Folsom, in private life, is an executive 
in one of the biggest banking institutions 
in the country, National City Bank of New 
York. It appears that this banker has to 
tone down his liberal views when he takes 
a spot in the Eisenhower administration. 

The baffling part of it all is that Folsom, 
like Benson, is getting the blame, while the 
President seems to be beyond the responsi- 
bilities of his office. 


Russian Communism Versus Human 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp an address I delivered in Cleve- 
land, Saturday evening, April 21, at the 
State of Ohio Catholic War Veterans’ 
Iith Annual Convention, held at the 
Hotel Carter, on “Russian Communism 
Versus Human Freedom”: 

It is a great pleasure for me to be with 
you this evening. I know how each one of 
you is guided by an unswerving love of God 
and country. By the very nature of your 
organization, it is immediately apparent 
that you are concerned with the preserva- 
tion of Christian civilization and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

I know too that the hardships of life which 
so many of you have endured in support of 
those noble ends have taught you the neces- 
sity of understanding the forces of evil at 
work in the world and the folly of looking at 
the-world arena through rose-colored glasses. 
All of this, of course, gives me assurance that 
you expect me to talk right from the shoul- 
der and put before you the facts as I know 
them with respect to the status of Christian 
civilization and the American way of life, 
together with an estimate of the prospects 
for the future. 

As a starting point, we might ask our- 
selves—what is the greatest, the fundamen- 
tal issue facing all mankind today, and then 
we should ask ourselves—is this issue the 
greatest one which confronts all the Ameri- 
can people? The need to maintain a healthy 
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and prosperous agricultural economy is cer- 
tainly an important issue. So also is it im- 
portant to have an adequate housing and 
health program throughout the country. No 
one can deny that we must assure a strong 
and healthy climate for the growth of or- 
ganized labor and the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. Most people recognize the need for us 
to forge ahead in the development of peace- 
Tul uses of atomic energy in order that our 
people may fully benefit from the great sci- 
entific advances and the bounties of nature 
of our generation. Important as each and 
every one of these issues are, I believe that 
none of them is the basic or fundamental 
issue facing our civilization. I believe that 
the gravest issue of our times is summed up 
in the case of Russian communism versus 
human freedom. This issue is all the more 
fundamental to the American people because 
the ominous threat of further Communist 
aggression has caused us to drain from our 
national resources each year, upwards of $40 
billion to keep us in a state of preparedness 
and to provide our allies the wherewithall 
to defend themselves against the predatory 
Russians. If this issue could be resolved be- 
yond any doubt and human freedom would 
emerge as the sturdy victor, much of these 
public funds which now go to national de- 
fense could be directed at the happy resolu- 
tion of the other important issues which I 
have cited. Moreover, the taxpayer could 
be given a long overdue relief because it is a 
fact that over 60 percent of the tax dollar 
must now go for national defense. 

I believe on the basis of this logic, that 
the central issue of our times is the case of 
Russian communism versus human freedom, 

We Americans have been hoping and pray- 
ing that communism with all its evils and 
threats to the peace could be banished from 
the face of the earth. Communism carries 
with it the seeds of its own destruction, but 
it appears that the small, tightly organized 
regime which controls the lives of the peo- 
ple who inhabit one-third of the earth's sur- 
face, is well cemented in the Kremlin. 
Moreover, that group of criminals is now 
embarking upon a new type of warfare 
against all civilization. I speak of the Com- 
munist claims to “peaceful coexistence” 
with free nations and people of the world. 

On the one hand the Kremlin, through 
its vast network of propaganda organs, is 
seeking to convince people everywhere that 
it seeks peaceful coexistence as a means of 
relieving world tensions. The Russians hint 
that they believe in a policy of live and let 
live. The late Communist Dictator Stalin 
is now being defamed and undeified by the 
very men who, for several decades, were his 
eyes, ears, and willing accessories in carry- 
ing out a long list of crimes against human- 
ity. It seems there is no extreme to which 
the present directorate of world communism 
will not go to gain acceptance of their pro- 
posal of peaceful coexistence. 

There are people in our midst today who 
unfortunately are willing to accept the Com- 
munist overtures for peaceful coexistence. 
Such people attempt to deceive us into be- 
lie ving that the conspiracy of world com- 
munism has undergone fundamental changes 
since the death of Stain. They say that the 
day of the one-man dictator has ended and 
that a new day has dawned over the empire 
of communism in which collective rule will 
reduce the outrageous inhumanities of the 
past. These people hold the unfounded con- 
viction that changes can be effected in the 
basic nature of communism by the process 
of evolution. Some are so imbued with this 
false notion that they predict that within 
25 years communism and human freedom 
will fuse and then evolve into a utopia here 
on earth. 

There are others who hold that so funda- 
mental are the changes now taking place 
within the Ruesian Communist empire, as 
to give hope that the tyrannical rule of 
communism may be superseded by some new 
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type of government. This new type of gov- 
ernment might be similar to the court of 
the czars, and the likelihood is presented 
that the so-called military career men will 
occupy the throne, It is in these circum- 
stances that Marshal Zhukov is now being 
presented to the American people as the 
hope for the future, the key to peace, or the 
balance wheel against those elements in the 
Communist conspiracy which have been re- 
sponsible for armed aggression and open war. 

We must also recognize that the Russian 
leaders are quick to take advantage of any 
opening in the armor of the free world to 
advance their nefarious cause just as we 
must be willing to recognize that certain 
Western leaders have been made unwitting 
helpers in the present Kremlin offensive of 
peaceful coexistence. 

You will recall the story that was preva- 
lent immediately before the so-called Ge- 
neva Conference to the effect that Anthony 
Eden had to commit himself to such a meet- 
ing in order to assure victory at the polls 
in the British elections. As a result of that 
Geneva Conference the Russian leaders, 
Krushchev and Bulganin, are now in Great 
Britain where they are certain to do great 
harm to the free world alliances and to fur- 
ther delude the unsuspecting into believing 
that they are not the arch criminals who 
were in fact associated with Stalin in his 
reign of terror over the preceding 20-odd 
years. I cannot constrain myself from say- 
ing that there are some politicians and 
pseudo statesmen who consider no price too 
great to pay, either by them or by their 
native land, in order to win an election, 

The evidence as to whether or not the 
Russian Communists have undergone any 
fundamental changes following the death of 
the Dictator Stalin is overwhelmingly con- 
clusive that no change whatever has taken 
place_as to policy or worldwide objectives. 
The goal to communize the world and to 
make abject Russian colonies out of every 
nation of the world remains unchanged. 

The Communist determination to use any 
and all means to destroy civilization and 
to replace it with the rule of the jungle 
remains unchanged. There has been a 
slight shift in Communist tactics calling 
for louder talk about peace, disarmament, 
coexistence, and open competition with 
free governments. The noisy little Rus- 
slans have proven themselves experts in this 
field. 

The Communist doctrine of peaceful co- 
existence was originated by the first Com- 
munist dictator, Lenin. Twenty-five years 
ago the official line on peaceful coexistence 
was laid down by a disciple of Lenin, Di- 
metry A. Manuilsky. Here is what he said: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win 
we shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. 
So we shall begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and 
unheard of concessions. The capitalistic 
countries, stupid and decadent, will re- 
jolce to cooperate in their own destruction. 
They will leap at another chance to be 
friends. As soon as their guard is down, 
we shall smash them with our clenched 
fists." 


That Communist doctrine has not been 
altered one iota since the day it was ut- 
tered. Communist Party boss, Khrush- 
chev, in a speech before the so-called 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party during 
February of this year, restated and con- 
firmed that basic doctrine when he called 
for a greatly stepped up propaganda, eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural offensive 
against the free world. He clearly stated 
that the usual methods of violence would 
be used oniy in those countries where the 


resistance to communism is strong and that 
the Communist take-over of the neutralist 
nations could be easily accomplished by 
what he described as “parliamentary meth- 
ods" and the deception of the popular- 
front type of government. For countries 
well informed on the truth about commu- 
nism, he ordered an increase in internal 
subyersion through the Communist Party 
Cadres already organized for that purpose, 
in order to bring about conditions of ex- 
treme violence and lawlessness. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the United States is 
marked for violent treatment by the con- 
spiracy of communism rather than the 
conciliatory and friendly approach the 
Kremlin leaders have been claiming so loudly 
of late. Khrushchev, speaking for world 
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communism, removed any hopes there may: 


have been for an end to the cold war and 
made it clear beyond any reasonable doubt 
that the Communists are convinced they are 
moyng into an advanced stage of their blue- 
print for world conquest. To accomplish 
these objectives all Communist organiza- 
tions, agents, and fronts have been ordered 
by Communist Party boss, Khrushchev, to 
“intensify our efforts In Communist educa- 
tion of the masses and in eliminating the 
survival of capitalism in the minds of men, 
make fuller and more active use, to this 
end, of all the ideological media—propagan- 
da, agitation, the press, radio, cultural and 
educational organizations and institutions, 
science, literature, and art.“ 

Amidst the high degree of organized con- 
fusion which has descended upon our Nation 
and other free nations as a result of the 
campaign for so-called peaceful coexistence 
being cerrled on by the noisy little Russians, 
and the subterranean efforts on the part of 
some American to secure peace at any price, 
the true nature and the hideous record of 
communism seems almost obliterated. The 
public mind is diverted from the cruel facts 
and directed toward an illusion of peace. 
The outstanding accomplishment of the Ge- 
neva Conference in my opinion was to hu- 
manize the evil little despots who reside 
in the Moscow Kremlin. Through the Ge- 
neva Conference the blood of millions of 
martyrs was wiped from the guilty hands of 
Khruchchey, Bulganin and company. The 
vast benefits which derived from the cam- 
paign of truth in which the United States 
engaged for so many years. were brushed 
aside in one sweep of a hand, grasping a 
martini cocktail and raised up in a display 
of comradeship with communism. Bul- 
ganin has since reminded the world that 
the spirit of Geneva gave birth to the mar- 
tini road—the road to a life worse than 
death, 

I should like to make it clear that I believe 
President Eisenhower sought the opposite 
results in Geneva, I am reasonably certain 
he is as unhappy about the results of the 
so-called summit as you and I are. But 
the fact remains that the advisers around 
him, who should have known better than 
to lead him into an impossible situation with 
the Russians, cannot escape responsibility 
for the terrible setback to the free world 
and the cause of a just and lasting peace. 

Despite the Russian camouflage and the 
barrage of words supporting the allusion of 
peace, the record of communism stands as an 
indelible mark on the conscience of all man- 
kind. This record cannot be brushed aside 
by pleas for peaceful coexistence or by the 
clinking of martini glasses, even if those 
martini glasses are held by the chiefs of 
state of the western powers. 

The evil record of communism must be 
righted else all mankind will pay a frighten- 
ing price. 

The ugly earmarks of communism are 
many, and the record of its inhumanities 
over these past 38 years, if put side by side, 
would overflow the largest archives in this 
country. 
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I believe it will be useful to discuss what 
I consider to be the outstanding character- 
istics of communism in practice. 

The first is that communism, in order to 
survive, must destroy whatever civilization 
it occupies. Communism cannot afford 
honest and open competition of any type. 

Communism still holds to the goal of a 
utopia on earth, and that utopia is the grave- 
yard of nations. To the communists, all 
sense of nation and nationhood must dis- 
appear and be replaced with a faceless society 
in which the Russians will be the elite and 
all else will be hapless slaves. 

Man is considered nothing more than an 
animal, to be used by the state as the state 
alone sees fit. To the Communist, man has 
neither dignity, destiny, nor a hereafter. 

Man-made famines in which millions of 
people are caused to die are considered a 
necessary step toward communization of the 
world, This accounts for the man-made 
famine in the Ukraine in 1932-1933 and in 
Turkestan in 1934, which brought about the 
death of over 5 million human beings. + 

The crime of genocide was born and per- 
fected under communism. This is the crime 
of liquidating an entire nation by the proc- 
ess of forced deportation and dissemination 
to the four winds. This accounts for the 
destruction of the Crimean Tatars, the Che-- 
chen-Inguish, and the Kalmuk nations, in 
the course of 24 hours by the cruel process of 
forced deportation of these people to the 
barren reaches of Russian ‘Siberia. 

Mass murder is a standard practice of 
communism. In cases where towns, villages, 
or large areas openly resist communism, mass 
murder generally follows. For example, the 
Vinnitzia massacre in Ukraine in which the 
leaders of a whole region were all executed 
and buried in mass graves. A 

The deportation and murder of leadership 
elements in the nations occupied by com- 
munism is standard practice. It is a known 
fact that whenever Russian communism oc- 
cupies a country, the first step undertaken 
by the tyrants is to round up the leaders in 
all walks of life. These leaders are then de- 
ported to slave labor camps in Russia under 
circumstances in which husband is separated 
from wife, and children are separated from 
parents. Specific evidence to this point is 
provided in captured secret Russian MVD 
Order No. 001223, signed by General Serov, 
and carried out in 1941, which sets forth de- 
tailed instructions on who was to be rounded 
up in the Baltic States and how their cruel 
deportation was to be carried out in the 
darkness of the night. This is the same Gen- 
eral Serov who only several weeks ago was 
sent by Khrushchev and Bulganin as their 
trusted friend, to make advance security ar- 
rangements for their visit to Great Britain. 
Another case in point is the infamous Katyn 
Forest massacre, in which over 10,000 Polish 
officers, the cream of Polish manhood, were 
murdered by the Russians and buried in mass 
graves. These are only two examples of 
Russian methods used to destroy leadership 
elements of the nations they occupy or in- 
tend to occupy. There are hundreds of 
others. As a member of a congressional in- 
vestigating committee, I heard, here and 
abroad, sworn testimony by eyewitnesses to 
the inhumanities of communism. 

Brainwashing is a new and evil science 
developed by the Russian Communists as a 
means of advancing their objective of world 
empire. This technique has been applied 
both to individuals and to entire nations, It 
is standard operating procedure with Com- 
munists everywhere. The Russians taught it 
to their stooges in China, who then applied 
it to American prisoners of war, mission- 
aries, and other American civilians living in 
Red China. The Russians also taucht this 
evil technique to their stooges in Hungary, 
and other captive nations as evidenced by the 
farcical trial of the beloved Hungarian 
patriot, Cardinal Mindzenty. 
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Still another example of brainwashing on 
& mass scale is evidenced by the techniques 
ot the Russian Communists of calling for 
Peace one day and engaging in threats of 
armed aggression the next day. By the con- 
stant pounding of the slogans of peace and 
War, peace and war, and peace and war, they 
hope to break down the resistance of the 
free people and utterly confuse the nations 
of the free world. ' 

To me, the standard symbols of com- 
Munism are, on the one hand, a murder vic- 
tim with a bullet hole in the back of his 
head, hands tied by wire behind his back, 
dumped into a mass grave; and the other is 
the statue which stands in Moscow of a 
Russian teen-age boy, who was made a Soviet 
hero because he betrayed his father to the 
Secret police for withholding grain from the 
farm collective and for attempting to inter- 
est his son in religion. 

For the next several weeks our press will 
likely carry feature stories about the visit 
of Communist Party boss Khrushchey and 
“Charlie McCarthy” Bulganin in thelr tour 
Of the British Isles. No doubt considerable 
Space will be given to the statements made 
by both these jolly conspirators as they make 
Pleas for a lessening of international ten- 
Sions, the need for immediate disarmament, 
and devious pleas for peace—Russian style. 
We may be certain that the two Russian 
Circus performers will get their deceptive 
Message across to vast numbers of the people 
ot Great Britain and other countries of the 
free world despite efforts of the British Gov- 
ernment to prevent this tour from becoming 
an evert propaganda campaign. 

That is the way the free press works and 
that is the calculated plan of the Kremlin 
leaders to use the free press to carry their 
false message to unsuspecting millions 
throughout the world. 

The British once proudly claimed that the 
zun never sets on the British Empire. I 
believe it would be most appropriate at this 
time for the British to point out that the 
Only real colonial empire left in the world is 
that of the Russian Communists and the 
zun never rises over any part of it. 

An effort has been under way for some 
time here in the United States to smooth the 
Way for a visit by Marshal Zhukoy. The Red 
Army has been described as a new force 
emerging within the power struggle in Mos- 
cow. The false notion has been advanced 
that somehow the Red army is to be dis- 
tinguished from the criminal conspirators in 
the Kremlin, and that the Red army leaders 
are free from the many sins of the elite 
Class of communism. Zhukov himself has 
been built up in this country as the one 
likely to emerge as the strong man of the 
Soviet Union. By a strange process of rea- 
soning, he has also been built up as a hoped 
for guardian of the peace, Neither one of 
these assumptions can be supported by facts. 
To begin with, the Red army and its com- 
Manders are as integral a part of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy as is the 
MVD, the MGB, the Russian diplomatic corps, 
and* the Communist Party in the United 
States. All of them are dedicated to the 
singular goal of communizing the world. 
None of them have differences as to how this 
goal shall be accomplished. They all sub- 
Scribe to the belief that any and all means 
must be used to attain the goal of world 
empire. Zhukov has no more freedom of in- 
dividual action than Molotov, Molotoy has no 
More freedom of action than Mikoyan, and 
80 it is with any and all of the Communist 
Oligarchy. 

Yet, with all of this, there are disturbing 
signs that Zhukov may be invited to visit 
our beloved country sometime in the late 
Summer or early fall to be given the welcome 
of a comrade in arms. His visit may even 
be scheduled as.a personal one, and the ful- 
unment of a hope that he expressed in the 
flush days of victory shortly after the fall of 
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Berlin. Whatever the reason or the climate 
engineered for this visit, in the background 
will be draped the illusion of peace. 

Iam sure the American people do not want 
peace at any price. I am certain that the 
building of false illusions of peace can lead 
us nowhere except to a cruel and devastating 
war. I remain convinced that we can only 
prevent war and find the way to just peace 
by adopting a course of action which ex- 
cludes the use of rose-colored glasses in 
charting that course. 

I believe that we must maintain a com- 
pletely adequate and battle-ready national- 
defense force. That force must be but- 
tressed by the maximum utilization of all 
the scientific advances which will give us 
assurance that we can quickly and com- 
pletely defeat any enemy who attempts ag- 
gression or, indeed, the destruction of the 
United States. I believe that it is Impera- 
tive that we stand by our proven allies, that 
we extend to them necessary military and 
economic assistance so that they will be 
strong allies when needed. I believe equally 
that we must not squander our great natu- 
ral resources upon nations whose reliability 
is questionable and who have yet to prove 
their friendship for the United States springs 
from allegiance to those great moral and po- 
litical truths which have inspired mankind 
down through the ages. I believe it is 
fiirting with disaster to engage in any trade 
whatever with the Russian Communist Em- 
pire, which, in my judgment, includes Com- 
munist occupied Chima. I also believe that 
the United States Government must under- 
take an all-out campaign to accomplish 
these two objectives on a worldwide basis— 


1. To inform all the people of the world 
concerning United States hopes and aspira- 
tions for them and our desire to bring about 
a genuine world peace and to restore the 
family of nations into which every nation, 
large and small, has en equal sovereignty. 

2. To reawaken the conscience of all civil- 
ization to the cruel record of inhumanities 
which stand as the earmarks of communism 
everywhere it has festered and taken root. 
It it our moral duty as good neighbors and 
brothers to other people of the world to 
alert them to the true facts of communism 
and what it does to all religions, all cul- 
tures, all languages, all traditions, and 
every nation. 

It has long been my belief that we are 
losing the worldwide struggle for the 
minds of men. This has not been the fauit 
of any administration or any individual. 
It has, in my judgment, resulted from the 
fact that we, as a Nation, have not yet come 
to realize the full power of ideais and ideas 
when they are applied to the many medias 
of mass communication. We should make 
an honest evaluation of what the Russian 
Communists have done in this regard. I 
believe it is fair to say, in the case of com- 
munism, that never have so many people 
been fooled and misled by an appeal which 
has so little to claim or hold adherents. 

For these reasons I introduced in the last 
session of Congress a resolution calling for 
the establishment of a joint committee of 
Congress on United States international in- 
formation programs. That resolution 
makes clear that the time has come for us 
to make maximum use of an international 
information program in the struggle for the 
minds of men. I believe that Congress, 
through such a joint committee, can make 
an ever increasing contribution in the di- 
rection of a just and lasting peace and the 
prevention of war. I am hopeful that Con- 
gress will establish such a joint committee 
and that we can go forward with a winning 

rogram against the latest Communist 
— offensive which they are 
carrying out under the slogan of Peaceful 
coexistence.” 
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This is a cause in which we must not 
hesitate. The survival of Christian civiliza- 
tion and the American way of life hangs 
in the balance. The hour is already late. 
I am confident that despite the organized 
confusion which has descended upon us, we 
will soon awaken to the grave danger of the 
latest Russian propaganda offensive and go 
on to win victory in this worldwide struggle 
of ideals and ideas. 


Selling America Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
cent visit to the Soviet Union impressed 
upon me the need for supplying our rep- 
resentatives behind the Iron Curtain 
with the very latest in American auto- 
mobiles and technical equipment in 
order to give an outward indication of 
our advanced standard of living in 
America. 

The Communists have a modernistic 
society. They are impressed by the 
latest American technical equipment be- 
cause it shows them what actually can be 
done under the capitalistic system which 
they have been taught to hate and ridi- 
cule. I was amazed during my visit to 
the Soviet Union and five satellite coun- 
tries to find that our Foreign Service and 
personnel were driving antiquated auto- 
mobiles while diplomats from other wes- 
tern countries had later and more ef- 
ficient cars. A modern day automobile 
driving through the streets of Moscow 
can do much more than most westerners 
can imagine to make the Russian people 
realize that the standard of living under 
our capitalistic society is far better than 
the Russians have been taught. 

Fortunately, action was taken recently 
to provide a better automobile for the 
American Ambassador in Moscow, and I 
hope that consideration will be given to 
further improvements in this field. 

Mr. Wayne W. Parrish has written a 
thought-provoking article in the April 9 
issue of American Aviation which dis- 
cusses this situation. 

The article follows: 

PERSONAL VIEW 
(By Wayne W. Parrish) 
IT’S THE SEASON FOR GOING OFF ROCKERS 


What in the world has happened to the 
perspective of newspaper reporters, colum- 
nists, and radio-TV commentators, to go so 
far off the beam in reporting the arrival in 
London of a Russian-modified jet bomber? 

Give full credit to the Soviets for every- 
thing they've been trying to do in the air 
world, but the Tu-104 transport isn't quite 
the millennium which the British reporters 
halled it to be. 

For grown-up, supposedly experienced and 
alleged mature writers and commentators to 
go so extravagantly overboard as to say that 
the Russians have moved ahead of the alr- 
craft builders of the West is the greatest sort 
of nonsense. 

Have the British reporters forgotten com- 
pletely the commendable advances made by 
their own country in jets? And have the 
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American commentators decided to overlook 
all of the enormous progress made in this 
country? 

The hysteria and panic surrounding every 
Russian air advance in childish. It seems 
particularly so ever since we visited the So- 
viet Union a few months ago. 

We remember vividly an incident in San 
Francisco a few years ago. A Norwegian 
airline friend who had visited Russia in 1946 
was on the west coast and in a few hours 
we undertook to give him a quickie tour of 
one of the world’s most spectacular cities. 
Naturally the tour led to the Top of the 
Mark, the cocktail lounge on top of the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel. 

My Norwegian friend walked slowly 
around the four sides overlooking San Fran- 
cisco Bay and the city. It was dusk and 
the lights were coming on everywhere. He 
didn't say a word until he had taken in the 
entire view. Then he stopped, thought a 
moment, and said: “And America is afraid 
of Russia.” 

There was a lot of impact in that one sen- 
tence. Europeans especially cannot under- 
stand why the great and powerful United 
States cringes every time the Soviets make 
some particular advancement, because the 
gap between the two economies is enormous. 
Certainly the Russians are trying hard; cer- 
tainly they've made strides. in nuclear and 
military aircraft fields. It would be strange 
if they didn't. But for British and American 
reporters—and such superficial commenta- 
tors as TV’s Dave Garroway—to imply and 
state that the Russians have forged ahead of 
the West is both juvenile and dangerous. 

All of this points up the stupid approach 
this country has made in its relations with 
the world, especially toward Soviet Russia. 
It is now clear that the rivalry has moved 
over more to the economic and political realm 
rather than military. And how are we act- 
ing? As usual, behind the times. 

Take a simple matter like automobiles. The 
United States is deservedly proud of its enor- 
mous automobile production and all of the 
glitter, appeal, and power of the new models. 
But what sort of automobiles do you think 
are operated by Americans in Moscow? Our 
American Ambassador has an old black 
Chrysler. Most of the other cars are old, 
dark Chevrolets. But even these old cars 
attract attention in a Russia which has 
lagged decades behind in automobile devel- 
opment. 

Wouldn't you think that one of the most 
dramatic demonstrations of this country's 
economic power would be to place at the 
disposal of the American diplomatic force 
in Moscow one each of our latest models? 
They would be sensational. Crowds would 
surround’ each one of these cars wherever 
they stopped in the city. The only—repeat 
only—reasonably up-to-date American car in 
Moscow is a blue-gray Ford owned by a 
Canadian. 

What a showcase we could have behind 
the Iron Curtain, But has any American 
automobile manufacturer stepped up to offer 
one each of his models as demonstrations of 
American free enterprise behind the Curtain? 
Has a single bird-brain of the State Depart- 
ment made a move to cut through redtape 
and get some modern cars where they can do 
some good? No indeed. It is very difficult 
to penetrate the Iron Curtain with any sort 
of information about America. Automobiles 
would be one of the most effective. 

And here is another demonstration which 
would cause a terrific sensatiog behind the 
Iron Curtain. Fly those automobiles to 
Moscow in Globemasters. The Russians 
have never seen an airplane like the big 
Globemaster. Under diplomatic license, 
the Soviets could scarcely refuse a request 
by the United States to deliver supplies to 
its own people in Moscow. (Believe it or not, 
but C-47's now do the job.) 
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A Globemaster flying to Moscow airport 
with 2 or 3 cars plus other supplies, would be 
one of the most dramatic and effective bits 
of public relations propaganda this country 
could do. Word of such a feat—unheard of 
in Russian airpower—would be passed along 
all over the country. Why hasn't it been 
done? 

And for a final point, on the basis of our 
own trip to Russia, we would recommend 
inviting Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev 
to visit the United States. We would like to 
have them see the tremendously great city 
of New Tork. then quickie visits to Wash- 
ington (by air over the vast industrial com- 
plex en route), then over Pittsburgh to 
Cleveland and Detroit, then Chicago and 
hopping to Denver, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Dallas, and Fort Worth, then a drive 
20 miles up Collins Avenue in Miami Beach 
in daytime and return at night. 

Ignorance is one of the most dangerous 
things in this world. If the top Russian 
leaders ever got a good first-hand glimpse of 
this great country, a lot of nonsense would 
cease, Or at least they would know whereof 
they talked, Contrariwise, we recommend 
for every British and American writer and 
commentator who praised the Tu-104 into 
heavenly extravagance a 2-weeks trip to 
Russia. It’s time a little sanity and reality 
came into the loose talk going on about the 
Soviets against the West. When Russia com- 
pletes paving the only highway between its 
two biggest cities, then there will be ample 
time to start making a few comparisons. 


Disposition of Land Utilization Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


Or LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present herewith a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the 
Claiborne Parish School Board at its 
meeting of April 2, 1956. I feel this 
resolution is important to my congres- 
sional district and I commend it to the 
attention of the Members of Congress: 

The Claiborne Parish School Board met in 
regular session at its office in the town of 
Homer on the 2d day of April 1956, a quorum 
being present, and at which meeting the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“RESOLUTION 

“Wherens it is reliably reported that the 
Interior Department of the United States 
Government has under consideration the re- 
lease of the Cornie Lake project in the State 
of Louisiana, Parish of Claiborne, better 
known as LA-LU2, to either a private con- 
cern or a State body; and 

“Whereas this property originally belonged 
to the citizenship of those communities 
therein involved; and 

“Whereas the people sold this property to 
the Federal Government with the under- 
standing that it would be developed for the 
betterment of the adjoining communities; 
and 

“Whereas it is the understanding of the 
Claiborne Parish School Board that the 
Claiborne Parish police jury has applied to 
the Interior Department as a Claiborne 
Parish agency to obtain through gift or 
purchase the entire LA-LU2 project, better 
3 locally as the Cornie Lake project; 
an 
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“Whereas it is the belief of the Claiborne 
Parish School Board that this land should 
be returned to a local government agency 
where it can receive more personal interest 
and better administration: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Claiborne Parish School 
Board pledges its support and efforts in close 
cooperation with the Claiborne Parish police 
jury and all other civic organizations in 
their efforts to obtain this project in the 
name of the Claiborne Parish police jury; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay, Congressman Overton Brooks, Sen- 
ator Russell Long, Senator Allen J. Ellender, 
Representatives Hale Boggs, F. Edward 
Hébert, Edwin E. Willis, Otto E. Passman, 
James H. Morrison, T. A. Thompson, and 
George S. Long.” 

Motion for adoption of the foregoing reso- 
lution was made by E. I. Buckner, seconded 
by Otis Welch, and unanimously adopted 
on roll call, 

I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going is a true, correct, and exact copy of & 
resolution adopted by the Claiborne Parish 
School Board, Claiborne Parish, La,, on the 
2d day of April 1956 at a regular meeting 
of that body. 

This the 16th day of April 1956. 

F 


C. HALE, 
Secretary, Claiborne Parish School 
Board. 
Mom and Dad and the Tax Season 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago 
when Congress advanced to April 15 the 
deadline for filing income-tax returns, 
I think we may have overlooked one very 
unhappy result of this postponement. 
The following letter from a 14-year-old 
constituent of mine seems to me worthy 
of serious consideration: 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 16, 1956. 

Dear Mr. Reuss: Lately mom and I have 
been discussing my father and the Govern- 
ment. Mom has been confined to the house 
during the past few days and so was unable 
to work with dad down at the office. Dad is 
an accountant. Lately I have thought a lot 
about taxes. I suppose everybody comes in 
contact with them, whether it be through 
paying them or by jokes and cartoons about 
them. Then there are the kids of lawyers 

nd accountants who know tax season as a 
ime when dad or dad and mom (as in my 
case) work 7 days and 6 nights a week. 
Always, however, there was a time when it 
would end, usually March 15. 

As I got older (about 11 or 12 years—I'’m 
14), I began to take on the responsibility of 
making supper for my sister and brother so 
mom and dad could work longer. Then 
about 2 years ago an announcement was 
made. Now us kids of lawyers and account- 
ants must wait another month before we 
can see and get acquainted with our parents. 

I'm not kidding when I say “get ac- 
quainted“ with them. I hardly know my 
father because he is gone nearly all the time. 
On rare occasions he'll come home for dinner 
(this is only during tax season). When he 
does come home, what do I see? I see a man 
with bags under his eyes that would have 
rivaled Fred Allen's. His face is lined with 
worry and fatigue. He's beat. The first 
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thing he does when he gets home is go up- 
stairs to sleep before supper. Then he takes 
his stomach medicine (so he doesn't get 
ulcers), and all during supper he talks of 
tax returns. After supper (every night ex- 
cept Sunday) mom would go to the office 
with him until 12 midnight, leaving me to 
take care of the house. 

Being the oldest of three children, I think 
I notice more than the others. I don't like 
what I see. It seems that since the change 
the years have gotten worse. Dad finds less 
and less time to be with his family and relax. 
This year was the worst. 

Now that the date was moved up, dad has 
no time to relax because after the season ends 
everybody's payroll must be figured. After 
that is through something else comes up. He 
doesn't get a chance for a vacation until late 
June or July, sometimes not even until Au- 
gust or September. (Before the change dad 
took a vacation right after March 15.) I'm 
terribly worried that this sort of schedule 
is going to ruin his health, both mentally 
and physically. 

Often I've thought of writing to you for 
help, but I just never got around to it. 
When mom injured her eye, thus making 
herself unable to help dad, I felt that some- 
thing must be done. 

You've probably guessed what I have been 
leading up to: “Couldn't you do something 
to change the date back to March 15?" 

I hope you will give my plea more than 
Just a passing glance and try to do some- 
thing. I guess I'm not just asking for my- 
self, but for all the worried kids of lawyers 
and accountants who would like to get ac- 
quainted with their moms and dads (during 
tax season). 

Sincerely, 
EAREN WEINER. 


Earn Anew Our Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, George 
E. Stringfellow, a native of Virginia, and 
a director and senior vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., was for many 
years a daily business associate of 
Thomas Alva Edison. 

No one, of course, could associate with 
Thomas A. Edison for long without be- 
coming a bigger and a better person, but 
George Stringfellow was born with cer- 
tain elements of greatness in him. He 
was endowed with a good mind, a healthy 
body, a searching conscience, and untir- 
ing industry. I can truthfully say that 
he is one of the sweetest characters and 
noblest men I have ever met. 

Because of his innate sterling qualities 
he has become a member of the board of 
directors of some of our largest Ameri- 
can corporations, and has unselfishly de- 
voted his time to the building of good 
American citizenship. Many institu- 
tions of culture and of learning have be- 
stowed upon him great honors and he 
has freely given of his time and sub- 
Stance to the building of a stronger and 
better America. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following address which 
George E, Stringfellow recently delivered 
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before a distinguished group of fellow 
countrymen: 
Earn Anew OUR HERITAGE 


(Remarks by George E. Stringfellow, senior 
vice president, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J., and imperial assistant 
rabban, AAONMS, before the 20th annual 
Masonic communion breakfast, Millbrook, 
N. Y., April 8, 1956) 

Brother Charles W. Tripp, chairman, 20th 
annual Masonic communion breakfast of the 
Masonic fraterny of Dutchess County, N. Y., 
distinguished guests, and brother Masons: 

I am highly complimented by Brother 
Tripp’s introduction, by your reception, and 
by your invitation to address this large gath- 
ering of topfiight citizens of Dutchess 
County. 

May I at the outset pay my respect to Capt. 
Maurice M. Witherspoon, grand lodge officer 
of the Grand Lodge of Pree and Accepted 
Masons of the Empire State. Brother With- 
erspoon is one of the most effective citizens I 
have ever known. It is an inspiration to be 
associated with him in any endeavor. 

Now a word about my genial host, Brother 
Hugh G. Collins, one of your outstanding cit- 
izens at whose home I enjoyed the rare priv- 
ilege of spending last night. Brother Col- 
lins and his charming counterpart possess 
the rare ability of making one feel at home, 
away from home. I appreciate their hos- 
pitality no end. 

I have selected as my text the 28th verse 
of the 22d chapter of Proverbs: “Remove not 
the ancient landmark, which thy fathers have 
set.” 

Amid the hills and valleys of rugged New 

Hampshire a visiting minister, scanning the 

time-worn Inscription on the old tombstones 

of a cemetery, read these impressive words: 

“My son, that which thy father hath be- 

queathed, you must earn anew if you would 

keep.“ 

Would that this truth, carved in old New 
England granite, were etched today in the 
minds and hearts of every American. 

No people in history have enjoyed as great 
a physical heritage as we. Resources of mine 
and soil, water, field and forest, have been 
given to us in prodigal abundance. The 
power and wealth which have arisen from 
the use of these resources are beyond com- 
prehension, unrivaled by any empire, past 
or present. Every American has a material 
heritage whose equal is to be found nowhere 
in the world. Truly, God has been good to 
us. 

We are, however, the possesors of spiritual 
heritage, which transcends our physical 
heritage as the sun surpasses in all its splen- 
dor the faintest star. 

The Mayflower Compact was the first of 
the notable documents marking the birth of 
our Republic. Its opening sentence: “In the 
name of God, Amen,” is followed by these 
spiritual and significant words: “We have 
undertaken for the glory of God and the ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith.” 

In the stormy days of 1620, haunted by 
privations and tortured by anxieties, God 
was the refuge and the everlasting hope of 
our Pilgrim Fathers and so He is today. It 
is difficult for us, In our comparative com- 
fort and prosperity, to appreciate the hard- 
ships endured by those first settlers. 

They established here the right to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of our 
conscience. Moral conviction motivated 
their decisions as it should ours. They built 
here a society which would reverence and 
serve God. He, therefore, supplied life and 
strength to their activity. 

A century and a half following the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, the signers of our 
Declaration of Independence (many of whom 
were members of our craft) held that moral 
laws are beyond the power of Government 
to alter or override. In the opening sen- 
tence of that passport to freedom, our fore- 
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fathers grounded their purpose and faith in 
the conviction that the laws of nature and 
nature's God must prevail. In the final 
paragraph it appeals to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of their inten- 
tions. In its closing sentence, their trust 
in God was revealed in words which will ring 
through the corridors of time, or as long as 
men cherish liberty: “We mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

George Washington while presiding at the 
Constitutional Conyention debates rose at 
a critical moment and exclaimed: Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and honest 
can repair; the event is in the hand of God.” 

God had a hand in the development of 
the Constitution which made us a free and 
prosperous people. Gladstone described our 
Constitution as the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man. 

In his Farewell Address, almost a decade 
later, Washington reminded his fellow coun- 
trymen that religion and morality lead to 
political prosperity. This is an admonition 
we should never forget—religion and moral- 
ity lead to political prosperity. 

Our fair land was born and nurtured as a 
Teligious community and dedicated to human 
liberty and the dignity of man. Our Found-- 
ing Fathers were brave because they were 
God-fearing men and men of intellectual 
integrity, They had iron in their backbone 
and granite in their character. They 
prayed to God and their prayers and efforts 
brought forth a form of government that 
wise and free men hold dear. 

We are the possessors of a great spiritual 
heritage. If it is to endure, it must be earned 
anew by each succeeding generation. 

Have we earned anew that which was be- 
queathed to us? 

There is disquieting evidence that many 
of us have drifted from the principles that 
made ours a great country. 

For example, when flagrant political abuses 
were called to the attention of a high public 
official, he remarked, “We have violated no 
law.” 

One assumes that he meant man-made law. 
I would remind him that there are moral laws 
which have traditionally transcended man- 
made laws. 

We Masons understand that as citizens we 
are bound to obey the laws of God as well as 
those made by man, and that when man- 
made laws conflict with those of God, His 
laws must prevail. 

George Mason, dis ed author and 
leading lawyer of his generation, said, “The 
laws of nat are the laws of God, whose 
authority can be superseded by no power on 
earth. A legislature must not obstruct our 
obedience to Him from whose punishments 
they cannot protect us.” 

We must be ever mindful that our Nation 
is a gift from God, and that we are His people. 

“People who are not governed by God,” 
said William Penn, past grand master of 
Masons of the Keystone State, “will be ruled 
by tyrants.” The grim proof of this state- 
ment stretches from Herod to Hitler. 

Our forefathers built on this continent a 
nation which, for prestige, wealth, and power 
has never had an equal. But our material 
success has brought with it major hazards. 

In our material gains we have suffered 
grave spiritual losses. We have too often 
placed temporal things above spiritual values. 
In a large measure, we have lost the sacred 
convictions which were powerful factors in 
the lives of those who laid the foundation of 
America, 

However, there are hopeful signs of better 
life for our country. The Scouts and “ 
groups continue to grow. Public schools now 
stress moral values. Church attendance is 
increasing. In the period from 1945 to 1955 
the number of church members in the United 
States increased irom 72 million to 971, 
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million—an increase of 36 percent, as com- 
pared with an 18 ½-percent increase in the 
Nation's population. Today, 59 percent of 
the population of the United States are 
church members, as compared with 16 per- 
cent in 1850, when the record was first 
available. 

During the last 10 years, the Masonic 
population has increased from 2,868,000 to 
3,965,000—an increase of 38 percent. There 
is significance in the fact that growth of 
Masonic membership is in direct ratio to the 
increase in church membership. 

If we are to retain and be worthy of our 
spiritual heritage, there is much for each of 
us to do. We must place God first in our 
lives. We must obey the laws of God and 
man, and when the latter conflicts with the 
former, work for their repeal. We must give 
our churches our time—our talent—our trea- 
sure. Incidentally, this will help increase 
the membership of our fraternity. 

We must be stewards of the precious gifts 
God has given us. We must discharge our 
duties as citizens, voting faithfully and in- 
telligently. We must always place the wel- 
fare of the people ahead of that of any po- 
litical party. We must concern ourselves 
with what is right, rather than with who is 
right. 

If we would save the world for democracy 
and decency, we must emulate St. Paul, who, 
crying that the days were evil, labored to 
Improve them. We must not follow Hamlet 
who cried that the days were evil and cursed 
them. 


“With God all things are possible.” Apathy 
can be changed to action. We Masons can 
help make ours a better country and a 
better world for our children and their 
posterity. 

Let us remember the everlasting words of 
that great Chinese philosopher, Confucius, 
who 2,400 years ago said: 

“With righteousness in the heart, there 
will be beauty in the character; 

“With beauty in the character, there will 
be harmony in the home; 

“With harmony in the home, there will be 
order in the nation; 

“And with order in the nation, there will 
be peace in the world.” 

If we earn anew our spiritual heritage, we 
need not fear the future. 

Broadly speaking there are three kinds 
of minds in the world which we might gen- 
erally classify as follows: 

1. Little minds that think in terms of 
people, personalities, and pettiness. 

2. Medium minds that think in terms of 
the immediate past and current events, 
and 

3. Big minds that think in terms of prin- 
ciples and ideals. 

Our fraternity and our way of life were 
conceived and implemented by men of big 
minds. Let us as Masons emulate them. 


Skilled Manpower and National Strategy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a study made by Dr. 
Harry H. Ransom, professor of defense 
studies at Harvard University, en- 
titled “Skilled Manpower and National 
Strategy”: 
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SKILLED MANPOWER AND NATIONAL STRAT- 
aT TRE Race FOR SUPERIORITY IN A 
Vrrat SECRET WEAPON 


(By Dr. Harry H. Ransom, Harvard 
University) 


On a blustery day in late March (1956) a 
sleek, twin-jet Tupolev-104 passenger plane 
came down through the rain clouds to land 
at the London Airport. Its main cargo was 
“Ivan the Terrible“ Serov, chief of Russia's 
security services, who had been transported 
to England in a 34-hour, 1,564-mile flight 
from Moscow.* 

The TU-104 plane excited more attention 
than the appearance of General Serov, in 
England to supervise security arrangements 
for the visit by Khrushchev and Bulganin. 
Aeroflot's jet airliner was new evidence of 
the remarkable advances in aircraft design 
made by Russia during the last few years,” 
according to a leading American aviation 
publication.“ It is powered by two of the 
largest turbo-jet engines operating in the 
world today. Its design is said to be simi- 
lar to that of the standard Russian medium 
jet bomber—the “Badger.” 

Some months earlier, in a seemingly unre- 
lated and far less publicized activity, an ad- 
miral of the United States Navy made a 
speech to an East Orange, N. J., conference, 
sponsored by the Edison Foundation Insti- 
tute. In this speech, Rear Adm, Frederick R. 
Furth. Chief, Office of Naval Research, warned 
that Russia had begun to outgain the United 
States in the training of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. He noted a specific symp- 
tom of the problem when he said that in the 
fall of 1955 only 125 new college-trained 
physics teachers were available for the 28,000 
high schools in the United States.“ 


While there is obviously no direct connec- | 


tion between the Soviet achievement of pro- 
ducing the TU-104 jet transport and last 
fall's shortage in the United States of high- 
school physics teachers, there is, however, a 
relationship here of crucial importance to 
the Nation's long-range strategic plans for 
security. 
WINNING THE TECHNOLOGICAL RACE 


United States Armed Forces today are en- 
gaged in a technological race with the Soviets. 
The outcome may affect national survival. 
America’s defense-policy-makers, both civil- 
ian and military, now are showing increasing 
awareness that this race may be won or lost 
in the field of research and development, and 
ultimately in the nation’s classrooms. This 
awareness is evidenced by a considerable 
amount of publicly expressed alarm not only 
about Soviet weapons systems achievements 
but also over the long-range implications of 
an impending United States shortage of high- 
quality scientific and engineering manpower. 

Any projected strategic plan to contain 
Soviet expansionism or to deter aggressive 
war by the Communists obviously must be 
based on a careful calculation of Soviet mili- 
tary potential. And plans to win a war we 
cannot deter must be the result of the most 
precise estimates possible of national stra- 
tegic capabilities. 

Students of strategy know that a nation's 
economic potential is one of the most rele- 
vant indicators of strategic capability. Com- 
petent analyses of the foundations of na- 
tional power have always taken into account 
scientific and technological skills—a basic 
ingredient of national economic strength and 
military potential. These skills now must be 
accorded an even greater importance in esti- 
mates of the future strategic capability of 
a nation. 

NEED FOR AN ACTION POLICY 

An essential ingredient in an action policy 
for national survival thus must include the 
building of an educational framework which 
will assure the required amount of skilled 
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manpower. The increasing shortage of this 
essential element of national strength now 
must be given a very high priority as the 
Nation begins to implement its strategic plan 
for the long haul. 

The many immediate specific scientific 
problems involved in the development of 
complex weapons today tend to obscure the 
long-range consequences of our increasing 
skilled manpower disadvantage vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. Current problems with stra- 
tegic implications include how to put suc- 
cessfully a man-made satellite in an en- 
circling orbit around the earth; how to de- 
velop missiles with intercontinental range 
and accuracy; how to build atomic reactors 
to power ships and planes, or economically to 
heat, air condition, and light future cities; 
and how to solve the problem of the Nation's 
dwindling natural resources. 

Our success in these and other projects 
will constitute an important variable in 
long-range strategic calculations. The stra- 
tegic doctrines, composition, size, and mis- 
sions of our Navy, Army, and Air Force of 
the future also will be profoundly affected 
by our achievements in these projects and 
by other unpredictable technological break- 
throughs. Whatever develops, it can be pre- 
dicted with confidence that the need for 
well-trained scientists and engineers, both 
in and outside the military services, will in- 
crease constantly. 

This resource will become increasingly im- 
portant as a measure of our own military 
capability, as well as that of the potential 
enemy. But the alarming fact is that we 
are not insuring the supply of this vital 
human resource in the future. 

And the published facts of the g 
scientific and engineering capability of the 
Soviet Union are equally disturbing. Some 
encouragement may be found, however, in 
the increasing, if belated, attention now 
given this problem by United States policy- 
makers. 

BOME SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


Here are a few of the more significant 
cold facts, made public in recent months 
by Government officials: 

Universities and technical institutions in 
Soviet Russia are graduating engineers in 
numbers some 2½ times greater than are 
similar institutions In the United States. 

The United States is now training only 
one-half its required number of engineers 
and scientists. 

A recent report of the congressional Joint | 
Atomic Committee (March 1956) reveals 
that the combined total of engineers and 
scientists of the United States and 15 West- 
ern European nations is about 1,150,000. 
The Soviet Union total is 890,000 scientists 
and engineers, not including the satellites 
and Red China. The Soviet total exceeds 
that of the United States, and is more than 
three-fourths the number available in the 
free nations of Europe combined with the 
United States. 

Most experts seem to feel that Russian 
scientists and engineers in most fields can- 
not be considered inferior to our own. 

In the decade 1950-60, the Soviet Union is 
expected to produce 1,200,000 trained engi- 
neers and scientists compared to our 900,000. 

Even the combined advantage in this re- 
gard which the United States and countries 
of Western Europe has held is being seriously 
threatened by the Soviet Union. 

Halt of our high schools teach no chemistry 
or physics. And much of the mathematics 
and science is being taught by teachers un- 
trained in thése fields. 

The number of qualified science teachers in 
the United States high schools has fallen off 
53 percent in the past 5 years, while 
school students have increased by 16 percent. 

In 1890, 2 generations ago, 1 in every 5 
high school stndents In the United States 
studied physics. Today the figure is about 1 
in every 22. 


1956 


In the category of engineers alone, the So- 
Viet have multiplied the numbers tenfold 
since 1930, when records show they had 41,- 
000 engineers. 

The following chart gives a graphic in- 
dication of how United States production of 
tclentists and engineers compares with Soviet 
Russia. The most disturbing aspect of this 
1 of course, is the trend line beyond 

58. 

(Chart omitted.) 

The absolute accuracy of figures on So- 
viet technical manpower cannot, of course, 
be assured. Not only do Soviet statistics 
Sometimes have a questionable validity, but 
there is also the problem of measuring qual- 
ity. One might normally discount the kind 
of chest thumping evident at the recent So- 
Viet 20th Party Congress in Moscow (Febru- 
ary 1956) over their claimed superiority in 
Scientific personnel. Premier Nikoli Bul- 
ganin referred to technical experts as the 
Soviet Union's gold reserve. The current 
5-year plan calls for 4 million new special- 
ists by 1956. This would exceed the Soviet 
combined output of the two previous plans. 

Yet obviously we do not have to look to 
Communist propaganda to discover cause for 
concern. The words of our own Govern- 
Ment officilals—both civilian and military— 
and the unclassified facts; such as those 
above, are alarming enough. 


THE CATFISH AND THE HERRING 


The British historian Arnold J. Toynbee 
tells the story, in the context of discussions 
of the free world-Soviet struggle, of the 
Catfish and the herring. It is the tale of 
the fisherman who continually returned to 
Port with a catch of herring far fresher 
than that of his colleagues. Thus his fish 
brought a higher price. Eyentually the 
other fishermen learned the secret. The cagey 
fisherman always dropped a live and hungry 
catfish into the tank containing his home- 
bound load of herring. The herring were 
thus kept active on the voyage to market by 
attempting to avoid the jaws of the catfish. 
A few herring was lost en route, but most 
Of them arrived in port alive, fresh, and high- 
ly marketable. 

The Soviet “catfish has brought critical 
self-examination to the West in many fields. 
These include our sea power, the missile pro- 
gram, and airpower. None the least of these 
in long-range importance, however, is the 
need for more trained scientific and engineer- 
ing personnel than are now being produced 
or projected for the future. This has become 


& crucial national security problem. This 


heed is more often discussed today in terms 
ot development of weapons in the armament 
Tace with the Soviet Union. And weapons, 
ot course, constitute an urgent considera- 
tion in view of notable Soviet achievements 
in this field, But this is only one side of 
the coin. 

Recently such officials as Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and Atomic Energy 
Commission Chairman Lewis L. Strauss have 
been explaining that the long-range secu- 
rity of the United States, and perhaps even 
the outcome of the cold war, may be acutely 
affected by a continuing shortage of scien- 
Usts, engineers, and other technicians. 
EXPORTABLE TECHNICIANS AND THE COLD WAR 


The armaments race implications of this 
shortage are obvious, but there is an equally 
important factor less recognized. That is 
the prospect, as expressed by Secretary Dulles 
and others, that the Soviet Union's ability 
May surpass ours to raise and disperse a 
force of technical assistants all over Asia and 
Africa. Looking ahead 10 years, Secretary 
Dulles has voiced concern, not that the So- 
Viets will have a true, exportable surplus of 
Capital or goods, but an exportable surplus 
Of technicians. And note, also, that these 
will not be just qualified scientists and engi- 
neers but the same individuals will be well- 
trained in the art of political subversion. 
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The United States, already running short 
of scientists and engineers, under present 
trends may not be able to compete effectively 
with Soviet offers of this kind of technical 
ald to those so-called uncommitted areas. 
The solution to this grave national security 
problem demands attention in the highest 
councils of Government. 

Those concerned with the implications of 
scientific and engineering manpower to na- 
tional strategy will do well to consult two 
important and easily available recent pub- 
Heations relating to this problem. These 
are the report of Congressman MELVIN 
Price's Subcommittee on Research and De- 
velopment, Congressional Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, Engineering and Scientific 
Manpower in the United States, Western 
Europe, and Soviet Russia (March 1956); 
and Dr. Nicholas Dewitt's (Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University) Soviet Profes- 
sional Manpower: Its Education, Training, 
and Supply (National Science Foundation, 
Washington 1955). 

Even in the unlikely event that “peace 
breaks out" as a result of feasible East-West 
disarmament agreements, it should be added 
that the need for more scientists and engi- 
neers would then possibly be greater even 
than in the present partial-war economy, 


STOCKPILING A VITAL HUMAN RESOURCE 


The Soviet “catfish” is incentive enough, 
nonetheless, to justify a program of stock- 
piling scientists and engineers with at least 
the same degree of national urgency, and 
with the same generosity of funds, brought 
to bear in recent years on stockpiling critical 
war materials. The precious human re- 
sources needed to fill future national security 
needs cannot, of course, be ersatz or jerry- 
built. 

The future security of the nations of the 
free world will depend to a certain extent 
upon their educational equipment for engi- 
neering and scientific training. This, in turn, 
depends upon the number and quality of 
educational institutions, their teaching 
staffs, curriculunr, and student enrollment, 
and their financial support. These are the 
vital secret w: ms for which those re- 
sponsible for national strategy must develop 
an urgent action policy. 

TOWARD A SOLUTION” 

An action program., although urgently 
needed, must be based on the most careful 
examination and diagnosis of the causes of 
the present and impending shortages of 
skilled manpower. No crash program can 
magically produce the numbers and qual- 
ity of trained personnel needed for the 
Nation's future prosperity and military se- 
curity. These can be produced only as the 
result of carefully prepared plans for read- 
justment of our total educational system. 
But such an alteration must come only 
after a collection and full analysis of all 
relevant information. This can best be 
done by à Presidential commission or a con- 
gressionsl committee.“ 

There is a mass of information now avall- 
able, however, which offers clues toward a 
sciution to the problem. It is well known 
that millions of American youth have been 
denied adequate educational opportunities, 
Millions of words haye been written, and 
hundreds of pages of testimony taken, about 
the urgent need for more schoolteachers, 
more school construction, and improved cur- 
riculums. Because of complex political, so- 
cial, and economic factors, however, these 
needs are being met only with agonizing slow- 
ness. The matrix of federalism, intergovern- 
mental competition for the tax dollar, un- 
healthy condition of many State and local 
financial structures, and disagreement on so- 
lutions both among professional educators 
and among politicians, seem at first glance to 
be insurmountable obstacles, Yet these sig- 
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nificant elements in the problem must be 
faced before adequate solutions can be found, 

There is information already available in- 
dicating one important area where weakness 
exists. It is known that in the United States 
only half of the high-school graduates who 
are potential science and engineering stu- 
dents enter college. And less than half of 
these who embark on science and enginering 
studies actually complete their work for a 
college degree in these fields. There is ob- 
viously a high degree of loss, then, in high 
school, between high school and college, and 
in college. This amounts, in fact, to an 80 
percent wastage of potential enginering and 
science talent, for of every 10 high-school 
students with theoretical capacity for poten- 
tial careers in science and engineering, only 
2 actualiy earn the college degree.“ 

A major factor in this attrition is an eco- 
nomic one. College education is becoming 
increasingly expensive. Although the avail- 
ability of scholarship money has increased, 
the education “buying power” of scholarships 
has decreased. It is clear that this aspect of 
the problem can only be solved with in- 
creased financial aid from private corpora- 
tions, the educational foundations, individ- 
ual donors, and the Federal and State gov- 
ernments. Surely, the Federal Government's 
role will have to be a major-one in the pro- 
vision of scholarships, teacher training and 
physical plant. Attention must not be di- 
rected, however, at the college level alone, 
for the problem also has roots in the sec- 
ondary, and even elementary, school systems. 

There is a long and disturbing history of 
decreasing interest at the high school level 
in subjects basic to college study of engi- 
neering and science, such as mathematics, 
chemistry and physics. What seems to be 
a decreasing interest, however, may only 
be the result of two major factors: a short- 
age of competent teachers and an over- 
emphasis, in planning the curriculum, on 
“generalized” education. 

For many complex reasons the number of 
college-trained scientists and engineers also 
is steadily declining. Graduates in engi- 
neering and science who received degrees 
with the class of 1950 comprised nearly 25 
percent of the entire class. In 1954, these 
represented about 18 percent. According to 
predictions, those of the class of 1960 will 
comprise a bare 15 percent of the total num- 
ber of college graduates.” 

REPAIRING THE EDUCATIONAL FABRIC 

It is abundantly clear that the total fabric 
of our educational system needs repair. It 
is somewhat surprising that in an age of 
technology this Nation, whose technology 
surpasses all, should find itself facing serious 
shortages in such a vital resource as skilled 
manpower. This argument, parenthetically, 
should not be taken as one for deemphasing 
liberal arts education, particularly the social 
sciences. To the contrary, it should be noted 
that the increasing complexity of our tech- 
nological society demands extra attention 
by social scientists. This developing “cold 
war of the classroom” obviously cannot be 
won without effective action on the basic 
ingredients of yictory: students, teachers, 
the curriculum, adequate finance and edu- 
cational facilities. 

It is all too clear that our chief competi- 
tor, Soviet Russia, has long since faced this 
problem with a dogged determination not to 
be caught short in these vital resources. 
Russian technological achievements—such 
as that TU-104 which landed in London last 
March—are an indirect result of an intensive 
kindergarten to graduate school program 
over the past several decades to assure an 
adequate supply of scientists and techni- 
cians, If they surpass us in this human 
resource, they have gained a crucial long- 
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range advantage in a primary element of 
military and industrial strength. 

THREAT COMPARABLE TO HYDROGEN BOMB 

We may take some comfort in the faith 
that our spirit of academic freedom, which 
does not exist in Russia, is a built-in guar- 
anty of superior quality. But this gives us 
no excuse for complacency. For Russia’s 
classrooms, laboratories, and ambitious and 
currently effective plans for mass education 
pose a threat to our future security com- 
parable to her hydrogen bomb and delivery 
systems. 


Andrei N. Tupolev is a leading Russian 
aircraft designer. Tupolev recently wrote in 
Pravda that his jet airliner has a 2,000-mile 
range; cruising altitude of 33,000 feet; and 
cruising speed of 500 mph. 

General Serev later returned to Moscow 
in the TU-104. The trip was completed in 
3 hours and 15 minutes, which the United 
Press reported to be a new record time for 
the London-to-Moscow hop. 

* This is Russia’s civil airline, which plans 
to use the TU-104 (said to be in quantity 
production) on the Moscow-Peking route 
and routes connecting Moscow with Euro- 
pean capitals. 

* Aviation Week, April 2, 1956, p. 28. 

New York Times, November 22, 1955, So- 
viet Outstrips the United States in Training 
Scientists. 

*On March 28, 1956, Representative MELVIN 
Price, Democrat, Illinois, stated that his 
subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment, Congressional Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, plans public hearings on this 
problem. And since this paper was first 
drafted President Eisenhower has appointed 
a National Committee for the Development 
of Scientists and Engineers to survey the 
problem. See New York Times, April 4, 1956, 

. 13. 

Engineering and Scientific Manpower, 
pp. 33-34. 

“Engineering and Scientific Manpower in 
the United States, Western Europe and 
Soviet Russia, p. 33. 


Address by National Commander of the 
American Legion, J. Addington Wagner, 
Before Canton Post No. 44, Depart- 
ment of Ohio, Canton, Ohio, April 19, 
1956 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


of OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city and Canton Post No. 44, the Ameri- 
can Legion, were honored last week to 
have the national commander of the 
American Legion, Mr. J. Addington Wag- 
ner of Michigan, as our guest. 

Appropriately, Commander Wagner 
recognized the interest of Canton legion- 
naires in the injustices that are being 
done to our servicemen under the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement, and de- 
livered a forceful and brillian discussion 
of that subject. 

Commander Wagner’s address again 
called attention to the urgent need for 
revision or modification of this treaty, 
and I again call attention to the fact 
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that House Joint Resolution 309, which 
is still pending in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, is a proper and appropriate 
vehicle to bring about such revision. 

Under leave to extend, I include Com- 
mander Wagner's Canton speech: 

It is a real pleasure being with you Can- 

-ton Post Legionnaires and auxiliary unit 
members tonight. I feel right at home be- 
cause of your wonderful hospitality. It is 
everything and more than I have been told 
it was. 

Canton Post No. 44 is known throughout 
the American Legion. The distinguished 
leaders whom you have furnished to the 
American Legion have helped to spread the 
fame ot this post. Crete Anderson is one. 
For I can assure you that Crete and your 
other members who have given so unselfishly 
of their time and efforts in the service of 
your national organization have not been 
bashful when it comes to talking about this 
post. 

But the principal reason for your renown 
has been your steadfast dedication in carry- 
ing out the American Legion’s programs of 
service for God and country. You have not 
only supported our basic programs of vet- 
erans rehabilitation, child welfare, national 
security and Americanism, you have also 
taken the lead in formulating and crystaliz- 
ing the American Legion's position on such 
important issues as the Status of Forces 
Agreement. 

I would like to talk to you tonight about 
this agreement which denies basic citizen- 
ship rights to America’s fighting men sta- 
tioned overseas in all but one of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization countries. You 
are no strangers to this issue. You and your 
fellow legionnaires here in Canton originated 
the resolution on the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment that was adopted by our 1954 national 
convention and reiterated by our 1955 con- 
vention as the official policy of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Incidentally, I would like to point out 
that your action in originating this resolu- 
tion has a significance quite apart from the 
issue involved * * * the issue of whether 
there is any basis for the arbitrary denial 
to our military personnel of rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United 
States. It illustrates perfectly how an idea 
initiated on the post level can and does 
become the national policy of the American 
Legion. It shows exactly how American Le- 
gion policy is established and directed by 
the blue-cap legionnaire in Hown Town Post, 
United States of America. 

July 15, 1953 is a tragic date in Amer- 
ican history. It was on this date that the 
Senate of the United States ratified the 
Status of Forces Agreement. This agreement 
established a new status for certain members 
of our Armed Forces. It placed American 
Armed Forces personnel unfortunate enough 
to be stationed overseas in the NATO coun- 
tries in the status of second-class citizens. 

Since then the United States has entered 
into similar agreements with Japan and other 
countries, until today we have bargained 
away the citizenship rights of American 
military personnel in 49 foreign nations 
throughout the world. But I would like to 
limit my remarks this evening to the Status 
of Forces Agreement because this is the blue- 
print for all other arrangements. It is the 
granddaddy of all giveaways of constitu- 
tionally guaranteed United States citizen- 
ship rights. 

The Status of Forces Agreement was nego- 
tiated and has since been defended on the 
grounds that the United States had no al- 
ternative. Apologists for this agreement 
argue that we had to grant NATO countries 
the right to prosecute and punish American 
servicemen for criminal offenses committed 
in their countries, because they demanded 
this right, and we had to give in to them in 
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return for the privilege of basing American 
military personnel in their countries. 

You and I need not be told how the 
presence of American troops in NATO coun- 
tries does, in fact, contribute to our own se- 
curity. The American Legion has always 
supported NATO and similar collective-secur- 
ity arrangements. But we do not agree with 
the architects and apologists of the Status 
of Forces Agreement who seem to believe 
that the presence of our troops overseas is 
solely in our own self-interest, 

American troops, along with vast quanti- 
ties of material and dollars have gone over- 
seas for one dominant purpose: to strengthen 
the free world's frontline defense against 
Communist aggression. We see nothing in 
that fact for which to apologize or make 
amends. Nor do we agree with those respon- 
sible for conducting American foreign policy 
who seem to think that they should be more 
concerned about the reaction of foreign gov- 
ernments than about the rights of American 
citizens. 

The American Legion firmly believes that 
the Status of Forces Agreement in its present 
form would never have come about if the 
United States had insisted on the right to 
try and punish American military personnel 
for any criminal offenses committed by our 
troops. We believe that the NATO nations 
would have been willing to trust the United 
States to see that justice was done in every 
case involving our forces if we had not sur- 
rendered on this vital issue. 

Most important, we believe that there 1s 
still time to revise the Status of Forces 
Agreement and similar treaties and agree- 
ments as provided in House Joint Resolution 
309, 5 the Congress last year by 
your own dist hed Re . 
Frank T. Bow. = 8 

As I am sure you know, this resolution 
provides for the revision of the Status of 
Forces Agreement and similar treaties or in- 
ternational agreements, or the withdrawal 
of the United States from such treaties and 
agreements, so that foreign countries will 
not have criminal jurisdiction over American 
Armed Forces personnel stationed within 
their boundaries, 

Too many of our Government officials ap- 
pear to be obsessed by the fear that we will 
be asked to withdraw our troops from the 
NATO countries if we insist that they grant 
us jurisdiction over our Armed Forces per- 
sonnel stationed within their borders. We 
submit that these nations might well do as 
Greece has done, if we are firm in our 
request. 

Greece, a member nation of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, has waived the 
rights granted under the Status of Forces 
Agreement and has returned to the United 
States Army complete criminal jurisdiction 
over our troops stationed there. 

What has happened in Greece can happen 
in other NATO countries. But it can only 
happen if our Government stands up for 
the rights of American citizens serving in 
our Armed Forces in the NATO countries. 
It can only happen if those responsible for 
the conduct of our foreign policy recognize 
that our men in uniform are the victims of 
a bad bargain. 

To date, no such recognition has been evi- 
denced by official spokesmen of the State, 
Defense and Justice Departments. 

In their last appearances before a com- 
mittee of the Congress, these officials pro- 
tested that the Status of Forces Agreement 
meets the civilized standards of justice. 
They virtually ignored the fact that it vio- 
lates the United States Constitution which 
grants to all of our citizens, including 
Armed Forces personnel through the uni- 
form code of military justice, the right to a 
trial by their peers, and to protection against 
double jeopardy and self-incrimination. It 
denies our soldier-citizens the right of ap- 
peal. It does not prohibit excessive fines 
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or cruel or Inhuman punishments, as does 
our Constitution. Under the Status of Forces 
Agreement there are no guaranties protecting 
the accused by a presumption of innocence. 


He can be found guilty by less than a pre- 


Ponderance of the evidence. A confession 
Procured by any means, however irregular, 
including force and duress, may be used 
against him. And, of course, the writ of 
habeas corpus is unknown. 

I don't care how many so-called standards 
ot justice the Status of Forces Agreement 
Meets. It is indefensible as far as the Amer- 
ican Legion is concerned, as long as it fails 
to insure for American military personnel 
the rights guaranteed them by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The Constitution of the United States 
where American citizens are concerned, is 
the first and dominant standard. It's about 
time that our-Government officials let their 
Own thinking be influenced by this greatest 
guarantee of freedom in the history of man. 

Those who defend the Status of Forces 
Agreement also argue that without it the 
Communists could score a great propaganda 
Victory by accusing us of colonialism, Aside 
from the fact that the mere presence of our 
troops overseas has been interpreted by the 
Communists as an act of imperialism, since 
when does Communist propaganda, real or 
potential, justify the denial of citizenship 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution? 

If the Status of Forces Agreement is al- 
lowed to remain in force for this reason, then 
We have reached the point where the end 
does justify the means * * * where freedom 
can be denied in the name pf freedom. 

The argument that few American soldiers 
have actually been tried and punished under 
this mt has also been advanced as a 
Justification for lis continuance. This argu- 
ment is just as ridiculous as maintaining 
that it is perfectly all right to jail a man 
without charges, to convict him without a 
Jury trial, or to use a forced confession or 
other illegal evidence against him because 
such miscarriages of justice are few and far 
between. 

The fact that the agreement provides that 
Wwe shall retain jurisdiction over our per- 
sonnel in crimes committed while on duty 
or in the performance of duty is meaning- 
less. Who is to say that the man was on 
duty? How can this provision be enforced 
if, in fact, local police authorities have ar- 
rested and hold in custody an American 
soldier for a crime committed in their juris- 
diction? We have the right to request that 
they release him. But suppose they refuse? 
What can we do? Nothing. Absolutely 
nothing. 

To argue that American military person- 
nel often get off with a lighter sentence 
under this agreement than they would for 
the same offense under our military courts 
is to admit that essential discipline and 
authority within our Armed Forces is jeopar- 
dized and compromised by the Status of 
Forces Agreement. 

I could go on citing the arguments ad- 
vanced by the architects and apologists of 
the Status of Forces Agreement, But they 
all add up to the fact that this agreement 
cannot be justified on any grounds. 

It denies to American military personnel 
Stationed in the NATO countries, with the 
exception of Greece, and incidentally, to 
their dependents as well, rights guaranteed 
them by the United States Constitution. 

It flies in the face of history and of monu- 
Mental decisions in International Law by 
Such outstanding authorities as Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall of the Supreme Court, who said 
the armed forces of a friendly nation sta- 
tioned within the territory of another, with 
the latter's are not subject to 
the local laws of the host country, but are 
subject only to the laws of their own country. 

It compels our military personnel and 
their dependents to stand trial in courts 
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where they cannot understand a single word 
of the language used. 

And it penalizes the soldier unfortunate 
enough to be stationed overseas in the NATO 
countries or in other countries with which 
we have similar agreements. He doesn't 
enjoy even the same protection of his fellow 
soldier stationed in the United States. 

On every count the Status of Forces 
Agreement is indefensible. It must be re- 
pealed. It can be if we Legionnaires stand 
firm * * * if we retain the courage of our 
convictions. 

Let's make certain that our national con- 
yention resolution * * * the resolution or- 
iginated in this post * * * becomes the law 
of the land. It must if the freedoms guar- 
anteed by the United States Constitution are 
to be returned to America’s fighting men 
now manning the frontline bastions of free- 
dom throughout the world. 

Thank you. 4 


Ned- Brooks, Three-Star-Extra Commen- 
tator, Reports on Political Situation in 
the Midwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Ned Brooks is one of the foremost 
commentators and newsmen in the 
Washington area. Recently, he and his 
colleague, Mr. Fred Morrison, went to 
the Midwestern States under the auspices 
of three-star-extra mnews-report pro- 
gram. 7 

Mr. Brooks reports from Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and Indianapolis on the political 
situation in Michigan, Illinois, and In- 
diana. The observations by Mr. Brooks 
are timely, and Republican leaders in 
those States are now on notice as to the 
political situations there: 

NED BROOKS, From DETROIT, APRIL 9, 1956 

The biggest handicap facing the Repub- 
licans here in this pivotal State of Michigan 
is the highly effective political operation 
of organized labor. 

The Republicans have been outgeneraled, 
outmanned, and outfinanced in their strug- 
gle to counteract the round-the-clock propa- 
ganda campaign waged under the leadership 
of the United Auto Workers Union. 

On top of this the Republicans have been 
plagued by internal differences and feuds in 
the State organization. As a result, cam- 
paign contributions fell off. Only recently 
have these factional difficulties been over- 
come by a new campaign setup. 

Because of the concentration of union 
members in the automobile centers, Michigan 
has become the No. 1 testing ground of labor 
activity in politics. 

The Democratic Party, not only in Detroit 
but in the State, has been taken over by 
labor's political leaders. 

The President of the Michigan Labor 
Council is on record as saying that the unions 
never will support Republican candidates, 

The union members are under a constant 
barrage of shop newspapers and pamphiets 
attacking the administration in Washington 
and Republican leaders in Michigan. 

Outlays for radio and television, using the 
same type of material, runs into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 
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The Republicans have nothing comparable 
with which to fight back and don't have the 
money to undertake a full-scale counter- 
offensive. E 

Right now the Republicans are having difi- 
culties finding a suitable candidate for Gov- 
ernor to oppose Democrat G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, who has a record of 4 victories in 
a row and is now out for No. 5. 

Each time, he has been elected by the labor 
machine and potential opponents have de- 
veloped a healthy respect for his past per- 
formance. 

Republican leaders would like to have as 
their candidate the popular, nonpartisan 
Mayor of Detroit, Albert Cobo, but so far 
he has declined. 

Two Congressmen are possibilities in the 
Governor race—Gerratp Fon and ALVIN 
BENTLEY. 

Even with President Eisenhower heading 
the ticket, Republican leaders here are not 
at all sure about gaining any Congressional 
seats in the November election. 

There appears to be an outside chance of 
upsetting Democrats in two districts, but 
there's also a chance that from 1 to 3 Re- 
publican seats will be lost. 

It would be a mistake to count on Michi- 
gan to help upset the present control of 
the Democrats in the National House of 
Representatives. 

This is Ned Brooks, reporting from 
Detroit. 


NED BROOKS, From DETROIT, APRIL 10, 1956 


Workers entering the automobile plants 
here in Detroit are being handed smali cards 
bearing the heading “Employee Record.” 

At first glance they appear to be some kind 
of a company record. But a closer inspec- 
tion shows that the employee is Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and the employer the United 
States Government. 

His job classification is listed as “retired 
general,” and the card shows what purports 
to be his record of days absent, days on 
vacation, and days on sick leave. 

At the bottom is a mark indicating “do 
not reemploy” and the reason given, chronic 
absentee. 

It's another one of the ingenious campaign 
gimmicks cooked up by the political wing of 
the AFL-CIO; a sample of the antiadmin- 
istration propaganda that is being circulated 
around the clock here in this key State of 
Michigan. This is the laboratory for labor 
activity in politics and the Republicans are 
finding themselves hard pressed. 

On a limited scale they're beginning to 
fight back, but they have neither the man- 
power nor the financial resources to combat 
the continuous barrage of words being in- 
jected into the campaign in printed material 
and over the air waves. 

The Republican State chairman, John 
Feikens, is now setting up labor committees 
led by workers who object to having money 
they pay in membership dues spent to pro- 
mote candidates whom they oppose. 

Feikens says union members are being 
compelled to contribute to the campaign 
fund of the Democrats as a condition of em- 
ployment. 

In order to hold his job, a man must be- 
long to the union and pay dues. Since the 
union supports only Democrats, the member 
kicks into their campaign whether he wants 
to or not, 

Feikens says he isn't trying to prevent 
unions from taking part in politics, but he is 
trying to protect the freedom of the in- 
dividual, 

These membership dues pay the bill for 
some 60 shop newspapers and other publica- 
tions filled with articles berating the ad- 
ministration in Washington and Republicans 
in general. 

For those who don't read these papers 
there's plenty of the same material on radio 
and television, 
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The star performer is Commentator Guy 
Nunn, well known in this area. His two 
daily broadcasts on some twenty-odd 
Michigan radio stations are paid for by the 
Auto Workers Union. $ 

He's on the air at 6:15 in the morning, 
when the men are going to work; again at 
7:15in the evening; Sundays on television. 

The Republicans are talking of having 
some broadcasts of their own if they can 
raise the money. But as of today, Mr. Nunn 
has the field to himself. 

This is Ned Brooks, reporting from Detroit. 


Nep Baooxs, From Derrorr, APRIL 11. 1956 


Much of the difficulty under which the 
Republicans are laboring in this key State 
of Michigan can be summed up in one word, 
money. 

They never seem to have enough of it. 

But the Democrats, leaning heavily on 
contributions from organized labor, enter 
this year’s campaign with the promise of a 
well-filled treasury. 

Labor is the tail that wags the dog here 
in Michigan. The nominal Democratic lead- 
ers take the back seat while Walter Reuther's 
organization calls the shots and provides 
most of the money. 

The so-called voluntary contributions—$1 
per head from the union members—repre- 
sent only a part of the funds available for 
political spending. 

The remainder comes directly from the 
dues of the union members and it is spent 
to help candidates whom the individual 
member may, or may not, wish to support. 

The member may be a Republican, but his 
money is used to promote Democrats. 

This procedure was what led to an indict- 
ment of the United Auto Workers Union by 
a Federal grand jury. A Detroit judge later 
dismissed the case, but his decision is now 
being appealed by the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

The union carries on its political oper- 
ations through a very curious system of book- 
keeping. 

In 1954—in the election in which Repub- 
lican Senator Homer Ferguson was de- 
feated—the State Democratic Party reported 
spending only $88,000 against $450,000 by the 
Republicans. 

But if you look at the records of the auto 
workers union you find that it spent more 
than $2% million on activities which were 
almost entirely political. 

For example, $1,100,000 for what is called 
the “citizenship” fund. 

Now the UAW defines this as chiefly an 
activity for getting out the vote. But, since 
the union supports no Republicans, it’s to be 
assumed that the drive was concentrated on 
getting out the Democratic vote. 

Other expenditures: Educational fund, in- 
cluding radio broadcasts, $678,000; research, 
$160,000; editorial (that would be newspapers 
and magazines), $590,000. 

For one series of broadcasts featuring 
Commentator Guy Nunn, the UAW bought 
time on some 20 Michigan stations at an 
annual cost of $227,000. 

The Republicans have had trouble raising 

money just to monitor the broadcasts to keep 
track of what Mr, Nunn was saying about 
them twice a day. 
The figures show that in the 1952 cam- 
paign, more than 5 times as much money was 
spent to elect Democrats as was spent for 
Republicans. 

Money isn’t everything in a campaign, but 
the Republicans say it’s a mighty big factor 
here in Michigan. 

This is Ned Brooks, reporting from Detroit. 


Nep BROOKS, From CHICAGO, APRIL 12, 1956 


Republican leaders here in Illinois would 
have little else to worry about in the Novem- 
ber election if they could be sure that the 
farm vote will stay with them. ` 
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The industrial centers are booming, giving 
political meaning to thə GOP claim of 
prosperity. 

It's the small, marginal farmers, mostly in 
southern Illinois, who give the Republicans 
the most concern. 

There has been some grumbling among 
them. over the administration's farm pro- 
gram, and over the absence of effective sales- 
manship by Secretary Benson. 

But much of the uneasiness over the farm 
vote was removed by the results of this 
week's primary election. 

The returns showed no evidence of revolt 
among the farmers, in spite of efforts by the 
Democrats to stir up trouble. 

Percentagewise, President Eisenhower ran 
a stronger race against Adlai Stevenson in 
the farm counties downstate, than he did 
in the general election in 1952. 

There is other evidence that discontent 
among the farmers has been overmagnified. 

In Congress yesterday, only 2 out of 12 
Illinois Republicans voted to set aside the 
administration's program of flexible price 
supports. 

What Republican leaders are afraid of is a 
weakness on the part of the administration 
in defending its program in the days ahead. 
A hard-hitting drive by the Democrats could 
make inroads in the farm sections, 

Leading Republicans tell me President 
Eisenhower retains a high degree of popu- 
larity, and there is strong sentiment for Vice 
President Nixon. 

Four years ago, Illinois was solidly behind 
the late Senator Taft for the Presidential 
nomination. And the lingering bitterness 
over Taft's defeat was perhaps stronger in 
this State than anywhere in the Nation. 

Today—due largely to the efforts of Gov- 
ernor Stratton, Senator Everett Dirksen, and 
former Senator C. Wayland Brooks, the na- 
tional committeeman—the Republican high 
command has been transformed into a solidly 
Eisenhower organization. 

It has made inroads on what has been a 
strong Democratic source of strength, the 
Negro wards of Chicago, 

In the industrial centers there's the usual 
close alliance between the Democrats and 
the political wings of the labor organization. 

As I found earlier in Michigan, the Repub- 
licans are far behihd in matching the mis- 
sionary work being done on behalf of the 
Democrats by labor broadcasters. 

Two daily programs sponsored by labor are 
carried on the radio station which specializes 
in reaching the farmers. 

And, no opportunity is overlooked to ex- 
ploit whatever discontent can be found 
among the farmers. 

This is Ned Brooks, reporting from Chicago. 


Nep Brooxs, From INDIANAPOLIS, APRIL 13, 
1956 

Hoosiers have way of reducing their po- 
litical problems to simple terms. 

When you ask why the Republicans seem 
to be losing ground in sections of this nor- 
mally Republican State, the answer comes 
back, blame it on corn and hogs. 

Which means that the farm vote is the un- 
certain quantity. 

The more prosperous farmers, those who 
have their land paid for, can be counted on 
to stay with the Republicans. 

But among those who are in debt and 
hardest hit by lower prices there are signs 
of gains by the Democrats. 

Some Republican leaders tell you privately 
they’re not certain, as of today, that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will carry Indiana. 

Gov. George Craig, a strong Eisenhower 
supporter says this talk is nonsense. 

He tells me his prediction is that the Presl- 
dent will win by nearly as large a margin as 
he did 4 years ago, which was 335,000. 
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Governor Craig acknowledges that farm 
relief is the critical ieeues, especially among 
farmers with small acreage and thin soil. 

But he says farmers are not blaming the 
Eisenhower administration for their trou- 
bles; rather, they feel that the former ad- 
ministration did not have the fortitude to 
deal with their problems. 

I found other Republican leaders less con- 
fident. This week 6 out of 11 Indiana Re- 
publicans in Congress voted against the ad- 
ministration’s position on the farm bill. 

One of them was Senator Homer Ca 
who faces a rugged battle in November 
against the former Democratic Secretary of 
Agriculture, Claude Wickart. 

Republicans have not forgotten the sur- 
prising setback they suffered last year when 
Democrats won the elections for mayor in 
83 out of 105 cities. 

Governor Craig says local issues caused 
the upsets. Other Republican leaders say the 
trend was too definite to be lightly dismissed. 

Along with other worries Indiana Republi- 
cans are disturbed over the continuing battle 
for control between Governor Craig and 
United States Senator WILLIAM JENNER. 

Jenner has frequency disagreed with the 
Eisenhower administration, 

The Governor says JENNER is enjoying & 
dwindling popularity. 

But he says their differences won't affect 
the November vote. He told me, “We Re- 
publicans always patch up our troubles by 
election day.” 

That's the story from Indianapolis. This 
is Ned Brooks reporting. 


Farmers O. K. Farm-Bill Veto 


——- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include in the Recorp an article from 
the Wayne County Press, of Fairfield, 
III., which is published in the heart of 
the farming area of my district. 

The editor of this newspaper, Mr. Tom 
Matthews, sent his reporter out to make 
a random survey, calling on the farmers 
direct, the day after President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the farm bill, in order to 
get the true sentiment of real farmers 
with reference to the President's veto. 
I believe the brief opinions expressed by 
many farmers should be of interest to the 
Members of Congress. You will note 
that the great majority of them praised 
the President for having the courage to 
Ming what these farmers branded a bad 
Farmers Herne O. K. Farm BILU Vero—Paratse 

EISENHOWER ron His CovuracE; MANY 

AGAINST THE 90 PERCENT Parrry PLAN 

Farmers in Wayne County think President 
Eisenhower acted wisely in entering his veto 
of the farm bill. 

At least such is the indication following 
a random survey of farmers in this area by 
press reporters Wednesday. 

Of those interviewed only two thought 
the President acted unwisely. 

Many expressed views against the 90 per- 
cent parity program while others said they 
do not think the proposed soll-bank plan 
is the answer to the small farmer's problem. 
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The question asked was: “What do you 
think about President Eisenhower vetoing 
the farm bill * * was a good or bad 
thing?” 

EXPRESS VIEWS 

Here are the answers: 

Mrs. Darrell Blessing, route 1: “I think 
President Eisenhower's action was for the 
best. It seems to me there were two parts 
of that farm bill and they were working 
directly against each other. Certainly that 
would accomplish Little.” 

John Bayler, route 4: “I admire Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for having the courage to 
veto the farm bill in an election year. It 
seemed the bill wouldn't serve the purpose 
of the average size farmer. It was designed 
to help the big farmer, I think we need 
a farm law that sticks more toward con- 
servation practices.” 

Ciifford Hubble, Enterprise: I've talk to 
quite a few about this and from all I hear 
it seems it was the best thing to do.” 

Ralph Finley, route 1: “I was mighty sorry 
to see the President veto that farm bill. 
I think it was a bad thing when he didn't 
sign it. Certainly it would have meant 
more money for the farmer and we all know 
he needs help. Yes, I favor the 90 percent 
of parity program * * * matter of fact I'm 
for 100 percent of parity for the farmer. 
We all know that every other group is doing 
better today than the farmer. It can't go 
on that way." 

Emory Dickey, route 6: “I was glad Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed the farm bill. Truly 
it was a bad bill, designed by the Democrats 
to help the big shots who would have got 
the money and done little for the small 
farmer who really needs the help. Look how 
Ike ran in the primary last week. That 
many people wouldn't have voted for him if 
they didn't have respect and confidence in 
him and now the way he vetoed this bad 
farm bill makes us realize more than ever 
what a man of courage and character we 
have in the White House.” 

Hylman Vanway, route 4: “I'm in favor of 

the President doing just what he did, veto 
that farm bill. Ill back him 100 percent on 
that. A wise move. I can't say I'd back him 
100 percent on the soil bank plan. It's for 
the bigger farmer, in my opinion, I say a 
farmer with less than 200 acres ought to be 
exempt from any soil bank plan.” 
Ivan Feller, route 2: “It was a good thing. 
Any guy who will do something against his 
better judgment just because it's politically 
expedient is not fit to be President. And 
right there is where Ike stood up. He vetoed 
that bill knowing it might cost him votes. 
Heaven knows we farmers are paying right 
now for 2 or 3 bad farm bills and we don't 
want another one on the law books. Any- 
body who thinks can understand exactly 
what they were trying to put across. It's 
these acres they've taken out of wheat and 
cotton and put back in corn that is hurting 
us Tilinois farmers today. No, I say I'd 
rather have 50 cent corn on this side of the 
ocean than $2 corn and be over there in a 
war. Hurrah for Ike.” 

Jesse Rush, route 4: “I think the Presi- 
dent was right in vetoing the bill. We just 
can't keep piling surplus up on top of sur- 
plus and that's what the bill would have 
continued. We've got to adjust to the situa- 
tion sometime. No, I don't think the soil 
bank plan which has been presented so far 
is any solution either. It would help mostly 
the big farmer and there's an awful lot of 
small farmers who need help more.” 

Ford Harris, route 1: “That farm bill had 
little in it to help the small farnrer. I think 
a veto was the only logical action the Presi- 
dent could take.” 

Floyd Templeman, route 1: Tm a dit 
ashamed to admit but I've been so busy 
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with other things I haven't had time to fol- 
low all the debate over the farm bill which 
was passed by Congress and then vetoed by 
Mr. Eisenbower. I’ve read a little about 
the soll bank plan and I think basically it is 
a good idea. I'm a little doubtful, however, 
on getting it into practical realization.” 

James R. Taylor, route 3: “There are im- 
portant men on both sides of the fence who 
have given the farm problem a lot of study 
and they think they're right as to a solu- 
tion. I'm sure President Eisenhower gave 
the matter very serious consideration before 
he vetoed the bill. Sure, maybe even 100 
percent of parity would be good for me 
right now but somebody along the line's 
going to have to pay for it all, You can't 
expect something for nothing. As to the 
soil bank plan, I don't know. We may have 
to try it out before we know what it can do.” 

Chester Witter, route 2: “I think the 
President was right in vetoing the bill. I'm 
not much in favor of parity payments. 
We've had them a long time and we've 
still got our farm problem, haven't we? I'm 
doubtful about the soil bank plan as a solu- 
tion either.” 

Frank Mason, route 2: I'm not sure that 
I understood all the details about the farm 
bill which the President vetoed, so I would 
rather not express opinion. I think that 
the soil-bank plan is sound. Don't know 
that it's important for this part of the coun- 
try, so I don't believe we contribute so much 
to the surplus ourselves.” ~ 

Mrs. Glen Liston, route 3: “My husband 
isn't here right now but I feel sure that it's 
his opinion that the President knows what 
he's doing in vetoing the farm bill.” 

Raymond Lyons, route 1: “I'm not sure 
what I think about the President's veto of 
the farm bill. It rather looks like to me he's 
stalling on the farm problem. I haven't any 
opinion on the soil-bank proposal, not being 
too familiar with detalls of it.” 

Roy Fearn, Cisne: "Personally, I think the 
President did the right thing in vetoing the 
bill. As to the Farm Bureau's position on 
the bill, here’s American Farm Bureau Pres- 
ident Charles Shuman's verdict on the bill, 
“Utterly bad farm legislation.’ The bill con- 
tained a three price wheat structure which 
would have dumped wheat on the feed mar- 
ket and the 90 percent of parity requirement 
is what's got us in dutch up to the present, 
Most people I've talked to are in support of 
the Presidents position. As the soll-bank 
bill has been proposed, with all its attached 
features, it doesn't stand up as a good bill 
either.” 

Francis Troyer, route 2: “I really dont do 
much farming anymore, so I haven't given 
too much thought to the matter. Gener- 
ally, however, I'd go along with the President 
on his veto of the bill as a pretty good idea. 
Im not very informed on the soil-bank plan, 
so I'd better not comment on that.“ 

Fred Clark, route 4: “I think what the 
President did was a good thing.” 

Miss Margaret Cline: “Marshall Sork farms 
our ground now and I don’t keep up on these 
things much anymore, but I do know the 
farmer needs some help and they should pass 
some law that would do the job.“ 

Lowell Cline, route 3: “They've been try- 
ing to get a farm bill for 10 or 12 years that 
would be workable and still they haven't 
done it. This one Ike vetoed would have 
helped the big farmer and done little for the 
small farmer. I'd like to see them pass 
a law that would help the poor man as well 
as the rich.” 

H. H. Glick: “I respect President Eisen- 
hower more now that I see he had the intes- 
tinal fortitude to veto the farm bill.“ 
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HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
Time magazine of April 23, 1956: 


TELL Ir Nor IN GATH 


When northern newsmen covering the 
Negro boycott of Montgomery buses 
swarmed into the city room of Alabama's 
Montgomery Advertiser (circulation 60,144), 
Editor in Chief Grover Cleveland Hall Jr., 
41, did his best to answer their questions. 
He also asked questions and decided from 
the answers that the North’s own racial sins 
were being covered by its press in a con- 
spiracy of silence. To prove his point, Hall 
launched a daily series on northern dis- 
crimination. Said he: “Whatever we reveal 
will not solve any problem Alabama has. 
Our purpose is to point out to the self- 
righteous North that it's not doing so damn 
well either in solving the race problem.“ 

To get the series, Reporter Tom Johnson 
and other staffers telephoned northern edi- 
tors and public officials to ask about dis- 
crimination in their areas. They found 
plenty, and Hall let the stories sprawl over 
his editorial under the standing re- 
buking headline: Tell It Not in Gath, Pub- 
lish It Not in the Streets of Askelon.“ =: 
When the Advertiser questions screwball 
Mayor Orville Hubbard (Time, March 5, 1951) 
of Dearborn, Mich., he bragged that not a 
single Negro could get a place to live in his 
city of 114,000, though 15,000 of them worked 
there. Said the mayor: “I am for complete 
segregation 1 million percent, on all levels.” 


DIRTY WASH 


The Advertiser's series also reported that 
Chicago had assigned 150 police to the Trum- 
bull Park development (Time, May 17, 1954) 
to prevent violence over an influx of Negro 
residents. Hall's wry comment noted that 
Chicago race relations “seem incredibly vio- 
lent to a southerner,” since “in all the Con- 
federacy, there's not a single Negro family 
I know of that needs police protection.” 

Last week Hall angrily charged the Detroit 
press with burying news of the Rouse case 
(Time, April 16), in which a part American 
Indian family was forced to move out of a 
Detroit neighborhood after a mob rioted 
around the house in the belief that they 
were Negroes, Commented Hall: “One paper 
ran it on page 3, one on page 16, and one on 
page 60. One story was only three para- 
graphs long. Anything like that happening 
in Montgomery would have made the lead 
story in all of those papers. Yet they ignore 
their own dirty wash. It makes me mad.“ 

Both in Detroit and Chicago, Hall found, 
editors deliberately play down racial troubles 
in their own cities. The papers feel that 
full coverage of racial outbreaks might make 
them worse. By common consent, news- 
papers, and radio stations in Chicago pub- 
lish nothing about a tense race situation 
during its incipient stage; if a riot actually 


— 


i Thus David voiced the wish (U Samuel 
1:20) that the slaying of King Saul and his 
son Jonathan in battle with the Philistines 
could be kept from the Philistines them- 
selves lest they rejoice, 
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breaks out, they report it, but in the past 
tense as If it had already blown over, even 
if it should still be raging. Concludes Hall: 
“The race issue is not a southern dilemma 
but a national problem. Discrimination is 
discrimination everywhere, not just when it 
happens under a southern magnolia.“ 
MIDDLE GROUND 


Editor Hall's father, editor of the Adver- 
tiser before him, won a 1928 Pulitzer prize 
for editorials attacking the Ku Klux Klan. 
Young Hall worked as a police reporter, capi- 
tal correspondent, and columnist before he 
took over the editor's chair in 1947. He was 
soon running one of the Nation’s liveliest 
editorial pages. He has editorialized wittlly, 
and sometimes savagely, on everything from 
post-office pens to international policy—with 
plenty of attention in between to blasting 
Alabama's Gov. James (‘‘Kissin’ Jim") Fol- 
som. ("This untaught knave * * * lacks 
the grace and prudence to keep zippered his 
flapping mandible to conceal his void.”’) 

On integration, Hall has taken a middle- 
ground position; he thinks it unfeasible for 
years to come in the Deep South, but he 
avoids preaching resistance. He has rapped 
the White Citizens’ Councils as “manicured 
Kluxers,” and given the Negro bus boycotters 
a fair shake in his news columns. But his 
latest campaign is drawing praise from 
southern extremists, and it won a laudatory 
resolution from the Alabama Legislature. 
Admits Hall: “I am, unhappily, comforting 
a lot of people I don’t want to comfort.” 

Yet Hall's series is also turning the North's 
eyes on its own vulnerability. In an ex- 
change of open letters, Hall prompted Editor 
James Wechsler of the New York Post to 
ùssign Reporter Ted Poston to do a series on 
anti-Negro discrimination in New York. 
This week, describing how it feels to be a 
Negro up North, Reporter Poston, a Ken- 
tucky-born Negro, agreed that there is no 
real Mason-Dixon line to American race prej- 
udice. But he also made an important dis- 
tinction that has slipped Hall in his 
series thus far. Wrote Poston: “Prejudice up 
here is often a reflection of individual bias 
and ignorance. But it has neither the back- 
ing of the State nor the power of public 
opinion behind it.“ 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Gov ent. The Superintendent of 
Documents all prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recor at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement. and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7% - point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and ativance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee), His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish In 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference re * 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
Tule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 


Provided. That no address, speech, or article 


delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
Purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script-and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Eastland, Clements, 
Humphrey, Scott, Symington, Aiken, Young, 
Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, and 
Schoeppel. 

Committee on Appropriations 
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Johnson of Texas, Bridges, Saltonstall, Young, 
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Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dirksen, 
and Potter. 
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Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd, Johnson 
of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, Symington, 
Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, Bridges, Flanders, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs, Case of South 
Dakota, Duff, and Welker. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Robertson, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Lehman, Mon- 
roney, Morse, Capehart, Bricker, Ives, Ben- 
nett, Bush, Beall, and Payne. 

committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Neely (chairman), Bible, Mc- 
Namara, Morse, Frear, Beall, Hruska, Case 
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Messrs. Byrd (chairman), George, Kerr, 
Frear, Long, Smathers, Barkley, Anderson, 
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Messrs. George (chairman), Green, Ful- 
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Messrs. McClellan 9 8 
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Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Long, Jackson, O'Mahoney, Bible, Neuberger, 
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Commerce 


Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Smathers, Daniel, Ervin, Bible, 


Wofford, Bricker, Schoeppel, Butler, Potter, 
Duf, Purtell, and Payne. 
Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Kefauver, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Hennings, Mc- 
Clellan, Daniel, O'Mahoney, Neely, Wiley, 
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and Butler. 
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Messrs, Hill (chairman), Murray, Neely, 
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nings, Gore, Mansfield, Jenner, Barrett, Mc- 
Carthy, and Curtis. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr, Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower, 


Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 
. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 
Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 
Ave. 
Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 
Building. 
Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 3ist St. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

Deputy Clerk—Reginald C. Dilli, 1329 Hem- 
lock 


St. 
Deputy Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connectl- 
cut Ave. 
Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Road. 
Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 
Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 

District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu. 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. - 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan, 
Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands. 
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arren. and, Virginia, W 
North Carolina, South Gercltan oe 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas. 

Ninth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Douglas, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawail. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, 
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l American-Canadian Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
coming from the State that has the 
greatest. tie with our good neighbor to 
the north—Canada—I have been quite 
interested in, and have devoted much of 
my time and thoughts to, American- 
Canadian relations. We of the State of 
Maine know what wonderful people the 
Canadians are. The blood of Canada 
flows heavily in the veins of Maine. 

Because of this, I was much interested 
in a recent speech made by a very prom- 
inent American who has reached the 
Pinnacle within his own industry—or, 
more accurately put in the plural, within 
his own industries—Cyrus Eaton, orig- 
inally a native of Canada, whose first 
paying job was as waterboy for a rail- 
road construction crew in his native 
Nova Scotia. 

What Mr. Eaton has to say on Ameri- 
can-Canadian relations bears consider- 
able study not only by Members of this 
legislative body and Americans gener- 
ally, but also by members of the Can- 
adian Parliament and Canadians gen- 
erally, I invite close attention and con- 
Sideration of his observations; and I ask 
unanimous consent that his speech of 
April 10, 1956, to the Canadian Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy, in Quebec 
City, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Canada’s vast unoccupied continent to 
the north constitutes both the fiercest 
challenge and the brightest promise that 
have ever fallen to one nation's lot in re- 
corded history. 

To occupy this now empty northern em- 
Pire, master its rough terrain, conquer its 
stubborn climate, wrest its rich mineral re- 
sources, harness its mighty water powers, 
call for dynamic new pioneering. The lead- 
ers of this northward trek must not only 
be men of courage and vision, like the ex- 
plorers and settlers of old, but must also 
command a broad knowledge of the mi- 
racles of modern science and a profound 
understanding of their practical applica- 
tions, 

TWENTIETH CENTURY BELONGS TO SCIENTISTS 
AND ENGINEERS 

Truly, the 20th century is the age of 
the scientist and the engineer. And I am 
keenly aware that, in addressing this dis- 
tinguished meeting of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy, I have the 
privilege of speaking to a highly select group 
of the technical experts whose thought and 
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action are exercising a profound influence 
on the course of Canadian and world 
history. 

Let us examine the role of men of science 
in these exciting times in which we are liv- 
ing. On the constructive side, I like this 
tribute that one of the large mining com- 
panies recently paid your profession: 

“An engineer is a trained, productive 
scientist who works with his bands, head, 
and heart to combine resources, materials, 
and techniques for human well-being. The 
mining, metallurgical, and geological en- 
gineers have pitted their skills, imagination, 
and perseverance against the challenges of 
resources locked in the earth.” 

On the somber side, the scientists, pure 
and applied, have invented the instruments 
of total annihilation. Science has, in fact, 
reached the advanced point where we may 
use it to lay civilization in ruins or to enter 
into an era of unprecedented plenty. 


MODERN SCIENTIFIC MIRACLES DEMAND NEW NA- 
TIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CONCEPTS 


The scientist is trained to be objective 
in his work, and to seek and accept the truth, 
however it may conflict with preconceived 
hypotheses. In his dedication to his spe- 
clalty, he perhaps holds himself more aloof 
than he should from the broader conse- 
quences and implications of his findings. I 
should like to see the physicist, the engi- 
neer, the metallurgist, the geologist, the as- 
tronomer, the biologist and the chemist 
also devote themselves, with their trained 
detachment, to discovering how we can over- 
come international and racial hatreds and 
move on to the life of peace and plenty for 
which all mankind yearns. While science 
has given us increasing power over our na- 
tural resources, we have made little progress 
in the arts of government and diplomacy, 
But the scientific miracles and technical ad- 
vances of our times necessitate new think- 
ing to arrive at new relationships between 
nations and within nations. The scientist 
should play a full part in the shaping of 
these fresh national and international con- 
cepts. 

You can readily see from the broad respon- 
sibility I am suggesting you assume that I do 
not subscribe to the limited view that a 
witty Frenchman took when he described 
the main items of equipment of a geologist, 
for instance, as industry and a pair of legs. 
Scientific and technical training does not 
preclude knowledge and appreciation of art, 
literature, music, philosophy, religion, and 
nature, any more than it closes the door to 
the practice of politics and diplomacy. The 
scientists bid fair to become the aristocrats 
of the future, in fact, if they so choose. 

In a world where most nations are plagued 
by pressure of population and scarcity of 
basic raw materials, Canada presents a happy 
paradox. Her area of 3,800,000 square miles, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Great Lakes to the North Pole, 
ranks her second only to Soviet Russia in 
continental size. Long a world leader in 
mining, she has barely scratched the sur- 
face of her limitless mineral resources. Her 
manufacturing industries are growing by 
leaps and bounds. Her electric power in- 
dustry, upon which mining and manufac- 
turing depend for their energy requirements, 
is capable of almost infinite expansion. The 
spirit of venture enterprise is increasingly 


capturing the imagination of her 15,500,000 
able and vigorous people. 


CANADA COMES INTO HER OWN 


As Canada comes into her own, opportuni- 
ties galore beckon to everyone willing to 
work. No longer is it necessary, as was 80 
commonly the case in my Canadian boyhood, 
for young men to go to the United States 
for gainful employment. No longer is it 
necessary, moreover, for Canadians who have 
made their mark in business and industry 
to go to England to accept a title in order 
to belong to the artistocracy. In some quar- 
ters, I realize, there is a smoldering aversion 
to any concept of Canadians as “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water." I have always 
considered these and kindred occupations as 
stepping stones to higher places, In fact, 
I am proud to profess that my first paying 
job was as water boy for a construction crew 
when the old Inter-Colonial Railroad first 
pushed into our part of Nova Scotia, while 
my second employment for money was in 
the lumber woods of my native province, 

A man's first moral obligation is to earn 
his living, and his second is to be intelligent. 
If, while he puts his back into his work, he 
keeps his mind alive and learns everything 
he can about the industry with which he is 
associated, he can almost certainly count on 
steady advancement to a well-paying posi- 
tion of importance and responsibility. The 
curse of today’s big corporations, and big 
government bureaus as well, is the intellec- 
tual indolence that lets most employes con- 
tent themselves with confining their per- 
ception to only what, immediately concerns 
their own small department. Lack of broad 
knowledge of the business is often defended 
on the ground that a man does not want to 
encroach on a fellow worker's department, 
but this is merely a lame excuse for mental 
laziness, 


CANADIAN NORTH OFFERS RICHEST REWARDS 


For men who love to work, and who take 
supreme satisfaction in meeting and over- 
coming formidable obstacles, the Canadian 
North offers the richest rewards, spiritual, 
and material. This is no playground for the 
easygoing and fun-loving folk who find 
their greatest happiness in the sultry pleas- 
ures of southern climes. But neither is it 
the barren and inaccessible wasteland, unfit 
for human habitation, that unimaginative 
and effete observers from a distance stamp it. 

I have been fascinated by the northern tip 
of Quebec known by the romantic name of 
Ungava, with its mighty rivers and great 
mineral resources, especially its large ton- 
nages of iron ore that roll right down to 
tidewater. Ungava means far away, and the 
Ungava country is tough as well as distant. 
The iron ore undertaking there will be a 
prodigious task. But I have been greatly 
encouraged by the forward-looking attitude 
of the government of Quebec, by the coop- 
eration of its department of mines and of 
the geologists, engineers, and metallurgists 
of its great Laval and McGill Universities, 
and by the cordiality of the press. 

STEEP ROCK SETS PACE FOR NORTHERN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Let me illustrate the unlimited possibili- 
ties of the north by recalling the history of 
our Steep Rock Iron Mines. Steep Rock, of 
course, is not north in the same sense as the 
Yukon, the Northwest Territories, Ungava, 
and Labrador, but, topographically and cli- 
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matically, it provides a close parallel. Fif- 
teen years ago Steep Rock was still a remote 
wilderness lake surrounded by moose pasture. 
Informed opinion in both Canada and the 
United States held it an engineering impos- 
sibility to uncover whatever iron ore lay 
buried deep beneath the bed of the lake. 
Jules Cross, the late Joe Errington, the late 
General Hogarth, Pop Fotheringham, and I 
took a different view, for which, I might add, 
we were branded as impractical visionaries. 
It is an old and forgotten legend, now that 
Steep Rock has become one of the world's 
major tron-ore producers, possessing high - 
grade reserves recognized as ranking among 
the most extensive and valuable that are 
known. The success story started when 
Jules Cross supervised a handful of Indians 
in staking the original claims. Then Pop 
Fotheringham, a youthful graduate engineer 
with 7 years’ experience in the Canadian 
gold-mining industry, took his young and 
pretty bride, also a university graduate, to 
live in a one-room log cabin on the shores 
of Steep Rock Lake, Snowshoes were their 
customary wintertime mode of transporta- 
tion, and hungry bears and wolves were more 
frequent visitors than human beings, A 
dedicated all-Canadian team of geologists, 
engineers, chemists, metallurgists, and 
miners was gradually gathered at Steep 
Rock and they, with their wives and chil- 
dren, have made of nearby Atikokan a bus- 
tling, modern residential and business com- 
munity. Such essentials as schools, water, 
sanitation, hospital, library, and recreation 
facilities have been evolved as joint projects 
of the community and the Steep Rock Co. 


RECREATION AS WELL AS WORK STRESSED AT 
STEEP ROCK 


Let me say a particular word about recrea- 
tion, which I believe is almost as important 
as work. For the manner in which people 
spend their spare time has an important 
bearing on the freshness and enthusiasm 
with which they tackle their work. Reading 
is a pastime that can be pursued with pleas- 
ure and profit year around regardless of the 
weather. Real winter weather, such as we 
enjoy at Steep Rock, brings ideal conditions 
for invigorating diversions like skating, curl- 
ing, hockey, and skiing. Fishing, hunting, 
baseball and swimming are among the 
popular sports of the warmer seasons. 

Community growth and improvement have 
been substantially fostered, I believe, by my 
insistence that the headquarters of the Steep 
Rock Co, be located at the mines. There 
were those who advanced persuasive argu- 
ments in favor of Toronto or Montreal, 
or, indeed, Cleveland, which is the iron ore 
capital of the world. The location of top 
Management at the scene of operations 
makes for greater efficiency and responsive- 
ness and, at the same time, gives assurance 
of intelligent and sympathetic participation 
by these men and their families in commu- 
nity affairs. The telephone and the airplane 
have largely nullified distance, so that it is 
possible to keep in close and constant touch 
with metropolitan centers, Steep Rock's 
policy of on-the-job management can be 
adopted advantageously to create splendid 
new towns In the Canadian North. 


AID TO STEEP ROCK HAS PAID OFF FOR FEDERAL 
AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


The Federal Government played a neces- 
sary part in the Steep Rock development by 
building à spur from the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways’ main line to the mines and 
erecting an ore dock at the head of Lake Su- 
perior, and the CNR realizes a lucrative re- 
turn from these facilities. The Ontario 
government made its first major contribu- 
tion to Steep Rock’s beginnings by bringing 
in electric power, on which the Ontario Hy- 
dro Electric Power Commission now makes 
a handsome profit. More recently the pro- 
vincial government has linked the once iso- 
lated area to the lakehead by highway; and 
automobiles now abound in Atikokan. 
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CANADA NEEDS OUTSIDE CAPITAL FOR DEVELOP- 
MENT AND EXPANSION 


One serious limitation on Canada’s mate- 
rial progress lies in the finding of the tre- 
mendous capital funds required to finance 
new and expanding mining and manufactur- 
ing projects, as well as provide the electric 
power and transportation facilities to serve 
these new ventures. Money is simply not 
available in adequate amounts from pri- 
vate and public sources in Canada to meet 
the gargantuan demands of the many mines 
to open, factories to erect, oll wells to drill, 
roads to build, railroads to extend, alrports 
to construct, harbors to improve, rivers to 
make navigable, telephone lines to string, 
and water power to harness. Certainly Ca- 
nadian investors should be encouraged to 
put their funds in Canadian enterprises, 
and Canadian wage earners should be edu- 
cated to the advantages of stock ownership 
in the companies in whose success they play 
a vital role. The Federal and Provincial 
Governments must also meet their full share 
of the cost of economic expansion. But 
outside capital will still be urgently needed 
to get the job done. 

In the case of Steep Rock, the responsi- 
bility for financing not only the first mine 
but also most of the subsequent expansion 
has largely devolved upon American capital. 
A strict condition of the Canadian Govern- 
ment's initial cooperation with the Steep 
Rock project, in fact, prohibited the rais- 
ing of any funds by the sale of securities 
to Canadian investors. Later, when this re- 
striction no longer obtained, Canadian in- 
vestors for some time displayed considerable 
reluctance to support the lusty Steep Rock 
infant. 


COMPETITION FOR NEW CAPITAL IS KEEN IN 
UNITED STATES 


Money from across the border may not be 
80 easy to come by in the years immediately 
ahead, unless it continues to receive a cor- 
dial welcome from Canada. American in- 
dustry has its own ambitious plans for ex- 
pansion, at a cost running well into the 
billions within the next 5 years. Take rail- 
roads, electric power, and steel, three of the 
industries with which I am associated. The 
class I railroads of the United States are 
contemplating capital expenditures and ma- 
terial purchases totaling nearly $13 billion in 
the years 1956 through 1960. My own Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway alone anticipate an 
outlay of $561 million during this 5-year 
period. The United States electric power in- 
dustry estimates its capital requirements 
for the next 5 years at more than $22,500,- 
000,000. The American steel industry must 
raise $3,500,000,000 in the same years to 
provide added annual capacity of 18,500,000 
tons. Where will all the money come from 
for these and the many other growing in- 
dustries of the United States, and for their 
Canadian counterparts? Obviously, in this 
tremendous competition for capital, Canada 
will find it in her own interest to maintain 
a friendly attitude toward would-be Ameri- 
can investors, 


FOREIGN CAPITAL AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN 
UNITED STATES ECONOMIC GROWTH 


When the United States was in its earlier 
days of economic growth, foreign capital was 
essential, and flowed in generous amounts 
from Great Britain, Holland, France, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. Then London was 
the financial capital of the world. The 

of a new or large enterprise, whether 
located in North or South America, Africa 
or Asia, automatically looked to London for 
money. Two world wars have practically im- 
poverished England, weakened her capitalis- 
tic system and shifted the banking leader- 
Ship of the world to America. Fortunate it 
was for the free nations that the new world 
had attained sufficient financial strength to 
be able to carry on where the old world was 
forced to leave off. Now that America has 
assumed the mantle, there is this significant 
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difference that deserves to be weighed with 
care: However much American money pours 
into Canadian enterprises, the United States 
has neither the desire nor the power to re- 
duce Canada to the status of a small and de- 
pendent crown colony that she unhappily oc- 
cupied at the turn of the century. 


CANADIAN-UNITED STATES RELATIONS CHARAC- 
TERIZED BY COMMERCE, NOT CONQUEST 

Canada and the United States have for 
more than a hundred years enjoyed the 
unique distinction, among neighbor nations 
of the world, of peacefully sharing an unforti- 
fied boundary of almost 4,000 miles. What 
they need from each other in raw materials 
or finished products, they obtain by com- 
merce, not conquest. The two countries are 
the chief custodians of democracy and capi- 
talism. In the postwar world, they stand out 
as the young and rapidly growing economic 
and political giants of the free world. 

On the other side of the curtain, Soviet 
Russia has also emerged as a modern eco- 
nomic and political colossus determined to 
drive forward as rapidly as her 216 million 
people can be inspired and persuaded to de- 
velop and utilize the immense and varied 
resources of her 8,500,000 square miles 
stretching across two continents from the 
North Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland, 
and from the Arctic to the Black Sea. 
Though the quickest and biggest economic 
effort in human history, under the com- 
munistic system of complete state ownership, 
Russia has reached the status of a major in- 
dustrial power in a remarkably short time. 
Now she is relentlessly continuing to raise 
her production sights with the obvious inten- 
tion of outstripping the rest of the world. 

By 1960, Russia alms to increase her 1955 
coal output of 390 million tons by better 
than 50 percent to 593 million tons, her 1955 
steel output of 45 million tons by better than 
50 percent to 68 million tons and her 1955 
electricity output of 170 billion killowatt- 
hours almost 90 percent to 320 billion kilo- 
watt-hours. To grasp the full significance 
of these figures, compare them with 1955, 
American production of 470 million tons of 
coal, 117 million tons of steel and 546 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. The Russians 
are also engaged in a concerted effort to edu- 
cate and train industrial and technical ex- 
perts. By 1960, the goal is 1 million gradu- 
ates from universities and secondary tech- 
nical schools. Russia now has 890,000 en- 
gineers and scientists compared with 760,000 
in the United States, While the United 
States graduated 53,500 of them in 1954, 
Russia graduated 104,000. 


RUSSIA’S MAMMOTH INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 
MUST BE VIEWED DISPASSIONATELY 


My purpose in citing these statistics is not 
to arouse hostility toward Russia, because I 
fervently believe that the most dangerous 
of sentiments is international hatred. War 
has never provided a satisfactory solution for 
international problems. The almost 40 years 
that have passed since World War I have 
given us sufficient perspective to appreciate 
the utter folly and futility of armed conflict 
among nations. The United States, believe 
it or not, entered into World War I on the 
side of France and Great Britain with high 
idealism. In the words of Woodrow Wilson, 
America felt that this was “a war to end 
wars” and fought “to make the world safe 
for democracy.” The Allies were completely 
victorious in 1918. Yet, within a short time, 
there arose three of the most conspicuous 
dictatorships the world has ever known— 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin, and within 21 
years, the world was plunged into another 
war more destructive and devastating than 
any catastrophe that had previously oc- 
curred in history. Again the Allies were vic- 
torious, and again the world is experiencing 
uneasy semi-peace, punctuated constantly 
py Poors “hot” wars here and big “cold” wars 

e. 

The nations of the world, and the peoples 

within them, have always differed widely in 
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their economic, political and religious be- 
liefs. We know from bitter experience that 
the irrationality of war cannot settle these 
differences. We must further recognize that, 
in this atomic age, warfare will more likely 
than not lead to the annihilation of both ag- 
gressor and defender. Mankind’s survival 
rests upon the frank exchange of ideas and 
the sincere respect for one another's con- 
vietions. 


CANADA BEST QUALIFIED NATION TO PROMOTE 
WORLD PEACE 


Canada is probably in a better position 
than any other nation to exercise a profound 
influence for constructive world peace. She 
is admired and well liked throughout the 
world. With the United States, she has 
given a century-long demonstration that two 
Nations can live side by side in amity. 
Within her own borders, she has long peace- 
fully embraced two major races, represent- 
ing two languages and two religions—both, 
of course, accidents of birth. This Canadian 
example of living in admiration and respect 
at home and abroad holds tremendous hope 
for the whole family of mankind, whose 
choice has narrowed down to coexistence or 
extinction. 


Wait a Minute, Ave 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to call to the attention of the 
House an editorial which appeared in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on Sun- 
day, April 22, 1956, entitled “Wait a 
Minute, Ave” as follows: 

Warr A MINUTE, AVE 

Gov. Averell (Honest Ave) Harriman gave 
& New York audience the lowdown the other 
day on what is wrong with the White 
House’s foreign policy. One of its short- 
Comings, he explained, was the way that 
President Eisenhower went to Geneva to 
talk over the issues of war and peace with 
the leaders of the Soviet Union. 

Thinking it over, here's how this strikes 
the New York governor now: 

“Nothing could have served the purposes 
of Khrushchey more than that. Neu- 
tralist and pro-Communist elements were 
strengthened throughout the world. Free 
Nations relaxed their efforts to build 
Strength against communism. The Soviets 
Scored a psychological break through that 
they have been exploiting ever since with 
economic and political penetration of the 
Middle East, south Asia, and the Far East.” 

His analysis must have been kind of a 
Surprise to his audience. At least to those 
Whose memory span is long enough to re- 
Call the events that led up to the Geneva 
Conference last summer. 

When the Kremlin began throwing out 
hints that it was eager to mect the Western 
leaders and “ease East-West tensions,” the 
administration was castigated by Demo- 
Cratic spokesmen in Congress. They were 
Critical because the White House wasn't 
leaping at the chance. 

Some rather acid remarks were aired 
about the “rightwing” GOP’ warmongers who 
Would rather plunge the Nation into war 
with the Russians than talk with them 
peacefully over the conference table. 

In this Democratic version of then current 
events. Secretary of State Dulles was drag- 
Sing his heels when he should be encourag- 
ing the plan to parley with Khrushchev and 
company. 
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In fact, it was the elder statesman of the 
Democratic Party in the Senate, Senator 
WALTER GEORGE, of Georgia, who made head- 
lines by urging strongly that the adminis- 
tration meet with the Soviet leaders—to 
see if the threat of war couldn't be eased 
by talking things over. Shortly after, the 
White House agreed to do just that. 

Whether the Geneva parley turned out 
well or not, let’s don't brainwash the public, 
and rewrite history, to rearrange the facts 
to suit the political purposes of an election 
year. 


The Air Pollution Control Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to announce to the Congress 
that the annual meeting of the Air Pol-, 
lution Control Association will be held 
in Buffalo, May 20-24. Buffalo looks 
forward with eager anticipation to being 
host to over 700 scientists, engineers, 
and other representatives of industry 
and of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments who will participate in the 
important meetings scheduled during. 
the convention. Buffalo also invites the 
visitors to bring their wives and other 
members of their families, for there is 
no finer vacation spot in all the land— 
particularly in the spring of the year. 

Members of the Air Pollution Control 
Association are largely responsible for 
the monumental progress that has been 
made in cleaning up the air in and 
around industrial communities. They 
have worked with industry, with govern- 
ment, and with individual citizens in 
an effort to obtain the closest coopera- 
tion in dealing with the air pollution 
problem. While there is still a long way 
to go, particularly because of the con- 
stantly increasing industrial activity in 
our country, the efforts of this associa- 
tion are reflected in improved conditions 
in scores of American communities. 

Members of the APCA have helped to 
develop new and improved methods of 
checking air pollution. They have 
worked closely with public-spirited busi- 
ness leaders who were willing to invest 
millions upon millions of dollars in new 
equipment in the job of combatting the 
air pollution nuisance. The APCA has 


taught the public that, regardless of ` 


what type of fuel is used, unnecessary 
pollution can be eliminated when proper 
combustion methods are employed in 
the right kind of equipment. Among 
the many accomplishments of the air 
purification engineers is their successful 
attack on fly ash. Modern design and 
combustion methods provide for cap- 
turing these minute particles before 
they get out of the stacks. Further- 
more, the fly ash itself is now being 
put to good use, particularly as a rein- 
forcing agent in cement. In all, the 
APCA has made remarkable progress 
through the years and is determined 
to continue its outstanding work toward 
eliminating so far as possible the man- 
made pollutants in our atmosphere, 
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The Buffalo convention will attract 
representatives of industry and govern- 
ment from every section of our Nation 
and from Canada, for air pollution is not 
confined to any single area. The con- 
vention will feature papers by outstand- 
ing engineers and scientists, displays 
by manufacturers of air pollution con- 
trol equipment, and plant tours in Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Lackawanna, and 
Tonawanda. As a lake front city with 
a population of 600,000 persons, Buf- 
falo itself will offer an interesting study 
for the APCA visitors. We are an im- 
portant railroad center and a lumber 
market, and we produce flour and grain 
mill products, plastics, steel, and chemi- 
cals. We also have manufacturers of 
busses, electric equipment, and rubber 
products. Buffalo has foundries, ma- 
chine shops, meat-packing houses, re- 
fineries, and a variety of other manu- 
facturers. 

A local committee, whose honorary 
chairmen are the mayors of Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, has been set up to pro- 
vide the necessary arrangements for the 
1956 APCA convention. Buffalo is proud 
to be the site of this event, and I am 
certain that the association will be happy 
that it has chosen this city for this 
convention. 


Reaction to the Farm Bill Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, now 
that President Eisenhower has vetoed | 
the farm bill passed by this body over my 
opposition and over the opposition of a 
great many other Members from the 
midwestern Corn Belt, it might be well 
to assess public reaction to the farm bill 
controversy. Personally, I believe reac- 
tion to the President's courageous action 
was very good, for the American people 
admire an honest man and the President 
certainly proved that he fits that descrip- 
tion when he vetoed what he and many 
of us knew to be a bad farm bill. 

I have clipped 4 editorial viewpoints 
on the veto from 4 of the leading news- 
papers in the district I represent—the 
Sixth Indiana District. Only one of these 
newspapers, the Terre Haute Star, rep- 
resents a major metropolitan area. 
Plainfield, Noblesville, and Clinton are 
not large cities but they are trading cen- 
ters for the rich agricultural counties of 
central Indiana. The editors of these 
papers, Mrs. Ellen Curtis of Plainfield, 
Jim Neal of Noblesville, and George 
Carey of Clinton, know farming and they 
know their farmers. These are their 
views: 

[From the Plainfield (Ind.) Messenger of 
April 19, 1956] 
THE Presipent’s VETO 
(By Mrs. Ellen C. Curtis, editor) 

Whether or not you argee with the decl- 
sion made by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to veto the farm bill (H. R. 12, desig- 
nated as the Agricultural Act of 1956), every- 
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one will have to admit that he did not hesi- 
tate to do what he honestly believed was 
best for the country; that he did not hesitate 
because it was an election year; that in no 
sense of the word, did he make a political 
football out of the bill, and that his words 
of explanation rang with sincerity and 
honesty. 

We can remember no President who has 
been more honest with the people of the 
country or who has always placed the wel- 
fare of the entire country above personal 
gains and above the welfare of minority 
groups. He explained carefully the parts of 
the bill which he felt would prove detri- 
mental to both the farmer and the country 
and he expressed his keen disappointment 
in the failure of Congress to pass the soll- 
bank legislation without the additions and 
subtractions which made it impractical. 

The President told Congress in his veto 
message and the people in his radio and tele- 
vision explanation later that his decision 
had been reached only after “thorough con- 
sideration and searching my mind and con- 
Science.” He made some bold and decisive 
statements but even his critics can never 
say that he did not make himself clear as to 
the reason for the veto. 

The commonsense and somewhat old- 
fashioned law of supply and demand, a plan 
as old as time, can, still be applied in the 
realm of economy with more degree of suc- 
cess than any other yet found. The big 
problem facing the agricultural world today 
is research and the Agriculture Department 
has allotted approximately $100 million for 
the purpose of finding new uses for the farm- 
er’s products so that industry will absorb 
any surpluses which result after the food 
and feed demand has been supplied. 

If all governemntal appointess, elected of- 
ficers, and men and women in authority 
would follow the example of President Eisen- 
hower before making decisions, the coun- 
try would be better served and in the long 
run much, much better satisfied. 

The President has set an example in all 
his decisions that might well be emulated in 
every branch of Government and by every 
person, who in any way, is indebted to the 
people of the United States for his high posi- 
tion of trust. 


[From the Noblesville (Ind.) Daily Ledger of 
April 18, 1956] 


Tue County LINE 
(By Jim Neal) 
IN THE BEST INTEREST 


In November of 1952, when the American 
people elected Dwight D. Eisenhower Presi- 
dent of the United States by the greatest 
vote in history, they felt that they had finally 
found a man who could rise above partisan 
politics and serve as the leader of all the 
people, not merely the Party he represented, 

Yesterday he proved, as he has time after 
time in the intervening months, that he 
could not govern by “political expediency.” 
This Nation has been governed that way so 
long that most Americans have come to ac- 
cept it as a replacement for truly democratic 
processes. 

Signing the farm bill, a poor compromise 
of a serious problem, would have been “po- 
litically expedient.” But the bill was not 
the answer. The President knew this and, 
despite the inability of the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress and many Republican 
leaders to see beyond political advantage, 
he vetoed the bill. 

He vetoed the bill because it resumes the 
very same system which created the problem 
in the first place. Although the bill estab- 
lished the President's requested soil bank, 
it defeated its purpose by reestablishing 
high, rigid price supports on basic crops. 

It’s a simple economical enigma. You at- 
tempt/to reduce production by taking land 
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out of cultivation and at the same time en- 
courage the farmér to produce more by 
guaranteeing him a subsidy for his produc- 
tion. You pay him for “banking” his land, 
but is there any farmer who would not in- 
tensify his cultivation through fertilization 
and produce as much, if not more, on the 
land he has left—if he is subsidized? 

The farmer may pocket a few more dollars 
temporarily, but has anything been solved? 
The taxpayers have spent millions of dol- 
lars, but the situation is just as critical as 
it ever was. 

No one seems to agree, including the farm- 
ers themselves, on exactly what should be 
done. But the President has presented a sub- 
stitute program offering up to a billion dol- 
lars to be used this crop year. This pro- 
gram offers not only emergency relief for 
the distressed farmer, it also offers a solu- 
tion to the problem. In challenging Con- 
gress either to override his veto or to pass 
a better bill, the President has made it clear 
that he will not stoop to partisan politics 
even at the expense of losing farm votes. 

There is every reason to believe that new 
uses for agricultural crops and an expand- 
ing population will eventually solve this 
problem of supply and demand—a basic 
principle in the free enterprise system. But 
it is essential that the Government preserve 
the family farm in the interim. The Eisen- 
hower administration is dedicated to that 
end. 

Unfortunately, others are dedicated to gain 
political victory and party control. This 
would seem to be the sole criteria on which 
partisan politics functions in an election 
year. 

[From the Daily Clintonian, Clinton, Ind., 
of April 17, 1956] 


(By George L. Carey, editor and publisher) 


If the American people needed any fur- 
ther proof that President Elsenhower places 
his duty to his country above his own per- 
sonal welfare or that of his party, they have 
it now. Probably never before in the his- 
tory of the Nation has a President been 
forced into such a clear choice as was Ike 
when he decided to veto the hybrid mess 
that was presented to him under the guise of 
a farm bill. 

It would have been the easiest thing on 
earth for the President to give Congress a 
verbal dressing down for passing such a bill 
* * + and then to have signed it; It would 
have been the politically correct thing to 
submit to the pressure of cheap politics and 
legislative cowardice and to have signed the 
bill. Almost any other man in political of- 
fice in the United States would have done 
so * * but not Ike, 

The bill was had and he knew it. It would 
undo some of the advances toward sanity 
in agricultural relief already made, his econ- 
omic advisers told him * * but to sign it 
would be good politics. 

Many of us wondered what the President 
would do. Would he have the nerve to do 
what he knew to be right, even in the face 
of the certainty that his action would be 
widely misunderstood and would be used as 
ammunition by the opposition, which had 
almost nothing worth anything to throw at 
him in the coming campaign? 

Could any of us have withstood similar 
pressure? We can answer that for ourselves, 
but the President wrote his own answer in 
bold strokes and without any apology. 

He expressed only his intense disappoint- 
ment and regret that a good farm bill could 
not have been passed. 

“Our farm families are suffering reduced 
incomes. They had a right to expect legis- 
lation to help solve their problems,” he told 
the Nation “This bill does not meet their 
needs,” y 

That was the only consideration that was 
worth anything to Ike. It was not whether 
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signing or not signing would add to his po- 
litical popularity and help him be reelected 
next fall. It was a bad bill, “contradictory 
and self-defeating. It would lead to such 
serious consequences in additional sur- 
pluses and production controls as to fur- 
ther threaten the income and welfare of our 
farm people.” 

So the bill in Ike's opinion had to be 
vetoed for the best interests of the Nation. 
He did just that. 

Cheap politicians now have the campaign 
material they have wanted so long. They 
have something * * * however thin and 
distorted it may be * * that they can 
throw at Eisenhower. They had hoped to 
use his health as a campaign issue * * * 
but his health was never better. They had 
hoped to find some taint of dishonesty 
among his associates, but anything they 
could dig up was so slight in the light of 
what appeared almost every day under the 
Truman administration, as to be worthless. 

But they have their issue now, for Ike has 
vetoed the farm bill. They maneuvered and 
worked to get him into the spot where he 
was, hoping he would have the old-fashioned 
guts to do just what he did. Now they can 
make the best of it and it might work * * è 
except for two little things. 

In the first place the American farmer isn’t 
as dumb and as greedy as some politicians 
think he is. He wants to find his way back 
to economic soundness and he knows that 
he will never find it as long as artificial sub- 
sidies create additional surpluses to plague 
him. The modern American farmer is a 
businessman with a surprising knowledge 
of what is good business. By and large the 
American farmers have recognized the eco- 
nomic soundness of what Ike and his admin- 
istration have been trying to do for them. 

The second thing the boys who sacrificed 
the farmers’ welfare in order to force the 
President to veto a bad bill forgot is that 
Americans admire sincerity * * and they 
know it when they see it. 

Every American farmer, no matter how 
much he wants or deserves a better break 
economically than he has been getting of re- 
cent years, knew that Ike was 100 percent 
sincere when he sald he had vetoed that farm 
bill “only after thorough consideration and 
searching my mind and my conscience.” It 
takes a wise man, a conscientious man and a 
strong man to do what Ike has chosen to 
do. It takes the kind of a man the American 
farmer can look to for a permanent solution 
to the farm problem. 

We all know that Ike wasright. We know 
that it was foolish to attempt to set up a 
soil-bank plan to remove land from produc- 
tion and attempt to cut down surplus while, 
on the other hand, we shot parity payments 
up so high as to furnish an incentive for 
more Overproduction and spell defeat for 
the soil-bank plan. We all know that there 
can be no solution of the farm problem as 
long as surpluses are encouraged and stored 
to hang as a threat over the market, 

In the not-too-distant future the farm 
problem will solve itself when population 
has grown to such an extent that food con- 
sumption will balance production in this 
country. That time is not more than a 
decade away. In the meantime, the only 
solution is either to cut down on production 
or to find new uses and markets for the 
farmers’ products. The so-called farm re- 
lief bill that President Eisenhower had the 
personal bravery to veto would have done 
neither. It would only have gone back to- 
ward ways and means that have been tried 
and found wanting. 

It was a political measure * è a hybrid 
monstrosity, for which many Members of 
Congress would not haye voted had they not 
been pretty sure Ike would have the in- 
testinal fortitude to veto it. They'll never 
override his veto. You can be sure of that. 


1956 
[Prom the Terre Haute (Ind.) Star of April 17 
1956] 


Tue Farm BILL Vero 
(By Mr. James Benham, editor) 

The nation—and that includes the farm- 
ers—can be thankful that President Eisen- 
hower possessed the intelligence and courage 
to veto the so-called farm bill concocted by 
Congress in an election-year spell of jitters. 

The bill was not a farm bill in the first 
Place. It was a concoction of compromises 
stirred up by scared Congressmen who were 
afraid not to throw some kind of political 
sop to the farmers on the eve of an election. 
It made no difference that at least a very 
large percentage of farmers wanted nothing 
of the kind offered. 

The farmers who have given any study to 
the problem have long since realized that 
the answer to whatever problems they have 
lies not in the Government paying a sub- 
sidy for the accumulation of more surpluses 
with every increase in surpluses standing 
as an increase in the threat against gearing 
farm income to the trend of the remainder of 
the national economy. 

Many Republicans were shedding tears in 
their beer last night over the imagined reper- 
cussions of the Presidential veto. As this is 
written, we have not heard the President's 
own comment on the veto but certainly he 
has many avenues of defense for his action. 
His action was not a gesture of throwing the 
farmer to the economic wolves, nor was if a 
demonstration of narrow egotism—my way 
or none. 

‘The truth is that the President still has a 
chance to get his personal nine-point pro- 
: gram adopted. There was only one point of 

his incorporated in the bill which 
he vetoed—the soil bank. Competent legal 
opinion holds that this plan may be started 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under exist- 
ing authority. 

Congressional Quarterly to which the Star 
subscribes and which keeps a very accurate 
and close watch on all matters relating to 
Congress, gives us the following review of 
the status of the eight other points in the 
President's program as of last weekend. 

Stepped-up surplus disposal: No action. 

Strengthened commodity programs, 9 sep- 
arate provisions: Two enacted (school-milk 
program, extension, easing acreage restric- 
tions for durum wheatgrowers); 1 passed 
by both Chambers and in conference (Sugar 
Act extension); 2 in the farm bill passed 
by the Senate, but deleted in conference 
(exemption from wheat-marketing quotas 
where entire production is used on the farm, 
and a requirement that parity prices for 
cotton be computed on the average quality 
ot the crop); 1 deleted by a Senate amend- 
ment (expansion of the noncommercial 
wheat. area); 3 unacted upon (quantity 
allotments to replace acreage allotments for 
cotton, authority to sell low-grade Govern- 
ment wheat for feed, elimination of a mini- 
mum national acreage allotment for pea- 
nuts). 

Dollar limit on price-support loans to in- 
dividual farmers: Approved by the Senate, 
but deleted by the conference committee. 

Rural-development program for low- 
income farmers: No action. 

Great Plains program: No action. 

Increased funds for research: No action. 

Reorganization of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration: No action. 

Exemption of farmers from the Federal 
tax on gasoline used on the farm; signed 
into law. 

Spearheading the argument that Benson 
could set up a soil bank right now without 
further congressional approval is Senator 
ARTHUR V. WaTKINs, Republican, of Utah. 
He filed a statement January 24 with the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
prepared by the American Law Division of 
the Library of Congress Legislative Reference 
Service. 
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Warxins said the two competent legal 
opinions he got from the Service convinced 
him Benson could go ahead with a soil bank 
under authority granted in the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act of 
1936 and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act of 1948. 

So a veto, along with a promise to salvage 
what little he likes in the farm bill by 
pressing for separate legislation may well 
boost President Eisenhower's chances with 
farmers instead of making political hay for 
the Democrats. 

And, of course, the veto does not just 
leave a void. It allows continuance of the 
flexible farm-price supports enacted in 1954. 


Our Home and God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which I was requested to write earlier 
this year for the National Sunday School 
Association for National Family Week. 

The editorial has been printed in a 
number of church and Sunday school 
publications. 


There are three institutions that are 
basic in the fundamental growth and 
strength of our great Nation, namely, the 
home, the church, and the school. It is 
essential that we protect and preserve 
the family life in order that we may have 
strong churches that will care for the 
spiritual needs of our people and good 
schools that will continue to provide for 
us an intelligent citizenry. 

The family life is also most important 
in the upbringing of our youth, who will 
be not only the future citizens of this 
Nation but in the immediate future will 
take over the preservation and protection 
of this great Nation of ours. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Blessed are they who build families 
For they are the builders of the world.” 
—Leland Foster Wood. 


The home is the basic unit of our society 
and someone has truly said, “as goes the 
home, so goes the Nation.” 

Far too often parents have left the re- 
sponsibllity of the early training of their 
children to the church, the public school, 
and the community. $ 

While the above-mentioned institutions 
and agencies are important in the life of our 
children, the childhood training in a home 
determines largely the aduit life of the 
individual. 

The fundamental responsibility of every 
father and mother is the nurture of the 
religious life in the home. Fortunate in- 
deed is the child that is nurtured in a home 
where the family altar is preserved in the 
worship of their Heavenly Father. As these 
children grow and reach adolescent age, they 
will have a knowledge of their Creator and 
an abiding faith in their Lord and Saviour. 
These will serve as an anchor and be of in- 
estimable value when trials and temptations 
beset them—as they most certainly will. 
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Some years ago a very prominent man told 
me how important he felt the early home 
training and Sunday school had been in 
helping his own son through the age period 
of 14 to 18 years. This man stated if our 
young people have the background to get 
through this period, we can feel that their 
future is secure. This has been my personal 
observation. 

Not only that, I am deeply indebted to my 
parents, who have gone to their heavenly re- 
ward, for the early training in a Christian 
home—for the hours my mother spent in 
giving me instruction in the Scriptures— 
for their parental prayers and for a home 
where the atmosphere was conducive to the 
development of Christian character. 

While it is true that there have been many 
changes in our home life within the last 50 
years, the fact remains that the stability of 
our economic, social, and religious life still 
depends on the family affections and a de- 
votion to spiritual ideals. 

If we are to continue to enjoy the heritage 
left us by those who have given us this great 
Nation, we must again restore the family 
altars in the home and give our children and 
their children the same sound, fundamental 
Christian training for which we are indebted 
to those who have gone before. We break 
faith with them and with God if we do less, 


Youth Looks at the Constitution of the 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an oration, one of the finest I 
have ever heard, delivered by Edmund C. 
Toomey in the American Legion oratori- 
cal contest of 1956. 

At a luncheon given by Mayor John B. 
Hynes, of Boston, on March 17, 1956, at 
which luncheon I was the guest of honor, 
this young man delivered the oration, 
It electrified the several hundred per- 
sons who were present. It is very evi- 
dent that, as long as we have young men 
like Edmund Toomey, the State is secure 
and the preservation of our Nation is 
assured, 

This young man, Edmund C. Toomey, 
is 16 years of age; he is an honor student 
in the senior class of the Gate of Heaven 
High School, in Boston. This school, 
under its pastor, Rev. John T. Powers, is 
staffed by the Sisters of St. Joseph. Last 
year, as a junior, Edmund was judged 
the winner in the intermediate division 
of the Archdiocesan Catholic Youth 
oratorical contest, the first one he ever 
entered. This year, he was selected as 
the city and State winner in that na- 
tional Voice of Democracy contest. 
Sponsored by the Michael Perkins 
Post, South Boston, Mass., Edmund has 
gladly entered the National American 
Legion oratorical contest to tell as many 

7 as possible how he, a youth of this won- 
derful country of ours, felt about the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Edmund C. Toomey, son of Mr. and 

Mrs. Joseph F. Toomey, 41 M Street, 
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South Boston, Mass., is an American 
youth we can well be proud of. 
The oration delivered by this fine 
young man is as follows: 
YOUTH Looks AT THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


“The torch you threw to us we caught, 
Ten million hands will hold it high.” 


These memorable words of R. W. Lillard in 
his answer to the challenge of Flanders Field 
have a very deep meaning for Americans, 
For indeed, we have as our heritage some- 
thing which not only should be held high 
but must be held high. And yet, when we 
consider it, we sometimes disagree on just 
who are the we“ who must hold aloft the 
light of our treasure. 

As a youth of America, as a son of liberty, 
and as a lover of freedom, I claim the right 
of recognition in that number, I claim the 
privilege of shouting to the world, Ves; it is 
mine and it can be yours—it is—the Consti- 
tution of America.“ Oh, yes; today as never 

, before in all history the United States Con- 
stitution stands steadfast as a brilliant 
beacon of hope to the downtrodden masses 
of the world. It is a blessing from God for 
which we are both humbly grateful and justly 
proud. It is perhaps our most precious pos- 
session and yet it is not ours. Rather, the 

Constitution is something we must share 

more and more of and, at the same time, 

increase its benefits one hundredfold. 

Ah, yes; it is a strange thing—this Con- 
stitution. But then it was founded by 

Strange men. Men who left prosperous jobs, 
good homes, and came to a land inhabited 
by savages. You ask, what could they ex- 
pect to find here which they did not already 
possess? They hoped to find God—and they 
found God—and in return for their faith 
and love, He gave them through their lead- 
ers, this magnificent thing of which we 
speak. 

But just what is this Constitution and 
what specific connection has it with Amer- 
ica’s youth? 

As you consider the Bible to religion, you 
may consider the Constitution to material 
living. It is the cornerstone of democracy, 
the essence of liberty. The Constitution 18 
our citizenship. It guarantees to us the 
full exercise of our divinely granted personal 
rights. This magnificent document is both 
tangible and abstract. It is tangible in that 
it is a written document insuring for us the 
right to petition and assembly, free speech, 
free press, and worship. It is abstract in 
that it is the invisible characteristic which 
separates America and its individualism from 
certain other types of government and their 
Slavery. It is the smile on an American's 
face, the twinkle in his eye, the laugh in 
his heart. 

And as youths of America—yes, as 
youths—indeed, there are numerous things 
brought about by the Constitution, for 
which we, as young Americans are to be 
infinitely thankful—little things and big 
things, insignificant and essential—our very 
lives—for not one of us can deny that the 
Constitution guards us from undue war and 
unjust oppression, the right to go to the 
corner drugstore for a coke, or to the empty 
lot to play baseball, or to go to school. Ah, 
to go to school. What other country in the 
world offers such educational facilities to 
her youth? What other country offers such 
reward for studious endeavor? To worship 
in whatever manner of our choice, to show 
allegiance to our parents and our friends, 
instead of being the absolute servant of the 
state. These things seem common, every- 
day things to us. But stop a while, lift 
your eyes to our brothers across the seas. 
Do these things belong to each and every 
one of them? Is their life a book of happi- 
ness or is it an endless story of misery? 
Only by doing this, by comparing ourselves 
with those less fortunate, can we appreciate 
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what our life under the American Flag is 
and will be. Only by doing this, can we 
realize how much in need of prayer are our 
poor brothers bonded in lifelong servitude. 

Yes, all of these things from beginning to 
end are our precious heritage from our be- 
loved Constitution. 

To us—the youth of America—falls the 
joyful task, burdened with the sweet tolls 
of love, of living and understanding the 
Constitution in our young lives now, so that 
should it ever become necessary to defend 
it with our lives, they, being a very part of 
it, will leap at the chance to drench the 
world with the blood of freedom. Optimism, 
the special attribute of youth makes us well 
fit for this job, for, with light hearts and 
high ideals we set out on the road of life 
armed with the Constitution, the banner of 
justice and smiled upon by the source of all 
justice, 

It is indeed a heavy burden placed on our 
young shoulders. For, as children of today 
and leaders of tomorrow, there rests with us 
the fate of the world. Yes; we youth need 
encouragement and we need courage, but 
above all, youth must fight. You may have 
heard the saying, “With every privilege comes 
& responsibility.” And so it is with youth 
and the Constitution; we enjoy its advan- 
tages and it is our responsibility to preserve 
these advantages. It is for this that we must 
fight. 

Unfortunately, there are powers in the 
world today which would destroy our beloved 
Constitution, They are ever envious of the 
fact that for over 150 years this mere piece 
of paper, as it were, has governed a people 
justly, and paved the road for the universal 
acceptance of the dignity of man. 

And we who are not yet accounted men, 
who can offer neither expert skills nor bril- 
liantly trained minds for the furtherance of 
the Constitution, have, what I consider, a far 
more precious gift to offer—the eagerness and 
enthusiasm of youth qualify us as front rank 
soldiers. It may well be said that the motto 
of youth could be, “Ours is not to reason 
why.” Our complete trust in and undying 
love for the Constitution make us ideal de- 
fenders of it. Armed with unselfishness, 
our one desire is to spread the doctrine of 
democracy, as written in the Constitution, 
throughout the whole world. Oh, not as a 
conqueror who brings new ways and new cus- 
toms but as a loving brother who shows by 
his good example the joy of virtue and the 
bliss of goodness. 

This, yes, this, is the work of youth in 
behalf of the Constitution. This is what 
millions of voices cry out day by day, Come, 
and see it. Come, and partake of it. Come, 
and learn to love it. It is freedom. It is 
America and its Constitution.” 

Oh, yes; may it ever rule. May it ever 
reign. The very essence of patriotism, 

God save the Constitution of the United 
States of America, 


In Memoriam of Carl J. Trauerman, 
Secretary-Manager, Mining Association 
of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
mining industry of the West, as well as 
that of Montana, will miss the guiding 
hand of Carl J. Trauerman, secretary- 
manager of the Mining Association of 
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Montana, who passed away in Butte De- 
cember 17, 1955. Known to thousands 
of mining men throughout the country, 
Mr. Trauerman always was in there 
pitching whenever work was to be done 
and policies to be formulated at meet- 
ings and conferences for the benefit of 
the domestic mining industry. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
memorial to this outstanding citizen of 
Montana. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

In Memoriam, Cart JOSEPH J'RAUERMAN, 

1885-1955 

Carl J. Trauerman, for many years the 
secretary-manager and guiding spirit of the 
Mining Association of Montana, died at his 
home in Butte on Saturday, December 17, 
1955, following a heart attack a week earlier. 
The mining industry, the State of Montana, 
and the Association in particular, have lost 
an able engineer, a highy respected citizen, 
and a devoted worker and leader. 

Mr. Trauerman was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on October 5, 1885, the son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Bernard S. Trauerman. He was educated at 
the Pittsburgh Central High School and at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where he studied mining and metallurgy. 
After 2 years of engineering experience in 
Pittsburgh, he was drawn to western mining 
and came to Butte in 1906 as an assayer for 
F. Augustus Heinze. In the next few years 
he gathered valuable experience by working 
in mining and metallurgical ventures 
throughout the West, including periods in 
Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico. In 
these years he was always close to the prob- 
lems of the mine developer and operator, 
covering practically every phase of mining 
from the sampling of a prospect through 
mine development and management to the 
design and operation of mills and smelters. 
In this period he made a number of contri- 
butions to mineral technology, notably in 
the Rothwell-Trauerman designs for thick- 
eners and drum filters. During World War 
I he was a manganese and tungsten producer 
and is credited with being the first to con- 
centrate pink manganese successfully for the 
steel industry. 

In 1920 Mr. Trauerman extended his in- 
terests to include the oll and gas business in 
Montana, and in 1923 he became editor of 
the Montant Natural Resource Bulletin, a 
service which provided mineral informa- 
tion to hundreds of newspapers and business 
publications. In 1926, he opened a brokerage 
firm in Butte and maintained his interest in 
this firm until 1938. Meanwhile he still had 
active Interests in mining, and in 1935 pur- 
chased control, for himself and a group of 
associates of the Ruby Gulch Mining Co, 

In the midtwenties Mr. Trauerman 
turned his attention more and more to prob- 
lems of mining, finance, management, taxa- 
tion, and law. These activities soon drew 
him into publicity work, and he became a 
familiar figure and public speaker on the 
economic aspects of mining. Out of this 
background he and others saw the need for a 
new and active association of mining men and 
companies in Montana, and thus was born 
the present Mining Association of Montana, 
Mr. Trauerman served seven terms as its 
president before becoming secretary-mana- 
ger, a position which he held until his death. 
His experience in the Association made him 
an influential adviser on mining legislation, 
He appeared before many legislative and con- 
gressional committees, and he served for 
many years on the resolutions committee of 
the American Mining Congress. He joined 
the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers in 1912, and also held 
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membership in the Northwest Mining As- 
sociation, Idaho Mining Association, Colo- 
rado Mining Association, Last Chance Gulch 
Mining Association, Madison County Mining 
Association, Beaverhead County Mining As- 
sociation, Montana Society of Engineers, and 
about a dozen public-service groups such as 
the YMCA and the American Red Cross. 

In the late 1930's and the 1940's Mr. 
Trauerman became associated with the Mon- 
tana Bureau of Mines and Geology in Butte 
supervising the Bureau's Mineral Resource 
Inventory of Montana. The results of this 
work were published by the Bureau in three 
Volumes: A directory of Montana mining 
properties, published in 1940 and revised in 
1949; and a similar directory of oil and gas 
industries, published by the Bureau in 1943; 
and a bibliography of Montana geology and 
mineral resources. After he completed this 
work he discontinued his official connection 
with the Bureau, but to the day of his death 
he was one of the Bureau's strongest and 
most loyal supporters. 

His writing was extensive. In addition to 
the Bureau publications just mentioned, he 
Tounded this newsletter of the association in 
1945, and for many years served as Montana 
correspondent of the Wall Street Journal 
and some 30 other papers. 

In 1944 he was appointed chairman of the 
committee on mine finance of the Western 
Governors’ Conference, and in 1953 he be- 
came one of the original delegates to the 
newly forméd Western Governors’ Mining 
Advisory Council. In November 1955 he at- 
tended the Minerals Policy Conference spon- 
sored by the council in Sacramento, and was 
instrumental in drafting certain parts of the 
report, especially those relating to public 
relations. Three weeks later, though not 
yet rested from the strain of the Sacramento 
meeting, he felt that he should not miss the 
business meetings of the Northwest Mining 
Association in Spokane. He stood the pres- 
sure for a few days after the Spokane meet- 
ing, and in that time he checked the draft 
of recommendations written at the Sacra- 
mento meeting, and transacted other asso- 
ciation business. But the strain began to 
tell, and his heart, weakened a few years 
earlier, suffered another attack from which 
he rallied temporarily, only to come finally 
to rest on December 17, 1955. Thus ended 
a life which was given with single-minded 
devotion to the support and improvement of 
the basic industry of mining. 

Mr. Trauerman is survived by his wife, 
Mrs, Frances Sullivan Traverman, to whom 
he was married in Missoula on April 28, 1913; 
by a sister, Mrs. Nathan Rothschild of Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; by a niece, Miss Madeline 
Rothschild, also of Fort Wayne; by a nephew 
and niece, Mr. and Mrs. Everett Griffin of 
San Francisco; and by a brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Sullivan 
of Oakland, Calif. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a grow- 
ing problem in our country is the increas- 
ing amount of crime and delinquency 
among our young people. Professional 
studies have been made by many per- 
sons and groups, and National and State 
legislatures have struggled with solu- 
tions to this problem. I would like to call 
the attention of all those interested in 
solving the problem of juvenile delin- 
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quency to an article written by Joseph 
Paul Bitzer of the high-school faculty 
in Lemmon, S. Dak. Mr. Bitzer wrote 
this report after careful study and it has 
commanded much attention in educa- 
tional circles. I hope the ideas he has 
presented will serve to stimulate action 
in other areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(By Joseph Paul Bitzer) 

Juvenile delinquency is considered to be 
one of the big social problems throughout 
the United States today. Cooperation and 
understanding are needed to solve it, and 
just as soon as the day comes when young 
people will know that they can no longer 
get by in doing things which are considered 
to be wrong, delinquency for the fuvenile 
will no longer be the serious problem it is 
today. j 

DEFINITION 

Today, Juvenile delinquency Includes the 
young people or teen-agers who do not live 
according to the mores or the customs of 
those persons living in their particular 
neighborhood, area, and in many situations 
the entire United States. It used to be that 
juvenile delinquents were only concerned 
with misdemeanors but today they are also 
very active with felonies. 

CAUSES 


It isn't that young people do not know 
right from wrong, but the trouble is that 
most of these teen-agers realize that if they 
do violate some rule or custom that in many 
situations little or nothing will be done 
about it. At this time it should be made 
clear that juvenile delinquents when caught 
and when they are punished, they are usually 
poor sports. 

Older persons who are to bring up and 
train the young people properly often do 
not take an interest in this very important 
task—giving the child an opportunity to 
live a good life by being raised properly from 
the time born until ready to assume mature 
responsibility. Many persons who have the 
responsibility of raising children properly 
are not qualified to do so and in such situa- 
tions the children are often an improvement 
over the parents or guardians. 

CORRECTION 


Have a responsible person or organization 
take charge of the delinquent and with prop- 
er management of the boy or girl, it is sur- 
prising how quickly the person involved will 
no longer be a delinquent. Correction can 
only be effective if patience and understand- 
ing are included in the qualifications of the 
person or the group doing the correcting. 
Often persons who should know the answers 
haven't the slightest idea of what is going 
on and in such situations the delinquent 
becomes worse rather than better. 

Good home life is very important but it 
isn’t always the answer. There are many 
factors which enter such as the school, places 
of entertainment, other environments, and a 
natural desire on the part of many to copy 
from others in doing things which will gain 
recognition of some sort. Society as a whole 
is responsible for juvenile delinquency, 
Every human being today can do something 
to prevent delinquency and every human be- 
ing can do something to help correct it. 
And when correcting or preventing, everyone 
concerned must be very sincere. Again as 
mentioned before, too many delinquents 
know only too well that many parents and 
other responsible persons or should be re- 
sponsible persons do not care. And many 
delinquents also realize that many supposed 
to be parents, etc., Who are supposed to be 
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shining examples of what is good and proper 
are only a “bunch of phonies” and know it is 
ridiculous to even pay attention to them, 
The effective way to correct a bad situation 
is to correct it now—do something about it, 


PREVENTION 


Prevention should be considered even be- 
fore correction. It may appear to be more 
expensive in the beginning but it will be 
more economical for everyone concerned 
in the long run. “An ounce of prevention 
is still worth a pound of cure.” People are 
more conscious of juvenile delinquency today 
because of the different environments or the 
“conditions of life.” Things are different 
from what they were years ago and today 
we notice these things much more. We prob- 
ably had some bad offenders years ago the 
same as today, but the world was still smaller 
at that time we didn't have the rapid means 
of communication and the swift means of 
transportation we have today. Again the 
conditions of life, today, are making this 
social problem, delinquency, more noticeable 
than ever before. Young people are more 
aware of what other young people are doing 
and they are going in for big activities the 
same as the country is going in for big busi- 
ness, etc. If each of us would do his part 
in preventing delinquency, it is surprising 
how few teenagers would even think of doing 
something they should not be doing. 


THE SCHOOL PROBLEM 


We hear a great deal about the school and 
juvenile delinquency. We also realize that 
there is a school problem throughout the 
Nation. Delinquency gets a good beginning 
in the school because here is a center where 
many students are forced to assemble for 
supposed-to-be-learning purposes. Many 
types of personalities and ideas are repre- 
sented in the school and students have 
learned one thing for sure and this is that 
school authorities in most cases are more 
afraid of the students than the students are 
of the school authorities. These students 
are not born bad but when they are together 
they realize, by cooperation, they can really 
go to town and have a good time and 
worry little about getting caught and being 
punished. 

It is surprising how successful adults could 
be if they would practice some ot the splen- 
did cooperation for the good which the de- 
linquents carry on for the supposed-to-be 
bad. Young people are quick to notice that 
in many situations adults who are to be play- 
ing the game fair are just as rotten if not 
more so than they themselves are. 

Students are usually very honest in ex- 
plaining what they are up to and why. A 
group of students told me the other day that 

realized that they were not acting prop- 
erly but why worry when they will win 
out anyway. These same students told me 
how they saw to it that every year new 
teachers would come to the school and they 
also explained how they got rid of the teach- 
ers they didn't care for, The interesting 
thing is that the students knew what they 
were talking about and they had confidence 
in themselves. 

Here is a typical pattern. Certain stu- 
dents do not care to study or perhaps they 
just do not care for a certain teacher, Rath- 
er than come to school and give the teacher 
a chance and perhaps learn something from 
the teacher, the students go home, make up 
& story of some sort which will shock the 
parents and then the parents go to the 
school board, and the school board doesn't 
care for any trouble, so the superintendent 
is questioned and he and the other adminis- 
trators feel it best to avoid trouble so the 
teacher is fired—does not get a contract for 
the next year and then the teacher is given 
sugar-coated explanations which are to build 
up his ego rather than have him feel that 
the students don't want him, and the school 
board and tors do not care to 
back him up, even if the teacher could be 
right and the students wrong. 
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Students are not always entirely to blame 

for things they shouldn't do but do. At 
times teachers who are jealous of adminis- 
trators and other teachers actually encour- 
age the students to do things which should 
not be done. It is not unusual to find 
school people who “double-cross one 
another” and then put the blame on the 
students. In this way the public feels that 
tt is the students—bad boys and girls—and 
not much is said about it. Again, the stu- 
dents have little to worry, if any at all, be- 
cause they know how things have gone in 
the past. , 
Here is a typical situation. A teacher 
was stabbed with a knife by a student, This 
is terrible. If the teacher would have stab- 
bed the student instead of the way it was, 
public opinion would have formed a lynch- 
ing party or would have at least had thoughts 
of one. The student admits that he killed 
the teacher, any now the wheels of justice 
start moving. The result, the student got 
one-tenth of the penalty a person usually 
would get for murder, and in many cases the 
student would receive no punishment what- 
soever, and the student is made a hero in 
any situation. 

Another problem in school is that students 
are supposed to live a certain life in school 
and while in school they are to be trained 
for good citizenship when their time comes 
to be responsible citizens and leaders of the 
community and the Nation and the world, 
These young people are almost forced to live 
two lives. They know what life is like on 
the outside and when they spend 6 hours 
or so under artificial school conditions they 
become confused and ask themselves why 
worry or take the just don't care attitude. 

Schools could and should be practical and 
often teachers and administrators could 
learn a few lessons from the students, but 
generally speaking the school should be 
operated so students go to school to learn to 
do what they are told, know what is meant 
by responsibility, and by this procedure the 
students will be able to “give and take“ 
much better when it is their turn—when 
they are in charge of things themselves. 

Many persons put all of the blame on the 
school board. School board members, in 
many situations, are not supposed to be 
professional educators. And if the adminis- 
trators would do their part and the teach- 
ers would cooperate, and the students would 
be trained to do their part, our schools 
would then be functioning in such a way 
that the school problems of today would be a 
thing of the past and students could ac- 
tually say it is a privilege to go to school 
and they would also learn something and 
then they would qualify for their important 
role in life when the time came. Coopera- 
tion and understanding are needed. 

CONCLUSION 

Juvenile delinquency is one of the major 
social problems in the United States today. 
The only way we can remedy this evil is to 
let the offenders know that they can no 
longer get by with the things they have been 
doing and are doing. The evil is recognized 
and now it is time to do something about 
it—put a stop to it now. 


Mandatory Inspection of Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, one of 
the most vital pieces of proposed health 
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legislation before Congress today is a 
measure to provide mandatory inspec- 
tion of poultry for wholesomeness and 
cleanliness. Such legislation is long 
overdue. It is important for the welfare 
of consumers, the poultry workers, and 
the poultry industry. 

The General Federation Clubwoman, 
the official publication of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, carried an 
excellent article on the need for this leg- 
islation in its March issue. Under the 
title “Is the Poultry You Buy Good 
Enough To Eat” the magazine described 
in vivid terms the flow of filthy and dis- 
eased poultry to market. I believe the 
article, written by Earl W. Jimerson, 
president of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, AFL-CIO, provides an excellent 
summary of the conditions existing in a 
part of the poultry industry and the con- 
sequences of these conditions to the con- 
sumer. 

The article advocates the enactment of 
S. 3176 as the means for coping with the 
problem of diseased and contaminated 
poultry. I am happy to be the sponsor 
of this measure. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article from the General Federation 
Clubwoman printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The legislative fight to drive filthy and 
diseased poultry from the market is on. 

Activity in both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States is 
numbering the days when refuse-littered and 
rodent-infested processing plants can send 
contaminated and adulterated poultry into 
interstate commerce. 

Because poultry, unlike most major foods, 
need not be inspected for wholesomeness, 
chickens and turkeys with sores, swellings 
and other signs of disease are allowed to be 
sold. Dust, dirt and fecal matter, which are 
on the bird, or become attached to it in 
unsanitary processing, may remain. 

These conditions are absent in the ma- 
jority of the industry. Many processors at- 
tempt to maintain high standards. How- 
ever, the mushrooming poultry-processing 
industry unfortunately, does contain men 
whose only value is the fast buck. These 
are the men who are responsible for the 
health hazards and make legislation ex- 
tremely necessary. 

Part of the problem is due to the new buy- 
ing habits of Mrs. Housewife. Years ago, 
she would get her poultry from the farmer, 
or dealer, and almost invariably saw it alive 
before her purchase. Although she had no 
guaranty against its being diseased, she 
could get some inkling from the chicken's 
or turkey's looks, Further, she generally 
watched while her poultry was cleaned or 
processed in the market or she cleaned it 
herself in her home, 

Today, however, Mrs. Housewife buys her 
poultry virtually ready for the oven. It is 
completely processed and perhaps cut up. 
She has no idea whatsoever about the poul- 
try's wholesomeness or cleanliness. She 
knows nothing of what went on during the 
processing. Visible signs of filth and dis- 
ease have been remeved, but danger may 
still lurk. 

Therefore, Mrs. Housewife often un- 
wittingly buys what is truly garbage and 
serious consequences develop. Following are 
a few results: 

The Public Health Service has found that 
an average of one-third of the reported cases 
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of foodborne poisoning are traceable to 
poultry or poultry dishes. In 1953, this 
number was as high as 44 percent, 

Some 26 diseases are transmissible from 
poultry to man. These includes the pneu- 
monialike and sometimes deadly psittacosis 
or ornithosis, the infection, salmonellosis 
and the viral Newcastle disease. 

Some of the diseases, especially psittacosis- 
ornithosis, cause dangerous outbreaks cycli- 
cally. Thus, in 1954, turkey flocks in Texas 
came down with ornithosis in epidemic pro- 
portions. Nearly 200 cases of human illness, 
mostly among poultry workers, and 1 or 2 
deaths, resulted. 

Poultry processed in unsanitary conditions 
can become the carriers of some eight serious 
diseases. These include paratyphoid fever, 
dysentery and chemical poisoning, 

The moral of this situation is obvious, 
Inspection by trained men and women is 
needed during poultry processing to guar- 
antee the consumer a wholesome and clean 
product. 

The General Federation of Women's Clubs 
is in the forefront of the drive to gain this 
inspection, as it has always been in battles 
to improve food and drug legislation. It is 
of extreme satisfaction to us, of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men (AFL-CIO) that our organization and 
the General Federation are allied in this 
most worthy campaign, . 

The current state of poultry inspection is 
indeed shockingly sad. A voluntary Fed- 
eral program does exist, but it covers only a 
fraction of the processing plants, even in 
interstate commerce. To make matters 
worse, it is thoroughly ineffective, because of 
conflicts of interests and other reasons, in 
even the parts of the industry it does cover. 

Obviously, the job is an immediate one 
for Congress. Happily, a number of Senators 
and Congressmen have taken up the task. 

Representative J. Percy Priest, of Tennes- 
see, chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has introduced H. R. 8599 and 
Representative Don HarwortH, of Michi- 
gan, H. R. 6009, to cope with the problem. 
Other Congressmen plan similar action, 

In the Senate, Senator James Murray, of 
Montana and seven other Senators have in- 
troduced S. 3176. Early hearings are already 
being planned in the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee. 

These measures are excellent. They pro- 
vide that the Food and Drug Administration 
establish a Poultry Service which would 
inspect poultry both before and after 
slaughter, This type of inspection, accord- 
ing to health authorities, is the only means 
of guaranteeing wholesomeness to the con- 
sumer. é 

In addition, the bills would have the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
establish rules for sanitary standards and 
practices in poultry plants. An inspector 
would refuse to mark a firm’s poultry as 
wholesome if the plant failed to abide by 
these standards of sanitation. The poultry, 
therefore, could not be shipped in interstate 
commerce. 

The bills absolutely bar the shipment, sale, 
or receipt of any poultry in interstate com- 
merce, other than that marked as whole- 
some by inspectors of the FDA Poultry Serv- 
ice. Injunction proceedings and penalties 
are established against this and other pun- 
ishable acts. 

This Federal legislation is vital to the 
health of the Nation. It would solve many 
of the poultry health problems which now 
scourge Americans, Its enactment would 
be one of the most significant steps in public 
health in decades, 

These bilis, therefore, truly deserve the 
active support of every woman who is con- 
cerned with the health of her family, neigh- 
bors, and Nation. 


1956 
America and the Free-Enterprise System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial which appeared 
in the Omaha World-Herald under date 
of April 15, 1956, entitled “The Presi- 
dent’s Prof.” I believe this fine and 
thought-provoking article will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S PROF 

A side remarks by Mr. Eisenhower at a 
press conference last month has made Mas- 
simo Salvadori just about the most famous 
College professor in the country. He's going 
on „ Writing for Reader's Digest, and 
being widely quoted in the papers. 

The President said that he liked the way 
this foreign-born professor—he's British and 
Itallan—described America and the enter- 
prise system. It turns out that Professor 
Salvadori thinks the American way is pretty 
fine, as it is—that all it needs is proper ap- 
preciation from Americans who share its 
blessings. 

Europeans, he says in effect, don't know 
straight up about the American system. 
They believe the United States is prosperous 
solely because of its natural resources; that 
it is controlled by a few rich people who 
let the poor have enough crumbs to stave 
off revolution, and that foreign aid is trib- 
ute to stave off foreign revolution. 

Professor Salvadori says the resources ar- 
gument is bunk, Australia has great re- 
sources and a stagnant economy. Canada 
is vastly rich but hasn't taken full advan- 
tage of its resources. The same applies to 
Latin America. But America blooms. Why? 

Because, says the professor, of the 
determination, energy, and capability of the 

American people. 

Foreign critics say the American economy 
is inefficient and wasteful. Professor Salva- 
dori says it is very likely the most efficient 
in the world—several times more efficient 
than Russia's. 

Foreigners say the few rich dominate 
through profits. Professor Salvadori says 
there are many millions of American capi- 
talists, and that profits are the spur that 
makes people do more than is necessary to 
survive. 

As for outlook, he says the European 
attitude is, “Why change; we're doing all 
right.” But the American view toward 
something new is. This appears to be a good 
thing; let's try it.” 

The result, says Professor Salvadori, is not 
only marvelous prosperity but the world's 
best school system, a true separation of 
church and state without a loss of religion, 
a great diffusion of reading matter and gen- 
eral knowledge. 

But, he goes on, too many foreigners don't 
know these things. Or if they have heard 
them, they often discount them as propa- 
ganda. What can be done? 

This Smith College professor says for- 
elgners are interested in facts and figures 
about America, rather than general claims. 
He says graphs and charts showing the rise 
in family income, the widening distribution 
of wealth, and the like are not wasted on the 
people who influence policy in foreign lands. 

He believes in personal exchange of in- 
formation—a group of touring labor leaders 
from abroad getting information firsthand 
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in Detroit and Pittsburgh. And the thou- 
sands of Americans who go abroad every 
year can do their country some good by 
having facts and figures at hand. They 
should know something about their country 
and not be bashful in talking about it. 

Professor Salvadori's views carry a lot of 
weight. “The President's professor,” as he 
is called, talks good sense and rephrases a 
Jot of sound advice in new terms. We hope 
he gets a wide hearing. 


The Textile Industry in Peril 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the New Hampshire Sunday News en- 
titled Textiles in Peril, concerning the 
very vital textile industry in this country, 
but with particular reference to New 
Hampshire and New England, and their 
economic future. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New Hampshire Sunday News of 
April 22, 1956] 
‘TEXTILES IN PERIL 


A communication in an adjoining column, 
written by the able and respected operating 
head of Manchester's Chicopee textile mills, 
Mr. Charles S. Parsons, deserves the study of 
everyone concerned in the economic future 
of New Hampshire and New England. 

That includes, by all means, the congres- 
sional delegations of our six-State area. 

The principal point to be noted is the enor- 
mous increase last year in Japanese textiles. 
We were not ourselves aware, until Mr, Par- 
sons Called attention to it, that these exports 
jumped 72 percent in 1955, and in some im- 
portant areas of textile manufacture are now 
equal to some 40 percent ot United States 
domestic production. 

While textile wages in this area are cer- 
tainly not high in comparison to postwar 
increases in the cost of living, it is worch 
noting that they are higher than some of the 
vaunted hard-goods industries with which we 
are constantly urged to replace them. (As 
though it were a simple matter to replace an 
industry accounting for no less than one- 
third of our total manufacturing employ- 
ment.) 

The disturbing wage comparison is the one 
Mr. Parson makes between Manchester and 
Japan, where textile workers get as little as 
10 cents an hour. 

Not even our southern textile mills can 
stand this kind of competition. So serious 
is the situation in the South that—we learn 
elsewhere than from Mr. Parsons“ letter—at 
least three States have recently adopted leg- 
islation requiring mercantile establishments 
to post signs saying “Japanese textiles sold 
here.” This horrifies the one-worlding New 
York Times, which condemns South Caro- 
line, Alabama, and Mississippi for clear con- 
travention of the spirit of our treaty of amity 
and commerce with Japan,” We sympathize 
somewhat with the Times“ fear of driving 
Japan into the arms of the Reds by restrict- 
ing her foreign markets, but we don't think 
the American textile workers should be made 
the sole sacrificial goat of a foreign policy 
designed to keep the Japs friendly. The 
United States is not, and has never been, 
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Japan's natural textile market. The people 
who cut off Japan’s natural outlets were the 
same people who sold Chiang Kai-shek down 
the river and turned China over to the Com- 
munists, Japan will never be more than a 
beggarly dependency until we develop a for- 
eign policy which succeeds in restoring her 
Asiatic markets. 

Meanwhile, however, the congressional del- 
egations of the textile States should unite to 
pressure the administration into retreat 
from a present low tariff policy which threat- 
ens imminent ruin to millions of Americans. 
If Japan must be artificially propped up and 
carried on our backs for a generation, let the 
burden be distributed over all American in- 
dustry and all workers and taxpayers, not 
just the textile industry. The tariff has never 
had any validity other than as a means of 
encouraging domestic manufacture, and, 
especially, protecting the livelihood of Amer- 
ican workers. Both these principles are at 
stake here, and both are being suicidally 
violated by, of all people, an allegedly Re- 
publican gang in Washington, 


What I Owe My Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an inspiring essay written by Mr. Martin 
Berkins, of Beachwood, Ohio, which 
won high honors in the recent American 
Legion essay contest. 

The essay follows: 

Wart I Owe My Country 


As a young American, I feel I am en- 
trusted with the responsibllity of being a 
good citizen. Good citizenship must origi- 
nate in the individual. A country can only 
be as good as its citizens, for it will be the 
individuals who will shape the destiny of 
our country. 

I must be loyal to myself by trying to be 
an honorable person with a keen sense of 
right and wrong. I must keep myself physi- 
cally fit and morally straight and live up to 
the Golden Rule. 

I must be loyal to my parents and fam- 
ily; to do my part in making our home a 
place of peace and refuge, for a happy home 
is the basis of a peaceful world. 

I must be loyal to my community by vot- 
ing to put the best person in public office 
and to take an active part in as many civic 
duties as possible. 

I must be loyal to my country and be 
willing to fight to uphold the principles that 
make it great, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 
These things must be protected and fought 
for if we are going to continue to live in 
freedom in this great country of ours and 
not to let it become poverty stricken and 
communistic like some of the countries in 
Europe have become. This great country is 
our heritage and we must be proud of it and 
be willing to uphold it for the cause of 
freedom. 

I also feel that each individual person 
must contribute his skill to help in further- 
ing the progress of the country. Each one 
should accomplish this in whatever manner 
he is best qualified, whether it is farming, 
education, medicine, engineering or in the 
field of atomic energy. Each person should 
develop his own particular ability to the 
farthest reach of his talents. Only then 
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will our country become as great as it can 
be made to be. If everyone works 

doing this, our country will benefit all man- 
kind and make great strides toward world 

ace. 

% K 
be a good American: that I will be a benefit 
to my country in every possible way: T will 
uphold all the principles for which my coun- 
try stands; I shall try to better my country 
in every possible way that I can to make my 
country greater, if possible, than it already 
is and to be proud that I am an American. 
These things are what I feel I owe my 
country. 


With Whose Money? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert the following article from the April 
20 issue of U. S. News & World Report, by 
David Lawrence, entitled “With Whose 
Money?” : 

WitH WHOSE MONEY? 
(By David Lawrence) 


Every now and then a curious sort of prop- 
aganda line criticizing American foreign pol- 
icy comes back from abroad in the form of 
anonymous interviews, impressions, sugges- 
tions, and findings derived in good faith from 
persons who profess to be thinking only of 
the good of the United States—some of them 
our own officials stationed in foreign 
countries, \ 

The substance of it all is a complaint that 
America isn’t spending enough abroad in eco- 
nomic ald. It is apparent that the persons 
who feed such views to American newspaper- 
men are absorbing the ideas of foreign offi- 
cials who realize that the “gravy train” is 
running down and needs to be greased up 

ain. 
rns propaganda is too palpable to be de- 
ceiving. It starts out usually with the criti- 
cism that America is putting too much em- 
phasis on military alliances, that America is 
attaching strings to its grants of aid, and 
that America is trying somehow to destroy or 
impair the hard-won independence of the 
newly created states—now known as “uncom- 
mitted” and “neutralist.” 

On top of this is the curious allegation that 
Americans are too much about war 
and too little about peace, and that our for- 
eign policies are too rigid or too inflexible. 

Boiled down to hard realism, it means that 
Uncle Sam's pocketbook has become too in- 
elastic and rigid. They are beginning abroad 
to suspect that there will be difficulty this 
time in getting billions out of the United 
States. 

This is the right moment, incidentally, to 
talk about the American people's money. 
The American taxpayer this very week is 
making his quarterly payment of income 
taxes and finds he is giving up a huge pro- 
portion of his earnings. The taxpayer in 
the past has been told it’s necessary to fur- 
nish aid so as to resist communism and 
strengthen our overseas defenses. 

But now the new propaganda line from 
Europe and Asia says that America puts 
too much stress on resisting communism and 
that this isn’t a menace after all. Even the 
Socialist Premier of France minimizes it. 


Our official spokesmen have for a long 
time now been talking about peace and the 
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renunciation of force, and decrying bad 
colonialism, but evidently the Asians haven't 
heard us talking. Their ears are stopped up 
with glowing tales of Communist virtue. 

It’s strange in all these surveys, too, how 
little mention there is of Communist coloni- 
alism and Communist-imposed slavery in 
the satellite countries, which once enjoyed 
thelr independence. Yet Soviet policies in 
Asia are praised as exemplary. 

The unnamed spokesmen in Asia hint that 
we should scrap our Southeast Asia treaties, 
discard the 1 million troops on our side in 
Formosa and in South Korea, and recognize 
Red China. What a military coup for the 
Communists that would be. 

We are reminded in these new surveys that 
Asians have lived in poverty for a long time 
and have been exploited by Europeans. We 
are warned that, while Asian peoples like 
help, they are very proud and don’t want any 
conditions attached to gifts. 

Somehow, it is asserted, Russia does the 
thing better—she gives no gifts, she just 
Participates in trade ts. But 
she does manage to exchange her rubles for 
concrete things. The first condition that 
Russia makes usually is that she get some- 
thing worthwhile in return. But, ah, Amer- 
ica, she must not think of such t 
America must give away her money quietly, 
anonymously, and ask no questions, As for 
Mr. Dulles, he is referred to in the surveys 
as a bad Secretary of State—probably be- 
cause he’s a good American. 

It is easy to read between the lines of what 
these supposedly informed observers say, 
there's nothing wrong with the American 
policies abroad which a few billions of finan- 
cial aid wouldn't cure. If only there were 
more Marshall plans, more economic agen- 
cies, more give-aways, everything would be 
rosy. 

There is one question we might venture in 
all candor to ask: How do these so-called ob- 
servers who have the temerity to give such 
pointed advice to America, expect to carry on 
new and enlarged programs of economic 
penetration? With whose money? Certainly 
not with the American taxpayers’ money. 

If underdeveloped countries are so blinded 
by pride that they don't know the difference 
between Communist tyranny and American 
generosity, it's time to stop injuring their 
pride any longer with gifts of American dol- 
lars. 

If the Communist menace is, after all, a 
myth, then let the countries which feel that 
way protect themselves as best they can. 

America should continue, of course, to help 
faithful and appreciative allies in Europe and 
Asia. There is, however, no obligation which 
requires the taxpayers of the United States to 
become paternalistic guardians of the neu- 
tralist world. If there is no military reason 
for American ald to certain countries who 
now scorn it, then America’s billions might 
better be expended within this country for 
more schools, for aid to farmers, for relief of 
the taxpayers’ burdens. 


The Farm-Bill Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILMINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to represent an agricultural 
district, consisting of seven counties, 
where corn is the principal product. To 
my people the existing farm problem is 
all important, 
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My people recognize that the farm 
problem is not something that developed 
overnight. It is indeed the result of sur- 
pluses that have been accumulating over 
the years and failure to deal realistically 
with the situation. 

My people know that there is no pana- 
cea that can meet the problem. And 
they are not being deceived by the at- 
tempts that have been made to concoct 
a panacea. They recognize the farm bill 
that was sent to the President for exactly 
what it was—nothing more than a polit- 
ical maneuver. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Recorp editorials 
which appeared in the three leading 
daily newspapers in my district: The 
Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, the 
Danville Commercial-News, and the 
Kankakee Daily Journal. 

These papers serve a farm area, and 
each of them condemns the farm bill 
sent the President and commend him for 
his veto. Iam proud that I voted against 
the bill and proud that I voted to sustain 
the veto, believing as President Eisen- 
hower that this is not a time for politics 
but a time for courageous statesmanship. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph of 
April 19, 1956] 
Sor BANK PLAN STILL NEEDED 


Persons really interested in the well-being 
of the Nation and a strengthened agricul- 
tural economy will applaud President Eisen- 
hower’s courageous action in vetoing the 
farm bill. It was a hodgepodge which would 
ultimately do more harm than good, It 
would hurt farmers of the Corn Belt. 

While veto of the bill in this political year 
took moral courage, we believe it will ulti- 
mately work to Mr. Eisenhower's advantage. 
The yeto message brings the real farm issue 
into focus, Clear thinking farmers are not 
going to be “taken in” by the cry that the 
administration isn't ready to help the farmer. 

They can hope that the Democratic con- 
trolled Congress will now speedily pass the 
soil-bank plan, which Mr. Eisenhower asks. 
True, it was included in the farm bill but 
was nullified by a hodgepodge of amend- 
ments aimed at votes rather than the bene- 
fit of our farm economy. 

High, rigid price support has produced un- 
manageable farm surpluses and has de- 
pressed farm prices. The soil-bank plan, 
which the President asks, would reduce these 
price-depressing surpluses by temporarily re- 
tiring land from production. Other undesir- 
able provisions of the vetoed bill were 
dual parity, two-price plans for wheat and 
rice, and higher price supports for dairy 
products and other commodities. 

It is perhaps wishful thinking to hope 
Congress will give the President what he 
asks. They have played political football 
with the farm problem for months. Yet their 
decision to make the farm problem a major 
campaign issue may prove a boomerang, 
‘eu farmer can see who his friend really 


— 


[From the Danville Commercial-News of 
April 18, 1956] 
THE PRESIDENT SHOWS COURAGE 


Risking the embarrassment the Democrats 
obviously wanted him to face, President 
Eisenhower has vetoed the fraudulent and 
fuzzy farm bill put oyer in both Houses of 
Congress. For that we cheer him and pay 
tribute to his integrity. 

This something-for- everybody-without-re. 
gard-to-the-effect bill had to be vetoed. Ap- 
parently many Democrats the 
President. Adhering to principles rather 
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than political expediency, the Chief Execu- 
tive did what all his admirers thought he 
would do. 

The measure favored large wheat, corn, 
and cotton producers at the expense of the 
consumers and dairy farmers. The Demo- 
crats believe they now have Mr. Eisenhower 
at a political disadvantage. In control of 
Congress, they will not permit enactment of 
any other measure, especially one incorporat- 
ing the wanted soil bank but excluding rigid 
90 percent price supports. 

There are 15 Republicans in the Senate 
and 48 in the House who deserted the party 
on this issue. They are also guilty of put- 
ting the welfare of agriculture and of the 
Nation secondary to the demagoguery to lure 
farm votes. 

The vetoed bill, distorted by crude,political 
conniving in an election year, would have 
sacrificed the urban worker, consumer, and 
taxpayer. It would have created only the 
tenuous illusion of helping the farmer. 

It is a sad commentary on the moral and 
intellectual caliber of the majority in Con- 
gress. It should make the voters wonder 
whom purported representative government 
represents, while making them happy. Mr. 
Eisenhower with his courage and honesty is 
the final authority. 


[From the Kankakee Daily Journal] 
Farm Bint. BOOMERANG 
(Chicago Sun-Times) 

Democrats thought they had put President 
Eisenhower on a political spot when they 
presented him with a bill that was an out- 
right effort to buy the farm vote. If he 
vetoed it, they figured, his stock would go 
down in rural areas. If he did not, Demo- 
crats would take credit with farmers for 
putting more money in their pockets. 

Today we have a hunch that the Demo- 
crats played it too smart and that their 
political trick is boomeranging against them, 
For in vetoing the monstrous farm bill Mr. 
Eisenhower showed such courage, states- 
manship, and good sense in his arguments 
against it that he has risen to a new high 
stature in the minds and hearts of his 
ccuntrymen—and we believe that must in- 
clude many farmers, too. 

The President did what he thought was 
right. He refused to be swayed by panicky 
warnings from some Middle West Republican 
politicians that the GOP would lose the 
farm vote unless it went along with the 
Democratic grab-bag bill. 

We have a firm conviction that when the 
President does what he believes is right, re- 
gardless of political consequences, the mass 
of the people, farmers included, approve. 
Americans are a moral people. They be- 
lieve in doing what's right.“ In the words 
of Daniel O'Connell, nothing is politically 
right that is morally wrong. We believe the 
President, in his message to the people, made 
a convincing argument that the overt effort 
to bribe the Nations farmers was morally 
wrong, 

The bill, for example, pretended to go 
along with President Eisenhower's program 
to eliminate the huge mountain of surplus 
food and fiber that depresses the market 
and costs farmers and taxpayers millions of 
dollars a year. But the bill actually included 
a return to the very farm program that 
created the surplus in the first place. The 
President nailed this gross breach of public 
trust by describing the bill as a hodgepodge 
in which bad provisions more than canceled 
out the good. 

In the long run, the bill would have 
hurt all farmers, even though for a short 
time it would give them the illusion of 
more income. Moreover, the bill was an 
anticonsumer bill because it would have per- 
petuated artificially higher food prices by 
the use of taxes without getting to the 
heart of the basic farm problem. 
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The problem at the moment, as the Pres- 
ident said, is the fact that farmers are not 
sharing proportionately in the Nation's 
record-breaking prosperity. 

The soll bank plan, to reduce the $8 bil- 
lion mountain of surplus that costs $1 mil- 
lion a day just for storage rental alone, 
would have bolstered farmers’ income, But 
Congress dillydallied on the farm bill until 
it probably is too late now to fully put the 
soil bank plan into operation this year, 
even if Congress should pass an acceptable 
bill. So, to take some of the sting out of 
the veto and help distressed farmers, the 
President upped support prices on several 
products. Corn, for example, will be sup- 
ported at $1.50 a bushel instead of the pres- 
ent $1.30._ (Under the vetoed bill the sup- 
port would have been 61.64.) 

Of course, it is true that this compromise 
may tend to increase surpluses, but as the 
President said, the failure of Congress to 
enact the soil-bank plan makes it necessary 
for the administration to use what tools it 
has at hand to help the farmers, Moreover, 
if Congress will come to its senses and hastily 
pass an acceptable soil-bank plan, it would 
be possible for the administration to make 
payments to some farmers on the conserva- 
tion of acreage reserve program shortly after 
July 1. 

We shall now see how good friends of the 
farmer the Capito) Hill politicians really are. 
They should get on the ball and pass an 
acceptable farm bill. The farmers would 
rather have that than a lot of speeches blam- 
ing Ike for the farmers’ plight. . 

As for the political aspects of the veto, to 
get back to our original premise, we believe 
the Democrats should worry about their 
standing with consumers and urban citizens 
as well as with farmers. The great source 
of Republican strength in the House lies in 
small and medium-sized cities, not in rural 
areas as is generally assumed. According to 
a study by Congressional Quarterly, a private 
Washington news analysis, medium and 
large cities will determine the makeup of 
the 85th Congress. The President did not 
hurt himself in those areas by the veto, and 
when farmers study his arguments, we are 
confident those who were not irretrievably 
lost to him before the veto will remain in his 
corner. 


Addresses by Governor Mekeldin, of 
Maryland, and Mrs. D. Ray Murdock, 
of Pennsylvania, at Maine Republican 
State Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr.President, 
it was the good fortune of Maine Repub- 
licans at their State convention on April 
13, 1956, to hear two excellent conven- 
tion addresses. These addresses key- 
noted an enthusiasm and spirit together 
with truly constructive attitudes that 
make for real Americanism regardless of 
party affiliation. 

One address was delivered by Mary- 
land’s outstanding statesman, who surely 
someday will become a Member of this 
body—Gov. Theodore McKeldin, The 
other address was given by one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost women—Mrs. D. Ray Mur- 
dock, of Pennsylvania. 
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I ask unanimous consent that their 
addressees be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEYNOTE Aporess BY THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND, AT STATE CONVEN = 
TION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN MAINE, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, APRIL 13, 1956 


Good afternoon, fellow Republicans and 
friends of the Republican Party. 

I am very happy to be here in this great 
maritime State, with interests so similar to 
those of my own State of Maryland, and with 
the same good concern for the promotion of 
trade among the nations of the world, and 
for the progress of business, industry, and 
agriculture. 

Tam glad to be here because the invitation 
came to me from your neighbor, my good 
friend, Fred Scribner, who has been assisting 
me so capably and so extensively in my chair- 
manship of the rules committee for the 
national convention of our great party. Iam 
very grateful to Fred. 

It pleases me to be among you now because 
I sense the fighting determination that is 
yours to recover the governorship for the Re- 
publican Party and again place the State gov- 
ernment of Maine on the side of domestic 
progress and international enlightenment, as 
represented so magnificently in the distin- 
guished person of one of the truly great men 
of all time—the President of the United 
States—Dwight David Eisenhower. 

But I am most grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to contribute what I can to the arous- 
ing of our people everywhere to the import- 
ance of the great decisions to be made in this 
important election year—one of the most im- 
portant in the history of our Nation. 

I entertain no doubt that the electoral 
votes of Maine will be recorded for Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

But, because of the proud place Maine 
holds among the States and Commonwealths, 
in being the first to give voice to its sov- 
erelguty each even year, it is of extraordi- 
nary importance that that voice be loud and 
decisive. 

While the fumbling opposition concocts 
counterfeit comfort from various versions of 
significance in primary elections, it is im- 
portant that all America be made aware in 
September of the sound thinking of a whole 
people in a great State. 

Yours is a voice that will be heard around 
a waiting world, because it is important, 
too, that the peoples of all nations be ad- 
vised that the United States of America is 
not wavering in its leadership toward a 
better, saner world. 

What are the issues that make the elec- 
tions of 1956 so significant to the people 
of the Nation? 

What are those that give our decisions 
such urgency to the people of the earth? 

Agriculture? Business? Government fi- 
nance? Rate of employment? Highways? 
Waterpower? Flood control? Internal se- 
curity? Integrity in Government? 

Certainly, all of these in a Nation as diver- 
sified as ours. Certainly, they demand pub- 
lic and official interest—and certainly the 
Eisenhower administration will stand with 
pride on its record and its proposals on each 
of them. 

Foreign relations? Foreign trade? Prog- 
ress of depressed nations toward economic 
recovery? Immigration? 

Why, of course, all of these must figure 
extensively in the sphere of our Govern- 
ment's activities—and, of course, the ad- 
ministration of Dwight D. Eisenhower is the 
beneficiary by far in any comparison of the 
records, 

But paramount to all of these and, indeed, 
encompassing them within its mighty 
breadth is the greatest issue of our times— 
the progress of civilization. 


* 
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No; I am not about to say that those who 
cling so tenaciously to control of the oppo- 
sition party are uncivilized men. They are, 
indeed, civilized within their individual 
selves. 

I am not about to say that they are op- 

to civilization. They are not savages. 

But I will say that in the long years of 
their power that is past, they demonstrated 
a most discouraging ineptitude in the ad- 
vancement of civilization. 

They geared the economy of the Nation 
to war—and could see no hope for prosperity 
without war. 

They vacillated—to use the more gentle 
term—in their dealings with the uncivilized, 
would-be conquerers of the world. 

They condemned themselves by taking the 

cynical view toward the promise of the Re- 
publican candidate for President in 1952— 
Dwight Eisenhower—to go in person to Korea 
on a mission of peace—to accomplish the 
cessation of the slaughter there. 
They showed their ineptitude toward es- 
tablising peace and maintaining a strong 
America when they chose to disregard the 
disloyalty which was so obvious within the 
Government. 

They showed it when they tried in vain 
to make political issue out of the brink of 
war article—they who never knew how to 
avoid plunging over the brink and into the 
bloody drink. 

They show it in the present posing of their 
political hatchetmen as experts in the field 
of guided missiles, 

Even now in the bitterness and the bicker- 
ing among their candidates for their presi- 
dential nomination—their neglect of the 
bigger issues and the welfare of the country 
in the pursuit of their personal ambitions— 
they show their unfitness for the highest 
office in this land and for a place of leader- 
ship among the nations of the world. 

Yes civilization retrogressed in the years 
of their reign—for war is retrogression—and 
the constant threat of war was a wall which 
stymied 1 

But the world called for a man to master 
the crisis, and the American people answered 
the call with the election of Dwight David 
Eisenhower. 

Here was the great soldier, experienced in 
the horrors and heartbreaks of war who 
brought an end to the war in Korea. 

Here was the man whom friendly nations 
could trust and whom dictators had to re- 
spect. 

Here was the man who bolstered collective 
security in Europe by obtaining German 
sovereignty and the Austrian peace treaty. 

Here was the man who closed the gaps in 
our defense wall through the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, the Korean Treaty, the 
Free China Treaty and others. 

Here was the man who directed the main- 
ee of peace at Formosa, Trieste, and 


Here was the man who abolished Commu- 
nist influence in the Government by the 
United States. 

Here was the man who saw and used the 
advantage of peace conferences in times of 
peace—for the maintenance of peace—not 
just to end another war. 

Here, today, at the head of the world’s 
most powerful nation is the man who led 
great armies to victory over tyranny—the 
man who commands the greatest military 
potential and the most powerful weapons the 
world ever has known—but here is a man 
who glories not in the prospect of crushing 
a foe, not in the contemplation of conquest 
in battle, but in the consistent pursuit of 
a lasting peace, in the relegation of war and 
its barbarism to the pages of history, in the 
advancement, if you please, of a true and 
enlightened civilization. 

Yes; here is a man, who while not neg- 
lecting our stockpiles of defensive force, is 
the spearhead and recognized leader of the 
whole magnificent movement to apply 
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atomic power to peaceful uses—for industry, 
for transportation, for medicine, and for all 
purposes to better the living and add to the 
welfare and happiness of humanity. 

Here is a man whose wise policies on for- 
eign and international trade have spurred 
the economic recovery of all nations, dis- 
persing much of that gloom and despair 


- which too long had fertilized the fields where 


Wars were grown. 

Compare the widespread despondency of 
a few short years ago with the international 
economic optimism that exists today. 

Look at the prospects for that unfailing 
index of prosperity the production of steel— 
the confident estimates that the output will 
rise, within the next 4 years from some 297 
million tons a year to more than 384 million 
tons, 
tion for this production is worldwide. Take 
into account that the primary motivating 
force is the rising demand by growing popu- 
lations for more consumer goods—automo- 
biles, refrigerators, small appliances, and 
general household items. 

This is a story of growing abundance and 
popular contentment—the stuff of which 
peace is made—the stuff that discourages 
the would-be makers of war. 

And for those who fear the industrial rise 
and economic progress of other lands, let it 
be known that about 17 million tons of the 
increased steel production will be in the 
United States—added to the 128 millions tons 
of our annual production now, 

With the economic progress of Europe and 
Asia, the threats of a shooting war have 
dwindled, and the pattern of the cold war 
with communism has become one of 
economy. 

Because weak spots still exist in the inter- 
national picture and because the mainte- 
nance of the new economic strength of 
friendly nations still depends on our help, 
the new circumstances call for increased for- 
eign aid—not less as some of the President's 
opponents now advocate. 

With this increased aid, we need adminis- 
trative flexibility in its use—not tighter long- 
range controls. 

We must use available foreign aid funds 
in this gentler type of war—this economic 
war—as we would use armies in the old- 
fashioned shooting war—stationing some of 
it on a more or less permanent basis at per- 
sistent spots of danger—keeping more of it 
for quick and strategic deployment where 
trouble areas appear. 

Can we afford it? 

We could not afford to stop it. 

The financial cost could never, be as great 
as the cost we would bear in sending our sons 
to war. 

And even if we consider the whole project 
in fiscal coldness, it is a good investment. 
It helps our American economy by increasing 
our foreign trade. = 

Sometimes, perhaps in a rather distant fu- 
ture, the foreign aid phase of the economic 
war can be brought to an end—but not the 
phase of competition for trade. The com- 
petition is good for the world, good for the 
economy of nations, and good for the pros- 
perity of the people. 

The long-existing problems of American 
agriculture appear to bring some comfort to 
the opposition because they can find nothing 
else. 

They offer no solution, but they insult the 
farmers by attempting to buy their votes with 
handouts. 

The Eisenhower administration, aware of 
the farmer’s pride and dignity, has refused to 
look upon him as a mendicant. The Eisen- 
hower administration recognizes the farmer 
as a businessman in a business which needs 
help, not charity, to meet the changed and 
changing conditions of our entire economy, 

The farmer's problem, stated in its simplest 
form, is this: He gets too little for the things 
he produces and pays too much for the things 
he buys. 


Consider the fact that the prepara- 
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Government cannot and should not force 
a reduction in the cost of the machinery, 
equipment, clothing and other articles that 
are bought for the farms and the people who 
live on farms. ‘Those prices are regulated by 
the wages and other costs that contribute so 
much to our generally sound economy. The 
farmer, whose best market still is urban 
America, would not want this healthy outside 
economy diminished. 

The solution, therefore, lies in seeing that 
the farmer derives an adequate income from 
his produce. 

Large surpluses in storage are the greatest 
drawback to adequate farm prices. 

The most logical first step would be to stop 
adding to those surpluses. This never could 
be accomplished by the high, rigid price sup- 
ports insisted upon by opponents of the Pres- 
ident's farm plan. 

It could be accomplished to a considerable 
extent by the President's soil bank proposal, 
through the adjustment of crops both to ac- 
cumulated stocks and to potential markets. 

The soil bank would have the additional 
yalue of temporarily removing from culti- 
vation or pasture use lands that now are 
poorly suited to tillage—lands which thus 
could be conserved and built up for use at 
some future time when our growing popu- 
lation may require their fruits. 

The rest of the President’s farm program 
is designed, too, for the long-range cure of 
farm ills—not for the buying of farm votes 
in an election year. It includes methods for 
disposing of existing farm surpluses, 
strengthening of commodity programs, rural 
development programs for low-income farm 
families, and a stepped-up program of re- 
search that emphasizes ways and means of 
reducing production costs, the finding of 
new uses for farm products, the develop- 
ment of new crops, the expansion of mar- 
kets, and price supports that are adjustable 
to the needs of a given time. 

This then is no ward-healing program such 
as has, from time to time in the past two 
administrations, been foisted upon the men 
and women in the business of producing our 
food and the raw materials for some of our 
clothing. 

It is a program largely designed along 
those lines which have given American in- 
dustry its leadership in the world—modern 
sales methods, avoidance of excessive in- 
ventory, development of markets, alertness 
for new products and constant research. 

It is a program that would not tear down 
one part of the economy to help another. 
It is a program that looks to this and future 
generations of the land—not just to the next 
election, 

I urge that when you go from this con- 
vention of republicanism to your towns, your 
cities, your counties, and your districts, you 
go with a high sense of pride in the accom- 
plishments of which you are a part—with 
an even greater determination to see that 
Maine speaks with resounding emphasis on 
election day—to see that the first electoral 
votes recorded in this decisive year are re- 
corded for Dwight David Eisenhower. 

See to it, too, that a governor is elected 
in Maine with the philosophy of an Eisen- 
hower—and that you send to the Congress 
those with the vision and the foresight to 
join Dwight Eisenhower in his great cru- 
sade for a strong economy and a lasting 
peace. 

Indeed the Nation will be watching and 
the world will be watching for your vote 
the significant vote of Maine for every office 
on your ballot. Leave no doubt on any issue 
or any office. 

Remember the high honor that is yours— 
the raising of the first banner of 1956—the 
sounding of the first glad cry of forward 
march in the advance of civilization with 
& leader second to none in the temporal 


history of the world—Dwight David Eisen- 
hower. 


— 


1956 


EXCERPTS FROM THE ADDRESS BY Mas. D. Rar 
MURDOCK, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEEWOMAN FOR PENNSYLVANIA, MAINE RE- 
PUBLIÇAN STATE CONVENTION IN PORTLAND 
Just to join with you here in your Maine 

Republican convention is, indeed, a real 

pleasure, and to share the platform with 

your distinguished statesmen and women * 

and our celebrated keynote speaker gives me 

a feeling of great warmth that only Repub- 

lican Party members can generate. 

People in every land today know and re- 
spect our great President Elsenhower. They 
trust him because he is an honest man. 
There Is no power on earth that can surpass 
honesty. 

Now let's look at the President's record 
and take one promise that he made to the 
people of America—in fact, to the whole 
world—that he would go to Korea in order 
to bring an end to the shooting. The 
mothers and fathers and families and the 
military men fighting in the Korean war 
learned to know a true leader and will re- 
member President Eisenhower always for this 
one act alone. 

The women were firmly back of the Presi- 
dent in 1952, and in 1956 we are convinced 
that we need him more than ever in the 
White House. 

The President promised the women that 
they would receive recognition on all levels 
of Government, and according to figures of 
February 1956, we have 109 top women ap- 
pointments. Just to name a few of the top 
posts held by women today, Ambassadors; 
Treasurer of the United States; superintend- 
ents of the United States mints; representa- 
tives to the United Nations in various capaci- 
ties; Director of the Passport Division, De- 
partment of State; members of National Ad- 
visory Boards and Commissions; assistants 
to department secretaries; collectors of cus- 
toms, etc. A number of these appointments 
— — firsts to be made to women. We like 

e.“ 

Today we have facts and figures indicat- 
ing a notable increase in the number of 
women now in Government service, both elec- 
tive and appointive positions, 

First, I want to pay the highest respect 
to your own United States Senator MARGARET 
CHASE Smiru. It is a recognized fact that 
women in the 48 States bask In the reflected 
glory of Senator Smrru's brilliant and cou- 
rageous statesmanship. The women of Penn- 
Sylvania are devoted to Senator SmiTH and 
have followed her scintillating and inspiring 
career very closely. As time marches on she 
can depend on the Pennsylvania women to 
be in there pitching for her for President— 
maybe in 1960. 

Serving in the 84th Congress we have 16 
women which tops by 2 the previous high 
In the 83d Congress, but this score squares 
8 to 8 only because the Republicans have 
Senator SmrrH. We hope to increase our 
average this year because there are more 
Women congressional candidates than ever 
before. Women throughout the 48 States 
have held every State elective office down 
through the years. 

In the State of Vermont Consueleo Bailey 
is their lieutenant governor. Where we see 
our greatest gains is in county office. Penn- 
Sylvania elected a well-qualified county com- 
missioner; of course, in our State we have 
many women in row offices. Many women 
fre elected to municipal office, even to the 
office of mayor. 

The State of Maine and Pennsylvania have 
much in common with our Democratic Gov- 
ernors. Our general assembly has chalked 
up the longest drawn-out session in the 
history of our State. The controversy has 
been over a State-tax program. The Governor 
was elected on his campaign promise that 
there would be no sale tax nor any new 
taxes. He was not wise in the business of 
government—if the pople do not pay for 
their government just who will pay the bilis 
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when they become due? The National 
Democrat Party has been using the Penn- 
sylvania Governor for cam cannon 
fodder. You know in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania a governor cannot succeed himself. 

Now for some campaign facts. Our 84th 
Democrat-controlled Congress has put the 
Democrat Party on record as having a “do 
nothing" Congress. The Democrats are the 
chairmen of all congressional committees. 
The Democrats are in control of all legisla- 
tive bills under consideration and this be- 

an election year the Democrats want to 
make doubly sure that the Democratic Party 
gets full credit for any legislation that may 
be adopted. 

The Eisenhower program calls for more 
schools, more highways, more hospitals, more 
child-welfare services, better working con- 
ditions, higher wage standards, more homes, 
but with this “do nothing“ Democrat-con- 
trolled 84th Congress the people of the 
United States will not reap the benefits they 
so richly deserve during this session. 

The Republican Party can point with 
pride to the record on security. Do you 
know 81,000 put into the bank in 1953 is 
worth $1,000 today. Under inflationary 
policies of the Democrats $1,000 deposited 
in 1939 was worth only $522 in 1952. 


The work of the Republican Party is 
clearly defined in this campaign. The Eisen- 
hower program can only be accomplished 
by reelecting President Eisenhower and a 
Republican Congress. With the tremendous 
popularity of the President it is still up 
to the party workers to get busy in their 
own voting district. It is true you are never 
any better in your political party than you 
are in your own voting district. Registra- 
tion is paramount, you can't vote if you are 
not registered. Many people only get the 
urge to vote on election day and then find 
they cannot vote because they are not regis- 
tered. Now is the time to put on that door- 
to-door campaign and get the stay-at-home 
voter active. 

Only through you can we tell the story 
of what the Republican program means. 
This is the time to use your supersalesman- 
ship and make it count, on election day yotes. 
Let's show our devotion and our dedication 
by winning victory in November for Prest- 
dent Eisenhower and his team. You can do 
it and will do it. Best of luck to you all. 


Aid to Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
I enclose copy of the resolution intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts State Senate 
by the Honorable Daniel Rudsten, State 
senator from the Sixth Suffolk District of 
Massachusetts, and recently adopted by 
the Massachusetts State Senate upon 
motion of the Democratic leader, Hon. 
John E. Powers, who ably represents my 
senatorial district in the Massachusetts 
State Senate. The resolution adopted 
by the State Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts is a most timely 
one and I congratulate Senator Rudsten 
upon introducing it, Senator Powers 
upon moving its adoption, and the mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts State Senate 
in adopting the same. 
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The record of the State Senate of 
Massachusetts, March 26, 1956, and the 
resolution adopted follows: 

JOURNAL OF THE SENATE 
RESOLUTIONS 
Congress—Aid to Israel, etc. 


Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to grant certain aid to 
Israel and to implement the joint declaration 
of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France guaranteeing the peace and security 
of Israel (Senate, No. 575); and, under the 
rule, they were referred to the Committee on 
Rules, 

Subsequently, the same Senator, for the 
said committee, reported that the resolu- 
tions ought to be adopted, and they were 
considered forthwith, under a suspension of 
the rule, moved by Mr. Powers, and adopted. 

The resolutions were as follows: 

“Whereas the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France by a tri- 
partite declaration, have guaranteed the 
territorial integrity of the State of Israel; and 

“Whereas certain Arabian countries by the 
acceptance of arms from Communist coun- 
tries have provided the Soviet Union with 
the opportunities to advance Communist in- 
fluence in the Middle East; and 

“Whereas the influx of arms into Arabian 
countries disturbs the military balance of 
power in the Middle East, and thereby 


threatens the peace of the world; and 


“Whereas the United States has recently 
shipped tanks to Saudi Arabia in direct vio- 
lation of the declared United States policy 
of discouraging an arms race in the Middle 
East; and 

“Whereas the State of Israel has requested 
from the State Department of the United 
States permission to certain arms 
and supplies in order to meet the threat of 
certain Arabic countries, which request has 
not been acted upon, after a period of 4 
months from the time of such request; 
Therefore, be it - 7 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to take immediate action to insure 
the discouragement of a potential arms race 
in the Middle East; that the United States 
authorize the sale of arms and supplies to 
Israel in order to provide for the security of 
Israel and to establish a balance of military 
power between Israel and the Arab nations; 
that further shipment of arms to Arab na- 
tions be prohibited; and that steps be taken 
to enforce the provisions of the tri-partite 
declaration of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France thereby Insuring the ter- 
ritorlal integrity of the State of Israel, and 
that such action be taken as may best pro- 
mote peace between Israel and the Arab 
countries and throughout the Middle East; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of 
the United States, to the United States Sec- 
retary of State, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Member thereof from 
this Commonwealth.” 


The Foreign Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ; 


or 
HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 
Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, in view of the current economic 
course of the cold war and the need for 
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training young Americans for a part in 
these tests of economic strength, I 
should like to insert in the RECORD a very 
fine letter received by me today from the 
Honorable Robert C. Hill, Assistant Sec- 


tary tate: 
a ok sete Apri, 23, 1956. 


The Honorable Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mk. O'BRIEN: I have read with care 
your address to the House of Representatives 
on April 17, 1956, concerning recruitment to 
our Foreign Service. As a former member 
of the Service, with experience as consul in 
India and Ambassador to Costa Rica and El 
Salvador, and presently an official in the 
Department, I want to express my deep ap- 
preciation for your interest in this vitally 
important subject and for the valuable time 
which you have devoted to it for many years. 
I am confident that, to a greater extent than 
ever before, the fate of our own national 
future and the future of most of the free 
world rests upon the Foreign Service of the 
United States. 

I heartily agree with your position that the 
success of our Foreign Service system de- 
pends in large part on our ability to stimu- 
late interest among the most promising 
young people in our country. The Depart- 
ment of State has been engaged over the past 
19 months in a comprehensive program to 
improve the effectiveness of the administra- 
tion of the Department and the Foreign 
Service, based upon recommendations of the 
Secretary’s public committee on personnel 
composed of distinguished American citizens 
selected on a nonpartisan basis from various 
walks of life. A vital part of the overall pro- 
gram is the program for recruiting, at the 
bottom of the Foreign Service, the most able 
young men and women in the country who 
we hope will, through training and experi- 
ence, hold top diplomatic, consular, and 
departmental positions in the future. This 
recruitment program entails extensive col- 
lege-relations activities. When I inquired 
into the effectiveness of this system, I was 
gratified by the information I received. Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1955, 60 officers of the 
Department made 435 visits to colleges and 
universities in every State of the Union and 
Hawaii. I find that a total of 9,898 persons 
applied for the two examinations given in 
1955, whereas 1,261 applied for the examina- 
tion in 1954. 

Greater emphasis is also being placed upon 
the training of the Foreign Service by 
strengthening the Foreign Service Institute 
and providing for the training of depart- 
mental and Foreign Service personnel while 
on duty at their posts. We are striving to 
effect, so far as possible and practicable, an 
integration of the various categories of offi- 
cers in the Department and the Foreign 
Service into a single Foreign Service Officer 
Corps. This should provide a group of For- 
eign Service officers experienced both at home 
and abroad in the conduct of foreign affairs 
and prepared to serve at any place in the 
world, 

The Department's efforts in this direction 
have been supported by both Houses of the 
Congress, and have been greatly facilitated 
by the legislation enacted last year in the 
form of amendments to the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, There is now pending before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs the bill 
(S. 3481) recently passed by the Senate, 
which embodies further improvements con- 
sidered to be essential to the security of the 
United States and to our effective represen- 
tation abroad, 

I have mentioned, of course; but a few 
aspects of the program to improve the For- 
eign Service and the Department. The Di- 
rector General of the Foreign Service, Mr. 
Raymond A. Hare, has expressed his gratifi- 
cation at your interest in the Service and 
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requested that I inform you that he would 
be very glad to discuss the subject with 
you in more detail at your convenience, 
His telephone extension is 4131. 

I am taking the liberty of sending a copy 
of this letter to Representative Bow, in 
view of his interest in the subject. 

I recently took Thruston Morton's job in 
the Department, and I should welcome the 
opportunity to be of service to you. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. HILL, 


Against Servicing Alcoholic Beverages to 
Passengers Aloft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my address before the 
Subcommittee on Transportation and 
and Communications of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on Friday, April 20, 1956, in con- 
nection with my bill, H. R. 7922, which 
would prohibit the serving of alcoholic 
beverages to passengers in flight. 

The address follows: 

Amuines Jos Is To Fry, Nor To MAKE 

PASSENGERS SKY “HicH” 


Mr. Chairman, the practice of selling alco- 
holic beverages, in addition to the compli- 
mentary cocktails offered to passengers 
aboard commercial airliners, has aroused 
much public opposition. 

On August 21, 1955, I asked the airlines 
to discontinue this dangerous custom by 
voluntary actions, serving notice that I would 
introduce a bill in Congress to prohibit the 
serving of alcoholic beverages to passengers 
on aircraft in flight“ if they failed to coop- 
erate. 

Previously the people whose immediate re- 
sponsibility is to insure the safety and com- 
fort of airborne passengers, namely, the 
members of the Airline Stewards and Stew- 
ardesses’ Association and the Airline Pilots’ 
Association, had called for an end to the 
risky policy of serving alcoholic beverages 
aboard commercial airliners. 

Subsequent to my request the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board failed to issue an adminis- 
trative order that would correct this situa- 
tion. : 

And the airline officials refused to adopt 
the minimum code of regulation that was 
recommended by the Air Transport Associa- 
tion. 

In defiance of the mounting evidence, of 
which the following quote from an editorial 
in the Air Line Employee of September 1955 
is a sample: 

“To illustrate our point, we quote one 
recent incident experienced by a major car- 
rier involved in this liquor problem. At the 
original station the captain canceled the 
flight because he felt that 18 of the pas- 
sengers were so drunk as to constitute a men- 
ace to safe operation of the flight. Twenty 
minutes later the flight was reoriginated and 
10 of the 18 were taken off. Two hours later 
it was necessary to make an unscheduled 
stop to put off the other 8. No passenger 
need to fear that he will be refused passage 
if he can crawl aboard. Once in the air, he 
can get refueled, either on the house or for 
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a dollar a shot. The airlines are not stingy 
with their liquor, either. Every drink is 4 
double shot, which has a potent punch at 
high altitude. A $5 bill will produce a proper 
jet-age wingding in the average air traveler.“ 

Again, as one pilot reported concerning & 
December 18, 1955, flight: 

“This flight could have had a disastrous 
ending. I feel that it is time to keep drunks 
and alcohol off from all aircraft. This prac- 
tice should be stopped immediately.” 

Or must we wait for the inevitable, and 
avoidable, tragedy to happen before think- 
ing of protecting passengers from the irre- 
sponsible and belligerent actions of those 
who become intoxicated as a result of “flying 
saloon” service that is more interested in 
profits than in safety? 

One company tries to lure this type of pa- 
tronage by advertising “champagne flights.“ 

Seven American commercial airlines serve 
alcoholic beverages in flight on domestic 
routes. They are: 


Flights 
Magtern Airlines - on ae ccs cae skeen 61 
Northwest Airlines 38 
Trans-World Airlines 18 
National Airlines 16 
American Airlines 11 
Western Airlines 2 
e re a ee ae 12 


These airlines make the feeble defense 
that they try to observe State liquor laws. 
But who knows, at 25,000 feet where 1 State 
end, and the other begins? And what 
authority is there to enforce compliance? 

The commercial airliner, as a public 
carrier, is faced with unique responsibilities, 
that do not pertain to ships or trains. 

Passengers must travel in close and con- 
fined accommodations, with no support but 
the thin air, where one wandering and 
drunken passenger can jeo; all. 

Is it necessary for the airlines to defer 
to the wishes of the few who insist on get- 
ting alcoholic beverages to drink while the 
plane is in flight, in complete disregard for 
the many women, children, and men who 
should not have to endure the profanity, 
molestation, and scatterbrained conduct of 
the drunks? 

I believe that the sober majority are en- 
titled to protection, 

The fact that one airline is reluctant to 
discontinue the practice for fear that its 
competitors won't, means that few of them 
will, È 

The answer to this is Federal legislation 
(constitutional under the powers to regu- 
late interstate commerce) providing that: 
“No air carrier shall sell or otherwise furnish 
to its passengers any alcoholic beverage (in- 
cluding beer and wine) for consumption 
while, in flight within the United States.“ 

Polls of public opinion registered over- 
whelming opposition to the serving of liquor 
on commercial airliners, up to 1950, when 
such sampling of public opinion was dis- 
continued because it ran so strongly against 
the policy of the airlines. 

However, the unsolicited response my 
Washington office has received since I served 
notice last August that I would seek correc- 
tive legislation, has been almost unanimous 
in favor of such a bill, 

The score: 

Thousands of letters for my bill. 

One letter and one telephone call against. 

The lives of millions of passengers on our 
domestic airlines must be protected from 
the dizzy, disgusting, and dangerous con- 
duct of those who become a public nuisance 
as long as the airlines run flying saloons. 

The airlines have been given the oppor- 
tunity to clean up their planes and have 
refused to do so, ; 

The only solution is to enact H. R. 7922 
into a nationwide law that will eliminate 
the menace of flying saloons. 


1956 
America and Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, having in mind the problems con- 
fronting the United States of America 
and the free world under present tac- 
tics in the cold war, I include at this 
Point in the Recorp under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, a thoughtful and pow- 
erful address entitled “America’s Stake 
in Asia,” made in Springfield, Mass., on 
February 8, 1956, by our distinguished 
and eloquent former colleague, the 
present Ambassador to the United States 
from the Philippine Islands, Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo: 

AMERICA'S STAKE IN ASIA 
(Address by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, and 
friends; I must apologize to you for the delay 
tonight. Five days ago, I received an invita- 
tion from the White House for lunch today 
and, as you know, an invitation from the 
White House is an order. I thought I could 
make the 2:25 plane from Washington, but 
the President was so gracious as to make a 
Speech, and so I had to take instead the 
4:40 plane. It was late, and that is why Iam 
here late, and I apologize to you all for 
having to wait for me. 

Looking at our chairman, quite a tall 
fellow, I am reminded of the day we went 
back to reconquer the Philippines from the 
enemy, The American newspaper corre- 
spondents with us wired back to their re- 
Spective newspaper offices here to inform 
them that General MacArthur, with General 
Romulo behind him, waded in water waist 
deep when he landed in Leyte. 

One of the newspaper editors here in New 
York who knows me, upon that dis- 
patch, called his foreign news editor and 
said to him, “Let's wire our correspondent in 
Leyte, because I am somewhat concerned. If 
General MacArthur, with General Romulo 
behind him, waded in water waist deep, 
Romulo must have drowned.” [Laughter.] 

I thank you, Mr, Chairman, for your very 
kind and generous words of introduction— 
undeserved, But every time I am introduced, 
I am reminded of the day I was in Peoria, 
III. I was in the hotel lobby trying to buy 
a newspaper, when I noticed that somebody 
was watching me very attentively. Finally, 
overcome by his curiosity, he approached me 
and said, “You are General Romulo; aren't 

ou?“ 
x I said, Tes. I am.” This was in 1950. 

He said, “You are Foreign Minister for 
the Philippines?” 

I said, Tes, I am.“ 

“You are President of the United Nations 
General Assembly?” 

I answered, “Yes, I am.“ 

“And you were military alde to General 
MacArthur?” 

I replied, “Yes, I was.” 

He looked at me from head to foot—and 
that didn’t take much time. [Laughter.] 
Scratching his head, he said, “I'll be dog- 
gone.“ [Laughter.] 

So every time I want to be deflated, I think 
of that incident. 

Well, my friends, ‘way back in 1942 I 
came to the United States in the perform- 
ance of a mission. At that time we were 
fighting in the Pacific and we were going 
from defeat to defeat. Those of us who were 
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fighting there thought—erroneously, per- 
haps, but we thought—that we were not 
getting the men nor, at the time, the ma- 
terial and the planes we needed to step up 
the tempo of our offensive, because all of 
America’s attention was being concentrated 
on Europe. 

That was how the thought was born that 
perhaps a Filipino voice heard here then, 
across the length and breadth of this coun- 
try, would help to bring home to the Amer- 
ican people the dangers of the Pacific war, 
And so I came. 

In the performance of that mission, I 
spoke in 466 different American cities, in 
every State of the Union. I didn’t miss a 
single one—I even spoke in Alaska—at the 
same time selling war bonds, alerting the 
American people to the fact democracy was 
in danger, and freedom gravely menaced in 
Asia, That was way back in 1942. 

Tonight, I come to you in Springfleld no 
longer in the uniform of an Officer of the 
Army of the United States, as I was then in 
1942; but I come with exactly the same mis- 
sion—to tell you that as of tonight democ- 
racy is seriously threatened In Asia and that 
freedom, as you Americans know freedom, 
is gravely menaced, And I come to tell you 
also certain other truths that need to be 
told. 

So, if you came tonight expecting to listen 
to an ordinary lecture that would please you, 
amuse or entertain you, I am afraid you will 
be disappointed, for such is not my mission. 
If I had merely to say things to delight your 
ears, I did not have to leave my urgent duties 
in Washington and travel all this distance to 
your place this evening. 

You are engaged these days in a life-and- 
death struggle in which your stakes are very 
high, and being a Filipino, I cannot be in- 
different to your side of that struggle. My 
own country's territorial security, and the 
freedom itself of the Filipino people are 
inseparably intertwined with your cause, 
You have land, air, and naval military in- 
stallations in the Philippines, and the ex- 
perience of the last war has taught us 
Filipinos that in any emergency in which 
you are involved the Philippines might again 
be the first to suffer, 

It is therefore imperative that I should tell 
you some truths that need telling and I will, 
to begin with, permit myself to take you 
back to the days immediately following the 
Second World War, when your Government 
was demobilizing your armies—rather very 
fast, in the opinion of some; too fast, in the 
opinion of others. 

Whichever way that was—whether too fast 
or only very fast—it remains a fact of his- 
tory that, while the United States went 
seriously into the business of demilitarizing 
itself and sending its troops to their homes, 
Soviet Russia stubbornly refused to dis- 
charge a single Russian soldier. That was 
the first clear evidence that the Stalinist 
dictatorship in Moscow found only one thing 
wrong with the Nazi war of conquest— 
namely, that it was Hitler who waged it, and 
not Stalin. From then on there has been no 
doubt about the Kremlin's intention to 
dominate the world with greater determina- 
tion than the madman of Berlin, 

I must emphasize to you this truth: what- 
ever the zigs or the zags in the Kremlin's 
foreign policy, whatever the tactics it may 
pursue, frowning or smiling, communism’'s 
basic philosophy remains inalterable—the 
dictatorship of the proletariat—and its per- 
manent objective is the conquest of the 
world. Let us make rb mistake about that 
philosophy and that objective. 

That was how the Soviet Union saw its 
opportunity, and quickly grabbed it, imme- 
diately after the war ended. England was 
in utter exhaustion, and France had been 
bled white. The only nation which could 
stop Russian designs at that time was clearly 
the United States—and the United States 
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was Imagine the advantage that 
situation offered for the standing armies and 
military implements of Soviet Russia. 

And so, what followed was all brutally 
logical, One by one, Albania, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland fell under the sinister shadow of the 
hammer and sickle. Millions of once free 
men were turned into robots of the Kremlin. 
The Iron Curtain was run down, the cold 
war started, and Soviet Russia embarked on 
its course of empire. You all remember 
that. 

But there-was one country in Europe which 
Soviet Russia particularly wanted, and that 
was Greece. Being a landlocked country, 
Soviet Russia had always coveted an outlet 
into the Mediterranean and that outlet was 
offered by Greece. And so, following the 
usual Communist pattern of subversion, so- 
called guerrillas from Albania, Bulgaria and 
other Communist satellite countries were 
ordered to infiltrate into Greece for the pur- 
pose of weakening the Greek Government, 
soften up its defenses, and finally overthrow 
it, thus gaining the badly needed outlet into 
the Mediterranean. 

And why did Soviet Russla want that out- 
let into the Mediterranean so very badly? 
So as to cut the lifeline of the Western World 
in two and ultimately deprive you of the use 
of the Suez Canal. This was the plain pur- 
pose of the Soviet adventure in Greece, the 
country which offered the way out of Russia’s 
containment on land, 


It was fortunate that the United States 
was not asleep, that Washington saw clearly 
what Soviet Russia was aiming at. That 
was how you decided to send one of your 
greatest soldiers—Gen, James Van Fleet—to 
Greece. With him went a corps of civilian 
and military experts and together they 
trained the Greek troops and established 
Greek strategy. 

American economic aid and military mate- 
rial began to flow into Greece, and the 
Greeks, seeing your genuine concern for their 
plight, gathered courage and stood up to the 
challenge to their national survival. They 
fought back and, with your help, succeeded 
in defeating the Kremlin's attempt to make 
their country another puppet state. Thus 
did American assistance frustrate Soviet Rus- 
sia’s plan to push itself into the Mediter- 
ranean, and thus was the first victory for the 
free world won in the cold war. 


But in France, in Italy, in Belgium com- 
munism was way ahead and advancing. In 
1946 and 1947 and 1948 those three countries 
lay devastated and helpless. There was wide- 
spread poverty and suffering, communism's 
most effective allies. We happened to be in 
Europe in 1948, my wife and I, when the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations met in 
Paris, and we saw the electric effect which 
American aid produced on the European 
masses, American economic help came just 
in time to save millions from complete en- 
guifment by communism, Yes; we saw it 
exactly as you saw it; American statesman- 
ship and leadership, and American material 
assistance—all coming when they were most 
needed—produced their instantaneous effect 
on the morale of Europe and the Continent 
was saved. 

That had to be, because of your common 
ancestry and common civilization with the 
peoples of Europe. But while all that was 
going on you were neglecting other things. 
Your sympathy for the Europeans made you 
forget the peoples of other parts of the earth, 
until one sad day you were stunned by the 
report from your radio commentators and in 
screaming headlines on the front pages of 
your newspapers, to the effect that on the 
other side of the globe a catastrophe had be- 
fallen democracy—China had fallen to com- 
munism. Six hundred and fifty million Chi- 
nese conquered by Moscow and lost to de- 
mocracy—lost to you before you knew it; 
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650 million human beings whom Soviet Rus- 
sia could use to advance its nefarious ends. 

This is no mere conjecture. We all saw 
how Soviet Russia fought the Korean war 
to the last Chinese soldier. Not one Soviet 
Russian soldier was engaged in Korea. Not 
one drop of Russian blood was shed in Korea, 
only Chinese blood. For, remember, Soviet 
Russia has 650 million Chinese now she can 
use as proxy for her wars. And sure enough, 
they will be used in compliance with what 
Nicolai Lenin wrote in black and white as 
part of the Russian strategy for achieving 
world conquest. Lenin wrote for all eyes 
to see, and for all ages, the following words: 
“The road to London and Paris is through 
Peking and Calcutta.” By that he clearly 
meant that for Soviet Russia to achieve its 
objective of world conquest, it must first 
conquer Asia, not Europe. 

In terms of 1956, in terms of the present 
ideological war, and in order to bring it 
nearer home to you, what Nicolai Lenin 
really meant is this: In order that Soviet 
Russia may eliminate the United States and 
thus be in a position to conquer the world, 
it must first conquer Asia. Hence the sub- 
ject of my lecture this evening, America’s 
Stake in Asia. 

America’s stake in Asia is nothing more or 
less than your national security, the safety 
of your lives and of your dear ones; the sur- 
vival of the American way ol life. We are 
engaged today, as I said at the beginning, in 
a life-and-death struggle of global implica- 
tions the like of which may not be found 
in recorded history. 7 

Let us take a hard look at the balance 
sheet of democracy in Asia and see where 
and how we stand. We have lost China, 650 
million Chinese—let us hope and pray, only 
temporarily. But as of tonight, we have lost 
that many—650 million Chinese. 

Next to China, the most populous country 
in Asia is India—400 million Indians. And 
those 400 millions proudly proclaim that 
they are uncommitted neutrals, which means 
that they are not with us in our fight against 
Soviet imperialism. 

Next to India comes Indonesla—100 million 
Indonesians. And they too, like the In- 
dians, call themselves uncommitted neu- 
trals. It simply means that we cannot count 
with us tonight the 100 million Indonesians 
and the 400 million Indians in our fight 
against Soviet imperialism. 

Next to Indonesia, we have Burma, and 
Burma also says she is an uncommitted 
neutral. So the 18 million Burmese, like the 
400 million Indians and the 100 million In- 
donesians, cannot be ranged with us tonight 
against international communism, So then, 
you have a total of 518 million Asians not 
with us and, added to the 650 million Chinese 
against us, you have more than 1 billion 
Asians not with you in this global struggle 
in which you are engaged. 

What do you have left in Asia? Of course, 
the Philippines; your friends through fair 
weather and foul, 21 million Filipinos, Paki- 
stan, yes; another friend and ally—s0 mil- 
lion Pakistanis. Thailand, yes, another 
friend and ally; 18 million. Thallanders. 

So you have 18 million Thailanders, 80 
million Pakistanis, 21 million Filipinos on 
your side of the fence, ready to stand up 
and be counted for democracy against Soviet 
imperialism; a total of 119 million Asians 
against at least a billion Asians not with 
you. That is not a pretty picture. 

What do we have left in Asia? French 
Indochina is being nibbled away from us 
dally. British Malaya is in trouble. Korea 
is fighting for its life. Japan? 

Now, we say that Japan has been democ- 
Tatized after 7 years of American military 
rule. Do we really believe that? Let me pose 
to you a hypothetical case which I hope will 
drive home another truth which you must 
know. Let us suppose in the Second World 
War you were defeated and Japan was vic- 
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torious, so that the roles were reversed. In- 
stead of our General MacArthur going to 
Tokyo, it was General Tojo who went to 
Washington; instead of an American army 
of occupation sent to Japan, a Japanese army 
of occupation was sent here. 

Now, do you believe that after 7 years of 
Japanese military rule over your country, 
with General Tojo issuing decrees from 
Washington; do you believe that after 7 years 
of Japanese military rule here, you would 
be wearing kimonas and wooden clogs? Our 
chairman would look cute in a kimona. 
|Laughter.] 

That your American women would be 
walking 3 feet behind their men? I know 
American women will never allow that. 
[Laughter.] That you would be worshipping 
at Shinto shrines, eating with chopsticks, 
bowing toward the west at sunset because 
you think your emperor is there? 

Well, of course, you laugh and shake your 
heads and say that is impossible. Why, of 
course, I agree with you that is impossible. 
Then why do you think the reverse possi- 
ble with the Japanese, a people much, much, 
much older than you are as a people. Long 
before Jamestown Colony was even thought 
of to be organized, there was already a co- 
hesive, united Japanese people with their 
own culture and with their own civilization. 
No people is prouder of its country and its 
civilization than the Japanese, and none 
more arrogant. So what you think is im- 
possible with you, how could you think pos- 
sible with the Japanese? There is food for 
thought for you. 

Before the Second World War, it was an 
ingrained belief in the Asian mind that the 
West was invincible—invulnerable in the use 
of arms. And perhaps, because of that, Asia 
was quiescent, meek perhaps. But after the 
Second World War, after Japan had you 
practically on the run for almost 2 years; 
after Japan held back the combined armies 
and navies of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium almost 3 years; after the so-called im- 
pregnable fortresses of the West in Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, Batavia, Bataan, and Cor- 
regidor fell like a pack of cards before the 
Japanese onslaught; after Amerleans and 
Britishers and Dutchmen, Frenchmen, and 
Belgians were captured, imprisoned and tor- 
tured and humiliated and insulted by the 
Japanese; after the stalemate in Korea 
which, however, Peking radio continually 
dinned on the ears of the people of Asia 
as the victory of the Chinese troops over 
what it called the pick of the armies of 17 
nations; after the fall of Dienbienphu, 
which Moscow and Peking continually pro- 
claimed as the victory of the Vietnamese 
troops over the flower of the French Army— 
after all that, the once ingrained belief in 
the Asian mind in the invincibility and in- 
vulnerability of the West is gone, finished, 
forgotten. And much of what is happening 
in Asia today, springs from that fact. That, 
too, is a truth that you must know, and 
that is food for thought for you. 

Why, then, do I say that America’s stake 
in Asia is its national security, the safety 
of your lives and your dear ones, the survival 
of the American way of life? 

To answer that question, I must ask you 
to look at your geography and see from the 
north, the Aleutians up north, the string 
of islands—Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, Ko- 
rea, Guam, and the Philippines. That, in 
military parlance, is the American peri- 
meter of defense. More commenly, it is 
called your Pacific chain of defense. 

That is the chain that has been decided by 
your Pentagon, by your Congress, by your 
White House, by your State Department, as 
your defense. And that chain can only be as 
strong as its weakest link. If any of the links 
in that chain is destroyed or taken, by com- 
munism, your national security in Spring- 
field, Mass., is seriously threatened. 
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You are spending on that chain of defense, 
now, billions of American dollars, your tax- 
payers’ money, for the maintenance of vital 
naval, air, and land military installations. 
And that, my friends, is why President Eisen- 
hower had to announce to the world some- 
time ago that America was ready and willing 
to defend Formosa to the last ditch—be- 
cause Formosa is a link in that chain and you 
cant allow the link to go to Communist 
hands and the whole chain to fall to pieces 
that way. 

That's why you fought in Korea, because 
Korea, too, is a link in that chain. And how 
well do we know this in the Philippines, we 
who were In the path of Communist aggres- 
sion. In 1949 and 1950, the clear strategy of 
Soviet Russia was to conquer China the 
first; after that, the objective became Ko- 
rea. If the Reds had succeeded in Korea, 
they would have swept on to Japan, For- 
mosa, Okinawa, Guam, and the Philippines. 

I say how well we were aware of all that 
in the Philippines where, as far back as 1948 


and 1949, the so-called Huks, who were Com- 


munists, were there acting under orders 
from Moscow. Soviet Russia wanted to fol- 
low in the Philippines exactly the same pat- 
tern that she followed in Greece, where 
guerrillas tried to overthrow the govern- 
ment. The Huks were getting ready for the 
day when Soviet Russia was to win in Ko- 
rea and then sweep southward, and Soviet 
Russia would have found in the Philippines 
its advance guards, the Huks, and my coun- 
try would have been then a ripe fruit for 
their plucking. 

How well, indeed, do we know in the 
Philippines, the Communist menace, we who 
fought the Communists with our lives. Our 
hospitals in Manila are still full of those 
wounded in the fight. We didn’t fight com- 
munism with the radio or with newspaper 
editorials—we fought communism with 
blood, with our lives. That is how we know 
what danger communism is. 

We are fortunate in having a President in 
the person of Ramon Magsaysay who has had 
the vision and the courage to face commu- 
nism firmly. As you already know, he has 
stopped the Communists in the Philippines. 
In fact, the only man so far to have defeated 
communism in Asia is President Ramon 
Magsaysay. 

And yet there were many who questioned 
America’s role in Korea. Little did they 
know that the American boy who fought 
and died in Korea really fought and died for 
the safety of his sweetheart in Springfield, 
Mass. The American boy who fought and 
died in Korea really fought and died for the 
security of his relatives in Tallahassee, Fla. 
The American boy who fought and died in 
Korea fought and died for the safety of his 
dear ones in Boston, Mass. That, too, is a 
truth you must know, for if Korea had fallen, 
that whole chain would have snapped, and 
once your American perimeter of defense in 
Asia falls under communism, it is curtains for 
democracy, 

That is why I must state with all em- 
phasis your national security is at stake in 
Asia. Because, don't forget, the Pacific 
Ocean no longer affords you the protection 
that it did 10 years ago. Modern technology 
has annihilated the Pacific Ocean. Guided 
missiles, intercontinental ballistics, super- 
sonic planes, snorkel submarines, the atom 
bomb—these have reduced the Pacific to the 
size of a pond. 

So that, while in terms of mileage, the 
American perimeter of defense that extends 
from the Aleutians to the Philippines may 
be 10,000 miles away from Springileld, in 
terms of your territorial security that chain 
is your nextdoor neighboor, and if anything 
should happen to any of the links in that 
chain, your safety, here in Springfield, Mass., 
would be seriously menaced. 

How important it is, therefore, my friends, 
that you realize the direct bearing of Asia 
on your national security. Asia was once 
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pictured by Odoric of Pordenone and Marco 
Polo as something enigmatic, mysterious, 
and dark. There is no truth in that. There 
is nothing enigmatic, nothing mysterious, 
nothing dark about Asia. The peoples there 
are simple folk, unsophisticated, And, be- 
cause they are simple and unsophisticated, 
their thought patterns are simple too, and 
therefore they cannot be enigmatic nor can 
they be mysterious. 

Asia wants your friendship, and you must 
try to understand Asia. You can make 
friends with Asia. You have done it once; 
you can do it again. You have done it in my 
country. 

When you first went to the Philippines, 
we hated you. We fought you for 3 long 
years, You had to kill 350,000 Filipinos be- 
fore we laid down our arms in defeat, in rec- 
Ognition of your material might. 

My father happened to be one of those who 
fought you to the last. I was trained as a 
boy to hate you. As I said, we hated you as 
only an occupied people can hate an army 
of occupation. And you don’t know what 
that means, because God has saved you 
from the humiliation of being an occupied 
people. 

But what happened? Why is it that we are 
now your stanchest friends and most loyal 
allles in Asia? That is something important 
for you to know. For America, once in a 
while, should indulge in some national in- 
trospection. We are your friends now, and 
we are your loyal aliies, and we proved it to 
you in Bataan, in Corregidor, even in Korea. 
We were fighting our Communists in the 
Philippines when we had to send out troops 
to Korea to fight side by side with yours. If 
that is not loyalty I want to know what loy- 
alty is. And that is the loyalty of your Fili- 
pino allies to your ideals, to your democracy. 

Why is that so? Because in your dealings 
with my people, you, the stronger nation, 
followed the Golden Rule: “Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you.” 
Because in your dealings with my people you, 
the stronger nation, respected the dignity of 
the human soul, and in the relationships 
between peoples, that is enough. 

This American adherence to the Golden 
Rule set a unique policy for all of Asia. In 
the Philippines you announced as your fixed 
policy the utterance of your first civil gov- 
ernor, William H. Taft, to the effect that 
“America’s policy here in the Philippines is 
epitomized in one sentence: The Philippines 
for the Philippines.“ 

Well, there you have something unique, 
bizarre, unprecedented in Asia, because, in 
the countries surrounding us, the colontal 
Powers were following a policy exactly the 
opposite of that. 

Thus we saw gradually that your policy 
was, by and large, honest and just. You 
Promised us independence; you set a date 
for that independence. There was a lot of 
Opposition here against that. Powerful sec- 
tors of American public opinion, influential 
American newspapers campaigned against 
Philippine independence, supported by vest- 
ed interests and strong sectors of your Army 
and Navy. 

But the average Tom, Dick, and Harry of 
this United States, the rank and file of the 
people representing that clean, wholesome, 
honest American conscience, blind to the 
allurements of power and deaf to the tinkle 
of the gold dollar, stood by our cause. 

And your Congress, faithful interpreter of 
the clean American conscience, was unswerv- 
ing in its determination to keep faith with 
the Pilipino people, and a day for independ- 
ence was set, against the wishes of the power- 
ful lobbyists working in Congress. Congress 
fulfilled its word, and that was how we Fili- 
pinos came to know that America’s word 
Was her bond. 

How important that you did that in the 
Philippines, for now in the United Nations, 
whenever a Vishinsky or a Molotov or a 
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Gromyko stands up to accuse America of 
imperialism, there your ambassador is already 
winking at me. I[Laughter.] Because the 
ready answer is for me to stand up and say, 
“What are you talking about, ‘American im- 

'? America could have stayed in 
the Philippines, but preferred to relinquish 
its sovereignty over us. We are exhibit A of 
the fact that America is not an imperialist 
country. America proclaimed Philippine in- 
dependence before any other power ever 
though of doing the same.” 

That is your reply now against any charge 
of imperialism leveled at you. On the other 
hand, if you had not granted us independ- 
ence in 1946, what reply could you give 
Molotov and Gromyko and Bulganin and 
Krushchev? 

How inspiring it is once in a while for 
America to indulge in national introspection, 
to look back and to realize that her great- 
ness does not lie so much in her material 
power, not so much on her atom bomb and 
military might, on the intangibles and im- 
ponderables of the spirit in which you as a 
nation are immeasurably rich. Let America 
look to her spirit, because that is where her 
power and her greatness lie. 

Let there be no more boasting of America’s 
might, because that does not make {friends 
for America in Asia. But let America speak 
of how her forefathers in 1776 proclaimed to 
all the world the equality of all men. That 
is one proof of America’s greatness, 

When your forefathers in 1776 had the 
vision and the courage to say that all men 
are created equal, they uttered what at that 
time was a plain political heresy. You were 
laughed at and sneered at in other continents 
where kings and dukes and counts and 
princes were living way above the level of 
common man. 

Not all men at that time were created 
equal. But your forefathers in 1776 had the 
vision and the courage to see and to pro- 
claim that all men are created equal. And, 
mind you, they could have written—but they 
did not—that all men north of the equator 
are created equal. Or they could have writ- 
ten—but they did not—that all men south 
of the equator are created equal. 

In short, what they proclaimed was the 
equality of all mankind, and then proclaimed 
it for all ages. That is the strength and 
might of America. 

All that Asia asks is for America to see to 
it now that she is the world leader, that 
her allies should follow the pattern she set 
in the Philippines. 

All that Asia asks is for you to continue 
to make your preachments dovetail with 
your deeds. All that Asia asks is for America 
to continue to make her ideals to coincide 
with her acts, 

That, my friends of Springfield, is the mes- 
sage that this, your friend, has come humbly 
to convey to you tonight. [Applause.] 


Address by Hon. Richard E. Lankford, of 
Maryland, Before the Government Em- 
ployees’ Council, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
am particularly pleased to include there- 
in an excellent address made on April 18, 
1956, by our distinguished colleague from 
Maryland, Hon. RICHARD E. LANKFORD, 
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before the Government Employees’ 
Council, in Washington, D. C. Con- 
gressman LANKFORD very ably and effec- 
tively addresses himself to H. R. 10237, 
introduced by our colleague the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Hon. GEORGE M. 
RHODES. Convincingly, he presents 
reasons why H. R. 10237 should be en- 
acted into law. The presentation made 
by our colleague the gentleman from 
Maryland {Mr. LANKFORD] is one of the 
ablest I have ever heard presented in 
support of any legislation. It is con- 
sistent with the clear thinking evi- 
denced by him on all legislation; it is 
consistent with the splendid manner in 
which he represents the people of his 
district, 

I am sure that the employees of the 
Federal Government will deeply appre- 
ciate the position taken by our colleague 
the gentleman from Maryland IMr. 
LANKFORD] on this bill, as well as all 
other legislation, such as relating to 
wages, hours of employment, sick bene- 
fits, and retirement, as well as conditions 
of employment; also, that they are in- 
debted to him for his vigorous advocacy 
of legislation relating to their best inter- 
ests. 


The speech follows: 


I am delighted to have this opportunity 
of meeting with the Government Employees’ 
Council, My remarks will not be lengthy, 
because I know your program is heavy. 

As a matter of fact, I would much prefer 
to sit back and let you gentlemen conclude 
your deliberations, It is on the basis of 
your decisions and advice that I take my 
cue in matters affecting postal and other 
Federal employees in my district. And may 
Isay that some of my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives might well follow the 
same pattern. 

Take the case of pending legislation af- 
fecting your retirement benefits. I took a 
poll on what the employees thought of this 
legislation. It was not the same kind of 
poll some of my colleagues announced nor 
the kind proposed by others on the Senate 
side of the Capitol. I simply directed my in- 
quiry to the headquarters of the employee 
groups and to the employees with whom I 
am in almost daily contact. There was no 
rhyme or reason to suggest a referendum or 
worldwide poll in order to learn something 
that could be ascertained by merely placing 
a telephone call right here in Washington 
and through daily conversations. 

The answer I got from your council head- 
quarters was to the effect that you gentle- 
men—speaking for your respective organiza- 
tions—approved Senator JoHNsTON’s bill, S. 
2875. That was the extent of my poll. All 
the facts were in as far as I was concerned. 
Anything beyond that was little more than 
politicking or gamemanship“ to use a more 
sophisticated term. 

Of course, I am not opposed to consulta- 
tion between Members of Congress and Fed- 
eral workers or between the heads of depart- 
ments and employees or representatives des- 
ignated by them. I consult with Federal 
workers practically every day. But a poll is 
hardly consultation. Questions can be 
loaded and often produce not facts or 
opinions, but just about what the poll taker 
wants the answer to be. 

I recall that no poll was taken a few years 
ago when the distinguished gentleman who 
heads up the Post Office Department at- 
tempted to put over his Fry report. There 
is no record of the White House polling the 
farmers of our Nation prior to President 
Eisenhower's veto of the farm bill. 

As I said, Iam not opposed to open chan- 
nels of discussion. However, the way to 
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make certain that employees are given an 
opportunity to express themselves is not 
through polls, but through a bona fide labor- 
management procedure 

I sincerely hope we win be given an oppor- 
tunity before this session of Congress ad- 
journs to vote on the union recognition legis- 
lation your council is supporting. The bill 
introduced by Congressman GEORGE RHODES, 
of Pennsylvania, known as H. R. 10237, is 
fair and equitable to everyone. It does not 
suggest that the executive branch must for- 
felt or abandon its responsibilities to Con- 
gress or the employees. Nor does it intimate 
in the slightest degree that Government 
workers want to determine policy. As I 
understand the Rhodes bill, all you people 
ask is the right to sit down with the heads 
of departments to discuss working condi- 
tions, safety, in-service training, methods of 
adjusting grievances, transfers, promotions, 
demotions, and any other facet of your em- 
ployment affecting the day-to-day lives of 
the people you represent. Following these 
discussions, you further request assurance 
that in the event of a serious disagreement 
both sides will accept the decisions of an 
impartial board of arbitration. 

Prankly, it is difficult for me to underetand 
how anyone can seriously oppose this legis- 
lation. Our Federal Government guarantees 
these same rights under one form or another 
to workers in private industry. Why should 
there be a distinction, indeed, discrimination 
against Federal employees? 

I am not going to attempt a résumé of all 
the bills in which your council is interested. 
It was simply my intention to drop in and 
visit for a few minutes. However, I would 
not want to yield the floor without giving 
you my pledge to support your drive for 
better wages. The decision of your council 
announced early in March hit the nail right 
on the head. It is time Congras started to 
legisiate in terms of standard-of-living 
wages for Government workers. The old 
method of chasing prices and attempting to 
peg wages to living costs might have worked 
out, but it had no chance. It was always 
a case of too little and too late. By the 
time a wage settlement was made prices had 
spurted ahead and the gap between living 
costs and salaries was as wide as ever. I 
want to encourage the new approach you 
have adopted and again assure you that you 
have my full support. You need not worry 
that I will be inclined to take a poll of the 
Federal employees in the Fifth District of 
Maryland on that decision on my part. 


Everybody Pays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, last, the Honorable Jesse M. 
Donaldson, former Postmaster General 
of the United States, testified in support 
of the postal rate bill, H. R. 9228, before 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, at the invitation of the 
distinguished chairman, the Honorable 
Tom Murray of Tennessee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
today’s Washington News, commending 
the very able case presented by Mr. 
Donaldson. The editorial follows: 
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Jesse M. Donaldson, who was Postmaster 
General under President Truman, has made 
a welcome contribution to the pile of evi- 
dence that postal rates should be increased. 
He would go even farther than the admin- 
istration, advocating that rates on news- 
papers and magazines be increased by more 
than Postmaster General Summerfield has 
recommended, 

Some Democrats in Congress have at- 
tempted to label postage rate reform as a 
Republican notion. It is nothing of the 
sort, as Mr. Donaldson's testimony makes 
clear. He asked Congress in 1951 to double 
the rates for second-class mail. 

Party politics has no place in the press- 
ing problem our chronic postal deficit pre- 
sents. The cost of cut-rate mail service 
to business establishments is shared by all 
taxpayers, Democratic and Republican alike, 
and they all are interested in seeing the 
postal service pay its way. 

Congressmen are fooling no one but them- 
selves if they think the public doesn't know 
there is no such thing as free or bargain 
mail service, so far as the taxpayers are 
concerned. When a busines firm pays less 
than it costs the Government to carry its 
mail, the public pays the difference, in taxes. 
And this has been going on too long already. 


Military Reserve Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present herewith a 
brilliant address made by Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff, Chairman, National Se- 
curity Training Commission, at the Mil- 
itary Reserve Week luncheon, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C., Monday, 
April 23, 1956. I feel my colleagues will 
be interested in reading this important 
address. 

I am highly honored by the invitation of 
the National Security Committee to speak 
at this luncheon, marking the start of 
Military Reserve Week. The occasion is 
so pertinent to the major challenge of our 
times and our country's ability to meet that 
challenge that It is a privilege to participate 
in our common effort. 

In sponsoring this important week, your 
committee and the member-organizations 
represented here today have given a signifi- 
cant example of citizen-leadership at its best. 
In a free country such as ours, the fate of 
any public program depends in largest 
measure upon public understanding of its 
purpose and operation, The inherent merits 
of an undertaking and the good intentions 
of its leaders are not enough to guarantee 
success, unless they are backed by popular 
comprehension and acceptance. 

The National Security Committee, in 
launching this nationwide effort to bring 
about greater awareness of the need for a 
strong military Reserve, is therefore making 
a decisive contribution, I salute its public- 
spirited initiative. 

In these days of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, ballistic missiles, and artificial satel- 
lites, too many people rush to the conclu- 
sion that push-button warfare has pushed 
the GI right out of the picture. 
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The question is sometimes asked, “Why 
bother recruiting men for the Reserve? 
What good would men be in future wars?” 

It strikes me that a far more relevant 
question is, “What good would all our new 
superweapons be without trained men to 
operate them, without men prepared to pro- 
vide firm leadership on the homefronts?” 

Should an enemy impose a conflict upon 
us, we must have the trained men to pilot 
the planes, drop the bombs, tend the radar 
outposts, launch the missiles, run the sub- 
marines. 

To. use the new weapons effectively, and 
to survive against them, we must be prop- 
erly trained and conditioned. The pace of 
modern war has become so swift that in any 
future conflict, this training must come 
before the start of hostilities—and that, of 
course, means an adequate Reserve program. 

It was Lord Nelson who said long ago, 
“Five minutes may make the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat.” Today we should 
edit his warning to read, The first 5 min- 
utes may make the difference.” 


THE CONTINUING COMMUNIST THREAT 


There are some who would have us be- 
lieve, in the light of recent events, that the 
mood of the Communist high command is 
changing from the old belligerence to a new 
benevolence. Among other things, they point 
to the fact that the dead despot of the Krem- 
lin, Joseph Stalin, is being harpooued, lam- 
pooned, and cartooned by his successors. 
This view of the change in Moscow is a 
tempting one, but also a dangerous one, be- 
cause it may encourage complacency and 
undercut vigilance. 

Moscow has launched some new slogans 
and tactics designed to confuse and divide 
its selected victims. But its familiar strat- 
egy of probing for soft spots in the free 
world's material and moral defenses—of ex- 
ploiting political, social, and economic dif- 
ficulties—remains unaltered. Now, as in the 
past, the Communists are everywhere feed- 
ing and fanning the flames of discontent. 

While ostensibly talking of peace, they 
continue to block peaceable solutions of 
century-old problems. In southeast Asia, 
in north Africa, and—especially right now— 
in the strategic Middle East, the Red mis- 
chief-masters are hard at work to make good 
their open boast that the 20th century will 
be the century of the triumph of commu- 
nism. The fundamental realities of the 
present situation cannot be wished away or 
smiled away. 

We have no rational alternative but to 
proceed on the assumption that the main 
Soviet objective remains to disrupt, and 
eventually to dominate, the free world. We 
must face up to the fact that we are not 
going to wake up next week or next month 
to a sudden thaw in the cold war. Far from 
relaxing, we must prepare ourselves for the 
long pull, and in this preparation our mili- 
tary reserves are more important than ever 
before. 

Their importance is threefold: First, the 
Reserves are a bulwark for our Armed Forces, 
Second, they are a support for our civil 
defense. And third, they are a buttress for 
our cold-war efforts. Let us consider each 
of these points briefly. 


BULWARK FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 


As for our Armed Forces, we all know that 
the building and maintenance of a huge 
standing Army are contrary to our demo- 
cratice concepts. And such an Army might 
well prove disastrous to our national 
economy. 

What is the alternative? It is to prepare a 
large body of our citizenry to meet an enemy 
attack promptly, if and when it arises. 

With a pool of reservists trained and ready 
to draw on, we could send our fighting men 
to combat areas as fast as our ships and 
planes could carry them. Without such a 
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Reserve force, we might be unable to hold 
our overseas bases and strategic free-world 
areas. 


In addition, a trained Reserve gives us 
the strength we need at considerably lower 
long-range cost than a large standing Army. 
I certainly do not mean to suggest that we 
should skimp on our defense requirements; 
but we must recognize that one of those re- 
quirements is solyency. Any plan that can 
enhance our strength and at the same time 
Provide substantial savings, has much to 
recommend it. 


SUPPORT FOR OUR CIVIL DEFENSE 


In any future war, the vitality of our home 
fronts may be as important as—indeed, even 
more important than—fronts beyond our 
shores, Besides reinforcing our active mili- 
tary units, the Reserves therefore have a 
second vital function. They can be a sta~ 
bilizing factor in our civil defense. In an 
emergency, not all reservists would be called 
to the colors instantly—but every reservist 
Would be a trained man on the scene in his 
own community. 

He would be able to provide leadership in 
controlling panic, instructing neighbors in 
the elementary techniques of self-protection, 
Participating in rescue teams and setting 
up emergency camps. Civil defense authori- 
ties tell us, rightly, that the most critical 
Work would have to be completed within 
2 to 5 days after the outbreak of hostilities. 
It is precisely during this tense period that 
the reservists would prove most valuable, 
no matter when the military found it 
necessary to call them up after that. 


BUTTRESS FOR OUR COLD WAR EFFORTS 


The third principal area in which a 
trained and adequate Reserve can have a 
Powerful impact is our cold war effort—on 
the political, economic, and psychological 
fronts. Let none of us underestimate these 
fronts. 

Consider, for example, the vastly impor- 
tant field of psychological warfare—or, as I 
prefer to cali it, “psychological peacefare.” 
Communist propaganda is trying insidiously 
to convince the world that the United 
States seeks war, that our military programs 
are aggressive in intent. Surely the Reserve 
Program, as a wholly defensive measure, re- 
fects our dedication to peace and our deter- 
mination that no free country must pur- 
chase that peace at the price of freedom. 

To enlist popular support abroad, to create 
Confidence in the earnestness of our pro- 
fessions and policies, to strengthen hope 
and resistance among the peoples behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains, including the 
Peoples of Russia proper—it is not enough 
for us to reiterate our noble aims. These 
must be backed up with no less noble deeds. 
A strong Reserve would serve notice on the 
skeptical and anxious peoples of the free- 
dom-loving world that we have the trained 
manpower to defend the ideals we—and 
they—believe in so fervently. 

It would also serve notice on the Com- 
munists that we mean business. The very 
existence of a trained body of manpower 
ready to swing into action could not help but 
act as a deterrent to an attack on free 
countries. We have learned that to be weak 
is to invite attack; to be strong is not only 
readiness to meet it, but often insurance 
against it. Psychological and political ef- 
forts can be very important aids, but they 
are not substitutes for adequate physical 
power to defend ourselves against aggres- 
sion. 

THE 6-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


The National Security Committee and its 
Member organizations have long recognized 
the crucial importance of having a trained 
and Ready Reserve. The entire Nation owes 
a debt of gratitude to these groups. It is 
largely through their efforts that we now 
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have on the books the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955. This act admittedly is not perfect, 
but it does represent a good start toward 
putting muscle into our Reserve. 

A significant feature of this law is the 
6-month program, This new and 
practical concept of military service enables 
young men to fulfill their obligation to na- 
tional security by being full-time civilians 
and part-time soldiers. Under this arrange- 
ment, a young man goes to a training camp 
for just 6 months. Then he returns to 
civilian life, where he spends a reasonable 
period in his hometown Reserve unit. 

The potentialities of the 6-month training 
program for creating strong Reserve forces 
are tremendous. But the young men 17 to 
1814 for whom it was designed are not as yet 
responding in sufficient numbers to support 
it. Why have the volunteers fallen short 
of the goals? 

Our Secretary of Defense put his finger on 
the heart of the difficulty recently. “When 
the 6-month training program is generally 
known and understood,” he said, “large num- 
bers of young men will want to enter it, 
The big problem is to achieve broad public 
awareness of the need for and advantages 
of this program.” 

As Chairman of the National Security 
Training Commission, I have had occasion 
during recent months to observe closely the 
work of the Defense Department in this fleld 
of its activities. I am glad to say to you that 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson and Assistant 
Secretary Carter Burgess and their staffs are 
doing everything possible to put this Reserve 
program into high gear. They are dedicated 
to its purposes and objectives, And our Com- 
mission is receiving the fullest measure of 
cooperation from the Department of Defense. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE PROGRAM 


The 6-month training program has many 
advantages. 

It gives the young man himself a chance 
to plan realistically for his future without 
worrying about when he will be drafted— 
and at the same time, to fulfill his legal 
obligation and patriotic duty. 

It gives his family the assurance that he 
will be away from home for only 6 months 
instead of the 2 years required under the 
draft—and that he will not be called away 
for his training until he leaves high school. 

It gives his home town a trained leader 
capable of helping in time of emergency, 
and capable, too, of making a real con- 
tribution to the labor force, The technical 
skills a young man learns in the service 
will help him get a job when he is ready and 
advance his prospects for promotion. 

It gives his country a chance to fill out 
its Active and Reserve strength and to 
maintain the necessary stability of forces. 

That is what the program has to offer. 
That is the message—and it is a highly ap- 
pealing one, Our job now, during Military 
Reserve Week, is to get that message across 
to the young men of America and to their 
fathers and mothers. 

The radio and television networks, the 
press, the motion pictures and all other 
media of communication have pledged their 
enthusiastic support for this effort and are 
cooperating magnificently. But everybody’s 
help is urgently needed—not just on the 
national level, but on the State and local 
levels as well. The important thing is to 
get 165 million Americans to realize that 
the Reserves are vital to the security of our 
Nation—which means the security of each 
one of us. > 

The clock of history has struck 12 for 
those Cinderella fairy-tale thinkers who 
would have us prepare our defenses only 
after an enemy has attacked. In the present 
era we must have strength in Reserve if 
we are to survive as a free Nation—or, in- 
deed, if we are to survive at all. 
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Croatian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, April 22, I took part in ceremonies 
in Cleveland, commemorating the 15th 
anniversary of the national independ- 
ence of Crotia, at which Msgr. Tomislav 
Firis was chairman. 

We Americans will never forget that 
during World War II our airmen who 
were shot down over Croatia found the 
Croatian legions true friends and pro- 
tectors from the enemy. The same 
Croatians legions under the leadership 
of General Mikhailovich established and 
maintained an underground railway 
through which our en escaped from 
Croatia to the free world. It will also be 
recalled that when the Communist oc- 
cupiers of Yugoslavia captured General 
Mikhailovich and were preparing to ex- 
ecute him, American veterans of that 
theater of war protested these actions 
and sought to prevent the murder of 
General Mikhailovich. All freedom- 
loving people were sad upon hearing the 
news of the murder of General Mikhailo- 
vich by the Tito Communists. These are 
some of the reasons, in addition to our 
basic political beliefs, which compel us 
to support the cause of the Croatian peo- 
ple in their aspirations for national in- 
dependence, 


Under leave granted, I include my 
address delivered at the Croatian Inde- 
pendence Day celebration: 

Iam very happy to be here with you today 
and to join with you in commemorating the 
15th anniversary of the establishment of the 
independence day of Croatia. 

As most of you know, I have, throughout 
my entire public life, stood for and advanced 
the policy of equality for people and for 
nations. In more recent years, I have led 
the fight in Congress against all forms of 
colonialism which today enslave nations and 
people. 

Communism is, by its very nature, imperi- 
alistic, predatory, and inhuman. The two 
outstanding examples of imperialism and co- 
lonialism at work in the world today are 
found in the Russian Communist Empire and 
Tito’s Communist Empire. The Soviet Union 
has long been called the graveyard of na- 
tions. The nations of central Europe were 
added to this graveyard of nations during 
and following World War II, but Yugoslavia 
is also a graveyard of nations. Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia enslaves 4 distinct nations and 1 of 
them is the Croatian nation whose independ- 
ence day we honor today. 

Croatia has every right to be independent 
and free of the Communist chains applied 
to it by Tito. We Americans believe in the 
principle of national self-determination for 
all people. We, therefore, believe the 
Croatians are entitled to national self- 
determination. It is a certainty that if the 
Croatian people were allowed to express their 
views today, they would be solidly against 
Tito’s empire and in favor of a free and 
independent State of Croatia. Even Tito 
is aware of this fact, and accordingly, he 
will do everything in his power to prevent 
the world from knowing about the heroic 
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struggles of the Croatian nation to regain 
its national independence. 

I again assure you that I shall continue 
to support, with all the vigor at my com- 
mand, the right of all nations to self-de- 
termination, independence, and self-govern- 
ment. I shall also continue to fight against 
all forces that deny any people these nat- 
ural rights. I shall continue to do what £ 
can to expose Tito for the Communist stooge 
and Russian agent that he really is. The 
only loyalty Tito has is to the Russian Em- 
pire and the world domain of communism. 
He and the conspirators who surround him 
are no different than the evil men who live 
in the Moscow Kremlin. Both are equal evils 
and threats to the cause of peace, 


Farm-Bill Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the veto 
of the farm bill by President Eisenhower, 
and his subsequent radio-television 
broadcast wherein he sought to justify 
his action, have given editorialists a 
great deal of grist for their mills. One 
of the keenest analysis it has been my 
privilege to read was published by the 
Carlisle (Pa.) Evening Sentinel of April 
11, The editorial follows: 

Farmers HAPPY on UNHAPPY? 

President Eisenhower, in an address to the 
people of the Nation, after he vetoed the 
farm bill, said that before he took the action 
he was told “what a risky thing in an elec- 
tion year.” But, “I am no political expert, 
I will always resist any attempt to make the 
farmer and his problems a political football.” 

There is not the slightest degree of doubt 
that the President most sincerely believes 
what he said. It must be stressed, however, 
that acting on authority given through legis- 
lation approved in 1954, he has, at the same 
time, promised farmers that price supports 
will be increased to 84 percent on wheat and 
86.2 percent on corn—and wheat and corn 
are the most important crops in the farm- 
belt States. Also he promised he will seek 
soil-bank legislation with a provision that 
would permit payment of up to 50 percent 
of the bank funds to farmers as early as 
July 1—which would give about $500 million 
to farmers before the election. It must also 
be remembered that the farmer has been 
calling for aid for a period of years, but to 
all practical purposes has been ignored until 
this, an election year. 

During the 1952 campaign the general 
told farmers in the Midwest that he was 
not only willing to approve 90 percent sup- 
ports (which the farmers were then receiv- 
ing) but that he felt that farmers should 
have supports of 100 percent or more if 
necessary to keep their economy on a level 
with the rest of the Nation. The President, 
as is his prerogative, has changed his opin- 
ion since 1952 and, with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, has been convinced that 
lower, fiexible supports are better for the 
farmer. But, though flexible supports, 
through congressional action, replaced rigid 
supports, the farmer's lot has steadily 
worsened, 

It appears now that the President has 
again reversed himself on price supports— 
that he believes the farmers need higher 
supports. If not, then the President has 
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promised higher supports for political ex- 
pediency. And, if $500 million is pumped 
into the Farm Belt before fall, whether 
the President intentionally means to at- 
tempt to attract the farm vote with silver 
or not, that will be exactly what he will be 
doing. The soil bank in itself is a good 
plan. It is time that we begin conservation 
of our natural resources, else in a few short 
years we may find ourselves short on wood, 
good soil, et cetera, and forced to depend 
on other countries for that which we have 
today in abundance. 

The principal trouble with the President's 
program for the farmer is that, at best, it is 
a stopgap, not the solution to the farm 
problem. With machinery now available the 
farmer can produce from only half of his 
land as much as he formerly produced a few 
years ago from all his land, He can cooper- 
ate in the soll bank and still will overpro- 
duce, so that there might still be surpluses. 
The only realistic answer to the problem ap- 
parently lies in proper distribution, 

Everybody seems only too willing to tell 
us what the result of the President's action 
or futher congressional action will bring 
forth, but we are not convinced that the 
solution has yet been uncovered. Everybody 
is telling us also of the impact the Presi- 
dent's courageous veto, planned boost of 
supports, distribution-in-advance of soil- 
bank funds and other moves might have on 
the fall elections. The majority opinion in 
this locality is that the President, while 
vetoing the bill, simultaneously made a po- 
litical master stroke by his compromise 
pledges. Of what bearing his new program 
(if he can push it through) may have on 
the election results, we are not convinced, 
The Congress will bear watching. The solons 
have time to debate and act. Election time 
is far distant. Many things can happen to 
alter the present circumstances, 

Are the farmers happy—or are the farmers 
unhappy? We do not presume to know. We 
do not believe that it would be wise for any- 
one at this stage to attempt to guess what aid 
the farmer will receive, or to presume how 
the farmer feels or will feel when he goes to 
vote, or to presume that Mr. Eisenhower or 
the Democratic candidate will win because of 
the farm vote. Farmers are patient, quiet 
men. They will await the verdict, then 
without fanfare they will go to the polls. 

What we would like to see, naturally, is aid 
given to the farmer as soon as possible, aid 
that will increase the worth of his purchas- 
ing dollar, and see it done without political 
interference or manipulation. ‘The prime 
objective should be to put the farmer back 
on a level of economy which tallies with the 
other segments of business. But, in this sit- 
uation, everything reverts to the time-worn 
question: How eliminate politics? 


Automobile Marketing Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the current congressional hearings on 
automobile marketing practices, auto- 
mobile manufacturers have consistently 
opposed any legislation on factory-dealer 
relationships. One manufacturer al- 
leged in his testimony that such legis- 
lation would only “weaken dangerously 
an industry fundamental to the Nation's 
economic growth.” 
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Over the weekend I was pleased to 
learn that this sham plea has not de- 
terred the Governor of the State of New 
York, the Honorable Averell Harriman. 
On April 20, 1956, Governor Harriman 
signed a bill amending the New York 
general business law, for the purpose of 
prohibiting automobile manufacturers 
from arbitrarily revoking the franchises 
of dealers in New York State. Under the 
law effective October 1, 1956, auto manu- 
facturers are required to register with 
the Secretary of State. Manufacturers 
are prohibited by the law from termi- 
nating a dealer contract except for cause. 
A maximum penalty of $1,000 fine is im- 
posed for each violation. 

In his statement upon approving the 
bill, Governor Harriman called attention 
to the growing difficulties of small- and 
medium-sized independent businesses, 
and pointed out that the giant corpora- 
tions have the economic power to decide 
the life or death of thousands of smaller 
businesses—not only their competitors, 
but their own suppliers and distributors. 
Governor Harriman further stated that, 
contrary to the claim of manufacturers 
that “the public interest is not suffi- 
ciently affected,” it is his firm conviction 
that “it is very much in the interest of 
the people that small- and medium-sized 
business should be protected against un- 
fair exercise of economic power.” 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will 
also heed the public interest and take 
the necessary action to correct the 
abusive practices in the automobile in- 
dustry which have been uncovered in 
the current hearings before the Senate 
and House committees. : 


Depressed Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to make a plea that this Congress 
shall really do something to aid some of 
the economically depressed areas of the 
Nation, including my own depressed sec- 
tion in southeastern Kentucky. 

The President himself has recom- 
mended that something be done. Many 
people are concerned. Time is running 
out and we should act to extend a help- 
ing hand to our needful areas right now. 

I have offered a good bill that would 
help, H. R. 8283, by bringing about a 
three-way cooperative effort (a) by the 
communities involved, (b) by our Gov- 
ernment through Employment Restora- 
tion Authority created by my bill, (c) by 
industries that would come and settle 
in our depressed areas under the plan of 
this bill, 

Other good bills have also been offered 
and I hope the best ideas of all of these 
proposals will be chosen and welded into 
a good legislative instrument that would 
provide a bright star of good hope to 
some of our discouraged people in de- 
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Pressed areas over the country. I have 
Sent out about 90 copies of my own bill 
to Members of the House and Senate and 
have suggested and urged that we all act 
Collectively and promptly on this serious 
Problem that confronts many of our 
districts. 

An official report that has recently 
Come out of Kentucky says that the 
eastern part of my State is in “far worse 
Shape in 1955 than 5 years earlier.” 

The same report says: 

First. The average income in the area 
is 40 percent lower than that of the 
State as a whole; s 

Second. Employment in the area fell 
18,322 since 1950, while employment in 
the State as a whole increased 33,591 in 
the same period; 

Third. Earned wages in eastern Ken- 
tucky dropped to $51,400,000 last year, a 
decrease of $8,000,000 since 1950, yet 
statewide payrolls gained 40 percent 
during the same period; 

Fourth. Harlan County alone, which is 
the most populous county of my district, 
lost $5,900,000 in annual wages during 
the past 5 years: 

Fifth. Coal production furnished 25,152 
jobs for men in eastern Kentucky last 
year compared to the 47,108 jobs it fur- 
nished in 1950 in the same area; 

Sixth. Even last year, when the coal 
business increased to some extent, there 
Was still a small decline in jobs for our 
people in eastern Kentucky; 

Seven. Population losses in the past 5 
years are 15,043 for Bell County and 
12,327 for Harlan County and 8,197 for 

County and 7,648 for Whitley 
County, to mention a few in my own 
district; and 

Eighth. In some of these eastern Ken- 
tucky counties the per capita incomes 
are now among the lowest in the whole 
United States, the average being $749 in 
the year 1953 compared to a statewide 
average of $1,187 for the same year. 

Now if a scourge should strike some 
Part of the world or even some part of 
dur own country, we would all be con- 
cerned and would gladly send our dollars 
and our aid to the affected areas without 
delay. Yet there is a great scourge of 
Unemployment that has right now come 
Over some of our own districts. So, it 
is time to become concerned about them. 
We should immediately stop importation 
of cheap, foreign residual oil into this 
Country to compete with American work- 
Men. And we should certainly converge 
our attention and our efforts upon early 
Passage of a suitable bill to help the 
People in some of our districts “trace the 
rainbow through the ram“ with clear 
assurance that their lands are not the 
forgotten spots of America. 


The Editor’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE ÔF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956, 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, on the 
night of Tuesday, April 17, those of us on 
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this side of the aisle heard our great Vice 
President, Dick Nrxon, introduce our 
Presidént at a banquet concluding the 
national Republican conference. Mr. 
Nrxon, in his introduction, extolled the 
many virtues of our President, emphasiz- 
ing his courage. 

It was quite a coincidence that in the 
Editor's Letter written by the publisher, 
Mr. F. F. McNaughton, of the Pekin 
Daily Times, should have pointed up in 
his column on the same date this won- 
derful quality of courage. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
the Editor's Letter be printed in its en- 
tirety at this point in the RECORD: 

THE Evrror’s LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 

We have to hand it to Ike. 

He has courage. 

Recently we wrote a column in which we 
expressed admiration of the courage that 
gets & man ahead in war. : 

But we added that moral courage was on 
a still higher plane. 

Moral courage makes the difference be- 
tween & politician and a statesman. 

A politician uses Federal money (the taxes 
you and I rushed to get paid yesterday) to 
buy votes, 

A statesman risks the loss of votes and 
does what seems right for America.” 

Fortunately in the past, such men have 
been found in both parties. 

Happily, today such men are in both par- 
ties, but there are too many of the other kind 
in both parties. 

Whether Ike's veto was right or wrong, it 
stamps him as a man of a high quality of 
moral courage. 


The Scrub Has Lured Riders and Readers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I wish to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an editorial appearing in the April 
21, 1956, issue of the Florida Times- 
Union, Jacksonville, Fla., entitled “The 
Serub Has Lured Riders and Readers.“ 
The editorial follows: 

Tue Scrus Has LURED RIDERS AND READERS 


A 3-day ride through the Ocala National 
Forest is underway this weekend with mem- 
bers of the Big Scrub Trail Riders taking 

t. 
Peine riders are penetrating into a country 
of rare beauty and great loneliness. Both 
these agpects of the big scrub section were 
depicted for a nationwide audience in the 
writing of the late Majorie Kinnan Rawlings. 

Mrs. Rawlings wrote in the tradition of 
reglonalism and the local color school of 
American literature which began coming into 
prominence in the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury. But she transcended the limitations 
of that school, and her work is far more than 
local color. 

The local colorists stressed the picturesque, 
as in the Louisiana stories of George Wash- 
ington Cable, or the flamboyant as in the 
western tales of Bret Harte. They also made 
heavy use of dialect, as in the Pike County 
ballads of John Hay. 

But sometime local color and the local ac- 
cent were subordinated to universal truth, 
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and when that was done greatness was 
achieved. The local flavor remained in a 
subdued fashion, giving realism and authen- 
ticity; but it was no longer obtrusive, Mark 
Twain's Huckleberry Finn illustrates how 
local color grew into something greater. 

In such work as The Yearling, Mrs. Rawl- 
ings achieved this same dimension of uni- 
versal truth. The love of the Cracker boy 
for the deer is something more than local 
color—it is a story of innocence and loneli- 
ness and the tragedy of loss. 

Even in Cross Creek, which is not a novel 
and in which the emphasis is more upon 
the quaint and picturesque, Mrs. Rawlings 
generally avoided the temptation to carica- 
ture which vitlates so much of the work of 
local colorists, In Mrs, Rawlings Florida 
had a far greater novelist—because of her 
basic capacity for love—than Georgia has 
had in Erskine Caldwell; and who is actually 
the realist? Too many who seek to reflect 
a region actually distort and pervert its 
image. 

The big scrub is the kind of landscape 
which inspires deep emotion and long 
thoughts. Though it is a lonely trail that 
the riders are following this weekend Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings had the insight to 
see that it was much like the trail which 
we all follow, Her achievement was in being 
a flawless mirror, so that the magic of the big 
scrub is forever enshrined in American 
literature. p 


The Fifth Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues Mr. Roscoe Drummond’s column 
of April 15, 1956, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune for April 15, 
1956. It is as follows: 

WASHINGTON 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS AND SUBVERSION 

The third branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the judiciary—is being heard from 
regularly these days on one of the most criti- 
cal issues: how to safeguard the Bill of Rights 
without giving any aid or comfort to the 
Communist subversive. The Supreme Court's 
two latest decisions show that it Is steadily 
building a wall of security around the basic 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. I 
find no evidence that these decisions in any 
way weaken the capacity of the Government 
to cope with the trickery efforts of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. In the Harry Slochower 
case, the Court ruled that Brooklyn College 
could not dismiss the professor merely be- 
cause he pleaded the fifth amendment, and 
that to do so was a denial of due process 
of law. This decision does not mean that 
Brooklyn College cannot dismiss Professor 
Slochower. It means only that it cannot 
dismiss him without evidence. It means that 
for a citizen to invoke his constitutional 
right cannot be accepted as evidence of 
guilt. Brooklyn College remains free to dis- 
miss Professor Slochower on evidence that he 
is a Communist, but it can't substitute in- 
voking the fifth amendment in place of 
evidence, 

In the Steve Nelson case, the court ruled 
that protection of the Nation against sedition 
is a Federal, not a State, responsibility, and 
that, therefore, the State antisedition laws 
are unconstitutional. 
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This decision does not mean that the 
States can't help the Federal Government 
guard against subversion. It does mean 
that the responsibility for investigations be- 
longs to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and the responsibility for prosecution be- 
longs to the Department of Justice, 

The decision of the court rests on the 
premise that sedition against the United 
States is not a local offense, but is a crime 
against the Nation. It recognizes that cen- 
tered responsibility will make for more ef- 
fective, not less effective, enforcement. 

It deserves to be noted that in striking 
down the Pennsylvania sedition act, the ini- 
tiative did not come from the Federal Su- 
preme Court. It came from the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court which found the State 
statute to be unconstitutional. The Su- 
preme Court affirmed the decision on appeal. 

State sedition laws have been thrown out 
by other State courts. Alabama offers a re- 
vealing example. Here the legislature passed 
an act which required that all textbooks— 
the State buys all public-school textbooks— 
be certified by their publishers as contain- 
ing no author and no mention of any au- 
thor anywhere between the covers, whether 
in index, footnote, or bibliography, who be- 
longs or might ever have belonged to an or- 
ganization on the Attorney General's sub- 
versive list. 

The publishers declared that such a con- 
dition could not be fulfilled, that such mem- 
bership lists were either unavailable, unre- 
liable or unproved. They declared it would 
mean a textbook blackout for the State of 
Alabama. The State legislature pushed the 
bill through, the publishers took it to the 
Alabama courts, and the courts threw it out. 

Forty-two States plus Hawaii and Alaska 
have a medley of sedition laws which often 
exceed and sometimes conflict with the Fed- 
eral laws. There have been a number of 
prosecutions, but the only evidence in any of 
the cases concerned sedition against the 
Nation. 

“Out of all the voluminous testimony,” 
said the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, “we 
have not found, nor has anyone pointed to, 
a single word indicating a seditious act or 
even utterance directed against the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania.” 

This doesn't mean that people like Steve 
Nelson, whose sentence under Pennsylvania 
law is now quashed, will go free or will find 
it easier to ply their trade. Steve Nelson 
has already been prosecuted and convicted in 
the Federal court and is now under sentence. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has said: “The fact 
must not be overlooked that meeting the spy, 
the saboteur, and the subverter is a problem 
that must be handled on a nationwide basis.” 

What is needed is that all citizens and 
law-enforcing agencies report information 
directly to the FBI. The Supreme Court is 
simply avoiding the confusion of 50 or more 
competing headquarters from which to direct 
enforcement. 


A $1.50 Calf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ag- 
riculture Department has announced 
that the farm income for the first quar- 
ter of 1956 dropped 5 percent from the 
postwar low of the first quarter in 1955. 
The Kentucky farmers who depend on 
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income from livestock feel that the drop 
has been much greater. I have here a 
check to Mr. Sam Litton, Jr., route 1, 
Morehead, Ky., dated February 21, 1956, 
for one brown, white-faced calf. The 
gross price received at the Morehead 
Stockyards, Morehead, Ky., was $2.50. 
The net check, less 75 cents commission 
and 25 cents for insurance, was $1.50 
for one veal calf. This is the price re- 
ceived by a farmer under the Eisenhower 
farm program of flexible price supports. 
The talk of continued prosperity com- 
bined with the Benson farm program 
does not help the Kentucky farmer to 
meet his bills when the price of a calf 
is scarcely equal to the truck charge for 
the hauling to market. The day of the 
$15 calf is long gone, it is now the $1.50 
calf, 
No. 1451 
MOREHEAD STOCKYARDS, INC, 

Mount STERLING, Ky., February 21, 1956. 

To Montgomery National Bank, Mount Ster- 
ling, Ky. 

Pay the sum of $1.50 to Sam Litton, Jr., 

or order, Morehead, route 1. 
MOREHEAD STOCKYARDS, INC, 
Donar E. IRON. 

Void if not cashed in 60 days from day of 
issue, 
Sate BL No. 1451—MOREHEAD STOCKYARDS, 

Inc. 

Kind, brown calf. d 

Pen, 57. 

Head, 1. 

Mark, brown, white face. 

Amount, $2.50. 

Commission, 75 cents. 

Net, $1.75. 

Deductions, insurance, 25 cents. 

Amount received, $1.50. 


Will History Repeat Itself? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, permit 
me to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following remarks on Jewish 
history by Rabbi Bernard Twersky, 
which appear in the March 23, 1956, is- 
sue of the Jewish Press: 
Ecypt—-Moscow-—JERUSALEM—THE LESSON OF 

PASSOVER 


(By Rabbi Bernard Twersky) 


Thousands of years have passed by since 
the exodus from Egypt until the present. 
The world has seen hundreds of generations 
come and go, It has witnessed the changes 
and transformations that have taken place 
from era to era, changes in ideas and basic 
concepts. 

And yet the world is still the same and 
human beings are no different. Only the out- 
ward manifestations have changed, or bet- 
ter still, they have been adapted to the time. 

It is the same order of master and slave, 
except that the chains are different. It is the 
same search of the human spirit, but the 
idols are different. It is the same world and 
the same mankind with all its weakness, 
but the outward appearances and conditions 
of life are different and new, 

How true is the saying that “History re- 
pests itself.” But it is especially true where 
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it concerns Jewish history with its repeti- 
tion of historical events of Israel's ancient 
past in its various eras. Let us take, for 
example, the ancient story of the Exodus 
from Egypt. 

As we review the history of that period 
we find that Egypt was the cradle of cul- 
ture and civilization for the entire Near 
East: The Egyptians excelled in the fields 
of the arts and sciences, they spread cul- 
ture throughout the world, her temples of 
sclence were renowned in the world, and 
so were also her 4,000 year-old architectual 
monuments and pyramids, which are to this 
day considered among the world’s great 
wonders of art and technique. 

This same Egyptian nation, which at- 
tained such a high cultural and spiritual 
level, at the same time was capable of be- 
coming sadists ahd barbarians where it con- 
cerned Jews. They forgot completely their 
intelligence and science. With great sadism 
they oppressed and tortured the Jews, en- 
slaved them, placed them outside the reach 
of the law. With the greatest of brutality 
they were bent on destroying and annihilat-. 
ing the Jewish people and forced them to 
withstand all sorts of persecution and op- 
pression. The Jews groaned from the hard 
labor and from the heavy burden placed 
upon them, 

Like Communist-Russia of a later day, so 
ancient Egypt never felt any gratitude to the 
Jews for all they have done for the country 
to improve living conditions there. They had 
forgotten about Joseph's new-deal and fair- 
deal social reforms which helped to stave 
off famine and death in the land. The 
Egyptians had lost all feelings of mercy and 
humanity in their attitude toward Jews. 

As we contemplate the development of 
events in the past we cannot help but refiect 
upon the tragedy of our own times. I refer to 
the events in Germany only a decade ago. 
Germany, too, was a center of culture and 
civilization., It excelled in the arts and sel- 
ences and spread enlightenment throughout 
the world. But when it came to the Jews, 
the Germans emulated the Egyptians in their 
barbarism. 

We are witnessing a similar tragedy in our 
own day. Russian Jewry has always fallen 
prey to the savagery of Russian officialdom 
and their cohorts. Russian Jewry, which at 
one time led world Jewry in scholarly accom- 
plishment, is today in the throes of tragic 
spiritual destruction. 

Not only have the Russian despots de- 
stroyed the culture of their own Jewish pop- 
ulation but they are engaged in a campaign 
to undermine and stifle the creative develop- 
ment of Israel, which is the bastion of free- 
dom in the Middle East. Russia is allying it- 
self with the ancient enemies of Israel, such 
as Egypt and her “Murder, Inc.,” accomplices. 
This alliance has been solidified for the pur- 
pose of conquering and enslaving the whole 
of the Middle East. Israel is in mortal peril 
from the brutal aggression of the Russian 
Gargantuan, The Russian dictators cannot 
endure the fruitful growth of Israel's politi- 
cal and economic edifice of liberty. Russia is 
the exponent of the grossest type of mate- 
Yialism and cannot bring to mankind the 
fruits of humanity and the exaltation of 
the spirit. 

Education and science are no deterrents to 
an evil nature and a depraved character. 
Education can help to give man more knowl- 
edge and develop his abilities, but it cannot 
give him a kind heart, a clear conscience, and 
a refined soul. Only religion and a pro- 
found belief in God can give him these 
attributes, 

Mankind and civilization are at the abyss 
of destruction in this atomic age. Unless 
mankind finds a way toward peace and jus- 
tice, the principles of righteousness and 
human dignity, it will revert to complete 
dorkness as in prehistoric times. 

Passover has acquired a new meaning not 
only as a reminder of the great deliverance 
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of ancient days in Egypt, but as ẹ hope and 
forerunner of liberation of Jewry from behind 
the Iron Curtain and other oppressed areas. 
With the help of the Almighty God it shall 
come to pass that our hopes and aspirations 
will be realized, as the Hagaddah says: Next 
year we shall be free men.” 


Rev. C. Bertrand Bowser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Reverend 
C. Bertrand Bowser, rector of St. Au- 
Zustine's Episcopal Church in Lawrence, 
Mass., is retiring after 55 years of de- 
voted service to the Creator of us all. 

I grew up in the neighborhood of his 
Church. One of my first and lasting im- 
pressions of this kind and understanding 
minister, was the inner sanctity that he 
radiated to every person that he met. 

Although I worshiped at another 
church, the difference in our faiths be- 
came, not the separation but the bridge, 
that brought us close together in toler- 
ance, respect, and friendship. To preach 
the divine word is the mission of all 
clergymen. To live it, is the supreme 
Brace. 

That is the inspiring story of the Rev- 
erend C. Bertrand Bowser, the good shep- 
herd of St. Augustine’s Church. 

Although he is retiring from the active 
ministry, his presence and his example 
will help all the people of greater Law- 
Tence to become better than they were, 
following the way of faith, hope, and 
charity. We are extremely grateful to 
the Reverend Mr. Bowser, and, in proof 
of our warm regard, I ask unanimous 
consent for publication in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of the following news re- 
Port that appeared in a recent issue of 
the Evening Tribune, of Lawrence, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. BOWSER RESIGNS AS RECTOR BECAUSE 

oF ILL HEALTH 

Rev. C. Bertrand Bowser, dean of greater 
Lawrence clergymen and one of the oldest 
active Episcopal ministers in Massachusetts, 
announced his resignation as rector of St. 
Augustine's Episcopal Church to parishoners 
Sunday morning, Rector of that church for 
the past 50 years, Rev. Mr. Bowser told the 
congregation that, “It is with great regret 
that I find it necessary because of continuing 
illness to submit my resignation as rector to 
take effect July 1, 1956.” 

The rector, in announcing his resignation, 
told the congregation that he was grateful 
for “the many warm, personal associations 
that have developed through the years.” 
He also expressed his thanks for the coopera- 
tion and help of the willing workers of the 
parish. 


His announcement was as follows: 

“It is with great regret that I find it neces- 
sary because of continuing illness to submit 
my resignation as rector of St. Augustine's 
Episcopal Church, to take effect July 1, 1956. 

During my 50 years of service at St. 
Augustine’s, I have had the privilege of see- 
ing the parish grow and prosper and become 
&n increasingly active spiritual force in the 
community, I am grateful for the many 
Warm personal associations that have devel- 
Oped through the years, for the cooperation 
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and help given to me by the many willing 
workers at St. Augustine’s and especially for 
the spirit of friendliness and good will which 
has always prevailed in our parish and has 
been one of our greatest assets. 

“We have worked hard together for our 
church in bad and in good times and have 
known both failures and successes but in the 
end I think we can point with pride to our 
accomplishments in making St. Augustine's 
what it is today. I know the next 50 years 
will point the way to even higher goals and 
I leave you with my hopes and prayers for 
success in all your endeavors for the future.” 

Rev. Mr. Bowser is the only rector the 
church has ever had, going to that parish in 
1906 when St. Augustine’s was founded from 
the Grace Episcopal Church, where he had 
been serving as a curate. 

Ordained in Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Boston, in June 1900, he has served in this 
city almost exclusively in his 55-year career 
as a clergyman. 

The retiring clergyman was born in Sack- 
ville, New Brunswick, Canada, and moved to 
Wakefield in his early teens, and graduated 
from high school in that community. He 
furthered his education at Harvard College 
and Yale Divinity School where he received 
a bachelor of divinity degree in 1898. 

His first 3 years as a minister were spent 
at Christ Church, Rochdale, until transferred 
to the Grace Episcopal Church in this com- 
munity, serving as curate under Rev. Arthur 
Moulton, who later was named Episcopal 
bishop of Utah. 

He has served here continuously since 1903, 
taking over as rector of St. Augustine's 
Church in 1906, the year of its foundation. 

Rev. Mr. Bowser married Anstiss McDuffie 
in the same year. The couple have three 
children: Anstiss, wife of Richard Wagner, 
Ph. D., of Cambridge; Howard B. Bowser, of 
Readville; and Elizabeth, wife of Gordon 
Smith, of Manchester, N, H. 


United Nations’ Hymn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RecorpD, I would like 
to include a poem by Milford E. Shields, 
Poet Laureate of the State of Colorado. 
Mr. Shields has written a poem concern- 
ing the United Nations, which I believe 
deserves our thoughtful consideration: 

Untrep NATIONS’ HYMN 

(By Milford E. Shields) 
One God creates all men of common clay 
To dwell upon this earth in love and peace, 
To labor on unto the shining day 
When tyranny in all its forms shall cease; 
Thus nations rise up in man's dwelling place, 
Become united by God's living grace. 


United Nations, rise with righteous might 

Before oppressors who would slave the earth, 

Meet force with greater force, meet might 
with right 

And under God give freedom fuller birth; 

Preserve man’s high and holy dignity, 

United Nations, keep all mankind free! 


God of our fellow-men, we look to Thee— 
Give us the vision and the range of sight, 
Give us one strength and one humility 
To labor on in one great love and light 
Give us the power, make our efforts whole 
To work the full United Nations“ goal! 

e 
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American Bar Association Opposition to 
OTC-GATT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a brief submitted to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in opposition to 
H. R. 5550, a bill to authorize the United 
States membership in OTC-GATT: 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION VIEWS IN OPPO- 

SITION TO H. R. 5550, SUBMITTED TO THE 

Ways AND Mrans Commirtes, HOUSE or 

REPRESENTATIVES, CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 

STATES, MARCH 8, 1956 


(By Albert MacC. Barnes, designated 
representative) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Albert MacC. Barnes, of 
the New York bar. I am appearing here 
toduy as the representative of the American 
Bar Association, to oppose H. R. 5550. On 
August 24, 1955, at the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association in Philadelphia, 
Pa., the house of delegates, the ruling body 
of that organization, approved the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the bill, H. R. 5550, au- 
thorizing the President to accept member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion, is hereby disapproved on the grounds 
(a) that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 (Tariff Act of 1930, sec. 350) con- 
fers no such power on the President, and (b) 
that neither the President, nor Congress has 
the legal authority under the Constitution, 
to delegate the regulation of our commerce 
with foreign nations to a foreign-controlled 
group, and the committee on customs law is 
hereby authorized on behalf of the American 
Bar Association to present these views to the 
Congress, and that the president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association be authorized to select 
a representative or representatives to appear 
before the proper congressional committees.” 

This is not intended to be a fully docu- 
mented brief but rather a collection of 
‘thoughts which we hope the committee 
may find useful. 

Any consideration of H. R. 5550, by the 
very phraseology of that bill, necessitates 
consideration of the Charter of the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation (known as 
OTC, and the charter of OTC states that it 
is to implement and administer the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (known as 
GATT). It seems obvious, therefore, that 
H. R. 5550 and OTC and GATT must be con- 
sidered together as part of a general pian 
to take away from Congress the constitu- 
tional obligation imposed upon it and dele- 
gated it to a supernational or international 
organization in which the United States, 
with 20 percent of the world's foreign trade, 
is relegated to a minor positlon. The United 
States must even obtain the consent of that 
body, in which it has one vote out of 35 
and no veto, before it can attend to what 
may well be considered the sovereign right 
of the people to mind their own business. 

Much talk has been heard and many 
warnings sounded about the disastrous con- 
sequences which will flow from refusal of 
the Congress to approve H. R. 5550. Much 
of this propaganda smacks of deliberate ef- 
fort to pressure the Congress into approval of 
a course óf action to which it is claimed the 
United States has already committed itself, 
seemingly without regard to the funda- 
mental questions of whether the proposed 
action is in accord with the law of the 
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United States. Whether or not there be 
validity in such fears, the Congress must 
determine four basic questions: 

1. Has the President any sovereign power 
to enter into an executive agreement to join 
a supernational or international organiza- 
tion designed to direct and control our 
foreign trade? 

2. Can Congress under its constitutional 
power over foreign trade delegate to the 
President the authority to become a member 
of OTC? 

3. Did the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
as amended, delegate in advance an authority 
to the President to make and proclaim the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)? 

4. Has the President usurped a nondele- 
gable power of Congress in creating GATT? 

Discussion of these questions should be 
prefaced by refreshing the recollection of 
the committee as to certain specific pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Article I, section 1, provides that: “All 
legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

Article I, section 8: “The Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises.” 

„ * . . . 

Article T, section 8, clause 3: “Congress 
shall have power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 

Article II, section 2, clause 2 under powers 
of the President provides: He“ (the Presi- 
dent) “shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” 

The most casual inspection of these clauses 
forces the conclusion that so far as the mat- 
ters involved in this foreign trade-control 
plan are concerned, the Constitution gives 
to the President only one power, 1. e., “to 
make treaties with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” GATT has no status as a 
treaty. 

Lest we lose sight of the main path, and 
drift off into the realm of sovereignty as a 
basis for so-called executive agreements, per- 
haps it would be well to again consider the 
phraseology of the Constitution. The pre- 
amble thereof states: 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution of the 
United States of America.” 

Sovereignty, wrested from the British 
Crown, was assumed by the people of the 
Colonies. It certainly could not have de- 
scended upon 13 separate collections of 
people whether known as colonies or states 
or territories. 

The Declaration of Independence states: 
“When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another,” and further: “We, there- 
fore, the Representatives of the United States 
of America * * * in the name, and by the 
authority of the good people of these 
Colonies.” 

The concept of sovereignty, suffered a se- 
vere change from the old idea of the ruler 
being the state. No longer could one say, 
“The sovereign is dead—long live the sov- 
ereign.” Here sovereignty for the first time 
was reposed in an indestructible and per- 
petual power—the people. 

And so when the Constitution came to 
be written it was “We the people,” who 
granted to officers and divisions of the Gov- 
ernment established thereby, certain pre- 
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rogatives of their sovereignty. To Congress 
they, the people, delegated the sole and 
exclusive right to legislate, and specifically 
mentioned the right to tax and to control 
foreign commerce. To the President they 
gave only one direct trade power—that, to 
make treaties. 

It seems almost self-evident that the 
President has no rights of sovereignty from 
the British Crown or elsewhere unless they 
were passed through the people in the Con- 
stitution. Therefore, we must look to the 
Constitution only for the power to engage 
in any activity involving sovereign rights, 
as well as for any power involving foreign 
trade. 

Any powers which Congres has under the 
Constitution must be exercised by Congress, 
and by Congress alone. What is not writ- 
ten in a delegation of authority cannot be 
assumed under any theory of a sovereignty 
in the President superior to that of the 
people or the Constitution. 

The administration of laws can be dele- 
gated to the Executive or other agents of 
Congrees, only in case Congress sets up an 
intelligible principle or legislative yardstick 
by which the delegate is governed. In Pan- 
ama Refining Co. v. Ryan (293 U. S. 388) 
the Supreme Court passing on the question 
of delegation of authority in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, and construing the 
exclusive power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce under the Constitution, stated: 

“The Congress manifestly is not permitted 
to abdicate or to transfer to others the essen- 
tial legislative functions with which it is 
thus vested.” ` 

This principle is definitely applicable to 
GATT in spite of the dictum of Mr. Justice 
Sunderland in Untted States v. Curtiss 
Wright (299 U. S. 304). Certainly in that 
case the delegated power was sufficiently de- 
scribed and limited by Congress to be well 
within the established rule regarding legis- 
lative yardsticks, limits, or principles neces- 
sary in any delegation of power. Such cases 
as Field v. Clark (143 U. S. 649 (1892)); 
Buttfield v. Stranahan (192 U. S. 470 (1904) ); 
and Hampton v. United States (276 U. S. 394) 
have clearly supported the principle that 
where Congress incorporates in a delegation 
of authority, phraseology establishing an “in- 
telligible principle,” definite limitations of 
activity and leaves nothing involving the ex- 
pediency or just operation of such legislation 
to the determination of the President, the 
delegation is within the Constitution. 

The delegation was not of the right to 
make law but to fill in the facts or condi- 
tions under which a congressionally made 
law was to take effect, be disregarded, or 
made inoperative. 

H. R. 5550 provides only for membership 
in a so-called administrative body. The 
charter of that body (OTC) which must be 
considered a part of this legislation, contains 
no legislative yardsticks, limitation, or “m- 
telligible principle” established by Congress. 
The operation is left to the discretion of the 
membership without any control by Con- 
grees. If GATT is to be considered a part 
of this executive program then it will be 
found that GATT goes far beyond the limi- 
tations of authority granted the President in 
section 350, Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

GATT was put into effect by signature to 
a protocol of provisional application. On 
behalf of the United States it was signed by 
a division chief of the Department of State. 
In our case the alleged delegation to the 
President was in fact redelegated by him to 
the Secretary of State, and redelegated by the 
Secretary of State to a division chief. Now 
it is sought to redelegate the power to an 
international or supernational organization. 
The President's proclamation, T. D. 51802, 
only amplifies the view that no such power 
was reposed in the President by the provi- 
sions of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, 
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H. R. 5550 is a delegation of authority to 
the President to accept membership in the 
OTC. No limitations or control or statement 
of an intelligible principle accompanies this 
delegation. On the contrary, for example, 
the bill carries an appropriation to the De- 
partment of State of “whatever sums may 
be necessary” for the payment of the United 
States “share of the expenses” of OTC. 
These expenses are to be “in accordance with 
article 9 of the agreement referred to in sub- 
section (a)“, OTC Charter. But it is sig- 
nificant that this is a delegation of unlimited 
authority because the fixing of expenses and 
shares is left to the OTC assembly, by article 
9. The delegation also carries with it the 
fixing of salaries on an unknown basis, and 
of employees in unknown number. It dele- 
gates to the Secretary of State the authority 
to fix “other expenses which he may deem 
necessary.“ The bill itself does not comply 
with any of the rules governing the delega- 
tion of an authority, and seems of itself to 
be unconstitutional. 

OTC, article 9 (b): “The assembly shall 
apportion the expenditures of the organiza- 
tion among the members, In accordance with 
a scale of contributions to be fixed by the 
assembly, and each member shall contribute 
promptly to the Organization its share of 
these expenditures.” 

H. R. 5550 presents for congressional ap- 
proval an international trade body to be 
known as the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration (OTC), designed to provide perma- 
nent administration and Implementation of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), which in itself has not been ap- 
proved by Congress. This GATT is, in turn, 
the creature of a broad interpretation by the 
State Department of the authority delegated 
to the President in the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act (sec. 350, Tariff Act of 1930), 
the constitutionality of which has been 
raised in two cases now pending in the 
courts: Morgantown Glassware Guild, Inc. v. 
George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (C. A. No. 876-55), United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia; Star Kist 
Foods, Inc. v. United States (Bruno Scheidt 
Inc., party in interest, protest 258737-K, be- 
fore the U. S. Customs Court). 

It will be remembered that an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization (ITO), familiarly 
known as the Habana Charter, was de- 
nounced by the American Bar Association 
after recommendation by three of its com- 
mittees and the association’s position was 
presented to Congress in 1950. Public oppo- 
sition to the ITO caused its ultimate with- 
drawal by the State Department. 

This is the State Department's second at- 
tempt to create an international trade organ- 
ization, in which the United States Is 1 out of 
35 nations represented; where it has 1 
vote; where it has no veto; where it sub- 
scribes to a permanent policy of tariff reduc- 
tion; deprives our elected representatives of 
control of our own foreign trade fiscal poli- 
cles; commits the United States to review its 
own tariff rates and policies at the request of 
any one of the said members; and takes away 
even our right to vote on any question where 
we are one of the parties in dispute. 

This bill, H. R. 5550, is simply a roundabout 
method of placing Congress in the anomalous 
position of indirectly approving GATT, a 
thing which it has several times specifically 
refused todo. GATT should not be approved 
indirectly by subterfuge, but should be 
thoroughly aired before legislative action 
takes place, The reasons for such airing 
become apparent when consideration is 
given to the subject matters dealt with in 
GATT. Many of them vitally affect our 
domestic laws and international trade prac- 
tices. For example— 

1. Internal taxation (GATT, pt. II. art. 
IV. par. 8). 

2. Identifying marks of foreign merchan- 
dise (art. IX (3) (4) (5)). 
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3. Bases of customs valuations (GATT, 
art. VII (2) (3)). 
4. Antidumping law (GATT, art. VI (4) 


(6a) (6b) (6c)). 

5. Coun duties (GATT, art. VI 
(4) (6a) (6b) (6c). 

6. Embargoes or quotas (GATT, art. XI (1) 
concluding unnumbered paragraph). 

7. Currency restrictions (GATT, art. XII 
(1)—balance of payments—monetary fund). 

8. Subsidies by Government (GATT, art. 
XVI, sec. A (3) (4)). 

9. Emergency action on certain imports 
(clearly GATT, art. XIX (la) (3a) is at 
variance with our safety device called the 
escape clause). 

We would not be permitted to find that 
an industry of our own was injured by for- 
eign competition, without submitting the 
contemplated remedy to the OTC for ap- 
Proval. This seems to be one situation in 
which the sovereign right to attend to our 
Own business should not be abridged. Shall 
we abandon our Tariff Commission and its 
procedures for a foreign-dominated OTC 
executive committee? 

The ITO (Habana Charter) was repudiated. 
The OTC contains many of its provisions in 
substantially identical form as disclosed by 
a comparison. 


Comparison of articles of proposed organiza- 
tion and corresponding articles of Havana 
Charter for an international trade organi- 
zation 


Article No. OTC 
enn ar Bn E Aa 
Tho Assembly... 22 5(a), (b), (e), (d), 
©). 
The Executive Com- | 6(a), (i), (il), GiD, 
mittee. (b), (eh. 
The Secretariat.. se- * ®©), (©), (d), 
8). 
88010, (3). 
N 6 
Budget and contribu- | d), (b), (o). 77(6), 91. 
ons, 
Stutus -| 10(a), (b), (c), (d) -f 89 9000), 
Relations with other | 11a), Cc), (e) 87(), (2), 
organizations, 86(1). 


If the principle of control of our foreign 
trade by a foreign dominated group was 
undesirable when the ITO was before Con- 
gress in 1950, it is infinitely more undesirable 
today. 

Certainly the Constitution contains no 
Specific authority for the President or the 
Executive Department to enter into à so- 
called executive agreement transferring the 
policy and control of our domestic and for- 
eign trade affairs to an international body, 
beyond the control of our legislators. Nor 
can such authority be spelled out as an in- 
cident of sovereignty. 

It the President has such power it can 
Only be by lawful delegation from the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

Whether Congress itself has any authority 
under the Constitution to create such a for- 
eign-controlled body having virtual charge 
of our foreign commerce, is at best highly 
doubtful, Umited as that power is by article 
1, section 8 of the Constitution granting 
solely to Congress the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations. 

The OTC charter contains in article 1 the 
following statement: “The Organization for 
Trade Cooperation (hereinafter referred to 
as ‘the Organization’) is hereby established 
to further, as provided for in the General 
Agreement and herein, the achievement of 
the purposes and objectives set forth in the 
on Tariffs and Trade 


ment’) .” 


The objectives of GATT are set forth as 
follows: 
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“ARTICLE I 


“1, The contracting parties that 
their relations in the field of trade and 
economic endeavor should be conducted with 
a view to raising standards of living, insuring 
full employment, and a large and steadily 
growing volume of real income and effective 
demand, developing the full use of the re- 
sources of the world and expanding the pro- 
duction and exchange of goods, and promot- 
ing the progressive development of the 
economies of all the contracting parties. 

“2. The contracting parties desire to con- 
tribute to these objectives through this 
agreement by entering into reciprocal and 
mutually advantageous arrangements di- 
rected to the substantial reduction of tariffs 
and other barriers to trade and to the elimi- 


nation of discriminatory treatment in inter- 


national commerce.” 

This ambitious statement is strangely 
similar to the stated objectives of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, which read 
substantially as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress to remove obstructions to the 
free flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce which tend to diminish the amount 
thereof; and to provide for the general wel- 
fare by promoting the organization of in- 
dustry for the purpose of cooperative action 
among trade groups, to induce and main- 
tain united action of labor and management 
under adequate governmental sanctions and 
supervision, to eliminate unfair competitive 
practices, to promote the fullest possible 
utilization of the present productive capac- 
ity of industries, to avoid undue restriction 
of production (except as may be temporarily 
required), to increase the consumption of 
industrial and agricultural products by in- 
creasing purchasing power, to reduce and re- 
lieve unemployment, to improve standards 
of labor, and otherwise to rehabilitate indus- 
try and to conserve natural resources.” 

The NIRA was held to be a delegation of 
“unfettered discretion” to the President and 
was contrary to the Constitution. It was be- 
fore the Supreme Court in Panama Refining 
Company v. Ryan (293 U. S. 388), and again 
in Schechter v. United States (295 U. S. 495), 
and in both cases held to be too broad a 
delegation, containing no legislative yard- 
stick, nor enunclating an intelligible legis- 
lative principle, 

The OTC without GATT is nothing—with 
GATT it raises the question of whether GATT 
has any legal authority for its existence. 

This leaves for consideration the question 
of whether the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, as amended, contains within it a legal 
basis for the delegation of authority therein 
contained to include GATT. That act, sec- 
tion 350, Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, pro- 
vides as folows: 

“(a) (1) For the purpose of expanding 
foreign markets for the products of the 
United States (as a means of assisting in 
establishing and maintaining a better rela- 
tionship among various branches of Ameri- 
can agriculture, industry, mining, and com- 
merce) by regulating the admission of for- 
eign goods into the United States in accord- 
ance with the characteristics and needs of 
various branches of American production so 
that foreign markets will be made available 
to those branches of American production 
which require and are capable of develop- 
ing such outlets by affording corresponding 
market opportunities for foreign products 
in the United States, the President, whenever 
he finds as a fact that any existing duties or 
other import restrictions of the United States 
or any foreign country are unduly burdening 
and restricting the foreign trade of the 
United States and that the purpose above 
declared will be promoted by the means 
hereinafter specified, is authorized from time 
to time— 

“(A) To enter into foreign trade agree- 
ments with foreign governments or instru- 
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mentalities thereof: Provided, That the en- 
actnrent of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955 shall not be construed to deter- 
mine or indicate the approval or disapproval 
by the Congress of the executive agreement 
known as the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

“(B) To proclaim such modifications of ex- 
isting duties and other import restrictions, 
or such additional import restrictions, or 
such continuance, and for such minimum 
periods, of existing customs or excise treat- 
ment of any article covered by foreign trade 
agrements, as are required or appropriate 
to carry out any foreign trade agreement 
that the President has entered into here- 
under.” 


It will be seen from the foregoing extract 
of section 350 that the purposes of that act 
were apparently broad en to cover a 
complete reorganization of the world. But 
only two specific powers were granted to 
the President; (a) to enter into foreign trade 
agreements, and (b) to proclaim such mod- 
ifications of existing United States duties 
and other import restrictions as are required 
or appropriate to carry out the agreement. 
There is no intimation here that Congress 
granted to the President any authority to 
enter into an international compact creat- 
ing an international body to control our 
foreign trade, 


It is significant that reference is made in 
paragraph 2 D (ii) to the fact that “The 
standards of valuation contained in section 
402 of this act“ (i. e., the Tariff Act of 1930) 
“(as in effect during the representative 
period) shall be utilized by the President, 
to the maximum extent he finds such utili- 
zation practicable, in making the determina- 
tions” required under combination ad va- 
lorem and specific rates, or a combination 
of rates producing an ad valorem equivalent 
above 50 percent. Thus again is raised a 
conflict of authority between Congress and 
the sections of GATT having to do with de- 
termination of dutiable values, 


Article VII of GATT departs radically 
from the provisions of section 402 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, and provides that the 
contracting parties recognize the vitality 
of the general principles of valuation set 
forth thereafter and undertake that they 
shall “upon a request of another contracting 
party review the operation of any of their 
laws or regulations relating to value for 
customs purposes in the light of these 
principles.” This leaves the United States 
open to complaints by any of the members 
of GATT of any specific customs valuation 
scheme which we may adopt and obviously 
if we adopt one which someone does not 
like and we change it, someone else may 
not like the latest one, and so ad infinitum. 

If authority is given to the President to 
become a member of OTC he must accept 
that membership with the full .knowledge 
that he must abide by all the rules, regula- 
tions and policies of GATT—or walk out 
with all the caustic criticism or censure 
generally attached to such an action. It is 
better not to go in than to incur the dis- 
piosen of any of the world’s friendly na- 

ons, 


Authority is claimed under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act to bind this Nation 
to GATT as an executive agreement (which 
authority stands at best on shaky ground), 
as evidenced by four congressional refusals 
to commit itself. Thus the present con- 
sideration of H. R. 5550 is probably as close 
as Congress will come to having GATT be- 
fore it. Approval of H. R. 5550 carries with 
it, by implication, approval of GATT. Con- 
gress should not even consider passage of 
this bill without having GATT before it. 

As the Supreme Court stated in Buttfield 
v. Stranahan (192 U. 8. 525): “The 
power to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations is expressly conferred upon 
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Congress, and, being an enumerated power, 
is complete in itself, acknowledging no limi- 
tations other than those prescribed in the 
Constitution.” 

An analysis of GATT and OTC will read- 
ily show why Congress should not delegate 
its constitutional powers by direction or in- 
direction to this international body. 

In its preamble (which will now become 
article I) GATT lists its broad objects: 
“Raising standards of living, insuring full 
employment and a large and steadily grow- 
ing volume of real income and effective 
demand, developing the full use of the re- 
sources of the world and expanding the pro- 
duction and exchange of goods.” To this 
was added this proposed language in 1955: 
“and promoting the progressive development 
of the economies of all the contracting par- 
ties.” These objectives are to be accom- 
plished “by entering into reciprocal and 
mutually advantageous arrangements âi- 
rected to the substantial reduction of tar- 
iffs and other barriers to trade and to the 
elimination of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce.” 

This article I sets the theme for GATT: 
an international organization which is ac- 
tually an attempt at a world-trade govern- 
ment in which we are merely a satellite 
having 1 vote in 35. 

As a member of GATT we subscribe to 
at least one objective we have refused to 
espouse in our own domestic legislation. In 
the Employment Act of 1946 Congress was 
careful not to declare it to be the policy 
of the Federal Government to insure full 
employment, but instead to promote maxi- 
mum employment, and there is a world of 
difference between those two phrases. To 
insure full employment—which means to 
insure everyone's having a job at all times 
a nation must of necessity be either secial- 
istic or communistic, Where everyone works 
for the state, Jobs can be guaranteed or 
insured for all. On this point consider this 
excerpt from the constitution of Soviet Rus- 
sia, chapter X, article 118: 

“Citizens of the U. S. S. R. have the right 
to work, that is, the right to guaranteed 
employment and payment for their work in 
accordance with its quantity and quality. 
The right to work is insured by the Social- 
ist organization of the national economy.” 

Under article IT each member shall ac- 
cord nondiscriminatory treatment to all 
other members with respect to import and 
export duties (with few exceptions). This 
seems to mean that if we make a special 
trade concession to Haiti, Communist Czech- 
oslovakia must be accorded the same treat- 
ment. If this be so this provision presents 
a direct conflict with the policy of the Con- 
gress as expressed in the trade agreement 
statute, that Communist controlled coun- 
tries shall not receive the benefits of re- 
duced trade agreement rates. To get out 
of that difficulty it was necessary for the 
United States to get permission to withdraw 
Czechoslovakia from the list of nations en- 
titled to most-favored nation treatment, 

Under article II, no member shall alter its 
method of determining dutiable value or of 
converting currencies so as to impair the 
value of any of the concessions provided for 
in GATT. 

H. R. 6040 now before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate changes most of our 
existing laws on the subject of customs val- 
uations which were in effect at the time 
GATT was negotiated. If H. R. 6040 be- 
comes law it may be found to be a violation 
of article III of GATT and will require at 
least the giving of compensatory conces- 
sions to any country interested. 

Under article IV imported products must 
be treated the same as domestic products re- 
garding all laws affecting their internal sale. 
There is a specific provision that would pro- 
hibit Congress from requiring that a certain 
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proportion of a given product must be sup- 
plied from domestic sources. 

Under article VI a Member may levy a 
special dumping duty if dumping by an ex- 
port nation threatens the domestic indus- 
try—a provision generally in accord with 
our domestic dumping statute. On counter- 
valing duties, however, the GATT require- 
ment “material injury” to a domestic in- 
dustry is not found in our law. 

Quotas—embargoes—price supports: In 
this area GATT and our domestic policies 
and laws are in direct conflict. GATT has 
decided that the United States violates the 
general agreement article II and article XI 
when it applies quotas or fees under section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933, noting that “The United States Gov- 
ernment has taken positive steps aimed at 
reducing 1955 crop supplies by lowering sup- 
port price levels, or by imposing marketing 
quotas at minimum levels permitted by leg- 
islation,” and has assured GATT that, “The 
United States will discuss proposals under 
section 22 with all countries having sub- 
stantial interest prior to taking action.” 

Under this same prohibition against 
quotas the United States has been attacked 
and has been compelled to give compensat- 
ing concessions where it obtained a waiver 
to impose quotas on dairy products. In re- 
turn GATT authorized the Netherlands 
Government to suspend the application to 
the United States of its obligations under 
the general agreement to allow the United 
States to suppiy Netherlands a limit of 60,000 
metric tons of wheat flour during the year 
1955. (See Decisions, 3d Sup., Basic In- 
struments and Selected Documents of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
Geneva, June 1955, p. 46.) This in spite 
of the provisions in section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act that “no interna- 
tional agreement entered into by the United 
States shall be applied a manner inconsistent 
with this section.” 

In this area GATT is in direct conflict with 
our farm price support legislation formu- 
lated by Congress. It creates a definite con- 
flict with H. R. 7925; H. R. 8954; H. R. 9595, 
and others. 

Although no walver has yet been re- 
quested, it is probably that our Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949 also violates article XI. 
This act authorizes the President to pro- 
hibit or curtail export of any materials in 
order to protect the national security, or 
protect the domestic economy from exces- 
sive drain of scarce materials, or further 
the foreign policy of the United States. The 
act was originally scheduled to terminate 
June 30, 1953, and was subsequently re- 
newed for another 3 years until June 30, 
1956. If it is again renewed, one could hard- 
ly say it represents temporary“ legislation, 
and there would be a question as to whether 
it was being “temporarily applied“ so as to 
come under the article XI exemption. But 
the exemption applies only to restrictions 
“temporarily applied to prevent or relieve 
critical shortages of foodstuffs or other 
products essential to the Nation involved.” 
GATT thus cuts down the scope of Presi- 
dential action permitted under the congres- 
sional declaration of policy. 

With so many provisions of GATT at 
variance with domestic policy or requiring 
approval or direction of domestic policy by 
the OTC-GATT, the question might well be 
raised as to whether it is not wiser to stay 
out of such an organization that will im- 
pede our domestic action, and enter into 
agreements on a point-by-point basis that 
is In keeping with congressional regulation 
of foreign commerce provided by the Con- 
stitution. 

Under article XI, any nation that does 
place import quotas on agricultural prod- 
ucts and recelves an exemption because it 
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similarly restricts domestic production must 
maintain the same ratio between the two as 
existed prior to the restrictions. Under 
article XIII, proper trade volume propor- 
tions among importing nations must be 
maintained when import quotas are invoked. 
It is probable that the OTC would super- 
vise both these procedures to insure that 
importers did not suffer. Article XIII pro- 
vides that a member shall consult with OTC 
regarding adjustment of such proportions, 
on request. 

The interesting thing about GATT's quota 
ban is that apparently the United States is 
one of the very few of the members that 
would be forced to ask for a walver—most.of 
the rest have built-in exemptions either in 
article XI XII or XVIII. Article XII permits 
quotas where needed to prevent serious de- 
cline in monetary reserves or to increase 
them if they are low. Thus no so-called soft 
currency nation need worry about waivers 
when it imposes quotas. Article XVIII pro- 
vides that increased tariffs or quotas may be 
used for economic development purposes by 
underdeveloped countries if the prior ap- 
proval of OTC is obtained. 

Article XVI deals with subsidies. There 
probably is inevitable conflict between these 
GATT regulations and our domestic subsidy 
program. It is provided that if a member 
maintains a subsidy which increases exports 
or decreases imports of any product, a report 
must be made to OTC. If the subsidy is 
causing a serious prejudice to another mem- 
ber's trade, consultations must be held. Re- 
cently added language would ban the use of 
export subsidies on nonprimary products or 
manufactures after January 1, 1958. Export 
subsidies on primary products may continue 
to be used but they must be applied so that 
the subsidizing country will not acquire more 
than an equitable share of the world export 
trade in that product. Just who determines 
this “equitable share“ is left unsaid, but of 
course if would be the OTC-GATT. 

Article XIX is the so-called escape clause 
provision. It provides that if as a result of 
unforeseen developments and of obligations 
incurred under GATT, a product is being 
imported into a country in such increased 
quantities and under such conditions that 
serious injury is caused or threatened to 
domestic producers, a member is permitted 
to suspend the obligation or modify the con- 
cession, If this is done, other affected mem- 
bers can suspend substantially equivalent 
concessions if the OTC approved. This escape 
clause differs from the one written into our 
own tariff law by Congress (Trade Agree- 
ment Extension Law 1951), in that, in order 
to suspend the effect of a concession, it is 
only necessary under our law that a product, 
as a partial result of the concession, is being 
imported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities that serious injury is 
caused or threatened to the domestic industry 
producing like products. No “unforeseen de- 
velopments” are required as under GATT. 
It is, therefore, entirely probable that we 
could take advantage of the escape clause in 
our own law and still be in violation of 
GATT. The conflicting interpretations of 
the two provisions may be measured by the 
storm of protests and second guessing on the 
facts by member countries of GATT follow- 
ing each of the few instances in which the 
United States has taken action to protect its 
own industries from injury under the escape 
clause provision of our laws. 

Under the new language of article XXVIII, 
concessions are open for withdrawal or modi- 
fication only once very 3 years starting Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. However, the OTC may at any 
time, in special circumstances, authorize a 
member to enter into negotiations for modi- 
fication or withdrawal, such negotiations to 
be supervised by OTC. 

The new article XXIX (of GATT) gives 
OTC authority to sponsor tariff negotiations. 
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Although no member is obligated to partici- 
Pate in such negotiations, the moral sua- 
sion of paragraph 2 (b) of the article is of 
interest: 

“The contracting parties recognize that in 
general the success of multilateral negotia- 
tions would depend on the participation 
of all contracting parties which conduct a 
substantial proportion of their external trade 
with one another.” 

Thus it could be said that a United States 
refusal to participate in negotiations spon- 
sored by OTC would be in violation of the 
spirit of GATT. 

Under the new article XXX, if a nation 
does not agree to amendments to articles 
IV to XXX of GATT already accepted by 
two-thirds of the members, it can be eased 
out of OTC, or remain a member, at the 
discretion of OTC. 

Article XXV provides for OTC, which car- 
Ties out the provisions of GATT as well as 
other activities set up by the OTC agree- 
ment. 

It is most interesting to note here that 
althongh we can keep Communist China out 
of the United Nations through use of the 
veto, we would be powerless to ban Red 
China from OTC discussions if two-thirds of 
the membership voted against us. Further- 
more, by a two-third vote Red China could 
be admitted as a member of OTC-GATT if 
she wished. OTC-GATT is an attempt ata 
world trade constitution without a bill of 
rights. 

Next we come to article 13, where we find 
that waiver of an obligation under GATT 
can be granted by OTC if approved by a two- 
thirds majority, such majority to comprise 
more than half of the members. Congress 
thus delegates to OTC the power to allow 
any member to violate any provision of 
GATT. Such a delegation is unconscionable. 

Let us briefly catalogue at least some ex- 
amples of the extent to which Congress 
would delegate its rights under OTC-GATT. 

1. Delegation of authority as to what 
questions of international trade and com- 
mercial policy to study, what recommenda- 
tions to make, and what propaganda to pub- 
lish in keeping with GATT"s broad world- 
trade-state objectives (OTC, art. 3, GATT 
new art. I). 

2. Delegation of authority to permit or 
forbid the United States to levy a dumping 
duty if dumping in the United States by 
another country injures an industry in a 
third country—say Cuba (GATT, art. VI). 

3. Delegation of authority to permit or 
forbid the United States to enact import 
quota legislation. A general national policy 
against import quotas is one thing. Having 
to ask OTC for permission to enforce our 
laws—such as section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act—is quite another, Enact- 
ment of H. R. 8954 or similar legislation 
would send us on our knees to OTC again. 

4. Delegation of authority to permit or 
forbid the United States to enact any other 
legislation contrary to provisions of GATT 
(OTC art. 13). 

5. Delegation of authority to obtain from 
the executive braneh of our Government 
numerous reports on various matters, in- 
cluding the steps taken in pursuance of the 
various provisions and policies set forth in 
GATT (e. g., GATT art. VII, Valuation for 
Customs ; GATT, art. X. XVII). 

6. Delegation of authority to cause the 
United States Government to review the op- 
eration of its laws and regulations in the 
light of provisions of GATT (GATT, art. 
VIII). 

7. Delegation of authority to decide 
whether the United States, through giving 
Subsidies on the export of a primary product, 
is gaining more than an equitable share of 
world export trade in that product (GATT, 
art. XVI). 

8. Delegation of authority to permit or 
forbid the United States to suspend sub- 
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stantially equivalent concessions if another 
nation invokes GATT's escape clause (GATT, 
art. XIX). 

9. Delegation of authority to decide 
whether the United States can put into 
force a customs union or free-trade area 
(GATT, art. XXIV). 

10. Delegation of authority to force the 
United States to confer with a nation de- 
signed by OTC in addition to the nation 
with which the concession was originally ne- 
gotiated if we wish to modify or withdraw a 
trade concession at the end of its term. 

11. Delegation of authority to decide 
whether the United States is actually in vio- 
lation of any provision of GATT, and to di- 
rect us to take corrective measures. That 
is one meaning of article 3 of OTC, saying 
that OTC will “administer” GATT. There 
is no appeal from OTC's interpretation of 
the facts. In the United States violation of a 
law would be determined by the courts. Not 
so here. This is contrary to our entire Con- 
stitutional concept of justice. 

We realize that H. R. 5550 comes before 

this Committee as part of the President's 
program. But on that point we ask your 
indulgence for other quotations from the 
Panama Refining case, page 418 and at page 
420: 
“The Congress left the matter to the Presi- 
dent without standard or rule, to be dealt 
with as he pleased. The effort by ingenious 
and diligent construction to supply a cri- 
terion still permits such a breadth of au- 
thorized action as essentially to commit to 
the President the functions of a legislature 
rather than those of an executive or adminis- 
trative officer executing a declared legislative 
policy. 

“The question whether such a delegation 
of legislative power is permitted by the Con- 
stitution is not answered by the argument 
that it should be assumed that the President 
has acted, and will act, for what he believes 
to be the public good, The point is not one 
of motives, but of constitutional authority, 
for which the best of motives is not a sub- 
stitute.” 

And also from the Schechter case, in strik- 
ing down the “codes of fair competition” 
sections of NIRA as unconstitutional dele- 
gations of authority, page 537: 

But Congress cannot delegate legislative 
power to the President to exercise an un- 
fettered discretion to make whatever laws 
he thinks may be needed or adyisable for 
the rehabilitation and expansion of trade or 
industry.” j 

We think the conclusion forced upon us 
by a study of section 350 is that Congress 
never intended the President to use it as a 
basis for joining an association of “contract- 
ing parties" governed by majority rule 
without veto, amounting in every sense of 
the word to an International organization 
even though not denominated as such. 

If OTC-GATT were made into a purely ad- 
visory international trade body without 
power to compel action; with no rulemaking 
power; with no decision-making authority; 
with no authorative regulatory power; with 
no voting; with no sanctions, and with no 
compulsion, it might be useful as a tribunal 
which could hear governments and individ- 
uals alike, and advise the governments as to 
the best course to follow to simplify, amplify, 
and promote international trade. 

It is not necessary to have finality of Judg- 
ment or enforceability of decree which in the 
last analysis cannot be enforced, and can 
only impel a noncomplacent nation to walk 
out. 

Respectfully submitted. 

‘THE AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION, 
By ALBERT Mac. BARNES, 
Designated Representative, 

New Tonk, March 8, 1956. 

(Nore.—It might be well for the Congress 
to consider the situation of the secret treaty 
and executive agreement culminating in the 
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Lansing-Ishii Agreement with Japan in 1905. 
Mr. told your Foreign Relations 
Committee that the agreement had no bind- 
ing force on the United States—but it took 
an international conference, two complete 
treaties, and a series of notes to get rid of it 
in 1921. (See Constitution of the United 
States of America, Revised and Annotated 
1952 by Edward S. Corwin, editor, p. 426.)) 


No Public Official or Employee Can Serve 
Two Masters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I made on 
WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
April 21, 1956: 

They call it “conflict of interest” when a 
person goes to work for the Federal Goy- 
ernment “with an ax to grind.” To use his 
inside position to serve an outside interest. 

We have laws to prevent such activities, 
but continuing vigilance is required to make 
sure that people in key positions do not di- 
rect Government policies for the benefit of 
any individuals, groups, or corporations. 

An employee of the United States Gov- 
ernment is expected to put the public inter- 
est above any and every private interest. 

Ninety-nine percent of them do. 

The 1 percent used their position in Gov- 
ernment for the financial advantage of 
private enterprise. 

Oftentimes this is difficult to pin down. 

It is not easy to trace the tipoff to one 
corporation, for instance, and concerning 
some change in Government policy, or the 
way in which contracts are awarded to a 
preferred company that has access to in- 
fluential friends inside Government. 

As to full-time Government employees, 
the majority observes the code of ethics, 
similar to the one promulgated by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. This requires 
that all employees of the agency so conduct 
themselves as to permit no possible basis for 
suspicion of unethical business practices. 
It prohibits employees from engaging in any 
outside business unless the approval of com- 
petent authority is first obtained. And it 
prohibits employees from taking any final 
action with respect to any matter in which 
the employee has any personal or financial 
relationships. 

As to WOC's, meaning those who serve 
without compensation, such standards are 
dificult to enforce. The Government must 
avail itself of the best skills and talents, 
particularly on Government advisory groups 
and in the employment of WOC personnel 
by administrative agencies. 

Certain advisory groups are composed of 

the principal executives of some of the most 
“important business firms in the country. 
Wo's serving as Government officials in 
charge of divisions dealing with the par- 
ticular industry often are important but 
subordinate officials of these same firms. 

The Antitrust Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary is concerned 
about this problem. 

It wants to know whether thié relation- 
ship leads to influence on Govern- 
ment policy by industry through its control 
of advisory groups. 

Unfortunately, many of the practices that 
are considered to be legitimate in the give- 
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and-take world of keen competition become 
abuses when done in the name of Govern- 
ment that is supposed to be the impartial 
umpire. 

Businessmen, by force of long habit, are 
inclined to favor the interests of their own 
business or industry when they serve as 
advisers to Government, 

During the past year the Government felt 
it necessary to disengage itself from the 
services of four high officials, If they had 
been rank-and-file employees, they would 
have been fired. But this is too harsh a 
term to apply to influential people. To save 
face, they are permitted to resign. 

You see, it began to appear that these four 
officials were using their Government posi- 
tions to favor firms in which they had a 
political or financial interest. Although no 
corruption was chargeable, there was much 
doubletalk in evidence. Their two-faced 
roles, as Government advisers and as pos- 
sible financial beneficiaries, did not appeal 
to the public. 

Their behind-the-scenes activities did not 
pay off—because the public is determined 
that no official shall try to serve two masters. 

It can’t be done in a well-informed democ- 
racy. 

But how and where are we going to draw 
the line? 

I recall the hue and cry that was raised 
when Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., was appointed Secretary 
of Defense. He sold all his holdings in GM 
so that there would be no possible suspicion 
that his decisions as Secretary of Defense 
would in no way favor GM. 

In view of the fact that the stock of GM 
has gone up considerably since then, Mr. Wil- 
son made a very real personal sacrifice in 
accepting a Cabinet post. 

This raises the serious question as to 
whether anyone coming into the service of 
the Federal Government should divorce him- 
self completely from a business to which he 
has given most of his life. 

The United States Government, which is 
the biggest organization in the world, must 
not be deprived of the best talent it can get. 

But how can we be sure of attracting and 
holding this talent and, at the same time, 
make certain of its devotion to the public 
interest above all else? Especially those who 
serve without compensation. 

Must we insist that a person sell all stock 
holdings in a business concern for which 
he worked to remove any temptation of fur- 
thering the interests of that business as 
against the interests of Government? 

This is a hard question to answer. 

Such drastic action would discourage many 
high-type men who might otherwise regard 
it as an honor and a duty to serve their 
Government. 


At the same time, we must. protect our- 
selves against the few who would exploit 
their Government positions to favor private 
interests. 

Perhaps we need a stronger and more de- 
tailed code of ethics regarding such activi- 
tles, supported by a wide-awake press that 
will keep the public informed as to whether 
standards are being maintained * * * to 
protect us against “conflict of interest.” 

As to present laws there are statu- 
tory provisions of the United States Code 
which affect Federal employees, or former 
Federal employees, in their conduct of pri- 
vate business activities. These statutes, bet- 
ter known as the conflict-of-interest stat- 
utes, are aimed at protecting the public in- 
terest by prohibiting Federal officers and 
employees from engaging in private activities 
which are incompatible with the duties and 
responsibilities of public office. Penalties for 
violation include both fine and imprison- 
ment. Except as provided by these statutes, 
there is no legal prohibition against the 
conduct of private business activities for 
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compensation by an officer or employee of 
the United States. 

As to political activity, all employees in 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including persons employed as ex- 
perts or consultants, even on a part-time or 
intermittent basis, are subject to the politi- 
cal activity restrictions of the Hatch Act. 
This covers the full 24 hours of any day that 
the individual performs some services for the 
Government, rather than just the actual 
hours of employment. The Hatch Act pro- 
hibits the use of official authority or influ- 
ence to interfere with or affect the results 
of an election, and active participation in 
political management or in political cam- 
palgus. 

Supplementing the laws, we have directive 
such as the following one titled: Steps Fol- 
lowed by the Business and Defense Services 
Administration To Avoid Conflicts of Inter- 
est.“ 

1. The incoming WOC is advised during 
negotiations in connection with his hiring, 
that he will be expected to devote his full 
time and energies to Government work 
without the influence of any prejudicial 
interest. 

2. Upon entrance, he is required to take 
the usual oath of faithful performance to 
the United States Government, 

3. On taking the oath he is handed a docu- 
ment which sets forth his exemptions from 
the “conflict-of-interest" statutes and the 
limitations to such exemptions as set out in 
Executive Order 10182. 

4. Shortly after reporting for duty the 
WOC is given a face-to-face indoctrina- 
tion which includes a caution against acting 
upon any individual matter in which he or 
his company has any direct or indirect in- 
terest. He is told that he should withdraw 
from any matter which, if he acted upon it, 
would embarrass himself, his company, or 
the Government. In such cases, he is in- 
structed to refer the matter to the chief 
career employee of the division, who is spec- 
ified, and who is usually the deputy director. 
He is advised that, if there is any question in 
the application of this rule, he is to consult 
with the legal staff or chief administrative 
officer. 

So far so good. 

But laws and directives in and of them- 
selves do not always guarantee compliance, 


Human nature being what it is, partiality 
is apt to affect decisions. 


As the Chairman drily observed, however, 
“Iam not so much interested in directives. 
It is a question of whether the directives are 
followed.” 


Congress has added one new safeguard for 
the public by providing that private interests 
of WOC employees appointed under the De- 
fense Production Act must be published in 
the Federal Register. 


We have the feeling that much more can be 
done to separate conflicting interests. 

John Lord O'Brian, whose experience and 
integrity command respectful attention, ad- 
vises that heads of divisions should not come 
from industries in which they have an in- 
terest. In other words, if the Government 
wants an industrialist to head the Iron and 
Steel Division, it should not seek a man from 
that industry. In this way it will remove 
temptation from an official who heads a divi- 
sion in which his employer has a special in- 
terest—the temptation for him to serve the 
master who pays him rather than the master 
to whom he owes primary allegiance under 
these circumstances, namely, the Government 
of the United States. 

There are several bills being considered by 
the Judiciary Committee designed to curb 
those who leave the Government and then use 
this previous Government experience im- 
properly, These bills implement the rule of 
conduct as expressed in Canon 36 of the 
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Canon Ethics of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. : 

Perhaps the cure for this whole problem 
would be to develop a genuine career service 
in Government. With adequate salaries te 
attract and hold the best talent, and with 
special leave provided each year for key em- 
ployees to freshen up on current develop- 
ments in those fields outside the Govern- 
ment, but related to its problems, 

In this way we would avoid the alarming 
turnover in Government employment, and 
would not have to call in experts or advisers 
for temporary service. 

This would eliminate the “in and outers” 
and their divided loyalties. 

In the meantime we can help to reduce 
conflict of interest in Government service by 
keeping the bright spotlight of public opin- 
ion trained on those areas where temptation 
might occur, 


Priest Hits Princeton Board Over Hiss 
Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a news article from the 
outstanding newspaper in the State of 
New Jersey, the Newark Star-Ledger of 
April 23, 1956, entitled “Priest Hits 
Princeton Board Over Hiss Talk.” 
Father Hugh Halton's speech is indeed 
heartening, The article follows: 

Priest HITS PRINCETON Board Over Hiss TALK 


PRINCETON, April 22—A Roman Catholic 
priest today unleashed a scathing attack 
from the pulpit against Princeton Univer- 
sity’s Board of Trustees for refusing to ban 
aoe Hiss’ scheduled speech here Thursday 
night. 

The Reverend Hugh Halton, chaplain of 
the university's Aquinas Foundation, said 
under the trustees’ nonintervention plan 
Princeton students “might just as well in- 
vite prostitutes and embezzlers to discuss 
purity and banking.” 

He said the trustees’ refusal to invoke au- 
thoritarian censorship in the student- 
planned speech is utter nonsense in this con- 
text. 

“What is missing is authority and disci- 
pline,” Reverend Halton said. 

His remarks were made at mass in Prince- 
ton's Roman Catholic chapel, where he had 
delivered another stinging attack on Prince- 
ton administration officials last weekend. 

“There is a kind of spiritual and moral 
subversion which will do a greater disservice 
to Princeton * * * and similar institutions 
than some of the threats we consider more 
immediate,” Reverend Halton said of the 
forthcoming Hiss talk. 

He said “a university administration and 
board of trustees which abandons. its au- 
thority for informed and uncritical minds 
does not put the students on trial; it puts 
itself on trial. 

“It is already judged,” he added. 

Reverend Halton called the university 
stand on the Hiss speech “hazy” and said 
school officials were now “clinging to a raft.” 
He added that the school’s board of trustees 
has committed itself to “the drift.” 

The priest charged there was “a decline of 
spiritual and moral values at Princeton prac- 
tically and speculatively.” 
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Reverend Halton told his audience “the 
mind should be treated as gently as the 
stomach. We don't put poison in the stom- 
ach,” he said, alluding to the convicted per- 
jurer’s scheduled appearance, 

The Hiss speech was scheduled by Prince- 
ton's Whig-Cliosophic Society, a 187-year- 
old debating group. 


The Debating Carrer of Vice President 


Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a penetrating article written by 
William Lee Miller which appeared in the 
April 19 issue of the Reporter magazine: 
THE DEBATING CAREER or Ricnaap M. NIXON 


RicHarp MiLHOovs Nixon is an able young 
politician who has got himself into an awk- 


ward and unpromising situation—except, of _ 


course, that he may at any moment become 
President of the United States. The tal- 
ents that have brought him to this power- 
Tul position may some day undo him. 

The chief of these talents is his ability 
in the art of public persuasion. If Adlai 
Stevenson is the high-minded commence- 
ment speaker in politics and Dwight Eisen- 
hower the morale-building football coach, 
then Mr. Nixon is the bright young de- 
bater. Almost his whole life has been spent 
in the arguing business, and his success has 
been, in the language of his native southern 
California, supercolossal. 

He engaged in his first debate, on the sub- 
ject “Resolved, that insects are more bene- 
ficial than harmful,” in the seventh grade. 
He won. In his California high schools he 
entered something called the Constitutional 
Oratorical Contest 3 times; 3 times he won. 
He led winning debating teams both in high 
school and in Whittier College, and when he 
entered the southern California Intercol- 
legiate Extemporaneous Speaking Contest, 
he won that. 

In 1946, the Congressman in California’s 
12th District, a well-liked Democrat named 
Jerry Voorhis, agreed one Gay to meet his 
young, unknown Republican opponent, 
RicHarp Nrxon, in a series of five debates. 
The first one was hejd in a high school in 
South Pasadena, and after it was over Voor- 
his asked a friend how the debate had gone. 
“Jerry,” said the friend, “he murdered you.” 

Four years later, in 1950, Congressman 
Nixon was running for the Senate against 
Helen Gahagan Douglas., and a leading Cali- 
fornia Democrat spoke for Mrs. Douglas in 
a debate with Nrxon. “He knew every de- 
tail,” says this Democrat. The audience 
was with him, and he made a monkey out 
of me.“ 

Two years later, in 1952, Senator Nrxon was 
running for the Vice Presidency. “I come 
before you,” he said earnestly one memorable 
night in late September. as a man 
whose honesty and integrity have been ques- 
tioned. * * After the telecast, telegrams, 
letters, postcards, and even gifts of money 
came in by the thousands. 

Two years after that, in 1954, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon traveled across the country in a 
campaign expedition that, in sheer expendi- 
ture of lung power, is probably unmatched by 
any in the history of American off-year elec- 
tions. The President praised him; every- 
body credited him with Democratic scalps; 
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midwestern party chairmen publicly thanked 
him for what he had done “for the American 
people and his party”; and a Republican 
columnist voiced the conclusion of many 
when he said “virtually singlehanded, he 
averted a GOP debacle.” 

Now, in 1956, Just 10 years from the time 
he entered politics, Mr. Nixon has talked and 
argued and campaigned his way to the 
threshold of the most powerful office in the 
world. As one of the so-called “committee of 
100“ that first picked Nixon to run in 1946, 
has said, “I guess we didn't know what we 
had hold of. We knew Dick was smart, and 
we knew he could talk, but we didn't know 
that he was that smart or could talk that 
fast.” 

A SPUR TO DEMOCRATS 


For all the Vice President’s ability to per- 
suade, there still are many Americans who 
remain quite unpersuaded about the man 
himself. The Democrats, who feel a special 
hostility to Mr. Nrxon, say things like: “He 
doesn't give a damn about the truth"; He's 
absolutely ruthless"; and “He doesn’t have a 
shred of character.” 

The degree of opposition from one’s 
enemies can be important to a politician, 
particularly when he is approaching the 
highest national office. Americans are not 
50 neatly divided into parties that the deeply 
felt opinion of one group has no effect on 
the other. 

Moreover, the strength of feeling against 
a political figure helps determine the power 
his opposition can mount against him. 
Many Democrats really like Mr. Eisenhower, 
and cannot get terribly excited about oppos- 
ing him; therefore, he spikes the Democratic 
guns. Mr. Nrxon’s effect, however, is the 
opposite; he loads them. Against him the 
Democrats would unite and fight and work 
and give and organize and vote with a pas- 
sionate response beyond that evoked by any 
other candidate. As one Democrat said, “If 
I think he may become President, I'll be 
really frightened. I don't mean just politi- 
cally frightened, I mean really frightened 
about what it would mean for the country.” 

On most ordinary counts, Mr. Nrxon does 
not appear to deserve this unrelenting hos- 
tility. Personally, those who know him say 
he is a nice fellow. His social philosophy 
contains nothing extreme enough to scare 
anyone very badly; it is, in fact, a little hard 
to know what his philosophy is, but that's 
no crime or novelty amidst the pragmatism 
of American politics. His voting record is 
a mixed and mildly conservative Republican 
one; it has to be carefully edited by the 
liberals who oppose him when they want to 
make it seem to be something fierce. He 
does his homework better than many mem- 
bers of the administration. His role in the 
Hiss case may not be quite heroic enough 
to justify the implication one sometimes 
discerns in his promotional literature, that 
a grateful Nation should ever after do what- 
ever he recommends, but still it is impres- 
sive. He appears in the record as an alert, 
intelligent, and persevering investigator. 
After becoming Vice President he made a 
ceremonial trip to Asian countries that was 
considered a distinct success. It is repeat- 
edly said that he has brought a new signifi- 
cance to the Vice Presidential office—a claim 
that has been made for several of his prede- 
cessors. He has performed his role as medi- 
ator within the administration in a way 
that William S. White of the New York Times 
would describe as “great, and on certain 
grave matters both signal and uncommonly 
courageous.” 

One can even find, from the calm between 
the storms of Mr. Nrxon’s campaigning, some 
quotations from his speeches that contrast 
with the usual list. He once admitted, with 
a little surprise aside noting that he was 
admitting it, that there had been great 
Presidents from both parties. In the fall 
of 1953 he chose to say in a St. Louls speech 
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to the American Legion: let's recog- 
nize right now that the decision to go into 
Korea was right * * * on this issue Presi- 
dent Truman was right, and he deserves 
eredit for making that decision * * +," 
He also has said that “No party has a mo- 
nopoly on patriotism or love of country.” 

Why then is there such a widespread 
distaste for Mr. Nixon? 


HOW IT IS DONE 


To understand the feeling against Mr. 
Nixon one must turn not to the substance 
of his politics but to the character of his 
polemic. 

Though the early ones are now many years 
gone, none of Mr. Nixon’s cam has 
been forgotten; each has left a memorable 
stain, 

For all their victories and acclaim, the 
champions in the art of persuasion, from 
the days of the sophists to our own, have 
been under a bit of a shadow, After the 
applause has died down and a more refiec- 
tive mood has set in, one is never sure just 
where conviction ended and sheer artistry 
began. In our time these ancient doubts 
have taken on a new dimension, as the per- 
suasion of men in the mass has become not 
just an art but a science. Mr. Nrxon, in the 
practice of that science, has gathered not 
only laurels but also the antagonism that 
men feel toward its more unrestrained 
practitioners. 

Almost everybody has been made to look 
the fool by a glib debater, or been sold 
something he didn't want by a fast-talking 
salesman, or been put in the wrong before 
a crowd by the sincere and emotional appeal 
of an opponent. Such experiences are re- 
membered when one listens to RICHARD 
Nixon. 

Mr. Nrxon’s success has been extravagantly 
admired. His friend and campaign manager, 
Murray Chotiner, who is credited with de- 
veloping many of the Nixon techniques, 
has been sent on a tour to tell Republicans 
how it is done. Mr. Nrxon himself has given 
lectures on the subject, with such advice as: 
“If he asks you where you stand on Dulles, 
ask him where he stands on Acheson. If 
he asks you how you stand on the McCarthy 
issue, make him say where he stands on 
Mitchell and Bobby Jones, on Roosevelt and 
Condon * . But, in the long run, men 
are not satisfied with the technique of attack 
and counterattack, or convinced just by 
success; at the last, they do want to know 
where one stands. With Mr. Nrxon, it is not 
easy to tell. 

It is not that he hasn’t taken positions; 
it is just that his arguing and persuading 
and his platform performances are much 
more central to his public personality than 
any clear political commitment; his articu- 
late ability to sway a crowd is far more 
noticeable than any restraining set of values. 
The worthy things he may do or say appear 
to be, as in one of the devices that he uses 
in his campaigning, just the preliminary 
concession to truth or to the other side that 
one makes in order to win the audience, so 
that the final, calculated argument will be 
the more damning. It may just be a part 
of what you have to do to win. 


GOOD GUY-BAD GUYS 


The Vice President and his supporters have 
quite different explanations of the feeling 
against him. Nrxon’s own version came out 
clearly in the unguarded moment just after 
the Nixon fund story broke, and for some 
citizens the way he responded to the whole 
affair was more damning than anything 
about the fund itself: “Hold the train. You 
folks know the work that I did investigating 
the Communists in the United States lap- 
plause] * * *. After I received the nomi- 
nation for the Vice Presidency, I want you 
folks to know—and I'm going to reveal it 
today for the first time—I was warned that 
if I continued to attack the Communists 
and crooks in the Government that they 
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would continue to smear me * . An 
essential part of Mr. Nixon's presentations is 
to present those who oppose him as an 
assortment of evil types—Communists, left- 
wingers, crooks—while his own resistance to 
them on the side of good is cast in the most 
personal and dramatic terms. 

The current biography entitled, with ad- 
mirable succintness, “Nrxon,” and written 
by the subject's friend, Ralph de Toledano, 
is a longer and more sophisticated develop- 
ment of that same heroic, good guy-bad guys 
theme. This sympathetic biography of him 
is composed in large part of attacks on his 
critics. 

Sometimes this attack proceeds from very 
dark assumptions; Toledano says that 
“Nixon is hated most by those who most 
hate themselves.” This strange item of high 
psychology is just tossed off in passing and 
not explained. But the main thrust of his 

nt is that his admired subject is dis- 
liked by left-wing intellectuals because, in 
two Instances, the Nixon fund and the Hiss 
case, he showed them to be wrong. 

The fund matter, however, was hardly a 
case of showing “intellectuals” to be “wrong’; 
it may have been a case of showing them to 
be in the minority, but that is hardly the 
same thing. It is interesting that Mr. 
Nixon’s biographer should not notice the 
distinction, and, apparently like his subject, 
should conclude that right and wrong are 
determined by Hooper ratings. 

The questions raised by the fund were not 
answered in the famous telecast, but were 
smothered in references to cloth coats, St. 
Patrick's Day, and Alger Hiss, and by elab- 
orate details of the Nixon family finances. 
From the television speech and subsequent 
information about Mr. Nixon, a reader comes 
to feel he knows the Nrxon’s financial situa- 
tion better than his own; there is even a 
little, faintly socialistic, complaints by Mrs. 
Nixon, possibly reflecting her background as 
a Democrat, about the prices that doctors 
charge the family now that its head is Vice 
President. But all this is irrelevant; the 
question about the fund, to paraphrase a dis- 
tinction that Mr. Nixon made about Adlai 
Stevenson in 1952, does not have to do with 
Nixon's personal honesty, but with his judg- 
ment: He accepted a special fund from one 

t of his constituency as a “salesman 
against socialism,” and may thus have obli- 
gated himself to their ideological position. 
Amid all the dramatic, personal, and emo- 
tional details, that main question went un- 
noticed. Another debating device that can 
be learned from Mr. Nixon is that it is better 
to deal with an irrelevancy on which one can 
make an effective performance than with a 
relevant point on which one may be less 
compelling. 

As to the Hiss case, the feeling of resent- 
ment that Mr. Toledano describes fastened 
much more on Whittaker Chambers than on 
Nixon. The doubts about Mr. Nixon be- 
gan with the 1946 campaign before there 
was any Hiss case; they have grown with the 
1950, 1952, and 1954 campaigns without 
reference to that case. They exist among 
conservatives—one who has felt them so 
deeply that he avoided contact with Mr. 
Nixon after the 1954 election, and who said 
that Mr. Nrxon’s “name is mud.“ is Speaker 
Sam RAYBURN. They are pretty widespread. 
The polltakers, when they were wondering 
if Mr. Nixon might run for President, found 
him running behind either Stevenson or 
Kerauven; Walter Davenport, of Colliers, 
recently crossed the country asking people 
about politics, and reported thus: “Nixon? 
The noes ran down the line like echoes. No 
Nixon, Why? Too young. Too emotional. 
Too slick. Not enough experience. Only 
now and then, from California to New Hamp- 
shire, was I to find Nixon votes. * * * 
Lacked stature. Just another opportunist. 
Didn't look the part. Just another suck 
politician.” 
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“MR. REPUBLICAN” 

The other characteristic of Mr. Nrxon’s 
public personality, related to his debating, 
also bears both a secret of his rapid rise to 
power and a possibility qf his defeat; that 
is his ability to fit any of the major factions 
of his party while being identified with none. 
Even more than Mr. Eisenhower, he trans- 
cends the old, still bitter Dewey-Taft split 
in the party—and even the division over 
McCartnyr. He manages to keep in touch 
with all sides of the party; he has been 
described by various commentators on his 
Vice Presidency as a bridge, cement, and a 
broker, among the different factions; this 
magazine once said he was all things to all 
Republicans. But whereas Mr. Eisenhower 
transcends the factions of his party by touch- 
ing upon simple, clear, often platitudinous 
values that all Americans share, Mr. Nixon 
rises above the factions by emphasizing the 
practical necessities that all Republicans 
share; where Mr. Eisenhower comes close to 
finding the common denominator for the 
country, Mr. Nixon finds the common de- 
nominator for Republicans. That means 
most certainly the attack upon Democrats; 
on that all Republicans agree, and in that, 
he excels. 

Mr. Nrxon is thus perhaps deserving, as 
has been suggested, of Mr. Taft's old label, 
Mr. Republican. On him, however, it 
would mean something quite different. 
Where Taft defined Republicanism by a dis- 
tinct philosophy to which he tried manfully, 
though unsuccessfully, to get the party to 
conform; and where he looked on those 
“me too” New Deal Republicans who did 
not hold to his orthodox position as some 
kind of an alloy—not quite real Republi- 
cans—Mr, Nox is not so demanding. He 
has no discernible policy requirements for 
Republicans; he takes the party as he finds 
it and makes the persunder's case for what 
is given. He argues for CLIFFORD Case against 
conservative Republicans; he argues for 
Henry DworsHak against liberal Republi- 
cans; when he goes into Indiana after a 
bitter fight between Jenwer’s forces and 
those of Governor Craig, an Eisenhower sup- 
porter, he has glowing words of praise for 
Governor Craig—and also for Senator JEN- 
NER. He says to assembled party workers: 
“We've got to get 48 votes in the Senate and 
let's get that into our heads.” It is not 
surprising that party chairmen, from Leon- 
ard Hall on down (or up) really love him. 

But the support he gets from Republicans 
concerned with policies and philosophies as 
well as partisan success is tempered with a 
note of wariness. A Taft Republican said: 
I'm not sure that Nixon is as conservative 
as I would like, but when all the radicals 
began talking about dumping him, I was 
for him. I love him for the enemies he has 
made.” 

Nixon has combined the sides of the party 
not by a weak and compromising middle po- 
sition, but by a sustained, vigorous attack 
that, walving factional differences, concen- 
trates on the common enemy. 

PRIZES AND PUBLICITY 


Yet he can be very winning, as when, 
introduced by a fumble as “President Nrxon,” 
he turned the error aside with a modest little 
disclaimer; he can also be a little frighten- 
ing, as when he had a man who called but 
one sentence of heckling during a television 
speech brought forward afterward, held while 
he lectured him in front of the crowd, and 
then thrown out of the hall. In any case, 
he is full of smiles, sincere passages, pauses 
in the right places (“his [Eisenhower's] 
strength and his wisdom [pause] and his 
faith”), and audience contact: (Nixon: “He 
[Stevenson] makes speeches like Acheson. 
Do you want to promote Acheson to the 
Presidency * “ Crowd: “No.”.) 

His campaigning also cannot be under- 
stood apart from the devices that accom- 
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pany it, In 1946 there were telephone calls 
that Mr. Toledano tries now to say didn't ex- 
ist, which said: "I know you will vote for 
Nrxort, because Voorhis is a Commutrist,” 
and there were 25,000 free thimbles given 
out which said: “Vote for Nixon and needle 
the PAC.” In the closing weeks of the 1950 
campaign filers were dropped in great num- 
bers in California cities, saying, “Win with 
Nixon: When your phone rings on Monday 
and Tuesday, November 6 and 7, pick it 
up and say Vote for No N, and you may be 
the lucky winner of a valuable prize. 
Prizes galore. Electric clocks, Silex coffee 
makers with heating units—General Elec- 
tric automatic toasters—silver salt and pep- 
per shakers, sugar and creamer sets, candy 
and butter dishes, etc. * * *” 

In the 1954 campaign, Nrxon’s speeches in 
the West correlated with booklets on “Sena- 
tor Murray and the Red Web Over Congress” 
and advertisements asking. How red is John 
Carroll?” A candidate cannot, of course, 
be held responsible for all that is done by 
his supporters, but in Mr. Nixon's case what 
was done has been on a very large scale, 
with billboards, full-page ads, expensive pub- 
lic-relations firms, and fancy techniques, in 
very similar ways each time. It has always 
played on the same themes, helping create 
an atmosphere in which his meaning is 
understood. 


Other Republicans have defeated Demo- 
cratic opponents without incurring the spe- 
cial disapproval reserved for Mr. Nrxon, Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND, for example, who represents 
positions at least as far removed from those 
of many Democrats, expresses them in a 
campaign in a quite different way: “* * * 
no Democratic administration which follows 
the Truman administration could divorce 
itself from the mistakes of the past 7 years.“ 
Compare that stodgy, earthbound sentence 
with the higher flights of RICHARD Nrxon on 
the same subject. 


When Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER came to 
Washington, the Oregon Democrat gave a 
speech at the women's press club, with 
Nixon present, In which he criticized those 
who violate the ten commandments in their 
campaigning. He pointed to Senator Know- 
LAND, who was also present, as an example 
of a man who had campaigned against him 
fairly. He didn't mention Mr. Nrxon by 
mame, and says that he didn’t know he 
would be there, and was just saving what 
he had said and worked out long before. 
But everybody assumed he was a 
the Vice President, and the wife of a Re- 
publican Senator left the meeting in pro- 
test. Senator NEUBERGER says, “Apparently 
the shoe fit.” 


CONTROVERSIAL FIGURE? 


Some Republicans know that the shot fits. 
Back in 1950, Earl Warren did not support 
him for the Senate, and there have been 
strong Republican rumblings against him in 
California throughout his career. Some east- 
ern Republicans wonder about his appeal 
to the independent vote. This expert at 
making others into controversial figures has 
himself become one. In a time when par- 
tisans are suspect and independents praised, 
he may be too thoroughly Republican for 
the good of the Republican Party. 

The President is “liked” with an affection 
that rises above parties; the Vice President 
is disliked with a hostility that also tran- 
scends political positions. Where the Presi- 
dent has refused to use compound words 
bullt from a politician's name, such words 
(“Trumanism,” or, as Non prefers, discred- 
ited Trumanism”) are a major feature of Mr. 
Nrxon'’s vocabulary. Where the President 
has refused to “deal in personalities,” per- 
sonalities have been Mr. Nixon's stock in 
trade. 

Most politicians, unlike Mr. Eisenhower, 
do—and in some cases probably should— 
specifically mention their opponents, Plenty 
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of Republicans have called Democrats names, 
and plenty of Democrats have reciprocated. 
But Mr. Nrxon's way of engaging in this 
autumn sport is his own. He does not say 
“Dean Acheson is a pink,” or “spineless”; he 
speaks rather of “Acheson color blindness— 
a form of pinkeye—toward the Communist 
threat in the United States“; and of “Dean 
Acheson's spineless school of diplomacy 
which cost the free world 600 million former 
allies in the past 7 years of Trumanism.” He 
does not say that Acheson and Stevenson are 
cowards or Communists or college intellec- 
tuals; rather he explains that Mr, Stevenson 
has a degree all right—a “Ph. D. from the 
Acheson college of cowardly Communist con- 
tainment.” Mr. Nrxon’s way is imaginative 
and deft. What does the word “cowardly” 
modify in that sentence? Just how does the 
word Communist“ fit in? He avoids a flat 
assertion that might offend some of even a 
sympathetic audience, but he achieves his 
desired effect and more by his careful 
phrase. That takes practice and planning. 

Mr. Nixon’s remarks are not, as with many 
blunt and adjectival campaigners, the crude, 


undisciplined, and exaggerated outpouring - 


of outraged political emotions; they are 
rather the polished weapons of a skilled de- 
bater who knows exactly what he is doing, 
and who shapes his words primarily on the 
basis of a calculated strategy. There ap- 
pears in Toledano’s book, and again in a 
sympathetic article about Mr. Nixon in a 
Sunday magazine section, a remarkable little 
rule of thumb of his that is profoundly re- 
vealing: “The only time to lose your tem- 
per,” he is quoted as saying, “* * * is when 
it's deliberate.” 
PLANNING YOUR SPONTANEITY 


When you think about it, this premedi- 
tation, even about losing his temper, is a 
striking characteristic. Mr. Nixon has also 
said some interesting words about spon- 
taneity. He told radio and television execu- 
tives, in the fall of 1955, that candidates 
should make an intimate approach to the 
audience with a spontaneous, off-the-cuff 
speech, But, as the Times reported it, “An 
efficient ‘off-the-cuff a ance on tele- 
vision, creating the illusion of intimacy so 
desirable to win the viewers, according to 
Mr. Nixon, entails many hours of prepara- 
tory work.” Mr. Nixon told about planning 
the spontaneous intimacy of his fund 
speech. The broadcast was put off from 
Sunday night to Tuesday for two reasons: 
To give him time to prepare thoroughly, and 
to build up the audience. “We wanted to 
create suspense.” 

A political worker who has seen Mr. NIXON 
in action says this: Most good stump speak- 
ers have a kind of intuitive feel of their 
audience, so that they play by ear, trying 
out themes as they speak, sensing what gets 
a response and developing it. With Mr. 
Nixon, however, it is a matter not so much 
of intuitive rapport on the stump as of post 
mortems, careful polis, and trial runs. It 
is more systematic, more a matter of calcu- 
lation and testing. Mr. Nixon, as every- 
body says, works hard. He acknowledged in 
the early days of the 1952 campaign that 
his principal mission in barnstorming 
through Maine was to try out campaign 
techniques. One can see them developing— 
the scandal-a-day administration, the 
“four-headed monster that was Korea, com- 
munism, corruption, and controls," the boys 
dying in Korea while Mr. Stevenson makes 
jokes—and as Mr. Nixon gets the most ef- 
fective phrases and themes worked out and 
polished, he then repeats them at each town. 
By the end of the campaign his speech has 
become a veritable masterpiece of planned 
spontaneity and deliberate loss of temper. 

Some of his devices are traditional plat- 
form tricks: mock-serious advice“ to the 
opponent (“I would suggest to Mr. Steven- 
son * * +"); challenges to say whether he 
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has stopped beating his wife (will he con- 
tinue the “blindness and ignorance toward 
communism"?); thrusts to leave him with 
the burden of proof (“If that is not true, let 
them deny it”). Like everybody else, only 
more so, he uses metaphors (“Side-saddle 
Adlai * * * his feet stick out to the left”), 
rhymes (“Morse * * * well, he acts just 
like a horse“), and alliteration (Korea, com- 
munism, corruption, and controls.”). His 
summaries of the differences between the 
parties can be breathtaking in their sim- 
plicity ("The Truman-Acheson policy got us 
into war; the Eisenhower-Dulles policy got 
us out”). 
J LINKAGE 

Mr. Nixon also uses the device of counting 
on the ignorance of the audience and making 
a simple, memorable charge, the answering of 
which would involve the opponent in too 
complex an explanation to be grasped in a 
swift exchange. Against Representative 
Voorhis, for example, Nrxon's forces claimed 
that Voorhis! colleagues in the House 
thought so little of him that they had passed 
only 1 of the 132 bills he had introduced, 
and that that one—here comes a laugh—was 
the “rabbit transfer - bill.“ This attack was 
infuriating to Congressmen who knew Mr. 
Voorhis as an exceptionally devoted and re- 
spected Member of the House, but Mr. Voor- 
his’ patient effort to explain the rabbit 
transfer bill was not very effective. 

In the Voorhis campaign one of the tech- 
niques more especially distinctive to Mr, 
Nixon began to appear, that of linkage. Mr. 
Nrxon’s experience in politics must have 
been disillusioning for a clean-cut American 
boy because everybody he has ever cam- 
paigned against has turned out, on his in- 
vestigation, to be linked to somebody sinis- 
ter. It must be very sad for him never to 
have had an opponent he could really treat 
as honorable. Mr. Voorhis was linked to 
the National Citizens PAC, which in turn was 
linked to the CIO-PAC, which in turn was 
linked to outer darkness. Voorhis was not 
endorsed by the CIO, and was surely anti- 
Communist, but the whole linkage was 
handily foreshortened to “A vote for NIXON 
is a vote against the PAC (and) its Commu- 
nist principles.” 

Against Mrs. Douglas, in addition to allow- 
ing himself to wonder out loud about the 
state of her health, Mr. Nixon worked out 
and used as a major theme of his campaign 
a Unkage with Congressman Vite Marcan- 
tonio—he had learned, apparently, that it 
can be more powerful to use a particular 
individual. The way this one was done was 
to list the votes on which Mrs. Douglas 
and Marcantonio had voted on the same 
side, to parade the total number, hence to 
equate their political activity, and to ask 
“Would California send Vito Marcantonio to 
the United States Senate?” 

In 1952, just after the Democratic con- 
vention, other Republicans were a bit taken 
back by the candidate the Democrats had 
nominated. But Mr. Nrxon, with a brisk pro- 
fessional competence, went right to work 
to find the linkage for Mr. Stevenson. At 
first, with the “captive candidate” theme he 
made the main link to Mr. Truman, with side 
links just in case: He's Jack Kroll's candi- 
date; he’s Jake Avery’s candidate; and— 
this is his greatest handicap—he's Harry 
Truman's candidate.” Later on in the cam- 
paign, however, Mr. Nixon was to work out 
a much more useful linkage for Mr. Steven- 
son, one that he had got plenty of mileage 
out of before, and one he used for all it 
was worth: Alger Hiss. 

An interesting little subordinate motif in 
his attack on the Democratic candidate was 
the mouse theme. Many of Mr. Nrox's 
edifying metaphors come from the animal 
kingdom: Communists are rats, MORSE is a 
horse, President Truman is braying about 
the country. In Binghamton, N. Y., he said 
Mr. Stevenson was a “waltzing mouse.” In 
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a speech in Joplin, Mo., he listed 10 reasons 
why Mr. Stevenson was unfit“ to be Presi- 
dent (“His soft attitude toward the Com- 
munist conspiracy at home as proven by his 
defense of Alger Hiss * * * His cheap op- 
portunism, as demonstrated by his willing- 
ness to help Harry Truman scrawl nasty 
words about Dwight Eisenhower on any con- 
venient back fence * * *”), and included 
among them this one: “his mouselike de- 
pendence on Harry Truman.” In a speeeh 
in East St. Louis he gave the “black record” 
of Stevenson in Illinois, contrasted him with 
Eisenhower, and ended with these stirring 
words: “The choice that must be made is 
whether we want to select as President of 
the United States a man or a mouse.“ As 
one of the newsmen who covered his trip 
reported, laconically, Mr. Nom does not 
speak over the head of his audience, 

Mr. Nrxon’s attacks have an intensely 
personal quality; other political figures call 
each other names, but usually just in the 
line of political duty, without overtones of 
real derogation of the other's character as a 
private citizen. Mr. Nrxon’s remarks, 
though, that there is far more wrong 
with their target than just that he holds the 
wrong political position. For example, he 
has dwelt on the theme that Mr. Stevenson 
is “unfit” for the Presidency. In a speech 
wholly devoted to that subject, one reason 
was that his subject had a “character weak- 
ness that could prove fatal at this moment 
of history.” 

On the eve of the elections of 1954, Mr, 
Nom issued a statement responding to a 
Stevenson speech in which he said: “Mr. 
Stevenson proved again that 34 million 
Democrats, Republicans, and independents 
were right when they found him unfit to be 
President in 1952.“ That is an interesting 
interpretation of what voters were doing 
when they voted for the Republican candi- 
dates, a little insulting to All concerned. One 
would have thought that some of these 34 
million decided that, as between two “fit” 
candidates, they preferred Mr, Eisenhower. 


SOME STAGE SETTINGS 


fornia Communist Party leaders, directing 
them to “fight out the issues within the 
ranks of the Democratic Party.“) A major 
and continuing effort in Mr. Nixon's public 
presentations has been to connect the Dem- 
ocratic Party with war, subversion, and dark- 
ness. As a man trained to the platform, he 
heads straight for those issues on which the 
deepest emotions can be aroused: the blood 
of “our boys” in Korea, and Communist spies 
in our Government on the one side; pence, 
morality, innocence, and Eisenhower on the 
other—and in all the starkest terms. Part 
of this is done explicitly. But perhaps the 
more important part is done implicitly. 

It is the essence of Mr. Nrxon’s method to 
say something without saying it. This can 
be done by a drumfire of adjectives and as- 
sociations resolutely and incessantly con- 
necting one's opponents with all that is bad 
and one’s own side with all that is good. It 
is like the advertising device of making hid- 
den associations by repeatedly showing one's 
product in pleasant surroundings—walls 
papered, teeth bright, people happy—and 
the situation without the product dismal 
in every way. It is crucial that these asso- 
ciations be repeated and repeated, drumming 
them into the hearer’s subconscious. In Mr, 
Nixon's lexicon, for example, Americans for 
Democratic Action—an organization about 
which it may be assumed that 90 percent of 
Mr. Nrxon’s audience really know nothing at 
all—is always a “clique;” the way it ruled“ 
the Democratic convention in 1952 was al- 
ways. “ruthlessly.” Here is a passage from 
Mr, Nixon that shows how it builds: “Stev- 
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enson's is a slave-labor program hammered 
together by a union clique that wants to 
continue holding workingmen captive to 
their selfish whim.” In one short sentence 
Stevenson is associated with slave labor,” 
“hammered together,” a “clique” (any or- 
ganization on the other side from Mr. Nixon 
is a “clique”), “captive,” and not just ordi- 
nary whims but “selfish” whims. 

Here is another that throws in a little of 
the advertising man’s appeal to the testi- 
mony of unnamed experts: “Let me speak 
tonight of Adlai the appeaser, the man whose 
slavish devotion (not just his ordinary devo- 
tion) to the dubious foreign policy of Tru- 
man and Acheson could bring on world war 
III. This is not idle scare talk. Seasoned 
experts, men who know, firmly believe the 
Truman administration is writing the ticket 
for another global war—which could well 
destroy the world as we know it.” In addi- 
tion to endangering the world as we know 
it, Mr. Stevenson and the Democrats are 
likened to those who appeased Hitler: “What 
we are seeing now is a tragic return to the 
gray days of 1938-39, when another dictator 
was being appeased by another set of con- 
fused little men. Remember Hitler? The 
appeasers thought they could ‘contain’ him 
by giving him Czechoslovakia. * * It 
brought the bloodiest war in the history of 
mankind.” 

Mr. Not said all this in a speech in 
Evansville, Ind., in which he gave his warm 
endorsement to Senator JENNER. He ex- 
plained about Adlai Stevenson holding his 
doctor of philosophy degree from Dean Ache- 
son’s college, and gave a list of Democratic 
foreign-policy failures, well covered with ad- 
jectives. “Saddled with such a heritage of 
complete failure, even Superman himself 
would fail. Few would call Adlai Stevenson 
a superman.” Not content with that, Mr. 
Nrixow added that the Democrats’ choice was 
a second-rate presidential candidate, 

TRICKS ‘WITH WORDS 

The finesse in Mr. Nixon's work is some- 
times lost on unappreciative souls like Harry 
Truman, who persists in thinking that he 
was called a traitor, when, of course, Mr. 
Nixon really didn't say just that; sometimes 
it is lost upon a too unimaginative public 
and press, also, and someone has to follow 
after Mr. Nrxon to explain his work: 

In Oil City, Pa., in 1952, Mr. Nrxow said 
that Mr. Eisenhower would have only one 
test: “Is it good for America?” “Compare 
that,” he said, “with Harry Truman, Harry 
Vaughan, RFC Dawson, O'Dwyer, and all the 
rest of these crooks and these incompetents.” 
Reporters asked his press secretary, James 
Bassett, whether Mr. Nrxon really meant to 
call the President of the United States a 
crook, Mr. Bassett reported back that Mr. 
Nixon meant that in the administration 
around Mr. Truman there were crooks and 
incompetents, and that Mr. Truman was one 
of the incompetents. 

In 1954, in Van Nuys, Calif., Mr. Nrxow told 
about a “dangerous well-oiled scheme” with 
“plans for * + * socialized medicine, social- 
ized housing, socialized agriculture, social- 
ized water and power, and * * * atomic 
energy.” “When the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration came to Washington on January 20, 
1953.“ he said, “we found in the files a blue- 
print for America.” His press 
officer said later that he was not referring 
to any specific documents in using the term 
“blueprint” but was just using figurative 
language to describe the philosophy and 
proposals of President Truman. 

In 1954, Mr. Nrxon said, in Minneapolis, 
Omaha, and many other cities, that “the 
Elsenhower administration has kicked out 
the Communists and fellow travelers and 
security risks not by the hundreds but by the 
thousands.” A press report said he gave this 
sentence very carefully. When Stephen 
Mitchell said that Nrxonw lied in claiming 
that Communists had been kicked out by the 
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thousands, since only a handful of those 
who had been kicked out might conceivably 
be labeled as “subversive.” Nixon’s aids 
pointed to the words “security risks” which, 
including anyone against whom there was 
derogatory information of almost any kind, 
accounted for the thousands. 

In February this year, the Vice President 
in a Lincoln Day speech spoke of Republican 
accomplishments on civil rights of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court under a “Great 
Republican Chief Justice, Earl Warren.” To 
the immediate indignation that he would 
make a partisan claim for a Supreme Court 
decision, his defender David Lawrence 
solemnly answered that there was an un- 
quoted comma between the words “Repub- 
lican“ and “Chief,” which separated the 
party designation from the office. 

The niceties of punctuation and phrase- 
ology become very important when one is 
dealing in blueprints that turn out to be 
only figurative, crooks that turn out to be 
just incompetents, Communists that turn 
out to be just someone who went on a bat, 
and party accomplishments that just hap- 
pen to have, incidentally put in their midst, 
a Supreme Court decision. 

When a man has built his career this way. 
it is not surprising that many people do not 
relish the thought of his becoming President. 


Some QUOTATIONS From Nixon's 1954 
CAMPAIGN 


DuLuTH, September 22.—If the Democrats 
were put in control of the Congress, Nixon 
said, they would see to it that the Eisen- 
hower program was “stopped at midmark— 
stopped cold, flat, and with malice afore- 
thought.” (Des Moines Register.) 

September 29, Averill Park, N. T.: 
“Ike,” said Nox, “found fair and effective 
means to smash the Communist conspiracy 
at home, to rout out the corruption that was 
gnawing like a cancer at the structure of our 
Federal Government and to halt the danger- 
ous leftward swing toward socialism.” 
(New York Daily News.) 

October 11, Richmond, Calif.: “The pre- 
vious administration’s lack of understanding 
of the [Communist] danger and its failure 
to deal with it firmly abroad and effectively 
at home has led to our major difficulties 
today. The previous administration unfor- 
tunately adopted policies which were soft, 
vacillating, and inconsistent in dealing with 
the Communist threat. 

“Abroad, this type of policy contributed to 
the loss of 600 million people to the Com- 
mrunists in 7 years. It contributed to the 
loss of China and if China had not gone 
Communist there would have been no war 
in Korea. 

“At home we saw the results of the pre- 
vious administration’s blindness on this 
issue in the flow of secret State Department 
documents to the Communists through the 
Hiss and Bentley espionage rings, and in 
turning over of our atomic secrets to the 
Russians in such volume that they were able 
to develop the atomic bomb * * * years be- 
fore they would have without the assistance 
of their Communist agents in the United 
States.” (Contra Costa (Calif.) Gazette.) 

October 18, Washington: “The people re- 
alize that the alternative [to a Republican 
84th Congress] is a Congress unfriendly to 
President Eisenhower's administration, un- 
der the thumb of the ADA leftwing, which 
captured the Democratic Party at Chicago in 
1952, and which is masterminding the cur- 
rent campaign. The people know from bit- 
ter experience that this clique is notoriously 
soft on the Communist threat at home and is 
blatantly advocating socialization of Ameri- 
can institutions.” (Baltimore Sun.) 

October 24, Las Vegas: Vice President 
RICHARD M. Nixon says that if a Congress of 
Adiai Stevenson's choosing is elected, “the 
security risks which have been fired by the 
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Eisenhower administration will all be hired 
back.” He said the 1952 Democratic presi- 
dential candidate “has not changed since he 
testified for Alger Hiss.” (UP dispatch.) 
October 27, Los Angeles: “There is nothing 
the Communists would like better than a re- 
turn to the Acheson policy of weakness, in- 
consistency, and compromise” or a return to 
“the Truman loyalty program under which 
Communist agents were cleared and hired.” 
November 1, Denver: “96 percent of the 
6,925 Communists, fellow travelers, sex per- 
verts, people with criminal records, dope 
addicts, drunks, and other security risks re- 
moved under the Eisenhower security pro- 
gram were hired by the Truman administra- 
tion. What are they trying to cover? 
The terrible ignorance and blindness of the 
administration which shielded Harry Dexter 
White, which tried to cover up the treachery 
of Alger Hiss, and which in case after case 
ret used to heed the warnings of the FBI and 
promoted rather than fired those with Com- 
munist records.” (New York Times.) 


Yes and No 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


: OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, this ad- 
ministration has a double standard on 
river basin development. 

When he signed, as he should have, 
the bill providing for development of 
the upper Colorado River Basin, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said it represented 
“something believe in” because it 
treated “river valleys as a whole thing.” 

Basinwide development of the upper 
Colorado, then, has Presidential ap- 
proval. Basinwide development else- 
where, however, does not. One example 
is the Missouri Basin. Others include 
the Columbia and the Tennessee, as the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch pointed out in 
the following editorial from the issue of 
April 16, 1956: 

Yes AND No 

President Eisenhower spoke some words 
of excellent wisdom in signing the Upper 
Colorado River Development Act. He said it 
represented “something I believe in“ because 
it treated “river valleys as a whole thing.” 

The puzzle is that Mr. Eisenhower, while 
enunciating this fine principle for the Colo- 
rado, not not apply it elsewhere. 

One of the President's appointees, Gen- 
eral Vogel, chairman of the TVA board, is 
busily engaged in an effort to weaken the 
first application of the unified-development 
principle to an American river valley. 

Another of President Eisenhower's ap- 
pointees, Secretary McKay, who has just re- 
signed to run for the Senate from Oregon, 
has been throwing the unified-development 
principle to the wolves in the Columbia River 
valley. 

How can these contradictions between the 
Colorado, Tennessee and Columbia valleys— 
between words and actions—be explained? 
Thomas L, Stokes discusses this apparent 
enigma in an illuminating column on the 
opposite page. 

The $331 million Federal project at Hells 
Canyon on the Snake River, a tributary of 
the Columbia at the Idaho-Oregon line, was 
defaulted by Mr. McKay to the Idaho Power 
Co. 3 years ago. One of the principal reasons 
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he gave was that the cost * * is not small 
and bears examination in the light of present 
efforts to balance the national budget.” 

Yet the cost of the upper Colorado project 
is twice as great—$760 million—and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was advocating its adop- 
tion even before the announcement of a bal- 
anced budget. 

Why this double standard for different 
areas? 

The partial and piecemeal development on 
the Columbia which President Eisenhower 
has so far viewed with complacency is waste- 
ful of natural resources. It wastes an 
electric-power potential estimated to be as 

as the entire prime-power output of 
Bonneville Dam, on the Columbia. It wastes 
this power potential in a power-hungry re- 
gion whose development will be retarded by 
anything less than full realization of its 
waterpower. 

Private design, construction and operation 
ot three small dams at this site of a key 
project of the overall Federal development 
program will break up the very unification 
which Mr. Eisenhower finds so essential on 
the upper Colorado, 

This obstructionism has been the objective 
of bitterly anti-public-power private utili- 
ties toward unified river valley developments 
generally. It has been pursued persistently 
in the Central Valley of California. If the 
Federal Government gives in to it elsewhere 
as at Hells Canyon, TVA will become the 
last unified development in this country as 
well as having been the first. 

Nobody actually opposes unified develop- 
ment, as such, any longer; it makes too much 
sense. When are we going to start practicing 
what we preach in the Columbia and other 
river valleys? 


I believe all river valleys should be de- 
veloped “as a whole thing” no matter 
where they are. 

The junior Senator from Oregon, Sen- 
ator NEURBEGER, had the Thomas L. 
Stokes column, which prompted this edi- 
torial, inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
aooaa on page 5662 of the April 16 

e; 


Admitting Satellites to U. N. Is Called 
Immoral Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
I am inserting as a part of my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article 
by David Lawrence which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune on Novem- 
ber 29, 1955, as follows: 

ADMITTING SATELLITES ro U. N. Is CALLED 
IMMORAL PROPOSAL 
(By David Lawrence) 

WaSHINGTON, November 29.—Rarely in 
world history has there been such a glaring 
example of concessions to immorality by a 
supposedly moral organization as in the pro- 
Posed acceptance of a package deal by the 
United Nations whereby governments plainly 
unable to carry out the obligations of the 
Charter are to be admitted as members. 

For it now is proposed that the govern- 
ments of Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Al- 
bania, and Outer Mongolia, which are pup- 
pets under the control of the Soviet Union— 
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itself a partner in-the conspiracy of aggres- 
sion against the free world—shall be ac- 
cepted in defiance of the provisions of the 
Charter itself. 

“PEACE-LOVING STATES” 

These provisions state that membership is 
open “to all peace-loving states which ac- 
cept the obligations contained in the present 
Charter, and which, in the Judgment of the 
present organization, are able and willing to 
carry out these obligations.” 

What are the obligations“? They are set 
forth in many articles of the Charter. One 
article says that the organization is based 
“on the sovereign equality of all its mem- 
bers.“ Another article says: 

“All members shall give the United Na- 
tions every assistance in any action it takes 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
present Charter and shall refrain from giv- 
ing assistance to any state against which the 
United Nations is taking preventive or en- 
forcement action.” 

PROVISION FOR EXPULSION 


The charter is replete with statements of 
the obligation of members to maintain peace 
and participate in efforts to achieve peace, 
and then says: 

“A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles con- 
tained in the present charter may be expelled. 
from the Organization by the General As- 
sembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council.” 

The Government of the Soviet Russia has 
persistently violated these principles and 
openly boasted before the General Assembly 
in 1952 that it had aided North Korea with 
arms and munitions in the war which the 
United Nations itself waged against the ag- 
gressors. The Soviet Union, being a party to 
a dispute, could be held ineligible to vote in 
the Security Council and hence her own veto 
could not prevent expulsion. 

The United Nations, moreover, in admit- 
ting the governments of the Communist-oc- 
cupied countries would be compounding the 
crime against morality by allowing govern- 
ments that have been deprived of their inde- 
pendence by Soviet Russia to come into the 
Organization on an equality with sovereign 
governments that are truly independent. 
None of the five satellite states is inde- 
pendent or capable of acting independently. 

Expediency, which has always been the 
cancer that has ruined good statesmanship in 
both national and international affairs, is, 
however, being extolled nowadays by those 
who argue that the only way to bring into the 
U. N. the several non- Communist govern- 
ments, such as those in Italy and Japan—13 
of them in all—is to appease Moscow and 
make a deal whereby no objection will be 
made by the West to the admission of the 
Communist governments provided the Soviet 
doesn’t veto the admission of the non-Com- 
munist states. 

CALLED BLACKMAIL 


This is nothing less than blackmail. Yet 
there are those who favor it, including of- 
ficials of the American Government. If there 
ever was a time when moral principle re- 
quired an objection to the admission of the 
additional Communist states, it is today. 
The cause of peace would be uplifted by re- 
jecting the expediency which demands a deal 
and brushes idealism and morality aside. It 
would be far better to let the Soviets use the 
veto and keep some peace-loving nations out 
than to surrender on principle. 

It would be far better, too, to uphold the 
basic provisions of the charter and consider 
the expulsion from the U. N. of the obstruc- 
tive Communist states, including Soviet Rus- 
sia. Then membership in the United Na- 
tions would be worth something. Then, also 
the many well intentioned American groups 
which laud the United Nations as an Organi- 
zation representing a great advance toward 
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achieving world peace would not have to 
hold their heads in shame as they teach 
the schoolchildren of America that the U. N. 
is based on international morality. 


There Was No Defeat at the Alamo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recosp, I include a bril- 
liant and most appropriate speech de- 
livered by the Hon. Paul J. Kilday at 
San Antonio, Tex., on April 16, 1956, in 
celebration of the great victory of the 
Texans at the Battle of San Jacinto. It 
is entitled There Was No Defeat at the 
Alamo.” I think every Member will ben- 
efit by reading this outstanding résumé 
of our struggle for constitutional rights 
and the preservation of liberty: 

THERE Was No DEFEAT AT THE ALAMO 


(Address by Paur J. Kar. Member of Con- 
gress, at the pilgrimage to the Alamo, April 
16, 1956) 


We stand on hallowed ground. Ground 
hallowed by the life blood of 187 patriots. 
One hundred and twenty years, 1 month, 
and 10 days ago the last of that valiant 
band died within the walls of this chapel 
of the Mission San Antonio. 

“Texians” they were called and Texlans 
they were, but they came from many States 
and originally from many nations. To place 
the time in perspective, remember that this 
occurred but 61 years, almost to the month, 
after the minutemen drawn up on the vil- 
lage green at Lexington, Mass., had heard 
the British command: “Disburse ye rebels" 
and the countermanding order of their own 
commander: “Stand your ground. Don't fire 
unless fired upon. If they mean to have 
war, let it start here.” 

And then at Old North Bridge at Concord, 
Mass., and: 

“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to Aprils’ breeze unfurled. 
Here the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard ‘round the 

world.” 

Like their fellow Americans of but sixty 
odd years before they loved Hberty. They 
loved liberty to the extent that they would 
give up their own lives to establish and main- 
tain it for others. Those earlier Americans 
began their resistance as loyal British sub- 
jects to maintain the rights and liberties en- 
joyed by all British subjects since the barons 
met on the Plains of Runnymeade in 1215 and 
wrung from the reluctant King John the 
Great Charter, Magna Carta, which establish- 
ed for the first time that rights existed in men 
above and beyond those granted by the sov- 
ereign king, That was the first idea of the 
concept so dear to Americans—constitutional 
government. 

In the course of events the shots fired at 
Lexington and at Concord resulted in that 
meeting of the Continental Congress at Phil- 
adelphia which declared on July 4, 1776: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure there rights, governments are in- 
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stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
- The issue being formed, the bitter and long 
drawn out American Revolution ensued. 
Many lives were lost, much suffering and 
privation were endured. 

Through many defeats and the long winter 
at Valley Forge they persevered. Shortly be- 
fore the battle of Trenton, Thomas Paine, 
the great pamphleteer of the Revolution, sat 
by the flickering camp fire and, using a drum 
head to write upon, wrote the inspiring 
words of the “American Crisis.“ Words so 
inspiring and typical of the times, that 
George Washington directed that his troops 
be and the “American Crisis” read 
to them. It included: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine pa- 
triot will, in this crisis, shrink from the 
service of their country; but he that stands 
it now, deserves the love and thanks of man 
and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not eas- 
ily conquered; yet we have this consolation 
with us, that the harder the conflict, the 
more glorious the triumph. What we ob- 
tain too cheap, we esteem too lightly: It 
is dearness only that gives every thing its 
value. Heaven knows how to put a proper 
price upon its goods; and it would be strange 
indeed if-so celestial an article as freedom 
should not be highly rated.” 

Those words were true before the Battle 
of Trenton, Those words were true before 
the Battle of the Alamo. They were true 
before the massacre at Goliad. They were 
true before the Battle of San Jacinto; and 
they are true today. 

Their efforts triumphed, victory was 
achieved. There followed what a great 
Englishman has called “the greatest docu- 
ment ever struck off, at a given time by the 
mind and purpose of man.” Again from 
Philadelphia, this time in 1787, comes the 
pronouncement: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

Peace survived only until 1812, when 
Americans again fought to maintain the Na- 
tion so newly established. In 1814, just 22 
years before the battle of the Alamo, Ameri- 
cans saw their Capital sacked by the British 
invader, their Capitol Building, the official 
residence of the President, and other public 
buildings burned. But their Nation and 
their Constitution endured. They endured 
because Americans who had been willing to 
fight and to die to establish them were will- 
ing to fight and to die to maintain them. 

The Texans had come here relying upon 
the protection guaranteed them by the Con- 
stitution of the United Mexican States pro- 
claimed on October 4, 1824. It guaranteed to 
each of the Mexican States, of which Texas 
was one, that each State be divided as to the 
exercise of its powers into a legislative, execu- 
tive, and Judicial department; and that two 
or more of those powers could never be vested 
in the same persons. Most important, that 
legislative power be never confided to a single 
individual, but be entrusted to a Congress of 
each particular State. It guaranteed that 
executive and judicial power be exercised in 
accordance with the constitution of the re- 
spective States. 

A free legislative system has always been, 
and still is, the one effective deterrent to dic- 
tatorship. Hitler and Mussolini as the first 
step to dictatorship assaulted and subjugated 
the legislative bodies of Germany and Italy, 
Communist Russia has never tolerated a free 
legislative system. 

As Americans these Texans had come to the 
Mexican State of Texas believing that Mex- 
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ico’s Constitution was as sacred and inviolate 
as that of the United States. 

In 1835 there arose in Mexico a dictator 
named Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna. True 
to the pattern of all dictators before and 
since, Santa Anna abolished the Constitution 
of the United Mexican States with its re- 
strictions on the powers of government and 
seized all power for himself. As the self- 
proclaimed “Napoleon of the West,” he pro- 
eded to establish his one-man rule, In vio- 
lation of the Mexican Constitution, he abol- 
ished the separate State of Texas and com- 
bined it with the State of Coahuila. 

Let us here and now remember that Santa 
Anna's oppression was against all of the peo- 
ple in all of the States of Mexico, not only the 
former citizens of the United States now 
Mexican citizens settled in Texas. Long de- 
voted to constitutional government, these 
Americans fought against dictatorship, pro- 
claimed a provisional government, declared 
in favor of a union with Constitutionalists of 
all of the Mexican States, and dedicated 
themselves to the restoration of the Mexican 
Federal Constitution. 

No patriots ever fought for higher pur- 
pose than these Texans—the protection of 
constitutional rights—as dear to us here 
today as it was to them. Did these men, 
under siege in the Alamo, know the high 
purpose of their resolve to remain in the 
Alamo and die with their leaders, Travis, 
Bonham, Bowie, and Crockett? There can 
be no doubt: In the last message from the 
Alamo, in which he pleaded for reenforce- 
ments and pledged never to surrender, Travis 
said, “Our fiag still flies proudly from the 
walls.“ It was not our beloved Lone-Star 
Flag of Texas nor was it the Stars and Stripes 
of the United States. Rather, it was the 
red, white, and green flag of Mexico, their 
adopted country. However, the Mexican 
eagle had been removed from that proud 
banner, and substituted for it was the date 
1824, which symbolized for these besieged 
all of their rights, their freedoms, their pro- 
tections—1824, the sacred date of the con- 
stitution of the United Mexican States. To 
Santa Anna’s observers at the Church of San 
Fernando, that date, 1824, on the Mexican 
flag was a galling reminder of his perfidy. 

Their defense of basic rights, to the very 
last drop of the blood of each of the 187, 
has long thrilled the hearts of freedom- 
loving men wherever the story has been told, 
and the story has been told wherever men 
love liberty. Here is the Cradle of Texas 
Liberty. Not a combatant remained alive 
on March 6, 1836; only three noncombatants 
remained alive. 

Today we begin a week of observance of 
the gallant deeds of our forebears. It is mete 
and proper that our first thoughts be of the 
Alamo and its immortal dead. We celebrate 
with pageantry and with pomp, not that the 
Alamo was conquered and its defenders slain, 
not that here some 3,000 annihilated 187. 
No; we celebrate the victory of the Battle 
of San Jacinto and its triumph of right over 
might—the vindication of constitutional 
government over dictatorship and oppres- 
sion, 

We here pay honor to the memory of the 
immortals who died here, but we celebrate 
the victory of San Jacinto some 6 weeks later. 
Herein lies the basic difference between our 
new world and the old world with its con- 
stant wars. Even today in Europe, nations 
observe and celebrate defeats of the 18th 
century. They are determined that each 
succeeding generation shall remember that 
the neighboring nation is its traditional en- 
emy and shall remain so. Hence, the in- 
terminable wars between them. 

How different in our own beloved America. 
Nowhere in our calendar of holidays and 
observances is there one dedicated to the 
remembrance of a defeat or a wrong. Those 
reverses belong to the dead past. Not for- 
getting those who were the victims of de- 
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feats, keeping them fresh in our memories, 
we celebrate our victories, The victor can 
be magnanimous. The vanquished can only 
be embittered. 

In our country, unlike the old world, we 
have no traditional enemies. We have many 
traditional friends. The descendants of the 
British redcoats at Lexington and Con- 
cord are now the traditional friends of the 
descendants of the minutemen they faced. 
You and I, as the successors to the men of 
the Alamo, are the traditional friends of the 
descendants of the men who fought here 
and at San Jacinto under Santa Anna. It 
will ever be so. 

An orator has said most eloquently: Ther- 
mopylae had her messenger of defeat, but 
the Alamo had none.“ ‘There may have been 
defeat at Thermopylae. But was there de- 
feat at the Alamo? True every combatant 
was slain. Their bodies were placed on a 
funeral pyre interlaid with mesquite wood 
and the torch applied. They were reduced 
to ashes. But from their own ashes they 
rose in youthful freshness like the Phoenix. 
In that pristine beauty they formed the in- 
spiration of the gallant army of Sam Houston 
in its decisive victory at the Battle of San 
Jacinto. They provided the battle cry, “Re- 
member the Alamo.” There followed. the 
Republic of Texas, its admission to the 
United States as the 28th bright star of the 
galaxy of 48. Their devotion to constitu- 
tional rights, their defense thereof, rendered 
it possible for us to stand on this hallowed 
ground surrounded by the marvels of mod- 
ern and stable government, The 
wild frontier conquered, the blessing of lib- 
erty maintained for you and for me and 
for generation after generation which shall 
follow us as did every generation which has 
followed them. No; there was no defeat at 
the Alamo. 


State of Israel 
SPEECH 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am priy- 
ileged today to add my sentiments to 
those of my distinguished colleagues in 
the House and Senate in congratulations 
to the State of Israel upon the occasion 
of the eighth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment as a free, independent, and 
sovereign state. . 

This is a singularly happy occasion 
that shines out like a star of hope in a 
dark-clouded sky. In a world beset by 
confusion, aggressions, and subversions, 
in a world where the democratic ideal is 
so often under attack, it is an exhilarat- 
ing satisfaction to call attention to one 
new nation that has from the beginning 
manifested its adherence to the ideas 
and ideals of a democratic society. 

It is also gratifying to know that this 
new nation has exhibited a generosity of 
national spirit that has solved a problem 
of homelessness for hundreds of thou- 
sands of people to whom it opened its 
doors in welcome. The great humani- 
tarian service that Israel has rendered in 
converting desperate people from the 
category of “refugees” to that of upright, 
free citizens will always shine as a bright 
page in the history of our times, 

In saluting the State of Israel and ex- 
tending to it our good wishes, I cannot 
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help but draw parallels with the early 
history of our own country, the United 
States of America. We, too, started as 
a new young Republic after the embroil- 
ment of war, with a devotion to inde- 
pendence and democracy and in need of 
understanding and friendship. It is 
heartening to know that the social and 
spiritual concepts that marked the birth 
of the United States have their parallels 
in the State of Israel. 

I hope that the views expressed by 
Members of both Houses will give notice 
to the world at large of American friend- 
ship and support for the State of Israel. 
Those with aggressive designs on the 
Security and independence of Israel 
might do well to read the record of the 
United States Congress and reconcile 
themselves to the bonds of friendship 
and mutual regard that link the people 
of the United States of America and the 
people of the State of Israel. 

This occasion, however, must not be 
noted without regard for the threats of 
and actual aggression that hover like a 
calamitous cloud over the State of Israel. 
The cry of the victims reaches out to us 
and calls upon us to reassert vigorously 
our national policy to prevent aggression 
and to warn and, if need be, punish ag- 
gressors. 

The security of the State of Israel is 
vital to the stability of the entire area of 
the Middle East and this in turn is basic 
to America’s own defense and the de- 
fense of the free world. This calls for 
an administrative policy of action rather 
than of inaction; and of direct, friendly, 
and timely intervention rather than by 
a nod to our allies. It calls for prompt 
and sympathetic action as to the defense 
needs of the State of Israel, out of the 
Same considerations that justify our pro- 
vision for our own defense needs and for 
those of the Western World. 

It calls for an ample and timely coun- 
terweight to the armaments furnished 
by the Communist and satellite govern- 
ments. à 

Above all, it calls for a clear unam- 
biguous assertion on the highest level 
that the United States is committed to 
the proposition that peace is indivisible 
and that peace and the safeguards of 
peace for the State of Israel are basic in 
our national policy. 


The Income Tax—What To Do About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, in 1950 
I introduced a constitutional resolution 
to repeal the 16th amendment and to 
substitute for it a limited power to im- 
pose a Federal income tax in national 
emergencies and for debt reduction. 
This is now House Joint Resolution 16. 
This resolution was accompanied by a 
proposal for the establishment of a joint 
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commission to consider reallocation of 
Government functions and tax sources 
as between Federal, State, and local 
units. At the time I had no illusion that 
so drastic a change in the Federal tax 
structure could be effected so long as the 
cold war emergency demanded such an 
enormous proportion of the national in- 
come. Nor had I any illusions about the 
disastrous impact of the present confis- 
catory income-tax law upon the tradi- 
tional pattern of American life, political, 
economic, and social—a pattern which 
had been so largely responsible for the 
creation of a great nation upon a virgin 
continent. 

I hoped then, and I hope more than 
ever now, that we may live to see a stable 
peace in the world and the cost of na- 
tional defense reduced to the point where 
it may be possible to reduce drastically 
Federal taxes. Meanwhile no time 
should be lost in preparing for such day 
by the establishment of a Hoover-type 
joint commission as suggested by the 
Honorable Coleman Andrews, distin- 
guished former Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, to give consideration to 
the defects and inequities of Federal tax 
structure, including the income tax, and 
to recommend constructive changes. I 
intend to introduce such a resolution. 

I am inserting excerpts from a pro- 
vocative article by Mr. Andrews in the 
American Weekly of April 22, 1956, en- 
titled “Let’s Abolish the Income Tax.” 
This graphically reveals the evils of the 
present income-tax laws and analyzes 
the harmful impact upon American life. 
It should be read and pondered by every 
citizen. It cannot fail to excite interest 
in effecting such changes as present 
exigencies permit and ultimately in the 
substantial limitation upon Federal tax- 
ation of income as and when world con- 
ditions permit. I congratulate Mr. 
Andrews and the American Weekly. 

The excerpts follow: 

Ler's Ger RID or THE INCOME Tax 
(By T. Coleman Andrews, former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue) 

Recently a 14-year-old boy won $100,000 
on a television quiz program. He winds up 
with about $25,000, after giving the Federal 
Government its two-thirds tax share 
(867,000) and New York State its $8,000. 

Did I say that the young man won? Par- 
don me, Mr. Tax Collector, as you say, “Alter 
me, you come first.” 

In order to take home a full $100,000, that 
young man would have had to win a grand 
prize of roughly $765,000. Taxes would have 
taken all the rest. 

Striking as his case, ís, it actually repre- 
sents one of the lesser inequities of our 
present tax structure. Luck was on the 
boy's side; he was gambling, and after all 
he did win a sizable amount. 

But what of people of large earning power 
and often erratic income—high 1 year, low 
the next—actors, authors, painters, and other 
artistic or professional people? More than 
luck and casual knowledge go into the win- 
ning of their jackpots. Usually their skill 
and talent is made to pay off only after long 
years of study and training. Yet the taxes 
they have to pay are equally brutal, equally 
confiscatory. Not being permitted to aver- 
age their incomes over a period of years, 
except in special situations, they pay much 
higher effective rates than people with 
steady incomes. 

The professional athlete fares even worse. 
Those who manage to break through to the 
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top usually do well incomewise. But the 
way up is pitifully unrewarding, so much so 
that those who make the grade more often 
than not mount the throne of glory head 
over heels in debt. And their reign usually 
is short. 

These are people with whom the tax col- 
lector forms a real heads-I-win-talils-you- 
lose partnership. For instance, let's see 
what the income tax does to a boxing 
champion: 

If such a fellow winds up a year having 
to pay on $200,000—not a high amount for 
even a not-too-colorful champion—he ob- 
viously is 50 times better off incomewise 
than, let's say, a man paying on $4,000. 
But—I still gasp at just the thought of 
this—his tax is nearly 500 times more. And 
before he can get clear financially some 
challenger polishes him off and put him 
right back where he started. No averaging 
for him either. His are indeed the highest 
effective rates of all. 
people of irregular earning 
power are by no means the only sufferers 
from our income tax laws. Almost every- 
body has now been gathered under the tent, 
and the percentage of those taxed leaves few 
immune to plucking who have enough 
feathers to notice. 

IT'S LEGALIZED CONFISCATION 


Up to. 62.000 of taxable income the tax 
collector takes 20 percent. That's a mighty 
big bite for a person at that level of income, 
But from there he really moves in fast. 
From $4,000 to $6,000 it's 26 percent. Be- 
tween $8,000 and $10,000 he takes a third, 
From $16,000 to $18,000 it’s a half. From 
$32,000 to $38,000 it's two-thirds. From 
$50,000 to $60,000 it’s three-fourths, And 
so on, until the top rates of 91 percent (more 
than nine-tenths) is reached at $200,000. 
This is called progression, a fancy term 
which, realistically defined, means legalized 
confiscation. But if the term used to define 
this brigandage is fancy, the results cer- 
tainly are anything but fancy; they are 
murderous. 

For instance, an executive, professional 
man or other person with an income of 
640,000 pays 47 times more tax than the 
fellow with an income of $4,000. Ten times 
more income, 47 times more tax. 

But even that isn’t the whole of it. To 
the extent that income is derived from divi- 
dends, the Government already will have 
skimmed off more than half (52 percent) 
before you get yours. Every stockholder 
should realize by now that while he takes 
all the risk and responsibility he's just a 
junior partner when it comes to partici- 
pating in the profits and must eat at the 
second table and take what is left. 

While the top rate (91 percent) of our 
steeply graduated tax is not reached until 
taxable income amounts to $200,000, one- 
half of the graduation above the beginning 
rate of 20 percent takes place by the time 
the income level reaches one-tenth of 
$200,000, or $20,000. This is rank discrimi- 
nation against the middle-income, white- 
collar class. Is it deliberate? 


Well, I'll give you one fact and one obser- 
vation that ought to answer that question: 
The fact is that the first order of business 
of every dictatorship is to destroy the mid- 
dle class. The two simply cannot live to- 
gether, The masses are not regarded as a 
problem because dictators figure that the 
„masses can be made to believe anything. 
The well-to-do don’t count because there 
never are enough of them to be a serious 
threat. 

The observation is that I have never 
known an advocate of statism In any form 
who did not give me the impression of being 
elther a dupe or, at heart, a dictator. In my 
book one is as dangerous as the other. 

* * 
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IT’S TOO COMPLICATED 


One of the strongest and most serious 
counts in the indictment against the income 
tax is its complexity. It started out simple 
enough, but it is not an exaggeration to say 
that it has become as bewildering, confusing, 
and frustrating a fiscal problem as the people 
ever had to cope with. 

* . 


WHO UNDERSTANDS IT? 

Who, if anybody, does realiy understand 
this tax? How about the people who write 
it? The answer is not greatly different. By 
the time the tax committees and their staffs 
get through with the grist that is delivered 
to their mills many undecipherable changes 
haye been wrought. The problem then pre- 
sented is well illustrated by the struggle the 
experts in the Treasury Department have 
been having with the job of getting out reg- 
ulations to cover the 1954 code. 

There is official recognition of the fact that 
standing alone no revenue law is understand- 
able. So the Treasury Department follows 
the enactment of each revenue law with an 
official interpretation of that law. The offi- 
cial interpretations are called regulations, 
Almost 20 months have elapsed since the 
Income Tax Code of 1954 became law—but 
the official interpretation of it isn't out yet. 

* * * . * 
IT COSTS: THE GOVERNMENT TOO MUCH 


Another count in the Indictment against 
the income tax—and a very serious one—is 
the high cost of it. There are two categories 
of this cost: first, what the Government 
spends to administer the law; second, what 
the taxpayer pays to comply with it. 

Notice that in identifying the first category 
of cost I did not speak of it as a cost that the 
Government pays. The Government doesn't 
pay any part of this cost; the taxpayers pay 
every cent of it—the cost of administration 
as well as the cost of compliance. The Gov- 
ernment never pays anything; it spends and 
the taxpayers pay. 

Iam not suggesting that the Internal Rev- 
enue Service is wasteful or inefficient, be- 
cause I know better. After 3 years of un- 
relenting war against redtape and unneces- 
sary overhead, and of using the savings thus 
made to strengthen and expand enforce- 
ment and other operating activities, the 
Service is showing a degree of improvement 
of which its management and personnel have 
every right to be proud. 

What I am suggesting is that the complex- 
ity of the income tax law necessitates the 
use of a lot more people in the Nation's reve- 
nue de t than would be necessary 
under a simple and better understood reve- 
nue system and that, therefore, the cost of 
administration is a great deal more than it 
ought to be. We should have a revenue 
system under Which no more than one-half 
the present revenue force would be required. 

* * * . * 
IT’S UNSTABLE 

At least some of the Members of Congress 
must fear what many knowing outsiders 
firmly believe, namely, that if Congress ever 
allowed the Revenue Service to have enough 
money for all-out enforcement of the in- 
come tax the demand for repeal would be- 
come so great within a year that it would be 

_ irresistible, 

As to the complaint about having to em- 
ploy professional help there is no answer 
short of wiping the slate clean and starting 
fresh. 

Another count in the indictment is that 
the income tax is unstable. Being based 
upon income, it’s a low producer in slack 
times and a high producer in good times. 
Thus, theoretically, rates must be raised 
when people are least able to pay, and they 
must be lowered when everybody is most 
able to pay. 
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I am aware, of course that Congress’ prac- 
tice is to resort to the use of deficit financing 
in slack times in order to avoid increasing 
taxes. But this validates my citation of in- 
herent instability. I also am aware of the 
tendency to hold expenditures at such a level 
that decreases are seldom effected in good 
times, I suggest that this only compounds 
that instability. 

After 23 years of deficit financing everyone 
should be convinced by now that in addition 
to all the other indictments that may be laid 
against the income tax it just isn’t up to the 
job that has to be done, And, to paraphrase 
Virginia's Senator Brno, if the job can't be 
done in prosperous times like these—and, I 
might add, at the outrageously high rates 
presently in effect—when can it be done? 

The manmade deficiencies of the income 
tax law are to a large extent the consequ- 
ences of submission to the demands of pres- 
sure groups. For instance, tremendous ac- 
cumulations of income-producing wealth 
have been removed from the jurisdiction of 
the income tax law by the exemptions 
granted to foundations and certain other 
nonprofit organizations. 

Considering the fact that large accumula- 
tions of funds such as those segregated for 
the use of foundations usually compound 
themselves, it is clear that the effect of this 
removal of income from the reach of the tax 
collector is to cause the Government a loss 
of revenue that grows and grows with the 
passage of time, 

Billions of dollars of potential income also 
are kept out of the reach of the tax collector 
by the Government's engagement in business 
activities that compete with private enter- 
prise. 

The Second Hoover Commission tells us 
that “more than 2,500 business facilities 
that provide goods and services are operated 
by the Defense Department alone,” that the 
investment in these facilities exceeds $15 
billion, and that the facilities range all the 
way from “shoe repair shops to clothing fac“ 
tories, from cement mixing plants to saw- 
mills, from chain stores to tree and garden 
nurseries.” 

In all the foregoing ways (and in others 
as well—space does not permit complete ci- 
tation) we have by legislative enactment de- 
liberately kept taxable income from keeping 
pace with economic development and 
growth, thus precluding realization of the 
full potentialities of the income tax as a 
revenue producer and making it more and 
more unequal to its job. And, sin of all 
sins, we've made up the loss by taking it 
out of the hides of the people with the know- 
how that has so largely accounted for our 
success as a Nation. 

Also, the income tax haying proven to be 
an unstable source of revenue, Congress has 
availed itself of a variety of other taxes. 
Some, if not many, of these other taxes 
could be dispensed with if the primary tax 
were a stable one and could be permitted to 
produce fully and freely. 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? 


What then can be done about all this? I 
suggest that the time has come to take a 
new and sincerely critical look at our whole 
tax system. After all, some elements of the 
present system are as old as the Union it- 
self. Even the income tax, which we have 
been relying upon as our primary source of 
income ever since shortly after it was 
adopted, isn’t any chicken. It’s 43 years 
old. 

Now, clearly, age alone is not a sufficient 
reason to condemn any particular tax or any 
tax system. But, as I have shown, there’s a 
lot wrong with the income tax besides its 
age. Moreover, it isn’t Just old; it is incur- 
ably infirm, If the present administration 
couldn’t give it simplicity and effectiveness, 
I don't believe anybody can. 

My proposal is simple. It is that Congress 
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appoint a Hoover-Commission-type group to 
make a really critical analysis of the in- 
come tax in particular and of the tax system 
in general, and to study such reasonable 
proposals as may be mrade with regard to 
both, Such a study is long overdue. None 
has been made in 43 years. 

There hasn't even been any search for 
something better in all that time. Inci- 
dentally, why hasn't such a search been con- 
ducted on a continuing basis? Research 
pays off handsomely for business as to mat- 
ters far less important to it than the 
Government’s tax system and its principal 
source of revenue are to it. It's time the 
Government got some research started in 
this important field, 

Such a commission as I have in mind 
should be a nonpartisan one, and all the 
responsibility for it and its findings should 
be assumed by . Moreover, it 
should not be put under the handicap of 
a deadline. It should have time to do a 
thorough job, and not be restricted in its 
inquiry. 

No doubt most of my readers have asked 
by now, Well, if we get rid of the income 
tax what would you put in its place?“ That's 
a fair question, and I have some ideas. But 
that's not the immediate problem. More- 
over, if I proposed any substitute tax or plan 
at this juncture the first step in my pro- 
posal would never be taken. The necessity 
for a commission to go into the whole prob- 
lem of taxation thoroughly would be lost in 
an argument over whether my suggestions 
would be feasible. Those who have a vested 
interest in maintaining the status quo 
would see to that. There are many such 
people, and some of them have tremendous 
political power. 

For the time being I will say only that I 
believe that a law or system can be contrived 
that would be simple enough for the aver- 
age taxpayer to understand. Such a system 
might be relatively inexpensive for the Goy- 
ernment to administer and the taxpayers to 
comply with and at the same time be a stable 
source of revenue. Such results have been 
worked out in at least two very important 
categories of business enterprise. I believe 
that the same can be worked out for busi- 
ness generally, and for individuals as well. 


IT’S DESTROYING THE MIDDLE CLASS 


There isn't any time to lose, ladies and 
gentlemen of Congress. Whether you be- 
lieve it or not, everybody is being overtaxed 
and the middle class is being taxed out of 
existence and the Nation, thereby, is being 
robbed of its surest guaranty of continued 
sound economic development and growth 
and its staunchest bulwark against the as- 
cendency of socialism. We who somehow 
have managed to hold on finally are begin- 
ning to see the shameful extent to which we 
have been made the special victims of rapa- 
cious tax enactments—and we don't like it. 


Things are mighty serious, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Largely because of the income tax, 
big business gets bigger and little business 
and “substantial folks” are beginning to dis- 
appear, 

We are concerned about the future because 
we don’t believe that we could stand another 
serious recession, what with the present 
“good times” founded as largely as they are 
on defense production, deficit financing and 
other generators of thin ice and phony pros- 
perity. And with the tax collector taking 
the fruits of our labors in “progressive” ratio 
to our achievements. High rates of tax don't 
mean anything when there isn’t anything 
to tax. 

Time's a-wasting, and the enemies of the 
way of life that we cherish rejoice as we are 
obligingly led closer and closer to national 
suicide. 

What are you going to do about it and 
when? 


1956 
Also Against Sin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
My extension of remarks I include an 
editorial, Also Against Sin, appearing in 
the Boston Post of April 19, 1956, and 
how true the editorial is in its expression 
of facts and logic. 

The editorial follows: 

ALSO AGAINST SIN 


It would be a foolish man, indeed, who 
would quarrel with the eight points which 
President Eisenhower proposed. should be 
embodied in the Republican platform to 
attract independents and irregular Demo- 
crats to the party in the 1956 presidential 
election. 

These were in effect a hearty hurrah for 
the individual, for the spirit of the people, 
for prosperity, for a heart as well as a head 
in government, for courageous principles, for 
government that serves, to be strong and 
free and espouse freedom under God for all 
peoples. We assume that the GOP party 
leaders who conferred with the President 
will in their wisdom also write a plank against 
sin in the Republican platform in favor of 
home and mother, and call upon all to smite 
the iniquitous Democrats hip and thigh. 

But one can scarcely miss the fact that 
this eight-point proposal is of a piece with 
all the glittering generalities, the spread- 
eagle clichés, the McGuffey First Reader 
maxims and adages which establish the 
President as one of the best intentioned of 
men. Good intentions have been demon- 
strated to be only one ingredient of leader- 
ship, either of a party or a nation. 

Home and mother are treasures beyond 
price. But in these perilous times something 
more than sentimental attachment is re- 
quired to keep a home going and provide 
for mother—and this is the area in which 
the President has a distinct poverty of ideas. 
There are questions of great urgency—the 
national security, foreign aid, the farm prob- 
lem, foreign policy failures, and many an- 
other controversial matter upon which the 
noble-sounding clichés have nothing to say. 

‘This is a dynamic Nation, not yet—it is ear- 
nestly hoped—euffering from the inertia that 
clings with fainthearted timidity to the 
status quo. An expanding economy doesn't 
have its way greased by clichés, analects, 
homilies, and aphorisms, but by courageous 
and imaginative thinking translated into 
certain action. 

This does not mean the formula of the 
Superliberals embracing all the half-baked 
propositions which emerge untested from 
the fertile but often frivolous minds of the 
love-’em-all political innovators. When the 
President is making a bald appeal to inde- 
pendent voters and to the hedge-hopping 
Democrats something more than treacle is 
expected. He is elevated so far above party 
as to be invisible. 

The businessmen who gave him stout sup- 
port want some better explanation for the 
tightening credit policies of the administra- 
tion. The farmers want to know why loans 
have become so tight in a situation in which 
they have to go shopping around for loans 
to tide them over this year. People want 
to know why national security was given 
second place in the administration's plans. 

It is not the statement of noble principles 
which are understood to be implicit in both 
major party platforms that interests the 
voters, but the implementation of these noble 
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addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
Printing of the RECORD. X 
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of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication, In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
Purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Oficial Reporters -The Official Reporte 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
Script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
Trom the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT . 
(United States Court House, 3d and 
Constitution Ave.) 
Office 


Residence 
telephone Chief Judge telephone 
Henry White Edgerton, Washington 1, D. O. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 3-6017 
Circuit Judges 
E. Barrett Prettyman, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Oliver 2-3263 
Wilbur K. Miller, Washington 1, D. C. 


* 3-5700 North 7-8109 
David L. Bazelon, Washington 1, D. d. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 2-0544 


Charles Fahy, Washington 1, D. O. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 3-6267 
George T. Washington, Washington 1, D. O. 
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John A. Danaher, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 District 7-4704 
Walter M. Bastian, Washington 1, D. C. 

* oo 
arren E. er, Washington 1, D. C. 
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‘ EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 
Washington 1, D. O. 
Chief Judge—Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia 
7, Pa. (United States Circuit Judge for the 


Circuit.) 

Judge—Calvert Magruder, Boston 9, Mass. 
(Chief Judge, United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the First Circuit.) 

Ju ‘Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids, 

ch, (United States Circuit Judge for 
the Sixth Circuit.) 

Judge—Walter ©. Lindley, Danville, NI. 
(United States Circuit Judge for the 
Seventh Circuit.) 

Judge—Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D. C. 
(Chief Judge, United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia.) 
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The FCC and the Broadcast Industry’s 
Growing Pains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Mr. George C. McCon- 
Naughey, addressed the 34th annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters in 
Chicago, II., on April 17, 1956. Mr. Me- 
Connaughey has made a forthright 
Statement on the problems facing the 
Commission and the broadcast industry. 
It is heartening to hear a public official 
welcoming congressional probes. Mr. 
McConnaughey warns the industry that 
there is no room for complacency. He 
calls for a crash research development 
Program on UHF by industry. He points 
out that the Commission’s task may well 
turn out to be that of finding a practical 
Means to keep UHF alive until technical 
developments can make it as good as or 
better than VHF. I am confident that 
the Commission will find a practical 
Means to encourage the development of 
UHF in the very near future, and that 
American industry will respond to his 
call to improve UHF receivers, transmit- 
ters, and antennas on a crash basis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Chairman McConnaughey’s 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tus FCC AND THE BROADCAST INDUSTRY'S 

GrowINnc Pains 
(An address by George C. McConnaughey, 

Chairman, Federal Communications Com- 

mission at the 34th Annual Convention of 

the National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, Conrad-Hilton Hotel, 

Chicago, IIL, April 17, 1956, luncheon) 

Recently a public official in Washington 
Was looking for a high school in Fairfax 
County, Va., where he was to address a 
Parent-teacher association in connection 
with a drive for funds for the Community 
Chest. After driving in a vicious circle for 
Several blocks, he stopped at the curb and 
asked a teen-ager where the particular high 
School was located. The young man who 
attended that school daily squared his 
shoulders, inflated his chest, and said reso- 
lutely, “That is a subject on which I am an 
expert.” 

When I addressed this group at your 33d 
Annual convention in Washington last year, 
I had been appointed to the Commission 
tor a bare 6 months and 1 pointed out to 
you that it would be presumptuous for me 
as a newcomer to attempt to lecture you 
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concerning the operations of your business, 
I still feel that way. However, since then, 
it has been my good fortune to visit many 
European countries and to observe at first 
hand the status of the various systems of 
broadcasting by comparison to ours. With- 
out in the least casting reflections upon 
other countries, I can unqualifiedly con- 
gratulate broadcasters and members of your 
organization for giving to the American pub- 
lic one of the finest radio and television 
broadcast services in the world. Like the 
young high-school boy in the story, I can 
speak with authority upon this subject. 

Some of you may be whispering at this 
point, “I wish you could convince the Con- 
gress of this.” It is true that the Federal 
Communications Commission is well on its 
way to obtaining the distinction of being 
the most investigated agency in the Govern- 
ment, The March 26, 1956, issue of Broad- 
casting-Telecasting contained the following 
banner headline: “Investigations of Radio- 
TV Begin Bustin’ Out All Over.“ 

Some of you may view such headlines with 
alarm. From the-outset, let me state that 
I welcome congressional probes. Most of 
them are born of a sincere desire on the 
part of Members of Congress to keep abreast 
of developments in the industry and the ac- 
tivities of the FCC, This is as it should be, 
It is true some investigations may be 
spawned by suspicions of individual Mem- 
bers of Congress, suspicions based upon mis- 
information or half-truths furnished to 
them by disgruntled litigants before the 
Commission. Even in these cases, after the 
initial smoke of charges and counter charges 
has been cleared from the atmosphere, the 
net result is usually a better understanding 
on the part of the Congress of the real prob- 
lems facing the Commission and the industry 
at this stage of the development of the 
technology. One of the prominent members 
of one of these committees before whom we 
have appeared several times recently said to 
me, “We now know you Commissioners truly 
have difficult problems.” 

And let us make no mistake about that, we 
are facing grave problems that cry out for 
asolution. There is no room for complacency 
on the Commission's part or on yours. The 
Commission's role at this point is largely 
that of a doctor. We have initially diagnosed 
the ailments as consisting largely of growing 

ains. 
2 Let me say at the outset that my remarks 
today represent my own thinking and do 
not necessarily reflect the views of all of 
my colleagues. 

Commercial television is only in the 15th 
year of its development. It is not abnormal 
that it should have growing pains. How- 
ever, we must guard against letting these 
pains become symptomatic ailments with the 
danger of their developing into cancerous 
growths that will hinder the full develop- 
ment of a healthy, highly competitive indus- 
try with the rich rewards to the public and 
to private enterprise that competition in a 
free economy normally brings. Stop and 
think what other industry offers such rich 
rewards to the public for so little. 

What are these growing pains? The ques- 
tions currently raised by Members of Con- 
gress simply serve to highlight these pains 
which have been known to you and to the 
Commission for quite some time. After all, 
the Congress is normally a reliable sounding 


board of the opinion of large segments of 
the people or of dissatisfied segments of in- 
Gustry. In the pending investigations in 

, I think it is quite obvious that 
dissatisfaction among certain segments of 
the industry, rather than among the people 
in general, is being reflected. 

I need not review for the benefit of this 
audience the phenomenal growth of tele- 
vision since July 1952. It spells out a record 
of achievement which speaks volumes as a 
tribute to a dynamic, alert group of men and 
women, many of whom are here today. 

While I state my conviction that current 
congresional inquiries center around the 
problems of disgruntled segments of the 
broadcast industry, that is not to say that 
the American public does not have as large 
a stake in the proper solution of these prob- 
lems as if it had originated the complaints. 
We haye a right to be concerned that about 
10 percent of the population does not get 
television at all and that only a little over 
100 communities have more than 1 local 
television station in operation. Despite the 
evident growth of television, the develop- 
ment of a nationwide competitive service has 
not been realized to the extent contemplated 
by the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, and the sixth report and order of 
the Commission. 

Broadcasters and members of your associa- 
tion deserve great credit for the remarkable 
growth of radio and television to date, but 
until something more can be done in tele- 
vision to reach every home in America and 
to give every family a choice of programs, 
we will hear complaints on Capitol Hill and 
we will be called before committees to ex- 
plain why the objectives of the act have 
not been fulfilled. I am certain that the 
Commission can expect the full cooperation 
of your members in accelerating the day 
when these aims can be regarded as accom- 
plished. 

There is some comfort to be derived from 
the fact that many of the criticisms now 
being leveled at television—dominance by 
the networks, inability to survive without 
a network affiliation, inability of stations 
in smaller communities to obtain national 
advertising, etc——15 or 20 years ago were 
being hurled at the Commission and the 
radio industry by Members of Congress. In 
less than 2 decades, radio has made its 
adjustments, I am pleased to note, without 
direction or assistance from the regulatory 
body or any other governmental agency. 
Instead, as any dynamic industry in a com- 
petitive economy, it has created new mar- 
kets for itself. Radio is intensely tilling 
the local markets, down to towns of 5,000 
population. In programing, it is catering 
more than ever to & broad variety of distinct 
interests in the community, with good music 
stations, sport stations, foreign language 
stations, educational stations, and back- 
ground music stations. A large number of 
them have found it more remunerative to 
operate without network programs. Many 
of them prosper on local advertising. Many 
of them find no difficulty in obtaining na- 
tional advertising. On the networking side, 
which has been hardest hit by television 
competition, the networks are currently en- 
gaged in an intensive effort to rebuild ad- 
vertiser and public support by innovating 
new program materials. Still, just a few 
years ago, radio’s demise was being freely 
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rumored. In dollar volume, radio has held, 
roughly, to its 1949 level. In number of 
outlets, it has grown from 2,100 to 2,800 
stations in this period. And the demand for 
new stations shows a steady, upward trend. 
In fact, we have more requests for new radio 
facilities than we have for television. 

It would be grand to have a “Futura- 

vision,” an instrument which would not 
simply reproduce programs originated in an 
emitting studio, but one which would re- 
fiect future events, in order to look forward 
15 or 20 years and see the shape of things 
to come. Perhaps we would find color tele- 
vision in every home, with a choice of my- 
riads of programs, such as is possible now 
in radio, with one or more stations in every 
community of 5,000 or more inhabitants, 
And, perhaps, we would find every set an 
all-channel set, with the televiewer blissfully 
ignorant of the difference between VHF and 
UHF. 
Even if such does come to pass, I predict 
that there will still be congressional in- 
vestigations. Even though radio has reached 
the, age of maturity, we hear congressional 
criticisms leveled at alleged bait and switch 
advertising, lotteries, overloud commercials 
presented in a hysterical manner, as many 
as five spot commercials end to end, and 
too frequent repeating of inferior films. I 
wish to commend your association for its 
concern with these matters and the prompt 
action which you have taken recently to 
find out to what extent these accusations 
are justified. 

The fact that censorship legislation is 
presently under consideration should be 
sufficient notice to affected broadcasters that 
affirmative action on their part to correct 
this abuse is long past due. I am confident 
that a word to the wise will be sufficient. 
You do not want your life regulated by a 
Government censor and the Commission 
does not want to be a censor. I shall repeat 
here what I told broadcasters in my home 
State last month: 

“Let me suggest that instead of so much 
emphasis being placed upon profit, set 
sales, percentage of advertising and com- 
mercial progress, that you stress your public 
service accomplishments that have not re- 
ceived adequate publicity and build a record 
of public service that cannot be successfully 
challenged. You cannot only afford such a 
program but you cannot afford not to ex- 
pedite it on a crash basis.” 

The most serious growing pain confront- 
ing the Commission today is the problem of 
the survival of UHF. Committees of Con- 
gress have expressed fear that UHF will not 
succeed. I know I can speak for every 
member of the Commission when I say that 
we, too, would prefer to make 82 channels 
available to the public rather than only 12. 
The high incidence of business failure 
among UHF licensees who went on the air 
and the failure of many licensees to go on 
the alr has distressed the Commission as 
much as or perhaps more than it has Mem- 
bers of Congress. After all, it was the Com- 
mission’s decision in 1952 to make these 
channel available to thespublic and we, per- 
haps more than anyone else except the 
licensees themselves, should want them to 
succeed. This is undoubtedly the most dif- 
ficult problem confronting the Commission 
at this time. 

There is no need for me to review here the 
reasons for the economic and technical prob- 
Jems besetting UHF. You know those per- 
haps better than I do. However, some of 
you may have gotten the impression that 
our recent action, in denying the petitions 
to defer or stay the authorization of new 
VHF stations in a number of communities, 
meant that the Commision has thrown UHF 
to the dogs, Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

The suggestions in the pending general 
proceeding or review of television allocations 
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encompass u considerable variety of ap- 
proaches. What impressed me from the 
start in this matter is that the interested 
opponents of any given plan are far more 
numerous than the proponents. Therefore, 
no matter what the Commission does, it will 
be the subject of critcism and further hear- 


As far as the Commission is concerned, it 
will arrive at a conclusion as promptly as pos- 
sible upon whether, and if so, in what man- 
ner, the public interest may be served by 
revising the structure of the present alloca- 
tions plan. But the Commission will not 
be stampeded into hasty, ill-advised action 
in a frantic attempt to ward off the barbs of 
critics with a tendency to desperation. 

Some of these critics say: Why haven't you 
done something about this situation 2 years 
ago? Why didn’t you just shift everything 
over to UHF? This remedy reminds me of 
the one resorted to by the young doctor who 
had just finished his internship in a large 
metropolitan hospital where he had special- 
ized in cases of convulsions in children. He 
had just hung up his shingle and hurried to 
his first call. He found the 2-year-old pa- 
tient with a high fever, the cause of which 
he could not diagnose. He instructed the 
mother to prepare a tub of hot water and 
a tub of cold water so that he could immerse 
the child in one and then the other. Panic- 
stricken, the mother said, “But, doctor, if 
you do that, you will throw the baby into a 
fit of convulsions.” That's just what I 
want to do,“ replied the doctor, “because I 
am a real expert on curing convulsions.” 
That is not the kind of a doctor that the 
Commission proposes to be in this matter, 
The transfer of all commercial broadcasting 
to the UHF band would be a simple cure. 
The Commission has acquired a lot of experi- 
ence in dealing with only one band. How- 
ever, this could easily turn out to be another 
case where the operation was 100-percent 
successful but the patient died. 

Another criticism frequently leveled at the 
Commission is the following: “It would seem 
to me that you could solve this problem of 
intermixture in a very short time. Just make 
up your mind what you are going to do and 
do it. Why don't you follow the advice 
given in such and such a staff report?“ This 
reminds me of another young doctor who 
was advising a woman patient on how to 
cure a nosebleed, He suggested that she 
hang a cold key on a chain around her 
neck, The patient remarked, “That is odd. 
My maid advised me to hang a warm key.” 
The doctor hastily replied, “Oh, no. My 
own maid insists it must be a cold key.” 
The Commission will not follow this med- 
ical approach. While we welcome the as- 
sistance from the industry and suggestions 
from committees of Congress, the Commis- 
sion must diagnose these growing pains it- 
self and evaluate all the factors involved. 
We are not building a house of cards. We 
are molding the pattern for the future 
growth of television in the United States. 

I am certain that every Commissioner 
wants UHF to thrive and prosper. We shall 
resort to any reasonable and practical means 
to achieve this end, but we must not de- 
prive the rural areas or other segments of 
the population of existing service in order 
to accomplish that objective, nor shall we 
make second-class citizens of the popula- 
tion in large areas of the country in order 
to provide other sections with a multi- 
plicity of program sources and outlets. 
Should we do that, we would really hear 
from the grassroots and we would justly 
incur the wrath of Members of Congress. 

It is not enough to make people accept 
UHF and tell them that, at some time in 
the indeterminable future, it will be pretty 
good or, perhaps, on a par with VHF. Some 
of the witnesses before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee would have us believe that 
UHF is as good as VHF right now. Others 
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insist that it is a vastly inferior medium 
and that all UHF grantees should be given 
a VHF allocation. I incline to believe that 
the scientific facts will show that the truth 
lies somewhere between these two extremes. 
If this is so, the Commission’s task may 
well turn out to be that of finding a prac- 
tical means to keep UHF alive while the 
incomparable genius of American inventors 
and scientists can determine whether the 
medium is worth saving for the benefit of 
the American public within the foreseeable 
future. 

It is in connection with this phase of the 
problem that I would like to present to 
you, the experts, for close scrutiny and your 
friendly advice, the following ideas. 

If the facts adduced in our general allo- 
cations proceeding indicate that UHF has 
not yet reached that state of development 
that will allow it to supply all our needs for 
additional channels, it will still be true that 
almost no informed technician will predict 
that it will never be able to accomplish 
the desired result. Many engineers have 
stated that after many years of development 
UHF may prove to be the answer. Of course, 
that is no remedy for our present growing 
pains. 

The Commission is unable to obtain a 
sufficient number of VHF channels. We have 
for the first time explored this phase. You 
are acquainted with the results of this ex- 
amination. Therefore, I urge the members 
of your association to give serious consid- 
eration to the following suggestions as a 
long-range plan, regardless of what the Com- 
mission may do in the present allocation 
study. 

Why would it not be a good idea to begin 
a crash research development program on 
UHF immediately? Industry could set up 
quickly a private nonprofit educational re- 
search development corporation which could 
qualify to receive tax-free education grants. 
All segments of the television industry, I 
feel sure, would want to contribute to this 
enterprise. There are also other founda- 
tions and educational institutions which 
have funds and facilities to devote to this 
cause. I believe they would contribute to 
the solution of the UHF problem in the 
public interest. I am sure that such a pri- 
vate nonprofit organization would receive 
the full cooperation of the Commission. 

A concentrated research program in which 
all knowledge is pooled has never been di- 
rected to the specific subject of UHF only. 
A twofold approach should be made, con- 
centrating on both the UHF receiver and 
the UHF transmitter. A genuine UHF re- 
ceiver could perhaps be developed with an 
improved detector for increased sensitivity 
and range, and a more practical tuning de- 
tee to be used with a newly designed an- 

nna, 


Once this development program has been 
completed, the Commission and the indus- 
try will have a sound technical basis for 
making a long-term decision on the merits 
of UHF. 

America has witnessed the almost miracu- 
lous results obtained by such research proj- 
ects during the war in a relatively short time. 
When we consider the many problems con- 
fronting the development of the atomic 
bomb as compared with the few problems 
confronting the improvement of UHF and 
consider that the atomic bomb was developed 
in less than 2 years, it is certainly reason- 
able to expect that UHF could be improved 
in a much shorter time. At least, in a rea- 
sonably short time, we would know the true 
potentialities of UHF. Let us make no mis- 
take about that. We do not know today. 

Industry has a very large stake in the 
utilization of adequate additional channels. 
A prolonged scarcity of TV outlets will cause 
renewed and increasingly grave congressional 
demands for regulation of the industry. You 
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all know how much I abhor avoidable indus- 
try regulation. 

It is obvious that the future expansion 
of television broadcasting toward an eco- 
nomically stable nationwide competitive 
business must depend, in large degree, upon 
the business and technical ingenuity of free 
enterprise to improve the practical useful- 
ness of the only spectrum space which can 
be allocated to television. The Commission 
is aware of many of the facets of this de- 
velopmental program and is prepared to co- 
Operate with private industry in any prac- 
tical way to achieve this ultimate objective 
as may be consistent with the public interest 
and with the interest of the television in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The Commission realizes that the present 
allocation of spectrum space to television 
presents complex technical problems with 
respect to the design, manufacturing, and 
marketing of a compatible television re- 
ceiver. I believe the Commission will make 
such readjustments to its policy and tele- 
vision channel assignment plan as may be 
deemed necessary to minimize the complex- 
ity of these television receiver problems, 

It appears to me that the present channel 
Assignment plan and the policies relating 
thereto are not altogether compatible with 
the basic economics of the business of a 
national competitive television broadcast 
structure. The Commission should not 
adopt a television channel assignment policy 
which is tailored to a preconceived plan of 
television economics or which regiments the 
business economics of the television broad- 
Cast industry. However, the Commission, in 
my judgment, should alter its present poll- 
cies to permit the development and expan- 
Sion of television in accord with natural 
economic laws insofar as this is possible 
within the terms of the Communications Act 
requiring equitable distribution of tele- 
Vision facilities to States and communities, 

The Commission has continued its dili- 
gent efforts to reduce the large backlog of 
mutually exclusive applications for tele- 
vision channels which have required numer- 
ous lengthy hearings. Only a few weeks ago 
it was my pleasure to be able to inform 
the Senate Commerce Committee that there 
were only 10 cases awaiting the final decision 
of the Commission. Eleven were ready for 
oral mt. Only four were awaiting the 
examiner's initial decision. Hearings were 
in progress on the 11 other cases now re- 
maining for disposition. I am proud of that 
record and particularly am I proud of the 
really devoted hard-working staff of the 
Federal Communications Commission. They 
are doing a magnificient job. 

That reminds me of one of President 
Eisenhower's boyhood stories. The Presi- 
dent likes to reminisce about his boyhood 
days on a Kansas farm. One day he had 
this episode to teil: 

“An old farmer had a cow that we wanted 
to buy. We went over to visit him and asked 
about the cow's pedigree. The old farmer 
didn't know what pedigree meant, so we 
asked him about the cow's butterfat pro- 
duction. He told us that he hadn't any 
idea what it was. Finally, we asked him if 
he knew how many pounds of milk the cow 
Produced each year. 

“The farmer shook his head and said, ‘I 
don't know. But she's an honest hard-work- 
ing old cow and she'll give you all the milk 
she has!“ 

In the solution of the problems I have 
discussed, the Commission, like the farmer's 
cow, will give you everything we have. 

As I stated earlier, dissatisfaction stems 
basically from certain segments of the in- 
dustry—not the public. That is why I am 
a confirmed optimist about the future of 
the broadcasting business in America. With 
your sincere cooperation we will succeed in 
finding a remedy to the growing pains, 
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What Is Our Mission in the World Today? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address: 


Wuat Is Our MISSION IN THE WorLD Topay? 


(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman 
of the board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp. 
annual meeting, Bethlehem Chamber of 
Commerce, Bethlehem, Pa., April 17, 1956) 
I am one of a number of Americans who 

has been active in politics and who believes 

that the United States has a world mission. 

She did not seek it. Frequently she has done 

her best to avoid picking up the hugh check 

implied in having a mission; but history has 
handed it to her. When history makes a date 
for a country the country must keep it with 
strength and honor and dignity, or find itself 
in serious trouble. You will remember the 
prophet Jonah in the, Bible. The Lord told 
him to go to Nineveh and preach there. 

Jonah did not want to go and started for 

somewhere else, whereupon the combination 

of the storm and the wave took him to 

Nineveh anyhow, against his will. 

Our country wishes to mind its own busi- 
ness and develop its own affairs. It was so 
successful in this that it found itself one of 
the two or three strongest nations in the 
world, looked to by many peoples as a mighty 
force which must try to bring peace and law 
toa torn and unhappy world. This, I think, 
the United States has tried to do to the best 
of its ability. 

Now, the mission is in a dangerous phase. 
Three or four years ago, the Soviet Union 
talked boldly of seizing all Europe—but the 
United States was there and the Soviet Union 
settled for the less violent policy of co- 
existence. Today the young Chinese Com- 
munist revolution talks belligerently and 
rattles a Russian sword. The 
United States has no earthly interest in pos- 
sessing or governing Formosa, still less in 
trying to run China. It has every earthly 
interest in not letting a new imperialism run 
riot over the whole Pacific Ocean and is 
endeavoring to make that clear. There will 
be other anxious moments as time goes on. 
My point now is that the American mission 
is primarily moral rather than military. We 
may have to defend ourselves by force, but 
our ultimate victory, of which I am certain, 
will come by conversion rather than con- 
quest, 

America, which was cradled in the prin- 
ciples of freedom and human dignity, can- 
not retire within its own orbit and do noth- 
ing. Such a position represents spiritual 
sterility and mental cowardice. I do not 
know how long it will take us to overcome 
the dark forces of totalitarianism but since 
we are obliged in the name of decency and 
good conscience to accept the challenge we 
shall not fail—just as we have never failed 
when called on to defend a righteous cause. 
I say defend because we are a people who are 
opposed to attacking others and interfering 
with the internal affairs of other nations. 
But we will defend, to the last man, our right 
to maintain our way of life in our Republic. 

The answer to this lies in the history of 
our country and in the traditions of our 
people, who acknowledge freedom to differ 
without impairing national loyalty. 

The United States, a republic dedicated 
to freedom, came into existence in 1776. It 
had no great military power and little for- 
eign influence, Nevertheless the example of 
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America was followed throughout most of 
the world so that a century later much of 
the earth's surface was ruled by democratic 
governments. Clearly, America had a mis- 
sion then and performed it. The mission 
was to show the world that free government 
was workable. Our pre-Civil War fore- 
fathers were convinced that the American 
experiment in freedom was divinely inspired 
and was practical and that America was to 
be a beacon light of liberty, pointing the 
way for others to follow. Amazingly, they 
did follow. 

To the mid-twentieth-century politician 
the speeches and writings of our forefathers 
seem a little self-centered. In the light of 
today they seem to lack appreciation of the 
fact that other peoples, too, have contributes 
to the art and practice of free government 
and made their own contribution to demo- 
cratic living. In those days, America was 
nationalistic and talked that way. Then, of 
course, the United States could afford that 
luxury of thought. Sailing ships were slow, 
North America was empty, and the rest of the 
world was far away. 

This attitude does not altogether fit a 
modern world in which you can have break- 
fast in Paris and dinner the same night in 
New York, or in which an attack on an Asiatic 
peninsula like Korea could set strategists 
calculating whether Alaska, Seattle, or San 
Francisco may not be threatened. And yet 
there is a good deal of nationalist sentiment 
still active in the United States. 

It can be useful. It can help us to under- 
stand new and young nations just coming 
into independence and to appreciate the in- 
tense nationalist sentiments of those coun- 
tries. Some of them have come into exist- 
ence as a revolt against imperialism, Just as 
we did. Thoughtful Americans will appres 
ciate that nationalism of these new coun- 
tries springs from the same cause that made 
us nationalists a hundred years ago. 

Our duty toward the world, I think, is still 
to demonstrate that free government is work- 
able and is more desirable than any other. 
To fulfill it, however, we must stand by 
certain principles. 

First and foremost, we must continue to 
make democracy work at home, That is the 
cornerstone of any American sense of mission 
today. This means that we have to bring our 
practices and our ideals into line. Freedom 
to take part in the processes of government 
and economics is not an occupation for the 
few or for isolated groups. It is part of the 
life of everyone. The American system has 
given a larger share of power and participa- 
tion in public life and in private affairs to 
all of its people than any great country in 
history. We have trusted our people, and 
the trust has been repaid. 

This needs some exp! abroad. Some 
Europeans particularly quarrel with Ameri- 
can tastes. Some even think and say we 
are vulgar. These are the ones who forget 
that tens of millions of Americans from 
humble backgrounds take part in American 
cultural, as well as American political life. 
Never on such a scale as here have litera- 
ture and music and art and journalism and 
business and politics been open to a whole 
population. Of course, we get a result dif- 


- ferent from the results where learning and 


the arts and government have been kept in 
a relatively small circle. The power and the 
strength and the glory of the American way 
is witnessed by a single fact. No group of 
peoples who have ever lived in America for 
any length of time have ever desired to leave 
America and go back from whence they came. 
A South American politician once sald: 
“Other people talk about freedom; you prac- 
tice it; and it has proved the most assimi- 
lative system in the world.” 

We must maintain that freedom at home, 
Any attempt to limit or mistrust it endan- 
gers our primary mission. Free government - 
is workable, and we have proved it, 
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What we are learning today is a 
proposition. We cannot and should not at- 
tempt to export our particular form of gov- 
ernment unless it is voluntarily sought. 
American democracy cannot be foisted on 
others. Woodrow Wilson talked about the 
self-determination of peoples—and he meant 
it. This goes for us as well as for others, 
There are parts of the world in which Ameri- 
can institutions and the American economic 
system are not wanted, and perhaps would 
not work. Democracy means different things 
to different people, depending on their tradi- 
tions, their habits, their religion and their 
way of thinking. Our tradition calls for 
tolerance and respect for difference. Indeed 
respect for difference is one of the great 
forces binding us to our friends. If else- 
where peoples choose to adopt in whole or in 
part some of our ways they will do it because 
having looked at the example they want that 
result. Any salesman knows that you cannot 
force a product where it is not wanted; if it is 
adopted it is adopted on its own merits. The 
American mission thus Is not the same as 
the mission of the Roman Empire, nor do we 
now talk of the “white man's burden” as they 
did at the end of the last century. 

If the problem could be stated in those 
terms we could stop here or at least be smug. 
. However, we cannot accomplish the Amer- 
ican mission alone. In fact we cannot live 
alone now, even if we wished to do so. The 
Wright brothers settled that 1 day when 
they flew a contraption through the air at 
Kitty Hawk, if it had not already been settled 
when man learned to send communications 
from anywhere to anywhere in a split sec- 
ond. Safety and well-being today depend 
on an international system which observes 
some rules of morality and of law, producing 
international relations established more or 
less on the rules of fair play. We have 
fought two wars on that theory. It is true 
that from 1919 to 1939 most of the country 
seemed to feel that the rule of law in inter- 
national affairs could be maintained if the 
United States lived alone in unprepared iso- 
lation and urged pious resolutions outlaw- 
ing war. World War II, I think, taught us 
by bitter experience that international co- 
operation is necessary if any rule of right 
and law is to be maintained. At the close 
of that war the atomic bomb launched from 
long-range aircraft blew up forever the idea 
that Americans are entirely masters of their 
own destiny. That is why I supported, as I 
hope you did, the formation of the United 
Nations, and while it has a long way to go 
I am free from doubt that the principle will 
eventually succeed. If this United Nations 
fails another will have to be built to take its 
place. As we fought to withstand aggres- 
sion in Korea and to prevent new Koreas and 
to provide the aggressor of our time—the 
Communist faction—with clear-cut evidence 
that the lawless expansion could not be per- 
mitted, so we are bound to work with others 
in building a world-wide community of na- 
tions. 

Now this will be a long and difficult task, 
as any one who travels abroad as I do knows 
very well. The world of nations outside our 
own has its realities and its hard facts. 
We have to work with that world as it is 
and not as we think it ought to be. We 
will have to work with peoples who do not 
think as we wish they did, and often govern 
themselves as we wish they did not. At the 
moment, we work with the other nations 
of the free world chiefly to assure military 
safety and to protect ourselves and them 
against lawless aggression. But while we are 
doing this we can help to extend and 
strengthen the moral foundation of the 
community of nations. 

Even a politician reads occasionally and 
profits from it. A book written several years 
ago by Arnold Toynbee makes the point that 
whenever the culture of one nation enters 
another a wide contact is established which 
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continues to unforeseeable limits. A coun- 
try which first becomes familiar with Ameri- 
can manufactures and manufacturing meth- 
ods eventually may come to learn the domi- 
nant principles of American life, just as close 
relations with Europe have made us some- 
what acquainted with their ways. The sales- 
man and the politician, the Army officer and 
the journalist, the engineer and the student 
who work abroad are carrying out the Ameri- 
can mission for good or evil, whether they 
know it or not. The policy now famous as 
point 4, offering technological assistance 
to other countries, was perhaps one of the 
most imaginative ways by which America 
could perform its mission. Other, better 
ways will continue to be developed as the 
days go on, as we realize more and more 
their importance. ; 

A new duty is placed on the United States 
by this modern conception of America's mis- 
sion. This is the duty to be strong nation- 
ally. Even Abraham Lincoln, struggling for 
peace, was willing to go to war to assure that 
the Union should be preserved—else there 
was danger, as he put it, that government of 
the people, by the people and for the people 
might perish from the earth. 

We shall not achieve a community of na- 
tions at peace merely through strength; but 
it is perfectly clear that we shall never 
achieve it without strength. We are quite 
clear that our mission does not require us or 
even permit us to try to rule the world. But 
we are equally clear that our mission in- 
cludes being a bulwark of the free world and 
joining in its defense. But this means the 
most careful attention to foreign policy. 
Someone observed that the British Empire 
was acquired in a fit of absentmindedness. 
America could have the same experience if 
we do not draw a careful line between demo- 
cratic leadership of a free world and prac- 
tices which might slowly lead to an Ameri- 
can imperialism. 

The men (there are still a very few noisy 
ones) who talk loosely about “going it alone” 
and who want to pull out of cooperative 
arrangements like the Inter-American Or- 
ganization of States and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and who want to tor- 
pedo the United Nations, have not learned 
an important lesson. Fortunately, few in 
this country agree with them. 

It is barely possible, of course, that the 
United States could make itself into an em- 
pire and organize an American century. 
But if we did we would slowly and steadily 
find our cherished freedom disappearing. 
There would no longer be freedom of speech, 
and freedom of assembly, and free inquiry, 
and fair trial and the right of every Ameri- 
can to look all these ideas in the face. Even 
as we are fighting the Communist menace 
at home and abroad, we must be sure that 
we do not betray our own traditions. Under 
free institutions America grew. By free in- 
stitutions America forged her position. Un- 
der free institutions she defended herself 
against totalitarian enemies and by virtue 
of free institutions she has become the senior 
free nation of the world. We do not want 
a police state, or thought control, or rule by 
hysteria of fear in our system. 

The success of the United States is largely 
due to one fact. We have discovered the 
art of throwing thousands of free minds 
against a problem. We do this in politics, 
we do it in business, we do it in education, 
and do it in science. As a result, we have 
come up with the right answers more often 
than those who depend on a small group of 
party officials, politburos or police chiefs. 
This is often confusing to foreigners. They 
hear the noise of our debates and discus- 
sions and do not realize that out of these 
discussions come firm decisions. The result 
has given American the most stable Govern- 
ment and the most stable economy of our 
time. It is respected by our enemies, hence 
their sound and fury, The fact is that most 
of the countries under Communist domina- 
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tion would like to achieve what America has 
achieved and will try to do so as soon as they 
are free to make the attempt. Because of 
this, I do not think a third world war will be 
attempted; and it is attempted I have no 
doubt of the result, 

For the first time in our history we are 
called on to maintain continuously a measure 
of armed might. I venture to think that 
the arms are as strong, and no stronger, as 
the free institutions which bring them into 
being. Armed strength so supported can be 
trusted by America and by the neighbors of 
America. Armed strength not derived from 
free institutions would be a danger to us and 
to the entire world. 

As I see it then, America's mission is still 
to demonstrate that free government is 
workable, not only for the United States 
but for the world, Nationally, we must 
cherish and foster and maintain our insti- 
tutions and use them to give our own citi- 
zens progress toward wider life and fit them 
to be the heirs of a great civilization. In- 
ternationally, we must, in strength and not 
in weakness, work toward a community of 
nations steadily developing a wider common 
base in morals and in law. It will be said 
that this is ideal rather than practical. I 
can only say that, as a politician accustomed 
to deal with an infinite number of prac- 
tical matters, I know that a chief source of 
power can be an ideal, since the ideal alone 
gives consistency to the efforts of the day. 


Criticism of TV and Radio Commercials 
Is Unjustified 
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HON. E. c. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received a letter from Mr. 
Ted Rand, general manager of radio 
station KDRS, Paragould, Ark., regard- 
ing recent attacks made against the ra- 
dio and television industry in the House 
of Representatives. Mr. Rand is an out- 
standing business and civic leader. 
The principal complaint against these 
media was that both television and radio 
stations increased the sound volume 
when commercials were being presented. 
According to Representative Cratc Hos- 
mer, of California, “these excessively 
loud commercials” applied to networks 
as well as local programs. Mr. HOSMER 
asked the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission to look 
into the matter and advise him of the 
Commission's findings. 

Mr. Rand's letter, giving views and 
observations of an owner and operator 
of a radio station, is good reading in- 
deed. His letter portrays the value of 
radio to a community. I highly recom- 
mend that you read it. The full text of 
Mr. Rand’s letter is as follows: 

EDRS, 
Paragould, Ark., March 31, 1956. 
The Honorable E. C. Gar Ras, 
House o/ Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: The as- 
saults upon radio by Representative CRAIG 
Hosmer and others, in my opinion, accent 
the negative. It seems to me that radio 
needs something of a champion among Con- 
gressmen who will accent the positive. 
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I feel sure that you appreciate the services 
which the radio industry has rendered to 
the Nation. Moreover, I am confident that 
you have intimate knowledge of the manner 
in which many Arkansas radio stations re- 
late themselves to their communities. 

In our community, we do not merely give 
lip service to the goals, dreams, problems, 
and purposes of our people. We roll up our 
Sleeves and pitch in. We devote time, talent, 
and energy to the building of our commu- 
nity, We try to do our best in support of 
those groups which are creating happiness 
within our community—from a home dem- 
onstration club's bake sale to a citywide cam- 
Paign to raise $100,000 for a new industry. 

We have time for our churches, Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, Red Cross, cancer, nurs- 
ing home, schools, civic clubs, service clubs, 
farm groups, and every other similar organi- 
gation. We rarely receive any direct remu- 
neration from our work on behalf of these 
groups, although we do feel that our com- 
munity service policies are directly respon- 
Sible for our overall successful business op- 
eration. 

We are typically American in the business 
sense, and I firmly belleve that our industry 
is suffering unnecessary abuse from some 
of its critics, While criticisms of specific 
abuses by a few stations may be completely 
valid, the tendency to smear them across 
the entire industry is unfair to many of us. 

I sincerely hope that you will find an 
Opportunity to speak up for the great ma- 
jority of the Nation's radio stations and 
in defense of the typical small city Arkansas 
station which builds its entire service around 
its people and their needs. 

If the emphasis remains upon the nega- 
tive aspects, may I then recommend that 
Someone be equally unfair in appraising 
Other aspects of the American scene which 
might be loud, noisy, and obnoxious in their 
own way: 

Used car dealers illuminate their lots in 
a manner which is bright, glaring, and dis- 
agreeable to me. 

Service stations fly masses of distracting 
Pennants and twirling silver devices. They 
display huge day-glo signs. They distort the 
natural beauty of my town. 

Magazines cluttered with attention-getters 
continually force me to turn to page one- 
hundred-and-something for a continuation 
of the article I am reading. 

Full pages of my newspaper contain noth- 
ing but advertising. I find this annoying. 

Billboards put to shame the loudest radio 
commercial I have ever heard. These bill- 
boards obliterate the landscape, and they 
divert my attention from the somewhat im- 
portant function of operating my auto- 
mobile. 

I pay to see commercials at my neighbor- 
hood theater. 

Times Square is simply a disgrace. 

Anyone who will acknowledge the futility 
of these observations may then wonder with 
me why radio and television are such prime 
targets. 

After all, radio and television offer two 
great compensating factors: a dial for the 
selection of various stations and a switch 
for turning the entire receiver off. 

May I urge you to caution critics of the 
broadcasting industry to temper their obser- 
vations with an appraisal of the services per- 
formed for the Nation, and to properly relate 
5 and television to the age in which they 

ve. 

Frankly, I am proud to be part of an in- 
dustry which is vitally important in the 
everyday lives of the Nation's people. Be- 
Cause we are, we should not be shielded from 
Valid criticism. However, there surely must 
be room for the presentation of radio's pos- 
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itive side in the Congress of the United 
States. 
Very truly yours, 


Many people accept fine programs of 
both radio and television as a matter of 
course and apparently do not appreciate 
fully that the station or network that 
is making such program available to 
them is performing a distinct and out- 
standing public service. Numerous view- 
ers and listeners over their television 
and radio receiving sets do not stop to 
think that these programs are offered to 
them gratis; that if they do not like one 
particular station they have but to turn 
the knob. So many are prone to be un- 
appreciative and ungrateful for the 
entertainment and educational value of 
the programs which come into our 
homes, and criticize the time consumed 
in advertising the product or firm or 
company that makes the program pos- 
sible. Without advertising there would 
be no radio and TV industry; the public 
could not have and receive the entertain- 
ing, news, and educational programs that 
are a part of the daily lives of the 
American people. 

I am of the opinion that those who 
criticize commercial advertising are in 
reality in the great minority, and that 
such is not the attitude of the majority 
of our populace. 

The radio industry has consistently 
grown bigger and stronger from year to 
year. I set forth a table showing the 
growth of commercial radio stations: 

Growth of commercial radio stations 
a Commercial 
stations 


Source: ‘Sears 1922-1926 from Federal rec- 
ords: 1927 onward from Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, 


The broadcasting industry has become 


and is one of our most significant fields of 
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endeavor. The following economic an- 

alysis of the total radio and television 

industry, as published by Caldwell-Clem- 

ents, Inc., in Mart magazine, reflects the 

general importance of this industry: 
Year 1955 

Sale of time by broadcasters. $1, 000, 000, 000 


Talent costa 200, 000, 000 
Electricity, batteries to oper- 

ate 176,900,000 radio and 

F 750, 000, 000 
12,500,000 radio receivers, re- 

tall. Ws 485, 000, 000 
7,500,000 television receivers, 

retail value 1, 215, 000, 000 
250,000,000 phonograph rec- 2 

o 310, 000, 000 
Radio repairs and sup- 

Plies, 95,000,000 replace- 

ment tubes — 237. 000. 000 
Parts, accessorles ae 425, 000, 000 
r neee 850, 000, 000 


5, 472, 000, 000 
This data e both the radio and 
television industry 
The following table clearly illustrates 
the phenomenal growth of the radio 
manufacturing industry. 3 


Radio receivers—Selected data, 1922-55 


Homes 


Year | Sets pro- Retail with Total sets 
W value radio sets in use 

100, 000 | $5, 000, 000 2m), 000 400, 000 

650, 000 | 30,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1, 10, 000 

1, 500, 060 | 100, 000, 000 | 2, 500,000 | 3,000, 000 

2. 000, 000 | 165, 000,000 | 3,500,000 | 4,000, 000 

1, 750, 000 1200, 000, 000 | 5,000,000 . 700, 000 

1, 350, 000 | 168,000,000 | 6, 500,000 | 7, 000, 000 

3, 281, 000 400, 000, 000 | 7, 500,000 | F. 500, 000 

4, 428, 000 600, 000, 000 | 9, 000, 000 | 10, 500, 000 

. 827, 800 30%, 000, 000 |12, 048, 762 | 13, 000, 000 

3, 420, 000 |225, 000, 000 |14, 000, 000 | 14, 000, 000 

8, 000, 000 |140, 000, 000 | 16, 800, 562 | 78,000, 000 

_| 3,806, 000 180, 500, 000 20, 402, 360 | 22, 000, 000 

4, 084, 000 214, 50 000 21. 456, 000 | 26, 000, 000 

6, 026, 800 |330, 192, 480 |22, 869, 000 | 30, 500, 000 

8, 248, 000 4%, 000, 000 |24, 600, 000 | 33, 000, 000 

8, 064, 780 450, 000, 000 | 26, 664, 500 | 37, 600, 000 

6, 000, 000 210, 000, 000 28. 000, 000 | 40, 800, 000 

10. 500, 000 3554, 000, 000 }28, 700, 000 | 45, 300, 000 

1, 890, 000 40, 000, 000 |29, 200,000 | 51, 000, 000 

3, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 20, 700, 000 | 56, 000, 000 

4, 400, 000 | 154, 000, 000 , 800,000 | 59, 340, 000 

32, 000, 000 | 58, 000, 000 

33, 000, 000 | 57, 00N, 000 

„ 000 {34, 000, 000 | 5A, 000, 000 

700, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 | 60, 000, 000 

800, 000, 000 47. 000, 000 | 68, 000, 000 

700, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 | 74, 000, 000 

500, 000, 000 42, 000, 000 | 81, 000, GOO 

721, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 | 90, 000, 000 

1951. 605, 000, 000 4, 850, 000 100, 000, 000 

105. 10, 000,000 300, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 |114, 500, 000 

1053. 13. 400, 000 54, 000, 000 48. 000, 000 |120, 500, 000 

1051.11. 200, 000 470, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 127, 000, 000 

1955._..|12, 500, 000 |55, 0400, 000 | 52, 000, VUO | 135, 000, 000 


i 


Source: Broadcasting Telecasting—Broadcasting Y 
book, 1956. 


People of India Will Preserve Individual 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ir 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently there has come to my atten- 
tion a statement by Dr. Douglas N. Ens- 
minger, representative in India for the 
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Ford Foundation, which is very enlight- 
ening to the people of the United States. 

As part of my remarks I am including 
an excerpt from a personal letter which 
Dr. Ensminger and his wife have written 
to friends in the United States. Dr. Ens- 
minger points out that the people of 
India will eventually prove to the world 
that individual rights can be preserved 
and strengthened while the social and 
economic revolution is brought about 
through peaceful means. He says that 
the road ahead is a long one, but the free 
world can expect India to support the 
principle of the sanctity of individual 
human rights. The excerpt referred to 
follows: , 

Given a chance to help improve their wel- 
fare, as provided through the community 
and other development programs, the peo- 
ple of India will succeed in proving to the 
world that individual rights can be pre- 
served and strengthened, while social and 
economic revolution is brought about 
through peaceful means. 

Make no mistake about it, India has a long 
road ahead to achieve social and economic 
freedom from poverty. Its people are poor, 
averaging in income less than $55 per person 
per year. Thousands of Indian village teach- 
ers recelve less than $9 per month. India 
has at least 10 million people unemployed 
and another 10 million underemployed. It 
has 550,000 graduates of high schools and 
colleges who are yet to find their place in 
India’s economic life. These hard facts 
stand to challenge all of us who hope and 
work for peace. India has the will to succeed 
and the leadership required to see it 
through. It needs only sympathetic under- 
standing and limited financial help from the 
West. While we in America, through mill- 
tary strength and other ways, are seeking 
to make the world free from aggressſon and 
armed conflicts, we should know and under- 
stand that India is aggressively striving to 
remove the conditions of poverty, which 
cause unrest and provide the soft spots for 
growth of communism, India believes that, 
as it succeeds in frecing ita people from the 
bondage of poverty and develops them to be 
responsive and responsible citizens, it too is 
contributing to conditions of peace, 

As the largest parliamentary democracy 
in Asia, India's political achievements for 
the past 8 years include the following: 

1. India has developed a strong, responsi- 
ble and responsive Government, concerned 
about and capable of planning and carrying 
out big programs to raise the level of living 
of the masses and poverty ridden people. 

2. The policy and actions of the Govern- 
ment are (a) to develop and strengthen 
democratic organizations and institutions; 
and (b) to develop the Indian people as self- 
respecting citizens, capable of making and 
willing to make intelligent, independent de- 
cisions, and contributing voluntarily to the 
the nation’s growth and development. 

3. The policy and action of the Govern- 
ment of India encourages and provides for 
criticism of the Government leaders as well 
as the Government policy. 

Many feel today that the peace of the 
world for the next generation may well be 
determined by what happens over the next 
5 or 10 years in southeast Asia. We have 
in Red China a firmly established Communist 

ent committed to totalitarian meth- 
ods of revolution in economic and social 
development. In India we have a country 
committed through its actions, policies, and 
methods, to the bringing about of a revolu- 
tion in social and economic developments 
through democratic means. 

The other countries of southeast Asla are 
eagerly watching Red China and India. It 
is the belief of many observers that which- 
ever country succeeds in bringing about the 
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greater improvement in living conditions 
of its people, will influence the political de- 
velopment of the other countries. Repeat- 
edly one hears it said that as India goes, so 
goes southeast Asia. Peace we can have only 
when we have found the way to remove 
the millions of people of the world from the 
bondage of poverty. 

In the Indian and American quest for 
Peace, we need to recognize our dependency 
on each other. From India, we should look 
for dynamic leadership in pointing the way 
for Asia's now democratic nations to remove 
conditions of poverty, by democratic means 
in which the freedom of the individual is 
guaranteed. From America and the west, 
India should expect moral and financial en- 
couragement and essential help, if it is to 
succeed in its great democratic experiment. 

We must recognize that India's motives for 
peace are as strong and sincere as are those 
of the United States. Our differences in 
approach to peace are largely the result of 
our different geographic location, internal 
economic conditions, and the newness of 
India’s independence. India should be 
looked upon as the ally of all nations com- 
mitted to social and economic development 
by democratic means. That India wants to 
maintain international political neutrality ts 
related to its all too recent and long period 
of domination and rule by others. That 
India may make mistakes we must accept, 
as others had to observe and accept our early 
efforts. 

We from the United States often seem 
too many generations removed from our own 
struggle for independence to understand 
India’s psychological, economic, and political 
stresses and strains during its early years as 
anew nation, Like the United States, when 
it gained its independence in 1776, India 
wants to and must find its own way and with 
its own methods. 

India is engaged in the greatest experi- 
ment the world has ever witnessed, seeking 
to prove that a new way of life for the 
masses can be brought about through demo- 
cratic means, and holding as its highest aim 
the development of effective, responsive 
citizens, capable of playing their part as 
freemen in building a new India, 


Eugene Landyshev Becomes a Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a news re- 
lease by Martin L. A. Sternberg, director 
of public relations of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. The release is dated 
April 9, 1956, and relates to the natural- 
ization of Eugene Landyshev, a deaf stu- 
dent at Gallaudet College. 


There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, April 9.—A small but moving 
notation will be made in the annals of Amer- 
ican democracy tomorrow (Tuesday, April 
10) at 10 a. m., when 23-year-old Eugene 
Landyshev appears in United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia to join 
ranks with a group of newly naturalized citi- 
zens in taking the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. 

Russian-born Eugene will look like any of 
the other damp-eyed newcomers to the Amer- 
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ican family. Like all the others he will be 
in his Sunday best, standing at the threshold 
of a new life, the first real security he will 
know. For him, as for the others, this oath- 
taking will be the culmination of a long 
period of waiting, hope, and prayer. 

But, unlike the others, young Eugene will 
be unable to hear a word of the oath of 
allegiance uttered by Judge James R. Kirk- 
land, for he is deaf. Instead, he will watch 
the swiftly moving fingers and lips of an 
interpreter from Gallaudet College, here, the 
world's only college for the deaf, where 
Eugene is a student. 

Born in the tiny town of Krasny Lutch, 
which means “red beam of light,” in the 
Ukraine, Eugene was the first of the two 
sons Mrs. A. N. Landyshey bore for her elec- 
trical engineer husband. At the age of 8 he 
was stricken with German measles, which 
left him totally deaf. That was in the spring 
of 1941. The Nazis were already well on the 
road toward their planned world conquest. 

Three months later the Ukraine was over- 
run by the enemy. In 1943, on the retreat 
again, the Nazis “borrowed” Papa Landy- 
shey for technical help in Germany. 
Strangely, they brought the rest of the fam- 
ily with him. 

For the next few years Eugene lived in 
Germany, with his parents and brother, “I 
had comparative freedom,” he recalls, “but 
I was unhappy, for I couldn't speak German, 
and it was difficult getting along with the 
German children.” His education was sadly 
neglected during this period, 

Finally, in August 1949, the Landysheys 
left Hamburg for the home of relatives in 
San Prancisco, on a regular immigration 
quota. It was a big day for the young deaf 
boy when he arrived in the "Promised Land.” 

In San Francisco he quickly made up for 
the Jag in his education, learned English, and 
matriculated at George Washington High 
School. Papa Landyshev could not practice 
his profession until he became a citizen, in 
1954. He now teaches electrical engineering 
at the University of California in Berkeley. 

Meanwhile, Eugene had entered Gallaudet 
College to prepare for a scientific career. His 
leaving San Francisco resulted in a delay in 
his naturalization. Ever confident in the 
outcome of his citizenship application, how- 
ever, the young scholar preferred a delay 
here, rather than jeopardize his chances for 
a higher education. He isa junior today and 
is very much absorbed in his scientific 
studies. 

How does he feel about tomorrow? “Good, 
very good,” he says simply. He is an un- 
emotional young man: He has seen too 
much suffering and strife in his short life 
not to have been affected, But his eyes be- 
tray his breathlessness and excitement. 
“You know. I like to dance,“ he says, as he 
awkwardly changes the subject, 


Anniversary of the Birth of John F. 
Stevens, Chief Engineer of the Panama 
Canal > 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE'UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, this year 
marks the 50th anniversary of the de- 
cision of the Congress and the President 
in 1906 to approve the lake-lock plan 
for building the Panama Canal. Today 
is the 103d anniversary of the birth at 
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West Gardiner, Maine, of John F. 
Stevens, who was the chief engineer of 
the Panama Canal. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement and a poem 
on Mr. Stevens may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and poem were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 


The State of Maine has produced many 
leaders on the national scene but few have 
attained the stature of John F. Stevens, who 
Was born at West Gardiner, Maine, on April 
25, 1853. 

In a career packed with hard work and 
adventure he built a record of constructive 
achievement that stands as an inspiration 
to the youth of our land. 

After graduating from the State Normal 
School at Farmington, Maine, and an attempt 
at teaching, Stevens decided upon an engi- 
neering career. In 1874, at the age of 21, 
and without technical engineering training, 
he went to Minneapolis where his uncle, 
Jesse Stevens, was an engineer. There he 
began as an assistant engineer—a rodman— 
for the city. 

Attracted by greater opportunities that 
would be afforded on the railroads, then at 
peak construction, he went to Texas in 1876, 
and secured employment as a railway scc- 
tion hand. Rising step by step, he worked 
as rodman, instrument man, surveyor, and 
location and construction engineer—all of 
which served as a great school of experience. 

Attracting the attention of the great rail- 
road empire builder, James J. Hill, he was 
sent by the latter to locate a route for the 
Great Northern Railway over the Rocky 
Mountains. This led te his dramatic discov- 
ery on December 11, 1889, of Marlas Pass in 
Montana, through which the rallroad was 
constructed. 

This notable achievement is commemo- 
rated by a bronze statue of the engineer- 
explorer near the track at Summit, Mont., 
showing Stevens as he appeared at the time 
of his discovery, Replicas at this statue 
are in the Maine State Library and in the 
national headquarters in New York of the 
American Society of Civil Engineering, of 
which society he later became national 
president. 

In the course of his rise in the railroad 
Work, Stevens was well prepared for a still 
greater assignment in taking over the bulld- 
ing of the Panama Canal. For appointment 
as Chief Engineer of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, the combination of his ability 
and extraordinary background of experience 
Made him a “natural.” 

Assuming charge in the Canal Zone on 
July 25, 1905, at a time when chaos and 
hysteria incident to yellow fever was coupled 
With the resignation of its previous Chief 
Engineer, by the adoption of wise policies, 
Stevens promptly brought matters under 
Control. One of the outstanding instances 
Of his broad outlook was his sympathetic 
and timely support of the health and sani- 
tation plan that had been proposed by 
Colonel Gorgas—adequate health and sani- 
tation being an absolute prerequisite for 
Constructing the Canal. 

Considering the problem of constructing 
the Panama Canal from every significant 
viewpoint, functional as well as economic 
and engineering, Stevens strongly recom- 
Mended to Presidenf Theodore Roosevelt 
What is known as the lake and lock type 
. Canal as offering the best solution, and vig- 

Crously opposed the so-called sea-level 
Proposal. 

When this celebrated issue as to the choice 
ot type was before the Nation in 1906, he 
Was the greatect single influence in bringing 
About the decision of the Congress and the 
President for the high-level lake and lock 
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This contribution, which has been 
Justified by more than 40 years’ successful 
operation, establishes him in history as the 
basic architect of the Panama Canal. He 
was rewarded by the President with the first 
appointment to the combined positions of 
chairman and chief engineer of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission (1907). 

Having organized the forces for construc- 
tion, acquired the necessary equipment, de- 
signed the key features of the waterway, 
launched the project and brought it to a 
point where its success was a certainty, 
Stevens resigned in April 1907 and returned 
to railroad work. The Panama Canal was 
completed by others under the Stevens plans. 

Though separated from the project his in- 
terest never ceased. At times of crises dur- 
ing the remaining years of construction, he 
always gave his support in the best interest 
of the project. In later years, he wrote 
extensively of his Isthmian experiences. 
Special reference is made to his collabora- 
tion with Col. William L. Sibert, a member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission in charge 
of Atlantic construction, in a book entitled 
“The Construction of the Panams Canal,” 
published in New York by D. Appleton & Co. 
in 1915. This volume is probably the best 
engineering historical treatise produced by 
the construction era. 

Just after the declaration of war by the 
United States in 1917, Mr. Stevens went to 
see President Wilson and requested an active 
assignment in the war. The President ex- 
pressed his interest, as Russia was then an 
ally and badly in need of a competent rail- 
road man, in connection with its war trans- 
portation problems. Appointed as Minister 
Plenipotentiary and head of the United 
States Railway Mission to Russia in 1917, he 
undertook the difficult tasks involved in op- 
erating its railroad system. Later, from 1919 
to 1923, he was president of the Inter-Allied 


Technical Board supervising the Siberian 


railways. 

In these positions he observed the start 
and early years of the Communist Revolu- 
tion. Accurately foreseeing the vast scope of 
that work conspiracy, he was among the 
first to alert responsible leaders of the United 
States to its dangers. 

It is thus historically fitting that in 1956, 
which marks the 50th anniversary of the de- 
cision in 1906 by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent for the lake-lock plan for building the 
Panama Canal, that the Honorable Maurice 
H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, formerly Civil 
Governor of the Canal Zone, and the only 
surviving member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, serving during peak years of 
canal construction, and later a Member of 
Congress, should write for the occasion of 
Mr. Stevens’ birthday an inspiring poem that 
epitomizes the vision and work of this 
eminent leader for the Panama Canal, 

The poem follows: 

“JOHN r. STEVENS; A TRIBUTE 


“Amongst all those whose labors cleft the 
land 


To blend, as one, the seas at Panama— 
There was none greater than John Stevens; 


and 
The passing years bear witness. He fore- 
saw— 
More clearly than the others had foreseen— 
The value of the plan for lock and lake, 
And led Authority—in doubt between 
Diverse designs—the wiser choice to make, 
Possessed of genius rare, with skills supreme 
And ripen’d knowledge gained from ven- 
tures vasts— 
He shaped the moulds to vitalize the Dream 
Which had so long persisted in the past. 
His all he gave to serve the Isthmian Task: 
What more could men demand, or duty 
ask?” 
—Maurice H. Thatcher. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1956. 
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Eleventh Anniversary of Meeting of 


American and Russian Soldiers on the 
Elbe River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me about the llth anni- 
versary of the meeting of American and 
Russian soldiers on the Elbe River. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR POTTER 

Today is a significant day for a great many 
American veterans, It is a day which is well 
worth remembrance and thoughtful consid- 
eration of the American people. 


American Veterans of the Elbe River link-up. 
I would like to quote now from a letter by 
Joseph Polowsky, the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Veterans of the Elbe River link-up, sent 
to the fellow veterans of that occasion: 

“Eleven years ago, at noon on Elbe day 
1945, a patrol of American riflemen thrust 
through the no-man's land between the 
forward American and Russian lines and 
linked up with a patrol of Russian soldiers 
on the east bank of the Elbe River. On that 
blood-soaked river bank, we met the Russian 
soldiers with high resolve and as friends. All 
of us on both sides swore never to forget 
the scene, the day or each other, swore to 
do what we could to make a freer and more 
peaceful world for our children, and to meet 
again in peace. Two days later, when the 
link-up was more fully secured and Ameri- 
can and Russian military units were joy- 
ously greeting each other, our patrol mis- 
sion was completed, and we returned to the 
American lines; General Eisenhower said the 
American people were proud of us for our 
initiative and devotion to duty. The confi- 
dence and optimism, the spirit of comrade- 
ship and hospitality all of us had 11 years 
ago, from General Eisenhower to the privates 
in the field, lives on in us as American 
veterans. We'll make the American people 
proud of us once again when we shake hands 
again with the Soviet Elbe veterans at our 
reunion this month in Washington.” 

I should like to quote also from a letter 
from Mr. Polowsky addressed to the Soviet 
Veterans of the Elbe River link-up: 

“Last spring, the Governments of the 
United States and the Soviet Union cooper- 
ated in bringing together the American and 
Soviet Elbe veterans for an inspiring and 
successful 10th anniversary reunion in 
Moscow. On May 11, 1955, at a formal meet- 
ing at which military and civilian represent- 
atives of the United States Government and 
the Soviet Government were present, the 
Elbe veterans read the following unani- 
mously approved joint declaration: ‘We 
Soviet and American veterans of the Elbe 
River link-up of the Allied armies in 1945, 
gathered together in Moscow on the 10th 
anniversary of that historic event, affirm that 
we have not forgotten the friendly alliance 
formed during the war years. The link-up 
of our soldiers at the Elbe will live on in 
history of mankind as an enduring symbol 
of friendship, good will and mutual respect 
between our peoples. ‘Today, as 10 years 
ago, we declare our determination to work 
for friendship between the American and 
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Soviet peoples and the establishment of a 
peaceful world. We hope this first reunion 
will establish a tradition. We hope that on 
future anniversaries of the Elbe River link- 
up, American and Soviet war veterans will 
exchange friendly greetings and hold re- 
unions as friends.” 

“We American Veterans of the Elbe River 
link-up will hold our lith anniversary re- 
union in Washington, D. C,, on Elbe Day— 
April 25, 1956. We extend to the Soviet Vet- 
erans of the Elbe River link-up a cordial 
invitation for a group of Soviet World War 
IL veterans to visit us at our reunion. We 
are sure that the visit of the Soviet veterans 
to the United States this spring will con- 
tribute to the establishment of the free and 
friendly world we all fought for during the 
years of the Second World War.” 

And now, may I read the words of ac- 
ceptance from the chairman of the Soviet 

committee of the participants of the meet- 
ing at the Elbe. He says: 

“Permit me, on behalf of the Soviet vet- 
erans of the Elbe meeting, to sincerely thank 
you for the invitation extended to the Soviet 
participants in this unforgettable, historic 
meeting to visit the United States of America 
to participate in the meeting of the American 
Veterans of the Elbe River link-up, which is 
being held on April 25, 1956, in Washington, 
D. C.; and thank you also for your good 
wishes and your efforts toward supporting 
and strengthening the ties between the 
American and Soviet veterans of the Second 
World War.” 

“The Soviet committee of the participants 
of the meeting at the Elbe, with a deep feel- 
ing of gratitude, accepts your kind invita- 
tion and is ready to send to the United 
States a group of Soviet participants of 5 to 
7 people to take part in the meeting of 
April 25th of this year in Washington, D. G.“ 

“We trust that the meeting of the Soviet 
and American veterans of the Second World 
War will further mutual understanding be- 
tween the people of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, and other freedom loving 
peoples who carried on so great a battle 
against a common enemy in the years of the 
Second World War.” 

It is interesting to note that some 11 years 
ago the armies of the United States and 
of the Soviet Union were fighting a com- 
mon cause. The meeting at the Elbe dem- 
onstrated that the peoples of these two 
countries deeply cherish the common goals 
of freedom and peace. This should serve 
as a reminder to all of those in positions of 
responsibility in all countries that these 
are the goals of the peoples. We all sin- 
cerely hope that these meetings on a man 
to man basis at the various levels of our 
society will continue to deepen the mutual 
understandings and to strengthen the bonds 
of common interest all over the world. 


Chemical Progress Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my honor and privilege to 
represent the city of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and the Niagara frontier, which is one 
of the greatest chemical centers in the 
world. This being Chemical Progress 
Week, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to call to the attention of the 
House of Representatives and insert in 
the Recorp an editorial that appeared in 
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the Monday, April 23, 1956, edition of the 
Niagara Falls Gazette honoring this 
great industry. 

I would further like to take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment industry, genius, 
and labor for the great part they have 
played through the research, develop- 
ment, and production of chemical prod- 
ucts to help make the United States the 
greatest and strongest Nation in the 
world. 

The editorial follows: 

CHEMICAL PROGRESS WEEK or SPECIAL IMPORT 
HERE 

This is Chemical Progress Week, an unusu- 
ally significant observance for Niagara Falls 
and the Niagara frontier. 

Ot all developments in the last 25 years, 
none has helped raise the American level of 
living more than the growth of a strong 
American chemical industry. Day in and day 
out, chemical progress is a vitally important 
thing in Niagara Falls. Our community 
prosperity depends, to a large extent, upon 
chemicals and their uses. 

During the past three decades alone the 
chemical industry has introduced nearly 
6,000 new chemical products; and last year 
placed new products on the market at the 
rate of more than one a day. 

Although these products are seldom visibly 
a part of our daily living, like steel or oil, 
they are essential to virtually everything we 
use, eat, or wear in our dally lives. 

Chemistry also makes it possible for us to 
enjoy longer and healthier lives. The con- 
quest of disease through medicinal chemi- 
cals, notably the antibiotics, and gains made 
through vitamins, hormones, and sulfa drugs 
has been but one of the outstanding chap- 
ters in American chemical progress. 

Today, with more than 825,000 employees 
at 11,000 locations, the chemical industry is 
the fourth largest industry in the Nation, 
And in great part through chemistry, 165 
million Americans are living richer, health- 
ier, and happier lives. 

Niagara Falls, as one of the greatest chem- 
ical centers of the world, can be groud of its 
contribution to chemistry and the chemical 
industry. Through chemistry, our city has 
contributed greatly to America’s peacetime 
prosperity and to its strength in war. 


Defense Highway Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter from the Public Utilities 
Commission of the State of Colorado 
stating its position concerning certain 
features of the defense highway legisla- 
tion. ‘The letter is as follows: 

STATE OF CoLorano, 
THE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION, 
Denver, Colo., July 20, 1955. 
Hon. Byron Rocers, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Rocras: It is our un- 
derstanding that the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has 
just reported out House bill 7072. Section 
7 of this bill permits reimbursing munici- 
pal and private utilities for 50 percent of 
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the cost of relocating facilities on a Federal 
aid highway project. 

We are fully convinced that public utili- 
ties should be reimbursed for the expense of 
relocation of their facilities occasioned by 
the construction and reconstruction of the 
Federal Aid System of Highways. The fol- 
lowing reasons support our position; 

1. All costs of this expanded program of 
Federal Aid are to promote national defense 
and interstate commerce and are for the 
benefit of the public as a whole and there- 
fore should be borne by the general public, 
This includes relocation costs as well as 
other construction costs. 

2. Users of utility service are not directly 
benefited by the highway program, They 
should not be forced to bear the burden of 
relocation expense merely because utility 
property happens to be located in the paths 
of new highway construction. 

3. The users of utility service, as part of 
the general public, pay in their taxes for 
the cost of highway construction. They 
should not have to pay a second time 
through their rates for utility service, They 
should not contribute twice. 

4. While the expense of utility relocation 
forms an insignificant part of the highway 
program, it could have a disastrous impact 
on some utilities if they were forced to bear 
this burden themselves. 

5. The Federal Government is causing 
these relocation costs by the expansion of 
the Federal Aid Program and the Federal 
Government should at least recognize and 
reimburse the utility for the share of these 
relocation costs which it creates. 

Section 7 of House bill 7072 is a watered- 
down version of section 11 of Senate bill 
1048. We favor the stronger section 11 of 
the Senate bill but believe that the House 
bill should be passed in its present form in 
order to expedite the matter in this session 
of the Congress. ‘ 

The above is an expression of the opinion 
of our entire Commission. 

Respectfully, 
Josxrn W. Hawtrr, Commissioner. 


Alaska Mental Health Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here two letters which appeared in the 
Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
April 19, 19586, which were sent to me 
with the request that they be inserted 
in the Record. Since this is a subject 
which affects the liberty and rights of 
every person in the United States, I 
want to call again to the attention of 
the Members of both Houses the neces- 
sity of defeating H. R. 6376 in the 
Senate. 

The letters follow: 

ALASKA MENTAL HEALTH Brut WOULD CREATE 
SIBERIA? 

Have you heard of House bill 6376 known 
as the Alaska Mental Health Act? It passed 
the House by a voice vote. 

This voice vote allotted 1 million acres, or 
1,560 square miles of land and $12,500,000 
to build a hospital for mentally ill in Alaska. 
There are about 350 mentally ill in Alaska, 
yet the experts are allotting half again the 
land area of Rhode Island, which has 800,000 
inhabitants, Why 1 million acres? Are the 
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experts expecting the number of mental 
patients to increase more than in proportion 
to population? 

The proposed law to provide for the men- 
tally ill of Alaska, and for other purposes 
(what other purposes?) provides that any 
Federal judicial officer may conduct pro- 
ceedings for commitment, No longer would 
a member of the family need to consent 
for application to the Commissioner could 
be made by an interested party. defined in 
section 101 (g) as “an interested, responsible, 
adult friend.” One section provided a pen- 
alty for unwarranted hospitalization or de- 
nial of rights set forth in other parts of 
the bill, but this was stricken out. 

Under section 119 the governor of any 
State could contract with the governor of 
Alaska to take over all or part of that State's 
mental cases on a reimbursable basis. 

Our one worlders, left wingers, and fel- 
low travelers are working day and night, 
bit by bit, as through shrewdly worded parts 
of this harmless-looking bill, to provide ma- 
chinery under which, when the time comes, 
the state (Federal Government) will have 
omnipotent power over all the people. 

These provisions in H. R. 6376 could take 
care of many honest dissenters who had been 
warning the country about the socialistic 
and communistic phases of our own Govern- 
ment which they don't like. What better 
way than to railroad them to Alaska? What 
better scheme than an American Siberia? 

Write your Senators and demand they de- 
feat this bill. Write and ask for copy of H. R. 
6376 or send 15 cents for a copy of Letter 377 
to Social Economic Council, Empire State 
Bullding, New York, N. Y. Time is short. 
This could go through and be signed by the 
President by July 1. 

LAS A. STANTON. 

FREDONIA, N. Y. 


PROPOSAL FOR HOSPITAL IN ALASKA PROTESTED 

The Alaska Mental Health Act or H. R. 6376 
has been brought to our attention recently. 
On March 14 Representative BURDICK, of 
North Dakota, said, regarding this resolu- 
tion: “There ought to be no person in the 
United States ignorant enough to believe 
that this procedure is constitutional, yet, the 
Planning goes on. * * * This whole program 
is a brain-washing procedure borrowed from 
the Russians and is intended to block all 
opposition.” 

Its vicious provisions are a menace to our 
civil liberties, especially that of freedom from 
unreasonable seizures. It was railroaded 
through the House under very suspicious 
circumstances. 

JANET THOMAS. 
Nancy CALHOUN. 


The Parris Island Tragedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
was shocked to read of the death of some 
fine young Americans at the Marine 
training base on Parris Island. 

My first reaction was one of horror. 
It seemed completely inconceivable that 
this tragedy could have happened in 
this country. Even more amazing, the 
incident occurred in the United States 
Marines. 


Everyone knows that the Marine Corps 
has a reputation for toughness. It is an 
important part of the great spirit of a 
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great fighting organization, Each form- 
er Marine I know takes particular pride 
in his service. Without exception, every 
young man I have met who served with 
the Corps wears his former service with 
a certain air, a knowledge that he was 
one of the finest outfits in world military 
history. 

On every battlefield the United States 
Marines have acquitted themselves well. 
Every volume that tells of the growth of 
this great Nation has an important place 
for the leathernecks. It is true now as 
it was 170 years ago, the Marine has 
no superior as a fighting man. An im- 
portant part of the secret of his success 
has always been the training he receives. 
In a word, it is rough; it’s meant to be. 
Yet for all its roughness there is in- 
telligence, planning and direction to it. 

Still in the final analysis any system is 
only as good as the men who administer 
it. In the Marine Corps, as indeed every- 
where else where man is involved there 
are instances of abuse and flagrant vio- 
lation. A review of the record of any 
criminal court will show that man has a 
habit of violating his conscience and the 
best laid plans of God and his fellow 
creatures. So it is with the Marines. 

In every instance the corps tries to 
find and correct any inequalities or in- 
justices in the system. Their only in- 
terest is in maintaining the quality of 
their organization. Humiliation of the 
individual and stupidity are not a part 
of their plan. If those two undesirable 
qualities crop up occasionally they are 
committed by individuals and not by the 
system, nor the men who direct the 
Marine Corps. . 

This is a most difficult matter to con- 
sider rationally or objectively. The fact 
is that young Americans have died while 
taking training under the rules and reg- 
ulations of a United States Armed Force. 

Still, it seems to me that there has 
been some hysteria toward this tragedy. 
The papers have been filled with stories 
about other abuses or alleged abuses in 
boot camp. Everyone has an opinion 
and it is usually a very violent one. 

However, I firmly believe that this is 
a matter which the Marines can handle. 
They have been dealing with the weak- 
ness and the strength in men for a great 
many years. Their discipline and train- 
ing have always been tough. Their 
court-martial records show that there 
have been abuses before. In every in- 
stance they have handled their problems 
with the same dispatch and efficiency 
which characterizes every combat action 
in which they have participated. 

Commandant Pate’s reaction to the 
news of the tragedy was instant and com- 
mendable. He flew down to the scene to 
take charge, to make sure that an in- 
vestigation was launched with the maxi- 
mum of authority to get the job done; 
he called for a board of inquiry. At no 
point can I find reason to criticize the 
action of the general or any of his officers 
since the entire incident came to light. 
They know the full story of what hap- 
pened and will act accordingly. 

Whatever the decision rendered by the 
board of inquiry, I have every reason to 
believe that it will be a fair one—fair to 
the American people, just to the parties 
involved, and in the finest tradition of 
the United States Marines. 
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As to the future of the training pro- 
grams, I think they are in the best hands 
right now. If modifications are called 
for, they will be modified. If the system 
is right and some individuals are wrong, 
the individuals will be changed. 

We have trusted the United States 
Marine Corps in war. Now let us have 
confidence in them in peace. And more, 
let us pray to God that they might al- 
ways receive His help and guidance, 


“The True Heart, Spirit, and Character 
of TVA Should Be Preserved“ 
Radin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, opponents 
of TVA have for the past several years, 
by one means or another, been waging 
a continuing battle designed to cripple 
and eventually destroy this great agency 
of Government. 

In a recent speech in Knoxville, Tenn., 
Mr. Alex Radin, general manager of the 
American Public Power Association, 
pointed out, step by step, the onslaught 
by TVA critics in this misguided crusade, 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
excellent address by Mr. Radin con- 
cerning TVA be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 


I turn at last to the situation in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. It was, of course, no news 
to you when I said earlier that the can- 
cellation of the Dixon-Yates contract did 
not end the problems of TVA. Having the 
day-to-day responsibility of serving your 
customers, you know better than I that the 
Tennessee Valley area—like every other area 
of the country—needs a constantly expand- 
ing source of power to meet ever- 
loads. Consequently, the cancellation of the 
Dixon-Yates contract and the decision of 
Memphis to build its own steam plant pre- 
sented no long-term solution to the need 
for ever more generating capacity in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

For many years the private-power com- 
panies have been telling TVA that it should 
be operated like other power companies, and 
should get its funds for expansion from the 
private money markets, rather than ask for 
appropriations from Congress. 

One might have had hopes, therefore, that 
the power companies would not have ob- 
jected to TVA's plan for issuing revenue 
bonds on the open market. After all, this 
would force TVA to go to the money markets 
just like any other power system. The bonds 
would not be guaranteed by the United States 
Treasury but would be secured by power 
revenues alone. And interest on the bonds 
would not be exempt from Federal taxation. 

It was with some degree of disillusion- 
ment that we found last year, in the hear- 
ings on the TVA revenue bond financing leg- 
islation, that the power companies were un- 
alterably opposed to the TVA self-financing 
plan. Their blind opposition made it crystal 
clear that they are opposed to any plan for 
TVA short of the complete wrecking of the 
agency. 

Nevertheless, in the current session of 
the Congress, earnest efforts have been made 
in the Senate Public Works Committee to 
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bring out a bill that would preserve the 
essential provisions of the TVA self-financ- 
ing plan, but at the same time would take 
cognizance of some of the objections which 
have been voiced. 

I betray no secrets, of pears i 1 ae 
port that the progress on th oes no 
appear to be encouraging. Whether or not it 
will be acted upon during the current ses- 
sion of the Congress remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, the President, in his budget 
message to Congress earlier this year, advo- 
cated the construction of 450,000 kilowatts 
of generating capacity at existing projects, 
consisting of 1 additional units of 180,000 
kilowatts to be placed in operation before 
the end of 1957 at the John Sevier plant, 
and 2 units, totaling 270,000 kilowatts, to 
be placed in service in 1958 at New John- 
sonville. A supplemental appropriation of 
$3,500,000 was requested for the current fiscal 
year to provide funds for starting work at 
the John Sevier steam plant, and the Presi- 
dent said that funds to be needed in later 
years for this unit, as well as the two units 
at New Johnsonville, are expected to be pro- 
vided through congressional enactment of 
the revenue bond legislation. 

About 2 weeks ago the House Appropria- 
tions Committee knocked out the $3,500,000 
appropriation to begin work on the unit at 
John Sevier. The committee, citing legal 
opinion of TVA’s general counsel, declared 
that TVA’s power revenues “have provided 
it with sufficient funds for the construction 
of such additional units as TVA now re- 
quires.” The report added that TVA “should 
follow normal business procedure, using its 
revenue to the extent necessary.” 

In its report, the committee noted that 
“a minority of the committee opposes the 
TVA using its own money to meet its power 
needs and in addition voted against the 
President’s recommendation to appropriate 
money for this purpose. The only conclu- 
sion to be reached is that the minority is 
simply opposed to the people of the TVA 
region haying power to meet increasing 
needs.” 

It was only by a tie vote of 21 to 21 that the 
opponents failed to carry a motion that 
would have inserted language in the report 
to the effect that TVA did not have the au- 
thority to use its own funds, without spe- 
cific congressional approval, for adding units 
at existing steam plants. 

In passing the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill last week, the House, in effect, 
sustained the position of the committee. 
Opponents of TVA were ready and willing 
to try to stop TVA from using its power 
revenues to add units to existing plants, 
but it was clear that the opponents were un- 
able to find a means of preventing such ac- 
tion by TVA. The opponents had their 
weapons aimed directly at the intended 
victim—TVA—but they found themselves in 
the rather frustrating position of not being 
able to pull the trigger. 

The position of the opponents was perhaps 
best described by Congressman Davis, of 
Wisconsin, who told the House that, “Those 
of us who take exception to the use of $3,- 
500,000 of TVA revenues to initiate con- 
struction of a new steam-generating plant 
are in a most frustrating position. There 
is no in the bill which we can 
seek to delete, or to which we can seek to 
add a limitation, The use of the $3,500,000 
is authorized by the language of the ma- 
jority committee report, which is not sub- 
ject to amendment under the rules of the 
House.” 

So, with their pistols cocked, the oppo- 
nents had to put thelr weapons aside—to 
await another day. 

The question of TVA’s authority to use its 
corporate funds to add units at existing 
plants was again examined on Tuesday of 
this week by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. Joseph Swidler, 
general counsel of TVA, gave a detailed ac- 
count of the legislative history showing that 
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TVA did have the authority to use its cor- 
porate funds to add such units at existing 
plants, and his statements were reaffirmed 
by Senator Gore, who was a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee at the time 
when Congress adopted legislation in 1948 
stating that none of TVA’s power revenues 
were to be used for construction of new 
power-producing projects (except for re- 
placement purposes) unless and until ap- 
proved by act of Congress. Senator Gore 
said the record showed that it was clear that 
the word “project” referred to a new dam 
or new steam plant, and not the addition 
of units to existing plants. 

However, in response to a question from 
Senator DworsHaxk as to whether he thought 
TVA has the legal right to use corporate 
funds for new units, General Vogel replied, 
“Not necessarily. I think that’s the question 
that's before this committee today.“ 

As the hearing ended, there seemed to be 
rather general agreement by the Senators 
present that to require congressional ap- 
proval, in the pending appropriation bill, 
of TVA’s use of power revenues for the addi- 
tion of new units would be adding legislation 
to an appropriation bill, a procedure which 
is not permissible. At the same time, some 
of the Senators seemed to indicate that this 
question might be raised soon before another 
committee of the Congress. 

This indication was reinforced that same 
day by the release of a letter to Congressman 
Joun Taber, of New York, ranking minority 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, from Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell. While he did not directly answer 
the question as to whether or not TVA had 
a legal right at the present time to finance 
new units from power revenues, the Comp- 
troller General recommended that the law 
be amended “to clearly state the intent of 
the Congress with respect to its control over 
IVA's capital expenditures for power facili- 
ties.” He said that such legislation is needed 
at the present time because (1) the present 
law is not clear in this respect, (2) there 
has been a substantial change in the nature 
of TVA's capital expenditures for power fa- 
cilities between 1948 and 1955, and (3) the 
present law, as currently applied, does not 
give the Congress effective control over TVA's 
expenditures of public funds for power 
facilities,” 

He added this significant statement: “It is 
our view that the Congress can most effec- 
tively control expenditures of this character 
through appropriations; however, if the Con- 
gress wishes TVA to use its power revenues, 
or funds obtained from other sources, to con- 
struct or acquire power facilities, it should 
require TVA to obtain specific and prior 
authorization from the Congress for such 
facilities.” 

In other words, the Comptroller General 
has stated he feels that the Congress should 
specifically approve TVA’s use of its own 
Tevenues to finance each addition to exist- 
ing plants. It is clear that such a require- 
ment would seriously hamper the conduct 
of TVA in carrying out its obligations to 
the people of the Tennessee Valley, and 
would deprive TVA of necessary flexibility 
of operations—one of the features of the 
TVA act which has made it such a notable 
success. Certainly such a requirement 
would lead to anything but a business-like 
operation. 

The supplemental appropriaton bill will 
not be considered by the Congress until after 
the Easter recess, but it is now clear that 
if the opponents of TVA do not succeed 
through this bill in blocking TVA’s use of 
power revenues to build additions to existing 
plants, efforts will be made through other 
routes to bring about such a restriction. 

Regardless of what happens as a result of 
the current controversy over TVA’s use of 
corporate funds, it is evident, in any event, 
that the use of such funds do not provide 
an answer to TVA’s long-range power supply 
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situation. Everyone in the utility business 

realizes that, with the rapidly growing loads 

which all utilities are experiencing today, 

all utilities ultimately must borrow some 

funds to finance the necessary expansion 

S$ their plants. TVA is no exception to this 
e. 

The most satisfactory long-range solution 
to the TVA power supply problem is to be 
found in the self-financing plan embodled 
in the Kerr bill in the Senate and the 
similar Davis-Jones bill in the House. Only 
time will tell whether this bill will be adopt- 
ed during the curent session of the Congress, 
but if this legislation is not enacted during 
the present session, then it is clear that 
un all-out effort must be made in its behalf 
during the next session of the Congress. 

I do not feel that I am exaggerating the 
situation or over-dramatizing it to say that 
the next few years will be among the niost 
critical in the history of TVA. The entire 
nature and character of the agency can be 
radically changed. And in the final analysis, 
it is the character of TVA that is of equal, 
if not greater importance than its physical 
features. For just as one should judge a 
person more by his character than by his 
physical appearance, so must we judge TVA, 
in the final analysis, by its character rather 
than by its dams, its powerhouses, its navi- 
gation locks, and all its other works. 

When friends of TVA say that certain leg- 
islation, or the Dixon-Yates contract, would 
destroy TVA, obviously they do not mean that 
the TVA dams would be blown up, or that 
other TVA structures would be taken out of 
the valley. But what they do mean is that 
the basic character of TVA would be de- 
stroyed—and such a result would be as 
catastrophic as the wrecking of the TVA 
physical facilities. 

And what is the character of TVA * * > 
what is its basic nature In my opinion, TVA 
represents the essence of the efforts of man 
to bring Into a harmonious relationship the 
work of man and the forces of nature, In 
the power field, TVA is a symbol of what 
can be accomplished when the principal ob- 
jective is greater service to mankind, rather 
than profits or dividends on stocks or bonds. 
In the power field, TVA in the past has 
pointed the way to dynamic technical prog- 
ress; its ever-larger units, tied together with 
high-voltage transmission lines have shown 
the way to the economies that can be 
achieved through a regional, integrated pow- 
er system. TVA, in all the facets of its char- 
acter has brought a fuller and more mean- 
ingful life to millions of people throughout 
the Tennessee Valley, and it has kindled new 
hope in many distressed and worn-out sec- 
tions of the ancient world. 

As we face the future, literally scores of 
plans may be offered for the future of TVA. 
These plans should be measured, not against 
the physical structures of TVA and the dis- 
position of these works, but against this 
standard: Will these plans change the true 
heart and spirit and objectives of TVA? 
That spirit and character have been worth 
fighting for in the past, and it will be worth 
fighting for in the future, I know your great 
organization will continue to be in the fore- 
front of that effort in the trying days ahead. 


A Case of Algers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 
Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include another interesting edi- 
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torial on the Hiss Princeton controversy 
by the Advocate, official publication of 
the Archdiocese of Newark and of the 
diocese of Paterson in the State of New 
Jersey. The Advocate has an unequaled 
reputation for reportorial accuracy and 
editorial excellence. The article follows: 
A Case or ALGERS 

The present uproar over the invitation 
extended to Alger Hiss by an undergraduate 
society at Princeton University demands 
some attention. Times have changed most 
certainly. Apparently Alger Hiss, a convicted 
perjurer, can become a campus attraction 
if not a campus hero. Fifty years ago it would 
have been another Alger, perhaps, who would 
have attracted Princeton's attention. Hora- 
tio Alger, with his advocacy of honesty and 
integrity, hard work and thrift, simple mo- 
rality, and economic success, presented the 
ideal American. This second Alger presents 
the opposite side of the mirror. If standards 
have changed so much that ideals of Horatio 
Alger have been replaced by the recognition 
of the standards of Alger Hiss, then educa- 
tion has not done much for men, 

Even more, apart from the case of Hiss, 
it is a frightening thing for a university and 
its authorities to admit that the students 
have done something wrong and then refuse 
to right that wrong, to remand the students 
who have so acted. This is supposed to be a 
democratic procedure but it is certainly an 
inversion of the philosophy of teaching. Col- 
lege men treated with a laissez-faire when 
they are injudicious and even wrong, are 
being trained to expect the same treatment 
when they are no longer undergraduates. 
When the principle of authority in education 
becomes lost in a maudlin tolerance, then 
the strongest asset of education is lost, and 
the best effect of education cannot be 
achieved. 


United States Coal Development Program 
Is Justified for Vital Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Should like to include the following edi- 
torial from the Huntington (W. Va.) 
Advertiser, for Tuesday evening, April 
24, 1956, on the subject of the United 
States coal development program: 
Unrrep STATES COAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Is JUSTIFIED FOR VITAL INDUSTRY 


Representative Kee, Democrat, West Vir- 
gina, has justice on her side in her protest 
against the Atomic Energy Commission's 
use of Federal funds for the “commercial 
business enterprise” of building powerplants 
for utilities, 

“By contributing most of the construc- 
tion,” she said, providing the fuels for 
Operation of atomic plants, and possibly 
assuming at least some of the insurance 
risks involved, the AEC is in fact taking 
away traditional coal markets in the electric 
utilities field, whether or not these markets 
are located close to coal-producing areas.“ 

There is no objection, of course, to pilot 
atomic plants operating on a purely experi- 
mental and noncommercial basis. Such 
Plants will contribute to the scientific prog- 
ress and know-how of the country. 
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They are part of the research and develop- 
ment work necessary to keep America abreast 
of the world in atomic science. 

With all the progress experimenters can 
make, it will probably be many years before 
atomic power will replace coal as a fuel for 
commercial generation of electricity. 

That is obviously the belief of the Nation's 
big utilities. Otherwise they would not spend 
billions of dollars constructing new coal- 
burning powerplants. 

But while the Government is pushing its 
atomic research, it should also take more 
than a casual interest in the future possi- 
bilities of coal. 

A resolution authorizing a study of a pro- 
posed coal research and development pro- 
gram has been presented to the House of 
Representatives by Representative JOHN P. 
Sartor, Republican, of Pennsylvania. 

Over the years such a program could have 
a vastly stimulating effect on the economy 
of West Virginia and other coal-producing 
States. i 

The known available supply of coal is much 
greater and will last much longer than the 
present reserves of oil and natural gas. It 
is possible, as Representative SAYLOR sug- 
gests, that synthetic oil and gas produced 
from coal will eventually find its way into 
most of the market areas of the Nation. 

Whether that ever happens or not, coal is 
still a potential source of great many by- 
products as yet unknown. 

A Federal program of research in this field 
is no more out of place than that now under- 
way in atomic science. 

It could have tremendous influence on the 
progress of the chemical industry as well as 
upon the science of fuels and could bring 
about revolutionary advances much more 
spectacular than the development of nylon 
to replace silk. 

Even without such a possibility, the pro- 
gram would be justified as a means of pro- 
viding a prop to the coal industry during 
future periods of recession. 

For a good many years coal will probably 
continue as the main source of power and 
fuel and as the mainstay of the Nation's pro- 
gram of defense in peace or war. 

Keeping its potential available for an 
emergency is vital to the Nation’s survival. 

Further than that, it is only a matter of 
sound economy to provide for the future 
well-being of the hundreds of thousands of 
people dependent upon the coal industry for 
a livelihood. 


Resolution by Mohr-Christie Post, No. 158, 
VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to 
record a resolution of the Mohr-Christie 
Post, No. 158, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, of Hoboken, N. J. 
The resolution contains some very inter- 
esting suggestions and is as follows: 

At a regular meeting of the Mohr-Christie 
Post, No. 158, VFW., held on Aprii 17, 1956, 
at the post headquarters, 1000 Garden Street, 
Hoboken, N. J., the following resolution was 
adopted and directed to be forwarded to the 
Hudson County Council, VFW., for their con- 
currence and further action: 
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“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas an organization known as the 
American-Whig-Cliosophical Society com- 
prised of alumni of Princeton University has 
invited convicted perjurer Algier Hiss to 
speak to them on April 26, 1956; and 

“Whereas said society, its officers and mem- 
bers must know that the whole weight of 
evidence at Hiss’ trial concerned treason and 
that the verdict carried the clear indication 
that Algier Hiss has been an espionage agent 
for the Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas on Friday, April 6, 1956, a United 
States Senator while addressing said society 
was greeted, according to press reports, with 
discourtesy and with cries of “We want Frank 
Costello”; and 

“Whereas convicted gangster Frank Cos- 
tello might object strenuously to being classi- 
fied with convicted perjurer Algier Hiss; and 

“Whereas the officers and members of the 
American-Whig-Cliosophical Society of 
Princeton University have exhibited a lack 
of good manner, judgment, and knowledge of 
current events; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the officers and members 
of the Mohr-Christie Post, No. 158, VFW, do 
recommend the following: (a) That the offi- 
cers and trustees of Princeton University do 
all in their power to make it mandatory that 
the officers and members of the American- 
Whig-Cliosophical Society be enrolled in 
courses of ettiquette, logic, contemporary 
American history and Americanism; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the authorities of univer- 
sity censure the actions of the officers and 
members of the society.” 


Military Reserve Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as the Na- 
tion celebrates National Military Reserve 
Week, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be reproduced in the RECORD a 
timely discussion of our Reserve train- 
ing program by the outstanding military 
news correspondent Hanson W. Baldwin, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
April 24, 1956. 

The article follows: 

MILITARY RESERVE PLAN—A DISCUSSION OF THE 
TRAINING PROGRAM AND PROSPECTS OF 
WIDENING Irs APPEAL 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Ceremonies this week which symbolize the 
proclamation of Military Reserve Week. 8 

The week marks an intensive nationwide 
drive to popularize and publicize the re- 
— ee ee of the Armed Forces, The 

entagon, aided by a private sponsoring 
organization—the National Security Com- 
mittee—is stressing particularly the 6- 
month military tra program, instituted 
last year, in an attempt to bud up the 
reserves. 

The 6-month program—one of several 
optional methods of fulfilling the military 
obligation facing young men—has not yet 
attracted nearly as many volunteers as had 
been hoped, Many youths have preferred to 
take their chances on 2 years of conscription 
rather than volunteer for 6 months’ active 
duty training, followed by 7% years in the 
Reserve. When the 6-month program 
started last fall the Army had hoped to re- 
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cruit some 90,000 6-month volunteers be- 
tween then and next June 30; the Marine 
Corps had planned for 5,500. The Air Force 
and Navy are not participating in the pro- 


am. 

5 high hopes have not been met. In- 
complete Pentagon figures made available 
yesterday indicated that about 22,176 young 
men had volunteered to date all over the 
Nation for the 6-month program. A major 
part of the objective of the program—to 
strengthen the Army's Ready Reserves to 
about 1,700,000 men by 1959—is not being 
accomplished. 

National Reserve Week, strongly endorsed 
by the President and the Secretary of De- 
tense and sponsored by the National Secu- 
rity Committee and its 19 national constitu- 
ent organizations, is an attempt, therefore, 
to dramatize the advantages of the 6-month 
plan and to give it the benefit of national 
publicity. 

The 6-month training plan is essentially 
a “civillan-soldier” program. Young men 
between 17 and 18% years of age may enlist 
in Army or Marine Reserve units. Normally 
6 months of active duty training follows soon 
after their enlistment, but induction for the 
active training program may be deferred 
until the age of 20, pending graduation from 
high school. However, the volunteer must 
sign up before he is 18%, or he becomes 
subject to the 2-year draft, 

Basic training in thé 6-month program is 
given by the Army at Fort Ord, Calif.; Fort 
Jackson, S. C.; Fort Knox, Ky.; Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo.; Fort Bliss, Tex., and Fort Chaffee, 
Ark. Specialist training follows at various 
specialist schools. The Marines train their 
6-month volunteers at Parris Island, S. C., 
and San Diego, Calif. 

Following the 6 months of active duty 
training, the volunteers return to civilian 
clothes, For the next 7½ years they must 
train with specific Reserve units. Normally, 
the reserve training includes 2 hours of drill 
each week at Reserve training centers or 
armories near their homes, and 2 weeks of 
training each summer at an Army camp near 
their home. The men have no obligation 
for extended active duty except in case of 
emergency, and they are not subject to the 
draft. 

From the point of view of the young man, 
the 6-month plan has certain advantages. 
His active duty training can be completed 
in 6 months and he can take a job, or com- 
plete his education with the assurance that 
his career will not be interrupted by a 2-year 
draft. He does his Reserve drill training 
near his home. And, if he wishes, he can 
apply for officer candidate schools, He draws 
drill pay as he trains, and he is considered 
for promotion. 

This is the program which is now being 
publicized in Military Reserve Week. 
Whether or not it can produce a strong 
Reserve depends upon the solution to a 
number of problems. So far, the Nation’s 
young men would rather take their chances 
with the draft than commit themselves to 
a total of 8 years of Active and Reserve 
training. They are not convinced the draft 
will get them, even though Maj. Gen, Lewis 
B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, has 
said that “in the long view practically every 
young man must expect to be called upon for 
some kind of service in the Armed Forces.” 

Many young men do not like the idea of 
committing themselves to spend their vaca- 
tions, or part of their vacations in uniform 
each summer for 744 years. Some employers, 
it is true, are paying employees their salaries 
for their 2-week summer training and are 
allowing some vacations in addition. How- 
ever, most small businesses cannot afford 
this and even some big ones do not follow 
this procedure, 

And finally, and most important, the 
entire value of the 6-month program will, 
in the long run, be no better than the 
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organization of the Reserve and the train- 
ing it gives in weekly drills and in 2 weeks 
of summer camps. This training has been 
totally inadequate and grossly unrealistic in 
too many cases. It is und major 
revision; new armories and reserve facilities 
are being built and there is more hope now 
than there has ever been before for the 
creation of a strong Army Reserve. But this 
is not assured; only an effective partnership 
between the Nation’s young men and the 
Nation’s armed services can provide it. 


The Boxcar Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
the issue of April 12, 1956, of the Green 
River Star, Mr. Adrian Reynolds, the 
editor of the paper, published a pene- 
trating analysis of the seriousness of 
the shortage of railroad boxcars. The 
mater is of such importance that I ask 
not only that the analysis may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
but that a copy of the article be filed 
with the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
and to be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 
Way Nor Rat.-Trucx SERVICE To Mret Na- 

TIONAL SITUATION AND IMPROVE FREIGHT 

Service? 


(By Adrian Reynolds) 

Being a former railroader, and being as 
Green River interests are so entwined with 
railroad well-being, I am naturally interested 
in railroad problems, At the present time, 
much attention is being given to the freight- 
car shortage. The seriousness of this short- 
age becomes more apparent when we read of 
a shortage of steel that will slow production 
of freight cars and thus threatens to pre- 
vent solution of the problem. We have local 
interest in this because of our very impor- 
tant industry using a large number of box- 
cars, although I understand the most seri- 
ous trouble seems to be moving grain and 
lumber. 

From my own experience in various posi- 
tions on the railroad, I have long been con- 
cerned with the loss of less-than-carload or 
so-called package-freight business from the 
railroads. At times when it was necessary 
to search for suitable cars for the loading 
of wool and other locally produced com- 
modities, it often came to my attention that 
freight cars often are required for this less- 
than-carload service to haul but a few hun- 
dred pounds. 

Of course, all such freight must be ac- 
cepted and handied by the railroads—which 
is as it should be—to serve the public, but 
in many instances railroad highway vehicles 
often could be operated more economically 
and speedier, giving faster and more satisfac- 
tory service, an important matter to places 
away from freight terminals. But, at the 
same time, such usage would release large 
numbers of boxcars for handling of carload 
traffic, 

There are, however, various roadblocks in 
the form of Interstate Commerce Commission 
imposed restrictions such as so-called prior- 
rail-haul or key-point requirements or Um- 
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itations that prevent railheads from utilizing 
highway vehicle service when justified to 
avoid wasteful use of boxcars and to render 
service. 

At present, the railroad is required to load 
and package cars daily from Ogden and Salt 
Lake City to Green River and Rock Springs, 
even though the amount of merchandise in 
each car is small. I believe a single substi- 
tute highway vehicle would handle these 
shipments and serve merchants and other 
consignees of freight, including those at 
Evanston and other intermediate rail points, 
with better and faster service. 

Similarly, peddler cars, 1. e., cars stopping 
to unload freight at various towns, are han- 
died westbound, all adding up to wasteful 
use of approximately 75 cars per month or 
about 900 cars per year in this relatively 
small service area, These freight cars are 
tied up 2 or 3 days each to handle these 
often small amounts of merchandise busi- 
ness, but could be put to better use if loaded 
with soda ash, lumber, grain, or other com- 
modities in carload service. 

Such Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
strictions might have been justified several 
years ago, but certainly any restrictive regu- 
lation interfering with full and efficient use 
of the freight car supply and interfering 
with fast service is outmoded and without 
justification. This becomes more apparent 
when the problem is considered in relation 
to the national boxcar shortage. 

Many Wyoming shippers feel this freight- 
car pinch and farmers, small-timber oper- 
ators, and other shippers throughout the 
West are suffering financial loss directly or 
indirectly because of the freight-car shortage. 

Reportedly, some Members of Congress are 
recognizing the seriousness of the situation 
and are investigating it. Up to now, I have 
not seen any report that they have any 
knowledge of various contributing causes, 
including that I have mentioned, and which 
obviously could be corrected by the ICC with- 
out delay. 

From my observation and inquiry, our local 
wasteful use of rail cars and the possibility 
of a more practical and modern substitute 
railroad vehicle service is similar to that in 
other areas, and allowed some railroads. If 
our little area shows such wasteful use of 
approximately 900 cars annually, it is not 
impossible to accept the estimate of the loss 
of the use of at least 100,000 boxcars annually 
in the Nation, needlessly used in package 
car- and peddler-car service, which could be 
made available to ease the carload shipper 
requirements and aid in relieving the car 
shortages, which affect all of us in one way 
or another. 

In fact the matter is serious enough, de- 
spite its local effect, to warrant congressional 
investigation, 


! 


Clayton E. Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the April 19, 1956, issue of New Jersey's 
Newark Evening News extolling Mr. Clay- 
ton E. Freeman, a resident of the town 
of Glen Ridge, N. J., and an outstanding 
American. Mr. Freeman, who has been 
known for his interest in civic and com- 
munity affairs, has lent himself unsel- 
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fishly to the service of his fellowman. It 
is indeed a fitting tribute to a very de- 
serving individual: 

To an OLD FRIEND 

On hand was a boyhood friend and fellow 
worker he hadn't seen in 40 years. A con- 
gratulatory telegram came from President 
Eisenhower. A sketch, This Is Your Life, was 
performed by a cast of old friends who know 
him best. All were joined in what must 
have been for Clayton E. Freeman a heart- 
warming tribute by his fellow townsmen of 
Glen Ridge. 

Mr. Freeman had been lured to this home- 
town testimonial under palpably false pre- 
tenses. He was there, ostensibly, to intro- 
duce an old friend, United States Senator 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, at a public meeting. 
Instead he found 650 friends and neigh- 
bors assembled to make him the principal of 
the affair. They must know by this time, 
though, that their pleasant deception has 
been forgiven. 

This was the Battalion Forum's way of 
expressing its warmth, regard. and friend- 
ship for a man whose useful life has been 
devoted in such generous measure to the 
public good. They didn’t call it Clayton Free- 
man Night, but it was. And for Glen Ridge, 
no less than “Essex County's first citizen,” 
it was an occasion to be remembered. 


The Way Things Are 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr, TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include in 
the Recorp syndicated column appear- 
ing nationwide titled “The Way Things 
Are.“ by Irene Corbally Kuhn. The dis- 
tinguished New Jersey State newspaper, 
the Newark Star-Ledger, carried the 
column on Saturday, April 21. The 
article follows: 

THE Way TAINGS Are 
(By Irene Corbally Kuhn) 

If I were a parent with a son at Prince- 
ton, I'd sure want my tuition money refund- 
ed. Recent student behavoir there indicates 
that the higher education, as practiced at 
Old Nassau is pitched to the kindergarten 
level. A few years ago Princeton under- 
graduates distinguished themselves by swal- 
lowing live goldfish. This year they are 
Making the embarrassed but impotent uni- 
Versity administration and the outraged 
alumni swallow a live, convicted perjurer, 
Alger Hiss. Something called the Amer- 
ican Whig-Cliosophic Society has invited Mr. 
Hiss to talk to them on April 26. 

Mr. Hiss, for those who came in late, will 
be remembered as the slick smoothie who 
Tose so high in Government in the Roosevelt 
Administration that he was virtually Mr. 
State Department. He was a man so intel- 
lectually able and with so many powerful 
friends and connections that it was a ter- 
rible shock to all Americans when he was 
Accused of being a Communist agent. Ameri- 
Cans just dont expect men with university 
degrees, high-type intellectuals, to be Com- 
Munists. Why, it's like being called a Com- 
Munist yourself to have a fraternity brother 
or someone high up in your own Government 
accused of being a Red—especially when the 
then Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, 
Stood right up for him and said, “I will not 
turn my back on Alger Hiss." 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Hiss was convicted in 
1951 of perjury for denying he had passed 
secret Government documents to Whittaker 
Chambers, another intellectual, but not con- 
sidered as high-type-like as Mr. Hiss. Cham- 
bers was an admitted and repentant Com- 
munist who had been a courier for a Soviet 
spy apparatus. 

The elegant, arrogant Alger might have 


got away with it if he hadn't pressed his luck _ 


too far and brazenly sued Chambers. It was 
then that Chambers, who had a few tricks 
of the trade left from his Communist espio- 
nage days, produced the “pumpkin papers,“ 
rolls of compromising microfilm he had kept 
hidden inside a pumpkin on his farm against 
such a contingency. The jury believed Cham- 
bers’ evidence, and the slim and elegant Alger 
exchanged the diplomat's striped-pants uni- 
form for the convict’s stripes in the pokey 
for a 5-year term, shortened for good be- 
havior. His parole ended last year, and now 
he is going to tell us, courtesy of Princeton, 
all about “The Meaning of Geneva,” 

As if we didn't know. 

However, instead of getting mad at the 
wet-eared Princeton lad with the euphonious 
name of Bruce D. Bringgold, the debating 
group president who issued the invitation to 
Hiss, I think I'll just reserve a few sneers 
for the management. 

When youths, still in their teens, living 
on parental allowances and bounty, behave 
in college like irresponsible, publicity-seek- 
ing jerks, it is ridiculous for the college 
administration to treat them as adults, and 
wash thelr hands piously of responsibility for 
their actions. But that's Just what Prince- 
ton president, Dr. Harold Willis Dodds has 
done. “The university administration be- 
lieves it unwise to take the responsibility 
for the decision out of the hands of the 
student group that issued the invitation,” 
he said. 

The view that college undergraduates 
should be allowed to get away with any kind 
of stupid, irresponsible thing they feel like 
doing is a basic tenet of modern egghead 
philosophy. It's an extension of the ex- 
treme view the ultraprogressive educators 
have imposed on teachers everywhere for 25 
years that children should be allowed to run 
hog wild and never be disciplined lest their 
growing little egos be stunted. 

It must be that Princeton has a goodly 
number of undisciplined men with dis- 
orderly minds, for a straw poll of the under- 
graduate student body, and of faculty mem- 
bers. indicates that both favor the scheduled 
address of Hiss, the convicted perjurer. 

One of the hallowed buildings on the 
Princeton campus is Nassau Hall, built 200 
years ago, in 1756. It was a barracks and 
a hospital, during the American Revolution. 
It was a meeting place of the Continental 
Congress from June to November 1783. 

Princeton doesn't deserve either hallowed 
building or hallowed memories. As New 
Jersey Congressman T. JAMES TumMULTY said, 
„Old Nassau’ will henceforth be ‘Old 
Nausea," 


Statement of Hon. Thomas J. Lane, of 
Massachusetts, ia Support of H. R. 
10344 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a splendid statement made by 
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our colleague and my very good friend 
from Massachusetts, Mr. LANE, in sup- 
port of H. R. 10344, introduced by Mr. 
LANE— 


To establish the concurrent jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government and the States and 
Territories with respect to sedition against 
the Government of the United States, States, 
Territories, and their political subdivisions, 


Which statement was made April 20, 
1956, before Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

There is no Member better versed on 
the subject matter of H. R. 10344 than 
our distinguished colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Lanz. I might also say 
there is no Member of the House more 
devoted in the performance of his duties 
to his people than my distinguished 
friend, Mr, Lane, of Massachusetts. 

The bill which he introduced, and the 
statement he made in support of it are 
evidence of the fine character of service 
which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lane] renders. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT or CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. LANE, 
DEMOCRAT, MASSACHUSETTS, SUPPORTING 
H. R. 10344, “To ESTABLISH THE CONCUR- 
RENT JURISDICTION OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT AND THE STATES AND TERRITORIES WITH 
RESPECT TO SEDITION AGAINST THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES, STATES, TER- 
RITORIES, AND THER POLITICAL SUBDIVI- 
SIONS,” SUBCOMMITTEE NO, 1 or THE HOUSE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, APRIL 20, 1956 
Mr. Chairman, in recent years we have 

witnessed a gradual erosion of States rights. 

It goes without saying, that only the Fed- - 
eral Government can carry out certain func- 
tions, but the growing tendency to take over 
more and more authority, denying to the 
States even the right of cooperation, will 
lead to a topheavy centralization of power. 

Amendment 10 to the Constitution pro- 
vides that “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Under the Smith Act, passed by the Con- 
gress, the Federal Government is empowered 
to try and punish those who are accused and 
are found guilty of sedition, 

The law does not specifically prohibit the 
States from taking such action under their 
own laws. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently decided, but with a strong dis- 
senting opinion by the minority, that only 
the Federal courts have jurisdiction in cases 
involving sedition. 

This has paralyzed the initiative of those 
States which, under their own laws, have 
been most active in prosecuting sedition 
within their own borders. 

In turn, this has weakened our total ef- 
forts to protect ourselyes from the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, and has had the effect of 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

The Communists are expert in exploiting 
every legal loophole to their advantage, and 
will continue to do so as long as we permit 
them to claim a conflict between Federal and 
State laws of this issue. Any division plays 
into their hands. 

Obviously, State officials are more familiar 
with certain aspects of the problem, as well 
as having the additional facilities to prose- 
cute sedition. 

Furthermore, there is a precedent for joint 
Federal-State action. 

Under the Volstead Act, both authorities 
moved in on violators of the prohibition 
laws. 

Unfortunately, the Smith Act was loosely 
written. 

This fact is generally recognized as a re- 
sult of the Supreme Court's interpretation. 
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To compensate for this omission, several 
bills are up for consideration by the subcom- 
mittee. 

One of them Is H. R. 3 “to establish rules of 
interpretation governing questions of the ef- 
fect of acts of Congress on State laws.” 

I submit that is language altogether too 
general, 

It states “that no act of Congress shall be 
construed as indicating an intent on the part 


of Congress to occupy the field in which such 


act operates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such act 
contains an express provision to that effect.” 

This covers all legislation. 

It could have far-reaching applications, 
establishing the principle of precedence and 
priority on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment “to occupy the field” if Congress so 
states. Without delegation of that power to 
the Federal Government by the States 
through amendment of the Constitution. 

Secondly, H. R. 3 provides that, in cases of 
frreconcilable conflict between acts of Con- 
gress and State laws, the Federal law shall 
invalidate those contradictory provisions of 
the State laws. 

We are primarily concerned here with the 
problem of sedition alone, and not dealing 
with possible legislation in which there 
might be an honest difference of opinion 
among our people, or progressive legislation 
which the several States might enact without 
fear of being subordinated in all cases to the 
will of Congress. 

Again there is no conflict on the issue of 
sedition, 

We need and want the most effective em- 
ployment of our courts to try and punish 
sedition. 

Acting in concert, we shall make sure that 
no Communist conspirators will escape. 

Speaking in support of my bill, H. R. 10344, 
I want to emphasize that it ts specifically 
limited to sedition. 

And that it will establish a concurrent 
Jurisdiction as among the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, the Territories, and their 
political subdivisions, to make certain that 
the laws and the courts give us full protec- 
tion against those who conspire to overthrow 
the Government by force and violence. 

To ferret out the Communist intriguers, 
there must be specific authority under both 
Federal and State laws for this purpose. 

H. R. 10344, by establishing concurrent ju- 
risdiction with respect to sedition keeps us 
well on the target. 

It avoids the suggestion that Congress 
might expressly provide for the exclusion of 
all State laws on the same subject matter. 

It clearly removes any possibility of judi- 
cial conflict of authority in dealing with the 
Communist danger and without establishing 
rules of interpretation that might be used in 
similar circumstances, and regarding other 
issues as a subterfuge for weakening our 
cherished institutions. 


I submit that H. R. 10344 is strictly to the 


Military Reserve Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, George 
Washington once said: 

Every citizen who enjoys the protection of 
a free government owes not only a propor- 
tion of his property but even his personal 
services to the defense of it. 
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Never before in our history was there 
more truth in those words than today. 
Though we hear a great deal of talk 
about changing Russian policies, the 
plain fact of the matter appears to be 
that we are in the cold war for a good 
long time. We must, therefore, prepare 
ourselves for the long haul. We must be 
patient. And the only thing that will 
defeat the patient plotters of the Krem- 
lin is our own patient readiness. 

Reserve training is the anwer. It en- 
ables us to build up a large, nonveteran 
Reserve through military training that 
is ready for the worst, yet pursuing the 
productive ways of normal, civilian life. 

If this program is to succeed, its merits 
and purposes must be understood by the 
young men and their parents who will 
be involved. That is one of the main 
aims of Military Reserve Week. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including questions and answers on 
the Reserve program and Facts on Drafts 
Odds issued by the National Security 
Committee. This is the kind of material 
which I hope will be brought to the at- 
tention cf all young men of this Nation 
during Military Reserve Week: 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE New 6- 

MONTH RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM AND 

MILITARY RESERVE WEEK 

Question. When is Military Reserve Week? 

Answer. April 22-28, 1956. 

Question. What is Military Reserve Week? 

Answer. Military Reserve Week is designed 
to focus attention on—and spur enlistments 
in—the 6-month Reserve training program. 

Question. What is the new 6-month Re- 
serve training program? 

Answer. This is a new and practical con- 
cept of military service that enables young 
men to fulfill their military obligation by 
being full-time civilians and part-time 
soldiers. It enables young men to: (1) Plan 
when they want to go on active duty, and 
(2) fulfill their military obligation in their 
hometowns. The 6-month training program 
was authorized under the Reserve Forces Act 
which became effective on August 9, 1955. 
The purpose of this act is to assure those 
Ready Reserve Forces essential for our Na- 
tion's survival. 

Question. How does this program work? 

Answer. Young men between the ages of 
17 and 18% may enlist in the United States 
Army “Reserve for a 6-month active duty 
training course. The basic training usually 
is done at the Army camp nearest his home. 
After completing the training course, the 
young man returns to civilian life. From 
that point on, he has only two obligations: 
(1) To train 2 hours a week at his local Re- 
serve center; (2) to put in 2 weeks of train- 
ing at an Army camp each year until he has 
completed a 744-year period of Reserve duty. 

Question. What opportunities does this 


“program give to plan for the future? 


Answer. By taking part in this program, a 
young man becomes draft proof, He can 
make definite plans for his education, for a 
job, for marriage and a family, but he must 
volunteer before he reaches age 1814. 

Question. Can a young man fulfill his mili- 
tary obligation through this program? 

Answer. A young man can fulfill his 
patriotic duty and his legal obligation—by 
serying only 6 months in a training camp, 
instead of the 2 years required of draftees. 
He is paid for all duty performed. 

Question. Can he choose his unit? 

Answer. Depending on a young man’s 
aptitudes and the unit vacancies available, it 
is possible for him to pick the exact job he 
wants to be trained for during his 6-month 
basic course. 
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Question. Does a young man taking this 
program improve his job prospects? 

Answer. Without the draft threat hanging 
over his head, a young man is a better pros- 
pect for an employer. The employer knows 
he is not going to be pulled off the job for 2 
years service just when he becomes useful— 
the employer can plan on facts, not chance. 
What's more, the technical skills a young 
man learns in this program can help him to 
advance faster on the job. 

Question. How does this program help him 


‘to make his educational plans? 


Answer. A young man can enlist in the 6- 
month training program before he is 18 ½ 
but can postpone the 6 months’ training 
until he graduates from high school. After 
his 6 months’ training his further education 
will not be interrupted. 

Answer, He must join before he is 18½ 
years of age, even though he does not actu- 
ally go to training until age 19 or even 20. 
The decision must be made before age 1814 
or he becomes liable to be drafted for 2 years 
after age 1814. 

Question, What is the purpose of the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955 and the 6-month 
Reserve training program? 

Answer. Its purpose is to improve the 
measures by which our Reserve Forces may 
be so organized and trained that in the 
event of war they can be mobilized quickly 
to augment the Active Forces in combat and 
to carry out defense and internal security 
missions in the United States. 

Question. Where will the 6 months of 
active duty for training be conducted? 

Answer. The following installations will 
be utilized for basic training for the 6-month 
training program: Fort Ord, Calif.; Fort 
Jackson, S. C.; Fort Knox, Ky.; Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo.; Fort Bliss, Tex.; and Camp Chaf- 
fee, Ark. Specialist training will then be 
conducted at appropriate specialist schools. 

Question. Where will members of the re- 
serve components train after the 6-month 
‘Reserve training program? b 

Answer. Training programs will be con- 
ducted in facilities such as Reserve training 
centers and armories, located throughout the 
country consistent with the need and budget 
approval, Reserve facilities of the Army will 
be expanded and new ones constructed. 
Annual active duty for training programs 
will be conducted at installations of ‘the 
Active Forces, or in other military facilities 
as required to provide the necessary training. 

Question. What tangible benefits accrue 
from Ready Reserve training? > 

Answer. The individual who participates 
in Ready Reserve training is entitled to pay. 
In addition, he is periodically considered for 
promotion and he may by satisfactory par- 
ticipation over a period of years qualify for 
retirement. 

Question. Wil a member of the Army Re- 
serve who is precluded by distance, geogra- 
phy, or occupation from a 48-drill program 
be subject to the compliance measure for 
failure to participate? 

Answer. No. He may apply for 30 days’ 
active duty for training each year, This 
does not apply to the National Guard, all of 
whose members are required to attend sched- 
uled drills and active duty for training. In 
proper cases, members of the National Guard 
may attend drills with units other than their 
own, perform appropriate duty, or obtain 
constructive credit for attendance. 

Question, Will there be an opportunity for 
young men enlisting in the 6-month Reserve 
ae program to qualify to become offi- 
cers 

Answer, Yes. The act establishes the basis 
for such persons to attend officers candi- 
date schools. 

Question. Is the 6 months’ trainee entitled 
to any veterans’ benefits? 

Answer. When a young man enters the 6 
months“ program, his enlistment is for “ac- 
tive duty for training” and as such he is not 
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considered a member of the Active Forces. 
He is, however, eligible for certain benefits 
such as reemployment rights, hospital and 
medical care, serviceman's indemnity pay- 
ments, disability retirement, death gratuity, 
Veterans’ Administration compensation or 
pension, payment for accrued leave, and 
Federal employees’ compensation. 

Question. What will be the function of 
the National Security Training Commission 
insofar as young men entering the 6 months’ 
active duty for training program are con- 
cerned? 

Answer. The act provides that the National 
Security Training Commission shall advise 
the President and the Secretary of Defense, 
and shall report annually to the Congress 
with respect to the welfare of persons per- 
forming the 6 months’ period of active duty 
for training. The Commission has no au- 
thority with respect to the military training 
of the trainees. Within 60 days of enact- 
ment of this act, the Commission is required 
to submit to the Secretary of Defense a pro- 
gram containing recommendations for the 
personal safety, health, welfare, and morale 
of members of the Ready Reserve while per- 
forming active duty for training, including 
regulations concerning the dispensing of 
alcoholic beverages on training establish- 
ments in conformity with the laws of the 
several States, 


Facts ON Dnarr ODDS 


Contrary to a very prevalent and very er- 
roneous popular belief, today’s young Ameri- 
can can count on wearing a uniform before 
he reaches his 27th birthday if he is in good 
health, mentally normal, and has no criminal 
record, no children and no critical specialty. 
He may find himself in uniform even if he 
does have a critical specialty, or children. 
That is the conclusion that must be reached 
after a careful study of recent selective-serv- 
ice actions and military requirements. 

It is a matter of very simple arithmetic. 

Last year practically as many men without 
prior service entered the military service as 
qualified men were added to the selective- 
service manpower pool. Here are the facts: 

There were 1,108,150 men added to the list 
of selective-service registrants in 1955. That 
was the total input in what might be called 
the overall manpower reservoir. Past expe- 
rience indicates 40.7 percent of these indi- 
viduals are unacceptable for military service 
because of physical, mental, or moral reasons. 
Of this number, then, approximately 657,000 
are usable for military service. 

Last year 533,000 non-prior-service men 
enlisted or were inducted. In addition, an- 
other 100,000 men (in round figures) enlisted 
in the National Guard, the Army Reserve, or 
were senior ROTC students with a contract 
obligation to enter active service upon grad- 
uation. 

Roughly then, the military accepted 633 for 
every 657 men that became available. To put 
it mildly, these odds should not encourage 
a young man to the belief that he will not be 
called upon to don a uniform. 

We do not mean to imply that all of the 
men that come under selective service last 
year are now wearing a uniform, They are 
not. We haven't touched as yet upon defer- 
ments, or upon the relatively small backlog 
that exists in this many-compartmented 
manpower reservoir. But if world conditions 
remain as they are at present, and if these 
men are qualified, they can certainly count 
on military service of some type before they 
reach age 27. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, the Director 
of Selective Service and probably the Na- 
tion's greatest authority on this country's 
manpower situation, recently made this 
statement: 

“In the long view practically every young 
man must expect to be called upon for some 
kind of service in the Armed Forces.” 

Taking an entirely different approach to 
the picture, we see that Selective Service, in 
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their annual report, list 1,542,189 men reg- 
istered but not examined, as of December 1, 
1955. Let's presume that we have a son who 
turned 18 years of age last year and regis- 
tered for the draft. He is one of the men in 
the above pool. 

What are his chances for military service, 
providing he does not volunteer? 

If he has no physical, mental, or moral 
defect, he will be one of some 914,000 men 
remaining after the first screening. If this 
group are like their brothers were last year, 
well over 300,000 of them will enlist in one 
of the services, and thus remove themselves 
from the selective service available list. This 
leaves somewhere in the neighborhood of 
600,000 in the pool with our son. 

All of these men, however, are not going 
to be available. If the current rate of en- 
listment in the National Guard and the Army 
Reserve is maintained, the above figure will 
melt to less than 450,000 men. Another 
group will be deferred for one of the follow- 
ing: Dependency (III-A); students (I-S); 
occupational deferment (II-A); agricultural 
deferment (H-); sole surviving son (IV-A); 
officials (IV-B); aliens (IV-C); and minis- 
ters or divinity students (IV-D). 

Our son in now left in a pool that numbers 
slightly over 300,000. How many of these 
men will be called? 

There are two major factors that determine 
this number. One is the world situation and 
the required strength of the services. Here 
again the wheel of chance spins rather 
lopsidedly for our boy if he wants to avoid 
military service. Most readers will admit 
that there are few signs of a bettering world 
condition as far as military requirements 
are concerned. The other variable that is 
dificult to predict accurately is the reenlist- 
ment rate of prior servicemen. If this rate 
is maintained as it is at present, and if there 
is no requirement for a buildup in any of the 
services, slightly less than 200,000 men will 
be drafted in 1956. 

It is possible that our son will be in that 
pool for 7 years, waiting, never knowing for 
sure when he will receive his official “greet- 
ings.” And if he is deferred, he remains in 
the pool until age 35, a total of 17 years. 
Each year the odds get tougher by reason of 
the fact that the older men are called first. 
The closer our son gets to age 26, the higher 
his priority on the draft board’s list. 

Look around your own neighborhood. 
Take one age group, those men born in 1931. 
They are, or will be 25 years of age this year. 
A study made by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem as far back as 1953 showed that over 
56 percent of them had been, or were in the 
military service. Today the percentage is 
higher, 

It is doubtful if you know a man 25 years 
of age who has not had military service, and 
who is acceptable. If you do, he has been 
deferred because of occupation or depen- 
dency. And he is still sweating out the 
draft—still liable to be called, and will be to 
age 35. 

errom all of this it is apparent that the 

only sure way for a lad 17 to 18% years to be 
able to plan his future, is to complete his 
military service as early as possible. The 
United States Army Resorve offers just that 
opportunity. 


The Halo Is Slipping 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Halo Is Slipping,” pub- 
lished in the Sapulpa, Okla., Herald of 
February 19, 1956, relating to the veto 
of the natural gas bill and other matters. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Hato Is SLIPPING 


That jarring and inexplicable shake experi- 
enced by Oklahoma day before yesterday 
was not an earthquake, as so many of our 
residents thought. 

It was the thud of the halo, the tinsel, and 
the gilt falling from the shoulders of the 
President when he vetoed the vital gas bill 
under as extraordinary and out-of-focus bit 
of logic as ever assailed the hopes of the 
American race. 

We lost a national hero and gained another 
politician. 

It was a poor trade for America. 

The reasons advanced by the President for 
his veto were, undoubtedly, the lamest ever 
advocated by our past rulers, or, at the best 
interpretation possible, equally as lame as 
any of bygone years. 

It brings into focus the thought that legis- 
lation under the GOP set of rules is not based 
upon intrinsic merit per se but rather will 
be based upon the current interpretation of 
what is the politically expedient thing to do. 

The pattern of philosophy which for many 
years shelved the Republican Party now 
comes back into view. 

It was momentarily obscured when Presi- 
dent Ike went into office. 

His voice seemed to be that of a new vein 
of governmental philosophy in the ranks of 
the GOP. 

Then came Dixon-Yates, Hells Canyon, and 
Ezra Benson. 

And now the gas bill. 

Vetoed because of arrogance. 

Arrogance from an obscure source (fully 
documented by a Senator seeking a, face- 
saving episode to change his vote) and which 
was not revealed until the time came for a 
desperate last-second maneuver to defeat the 
bill. 

It shapes up as an interesting year—what 
with elections slated. 

And could be the turning point. 

History might record this the “Pickett's” 
charge in the realm of political warfare, a la 
GOP. 

A lot more hopes and aspirations might 
have been gassed by this ill-advised veto than 
appears on the surface. 

No, sir; that thud Oklahomans felt wasn't 
an earthquake. 

It was a falling halo. 


Alumni Warns on Hiss Invitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to insert in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial from the Hudson Dispatch, a dis- 
tinguished newspaper in New Jersey: 

ALUMNI WARNS ON Hiss INVITATION 

Princeton Alumni Association of North 
Jersey has warned Whig-Cliosophic Society, 
an undergraduate Princeton University or- 
ganization, to think it over before going 
through with the invitation to Alger Hiss 
to speak before the group on April 26 to 
appraise the accomplishments at the Geneva 
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summit conference last July and compare 
same with the results of the Yalta session, 
the last of the World War II international 
meetings of the big three attended by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

In a half-page advertisement in Daily 
Princetonian on Friday, placed by the execu- 
tive committee of the alumni unit, the Whig 
Society was told that if the invitation was 
not recalled and Hiss was allowed to talk 
at the meeting, it would hurt the raising 
of funds for unrestricted use of the uni- 
versity sponsored annually by the alumni, 

The university officials have refused to 
interfere with the engagement despite pro- 
tests from various sources. This position of 
“neutrality” by the university was upheld 
by the Undergraduate Council, which rep- 
resents the students. On Thursday, New 
Jersey Department, American Legion, urged 
students to cancel the Hiss invitation. 

In the meantime, Congressman T. James 
Tumutry, of the 14th District, reiterated his 
censure of the university officials for failure 
to stop the Hiss appearance. 

Replying to taunts in Daily Princetonian 
that he was using the Hiss incident as a 
“rabble-rouser,” the representative said 
again that the university officials should 
prevent the appearance of Hiss. He thought 
that there might be a sinister move behind 
this action of the Whig Society. He wanted 
to know who was responsible for getting the 
Princeton club to invite Hiss. 

“I am convinced,” he sald, “that somebody 
wants Hiss there for a purpose and is using 
Princeton as a backdrop. If the faculty 
refuses to take any action to bar the speech, 
it will be a detriment to the university.” 

It may be that the representative's suspi- 
cion that there is a sinster source behind 
the Hiss invitation is well founded. It may 
not just be a spontaneous action by a naive 
undergraduate debating society. 

We reiterate that Alger Hiss, only recently 
out of prison after serving a term for perjury, 
should not be allowed to address an under- 
graduate group at Princeton University or 
on any other campus. The Hiss case has 
more serious implications than his being 
found guilty of perjury. The perjury con- 
sisted of his denying he clandestinely ar- 
ranged for secret papers to be transferred 
from the State Department at Washington 
to Whitaker Chambers, an admitted courier 
of Communist undercover agents. The name 
of Hiss is the very symbol of the subversive 
Communist activity in America, even though 
he was not convicted as a saboteur or sub- 
versive. 

Since the trustees of Princeton University 
will meet on Friday, Congressman TUMULTY 
has suggested that Gov. Robert B. Meyner, an 
ex officio member, urge that body to over- 
rule the Whig Society's action on Hiss. 
Seems like a good suggestion. 


Principle or Pauperization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a very interesting editorial that appeared 
in the National Tribune-The Stars and 
Stripes, April 26, 1956. 

The subject matter is one that is of 
vital interest to each Member of Con- 
gress and deserving of thoughtful and 
studious attention of all Americans: 
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PRINCIPLE on PAUPERIZATION 


1 Bradley Commission, appointed more 
a year ago by President Eisenhower 
to study and report on nonmedical vet- 
erans’ benefits, has at long last released its 
report, and, as frequently predicted in this 
column, it confirms the worst fears of in- 
formed former servicemen and compares only 
with the proposals made nearly 25 years 
ago by the infamous Economy League. The 
Commission’s findings are to be given to the 
President. If, as contemplated, the Chief 
Executive calls upon the Congress to en- 
act the recommendations into law, and if the 
legislators are constrained to do so, the 
veteran class, as such, would be as dead as a 
dodo. 

It would be impossible here to analyze 
completely in one writing the devastating ex- 
tent of the group’s conclusions. We have in 
this issue attempted to brief the 415-page re- 
port for the information of our readers, and, 
as events indicate, we shall doubtless have 
much more to say about the whole sordid 
business, because the entire substance of 
proposed treatment of this Nation’s saviors 
and their dependents in future is as typical- 
ly un-American as is the socialistic processes 
indulged in by Soviet Russia. Service-con- 
nected or not, every benefit to the veterans 
of this country, and to the dependents of 
their dead, would be geared to need. Those 
whose disabilities are not proved to have 
been service-incurred would, if the findings 
of the Commission are approved be tied in 
with social security. All distinctions as be- 
tween the man or woman who served the 
country in war, and those who for any rea- 
son did not, would be wiped out, and a new 
deal would be bullt around service in the 
permanent Armed Forces with rank and 
length of service as the guiding principle. 

There are to be further findings presented 
in addenda to the published report that has 
gone to the White House where its present 
content is fully known. Spokesmen for or- 
ganized veterans have been thoroughly 
briefed, as promised, but with no right to 
interpose objections. Senate leaders, ac- 
cording to General Bradley, the Commission 
head, seem presently to be uninterested but 
the House Veterans’ Committee has been 
fully advised of the report's content. We 
anticipate that most Congressmen who have 
the interests of war veterans at heart will 
agree with us that in its studies the Com- 
mission demonstrated a total disregard for 
the sacrifices that war entails and that its 
conclusions constitute a gross insult to 
those who have saved this Nation and its 
cherished institutions from enemy rape but 
who managed to return practically un- 
seathed to civilian pursuits. We do not have 
nor would we offer any protests to proper 
care for discharged draftees, or enlistees— 
they, to, have their rights—but we do have 
a very high regard especially for those older 
veterans and their dependents who fought 
and won their wars without enjoying any of 
the extended privileges that had their advent 
with the end of World War II fighting. These 
classes of veterans proved their citizenship 
without regard to special inducements such 
as seem to have had the greatest bearing 
upon Commission: thinking, and they will 
very properly resent the philosophy voiced 
in the Bradley recommendations. These 
people, according to the report, will all be 
poured into the social security melting pot 
along with the highly paid munitions and 
shipyard worker who was exempted from car- 
rying a rifle and with the craven individual 
who somehow managed to avoid war service. 
Civil workers have earned and paid for their 
security insurance but this proposal, re- 
gardless of assertions to the contrary, would 
favor the coward over the lonely Joe who 
did his wartime duty, and the widow of the 
general or admiral would be treated with 
far more generosity than the now little old 
lady who lived from hand to mouth while 
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her man was away at war furnishing what 
little he could from his meager pay to make 
up a limited allotment to keep her alive. 
We cannot agree that this can be accepted 
procedure in a land of plenty. 

For one thing we must commend’ the 
Bradley Commission. It did adhere strictly 
to the scope of investigation sought by the 
President when he named its members and 
dictated its duties. The study was most 
thorough along lines calculated to make Mr. 
Average Citizen believe that veteran costs 
will eventually be unbearable and that he 
who did not actually suffer injury or disease 
in uniform will wreck the national economy. 
And it sought to sell the false bill of goods, 
so often heralded these days, that the farmer 
serviceman lives in a land of milk and honey 
whereas he has no more claim upon his 
fellowmen than any other person who ap- 
proaches the age of fear engendered by in- 
security. We also see good in the report that 
found more realistic payments should be 
made to the badly disabled and that the 
family man requires more aid than one who 
enjoys single blessedness, but the failures 
in the recommendations tie in the false sup- 
positions that were followed. 

Significant changes have taken place in 
society in recent years, the probers say. 
True, there are more of us and we have more 
of the world’s goods, but there have been 
no fundamental alterations in our way of 
life, there will always be the rich and the 
poor, the good and the bad, the industrious 
and the indolent; it is false idealism to at- 
tempt to place all in the same social pot 
and let it boil. Veterans and their families 
will soon be in the majority, they say, That 
is absolute rot. So long as we have wars, 
there will be more veterans, but they have 
always been and will always be in the mi- 
nority unless a plague halts a population 
growth and a universal draft is necessary. 
Conditions of military service have bettered, 
it is asserted, but while they have lessened 
the hazards and reduced death rates, a dead 
soldier is still just as dead as ever and mod- 
ern weapons have made the fighting of wars 
more horrible and their aftereffects more 
lasting both physically and mentally. And, 
certainly, new conditions as defined can have 
no relation to veterans of our earlier wars. 
It is alleged that veterans are better off eco- 
nomically than nonveterans; in spite of 
methods followed in Commission studies, we 
can easily and successfully challenge that 
finding. Changes in security requirements, 
it is true, do call for larger armed services, 
but that does not make peacetime duty as 
hazardous as service in wartime. Spending, 
as charged, has been stepped up, but the 
care of the veteran class is as much a part 
of the costs of war as are the guns that 
kill, and it appears we still have enough 
money in the till to rehabilitate the world, 
including those enemy countries that 
hatched the wars in the first place. The Na- 
tion, we agree, has been generous to its 
defenders and their loved ones, and, for a 
time, costs will mount in maintaining that 
generosity, but that is no argument for a 
change in national policy that would detract 
from the demonstration of patriotic zeal, 
and one that has worked so well since the 
country’s birth, and to substitute for it a 
philosophy that so levels off all factors that 
draft-dodging would be considered an hon- 
orable profession. 

If, indeed, it should be agreed that the 
entire system of dealing with war veterans 
must be overhauled—and we cannot for a 
moment see any justification for such a 
demand—we would still consider the pro- 
posals of the President's Commission un- 
thinkably cruel. When General Eisenhower 
Said a year ago that he was in full accord 
with the pension policy followed by the 


United States since the Revolutionary War, 


he must have uttered the words with tongue 
in cheek or he could not have instructed 
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his Commission to come in with the sort 
of findings it has returned; and if anybody 
questions that statement, let him read, as 
General Bradley did last week, somewhat 
apologetically we thought, the injunctions 
given to the factfinders on March 5, 1955. 
The seven-man group could not do other 
than it did while engaging in its studies 
with the help of $300,000 and a professional 
and administrative staff of 54 members. If 
its conclusions were faulty and its assump- 
tions unsound, it is because its directives 
were restricted, But if veterans’ benefits 
and the treatment of dependents were to 
be given an entirely new approach, the age 
factor, which was not considered, should be 
the most important of all elements, and a 
distinct starting point should be found. 
From Civil War dependents on down to vet- 
erans of the Korean war and their loved ones, 
all are to be given exactly the same treat- 
ment under the newly proposed arrangement. 
That is as arrogant as it is preposterous. 
It is equivalent to denying a person insur- 
ance, after his premiums are fully paid, and 
only because he purchased some other type 
of protection. It makes paupers out of men 
and women who have earned the right to 
every consideration their country can afford 
to give them. It is faithlessness personified, 
base ingratitude, and dishonest from every 
standpoint. Promises made should be kept 
if our countrymen would maintain their 
decency and the Government its honor. 

As greatly as any others, younger groups 
of veterans are as much to blame for the 
threat that faces their older comrades to- 
day as are any politicians, public servants 
or other despollers of their earned privileges. 
They were weaned on the sour pickle that 
Was voiced so often when they entered uni- 
form in recent years, “Citizens first, veterans 
second,” and they came to attach to the 
expression something never intended. By 
their ready acceptance of some of this 
strange new philosophy, which they will 
cast aside in abhorrence if or when they, 
too, reach an hour of need, they have given 
credence to a false theory that one who seeks 
Government aid after full and unselfish 
service to country is diluting his citizen- 
ship. The record, of course, apeaks for it- 
self. Most of the older war veterans now 
living proved their love of country before 
Junior was born. 

A short time ago President Eisenhower 
told the leaders of his political party that 
Tegardless of what he does and irrespective 
of what others might think, whatever he 
approves will be based upon sound principle 
and his belief in the right. The next move 
is up to him. The Bradley group has made 
its findings and has recommended courses 
to be followed. They are in most part 
totally unacceptable to the veteran class. 
The Chief Executive can disregard them in 
whole or in part, or he can ask that the 
Congress enact them into law. On that 
decision rests the-conclusion as to whether 
this Nation is to be requested to believe in 
high endowments or whether it will here- 
after be asked to resort to dollar expediency 
and the pauperization of its warriors, 
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Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
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address delivered by former President 
Herbert Hoover before the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Dallas, Tex., on 
Monday evening, April 16. In this 
speech Mr. Hoover has sketched briefly 
and concisely a penetrating picture of 
the “world experiences with the Karl 
Marx way of life.” 

WORLD EXPERIENCE WITH THE KARL Marx War 

or Lire 
(Address by Herbert Hoover) 


I am naturally awed before a convention 
so representative of the legal profession from 
the whole Western Hemisphere. 

I am not, however, going to attempt to 
improve your legal minds. I give you this 
reassurance, lest you fear that I might try 
reprisals from the brainwashing that I have 
had continuously from your profession for 
nearly 60 years. But every lawyer, like every 
engineer, by the nature of his profession, is 
interested in every phase of government, of 
economics and of social life—or he ought 
to be. 

OUR COMMON PROBLEMS IN THE WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE 

We in this hemisphere have had many 
problems in common. For more than a cen- 
turn and a half, we had a common struggle 
to shake off colonialism. We have had the 
problems of maintaining defense of our 
hemisphere from reassertion of European or 
Asiatic domination right down to this hour. 
We have had need to establish our own dis- 
tinctive form of representative government. 
And it differs widely from that of our Euro- 
pean forebears. We have had to develop new 
protections to personal freedom on a better 
pattern than those brought from Europe. 

We have had common problems in the de- 
velopment of our natural resources to im- 
prove the standards of living, and the gen- 
eral welfare of all our people. 

We have sought to make this hemisphere 
a refuge for the oppressed of all mankind. 
These problems have haunted us since we 
began our independence. We have learned 
much from each other's successes and 
failures. 

ENTER KARL MARX 

But a new problem has come across the 
Atlantic to plague us during the past 50 
years. That was the invasion of Karl Marx 
Socialism. While I do not credit him with 
the original discovery of this philosophic 
virus, yet he can be credited as its chief 
carrier. And today its blight takes many 
shapes and forms over the world. 

COMMUNISM 

T do not need to take your time with a 
discussion of the theory and practice of the 
Communist variety of sociallsm. Today it 
is rotting the souls of two-fifths of mankind. 
The threat to freemen of Red colonialism, 
with a supply of fission bombs, needs no em- 
phasis from me. The unity of free nations is 
the only certain defense. 

But the Red citadel in Moscow is right 
now carrying on aggression against the 
Western Hemisphere by conspiracies among 
our fuzzy-minded to overthrow our govern- 
ments. They compromise a cult of dis- 
loyalty. Almost daily do we need pluck out 
these disgusting things which have crawled 
into our governments. 

For the last year the Kremlin has been 
exuding peace and good will toward all men. 
But I have not observed that they have 
called off these conspiracies and corruptions. 
In the last month the men in the Kremlin 
have turned Stalin’s face violently to the 
wall. Their next step to righteousness would 
be to give us the names and addresses of 
all his collaborators in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

However, without such a gracious act we 
can take care of this particular manifesta- 
tion of Karl Marx—although it is a good 
deal of a nuisance, = 
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The picture of Karl Marx still appears 
everywhere in Russia in the place of the old 
religious icons. Possibly the Russians have 
not read Karl Marx’ writings very atten- 
tively. In letters to his friend Engels in 
January 1869, Marx said: “I do not trust any 
Russian.” Also, he said: “As soon as a Rus- 
sian worms his way in all hell breaks loose.” 
Possibly in time they will discover that they 
Invented socialism prior to Marx and turn 
his picture to the wall also. 


THE LEGALISTIC SOCIALISTS 


But it is on the other forms of socialism 
that I propose to speak briefly on this oc- 
casion. The advocates of these other forms 
proclam that their difference from the Com- 
munists is that they would attain their ends 
by making use of the legal processes of our 
free institutions. 

Recently a meeting was held in Europe of 
representatives of legalistic Socialists from 
different nations, They said that they did 
not like the Communists. Also they kept 
Karl Marx's picture on the wall, After all, 
they maintain his philosophy—only they 
would tread softly. However, every conven- 
tion has a right to its own Utopia. 

Over recent years the words “socialism” 
and “Socialist” have become unpopular words 
in most of the Western Hemisphere. Many 
of our political parties under the name 
“Socialist” have declined or have been aban- 
doned. They no longer have the courage to 
proclaim their principles as does the Socialist 
Labor Party in England. That party frankly 
declares that its purpose is “Government 
ownership and operation of all of the agen- 
cies of production, distribution and ex- 
change.” 

OUR NEW MARXIAN CULTS 

Instead of frank adyocates, our Socialists 
have developed new and disguised cults in 
many of our Western Hemisphere countries. 
These new cults prowl around under many 


fronts. They are like hermit crabs. They 


crawl into our long-accepted phrases and 
proclaim their sole ownership of human 
progress. They claim to be “liberals” and 
“progressives,” they vociferously advocate 
real “democracy” and “public welfare.” They 
have a fondness for the threatening word 
“action” in the titles of their political or- 
ganizations. 

Our Western Hemisphere nations have 
stood for the true, and a far more whole- 
some, definition of such terms and princi- 
ples, for a century before these hermit crabs 
were born. And this hermit crab habit is 
not confined to words and phrases. ‘They 
crawl into some of our many associations of 
citizens advancing some cause. Their leader- 
ship embraces the Socialist-minded and 
those who would flirt with Karl Marx. But 
they include. many persons who are genu- 
inely seeking a better world. I do not be- 
lieve that 1 in 50 of the members of their 
captive groups detects the disguise of Karl 
Marx. 

However, some of these cults and fronts 
are less subtle in their phrases. They ad- 
vocate “managed economy," “nationaliza- 
tion” of a particular industry, and “public 
electric power.” 

I could give them another phrase for use 
by their cult—that is “statism.” But the 
Socialist-minded shy away from such a dis- 
closure of the Karl Marx parentage. 


OUR WESTERN HEMISPHERE’S ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


T suggest to you that we in the Western 
Hemisphere have developed ah economic 
and social philosophy of our own far differ- 
ent from our old world inheritances. It 
has brought fabulous blessings to this hem- 
isphere. And for that matter, it is far dif- 
ferent from the philosophies against which 
Karl Marx developed his virus. - 

I submit to you that our system may be 
defined as “private enterprise regulated to 
prevent monopoly and unfair competition.” 
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Freemen can no more permit private eco- 
nomic power without checks and balances 
than governmental power without checks 
and balances. 

And to my definition I would add that “the 
state must undertake business enterprises in 
great national emergency or because the size 
of the undertaking is beyond the abilities of 
its citizens.” 

And I submit to you that this philosophy 
of economic freedom is an indivisible of all 
freedoms. You cannot extend the mastery of 
government over the daily life of men with- 
out making it the master of the people's 
thoughts and souls. 

THEIR DISGUISED INFILTRATION 

Yet the legalistic Socialists with their 
disguises claim they can maintain all free- 
doms except economic freedom. These 
variegated cults promote creeping socialism 
through centralizing government and thus 
weakening the strength of local government. 
They strive to absorb the income of the 
people by unnecessary spending and ex- 
orbitant taxes. 

They seek to continue and amplify the 
government business enterprises undertaken 
in crises or in wars after their emergency 
tasks are completed. Most of these con- 
tinuing government businesses pay no taxes, 
seldom pay interest on the taxpayer's capital 
invested in them or pay any return of the 
capital itself. Thus by any definition they 
are unfair competition with taxed and regu- 
lated enterprise and tend to drive it from 
the field. r 

These cults and fronts work to expand 
every other form of bureaucratic empire. 
They divert well-meaning associations into 
pressure groups seeking for special privilege. 

All of which dulls the initiative and en- 
terprise of the people. And it undermines 
the safeguards of free men. 

WORLD EXPERIENCE WITH LEGALISTIC SOCIALISM 
AND ITS NEW CULTS 

The world in our own times has had some 
experience with these legalistic Socialists and 
where their cults and fronts can lead. 

THE SOCIALIZATION OF ENGLAND 


e We have witnessed the great attempt 
legally to socialize England. There it so 
reduced the productivity of the British peo- 
ple as to contribute to years of so-called 
“austerity.” That was simply a polite phrase 
to cover their constant reduction of the 
standard of living of all the people by com- 
pulsion from the state. Furthermore, the 
British Socialists touched the Communist 
ideal when they passed a law compelling la- 
bor to work at jobs designated by the state. 
Fortunately the British people have revolted 
from it. But they have inherited continu- 
ing injuries to their economic and social 
life. 
THE FRENCH EXPERIMENT 

We witnessed another variety of Karl Marx 
tainted experiment in France. Lenin ad- 
vocated parliamentary coalitions of the Com- 
munists with the Socialists and the other 
dupes of Karl Marx's disguises. Such was 
the Front Populaire of the Blum regime. 
Under it the economic and moral life of 
France was so degraded as to contribute to 
the humillating defeat of France in World 
War II. France still suffers from its after- 
maths. 

THE CASE OF THE EIGHT SATELLITE STATES 

But there is another experience in legalis- 
tic socialism or its cults and fronts in the 
world of even greater tragic consequence. 

The peoples of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia have descended from free 
men into the abyss of communism. There 
were many steps in common among them 
during the years of their descent into slav- 
ery. And the impulse which the legalistic 
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Socialists or their fronts gave to their down- 
fall has been too little observed. 

I have had occasion to deal intimately with 
the peoples in many of these onetime 8 
nations at intervals over more than 40 years. 

The first time was prior to the First World 
War. I practiced my profession among many 
of them when they were subject to the old 
empires of Russia, Austria, and Germany. 

The second time was a few years later in 
1918 and 1919. Immediately after the First 
World War, these states had established 
their independence from the old empires, 
with constitutional guaranties of personal 
liberty and representative goverhment. My 
duty was to relieve a great famine and aid 
in thelr reconstruction on behalf of the 
Allied Governments. 

The third time was 19 years later when in 
1938 I visited most of them to study why 
many of them had gone Fascist. 

The fourth time was 8 years later, in 
1946, when all but 1 of these 8 states 
had gone Communist and that 1 was on 
the way. That contact with most of them 
was on a mission on behalf of the United 
States Government to relieve the great post- 
war famine. 


THE FIRST STAGE OF THEIR DESCENT TOWARD THE 
ABYSS 

We may first examine the forces in motion 
in their descent to Fascism. There was a 
pattern roughly common to all of these 
nations, except one, in their descent from 
freedom into the Fascist furnace of human 
rights. It was not always parallel in timing 
or in sequent steps. 

All these nations made progress in every 
avenue of life during their early years of 
freedom after the First World War. But at 
once the Socialists and their various cults 
and fronts and the Communists organized 
fractional political parties with representa- 
tion in their parliaments. The Socialists 
professed dislike for the Communists, but 
they joined them in advocating nationaliza- 
tion of industry and one of their joint slo- 
gans was “managed economy.” Pressure 
groups of farmers, of labor, of business grew 
apace, each seeking parliamentary repre- 
sentation. With these fractional political 
parties came the next phase. That was im- 
potent parliamentary coalition governments. 

The net result of this stage was to create 
hesitation, uncertainty and fear in every 
avenue of free enterprise. It made impotent 
the individual judgment of men: These poi- 
sons weakened the initiative, the vitality and 
the productivity of their people. Unemploy- 
ment became chronic. More and more stat- 
ism was injected as its remedy. Coalition 
governments could agree only on more spend- 
ing in frantic efforts to care for the unem- 
ployed. Debts, taxes and inflation grew 
apace. a 

SEVEN OF THE EIGHT NATIONS GO FASCIST 


With all these confusions the people them- 
selves, except in Czechoslovakia, welcomed a 
strong or mild Fascist man-on-horseback 
with his beatific promises. The Fascists 
bitterly denounced the Communists but they 
embraced much from Karl Marx in their 
programs. And private enterprise was still 
further eroded away by regimentation. 

THE EIGHT NATIONS GO COMMUNIST 

Just before the Second World War, Stalin 
took the three Baltic States with their mild 
Fascist governments into his Communist 
bosom by violence. In the latter stages of 
the war, as Stalin’s armies moved westward 
following the defected Germans, he set up 
provisional governments in four more of 
these nations. He agreed with the Western 
Allies that their ministries should include 
representation of all the democratic “ele- 
ments” in addition to the Communists. 
But when it all washed out, the only so- 
called democratic elements in these min- 
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istries were picked selections from legalistic 
Socialists. And even these have been ex- 
pelled or executed. 

The last of these nations to go under was 
Czechoslovakia. It had followed all the pat- 
terns except full fascism. It finally fell by a 
coalition of the extreme Socialists and Com- 
munists which seized the ministry and the 
democratic “elements” escaped or were 
assassinated or imprisoned, 

One cannot say that the legalistic Social- 
ists or their cuits and fronts were wholly 
responsible for the descent of these eight 
nations into the Communist pit, 

But one thing is certain—and that is that 
from the beginning of their independence, 
the Socialists and their cults joined with 
the Communists to sabotage freemen. 
Certainly the Socialists helped to build the 
boarding ladders by which the Communist 
pirates took over the Ship of State. And 
perhaps the ghost of the Atlantic Charter, by 
which those nations were assured freedom, 
now listens to the clank of their chains. 

OUR WESTERN HEMISPHERE EXPERIENCE 

I believe that if looked at broadly there is 
a proof of these conclusions within the 
Western Hemisphere itself. I think you will 
find it is a fairly general rule that those of 
our countries which have the highest stand- 
ard of living and freedom have today shed 
the most statism. Each of you can name 
these states for yourself. 

THE NET OF OUR WORLD EXPERIENCE 

Thus, there are some conclusions that we 
might learn from these years of world experi- 
ence with the Karl Marx virus-infected civil- 
ization. 

Despite many setbacks and all the dis- 
guises of Karl Marx, we in this hemisphere 
have in the main sustained the dynamic in- 
centives and creative energies of regulated 
economic life. We have thereby made it a 
better place for the masses of our people to 
live than anywhere else in the world. 8 

Certainly the exhibits of Karl Marx else - 
where would not indicate that his philosophy 
has anywhere produced a Utopia. 

WHAT OF RELIGIOUS FAITH? 


There is far more to all this than just eco- 
nomics. Some people seem to forget that the 
primary dogma of Karl Marx was atheism 
and substitution of economic materialism 
for religious faith. It denies the existence of 
God. It defiles the ideals and spirit of men. 

For 6,000 years, since the beginning 
of recorded time, every civilized race has be- 
lieved in a Supreme Being. They have real- 
ized that the laws which control the orderly 
movement of the stars were not economic 
materialism. 

Religious faith is deeply imbedded in our 
Western Hemisphere civilization. The Ser- 
mon on the Mount established the trans- 
cendent concept of compassion and good will 
among men, From those principles have 
come our moral foundations, our obligations 
as our brothers“ keepers, and our respect for 
the dignity of man. 

I would not have you think that I believe 
our civilization is perfect, or that we do not 
have a multitude of problems if we would 
improye the life and invigorate the spirit 
of our peoples. But these problems can be 
solved only by freemen. And I prefer to 
go forward with the philosophy of Christ to 
that of Karl Marx. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR HEMISPHERE 

And there are mighty hopes before us. 

The last dozen years have seen advances 
in science, invention, and technology which 
amount almost to reyolution in our life and 
world relations. 

If we maintain free minds, free spirits, and 
direct our steps aright, still other new hori- 
zons and new frontiers will open to us. New 
scientific discoveries, new inventions, and 
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new applications of old knowledge will come 
to us daily. 

These new frontiers give us other blessings. 
Not only have they taken great burdens from 
the backs of men and expanded the stand- 
ards of living of all our people. They have 
opened new opportunities and new areas 
of adventure and enterprise. They open new 
vistas of beauty. They also unfold the won- 
ders of the atom and the heavens. Daily they 
prove the reality of an allwise Supreme 
Giver of Law. 


South Riding Back Seat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Aiken 
Standard Review, published in Aiken, 
S. C., recently ran a most interesting and 
thought-provoking editorial on the po- 
litical problems now confronting the 
South as the result of its blind allegiance 
to the national Democratic Party through 
all the long expensive years of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. 

Since this editorial suggests methods 
whereby the South can once again exer- 
cise an important and prevailing in- 
fluence in our national elections, I take 
pleasure in calling it to the attention of 
the country and the Congress. I ask to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SovTs RING Back SEAT 

Senator MunpT, Republican from South 
Dakota, was probably trying to stir up 
trouble in the Democratic Party recently 
with his statement on the problem of the 
South and the party. 

Regardless of his intentions, he hit the 
nall squarely on the head in almost every 


comment he said and especially when he 


stated “the South is weary of riding in a 
political automobile which it can never 
steer.” 

The South Dakotan, said the restlessness 
of Southern States as being “staitjacketed” 
in the grip of “a one-party system which 
rejects its policies, and resents its political] 
leadership“ hit its height in 1952 when four 
Southern States voted for Eisenhower. 

This year, he said, “is likely to witness 
a similar revolt of Jeffersonian Democrats in 
Dixie.” Murr said this group has “about 
had enough of the Rooseveltian formula of 
pitching the party policy to attract Northern 
minorities while relying on Southern docility 
and political prejudice to furnish over 100 
electoral votes in each election.” 

The racial controversy, he said, is but one 
manifestation of the “wide-open split“ be- 
tween Northern and Southern Democrats. 

„Actually.“ he added, “There is a whole 
pattern of programs and policies which 
Stevenson, Harriman, Kefauver, and the 
Democratic National Committee offer as 
‘lures’ to Northern voters in big metropoli- 
tan eastern cities which are repugnant to 
the States rights advocates who predomi- 
nate among Southern voters.“ 

Munort said that the Southern resentment 
at their “one-party political trap“ is in- 
creased by the knowledge that 8 of the 9 
Justices of the Supreme Court who handed 
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down the decision against racial segregation 
in public schools were appointed by Demo- 
cratic Presidents. 

He said that the recent manifesto of 
Southern Members of Congress, “if it means 
anything at all, is a warning shot over the 
prow of the ship manned by Northern Demo- 
crats that the days of docility and blind 
obedience to the demands of their city-ma- 
chine associates are over.“ 

While Munpt’s comment may be aimed 
at stirring trouble in the Democratic Party 
of the South he has nevertheless called a 
spade a spade and has gone further in out- 
lining the problem that some of our own 
representatives and party spokesmen who 
place seniority and blind party loyalty above 
the will of the people of this State and sec- 
tion of the country. a 


Israel Celebrates Eighth Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW. YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, while 
we in the United States marked the 
eighth anniversary of Israel's independ- 
ence recently in a state of calm and 
peace, those within the borders of that 
embattled nation were also celebrating. 
But in Israel the birthday was over- 
shadowed by the threat of war and the 
tension which must necessarily grip a 
people whose very future hangs in the 
balance. Nevertheless, with character- 
istic fortitude and enthusiasm, the citi- 
zens of Israel proceeded to give thanks 
and celebrate the eighth anniversary of 
the independence which means so much 
to all men of good will the world over. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a short article from Israel 
Speaks of April 20, 1956, which describes 
the tension-filled anniversary in the 
Holy Land: 

NATION CELEBRATES EIGHTH BreTupay 

Israel celebrated the eighth anniversary of 
her independence in an atmosphere of ten- 
sion and expectancy much like that which 
reigned when the State came into being. In 
celebrations throughout the country the 
people expressed readiness to repulse any in- 
vasion, Economies marked the external as- 
pects of the festivities, but the people made 
up in their spirit for whatever material dis- 
plays may have been wanting. 

The traditional memorial ceremony took 
place on the eve of Independence Day at the 
military cemetery on Mount Herzl, overlook- 
ing Jerusalem and its approaches—the site 
of battles that took the lives of many of those 
buried there. The speaker of the Knesset, 
Mr. Joseph Sprinzak, whose son was among 
the fallen, addressed the assembly in the 
presence of bereaved parents and citizens. 
A guard of honor was mounted by crack para- 
troopers; eight salvos were fired and the flag 
was lowered to half mast, lighted by a single 
searchlight glowing against a backdrop of 
spreading darkness. 

More than 250,000 Israelis watched a parade 
of defense forces in Haifa on Independence 
Day. The crowds cheered as jet planes 
swooped and circled overhead and heavy guns 
rumbled along the streets. A number of new 
arms were seen, including a submachinegun, 
Uzi, designed by an Israeli army captain; 
which has become a standard weapon in the 
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Israel army. The troops wore their new sum- 

mer uniform, of olive green khaki, similar to 

the one already used by Israel paratroopers. 
FOLK FESTIVAL 


Dancing and singing in the streets, artistic 
performances, torchlight processions, ath- 
letic displays, fireworks, and every other form 
of popular merriment marked the day. Kol 
Yisrael transmitted special programs on 
wavelengths increased for the occasion. Folk 
dancers representing Israel's many com- 
munities performed their ethnic dances in 
colorful costumes. 

There were no elaborate grandstands for 
spectators this year. Makeshift seating was 
provided for some 6,000 tourists and 2,000 
Israelis. But many of these gave up their 
seats in a spontaneous movement to enable 
border settlers to watch the military parade 
in relative comfort. . 

The celebrations were not limited to the big ` 
cities—there was much merrymaking in tbe 
villages, kibbutzim, moshavim, and above all, 
in the lonely border outposts. 

The shadows of war were lengthening over 
the land, but Israelis hailed their independ- 
ence, and yowed to defend it with their blood. 


Wilkes-Barre Girl Nation’s Fastest Key 
Punch Operator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Record of 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956, which dis- 
closes that Mrs. Isabelle Langan, of 
Wilkes-Barre, has been described as the 
Nation's No. 1 key punch operator which 
has enabled the Federal Government to 
have over $10,000 in the past 4 years. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to add my 
congratulations to this loyal and talented 
public servant whose remarkable record 
is a goal toward which others may strive. 
Nation's Fastest Key PUNCH OPERATOR CITED 

The Nation's fastest key punch operator, 
Mrs. Isabelle Langan, 25, of 177 McLean 
Street, has been commended by the Govern- 
ment for her speed which has saved the Gov- 
ernment $10,393 in the last 4 years. 

Described as a natural born puncher, in 
which she uses her hands to punch a ma- 
chine, not pugilists, Mrs. Langan neverthe- 
Jess is considered a prizefighter for Govern- 
ment economy. 

Employed in the Wilkes-Barre section of 
the Report Processing Branch of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the 
Social Security Administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
located on the ninth floor of the Veterans’ 
Administration Building, North Main Street, 
Mrs. Langan daily punches out cards with 
holes at a tremendous speed. 

As a key punch operator, she sits at an 
TBM machine ali day long striking the key- 
board and producing cards with oblong holes 
punched in them. The cards become a rec- 
ord of the quarterly earnings of every wage 
earner in the country. 

The Bureau has figured that when an em- 
ployee punches 240 cards an hour, she has 
performed minimum requirements. If she 
punches 350 she is downright superior. 
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But Mrs. Langan, through her uncanny 
skill, has averaged over the last 4 years 577 
cards per hour. Furthermore, she makes 
less than 3 errors per thousand cards as com- 
pared with 13 mistakes for the average oper- 
ator. 

The Bureau figures the $10,393 was saved 
in persons who didn't have to be hired, ma- 
chines that didn’t have to be purchased, and 
mistakes that didn't have to be corrected. 

Mrs. Langan earns about $3,300 a year. As 
a key puncher she is way down on the totem 
pole of Government employees. But she is 
living proof that little people can sometimes 
do big things. 

In recognition of her prowess, Mrs. Langan 
was honored at an award dinner along with 
21 other Government employees at a Balti- 
more Hotel last Friday night. She will re- 
ceive a cash award of $140 in recognition of 
her production speed and accuracy. She 
previously received awards totaling $600. 

A graduate of Hanover Township High 
School in 1949, where she excelled in typing 
classes, Mrs, Langan has been employed by 
the Government for 5½ years. 

She was married to William Langan, Jr., a 
Fleetwood Airflow employee, 4 years ago. 
They have one son, Daniel, 2. Her mother, 
Mrs. Mamie Stemplewski, lives at Korn Krest, 

Mrs. Langan will celebrate her birthday 
anniversary today. 


Continuing the Policy of the United States 
Concerning Certain International Injus- 
tices in the World 


SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1956 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
ported House Resolution 370, introduced 
by our distinguished colleague the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY], 
The able chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has given a most ex- 
plicit explanation of the purposes of 
House Resolution 370. He has pointed 
out that the purpose of this resolution 
is to make clear the policy of the United 
States with respect to Germany, Korea, 
and Vietnam, and the basic policy of 
our Government toward all people who 
are today denied human freedom and 
the right to national independence. 

Germany, Korea, and Vietnam all 
stand as victime of a crude experiment 
in Russian surgery. Each of these na- 
tions has been divided by Russian mili- 
tary action and Communist aggression. 
Germany was divided during the twilight 
sleep of the West when the Russians 
were posing as our allies and when it was 
believed that a defeated enemy could 
only be controlled by four-power occu- 
pation. The Western powers many years 
back recognized that the German people 
had demonstrated a fine capacity for 
democratic self-government and that 
there was no further reason to maintain 
occupation forces in that country. But 
the cunning Russians who seek neither 
a democratic Germany nor a representa- 
tive government in Germany, have con- 
tinued to occupy a part of Germany and 
have even set up a stooge government in 
the part of Germany they occupy for the 
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purpose of carrying out subversive and 
other illegal activities against free Ger- 
many. Thus the Russian Communists 
alone are responsible for an unnatural 
and unjust division of the German 
people. 

In Korea we find practically the same 
set of circumstances applying as those 
which brought about the division of Ger- 
many. The Russians were granted mili- 
tary jurisdiction of Korea north of the 
38th parallel until such time as a treaty 
of peace was arranged with Japan and 
stability established in the Far East. 

Moscow used this advantage granted 
by the West in order to launch a war of 
aggression against free Korea and in 
particular, against its former Allies, the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
France. The Communist war of aggres- 
sion in Korea brought great suffering 
and hardship to the Korean people. We 
Americans will never forget that thou- 
sands of our youth died a hero’s death 
in the defense of freedom on the cold 
battlefields of Korea. It is with sadness 
that we recall to memory the fact that 
a precarious truce which was arranged 
in 1953 still recognizes the cruel handi- 
work of the Russian Communists which 
continues the division of the Korean 
nation. 

In Vietnam the agents of Moscow got 
control of the national independence 
movement which opposed French co- 
lonial rule and ultimately brought about 
a state of war. The same Russian agents 
were supplied with arms, ammunition, 
tanks, and soldiers by the Communist 
Chinese, and their Russian bosses. This 
same unholy trio brought about a Ge- 
neva Conference in which the French 
Government ceded part of Vietnam to 
Communist occupation. In the south- 
ern part of Vietnam, which remained 
in French hands, there has lately arisen 
a great and patriotic leader of the people 
who is completely dedicated to demo- 
cratic principles and to government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people. This new leader, President 
Diem, is dedicated to the goal of a free, 
independent, and united Vietnam. 

The people of Germany, the people of 
Korea, and the people of Vietnam seek 
the common goals of political freedom, 
self-determination and independence. 
It is in this spirit that they seek re- 
unification of their homelands now di- 
vided by the tyranny of Russian surgery. 

I agree with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] that 
the people of Germany, Korea, Vietnam, 
and Japan should, and of right ought to 
be represented in the councils of the 
United Nations. The Russian efforts to 
deny the German people, the Korean 
people, the Vietnamese people, and the 
Japanese people this right deserves the 
condemnation of all mankind. 

This resolution reaffirms the long- 
standing policy of the United States 
Government in support of all people who 
seek freedom and independence from 
Russian and Chinese Communist bond- 
age. The now famous McCormack res- 
olution, which Congress passed unani- 
mously last year, stated, in unmistak- 
able terms, the rights of all people and 
nations to freedom, self-determination, 
and independence. House resolution 370 


April 25 


gives specific application to the princi- 


ples of the McCormack resolution to the 


people of Germany, Korea, and Viet- 
nam. These are time-honored principles 
in support of which the people of the 
United States have shed their blood here 
at home and on foreign battlefields, and 
our unwavering support of which have 
brought us the approbation and prayer- 
ful thanks of people everywhere in the 
world. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
gentleman from South Carolina IMr. 
Ricuarps], has summarized the compell- 
ing purposes of this resolution by stating 
that we must continue to nurture in the 
hearts and minds of the enslaved peo- 
ples their hopes for freedom and inde- 
pendence and that this can best be done 
through expressions of the executive 
branch, through expressions of Congress, 
and through public expressions. Our 
colleague the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BENTLEY] points out that passage 
of this resolution has served notice on 
the world, at a time when a massive ef- 
fort is being made to bury the long and 
cruel record of Communist crimes 
against humanity, that we continue to 
recognize that there are in this modern 
world grave injustices which remain un- 
corrected. He emphasizes that we, as a 
Nation and people, must avoid any ac- 
tion which will tend to perpetuate these 
wrongs and must engage in undertakings 
which give promise of correcting the in- 
humanities and grave injustices which 
now bar the way to a just and lasting 
peace. ; 


John L. Lewis’ Visit to Wilkes-Barre 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record, Wednesday, April 11, 1956, in 
which the newspaper comments on the 
recent visit to Wilkes-Barre of John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America: 


JOHN L. Lewis’ Vistr 


It Is a far cry to 1906 when John L. Lewis, 
now long since the veteran president of 
United Mine Workers of America, took on his 
first official assignment for his union—as 
delegate to the UMWA convention. During 
the ensuing 50 years and more particularly 
since he became president in 1920, Mr. Lewis 
has made numerous visits to Wilkes-Barre, 
but usually they have been spaced far 
enough apart to give each the character of 
an event. Mr. Lewis paid a surprise visit to 
Wilkes-Barre on December 15, 1953, and made 
his first call to the then newly located 
UMWA district office, 165 South Franklin 
Street. Always he comes with a definite pur- 
pose on behalf of his union and its members, 

So when Mr. Lewis unheralded arrived at 
the Hotel Sterling on Monday, immediately 
official importance was attached to his ap- 
pearance here. On that score there were 
no advance announcements, but with yester- 


1956 


day's meeting of the Committee of 12—the 
members of which are hard coal operators 
and UMWA officials—came confirmation of a 
Teport that the conference was related to 
more uniform working time throughout the 
industry. 

Clearly this cannot be an overnight 
achievement. Recognized as a prerequisite 
for success is revision of the present allo- 
cation plan, and to use the language of the 
oficial announcement, the task of revision, 
entrusted to a committee, is “an effort to 
make it (the allocation plan) a more ef- 
fective instrument.” 

Mr. Lewis termed the meeting construc- 
tive. Of special interest was his reply “No” 
when asked by a reporter if the 1952 union 
contract with operators had been opened or 
if an opening of it was discussed. 

As viewed by Harry J. Connolly, chairman 
of the Committee of I2, the meeting yester- 
day was concerned with taking joint action 
by the UMWA and the operators “endeavor- 
ing to expand the markets existing in an- 
thracite and improving the conditions exist- 
ent in the industry.” Attainment of this ob- 
jective would promise direct benefits not 
only to the industry and its employees but 
also to the region. 

Basically labor-management relations in 
the anthracite industry are the product of 
many years of experience. The stability was 
suggested yesterday by the reminder that the 
Committee of 12 has been functioning for 
upward of 26 years, a degree of permanency 
that is an augury of success for its newest 
and apparently harmonious undertaking. 


We Do Not Want Vigilantes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the throwing of sulfuric acid 
into the face and eyes of Victor Riesel, 
who has exposed many a labor racketeer, 
Was not an isolated act. It was char- 
acteristic of the methods of the vicious 
gangsters who so frequently, by beatings, 
bombings, sometimes by murder, have 
Sought to silence those who exposed their 
lawlessness, their stealing of welfare 
funds, the misuses of union dues. 

Ever since the gangsters attained na- 
tionwide power in organizations like the 
Chicago Capone crime syndicate, they 
have frequently, without punishment, 
made good their boast that those who ex- 
Posed them would be silenced. 

Many a gangster, turned informant, 
has been executed by the gang. The re- 
cent attempt to silence Riese) obviously 
Came from the same source. 

Nor have police officers been exempt 
from the decrees of the gangsters. Well 
Go I recall that, when a legislative com- 
Mittee held hearings in Chicago in an 
attempt to ascertain from whence came 
the pressure back of the paroling of the 
4 Capone gangsters, 2 certifying police 
Officers were threatened with physical 
Violence. Not long thereafter, one, 
Captain Drury, when on his way to fur- 
nish another committee with informa- 
tion about the gang, was cooly and de- 
liberately slain. 

Others, sometimes officers charged 
with enforcement of the law, sometimes 
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reporters or newspaper publishers or edi- 
tors, have met a similar fate. 

Time and time again have legislative 
committees, State investigatory bodies, 
called to the attention of the public this 
lawlessness which apparently has known 
no limits. If we continue to permit 
gangsters to ignore the law, to beat and 
to kill not only their own associates who 
inform against them, but innocent in- 
dividuals whose only fault is that they 
speak or publish the truth about crime— 
if men like Victor Riesel are to be mur- 
derously assaulted—how long will it be 
before men like Pegler, Clark Mollen- 
hoff, and others who publish or speak the 
truth about these gangsters will be like- 
wise permanently injured or removed 
from the scene? 

If those charged with the enforcement 
of the law fail in their duty because of 
lack of public support—if that situation 
worsens, will not otherwise law-abiding 
citizens attempt to retaliate by lawless 
punitive acts? Will not a situation de- 
velop similar to that which existed in the 
West when outraged citizens acting in 
defense of their rights organized and 
without legal procedure hung or shot 
those who over-long wilfully disregarded 
alllaw? Drifting into such a situation 
isunthinkable. The cowardly assault on 
Victor Riesel—a courageous fearless 
writer—should be another warning to 
law enforcement officials to fully perform 
their sworn duty. 

One remedy for the threat to our free- 
dom is to elect to law-enforcing offices 
only those who, regardless of threats of 
physical violence or political execution, 
have the will, the ability, the courage, the 
determination to see that all laws are en- 
forced without fear or favor. 


That remedy has worked in Berrien 
County, in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Michigan, where two prose- 
cutors, Joe Killian and Jack Spelman, 
with the assistance of Sheriff Kubath 
and fearless judges, have successfully 
demonstrated that the unlawful activi- 
ties of gangsters will not be tolerated and 
that the civil rights of citizens will be 
protected. 

What we need is not more civil rights 
legislation, but a better enforcement of 
what we have. 


Concordia Singing Society’s 77th Annual 
Concert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record on Wednesday, April 18, 1956, 
which calls attention to the 77th annual 
concert to be presented in Wilkes-Barre 
on May 1 by the historic and talented 
Concordia Singing Society, which is the 
oldest group of its kind in Wyoming 
Valley, Luzerne County, Pa.: 
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Concornia’s 77TH CONCERT 


Concordia Singing Society, Wrong Valley's 
oldest group and one that has achieved na- 
tional note on more than one occasion, is 
rehearsing for its 77th annual concert to be 
held on Tuesday, May 1. 

In that connection an appeal is being cir- 
culated for support by means of patron mem- 
berships. When we consider the value of 
Concordia to the community, the honors it _ 
has brought here and the society's many con- 
tributions to civic welfare, a generous re- 
sponse to the appeal is indicated. 

Apepals made in other years have not gone 
unheeded. Many civic-minded individuals, 
appreciating the society's endeavors, have 
contributed to its su 

The quality of its programs has become 
traditional. They are worthy of a large at- 
tendance on merit. As has been true in other 
years, the continued existence of the society 
is dependent on public support. 

Some 65 members of the society will ap- 
pear in the chorus on May 1 under the lead- 
ership of Clyde Owens, director of the society 
and a member of the city school district 
musical staff. 

During the first 10 years the society oper- 
ated under four different directors. In Jan- 
uary 1889, Adolph Hansen became the direc- 
tor and conducted the society continuously 
until the summer of 1942, the year of his 
passing. This was an unmatched record of 
continuous conductorship during which the 
society rose to national fame on the concert 
stage, as well as in competition. , 

Among the guest alrtists of the long past 
were Paul Althouse, metropolitan tenor; . 
Frederic Martin, bass; Edwin Grasse, blind 
violinist; John Barnes Wells, tenor; Milton 
Cross tenor; Ruth Rodgers, soprano; Joan 
Peebles, mezzo soprano. 

This year's artist will be Frank Guarrera. 
He is a metropolitan baritone and has made 
more appearances in the metropolitan the- 
ater than any other baritone. He is now 
averaging 3 or 4 appearances a week in the 
metropolitan opera. The night before his 
apeparance in Wilkes-Barre, he will give a 
concert in Washington, D. C. 


Japanese Imports and the American 
Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, if there is any doubt in your 
mind about the affect of Japanese im- 
ports, read the following statement by 
Mr. Roger Milliken. He is president of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., one of the Na- 
tions largest textile companies, repre- 
senting 28 mills. In addition to being a 
great textile man, Mr. Milliken is a great 
American and a champion of our free 
enterprise system. 

PUBLIC STATEMENT OF ROGER MILLIKEN, PRESI- 
DENT, DEERING, MILLIKEN & Co., INC. 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce now has joined the Department of 
State in what can only be interpreted as 
a concerted effort to sell out the great 
American textile industry. 

For years—most recently for Japan—the 
State Department has been bargaining away 
our mills and the jobs of our employees by 
reducing tariffs under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Now 
we have the spectacle of a United States 
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trade mission, sponsored by the Department 
of Commerce, advising the Japanese on how 
they best can step up their already damag- 
ing shipments of textiles and apparel to this 
market. Indeed, the mission, whose expenses 
are paid in part by our mills and employees, 
is advising the Japanese which of our mar- 
kets to hit so that their exports may be 
further increased. 

Recent newspaper headlines tell a suc- 
cinct story both of rising imports and 
Government inaction: 

“Cottons Imports Sharply Higher During 
December.” 

“Textile Imports of United States During 
1955 Up Substantially.” 

“Japan Predicts Export Rise in 1956 for all 
Textiles.” 

“United States Rejects ACMI Requests for 
Cottons Imports Quotas.” 

I repeat a warning made on March 15 to 
the House Ways and Means Committee in 
opposition to H. R. 5550, the bill to permit 
United States membership in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation, the alleged ad- 
ministrative agency for GATT. On behalf of 
the National Council of Textile Industries, 

of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute, National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers and the National Fed- 
eration of Textiles, I said: 

“If the present rate of increase of Jap- 
anese goods is permitted to continue, unem- 
ployment in the textile and apparel indus- 
tries of the United States will grow in pro- 
portion and ghost towns will replace the 
thriving mill communities from Maine to 
Texas.“ 

This warning and others like it bear re- 
peating. Press reports from Japan’ during 
the last 2 weeks reveal the shocking activ- 
ities of a Department of Commerce trade 
mission headed by Eugene Braderman, Di- 
rector Far Eastern Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce. Other members of the 


mission are American businessmen none of: 


whom, it is significant to note, are textile 
or apparel manufacturers. 

On April 2 a report from Nagoya said the 
mission told the Japanese there was “plenty 
of room to increase American imports of 
woolen goods” and urged them “to give fur- 
ther close study to American wool textile 
fashions.” e 

On April 9 it was reported from Osaka 
that the mission “urged Japanese manufac- 
turers to diversify exports of cotton textiles 
and apparel for the United States market not 
only on types of goods but also on price 
brackets as a means of simultaneously in- 

export business and minimizing the 
impact on United States producers.” The 
mission meant, of course, that such pro- 
cedure might lessen the opposition here. 

On April 10, another dispatch from Osaka 
found the mission defining what it had 
meant by the term “wool textiles.” This 
term, it said, did not mean wool apparel 
fabrics. It did mean “textile products in the 
sense of cashmere sweaters, gloves and other 
specialties.” Apparently, in the mission’s 
opinion, American manufacturers of such 
specialties would welcome still more imports 
of these items from Japan. 

_ The Department of Commerce surely must 

Know that imports of textiles and related 
products from Japan, and other countries 
as well, have soared to record levels and will 
soar still higher under present conditions, 
These imports are damaging American man- 
ufacturers and displacing American work- 
ers. The Department must also know that 
American tariffs, cut again and again under 
GATT, fall far short of even tending to equa- 
lize the immense wage gap between American 
and Japanese mills. 

Yet, the Department, through its trade 
mission, is issuing a cordial invitation which 
tells the Japanese in effect: “Go and get the 
American textile and apparel industries and 
their 24 million employees.” 
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It is high time that the Secretary of Com- 
merce put his Department squarely on the 
side of all American industry and labor by re- 
pudiating and recalling the trade mission to 
Japan and any similar missions which may 
be roaming the world. 

Moreover, the actions of the mission to 
Japan offer further proof to Congress—if any 
was needed—that H. R. 5550 myst be de- 
feated. The mission to Japan is merely an 
example of what will happen if Congress 
permits United States membership in OTC- 
GATT. Such approval, as I warned the 
House Ways and Means Committee on March 
15, “Would invite and practically assure the 
eventual destruction of the textile industries 
of the United States.” 


- Boston High School Turns Out Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a deserving article Boston 
High School Turns Out Farmers—re- 
ferring to the Jamaica Plain High 
School—which article was written by 
Paul R. Stevens and appeared in the 
Boston Post of April 8, 1956. 

I am sure it will be of interest to the 
agricultural communities of our country 
to know that in the great city of Boston, 
where there are very few if any farms, 
that 38 years ago there was established 
at the Jamaica Plain High School a 
special course of study for its students 
in certain fields of agriculture. This 
specialized course was set up in 1918 by 
Thomas P. Dooley, who is assistant 
headmaster of Jamaica Plain High 
School. 

The article pays a deserved tribute to 
an educational experiment which was 
started 38 years ago and which has 
proved very constructive: 

Boston Hick ScHooL Turns Our FARMERS 
(By Paul R. Stevens) 


Some of the country's most successful 
farmers today grew up deep in the heart of 
Boston. Here's where they learned how to 
milk cows, plant potatoes, and make hens lay 
jumbo eggs. 

Boston—for all its teeming industries and 
bustling ways—has one of the finest high 
school agricultural courses in the country. 

Founded at Jamaica Plain High School, 38 
years ago, the course has turned more city 
teenagers into farmers than there are straws 
in a haypile. 

More than 2,500 of these youngsters have 
taken at least 1 year of agriculture, and 1,500 
have majored in it, Students from all parts 
of the city have enrolled for the course— 
unique in the Boston public school system. 

Graduates and students have won hun- 
dreds of ribbons, rosettes, medals, and me- 
dallions at local fairs and interscholastic 
contests. 

The school’s city-slicker “Aggies” have 
walked away with 15 out of 19 champion- 
ships in the interschool flower judging con- 
tests at the annual spring flower show; they 
have taken 8 straight first prizes and a gold 
medal for their garden exhibit, “A Typical 
City Backyard Garden.“ 

The course was set up in 1918 by Thomas 
E. Dooley of the “Old Southie” Dooleys, It 
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had a starting class of 6 students. Today, 
the annual enrollment is about 110. 

Since 1937, Dooley—still active at 68—has 
been sending his “boys” to work at Harvard’s 
world-famous Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica 
Plain for practical training. Here's what 
Donald Wyman, horticulturist, once wrote 
of these boys: 

PROVE INDUSTRIOUS 

“They have proved industrious, good 
workers in every way. We have tried to give 
these boys all-around experience in the ar- 
boretum so that they will gain a working 
knowledge of the many phases of our work.” 

Other students are sent for on-the-job 
training to nearby estates, Franklin Park 
(where Dooley had charge of one of the Na- 
tion’s biggest “Victory” gardens during 
World War I) and farms during the school 


ar. 

Students work full time for pay from early 
May to August 15 on farms. A representa- 
tive of the school visits each boy every 15 
days to check on his progress. 

Dooley, a graduate of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College (now the University of 
Massachusetts), set up the course at the re- 
quest of John C. Broadhead, then assistant 
superintendent of schools, 

Broadhead conceived of the idea after boys 
had inquired about an agricultural course 
that was being taught at Walpole. 


FAVORABLY LOCATED 
The school was favorably located for this 


almost unheard of experiment in teaching 


city boys farming, horticulture and fioricul- 
ture, because of its nearness to Franklin 
Park, the 360-acre Arnold Arboretum and 
easy transportation to nearby poultry plants, 
orchards, dairies, nurseries, and market gar- 
dens. 

Students learn classroom theory 4 days a 
week; the 5th day they spend in on-the- 
job training. Buses carry them to near- 
by farms and estates, 

Dooley serves as administrator and finds 
jobs for students. His teaching staff con- 
sists of experts in landscape and market 
gardening, poultry-raising, fruit growing, 
floriculture, forestry, dairying, and allied 
subjects. 

DEAN OF AGRICULTURE 

Farmers are always on the lookout for 
Jamaica Plain High's aggies, and the depart- 
ment boasts of 100 percent placement rec- 
ord. 
Hundreds of the school’s graduates go on 
for further study at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, Cornell University, the Stockbridge 
School of Agriculture, the University of New 
Hampshire and other top-ranking training 
centers. 

A student who commuted to Jamaica Plain 
from South Boston to take the aggie course 
is an outstanding cytologist with the United 
States Department of Agriculture today; a 
Jamaica Plain graduate is dean of an agri- 
culture college in North Carolina, 

A former Brighton boy is a professor at 
Cornell; @ Dorchester boy teaches animal 
husbandry at the University of Massachu- 
setts, a West Roxbury graduate manages one 
of the State's largest ice cream factories. 

And so it goes. . 

One of the school's most illustrious grad- 
uates is Oswald Tippo, formerly of Roxbury— 
a community about as remotely associated 
with farming in most peoples’ minds as Ad- 
miral Byrd’s Little America. He is chairman 
of Yale University’s plant science depart- 
ment and one of the world's foremost special- 
ists on woods. 

Occasionally a youngster takes the course 
only to find that agriculture is not quite his 
dish, Just such a boy was John X, who 
Dooley believes may be the reincarnation of 
Tom Sawyer, 

John was sent out to a retired general's 
estate to get in some practical training in 
weed removal. He was paid 20 cents an hour. 
When the general returned late one afternoon 
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to check the boy's work he found he had 
made almost no progress. 


PAY IS BOOSTED 


The next day the general boosted the boy's 
pay to 40 cents an hour as an incentive for 
faster work. 

When the general returned at noon to 
check on the effectiveness of his double-pay 
plan, he found the boy lying with his shoes 
off in the general's orchard. Another boy was 
doing the weeding. 

“You're paying me 40 cents, so I'm a boss 
now,” John explained. 

“I'm paying my helper half.” 

P.S.—John X didn’t go far in agriculture. 

Dooley himself tended a vegetable patch 
in’ South Boston as a boy, and the thrill of 
making things grow has stayed with him 
all his life. 

In recent years, however, he has been too 
busy teaching others how to farm to do any 
gardening himself. As Dooley explains it, 
“Cobblers’ sons are always the most ill-shod.” 


e The Faith of a Military Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last summer a young man gave his life 
for his country. This young man was 
Lt. (j. g.) Robert Clem Allison, who was 
killed instantly on August 11, 1955, when 
his Banshee jet fighter crashed near 
Perry, Fla. 

Bob Allison was held in unusually high 
regard by young and old alike in his 
hometown of Robinson, III. As a former 
Naval aviator, I admired him for his 
great contribution he made in the devel- 
Opment in the jet air age. The security 
of America is dependent upon young men 
like Lieutenant Allison, who are willing 
to risk their lives to promote a strong 
air arm. The contribution these men 
are making is important to all of us, as 
Citizens of this great country. 

Lieutenant Allison graduated from 
Annapolis in the Class of 1952, after win- 
ning many honors as a student at the 
Academy both in scholarship and in 
Sports. He served 18 months in the Ko- 
rean action aboard the heavy cruiser, 
U. S. S. Bremerton. He made a great 
record in the Navy and his loss is keenly 
felt by all of us. , 

Mr. Speaker, I was so much impressed 
With the remarks made by Rev. William 
M. Hunter, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Robinson, Ill, at the 
funeral of Lieutenant Allison, that I 
asked that a copy be made ayailable to 
be included in the Recorp. Therefore, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following sermon: 

Tue Fatrs or a MILITARY Man 
(Remarks made by the Reverend William M. 

Hunter, pastor of the First Presbyterian 

Church, of Robinson, III., at the funeral of 

Lt. Robert Allison, United States Navy, 

Tuesday, August 16, 1955) 

THE SCRIPTURE LESSON 

“After Jesus had entered Capernaum, a 
Captain in the Roman Army came up to Him, 
entreating His help. 
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Str.“ he said, ‘my manservant is lying 
ill at my house with a stroke of paralysis, and 
is suffering terribly.’ 

“I will come and cure him,’ answered 
Jesus, 

Sir,“ the captain went on, ‘I am un- 
worthy to receive You under my roof; but 
only speak, and my manservant will be cured. 
For I myself am a man under the orders of 
others, with soldiers under me; and, if I say 
to one of them, Go,“ he goes, and to another 
“Come,” he comes, and to my slave Do this,“ 
he does it.“ 

“Jesus was surprised to hear this, and said 
to those who were following Him: ‘Never, I 
tell you, in any Israelite have I met with such 
faith as this.“ Yes; and many will come in 
from east and west, and take their places 
beside Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
Kingdom of Heaven; while the heirs to the 
Kingdom will be “banished into the dark- 
ness“ outside; there will be weeping and 
grinding of teeth.“ 

“Then Jesus said to the captain: ‘Go now, 
and it shall be according to your faith.’ 

“And the man was cured that very hour.” 
(Matthew 8:5-13; 20th Century New Testa- 
ment.) 

THE ADDRESS 


The Scripture passage I just read is one I 
have never read at a funeral before. I must 
admit I have never had an occasion of this 
sort where I felt it would be especially appro- 
priate. But, as soon as I heard the first, 
limited details of the passing of Bob Allison, 
I could not get this passage out of my mind. 
Something seemed to tell me: “Here is a clue 
to the whole matter; the answer lies in this 
incident in the life of our Lord.” 

What we need at a time like this is faith. 
But we need not only something to believe 
with our mind; we need something to act 
upon. We need to see, to understand, to 
accept, to live by something which makes 
sense, which gives meaning not only to life, 
but to a death which normally seems to us so 
utterly unnecessary. Notice, I said seems to 
us. Our own minds, our own wills, are too 
limited in their grasp, their ability to com- 
prehend everything which needs to be con- 
sidered. On top of that, our national shock, 
grief, unhappiness make those already lim- 
ited human minds even more limited. Truly 
we need a faith at a time like this—a faith 
which more than makes up for our all-too- 
present and obvious limitations. 

But what does our Scripture passage tell 
us about such a faith—and how does it apply 
to this circumstance? Believe me, it isn't 
simply because Jesus cured the servant of 
the military man that I feel it speaks to us 
now, through I am sure that is part of it. 

Military men of all branches of the service 
work under orders. Usually those orders are 
right, because not one, but many trained 
minds have worked on them. The Roman 
Captain summed it up very nicely when he 
said to Jesus: “For I myself am a man under 
the orders of others, with soldiers under me.“ 
As we said, being under orders usually leads 
the man to do that which is right and good 
for both the service and the man. These 
orders are intended to enable the doing of a 
job, the completion of a mission, with a 
maximum of results, and with a minimum 
of risk: The military man under orders 
very, very rarely will question those orders; 
he simply accepts them and does them. That 
is the result of his faith; he does what his 
belief, drilled into him, tells him is the right 
thing to do. Š 

Bob Allison, I am reliably informed, died 
in the performance of duty, while acting un- 
der orders. It would appear to us that, in 
this case, the orders may have been wrong. 
But were they? Iam confident that what- 
ever may have caused something to go wrong 
at this time, and perhaps we may never know 
just exactly what did go wrong, that the or- 
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ders were not only basically right for that 
situation, but had probably brought more 
men in safely than otherwise. 

Certainly, while wise and intelligent men 
will strive to avoid such things in the future, 
possibly revising future orders, if need be, 
the basic system of acting under orders will 
not be abandoned. 

Bob Allison, then, acted in good faith. He 
wes not only a good officer and a gentleman, 
but he had a belief which could lead him on 
to a brilliant career—or to his death. But 
he had faith in more than merely being under 
orders. He had the mind of one who believes 
in Him Who, though Invisible, is none-the- 
less real. I believe that Bob's belief in God 
did not come from being a good officer; I be- 
lieve he was a good officer because of his be- 
lief in God. Just as the Roman Captain 
who came up to Jesus, he believed that if 
God, or God's Christ, were to say “Let a thing 
be done,” it could be done. Just as simple, 
Just as direct, as that. And Jesus Christ 
admired that faith, and held it up to Eternal 
Credit, saying, “Never, I tell you, in any 
Israelite have I met with such faith as this.” 

But—some may say—where did Bob's faith 
get him? Where did his obedience to orders 
get him? That is a question everyone, or 
nearly everyone, may ask. They don’t stop 
to realize that in asking it, they are question- 
ing the Love and Wisdom of God, But, I am 
sure, God understands our limited love, our 
limited wisdom in asking it—and seeks more 
to bring to our understanding a deeper 
meaning than is now the case. 

When we ask this question, we assume that 
for any of us death is stark, unutterable, 
terrible tragedy. But is it, for the man of 
faith? Does not the Bible say, “Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ”? Do we not believe 
that Jesus Christ died and rose again mainly 
that we would also rise again, in Him? Does 
He expect us to be weeping for Him at the 
tomb—or does He expect us to be awaiting 
Him among the living? Of course, much of 
our sadness, of our grief, is caused more by 
our sense of loss, our frustration. When we 
stop to think of the joy, the triumph, the 
achievement of the one who has gone on, 
our love for him will ultimately triumph, 
and we will some day say, “It is good. God 
loved him and was truly good to him, Now 
I've had a chance to think it over, I wouldn't 
have it any other way.” 

I have told people, many times, that we 
never learn how to live until we overcome 
our fear of death—that is, until our faith 
becomes so strong we are ready for either, 
as God may will. And I do believe that the 
man under orders, whether in time of war 
or of peace, obeys those orders, knowing 
these is risk, knowing something can go 
wrong. I believe it was a local veteran of 
Korea who said in my presence that the men 
who don't last long in time of battle are 
those who are so cocky, they don’t know the 
risks. In other words, it is the man who, 
under orders, or in faith, does his job, tak- 
ing every reasonable precaution and care be- 
cause he knows the risks, but still goes on— 
that man is the one who can and does teach 
us much, 


We live in an age where we have made a 
god of success. We won't accept anything 
(at least many of us won't) unless We are 
positive, before hand, how it will work out. 
But God calls upon us to believe, to follow 
Him, to be under orders to Him in true 
faith, even though it may lead to a cross. 

Jesus Himself was under orders. Jesus 
Himself was a young man. Jesus Himself 
knew the risks, and faced them. And Jesus 
Himself met death. But because He did— 
Bob Allison and the rest of us need have no 
fear of death. The only fear we need is that 
we are too timid, too lacking in faith—be- 
cause we want to share in the adventures to 
which He beckons us. 
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The Honorable George A. Dondero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, I know that 
I join with every Member of the House 
in congratulating Congressman GEORGE 
A. Donvero on his courteous, efficient, 
and capable services as a Member of this 
honorable body. 

In my mind, he was one of the out- 
standing leaders, due to his kindliness 
and consideration of Members on both 
sides of our political aisle. We all regret 
that he has decided to complete that 
meritorious service in the Congress, and 
I know that the people of his congres- 
sional district will have difficulty in re- 
placing our amiable colleague. 

However, I sincerely hope that his de- 
cision will be for the best and that he 
will continue to enjoy many years of 
happiness and good health in his retire- 
ment. 


I herewith include the following article 
from the April 1956 issue of the Ameri- 
can Highways, which I am pleased and 
proud to have ordered printed in the 
RECORD: - 


CONGRESSMAN DONDERO To RETRE From 
CONGRESS 


Almost simultaneous with his presentation 
of his portrait to the House Committee on 
Public Works, GEORGE A. DoD RAO of Michi- 
gan announced that he was not going to 
again be a candidate for Congress. Climax- 
ing some 25 years of service, Mr. DonpERo’s 
decision will remove one of the staunchest 
supporters of adequate highway legislation 
from the House Committee on Public Works. 
Following the reorganization of the House 
committees, Mr. Donpero was the first chalr- 
man of this committee. The following are 
his remarks made at the time he presented 
the portrait, shown on the opposite page, 
to the committee: 

“A little more than 5 years ago an occa- 
sion similar to this was held in this cham- 
ber. At that time the portrait of my good 
friend, a very distinguished American, our 
former colleague from Mississippi, the Hon- 
orable William M. Whittington, was placed 
in this room. 

“My own portrait as first chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works under the Re- 
organization Act of Congress was to be placed 
here at the same time. It is of no interest 
now to detail the cause of delay. 

“An occasion of this kind is rare indeed, 
it occurs only once in a lifetime. 

“In this room I have served nearly a 
third of a lifetime—24 years of my official 
life as a Member of Congress. 

“It is a red letter day for me. That a like- 
ness of myself is to adorn these walls is a 
distinct honor in itself. That it shall be 
in company with my former chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, Mr. Mans- 
field of Texas, and Mr. Whittington of 
Mississippi, makes it a lasting and double 
honor. 

“Politics rarely enters this room. Tears 
ago when the Honorable Joseph Mansfield 
was Chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, he on more than one occasion 
requested that I preside or act as chairman 
while he absented himself from the room. 

“If there is any lesson or any example 
that might be gleaned from the portrait 
now beling placed here, it is that of com- 
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plete confidence and harmony between men 
of different political faith and coming from 
widely separated sections of the country. 

“The end desired in human existence is 
happiness. All men and women cherish and 
desire the respect and esteem of their fellow 
man. That in itself is a great factor in 
making life pleasant, gratifying, and happy. 

“Your very presence here this afternoon is 
an expression of your kindness and friend- 
ship, for which I am truly grateful, and 
which I deeply appreciate. 

“It is, indeed, with a deep sense of grati- 
tude that I am honored and privileged to 
present at this time a remembrance of my 
long membership on the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and the Committee on 
Public Wofks—this portrait of myself.“ 

The portrait, painted by Miss Dorothy 
Drew, of New York City, was accepted in 
behalf of the committee by Chairman Buck- 
ley. Present at the presentation were many 
friends of Mr. Donvero, including Congress- 
man Martin, of Massgchusetts, and Secre- 
tary of the Army Brucker, former governor 
of Michigan. 

At the time of the presentation of the 
portrait to the Public Works Committee, Mr. 
Donpero had not yet announced his decision 
not to seek reelection. In his brief remarks 
made at the presentation ceremony, former 
Speaker Josxyn Martin mentioned the fact 
that Mr. Donpero came to the Congress for 
his first term in 1933, and “you'll recall that 
year we did not have very many freshmen 
Republican Congressmen.” As a matter of 
record, only one other new Republican Con- 
gressman still in office came to Congress 
that year. 

Mr. Donvero has established a reputation 
as one of the greatest living authorities on 
Lincoln. He was acquanited with the sur- 
viving members of Mr. Lincoln's family, and 
it will be noted in the biographical data at 
the end of this article that his son is named 
Robert Lincoln. Few, if any, Members of 
Congress are held in higher respect and 
esteem by their fellow Members than is the 
Honorable GEORGE A. DONDERO, * * * “Con- 
gressman from Michigan; born December 16, 
1883, in Greenfield Township, Wayne County, 
Mich.; educated in the public schools; gradu- 
ate of Royal Oak High School in 1903, and 
of the Detroit College of Law in 1910 with 
an LL. B. degree; admitted to the bar the 
same year, since which time he has prac- 
ticed law; held the following office: village 
clerk of Royal Oak, 1905-06; township treas- 
urer of Royal Oak, 1911-21; assistant prose- 
cuting attorney for Oakland County, Mich., 
1918-19; first mayor, city of Royal Oak, 
192i-22; member of the board of education 
for 18 years; member of Methodist Church, 
Masonic orders, and Kiwanis International; 
married to Adele Roegner, June 28, 1913, and 
they have three children—Marion E., Stan- 
ton G., and Robert Lincoln; elected to the 
73a and each succeeding Congress, including 
the 84th (24 years).” 


Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I submit herewith historical back- 
ground on the idea of the soil bank, con- 
tained in an article which appeared in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The 
article written by Leonard Hall, a Post- 
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Dispatch columnist, was forwarded to me 
by an alert constituent, Mr. Pete Fields, 
of Venice, III. 

The story follows: 

As for the so-called soil bank, the idea 
is not without merit. Yet the conservation 
crops which we propose paying these fellows 
to plant are the ones with the good, family 
sized conservation farmer plants as a matter 
of course in order to build and protect his 
land. Nor is the idea a new one. Back in 
550 B. C. the Attican dictator Peisistratus 
was offering a cash bounty to farmers and 
landowners who would take their marginal, 
sloping hill lands out of grain crops and 
plant these acres to trees. Attica was that 
part of Greece which produced the remark- 
able civilization centering in Athens; a city 
state whose power and prosperity are certain 
proof that it had once been a land rich in 
soil and forest resources. 

There’s a difference in the reasons for our 
soil bank and that of old Peisistratus. In 
his day Attica was beginning to know short- 
ages because of misuse of the land. We are, 
despite much bad land-use, still blessed -or 
cursed with oversupplies, But the plan for 
persuading landowners to plant conservation 
crops and take marginal land out of produc- 
tion seems old as time; you offer them a cash 
bounty. It evidently didn't work too well in 
ancient Greece, for the area that was then 
Attica supports fewer people today than in 
the time of Pericles. I rather doubt it will 
work today; my observation being that the 
only true conservation is practiced by people 
who have a deep respect for and love of the 
land, 


Tribute to the Memory of the Honorable 
Vera Buchanan, Late a Representative 
From Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep sorrow that I rise to add my small 
tribute to the memory of my friend and 
colleague, the Honorable Vera Buchanan, 
late a Representative from the 30th Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. I know that this 
feeling is shared by all of us here, for 
her courageous spirit, her patience and 
understanding were an inspiration to all 
who knew her. 8 

Mrs. Buchanan was elected to the 82d 
Congress on July 24, 1951, to succeed her 
husband, the late Frank Buchanan. 
Like her husband, she worked hard for 
the people of her district, and they re- 
turned her to the 83d and 84th Congress. 
After having previously served on the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and the Committee on Public 
Works, she was elected to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency in the 84th 
Congress. As you know, the Banking 
and Currency. Committee deals with 
housing matters. We are constantly 
concerned with the statistics of housing, 

and their effect on the Nation's economy. 
Being a successful homemaker herself, 
Mrs. Buchanan brought to the commit- 
tee a special insight in housing matters, 
and a warm understanding of the prob- 
lems and needs of homemakers and the 
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importance of the home in American 
family life. 

A severe case of pneumonia overtook 
Mrs. Buchanan last year when she had 
devoted her energies to the point of ex- 
haustion in support of housing and flood- 
control legislation for her constituents. 
Her death on November 26 deprived the 
people of her district of a devoted and 
courageous representative. The House 
has lost a sincere and capable Member 
who will be sadly missed by those of us 
who knew her and valued her friend- 
ship. J 

-My deep feeling of sympathy goes out 
to her two daughters and other relatives 
in their great loss. 


Acres for Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Since the Congress has become increas- 
ingly concerned with providing for the 
establishment of a soil bank, retiring 
acreage not currently needed for food 
production, there is an interesting time- 
liness in an item that first appeared in 
the Chicago Daily News on September 
1, 1954. In this article, Dr. Raymond 
Miller, presentiy a lecturer at Harvard 
Business School, offered a plan for Gov- 
ernment payment for retired acres to 
prevent the creation of enormous sur- 
pluses. He describes his plan as put- 
ting land in mothballs,” although he pre- 
fers the expression “acres for tomorrow.” 
Since this article appeared I have dis- 
cussed this currently popular idea with 
Dr. Miller, who states that credit for 
originating the idea must be shared with 
Several others. However, I know that he 
expended a lot of energy familiarizing 
people with this plan and building up 
sentiment for it. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that regardless of differences of opinion 
over price supports, “acres for tomorrow” 
should be adopted as part of our farm 
policy. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include this Chicago Daily News 
article as follows: 

Expert Hits WASTE OF UNITED STATES 
FARMLAND 

The use of all American farmland, result- 
ing in enormous surpluses, has been labeled 
“foolish and wasteful” by a farm expert. 

“We don't need all the land now, but we 
will 100 years from now," said Raymond W. 
Miller, Harvard University lecturer. 

“We should not keep our farmiand in full 
production when American women haven't 
produced enough babies to use the surpluses 
up,” he said. 

Miller, American consultant to the U. N. 
Food and Agricultural Organization, offered 
his own plan to curb surpluses. 

“Instead of paying out millions for price 
subsidy and food hoarding, we should take 
some land out of production and pay the 
farmers for doing 50. 

Miller said his plan, which he calls Moth- 
ball Acres, calls for laying fallow 5 million to 
10 million acres yearly. 
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“This will not only cut down on surplus 
production but will give the land a rest to 
recover its fertility,” he explained. 

Miller, 59, who calls himself simply a 
California farmer, recently spent 5 months 
studying farm problems in India with a team 
of Ford Foundation experts. 

He was in Chicago Tuesday to speak on 
India at the Institute of Management of 
Northwestern University’s School of Busi- 
ness. 

“But India has no problem similar to ours. 
In fact, I don't think any other country has, 
except maybe Canada,” Miller said. 

“In this country we've tried paying farmers 
to stop growing one crop. 

“So they plant something else causing an- 
other surplus. We've even tried burning 
crops. 

“My mothball plan is similar in principle 
to the system used in oil-producing States, 
where only the amount of oil needed is 


pumped.” 


Testimony of J. Spencer Love in Opposi- 


tion to H. R. 5550 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH. CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I was impressed with the testi- 
mony of Mr. J. Spencer Love, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., made recently before the 
Ways and Means Committee. I was so 
impressed with this testimony, Mr. 
Speaker, that I recommend it to all 
Members of this House and Senate: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, T am J. 
Spence Love, of Greensboro, N. C., chairman 
of the board of Burlington Industries, Inc. 
The next witness, Mr. Roger Milliken, and 
myself are appearing here today on behalf 
of the textile industry in opposition to H. R. 
5550. We speak for the National Council of 
Textile Industries and, through it, for the 
member associations—the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, the National Fed- 
eration of Textiles, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers. 

During 1955 the textile industry, includ- 
ing manufacture of apparel and other end 
products, employed an average of 2.3 million 
persons, accounting for 14 percent of total 
manufacturing employment in the United 
States. In addition, a substantial portion of 
the 813,000 workers in the chemical and allied 
products industry group are engaged in the 
production of man-made fibers, dyes, 
bleaches, and other chemical products used 
in textile manufacturing. Many thousands 
more are employed in the manufacture of 
textile machinery and cotton agricultural 
machinery. Probably textile manufacturing 
and directly related allied activities account 
for 1 out of every 6 jobs in American manu- 
facturing industry today. In addition, of 
course, several million people in this coun- 
try derive their livelihood from the growing 
of cotton and the preparation and move- 
ment of the crop from the farm to the mill 
door, 

The textile manufacturers of this country, 
regardless of which particular fibers they 
individually process, are united in opposing 
United States membership in the proposed 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. We are 
opposed to it because OTC, constituting as 
it does an endorsement of GATT, would 
guarantee a continuation of GATT's trade 
policy. This policy has already done much 
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damage to the textile industry and threatens 
to do much more. Furthermore, United 
States membership in OTC would freeze this 
situation by removing from the Congress 
effective control over our foreign-trade policy 
as specifically delegated to the Congress by 
the Constitution of the United States. Dele- 
gation of such vital authority, in whole or 
in part, to a supranational organization in 
which the United States would have but 1 
vote in 35 would, in my judgment, add so 
much more uncertainty and doubt as to the 
future of textile operations in this country 
as to have serious consequences, 

With your permission I want to summarize 
briefly the situation in which the textile 
industry finds itself today. 

At no time in the past 5 years has the 
textile industry in the United States earned 
a rate of profit after taxes anywhere ap- 
proaching the average of United States man- 
ufacturing industry as a whole. Even in 
1955, with an improved business picture, the 
textile mill products industry profit rate was 
only half as large as that of United States 
manufacturing industry as a whole. This 
is the case whether profits are figured as a 
percent on sales or as a percent on stock- 
holders’ equity. This decline in profits has 
directly resulted in a 50-percent reduction 
in the industry's spending on new plant and 
equipment since 1948 and the industry con- 
tinues to shrink in volume of equipment in 
Place. 

In my own company, with half again as 
much average volume over the 1951-55 pe- 
riod, due almost entirely to diversifying 
acquisitions with borrowed money, our aver- 
age profits were less than half those of the 
1947-50 period. Such results as these are 
generally characteristic of the industry. 

Another indication of this situation is that 
the textile industry in the United States 
has not participated in the postwar expan- 
sion of the American economy to any im- 
portant extent. According to the Federal 
Reserve Board, production of all textiles has 
increased only 10 percent since pre-Korean 
days, while total industrial production has 
been increasing 44 percent. 

The foregoing facts can have no other 
meaning but that the textile industry is in 
close to the poorest condition of any major 
United States industry to absorb large new 
import competition. Yet the cotton seg- 
ment of the industry was singled out last 
year for drastic tariff reductions in the GATT 
negotiations at Geneva. 

The tariff on cotton cloth in the grey was 
reduced by about 27 percent. On Japanese 
cloth comparable to our 39 inch, 80 x 80, 4.00 
yards to the pound print cloth, for example 
{the most important single item in united 
States production), this tariff cut alone is 
the equivalent of two times the profit per 
yard in 1954 of the average United States 
grey goods sales mill, the latest year for 
which such data are available. On most of 
the bleached, printed, dyed, and colored 
cloths the tariff was cut by 48 percent. 


Because there are relatively few important 
secret processes or patents in the manufac- 
ture of textiles, because most machinery is 
readily adaptable to a vast range of cloth 
constructions, and because the industry in 
the United States Is highly competitive, be- 
ing composed of hundreds of independent 
companies, the price structure of the entire 
industry is extremely sensitive to small 
variations in supply and demand. 

Virtually the entire output of the American 
textile industry, together with imports from 
abroad, is priced and sold in New York City. 
In the cloth market lead times between 
orders and deliveries are frequently several 
months long. The availability of foreign 
deliveries with normal lead times means 
that the price effect on the New York market 
is far greater than actual imports from 
abroad would seem to indicate, for the buyer 
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uses foreign availabilities to beat down 
United States prices. 

The offer in New York of a relatively small 
amount of foreign goods at a lower price will 
not only result in a decline in price of the 
comparable American-made product, but by 
stimulating the shift of mill machinery to 
other still profitable cloth constructions, will 
spread the price decline and profit squeeze 
rapidly throughout the entire range of goods. 
Furthermore, this chain reaction is usually 
accentuated by concentration of imports in 
particular types of cloth and is often aggra- 
vated by substantial and apparently un- 
limited avallabilities. 

Owing to the foreign industry's great com- 
petitive advantage resulting from lower costs 
of both raw materials and labor, and the 
ability of a cartelized industry like Japan's 
to target its shipments against segments of 
the intensely competitive American industry, 
the only certainty is that nothing stands in 
the way of Japan's taking over almost any 
portion of the United States textile market 
when and as she decides to do so. 

The rapid growth of import competition 
in cotton textiles, largely from Japan, which 
followed upon the 1955 tariff cuts, illustrates 
the extreme vulnerability of the United 
States textile industry to unrealistic trade 
policies of the sort OTC would perpetuate. 
The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York estimates total imports of cloth 
in the form of piece goods, household 
articles, and clothing into the United States 
for 1955 at not less than 250 million yards, 
Imports of piece goods add up to half this 
quantity, An additional 60 million yards 
have come in in the form of blouses alone. 
Some 35 million yards represent table da- 
mask, towels, and sheets and pillowcases. 
Imports of shirts, handkerchiefs, and a 
variety of other apparel items account for the 
balance. Not included are sundry lines not 
readily converted to yardage terms. These 
imports represent roughly 40,000 less jobs 
or 40,000 American men and women for 
whom there is suddenly no livelihood in the 
textile industry. } 

The impact of such Imports becomes clear 
when we consider that though the specific 
items Japan is shipping us may on the sur- 
face be equivalent to only about 2.5 percent 
of United States production stated as a 
general average, imports have taken about 
70 percent of our velyeteen market and 30 
percent in ginghams. It is worth mention- 
ing that the American velveteen people, 
after having in effect lost their market to 
Japanese manufacturers, filed for relief on 
January 23, 1956, under the so-called escape 
clause of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act. June 19, 1956, has been set tor the 
hearing before the United States Tariff 
Commission and it is estimated that a de- 
cision will be reached by the end of the 
year. We don't know what action the 
Tariff Commission will take, but all reason- 
able men certainly must agree that this 
surely is a slow way to escape. On the 
broad basis a loss of 250 million yards is a 
serious loss for the textile market. When 
we add that our exports of cloth have fallen 
250 million yards from 1951 to 1955, largely 
from competition with Japan overseas, it 
is clear that real damage is being inflicted 
even on so large a textile industry as ours. 
A half billion yards a year can and often 
does spell the difference between a good 
year and a bad year for the textile industry. 

Even the best Japanese wage scales are 
only about one-tenth of the prevalling scale 
of the United States textile industry. Such 
a differential combined with lower raw ma- 
tertal and other supply costs makes possible 
prices which, while profitable to the Japanese 
textile industry, are completely ruinous to 
the American. The observation of American 
textile mill operating executives recently 
visiting Japan, is that in the larger Japanese 
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mills labor productivity is as high as in the 
United States industry; and it is, of course, 
the larger and more modern mills of Japan 
which dominate the export trade to the 
United States. In addition, of course, Japan 
is now buying cottom—including United 
States growths—several cents & pound 
cheaper than United States mills must pay. 
In fact, the United States Government has 
just announced an expansion of the pro- 
gram of selling American cotton abroad be- 
low the price paid by the American manu- 
facturer. World prices on synthetic yarns 
and fibers are generally lower also than in 
the United States. A 

The net result under GATT has been the 
contraction of United States textile export 
markets and the opening of our domestic 
market to a full-scale attack by overseas in- 
dustries operating Western-type machinery 
at Oriental wage levels. Under such circum- 
stances, there is little likelihood that the 
needed equity capital will be forthcoming 
to modernize and expand the United States 
textile industry in line with peacetime needs, 
much less essential defense requirements. 

In recent years mill property after mill 
property has been sold at prices equal to or 
less than 50 cents on the replacement dollar. 
Textile equities, including those of the very 
best companies, sell characteristically in re- 
cent years at less than 50 cents on the re- 
placement dollar on the established ex- 
changes, And this is going on during the 
period of the most dynamic growth in Ameri- 
can history. It can only be explained by 
the fact that the investor must believe that 
the textile business is going to live constantly 
under the cloud of unbearable competition 
from low-wage labor countries. Necessary 
new capital for the most essential require- 
ments of modernization, expansion, research, 
and development is obviously not seeking 
employment in the textile manufacturing 
industry. 

The American textile industry today has 
no reserve capacity such as it had at the 
outbreak of World War II, and in that war 
there developed acute shortages of key tex- 
tile items. As Chairman of the Textile, 
Leather, and Clothing Bureau of the War 
Production Board from October 1943 to De- 
cember 1944, I have vivid personal recollec- 
tions of the problems we faced at that time. 
At the commencement of the war emergency 
the cotton and woolen portions of the indus- 
try were just starting to utilize their third 
shift capacity and this reservoir made it 
possible for use to squeeze out minimum 
needs without rationing. We have 8 percent 
less spindles and 8 percent less looms in the 
textile industry today than we had at that 
time and are running mostly on a three-shift 
basis. With substantial population in- 
creases, and the industry now having little 
or no shift capacity reserve, it is obvious 
that we would have to go to a system of 
rationing immediately if such an emergency 
should confront us again. In this connec- 
tion the plight of the woolen and worsted 
end of the industry is particularly serious. 
A petition has already been filed with the 
Office of Defense Mobilization by the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers under 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955 relating to the effect of imports 
upon the adequacy of the United States wool 
textile plant today to meet United States 
emergency military requirements. 

This country cannot afford further de- 
cline in its basic textile-manufacturing ca- 
pacity or deterioration in its facilities. 
Many American communities (whole States, 
in fact) are almost wholly dependent upon 
textile mill payrolls. World competition is 
already pinching our pay envelopes and de- 
terring our employees from enjoying the full 
fruits of better conditions in industry gen- 
erally. Unless the threat of ever-increas- 
ing textile imports at sales prices below 
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United States production costs is removed, 
equity capital needed to keep this basic in- 
dustry modern and competitive with other 
segments of our economy will become less 
and less within reach and plants will con- 
tinue to close. We will lack the essential 
minimum capacity for any emergency needs, 

It would be fallacious to appraise this in- 
flux of cheaper textiles as a net gain for 
American consumers or as true stimulation 
of world trade. The American textile plant 
is adequate for our present peacetime re- 
quirements. Thus any increases in imports 
represent displacement of mill operations 
and employment in this country. American 
textile employees are the highest paid tex- 
tile workers in the world and, as such, consti- 
tute far greater consumers, when employed, 
of this world’s goods than their foreign 
counterparts anywhere. In essence, these 
cheap labor imports represent completely 
unfair competition wtih and displacement of 
American textile workers. I might add that 
this competition even goes to the extent of 
frequently copying our exact designs and 
patterns. 

I am proud of the American textile in- 
dustry. We will bow to no one In our loyal 
and patriotic devotion to our country. We 
are more than willing to accept our share of 
the burden of the cold war, but we must 
warn you that we are being pushed into a 
very unhealthy state; and our strength is a 
part of the strength of America. We are a 
part of America’s essential system of defense. 
Some have said that in time of national 
emergency the textile industry is second only 
to the steel industry in importance. Since 
winning the war, and in the spirit of inter- 
national amity, brotherhood and good will, 
the United States has poured money into 
Japan and other low-wage countries. We 
have been constantly exchanging technologi- 
cal know-how under the point 4 and other 
programs, and now we are helping see to it 
that basic raw materials for textiles will be 
available at substantially lower levels than 
our domestic prices. The textile industry 
has not opposed these programs; it has even 
participated in the point 4 work constantly in 
the interest of contributing to world prog- 
ress. However, when the end result of such 

is permitted to lead to the gradual 
confiscation of our major industries, to the 
gradual loss of hundreds of thousands of 
jobs and to the ultimate desolation of entire 
communities, the textile Industry can only 
rise with all the strength it can muster to 
protest what is not only the grossest sort of 
injustice but what will also lead to ultimate 
economic suicide. 

Passage of H. R. 5550, authorizing OTC 
and thus perpetuating GATT, would further 
undermine investor confidence in the future 
of the American textile industry and destroy 
thousands of jobs. We, therefore, oppose 
this legislation, 

Thank you. 


An Excellent Idea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial that appeared in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on April 24, 1956. 
The editorial supports the most merito- 
rious proposal of my distinguished col- 
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league, Hon. OLIVER P. Botton. The edi- 
torial follows: 
AN EXCELLENT IDEA 


We wish Congressman OLIVER P. BOLTON, 
Republican of Ohio success in his attempt to 
have Federal buildings in Washington prop- 
erly marked so that each could be easily 
identifiable from the sidewalk or from a pass- 
ing vehicle. 

After haying heard the question of visitors, 
“What's that building over there?“ a few 
thousand times, Congressman BOLTON de- 
cided to investigate. 

“I found some Government buildings la- 
beled only with tiny plaques near the en- 
trance bearing the agency's name or initials 
in small print,“ Borron reported. “Others 
were marked only with a number or street ad- 
dress; and still others carried hard-to-find 
names inscribed near the top of the building.” 

A uniform system of marking would, in- 
deed, end much confusion among visitors, 
and the cost would more than be justified. 
We hope the idea succeeds. 


The Supreme Court’s Grab for Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader from the pen of its 
brilliant editor, Jack Kilpatrick. 

The editorial contains the ablest re- 
view of the sweeping grab for power by 
the Judges of the Supreme Court into all 
fields of human endeavor. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue States REACH ARMAGEDDON 


There could have been no real surprise 
&mong observers of the United States Su- 
Preme Court at the Court's arrogant action 
Yesterday in rejecting an appeal sought by 
the South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. in a 
bus-segregation case. The Court announced, 
in its own contemptuous fashion, that the 
Petition was filed “without authority of law” 
and “needlessly consumed our time.” 

In the view of many thoughtful attorneys, 
the South Carolina petition was no waste of 
time. It challenged a breathtaking stretch 
of the Constitution, The case arose when 
Sarah Mae Flemming. a Negro woman, sued 
the buss company for damages because a bus 
driver required her to change her seat in 
accordance with South Carolina law. Her 
Suit was dismissed in the Federal district 
court, but on appeal to the Fourth United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Judges Park- 
er, Soper, and Dobie last summer reversed the 
district court and ordered the suit tried. 

In their opinion of July 14, 1955, the cir- 
cuit court judges called attention to the 
Supreme Court's opinion of May 17, 1954, in 
the school segregation cases. Here the Su- 
Preme Court, after terming education per- 
haps the most important function of State 
and local governments,” held that “in the 
field of public education the doctrine of ‘sep- 
arate but equal’ has no place.” But though 
the Supreme Court had carefuly confined its 
Tuling to “the field of public education,” the 
Fourth Circult Court held, in the South Caro- 
lina case, that the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” had been repudiated not only as to 
Schools, but in every other field also. 

That was a big jump for the circuit court 
to take. Hundreds of other appeals, involv- 
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ing modifications of long-standing law far 
less severe, have been reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court in other years. But this time, 
the South Carolina company’s petition “need- 
lessly consumed our time.” With that abrupt 
and high-handed stroke of its pen, the Su- 
preme Court snatched from the States a 
part of their inherent police power, daily ex- 
ercised by the States for generations. 

It was, we say again, no surprise. In trip- 
hammer succession, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has taken from the States 
their clear power to maintain racially sepa- 
rate public schools. It has deprived them 
of the power to regulate their own natural 
resources, It has seized their authority over 
nonnavigable waters wholly within their 
borders. It has voided the sedition laws of 
42 States. It has invaded their right to fix 
conditions for the employment of college 
professors. Now it has distorted the 14th 


amendment to make it read that no State 


may regulate seating on wholly local buses; 
merely to separate the races is to abridge 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of. 
the United States. 

The States have reached Armageddon. By 
succéssive assaults upon the Constitution, 
the Supreme Court has undertaken, in effect, 
to repeal the 10th amendment and to write 
into the 14th amendment sweeping new 
provisions to which the States have never 
consented. The Court has usurped the 
amendatory powers reserved to the States in 
article V of the Constitution. The Court has 
established itself as a superlegislature, It 
has arrogated unto itself a power, never 
given the Court, to twist and shape the Con- 
stitution as a thing of wax or putty. 

If ever the time has come when the States 
should take urgent counsel among them- 
selves, that time is now. The Federal Gov- 
ernment they created is devouring them. 

This crisis transcends any particular ques- 
tion of schools or buses, or gas or oil or 
water or sedition laws. It goes to the very 
heart and soul of our constitutional Union. 
If the Court is not checked—if the States_ 
fail to reestablish the dual structure of our 
Union—the Court will have achieved, by 
judicial legislation, what the Convention of 
1787 resolutely refused to approve: It will 
have saddled upon us a consolidated govern- 
ment; it will have reduced the States to 
nullities and placed all meaningful power in 
the hands of a national authority. 

The one possible check upon the Court, 
in our view, lies in interposition by the 
States. They, and they alone, by concerted 
action may restore a constitutional balance 
of powers. Five States already have inter- 
posed their sovereignty in the matter of 
school segregation; North Carolina and 
Louisiana are expected to raise the number 
to seven this spring. But the matter can- 
not be met regionally; it cannot be met on 
the single issue of schools or segregation. 
It can be met only if the States reclaim their 
clear powers, assemble in convention as they 
did in 1787, and dedicate themselves to a 
rewriting of our Constitution in order to 
repair the damage the Court has done. 


Outstanding Negro Leadership in 
Jacksonville Acclaimed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the Afro-American Life Insur- 
ance Co. this week moved into its new 
$1,085,000 office building in Jacksonville, 
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Fla. This marks an important mile- 
stone in the history of this company, 
discussed in the following newspaper ac- 
count in the Jacksonville Journal. I 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
Negro leadership which founded and car- 
ries forward this important financial in- 
stitution. Moreover, the article men- 
tions another Negro leader in Jackson- 
ville, who is now primarily known for 
his great philanthropic and social work, 
Eartho M. M. White. As to her I can 
truly say that all of Jacksonville is her 
debtor for her Christian spirit and her 
good works of all kinds through a long 
and fruitful life. I am proud as her 
Congressman to express my gratitude for 
her fine life. The article is as follows: 
INSURANCE COMPANY 55 YEARS OLD—NEGRO 
FMM Now IN Bic TIME 
(By Doug Danford) 

Fifty-five years ago 7 men got together in 
Jacksonville and chipped in $100 apiece to 
form a company that today has assets of 
$8,400,000. 

The men were Negroes and their company 
has grown into the Afro-American Life In- 
surance Co., which is now moving into its new 
$1,085,000 home office building at 101 East 
Union Street. Dedication ceremonies will be 
held Sunday afternoon. 

It was January 15, 1901, that the seven 
founders met in Bethel Baptist Institutional 
Church at the invitation of the pastor, the 
Rev. J. Milton Waldron. Oldtimers say 
the minister was disturbed because Bethel's 
burial society had just been bankrupted by 
the death of two members. (Dues were 10 
cents a week and the death benefit was sup- 
posed to be $30, which was the full price of a 
funeral in those days.) 

Waldron sold the others on a large-scale 
burial society and on March 4, 1901, Gov. Wil- 
liam S. Jennings signed a charter for the 
Afro-American Industrial and Benefit Asso- 
ciation for the United States of America. 
Waldron became secretary and the first presi- 
dent was another minister the Reverend Elias 
J. Gregg, of Mount Zion Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The other founders: 

J. F. Valentine, a Western Union lineman; 
A. W. Price, business manager of a weekly, 
the Florida Evangelist; Dr. Arthur W. Smith, 
physician; E. W. Latson, a bricklayer; and 
Abraham Lincoln Lewis, a 34-year-old planer 
who was working in Cashen’s Mill. 

On April 1 the new firm opened for busi- 
ness at 14 Ocean Street, using the front part 
of the Florida Evangelist’s printshop. A few 
weeks later the Afro narrowly escaped being 
wiped out; the clerk came back from lunch 
on May 3 to find the great fire bearing down 
on the premises and she paid a drayman $2 
to haul the entire corporation—records, fur- 
niture, and a small rug—to safety in Oak- 
land. That clerk was Eartha Mary Magda- 
lene White, who left the business world for 
full-time social work and is still going 
strong. 

After the excitement subsided, the com- 
pany office was set up in the dining room 
of the treasurer, A. L. Lewis, at 621 Florida 
Avenue. They moved in 1902 to 609 Main 
Street, then to 722 Main, and finally, in 1910, 
built a two-story brick home office at Ocean 
and Union that has served until now. 

A bookkeeper has preserved one of the com- 
pany’s first policies. The document was dec- 
orated with an assortment of woodcuts: A 
beehive, symbol of industriousness; a re- 
clining St. Bernard, symbolic of tenacity; a 
loosely draped Columbia, leaning on an an- 
chor peering seaward, whose symbolism is 
unclear. For the premium of 15 cents each 
Monday the association promised to pay $30 
upon the death of the insured. In the small 
print, probably as a hedge against a cat- 
astrophic epidemic, the company mentions 
that only one-half of the $30 will be paid 
within the first 6 months after death. 
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Today the Afro-American is writing poli- 
cies up to $25,000. The company began op- 
erating in Georgia in 1926 and expanded into 
Alabama in 1946. Now there are 126,000 
policyholders and 600 employees in the 3 
States. j 

In 1938 the Afro-American became Flor- 
ida’s first million-dollar business owned by 
Negroes. At present it claims to be 6th 
among the Nation’s Negro insurance com- 
panies and 27th among all United States 
insurance companies. 5 

A. L. Lewis, the original treasurer who rose 
to the presidency and gained stock control 
of the company, died March 10, 1947. He 


was 81 years old and worth $337,764.36.- 


Three generations of descendants are work- 
ing in the company now—a son, James H. 
Lewis, who is president and chairman of 
the board; a granddaughter, Mary Lewis 
Betsch, who is vice president and treasurer; 
and a great-grandson, James Leonard Lewis, 
Jr., who is assistant agency director. 


Southbridge DAV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include the text, in 
part, of an address I delivered on Sun- 
day, April 22, 1956, at the annual banquet 
of the Southbridge, Mass., chapter, Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 

The material follows: 

REMARKS, IN PART, OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN BEFORE THE DAV, SoUTHBRIDGE, 
Mass., APRIL 22, 1956 
Distinguished commander, distinguished 

State commander, Judge Williams, my able 
and distinguished friends of the general 
court, Senator Benoit and Representative 
Cournoyer, distinguished town officials, Gold 
Star Mothers, officers, members, and friends, 
it is always with a great sense of privilege 
that I attend the installations of this out- 
standing veterans’ organization because I am 
conscious of the fact, as the American people 
are, that this Nation owes to you and to all 
our gallant veterans a deep debt of gratitude 
that can never be repaid. 

Moreover, you have not been satisfied to 
serve in time of war alone and to offer your 
all on the altar of patriotic devotion. You 
have also made, and are making, tremendous 
contributions to the Nation in time of peace. 

Your service to this beautiful community 
in various phases of its civic, economic, and 
political life, your unselfish service to the 
State and particularly your untiring efforts 
for the disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents are so well known, so memorable and 
distinguished, so praiseworthy, that they 
scarcely need comment from me or anyone 
else. 

However, I gladly embrace this opportunity 
once again to tell you how deeply and sin- 
cerely your fine work is appreciated, and I 
am sure that it will be continued with the 
same zeal with which it has been conducted 
in the past. 

I propose this afternoon to discuss with 
you very briefly some matters relating to 
veterans’ affairs which are presently pend- 
ing in the Congress and before the country, 
but before I do that I would like to make 
some reference to the progress we are making 
regarding flood-control and flood-rehabilita- 
tion work because I know how close to your 
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hearts this subject is, and you know how 
close it is to mine. 

When the great flood disaster struck us 
last summer and fall, it came like most dis- 
asters of this kind without particular warn- 
ing. Not even our weather services, which 
usually endeavors to the best of its ability to 
give us timely reports, was able to present an 
accurate forecast of the approach and course 
of the terrible storm which caused such great 
loss of life and heavy damage in our area. 

Most unfortunately and most unhappily 
this lovely community was afflicted with a 
sorrowful blow almost without precedent in 
the history of our State, in fact, I doubt 
that any similar disaster has ever beset 
any area in our State as the result of floods 
and turbulent waters as that which was 
visited upon us last August and which was 
augmented during the fall season. 

The damage was great and the losses and 
suffering that followed almost unbelievable 
but, as I stated in your town hall a few 
days after this frightful disaster, I am proud 
and filled with unbounded admiration for 
this stirring manner in which all the people 
of your community faced up to this great 
disaster and the way in which you set to 
work both In your public and private facil- 
ities, to bring order so speedily out of the 
chaos and confusion and restore vital pub- 
lic services and set into motion the machin- 
ery of rehabilitation. Let me emphasize 
that you are all entitled to great credit, 
al of your town officials, your able, dili- 
gent, effective representatives In the gen- 
eral court, your various civic and business 
organizations and, indeed, all the people of 
Southbridge, for the spirit of determination 
and fortitude which you exhibited in the 
midst of adversity. 

As you know, Government at every level 
has been participating in the efforts to 
repair the damage that was wrought and 
to bring the community back to normal in 
every respect. In this work your town gov- 
ernment has made tremendous contribu- 
tions and all your town officials to a man, 
have given their cooperation and assistance, 

The State government, which has primary 
Tesponsibility for the rivers and waterways 
of the Commonwealth, due in large measure 
to the unceasing, vigorous, persistent labors 
of Senator Benoit and Representative Cour- 
noyer, and State agencies, is endeavoring to 
play its part, and the Red Cross and Fed- 
eral Government, pursuant to its mandate 
under the laws, to cope with emergency 
situations is working and cooperating to 
the fullest extent possible. For all these 
efforts we can be thankful, to the Army en- 
gineers, civilian defense, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and all the rest, and we can 
be thankful most of all for the indomitable 
spirit and never-say-die attitude of the good 
people of Southbridge who have made sure 
that their community will rise up from this 
disaster stronger, more prosperous, and finer 
than ever. 

I may say that in Washington we are mak- 
ing splendid progress to date with the efforts 
which I commenced right after the floods 
and have continued since that time as chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Congressional 
Delegation Committee on Flood Prevention 
and Rehabilitation. 

So urgently have we pressed the matter 
of flood protection in this area in our de- 
termination to see to it in every way we can 
that such a disaster will never be visited 
upon the people again, that almost within 
a month from the convening of Congress 
this year, we were able to secure legislation 
inaugurating several major flood projects in 
our area including the major dam at East 
Brimfield, which is considered by the Army 
engineers to be the key to adequate protec- 
tion at Southbridge. That project has been 
authorized and planning money has been 
appropriated and we expect that before long 
construction will be underway. I am also 
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pressing for planning money for the project 
at Westville which is another important part 
of the overall protective plan and, in time, 
I expect that that will also be accomplished 
although the engineers advise me that from 
an operational standpoint it would be neces- 
sary substantially to complete East Brimfield 
first. 

The point I desire to make, my friends, 
is that we are moving as rapidly as humanly 
possible toward the desirable goal of full 
and adequate flood protection for this com- 
munity and other areas in our State against 
the ravages and cruel afflictions of periodic 
floods. And we have been also moving with 
all possible dispatch with activities designed 
to effect stream clearance and stream im- 
provement by the removal of rubbish, debris, 
and other obstructions and to provide for un- 
impeded flow of the river and the other 
streams involved. 

In this work, among other features, we 
must understand two things, first, that it 
is a cooperative undertaking which involves 
the concurrence and participation of the 
loval governments, and the State government 
as well as the Federal Government. 

Secondly, we must realize that the major 
projects in mind are of considerable magni- 
tude and require careful planning and con- 
struction activities over a period of time 
and that they cannot be completed over 
night. 

The main thing to remember is that we 
are making progress, great progress. We are 
on the right road, moving in the right direc- 
tion, and if we continue to cooperate with 
each other as we have been doing up to this 
point, I venture the prediction that it will 
not be very long before we will realize our 
objectives and the people of this community 
will be able to feel assured that, insofar as 
anything that can be done to insure them 
protection against terrible floods, it will 
have been done and accomplished by the 
patience, persistency, ability, and zeal of 
all those to whom responsibility for this 
work may be committed. 

Then there is the question also of disaster 
insurance which will enable people and 
businessmen generally to be insured against 
floods and other disasters. To those of us in 
this area the arguments for this proposal are 
unanswerable. Admittedly there are prac- 
tical difficulties to be worked out concerning 
the program, and the committees of the 
Congress are now considering them with 
vigor and careful attention, and I am hope- 
ful that we will be able in due course to pro- 
vide a system of insurance that will go a 
long way toward indemnifying our people 
against losses from these great disturbances 
of nature. 

This great organization may feel well 
pleased and well satisfied with the response 
its membership has made in time of stress 
and danger. Dedicated as you are to the 
welfare, interest and defense of the Nation, 
determined as you are by reason of your 
own past service to protect it, I know that 
it is not necessary for me to urge upon you 
the continuance of your splendid work. 

By ail means, let us continue to build ade- 
quate protection against floods so vitally 
needed, 

And by all means, let us continue to build 
adequate protection against the dreadful 
world conspiracy of communism which 
threatens our liberties at this hour. That 
is a particular job for patriotic Americans to 
see to it that the insidious influences of 
subversive elements is checked. 

And let us see to it also that the cause of 
the veteran and their dependents of the 
people who have done so much to sustain 
this country is protected and advanced in 
the legislative bodies of the Nation and in 
every other place necessary. Let us make 
special efforts to assist our disabled veteran 
and his dear ones and, indeed, all the veter- 
ans with reference to the rights and privi- 
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leges which the Congress has so fittingly 
extended to them— the GI Bill of Rights— 
education, homes, hospitalization and medi- 
cal care and pensions which must be assured 
and provided at standards commensurate 
with the higher price levels and the higher 
cost of living which obtain in the country. 
In short, let us keep America strong, mili- 
tarily, economically, socially and, above all, 
spiritually, since spiritual strength, belief 
in our Creator and in the great liberties we 
enjoy is the greatest weapon we have in 
combating the evil enemies that would de- 
stroy us. Let us stand by our ideals, by the 
principles of the Constitution and the Na- 
tion, the rights of the individual, the rights 
ot our people to advance to a more dynamic 
way of life and we will not only thus protect 
and secure our liberties but we will be making 
the greatest contribution possible to a better, 
more prosperous and happier America and 
the cause of lasting world peace. 


A Time for Calm Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include excerpts from an address be- 
fore the Mississippi State Senate by one 
of my distinguished constituents, the 
Honorable W. B. Alexander, State Sen- 
ator from Bolivar County. Senator 
Alexander's remarks are worthy of at- 
tention as indicative of the views of a 
responsible leader in Mississippi during 
this trying period: 

Mr. President and members of the senate, 
when the senate and the house passed the 
Interpogition Resolution without debate in 
the senate and by unanimous vote in both 
houses, I suggested from the fioor that our 
Presiding officer and the senate itself, for 
some weeks, indulge us with considerable 
leniency, so that those members of this 
body who wished to do so, might at a later 
date discuss interposition and the problems 
related thereto, which were forced upon 
the South by the misguided Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954, and the later de- 
Cision implementing that momentous and 
Most important decision, I thank the chair 
for recognizing me now for that purpose 
and I shall make my remarks as brief as 
the importance of the subject will permit, 
80 as not to abuse the distinct privilege ac- 
Corded to me by the President and the 
Membership of this distinguished body of 
Patriotic Mississippians. 

My senatorial district, the 30th district, 
Consisting of Bolivar County only, a county 
of 63,000 population, should and does feel 
as strongly on the question of segregation 
as any other county in our great State, or 
for that matter, any other county in the 
South, unless it be a county like Clarendon 
County, S. C., in which according to the 
Statement of that great statesman and con- 
Stitutional lawyer, John W. Davis, has 17 
colored people to each white person in its 
boundaries. 


. . . . * 
THE GREATNESS OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi is historically and truly a leader 
among the 48 States of this Union. In 1819 
Mississippi was the first State in the Union 
to charter an institution for the education 
of young women. This was Elizabeth Acad- 
emy located in the town of Washington, near 
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Natchez. This town was for a time, as you 
know, the capital of Mississippi. 

In 1824 Mississippi was the first State in 
the Union to abolish imprisonment for debt. 

In 1832, Mississippi was the first State in 
the Union to provide for an elected judi- 
ciary. Time has shown that this system is 
much preferable to appointive judges. 

In 1884, Mississippi was the first State in 
the Union to establish a college for women, 
supported by the State, this being the In- 
dustrial Institute and College at Columbus, 
now known as M. S. C. W. 

* * * * * 

While we have not had a member of the 
United States Supreme Court or a member of 
the Presidential Cabinet in approximately 
60 years from Mississippi, and we may not 
have another such official from this State 
for decades to come or for the remainder of 
this century, and while we have lost power 
and influence in the councils of the Nation 
due to the ever-increasing influence of mi- 
nority groups, many of them subversive, 
upon the political parties of this country, 
yet the native genius and intelligence and 
abllity of the sons of Mississippi, the State 
with the highest percentage of native-born 
population in our Union, is such that a Missi- 
sippian is now president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, another 
Mississippian has just finished a term as 
president of the National Municipal Asso- 
ciation, on a recent year a Mississippi boy 
was elected president of the National Boys’ 
State and a Mississippi girl was elected pres- 
ident of National Girls’ State. Many of the 
large colleges and large industries and large 
banks of this country are guided by a Mis- 
sissippian as its head, and Mississippians 
have won Pulitzer prizes in journalism and 
in literature and in many fields of endeavor. 
Our people, after being ground down into 
abject poverty foliowing the Civil War, have 
the most eager aspirations for education and 
for enlightenment according to the official 
records of the United States Department of 
Commerce, of which I have photostatic 
coples in my office. Mississippi stands second 
among the States of the Union in the per- 
centage of its white population who are at- 
tending college, although we stand last in 
per capita income. Mississippi ranked first 
among the States of this Union in the per- 
centage of volunteers for the Armed Forces 
in World War II. The citizens of this State, 
along with 35 million of their Southern 
brethren, stand ready to spring to arms if 
necessary to defend our liberties or in resist- 
ing the Communist hordes, domestic and 
foreign, which seek to overwhelm us. We 
Misstsstpplans are loyal people. We believe 
in the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment. We believe in the Constitution of 
the United States. I feel, along with many 
of my fellow citizens, that if the trend to- 
wards socialism and towards a more highly 
centralized national government should 
continue to the left as much in the next 
25 years as it has since 1932, that this Gov- 
ernment ‘will be one of advanced socialism 
or perhaps even a communistic government 
itself. ‘The Southern States, so deeply for 
generations entrenched in their reverence 
for constitutional government are the last 
great bulwark of conservatism which will in 
time preserve this Republic and enable us 
to remain free men. 

If such an organization as the NAACP is 
to continue to dominate and intimidate the 
officials and Supreme Court of this Na- 
tion, then we may even before another quar- 
ter century has elapsed, be no longer a Na- 
tion of free men, but be nothing but slaves 
to the Federal Government and as such slaves 
be persons whose only right will be to bare 
their backs to such lashes as a tyrannous 
master may seek to impose. We all know 
from such authorities as Attorney General 

ene Cook of Georgia and many other 
authorities, that a majority of the board 
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of directors of the NAACP are either out- 
right Communists or have been such, or 
that they belong to not 1 or 2, but many 
dozens of subversive organizations. To try 
to overthrow such organizations as this, is 
the bounden duty of every sworn public 
official in maintaining the Constitution and 
the freedom of this country. 


INTERPOSITION 


I shall refer only briefly to interposition, 
We are all familiar with it. The wonder- 
ful resolution so carefully prepared by a 
most able committee of our legislature itself 
adequately explains the reason for that res- 
olution and the philosophy on which it is 
based. The greatest and most momentous 
of all national issues, that of abolishing 
all separate State supported educational 
institutions for colored citizens and inte- 
grating them into white schools, presents 
far more than the issue of mixed schools. 
We believe that the Supreme Court rul- 
ing, which reversed more than 100 years 
of previous decisions of that Court, is an un- 
constitutional violation of the 10th amend- 
ment, which specifically reserves to the States 
“all powers not delegated to the United 
States nor prohibited by it to the States.” 
There is nothing in the Constitution which 
empowered the Federal Government to con- 
trol the State school systems, and the Su- 
preme Court has in its recent decisions, 
usurped legislative powers and has in effect 
begun the writing of a new Constitution, 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has the wrong concept of the Constitution. 


It is an immutable instrument which can 


be changed by an amendment voted by the 
people or the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the States. Under the common law un- 
der which English-speaking people have lived 
for many centuries, the common law judges 
as conditions changed, would announce some 
new principle of law or some social revolu- 
tion by judge made edict. But this cannot 
be done with the Constitution, for it is the 
Tundamental, stable, and paramount law of 
the land, with which no judge can tamper. 
The doctrine of interposition was first in- 
voked by Thomas Jefferson against the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, that set our new Na- 
tion on its first witch hunting crusade. 
This was when the Federalists exercised a 
dominant influence over the Supreme Court, 
Virginia joined Kentucky in calling on the 
other States to declare the act to be un- 
constitutional. In 1859, Wisconsin interposed 
against the Supreme Court's Dred Scott de- 
cision. The act has been at other times 
invoked by various States and interposition 
or nullification is an historical American 
constitutional remedy, invoked more fre- 
quently in the North than in the South. 

This Government is a union of sovereign 
States. All rights not specifically granted 
the Federal union were reserved to the States 
or to the people, respectively. Where there 
are two contracting parties, it is never true 
that one party to the compact has the sole 
right to construe that compact. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, as the 
creature of the Federal Government, does not 
have the last and supreme right to construe 
the Constitution, because the States and the 
people who created that compact are after 
all supreme. 


THE RACTAL QUESTION 

It is obyious that we can never rectify 
the great wrong done us by the Supreme 
Court if we attack this problem solely from 
a racial standpoint. It is obvious that hav- 
ing once taken charge of the schools of this 
Nation, that the Supreme Court will in turn 
attack all matters of public health, mar- 
riage, elections and every activity of the 
citizen, so that instead of being a citizen of 
a sovereign State, he will be merely a tiny 
cog in the Federal scheme of things and 
we will be lost as free men, and that instru- 
ment referred to by James Bryce as the great- 
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est document ever written by man, will be 
trampled in the dust. I recall how Lord 
Macauley said, over 100 years ago, that the 
American experiment would fail when all of 
our free lands were gone, and I often wonder 
if the prophecy of Lord Macauley is about to 
become a reality through the forces of com- 
munism undermining our Government and 
through the misguided decisions of our own 
Supreme Court, and through the repeated 
and successful attacks upon private industry 
which we have witnessed for the last 25 years, 
and which we witness to this very day in 
our own legislature. 

The Negro has far more to lose through the 
destruction of the Constitution than we do. 
Any minority race will suffer first if that 
Constitution is destroyed. We have nothing 
but friendship for good colored people. 
While of late race relations haye been 
worsened and the efforts of men of good will 
toward better racial relations have been re- 
tarded and the patient progress of many dec- 
ades has been destroyed, yet we cannot base 
our fight on anything, but good will toward 
the colored race. After all, we can recall that 
not a single suit to force colored people in 
our schools and colleges has been filed in 
Mississippi. This is largely because we, the 
poorest of all States, have taxed ourselves 
voluntarily to where we pay the highest taxes 
in proportion to our per capita income and 
per capita worth, of any State in the Union, 
and that a larger percentage of our tax dollar 
is used for education, than in any other State 
in the Union, and because we are making a 
determined and costly fight to afford our 
Negro brethren school facilities, which while 
utterly separate, will be the equal of those 
afforded the white man. Two months ago, 
eulogies were paid to the memory of that 
great American and southerner, Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. I attended college in the little town 
of Lexington in Rockbridge County, Va. at 
the Virginia Military Institute. There we 
Tepeatediy visited the graves of Stonewall 
Jackson and Gen. Robert E. Lee, where he is 
interred in the little Episcopal church on the 
campus of Washington and Lee University. 
The incident in this great man's life which 
impressed me more than any other, was the 
incident of General Lee strolling with a 
friend in that little town when a venerable 
Negro passed and respectfully raised his hat 
to the general, and the general in response 
raised his hat to the colored man, and upon 
his friend expressing his surprise that he 
should do so, the general replied, “Why, my 
friend, I am sure you would not want me to 
be exceeded in courtesy by a colored man.” 
I also recall that that very great Virginian 
and southerner, Stonewall Jackson, who had 
been a professor of mathematics at VMI most 
of the time between the close of the Mexican 
War and the outbreak of the Civil War, de- 
voted every idle moment organizing Negro 
Sunday schools. Neither man believed in 
slavery and neither man owned a slave. 
They embodied the spirit of real gentlemen 
of the Old South and of the New. 

My people have lived in the South for 
300 years. My grandfathers and all of my 
uncles of military age served in the Con- 
federate army. We know the Negro, with 
all his virtues and limitations. We have 
an affection for good law-abiding Negroes. 
Early in life, I learned that a colored person 
did not like to be called nigger, and my 
wife has reared all of my five children to 
never use the word “nigger” or Negro, but 
to refer to them as colored people. We 
should not wantonly hurt the feelings of 
any human being, especially a human being 
who is less privileged than we are. 

Just before the beginning of the great 
depression, I bought some 6,500 acres of land 
and subdivided it and built roads and built 
about 140 houses on these lands. I selected 
certain sections adjacent to each other for 
fale to white people, and certain other sec- 
tions of land adjacent to each other for 
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sale to colored people, and I sold about 75 
tracts of farmland to ambitious Negroes who 
wanted to live as law-abiding citizens and 
educate their children. These lands are now 
paid for. I enjoy the confidence of these 
many Negro friends and hundreds of others 
in Bolivar County and in Mississippi. I 
shall always treat these colored citizens as 
good as they will treat me. I shall always 
protect them if I can and see that they 
have the same economic rights and the same 
evenhanded justice in the courts that any 
white man has. Nevertheless, like the late 
Senator Bilbo, I can say in my heart that 
“I will welcome my colored friend as a 
brother in Christ, but I will not have him 
for a son-in-law." We must maintain segre- 
gation. It is inconceivable to me that the 
white race in Mississippi, owning 95 percent 
of the wealth and 95 percent of the real 
estate, cannot maintain segregation as long 
as we have the sincere desire to do so. The 
Federal Constitution imposes no duty to 
afford public schools. We will abolish these 
public schools, if necessary. When the first 
colored child puts his foot, by court order, 
into any white school in Mississippi, we will 
abolish these schools. We will discontinue 
all appropriations for Negro colleges and uni- 
versities, for we will then know that we 
will not need a single Negro teacher or in- 
structor for any school in Mississippi, and 
we will discontinue the training of these 
people. However, we must not attack this 
great problem from a racial standpoint. We 
must attack it from a constitutional stand- 
point and thereby secure help from the 
North. It is said now that the Indiana 
Legislature is to seriously consider an in- 
terposition resolution. We must be con- 
servative. We must be logical. We must be 
calm, 

However, notwithstanding the fact that 
only 6 Negroes were killed by white people 
in Mississippi last year, while 8 white people 
were killed by Negroes and 186 Negroes were 
killed by other Negroes, we have had the 
most unfortunate and undeserved publicity 
of any State in the Union in this regard. 

We must be conservative in our talk. We 
must at all hazards, through such great and 
patriotic organizations as the Citizens’ 
Councils, prevent any lawlessness toward 
Negroes. We must be circumspect. We 
have had a flood of resolutions and bills 
aimed at preserving segregation introduced 
in this legislature, many of which were 
radical and unwise and did not aid in main- 
taining segregation. We have had many in- 
flammatory statements made, which were 
unwise and undeserving among a great citi- 
zenship such as ours. We must not permit 
the radical NAACP to goad us into radical 
and fiery statements. 

. * . > * 

I do so well recall a few years ago when 
our Senators in Congress were in a fili- 
buster against the iniquitous FEPC bill, de- 
signed to further rape the Constitution, that 
Senator EASTLAND told me that he was ap- 
proached by a dozen northern friends in the 
Senate who were sympathetic to our cause, 
who assured him that if we would fight 
this matter out on a constitutional basis 
and not on a racial basis, that they would 
give us quiet help and assistance in the 
fight. Our southern Senators adopted this 
advice and never mentioned the racial ques- 
tion in any debate and they won the fight. 
We can win this fight in time, if we restrict 
it to constitutional grounds and not racial 
grounds, and if we are conservative, logical 
and decent throughout our fight. 

* . 


Then there is the matter of boycotts: In 
Alabama they indicted 99 Negroes for vio- 
lating the boycott law in connection with the 
bus strike at Montgomery, Ala. This strike 
upon the part of the colored people would 
have been over for good by now if the officials 
at Montgomery had not been unwise enough 
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to make martyrs of them. We cannot afford 
boycotts. We have the problem with us of 
sustaining and augmenting the tremendous 
advances we have achieved in the postwar 
period. Our fondest dream is for a true bal- 
ance between industry and agriculture and 
that dream may be realized in a not too dis- 
tant future. The so-called economic boy- 
cotts being conducted against many com- 
panies is manifestly unwise. So far as these 
boycotts in Mississippi are concerned, I am 
advised that they were pushed and pedaled 
by an admitted ex-Communist from St. Louis. 
It is unfortunate that these so-called eco- 
nomic reprisals, commonly known as boy- 
cotts, have been injected at the very same 
time when we are engaged in a death struggle 
in maintaining a way of life and a philosophy 
of life we have known in the South for 300 
years. We have lifted the banners of bitter- 
ness and prejudice above our feeling of com- 
monsense and decency against some people 
and companies whose records for as long as 
a half century have been friendly and help- 
ful not only to this State but to the South as 
a whole, The ramifications of these boycotts 
are many. Our State, with its 2 million peo- 
ple, contributes to the national economy less 
than 1 percent. Boycotts have been histori- 
cally a prime weapon of the Communist 
Party and are un-American in nature, in that 
they deny and are contrary to the first prin- 
ciples for which we have been fighting. In 
the next place, these boycotts are most dis- 
turbing because they, in fact, display an un- 
receptive attitude, and one which everyone 
knows is untrue toward potential newcomer 
corporations In our State. 
* . * . * 


Let us be moderate, but unyielding and de- 
termined. Let us be conservative in every 
act and deed. Let us fight this thing out not 
on a racial basis and not on a basis of hatred 
and prejudice but upon a basis of common- 
sense and reason, upon a constitutional basis, 
so as to preserve that immortal document 
which guarantees freedom to us and to our 
posterity. Let us all serve in this cause and 
use every lawful means to preserve our way 
of life. Let us use no unlawful means. Let 
us follow the example of our Citizens’ Coun- 
cil, a very great patriotic organization, in 
staying strictly within the law in the fight 
which lies ahead. This is our duty. The 
great man, General Lee, whom I referred to, 
said, “Duty is the sublimest word in the Eng- 
lish language,” and that is the opening sen- 
tence of that great book written by Thomas 
Nelson Page on the subject of Lee, the 
American. 3 


At the battle of Cressy, it was said that as 
his army met defeat, the blind old king of 
Bohemia, unwilling to survive the cries of 
defeat and disaster, had his chargers tied 
on either side to the chargers of his com- 
panions and that he, though blind, dashed 
into the fray and was killed, and that night 
as the pale moon shone down upon 30,000 
slain, they found the body of the blind old 
king of Bohemia with his brow ringed in 
blood and a small crest upon his head which 
bore the words “Ich dien,“ meaning 1 
serve“ and that they took this simple crest 
and placed it in Westminster Abbey high 
above all the battered shields and shattered 
swords and banners of victory which had 
aided the fighting men of England in a 
thousand years of conquest in mastering 
the seas and conquering the earth and that 
this simple insignia, “I serve,” is still the 
motto of all of England's kings and queens 
and all of her princes yet unborn, and we 
in the South in humble imitation and in 
obedience to the words on this simple crest, 
may set our face like a flint toward the 
foe and must never yield. We are not in the 
fight to protect the constitution 75 percent 
or 98 percent but we are in the fight 100 
percent. We shall never give in. We shall 
never permit the amalgamation’ of the races 
and the destruction of the virtues of both 
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races at the behest of a power-mad minor- 
ity in this country. We shall serve and we 
shall serve to our dying day. We will never 
retreat. We shall win this fight if we adopt 
the principles of moderation. “He whom 
the gods would destroy, they first make mad.” 
We shall grit our teeth and keep our tem- 
per. We shall make no intemperate public 
utterance. We shall introduce no foolish 
and unwise legislation. We shall fight this 
fight on a constitutional basis. We shall 
thus enlist the help of the States of the 
North because the preservation of the Con- 
stitution is just as much to their interest as 
it is ours. We shall be law-abiding. We 
shall not let a colored man be kinder to us 
than we are to him. We shall in the in- 
terest of both races unyieldingly maintain 
Segregation, even though we must abolish 
the public schools to do so. We shall fight 
a good fight; right and justice and the Con- 
stitution are on our side. We shall win the 
victory. We shall as citizens of this great 
State be urged and uplifted by the crisis 
which surrounds us. We shall be a bulwark 
against communism and radicalism. We 
shall restore the Constitution to its pristine 
force and vigor. Mississippi is a natural 
leader among the States. Her power and 
Political prestige shall finally be restored. 
I pray that although we have gone far to 
the left already and our Constitution has 
been weakened, that we shall never forget 
that we still have the finest Government 
ever devised by man. Pray, Almighty God, 
that we may preserve that liberty and that 
Constitution for our posterity and as an 
example of freedom throughout the centuries 
for all the nations of this earth. : 


Soviet Squeeze Play Perils United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting at this point in the 
Recorp a timely article by that outstand- 
ing columist, Mr. Constantine Brown, 
who writes in the Evening Star. On 
Tuesday, April 24, in his column he 
Pointed out that the Soviet propaganda 
efforts are placing the United States in 
a serious squeeze with its friends in the 
free world. The article follows: 

SOVIET SQUEEZE PLAY PERILS UNITED STATES— 
RED GAINS AND AMERICAN Loss OF FRIENDS 
Deserre MONETARY Am ARE COMPARED 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The main effort of the Soviet leaders these 
days is directed at squeezing out the United 
States from the position of world leader- 
ship which was thrust upon us after the 
last war. And Messrs. Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev and Co. are doing a good job of it. 

The loss of our illusory leadership would 
Not be a severe biow in itself if it did not 
jeopardize our security. 

Unlike the Western Powers in past cen- 
turies, which became world powers for profit 
through colonialism and exploitation of the 
lesser nations. America has conceived its 
new world position as a job in which it 
assumed obligations without compensation, 
We spent the taxpayers’ money chasing that 
will-o’-the-wisp, lasting peace, without ask- 
ing anything for ourselves. 

Our leaders of both parties believed in the 
gratitude of the countries which received our 
bonanza. They thought that by spending 
tax dollars indiscriminately they would 
Secure such good will from the recipients 
that the free world would help create a 
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strong barrier against the rising tide of 
Communist imperialism. 

There were some White House advisers 
during the war who conceived the idea of a 
millennium through economic leveling be- 
tween the haves and the have nots. This 
was expressed by one of the brain trusters at 
an informal dinner at the Polish Embassy 
in Washington which this reporter attended, 
as follows: The world peace will have to be 
assured by America. We shall have to siphon 
our wealth across both oceans in such volume 
that there shall be a leveling off between 
our prosperity and the European and Asian 
lack of it. When sufficient American sub- 
stance has been transferred across the oceans 
we will have less and they will have more. 
In this manner there will be an economic 
equality between all peoples which will in- 
sure the world free of wars and strife.” 

Whether this theory, expounded by one of 
the foremost brain trusters of President 
Roosevelt, was espoused by his successors is 
difficult to say. But we are now continuing 
the policy of siphoning across the oceans 
American dollars and goods without regard 
for where they go. 

Yet we have not reached the millennium 
the brain truster expected from this leveling 
off of economic disparity. Far from it. We 
are now faced with an international situa- 
tion that only inveterate wishful thinkers 
would describe as favorable to peace. 

The French are looking to Russia to help 
them out of their ticklish position in North 
Africa. Premier Mollet and Foreign Minister 
Pineau start their pilgrimage to Moscow on 
May 14. The main purpose is to ask the 
Kremlin's price for friendly intervention in 
France's behalf with the Arabs. 

The West German Republic has begun dis- 
creet negotiations with the Muscovites look- 
ing toward German unity. In the Middle 
East the Russian drive to substitute them- 
selves for the United States is moving rapidly 
toward successful accomplishment. 

This reporter, just returned from a trip to 
Turkey and Greece, can say that our posi- 
tion in Turkey is becoming precarious, while 
in Greece the American-supported Tito is 
taking advantage of the Cyprus and is driv- 
ing for a Greek-British controversy over new 
political constellation—the Belgrade-Athens- 
Cairo axis. The fact that Tito’s heart be- 
longs to the daddies in Moscow (and since 
Stalin’s death and dedeification he is closer 
to the Kremlin than before) does not keep us 
from pouring tens of millions into his treas- 
ury. The argument of our bureaucrats is: 
“If we do not help him, the Russians will 
soon have bases on the shores of the 
Adriatic.” 

We were, according to statements from the 
highest in the land, on the brink of war in 


the Middie East until the Russians told the 


Arabs last week: “Go easy, boys, for the time 
being.” Only then did fears of an early out- 
break subside. 

Communism is gaining in the Far East. 
Only a handful of weak countries still stand 
by us. The Pakistanis still are loyal, but 
have become uncertain about our intentions 
toward them. In the meantime, the Rus- 
sians are making important inroads in the 
country and are preparing to increase their 
support of the republic. 

There is an uneasy armistice in Korea, 
Since it was signed in 1953, the Communists 
have strengthened their military position far 
beyond what it was before the truce. 

The ridiculous “exchanges of views” be- 
tween American Ambassador Johnson and 
Communist Ambassador Wang which have 
been going on at Geneva since last August 
are interpreted by the free Asiatics as mark- 
ing time to pave the way for a conference 
between Secretary Dulles and Red Premier 
Chou En-lai. 

Only professional optimists can maintain 
that we are not being squeezed out of our po- 
sition of leadership in the free world. And 
this Communist squeeze is a definite threat 
to our national security. 
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Public Policy Aspects of Automation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago it was my 
pleasure to address a Conference on 
Automation in Pittsburgh, Pa., cospon- 
sored by the Pittsburgh Labor Educa- 
tion Council and Labor Education Serv- 
ice, Pennsylvania State University. My 
remarks were directed toward the public 
policy aspects of automation. Mr. Bruno 
A. Moski, Director of Industrial En- 
gineering, Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co. presented the management view- 
point while Mr. Nat Goldfinger, econ- 
omist from the Department of Re- 
search, AFL-CIO, presented the labor 
viewpoint. Delegates from AFL and CIO 
local unions and from lodges of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen from 
the western Pennsylvania area attended 
the conference and participated in the 
discussion which followed the formal 
presentation of the various viewpoints 
on this important subject. 

Mr. Speaker, this Conference on Auto- 
mation was an inspirational example of 
democracy in action, citizens meeting to- 
gether to discuss the various aspects of 
a mutual problem which is of immediate 
concern to the working people of our 
country. The conference in Pittsburgh 
made an outstanding contribution tow- 
ard the more widespread understanding 
of the impact which automation will 
have on our social and economic systems. 
I congratulate the Labor Extension Serv- 
ice of Penn State University and the 
Pittsburgh Labor Education Council for 
their outstanding leadership in making 
the conference an outstanding success 
and hope that this type of meeting may 
serve as a model of similar discussions 
in other parts of the United States. 

The text of my address follows: X 

Congressional concern over the impact of 
automation on our citizens, our living habits, 
and our economy has many different aspects, 
I would like to discuss some of the more im- 
portant of them in the brief time allotted me 
for this initial presentation. Others may 
come into our discussion as the result of 
questions following your buzz sessions. 

I would like to devote my remarks here 
today to these major points in regard to au- 
tomation: (1) Automation in the Federal 
Government; (2) the broad public policy as- 
pects of automation; (3) the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in meeting the challenge 
of automation; and (4) positive steps which 
should be taken now. 

I. AUTOMATION IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

In our general consideration of automa- 
tion, we have tended to direct our attention 
to the application of automation in indus- 
trial situations. We have learned of dra- 
matic changes in the production-line uses 
of automation, whereby hundreds of workers 
have been replaced by a handful, because of 
the installation of awe-inspiring machines 
and electronically controlled operstions. 

Less has been heard about the impact of 
automation on various agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. A recent 
article in the Wall Street Journal reported 
that machines to streamline paper work in 

„the Bureau of Public Debt of the Treasury 
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Department have reduced the number of em- 
ployees in that office by two-thirds over the 
past 10 years. Records divisions of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Social Secu- 
rity Administration are drastically reducing 
their number of employees through the use 
of electronic machinery. The Weather Bu- 
reau now has a machine which automatically 
reproduces the weather maps appearing in 
our daily papers. Weather data is fed into 
the machine, and in 8 minutes it performs 
mathematical computations that would take 
one man 64 years to complete. 

The Post Office Department will perhaps 
have the greatest use for electronic machin- 
ery in the years ahead. Already there are 
various machines in use which sort mail, and 
perform other similar mechanical functions, 
The Wall Street Journal reports that encour- 
aging results have been obtained on tests of 
a new machine which can read typewritten 
addresses on letters and sort these letters by 
city of destination. 


The Post Office has also installed a new 
stamp-vending machine for use in post 
offices. You drop in coins, dial the number 
of stamps you desire, and they are automati- 
cally dispensed. A recorded voice even says 
“thank you” to the stamp purchaser. 

Thus, you see that all of the applications 
of automation are not confined to the field of 
industrial production, but affect workers in 
the Federal Government as well. 


II. BROAD PUBLIC POLICY 


In view of the broad social and economic 
ramifications of automation, what should be 
the role of the Federal Government? Or to 
phrase it another way, what are the public 
policy considerations in the impact of auto- 
mation on our modern civilization? At the 
outset I feel that the advent of automation 
on our modern industrial scene requires us 
to carefully reexamine our basic philosophy 
of government, since the concern over the 
changes automation will bring to our daily 
lives in the years ahead intimately affects 
this concept of democratic government. 

Our democratic system of government in 
America is unique because it places primary 
concern on the individual human being, his 
wants, his needs, his welfare. All power of 
government reposes in the hands of the indi- 
vidual citizens. Government is successful in 
terms of its ability to formulate and carry 
out policies which fulfill the needs and pro- 
mote the welfare of the people who delegate 
certain powers to their government. Gov- 
ernment which ignores the needs and welfare 
of all the people, in order to pursue courses 
of action beneficial to particular groups of its 
citizens, is violating our fundamental pre- 
cepts of democratic government. Good gov- 
ernment is responsive to the needs of its 
people and within its constitutional limita- 
tions, acts to meet problems or innovations 
which conceivably could affect the well-being 
of its citizens. Such response of government 
to individual situations may be called public 
policy, Sound public policy, like good gov- 
ernment, must be tallormade to meet the 
needs of our people and must always keep 
foremost as its objective the promotion of 
human welfare and human values. Material 


progress at the expense of human suffering . 


cannot be defended. This is the way of the 
totalitarian dictatorships and has no place in 
our democracy. 

These are fundamental statements of fact 
which we must be aware of in the discus- 
sion of automation as it affects public pol- 
icy. I am sure that most Americans today 
accept these time-honored philosophies of 
Government, which were written into our 
Constitution by the Founding Fathers and 
implemented by practice over the years. 

In searching for a governmental policy to 
effectively deal with the problems raised by 
automation, we have certain insights gained 
by past experience. Automation has some- 
times been referred to as the second indus- 
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trial revolution. What policies were adopted 
by governments in the past when sudden 
technological changes appeared? 

Most authorities agree that the first in- 
dustrial revolution took place about 200 
years ago, while our country was still divided 
into colonies of Great Britain. We all re- 
member reading of the violent uprisings in 
England which accompanied the invention 
and application of labor-saving machinery 
in mills and factories. Thousands of work- 
ers were thrown out of work in the wave of 
social and political upheaval. As a result, 
human suffering under the rule of an ab- 
solute monarch caused untold misery and 
deprivation. Economic justification of the 
changes, brought about by the first indus- 
trial revolution, were expressed by the phil- 
osophy that government should not inter- 
fere in any way with the right of business 
and industry to carry out policies, even 
though they might be detrimental to the 
public good, 

This philosophy dominated the 18th and 
19th centuries and extended well into our 
present century. Certain reactionary ele- 
ments of our business society even today 
still cling to this philosophy, which is evi- 
dent in the lack of social responsibility in 
the pursuit of their policies. 

In America, during the late 1800's, the 
introduction of mass-production methods 
brought about a notable acceleration of the 
first industrial revolution. This period 
marked the development and growth of giant 
corporate enterprises of such power as to 
rival our Government itself. “The public 
be damned,” was the motto of these indus- 
trial giants. Their wealth and influence 
dominated the election of public officials at 
the State and National governmental levels. 
Unbridled power and wealth was a corrupt- 
ing influence on the very foundations of 
democratic Government. 

Resurging public opinion demanded regu- 
lation of these monopolistic giants. Anti- 
trust laws, regulatory laws, and court de- 
cisions were directed against them, but only 
a portion of their activities were ever brought 
under control. Legislation such as the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Act, and the Securities 
and Exchange Act, passed during the New 
Deal years, was a later step to protect the 
public against further exploitation. 

Governmental policy during the period of 
the growth of monopolistic corporate enter- 
prises was generally one of noninterven- 
tion. When the abuses and power of these 
enterprises grew to such a point as to 
threaten our form of government, public 
opinion demanded action. But such action 
against entrenched economic interests was 
at best only a checkrein to further abuse. 

Some people argue that our material prog- 
ress during the past 75 years and our present 
high standard of living could not have taken 
place otherwise. I am of a different opinion. 
It was not until corporate excesses began to 
be curbed that any real advancement of the 
welfare of the individual citizen took place. 
Labor was crushed by monopolistic corporate 
power until the depression and the New 
Deal afforded working people the legal right 
to organize and bargain collectively. It has 
been over the past 20 years that the real ad- 
vances in our standard of living have taken 
place, and the role played by organized labor 
in winning a share of the fruits of corporate 
wealth is a matter of record. 


Here is a lesson which was learned 75° 


years ago and which is applicable to our 
present discussion of automation. Govern- 
ment must not surrender its duty of protect- 
ing and promoting the welfare of all its citi- 
zens. especially in times of economic and 
technological upheavals. Economic and 
material progress must never again be per- 
mitted to travel a road paved with the 
bodies of workers, crushed in the mad scram- 
ble for wealth and power. Human dignity 
and the public good must not be subverted 
to personal greed. 
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Our Government has a legitimate right 
to become involved at the very beginning of 
this “Second Industrial Revolution” so that 
past abuses will never again be repeated. 
We, as citizens, should demand such public 
policies as are necessary to insure that the 
impact of automation will be intelligently 
directed toward the realization of benefits 
which will be enjoyed by all our citizens. 


II. THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF AUTOMATION 


There can be not doubt that the problem 
of automation is a national issue. By the 
enactment of the Employment Act of 1946 
the Congress of the United States gave legal 
recognition to the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use its resources to create the 
conditions making for maximum employ- 
ment, by fostering and promoting condi-. 
tions which will afford job opportunities for 
all people desirous and capable of working. 

If the results of automation were to take 
place suddenly and on a broad scale, mil- 
lions of workers would be thrown out of 
work, competing against each other for 
fewer and fewer jobs at lower and lower 
pay. Our social and economic system would 
be in a chaos. Widespread depression and 
mass unemployment poses a dangerous 
threat to our democratic way of life. It 
would be disastrous both in terms of human 
suffering at home and in terms of the op- 
portunity it would afford to Communist im- 
perialism in its plan for domination of the 
free world. The stakes in the game are 
high. Either we adopt public policies to 
study, anticipate, and channel the course 
of automation toward human betterment, 
or like the Frankenstein monster, it may 
rise up to destroy us. 

I am confident that intelligent and in- 
formed American citizens will not permit 
the potential blessings of automation to 
escape us or be turned against us. We will 
not permit our Government to stand idly 
by and await the full impact of automation 
without preparing ourselves for its effects. 
We cannot afford the luxury of inaction or 
failure to face up to the realities of auto- 
mation. If the administration temporarily 
in control of the policies of our Government 
fails to take heed of the impending changes 
which automation will bring to every phase 
of our lives, I am sure that a new admin- 
istration will be elected in its place which 
will take such action as is deemed necessary. 


IV. POSITIVE STEPS NOW 


What are some of the ways in which public 
policy can be effectively directed toward 
systematic preparation for the social, eco- 
nomic and technological changes brought 
about by automation? 

First, there must be a recognition of aus 
tomation, what it is, what it means, what 
we estimate its effects will be, where its 
impact will be first felt, and other similar 
fact-finding questions. Meetings such as 
this are of tremendous importance because 
these types of questions are discussed. It 
is aleo important that the word automa- 
tion” and its meanings be made known to 
the great numbers of our people who do not 
have the opportunity of attending such 
meetings and who may not read or hear 
about automation. There must be wide- 
spread recognition and understanding of 
the problem, not in technical terms but in 
the basic understanding of what automa- 
tion means to individual citizens and how 
the future of all of us depends on the 
adoption of sound public policy to deal with 
the problems which automation creates. 
Government is motivated into particular 
courses of action by an awareness of its 
citizens, and their ability to make their 
opinions known to their appropriate elected 
representatives who have a role in the for- 
mation of public policy. 

One way of making your views known is to 
call the attention of your public officials to 
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hearings before Joint Committee on the Eco- 
momic Report. The hearings are entitled 
“Automation and Technological Change” and 
contain a wealth of information and statisti- 
cal data submitted by the expert witnesses 
who appeared before the committee. A sub- 
sequent report on these hearings gives a con- 
cise statement of the basic facts of the prob- 
lem of automation and offers policy recom- 
mendations to meet this problem. 

Secondly, I feel that sound public policy 
required that every possible effort be made 
to strengthen our economy at its foundations 
so that temporary setbacks resulting from 
technological change may be compensated 
Tor elsewhere in the national economy. By 
this I mean the enactment of a broad legis- 
lative program to place greater purchasing 
Power in the hands of the average citizens. 
This program would include an increase in 
Personal income tax exemptions; an increase 
in the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and 
an extension of coverage; an increase in 
Social-security benefits, a reduction of the 
retirement age, and a liberalization of other 
Provisions of the law; liberalization of our 
unemployment compensation system; assist- 
ance to areas of chronic unemployment in 
the establishment of facilities for vocational 
rehabilitation, education, and retraining of 
displaced workers, especially older workers, 
and the attraction of new industries; an ex- 
Panded health and medical research pro- 
Sram; Federal aid for school and hospital 
Construction; full development of our nat- 
Ural resources, and other similar type pro- 
grams which will have a long-range beneficial 
effect on our economy while also meeting the 
Most pressing economic needs of our people. 

A dynamic, expanding, full-employment 
economy is perhaps the best way in which we 
can prepare ourselves for the impact of auto- 
mation, and guarantee that hardships to dis- 
Placed workers and their families will be kept 
at a minimum. A healthy, expanding econ- 
Omy will be able to absorb displaced workers 
as well as providing job opportunities for our 
young people entering the labor market. 

Thirdly, it is the responsibility of enlight- 
ened management to face up to the broad 
Social aspects of automation and understand 
&nd accept their full role in the process of 
technological change. Industry must be pre- 
Pared to use part of the wealth and abun- 
dance created by more efficient and less 
Costly production in the of dis- 
Placed workers so that their skills might be 
utilized in other paris of our economy. In- 
dustry has the responsibility of carefully 
Planning and scheduling its production, so 
that loss of employment and resulting hu- 
man suffering may be minimized. The in- 
stitution of new automation machinery must 
be carefully planned so that due considera- 
tion is given to the general state of business 
80 that displaced workers may find new 
employment more readily. 

Fourthly, the impact of automation places 
on organized labor the responsibility of 
Meeting the challenge of technological ad- 
Vancement. I am proud to pay tribute to 
the statesmanlike position which the leaders 
Or organized labor have taken in this regard. 
There will be no machine-smashing riots in 
the second industrial revolution in Amer- 
ica, for the new labor-saving machines offer 
almost unlimited opportunities for human 
Progress if our technical skill and ability are 
Molded to the needs and betterment of all 
Mankind. This does not mean that labor 
Can afford to sit back and await the fruits 
Of abundance created by more efficient labor- 
Saving machinery. Labor must cooperate 
With enlightened management in the solu- 
tion of mutual problems so that the mutual 
Advantages which automation has in store 
for us may be fully realized. Labor must 
be prepared to offer constructive recommen- 
dations in the application of technological 
Changes to specific situations. Labor must 
educate its membership to understand auto- 
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mation and mobilize public opinion in the 
community to a realization of the problems, 
opportunities and the challenge which we 
must all meet in this spirit of cooperation. 

The horizon is filled with glorious oppor- 
tunities, A bright new day is dawning, if 
only we can grasp its significance and adopt 
policies to meet the challenge of automation. 

We look forward to shorter workweeks, 
more leisure time, greater cultural and re- 
creational opportunities, travel, and an en- 
joyment of the good things of life with our 
families, 

Men of good will—people in all walks of 
life, in labor, mangement, and in govern- 
ment—working together in a spirit of coop- 
eration and brotherhood can achieve this 
goal of freedom, security, and abundance for 
which civilization has been struggling for 
thousands of years. 


Problems of the Middle East Are Still 
Unsolved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems of the Middle East appeared as if 
they were on the way to a solution ac- 
cording to the jubilant headlines which 
the papers gave them early last week. 
Today we realized, with sober reflection, 
that the basic problems remain unsolved 
and the threat of a conflict which might 
blossom into the third world war remains 
hanging over the world. That the unrest 
which seethes in that part of the world 
is unsettled is made evident by the re- 
peated clashes and outbursts of violence 
along the frontiers of Israel before that 
cease fire which we hailed so hopefully 
was a week old. 

We in America have not realized that 
lasting peace will come to that area only 
when all of the people there have become 
reconciled to peace and the status quo. 
And the latter, the status quo, which 
means the existence of Israel and its 
present frontiers, is the most important 
of the two. 

Beyond these two paramount ideologi- 
cal and economic conditions for peace 
are the important considerations of the 
problems of resettlement of refugees, 
ending of the economic misery and pri- 
vation which is so prevalent in that part 
of the world, the solution of the prob- 
lems of furnishing adequate water for 
domestic, agricultural, and economic use, 
and the furnishing of a decent standard 
of living to all the people of the area. 

As a preludium to any such settlement, 
we must set about making the Arabs 
recognize that war is in no wise either 
practical or desirable. 

Present conditions indicate that the 
Arabs only seek to use the present cease- 
fire as a period to continue their military 
buildup until they are either ready to 
attack themselves or to attempt to goad 
the Israelis into a preventive war. 

I repeat that this impending war may 
be the preludium to the first atomic war. 
We in America have a duty to ourselves 
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and the rest of the world to see to it that 
Israel and the Arabs do not fall into this 
abyss and drag the rest of the world in 
with them. 

Israel wants peace as badly as do we 
in America. The Arabs are spoiling for 
a fight, and their leaders’ declarations 
show they will go to war as soon as the 
circumstances indicate the success of 
such a venture. 

We in America can delay or prevent 
the possibility of such a calamity by pro- 
viding Israel with such of the sinews 
of modern war as would make her such 
a sufficiently formidable opponent that 
the Arabs would not dare to attack her. 
I have consistently urged that Israel be 
given the weapons she needs for her own 
defense, and hope that her need will be 
soon realized by the White House to co- 
incide with America’s own enlightened 
self-interest. 

One of my good friends, Dr. Leon 
Fram, of Temple Israel, in the city of 
Detroit, one of our city’s most respected 
clergymen, and leaders in church and 
civic affairs, recently wrote a letter to 
the President which expresses the feel- 
ings of many of our people here in 
America their concern for the future of 
Israel, as well as the peace of the world. 

I hope that my insertion of it into the 
Recorp at this point will call to atten- 
tion the problems faced by the sister 
democracies, America and Israel, and 
their pressing common danger in the 
Middle East. 

APRIL 6, 1956. 


To the PRESIDENT or THE UNITED STATES, 
Dwicnur D. EISENHOWER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: As a citizen of this 
Republic, I am exercising my right to criti- 
cize your administration of your office. 

You are responsible for our foreign policy. 
Let me say frankly, then, that your policy 
on the Middle East is timid and confused, 
and is, therefore, leading our country inevi- 
tably to war and disaster. 

You, who have had so much experience 
with dictators, seem to have forgotten that 
the one thing dictators despise is weakness, 
and the one thing they respect is firmness. 
Instead of dealing firmly with the dictator 
of Egypt, you are displaying weakness and 
appeasing him. You are encouraging him 
in his openly proclaimed project of destroy- 
ing the State of Israel. You are inviting 
him to aggression and war by denying Israel 
the right to purchase those defense weapons 
which would deter his on. 

Your betrayal of Israel will only serve to 
unite the Arab countries in utter con- 
tempt of you and the free world. A solid 
Moslem land mass, including North Africa, 
will fall like ripe fruit into the palm of 
Communist Russia, Then both oil and bases 
will be lost. 

The only way to safeguard the American 
and the free-world position in the Middle 
East, is by firm resistance to the obvious 
aggressive designs of the Egyptian dictator. 

Like all other dictators, Nasser will not 
attack where victory is uncertain. Defense 
weapons for Israel, and a security pact with 
Israel, are the only sure way to prevent war 
and assure order, and thus safeguard our 
oil and our bases. 

Sending the Secretary of the United Na- 
tions to supervise the Israel-Arab frontiers 
is a futile gesture. It will not prevent Nasser 
from attacking when he is ready to use his 
new Communist jet bombers. 

Israel must be protected in 1 of 2 ways— 
either by free-world forces, or by its own de- 
fensive weapons. Since you, Mr, President, 
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have stated emphatically that American 
forces will not be available, the only way left 
to deter aggression is to supply Israel with 
defensive weapons. 

As the Life magazine editorial recently 
suggested, once the Arab leaders are given to 
understand that Israel's right to live will be 
protected, all the other problems of the Mid- 
dle East will become minor and open to 
ready solution. With peace will come co- 
operation, rehabilitation, and prosperity. 

I beg you, Mr. President, to apply your 
knowledge of dictatorship mentality. In- 
stead of appeasing Nasser, give Israel the 
chance to resist. À 

Israel will not fail you. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dr. LEON FRAM. 


What I Owe My Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude 2 of the prize-winning essays 
in the American Legion essay contest in 
Ohio. Miss Shellia Gallagher, of St. 
John's High School, Bellaire, and Mr. 
Elmer Tope, of Sherrodsville, Conotton 
Valley High School, were 2 of the 12 
winners out of the more than 100,000 
high-school students who entered this 
contest. Naturally, we of the 18th dis- 
trict are very proud of them and I would 
like to extend my personal congratula- 
tions to them. The subject of all the 
essays was “What I Owe My Country.” 
The American Legion is to be congratu- 
lated for sponsoring this kind of citizen- 
building program. The prize-winning 
essays follow: 

War I Our My Country 
(By Shellia Gallagher) 


Dear Lady America, gazing from my Ohio 
home, I behold your hills, not majestic 
purple mountains, but glorious hills. They 
are not just heaps of dirt, however, for they 
furnish homes for your peoples, and they 
are a masterpiece sculptured by the Greatest 
of Artists for your admirers. To the farmers 
they are sloping gardens, and to your miners 
a vast source of coal, but most of all they 
are a small portion of your land where was 
planted the small seed of liberty, which 
through the years has grown and blossomed 
into the wealthiest Nation on the face of 
the earth. 

You are a temple of freedom. Our fore- 

- fathers, your architects, built you from the 
blueprint of a durable Constitution, sup- 
ported by pillars of justice and equality. 
Your windows are stained with the red blood 
of your citizens who keep you free, with the 
white denoting your purity of purpose, and 
with the blue representing the loyalty felt 
by every American, as he views the misery 
of the down-trodden held in greedy cap- 
tivity. You have allowed me to live within 
your portals, America, and for that I am 
grateful. To God I owe my existence, to 
others I owe my consideration (and to the 
loan company I owe my car). But to you, 
America, I owe my democratic existence, my 
Joyal consideration, and the right to call a 
mortgaged car my own and not property of 
the State. You give me a home, food, rec- 
reation and, most important, liberty. Yet 
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you require so little in return, You are sup- 

by taxes for sustenance and defense. 
But this should not satisfy my sense of 
debt. I should, instead, desire to dedicate 
my very being to your beck and call. You 
have been so considerate of me that I am 
even ready to lay down my life for my coun- 
try, should you ever call on my meager serv- 
ices. 

My debt to you, America, cannot be 
counted in terms of dollars and cents. Our 
democracy is a priceless heritage. All the 
gold in the world could not purchase my 
inalienable rights. For no treasure would I 
trade my freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, and freedom of the press. This 
heritage is the boast of every living Ameri- 
can. Only when Uncle Sam and every citizen 
guards you can each individual. be worthy 
of his democracy. My debt to you, there- 
fore, must be paid by my attitude toward 
you, by paying my taxes cheerfully, by ac- 
cepting the new immigrant family that 
moved in down the block, by voting each year 
for the most capable man even if he goes toa 
different church, by obeying your laws be- 
cause I love and respect them, not because 
I fear the consequence of breaking them, 
and by answering your call instead of 
dodging the draft, can I fulfill my moral 
obligation to you, the country 1 love, 
America! This small voice calls a heartfelt 
ery, “Thank you, America!” 


Wat I Owe My Country 
(By Elmer Tope) 

I owe my country a great debt as does 
every American citizen. 

I owe thanks to my country for the liberty 
I have. I am reminded of this liberty when 
I think of our great Statue of Liberty, for- 
ever standing straight and proud, a symbol 
of freedom, for all those who enter this 
country. 

I owe a feeling of gratitude to the fore- 
fathers of my country because they have 
kept this land free from oppressive rwers, 
and because they have made it a land of 
opportunity for any person who wishes to 
obtain a goal in life. 

I owe support to our National Government 
and to State and local officials who are work- 
ing for the good of the people. Since our 
Government on all levels requires financial 
aid in order to operate, I owe it to my coun- 
try to pay taxes. Too many people today 
complain about taxes and deductions from 
their wages. People like these seldom stop 
to realize that the privileges that are found 
in this country far overbalance the amount 
we contribute to the National Government. 

I owe sincere thanks to my country for the 
education I am receiving free of cost. If 
education weren't free, far too many people 
would miss the opportunity of gaining 
knowledge. Intelligent and educated people 
are necessary to keep America strong. 

I must be aware of the way our Govern- 
ment is run and the purposes the Govern- 
ment seeks to serve so that my mind will 
not become filled with ideas of communism, 
which some people right here in the United 
States are trying to get people to believe. If 
communistic ideas enter the minds of our 
people, this country to which I owe so much 
will decline in greatness and in time the 
citizens will lose the feeling of pride for 
their country. I owe it to my country to 
help to prevent this sort of thing from 
happening. 

I must fight for my country in time of war 
and insure my preparedness for war by mili- 
tary training. 

I owe it to my country to be a good citizen. 
Being a good citizen does not merely mean 
a passive acceptance of all the privileges 
granted to me by the Government, but rather 
it means taking an active part in the fur- 
therance of our ideals by living a clean, 
wholesome, and worthwhile life, by getting 
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a good education, by working in local groups 
for the benefit of the community, by keeping 
up with current affairs, and by voting in 
State and national elections. By doing all 
these things I will be a citizen -worthy of 
the privileges granted to me and will in some 
measure repay my debt to my country. 


All Truth and Fact Must Have Its Day in 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16 my colleague, Congressman QUIGLEY, 
delivered a speech from the floor of the 
House of Representatives which appears 
on pages 5725 to 5727 in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, at which time the gentle- 
man made some very scurrilous remarks 
about Whitney Gilliland chairman of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission. Mr, Gillilland is a former dis- 
trict judge of Iowa. His honesty, abil- 
ity, patriotism, and fairness, is not 
questioned, by those who know him well. 

Mr. QuicLEy saw fit to quote just two 
paragraphs from a speech recently made 
by Mr. Gillilland, in an attempt to prove 
a point. jı 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire speech of Mr. Gillilland, 
from which Mr. Quiciey took two para- 
graphs out of context, be printed in its 
entirety in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for all to read. 

The speech is as follows: 

REMARKS OF WHITNEY GILLILLAND, CHAIRMAN, 
~ FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 

OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE JOINT MEET- 

ING OF VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS AT COUNCIL 

BLUFF, Iowa, on APRIL 10, 1956 


I appreciate this opportunity to appear be- 
fore you. I have some things to say which 
very much need saying, saying out loud so 
that everyone will hear them, They have 
needed saying for a long time. They involve 
American GI's who were held prisoners of 
war by the Communists in North Korea. 

Our functions, those of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States, 
in passing on claims is judicial in nature and 
we have not considered it proper to make 
public comment while issues affecting the 
determinations of a claims load remain pend- 
ing before us. During the pendency of the 
North Korean claims it has been necessary 
to remain silent while a great deal of mis- 
information has been disseminated to the 
public, Sometimes this propaganda has 
tended to reflect against our agency. Much 
more frequently it has been so calculated as 
to tend to mold public opinion against the 
American GI's who suffered great hardships 
and many of whom died as prisoners of the 
Communists. 

That claims load has now heen substan- 
tially completed, the major issues resolved, 
and I can now take off some of the wraps. I 
am going to take this as the earliest oppor- 
tunity to say some things which need to 
be said for the good of everybody. 

With regard to the first proposition, I will 
comment merely that if you hear anyone 
say that he has been deprived of any rights, 
constitutional or otherwise, in dealing with 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
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you can say for me to him that he is mis- 
taken. Contentions of that kind just are 
not so and have not happened with us. 

Now with regard to the second proposition: 

Beginning in the spring of 1953 shortly 
after “Little Switch,” and continuing until 
now, stories have appeared in the press and 
elsewhere to the effect that American GI's 
held prisoner of war in North Korea did not 
demonstrate the sturdiness that might have 
been hoped for in resisting Communist in- 
doctrination. Instead of challenging the ac- 
curacy of these accounts, critics have apolo- 
gized for them and belabored the Army and 
the American educational system, claiming 
that the GI's were poorly prepared for their 
ordeal. These stories have no doubt caused 
anxiety to many people. 

A number of these authors or propagan- 
dists infer, or outrightly say, that Americans 
have lost purposefulness and direction and 
the capacity for success, and that the only 
Persons in this day and age who know where 
they are going and what they are doing and 
why they are doing it, and succeed in get- 
ting it done, are the Communists. They 
make it appear that we are a decadent gen- 
eration and no longer any match for the 
Clever and progressive Communists. 

Some of these people in effect present, 
or actually present, the American GI's as 
poor, ignorant, miserable, weak creatures, 
lacking in principle, faith, honor, character, 
loyaity, patriotism and integrity, incapable 
Of resisting, and who did not resist, the teach- 
ings of communism to which they were 
skillfully subjected. 

This is all dangerous talk and it would 
have been better for the critics to have given 
More attention to the accuracy of their 
tales. The fact was well known that at the 
end of the conflict only 21 Americans held 
Prisoner by the Communists elected not to 
be repatriated. The fact was also well known 
that more than 22,000 of the enemy similarly 
held prisoner by us did not return to the 
Communist countries. That is one to a 
thousand. How, if the story tellers had 
given it thought, could they have reconciled 
these facts with the statements they were 
making? And where, if they had looked at 
the young men about them, would they 
have perceived deterioration in any of the 
Sturdy qualities they apparently believed 
the older generations to have possessed? 

In 1954, the Congress enacted a law pro- 
viding among other things benefits to Amer- 
icans held prisoner of war in North Korea 
(Public Law 615, 83d Congress). Administra- 
tion was assigned to the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission. The benefits con- 
sisted of $1 per day on which a prisoner 
of war did not receive proper food and $1.50 
for each day he was otherwise mistreated 
in violation of the Geneva Convention of 
1929. Benefits were not to be paid to any- 
One “who, at any time, voluntarily, know- 
ingly, and without duress, gave aid to or 
Collaborated with or in any manner served 
such hostile force.” 

Now it will be noted that anyone who 
Might have been guilty of outright dis- 
loyalty, that is, voluntarily, knowingly, and 
without duress, collaborating with the en- 
emy, would in any even be excluded by 
either the provisions (1) concerning food and 
mistreatment, or (2) those precluding pay- 
ment to anyone who voluntarily, knowing- 
ly, and without duress at any time and 
in any manner served such hostile force. 
Therefore, it never became necessary to pass 
On the issue of collaboration and no claim 
Was rejected on that ground. Therefore, no 
inference is to be drawn that any particular 
individual denied benefits was disloyal. 

On the other hand, it will have been ap- 
Parent that any collaborators would be in- 
cluded among those claimants denied for 
the two mentioned grounds and that the 
total number of collaborators could in no 
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event have exceeded the total number of the 
claims denied on those two grounds. 

A great degl of care has been taken with 
that claims load. The very best of the staff 
was put at the task: No one was permitted 
to participate at the staff level who was not 
himself a veteran and who did not have se- 
curity clearance. A full investigation by the 
appropriate agency of the Government was 
had on every one of them. It was a good, 
loyal, skilled, and conscientious staff. 

Every bit of evidence available concerning 
the claims was carefully examined and in 
many instances that included the benefits of 
thorough and fair investigations by other de- 
partments and agencies. 

For the first time on any claims program 
of ours, the Commission went into the field 
for oral hearings. This was done as exten- 
sively and the hearings conducted as closely 
to the homes of the claimants as the ad- 
ministrative funds available would permit, 
As many of these hearings were conducted 
by the commissioners themselves as it was 
possible to arrange for. Every single claim 
involving one of the aboye matters which 
had been denied in the first instance by the 
staff was subsequently reviewed whether re- 
view was requested by the claimants or not. 
The evidence concerning every claim on 
which review was requested was considered 
by the Commission itself. When it is borne 
in mind that we have many claims loads 
other than this one, and that sometimes 
over all determinations in the name of the 
Commission run into the hundreds per day, 
it will be obvious that the commissioners 
can give individual detailed attention to 
only a small proportion. But we did do that 
here with every one of the hearings of this 
class. We spent many hours, days, weeks, 
and months at the task and we came to 
know, I believe, a good deal about the 
subject. 

We approached this task with much 
caution and determination that we were not 
going to talk until we knew what we were 
talking about. It was our view that if we 
found the record to be bad it was no part of 
our function to engage in the injuring of any 
reputations. Our function was solely to de- 
termine upon those persons to whom we 
should make the awards authorized by the 
Congress. We therefore made no public an- 
nouncements. This has been construed as 
prejudicial to the claimants. I assure you 
that quite the contrary was intended. How- 
ever, if on the other hand we found the 
record to be good, the time to speak was 
when we could speak with certainty. 

The Commission was aware that even in 
the old days not all soldiers, at all times, 
conducted themselves with valor. It is fre- 
quently said that Benedict Arnold was the 
ablest American general of the Revolutionary 
War. He was the hero of the Battle of 
Saratoga, the turning point of the war. 
Benedict Arnold defected to the enemy. 
Soldiers of the War of 1812 ran away from 
the field of battle. In the Civil War, several 
thousand Union soldiers held prisoners by 
the Confederates enlisted in the Confederate 
Army t their former comrades. Sev- 
eral thousand Confederate soldiers held 
prisoners by the Union forces enlisted in the 
Union Army against their former comrades. 

It seemed reasonable to expect that we 
would find the average conduct of our GI's 
in Korea about like that of their forefathers 
under similar circumstances. In other 
words, we expected to find some evidence of 
defection to the enemy. 

What we found was, and I am happy here 
to tell you, that they actually appear on the 
whole to have conducted themselves better 
than their forefathers. Furthermore, while 
I am not going to express an opinion as to 
whether the Army or the American educa- 
tional system might not have done a better 
preparatory educational job, I will say that 
I found no comparative basis for adverse 
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criticisms of either one. I did find some 
basis for favorable criticisms. 

An attack on the will to resist of our GI's 
was made by starvation, exposure to cold 
through lack of proper shelter and clothing, 
lack of sanitation, lack of medical care, some- 
times outright brutality and even torture, 
In the first few months following capture, 
thousands of our boys died as a result of this 
treatment. Meanwhile, the survivors were 
subjected to a constant and persistent effort 
at Communist indoctrination. A favorite 
tactic in the early days of the prison camps 
was to stand the poorly clad, filthy, lousy, 
and starving GI's at attention in cold and 
freezing weather under threat that they 
would not be permitted to rest, much less 
eat, until they gave the party line answers to 
the questions of their interrogators, Just 
like a dog—“when you bark I'll give you this 
miserable food.” 

I will say to you that the Communists could 
have taken little satisfaction with the results 
of their indoctrination efforts. 

This claims program has been nearly com- 
pleted. A total of claims by reason of the 
imprisonment of 7,626 servicemen were filed 
under it. The rate of disallowance for all 
causes has been lower than on any other ma- 
jor program the Commission has admin- 
istered. It appears that the final number of 
disallowances which could fall under the two 
propositions above will be less than 1 percent. 
If we were to assume that all of this number 
were disloyal, the record would even then be 
better than our forefathers. But no such 
assumption can be made. 

Included among the prisoners of war as 
among all groups of people were to be found 
some who were ignorant, weak willed, easily 
persuaded, persons of the type who always 
follow the path of least resistance. Some of 
them could scarcely read and write. Such 
people we always have with us. To the extent 
that any of them understood the Communist 
teachings, most of them have long since for- 
gotten it. They are in no event influential 
with other people. They are of no value to 
an enemy and no danger to us. I have no 
doubt that many of them will go through life 
in this country paying their debts, kind to 
their families, friendly to their neighbors, 
praying to God and regarded as good citizens. 

There were a few of the “smart boy,” the 
I'm looking after me“ type, who followed 
the teachings or pretended to follow them in 
what they considered to be their own self- 
interest. Their self-interest now lies in the 
other direction and their loyalty to commu- 
nism is not likely to prove any greater than it 
was to the nation to which it rightly be- 
longed. 

All in all, the results must have been a sore 
disappointment to the Communists, for de- 
spite all of their efforts, there would have 
been very few, indeed, among the returning 
G. I.’s who they could realistically have ex- 
pected to serve any propaganda purpose in 
this country or as a nucleus for espionage or 
to serve any other purpose for them. By and 
large, our Gl's regarded the Communists and 
their teachings with disgust and contempt, 
and the Communists came to know it, and 
that they had not even made a substantial 
dent in thejr patriotism. That they recog- 
nized the futility of their efforts is evidenced 
by the fact that long before repatriation the 
efforts at indoctrination began to subside and 
general treatment of the prisoners improved. 

There are lessons to be learned from these 
Korean experiences which it would be well 
for us to keep very carefully in mind. Iam 
going to mention one of them. 

It is this: Let’s not sell ourselves short. 
Regardless of how clever, ruthless, and per- 
sistent the Communists may be, and they 
demonstrated in Korea a capacity for all of 
those things, we also demonstrated in Ko- 
rea that we were fully capable of standing up 
to it and surmounting it and prevailing over 
it. Furthermore, we have the advantage of 
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being morally right and history has many 
times proven that in the long run that kind 
of right prevails. 

There is only one kind of right to a Com- 
munist and that is what the party line 
says. It can be one thing one day and an 
entirely contrary thing the next. Incon- 
sistency creates no perplexity to him because 
right itself is the party line, nothing else. 
That is true to the extent that Communists 
are perfectly capable of using arguments for 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom from self-incrimination, confronta- 
tion by witnesses against them, even free- 
dom of assembiy and of religion—the very 
things they despise and hate, to gain their 
own ends. ‘Treasury officials seeking to col- 
lect United States taxes from the Daily 
Worker have just heard the anguished cries 
that they were interfering with the freedom 
of the press. Communists will even accuse 
others of communism in order to discredit 
them among their fellows and to accomplish 
their own immediate ends. Such things 
happened continuously in individual cases 
in Korea just as they are made to happen 
every day by Communists who have gained 
influence with, infiltrated or fostered organ- 
izations with high sounding names in this 
country including some which now attack 
the administration of this program. 

The Communists made every effart to 
create dissention, disunity, and distrust 
among the prisoners of war. Members of 
racial groups and national ancestry groups 
were singled out for special indoctrination 
and propaganda, and preferential and pre- 
ferred treatment, calculated to produce hat- 
reds, jealousies, and suspicion. At the same 
time officers were forbidden to exercise au- 
thority over the men and the men told 
not to obey the officers. The officers were 
separated from the men. Groups,of men 
acquainted with each other or who appeared 
to be developing loyalties to each other were 
broken up immediately. The men faced 
strangers in their quarters. They did not 
know who was spy and who was friend. 
They became very close mouthed, 

A common tactic to bring about disunity 
would be something like this: A pitiful, 
feeble GI with a background of witnessing 
killings and hearing of more, and who had 
seen his buddies dying of malnutrition and 
disease would be taken to headquarters on 
a winter night and ordered to perform some 
act of Communist propaganda. When he 
refused he would be stripped of his clothing 
and compelled to stand at attention naked 
in the bitter cold until he dropped or his 
will to resist had been broken. He would 
frequently be threatened or beaten. Then 
he would be returned to his quarters to suf- 
fer the tortures of remorse for his weakness. 
When he refused a subsequent request to 
engage in wrongdoing he would be threat- 
ened with exposure as a Communist collabo- 
rator. Let it be said to the everlasting credit 
of many of these so unfortunate people 
that they did have the will to then resist 
and face the consequences. 

Another method to further suspicion 
would be for a soldier to be required to go 
for a walk with one of his captors although 
in an apparently friendly manner. He might 
be compelled to remain separated from his 
fellows for hours, sometimes for days, during 
which time he would be threatened or even 
tortured. Regardless of the failure of the 
Communists in their efforts to interrogate 
him they would invariably, after his return, 
go to great length to create the appearance 
of great and unusual friendliness to him and 
intimacy with him thereby seeking to give 
the impression to others that he had sub- 
scribed to their doctrines. 

Still another and even more insidious 
method to destroy the morale and the hope 
and volition of our GI's was in the method 
of handling the mail. It was made known 
to the GI's that unless they engaged in some 
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cooperation they wouldn't get any mail. 
This threat was made good and the GI's who 
appeared to tend toward defection got his 
mail while his more sturdy buddy got none— 
with this cruel exception—if there was bad 
news from home that letter came through—if 
there was serious illness, if there was a death. 
particularly a child, if there was a financial 
reverse, if his wife was getting a divorce, the 
mail came through that told those things. 

It takes a good deal of fortitude for men 
living in poorly or unheated, crowded, primi- 
tive quarters, with dirt floors, no bunks, no 
window panes, no artificial lights, few 
blankets, no soap and water but with plenty 
of cracks in the walls and bugs and vermin, 
living on cracked corn and a little rice, I 
say it takes a good deal of fortitude under 
such circumstances for men to maintain 
their equilibrium. Yet by and large our 
boys did it. 

We are, I believe, witnessing the beginning 
of the breakup of the Communist system. 
They have repudiated their hero Stalin and 
now themselves point to him as a wicked 
man. They are claiming repudiation of the 
principle of dictatorship by one man. This 
change in direction will not work. Such 
successes as the Communists have achieved 
have been possible only through terriorist 
policies of one man. Groups of men cannot 
do that. They demand more and more and 
constantly expanding authority of their own. 
More and more men demand a share. The 
change in direction will either break up by 
a return to dictatorship and this means 
revolution, or it will continue to expand un- 
til it reaches something having little re- 
semblance to present day communism. 
Neither eventuality bodes any good for com- 
munism as we know it now. 

This change in direction will not justify 
any relaxation in our alertness. On the 
contrary, it requires even greater alertness. 
While the monster is dying, he is more dan- 
gerous than he ever was. 

The change in direction has unquestion- 
ably been brought about in large measure 
by a realization on the part of the Commu- 
nists that they cannot do a selling job 
among civilized people unless they assume 
a much greater appearance of respectability 
than they have heretofore possessed. Also 
unquestionably, the American GI's in the 
North Korea prison camps had a great deal 
to do with teaching them that lesson. 


First Guided-Missiles Conference Being 
Held by NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch from 
Munich, Germany, the world’s first in- 
ternational conference on guided-missile 
development is being held under the 
auspices of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Dr. Theodore von Kar- 
man, an expert in this field and chair- 
man of NATO’s scientific research, says, 
despite feverish activity in worldwide 
research, it is not likely—in fact, highly 
unlikely—an intercontinental rocket can 
be made accurate enough for “guaran- 
teed” push-button warfare. 

Meanwhile, certain Capitol Hill ex- 
perts in partisan-guided political missiles 
have been firing potshots at the admin- 
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istration. It has been inferred that the 
long-range ballistic missile is the ulti- 
mate weapon and that our Defense De- 
partment has been sitting on its hands in 
the interest of economy. The partisan 
attack has been to the effect that the 
Defense Department is guilty of lagging 
behind and then, second, that an inves- 
tigation is needed to find out the truth. 
The verdict is guilty before the trial by 
investigation is even held. 

The technique of preelection frighten- 
ing of voters with undocumented and 
irresponsible statements may not be new, 
but it calls for some rebuttal. 

First, however, I should like to point 
out, Mr. Speaker, that I do not rebut 
Soviet Leader Nikita Khrushehev's pre- 
diction that the Communists would have 
such a missile soon equipped with the 
H-bomb. My only comment to this 
would be to quote our own military men. 

Admiral Radford, Chairman of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has said it is not a 
matter of matching man for man or mis- 
sile for missile; rather superiority is a 
combination of factors and we have, he 
says, an industry-science-military team 
which is unbeatable. General Gruen- 
ther says, “they would lose the war.” 
Chief of our Air Force Staff, Gen. Nat 
Twining, has said we are well ahead in 
all fields. Air Force Secretary Quarles 
says retaliatory bombing is best, that 
even if the Soviets had a 1,500-mile 
guided missile, it would not upset the 
balance. Sir Frederick Brundrett, head 
of the British research in the guided 
missile field, has indicated England 
might be behind the Soviets, but the 
United States is definitely not. 


One partisan charge has been made 
that the Nation will get a big defense 
bill right after election, implying the Re- 
publican administration will not be ac- 
tually balancing the budget. This falls 
a little flat with the recent announce- 
ment that the budget surplus for the year 
ended June 30, 1956, may be $2 billion. 
It is becoming fashionable on both sides 
of the aisle to talk tax reduction but a 
postponement of costs is a bit fantastic. 

However, Mr. Speaker, in all serious- 
ness, there is real danger in the partisan 
misrepresentations and clamor of demo- 
goguery emanating from the hard core 
of this ultimate-weapon cult. Our cir- 
cle of bases in the world requires supply 
ships anda merchant marine. To main- 
tain supply lines requires a Navy. Un- 
fortunately, some ultimate-weapon lead- 
ers would scuttle our Navy. This is 
serious. This is the same loose and il- 
logical reasoning that some years ago 
caused the same type of strategists—the 
very same in one instance—to try and 
move airplane manufacturers back of 
the protection, so-called, of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, every Boeing 
Airplane Co. worker who lives in my dis- 
trict, as well as navy yard employees, and 
all who believe in a strong Navy will 
view with great alarm inferences to be 
drawn from the statements on defense 
and known views of certain political fig- 
ures who lately have been appearing on 
nationwide TV programs, 

Recently, Secretary Quarles character- 
ized certain public-scare statements and 
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Publicity as highly misleading and dam- 
aging. As President Eisenhower re- 
marked on this subject, he was sometimes 
astonished at the amount of informa- 
tion that others get which he does not. 

Now is the time for the American peo- 
ple to beware of the head and headline 
hunters. The scare technique is not 
new, but wider communication through 
TV programs when it comes to politics 
gives public wisdom and education a most 
intensive test. Also it requires that the 
People be given all the facts, not just a 
few partisan opinions. 


We Please Nobody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL -~ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, a Re- 
Publican President, Secretary of State, 
and assorted Republican press agents 
and politicians are attempting to have 
the people of this country believe that 
the foreign policy of the United States 
has under their leadership scored impor- 
tant victories in the ideological struggle 
with godless communism and Soviet 
Russia because of the recent changes in 
the policies of Soviet Russia. 

No fact could be further from the 
truth. The fact of the matter is that 
this change is the greatest peril to the 
United States from Russia since 1919. 
True, it constitutes an admission that 
the expansionist policies of Russia of 
Stalin's time are not the best way to win 
over the undecided, to weaken America 
and separate us from our allies. 

The very fact that Soviet Russia rec- 
ognizes the weakness of her old policy 
constitutes great peril to America. Such 
a program based ostensibly upon sweet- 
ness and reason, will appeal to many, 
and induce many others to adopt posi- 
tions of neutralism in this time of danger. 
Unaccompanied by any other proof, the 
defeat of governments friendly to Amer- 
ica in Italy, Ceylon, and elsewhere should 
be adequate proof of the threat posed 
by this new Russian imperialism. The 
wave of neutralism sweeping the world 
Should constitute further proof. 

Let us cease congratulating ourselves, 
and commence vigorously forming a new 
and better foreign policy aimed at mak- 
ing our friends strong economically and 
militarily, and to make evident to the 
world that America is still the world's 
best hope Tor peace and freedom of all 
Men. We must continue foreign aid, 
but wisely, not only to make our friends 
Strong, but to help even those who are 
Now engaged in “neutralism” to reach 
Such a point that they realize our inten- 
tions are only that they shall be free, 
economically sound, and independent. 
All must know that America only wants 
their freely given friendship in a com- 
munity of peaceful, prosperous, and in- 
dependent nations. 
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Let us not forget in this new era the 
millions enslaved behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Let us increase diplomatic and 
economic pressure to see to it that all 
of those people are soon given the right 
to free self-determination as expressed 
in the United Nations charter and in the 
Yalta agreement. Above all, let us never 
cease in our encouragement of these sub- 
jugated peoples to keep alive their love 
and hope of freedom by all means, by 
propaganda, by economic and other 
means. ; 

We must air the problems of these 
conquered peoples that the world at 
large may know that Soviet Russia’s 
policy is only a sham aimed at deceiving 
the peoples of the world into the trap of 
Communist enslavement. To fail to do 
this is for America to ultimately reach a 
point where we face a neutralist and 
Communist dominated world, alone, and 
friendless, when Russia utlimately de- 
cides that the time, predicted by Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin has come for her to 
take over the world. 

I insert into the Recorp an editorial of 
the Detroit News of April 15 pertaining 
to a survey of what diplomats abroad 
think of our present foreign policy. 

We PLEASE Nosopy 


A recent New York Times survey of what 
diplomats abroad think of American diplo- 
macy came up with the expected conclusion: 
Nearly everyone thinks we are doing badly, 
and each has a different reason for thinking 
so. There were no Don't knows.” 

Foreign observers, almost without excep- 
tion, believe America falls to understand the 
state of mind of the nations it deals with. 
Asians say we need to recognize the impor- 
tance of the drive for national independence 
and ought to take an unequivocal stand 
against colonialism. The French feel our 
anticolonialism is far too unequivocal now 
and betrays our unfortunate habit of waving 
moral principles instead of appreciating po- 
litical realities. 

Europeans in general think we are unreal- 
istic in refusing to recognize Red China, but 
Spaniards complain of our obtuseness in 
dealing with Franco to the exclusion of the 
masses of the people who may want a dif- 
ferent kind of government. 

From all sides come objections to our em- 
phasis on military security, our preoccupa- 
tion with the Communist threat, our 
unwillingness to adapt our trade policies to 
our declared diplomatic goals, our absorp- 
tion with the American way and free enter- 
prise as universal ideals, our habit of con- 
tradicting ourselves in public debate so that 
no one really knows where we stand. 

Some of this criticism is directed specifi- 
cally against policies which are certainly 
debatable. In large part, however, it is the 
reaction of a struggling community of na- 
tions to one power among them which seems 
to have the power to resolve their difficulties. 
Great Britain is frankly envious of that 
power and believes naturally enough that 
she, with her greater experience, could use 
it better. Most other nations have a sense 
that out of the ashes of 19th century im- 
perialism a new world might be born if only 
the United States would midwife it into 
being. 

So far we haven't accepted that responsi- 
bility. We are content mostly with keeping 
the peace and containing communism. For 
nations concerned, as they must be, with 
their own development, this use of Ameri- 
can power seems much too negative. It is 
rather like haying a bodyguard around the 
house: Finally you wish he would either go 
home or make himself useful. 
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Slaughter of Israeli Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on April 
11, 1956, a group of Arabs infiltrated into 
Israel and murdered in cold blood sev- 
eral children and their teachers while 
they were in the midst of prayer at 
Habad village. The inhabitants of that 
village are affiliated with a religious and 
philanthropic movement whose spiritual 
head is Chief Rabbi Menachem Schneer- 
son, a resident of my district. 

I have since received many telegrams 
of protest from congregations and vari- 
ous religious organizations in my district. 
Consequently, I have written a letter to 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
urging him to take two steps: Condemn 
those who are responsible for this wan- 
ton murder and request indemnification 
for the families of the victims. 

The following is the text of the letter 
addressed to the Secretary of State: 

APRIL 24, 1956. 
The Honorable Jonn FosTer DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. SECRETARY: I am writing to you 
in connection with the massacre committed 
by Arab murderers who infiltrated into Israel 
on April 11, 1956, and slaughtered in cold 
blood a group of children and their teachers 
at prayer in Habad village. This is a most 
despicable act of atrocity committed against 
young and innocent children, who weren't 
even given a chance to defend themselves. 

The children of this village in Israel are 
associated with the religious and philan- 
thropic movement known as Hassidim, which 
is headed by Chief Rabbi Menachem Schneer- 
son, a citizen of the United States and a resi- 
dent of my district. 

I have received no less than 49 telegrams 
from congregations and various religious or- 
ganizations in my district, bearing the sig- 
natures of the rabbis and presidents of these 
groups, in protest against the massacre at 
Habad village. These religious leaders im- 
plore our Government to take the necessary 
measures to prevent similar outrages in the 
future and the needless shedding of inno- 
cent blood. 

Public opinion is still one of the most 
effective means of stopping such atrocities 
in a civilized world. I, therefore, urge you, 
pect Secretary, to take the following two 
steps: 

First, to express in the strongest possible 
terms our Government's condemnation of 
those responsible for this act of murder. 

Second, to request indemnification for the 
bereaved families of the victims. 

I feel certain that if these two steps are 
taken it would greatly discourage such in- 
human and barbarous acts in the future, 

Sincerely, 


Vreror L. ANFuso, 
Member of Congress, 


The wording of the telegram from the 
Teligious organizations and congrega- 
tions, signed by their respective rabbis 
or presidents, is as follows: 

Brooxiyrn, N. T., April 23, 1956. 
Congressman VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The children slain in*cold blood while at 

prayer in Habad Village, Israel, last Wednes- 
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day, belong with numerous congregations 

and schools in America to the same family of 

Habad Lubavitch followers of purely religious 

and philanthropic Hassidic moyement headed 

by Chief Rabbi Menachem Schneerson, Amer- 

ican citizen, with headquarters in Brooklyn, 

N. Y. We are our brothers’ keeper grieved 

and heartbroken at cold-blooded murder of 

young brothers in Holy Land. We demand 

our Government take energetic effective steps 

to prevent similar massacre and assure in- 
demnification of bereaved families. 

Congregation Bikur Choilim, Rabbi Sho- 

lom Hecht; Congregation Tifereth Is- 

rael, Meyer Hasper, President; Congre- 

gation Kesser Torah, Rabbi Weinberg 

I. Rosenberg, President; Congregation 

Beth Aaron Beth Sholom, Rabbi E. 

Berman; Congregation Chevra Thilim, 

M. Bernstein, President; Congregation 

Skwer, Mr. Holtzman, President; Con- 

gregation Emunah Sheleimo, Rabbi A. 

Jacobson; Congregation Chevra Ka- 

dishe, Rabbi A. Katzman; Congrega- 

tion Shaar Hishomayim, Rabbi Rosen- 

baum; New Hebrew School, Rabbi S. 

Spiegel, S. Beck, President; Congrega- 

tion Oilem Sholeim, M. Widovsky, 

President; Chevra Mishnayos Anshel 

Wolin, I. Y. Zwieg, President; Congre- 

gation B'nei Israel, Rabbi Samuel Bas- 

kin, L. Grossman, President; Congre- 

gation Beis Aaron Anshei Sfard, D. 

Weissman, President; Congregation 

Machzikel Emes, Rabbi Auerbach; 

Congregation Arugas Haboshem, Grand 

Rabbi L. Greenwald, Mr. Rosenberg, 

President; Chevra Liadi, Rabbi Klein; 

Congregation Pride of Israel, Rabbi 

Malenick; Congregation Kehal Charei- 

dim, Rabbi Moskowitz, Mr. Friedman, 

President; Congregation Balchwer, Ch. 

Meyer, President; Congregation Anshei 

Ujehie, Rabbi I. Meisels, J. M. Zeiden- 

feld, President; Chevra Bikur Cholim, 

Rabbi S. Novick, A. Goodman, Presi- 

dent; Agudas Achim, Rabbi B. Z. Pef- 

fer, H. Kuznick President; Congrega- 

tion Beth Yitzchok, Rabbi Rabino- 

witz; Congregation B'nei Yissochor, 

Rabbi L. Spiro; Congregation Adas 

Yeshurun, Rabbi Teitz; Congregation 

Beth Jacob, Mr. Pilchick, President; 

Congregation Shearith Israel, N. Land- 

man, President; Congregation Bnet 

Issochor, Rabbi E. Shapiro, M. Mermel- 

stein, President; Congregation Knesset 

Israel, Rabbi E. Cohen, Mr. Finkel, 

President; Congregation Torah Utefila, 

Rabbi A. Levine, Mr. Trattner, Presi- 

dent; Congregation Dershowitz, Rabbi 

M. L. Malik, Samuel Dershowitz, Presi- 

dent; Congregation Sheveth Achim, 

Mr. Jagadnik, President; Congregation 

Kol Israel, Rabbi Shinaller, L. Yandah, 

President; Boyaner Klotz, Rabbi I. 

Stern, M. Weitman, President; Pirchel 

Agudas Israel, M. Lazar, President; 

Congregation Bnai Jacob Anshei Sho- 

lom, Rabbi Bunim; Congregation Glory 

Israel, J. Gilberglat, President; Con- 

gregation Ahavas Achim Bnsi Israel, 

L. Kott, Secretary; Young Israel of 

Willoughby, Rabbi Yachnes, Joe King, 

President; Chasidei Belza, Rabbi M. 

Feder, M. Weiss, President; Congrega- 

tion Or Itzchok, Rabbi E. Rosenbaum, 

J. Kleinbrand, President; Young Israel 

of Brooklyn, B. Solomon, President; 

Beth Hamerdrash Chasidel Amshenov, 

Rabbi I. Kalish; Adas Yereim, H. Lip- 

shitz, President; Congregation Kehi- 

lat Jacob, Rabbi J. Grunwald, H. Lip- 

shutz, President; Congregation Divrei 

Jechezkal, Rabbi Supnick; Congrega- 

tion Netzach Israel, Rabbi M. Horowitz; 

National Council of Young Israel, 

Meycr Wiener, President, Elijah Stein, 

Chairman of Eretz Israel Committee. 
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No Beautiful Blonde Spies—Just Blind 
Stupidity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to direct the attention of our colleagues 
to Mr. Stewart Alsop’s article in the New 
York Herald Tribune of April 15, 1956, 
which is as follows: 

MATTER OF Fact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
NO BEAUTIFUL BLONDE SPIES 

WASHINGTON. —It is strange how the high- 
est administration officials stubbornly disbe- 
lieve what their own intelligence experts tell 
them. Take, for example, Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson’s recent testimony 
before the House Appropriations Committee: 
“You know, we cannot get very far ahead 
of them (the Soviets), because we talk so 
much in this country, and write so many 
articles, and publish so many pictures and 
magazine articles that they are always bound 
to be able to do it. Most of their weapons, 
of course, really came out of the Western 
World .“ No national myth dies hard- 
er than the notion that the Soviets are tech- 
nically backward, capable only of slavishiy 
copying what the West has already produced. 
But it is really very odd that Secretary Wil- 
son, after more than 3 years in office, should 


still believe in this comfortable myth. For 


throughout those 3 years, Wilson has been 
literaly deluged with evidence pointing in 
precisely the opposite direction. There is, 
moreover, nothing particularly mysterious 
about the great bulk of this evidence—it 
does not come from beautiful blonde spies. 
Most of it comes, instead, from such items 
as a long, profusely illustrated book called 
Aviation Gas Turbine Engines, by G. S. Sku- 
bachevski. Mr. Skubachevski's formidable 
work was published in Moscow last year, and 
it is freely available in technical bookshops 
in the Soviet Union. When it arrived in 
Washington recently, it caused quite a Sut- 
tering in the intelligence dovecotes. 

It contained, for one thing, numerous cut- 
away drawings of something called a split- 
compressor engine. The split-compressor 
system is used in the most advanced Amer- 
ican jet engine design, and all diagrams and 
performance data are top secret. Yet, here 
was a mere textbook, distributed to mere 
student engineers in the Soviet Union, con- 
taining numerous detailed diagrams of the 
split-compressor engine. 

The notion that they get it all from spies, 
which is a companion myth to the “backward 
Russians" myth, does not hold up in this case 
either, The text of the book contains not 
only a highly sophisticated discussion of the 
split compressor engine but a number of jet 
engineering techniques new to American ex- 
perts. Soviet spies could not have stolen 
these ideas from us simply because we didn't 
have them. 

Reliable information on Soviet weapons 
progress, from such overt non-cloak-and- 
dagger sources as Mr. Skubacheyski's book, 
is not as impossibly difficult to come by as it 
is often cracked up to be. Last year, for 
example, the magazine Aviation Week pub- 
lished excellent photographs of the mass 
flights over Moscow of the new Soviet heavy 
bomber, the Bison—the same plane which 
Mr. Wilson had previously opined was a fake, 
or a mere handmade prototype. 
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The publication of these photographs 
caused horror in the Pentagon and the editor 
of the magazine was called on the carpet to 
explain where he got such top-secret mate- 
rial. He explained that he had called the 
New York representative of Sovfoto, the 
Soviet propaganda agency. Sovfoto had hap- 
pily offered him as many excellent photo- 
graphs as he could use, and motion-picture 
films of the overflights as well. 

The notion that all information about 
Soviet weapons development comes from 
beautiful but highly untrustworthy blond 
spies is one reason why such officials as Wil- 


son do not really believe their own intelli- 


gence. Another reason is that men like 
Wilson and Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humpbrey tend to regard the intelligence 
experts as impractical longhalrs. 

Secretary Humphrey, for example, recently 
became much exercised when he learned from 
a British steel tycoon, who had made a tour 
of the Soviet Union, that Soviet steel mills 
were as good as the best in Britain. As a 
member of the National Security Council, 
Humphrey had been repeatedly told exactly 
the same thing in intelligence briefings; But 
he only really believed it when he learned 
it from a fellow businessman and payroll- 
meeter. 

A third reason is that the Central Intelll- 
gence Agency is prohibited from making 
comparative estimates of Soviet and Ameri- 
can weapons development, so that the esti- 
mates lack meaning and impact. But there 
is also another reason why high officials tend 
to disbelieve or disregard their own intelli- 
gence experts. Believing them would in- 
exorably suggest all sorts of highly expensive 
and highly inconvenient action. 


Tribute to Charlie Halleck 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tionally famous columnist, Bill Henry, in 
a recent edition of the Los Angeles Times, 
discussed the debate prior to the action 
of the House in sustaining President 
Eisenhower's veto of the farm bill. In 
his column he pays particular tribute 
to our distinguished friend the gentle- 
man from Indiana, Mr. HALLECK. This 
tribute is well-deserved. The article 
follows: t 

Wasuincton.,—On the theory that you 
may never have been present when one of 
those blood-tingling moments of decision 
takes place in the Congress—most sessions 
are a dreadful bore—let me tell you about 
the vote on the veto. 

IKE'S VETO 

The Democrats, with some aid from farm- 
belt Republicans, passed a farm bill which 
even its proponents were not proud of. 
Economically, it was designed to continue to 
subsidize the farmer to raise more food than 
we know what to do with. Politically, it was 
designed to place the President in the posi- 
tion where signing it would not only be con- 
trary to his principles but would enable the 
Democrats to claim credit for largess to the 
landsmen, whereas if he refused to sign it the 
Democrats would be able to say they tried 
to do something for the poor farmer but the 
wicked Republican President prevented 
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them. Well, the President vetoed the bill, 
gave his reasons for it, took what steps he 
could to help the farmer without legislation 
and the question then was whether or not 
the Congress would try to muster the two- 
thirds vote necessary to override the Presi- 
dential veto The Democrats announced 
they'd vote to override. 
EMBATTLED 


The bill had been originally passed by a 
vote of 237 to 181, a decisive majority but 
not the two-thirds edge requircd to override 
the veto. The Democrats had to make a few 
converts if they were to slap down the man 
in the White House for his temerity. Chair- 
man Haro) D. Cootry, a Democrat from 
North Carolina, obviously recognized the 
magnitude of his problem as, with debate 
limited to a single hour, he announced that 
he'd give Representative CHARLEY HALLECK 
a grand total of 10 minutes to speak in sup- 
port of the veto while the rest of the hour 
would be taken by the opposition. This 
brought the remark that Coolxr believes 
in 90 percent of parity for his side in the de- 
bate as well as in the bill” which may have 
slightly overstated the percentage but pretty 
correctly represented the attitude. 


ORATORY 


To be brutally frank about it, congression- 
al oratory is more “for the Recorp” than for 
purposes of n. Co en like 
to be able to refer their constituents to a 
certain page in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
evidence of their stand on a given question. 
Chairman Cooxrey led off with a defense of 
the bill and then turned the rostrum over to 
his colleague, W. R. (Who's Excited!) Poacr, 
of Texas, a roundhouse, arm-waving orator 
who shouted and roared that it was no more 
fair to give the farmer 80 percent of parity 
than it was to ask a workman to accept 80 
percent of a fair wage. 


THE MINORITY 


More Republicans than Democrats re- 
mained on the floor for the debate but the 
galleries were packed to suffocation. CHAR- 
Ley HALLECK, who Is a real red-hot pistol 
when it comes to floor debate, plunged head- 
long into his 10-minute argument, 
to make the most of the tiny share of time 
allotted to him. He methodically answered 
the charges of the opposition, annoyed them 
heartily by quoting Democrat Governor 
Lausche, of Ohio, applauding the Presi- 
dential veto, reminded the Democrats that 
they had claimed to have supported the 
President better than the Republicans did— 
said this was their chance to prove it, and 
wound up by predicting that the Democrats 
not only would not get their two-thirds 
majority to override the veto but that there 
would be, in fact, a majority favoring Presi- 
dential action. .HarLeck proved to be not 
only a good debater but a good seer as well. 
The Congressmen poured back onto the floor 
for the vote. It was significant to see the 
Representatives from my own general area, 
HIESTAND, HILLINGS, HinsHaw, HOLT, WILSON, 
and McDonoucH, among those voting to 
support the President, and when the count- 
ing was over there were 211 to uphoid the 
veto, 202 to override it. 


Highway Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will shortly consider H. R. 10660. 
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I have received numerous communica- 
tions both from people in my district 
and from public officials of my State in 
support of this measure. For the in- 
formation of the membership of the 
House and to indicate the breadth of 
support achieved by this bill, I include 
three telegrams the signatures on which 
cannot help but be impressive: 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF, APRIL 24. 1956. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We approve and endorse Federal highway 
bill, H. R. 10660. The allocation formula 
for the interstate system is fair and equita- 
ble and should not be changed. Passage of 
the bill is vital to California. We urge your 
favorable support. 

Goodwin J. Knight, Governor of Cali- 
fornia; Randolph Collier, Chairman, 
Senate Transportation Committee; 
Lee Backstrand, Chairman, Assembly 
Committee on Transportation Com- 
merce; Frank B. Durkee, Director of 
Public Works and Chairman Califor- 
nia Highway Commission; George T. 
McCoy, State Highway Engineer; 
Charles P. Salzer, President, County 
Supervisors Association of California; 
O. W. Campbell, President, California 
League of Cities; Burton Chace, Chair- 
man, Los Angeles Board of Supervis- 
ors; John Gibson, President, Los An- 
geles City Council. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.“ 
Each Congressman, county of Los Angeles, 
at their meeting on April 24, 1956, the Board 
of Supervisors of Los Angeles County in- 
structed me to inform you of their full sup- 
port of H. R. 10660, and their request for 
your full and aggressive support of this bill, 
which is scheduled for committee hearings 
this week. 
Very truly yours, 
James S. ALLISON, 
Chief Clerk, Board of Supervisors, 
County of Los Angeles. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully urge your support of H R. 
10660, the Federal-aid highway bill, in the 
form recommended by the Public Works 
Committee. This measure should prove par- 
ticularly advantageous to California as it 
places major emphasis upon the improve- 
ment of the interstate system and will assist 
materially in meeting traffic problems in 
metropolitan areas. It also recognizes the 
need for a tax rate differential between pas- 
senger cars and heavy trucks. We believe the 
measure will assist materially in the develop- 
ment of our major highways in California, 

NORMAN P. THOMPSON, 
Ezecutive Vice President, Automo- 
bile Club of Southern California, 


Congratulations, Mr. Kearns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that all good Republicans and good 
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Americans rejoice in the victory of our - 
colleague, CARROLL D. Kearns, in the 
Pennsylvania primaries yesterday. 
Pitted against him in the primary was 
one of the most formidable Republicans 
of his congressional district. He won, 
by unofacial reports, by more than 21,000 
votes. 

While I am no: a native of Pennsyl- 
vania and know little about the political 
situation there, it does seem to me that 
this election’s results indicate that our 
colleague, CARROLL KEARNS, is well on his 
road to a higher office in the great State 
of Pennsylvania. I believe that he would 
make an excellent governor, and an ex- 
cellent Senator, should my good friend, 
Senator Ep MARTIN, retire. 

My wholehearted congratulations and 
best wishes go to my colleague, CARROLL 
Kearns, for his future successes, 


The Free Sons of Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr, KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith copies of letters 
addressed to the President of the United 
States and to the Secretary of State by 
Mr. Milton M. Meyer, grand master of 
the Free Sons of Israel. 

This organization is the oldest na- 
tional Jewish fraternal organization in 
the United States, having been chartered 
in 1849. It numbers among its member- 
ship over 10,000 families resident 
throughout the United States. It has 
been a leader in all worthwhile causes 
and along with innumerable American 
organizations is justly concerned about 
the situation involving the State of Israel 
and the Middle East generally. 

It would seem that organizations and 
citizens similarly minded should call to 
the attention of the authorities in this 
country their own views as well. 

The letters follow: 

Tur Free Sons or ISRAEL, 
New York, N. V., April 19, 1956. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: For the past 106 years the Free Sons 
of Israel, the oldest national Jewish frater- 
nal organization in the United States has 
been justly proud of our contribution to the 
American communal scene and has evidenced 
our single allegiance to our United States by 
the service and even death of many of our 
members in her defense. We feel that this 
background gives us the privilege-of speak- 
ing. 

The executive board of the Free Sons of 
Israel by unanimous resolution on April 16, 
1956, required me to represent to you our 
firm and deep conviction that the defense 
and safety of the United States requires the 
prompt and immediate shipment of defense 
arms to the State of Israel in order that that 
bastion of democracy in the Middle East 
might be preserved against destruction from 
Communist armament. We also respectfully 
request that in addition to arms and arma- 
ment for her defense, the State of Israel, 
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which by its national sentiment, its political 
outlook, and its cultural pursuits so emu- 
lates the United States, receive such other, 
necessary, and appropriate action and safe- 
guards from the United States, either alone 
or in cooperation with others friendly to the 


State of Israel, that the State of Israel might ` 


be preserved. 

Aggression has never been Israel's purpose, 
but her lifeblood will flow in her defense. 
Communism and its threats are repugnant to 
Isrdel's basic heritage and can, with your aid, 
be forever thwarted in the Middle East. 

May I respectfully request, sir, that you 
use your good offices as Commander in Chief 
of the United States to carry out our most 
prayerful request, not by the blood of our 
sons, but by the sinews of our arms and the 
concrete resolve of our purpose. 

Please accept our sincere good wishes for 
your continued good health. 

Respectfully, 

Mil ro M. MEYER, 
Grand Master. 

THe Free Sons or ISRAEL, 
New York, N. V., April 19, 1956. 

Secretary or STATE, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Ma. SecreTary: For the past 106 
years the Free Sons of Israel, the oldest 
national Jewish fraternal organization in 
the United States has been justly proud of 
our contribution to the American com- 
munal scene and has evidenced our single 
allegiance to our United States by the serv- 
ice and even death of many of our members 
in her defense. We feel that this back- 
ground gives us the privilege of speaking. 

At a meeting of the executive board of the 
Free Sons of Israel held on April 16, 1956, 
it was our unanimous resolution that you 
and the Department of State be urgently 
requested to promptly ship to the State of 
Israel arms and armament for her defense 
and. that in connection therewith you take 
such other, further necessary and appro- 
priate steps as will insure the defense and 
continuance of the State of Israel, 

We respectfully point out that events over 
the past 40 years weighed on the scale of 
Justice will show preponderantly that the 
safety, defense, and well-being of the State 
of Israel weighs more heavily to the ad- 
vantage of the United States than does the 
shipment of offensive arms and war ma- 
terlel to her Arab neighbors. It seems to 
us that the Arab countries have shown their 
complete disregard for the Tripartite Pact 
and that it now behooves our great country 
in cooperation with the other signatories, 
England and France, to take those steps 
which good judgment as well as honesty 
and decency require and dictate. 

We respectfully urge your implementa- 
tion of our prayerful petition, 

Respectfully, 
MILTON M. Mxvxn. Grand Master. 


Arab Propaganda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which describes the 
anti-American and anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda being disseminated by the Arab 
radio and press. The article appears in 
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the March 1956 issue of the ADL Bul- 
letin: 


Camo's Ravro TatKs ‘Rep’ ror LOCAL CON- 
SUMPTION IN THE MIDDLE East, ARAB PROPA- 
GANDA Takes A West-Barrinc, Pro-Soviet 
LINE 


(Democrats and Republicans are on an 
equal footing in their eagerness to put the 
free in chains, and the American, British, 
and French knights of the free world are 
cut from the same cloth. (Voice of the 
Arabs broadcast.) ) 

(We view the parliaments of the democ- 
racies as a comical farce. (Voice of the 
Arabs.) ) 

(It was Khrushchev who announced that 
the Soviet Union sympathizes with the 
Arabs, and it was Bulganin who attacked the 
Baghdad pact and all military alliances, 
describing them as imperialistic acts in 
new forms, with only aggressive aims. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that these dual 
voices find an appreciative reaction in the 
hearts of the Arabs. The cause of peace is 
served by such support. (Cairo Radio's 
Home Service.) ) 


Today, Arab propaganda speaks with two 
strident voices. One talks to the East, the 
other to the West. Were they to confront 
each other, their words would collide in a 
welter of contradictions. The Arabs are 
careful to keep them apart. 

In the United States, Arab propaganda 
has been pointed toward the destruction of 
American sympathy and aid for Israel. “The 
removal of Israel from Palestine,” say the 
Arabs, will start * * * when Arabs suc- 
ceed in convincing the West that the fruit 
of this tree (Israel) which it has planted in 
our countries is harmful to any cooperation 
and any possible alliance with the Arab 
nations.” This nails down the essential sim 
of Arab leaders: to bring pressure against 
the United States Government, and with it 
the governments of the West. 

Frustrated by their failure to destroy 
Israel, first by war, and then by diplomatic 
maneuvering, the Arab league states have 
begun a vast propaganda effort to exploit 
antisemitism in the United States for their 
own political purposes. World tensions have 
developed a propitious climate for such en- 
terprise and they have found willing allies 
among the professional peddlers of anti- 
semitism operating in this country. 

“American Jews,“ says a book being dis- 
tributed here by the Syrian consulate general, 
“give a necessary alleginnce to the United 
States while reserving their first loyalty for 
Israel. It is time that Americans real- 
ize that these teeming masses of Zionists 
who infest their cities and sit astride the 
arteries of their commerce are, in every sense 
of the world, allens * * * because they ren- 
der their first allegiance * * * to their own 
so-called State of Israel. This specter of 
dual loyalty is echoed constantly by the anti- 
semitic press. “Who are the international- 
ists?“ asks the glib and pompous Merwin K. 
Hart, of the bigoted National Economic 
Council. “They are the Marxists and the 
Zionists. “ * * It is highly possible that in 
a matter of months, drafted American youth 
will be fighting and dying in the defense of 
Israel.” 

The Arab voice that speaks to the East Is 
even more demagogic in its attacks on zion- 
ism. But while its lunatic fringe supporters 
in America persist in equating zionism with 
Communist imperialism, in the Middle East 
this has now been changed to American im- 
perialism, And the Soviets have become the 
great and good friends of the Arab world. 

From their propaganda base in Cairo, the 
Arabs are flooding the Middle East and much 
of North Africa with anti-American and 
anti-Jewish propaganda, Their themes 
achieve a new, high pitch of hostility and 
incitement against the West, and the lowest 
depths of antisemitic abuse. Their vilifi- 
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cation of Jews is without parallel in the 
postwar era, matching the most cynical ef- 
forts of Goebbels and the most clinical crea- 
tions of Julius Streicher, 

The anti-West tactic represents an abrupt 
shift in Arab propaganda—and dates from 
the Egypt-Czechoslovakia arms deal, In 
their campaign against the free world, the 
Arabs’ chief target is the United States, fol- 
lowed by England and France. And while 
the Arab masses are subjected almost daily 
to heavy doses of anti-West hatred, nothing 
unfriendly is said about the Soviet European 
bloc and Red China. The western govern- 
ments have, at different times, protested to 
Egypt over some of the more provocative 
outbursts, only ot be rebuffed by Premier 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Egypt's strong man, 
for their interference with Arab nationalism 
and self-determination. 

The most potent outlets for domestic Arab 
propaganda are broadcasts through Cairo 
Radio's Home Service and the Voice of the 
Arabs, which is begmed over shortwave. 
Both are controlled by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and their broadcasts have become a 
force for disruption, stirring up unrest and 
inciting the peoples of the Middle East and 
outlying areas against the West and against 
Jews. 

This campaign has been attended by a 
new orientation with the Communist bloc: 
the Arabs now serve as a vehicle for pro- 
Soviet propaganda. As part of this pro- 
Communist shift, the Arabs no longer link 
Zionism with Communism—but with the 
West, particularly the United States—and 
with colonialism and “capitalistic imperial- 
ism.” “It is the capitalists who rule [the 
United States.“ said the Cairo Radio, “while 
the masses are busy chasing dollars and 
watching baseball games. Everyone knows 
the Soviet Union fs a democratic state and 
that its rulers come from the masses.” 

“I never imagined before,” wrote a com- 
mentator in the Cairo newspaper, Al-Akhbar, 
“that a day would come when I would defend 
Russia and attack Britain and America. 
However, it is with justice and logic that I 
now defend and not attack Russia and now 
attack and not defend Britain and America, 
which have shown falsehood, deceit, fallacy 
and ill will.“ r 

A favorite of the Arab radio is to preach 
the big, but useful, lie about Zionist control 
of the press in the United States; how the 
Jewish vote controls American policy; that 
American Jews are leading the United States 
down the road to war. “The poor American 
public,” one broadcaster lamented. “No one 
outside America is ignorant of the Zionist 
domination of the press. * * * One wonders 
what is left for this lost people to read after 
the Government and the Zionists have done 
their job.” Such quotes turn up in endless 
variations, in Arab broadcasts, in the Arab 
press, in official government handouts, in the 
speeches of Arab diplomats and in the anti- 
Semitic press of the United States. 

Aside from thelr pro-Soviet twists, Cairo 
broadcasts reveal little that is new in the 
Arab propaganda line which has been par- 
roted for some time now by Arab emissarles 
in this country. and has settled at a point 
where it is now common property, to be 
shared on a give-and-take basis by all Arab 
officialdom and American professional bigots. 
Their partnership in the exchange of propa- 
ganda has been mutually profitable. 

Thus, it is no surprise that the Arab radio 
should comb the writings of the most dis- 
reputable American anti-Semites for its 
broadcast material. When it selected for 
broadcasting purposes an article by Eustace 
Mullins, it really hit bottom. Mullins, a fre- 
quent contributor to Conde McGinley'’s com- 
mon Sense, was cited in the December 1954, 
report on Neo-Fascist and Hate Groups by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 

But the voice of the Arabs described him 
as “a great American author,“ and broadcast 
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the following extracts from his diatribe in 
Women's Voice, one of the less subtle among 
hate sheets: 

“The United States is a land for Jews in 
which they can tell lies and loot as they like. 
Why then do the Jews hate the United 
States? The Jews hate the United States be- 
cause Americans do net try to oppress 
em- 

“The Jews have never felt love for their 
homeland except In connection with Ger- 
many—Germany which suffered for 500 years 
from the crimes of the Jews. In the Jewish 
quarter in Warsaw, and in Frankfurt, the 
Jews lived happily, because they were de- 
spised, spit upon, and were treated as the 
scum of the earth. In our country, Jews 
receive complete respect from Americans. 

“Imagine this Jew, who should be despised 
and hated, now receiving every respect and 
consideration in the United States. No won- 
der, then, that the Jew is happy in the States. 
* * » The nervous system of the Jew is used 
to torture. Jews drenm of concentration 
camps and torture centers in Germany. 
America has nothing of the sort to offer 
them. The American citizen allows them to 
deceive him and betray him as they like.” 

Egypt's press provides Arab broadcasters 
with a rich harvest of anti-Semitic and anti- 
American material. This stuff, in turn, is 
gathered from highly productive anti-Se- 
mitic sources in the United States. One ex- 
ample la a new bimonthly, Risealet Masr (the 
Egyptian Message), published in Arabic by 
an organization created and financed by the 
Egyptian Minister of Information. Circu- 
lated throughout the Arab world (estimated: 
150,000 coples per issue), it is handed out 
free, though it has an official price of 3 
piasters (8 cents). 

The first issue of the Exyptian Message, 
which appeared in Cairo in December, car- 
ried an article by Opal Tanner, long-time 
Professional associate of Gerald L. K. Smith. 
Here are some excerpts from Tauner’s plece, 
calied, Who Is the Most Powerful Jew in 
Washington?: 

“Question. Who is the most powerful Jew 
in Washington? 

“Answer. I can say that the most powerful 
Jew in Washington today is one of the men 
who helped conspire in organizing the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank and who owns the biggest 
daily newspaper in the city. He is Eugene 
Meyer. 

“Question. Who is the strongest adviser 
close to Eisenhower? 

“Answer. The man who manages the af- 
fairs of the White House is Max Rabb. He 
is a Jew and his original name is Rabino- 
vitch. He is the brain who directs the ac- 
tions of Ambassador Lodge. 

“Question. Is Supreme Court Justice War- 
Ten still ambitious? 

“Answer. Enlightened observers in Wash- 
ington believe that Justice Earl Warren still 
Covets the Presidency. This is why he 
drafted the decision of nonsegregation in 
the public schools. He thought that by 
doing so he would gain the votes of the 
Negroes. Actually, the Negro vote holds the 
balance of power in America, 

“Question. Do Congressmen fear the Jews? 

“Answer. Most Congressmen fear the Jew, 

use of their control of the press, radio, 
and television.“ 

But in its attitude toward Morcow, the 
Arab League speaks with all the fervor of a 
Soviet satellite, President Etsenhower has 
become the warmongering villian to Khrush- 
chev's hero for peace. Said the Lebanese 
newspaper Al Jaridah: 

“The United States will continue to aid 
Countries fighting Communist infiltration. 
It will also endeavor to find a solution be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel, for it is 
anxious to retain the friendship of both 
Parties—so said President Eisenhower in his 
state of the Union message. * Eisen- 
hower's words scund so hollow now that the 
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Soviet Union has embarked on its ‘courageous 
pence campaign.“ 

The editor of the Cairo daily, Al Ahram, 
became almost lyrical in bis appreciation for 
“the serious outlock on public life of the 
Soviet people,” after his visit there. The 
Cairo radio applauded French dissidents for 
having “sided with the Soviet peacemakers 
{while} booting out the lackeys of the Amer- 
ican warmongers.” Red China's Chou En- 
lai is quoted approvingly. The meeting be- 
tween Nasser and Yugoslavia's Tito was 
greeted as “a slap in the face of the imperial- 
ist hangmen.” Nasser's protestations not- 
withstanding, the Arabs appear to be import- 
ing ideology, along with arms, from the So- 
viet bloc. 

Can peace be nchieved in the Middle East? 
If this is the fervent hope of the free world, 
the Cairo radio chooses to ignore it. “Peace 
between us and the Jews is impossible,” it 
has broadcast. “As far as we are concerned 
the problem is a matter of life and death and 
not a dispute over frontiers or interests. Nor 
is it a difference over viewpoints which re- 
quire mediation for settlement. * * * The 
Middle East cannot hold both of us. It is 
either we or they. There is no other solution. 
* * > It is steel and bullets which will real- 
ize these objectives.” 

Broadcasts of this kind—they are beamed 
constantly to the emotionally charged popu- 
Ince of the Middle East—do not square 
with Egypt’s arguments in the councils of 
the United Nations that it is accepting So- 
viet arms as a defensive mensure. Nor do 
its trade agreements with the Soviet bloc— 
agreements to purchase goods and machinery 
in which Egypt spurned the lower bids of 
Western nations to buy from the Commu- 
nists. 


One Hundred Thirty-fifth Anniversary of 
Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
commemoration of the 135th anniver- 
sary of Greek independence this yeer, I 
arranged, at the suggestion of Mr. Peter 
Chumbris, formerly assistant attorney 
general of my State of New Mexico, to 
have Father George P. Gallos, of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of the Annun- 
ciation in Baltimore, invited to offer the 
prayer at the opening session in the 
House on Monday, March 26. Father 
Gallos offered the following beautiful and 
inspiring prayer: 

God of our Father, to Thee, author of lib- 
erty, to Thee we pray. On this occasion of 
the 135th anniversary of Greek independ- 
ence, we ask Thee, Lord, to bless the Greek 
people. Keep alive in them the love of lib- 
erty for which they bravely fought and sac- 
rificed. Grant that the Greek Nation ever 
may be on the side of justice, democracy, and 
freedom. 

Lord God of Hosts, we pray for America, 
this land of ours, on which Thou hast be- 
stowed so many rich blessings. Make us 
worthy of our inheritance, Let not Thy 
wrath descend upon us. Save us from new 
ordeals and tribulations, for wars and rumors 
of wars are shaking the equilibrium of the 
earth and heavy clouds are invading the 
tranquil heavens of peace. 

O Ruler of the Universe, preserve in har- 
mony those who govern us. Make them vig- 
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Uant and keep them from falling into the 
spirit of sloth, faintheartedness, lust for 
power, and idle talk. Grant them, rather 
strength to do Thy will, wisdom to govern 
well, and make them worthy laborers of Thy 
kingdom, a kingdom of love, goodness, jus- 
tice, mercy, and peace. 

Lord of Love, who didst command the 
disciples to pray for their enemies and who 
didst pray for those who crucified Thee, grant 
that we, too, may forgive those who hate us 
and show brotherly love to those who mal- 
treat us. Enlighten us, through the light of 
Thy truth,, O Lord, and guide us in the paths 
of Thy precepts. Amen. 


Mr. Speaker, the sons and daughters 
of Greece who, like Mr. Chumbris, are 
devoted to the democratic ideals stead- 
fastly followed by the Greek Nation and 
our own, have contributed to the great- 
ness of America. They, like all other 
Americans who believe in and adhere to 
those democratic ideals, are saddened to- 
day at the steadfast refusal of the Brit- 
ish Government to grant the people of 
Cyprus the right to democratic self- 
determination, so that they may govern 
themselves or may join with Greece, 
their mother country, in a common gov- 
ernment under a common heritage and 
culture. 

And yet from Father Gallos’ mouth we 
in the House heard these words sincerely 
offered in prayer: 

Lord of Love, who didst command the 
disciples to pray for their enemies and who 
didst pray for those who crucified Thee, grant 
that we, too, may forgive those who hate 
us and show brotherly love to those who 
maltreat us. 


In our hearts we all pray that the in- 
justices occurring in Cyprus may be 
righted, and that the British Govern- 
ment and the people of Cyprus may reach 
a mutual understanding with our Lord's 
help, guidance and divine light, that will 
lead to peace and justice for all. 


A Well-Deserved Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, for his factual, fearless, and ex- 
ceptionally meritorious work, Clark R. 
Mollenhoff, of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune and the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, has been given the Ray- 
mond Clapper Memorial Award. 

Many of us in Congress have long 
realized that Mollenhoff's courage, abil- 
ity, discrimination, and desire to get and 
report the facts have over the years given 
the Members of Congress as well as the 
public the facts not only in connection 
with the dcings of Wolf Ladejinsky, but 
that he has been true to what I assume to 
be the reporter's objective—ascertaining 
and giving to the public an accurate nar- 
rative of the incidents he has been called 
upon to report. 

All too often reporters have forgotten 
what the public has assumed to be their 
function—a narration of what actually 
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was said or happened in connection with 
a specific incident. All too frequently, 
reading carefully a news story, one has 
found himself compelled to reexamine 
the article, determine if possible where 
the factual statement ended, where the 
expression of an opinion—an editorial 
or commentator's function—began. 

Mollenhoff is not lacking in either the 
ability or the courage to express an 
opinion, but his writings make it easy 
for the reader to separate the two when 
they are joined in the same story. 

Few reporters or writers have done 
more to clearly, accurately lay the facts 
on the record, expose the misuse of 
health and welfare funds, the dues and 
special assessments paid by union mem- 
bers, the violence and lawlessness in 
which some—fortunately a few—of their 
officials have engaged. The stories 
which he has written about these activi- 
ties have been a warning to sincere union 
members and leaders, a notice to legis- 
lators of the need for sound, courageous 
action by them. 

From the following press notice comes 
the notification of the award: 

MOLLENHOFF GETS CLAPPER AWARD 

The Raymond Clapper Memorial Award, 
given annually for exceptionally meritorious 
work by a newspaper correspondent in Wash- 
ington, was won last night by Clark R. 
Mollenhoff, of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune and the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune. 

Mr. Mollenhoff, 12th winner of the award 
established in memory of the late Washing- 
ton correspondent, received a $500 check and 

. scroll in a ceremony at the closing dinner of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
at the Hotel Statler. 

The judges, five ASNE members, awarded 
him first prize for his stories concerning 
Wolf Ladejinsky, former United States agri- 
culture attaché in Tokyo who figured in a 
controversy over Federal security regula- 
tions. 


[Memorandum Submitted by the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in Response to a Request by 
Congressman Thomas B. Curtis Regard- 
ing Its Experience With the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in my supplemental views on H. R. 5550, 
to authorize United States participation 
in the organization for trade coopera- 
tion, I pointed out the problems that 
confronted American industrial, labor, 
and agricultural interests in getting their 
data and arguments into the hands of 
the United States representatives who 
actually negotiated our trade treaties, 

I asked during the hearings for vari- 
ous economic groups which had specific 
information in regard to this problem, 
and in particular their experience with 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
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tion, to supply this information for the 
printed record. A memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Association came teo 
late to be included in the printed hear- 
ing. However, this information should 
be available to the House for reference 
in the debate on H. R. 5550. Accordingly, 

I am inserting this memorandum into 

the Appendix of the Recorp so my col- 

leagues can consider it: 

MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 
CIATION IN RESPONSE TO A REQUEST BY CON- 
GRESSMAN THOMAS B. CURTIS REGARDING Its 
EXPERIENCE WITH THE COMMITTEE FOR 
Reciprocity INFORMATION 
Congressman Curtis inquired of the asso- 

ciation’s witness, Mr. Sidney C. Moody, on 

March 14, 1956, of its experience with the 

Committee for Reciprocity Information 

under procedures which have been estab- 

lished for the exercise of the trade agreement 
authority. 

Because of the continued importance to 
the association’s members of the tariff policy 
for the encouragement of domestic manu- 
facture of synthetic organic chemicals which 
is contained in the chemical schedule of the 
Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930, this association 
has appeared frequently in the public hear- 
ings which are a prelude to the conduct of 
trade agreement negotiations by the Presi- 
dent's representatives. 

Before discussing the defects in the trade 
agreements procedure, on which we intend 
to be quite specific, it is necessary to con- 
sider the purpose which Congress had in 
mind in requiring that the exercise of trade 
agreement authority be preceded by public 
notice and an opportunity to all interested 
parties to be heard. 

It is reasonable to conclude from the com- 
mittee reports concerned with the original 
enactment of the trade agreements law that 
this procedure, specified in section 4 of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, was intended 
to accomplish the following results:* 

1. To insure very careful exercise of the 
trade agreement authority so as not to in- 
jure manufacturers or domestic producers; 

2. To protect American producers or man- 
ufacturers from hasty or ill-considered ac- 


When the trade agreements bill was in- 
troduced in 1934 (H. R. 8430, 73d Cong., 2d 
sess.; H. R. 8687, 73d Cong., 2d sess.), it did 
not contain any provision for notice or hear- 
ing. Though the House of Representatives 
desired that the trade agreement authority 
be “very carefully exercised so as not to in- 
jure manufacturers or domestic producers,” 
(H. Rept. 1000, 73d Cong., 2d sess., p. 13) it 
failed to correct the lack of a requirement 
for notice and hearing. In the Senate, how- 
ever, such a provision was added (sec. 4); 
“In order to protect American producers and 
manufacturers, who may fear hasty or ill- 
considered action without their knowledge 
and without their being given a chance to 
present their views * .“ (8. Rept. 871, 
73a Cong., 2d sess., p. 3). 

Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, as amended, prior to 1951, contained 
this requirement for notice and hearing and 
read as follows: 

“Before any foreign trade agreement is 
concluded with any foreign government or 
instrumentality thereof under the provisions 
of this act, reasonable public notice of the 
intention to negotiate an agreement with 
such government or instrumentality shall be 
given in order that any interested person 
may have an opportunity to present his 
views to the President, or to such agency as 
the President may designate, under such 
rules and regulations as the President may 
prescribe; and before concluding such agree- 
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tion without their knowledge and without 
their being given a chance to present their 
views, 

Four major defects in the operation of the 
procedure have become apparent which pre- 
vent the public notice and hearings specified 
by section 4 from achieving their intended 
purpose, They may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The public notice is inadequate to in- 
form domestic producers that their interests 
are affected. - 

2. The procedure is inappropriate to the 
manner in which tariff negotiations are 
actually planned and carried out. 

3. The public notice fails to advise of the 
foreign countries with which negotiations 
on particular products are proposed to be 
conducted. . 

4. Interested parties are not advised of nor 
given an opportunity to rebut the data com- 
piled by Government agencies concerning 
their products for the guidance of the trade 
agreement negotiators. 


Public notice which is given of intention 
to consider certain articles for trade agree- 
ment negotiation is so poorly adapted to the 
Tacts of commercial life that it fails to con- 
stitute actual notice to the hundreds of 
domestic producers scattered throughout the 
United States whose interests are, in fact, 
affected by the tariff concessions which are 
contemplated or which may result from the 
negotiations. 

This defect can be illustrated by two ex- 
amples: 

(a) The lists of articles considered for pos- 
sible concessions at the Torquay negotiations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade comprised items included in some 480 
paragraphs and subparagraphs of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. They embraced approximately 
2,800 statistical classifications. The lists 
themselves were contained in 98 closely 
printed single-spaced pages of the public 
announcements released by the State De- 
partment. The phraseology used in describ- 
ing the articles was that contained in the 
Tariff Act itself or as modified in order to 
narrow the scope of the dascription con- 


tained in the tariff paragraphs concerned.” 


Many of the descriptions were stated in gen- 
eric language. These provisions in them- 
selves embraced tens and even hundreds of 
items competitive with commercial articles 
produced in the United States. Similarly, 


ment the President shall seek information 
and advice with respect thereto from the 
United States Tariff Commission, from the 
Departments of State, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce, from the National Military Establish- 
ment, and from such other sources as he may 
deem appropriate.” 

Under the authority contained in section 4 
the President established the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information by Executive Order 
No. 6750 of June 27, 1934, to recelve the views 
of interested persons concerned with pro- 
posed trade agreement negotiations. A 
series of Executive orders have refined this 
procedure. The most recent of these is 
Executive Order No. 10082 of October 5, 1949. 
Its predecessor, Executive Order No. 9832 of 
February 5, 1947, was issued to make “as- 
surance doubly sure that American inter- 
ests will be properly safeguarded.” 

The procedure which is followed in the 
executive department of the Government in 
exercising the trade agreement authority is 
described in the Tariff Commission's initial 
Report on the Operation of the Trade Agree- 
ments Program (Report No. 160, 2d series), 
chapter 5. It is also described in a very 
recent memorandum by the State Depart- 
ment inserted at Congressman CURTIS’ re- 
quest in the record of the hearings on H. R. 
1 before the Ways and Means Committee, 
part 1, pages 80-84. ae 
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the public lists relating to the current nego- 
tiations at Geneva comprise more than 450 
paragraphs and subparagraphs of the Tariff 
Act. Eighty paces of description are re- 
quired to list these items in the public 
notices. 

This form of public notice is least likely 
to convey an intelligible notion to business- 
men of the manufactured articles produced 
by them which would be affected by imports, 
It is well to bear in mind that the business 
organizations whose interests would be 
affected by the increased imports which the 
trade agreement program is designed to en- 
courage do not comprise a regulated indus- 
try. They therefore are not organized for 
close attention to Federal Government no- 
tices. By habit and inclination they do not 
regularly pay close attention to Government 
publications such as the Federal Register, 
Treasury Decisions, etc,, which carry the in- 
frequent notices of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information concerning pro- 
posed trade agreement negotiations. 

Many business organizations belong to 
trade associations which call such matters 
to their members’ attention. Many others, 
however, do not. Indeed, many trade asso- 
ciations whose main interests lie in fields 
other than tariffs give little or no attention 
to trade agreement matters. The business 
organizations most likely to be quickly 
affected by tariff reductions are the many 
small-business firms located throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States who 
in most instances have no means of becoming 
apprised of the pendency of trade agreement 
negotiations unless fortuitously the matter 
is called to their attention by a business as- 
sociate or an acquaintance. 

Even were most of these organizations 
likely to have the lst of articles proposed for 
trade agreement consideration called to their 
attention, they in all likelihood would find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain 
whether their products were in fact em- 
braced within the often curiously stated 
language of the Tariff Act Where general 
terminology ( basket“ clause) is used, it is 
extremely difficult for the average business- 
man or, indeed, for many lawyers who do not 
specialize in the tariff and trade practice, to 
ascertain whether or not specific manufac- 
tured articles of the United States are 
included. 

(b) Domestic companies in the organic 
chemical industry are possibly better in- 
formed than most United States concerns 
on tariff and trade agreement matters. This 
association undertakes to distribute to each 
of its member companies the lists of items 
Proposed for trade agreement negotiation. 
Yet even our member companies are unable 
in many cases to ascertain with the public 
Notice before them whether or not their 
particular products are concerned. For ex- 
ample, in the most recent public notice per- 
laining to the trade agreement negotiations 
now being conducted at Geneva, nine tariff 
classifications of chemicals involving basket 
clauses were included on the public list. 
Through the resources of the association, 
an effort was made to identify the commer- 
cial chemicals produced in the United States 
which if imported would be included within 
the classifications proposed for tariff reduc- 
tion. We and our members learned to our 
eurprise that there were nearly 600 organic 
chemicais produced commercially in the 
United States which were included within 
the purview of these 9 paragraphs. We 
contacted many of our member companies 
to call their products so affected to their at- 
tention. We learned, as we had feared, that 
they were unaware of the fact that their 
Products were concerned though they had 
examined the public list. 


The time required for this identification 


and notification necessarily consumed 30 


much of the one-month period intervening 
between the date of the notice and the dead- 
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line for filing a request for appearance with 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
that it was impracticable for our member 
companies to collect the accounting data 
and make the factual investigation within 
their company required in order to deter- 
mine whether ‘they would experience serious 
injury as a result of the reduction in the 
tariff, Consequently, simply as a result of 
the ambiguity of the public notice, our com- 
panies were powerless to decide whether 
they should appear and offer testimony in 
the public hearings. 


1 


The second major defect is that the pro- 
cedure is not adapted to the manner in which 
tariff negotiations have been carried out in 
the postwar era. 

Consider once again the fact that the pub- 
lic lists of articles considered for possible 
concessions at Torquay embraced approxi- 
mately 2,800 statistical classifications, To 
receive the testimony of those parties who 
were fortunately aware that their interests 
were affected by the proposed negotiations, 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
divided itself into 5 panels which con- 
ducted hearings for a period of 2 weeks. 
The mass of information supplied at the 
hearings, together with the data submitted 
by the various Government departments, 
such as the Tariff Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, ete., was supposedly in 
some manner reviewed and considered by 
the Trade Agreements Committee. Since the 
hearings did not conclude until June and 
the negotiations commenced in September of 
1950, it is obvious that little more than 2 
months could have been devoted by the 
Trade Agreements Committee to a study and 
determination of the situation disclosed by 
that mass of data on the thousands of arti- 
cles included in the 2,800 statistical classi- 
fications. Inasmuch as the United States 
was proposing to negotiate with 24 foreign 
countries in the Torquay session, the eval- 
uation of data referred to was required not 
only to be specific as to each imported arti- 
cle but also with reference to the trade 
situation and competitive status of various 
of the 24 countries which were or might 


be pertinent with respect to these articles. 


To the extent that any impressions can 
be gained by organizations outside the Gov- 


ernment, it is becoming increasingly ap- 


parent that the manner in which multi- 
lateral trade agreement negotiations are un- 
dertaken in the current era preclude any 
but the most superficial consideration of 
the evidence presented on the astonishing 
range of articles included by the executive 
department within the purview of each nego- 
tiation. 
mr 

Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act is 
worded in such a way that it is evident that 
Congress was considering that the authority 
given in the act would be utilized by enter- 
ing into trade agreements with a particular 
foreign government. The section requires 
that the public notice advise of the United 
States intention to negotiate an agreement 
with such government. This fairly means 
that it was the intention of the Congress 
that interested parties be advised not only 
of the articles proposed for consideration in 
the trade agreement, but also of the particu- 
lar foreign government with which trade 
Agreement negotiation on the particular ar- 
ticles would be conducted. In the postwar 
era the public notice of the proposed nego- 
tlatlons under the auspices of GATT has 
usually listed all of the foreign governments 
it is expected would participate in the nego- 
tiations. No information, however, is con- 
tained in the public notice of the particular 
foreign government with which negotiations 
would be conducted on particular articles 
contained in the list. 

During the preparations for the initial 
negotiations under GATT at Geneva in 1947 
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the Tariff Commission released its digests of 
trade data prepared for the guidance of the 
trade agreement negotiators, This extensive 
document presented a summary of available 
statistical information on each classification 
of articles under consideration. The docu- 
ment also indicated the government with 
which it was proposed that tariff conces- 
sions be negotiated on each classification of 
articles. This practice, however, has not 
been followed since the Geneva negotiations 
in 1947. Indeed, in the case of the negotia- 
tions for the benefit of Japan, the public 
notice did not even list the foreign nations 
with which the United States would be nego- 
tating in a ar exchange of conces- 
sions for the benefit of Japan. It was im- 
possible for interested parties concerned 
with articles proposed for consideration in 
those negotiations to know at all what for- 
eign country the United States would be 
negotiating with on any of the articles 
listed. ~ 

It is fundamental that negotiations for 
tariff concessions should be conducted with 
the principal producing and exporting na- 
tion. If this principle were not followed, it 
would be impossible to limit the extent of 
the concession granted to an amount which 
would not harm a domestic industry. Only 
by knowing the relative advantage of the 
most important producing country from the 
point of view of wage and other cost advan- 
tages can anyone in Government or ind 
estimate the amount of a reduction which 
could be safely made. If the wrong country 
were selected for negotiation, its relative ad- 
vantage might be sufficiently different from 
that of the principal foreign producing and 
exporting nation to lead to a concession 
which cuts too deeply to avoid injuring a do- 
mestic industry. For this reason the Gov- 
ernment ought to announce the country with 
whom each concession is to be negotiated 
so that erroneous determinations of princi- 
pal producing status can be corrected and 
cost comparisons responsive to the actual 
competitive situation which is pertinent to 
the concession under consideration may be 
presented by domestic industry to the CRI. 
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The Government withholds from interest- 
ed parties the data concerning the articles on 
the list which its various agencies prepare 
for use by the Trade Agreements Committee. 
A hearing which does not give interested 
parties a real opportunity to meet the issues 
before the triers of fact is of very dubious 
value. Under the procedure followed for 
trade-agreement negotiations, the Tariff 
Commission, the Department of Commerce, 
and other agencies prepare compilations of 
data bearing upon the advisability of a re- 
duction on the articles appearing on the list. 
Interested members of the public come be- 
fore the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation without any knowledge of the con- 
tent of the memoranda which have been 
prepared for the Trade Agreements Commit- 
tee by these Government agencies. How is 
it possible for them to know the type of evi- 
dence or information which should be ad- 
duced for the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation when they have no way of know- 
ing the nature of the information which has 
been laid into the record, perhaps contrary 
to their interests, by various Government 
agencies? 

There is no conceivable reason why these 
compilations of data from the Tarif Com- 
mission, the Department of Commerce, and 
other Government agencies should not be 
made available to interested parties at least 
to the extent that they concern the prod- 
ucts manufactured by those parties. This 
would give interested parties a real oppor- 
tunity to present evidence bearing upon the 
possibility of injury to thelr enterprise if 
the tariff is reduced on certain articles and 
to correct misepprehensions or misinforma- 
tion placed into the record by Government 
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agencies, however well-intended it may be. 
But none of this is available to the citizens 
and business enterprises whose interests 
Congress above all desired to protect from 
injury and for whose benefit the hearings 
by the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation are presumably held. 

These defects are highlighted by the fact 
that interested parties are not made aware 
of the decision which is made by the triers 
of fact, whoever they may be, or the reason- 
ing on which it is based, as a result of the 
evidence presented at the hearing conducted 
by the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion. The first knowledge that these parties 
receive relating to the decision is the release 
of the trade agreement concessions them- 
selves after they have been finally concluded. 
This alone apprises interested parties of 
their success or failure in protecting their 
interests within the procedures established 
for the exercise of trade agreement author- 
ity. Then there is no opportunity to correct 
any misapprehensions, overcome any errone- 
ous information, or otherwise secure the 
correction of an error which would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the domestic pro- 
ducers who are concerned. While domestic 
manufacturers have a right to protect im- 
proper classifications under section 516 (b) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, the 
decisions of the customs court, particularly 
under the analogous circumstances of cases 
arising under section 336 of the Tarif Act, 
would seem to indicate that no review of the 
determinations is available on the merits. 
The most that could be hoped for would be 
a review limited to an ascertainment as to 
whether the statutory steps have been 
followed. 

In view of the unsatisfactory nature of the 
procedure as described above, the pertinent 
inquiry becomes: How can this procedure be 
modified to accomplish its intended purpose? 

The changes which this association might 
suggest in the trade-agreement procedure are 
as follows: 

1. The public notice of the list of articles 
to be considered for trade-agreement 
tiations should, wherever possible, be broken 
down into descriptions of contemporary 
commercial significance with a cross ref- 
erence to the particular Tariff Act para- 
graph wherein such articles are deemed to 
be covered. 

2. Hearings conducted by the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information should be lim- 
ited to the products of a particular indus- 
try at a time; sufficient time should be 
granted both in the period of preparation for 
interested parties, and in the hearing and 
investigation of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information to permit full considera- 
tion of the evidence presented. 

3. At the same time that the notice of the 
Ust of articles under consideration Is pub- 
lished, each Government agency which has 
prepared digests of data pertinent to the 
articles under consideration (such as the 
Tariff Commission, Department of Commerce, 
Department of Interior, etc.) should publish 
such data, or make it available upon request 
to interested parties. This can be done in a 
manner which will not violate the obligations 
of Government agencies to keep certain types 
of data confidential. 

4. Following the hearing by the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information, the par- 
ticular committee, whether it be the Trade 
agreements Committee or a country commit- 
tee operating under its supervision, which 
makes a recommended decision on the merits 
with respect to an article or articles on 
which interested parties have appeared and 
presented data should notify each interested 
party in writing the substance of the recom- 
mended decision and the grounds upon which 
it is based. 

5. A sufficient period of time should be 
provided for interested parties following re- 
ceipt of the recommended decision on its 
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products in writing to prepare and file ex- 
ceptions with the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information and, where desirable, to be given 
an opportunity to present its arguments 
orally. 


The President’s Answer to the Press on the 
Mediterrenan Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
Republic for April 16, 1956, contains the 
following graphic description of a press 
conference which was held by the Presi- 
dent several weeks ago: 

“I Ger DISCOURAGED" 

Eisenhower was as mad when he answered 
Sarah McCiendon’s question last week as 
we have ever seen him. He was so eager to 
slap her down that he took an all-out posi- 
tion on getting Congressional approval be- 
fore sending United States troops to the 
Middle East. Sarah McClendon may have 
altered A 

It happened at the press conference. 
These have been telescoped into half an 
hour once a week (F. D. R. had two-a-week 
before the war; no time limit). With 219 
reporters on hand it is hard to get recogni- 
tion. Some vainly rise and sit and get all 
their week’s knee-bending calisthenics done 
trying to catch the President's eye. 

When the President gives the nod the cus- 
tom is that the reporter first gives his name 
and paper—a new, dampening effect on re- 
porters who know the TV cameras are grind- 
ing away and that his remarks will be re- 
corded for publishers. These rules have two 
effects: they silence the timid and encourage 
exhibitionists. i 

No conference is complete without a ques- 
tion from a woman reporter. Last week the 
redoubtable May Craig did not rise. She may 
have sensed the President’s mood. Sarah 
McClendon, of the El Paso Times, however, 
rose repeatedly. No recognition. Mounting 
tension. A duel of wills. Finally Sarah Me- 
Clendon simply popped up and delivered her 
question, anyway, with a courage—or insensi- 
tivity—few men could have mustered. It was 
a good question in view of the deepening 
Mediterranean crisis, though it had been 
asked at various times in the past: Would 
Eisenhower use our marines in the Middle 
East without asking the approval of Congress 
first? 

The rash reporter had won her right to 
be heard, had defeated the President in a 
game where he made all the rules, and left 
him angrier than we have ever seen him. “I 
get discouraged sometimes here,” he ejacu- 
lated. He started again, flushed, paused, 
continued with hands clenching and un- 
clenching. Reporters, mindful of his heart, 
watched with awe. 

The President’s eyes are a little reddened 
by conjunctivitis. In his wrath he is a for- 
midable sight. His answer was, in effect, a 
stronger reaffirmation of his self-imposed 
limitation against sending troops into battle 
without specific congressional approval, a 
position inferentially critical of Truman's 
quick action in Korea. To some this inter- 
pretation of the Constitution seems a dubi- 
ous restriction on White House authority, 
typical of a tendency to yield leadership. 
The issue is red hot, because Britain is now 
desperately trying to get advance United 
States commitment to act quickly with her 
in the Middle East if war starts. 
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OFF TO GEORGIA 


Reporters sometimes get the frustrated 
feeling at the President's press conference 
that he does not keep track of what is going 
on. Asked last week about the Wisconsin 
primaries, the President prefaced his remarks 
with “Actually I haven't seen the final fig- 
ures”; asked to comment on the latest Dulles 
statement on Russia, he replied, Well. I 
don't know exactly what the Secretary of 
State said * * +"; asked about Sherman 
Adams’ attack on the Democratic record in 
Congress, he began, “I don’t know under 
what circumstances Mr. Adams made such a 
statement; asked about Iceland's 
strategic value in relation to Russia he said 
that he had not given “my personal atten- 
tion” to “this particular question.” In fair- 
ness it should be said that the President 
gave answers in each case, though not always 
precisely to the question asked. Doesn't 
Eisenhower want to know, and don't they 
tell him? It's hard to say. 

There is a theory in Washington that the 
details of being President bore Eisenhower. 
He reserves his decisions for the big issues. 
These finally reach him at the top staff level. 
He does not follow them in the papers. 
There is also a delegation of powers by the 
President, a growing void of new interna- 
tional ideas as the reservoir left him by 
Roosevelt and Truman is pumped dry. For 
the United States things have gone badly 
in Iceland and Ceylon; the Mediterranean 
is now a powder keg; the farm bill at home 
has reached a crisis. And President Elsen- 
hower leaves for a week's golfing in Georgia. 


California State Board of Agriculture 
Resolution Against Freight Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent, heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I present the text of a 
letter to me of April 19, 1956, from the 
assistant secretary of the California 
State Board of Agriculture at Sacra- 
mento, with which communication 
there was enclosed a copy of the resolu- 
tion by said California State Board of 
Agriculture dealing with the subject of 
excessive freight rates. Said text is 
self-explanatory of the purposes thereof: 

CALIFORNIA STATE 
BOARD oF AGRICULTURE, 
Sacramento, April 19, 1956. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Dorie: The California State 
Board of Agriculture, at its regular meeting 
held in Sacramento, Calif., on April 16, 1956, 
passed & resolution in protest against the 
recently grantèd increases in freight rates 
and refrigeration charges by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Your consideration of the enclosed reso- 
lution will be greatly appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Romain Younes, 
Assistant Secretary. 


RESOLUTION RE EXCESSIVE FREIGHT RATES 

Whereas freight rates since 1947 have in- 
creased by 68 percent, and are now not only 
becoming excessive to the point of being 
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detrimental to the §2 billion agricultural 
industry of the State of California; and 

Whereas these rates are actually becoming 
a deterrent to agriculture of California, being 
geographically the greatest distance from the 
jarge consuming markets east of the Mis- 
sissippi River; and 

Whereas it is nationally conceded that the 
farmer's income is being steadily reduced, 
compared with income to industry and 
almost all other lines of endeavor, including 
the railroads; and 

Whereas industry and other lines of busi- 
ness can pass on increased costs, including 
transportation charges, to the ultimate con- 
sumer, whereas the income from agricultural 
production is strictly controlled by the laws 
of supply and demand; and 

Whereas the Nation's railroads, in apply- 
ing for increased rates and charges, have ap- 
parently ignored these important factors 
applying to agriculture; and 

Whereas, the California Public Utilities 
Commission, recognizing the plight not only 
of California agriculture, but also of Cali- 
fornia business and industry, joined Cali- 
fornia shippers by intervening in a recent 
rate case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commision, protesting and opposing further 
rate increases as detrimental to California; 
and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, disregarding all protestants, recently 
saw fit to grant another 6-percent increase in 
freight charges and 15-percent in refrigera- 
tion charges: Now, therefore, the California 
State Board of Agriculture, at its regular 
meeting, April 16, 1956, at Sacramento, Calif., 
does hereby unanimously 

Resolve, That they petition the Congress 
of the United States for a full and complete 
investigation of the activities of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to determine 
whether the Commission has established 
reasonable charges for transportation serv- 
ices on agricultural products, without prefer- 
ence or undue advantages or discrimination 
between localities or geographical areas, and 
whether increases in rates granted to rail- 
roads haye been in accordance with law, and 
what effect such increases have had on the 
price of agricultural products, and further 

That copies of this resolution be spread on 
the minutes of this meeting and copies be 
mailed to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the governor of Cali- 
fornia, all Senators and Congressmen, and to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
California Public Utilities Commission, and 
to the vice presidents, traffic, of the four 
originating railroads of California. 


Display of Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial written by Mr. 
Lawrence Spraker in the Stayton (Oreg.) 
are on the President's veto of the farm 


DISPLAY Or COURAGE 

The people, we think, will accept the Pres- 
ident’s veto of the farm bill as the only 
logical step that he could honestly have 
taken. 

The Democratic Congress was so intent 
upon hanging a political noose around the 
President's neck that it wrote more politics 
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into the farm bill than economics. It is our 
opinion that the onus for the bill's defeat will 
rest more upon the Congress than on the 
President, 

Eisenhower, in his veto, displayed courage, 
a trait that sets well with the American 
people. 

That he is cognizant of the plight of the 
American farmer is evident from his an- 
nounced purpose to increase parity rates, 
permissible under the flexible program, and 
to urge anew immediate acceptance of the 
soil-bank provisions of the vetoed bill. 


A Scholastic Memorial to Franklin D. 
Rooseveit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the address of the Honorable 
Charles H. Silver, president of the Board 
of Education of New York City, at the 
dedication ceremonies of Public School 
34, in Manhattan, on April 17, 1956. 


REMARKS BY CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESIDENT 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AT DEDICATION 
CEREMONY, PUBLIC SCHOOL 34, MANHATTAN, 
APRIL 17, 1956 5. 

The pride that all of us feel who have 
had any part in the construction of this 
school is a very personal thing to me. It is 
& pride in which every citizen of New York 
may share. It belongs to all of us—to the 
devoted teachers, to the parents and to the 
children who will attend this splendid school. 

But, while I speak for your entire board of 
education in marking this almost sacred 
moment when their efforts and yours cul- 
minate in the dedication of this magnificent 
building, I find a very special feeling welling 
up in my own heart. For this, there is a 
very good reason. 

Public School 34, within whose walls we are 
now gathered, stands in my own backyard. 
I was brought up right here. I lived and 
attended public school on the lower East Side 
within blocks of this very spot. For me, 
these ceremonies tonight could be called a 
homecoming except for the fact that I have 
never really left home, Many of my tender- 
est associations, my warmest memories and 
dearest friends are still closely linked with 
this teeming, growing, vastly improving area 
of our great city. 

Here, in this impressive auditorium, in this 
bright, modern, handsomely appointed struc- 
ture, we can all witness dramatic proof of the 
progress we are making in widening the 
frontiers of our educational program. And 
we have only just begun. 

A full measure of praise for the planning 
and execution of this far-reaching program 
must very rightly go to Dr. Jansen our super- 
intendent of schools, to David Moskowitz, 
our associate superintendent of Housing and 
to the small, untiring army of technicians, 
designers, and workers who have brought this 
triumph of inspired effort from the blue- 
print and the drawing board to a dream come 
true in stone and steel, in beauty and effi- 
ciency. I need only look around, and com- 
pare what I see with what I recall from my 
own boyhood days in this neighborhood, to 
know the vast advances we are making in our 
public school system. 

Let me express appreciation, also, on behalf 
of the board of education and the grateful 
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citizens of New York to His Honor, Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, who has shown in a few 
short years, by his enthusiastic cooperation 
and sincere interest in our school-bullding 
program, that he intends to make our city's 
Mammoth educational enterprise, not only 
the biggest in the world, but, beyond any 
challenge, the best. 

The same accolade fits our borough presi- 
dent, Hulan Jack, who has done so much to 
support the development of our schools by 
his untiring efforts before the board of esti- 
mate. He has assured Manhattan, and espe- 
cially this too-long neglected area, a large 
proportion of our school-building program. 

More than genius, industry, and devotion 
have joined to promise a great destiny for 
this school. It bears the added blessing of a 
great name. No child who attends these 
classrooms can help but benefit from pre- 
paring for citizenship in a school named for 
one of our most notable citizens, an im- 
mortal spirit of freedom, a deathless symbol 
of courage, President of these God-loved 
United States of America, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

It is altogether fitting that this school 


` be dedicated at this time in tribute to the 


timeless memory of a man to whom America 
meant so much, a man whose life and 
achievements meant so much to America. 
Out of this school must issue class after 
class of boys and girls who are themselves 
predestined to high places in public life, 
for they will be the custodians of a gloriou 
heritage. i 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose soul js en- 
shrined for all time in this edifice, as it is 
in the fiber of our democracy and the hope 
of our Nation's future, passed away eleven 
years ago, almost to the very day. I re- 
member when the words came over the radio, 
the shock of disbelief, the sick, numbing 
news that stopped crowds in their tracks 
while through all of a world, suddenly gone 
silent, freedom itself seemed to hold its 
breath. 

How firm he stood for the right. How swift 
he rose to meet all threats against it. His 
was a voice that shook the nations and 
woke the little, peaceful, frightened men to 
mass thelr might and overthrow the 
enemies of mankind. 

The children who come to this school will 
know that he was a friend of children, Some 
will walk again because he was their friend 
and fought a grim infimity for them. They 
will read obout him here in their textbooks 
and learn about the lean days when he was 
called to office, days of empty hearts and 
pockets. They will learn that a man doesn't 
have to be born in a log cabin to know that 
ignorance and poverty are evil. 

Teach them how he gripped our faltering 
souls when banks were falling to Pieces, 
when democracy stood threadbare on bremi- 
lines and sold apples on streetcorners. 
Teach them, as he taught us, that: “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

Years later, we can look back and realize 
that what he called a “fireside chat” was 
more than that. It was the quickening roll 
of drums rousing us to defend the citadel 
of honor and decency. It's good that we 
sat in our living rooms around the loud- 
speakers. It's good that we listened or, 
maybe, some of us wouldn't be able to sit 
and watch the horrors of atrocity newsreels. 
We'd be in them, 

I was fortunate enough to know Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. I remember his words, 
beating like a massive bell on the brink or 
war: “Having taken up arms, we will not 
lay them down until liberty is secure for- 
evermore.” I think that would be a good 
motto for this school. 

Eleven years have passed since Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt from life as our 
president into the pages of history. For 
many of us, the ache of his going has not 
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grown less. I can see him in this room be- 
cause he was one with workers and doers, 
with teachers and children, with mothers 
and fathers, 

He would speak to you in tones you would 
never forget. Chin high, a friendly wave of 
a friendly hand with warm eyes smiling re- 
assurance. He would tell you in this room, 
within the walls of this school where it can 
be so rightly toid, that you need never know 
again on earth the fear of fear. And he 
will live as his message will live and stand 
guard eternally over little children at their 
lessons and their play, over parents waiting 
to take their youngsters home, over teachers 
that will echo his faith in a better day for 
men of every birth in a world brotherhood 
of peace and good will. God bless this 
school. i 


Looking at Political Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I am inserting a report prepared by the 
Dunn Survey of Greenwich, Conn., enti- 
tled The Political H Bomb.” 
port was prepared by Mr. Rogers C. Dunn 
and his associates and it represents his 
findings on election results based upon 
the actual vote cast for President and 
Congress since 1936 up to and including 
1952. 

Mr. Speaker, this report reveals the 
political quality of the American people 
that most individuals would like to be- 
lieve but have been taught not to be- 
lieve. It reveals an opportunity of such 
magnitude and so greatly desired that 
some will not dare believe it could be 
a reality. This report, however, is sup- 
ported in every instance by political 
facts which cannot be successfully de- 
nied. 

The report follows: 

Tue Pourrica, H-Boms 
PART 1 

Communism can infiltrate America only as 
our own ideology becomes dim and appears 
to be unworkable. Only a few Americans 
have been given the opportunity to realize 
that communism is basically an ideology of 
government—reactionary government. 

Socialism is the back-door entrance into 
communism. Few Americans have know- 
ingly supported either one. But the liberal 
movement, created in about 1936, has pro- 
vided a respectable side door into socialism. 

The liberal program of today is the same 
thing as the unwanted Socialist program 
of yesterday. The Socialist program of to- 
day is made the liberal program of tomor- 
row. 

Nevertheless, the national organizations of 
both political parties are competing to en- 
large and extend liberal programs. As long 
as this continues, as a practical matter the 
opportunity to escape from an accelerating 
enyelopment by socialism is closed. 

Fantastic, but true 

There is a flaw fatal to the liberal move- 
ment when recognized. Substantial and ex- 
acting facts have not established that the 
movement reflects a public demand, and that 
liberal benefits have won a gain in votes from 
various groups, farmers, workers, etc. 


This re- 
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The absence of such facts provokes the 
question: Is the liberal movement being 
forged by the ballot and desire of the people, 
or is it a thinly veiled scaffolding sustained 
by leaders who have misrepresented and mis- 
led the people, wittingly or unwittingly? 

This report is addressed to the answer to 
this question, for: 

If election facts establish that liberal 
benefits have not won a gain in votes then: 

1. The incentive to win votes, which causes 
leaders of both parties to compete in ac- 
cepting and promoting liberal programs is 
destroyed. 

2. The fear of liberal votes which has 
erroded the leadership of those who wish to 
oppose the liberal movement would cease; 
and this leadership would prevail in at least 
one party. 

3. The revelation that the people are not 
ignorant or greedy groups, but are competent 
to be master of their Government, would re- 
light the American ideology and make it live. 

4. One of the two parties would be forced 
to become a party in opposition to the liberal 
movement. z 

PART 2 
Facts 

1. Sixteen years of liberal benefits to grow- 
ing millions of people, and a growing popu- 
lation, did not win a gain in total vote for 
the Democratic Party which sponsored the 
programs. 

Number of Democratic votes cast for Presi- 
dent (in millions): 1936, 27.5; 1940, 27.2; 
1944, 25.6; 1948, 26.4;' 1952, 27.3. 

2. Liberal benefits did not increase the 
Democratic share of total vote. 

Democratic percent of total vote cast for 
President: 1936, 62 percent; 1940, 55 percent; 
1944, 54 percent; 1948, 55 percent; 1952, 
45 percent. 

3. While the adult population (21 and 
over) increased substantially, the ratio of 
Democratic votes to the population did not 
increase. 

Percent of Democratic vote to adult popu- 
lation: * 1936, 34 percent; 1940, 32 percent; 
1944, 28 percent; 1948, 28 percent;+ 1952, 
28 percent. 

These facts establish that if liberal bene- 
fits to farmers, workers, and others, won a 
gain in Democratic votes, the party’s policies 
lost as many or more votes from others. 

Who are these other voters? Why have 
the Nation’s leaders chosen not to reveal a 
fact of such major significance? 

Why have the Nation leaders chosen to 
promote the view that liberal programs are 
necessary to gain votes? 

Why has the national organization of the 
Republican party moved closer and closer 
to the liberal program of the Democratic 
party when that party failed to increase its 
vote in 16 years? 

These facts and questions are sufficient to 
challenge those who teach, or believe, that 
the liberal movement is being forged by the 
vote and desire of the American people. 


+ Includes vote for Truman, Wallace, Thur- 
mond. 

Based on figures of population 21 and 
over received from U. S. Census Bureau. 
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The facts which follow reveal why the 
Nation's leaders never offered substantial 
facts supporting their teachings that liberal 
benefits won a gain in Democratic votes. 

Labor vote 


The facts here deal with one of the largest 
groups of citizens who have received as 
great, if not greater, benefits from liberal 
programs than others. 

1. In the labor citadels of Wayne County 
(Detroit), Mich., and in Allegheny County 
(Pittsburgh), Pa., as the population and 
union membership grew, and as the political 
power of labor leaders grew, the Democratic 
candidates for President received a smaller 
share of the vote. 


| Year . Detroit 
Before CIO-PAC;: Percent | Percent 
Roosevelt.. 1 56 60 
G 1936 68 68 

After CIO: 
S 1040 53 62 
1944 57 63 
1943 56 59 
1952 5¹ 53 


2. In the 98 counties which comprised the 
largest industrial areas throughout the coun- 
try; as union membership grew, and as the 
political power of labor leaders grew, the 
Democratic candidates for President received 
@ smaller share of the vote cast. 


Before CI0- PAC 1932 3, 250, 000 
1936 65 4, 700, 000 
Alter C10 1940 57 8, 500, 000 
1944 56 | 13, 500, 000 
154 15, 600, 000 


3. The following facts are the result of 
segregating the vote of every labor precinct 
in 261 (84 percent) of the 310 counties in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maine, Ilinois, 
Iowa, and Wyoming. These labor precincts 
cast a total of 1,172,000 votes in 1952. 

| 1940 | 1948 | 1952 
(a) Percent of Democratie 
vote for President in 


labor precluets 55 54 48 
(6) Number of Democratic 
votes for President 
cast in labor precincts. 


628, 000 | 519,000 | 559,000 


4. The movement of the vote in labor pre- 
cincts was generally similar to the movement 
in white-collar, wealthy-residential, and 
mixed population precincts where there were 
fewer or no special liberal benefits. 

5. The preceding labor vote facts are con- 
solidated here for comparison, and to show 
the similarity of the vote in labor centers 
and the nationwide vote. 


[Percent] 
1932 1936 | 1940 1044 1043 1952 
Democratic vote 
Before CIO | After CIO After Taft-Hartley 


' We do not have precinct figures for 1932. For 3 States we do not have precinct figures for 1 d 1944 
omitted totats for those path hi s e ert 


Norr.—For the sake of clarity and brevity we have omitted reference to the Republican vote. The Republican 
vote strengtheus the weight of the evidence here. zi oak 
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These facts establish that liberal benefits 
did not win a gain in labor vote for the 
Democratic Party which provided the 
benefits. 

These facts establish that the Nation's 
leaders, liberal and conservative, who pro- 
moted the view that liberal benefits won 
a gain in labor votes have, for years, mis- 
represented and misled the American people, 


Farm vote 


Billions of dollars in liberal benefits were 
paid to farmers by Democratic administre- 
tions, for 20 years. Political leaders vied to 
gain farm votes through liberal benefits. 
Virtually all public leaders educated the 
people to believe that farmers yielded their 
votes for liberal benefits. 

The facts reveal a shocking misrepresenta- 
tion. 

1. The following figures show the number 
of Democratic votes cast for President in all 
farm precincts in 97 of the 99 counties in the 
farm State of Iowa. 


Iowa—Number of Democratic votes 
President in farm precincts 


for 


The total number of Democratic and Re- 
publican yotes in these farm precincts in 
1952 was the same as in 1936. Thus, the 
decline in Democratic vote cannot be at- 
tributed to a decline in farm population. 

2. The number of Democratic votes for 
President declined in the farm precincts in 
Illinois. The following figures cover all farm 
precincts in 97 of the 102 counties in Mi- 
nois. (We do not have figures for 1936 and 
1944.) 


INinois—Number of Democratic votcs for 
President in farm precincts 


3. In Wyoming, Maine, and Pennsylvania, 
and in the other States where tests have been 
made, the decline in Democratic farm vote 
is similar to Iowa and Illinois. 


PART 3 


Taft election exposed liberal movement not 
supported by public 

Commencing in 1941, this survey has pre- 
sented facts which revealed that the so- 
called New Deal labor vote was a hoax. In 
1946 we reported, in part: 

“We believe that there is little labor-union 
legislation needed in the public interest 
which could not also be sought for the wel- 
fare fo union members. We believe that 

labor has been exploited by its own mecha- 
nism. Therefore; 

“We urge that the Republican Party rise 
up to fight as the champion of the welfare 
of the rank and file of union members, and 
of the public, for labor-union legislation 
which is fair, decisive, and of full measure. 

“By this course the Republican Party would 
aline the rank and file of union members 
2 the public into an irresistible political 

orce. 

“The facts lift the rank and file of union 
members out of the New Deal-labor-leader 
orbit, and place them alongside of the rest 
of the American people. But isolated and 
encircled by the New Deal, abandoned by 
the Republican Party, the American work- 
ingman has had no political champion.” 

This was the overall campaign which 
brought Senator ‘Taft his great majority in 
Ohio in 1950. He knew that liberal pro- 
grams had not gained the vote of rank-and- 
file workers, farmers, etc., in Ohio. 

An editorial in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cctober 1, 1950, revealed: 

“Despite the vast favors which labor 
unions have received from the Democratic 
Party, despite the party's open alliance with 
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the unions, and despite the feverish election 
activities of the CIO-PAC, the number of 
Democratic voters has constantly declined 
in the principal centers of organized labor 
since the 1936 heyday. 

“To put it another way, fantastic as it may 
seem, the victorious Democratic Party has 
not been converting increasing numbers of 
men to its philosophy, but has been losing 
followers. 

“And also in the principal farm areas of 
the Nation, fewer Democratic ballots were 
cast in 1948 than in 1940 despite the enor- 
mous subsidies lavished on them by Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations. 

“In factory and on farm, the give-away pro- 
grams haye been losing—not winning— 
voters. 

“We are indebted to the Dunn Survey, of 
Greenwich, Conn., for pointing out this po- 
litical trend. We checked for ourselves the 
official election returns of Ohio, and find that 
the conclusions both as to farm and factory 
are borne out. 

With such knowledge Taft could campaign 
fearlessly for the American ideology. His 
great majority made a dramatic revelation 
of the political character of the people of 
Ohio. But there was little that was new 
about this except that it was dramatic be- 
cause Taft was a national figure. 

Scores.of Members of Congress made sim- 
ilar campaigns each year with but a rare 
casualty—and these were mostly in years 
when a “liberal” Republican presidential can- 
didate neutralized the Taft-like campaigns 
of individuals and their local organizations, 

Taft-like campaigns, across the country, 
had a total result which revealed the lack of 
public support for liberal , even 
more significantly than the Taft victory. 

But the Republican national organization 
did not exploit these opportunities to reveal 
that liberal benefits were not gaining public 
support. Instead, it strengthened the liberal 
movement by promoting the belief that lib- 
eral benefits gained labor, farm, and other 
mass votes; and it sought to make ineffective 
facts to the contrary. 

Today 

Today, the program of a Republican ad- 
ministration is as liberal as the Democratic 
Fair Deal. This neutralizes the political 
character and effectiveness of Republicans 
and organizations who oppose the liberal 
movement. It leaves them to wither on the 
vine, one at a time—a movement now ap- 
parent. 

Today, neither a Democrat nor Republican 
can vote for his party’s national ticket with- 
out supporting and accelerating the liberal 
movement. Voters can choose only the most 
competent and comforting bedside nurse, 
while the liberal operation continues, 


From the top down 


The liberal movement and its programs 
have originated, and been kept activated, by 
the national organizations of the Democratic 
and Republican Parties and by the Federal 
bureacracy—not by the public or local party 
organizations. 

To maintain and extend the movement, 
leaders of these organizations must propa- 
gate the view that the public seeks the 
benefits, and that the vote proves the con- 
tention. 

When leaders of both parties claim @ 
liberal labor, farm, or other vote, the public 
naturally believes it. However. for 20 years 
election facts have not been offered to sus- 
tain the contention. There are no such 
facts, 

The liberal movement is a thinly veiled 
scaffolding sustained by leaders who have 
misrepresented and misled the American 
people. 

Taft revealed this in Ohio in 1950. The 
many Taft-like campaigns made by Mem- 
bers of Congress revealed this year after 
year. The absence of extensive State and 
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local liberal programs reveals this. The ac- 
tual vote cast in precincts, towns, cities, 
and States reveals this. 

Twenty years of efforts by conservatives 

For 20 years conservatives have sought to 
educate the public to understand and oppose 
the liberal-socialist movement. They failed 
to halt the movement. They falled to even 
provide the opportunity to choose between 
a liberal and a conservative party. 

These failures appeared when, on election 
days, the people were confronted with no 
choice but to vote for 1 of 2 liberal candi- 
dates for President. They could only vote 
Ja.“ or stay home, 

For 3½ of the 4 years between elections 
the public was taught the evils of the lib- 
eral-socialist program. But in the few 
months before election day the same teach- 
ers supported, and urged all good Americans 
L mupporh, their liberal candidate for Presi- 

en 

This contradiction neutralized the 314 
years of educational efforts, as should be ex- 
pected. This explains why the Republican 
Party has become a minority party: why a 
growing number of voters will not affiliate 
with either party, independents: why fewer 
than 50 percent of the eligible voters went 
to the polls: and why there is public con- 
fusion and discouragement. 

Conservatives have failed to learn that 
the mind and vote of a majority of citizens 
has been as ready as their own to sustain 
the American ideology. 

They have failed to learn that the factor 
preventing voters from registering this ideol- 
ogy at the polls, excepting 1952, has been the 
national organization of the Republican 
Party. 

The revelation that a Republican admin- 
istration is as liberal as the Democratic 
Fair Deal confirms what the political char- 
acter of the national organization of the 
party has been for approximately 20 years. 

This assures that in 1956 the people can 
only vote “ja” on the issue of the liberal 
program. This will give the movement the 
appearance of having greater public support 
than ever before, regardless of which party 
wins the election. And more men who have 
carried the fight for the American ideology 
will quit, from discouragement and personal 
considerations, 

Partisan blindness 

Some Republicans will discount or resent 
any reflection against a part of their party. 
In the interest of briging out the truth, we 
would suggest that any such man look in the 
mirror and repeat the reflections he made 
against the character and intel ce of 
conservative southern Democrats who dis- 
aprpoved of their party's liberal program but 
continued to support the New Deal. 

The one opportunity to win 


There is only one means through which 
the liberal movement can be stopped, and 
returned to its proper minority position. 

Reveal to all Americans that they have 
been deceived into believing that their fellow 
citizens are yielding their common ideology 
and, in growing numbers, given their vote 
for liberal benefits. From the local level to 
the national level. 


This truth can be revealed through the 
record of the vote cast by the people them- 
selves. This is a political H-bomb. 


Endorsed by many Members of Congress 


Twenty-seven Members of Congress, in- 
cluding seven committee chairmen, have ex- 
amined our methods and precinct vote find- 
ings and taken the unusual action of jointly 
signing a letter which reads, in part: 

“We believe your methods and procedures 
are sound and that the resulting figures open 
a new field of political intelligence of great 
value—at the National, State, and local 
levels. 
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“When and if the study you have already 
made in several States is extended upon a 
national scale, with similar results, we be- 
lieve the facts will afford the sorely needed 
incentive to both Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike to move away from the welfare- 
Socialist state, back to the fundamental 
principles of government outlined by our 
forefathers in the Constitution.” And: 

“We believe it is a matter of great impor- 
tance to the Nation for you to extend your 
studies of the precinct vote on a nationwide 
basis, and that you make the results as widely 
known as possible. 

“You have undertaken a great task, an im- 
portant task. We wish to help and encour- 
age you in your efforts, and to that end we 
recommend this work of yours as being 
worthy of support by all who have the future 
welfare of this Nation at heart.” 

We ask for your careful consideration of 
this report. Achievement of the objective 
stated here depends upon the support we 
receive. Therefore we ask for your whole- 
hearted financial support at this time. 

Comparison of farm and labor vote with 

other types of population í 

The following figures are based on the 
number of Democratic votes cast for Presi- 
dent in 1936 representing 100 percent. The 
1940, 1944, 1948, and 1952 figures show the 
number of votes cast (percentage) compared 
to 1936. 

[Percent] 


Type of precinct | 1086 | 1940 | 1044 | 1048 | 1952 


Wealthy residential... 
Mixed population 


PENNSYLVANIA ? 


te 
Wealthy residential... 
Mixed popuhation 


ILLINOIS 9 


bor. 
White 
Wealthy residential... 
Mixed population 


All precinots in 97 of 99 counties. 

All precincts in 25 of 67 counties thus far completed. 
All precincts in 97 of 102 counties. We do not have 
1936 and 1944 figures, 1940 vote used as 100 percent, 


Those Tireless Chandlers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 30 edition of Newsweek magazine 
carries an interesting article concerning 
Mr. Norman Chandler, publisher of the 
Los Angeles Times, and the outstanding 
service to the southern California area 
which he and his family are rendering, 
The article follows: 

} THOSE TIRELESS CHANDLERS 7” 

In the brilliantly lighted city room of the 
afternoon Los Angeles Mirror-News one day 
last week a chunky young rewriteman turned 
in his final copy, emptied a gray steel desk, 
and hurried off to catch an east coast plane. 
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After 3 months on rewrite and features he 
had been assigned to accompany his boss, 
Norman Chandler, to the 70th annual con- 
vention of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association in New York. 

For Otis Chandler, 28, a convention trip 
promised to be about the least taxing Job he 
will ever perform for his father's company. 
Since 1952 he has put in 18 months as a lob- 
ster-shift production man in the morning 
Times’ press room and another 15 as a re- 
porter on general assignment. One week 
hence, back in Los Angeles, he will move into 
a low-ranking job in the Times’ circulation 
department. After that he will spend a year 
or s0 as an ad man, then work at the Pub- 
lishers Paper Co. in Oregon City, Oreg., a 
newsprint mill largely owned by the Times 
and the Mirror-News. Two years from now 
he may be assigned to the Hollywood studios 
of the company’s television station, KTTV, 
Los Angeles, It is, he says, “a long executive 
training program—probably 10 years.” 


HOURS AND TALENTS 


Otis Chandler will need every minute of it. 
As any one of the 1,300-odd publishing execu- 
tives present this week in the corridors and 
meeting rooms of the Waldorf-Astoria might 
testify, the newspaper business is far from 
ready to dismantie its presses. But, if 
pressed, all of them would also admit that 
the delightful craft which once was news- 
papering has become a tough and reasonably 
scientific business where survival and profits 
are increasingly a matter of long hours, high- 
priced talent, and an intimate familiarity 
with such details as the quality of ink, the 
price of newsprint, and United States tax 
laws. 

On the surface, 1955 was the most pros- 
perous year in history for the American press. 
Together, the country’s 1,760 dailies sold 56.1 
million copies, more than they have ever 
hawked before. Simultaneously they raked 
in $3 billion in advertising revenue, also an 
all-time high. But in this bright year, the 
increases in publishing costs more than offset 
the rise in income. Newsprint alone, which 
can represent as much as 40 percent of the 
production cost of an average daily, and 
much more for a large one, jumped almost 
4 percent to the record high of $131 a ton. 


In some areas publishers were forced to buy 


on the open market at prices ranging above 
$200 a ton. 

A few years ago it was easy for publishers 
to net 15 percent of their gross revenues. 
Today it takes considerable effort to make 
5 percent, and few do that. Last year one 
of the biggest, best known, and apparently 
most prosperous newspapers in the country 
netted its proprietors only $400,000 after 
taxes. The average 50,000-circulation daily, 
on which Editor & Publisher has been keeping 
tabs since the end of the war, earned only 
$128,870 after taxes on a gross income of $2.7 
million. Ten years ago the same paper 
pulled in almost $200,000 on a gross of only 
$1.25 million, 

CLIMBER 


In the face of such discouraging figures, the 
record of the Chandler enterprises in Los 
Angeles over the last 10 years is nothing less 
than spelibinding. Since the end of the war 
Norman Chandler has invested almost $29 
million in his own properties. His conserva- 
tive morning Times (circulation 428,300) has 
moved from 17th to first place in the Nation 
in total advertising lineage. Last year it 
published more than 21.5 million lines of 
news and features, some 2.7 million more 
than the second-place New York Times. 

Chandler's afternoon paper, the Mirror- 
News, founded in 1948 as the tabloid Mirror 
(circulation 308,500) has in its brief exist- 
ence (1) almost single-handedly run the op- 
Position Daily News out of business and (2) 
saleswise, climbed to within 40,000 copies a 
day of the rival Hearst Herald and Express. 
The Times-Mirror television station, KTTV, 
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started in 1949 in partnership with CBS, has 
become probably the most successful inde- 
pendent in the country. Last year, despite 
the fact that the Mirror-News was not yet 
landing regularly in the black (estimated loss 
since its founding: $5.5 million), the Times- 
Mirror parent company and KTTV grossed 
$70.6 million, $14 million more than it made 
in 1954, after taxes, the company netted 
more than 6 percent of that. 

Under its veteran editor, L. D. (Hotch) 
Hotchkiss, the Times carries more interna- 
tion and national news than any other west 
coast paper. But its lead story is almost 
always a local one. Its corporate faith in 
itself as an instrument of southern Cali- 
fornia’s growth has not wavered since Lt. 
Col. Harrison Gray Otis, Norman Chandler's 
grandfather bought a quarter interest in the 
paper in 1882. When Colonel Otis, a Civil 
War veteran, acquired control of the paper 
4 years later, his “general order No. 1” was 
in the southern California tradition: “Push 
things.” 

PUSH FOR LOS ANGELES 

Under the colonel and his circulation man- 
ager, Harry Chandler (who later became his 
son-in-law), the Times pushed with a will. 
It was Harry Chandler who helped the de- 
velopment of the California Institute of 
Technology, who was one of the original 
organizers of Western Air Lines, and who, 
with 10 friends, put Donald Douglas in the 
business of manufacturing aircraft. Chan- 
dler and the Times were also the moving 
spirits behind the development of the San 
Fernando Valley, Los Angeles Harbor, the 


-city’s modern civic center, and the Hollywood 


Bowl. Of him and his fund-raising, it used to 
be said: “It cost $1,000 to have lunch with 
Harry Chandler.” 

Today, his son barely finds time for lunch. 
Born in Los Angeles in 1899, Norman 
Chandler was put to work in the Times’ 
composing room in 1922, a few months after 
graduation from Stanford. From the start, 
he worked harder than any one of his future 
editorial employees and, probably, for less 
cash (his first Times job paid $16 a week). 
He served his apprenticeship in the compos- 
ing room, the circulation-complaint desk, in 
stereotyping, as a cashier's clerk, and as his 
father’s secretary. By 1936, he had worked 
his way up to vice president and general 
manager of the company. In 1941, he be- 
came president and in 1944, after his father’s 
death, publisher of the Times. 

There was no real need for him to extend 
himself in new plans for the Times. The 
Chandlers—Norman, Philip, and Harrison— 
are indisputably wealthy, and estimates of 
their total worth have ranged from $50 to 
$100 million (the lower figure is probably 
closer to accuracy). But Chandler threw 
himself wholeheartedly into the Times, and 
his apprenticeship paid off. In 1944, when 
he took over, the paper ranked 34th in ad 
linage among the country’s dailies; 5 years 


later it was in seventh place. A year later 
it was in third, 
TIMES’ TAB 
Chandler was not satisfied. Under the 


postwar influx of industrial workers, Los 
Angeles was both booming and changing, 
The heavyweight Times was not necessarily 
the kind of paper the new groups scattered 
in the burgeoning suburbs from Palmdale to 
Santa Ana wanted to read. “There was 
room,” he says now, “for another newspaper. 
I wanted something completely different 
from the Times.” 

The tabloid Mirror he founded in 1948 was 
indeed different—so much so, in fact, that 
many old Times hands privately admitted 
something close to shock, Chandler hired 
Virgil Pinkley, then general manager of the 
United Press in Europe, as his editor and 
publisher and gave him, Pinkley recalls, only 
two orders: “One, not to favor communism 
in any way. Two, not to print anything 
that couldn't go into the American home.“ 
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Pinkley took Chandler at his word. For 
the first few months of its existence, the 
Mirror's tabloid page 1 was printed sideways. 
It campaigned against saloons, the black 
market in babies, and ugly female legs. It 
started a page of “personals,” in which the 
lonely were allowed to advertise for pros- 
pective mates, Under its buzz-saw manag- 
ing editor, Ed Murray, it sponsored beauty 
contests, planted “atomic missiles’ in vital 
installations, bombarded the city with leaf- 
lets, and broke the unwritten Los Angeles 
law against mentioning the opposition by 
attacking both the Hearst papers frequently 
and loudly. 

INDEPENDENT 


Most amazingly, for a product of the quiet, 
stanchly Republican Times, it was politically 
independent. Where the Times (and Chan- 
dler himself) preferred the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft for the Republican nomina- 
tion in 1952, the Mirror plumped editorially 
for Dwight Eisenhower. 

At 56, a handsome gray-haired executive, 
the Mirror-News and the Times’ boss is still 
putting in longer hours at the shop than 
most of the hired hands, He and his wife, 
Dorothy Buffum Chandler, a tireless and 
pretty woman, active in countless civic affairs 
(and who also acts as adviser on women's 
news), arrive at the Times’ six-story down- 
town building before 8:30 every morning. 
Some evenings they manage to get away by 
7:30 at night. When they do, Chandler's 
briefcase is jammed with the details and 
homework of publishing. 

Although active with a round dozen civic 
and business groups, he spends nothing like 
the amount of time on them that the last 
publisher of the Times did. My father.“ 
Norman Chandler says with a smile, “was 
never around the office, He spent at least 
15 to 20 percent of his time on civic affairs 
and on his ranches. No publisher today can 
afford such luxuries.” 


The Time To Help Small Business Is Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
24, 1956, I had the pleasure of addressing 
the National Association of Tool & Die 
Manufacturers at its ninth annual dinner 
held at the Hotel Statler in Washington, 
D. C. My address follows: 

REMARKS OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, OF NEW 
YORK, AT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TOOL AND DiE MANU- 
FACTURERS 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is nice to be with you 
again even though this is the first time you 
have invited me to sing for my dinner. I 
Probably should have declined on two 
grounds. First, I have no union card, and, 
Second, your very fine entertainers would 
no doubt refuse to appear on the same pro- 
gram with me properly urging that my talent 
Tell short of their minimum criteria for en- 
tertainment. 

Nevertheless, I am prepared to leave with 
Jou some of my thoughts. I Know that at 
least some of you may disagree with me but 
controversy is good for the American soul; 
that is, the political soul—particularly in an 
election year. 

It has been my happy privilege to serve 
on the House Small Business Committee for 
many years. It is one of the few commit- 
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tees of Congress which has been truly non- 
partisan. I cannot recall a single recommen- 
dation coming from that committee which 
did not have bipartisan support. 

Therefore you should bear in mind that 
anything I say that is critical is deliberately 
intended to be critical but is just as delib- 
erately intended not to be political. 

The criticisms that have come from my 
committee were always made constructively, 
never destructively, and always made with- 
out regard to the political affiliations of the 
appointee against whom directed. 

I sincerely believe that my Republican col- 
leagues on our committee will endorse what 
I say. 

I will try to relate my remarks directly 
to your interests, 

You will hear more and more as the year 
rolls on that small business is the backbone 
of our free-enterprise economy and that big 
business aided by big business in Govern- 
ment is more and more throttling small busi- 
ness. 

While none of you are small in the col- 
loquial sense, you are small business in ac- 
cordance with our legal definition, Each of 
you represents a business which is independ- 
ently owned and not dominant in your in- 
dustry. That is the new language of the 
statute, which defines small business. 

The Defense Department had an arbitrary 
legal definition that any firm with 500 or 
more employees was big business and any 
firm with less than 500 employees was small. 

The reason for the change of the definition 
is important, The Congress found that small 
business must be protected against the 
depredations of big business and of big goy- 
ernment and accordingly, enacted into law 
many aids, safeguards, and even preferences 
for small business. 

These laws were enacted because the facts 
as developed in dozens of hearings, sustained 
by volumes of testimony and documentary 
evidence demanded them. 

Similarly, almost a year ago we enacted a 
law repealing the Defense Department's arbi- 
trary definition and making it mandatory 
that the Small Business Act definition, which 
I enunciated before, be uniformly applied 
in all Government agencies. 

Now, I do not care whether that policy 
has not been implemented and enforced by 
the Defense Department because Charlie Wil- 
son is big business or favors big business 
or because his subordinates unbeknown to 
him have failed to do so for fear of an- 
tagonizing the boss. You and I are not con- 
cerned with the motives, good or bad. We 
are concerned that the congressional com- 
mittees that urged that policy upon him be- 
fore enactment of the law, were told that 
the policy was a good one and should be 
the rule. 


We are more concerned with the simple 


incontrovertible fact that a concededly good 
doctrine was not yoluntarily effectuated and 
the Congress was compelled to and did man- 
date it. The same agency continues to ignore 
and flout the law. 

That is typical of how small business is 
being mistreated by the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. 

We get fine speeches from the top echelon 
about broadening the base, integrating small 
business into Government procurement, 
both military and civilian, and about requir- 
ing the big prime contractors to subcontract 
a fair portion of their contracts to small 
business. They come into our hearings and 
document their slogans and shibboleths with 
directives and regulations. 

Then we go out into the field only to learn 
that the complaints from small business 
have increased both in number and in bit- 
terness, 

What do we find? 

Except for isolated instances we find the 
procurement offices fighting small business 
and making it impossible for them to get 
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into the program, withholding plans and 
specifications, imposing impossible condi- 
tions, putting obstacles in the way of. per- 
formance, demanding changes and extras 
without compensation, and delaying their 
payments interminably. 

Our latest field investigations were made 
during the Easter vacation only a few weeks 
ago. 

We found that it took 6 to 9 months for 
directives to reach the personnel in the field 
and then too frequently they were promptly 
ignored by the people charged with enforcing 
them. 

Our Defense Department is still spending 
about $40 billion per year. How much of it 
are you getting? Not very much. All the 
small business throughout the whole coun- 
try is only getting 17.6 percent of the prime 
contracts, 

I am amused and at the same time terri- 
fled by Government economists who prate 
about our prosperity and our stability. 

Our national gross income is stable they 
tell us. Of course, it is when you add big 
business income to farmers’ income to small 
business Income. The total of the gross is 
about the same for 1955 as for 1954. 

What they do not tell you is that the gross 
income of big business is up over a billion 
two hundred million dollars and the gross 
income of the rest of our economy is down 
by a billion dollars. 

They tell you that bankruptcies for the 
whole country are no more than in the 
previous years. Of course, they are. Big 
business failures have practically disap- 
peared and those of the rest of our economy 
have nearly doubled. 

They tell you that the number of business 
firms has remained stable in the last 3 years, 
that is, it has not changed. They do not 
tell you that in the prior 3 years our economy 
grew to the extent of 50,000 new firms a 
year, What about the manufacturing firms 
with less than $250,000 in assets? We are 
getting closer home to you now. They are 
the bulk of your customers. Their pros- 
perity or lack of it, is directly tied to yours. 

In the first 6 months of 1952 they netted 
profits after taxes of $175 million. Last 
year for the same period they netted only 
$60 million, Did you get the difference of 
$115 million? I doubt it. 

From 1952 to 1955 these same firms had 
40 percent less funds available for reinvest- 
ment and expansion. That means 40 per- 
cent less with which to buy your tools and 
dies. 

But neither you nor they need investment 
capital. Oh, no. You just call up your 
banker and tell him what you need—and 
try to get it. 

A recent survey shows that 10,000 manu- 
facturing companies, many of them your 
customers, will need about $100 million this 
year to fulfill their contracts. 

Big business borrows long-term money at 
low rates from the insurance companies, 
selis bonds to the banks and investment 
houses. or sells stock to the underwriters 
and the public. 

What do you and your customers do? 

If the bankers have not yet told you they 
will. They will say: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board are afraid of inflation. 
They are tightening up on credit. They are 
raising reserve requirements so we will have 
less to lend. They are making us buy more 
Government bonds for the same reason. 
They are raising the discount rates so we 
must charge you more interest, so that you 
cannot afford to borrow.” 

Congress set up a Small Business Adminis- 
tration which should be able to help you but 
don't be too optimistic about that. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Commerce, both big businessmen control the 
Loan Policy Board of that Administration. 
Believe me the Congress wants the Small 
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Business Administration to succeed in serv- 
ing you. 

But the latest figures do not augur too 
well. They show an average of 11,000 in- 
quirles a month. During the first 2 years 
of operation only 395 direct loans had been 
made. 

In the insecure world in which we live 
today. America must always be alert and 
prepared. It is essential in order to maintain 
a defense potential that we stockpile the 
necessary machine tools needed in any war 
effort. Therefore, let us look at a 
in which you, the National Tool & Die 
Manufacturers, are vitally interested. An 
industrial mobilization program was develop. 
ed after the Korean incident. Under this pro- 
gram it was intended that the Government 
spend up to $800 million a year for the ac- 
quisition of machine tools considered essen- 
tial to maintain our defense potential. If 
this program had been followed America's 
bastion of defense now would contain about 
$2,400,000,000 worth of long-lead-time ma- 
chine tools; the large and complex machines 
that require for their owm engineering and 
building a period of many months. The 
economy aspect of this policy is striking. It 
Was reasoned that instead of actually pro- 
ducing weapons in great volume and taking 
the chance that these might become obsolete 
before they were needed, it would be more 
economical to mobilize capability of prdduc- 
tion equipment, build and keep up-to-date 
numerous machines which would be availa- 
ble for defense tasks when the need arose. 
Although the administration developed such 
& program, little has happened under it. 
Congress appropriated $250 million for that 
specific purpose, Only $29 million has been 
utilized. 


Long delays, continual procrastination, and 
failure to plan ahead have resulted in 
the almost complete failure of that part of 
our industrial mobilization program. Pur- 
chasing was cut short by a pretended econ- 
omy in the Defense Department after 
only a negligible volume of orders had been 
placed. This great failure has caused fears 
that in the event of war there will be a repe- 
tition of the same difficulties, the same 
problems, the same desperate need for com- 
plicated weapons, and the same restrictions 
that hampered output of vital weapons in 
the last two emergencies. 

Is that business that was intended for 
you, now being channeled into big busi- 
ness? — 

I do not know. 

But my committee intends to find out 
unless blocked by the favorite but much 
abused answer to congressional commit- 
tees—the information is classified. 

There is another aspect of our economy 
which is very bad and needs attention. 
Small businesses complain of the inability 
to obtain steel, steel scrap, aluminum, cop- 
per, nickel, lead, newsprint, plate glass, and 
almost every essential material. They point 
out that the historical allotment pattern 
used by the suppliers discriminates against 
the small business firms because they are 
unable to obtain greater allotments as their 
orders increase, If they are new users, they 
are not able to get supplies at all. As prices 
of basic materials rise the small business- 
man is squeezed by the inability to raise 
the price of its products or to pass the in- 
creased cost on to its customer. I do not 
pretend to know the answer. I can only say 
that I am not satisfied with the adminis- 
tratlon's answer that in a free economy there 
is no remedy. 

Criticism without suggested remedy may 
in turn be criticized as ineffective. My sug- 
gested remedies are simple: 

1. Tax relief to small business that will 
permit it to retain as much of its earnings 
as it needs for modernization, expansion, and 
working capital. 

2. Appointments to high Government 
positions of men who understand that small 
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business is the backbone of our economy 
and who will devote themselves to executing 
our laws in the spirit in which they were 
intended to operate so as to aid, not hinder, 
small business. 

3. Finally, to the big businessmen in Gov- 
ernment who give me a big pain, every time 
they tell you they, too, were small once, you 
should say, “big boy, move over and give me 
a chance, too." 

Thank you for listening to me. 


Address by Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, of 
North Carolina, Before the Hampton 
Roads Maritime Association, Norfolk, 
Va., Thursday, April 19, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the distinguished chairman of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
addressed the 36th annual banquet of 
the Hampton Roads Maritime Associa- 
tion at Norfolk. It was my privilege to 
present Mr. Bonner to this gathering of 
8 business people in my dis- 
trict. 

The Hampton Roads Maritime Asso- 
ciation represents the shipping and 
maritime interests in the entire Hamp- 
ton Roads area. Although the majority 
of its members are residents of my dis- 
trict, its membership includes the lead- 
ers of this industry in the Newport News 
community, represented by my col- 
league, Mr. Roseson. This association 
has been a moving force in harbor de- 
velopment and in the stimulation of the 
movement of overseas commerce 
through the great world port of Hamp- 
ton Roads. It has been tremendously 
effective because of the outstanding 
leadership provided by its able officials. 

Mr. Bonner’s address includes much 
valuable information which I believe 
would be of interest to the entire mem- 
bership of the House, and for that reason 
I have asked permission to have it 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 

Abpnzss sy Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT Ma- 
RINE AND FISHERIES, UNITED States HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, BEFORE THE 36TH AN- 
NUAL BANQUET OF THE Hampron Roaps 
MARITIME ASSOCIATION, NORFOLK, VA., APRIL 
19, 1956 
Preśident Black, members of the Hampton 

Roads Maritime Association, distinguished 

guests, nothing could please me more than 

to have the privilege to speak to you here in 

Hampton Roads today in celebration of the 

36th anniversary of the Hampton Roads 

Maritime Association. My interest in your 

excellent port is twofold. 

As chairman of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I feel deeply concerned about the 
maritime commerce in and out of all the 
ports of the United States—and their ade- 
quacy to serve the needs of the Nation in 
times of peace and in times of emergency. 

In addition, as a North Carolinian, I view 
with personal feeling the capacity, the 
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health, and the growth of the great harbor 
of Hampton Roads which provides a vital 
link between my home State and the other 
Southeastern States to the markets of the 
world. I feel a very close affinity with all you 
gentlemen and your port when I think of the 
fact that during 1954, out of more than a 
quarter of a mililon net tons of unmanu- 
factured tobacco exported from the com- 
bined customs districts of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, shipments from the Virginia 
ports totaled over 200,000 net tons, repre- 
senting better than 60 percent of the total. 

I have been thinking back over the years 
since your association was formed, early 
in 1920, to organize the efforts of this com- 
bined community in the development of the 
port and the area, in bold effort to hold and 
develop the overseas commerce which sud- 
denly grew during and immediately follow- 
ing World War I. Our great $3 billion war- 
time ship-building effort was still not quite 
completed. Private enterprise was beginning 
to wake up to the possibilities of American- 
flag shipping. And, remembering the costly 
and near tragic consequences of our prewar 
blindness to the importance of participat- 
ing with our own ships in the development 
of foreign commerce—remembering the ab- 
solute necessity for maintaining an effective 
posture of readiness on our sea frontiers— 
that same year saw the enactment of our 
first legislative program for a merchant fleet 
in the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. In 
1920 Hampton Roads exported nearly 7½ 
million tons of goods, worth over $226 mil- 
lion, with imports of 331,000 tons worth well 
over $10 million. Business was good, and 
the population of about 200,000 was expand- 
ing. 

The intervening years have seen many ups 
and downs—years of recessions, depressions, 
and prosperity—years of hot and cold wars. 
They have seen the high hopes of the early 
postwar years fade from the great expansion 
with the new ships of World War I, when 
we carried more than 50 percent of our total 
exports and imports, to 1935, when, despite 
efforts in Congress and in the industry to 
carry out our maritime policy, we found our 
merchant fleet 2d in tonnage, 5th in speed, 
and 8th in age, among the fleets of the world. 
In 1939, when war broke out again in Europe, 
we were only carrying 22 percent of our for- 
eign trade. 

By a miracle of coincidence, some of the 
errors of World War I were avoided as the 
result of the timely enactment and imple- 
mentation of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. This was followed by the tremendous 
construction program of modern merchant 
ships during the war, without which the 
struggle for democracy would have been lost 
to the Axis powers. After the war we tried 
to establish a definite and realistic policy 
for returning our shipping to privately op- 
erated peacetime commerce. 

Over the years we have made some prog- 
ress—but not enough. And the signs, again, 
point to the old pattern which must be 
avoided at all costs. During the first 6 
months of 1946 the United States merchant 
fleet carried an average of 67.5 percent of 
our exports and imports. In 1949, we car- 
ried 45 percent, and today we are carrying 
less than 25 percent of our foreign trade. 

The diligent and informed efforts of groups 
such as yours, which have survived the ups 
and downs of the dramatic—and sometimes 
violent—events following the First World 
War, are perhaps more vital right now than 
ever before. Today your port ranks third 
on the Atlantic coast, after New York and 
Baltimore. Exports from Hampton Roads 
have more than doubled, both in tonnage 
and value, since the foundation of your as- 
sociation. More impressively, your imports 
are 8 times the tonnage of 1920, with a value 
more than 13 times greater. You are the 
leading coal port in the United States, and 
commodities of all kinds move through 
Hampton Roads to and from all areas of 
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the world. You have modern facilities, ex- 
cellent shipbuilding and repair yards, good 
labor relations, and industry of all kinds 
establishing or expanding plants in the area. 

This great development of your port has 
coincided with the period when we, as a 
Nation, haye adopted a national maritime 
policy—a policy which, sometimes strongly 
sometimes feebly—we have sought to make 
effective in the interests of our economy and 
national security. 

Yet, with business so good and with the 
firm bonds of friendship and alliance with 
the maritime nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, is there a national and 
economic necessity for our Government to 
support an American merchant marine? 

This Nation had so neglected its mer- 
chant marine prior to the outbreak of the 
First World War in Europe that our ships 
were carrying only nine percent of our ex- 
port-import trade. In 1914, while we were 
still a neutral Nation, we found ourselves 
without ships for even our basic needs. Our 
foreign trade was paralyzed, and goods and 
materials were piling up on the docks. 

During that period, much of the foreign- 
flag shipping upon which we had so heavily 
relied was withdrawn because of the out- 
break of war in Europe. Thus, even before 
the heavy movement of munitions, ocean 
shipping rates went up 700 percent. By 
the time this country entered, these rates 
skyrocketed to 2,000 percent. 

Our experience in World War II was a 
little better. At least the beginning of a 
Modern American-flag merchant marine had 
been started under the impetus of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. Despite the 
Vastly greater demands upon shipping, at 
no time during that period did American 
shipping rates rise higher than 70 percent. 

Think of where we—and probably the 
Wworld—would be today if we had not come 
out of World War II with a strong merchant 
marine in operating condition, ready to 
serve in the rehabilitation of the war-torn 
and weakened countries- of Europe and 
Asia—and thereby provide a bulwark against 
the insidious advances of communism. 

Then we had the years of the Korean con- 
flict, which was supposed to be a United 
Nations war. At that time, even though 
the fleets of friendly nations had been ex- 
tensively restored through purchases of 
surplus vessels from the United States at 

-basement prices, it was American 
ships that supplied better than 80 percent 
of all ocean transportation to Korea. 

I hate to think of what would have 
happened to ocean shipping rates if there 
had not been an American fleet to hold the 
line. 

In one sense, it seems incredible that 
the need for an American-flag merchant 
marine can still remain a subject for de- 
bate. Yet, even today, there are many 
Americans, including some in high quar- 
ters, who fail to realize that a reasonably 
powerful American merchant marine is 
more than an arm of our military defense. 
Of equal if not greater importance, the 
merchant marine is the protection which 
provides against a strong enemy on the eco- 
nomie front. It is our guarantee that 
American exports will reach their markets 
speedily and in competition with other pro- 
ducing countries of the world. And it is 
Our insurance that we will receive the im- 
ports that are so necessary to maintain our 
economy. 

Of 38 critical industrial metals and min- 
eralg vital to our industrial society, the 
United States is self-sufficient in only 9. We 
import by ship two-fifths of our copper, 
and nearly one-third of our lead and zinc— 
all classified as strategic minerals by the 
Munitions Board. We are almost entirely 
dependent upon foreign sources for tin, 
nickel, and platinum. And, of the 20 alloy- 
ing elements necessary for steel production, 
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the United States is deficient in about a 
dozen. These facts speak for themselves as 
to the vital necessity for an American mer- 
chant marine. 

Less than 2 years ago, the Congress en- 
acted Public Law 664, known as the Cargo 
Preference Act. I am sure you are all fa- 
millar with this legislation. It provides that 
at least 50 percent of all the United States 
cargoes given away or sold for foreign cur- 
rencies must be transported overseas on pri- 
vately owned United States-flag vessels, if 
such vessels are available at fair and rea- 
sonable rates. Prior to the enactment of 
the permanent 50-50 law, beginning with 
the Marshall plan, there was an annual fight 
each time a foreign-aid bill came up in Con- 
gress over the inclusion of the cargo pref- 
erence clause. This happened no less than 
11 times, 

This policy has been the salvation of the 
American merchant mariné during these 
postwar years. Foreign-aid programs have 
constituted the bulk of our export foreign 
commerce. These programs have been con- 
ducted on a government-to-government 
basis, and are totally lacking in the char- 
acteristics of ordinary commercial practices. 
Had it not been for this policy of assurance 
of 50 percent of these cargoes for United 
States-flag vessels, I am certain that much, 
if not all, of the freight would have been 
directed to the shipping of other maritime 
nations. 

In 1955, when the Cargo Preference Act 
was less than a year old, charges. appeared 
in the press to the effect that the adminis- 
tration’s program for selling farm surpluses 
overseas was “running into a bottleneck be- 
cause of a ship-American provision in the 
law.” It was alleged that the Department 
of Agriculture was having trouble finding 
space on American vessels. 

We, on the Merchant Marine Committee, 
were deeply concerned by these allegations 
and scheduled an immediate investigation. 


After full hearings, the committee found - 


no basis in fact for the charges. There was 
no evidence that shipments to foreign coun- 
tries of surplus agricultural commodities 
were being delayed in any way by reason of 
the Cargo Preference Act. The plain truth 
is that the act could not have any such effect. 

Despite the convincing and objective rec- 
ord of our investigation into the adminis- 
tration and operation of the Cargo Prefer- 
ence Act, an effort was made to nullify its 
effectiveness by an amendment to a foreign- 
aid bill reported to the House in May of last 
year. After spirited debate on the floor of 
the House, the amendment was defeated by 
an overwhelming majority, and the 50-50 
principle again received a resounding vote of 
confidence, 

But the attacks upon the law did not 
cease. They shifted to other flanks, but 
increased in intensity. Allegations were 
made during the latter part of last year by 
farm groups and others that the surplus 
disposal program under title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.) 
was suffering by reason of the application 
to it of the 50-50 cargo preference law. 
It was said that foreign countries refused 
to enter into agreements subject to the 
50-50 shipping provision; that the opera- 
tion of the law results in American agricul- 
ture providing an indirect subsidy to Ameri- 
can shipping, to the detriment of the dis- 
posal program; and that the existence of 
the 50-50 law establishes an undesirable 
precedent in world trade and offers en- 
couragement to countries which are dis- 
posed to adopt similar discriminations in 
favor of their own national flag. 

Again, the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee felt obliged to examine the opera- 
tion of the law in relation to the farm sur- 
plus disposal program. 
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In hearings held over a period of 3 weeks, 
during which some 38 witnesses appeared 
before the committee, we heard expressions 
of every possible point of view. We spent 2. 
full days receiving testimony from the ad- 
ministrator of Foreign Agricultural Sery- 
ices and other top officials of the De 
ment of Agriculture, in order that we might 
overlook no fact bearing upon the opposi- 
tion which the Department had expressed 
to the application of cargo preference to the 
surplus commodity program. The State De- 
partment likewise expressed objections to 
the law. This was, of course, no surprise 
and nothing new for the State Department. 
Since I have been in Congress they have 
opposed almost every bill designed to 
strengthen the American merchant marine, 
Opposition was also expressed by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, In 
addition, we invited the testimony of agri- 
cultural groups who were known to have 
expressed objections to the 50-50 principle. 
We went still further. We took the unusual 
step of inviting one of the leading shipping 
men of Northern Europe. He came all the 
way from Norway and gave us his views. 
The American shipping industry was called 
upon to account for its stewardship in car- 
rying out the 50-50 law and of assuring the 
success of the agricultural surplus disposal 
programs. 

These two exhaustive and objective stud- 
ies of the operation of the Cargo Preference 
Act have proved conclusively that it has 
not, does not, and cannot work any serious 
detriment to American agriculture. Now, 
let me say a few words of what it means 
to American shipping. The implications of 
it are devastatingly simple. ; 

The Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board brought out some interesting but, in 
some respects, disturbing figures. During 
the years 1953-54, American-fiag vessels car- 
ried only 23 percent of the dry cargo ex- 
ports from the United States. In other 
words, this low percentage obtained even 
with the assistance provided by the 50-50 
provision; the loss of those ald cargoes by 
the removal of 50-50 would reduce our carry- 
ings from 23 percent to 19.5 percent. 

In the past 2 years the 9½ million tons 
of aid cargoes produced estimated freight 
revenues of $14214 million. The Board Chair- 
man concluded that the financial return to 
the United States from the application of 
50-50 far exceeded the small differential 
of $3 million charged to Department of 
Agriculture appropriations. Much of this 
freight revenue was returned to the Govern- 
ment in taxes. Another substantial part 
was deposited to statutory reserve funds to 
be used for the construction of new vessels 
to replace those which are now becoming ob- 
rolete. And, of course, bearing in mind 
the portion of those cargoes carried by Amer- 
ican-flag tramps, that segment of our mer- 
chant marine was virtually kept in exist- 
ence by earnings from foreign aid freights. 
Living in our greatest coal port, you here 
in Hampton Roads can appreciate the dan- 
gerous significance of the loss of those 70- 
odd Liberty ships that make up our tramp 
fleet. 

I like to think our efforts to bring out 
the truth about 50-50 have not been in 
vain, It was reassuring and gratifying when 
the Senate voted overwhelmingly to strike 
& provision from the farm bill which would 
have seriously crippled the 50-50. 

I realize I have devoted considerable time 
to the Cargo Preference Act and its mean- 
ing to the American economy and security. 
I have done so because I believe it is one 
phase of the problem where we, in the Con- 
gress, have been most effective. 

If there were such a thing as a free in- 
ternational trade, I, for one, would favor 
the full, open and fair competition. Unhap- 
pily, we do not have today anything ap- 
proaching free international trade. On the 
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contrary, we have our vast Government- 
sponsored foreign aid and rehabilitation pro- 
grams, a program for the disposal of agri- 
cultural surpluses, at reduced prices with 
payment in foreign currency, and programs 
for the importation of strategic materials— 
all conducted outside the normal channels of 
trade. We are confronted with currency ex- 
change problems in many countries. We 
are confronted with numerous instances of 
Government monopolies in foreign countries 
where nationalistic policy directs transpor- 
tation on vessels of their own flag. In the 
face of these overwhelming obstacles, the 
survival of our merchant marine is heavily 
dependent upon continuing interest and sup- 
port of our Government. 

We, in Congress, are trying to do our 
share to develop and maintain the mer- 
chant marine which we need. But we can- 
not do it all. 

In my many years with the Merchant 
Marine Committee, I have been concerned 
with the expense involved in the Govern- 
ment's support of our maritime policy, and 
yet each year we seem to be falling behind 
in progress toward the goals set forth in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 

Today, more people with higher incomes 
are creating an expanding market for homes, 
durable goods, and for many items which 
were once considered luxuries or nonessen- 
tials. Along with all this demand for new 

has come new demands for travel, 
brought on by paid vacations and a reduc- 
tion in the workweek. At present the popu- 
lation of the United States is increasing at 
the rate of almost 3 million persons per 
year. I have heard estimates that by 1965 
it will be one-fifth larger than it was in 
1953—whilé production will be one-half 
again greater—disposable income per per- 
son will be one-third larger—and the hours 
of work one-tenth less. 

These trends are not something which de- 
veloped this year, or this administration, or 
the previous one—they have been clearly 
present for years. Yet, today, this Nation, 
which prides itself on its greatness—its 
technical and inventive genius—and its pro- 


ductivity, is able to provide only a small 


fraction of the means for transporting its 
foreign commerce, upon which it depends 
more than any other nation in the world. 

At present levels, our export foreign trade 
is almost three times the monthly average 
of 19 million tons exported in 1938, Our 
1955 imports are double the 1.7 million tons 
imported monthly in 1938, 

While overseas passenger traffic is ex- 
panding at an unprecedented rate, we have 
much less than one-third the passenger ca- 
pacity that we had in 1939, In 1954, Ameri- 
can-fiag steamship lines, operating their pas- 
senger vessels at near capacity, carried only 
18 percent of the tremendous passenger 
movement between the east coast of the 
United States and the tourist mecca of 
northern Europe. Today the percentage is 
undoubtedly even less, in view of new for- 
eign ships which have entered the services. 

I am keenly aware that nearby we have 
one of the greatest shipyards in the United 
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States. So it is particularly appropriate 
that I refer briefly to a hope—yes, an in- 
tense desire—that the members of my com- 
mittee have entertained for some time. You 
all know that the flagship and pride of 
the American merchant marine is the great 
superliner, United States. To watch that 
ship glide majestically up the North River 
in New York is a wonderful sight. It is as 
much a part of America as the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

The trouble is we need another, a sister- 
ship, in order to provide a well-balanced 
passenger service to northern Europe under 
the American flag. With 1 ship it is like 
walking on 1 leg. So, it is our hope that 
before many months go by we will hear 
the familiar and heart-warming sound of 
those giant cranes and see the hustle and 
bustle of activity in the building of another 
great merchant ship—a new steamship 
America—with ‘all the speed, comfort, and 
safety of the steamship United States. At 
this time I wish to pledge the full and whole- 
hearted support of the Merchant Marine 
Committee to the fulfillment of that pur- 
pose. If legislation is, or becomes, neces- 
sary, I am sure I speak for my colleagues on 
the committee when I give public assurance 
of speedy, careful consideration to a feasible 
proposal. 

In the extensive inquiries which the 
Merchant Marine Committee bas made into 
all phases of our merchant marine, I have 
seen deficiencies which should be corrected. 
For example, there are problems in the 
labor-management field. But I do see hope 
for improvement in those relationships. 
There afe serious problems in other areas 
too, that we are struggling to remedy. 

I do not mean to imply that ali is bad 
or hopeless. Nevertheless, shortcomings 
stand out like a sore thumb in every phase 
of our merchant marine. Part of the reason 
for this lies in the fact that so much Gov- 
ernment money is involved, By the same 


token, we must all be vigilant and strenuous 


in our efforts to preserve the merchant 
marine of this country against attack from 
both within and without. This means, first 
of all, cleaning out all the dirty corners, 
and then, keeping the house in good order 
at all times. 
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Protection of Jewish Americans in 
Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
on the floor of the Senate on February 
17, 1956, and in the public hearings ac- 
corded to Secretary of State Dulles and 
Under Secretary of State Hoover before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on February 24, 1956, I protested 
against the apparent acquiescence of the 
State Department in the discriminatory 
treatment by certain countries, espe- 
cially Saudi Arabia, of American citizens 
who happen to be of Jewish descent or 
faith. It has come to my attention that 
this country faced a similar issue in 
1911 in connection with the abrogation 
of a commercial treaty with Czarist 
Russia because of its discriminatory 
treatment of American citizens who were 
also Jews. 

In 1911 it also took a public outcry to 
correct the passive attitude of the State 
Department of that day. The most 
eloquent protest then was delivered by a 
future President, Woodrow Wilson, in 
an address at Carnegie Hall in New York 
on December 6,1911. President William 
H. Taft and former President Theodore 
Roosevelt agreed with him. - 

Woodrow Wilson’s protest is as per- 
tinent now as it was the day it was de- 
livered. I ask unanimous consent that 
his address be reprinted in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS AT CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 

DECEMBER 6, 1911 
(From the public papers of Woodrow Wilson, 
vol. I, College and State—Educational, 

literary, and political papers (1875-1913), 

by Woodrow Wilson) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the object of 
this meeting is not agitation, it is the state- 
ment of a plain case in such terms as may 
Serve to arrest the attention of the Nation 
with regard to a matter which is of no mere 
local importance, which does not merely 
affect the rights and essential privileges of 
our Jewish fellow citizens as freemen and 
Americans, but which touches the dignity of 
Our Government and the maintenance of 
those rights of manhood which that Govern- 
ment was set up to vindicate. 

The facts are these: For some 80 years a 
treaty has existed between this country and 
Russia in which it is explicitly covenanted 
and agreed that the inhabitants of the two 

nations shall have the liberty of entering 
any part of the territory of either that is open 
to foreign commerce; that they shall be at 
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liberty to sojourn and reside in all parts 
whatsoever of the territory thus opened to 
commerce in order to attend to thelr affairs; 
and that they shall enjoy the same security 
and protection as inhabitants of the country 
in which they are sojourning, on condition, 
of course, that they submit to the laws and 
ordinances there prevailing, and particularly 
to the regulations there in force concerning 
commerce, For some 40 years the obligations 
of this treaty have been disregarded by Rus- 
sia in respect to our Jewish fellow citizens, 
Our Government has protested, but has never 
gone beyond protest, After 40 years of more 
correspondence the Russian Government nat- 
urally does not expect the matter to be car- 
ried beyond protest to action, and so con- 
tinues to act as it pleases in this matter, in 
the confidence that our Government does 
not seriously mean to include our Jewish 
fellow citizens among those upon whose 
rights it will insist. 

It is not necessary to conjecture the rea- 
sons. The treaty thus disregarded by Rus- 
sia is a treaty of commerce and navigation, 
Its main object is trade, the sort of eco- 
nomic intercourse between the two nations 
that will promote the material interests of 
both. Important commercial and industrial 
relations have been established under it. 
Large American undertakings, we are in- 
formed, would be put In serious peril were 
those relations broken of. We must con- 
cede something, even at the expense of a 
certain number of our fellow citizens, in 
order not to risk a loss greater than the 
object which would seem to justify. 

I for one do not fear any loss. The eco- 
nomic relations of two great nations are not 
based upon sentiment; they are based upon 
interest. It is safe to say that in this in- 
stance they are not based upon mutual 
respect, for Russia cannot respect us when 
she sees us for 40 years together preferring 
our interests to our rights. Whatever our 
feeling may be with regard to Russia, what- 
ever our respect for her statesmen or our 
sympathy with the great future in store 
for her people, she would certainly be justi- 
fied in acting upon the expectation that we 
would follow our calculations of expediency 
rather than our convictions of right and 
justice. Only once or twice, it would seem, 
has she ever thought our Government in 
earnest. Should she ever deem it in earnest, 

would take the place of covert in- 
difference and the treaty would be lived up 
to. If it was ever advantageous to her, it 
is doubly and trebly advantageous now, and 
her advantage would be her guide, as has 
been ours, in the maintenance of a treaty 
of trade and navigation, 

If the Russian Government has felt 
through all these years that it could ignore 
the protest of American Ministers and Sec- 
retaries of State, it has been because the 
American Government spoke for special in- 
terests or from some special point of view 
and not for the American people. It is the 
fact that the attention of the American 
people has now been drawn to this matter 
that is altering the whole aspect of it. 

We are a practical people. Like the rest 
of the world we establish our trade relations 
upon grounds of interest, not sentiment. 
The feeling of the American people toward 
the people of Russia has always been one 
of deep sympathy, and I believe of ready 
comprehension, and we have dealt with their 
Government in frankness and honor, wher- 


ever it appears that the interests of both 
nations could be served. We have not held 
of from cordial intercourse or withheld our 
respect. because her political policy was so 
sharply contrasted with ours, Our desire is 
to be her friend and to make our relations 
with her cloger and closer. 

But there lies a principle back of our life. 
America is not a mere body of traders; it is 
& body of free men. Our greatness is bullt 
upon our freedom—is moral, not material. 
We have a great ardor for gain; but we have 
a deep passion for the rights of men. Prin- 
ciples lie back of our action. America 
would be inconceivable without them. 
These principles are not incompatible with 
great material prosperity. On the contrary, 
unless we are deeply mistaken, they are in- 
dispensable to it. We are not willing to 
have prosperity, however, if our fellow-citi- 
zens must suffer contenrpt for it, or lose the 
rights that belong to every American in 
order that we may enjoy it. The price is 
too great. 

Here is a great body of our Jewish fellow- 
citizens, from whom have sprung men of 
genius in every walk of our varied life, men 
who have become part of the very stuff of 
America, who have conceived its ideals with 
singular clearness and led its enterprise with 
spirit and sagacity. They are playing a par- 
ticularly conspicuous part in building up the 
very prosperity of which our Government has 
so great a stake in its dealings with the Rus- 
sian Government with regard to the rights 
of men. They are not Jews in America; they 
are American citizens. In this great matter 
with which we deal tonight, we speak for 
them as for representatives and champions 
of principles which underlie the very struc- 
ture of our Government. They have sud- 
denly become representatives of us all. By 
our action for them shall be tested our sin- 
cerity, our genuineness, the reality of prin- 
ciple among us. 

I am glad this question has been thus 
brought into the open. There is here a 


with our principles. We may now enjoy 
the exhilaration of matching our professions 
with handsome performance. We are not 
here to express our sympathy with our 
Jewish fellow-citizens, but to make evi- 
dent our sense of identity with them. This 
is not their cause; it is America’s. It is 
the cause of all who love justice and do 
right. 

The means by which the wrongs we com- 
plain of may be set right are plain. There 
is no hostility in what we do toward the 
Russian Government. No man who takes 
counsel of principle will have in his thought 
anything but purposes of peace, There need 
be for us in this great matter no touch of 
anger. But the conquests of peace are based 
upon mutual respect. The plain fact of the 
matter is that for some 40 years we have ob- 
served the obligations of our 
Russia and she has not. That can go on no 
longer. So soon as Russia fully understands 
that it can go on no longer, that we m 
with whatever regret, break off the inter- 
course between our people and our 
chants, unless the agreeemnts upon which 
it is based can be observed in letter and in 
spirit, the air will clear. There is every rea- 
son why our intercourse should be main- 
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tained and extended, but it cannot be upon 
such terms as at present. If the explicit 
provisions of our present agreement cannot 
be maintained, we must reconsider the mat- 
ter in the light of the altered circumstances 
and see upon what terms, if any, of mutual 
honor our intercourse may be reestablished. 
We have advantages to offer her merchants, 
ner mine owners, her manufacturers, which 
her government will not despise. We are not 
suppliants. We come with gifts in our 
hands. Her statesmen see as clearly as ours. 
An intolerable situation will be remedied 
just as soon as Russia is convinced that for 
us it is indeed intolerable. 


Departments of State and Justice, the Ju- 
diciary, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Bill, Fiscal Year 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10721) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, in this 
connection I would like to endorse the 
low-priced books program of the United 
States Information Agency. This is one 
activity where the Information Agency 
will actually compete with the Soviets. 
What has been a complete vacuum in 
the availability of American books at 
prices people can afford overseas will be 
filled under the present program. The 
Agency requested funds for mass edi- 
tions of some 500 separate titles, which 
will put into commercial circulation 22 
million books, worldwide. Certainly 
with the threat that confronts us on all 
sides, this number would hardly begin 
to scratch the surface. I am assuming 
this is only a beginning and that an ex- 
panded program will be developed. I 
urge that we make certain that this be- 
ginning be pushed to the extent that 
capabilities will allow and that the 
Agency be encouraged to expand this 
low-priced books program to its full 
potentialities, 

According to testimony by United 
States Information Agency officials be- 
fore the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, Soviet Russia alone turns out 
more than 50,000 titles a year and more 
than a billion books in all, This means 
that 200 million books are available from 
the Soviet Union alone for free or low- 
cost distribution worldwide. To meet 
this, we are asked to support a program, 
which will yield 22 million books. The 
figures speak for themselves. Even with 
this low-priced books program, the So- 
viet Union will still be distributing almost 
10 times as many books as we do. 

In my opinion, this threat must be 
met, and, further, we must reach the 
point quickly where the Soviet satura- 
tion of worldwide markets is neutralized 
and overcome by our program of making 
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our best books available at 10 cents per 
copy to foreign readers. 

It is interesting to note the warm en- 
dorsement of this activity by the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. I in- 
clude excerpts from the editorial in this 
morning's edition: 

STRENGTHENING USIA 

The House of Representatives is scheduled 
to take up today the budget request for the 
United States Information Agency. The Ap- 
propriations Committee was neither ungen- 
erous nor undiscriminating in its treatment 
of the Agency. 

* * . * . 

We hope that the House will give USIA 
enough money tò insure an expansion of its 
tremendously valuable program of distribut- 
ing inexpensive editions of significant books, 
The House needs to think ot the whole USIA 
program as an important element in the con- 
test going on today for men’s minds, 


Departments of Stale and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Bill, Fiscal Year 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10721) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, was going to 
offer this very important amendment, 
but out of respect for my senior col- 
league the gentleman from Illinois {Mr. 
MAON I decided to support his amend- 
ment. 


Mr. Chairman, the amendment just of- 
fered would allow the Department of 
Justice an appropriation of $944 million 
to build a much-needed maximum secu- 
rity penitentiary somewhere in the 
United States. 

Under the 5-minute rule, I, of course, 
will not have time to give all of the many 
reasons why this amendment should be 
adopted today; however, the need is im- 
perative. The request comes from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the Bureau of Prisons, and has 
been approved by the Bureau Of the 
Budget in their request to the Appropri- 
ations Committee. A maximum security 
penitentiary is needed to relieve the dan- 
gerous overcrowding of penitentiaries 
that house prisoners convicted of serious 
offenses. Maximum security peniten- 
tiaries are now located at Alcatraz, Calif., 
Atlanta, Ga., Leavenworth, Kans., and 
the main institution at McNeil Island, in 
Washington State. The total capacity of 
these institutions is 5,175. As of April 12 
of this year, they were housing 6,304 pris- 
oners, an overcrowding of 1,129 prisoners 
convicted of serious offenses and who 
cannot safety be housed in other than 
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maximum security institutions because 
of their bad records. This proposed 
maximum security institution would help 
relieve this situation. In addition to the 
present need, the Federal courts are im- 
posing longer sentences and increasing 
numbers of offenders are being commit- 
ted for more serious crimes. This excess 
population of over 1,000 prisoners in the 
maximum security penitentiaries cannot 
be taken care of at the medium security 
penitentiaries. 

It has been admitted by the Bureau of 
Prisons that some of their medium secu- 
rity penitentiaries throughout the United 
States are not at capacity. However, 
these institutions are definitely not suit- 
able for housing the hardened criminal 
and, above all, subject him to living with 
some person who has been convicted of a 
less serious crime. The hardened crimi- 
nal definitely must be separated. I am 
sure no one would propose that we sub- 
ject some young American boy who has 
been convicted of stealing an automobile 
to living in a cell with some cold-blooded 
murderer such as the one who shot and 
killed the innocent service-station at- 
tendant last week here in Washington. 

Overcrowding institutions housing the 
more serious type of prisoners is one of 
the major factors for riots and other 
disturbances. It is folly to wait until 
the need for this type institution is 
brought home to us by some major dis- 
turbance such as has happened in a num- 
ber of institutions. 

If this amendment is adopted and the 
money is allowed, it will take 3 years to 
build this proposed prison. With the 
already overcrowded facilities and the 
increase in the number of hardened 
criminals, we are late in building this 
institution as the matter now stands. 

Mr. Chairman, there has not been a 
maximum Federal penitentiary built 
since 1902. Think of that—54 years with 
the Same crowded and outmoded facili- 
ties. 

The Bureau of Prisons had requested 
the Appropriations Committee for $17 
million which would have allowed the 
maximum security penitentiary, plus 
$714 million for a close custody reforma- 
tory for youthful offenders. This insti- 
tution is also very badly needed; how- 
ever, as a compromise we have only of- 
fered an amendment for the maximum 
security penitentiary because I believe 
of the two it is the more important. 

I want to be perfectly frank and hon- 
est with the committee in saying that if 
this appropriation is allowed, I propose 
to try to have the penitentiary built 
somewhere in my congressional district 
of southern Illinois, which is near the 
center of population. However, I want 
further to be frank with the committee 
and say that a committee will be ap- 
pointed to select the best location that 
can be found. I only feel that we should 
be in the running when a selection is 
ready to be made. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to my colleague 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Let me say that I am in 
support of the amendment. I think the 
gentleman would have a logical reason 
to suggest its being built in southern 
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Illinois because I understand that one of 
the requirements is that it will be on 
Government-owned land. 

Mr. GRAY. That is exactly right. 

Mr. PRICE. And there is an ample 
quantity of Government-owned land 
available in southern Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. That is a good point and 
I appreciate the gentleman's contribu- 
tion. We have 180,000 acres of Govern- 
ment-owned land in my district. In 
addition, we have scores of cities that are 
willing to put up funds to buy a site an“ 
donate it free of charge to the Govern- 
ment, on which to build this proposed 
institution. 

I want to say this very, very sincerely, 
in closing. In the interest of security 
and to insure adequate facilities to 
house the hardened criminals and in 
order to prevent the mixing of these 
hardened criminals with those who are 
convicted of less serious offenses and in 
an effert to assist the good, deserving 
people of southern Illinois or some other 
locality, I beg of you to support the De- 
partment of Justice and vote in the 
affirmative on this amendment. 

Let me say further in closing that we 
have in southern Illinois 51,000 people 
receiving Government surplus food. We 
are spending a million dollars a month 
for public-aid assistance. This is only 
a $914 million institution. It would em- 
ploy approximately 500 persons and we 
could pay for the institution by a saving 
of expenditures now being paid to relief 
recipients. I beg of you to support the 
amendment. Thank you. 


Address Delivered by Hon. John Mar- 
shall Butler, of Maryland, at Goucher 
College 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this is 
the season of mock political conventions 
in many of our schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, and such enthusiasm on the 
part of our young people is most refresh- 
ing, and portends good for the future. 

Last Saturday, April 21, 1956, it was 
My great pleasure to participate in a 
mock conyention at Goucher College, in 
Towson, Md. Goucher College is one of 
our State's leading institutions of learn- 
ing, and we of Maryland are proud of 
its many graduates who have distin- 
guished themselves in the arts and sci- 
ences. The students of Goucher College 
are indeed alert to the problems of today 
and tomorrow. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included in the Appendix 
of the Recorn a speech which I delivered 
at this convention. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Mr. Chairman, honored guests, members 
of the convention, ladies and gentlemen, 1956 
will be recorded in history as another year of 
reawakening and resurgence—a year of pur- 

and action. This climate is not acci- 
dental; it is the product of vision, leadership, 
and determination. It typifies the present 
strength, unity, and vitality of the American 
people in support of President Eisenhower 
and the Republican administration. It 
offers the opportunity of even greater accom- 
plishments. 

Yes, my friends, we can face the future 
with optimism—with even greater determi- 
nation—and with even greater dedication to 
those principles of integrity and of economy 
and efficiency in government on which our 
Nation was founded. 

The lessons of the past have been fruitful, 
Unity of purpose and action has developed 
a cohesive spirit of Republicanism which has 
been successfully demonstrated in the ad- 
ministration of the Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

I have already stated that this favorable 
climate did not occur by chance. On the 
contrary, it has been precisely calculated. It 
marks a crescendo of energy and wisdom, 
whose dictating force has been the halting 
and reversal of dangerous socialistic ten- 
dencies at all levels of government. The 
full volume of this crescendo is unlimited 
and the promise of the future for our Nation 
is bright. The national posture of the op- 
position party has been confounded by a 
babble of political counsels, resulting in 
many cleavages. With our critics thus op- 
erating in a vacuum of confusion and dis- 
cord, the solidarity of purpose within the 
Republican Party assumes greater signifi- 
cance, 

You might ask—and the people of America 
might rightfully demand — Wnat are the ac- 
complishments of the national administra- 
tion, under President Eisenhower's leader- 
ship, which justify a continuation of Re- 
publican ent in government?” The 
record of the past 4 years is truly filled with 
undeniable successes of lasting impact, and 
a few of these historic milestones are de- 
serving of special emphasis, 

The Eisenhower administration is to be 
commended for its constructive achieve- 
ments. It has dispatched the public busi- 
ness with efficiency. It has restored the peo- 
ple’s confidence in the integrity of their 
Government. No longer are we compelled to 
tolerate the miserable displays of arrogance, 
scandalous behavior, waste, and inefficiency 
which characterized 20 years of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. 

The sacrifice of American lives in Korea 
Has been ended. Russian imperialism and 
Communist aggression have been confronted 
with our firm determination to safeguard 
freedom and attain genuine peace. The de- 
vious Communist conspiracy, as inspired and 
carried out by the Kremlin, has been ex- 
posed in its true, ugly light. Without any 
weak-kneed surrender of basic principles, 
the Eihenhower administration has met this 
threat to freedom and liberty with a deter- 
mination of lasting vigor. We shall not, and 
must not, lose sight of our cherished her- 
itage and our pledge to freedom-loving peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Today, able men and women are striving 
to undo the damage created by the incom- 
petency of the unrealistic foreign policy of 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 

Our national-defense program has been re- 
organized and strengthened by policies ca- 
pable of providing long-range security at 
substantial savings and without disruption 
of the national economy, 

Unification of the armed services has been 
effectively advanced through efficient man- 
agement and careful coordination. 

We have taken decisive action to safe- 
guard the Nation from enemies within its 
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borders and to remove Communist infiltra- 
tion and subversion from all phases of our 
society. This serious threat has been illu- 
minated to the extent that there is now wide 
public awareness of the potential menace to 
our traditional American way of life. 

The trend toward destructive socialistic 
tendencies in Government has been arrested 
by the encouragement of private competi- 
tive enterprise, thrift, and the self-reliance 
of our people. Labor and private enterprise 
have been urged to solve their own prob- 
lems without Government interference. 

The States have been encouraged to meet 
their proper responsibilities. Their inherent 
rights to develop submerged lands and other 
resources within their boundaries have been 
restored, and we haye rededicated our- 
selves to the concept of States rights. 

The fundamental belief that Government 
should do only those things which the peo- 
ple cannot best do for themselves has been 
restored to its rightful ascendency in our 
way of life. 

The difficult transition from war to peace 
has been successfully bridged without dis- 
rupting the Nation’s economy. National 
controls of prices, wages, and rents have been 
ended, freeing American enterprise from un- 
due Government interference. The nation's 
economy has been stabilized and the value 
of the dollar strengthened, ending the cheat- 
ing of our people by inflation and avoiding 
the distress of deflation, while employment, 
production, wages, and earnings have re- 
mained high. The solvency of America is 
one of our greatest weapons in combating 
those forces which are bent on destroying 
our free way of life. 

Under this prudent administration, taxes 
have been cut, thereby reducing income-tax 
payments, excise taxes on goods consumers 
buy, and providing substantial benefits in 
other deductions and allowances for indi- 
viduals and enterprises. 

All Americans look to the day when their 
individual and collective tax burdens will be 
reduced. For the first time in many years, 
the Eisenhower administration made possi- 
ble a tax cut of some seven billion dollars, 

For the first time in almost 80 years, our 
internal-revenue laws have been broadly re- 
vised. The continued economic growth of 
our country has thus been stimulated. 

By way of contrast, let us look at the rec- 
ord of the Democratic Party. Since 1913 
there have been 15 income-tax increases. 
All but one of these were voted by a Demo- 
cratic Congress. A 

On the budgetary side, in the 1932-52 

period, our Government lived within its in- 
come on only three occasions. Two of these 
three times, the budget was balanced only 
as a result of action by the Republican 80th 
Congress. 
The Republican administration has acted 
courageously to end the shameful waste of 
farm surpluses, to reduce the high cost of 
subsidies, and to provide farmers with a 
long-range program for an independent, self- 
reliant agriculture, with Government pro- 
viding a shield against destructive forces 
beyond farmer control. 

Political courage, the likes of which have 
seldom been witnessed In our history, best 
ee raens Eisenhower's action of 

wee veto a hodge-podge, unwork- 
able farm bill. ne oe 

It has continued and enlarged the pro- 
gram to meet human needs, to strengthen 
civil rights, to aid our veterans to become 
established in civilian life and to provide 
adequate care for the disabled, to expand 
social security, and to assist the aged, the 
blind, and dependent widows and children. 

In these and all other respects, the Elsen- 
hower administration has fostered the fore 
ward of a free nation under a gove 
ernment without favoritism, without cor- 
ruption, without waste or extravagance, but 
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efficient, economical, trustworthy, and fair 
to all. 

The essential task of removing New Deal- 
ers, Fair Dealers, and their ilk, from policy- 
making and confidential governmental posi- 
tions, has progressed steadily. I prefer to 
describe this group as “Cryptosocialists.” 

They seek to subvert the American system 
of limited government, free enterprise and 
democracy and to replace it with a system 
hostile and alien to our traditions as a na- 
tion. In striking at this cancer, which is 
gnawing at the very vitals of our govern- 
ment, we must, and shall, continue to rid 
the Federal payroll of those “crypto-social- 
ists” and other political hacks. In spite of 
efforts by the previous administration to pre- 
serve these purveyors of destruction and 
scandal, their replacement by competent 
men and women has accelerated and con- 
tinues rapidly. 

The evidence of accomplishment by the 
Eisenhower administration cannot be dis- 
puted. The record is clear and positive. 
Even our severest critics must concede this. 
The Natlon and the world can give grateful 
thanks to President Eisenhower for his force- 
Tul leadership. If the accomplishments of 
the Republican Party are to continue in the 
service of the American people, President 
Eisenhower needs a stronger Congress 
through the election of Republicans this fall. 

Why a Republican Congress?—you might 
ask. In the political sense, the legislative 
and executive branches of our Goyernment 
must respond to the voice of the people. I 
have already recited some of the main ac- 
complishments of the executive branch un- 
der the leadership of President Eisenhower 
and the stewardship of the Republican 
Party. But, these attainments have not been 
realized without a considerable amount of 
legislative frustration activated by the party 
in opposition. It has long been true that 
for effective and continued progress, the leg- 
islative and executive branches of our Gov- 
ernment must function like two gears in a 
finely balanced, expensive timepiece. Much 
can be said on this point. 

It has been my very great privilege to rep- 
resent the people of Maryland in the United 
States Senate for nearly 6 years. Thus I have 
been a part of 3 Congresses—the 82d, the 83d, 
and now the 84th, The 82d Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress had such a wretched record 
that the voters, in their indignation, cast the 
Democrats out. 

Much different indeed were the legislative 
achievements of the 83d GOP Congress, the 
record of which will long be regarded as one 
of the finest in history. Unfortunately, and 
to our sharp regret, a good job in acquaint- 
ing the people with those achievements was 
not done. Candidly, we lost by default. 

Strange as it may seem, many of these 
Democratic Senators and Representatives 
campaigned for office on a promise to sup- 
port President Eisenhower. Luminaries in 
the party of Andrew Jackson mesmerized the 
people into believing that they would give 
the President more cooperation than he re- 
ceived from the Republicans. 

The results of that duplicity are self-evi- 
dent in all quarters, The 84th Congress has 
truly become the Congress of obstruction, 
The Eisenhower legislative program has been 
roadblocked. It is a legislative program de- 
signed to build upon the successes already 
Yorged with vision, leadership, and determi- 
nation since 1952. Yet, in the United States 
Senate, at this session, only four major bills 
have been completed. They are the Upper 
Colorado River project, the natural gas bill, 
extension of corporation and excise taxes, 
and the farm bill. Two have become law. 
Two were vetoed. The record of the House 
Of Representatives is equally unimpressive. 
A deliberate political conspiracy seems to 
exist to deny the American people the bene- 
fits of President Eisenhower's great leader - 
ship. And quite obviously his farsighted 
and constructive program for the good of the 
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Nation will not be achieved until the legis- 
lative branch is again controlled by the 
Republicans. 

I predict that the American people will 
remove this roadblock to national progress 
by overwhelmingly reelecting the President 
in November, and further by giving him a 
Republican Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. The American people will no longer 
tolerate a Congress that wastes its time and 
the taxpayers’ money on partisan political 
speeches, They want deeds not words. They 
want action not excuses, But above all, they 
want a Congress whose Members will sub- 
ordinate personal political ambitions to the 
common good of all of the people of the 
United States of America. 

Now, I am not going to tell you that we 
have reached that long-sought utopian 
state—or that all of the ils of our Nation 
and the world have been solved, Indeed not. 
Peace, prosperity, and progress are weil on 
the way. But there is still much to be 
done. It is going to be a long, difficult, and 
trying journey. But as an ancient sage once 
remarked, The longest journey begins with 
a single step.” It is my firm conviction that 
we have taken the first step. 

With your help, and God's blessing, we can 
face the future with continued optimism— 
with even greater determination in provid- 
ing honest government, better government, 
and more economical government to the 
people of our Nation. 

Thank you very much. 


Bill of Rights for National Fitness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address delivered by Dr. Joseph 
B. Wolffe, president, American College 
of Sports Medicine, at the closing ses- 
sion, third annual meeting of the col- 
lege, Sunday, March 25, 1956; Dr. 
Wolffe’s program calls for a bill of rights 
for national fitness. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


EXCERPTS From ADDRESS BY Dr. JOSEPH B. 
WOLFTE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
SPORTS MEDICINE, AT THE CLOSING SESSION, 
THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COLLEGE, 
MarcH 25, 1956 
The wide gap which exists between our 

progress in medicine and the status of fit- 

ness in our country calls for some bold, new 

planning, especially with reference to the 37 

million Americans of tomorrow who fill our 

schools. What we need is a “bill of rights 
for national fitness," backed by Government 
resources and by a pooling of America’s cre- 
ative brainpower in medicine, education, and 
related sciences. And since true fitness is 
total fitness, our approach to the problem 
must be holistic, not superspecialized, 
Total fitness is the ability to do one's 
chosen work in life effectively, happily, with- 
out undue strain or fatigue, and to be capable 
of meeting normal, everyday stresses, even 
unexpected stresses, without losing mental, 
emotional, or physical balance. National fit- 
ness means building a nation whose citizens 
are as physically sound as they are brainy, 
as socially useful as they are technologically 
advanced, as happy as they are strong. 
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A bill of rights for national fitness should 
assure the following 12 objectives: 

1. Every child's schoolday during the vital 
skill-learning and habit-forming years of 
5 to 17 should include at least 1 full hour 
of supervised physical education. Today, 
the average time for this educational actiy- 
ity is between 80 and 90 minutes out of a 
whole school week. Less than 50 percent of 
high school students take such courses even 
in schools where they are given. School 
curriculums should be reevaluated to pro- 
vide better balance between intellectual and 
physical activity. 

2. We need more emphasis on play, and less 
on display. Fewer than 5 percent of our 
elementary schools have indoor gymnasiums, 
most of which are large enough for basket- 
ball only. Many stand idle, with sports 
equipment unused for hours, except when 
school teams are using them. Members of 
the cheering section need education for fit- 
ness even more than members of the varsi- 
ties, and competitive sports are desirable only 
if youngsters are taught the joy of compet- 
ing to improve and not merely to prove. 

3. The quality of the physical education 
profession is high, but this group hss been 
too long the stepchild of the educational 
sciences. There are too few male physical 
education teachers in the elementary 

schools; the shortage of female instructors 
in high schools is even more marked, 
Many more could be attracted to the pro- 
fession if teacher training institutions were 
upgraded; salary schedules were raised, and 
more training opportunities were provided 
(as is being done for science teachers). 

4. Out-of-school activity is vital, for phy- 
sical, social and emotional fitness. Yet, out 
of 17,000 communities in the United States, 
only 1,200 have full-time recreation leader- 
ship. In 1955, there were 3,000 jobs to be 
filled—and only 600 recreation graduates. 
More training opportunities are imperative. 

5. We can and must reclaim the physi- 
cally under-privileged child for as full and 
as productive a life as his peers. For young- 
sters who are subpar or who have physical 
defects, or who stay out of activity for psy- 
chological reasons, the scientific and edu- 
cational professions must cooperate in de- 
veloping adapted physical education pro- 
grams, guiding and reeducating them into 
normal activity patterns, 

6. On the medical level, every child should 
receive, either from his family physician or 
from a clinic, a complete checkup annually, 
before entering or returning to school. We 
are compelled by law in many States to ob- 
tain inspection and approval for the fitness 
of our automobiles. Is the fitness of our 
children less important? 

The statistics of preventable health de- 
fects among our school-age population are 
a national disgrace. It is estimated that 9 
million children have defective and uncor- 
rected vision; about one-third of a million 
children have hearing defects; more than a 
million are estimated to have orthopedic de- 
fects; rheumatic and other forms of heart 
disease affect more than one-half million; 
75 percent of American children need dental 
care. Our school medical services, cooperat- 
ing with family physicians, need to be made 
adequate to meet a large part of the challenge 
of these statistics. 

7. More than 40 States have statutes on 
the books calling for minimum physical 
education programs in schools. In most 
instances, these regulations are not en- 
forced, mainly because of shortages in facili- 
ties, equipment, and personnel. State aid by 
Federal welfare sources is mandatory or our 
concern for fitness is mere lip rervice. 

8. Total fitness of the adult population 
is an integral part of the picture. Com- 
munity centers, school gyms and playgrounds 
after hours, backyard activities involving 
whole families, along with neighbors, should 
be made available, under trained recreation 
leadership, to encourage the social and emo- 
tional, as well as the physical benefits of 
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Atness-bullding activity: This also is the 

t prevention medicine known against the 
diseases which strike in middle life, 

9. Cooperative research is vitally needed, 
With scientists in the various branches of fit- 
hess pooling brains and experience to pro- 
vide authoritative answers to many ‘unan- 
swered questions. We need to know what 
kind, and how much activity a given in- 
dividual may indulge in, according to his 
Capacity. We need multiphasic tests, not 
Merely isolated tests of specific parts of the 

y. to determine overall fitness. We must 
know enough, authoritatively, to be able to 
allay fears, and to encourage fitness reeduca- 
tion at all age levels for normal and so- 
called abnormal individuals. And much 
Study is needed to determine the immediate 
and long-range effects of strenuous physical 
activity on the growing as well as the mature 
human 


10. A reasonable portion of the funds re- 
Cently authorized for Government health, 
and particularly heart research, should be 
earmarked for programs to enhance the fit- 

ness of our people before disease strikes. A 
Traction of what we give to strengthen back- 
Ward countries overseas (a highly commend- 
able program) would fill the gap in our own 
fitness needs, in and out of our schools. 

11, We need an effective fusion of creative 
brainpower to devise means of making the 
Nation truly preventive-medicine minded. 
We need, in short, to launch a program of 
Mass education, using all media at our com- 
mand, to make fitness fashionable, 

12. President Eisenhower is respectfully 
Urged to appoint a Special National Commis- 
Sion on Fitness, composed of leading medi- 
Cal, physical education and other scientific 
and welfare authorities on Federal and State 
levels, to put the facts of the Nation's fit- 
ness together, to hammer out a practical pro- 

to correct the correctable, and to pre- 
vent the preventable, and to ask Congress 
to authorize the funds to do the job. In 
the long run. this investment will save the 
Country untold treasure in human, as well 
as material resources. 


All Aboard for the Atomic Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER . 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “All Aboard for the Atomic Age,” 
Which I wrote for the April 1956 issue 
of Steelways magazine, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

ABOARD von THe Atomic Act?—A Pro- 
Posrp ATOMIC LOCOMOTIVE Mar FORE- 
SHapow a New ERA IN RAILROADING 

(By Jonn Marsiatt, BUTLER, United States 


Senator from Maryland, participant in last 


Year's Atoms-for-Peace Conference and 

Sponsor of proposed legislation to bulld an 

atomic locomotive. Senator BUTLER is es- 
- Pecially qualified to write this article, an 

exclusive for Steelways) 

The age of the atom has only begun and 
NO one knows what exciting developments 
may yet unfold from the atomic research 
now in progress or already completed. But 
from the vantage point of the United States 
Senate, and as a member of the delegation to 
last year's Atoms-for-Peace Conference in 
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Geneva, one fundamental hypothesis has 
been reaffirmed in my mind: that the under- 
standing of the atom brings great promise 
of good. That, having faith in the future 
of man and of America, its potential for good 
far outweighs its potency for destruction 

Nuclear reactors are already in operation 
here and abroad generating electricity for 
peaceful uses, and the powerplant aboard 
the submarine Nautilus, while placed in a 
warship, points the way toward the use of 
atomic power in our national transporta- 
tion system. 

To aid further in speeding the develop- 
ment of “atoms for peace“ a bill of my spon- 
sorship has been introduced in the Congress 
this year calling for immediate construction 
of an atomic powered locomotive. Of this 
proposal, Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, has said: A railway locomotive, 
where weight is not such a problem, seems to 
offer more and more promise as our reactor 
technology advances." 

Such a locomotive can serve two purposes. 
First, it could furnish the motive force to 
pull an “atoms for peace” train to every 
corner of America. Such a train would carry 
varied exhibits showing peacetime applica- 
tions of atomic energy and would vividly 
emphasize the benefits which atomic energy 
is bringing, and will continue to bring to all 
Americans. 

Second, there is a coldly practical purpose 
in building such a locomotive. It would 
indeed be a pioneering step. The knowledge 
and experience so gained would spur the 
economic development of commercial 
atomic energy by private capital and assure 
its growth and utilization in keeping with 
the traditional American free enterprise 
system. 

Since the construction of the atomic loco- 
motive has been proposed, two questions are 
often asked: Is it possible and practical to 
bulld such a locomotive now * * and can 
it be designed so it will not expel dangerous 
radiation or disintegrate like an atomic 


. bomb? 


The answer to both is an unqualified “Yes.” 

‘The explosion in an atomic bomb is an 
uncontrolled reaction: the reaction which 
produces nondestructive atomic energy, as 
in an atomic locomotive, is a controlled 
one, More than 50 safety devices can be 
employed to maintain this control, and spe- 
cial rods activated by the force of gravity 
would automatically neutralize the loco- 
motive’s reactor in event of sudden ac- 
celeration or deceleration. Furthermore, it 
is envisioned that the reactor will be 
sheathed in a sealed housing of four-foot- 
thick laminated steel to absorb radioactive 
rays. 

As for its feasibility, engineering studies 
have already been completed which show 
us how to go about building an atomic loco- 
motive today. Work is already progressing 
on the actual manufacture of many of the 
component parts which would be needed. 
Engineers and other experts from locomo- 


tive manufacturing companies, steel com- 


panies and operating railroads are working 
together on specific design problems. The 
artist's drawing of an atomic locomotive on 
these pages is taken directly from practical 


engineering diagrams: it is not a futuristic - 


dream. 

Even now, we know enough about the 
problem to say that an atomic locomotive 
would be no heavier or longer than the pres- 
ent-day giant diesels, and therefore suitable 
for use on any major railroad. And, by its 
very nature, it would possess certain advan- 
tages. Like the highly efficient electric loco- 
motive, the atomic counterpart would be 
capable of tremendous overloads of energy 
for short periods, And this means a real 
economic reward on roads where quick starts 
and stops with heavy. loads spell the differ- 
ence between profit and loss, 
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At the same time, an atomic locomotive 
should prove itself equally efficient operating 
at high speed over long distances since re- 
fueling will be necessary only every few 
months. Such refueling would be accom- 
plished by skilled technicians at a central 
point and thus atomic rail power may ulti- 
mately eliminate today's complex of fueling 
stations, just as the diesel locomotive made 
obsolete the extensive watering stations re- 
quired in the days of steam power. 

If such a locomotive is practical today, 
what, then, is the future of atomic power 
on our Nation's railroads? Certainly none of 
us expects to see atomic energy revolution- 
izing rail operations overnight. More accu- 
rately it will be the continued evolution of 
man's ingenuity. 

The price of atomic fuel is still high and 
the cost of the initial unit, not even includ- 
ing developmental costs, will exceed $1 mil- 
lion. Yet experts predict that the railroads 
can have their first atomic locomotives in 
Operation by 1960, and by 1970 they should 
be justifying their existence, economically, 
in long-haul, high-speed service. Not long 
thereafter they should be able to com 
with conventional locomotives under all 
heavy-duty operating conditions, 

The atomic locomotive is only a glimpse 
into one facet of the future being shaped by 
the atomic age; one glimmer of the effects 
it will have on our economy. Certainly the 
ever-increasing peaceful uses of this energy 
source will attract tremendous private capi- 
tal investment, thus expanding the entire 
economy. In industry, in agriculture, in 
medicine, in countless ways, the energy of 
the atom will serve mankind, 

The application of atomic energy to rail 
transportation may, in a sense, be symbolic, 
for this new age can usher in an era of sol- 
idly expanding prosperity which will rival or 
surpass the great period of expansion which 
the railroads brought to America in the last 
century. 


Relations With the Soviet Union and the 
Communist World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 $ 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
stimulating article by Chalmers M. Rob- 
erts, entitled “We Can't Seem To Square 
Up to New Red Stance,” appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
April 15, 1956. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this article inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We CAN'T Stem To Square Ur ro New 
Rep STANCE 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


The Eisenhower administration is in the 
throes of a major internal argument over 
what the United States posture should be for 
the years ahead in its relations with the 
Soviet Union and the Communist world. 

Today there is no all-embracing posture 
nor are there even any firm guidelines for 
such a posture. American policy is ambiya- 
lent. There is confusion in Congress and in 
the Nation. America's allies and its friends 
in the so-called neutralist nations abroad 
complain that there is no American leader- 
ship of the free world in the changed con- 
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text of the continuing struggle between free- 
dom and tyranny. 

The contrast becomes sharper every day 
because the Soviet Union’s collective leader- 
ship has taken a new Communist stance and 
is acting upon it with determination in every 
corner of the globe. 

In Washington, however, there is no clear 
policy on East-West trade, and the admin- 
istration and Congress have tangled violently 
on that subject. There is no policy on ex- 
change visitors with the Russians, and Jus- 
tice and State are often at odds. There is no 
policy on foreign economic ald. and much of 
Congress is hostile to its continuance. 

There are, of course, policies for all of 
these problems, but they are hangovers from 
the cold: war years, inescapably modified by 
the necessity of facing the new Soviet stance. 
The basic fact is that there is no new Amer- 
ican posture—again to use a word which the 
President himself so often employs. 

Today, National Security Council policy 
papers are often so generalized as to be mean- 
ingless because the President’s subordinates 
cannot agree and generally have not put the 
issue squarely to him. One competent ad- 
ministration critic sees the United States 
today as a great sleeping volcano which 
usually sits quiet, important because of its 
sheer bulk, but which now and then rumbles 
and looses an eruption which affects the 
world around it. 

At this moment, Mr, Eisenhower is in 
Augusta, Ga., going over the drafts of a 
speech he will make here next Saturday. A 
check of some key spots in the administra- 
tion indicates that, as of now, at least, the 
speech will not state a new posture or new 
guidelines. But it may give some clues to 
the current process of policy evolution. 

Just what is the problem? About the 
best definition is one offered by a State De- 
partment official who has been struggling 
with some phases of it: 

“What do you do when Khrushchev sticks 
_ out his stubby right hand, puts on that big 
smile and says, Let's co-exist and let's com- 
pete now that we've agreed fighting is out 
but you know that in Khrushchev's other 
hand, held behind his back, are the strings 
to an evergrowing and plenty tough Soviet 
military machine?” 

Two things may be said at once about 
what to do with the Khrushchey proffer: 

A democracy such as the United States 
cannot, and should not, attempt to put down 
indefinite terms an all-embracing, detailed 
policy. Mr. Eisenhower has said that many 
problems have to be played by ear. Gen 
Walter Bedell Smith, former Under Secretary 
of State, once set 4 years (from the begin- 
ing of a new administration) as the prac- 
tical limit on long-term foreign policy plan- 
ning. 

There can be no free world feeling of 
American leadership in the East-West con- 
text until at least new American guidelines, 
well accepted by Congress and the Nation, 
have been clearly established and every re- 
sponsible administration official is forced to 
act within them. Such guidelines will not 
be generally accepted until they have been 
offered by the President himself and the 
country has had opportunity to debate and 
judge them. 

Policymaking. in any administration nat- 
urally depends on the views of its most pow- 
erful figures, albeit nudged and supplied 
with ideas by working-level officials. Testi- 
mony from various sources about Mr. Eisen- 
hhower’s mode of operation tends to stress 
two points: He has strong visceral reactions, 
as one person puts it; but he hates to have 
to resolve major conflicts of views among 
his most trusted subordinates, 

A story will illustrate the first. During 
a discussion of the foreign-aid problem at 
the National Security Council table, Treas- 
ury Secretary M. Humphrey, the 
conservative bulwark of the administration 
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and in many ways its second most powerful 
figure, expressed the view that the United 
States should do nothing to encourage so- 
cialism (i. e., Government ownership) in its 
aid to such nations as Indonesia. 

Mr. Eisenhower's reaction was to say that 
if he were running that country, he would 
build up government-owned enterprises just 
as the Indonesians are doing. The President 
said there was no other way to do it because 
Indonesia lacks capital to develop private 
enterprise as Humphrey would have it do. 

But the President did not upset a com- 
promise reached between Humphrey and his 
allies, such as Under Secretary of State Her- 
bert. Hoover, Jr., and those who wanted a 
much larger foreign economic program. - The 
result was a boost of only #200 million for 
fiscal 1957 over the current expenditure, in- 
cluding $100 million for long-range projects. 

The President has yet to say to Congress 
and the Nation what so many, both within 
and without the administration, believe to 
be a fact: that the United States must con- 
tinue for the indefinite future to spend large 
sums of money abroad to aid the economic 
development of many free nations regardless 
of whether or not they are allied to America. 

Partly as a result of his not having taken 
such a posture, and explaining the reasons 
for it, the foreign-aid program is on the 
defensive in Congress and something less 
than even the limited amount being asked 
is likely to be voted in the end. ' 

Confusion over a sènse of direction for 
American policy may also be seen outside the 
Government. President George Meany, of 
the AFL-CIO, terms India's Jawaharlal Nehru 
an ally of communism. But Vice President 
Walter Reuther says that it is in America's 
interest to give India massive aid so she can 
develop within a democratic framework re- 
gardless of Nehru’s nonalinement policy. 
Yet both men would agree that, as Meany 
puts it, “we have nothing to fear from peace- 
ful competition” with the Soviet Union. 

The ambivalence of American policy today 


is this: On the one hand, the United States, 


from the President on down, takes the post- 
tion that the Communists have not changed 
their basic aims and hence America must 
above all keep ahead in every possible phase 
of the arms race. Our military budget is 
being increased for the coming fiscal year. 

On the other hand, the President, Dulles 
and some other—but by no means all—ad- 
ministration leaders accept at least to some 
degree the idea that Russia is changing in- 
ternally; over the years it may be possible 
to help turn Russia's course away from the 
fanaticism of international communism. 

Dulles has spelled out this thesis at some 
length. The President approaches it gin- 
gerly. Others resist it strongly and, as some 
of their opponents put it, sabotage efforts 
which might further such a trend. The in- 
ternal battle over exchanges of groups and 
individuals between the two nations is one 
field of such controversy. 

The President himself led the way to set- 
ting the stage for the current situation. In 
October 1954, he declared that there is “no 
alternative to peace.“ And at the Summit 
Conference last July he said that he had 
talked with every member of the Soviet dele- 
gation and added I believe they are earnest- 
ly desirous of finding peace, as we are.” 
The spirit of Geneva meant, in essence, a 
tacit Russo-American agreement that nu- 
clear war was too risky for either side. 

Against this new backdrop on the world 
stage, fully concurred in by Mr. Eisenhower, 
the Soviets rushed ahead with a change of 
face for their troupe and a new act to boot. 
The American have accepted the new stage 
setting but haven't gotten out of the dress- 
ing rooms. 

The Pentagon comes forth with a docu- 
ment called Militant Liberty, designed to 
help the Armed Forces and other Americans 
evaluate and assess freedom—in other words, 
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to know what America is all about. Its 
oversimplification and naivete repel the 


diplomats. 

The United States Information Agency 
backs the Advertising Council's ‘People’ 
Capitalism” exhibit to show the world how 
the American version works. Foreign corre- 
spondents are critical of it. And Mr. Eisen- 
hower says a little wistfully that he “would 
like to have seen some kind of adjective put 
between people's“ and ‘capitalism’; if not 
“democratic,” then “ ‘competitive,’ or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

Yet how do you compete with a fellow you 
figure has the power to clobber you, even 
though you can clobber back a fellow who 
says his aim is communism all over the 
globe? 

“Competition” is a word, if there is any 
word, which expresses the American mys- 
tique, whatever the exceptions in American 
life. Yet there has been no spelling out of 
competition with Russia, in part because the 
Soviets have drummed the phrase “peaceful 
competitive coexistence” so hard as to create 
suspicion of a boobytrap in the very idea. 

On April 16, 1953, in the firat memorable 
speech of his administration, the President 
told the same group he will address next 
Saturday the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors; that the United States was ready 
“to dedicate our strength to serving the 
needs, rather than the fears, of the world.” 
In a series of questions, Mr. Eisenhower 
asked: “What is the Soviet Union ready to 
do?” 

Moscow has given its answer in its own 
way. It has not been an affirmative answer 
on those political issues the President men- 
tioned. But, to much of the free world, it 
is a partially or fully convincing answer. 

The time is rapidly approaching for the 
President and the United States to answer 
the question: What is the United States ready 
to do? And, the fears of world war having 
abated, what posture does America propose 
to take toward the free world now so intent 
on having its needs served? 


Report of the Women’s Congress on 
Housing—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Women's Congress on Housing have just 
left Washington and it is my pleasure to 
place their report at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator Albert Cole had the original idea 
of bringing these women, the home- 
makers of our country, to the Nation’s 
Capital, to consult with them and issue 
a report on their recommendations and 
findings. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to be hoped that this 
is but the first of many reports to be so 
issued, for better homes and better hous- 
ing by the true experts in this matter— 
the women of America: : 3 

The Women's Congress on Housing, called 
in Washington this week by Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator Albert M. Cole, 
today closed its 3 days of meetings with a 
pencil-sharpening report that took the 
things they would like to have in a modern 
home and cut them down to pocketbook size. 
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The reports were made by 10 leaders of 
geographically related discussion groups, in 
Which 103 American housewives for 2 days at 
the Washington Hotel had compared and 
discussed their desires, their preferences, and 
their practical judgments on the modern 
home lee family living needs. 

Expr g their thanks to the Government 
and the HHFA Administrator for the op- 
Portunity of developing their views on the 
home, the American homemakers from all 
Parts of the country came up with a number 
of basic agreements on the home of today, 
along with a wide variation of preferences 
and tastes as to arrangement and detail, 
Varying according to climate, background, 
and Individual ideas. 

The mass of detailed information and 
Judgments assembled during the 2 days of 
discussion will be analyzed and correlated 
tor a more complete report on the conference 
to be issued later. The main lines of the 
housewives’ thinking, however, were given 
in summary reports at the final session by 
the leaders of the 10 discussion groups. 

After the earlier Giscussions had brought 
Out a wide range of desires and preferences, 
the delegates later settled down to trim these 
Preferences to a feasible cost figure for most 
middle-income families. 

All the leaders asserted that the women did 
Not want a uniform style or plan of house to 
Serve all people but, on the contrary, wanted 
individuality and flexibility within the scope 
Of essential family functions. They called 
for more individuality in lot placement, ex- 
terior style, and internal arrangement for 
Modern homes. 

The home on which the groups finally 
based their proposals ranged, among the 
groups, from a $10,000 to $15,000 house, with 
s VE Apae area of 1,200 to 1,500 square 
eet. 

In what one of them described as the pain- 
ful process of bringing the cost of their the- 
Oretical home down to practical levels, the 
items that most of them decided to sacrifice 
to keep down the cost were garages, separate 
dining rooms, dens, and utility rooms, and 
One group which preferred no basements, ac- 
cepted them to gain space at lower cost. 
Proposed lot sizes ranged from 7,500 to 11,000 
Square feet. 

All of the groups, however, considered 3 

, 144 baths, ample closet and stor- 
Age space, and a family room closely related 
to the kitchen area as minimums for modern 
Tamily life. 

They left generally to personal or local 
Preference the question of 1-story and 2- 
Story houses and the style of architecture, 
but the preference for traditional styles of 
architecture was strong in New England 
States, while that for contemporary and 1- 
Story homes was more pronounced in the 
Midwest and Southwest. Most of them, how- 
ever, did not want extremes in architectural 
design. 

Most wanted garages, but in facing cost 
factors, the garages were often eliminated 
in the original house, although one group 
Wanted a driveway included for a planned 
Sarage later at the rear. 

Some of the things that the groups largely 
agreed on were: 

Outdoor play and living space in the back- 
yard, which was given greater emphasis in 
the South and less in the North. 

Backdoor entrances with “mud-room” and 
half baths for the children and family to 
use. € 

Curvilinear streets and sidewalks with a 
Planted space between the walk and the 
curb. 

They wanted only essential appliances in- 
Cluded with the house, and preferred to 
get their own as they were able, preferring 
“more space in the home and fewer gadgets.” 

All agreed strongiy on the need for much 
More storage space in the modern home, 
&nd called generally for at least 5 feet of 
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hanging closet space per person. The groups 
presented various proposals for increasing 
storage space on a planned basis, 

All wanted the home plan basically di- 
vided into a family or noisy area and a 
living room that furnished a quiet and adult 
area, and all wanted to eliminate cross 
traffic between different areas of the house. 

While most would like a separate dining 
room, they were willing, for economy pur- 
poses, to accept a dining space provided it 
was in the “L” of an L-shaped living room, 
and all wanted at least a small space for 
eating in the kitchen or familly area. 

Nearly all wanted the kitchen to the rear 
of the house with a window facing the back- 
yard, although one group preferred to have 
the house turned around, facing to the rear, 
and another group was willing to have both 
interlor kitchens and bathrooms. 

Many of the groups preferred traditional 
windows, but wanted them removable and 
easy to clean, and all felt that picture win- 
dows should be used only when they had 
a desirable view. 

They differed on placement of closets, 
specific arrangement of family room, kitchen, 
eating area, and recreation space, on loca- 
tion of laundry facilities, and on bedroom 
size, one group wanting larger bedrooms, 
others willing to accept small ones with 
built-in storge walls and furniture. 

All wanted to do their own landscaping, 
except for sodding which they want the 
builder to provide, and all wanted builders 
to save trees wherever possible instead of 
clearing the lot before construction. 

The father’s needs got varied attention 
in the form of a den, or workshop, or quiet 
area. One leader, however, reported that 
her group discovered they had pushed father 
completely out of the house, and in order 
to let him back in, they agreed to let him 
share the utility room with his workbench, 
tools, and other equipment. 


Report of Women’s Congress on 
Housing—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include part II of the report 
of the Women’s Congress on Housing: 

DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 1 

Mrs. Robert C. Baldridge, Cedarhurst, Long 

Island, N. Y.. discussion leader for Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
upper New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont, 
reported: 
The group felt that the bathroom is at 
once the most important and archaic part 
of today’s home. Her group expressed a 
desire for complete streamlining of bath- 
rooms, with rounded corners for easier main- 
tenance and cleaning, sinks at more con- 
venient heights, a bathtub separate from the 
shower, and a free-standing water closet. 

The New England delegates, Mrs. Baldridge 
reported, had devoted their time to planning 
a house with 1,350 square feet of space, 
There was no unanimous agreement on the 
favored architectural design of the house, 
but the group was agreed on the need for 
better arrangement of living space which 
would provide for two distinct areas of activ- 
ity—the noisy and the quiet, They were 
also in agreement on their preference for a 
full basement; medium-pitched roof; a 
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kitchen with eating space and with a south 
or southeast exposure overlooking the chil- 
dren's outdoor play area; three bedrooms; 
a utility room for laundry, sewing, and 
cleanup purposes; a separate dining area; 
and a separate living room for decorous 
living. 

To get the price of the house down to a 
more practical middle-income level, the 
group decided that it could forego for the 
time being a garage, separate dining room, 
and den, although they agreed that these 
were desirable. 

The New England housewives preferred 
traditional windows which would permit 
adequate ventilation, and picture windows 
only if they looked out on a view. Expressed 
lot requirements included a minimum of 
7,500 square feet, a lawn provided by the 
builder, curved streets but sidewalks were 
not felt to be essential, underground power- 


“lines because of the danger of hurricanes in 


their region, and walking distance from 
schools, shopping, and churches. Except for 
the lawn, the delegates preferred to do their 
own landscaping, their object being planning 
for utmost outdoor privacy. 

DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 2 


Miss Janet Shair, New York City, discus- 
sion leader for New Jersey and lower New 
York State. 

The leader reported that the delegates from 
these States were not too much concerned 
with the physical characteristics of a house, 
They did not plan an ideal house, but de- 
clared in favor of a house that would free 
the homemaker from drudgery and give her 
more freedom, leisure, and greater oppor- 
tunity for harmonious family living. 

Her group was not against mechanical 
gadgets and laborsaving devices as such, but 
felt that these should be installed in the 
house when needed and when the money was 
available, They all agreed on the need for 
an abundance of storage space all over the 
house. 

This group felt that the house should con- 
form to existing community patterns. The 
landscaping should blend with the natural 
surroundings. 

She asserted that the women of her group 
felt that when they returned to their com- 
munities they would continue to work in 
the interests of good homes that would re- 
flect the desires of individual families, would 
be an expression of modern living, with close 
attention to family budgets for the home 
and the budgeting of family time to serve 
both the community and the home. 

DISCUSSION TABLE NO, 3 

Mrs. Edmund Bacon, Philadelphia, Pa., dis- 
cussion leader for Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported as follows: 

Her group planned a $10,000 house. They 
came up with a minimum house and saved 
the ideal house for some later time. 

This house contains a kitchen-family room 
large enough to accommodate the family “in 
a pleasant full eating situation.” The dining 
area would be separate from the kitchen 
equipment. The family area would include 
the TV set, cupboards for games, and family 
work-play equipment. The dining room 
table might serve also as a ping-pong table, 
a sewing table, and for other uses: There 
would be a pleasant entrance to this area 
(not the old back door). It would be close 
to the utility room in which would be lo- 
cated laundry tubs and places to put the 
children’s coats, boots, and baseball equip- 
8 This should be adjacent to a half 

The living room would be the quiet room— 
a place for “gracious living.” This would be 
the room for books, music, and special be- 
longings. It must not be in the traffic ways 
of daily living and house care. 

The bedrooms would be accessible to the 
family room without going through the liy- 
ing room. 
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The group emphasized it did not want a 
standard house; that it wanted compatibility 
without uniformity. 

The group did not want fences around its 
house, saying that fences did not promote 
neighborly feelings and did not keep children 
in 


It did not want a large glass area looking 
out on the street. It wanted a picture 
window “only if there was something to 
look at.” 

The house should be at least 25 feet from 
the street. The group wanted as large a 
front footage as possible and was willing to 
sacrifice depth of lot for greater street front- 
age. 

Erne group stressed the importance of 
zoning. 

The group was opposéd to increasing the 
size of the house at the expense of ade- 
quate outdoor yard space, feeling that the 
underlying land constitutes the basic value 
of the home and that the care given the ex- 
terior of the house is indicative of the in- 
terior quality and care in the neighborhood. 

DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 4 

Mrs. William Clancy, of Jackson, Mies., re- 
porting for Mrs. Clara Louise Meyers, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., discussion leader for Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky: 

Mrs. Clancy noted that, owing to climatic 
and other differences between these States, 
there were divergencies of opinion on home 
design. Nevertheless, the delegates agreed 
on a basic house within the $10,000-$15,000 
range. It included an L-shaped living room 
with a dining area separated by folding par- 
titions, a family room, three bedroonis, and 
one and one-half bathrooms. 

A picture window was wanted only if there 
was a picture but the main emphasis was 
on as much space as posstble—space was pre- 
ferred to gadgets. There was also emphasis 
on garden space, especially at the rear of the 
house. Minimum lot size was put at 75 feet 
by 140 feet. Sidewalks were a must. 

On behalf of the delegates the spokesman 
called the congress an unforgetable experi- 
ence. : 


Report of Women’s Congress on Hous- 
ing—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include part III of the 
Report of the Women’s Congress on 
Housing: 


DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 5 

Mrs. Mary Thinger, Topeka, Kans., dis- 
cussion leader for Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, reported as follows: 

“A house that is cozy but not cold.“ was 
the expressed preference of these delegates. 
To get their planned home within moderate 
income limits they had eliminated the 
garage, separate dining room, and utility 
room, although these were considered very 
desirable. 

This group agreed on the need for planned 
placement of rooms so that there would be 
no unwanted cross-traffic, and a kitchen in 
the rear of the home. They felt that the 
design of the-rooms and the house in gen- 
eral should be best left to the individual 
taste, although the general preference 
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seemed to be for a house that would com- 
bine both contemporary and traditional 
features. 

They also agreed on a pitched roof, a mini- 
mum lot size of 60 feet by 120 feet, 20 feet 
between houses, a set-back of 30 feet from 
the front lot line, and more privacy for 
the Individual home, perhaps through alter- 
nate placement on the block. 

The delegation urged builders and archi- 
tects to save existing trees on lots, but if 
this were not possible, they preferred to 
plant their own. Some favored fenced-in 
yards, but all agreed that utility lines should 
be placed underground or at the rear of 
the lot, sidewalks should be provided, streets 
should be curved, and that schools, shopping 
facilities, and churches should be within 
easy walking distance. They felt that pri- 
mary schools should be no more than six 
blocks from any home, high schools no more 
than a mile away. 


DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 6 


Mrs. Stanley Anderson, Lake Forest, IN., 
was. discussion leader for the group from 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

This group felt they were in the highest- 
cost areas of the country. The majority 
wanted a traditional house within the means 
of the family, but a substantial minority 
favored a contemporary house. The house 
should be convenient to schools, shopping 
centers, and community facilities. They fa- 
vored facilities for teen-agers, but sponsored 
and financed by the community, 

Their house would be on a lot 75’ x 150’, 
with 15 feet on either side. It would con- 
tain at least 1,200 square feet, with garage 
or carport only if family can afford either. 
The house should have a basement because 
of the necessary depth of footings and to 
get more space at lower cost. Trees should 
be retained whenever possible. They were 
not too much concerned with outdoor living 
space, but wanted a backyard. 

This house would be 2 stories, with 3 bed- 
rooms. The master bedroom should be 
larger and the other two of adequate size. 
They stressed the need for at least 5 feet 
of clothing-hanging space per person. The 
bathroom should contain 2 feet more than 
present minimum. Stairs should also be a 
little wider than current minimums. 

They want conventional windows through- 
out the house, so that children may look 
out with ease. 

They want extra wiring installed at time 
of construction to permit future installation 
of appliances, etc. 

The group favored adequate space off the 
kitchen for laundry equipment, storage, etc. 


There should be a guest closet and one-half 


bathroom near the kitchen. 

‘Fhe kitchen should be in the rear of the 
house, and should be a working room only, 
with sufficient space for light meals. The 
kitchen should overlook and be separated 
from the L-shaped family room by a 4-foot 
divider. In the kitchen the group wanted 
rounded corners on fixtures, as well as a 
built-in chopping block and bread board. 

The family room which would be entered 
from a small yestibule would include book- 
cases and a fireplace if budget permits. 

DISCUSSION TABLE No. 7 

Mrs. Everett Sugarbaker, Jefferson City, 
Mo., discussion leader for Arizona, Arkansas, 
southern California, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, gave a brief report, 
explaining that many of the points her group 
favored had been covered by previous dis- 
cussion leaders. 

She said that the women in her group felt 
strongly against “row on row housing” and 
thought builders ought to let the prospective 
home owners do some of their own plan- 
ning in order to achieve individuality. 

They also thought builders should be dis- 
couraged from taking out all trees when they 
Clear the land for a new development, 
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Her group emphasized the importance of 
developing community life as much as pos- 
sible in order to keep children off the street 
and interest them in the home. They would 
like a small community center in a new de- 
velopment, even in older developments if not 
too late to provide for them. They don't 
want schools “miles away” and favor the 
present trend of more and smaller schools 
not large secondary schools with 2,500 pu- 
Pils. 
Her group said that sidewalks on both sides 
of the street were a must. They also want 
curved streets with cul-de-sacs. 

Mrs. Sugarbaker urged the delegates to let 
the zoning and planning commissions know 
what they want by making themselves heard. 
She added that one of the important results 
from this congress will be that- when the 
delegates return to their cities they will be- 
come a “center of activity” in disseminating 
information received and conclusions 
reached at the meeting. 


DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 8 


Mrs. Helen Gant, of Kansas City, Kans., 
discussion leader for Iowa, Kansas, and Mis- 
sourl, said that the group had agreed on a 
“modified contemporary” basic plan for a 
house in the $15,000 range. It would have 
a low-pitched roof, plenty of storage space, 
3 bedrooms, a family room, separate quiet 
living room, 1% bathrooms. Mrs. Gant got 
a loud laugh from the audience when she 
said that the original plans of her group 
had “pushed father right out of the house.” 
They brought him back, she added, and put 
him in a utility room where he could putter 
around, but she got another laugh when she 
added this would also be a mud-room or 
rough-room. 

Again there was emphasis on space rather 
than gadgets. The acceptable lot size was 
put at 150 feet by 70 fect. 


DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 9 


Mrs. Grant Hess, Boise, Idaho, discussion 
leader for the western States of Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming, Nebraska, and 
the eastern part of Washington. 

These delegates were agreed that (a) the 
emphasis in design for the modern home 
should be on family living and family living 
areas, both indoors and outdoors, and (b) 
both interiors and exteriors of homes should 
have the utmost in individuality. 

Mrs. Hess said that her group felt that 
both homes and lots can have adequate in- 
dividuality at moderate cost. They believed 
that curved streets, more space between 
houses, and varied lot sizes could help achieve 
the desired individuality. 

This delegation was agreed that today's 
minimum standards for homes are too low, 
particularly with regard to room sizes, stor- 
age space, wiring, bathrooms, and kitchen 
cupboards. They felt that adequate storage 
could be provided at no additional cost to 
the homeowner if it were properly planned. 

The group considered a 1,200-square-foot 
home, These housewives didn’t mind if 
bathrooms or kitchen had no outside ex- 
posure, provided the rooms were properly 
ventilated. They were unanimous in con- 
demning curbstone sidewalks because of the 
danger to children, but favored sidewalks set 
back from the curb. 

DISCUSSION TABLE NO. 10 


Mrs. Rosalie Ehart, Miami, Fila., discussion 
leader for a special mixed geographic table, 
including northern California, Florida, Ore- 
gon, Texas, Missouri, Long Island (New 
York), and western Washington. 

This group favored a house flexible in cost 
and not of extreme design, 2 oe 65-by-100- 
foot lot size. They felt that the cost of a 
larger lot would reduce the amount of hous- 
ing that could be built. 

This house would have 3 bedrooms, a 
10-by-14 kitchen with dining area, and no 
laundry facilities in kitchen. These facili- 
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ties would go in a combination laundry- 
utility room. There would be a half bath 
near the kitchen. They want a side entrance 
to the house. $ 

They wanted 8-foot-high flat ceilings and 
no exposed beams to catch dust. The chil- 
dren's bedrooms should be for sleeping only. 

If funds are limited, they preferred a tub 
instead of a shower stall. 

They did not want an attic or basement. 
They favored an oversized garage with over- 
head storage platforms for baby carriages, 
bassinets, etc. 

They want outside electrical outlets for 
Christmas-tree lighting, etc. 


The Changing Scene and Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
important address entitled “The Chang- 
ing Scene and Higher Education,” de- 
livered by the Honorable Virgil M. Han- 
cher, president of the State University 
of Iowa, on March 21, 1956, before the 
Southwest Iowa Bar Association. 

The cost of printing the address has 
„3232... 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CHANGING SCENE AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
I 


If one were to describe the dominant char- 
acteristic of the present age, one would be 
forced to say that it is an age of irresistible 
and accelerating change. It is a character- 
istic which is worldwide, and one which af- 
fects the most ancient and immutable of 
institutions and ideas. 

The nature of our economic and social life 
has been completely altered in the last 150 
years, It has been said that the life of George 
W. at Mount vernon more closely 
Tesembled the life of a Roman Senator in the 
days of the late Roman Republic than it re- 
Sembled the life of a leading citizen of this 
Republic in the year 1956. 

At its beginning the United States was pre- 
dominately an agricultural nation. Once its 
People were 90 percent rural and 10 percent 
urban. Today the figures are reversed. About 
13 percent of our people live on farms and 8 
Percent in cities or towns. In the course of 
this change farming has become a new and 
different occupation. Once it was the calling 
of the unskilled and the untrained. Today 
It Is closely linked to botany, to genetics, and 
to the research departments of our great 
land-grant colleges. Once farming was the 
Calling of the poor and the impecunious. To- 
day the farmer is, and must be, a capitalist. 
The equipment reasonably required for the 
Up-to-date operation of an Iowa farm is esti- 
mated to cost $20,000. The average actual 
Cost is approximately $16,000 on a farm aver- 
aging 173 acres and having an average value 
per acre of $197. Thus the average invest- 
Ment for machinery, land, and buildings on 
the average Iowa farm is $50,000, 

At the same time, the number of farms 


g- 
farms in the United States than there were 
5 years ago, a decline of about 10 percent. 
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In the 10 years from 1940-50, the number of 
farms in Iowa decreased by 10,000, or approxi- 
mately 5 percent. As you might expect, the 
decrease in the number of Iowa farms means 
that the average size is increasing at the 
rate of approximately 1 acre per year. Dur- 
ing the same 10-year period, from 1940 to 
1950, the number of Iowa farms decreased in 
every category up to 180 acres, and increased 
in every category beyond that figure. Spe- 
cifically, the group from 180 to 159 increased 
from 40,000 to 42,000; the group from 160 
to 499 increased from 2,400 to 2,800; the 
group over 1,000 acres increased from 201 
to 254. It has been reported that in 1 Iowa 
county, 138 houses, formerly farm homes, 
stand vacant because of the consolidation 
of farm holdings. The long-range implica- 
tions of this trend are clear. 

So much for agriculture. The changes 
in transportation and communication have 
been no less dramatic. From stagecoach to 
railroad to supersonic air transportation are 
the developments of three generations. The 
telegraph, the telephone, the radio, and tele- 
vision are the developments of two genera- 
tions. Telephoto, facsimile, and other elec- 
tronic devices are in use and await further 
development. Intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles are on the drawing boards. ‘Trips to 
the moon or to Mars are discussed seriously. 
An earth satellite is projected for early 
launching. In fact, the head of the depart- 
ment of physics at my own university, the 
State University of Iowa, is the chairman of 
the committee on instrumentation of the 
proposed earth satellite. 

Everyone is aware of the tremendous 
growth of industrial, manufacturing and 
processing activities, and of the substitu- 
tion everywhere, even in agriculture, of ma- 
chines for men and natural energy for 
human energy. Now automation promises 
to augment that change by enabling ma- 
chines, in certain selected situations, to be 
used for the management and control of 
other machines and mechanical processes. 

These developments, in conjunction with 


lation. It is well that this is so, because the 
facts of population growth are in themselves 
. if not terrifying. When the 
Constitutional Convention was held in 1787, 
the population of the United States was less 
than 4 million. Monday, March 19, 1956, it 
was reported that our population has passed 
167 million. It is predicted that in 1975, 
20 years from now, it will reach 220 million, 
and that in the year 2000 it will reach 300 
million, The year 2000 is only 44 years away. 
That is not of direct concern to you and me, 
but most of the students now in our col- 
leges and universities, and substantially all 
of those in the elementary and secondary 
schools, will live to see the year 2000. 
will be to know how to live ami- 
cably and efficiently with 300 million com- 
patriots where you and I find it difficult 
enough to get along with a little more than 
half that number. Here are facts, or rea- 
sonable predictions, which to me, at least, 
are quite as shocking and quite as devastat- 
ing as the development of the A bomb or 
the H bomb. With 300 million people driv- 
ing automobiles or riding in airplanes, the 
ion we now complain about may re- 
semble the wide open spaces of the last cen- 
tury. With a population of 300 million, the 
people of the United States may find it nec- 
essary to substitute cremation for buridl, as 
the people of India have done. Or, perhaps, 
the eagle, our national symbol, which is in 
danger of becoming extinct, may find itself 
supplanted by the rabbit, which is in no 
such danger. 

The advent of great new populations, as 
well as the pressure of old ones, is forcing 
us to seek new sources of energy and of food, 
The utilization of atomic power 
is at hand—and, although industry is re- 
luctant to assume the full risks involved, 
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full utilization of this source is bound to be 
accomplished in the public interest. Recent 
announcements indicate that we are com- 
ing closed to the capture of solar energy, 
an apparently inexhaustible source of en- 
ergy whose primary costs will be for conver- 
sion and storage. The development of 
atomic energy and solar energy is being 
watched with great concern by newly created 
states, such as Pakistan, whose industrial 
hopes and ambitions far exceed their natural 
resources. We are told, also, that there are 
great new reserves of energy in ocean water. 
Because civilizations have flourished on new 
sources of energy, the possibilities and vistas 
opened to us by these new discoveries far 
exceed the imaginings of only two decades 
ago. 

Vast portions of the earth, which were 
once rich and fertile, have become deserts, 
and water is in short supply in many regions 
which once enjoyed an abundance, Experi- 
ments have been carried on now for approxi- 
mately a decade on the extraction of salt 
from sea water in order to make it available 
for drinking purposes and for irrigation. 
These processes, at last reports, had not yet 
become commercially practicable, but prog- 
ress has been made-and here, as in invention, 
necessity may well be the mother of progress, 
At the same time experiments have been 
conducted in the production of protein 
through a process involving sunlight, ocean 
water and deep sea algae. Here, again, the 
process need further refinement, but they 
are reported to be in limited use in Japan 
where the pressure of population is great 
and protein is in very short supply. This 
suggests that the centers of population in 
the future may be in the coastal regions 
adjacent to the oceans, or in any event adja- 
cent to large inland lakes or seas. 

Another event of the first magnitude in 
this scene is the emergence of 
Asia. As late as the end of World War I, 
the great nations of Asia were still quies- 
cent, They had scarcely aroused from their 
long sleep. They exercised little influence 
in world affairs then, and it was not clear 
when, if ever, they would exercise a powerful 
influence. That situation has altered com- 
pletely. China with her 400 million people; 
India with more than 350 millions, southeast 
Asia and Indonesia with more than 100 mil- 
lions, and the whole Arab world extending 
from the tes of Hercules on the west to 
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and accelerating change. These factors, or 
others like them, as far as we can judge, 
will dominate our age for a long time to 
come, and will continue to make irresistible 
and accelerating change its outstanding 
characteristic. It is against this background, 
it is with these factors in mind, that educa- 
tion must prepare young men and women 
for competence and responsibility in their 
daily lives, 
** 


By any set of standards, I suppose that 
the late Alfred North Whitehead would be 
Judged one of the great men of our age. 
Jointly with Bertrand Russell he was the 
author of Principia Mathematica. At the 
age of 63, he left his native England, came 
to the United States, and embarked upon a 
career of philosophy where again he achieved 
exceptional distinction. Often, as I pause 


. to refiect upon his wise insights and sayings, 


I am reminded of the American Indian, a 
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descendant of tribes, who for generations 
had sent messages by smoke signals across 
the valleys and deserts of the great American 
Southwest, on the day when the first atomic 
bomb was set off, the Indian Was standing 
on a high ledge at the edge of a valley. 
The impact of the bomb knocked him to 
the ground. It almost knocked him into the 
valley. He was much shaken up and con- 
siderably frightened. Slowly he got up and 
turned around just in time to see the giant 
atomic cloud rising like a mushroom toward 
the heavens. He surveyed this enormous 
smoke signal for a moment in undisguised 
astonishment, and then said, “I certainly 
wish I could have said that.” 

Whitehead has said many things that those 
of us who read him wish that we might have 
said, He was aware of the impact of accel- 
erating change and in one of his writings he 
pointed out that up to about a hundred years 
ago, education was primarily concerned with 
the preparation of youth to spend their lives 
in a society not unlike that in which their 
parents and grandparents had lived. On the 
basis of prior experience, there was little 
reason to believe that the next generation 
would be required to adjust to radically new 
or altered conditions as a predictable cer- 
tainty. But, beginning about a century ago 
and moving forward at an accelerating pace, 
education has been increasingly aware of the 
need to prepare youth for the inevitability of 
change and to endow them with the resili- 
ence and toughness of spirit which would 
enable them to adjust to inevitable change. 
This is a wholly new and difficult assignment. 

The late Prof. John Dewey was a figure 
around whom much controversy centered. 
He was and is condemned by many people 
who never read his works, and for the ex- 
cesses of his disciples rather than his own. 
He was, in fact, educated in the classics. I 
do not propose to present a brief for him on 
this occasion. On the other hand, his was 
one of the first American voices, and by all 
odds the most persuasive and powerful one, 
to point out that the best way to prepare 
young people to live in the real world was to 
simulate, as far as possible, the conditions 
of real life in the schools. He and White- 
head, who differed at so many points, were 
agreed that inert ideas are the most useless 
things that can be stuffed into a child's 
mind. Each believed that the only educa- 
tion of value is that which induces the stu- 
dent to take hold of something and make it 
his own. Vital education does not consist 
in the acquisition of facts or inert knowl- 
edge, but in the development of the ability 
to solve problems, in the development of the 
mental powers and discipline of students so 
that they are enabled to master the knowl- 
edge which they acquire and to put it to use 
constructively in solving the problems which 
they will encounter in an age of irresistible 
and accelerating change. 
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The task of education would be burden- 
Some enough if it were merely called upon 
to meet the expanding needs for the pro- 
fessional and social services adequate for a 
population of 300 millions in the year 2000. 
Unless current population trends are radi- 
cally altered, those are the needs which our 
educational system must meet, 

The rising tide of students is already vis- 
ible. This is nothing for which the school- 
men can be blamed, although they are face 
to face with the consequences. Nearly 40 
million young people are in schools, colleges, 
and universities this year. This is the llth 
consecutive year of increased enrollments, 
and enrollments will continue to rise sharp- 
ly for another 10. Last autumn the ele- 
mentary schools had 1,300,000 more pupils 
than in 1954; the high schools had 258,000 
more, and colleges and universities were up 
10 percent. There were 2,840,000 college and 
university students in 1954-55. It is pre- 
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dicted that there will be 3,950,000 in 1964 
65, an increase of 1,100,000. In Iowa the in- 
crease in 1970 is predicted to be 157 percent 
over 1953. The latter youngsters are born 
and growing up. There is no crystal-gazing 
in this part of the problem. The only 
question is whether the children now in 
being will ever get to college. This pro- 
jected increase does not mean universal 
higher education. The projections assume 
only a slightly higher ratio than now exists. 
Will there be teachers, buildings, and budgets 
adequate to provide them with higher edu- 
cation? Will the United States be a land 
of opportunity for them, as it has been for 
us? Will you be happy to see your children 
or grandchildren excluded from the oppor- 
tunity which you enjoyed? 

This problem goes hand in hand with 
another one. We know that a very high 
percentage—perhaps one-third to one-hali— 
of our ablest high school graduates never go 
to college. The causes are complex and ob- 
scure. Often they are ‘more social than 
economic. But the fact remains that here 
is an enormous wastage of human talent. 
Can we afford this wastage? Put at the low- 
est level, can we afford it in view of Rus- 
sia’s determined and evidently successful ef- 
fort to recruit and develop talent at every 
level in society? 

There are those, of course, who say that 
we are providing higher education for too 
many young people, that higher education 
should be given only to the intellectually 
elite. Being a graduate of Oxford Univer- 
sity, I believe that I understand fully that 
point of view. But I do not agree with it. 
‘The most penetrating and convincing exposi- 
tion of the merits of our broader system of 
higher education, of which I have any knowl- 
edge, was made by President Cornelius de 
Kiewiet of the University of Rochester at the 
annual meeting of the American Council of 
Education last autumn. 

Dr. de Kiewiet was born in Amsterdam, 
Holland, and received his baccalaureate de- 
gree at the University of Witwatersrand in 
the Union of South Africa, His Ph. D. de- 
gree was taken at the University of London, 
and was followed by study in Paris and Ber- 
lin. For 12 years he taught at the State 
University of Iowa, where he first came to 
know an American State university. Later 
he served as teacher, dean, provost, and act- 
ing president at Cornell University which, as 
you know, is a combination of a private, en- 
dowed university and publicly supported 
land-grant college. More recently Dr. de 
Kiewiet has been president of the University 
of Rochester, the great private university en- 
dowed by the late Mr. Eastman. Few men 
have equalled Dr. de Kiewiet's experience as 
student, teacher and administrator in pub- 
lic, private, and mixed public and private 
universities on three continents. Out of 
that experience he pays tribute to the Amer- 
ican dual system of higher education not 
only because it educates an elite, but also 
because it educates a very large number of 
extremely competent people who would not 
be educated if we had followed the European 
concept of restricting education to an intel- 
lectual elite. Because British university 
education has never been extended to this 
second level of competence, he believes that 
Britain has suffered industrially and finan- 
cially. Because France has never extended 
university education to this second level of 
competence, he believes that France has suf- 
fered politically and socially. Because the 
United States has provided university edu- 
cation for this second level of competence, 
as well as for an elite, he believes that we 
have created a vast reservoir of competent 
men and women who, in politics, economic 
life, education and in many hundreds of 
specific pursuits and callings, have helped 
to create the unique political, social, and 
economic system which is indigenous to the 
United States. In my judgment this is a 
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sound analysis of the facts. We need. cap- 
tains and majors and colonels, as well as 
generals, in the intellectual and professional 
life of this country. As I see it, both our 
present status and future condition are de- 
pendent upon our dedication to the Ameri- 
can dream of equality of opportunity, and 
upon our insistence that neither in politics 
nor business nor education shall the doors be 
open only to a privileged few. This Amer- 
ican dream of equality of opportunity, how- 
ever, is under attack from many quarters, 
and it will be no easy task to preserve it for 
those who follow us. 

It is a task so great that the combined 
resources of privately controlled and pub- 
licly supported colleges and universities will 
be required to meet it. This is no time for 
rivalry or for feuds. One encouraging fact 
is that in many States, public and private 
institutions are jointly surveying the needs 
and resources of their States and areas, This 
work was begun in Iowa by the Association 
of Iowa College Presidents, and will be con- 
tinued by a committee representing the pri- 
vate colleges, the junior colleges, and the 
State institutions. The cooperation which 
is developing is a new and heartening phe- 
nomenon in American education. 

Neither private nor public colleges and 
universities will be able to perform their 
tasks unless they can recruit and hold fac- 
ulty members of high ability. Teachers are 
notoriously underpaid. A part of this arises 
from the belief that those who can do, those 
who can't teach.“ I have heard that old 
wheeze come from the lips of men who could 
have told all they knew in one class-hour, 
and would have been mentally bankrupt had 
they been forced to face a second. Again, 
there is a curious dichotomy in our think- 
ing. I have seen a parent willing to pay any 
fee to the best neurosurgeon obtainable to 
prevent or repair injuries to the brain of a 
son hurt in an automobile accident, and I 
have seen the same parent quite indifferent 
to the salary or quality of the teacher charged 
with the educational task of developing the 
mental skill and ability of that son. Teach- 
ers often teach from a high sense of dedi- 
cation, but they can't pay their rent or gro- 
cery bills with it. And the tragic fact is 
that college and university teachers have lost 
ground in the economic changes of the last 
15 years. 

In a recent report prepared by Beardsley 
Rumi for the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, entitled “Teaching Salaries Then 
and Now, a 50-Year Comparison With Other 
Occupations,” he points out that serious 
relative changes in economic status have 
occurred in the compensation of university 
teachers of the highest professorial rank, and 
of educational executives at all levels. In 
1908 top professorial salaries of $5,000 were 
not uncommon. Today's equivalent, merely 
to restore the 1908 status, would require 
$19,200. The study shows that the average 
salary received by professors in a select group 
of large State universities in 1953 was $7,000 
per year, and that this salary deflated back 
to 1904 levels of real purchasing power would 
be the equivalent of $1,956. Wages and sal- 
aries rose in all parts of the American econ- 
omy during the 50-year period 1904-53. Rel- 
atively, salaries in the field of education 
rose less than salaries in other occupations 
and callings with the result that the eco- 
nomic position of people in education has 
deteriorated over the years, after allowing 
for income and social-security taxes and 
changes in the cost of living. The study 
shows that, taken as a whole, the professors 


in the group studied actually lost 2 percent 


in real purchasing power in the 50-year pe- 
riod, while associate professors and assist- 
ant professors gained only 6 percent and 3 
percent, respectively. Contrast this with 
the increased percentages of the 50-year 
change in real purchasing power for workers 
in automobile manufacturing, 140 percent; 
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workers in bituminous coal mining, 163 per- 
cent; workers in electrical manufacturing, 
131 percent; workers in furniture manufac- 
turing, 137 percent; and railroad firemen, 137 
percent. > 

The deterioration at the top is so great 
that it affects the attractiveness of the aca- 
demic career as compared with other pro- 
fessions and occupations. The ablest young 
men and women eligible for graduate work 
and professional study will not be attracted 
to education as they once were and as the 
Nation’s needs require. The implications of 
all this are summed up by Mr. Ruml in the 
following statement: 

“The American society is deteriorating in 
the sector most critical for future progress 
and well-being. The quality of education 
depends on its top leadership. The best tal- 
ent of the younger generation finds that 
education is not as highly valued by its sen- 
lors as law, medicine, advertising, or many 
technical skills. The response of the tal- 
ented members of the younger generation is 
rational and what might be expected. The 
talented members of the generation 
choose to enter law, medicine, advertising, 
the mechanical vocations, or the arts. 

“Our society is in a period of rapid change. 
We face increasing complexities and haz- 
ards, both technical and moral. It is im- 
perative that we bring into education a sufi- 
cient share of the highest talent of each 
generation so that each succeeding genera- 
tion will be the better prepared to deal 
with the old and new challenges of its own 
time. Quality in teaching breeds quality in 
students.“ 

What you as citizens and taxpayers and 
donors to private supported institutions are 
willing to do about the facts obtained in 
the Rumi report is the measure of your re- 
Gard for the educational future of this coun- 
try. In the last analysis, the people and 
the people alone will determine whether or 
not we are to restore the relative economic 
status of top-flight educational leadership 
which was given to it as a matter of course 
in the early years of the present century. 

Earlier in these remarks I mentioned the 
emergence of Asia. If we had no higher 
level of concern for education than the 
Safety of our Own skins, we might well be 
Concerned with the out of 
Russia. Two of our unique contributions to 
Western civilization have been our wide- 
Spread opportunity for education and our 
technological developments. Recent stud- 

ne a study of Soviet professional man- 
Power sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation and performed by the Office of 
Scientific Personnel of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences; another by former Senator 
Wiiliam Benton, based on his 1955 visit to the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, and the more 
informal report of Dr. Homer Dodge and 
his son; all agree upon the tremendous So- 
viet advances in education and technology. 
Benton reports that: 

“The massive educational program, still 
expanding in Russia, under which today 
Nearly twice as many students are enrolled 
above the high-school level as in this 
Country, is one reason for the extraordinary 
Confidence expressed by Soviet leaders at the 
recent 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party. The Soviet educational system is 
Beared to win the cold war. The Soviets are 
now challenging us frontally at what have 
historically been two of our strongest points, 
technology and mass education. 

“In some fields, notably technological, the 
Soviet Union is producing graduates who 
Compare favorably both in number and qual- 
ity with those in the United States. Indeed 
Allen Dulles, head of the United States Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and Admiral Lewis 
Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
— ———— 

1 Beardsley Ruml, Teaching Salaries Then 
and Now, Bull. No. 1, The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, p. 23. 
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Committee, say the Soviet output of engi- 
neers and technical specialists may exceed 
that of the United States by as much as 50 
percent. This becomes the more 
startling when one recalls that the Russian 
economy is probably no more than one-third 
the size of that of the United States and 
thus, presumptively, the demand for engi- 
neers internally should be far less than in the 
United States.“ * 

Benton says that the surplus of engineers 
and technicians will be assigned to carry our 
technical assistance in every uncommitted 
country of the world. Moreover, while get- 
ting their scientific training, they are thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in the Marxist-Lenin 
line and are taught English, French, or Ger- 
man to give them a fluent working knowledge 
of the language they are likely to need when 
they are sent abroad to do a technical and a 
propaganda job. It is this combination of 
indoctrinated zeal with technical proficiency 
that is so ominous for the West. 

One grave question for the men in the 
Kremlin is this: Can they provide the Rus- 
sian people with the highest and best in tech- 
nological education and still keep them in- 
doctrinatead with the Marxist-Lenin line? 
One grave question for us is this: Can we 
stand up td the tremendous threat of Com- 
munistic power and still retain our faith in 
the right to pursue and to teach the truth? 

When, amidst Prussia’s tribulations under 
Napoleon, the basic pattern of the University 
of Berlin was being fashioned, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt made it a prime requisite that 
teachers in that university should be free to 
pursue and teach the truth. It is this free- 
dom which has contributed so greatly to the 
accelerating changes of the modern world. 
Yet 125 years after Humboldt's decree Hitler 
and his Nazis destroyed that freedom and 
with it the University of Berlin. 

Could the same thing happen here? Are 
public universities free from the danger of 
laws and regulations which would curb their 
efficient operation or impede their intel- 
lectual freedom? Are private universities 
free from the danger of laws and regulations 
which will reduce or destroy their tax ex- 
emptions or pressures from alumni or Gov- 
ernment which will impede their intellectual 
freedom? 

We dislike the Nazis and the Communists, 
but it is not clear how much freedom our 
fellow citizens believe in. Is free speech de- 
signed to protect only the kind of speech 
that I like to hear? Does it also protect the 
speech with which I disagree? Will the 
lessons of Nazi Germany and Soviet Rucsia 
be lost upon us? The cult of freedom is a 
difficult one. Its price is eternal vigilance, 
and no small annoyance and inconvenience, 
Its relation to educational institutions has 
been well put by Ralph Barton Perry: 

I am not unaware of the difficulty which 
the creed of freedom creates for educational 
authorities who have to worry about finan- 
cial support—whether from a legislature or 
from alumni. There is, however, only one 
solution of this difficulty—the only ultimate 
solution, and the only American solution: 
namely, to educate those who provide the 
support, so that they can better understand 
what it is that they support. At present, 
the privately endowed institutions enjoy, in 
this respect, an advantage over the State- 
supported institutions. Whereas the latter 
are governed by regents, legislatures, and the 
electorate at large, privately endowed in- 
stitutions are governed by trustees and 
alumni, who can be assumed to feel a closer 
sympathy with the purposes and principles 
of higher education. 

“But this is an ephemeral and at best a 
relative advantage. The State electorate is 
composed more and more of alumni of State 
colleges and universities; the alumni of pri- 


3 William Benton, The Voice of the Krem- 
lin, 1956 Book of the Year, Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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vately endowed colleges and universities are 
dispersed and absorbed in the electorate and 
tend to be of the same mind. In self-de- 
Tense, as well as to fulfill their obligation of 
public service, all institutions of higher edu- 
cation must, therefore, educate not only 
their own students, but the people at large, 
to value such institutions for that unique 
service which they alone are qualified to 
render." 3 
Iv 


What are the unique services that Institu- 
tions of higher learning are qualified to 
render? For the universities, at least, the 
matter has never been put more clearly or 
powerfully than it was put by Sir Richard 
Livingstone when he said: 

“If you wished to destroy modern civiliza- 
tion, the most effective way to do it would be 
to abolish universities. They stand at its 
center. They create knowledge and train 
minds. The education which they give 
molds the outlook of all educated men, and 
thus affects politics, administration, the pro- 
fessions, industry and commerce. Their dis- 
coverles and their thought penetrate almost 
every activity of life. The technique of the 
doctor and the miner, the pronouncements 
of the pulpit, and even of the press, the 
measures of governments are dictated or at 
least modified by these distant nerve-centers 
of intelligence, and on their health and 
vigor and well-being of the whole modern 
world depends. They add nothing to the 
amount of natural intelligence existing, but 
they refine and perfect what exists and fit 
it to serve purposes and take stresses which 
in its raw form it could not meet. Their 
influence is increasing and will increase un- 
less there is a collapse of modern civiliza- 
tion.“ “ 

Universities are vital to our civilization. 
Upon you, and those like you, rests the re- 
sponsibility for interpreting them to those 
around you who do not know or understand 
them. Upon your support and leadership 
depend the solution of the problems, the 
almost insolvable problems, which they face. 
And, I urge you to give that support and 
leadership so that, in the words of the prayer 
book, “knowledge may be increased among 
us, and all good learning flourish and 
abound.” 


*Ralph Barton Perry, The Citizen Decides, 
Indiana University Press, 1954, pp. 109-110. 

Sir Richard Livingstone, Some Thoughts 
on University Education, pp 7-8. 


Departments of State and Justice, the Ju- 
diciary, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Bill, Fiscal Year 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10721) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cles for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the wrong way 
to amend legislation. I think every one 
of us will agree to that. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING], a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, has said that he did 
not like this way of approaching the 
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matter, and I do not believe any lawyer 
or any Member of the House for that 
matter would believe that this back-door 
method is the right approach. 

But I am not going to talk any more 
about that. I want to go to the merits 
of the question which is basically in- 
volved here. It is charged that there 
are a lot of small farmers who are being 
criminally prosecuted and fined because 
they grew more than 15 acres of wheat. 

That is not the fact. These are civil 
cases to collect penalties from farmers 
who have exceeded their marketing quo- 
tas. The law, as a matter of fact, is very 
generous. It provides that any farmer 
who has never grown a bushel of wheat 
on his land before may grow 15 acres of 
wheat without paying any penalty what- 
ever. Members know that with the use 
of fertilizer this means from 400 to 500 
bushels of wheat that may be grown even 
with moderate yields. This provision 
was placed in the law to protect the non- 
commercial wheat growers. It does pro- 
tect him adequately. Do not tell me that 
a man who grows more than four or five 
hundred bushels of wheat is a small 
farmer who is not engaged in commercial 
operations. 

In addition to that, he may grow all 
the corn, and all the rye, and all the bar- 
ley, and all the oats that he wants for 
food and livestock feed, because there are 
no marketing quotas on any of these 
crops. So no one is suffering; no one is 
being persecuted. No criminal offense is 
being charged, nor can there be. These 
are simply civil suits and you would be 
surprised, perhaps, if I told you, in view 
of all the furor that we have had here 
today, that there were only 1,219 of these 
cases in 1954 and only 680 cases in 1955 
out of over a million and half wheat 
growers in the United States. By this I 
mean that, according to figures furnished 
the Committee on Agriculture by the De- 
partment, there were only this number 
of cases in each of these years in which 
marketing quota penalties were incurred 
where all the wheat produced on the 
farms was used solely for food, seed, and 
feed. In most of these cases the penalties 
have been or will be collected by admin- 
istrative action. As of March 1, 1956, 
only 143 suits had been filed. In all 
probability most of these cases will be 
settled without trial since the law is clear. 

Now, in order to prevent the United 
States district attorneys from doing their 
duty under the law, this amendment is 
suggested to save a few farmers from 
paying a civil penalty because they grow 
more than the 15 acres of wheat which 
the law permits them to grow without 
any penalty when marketing quotas are 
in effect. Why adopt this method which 
everybody agrees is the wrong way of ap- 
proaching this matter in order to save a 
few farmers from paying the penalty 
which they have incurred. Is this fair to 
the more than a million and a half farm- 
ers who grew wheat and stayed within 
the provisions of the law. In my opinion, 
if you adopt this amendment, it will 
mean an entire breakdown of the wheat 
program. 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
we do not have such a provision in the 
case of any other commodity under mar- 
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keting quotas. Producers of cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, and peanuts cannot exceed 
their allotments in the slightest degree 
without paying a penalty, but a farmer 
may grow 15 acres of wheat where he has 
no allotment at all. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Under this proposal, 
what would keep a grower of 10,000 acres 
of wheat from qualifying? 

Mr. HOPE. Nothing in the world. It 
would break down the program. 

Mr. ALBERT. This is not a little- 
farmer’s amendment. It is a big- 
farmer’s amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. These 3 million 
farmers to whom the gentleman has re- 
ferred, and those referred to by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] 
would be subject to this amendment if 
they fed all of that wheat on their own 
farm. This amendment is limited to 
those who use all of that feed on their 
own farm, and that, in general, would 
be only the relatively small farmer. 

Mr. HOPE. It would have the effect 
of breaking down the entire wheat pro- 
gram and I think you might be surprised 
at how many large growers might take 
advantage of it. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. ) 

Mr. POAGE. Is it not a fact that any- 
body who is going to feed four or five 
hundred bushels of wheat in his farm 
as feed must be in the commercial feed- 
ing business? He has probably a flock 
of 40,000 chickens. He is not feeding 
simply the old lady’s hens with 500 
bushels of wheat. And he is not grind- 
ing up 500 bushels of wheat to feed the 
kids flour, either; because there are not 
any such mills in this country. People 
buy their flour from commercial mills. 
You will not find flour being ground in 
this country to make biscuits and light 
bread any more. It is a commercial 


proposition if a man is selling more than 


the product of 15 acres of wheat. 

Mr. HOPE. This in the main is a pro- 
posal to bail out a few large poultry 
growers. That is where most of the sup- 
port for this proposal comes from. This 
amendment should be voted down, not 
only because it is the wrong approach to 
the matter but because the basic propo- 
sition itself has no intrinsic merit. 


Seasonable Consistency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, an 
editorial published today in the Wall 
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Street Journal is further recognition of 
the Democrats’ desperate search for is- 
sues. Their present plight is somewhat 
akin to the cat chasing his own tail, and 
proves, with the analogy of Mr. Reyn- 
olds, that the Democrats really are not 
interested in solving any issues, but only 
in creating them. 

I ask that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SEASONABLE CONSISTENCY 


This being the season when political cam- 
paigns are budding all over, you can expect 
to hear a lot from the outs about how the 
ins are ruining us with policies full of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions, 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson, for instance, has been 
demanding that the administration stop 
letting us just drift and present us with 
some policies to deal with the cold war that 
will be clear and consistent. 

On Saturday last he accused the adminis- 
tration of being niggardly with our defense 
program, thus letting the Russians outstrip 
us in military power. He also said the 
United States needed a more consistent peace 
program to impress the world and counter- 
act Communist propaganda. 

So he proposed that we outwit the Rus- 
sians propagandawise by halting all our 
atom bomb tests to show our peaceful intent. 
Just what this would do to our defense pro- 
gram, he didn't explain. 

However, he took care of that on Tuesday 
after Mr, Khrushchev claimed that the So- 
viets are developing intercontinental atom 
bomb guided missiles. Mr. Stevenson de- 
manded that the administration step up its 
guided missile program to counteract this 
Russian threat. It wasn't quite clear, though, 
what kind of warheads we would put in those 
missiles since, presumably, we are to stop 
atom bomb experiments. 

Then on the domestic front the Democrats 
in Congress have been giving the adminis- 
tration what-for about the farm program. 
The Democratic Senate leader made a speech 
telling the farmers that when the President 
vetoed the farm bill he was taking millions 
of dollars out of the farmers’ pockets this 
year, 

So now the Democrats are in favor of quick 
passage of the soil-bank bill which would 
pay farmers for not growing things. But at 
the same time they are fighting very hard 
against a provision in the bill which would 
permit farmers to draw part of their soil- 
bank payments in advance. They don't want 
the farmers to get this $500 million in their 
pockets this year—before the election, 

Oh, well, we have long since ceased to 
maryel at these little flowers of political con- 
sistency, these biennials that bloom in the 
spring. We glimpsed our first one, years 
ago, when Robert R. Reynolds was trying to 
unseat Senator Morrison down in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Reynolds went about the State mak- 
ing a pitch that Senator Morrison was a 
penny-pinching old fogey who wouldn't 
spend a nickel for the good of the poor folks. 
After quite a bit of this, Senator Morrison 
got his dander up and pointed with pride 
to the many occasions in the Senate when 
he had voted for larger appropriations than 
Mr. Hoover’s Republicans had proposed. 

Whereupon the undaunted Bob Reynolds 
let fire with a broadside at Cam Morrison for 
sitting up there in Washington spending the 
people's hard-earned money like a profligate. 

Which may help explain why the political 
outs today aren't going to be hobbled by any 
hobgoblins of consistency. After all, Bob 
Reynolds won, 


1956 
Politics Should Be Fair 
` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, I desire to keep 

€ record straight. 

I do not refer to the CONGRESSIONAL 

RD but to the record of my distin- 
fuished colleague, the Honorable HARLEY 
Staccrrs, of the Second West Virginia 
District. 

Mr. Speaker, in the heat and stress of 
interparty political primary battles for 

preference, some individuals often 
Ort the facts. Some even resort to 
truths and still others are not averse 
using untruths in their desire to win 
Political advantage. 
wI do not subscribe to the old axiom, 
Everything is fair in love and politics.” 
It is not a question of whether you win 
or lose but a question of how you played 
game. In this instance, it is a ques- 
on of keeping the record straight. 
+ Practically every newspaper in my 
State of West Virginia, both daily and 
Weekly, find their way to my desk. 
ese include the papers from the coun- 
and cities in the Second West Vir- 
g District represented by my col- 
league, Mr, STAGGERs, 

Political news from this area points to 
Systematic and well-planned campaign- 
ing by his political opponent to discredit 
and belittle the record of Mr. STaccrrs 
on farm and conservation issues. A 
large part of Mr. Staccers’ district is the 
Monongahela National Forest area 
Which is the pride of all West Vir- 

ns 


8 The charge is being made that Mr. 
TAGGERS has neglected to properly safe- 
Suard the interests of this and other for- 
dat areas in his district. This I want to 
pprove. 
By too, am interested in conservation. 
M ery year since Mr. Staccers became a 
ember of the Congress he has per- 
accompanied me in appearances 
the appropriate House commit- 
D interested in conservation and 
leaded for increased amounts for im- 
haved facilities for both the Mononga- 
W. National Forest and the George 
— National Forest within his 
district, 


before 


Some years ago we appeared before the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
Secured an item of $36,000 for improve- 
ments on Camp Horseshoe at Parsons, 

the national-forest area. In re- 

t months Mr. STaGGERS accompanied 
a a hearing and joined in a plea 
t the item for replacement of physi- 
dal facilities and campsites on our 
tional- forest lands be increased by ap- 
ately $9 million. This increased 

tna unt was approved and is a part of 
R Current budget which will be made 

Vailable for fiscal 1957. 
we 1955 the gentleman from the Second 
bere Virginia District accompanied me 
$1 Ore the House committee to secure 

800,000 increase for fire protection on 
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State and privately owned property sur- 
rounding the national forests so as to 
better remove a hazard in the national- 
forest holdings. 

The charge has been made that the 
Monongahela National Forest “is being 
permitted to run to rack and ruin,” and 
that money for upkeep has been cut 
drasically and money for improvements 
has been cut off entirely.” Let us look 
at the official record of the Forest Sery- 
ice. This shows that during Mr. STAG- 
crrs’ tenure in Congress—1949 to 1956— 
the funds appropriated and made avail- 
able for expenditure on this national 
forest were increased from $294,000 to 
$482,000, an increase of from 60 to 70 
percent, or an average of almost 10 
percent each year. 

The charge has been made that “forest 
roads and tourist facilities are so run 
down that they are of little, if any, prac- 
tical use.” As a matter of record, the 
road and trail construction and mainte- 
nance funds for the Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest have increased from $110,- 
000 in his first year in Washington to 
$236,500 during this year, an increase of 
114 percent within 8 years. 

The charge has been made that the 
national forests of New England and the 
Western States have received an unfair 
share of the national forest recreational 
funds at the expense of our Monongahela 
Forest, Forest Service officials in Wash- 
ington have assured me that the recre- 
ational use funds appropriated to the 
Forest Service are distributed among 
their national forests based on a careful 
and impartial analysis of actual use and 
the number of recreational areas and 
facilities. 

One of the untruths I refer to above 
is that while the Forest Supervisor at 
Elkins and his crew on the Monangahela 
National Forest are doing a good job, 
one cannot trust the Forest Service of- 
ficials in Washington in their distribu- 
tion of funds. All year-long Forest 
Service officials in Washington—from 
Chief McArdle on down—are career, 
technically trained men devoted to their 
job. I know many of them personally 
and hope that this will clarify the unfair 
statements and inferences made which 
reflect on the fairness and ability of our 
Forest Service officials whether at Elkins 
or at Washington. 

Hariey Staccers has honestly and ef- 
ficiently served his district for 8 years. 
His untiring efforts in behalf of his 
constituents must not be sacrificed by 
unfair and unethical political tactics, 


One-Party Press? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Where Is the One-Party Press?” 
published in the Scottsbluff (Nebr.) 
Daily Star-Herald of April 22, 1956. The 
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editorial gives a correct and objective 
evaluation of the clamor about the so- 
called one-party press which clamor is 
sounded in election years. I commend 
the writer of this editorial. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We are becoming increasingly irked over 
the Democratic National Committee's wholly 
unsupported and unwarranted charges of a 
one-party press. 

Implied is a situation that only news of 
the Republican Party finds its way into the 
news columns of the Nation’s newspapers, 
and that there exists some unspecified pro- 
hibition against routine Democratic Party 
news or reports of Democratic viewpoints on 
national matters. 

This situation simply is not true, either in 
this newspaper or in the vast majority of 
newspapers of the Nation, 

We do not attempt to control news, nor 
to create it. 

News events happen, and newspapers print 
their accounts of such events as nearly with- 
out bias or coloring as is humanly possible. 

The wire services, chief among them the 
Associated Press and the United Press, main- 
tain high standards of journalism. They 
cannot be bought by either party, Republi- 
can or Democrat, and they scrupulously re- 
port, and local editors use, the news of 
political and State matters, regardless of 
political origin. 

The number of newspapers, daily and 
weekly, which vow allegiance to the Repub- 
lcan Party are in the majority, it is true. 
The editors of such newspapers refiect the 
Republican viewpoint in their editorial col- 
ums, as is their right, but not in their news 
columns, if they are worth their salt. 

They permit the expression of political 
viewpoints of all shades in their “Letters to 
the Editor’ departments. Within limitations 
of space, the newspaper can become a forum 
of political opinion. 

As to other major media of communica- 
tion, we know little except for the fact that 
radio and television industries engage in 
practically no editorial activities. They sell 
their time, first come first served, but at- 
tempt to make their facilities equally avail- 
able to both parties, 

Perhaps, it might be proper to call the 
South an area which a one-party press 
exists, because Democratic editors predomi- 
nate. We think the charge would be un- 
founded, although Demo bigwigs might be 
more satisfied with the editorial tone there. 

We think that editorial climate is all 
right, because it reflects honest and sincere 
opinion, 

The Democrats should hunt for some 
other whipping boy. 


Victory for Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following newspaper 
editorial: 

VICTORY ror CONGRESS 

The ruling by the full bench of the United 
States court of appeals in the case of John 
T. Watkins, a former organizer for the 
United Automobile Workers, reflects a salu- 
tary respect for the right of Congress to func- 
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tion within its proper sphere without judicial 
interference. : 

Last January a divided three-judge panel 
of the court had reversed the conviction of 
Watkins for contempt of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. The majority 
on that panel, Chief Judge Edgerton and 
Judge Bazelon, held that the committee had 
no authority to ask a series of questions 
which Watkins had refused to answer. This 
brought a vigorous dissent from Judge Bas- 
tian. He said this: “I suggest that this deci- 
sion puts us in the position of a court of 


appeals over the Congress and its commit- _ 


tees, allowing us to pass upon questions re- 
lating to legislation and limiting the scope 
of such inquiries to what this court thinks 
that scope should be.” The five other appel- 
late judges (newly appointed Judge Burger 
did not participate) now have agreed with 
Judge Bastian’s view on the legal question 
involved. The earlier decision is set aside 
and the right of the committee to ask the 
questions is affirmed. 

The issue turned on a rather narrow point. 
Watkins, a forthright witness before the 
committee, did not seek to invoke the fifth 
amendment. He readily answered questions 
pertaining to his own Communist associa- 
tions, and said he would answer questions 
about any others whom he still believed to 
be Communists. But he refused to answer 
when asked whether, in past years, he had 
known some 30 individuals as Communists. 
His basis for this refusal was that he did not 
think the questions were relevant to the 
committee’s investigation, but were designed, 
instead, to expose these individuals This 
view was accepted by Judges Edgerton and 
Bazelon Š 

But the full court was in emphatic dis- 
agreement. “The purpose of the committee's 
hearing,” it said, “was to aid it in its study 
of a proposed amendment to the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. That amendment was 
in fact enacted into law 4 months after ap- 
Pellant’s refusal to testify. * * * This is a 
proper examiple of the exercise of a legiti- 
mate legislative purpose. * * * Congress has 
the power of exposure if the is in- 
cenie to the exercise of a legislative func- 

on.” 

This is an important ruling. For, if it 
stands up on appeal to the Supreme Court, 
it will tend to lift from the congressional 
power of investigation a severe and, in our 
judgment, an unwarranted restraint imposed 
by the earlier ruling. > 


Freedom for Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS . 
IN THE HOTSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
myself and at the request of many of 
my constituents of Slovak descent, I wish 
to urge the Congress to approve House 
Concurrent Resolution 231, resolving 
that it is the sense of the Congress of the 
United States that the Slovak Nation, is 
entitled to and should no longer be de- 
nied the right of national self-determi- 
nation. I introduced this resolution in 
the House on April 12, 1956. 

The Slovak Nation lost all possibility 
for its freedom and independence when 
the Soviet troops marched into Slovakia 
early in 1945 and when the so-called 
people’s democracy was introduced in 
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that unfortunate country, before the 
coup of February 1948, totalitarian com- 
munism became the ruler. 

Since that time Slovakia suffered as 
much as any other enslaved nation or 
even more, behind the iron curtain. 
But there is no country in the Soviet or- 
bit which has a better underground 
movement than heroic Slovakia, resisting 
communism through its two under- 
ground organizations; the Liberty Le- 
gion and the White Legion. 

The stirring cry for the freedom of 
the Slovak Nation has the sympathy and 
friendship of the American people who 
have always been ready to assist the 
downtrodden and the oppressed. Since 
the Slovaks stand on self-determination 
and since they demand free elections or 
a plebiscite under United Nations super- 
vision, as clearly stated on many occa- 
sions by the leading Slovak exiles and as 
confirmed by the leading Americans of 
Slavok derivation, in order to choose 
their own form of government and to re- 
establish their own state or its associa- 
tion, if any, with other nations. 

We place the Slovak nation in every 
respect on the same basis of equality en- 
joyed by any nation of Central or East- 
ern Europe whether they are Poles, Ru- 
manians, Hungarians, Lithuanians, or 
Bohemians. Each of them has the basic 
right for self-determination and the 
right to set up its own government. 

We urge the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State 
to give favorable consideration to this 
resolution in order to formulate a prac- 
tical program of assistance to the op- 
pressed Slovak Nation, and to direct the 
United States Representatives at the 
United Nations to demand that free elec- 
tions or plebiscite be held in Slovakia 
under police supervision of the United 
Nations so that the Slovaks may freely 
decide their national future without any 
outside pressure. 

We shall not fail the Slovak Nation in 
its struggle for the same freedom and 
independence we enjoy. From every 
viewpoint the Slovak Nation is entitled 
to the enjoyment of full freedom and 
independence. World peace is unat- 
tainable without granting the Slovak 
Nation freedom and independence, the 
toe and elemental right of every Na- 
tion. 


Federal Aid For School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Local Control Maintained,” 
Published in the Scottsbluff (Nebr.) 
Daily Star-Herald of April 19, 1956. The 
editorial affords the views of Nebras- 
kans—and I am sure the views of many 
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other Americans—on the issue of Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. I offer 
my sincere compliments to the author 
of this editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Apparently the disagreement among Ban- 
ner County residents over the proper pro- 
gram of school operation has been resolyed 
in Tuesday's special election. 

Unofficial returns show that over 60 per- 
cent, more than the 58 percent required 
minimum, favored issuance of $500,000 in 
bonds to finance construction of a central 
school plant operated by a single county- 
wide district. 

Actually, the chief point at issue was 
whether or not the county should reestab- 
lish the old district boundaries and operate 
several schools; as opposed to the idea of a 
Single district with a modern school. 

But, to a disinterested outside observer. 
another and more important issue could have 
been at stake, too. 

That issue hinged on the principle of local 
self-determination of school problems. 

Banner County people, like people every- 
where in the United States, could have voted 
down the bond proposal and, because of 4 
failure to solve their own local and peculiar 
problems, could have awaited the entrance 
of the Federal Government, or the State, oF 
some other foreign authority, to tell them 
what to do and to supply the cash for im- 
provements determined by some outside 
agency to be necessary for the maintenance 
of adequate school facilities. 

Such a procedure is proposed, to a de- 
gree, by the advocates of Federal aid to 
education. 

What’s happening, in contrast, is that 
Banner County people have met their ow? 
problem head-on and are going to handle it 
themselves. 

As a matter of principle, they are going 
to finance and administer their local schools 
The majority have recognized a need and, 
by the exercise of democratic processes, have 
determined the method of meeting it, free 
from outside influence. 

Furthermore, it is our guess that they 
can afford and can pay for the improvements 
they propose to make. They will have ê 
school plant and auxiliary facilities that 
answer community needs and in which they 
can take pride. 

The situation, in some ways, Is repeated 
all over the country. The pressures for addi- 
tional school facilities is unremitting. 

Whatever we must do to meet it we 
should do on a local basis. That is the im- 
portant point. Unless we want Federal con- 
trol of schools, financed by an uneconomic 
and more costly system, we will follow Ban- 
ner County’s example, and decide our ow? 
local problems on a local basis. 


United States 8 Service Fea- 
tures Suffolk County News in Report 
From America Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1956 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to direct the attention of thé 
Members of the House to a very inter- 
esting and significant article which ap- 
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yes in the New York Times on April 
, 1956. 

It is particularly significant to me 
because the smalitown newspaper se- 
lected by the United States Information 
Service for this program Report from 
America is the Suffolk County News, 
located in Sayville, Long Island, N. Y., 
Which is in my congressional district. 

It is my firm opinion that this is the 
Sort of public relations that really shows 
the way in which American people live— 
unadorned by the screen sets of Holly- 
poon and the razzle-dazzle of the -flm 

orld. 


The United States Information Service 
Should be commended for the excellent 
job it is doing. If this is the approach 
adopted by our Government in the field 
of public relations, then I believe we are 
On the right track. > 

The editor of this smalltown news- 
Paper, Joe Jahn, should be congratu- 
lated for his untiring efforts and coopera- 

n: 

Burristt TV SHows Everyday UNITED STATES 
Lire—Critics CALL DOWN-TO-EARTH SERIES 
POWERFUL ANTIDOTE TO HOLLY woop FILMS— 
Nore SIMILAR PROBLEMS—AUDIENCE SAID To 
Bu Given FST REALISTIC PICTURE OF ORDI- 
NARY AMERICANS 

(By Thomas P. Ronan) 

Lonbon, April 2—The existence in the 
United States of ordinary people with basic 
human problems is being brought home to 

tons through a new television series called 

t from America. 

It is not that the British think the United 
States is inhabited by għosts or supermen. 
But the picture many of them have is colored 

the distortions of Hollywood and by the 
emphasis given by some newspapers here to 

=o ore sensational side of life in the 48 


Motion pictures like Blackboard Jungle 
and Rebel Without a Cause have convinced 
Many Britons that most United States chil- 
dren are maladjusted and often brutal delin- 
Juents. Other Hollywood efforts have left 

impression United States adults are 
gangsters or millionaires. 

Report from America, presented by the 
British Broadcasting Corp. in cooperation 
With the United States Information Agency, 

showing that there are other types, much 
Uke people in Britain. 

The emphasis is on everyday life, with 
typical Americans portrayed in typical situa- 
tions. Few, if any, actors are used and the 
accents are pure American. 

TRAFFIC PROBLEM DEPICTED 
Dealing with traffic problems in large and 
communities, the first report depicted 
Motorists driving round and round in an 
endless quest for parking space, a salesman 
g to make a sale against a parking meter 
deadline, truck drivers sipping coffee and 
chatting about their problems at a roadside 
restaurant. 

The topic of the second report was a small- 
town newspaper—the Suffolk County News 
at Sayville, Long Island. Through the eyes 
: this newspaper, with a circulation of about 

250, Sayville was portrayed as a town where 

le chipped in to build a new Lutheran 
church when the old one burned down and 
Supply an ambulance service manned by 
volunteers; where a community forum is 
Provided for the discussion of local problems 
and where civic leaders fought to save the 
famed Blue Point oyster when pollution from 
duck farms threatened its extinction. 
program did a little to kill the Holly- 
jeod-created myth of the American way of 
ite by showing that people in small towns 
lives and have interests similar to our 
Own," the Yorkshire Post said. 
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The Glasgow Evening News concluded that 
life in Sayville was not so different after all 
from life “in our own little burgh.” The 
Eastern Evening News-of Norwich found this 
film a refreshing insight into the less spec- 
tacular side of that “way of life“ so well 
publicized by the cinema. 

SIMILARITIES NOTED 


Of the Suffolk County News, the Sheffield 
Star said: “How little it differed, in both 
function and production, from many weekly 
newspapers in this country. In fact, how 
little the people of Sayville and their prob- 
lems varied from thousands of small town 
dwellers here.“ 

Maurice Wiggin, television critic for the 
Sunday Times, found the reports 2a valuable 
corrective to the picture of America which 
a viewer might pick up from other sources 
of entertainment,” 

“What is finest about these fascinating 
reports is the integrity that is written all 
over them,“ he said. America speaks for 
herself, through undoctored pictures of her 
streets and the untrained voices of the men 
in them.” 8 

After having viewed the traffic film, the 
critic for the Bristol Evening News remarked 
that it was astonishing “‘what a great dis- 
service the majority of American films do to 
their: native country; how inaccurately they 
portray the American way of life.” 


HOLLYWOOD VERSION CITED 


The Liverpool Evening Express said Holly- 
wood had told of only two kinds of United 
States weekly newspapers, The first was 
printed by hand in a one-horse town in Kan- 
sas. The editor carried a .45, took his orders 
from the local bad man and devoted his 
columns to libeling the hero. The second 
was put out in a small Southern town by a 
right-thinking editor who refused to be* 
bribed by the local gangster and whose fast - 
talking, hard-fighting reporters ranged the 
underworld blowing the top off vice and cor- 
ruption. 

The critic continued: ‘Really, the Ameri- 
can weekly newspaper is very much like ours 
in Britain. It fights the little fights of the 
small-town people it serves, It tells them 
about their neighbors.” 

The program was conceived by Leonard 
Miall, former BBC correspondent in Wash- 
ington and currently head of its Talks De- 
partment, as a television counterpart to the 
radio report from America broadcast week- 
ly by Alistair Cooke, a Manchester Guardian 
correspondent in the United States. 

With the enthusiastic endorsement of W. 
Bradley Connors, head of the United States 
Information Service here, the project was 
approved in Washington. Mr. Connors and 
his aides worked with the BBC in selecting 
topics. 

The films, made by the National Broad- 
casting Co., with Don Cash as director and 
producer, have been praised highly for tech- 
nical brilliance. Joseph C. Harsch of the 
Christian Science Monitor has won critical 
plaudits as the relaxed, unobtrusive narrator. 

That the United States Information Agen- 
cy and its hard-working staff here have a tre- 
mendous job before them is evident in the 
review of Rebel Without a Cause, by C. A. 
Lejeune, film critic for the Observer. This 
picture dealt with Juvenile delinquency ina 
California community, 

“When I was a child my books taught me 
to love America,” she wrote. “I don't re- 
member ever thinking of American stories as 
‘foreign’ stories. Today I still read and rel- 
ish American books. I like their fast hold 
against the deadly bloat of ‘comic’ strips, 
their nice appreciation of the gravity of 
words. 

“I admire American writing very much 
indeed; and often wish that I could emulate 
it. But I no longer want to visit America, 
I think I should be unhappy there. The 
films from Hollywood have taught me to ex- 
pect a dangerous country full of violent, 
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maladjusted people; unhappy in their home 
lives and politically inflammable, 

“Commonsense tells me that this picture is 
untrue; but the picture has been too often 
drawn; the harm is done.“ 

The third report in the series on the United 
States will show how Pittsburgh beat the 
smog problem. Now, if Mr. Cash can only 
find 4 or 5 American children without police 
records, 


SAYVILLE GETS REACTION 

SAYVILLE, LONG ISLAND, April 7,—America'’s 
most widely publicized smalltown newspaper 
these days is the Suffolk County News of 
Sayville. 

The reaction of British TV viewers to the 
community service projects of this typical 
weekly on Long Island's south shore is re- 
fiected in the many letters the paper has 
received from the British Isles, 

Typical is the comment of Mrs. Gwyneth 
Rowland, of Monmouthshire, who said she 
and her husband were “enchanted with the 
whole portrayal and thought your shops quite 
wonderful.” Terence Harlow of North Har- 
row, Middlesex, asserted: “It appeared to me 
that North Harrow and Sayville have a lot in 
common as people and problems go.” 

The News was selected by the United States 
Information Agency because of its many 
community service projects iri recent years, 
several of which are highlighted in the film 
report. Since the film was shot on location 
here in Sayville, the News has been nomi- 
nated for a Pulitzer prize in public service, a 
rare honor for a smalitown weekly. 


Tour of the Middle East by Walter Reuther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there 
has just returned to this country after 
what ‘can only be described as a tri- 
umphal tour of the Middle East, and 
especially of India, Mr. Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, and former presi- 
dent of the CIO. Mr. Reuther is now an 
international vice president of the AFL- 
CIO and director of the industrial de- 
partment of that great organization. 

I have read several newspaper accounts 
of Mr. Reuther's tour and of the recep- 
tion he received. None has impressed 
me more than an article in the Christian 
Science Monitor issue of Saturday, April 
21. The account is written by a reporter 
whose name suggests that he might be 
an Indian. If the impressions reported 
by this correspondent are accurate, and 
I have no reason to believe that they are 
anything other than accurate, we all owe 
Mr. Reuther a deep debt of gratitude, a 
debt which it is unnecessary to pay, be- 
cause Mr, Reuther, whom I am proud to 
call my friend, has always served his 
country without thought of reward. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this very interesting article, 
entitled “India Hails Diplomacy by 
Reuther,“ which appeared on page 1 of 
the Christian Science Monitor of April 
21, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
INDIA Ham DIPLOMACY BY REUTHER 
(By Sharokh Sabavala) 


Bomray.—In a year of Soviet propaganda 
successes in south Asia, the visit of Walter 
Reuther to India is a notable victory for 
western democracy. 

The progress through this country of the 
vice president of the AFL-CIO American labor 
organization is shaping up into a minor tri- 
umph. 

Mr. Reuther is spending a fortnight in 
this country at the invitation of the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress—the workers 
wing of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru's 
ruling Congress Party. But interest in the 
visit no longer is confined to trade-union 
circles, as the guest tells his widening audi- 
ence the story of the American worker, his 
joys and sorrows, his successes and failures. 

Hitherto this story has remained untold. 
For the average Indian the United States is 
a faraway, fabulous land peopled by owners 
of shiny automobiles and mysterious televi- 
sion devices, where poverty is almost forgot- 
ten and wealth—not its lack—is the main 
problem. 

So overwhelming are these impressions 
that very few people in this country take 
time off to wonder and think about the 
hard work and effort that has gone into mak- 
ing the United States the world's most pros- 
perous nation. 

Mr. Reuther, perhaps, is the first Ameri- 
can to make Indians think along these lines. 
And the net result, to date, appears to be a 
drawing together of two peoples who are 
sympathetically made aware of each other's 
problems. 

In New Delhi and Calcutta, his audiences 
undoubtedly were impressed by the fact that 
the vice president represents 15 million work- 
ers. In a country where the trade-union 
movement is in its infancy, this demonstra- 
tion of massed and organized strength holds 
out a promise of what can be achieved here 


AUDIENCE ASTONISHED 


To be given proof that the United States 
is essentially a nation of workers is surpris- 
ing enough. But to hear that these workers 
still have to fight for their rights against a 
few remaining reactionary bosses causes 
astonishment, 

At a meeting of members of the Mill Maz- 
door Sabha, a textile workers union, Mr. 
Reuther stated that competitive coexist- 
ence should mean competing for better liv- 
ing standards and fighting against poverty, 
hunger, and social injustice. 

As this was translated into simple Hindi, 
word for word, a member turned to another 
saying, “This sahib (gentleman) makes sense. 
He says what we are thinking.” 

In New Delhi, a similar reaction was no- 
ticed when he addressed a more sophisticated 
audience, the members of the Indian Coun~ 
cil of World Affairs. Many of them thought 
they had assembled to listen to a foreign 
demagog's peroration. 

Instead, what they heard sounded so strik- 
ingly famillar that many went away won- 
dering why there was so much talk of Indo- 
American differences, 

At yet another get-together, Mr. Reuther 
was heard to say that freedom's struggle in 
Asia would be won on the ricefields and not 
on the battlefields. “He's got it right first 
time,” murmured a 8 the ricefleld 
is the battlefield.” 

PRAISED IN PRESS 

Summing up the first crowded week of the 
visit, the Hindustan Times, which is edited 
by the son of Mohandas Gandhi, said, “He 
has helped renew our faith in American de- 
mocracy. Considering his background, we 
would like to think of him as a true volce of 
America.” 
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From Calcutta, a leading Bengali news- 
paper writes, From the land of Abraham 
Lincoln to the land of Mahatma Gandhi 
comes a man to tell us that neither peace nor 
freedom can be secured in an age of nuclear 
giants and moral pigmies. We agree.” 

Unlike other visitors, who have spoken to 
Indians against the backdrop of their high 
moral heritage, Mr. Reuther wades in to 
bluntly emphasize the fact that Indians are 
no better or worse than other people. 

For 8 years, since the beginning of Indian 
independence, it has been the tradition to 
praise and pity this nation as something 
which is unique, both as to its achievements 
and its problems. 

Now along comes a foreigner to explode 
this myth, to point out that his nation also 
is susceptible to the same strains and 
stresses and capable of equally great, if not 
greater, achievements. 

And his Indian audiences are applauding 
him vigorously, while embassies in New 
Delhi hastily revise the rules governing what 
not to say in this country. 

The visit's apparent keynote is a policy 
of enlightened self-interest. Tell Indiahs 
that millions of dollars are being poured in 
each year to save them from communism 
and they are inclined to shrug their shoul- 
ders. 

But tell them, as Mr. Reuther has been 
doing, that the American achievement can- 
not be made secure as long as there Is want, 
poverty, and social injustice in any part of 
the world, and United States aid falls into 
more comfortable perspective making the 
receiver less beholden to the giver. 

A part of the Reuther success here also 
is due to his own approach to the problem 
of colonialism. When United States Sec- 
retary of State John Fostcr Dulles recently 
tried a similar approach, he seemed to fail 
to carry conviction, 

But when Mr. Reuther, openly disagreeing 
with some of Mr. Dulles' pronouncements— 
on Goa in particular—says the over- 
whelming weight of United States opinion 
is on the side of freedom from domination 
of all subject peoples, Indians are more 
inclined to listen. 


Dollar Foolish and Time Foolish: Must 
Our Air Force Be Second Best? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the investi- 
gation of Air Force strength began this 
week behind closed doors, When it is 
over, we hope to be given an answer to 
this major question: “Are the present 
and planned strengths of the United 
States Air Force adequate to preserve 
the peace through the deterrence of ag- 
gression?” 

In this week’s issue of Look magazine— 
May 1, 1956—Mr. Trevor Gardner, until 
recently Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force for Research and Development, 
begins a series of articles on what may 
justly be called the guided missile mess. 
During the last 2 years, we have had to 
face the problem of learning to fly and 
fight at four times the speeds of World 
War I and at altitudes so high there is 
literally no air left. During these same 
years, we have been confronted with in- 
disputable evidence that the Soviets 
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have made great scientific advances in 
air weapons and are possibly already 
ahead of us in the development of guided 
missiles. Whether the Soviet progress 
is due to invention or theft, it is equally 
astounding. But we continue to squan- 
der time as though we had invented a 
way of replacing it. Mr. Gardner says 
that we are being “dollar wise and time 
foolish.” We are being both dollar fogl- 
ish and time foolish when we fail to 
realize that with every tick of the clock 
the Soviet Union is moving closer to the 
capability of knocking us out; and yet 
we continue to do nothing about it. 

We go on with a business-as-usual at- 
titude, not realizing that the only re- 
source we cannot afford to waste is time. 
Because we have a business administra- 
tion with highly successful businessmen 
in control, the Air Force budget has been 
whittled down below the figure Air Force 
leaders consider adequate. General 
Twining has testified before the Congress 
that “137 is just a number” and that 
“this increase in combat readiness is a 
goal we are aiming at, not a reality.” 
And General Twining and Secretary 
Quarles have both admitted that the cuts 
made in the 1957 budget are one-time 
cuts which cannot be made again if we 
are to achieve even the 137-wing goal 
on schedule. 

Mr. Trevor Gardner recently resigned 
as civilian manager of the Air Force Re- 
search and Development program in an 
honest and basic difference of opinion 
with the Secretary of Defense as to 
whether budget balancing or airpower 
was the more important. With some 
cynicism, Mr. Gardner calls the budget 
now being considered by this Congress as 
“the supreme accomplishment of men 
who believe in saving dollars even if you 
have to waste time.” Unless we give 
America the air might America needs to 
deter Soviet aggression and to build an 
Air Force adequate for national defense, 
we can be sure of only one thing: that is, 
that if the Russians should take this 
country after defeating us in a cruel 
atomic war, they will find the budget 
balanced when they arrive. 

Mr. Speaker, our Strategic Air Com- 
mand needs missiles and planes. The 
rapid development of both types 
weapons by the U. S. S. R. intensifies 
the need. But in the face of adequate 
and convincing evidence of this need, 
the administration continues to juggle 
defense funds for research and develop- 
ment in an effort to beguile the public 
with a budget balanced on paper, bal- 
anced in appearance, but not balanced 
against national defense in the scales of 
history’s judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, with the consent of my 
colleagues, I wish to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the first of Mr. Trevor 
Gardner's articles which he has promised 
to follow with a plan of action to over- 
come the dangers that face this Nation. 
Mr. Gardner’s article from the May 1 
issue of Look is as follows: 

Must OUR Am Force Be SECOND Best? 
(By Trevor Gardner) 

With every tick of the clock, the Soviet 
Union is moving closer to the capability of 

knocking this country out. Intercontinental 
alrpower and missiles are the new double- 
edged sword of destruction, hanging by a 
hair over us all. 

* 
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The danger America faces has not been 
apparent to the general public because it 
has not been revealed. The disturbing facts 
about the major delays in our continental air 
defense, the story behind the 137-wing Air 
Force fantasy, and the accurate account of 
how Russia is outpacing our country in bal- 
listie missiles have been withheld. 

These facts should no longer remain the 
exclusive, private property of a few Govern- 
ment executives whose main mission in life 
is to balance the budget. All of us share 
these dangers. The facts must be known and 
understood by all. 

‘There is no time for business as usual. We 
face a crisis as grave as any we have ever 
confronted in our peacetime history. Its 
gravity requires President Eisenhower to take 
the people of this country into his full con- 
fidence. He should disclose openly and re- 
alistically what threatens our homes and 
our very lives. 

We cannot avert our peril unless we insist 
upon, and are prepared to pay for, the finest 
Air Force in the world without further waste 
of time. This is attainable. The unrealis- 
tic obstacles of dollar cost and budget bal- 
ancing must be brushed aside by decisive 
leaders capable of understanding that while 
money is an important commodity, time is 
priceless, In fact, time is the only resource 
we cannot afford to waste. 

The tragedy in Washington today Is that 

We are being dollarwise and time-foolish. If 
we abandon our present business-as-usual, 
time-consuming, committee-ridden ap- 
proach, we will make a few of the budget 
types unhappy; but this is a very small price 
to pay for the kind of national security we 
need. 
Whether we like it or not, our plans for 
tomorrow's Air Force are being determined 
just as much—if not more—by the Kremlin 
as by the Pentagon, We cannot overlook 
this fact. This is true because in Russia, 
as well as in other parts of the world, scien- 
tific advances are being made with the speed 
of light while in Washington bureaucracy 
continues to move like a turtle. Because 
we refube to face the facts, Russian realism 
is prevailing, and Soviet efforts to fully de- 
stroy the thin airpower advantage we have 
threaten to succeed. 

This need not happen. But it will, unless 
we do two things. First, we must provide 
adequate funds. Second, we must junk the 
creaking, decentralized reviewing and re- 
reviewing machinery we now so foolishly 
look to for decisions. In place of this bu- 
Teaucratic Noah's Ark, we urgently need a 
Streamlined mechanism capable of respond- 
ing to new dangers as quickly as they be- 
come known. 

Our Air Force must lead the world both 
in the quality and in the quantity of its 
Weapons. 

In the status of the race for superior qual- 
ity is a particular disturbing one. It started 
in the World War I era. In 1917, the United 
States ranked only 14th in world airpower. 
Soviet aeronautical science ranked even lower 
and was—in comparison—still in its swad- 
dling clothes. But the infant Soviet science 
Possessed remarkable vitality. By 1940, it 
established its own vigorous, independent 
maturity. This growth was accelerated dur- 
ing World War II and has continued at 
tremendous speed. During the past few 
years, the rate of Soviet technological prog- 
Tess has challenged the comprehension of 
even our most advanced thinkers, 

One of the most underplayed facts about 
the growth of Soviet science is that Russian 
leaders have established an extraordinarily 
consistent record of announcing their tech- 
nical advances. ~ 

On November 6, 1947, Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslay Molotov stated that the secret 
of the atomic bomb had ceased to exist, 
Very few people took this seriously. Two 
years later, on September 23, 1949, Presi- 
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dent Truman announced that an atomic ex- 
plosion had just occurred in the U. S. S. R. 
For a time, this fact stunned many of our 
leaders, since nearly everyone believed it 
would still take Russia many years to de- 
velop this weapon. However, we soon re- 
turned to a comfortable state of national 
complacency. This again was temporarily 
shattered on August 20, 1953, when the Rus- 
sians announced, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission confirmed, that the Russians had 
tested an H-bomb. 

During the past 6 months, there have been 
new Russian statements portending ominous 
things for our national security. On July 30, 
1955, 1 day after a White House announce- 
ment that the United States had begun de- 
velopment of a space satellite, the U. S. S. R. 
announced that the Soviet Interplanetary 
Commission had been formed 3 months ear- 
lier, and that rapid progress was being made 
on space vehicles. This commission includes 
one of Russia's greatest physical scientists, 
Dr. Peter Kapitsa. In August, Prof. G. I. 
Pokrovsky announced that, “not far off” 
in the future, Russia would be launching 
space ships on regular schedules. Four days 
after Christmas, 1955, Prime Minister Nikolai 
Bulganin greeted the New Year with the 
statement that roeket missiles had already 
been under development for several years 
and were now becoming intercontinental 
weapons. On February 18, 1956, Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov stated that if attacked, Rus- 
sia would hurl atomic bombs at American 
cities with large airplanes and “mighty mis- 
siles,” 

Based on past performance, these an- 
nouncements cannot be regarded as mere 
hollow boasts. Many of Russia’s earlier 
claims were frighteningly validated at the 
1955 atoms-for-peace convention in Geneva. 
There, the representatives of the Western 
World were startled by the quality of the 
technical papers presented by the Soviet 
scientists, and by the understanding of elec- 
tronics and nucleonics implicit in the Rus- 
sian exhibits. 

This sweeping, fundamental scientific ad- 
vance has been reflected in the quality of 
Soviet air weapons. Within a single year, 
the Russians have shown us six new types 
of advanced aircraft. All compare well with 
the most advanced types now in operation 
here. These new aircraft are powered by six 
new types of engine, two of them of extreme- 
ly advanced design. Their intercontinental 
turboprop bomber, known as the Bear, dis- 
closes Russian advances in at least one tech- 
nical area which we have only belatedly ex- 
plored. For a backward nation that became 
acquainted with modern technology less than 
40 years ago, this progress in the quality of 
Russian aeronautical science is astounding. 
It is equally astounding, one might add, 
whether Soviet progress is due to invention 
or theft. 

Perhaps even more disturbing is the Rus- 
sian ability to produce large quantities of 
air weapons. This brings us to the race for 
quantity. No one can walk away from the 
fact that the Russians have demonstrated 
an impressive mass-production capacity. 
They actually display substantial quantities 
of new aircraft in what has come to be known 
as their annual May Day flyby“—the mili- 
tary demonstration they make on their 
equivalent of the Fourth of July. 


OUR FLIERS SAVED US IN KOREA 


They have done something even more im- 
pressive. They have exported, by gift or sale, 
large numbers of IL-28’s, MIG-15's and 
MIG-17's. 

These exports are full of bad news for us. 
The MIG-15, for example, gave the best 
American planes we then had (like the 
Sabrejet) quite a surprise in Korea. It was 
the quality of our fliers that saved the day. 
We know that the MIG-17 is an even better 
airplane than its predecessor. It is a radar- 
equipped fighter with better engines and ca- 
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pable of higher altitudes than even the MIG- 
15, And these are the planes the Russians 
are giving away. - 

This speaks most eloquently for both the 
quality and the quantity of their planes. It 
also telegraph the distasteful fact that their 
supporting factories are running in such 
high gear that they can treat a lot of com- 
plicated, hard-to-make items as surplus. 
This includes the armament, electronic, nav- 
igation and gunnery systems associated with 
the planes they now export. Any nation that 
can afford to treat these associated systems 
as “spares” has licked some of the most 
sophisticated mass-production problems of 
our day. 

The best testimony on the quantity race is 
by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, chief of staff 
of the United States Air Force. He says the 
United States now has many thousand fewer 
jet aircraft than the Russians. The brutal 
fact is that we now clearly outnumber the 
Russians in only one class of airplane, the 
B-47 medium jet bomber. In all other cate- 
gories, they either do or can outnumber us, 

Today's Air Force was bought 3 years ago. 
It is behind the Russians in quantity. Its 
quality lead is also slipping dangerously. 
Obviously, since the Russians have already 
begun to outpace us, we must find a way to 
pick up and maintain enough additional 
speed in the race, not only to close the gap, 
but to forge ahead of them, 

No one questions the patriotism of the ci- 
villians who think the way to pick up this 
kind of speed is to slow down on men, money, 
research and planes. But there is every pa- 
triotic reason to challenge their judgment. 

Although our airpower is lagging, the 
American people have actually been lulled 
into believing that by July 1957, we will 
have achieved the goal of 137 wings of com- 
bat aircraft. This is a tragic illusion. 
Nothing could be less realistic. It is well 
known by responsible Air Force leaders that 
the 1956 and 1957 budgets can only ade- 
quately support a 120-wing Air Force. 

Any serious effort to support 137 wings 
under these budgets would compel the Air 
Force to postpone modernization of the 
striking force. The training of personnel 
would have to be reduced. Additional units 
would have to be squeezed onto existing air- 
bases, thereby increasing their vulnerability 
to attack. Finally, expenditures for main- 
tenance and supplies would have to be 
slashed, thereby jeopardizing the safety of 
American airmen. To support a 137-wing 
Air Force, without downgrading already au- 
stere Air Force standards, the air budget 
would have to be increased at least $4 billion 
over its present $1644 billion level. With- 
out this increase, it is impossible to achieve 
137 combat wings of modern aircraft. 

When General Twining recently testified 
before the Congress that “* * * 137 is just 
a number * * and that * © this in- 
crease in combat readiness is a goal we are 
aiming at—not a reality,” the cat was out of 
the bag. 

Unhappily, this fact is much better known 
to the Russians than it is to the American 
people. 

The Soviet Union has arrived at its threat- 
ening qualitative and quantative posture in 
3 re with unswerving deter- 

the goal of techni jpremacy 
over the West. s sie 

Traditionally, our American attitude to- 
ward support of research and development 
has been anything but consistent. Prior to 
World War II, research and development for 
airpower were the business of private con- 


As World War II approached, defense 
budgets for research and development did 
increase. This, together with industrially 
sponsored work, allowed us to wage that war 
With modern equipment. Even so, the 
astonishing technical developments by the 
Germans of the turbojet, rocket propulsion, 
ballistic, and other guided missiles left us no 
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room for complacency. This was soon for- 
gotten, however, and the Air Force re- 
search and development budget of 1946 was 
“cut in half in 1947. 

It was not until 1951, during the Korean 
war, that the Air Force research and devel- 
cpment budget again reached its 1946 level. 
During this 1947-51 period, priceless oppor- 
tunities were lost and not a few of the seeds 
of our present peril sown. 

MISSILE RESEARCH DANGEROUSLY DELAYED 


The guided-missile programs which were 
initiated in 1946 could not be vigorously 
prosecuted. Our scientists were mostly con- 
fined to studying what we might bulid if 
money should become available. During 
some of these years, no money was available 
at all for intercontinental ballistic-missile 
development, or even for research in this 
field. The B-52 was carried, during this 
period, on a similar basis. Study was con- 
fined to a number of hypothetical possibili- 
ties before money became available in 1951. 

The Korean war scare caused a temporary 
increase in research and development funds, 
which was promptly reduced again in 1953. 
Since that year, Air Force research and devel- 
opment funds have been maintained essen- 
tially constant at a figure 20 percent lower 
than the 1953 cut. We appear to have en- 
tered an era quite like that of 1946-51, the 
consequences of which will only be fully 
realized 5 or 10 years from now. 

During the past 2 years we have had to face 
the problem of learning to fly and fight at 
four times the speeds of World War II, and 
at altitudes so high there is literally no air 
left. This involves new problems in aero- 
dynamics, electronics, and powerplants, prob- 
lems not just 4 times as complicated as 
those of World War II, but more like 40 times 
as complicated. 

America’s scientists clearly understand the 

challenges confronting them. They are 
acutely aware of the deadly implications of 
Russian progress. They cannot comprehend, 
therefore, why we have been prevented from 
seriously examining a number of fascinating 
and promising new scientific discoveries. 
These are called technological breakthroughs. 
The real reason is simple enough. The an- 
swer is the financial limitations which have 
held us down. 
. These same shortsighted limitations have 
also hamstrung the financial support we may 
allot to vital basic research, the discovery of 
fundamental, new scientific facts. This is 
one of the greatest mistakes of our time. 

Had the same business-as-usual attitude 
prevailed in 1941, no money would have been 
available for the fantastically costly basic 
research project sponsored by Albert Einstein. 
No Manhattan project would have come into 
being to unravel one of the great cosmic mys- 
teries. The logic of budget balancing would 
have supported the continuing development 
of bigger and better TNT blockbusters. 

How differently the race for world power 
would have turned out if the Russians had 
discovered the secret of atomic energy first. 
Today we are faced with exactly the same 
kind of decision. But now the budget bal- 
ancers are in control, and basic research is 
being sacrificed in favor of the improvement 
of old ideas. This will look good on today's 
budget books. Tomorrow's history books 
may well say that, at this point, the United 
States gambled irrevocably with its future 
and the dreaded point of no return. 

The lack of funds in the 1957 budget also 
prevents us from capitalizing on many 
proved developments. An example is our 
recent experience with the F-84D fighter air- 
plane. We sucoessfully proved our ability 
to zero-length-launch this aircraft. This 
means that, with slight modifications, we 
can shoot this airplane and possibly others 
into the air like a rocket, with no runway 
or airfield This manned airplane 
is capable of delivering nuclear weapons at 
high speed within enemy territory. A few 
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hundred of these aircraft, stationed around 
the Russian periphery in the countries of 
our NATO allies, fully equipped with fuel 
and bombs and with their crews on a 24- 
hour alert, would constitute a formidable 
additional deterrent to the Russians. Our 
NATO allies would then be really equipped 
to help carry out a realistic policy of mas- 
sive retaliation. Unfortunately, because of 
the lack of funds, our military planners are 
precluded from even considering such a sim- 
ple improvement. 

Take the relatively elementary question of 
providing our Air Force with enough bases 
to operate effectively, and to protect itself 
from devastating attack. Our Strategic Air 
Command is now crowded onto 33 bases 
throughout the continental United States. 
It is also deployed on many overseas bases 
which might be denied to us in the event 
or threat of war. ‘Therefore, we now de- 
pend very largely on elements of the Strate- 
gic Air Command situated on bases within 
the continental United States. 

The Air Force planners within the Strate- 
gic Air Command and the Pentagon have 
repeatedly requested more bases, not only 
because the Russians have been expanding 
their base system in Eastern Europe, in the 
Far East and in the Arctic, but because 
crowded bases are booby traps. They need- 
lessly endanger both men and planes and 
jeopardize our ability to retaliate against 
surprise attack. 

The Air Force has also repeatedly asked 
for funds to train more men, modernize its 
planes and increase the force of combat- 
ready aircraft. It has petitioned again and 
again for more B-52 bombers, one of the few 
planes that will give us a quality advantage 
in air power. Our Air Force generals have 
requested more of these planes because they 
know the Russians not only have a coun- 
terpart in their Bison, but also because they 
know the Russians have more Bisons than 
we have B-52's. 

Although the State Department for the 
last 18 months has proclaimed a policy of 
massive retaliation, the Bureau of the Bud- 
get has ignored the pleas of the Air Force 
for the means to execute it. The ability of 
the Air Force to retaliate massively is de- 
pendent upon: 

1. The ability to detect a surprise attack. 

2. The capacity to absorb whatever de- 
structive portion of the attack we cannot 
destroy. k 

3. The possession of enough remaining 
strength after we have been hurt to mount 
a decisive retaliation in the air, 

4. Above all, the ability to maintain an 
overwhelming lead in airplanes and missiles, 
and the base structure to support them. 

Within the Defense Department, the re- 
sponse to these needs hat been to maintain 
a business-as-usual attitude, reduce the 
budget and limit our expenditures. Mean- 
while, the budgeteers have insisted that the 
research-and-development effort, the force 
responsible for the strength we have, is 
wasteful and duplicative. 

Both the procedure for, establishing the 
level of expenditure, and the arbitrary man- 
ner in which cuts are applied, reflect the 
same complacency on the part of the civilian” 
leaders in the Pentagon today that provoked 
Gen. Billy Mitchell's revolt against the de- 
fense planners of his time. 

Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson has 
vitalized this wing-collar complacency into 
a procurement policy known as “fly-before- 
you-buy.” It is the supreme accomplish- 
ment of men who believe in saying dollars 
even if you have to waste time. 


TEST MODELS NEVER WON AN AIR WAR 


The fiy-before-you-buy policy means that 
each new airplane must be procured in small 
quantities initially, and be thoroughly tested 
over a protracted period of time before large- 
quantity commitments are made. From a 
budget point of view, this is an excellent 
precaution, It not only reduces the chances 
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of error but also defers heavy expenses to 
later years. In the development of auto- 
mobiles and telephones, this is a necessary 
and sound business practice. Unfortunately, 
no battles will be won by hurling one test 
model of the world's best airplane into the 
air when the enemy attacks. Such a policy is 
dangerous to the point of being suicidal. 
It only assures the Russians that should they 
take this country over, they will find the 
budget balanced when they arrive. 

During the past 2 years, we have known 
enough about many advanced aircraft to 
abandon our supercautious attitude with a 
negligible degree of technical risk. We must 
recognize the threat confronting us and 
adopt the policy of buy—then fly them. 

The point is illustrated by the develop- 
ment of one of our most advanced fighter 
aircraft, the Lockheed F-104. This air 
weapon was conceived by one of this coun- 
try's most brilliant aeronautical engineers, 
Clarence E. (Kelly) Johnson. In 1952, John- 
son decided that it was time to develop an 
extremely high-performance day fighter 
which could clearly outperform any imagin- 
able Russian air weapon. 

He sold his idea to the Air Force and was 
awarded funds for research. With this 
money, he proved his theory, and by early in 
1954 had a prototype of this magnificent new 
air weapon in the air. Under the fiy-before- 
you-buy policy, his company, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., obtained a pitifully small order 
for seventeen 104's. Had a production order 
been given in 1954, we could have had these 
airplanes today in operational quantities. 

Instead, we recently placed a cautious or- 
der for a small production quantity which 
calls upon less than one-fourth of Lockheed's 
capacity. These planes will not be opera- 
tional until the end of 1957. Should we be- 
come involved in a little or a big war before 
then, our airmen will have to be content with 
something less than the best—a dangerous 
business in this H-bomb age. 

As a nation, we have been extremely lucky 
that so many of our jet-aircraft experiments 
have worked. We have a large selection of 
advanced aircraft to choose from. But, un- 
fortunately, the tragic story of the F-104 has 
been repeated through a wide range of air- 
craft weapons. We continue to squander 
time as though we had invented a way of 
replacing it. 

The F-101, a high-performance fighter, the 
F-102 and the F-105 all must have their pro- 
duction rates dramatically increased to mod- 
ernize our fighter Air Force at the winning 
rate. For in this business of alrpower, win- 
ning is our only aim. 

In the field of bombers, where the produc- 
tion rate of the Russian Bison is clearly 
ahead of the B-52, we must begin to win by 
procuring approximately 500 additional air- 
craft, and by doubling or even tripling the 
present production rate during the next 15 
months. Similarly, we must increase the 
production quantity and rate for the B-52 
companion piece, the KC-135 jet tanker. 

These are all large, expensive but neces- 
sary steps if we are to meet the growing 
threat of Russia's air force. 

Beginning early last June, the annual dis- 
mal, bureaucratic procedure of budget prepa- 
ration was begun in the Pentagon. Air Force 
officers charged with the preparation of this 
budget were concerned about the effective- 
ness of our existing Air Force. They feared 
that we might lose the alrpower race with 
the Soviets. 

The Air Force reflected its concern in 
early September with a budget which called 
for $20 billion of new money for 1957. This 
budget request was met with an order which 
said in effect: “You can have no more than 
$18.8 billion. We don't care what you elimi- 
nate to meet this figure—but that is all 
you're going to get.“ This was bad, but the 
worst was yet to come. Between October 10 
and December 21, the Air Force was ordered 
to make 11 separate revisions in its budget. 
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This abnormal series of revisions and cuts 
finally hacked the 11th version of the budget 
to a flat $16 billion for airpower. 

Dismayed, several senior members of the 
Air Force management team finally pre- 
yailed upon the Secretary of Defense to in- 
crease the 1lth version by one-half billion 
dollars. The i2th and final version of the 
Air Force budget, calling for 616 ½ billion, 
was submitted to the Congress. However, 
a great price was exacted in return for even 
this inadequate increase. The civilian lead- 
ers who accepted it were committed to 
“hold still,” to forbear from pleading their 
case to the public or the Congress. 

In the face of this, a concerned chief of 
staff, torn between his earlier endorsement 
of a much higher budget and his dedication 
to the principle of civilian control, charac- 
terized the budget before Congress as 
“austere” and capable only of meeting “our 
most essential needs on a minimum basis.” 
Lest there be any doubt remaining about 
the real meaning behind his statement, 
General Twining significantly added, “To 
keep this minimum program going and to 
reach and support 137 wings will require 
an increased budget in 1958.“ 

Prior to writing this article, I resigned as 
civilian manager of the Air Force research- 
and-development program over an honest 
and basic difference of opinion with the 
Secretary of Defense as to whether budget 
balancing or airpower was the more im- 
portant. I believe that with all the facts 
available the people of this country should 
not be subjected to the dire consequences 
of possessing the world's second-best Air 
Force. 


Modern Seapower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been invited to a speech de- 
livered by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, more than a month 
ago in Baltimore. As a veteran of the 
Navy during World War II, I found the 
remarks of Admiral Burke to be ex- 
tremely interesting as well as reassuring. 
I am certain they should prove equally 
interesting to other Members. Admiral 
Burke's remarks follow: 

ADDRESS BY ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, UNITED 
STATES Navy, CHIEF OP NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
BEFORE THE BALTIMORE EXECUTIVES CLUB, 
BALTIMORE, Ma., Marcu 19, 1956 
It is good to be back in Baltimore again. 

Baltimore is home to a lot of Navy men past 
and present. Baltimore will be home to 
Many Navy men in the future. Many of us 
remember Baltimore as the big city through 
which we passed on the last leg of our 
journey to enter the Naval Academy. In 
fact, Baltimore is considered by many as the 
home port of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, and some of the Naval Academy’s major 
home athletic events are staged here. 

Baltimore is home to the Navy for another 
reason. Its history is steeped in naval lore. 
Many famous naval commanders came from 
Baltimore. Adm. Raymond A. Spruance, one 
of our greatest combat commanders of World 
War II, was born here. Joshua Barney, an- 
other son of Baltimore, participated in the 
gallant. defense of his homeland against the 
British in 1814. 
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It was here in Baltimore under the super- 
vision of Thomas Truxton that Constella- 
tion, one of the great ships of our history, 
was built at the cost of $314,000. Constella- 
tion was one of the first men-of-war author- 
ized by Congress. Her exploits gave courage 
to our struggling Republic at a low point in 
our history. The famous Baltimore clippers 
were fitted out here by the merchants of 
Baltimore. Those were the ships which ex- 
acted such a heavy toll of merchant shipping 
right under the guns of the powerful British 
Navy. 

The city of Baltimore has suffered from 
the sea; she has also profited from the sea. 
Baltimore is one of our great seaports today. 
She is the third leading port in the United 
States in import-export commerce. From the 
point of view of a sailor, there is no limit to 
the future of Baltimore as a great seaport. 
Baltimore today is one of our country’s gate- 
ways to the world. Anyone who observes the 
fiags of many nations flown by the ships 
moving in and out of this great seaport must 
realize that Baltimore is a nextdoor neigh- 
bor to every seaport in the world by way of 
the sea. 

The influence of the sea on the growth, the 
prosperity, and the security of Baltimore has 
been great in the past. Its influence will be 
even greater in the future. ` 

The importance of the seas to prosperity 
and security of the entire United States will 
continue to increase. One need only glance 
at a globe to see why. This earth of ours is 
covered by a world-encircling ocean. The 
principal land areas, that is, the continents, 
are actually large islands in this great world 
ocean. The oceans provide deep waterways 
into the very heart of the continents—wa- 
terways like the Mediterranean Sea, Chesa- 
peake Bay, the Gulf of Mexico, and many 
others. These waterways provide access to 
the important economic and population 
centers of the world. 

Traffic on the oceans and seas of the world 
is very heavy. Ocean traffic has been in- 
creasing year after year. Today, for example, 
from 2,000 to 2,500 ocean-going ships are at 
sea in the Atlantic Ocean areas plying the 
trade routes transporting the immense traf- 
fic of civilization—traffic which increases in 
volume year by year. This ocean traffic is the 
Ufeblood of civilization. It is the lifeblood 
of many nations. Cut off this traffic and na- 
tions die. Protect this traffic, keep it moving, 
and nations live and continue to grow and 
prosper. This is the reason that in time of 
war, the great oceans become a giant, inter- 
connected battlefield. The victor on this 
giant oceanic battlefield gains access to the 
majority of the populations and the re- 
sources of the world. He who has command 
of the seas can, in his own time, assemble 
and motivate these vast human and material 
resources against the land of his enemy. 
The loser on this oceanic battlefield stands 
isolated, cut off from the resources and help 
of others. He must prepare himself as best 
he can for an isolated, last-ditch defense in 
and over his own homeland. Once control 
of the seas is lost, he can do little more than 
postpone the inevitable defeat which he 
faces. 

As the years go by, the violence of warfare 
increases. This is true on and over the 
land; it is also true on, over, and under the 
seas. A hundred and forty years ago, Balti- 
more's Fort McHenry was bombarded from 
the sea. In those days, the citizens of Balti- 
more looked out over the water and saw the 
danger that confronted their city. The range 
of the naval weapons of those days was 2 
or 3 miles. The destruction power of those 
early weapons was relatively small. The 
range of naval weapons of today and to- 
morrow are many, many times greater. The 
power of modern naval weapons is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Navies are moving 
ahead into the age of nuclear power, nu- 
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ciear weapons, and supersonic aircraft. In 
this nuclear age, it becomes of vital import- 
ance to every man, woman, and child in the 
United States that the United States Navy 
be able to control what goes on out at sea. 
Where our forebears were concerned only 
with what was happening within a radius of 
2 or 3 miles of their homes, as was the case 
in the bombardment of Fort McHenry, we 
must now conecrn ourselves with what is 
happening 100 miles at sea, 500 miles, 1,000 
miles, 1,500 miles, and beyond. The im- 
mense power and range of modern naval 
weapons has presented new problems to the 
Navy, new problems to the people of the 
United States—problems which must be 
faced and solved if we are to survive and 


prosper, 

The importance of navies is increasing as 
we move ahead into the nuclear-missile age. 
The importance of control of the seas is 
increasing. Most of our friends and allies 
are located across the seas. The free world 
is actually an oceanic confederation. The 
free world depends for its existence upon 
the sea communications which bind it to- 
gether. Cut off our sea communications, 
and many countries of the free world will 
find themselves isolated, without help, with- 
out reinforcements, and at the mercy of 
some totalitarian aggressor. 

Our Government recognizes the import- 
ance of sea communications to our security. 
We know this because one of the corner- 
stones of our foreign policy is collective se- 
curity. We have mutual defense treaties 
with 42 nations, and other commitments with 
20 more nations—all overseas. These treaties 
would not be worth the paper they are writ- 
ten on if the United States Navy should 
lose control of the seas, even temporarily. 

We know, of course, that our Government 
has no intention of giving up control of 
the seas under any circumstances. To prove 
it, we have backed up our vast overseas 
commitments by keeping large detachments 
of our Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps deployed on three continents acrors 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. We 
have developed over the years a huge over- 
seas investment in foreign aid programs, in 
a worldwide system of air bases, in stock- 
piles, in the thousands of men we have de- 
ployed overseas, Unless the United States 
remains supreme on the seas, our overseas 
forces and bases, our overseas interests, our 
allies, will face capture or destruction. If 
we should be cut off from our overseas forces 
and our allies, we in the United States will 
be isolated and will face eventual military 
defeat. 

Today, the Navy has tremendous responsi- 
bilities. These responsibilities are increas- 


_ing as our overseas interests increase and 


as the threat to our control of the sea in- 
creases. 

The Navy has tremendous responsibilities 
in the cold war as well as in limited war 
and all-out nuclear war. 

Let us consider these responsibilities only 
briefly. Take all-out nuclear war first. In 
ease of an all-out atomic surprise attack, 
naval forces ready for action at sea will be 
among the first to retaliate. Perhaps after 
both sides have made their initial strikes, 
the United States’ ability to take further 
action will depend on the mobile striking 
power we have dispersed at sea. 

The Navy’s responsibilities in case of lim- 
ited war are also very important. It would 
have been impossible, for example, to. stem 
the Communist attack on the Republic of 
Korea in 1950 if the United States Navy 
had not been ready, nearby, and on the 
job. It would not have been possible to de- 
stroy the Communist offensive poyer by the 
Inchon landing if the United States Navy 
and the United States Marine Corps had 
not been on the job ready for action on rela- 
tively short notice. 
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Let us now consider the Navy's cold war 
responsibilities. The United States Navy is 
carrying the load today in the cold war. Our 
powerful 6th and 7th Fleets are 
the interests of the United States in the 
principal trouble spots of the world. Today, 
those trouble spots just happen to be in 
the western Pacific and the eastern Medi- 
terranean, Tomorrow, the trouble areas 
may shift elsewhere. But wherever trouble 
is brewing, the United States Navy will be 
first at the scene, ready for action. Our 
ships will stand guard in troubled waters 
in a quiet, unprovoking manner, as long as 
it is in the interests of the United States 
to do 80. 

Here is something else that is important. 
Those who serve overseas in our 6th and 
7th Fleets promote a feeling of confidence, 
good will, and friendliness toward the United 
States among the countries they visit. This 
sort of good will cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars or military hardware. 

Now, just a brief word about our competi- 
tion. If the aggressor can destroy the unity 
of the free world, he will have gone a long 
way toward achieving his goal of world 
domination. The Communists are working 
hard today—very hard—to destroy free 
world unity. They are using every political 
trick, every economic maneuver, that they 
can possibly think of to destroy free world 
unity, Their political and economic strat- 
egy is isolate and destroy, divide and con- 
quer. Once unity is destroyed, they will be 
able to gobble up the free world in bite- 
size chunks. This same strategy of divide 
and conquer carries over into the military 
field. In case of war, the aggressor will 
attempt to isolate the areas which he de- 
sires to absorb and then destroy or capture, 
isolate and destroy, divide and conquer. This 
is the basic strategy of political, economic 
and military aggression. This is the strat- 
egy with which we are faced today; a strat- 
egy being pursued by a strong, determined, 
persistent Communist police state. This 
strategy will fail if the free world stands 

er. The free world can stand together 
if the United States Navy can do its job. 

There is no question but that the Commu- 
nists recognize the importance of sea com- 
munications to the free world. They have 
been engaged in an unprecedented naval 
building program since World War H. They 
have allocated critical materials to this pro- 
gram—critical steel, electronic equipment, 
fire-control equipment, and manpower— 
which they could ill afford unless they con- 
sidered this project extremely important. 
They have allocated resources far beyond 
their purely naval defensive needs. They 
have a powerful submarine fleet, it is still 


growing. They are building new cruisers, p 


new destroyers, at a very rapid rate. They 
are expanding their naval aviation, they are 
expanding their overall air capability to at- 
tack and destroy vital shipping. This is the 
isolate part of their basic military strategy 
of isolate and destroy, divide and conquer. 

The Communists have made and are still 
making, rapid progress in nuclear weapons, 
guided missiles and electronics. Many of 
thelr new developments have surprised us 
in the past. We could be surprised again. 

The threat to the United States’ control 
of the seas is growing, but the United States 
Navy is not standing idle. We have a tough 
problem, but we are determined to meet the 
threat; we are determined to meet our world- 
wide responsibilities for control of the seas, 
come what may. We are determined to meet 
our day-to-day cold war commitments as 
well. 

The United States Navy is ready today. 
It must be ready to fight and win today or 
tomorrow if we are called upon. We must 
be ready to fight with today’s ships, with 
today’s aircraft, with today’s weapons. We 
must be ready to defeat today's aggressor 
today, if necessary. However, while we 
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maintain our readiness today on our far- 
flung oceanic frontiers, the United States 
Navy is also moving rapidly and confidently 
into the nuclear-missile age. 

We are shifting to nuclear power as fast 
as we can. The ormance of the sub- 
marine Nautilus, for example, has been far 
beyond our expectations. We are moving 
ahead with a comprehensive program for 
nuclear-powered attack submarines and 
guided-missiles submarines. We are pre- 
paring to build a nuclear-powered missile 
cruiser, and are designing a nuclear power- 
plant for an aircraft carrier. 

Nuclear power in our ships will give us 
tremendous advantages, many of which are 
only now becoming apparent. Nuclear 
power will greatly increase the endurance of 
our ships, the mobility of our ships. It will 
cut down a major logistic problem—the 
problem of frequent refueling. In the nu- 
clear-powered ship, top speed also becomes 
the sustained cruising speed. This is par- 
ticularly important in smaller ships which 
now must be refueled so often. Nuclear- 
powered ships will not need boiler uptakes 
or smokestacks. This will give them more 
room for the new aircraft and the powerful 
new weapons we have coming along. We 
will be able to design our nuclear-powered 
ships primarily around their powerplant and 
the weapons they carry rather than around 
their fuel-carrying capacity as is the case 
with present ships. We will be able to design 
ships with much greater resistance to atomic 
blast, heat, and radiation. Even today’s 
ships have greater resistance to atomic 
weapon damage than almost any other type 
of structure or military hardware. Our new 
ships will be even tougher. 

Naval aviation is moving rapidly into the 
supersonic age. We will soon be operating 
supersonic planes from our new attack car- 
riers of the Forrestal class. We are devel- 
oping faster, better attack aircraft. We are 
developing high-performance fighter air- 
craft. 

The new jet seaplane which is being con- 
structed here at the Martin plant in Balti- 
more has tremendous possibilities, It looks 
like a natural. It is fast. It has long range. 
It carries a heavy load. It will be able to 
operate from sea areas all over the world 
using submarines or surface ships for bases. 
Nuclear power for aircraft will be here some 
day. When that day comes our seaplanes 
will have nuclear power. 

We are shifting from conventional power 
to nuclear power; we are shifting from guns 
to guided missiles; we are shifting from sub- 
sonic to supersonic aircraft, We are increas- 
ing our capability to detect and knock down 
attacking aircraft from very high altitudes 
and at very long range. We are increasing 
our ability to sink submarines at long ranges. 
We are developing long-range, surface-to- 
surface missiles that will greatly increase 
our Navy's long-range offensive power, We 
are developing amphibious techniques that 
will-enable our Marines to land from the 
sea against all types of enemy coasts and all 
types of enemy opposition. All these things 
we are developing simultaneously. 

So you can see that the science of naval 
warfare is advancing at a very rapid rate. 
It is therefore more important than ever 
that the citizens of our country be kept 
up to date on the increasing power of new 
naval weapons and upon the increasing 
importance of the Navy. The United States 
needs the most powerful, modern Navy that 
science can devise if we are to maintain our 
naval supremacy in the nuclear-missile age. 

Keeping our Navy supreme on the seas is 
everybody's job. Everyone in the United 
States Navy, from boot seaman to admiral, 
is working hard at the task of making a 
better, more effective Navy. We also need 
the help of every citizen in the United States. 
What we need, more than anything else, from 
our citizens is their understanding of the 
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tremendous problems we face. The Navy 
needs your enthusiastic support in our 
efforts to stay on top of these problems. 

We know that our job is dificult. But we 
know that we are improving; we know that 
we are moving ahead; we know that we have 
the best Navy in the world today. We know 
that it will be better in the future. With 
the understanding and support of the people 
of our country, we know that we will be 
ready to do anything that our country re- 
quires of us. 


Supreme Court Chisels Away at 
States Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a very important article 
by Mr. William Henry Chamberlin 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on Monday, April 23. The editorial 
is entitled “Eroding Rights,” and in it 
Mr. Chamberlin points out that in three 
recent cases the Supreme Court has em- 
barked upon an increased and undesir- 
able trend to diminish the authority and 
responsibility of State and local agencies 
of Government, especially in the field of 
legislation dealing with the Communist 
conspiracy. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very important 
analysis of the Supreme Court's action, 
and it is high time that Congress moves 
to prevent this usurpation of legislative 
authority. 

The article by Mr. Chamberlin fol- 
lows: 

ERODING RIGHTS—Tue ASSAULT ON STATE AND 
LOCAL AUTHORITY CONTINUES, as Sou RE- 
CENT INSTANCES MAKE ABUNDANTLY CLEAR 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

There have been three recent instances of 
an increasing and undesirable trend to di- 
minish the authority and responsibility of 
State and local agencies of Government— 
notably their power to deal with Commu- 


One was the Supreme Court's annulment 
of State laws against sedition on the ground 
that the Federal Government has preempted 
this feld. This makes the uncovering of the 
hidden roots of Communist conspiracy more 
difficult, and some State legislative commit- 
tees and law enforcement agencies have per- 
formed useful services in that regard, 

The ruling also diminishes the general 
authority of the States, which has been 
steadily declining in proportion as the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy has been expanding in 
power and numbers. Many expected the 
present Administration to reverse this trend, 
but its achievements so far have been disap- 
pointing. 

A second hint of the erosion of local rights 
is Attorney General Brownell's suggestion, 
not yet enacted into law, for eliminating the 
existing requirement that all State adminis- 
trative and judicial remedies be exhausted 
before access can be had to the Federal 
courts. The affront to State sovereignty in 
this proposal is obvious. 


OVERRIDING A RIGHT 


Finally, there is the Supreme Court de- 
cision which overrides the right of New York 
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City to dismiss employees who invoke the 
self-incrimination provision of the fifth 
amendment to avoid answering questions 
about their official conduct put to them by a 
properly constituted authority, The case at 
issue was that of Professor Harry Slochower, 
who refused under the fifth amendment to 
answer the question of a Senate investigating 
committee about alleged past Communist af- 
fillations. Under a New York City regulation 
he was automatically dismissed. 

This Supreme Court decision was given 
by a 5-to-4 majority. In other words, con- 
siderations óf law and equity were pretty 
evenly balanced. What was good law to 5 
justices was bad law to 4. 

And indeed the ruling that Slochower 
was unjustly treated and entitled to rein- 
statement seems questionable on 2 grounds. 
State and municipal authorities possess the 
right to take measures against Communist 
infiltration in schools. And they have a 
right to exercise reasonable discretion in 
establishing terms of employment. 

The dissent framed by Justice Reed with 
the concurrence of Justices Minton and 
Burton (Justice Harlan entered a separate 
dissent on a slightly different basis) con- 
tains an incisive statement on the implica- 
tions and limitations of the fifth amend- 
ment: 

“Cities, like other employers may reason- 
ably conclude that a refusal to furnish 
appropriate information is enough to justify 
discharge. Legally authorized bodies have 
a right to demand that citizens furnish facts 
pertinent to official inquiries, The duty to 
respond may be refused for personal protec- 
tion sgainst prosecution only, but such 
avoidance of public duty to furnish infor- 
mation can properly be considered to stamp 
the employee as a person unfit to hold cer- 
tain official positions.” 

Justice Harlan, in his separate dissent, 
backs up this line of reasoning with the fol- 
lowing observation: “I think that a State 
may justifiably consider that teachers who 
refuse to answer questions concerning their 
official conduct are no longer qualified for 
public schoolteaching, on the ground that 
their refusal to answer jeopardizes the con- 
fidence that the public should have in its 
school system.” 

REFUTED VIEW 


These considered opinions, delivered by 
high legal authorities, are calculated to re- 
fute the view that no inference may properly 
be drawn from the resort to the fifth 
amendment in cases involving communism 
and corruption. The fifth amendment, it 
is true, specifies that no individual may be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself. But it does not specify 
that this individual shall enjoy the same 
esteem and confidence in the eyes of his 
neighbors, of the general public, of his em- 
ployer, whether public or private, after he 
has invoked the amendment. 

A university so well-known for its broad 
and tolerant conception of academic free- 
dom as Harvard has pronounced members 
of its faculty who invoked the fifth amend- 
ment before congressional investigating com- 
mittees as guilty of misconduct, although 
not so grave, unless aggravated by other 
circumstances, as to warrant dismissal. 
Other universities and colleges have treated 
the resort to the fifth amendment as cause 
for dismissal. 

The overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people are opposed to Communists in 
Government offices and also to Communist 
teachers in schools, And this is not, as doc- 
trinaire libertarians would have us believe, 
because of prejudice against a small group 
with unpopular views. 

It is because Communists and Communist 
sympathizers in Government employment 
have habitually betrayed their trust and used 
their positions for purposes of espionage and 
for influencing policy decisions in favor of 
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the interests of a hostile foreign power. It is 
because Communist teachers are bound by 
party discipline to abuse their positions for 
purposes of indoctrination. 

ANOTHER BLOW 


In view of these considerations, it does 
not seem that the New York City regula- 
tion, upset by the Supreme Court ruling, 
was unreasonable or out of line with public 
sentiment. What does seem clear is that 
this ruling, like that on sedition, is another 
blow to local rights and responsibilities. 

In a Nation so large as the United States 
and so varied in social and economic tra- 
ditions and conditions, complete centraliza- 
tion of power in the Federal Government is 
undesirable and probably unworkable. It 
would be well to consider carefully the im- 
plications not only of the fifth but also of 
the tenth amendment: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively or to 
the people.” 


You’re Wonderful—In a Changing World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
fortunate to be a guest at the closing 
luncheon meeting of the First Women’s 
Congress on Housing here in our Nation’s 
Capital and I was impressed by all I saw 
and heard. 

Here were 100 women from all parts 
of our country, a large proportion of 
them mothers of big families, giving their 
Government their views on housing. 
The delegates at my table were most en- 
thusiastic. One said she wished the ses- 
sions could be continued for a longer 
period; another added she had become 
so impressed by the approach of our 
housing people in Washington she felt 
better about paying taxes. 

There was one speaker of the day and. 
she was Mrs. Joan Wade Rindlaub, a 
New York advertising expert, and her 
theme was Youre Wonderful—in a 
Changing World. She complimented 
the delegates on their obviously sincere 
efforts to be a part of the solution, not 
a part of the problem, 

Her address follows: 

You're WONDERFUL—IN A CHANGING WORLD 

Hello, all you nice people. I know why 
you're here and it seems to me a fine thing. 
High time somebody got around to asking 
women what they want in their world— 
what have we been waiting around for all 
this time anyway? 

You see I write advertising. In my busi- 
ness we have to know all about women. 80 
we go out and ask questions. Golly, we've 
learned a lot about you by asking questions, 
The nicest things. And the darndest things, 
We find out that you're kind of afraid to 
make cake—cakes don’t come out so good 
for you—so someone goes out and comes up 
with a cake mix so woman-proof that anyone 
can make it and we can guarantee it will 
come out perfect every time. And it does— 
and you love us for it—things like that, 
Or we find out that you aren't afraid of 
cakes but frostings are your problem, 
couldn't you just sort of throw on & sauce 
so we think up a lot of sauces for you to 
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throw on—things like that. Goes on all 
the time. You'd think everybody knows 
when people eat—breakfast, lunch and din- 
der, that's when. Or is it? Nope. More 
food is downed in this country at a fourth 
meal that's kind of snuck up between 9 
o'clock and midnight than between 6 and 
9 in the morning. Or so you tell us when 
we ask questions. You'd think everyone 
knows where people eat. In the diningroom, 
that’s where. Yes—if you're not eating in 
the kitchen or out on the terrace or down 
in the game room or on the living-room floor. 
What do people eat? Now it gets really 
complicated. I could take a long time to 
tell you all about you on that one—there's 
only one thing that really matters though. 
You're eating a lot better, all of you, than 
you did even as short a time as 10 years ago. 
So you see why we have to keep asking ques- 
tions to keep up with your world, 

I've been thinking about this midcentury 
of ours. Think of the life of a boy born in 
1900. Could his mother have foreseen the 
changes ahead for that bit of humanity— 
from the horse and buggy to the car and 
plane and jet—from slow-mall to wireless 
and telegraph and telephone and the Atlan- 
tic cable and radio and television. From 10- 
day boats to the Queen Mary—(just this 
year, for the first time, more passengers 
new the Atlantic than crossed by ship.) 
From gas lamps to indirect lighting. From 
red flannels to nylon briefs. From sulfur 
and molasses to sulfathiazole. From the 
music box to hi-fi. From palm-leaf fans to 
air conditioning. From coal stoves to elec- 
tric ranges built in the wall. From cold cel- 
lars to home freezers. From lantern slides to 
cinerama. From radios with earphones to 
portables for your purse. From outside Chic 
Sales to bathrooms with twin tubs. From 
the ear trumpet to the transitor. Whee! 
That was a half century! The boy of 1900 
lived in a house that had never known an 
electric washing machine, dishwasher, vacu- 
um cleaner, toast, iron, range. It had never 
seen a soap flake or detergent or a bug 
bomb—nor frozen foods or canned milk or 
baby foods—nor cake mixes or brown-and- 
serves or ice cream packed in dry ice. Not 
one of all that gay array of things in boxes 
and bottles and cans. The department store 
his rocking horse came from had never sold 
a radio or a TV or a sunlamp or a zipper or 
a wrist watch. The dressmaker who came 
to the house to outfit the family knew noth- 
ing of rayon or nylon or orlon or dacron. A 
man could buy a suit of sorts, but a woman 
would find it hard to buy a ready-made dress 
or a permanent wave. Mother got along, 
who can tell how well, with no more cos- 
metics than a little rag she called “My 
shammy.” The old man manned the office 
minus bookkeeping machines and electric 
typewriters and ballpoint pens. 

Don't let me bore you. This is 
world. You've lived through it—through 
the tranquil years of the early 1900's the 
war years, the mad twenties, the sad thirties, 
the turbulent forties, and the constantly de- 
manding, challenging, stand-your-world-on- 
end years since the Second World War, 

In a Fanny Farmer cookbook at the turn 
of the century there was a prophetic state- 
ment. “There's a new-fangled kind of yeast 
that comes in a little compressed cake and 
some women have found that it is perfectly 
safe to use it.“ There have been new-fan- 


-gled yeasts afermenting in a thousand and 


one fields through the half-century just 

past and some women and some men, too, 

have found them more than perfectly safe— 

they have been richly profitable. New-fan- 

gled yeasts. They’ve fermented in your life, 

— Im suspecting. I know they have in 
ne. 

Do you have a little more money to spend 
than your mother at your age? Do you 
spend it a little more freely? You're right 
at home in the changing world. Have you 
traveled more? Everybody's doing it. 
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Do you have a little more education? Will 
your children have a little more than you? 
Changing world. Today's customer has been 
around more. She’s moving more. Five mil- 
lion moves a year—4 moves to a family in 
the last 10 years. No wonder men want 
to know what you want in your houses. 

There are more women with jobs in today’s 
world—1 in every 2 women in the labor force 
is married. More than 1 in 4 mothers man- 
ages an outside job. More children in school. 
More people over 65. These facts color our 
wants and our needs. 

And other forces stretch and widen our 
imagination and our taste. For today’s cus- 
tomer has read more—more books, more 
magazines, more serious reading. She's 
heard more and better music. She's en- 
joyed more art. She's seen more of the 
world on TV. She’s been more involved 
in clubs and churches and community ac- 
tivities. And so the people who go out 
to ask you questions and the people who 
sit at home and study the answers agree 
on a great many things today's customer, 
they report, not only has more money and 
more leisure and more children and more 
work and more play but—you will like this 
one—she has more sense. This, I think, is 
a fine thing. Fine thing for men to find 
out. Of course, we've known it all the 
time. But the new awareness of women's 
basic intelligence and good sense has had a 
wholesome influence on today's advertising 
and selling programs. It is one big reason 
for things like this conference. There's a 
new maturity in a lot of the programs and 
products intended for you these days—be- 
cause men know that, because you have more 
sense, your picture of the good life has 
changed a little. 

This year in my business we are all begin- 
ners, finding out afresh all about our cus- 
tomers and their good life. For you make 
your buying choices, says the 20th Century 
Fund's study, America's Economic Resources, 
you choose the kind of a life you wish to lead, 
according to your own picture of the good 
life. 

This is important—to Government and to 
business. And it’s easy to show you why. 
Suppose for a minute you picture the good 
life as a free, untrammeled, outdoor life, a 
casual life. You can see for yourself that a 
cosmetic manufacturer would need to know 
that—he has to look for ways to give you 
loose, easy curls, not tight, city-looking hair- 
dos. And a food manufacturer would want 
to come up with quick and easy convenience 
foods, not slow and complex recipes. And a 
clothing manufacturer would want to dream 
up slacks and separates and play clothes and 
pay less attention to formal gowns. And an 
automobile manufacturer might bulld new 
station wagons and bring out his cars in gay 
country colors. And an electrical manufac- 
turer might come up with ways for you to 
take electrical conveniences along out- 
doors—outdoor cooking equipment, picnic 
equipment—or might develop new ways to 
cut your time in the house so you can have 
more of the good life as you want it. 

So you see it ali begins with you. You 
dream up your good life and we work to make 
your dreams come true. 

What is it like, this good life, as American 
customers picture it—and live it—today? It's 
a spending life, the books tell us. It's a 
spending life, this good life. The 20th Cen- 
tury Fund says, rather grandly, today's cus- 
tomer has “a propensity to spend.“ Men used 
to call it money burning holes in her pocket. 
You are ready to pay for the good life as you 
see it. You've been buying more durables— 
things that last, like houses, refrigerators, 
new stoves, new cars. You've been spending 
more, deliberately more, for food. You’ve 
been spending less for movies, more for tele- 
vision. You've been buying less clothes, 
Clothes don't seem to be the symbol of the 
good life that they used to be any more. 
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‘The good life is a family life. You've been 
marrying younger, having first bables young- 
er, second babies younger—confounding the 
experts by having more children than they 
expected. 

The good life is a country life. You got off 
of the farm and into the city and learned a 
few things, and now you're heading back for 
the country, or at least for the new suburbia, 
as fast as you can say “split level ranch house 
with a first and second mortgage.” 

The good life is a homesome thing—a stay- 
at-home life. It's a do-things-together life. 
The Overstreets call it “togetherness’”—and 
they take a pleasant view of it. “The new 
Adam,” they say, “is not embarrassed to be 
seen drying the dishes or attending a PTA 
meeting. He is the right sort of companion 
for the new Eve, the many-sided, resource- 
ful, yet feminine woman of today.” What 
are Adam and Eve up to in their new togeth- 
erness? You know. You're cooking together. 
You're down in the workshop together. 
You're praying together in the greatest re- 
vival of religion this country has ever known. 
You're playing together—active sports, parlor 
games, community activities. You're taking 
trips together—going on picnics together— 
bringing up the children together. Who's 
putting on wallpaper these days? Paper- 
hangers? Nope. Sixty percent of all wall- 
paper going up in America is put on by Adam 
and Eve. Eve soaks the strips of paper, Adam 
puts them up. Who's laying linoleum? 
Adam and Eve. Who's doing the dishes? 
Adam and Eve—or sometimes pgor, lone 
Adam. 

I was riding on a bus on New Jersey's route 
4 recently. The bus stopped at the New 
Jersey side of the George Washington Bridge 
and a young couple came aboard. The little 
wife sat down near me. Her tall, blonde hus- 
band paid the driver and came on through 
the bus. Come on back, honey,” he told his 
wife quietly. There's a better seat back 
there together.” They weren't going far. 
Just across the bridge. Five minutes. But 
5 minutes or 5 years—they had found a deep 
secret of the good life—the secret of to- 
getherness. 

I've been telling you some of the reasons 
why we know good things about you. Ex- 
plaining, I hope, a little bit of why American 
government and American business are both 
working harder today to understand you and 
your present and your future. 

To keep this booming civilization of ours 
on an even keel, it is not enough for gov- 
ernment or business merely to meet your 
wants and needs. We have constantly upon 
us the obligation to be out in front of you— 
to help broaden your picture of the good 
life—that you may profit by the new abun- 
dance. 

That you may profit by the new abundance. 
That, I think, is the keynote of much of 
the thinking in government and business 
today. And a lot of people are working at 
it. The electrical industry is working at it. 

At the beginning of this century less than 
2 percent of the homes in the United States 
were wired for electricity. Today we've re- 
versed that—98 percent are wired. 

Today electricity can heat our homes, warm 
our blankets (and baby’s bottle), supply us 
with limitless hot water, cook our meals, 
and wash and dry the dishes afterward. 
Electricity can cool our homes, freeze our 
food, cool and dry and circulate our air, 
make ice cream, and give us a limitless supply 
of ice cubes. Electricity can wash, dry, and 
iron our clothes, clean house, entertain us, 
and light our homes so they'll glow with 
charm and cheer. 

Sounds like a wonderful world to live in, 
doesn't it? But is it? Nope. And you know 
why: Half of all the homes in the United 
States were built before 1925. In those days 
homes were wired for lights and the 15 ap- 
pliances then available. The annual electri- 
cal consumption of the average home was 400 
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kilowatt-hours. Today there are 54 electri- 
cal wonders on the homeowner's list of things 
to buy—the average consumption figure has 
jumped to more than 2,700 kilowatt-hours. 
But what about the wiring? Fuses are pop- 
ping like champagne corks all over the land. 

It isn’t only older homes that suffer. New 
homes—millions of them— being built today 
are being equipped with minimum electrical 
power. (Oh, the poor benighted unimagi- 
native minimum.) The cost difference be- 
tween the minimum and the ideal is small, 
but when new homes are built on a let's-save- 
every-penny-possible basis the wiring suf- 
fers and many homes are sold today with 
wiring that’s obsolete even before the first 
owner moves in. 

A lot is being done about this. A lot is 
being done to educate the millions of per- 
spiring, pillow-punching, sleep-hungry peo- 
ple who plank down hard-earned money for 
an air conditioner—only to find that their 
home doesn't have the “housepower” to make 
the thing perform. A lot is being done about 
the millions who save and save and finally 
buy mother that shiny efficient rotisserie— 
only to find that when it's on, and the refrig- 
erator starts up, the fuse blows and the 
whole house is plunged into darkness. A 
lot is being doné to tell appliance buyers 
that in order to live better—electrically— 
they need three things, enough power (serv- 
ice entrance) from the electric utility com- 
pany; enough circuits and outlets at conven- 
ient places all around the home; and the 
wonderful electrical products and appliances 
that roll off our factory assembly lines in 
mouth-watering decorator colors: 

A lot is being done by the makers of build- 
ing materials to give you things that you 
want—more space, or the effect of more 
space, in your houses, more color, more tex- 
ture and textured materials, more sound- 
proofing, more informality in desigh and 
colors, more practical interior surfaces—easy- 
to-clean-floors, washable walls, more freedom 
from housework, more time for your family., 
A lot is being done by the makers of modern 
living fibers to give you rugs and curtalns 
and slip covers and draperies that are easy 
to wash and quick to dry and practical and 
beautiful, too. A lot is being done to under- 
stand you better—your need to love and to 
be loved, to be understood and respected and 
liked. You are hungry, and you want to 
be fed with a minimum of trouble and a 
maximum of satisfaction. You are weary- 
and you want to be housed with a minimum 
of work and a maximum of comfort. You 
are busy and you want to be clothed with a 
minimum of trouble and a maximum of good 
appearance. You are lonely islands, you 
want understanding and things that will 
help you to be understood. You get up in the 
morning and work hard all day and you 
come home tired and there’s always some- 
thing to worry about, somebody is mad or 
somebody is sad or somebody is broke or 
somebody is blue. You have big worries and 
little worries and the days go by and the 
years go by and things don’t work out the 
way you hoped. We who ask questions, we 
who plan programs, we who write editorials 
and advertising, we know these things about 
you. More and more we are trying to be 
helpful, to be understanding, to give you 
new ideas to make your lives gayer or brighter 
or simpler or in some definite fashion more 
livable. We are trying to satisfy your deep- 
down needs, 

For just as the world has grown in the last 
50 years, so I think that every individual 
must grow bigger, stronger, deeper, grow in 
understanding, grow in awareness, grow in 
stature, to meet the mixed-up world's de- 
mands. 

I ran across a question the other day— 
Are you part of the problem or part of the 
solution? The Government is trying, and 
manufacturers are trying, to be part of the 
solution to your problems—not to make more 
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problems for you. But I think you will want 
to try, too. Try to be part of the solution 
of the safety problem—this is something only 
you can do. You can make a safety tour 
of your house, as a mother, as a father, as 
your home's safety engineer. You can get 
the whole family into the act, march around 
the house and haye every member of the 
family think up ways to make the place safer 
to live in—bigger ashtrays, less trash, no 
Oil-soaked waste. A safety tour of the up- 
stairs and the downstairs and the backyard 
and the frontyard and the cellar and the 
attic, with everybody working on how to be- 
ware of the flying rug and the glassy tub and 
the too-hot coffee and the too-cold family, 
because the accident-prone are the lorn and 
the lone. These are your problems—you can 
help tn thetr solution. Try a comfort tour 
of your house, too—are the lights where you 
need them and the ashtrays where you want 
them and the pillows plump and the chairs 
inviting? Is your house a comfortable place 
to be, are you a comfortable woman to be 
with? Are you problem, or solution? 

Are you making your house a home where 
your children can put down roots? Are you 
filling it with the good things that will give 
them wings—the books, the paintings, the 
music, the laughter, the love, above all, the 
love. I heard a story the other day about a 
5-year-old who sent a message to her grand- 
mother. “Give Granny all my love,” she told 
her mother. And then, overcome by the 
enormity of the gift, she stopped short and 
thought it over. Then her face cleared. It's 
all right,” she said. “I can make more by 
morning.” The home where love is in endless 
supply, where you can always make some 
more by morning—that is a good home to 
live in, whether or not it measures up to all 
these dreams you've been giving your Gov- 
ernment. And I suspect that all of you are 
such deep down wonderful people that you 
will go home and warm it with your own 
glow so that your house, on your street, in 
your town, in your State, in your Nation, 
may forever, under God, be. part of the solu- 
tion, not the problem. May God bless you, 
as the prayer book puts it, in your innocent 
endeayors—and may you have a safe trip 
home, 


Now Pass It 
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or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago American of Tuesday, 
April 24, 1956: 

Now Pass Ir 


The American people are on the verge of 
having their highway congestion problems 
settled. The House Committee on Public 
Works has produced an excellent highway 
bill and the House soon will pass judgment 
on it. 

The Hearst newspapers urgently recom- 
mend the passage of this legislation. 

Its fundamental provisions—the allotment 
of Federal aid to the several road systems 
of the 48 States and the tax schedule which 
will finance that aid—have been intelli- 
gently prepared and are almost unanimously 
approved by everyone who understands the 
highway problem and its solution. 
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Other provisions, the fringe provisions, 
are more controversial because of the spe- 
cial interests concerned, but in no case do 
they warrant a vote against the bill. 

In the opinion of the Hearst newspapers, 
which have carefully followed and enthusi- 
astically supported this legislation from its 
inception, the passage of this bill is in the 
national interest. 

Any reasons that still exist to oppose it 
are based on such petty, narrow, self-serving 
reasons that those Representatives who vote 
against it become subject to appraisal as 
petty, narrow, self-serving individuals. 

We believe they will be so appraised by the 
public they are elected to serve. 

Out of our knowledge of this subject may 
we say this: 

A vote against this bill is a vote for chaos 
in the highway field. 

A vote for it is a vote in the national inter- 
est of the people of the United States. 


Forest and Woodlands Recreation and 
Wildlife Use Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing, along with a number of my 
colleagues, legislation which has as its 
broad objective assuring greater public 
multiple resource use of more than 160 
million acres of public domain lands in 
the United States and Alaska classified 
as commercial forest areas and wood- 
land areas, and administered by the 
Department of the Interior. 

These vast areas of public domain— 
whether known or unknown in all re- 
spects, and whether developed or un- 
developed—contain valuable public re- 
sources: land and water resources, min- 
eral and material resources, timber and 
grazing resources, fish and wildlife re- 
sources, recreational, scenic, and wilder- 
ness resources. 

PRESENT RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


The public land laws provide for entry 
on these areas for resource utilization, 
The Secretary of the Interior has au- 
thority to permit harvesting of timber; 
the lands embraced within the proposed 
legislation contain an estimated 411 bil- 
lion board feet of timber, nearly half of 
it—199 billion board-feet—located on 
Jands classified as commercial forest 
land. The bulk of the lands covered in 
the bill—125 million acres—are located 
in Alaska, but 22 States contain a total 
of 4.1 million acres of commercial forest 
lands and 13 States contain nearly 30 
million acres of woodlands. 

Grazing is presently permitted on sub- 
stantial acreages of the lands covered 
by the bill through operation of the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act; water resources de- 
velopment is authorized under the gen- 
eral reclamation law; the Flood Control 
Acts assure necessary activity in the 
field of navigation and flood control; 
and watershed management and de- 
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velopment is assured through joint ac- 

tivities of the Departments of the In- 

terior and Agriculture. The lands are, 

in the main, subject to entry under the 

general mining law, Mineral Leasing 

Act, and the Materials Disposals Act. 
NEED FOR THE BILL 


Notwithstanding the foregoing, I feel, 
as do many of my colleagues, that there 
is not presently clear-cut and sufficient 
enough authority in the Secretary of the 
Interior to assure full utilization of cer- 
tain other resource values on these 
lands, nor are sufficient funds made 
available. 

Congress, through enactment of pub- 
lic land laws now on the statute books, 
has provided for substantial multiple 
resource use of Interior-managed wood- 
lands and forest lands, but has not to 
date authorized expenditure of funds 
for maximum public recreational uses, 
for improvement and maintenance of 
wildlife habitat values, and for providing 
adequate safety, sanitation, and health 
measures and facilities. 

The legislation introduced today, 
would, in my view, remedy the present 
situation, and at the same time would 
permit continuation of present multiple 
resource utilization under the general 
public land laws. As introduced, the 
bill would authorize the appropriation 
of not to exceed $3.5 million annually, 
from the share of the United States’ 
receipts from these lands, to carry out 
the program envisaged. 

WHAT THE BILL WOULD NoT DO 

Before turning to an analysis of what 
the bill will do, I should like to make 
some brief observations of what I in- 
tend the bill to not do. 

It is not intended that the bill op- 
erate to disturb or diminish the share 
of receipts from the lands involved 
which are presently credited to the 
States and counties; the basic funds 
to be expended would come from the 
share of the United States. 

It is not intended that the recrea- 
tional program or wildlife habitat de- 
velopment program authorized shall in- 
terfere in any respect with presently 
authorized development and utilization 
of these areas under existing public land 
laws. In short, the newly authorized 
programs would have to go forward 
compatible with presently authorized 
activities; mining, mineral leasing, and 
materials development; timber harvest- 
ing; grazing; water resource utilization; 
and related activities. 

It is not intended that the legislation 
interfere with, or modify, operation of 
present laws providing for the selection 
of lands by States under the school land 
selection, lieu selection, and related 
laws. i 

It is not intended that the legislation, 
as proposed, be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to levy 
charges and fees not presently author- 
ized by law. 

Finally, it is not intended that the 
legislation proposed be construed as au- 
thorizing further land acquisition by 
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the United States; on the contrary, the 
bill explicitly prohibits land acquisition, 
" WHAT THE BILL WOULD DO 


There follows an analysis of the provi- 
sions of the forest and woodlands use 
legislation introduced today; there is 
also included information indicating the 
statistical scope, by States, of the 
legislation: 

Secrionat ANALYSIS 


1. Section 1 constitutes a congressional 
policy declaration that— 

(a) All of the resources of the public 
domain shall be so managed, conserved, 
utilized and developed as to assure maxi- 
mum public use thereof, 

(b) Public use for purposes of recreation 
is a beneficial use of public domain forest 
lands and woodlands. 

(c) Development and maintenance of 
such areas for maximum safety, sanitation, 
and wildlife habitat values, and the concur- 
rent maintenance of timber, wood, and 
forest values, including sources of water, is 
& proper function of the Federal Govern- 
ment. i 

2. Section 2 would authorize an annual 
appropriation of not to exceed $3.5 million 
in any year, such sum to be made available 
to the Department of the Interior—which 
administers the forest lands and woodlands 
areas covered by the bill—until expended as 
provided in section 3. 

The moneys authorized would be appro- 
priated from the United States share of 
the receipts from these lands; the intent 
of the language is to assure that the share 
of such receipts presently earmarked for 
States and counties will not be diminished 
or affected by this legislation. 

3. Section 3 directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to prescribe such regulations gov- 
erning the expenditure of the funds au- 
thorized as will assure—in accordance with 
current and prospective public mutiple 


(a) development, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of public domain forest lands and wood- 
lands for recreational use; 

(b) improvement and maintenance of 
wildlife habitat thereon; and 

(c) provision for adequate safety, sanl- 
tation, and health measures and facilities. 

A proviso in this section would prohibit 
expenditure of funds appropriated by the 
legislation for land acquisition. 

4. Section 4 relates to use fees and charges 
collected by the United States for improved 
forest lands or woodlands recreational areas, 
and provides that amounts so collected shall 
be set aside as a special fund to carry out 
the purposes of the legislation, and in turn 
set off against any amount in excess of the 
$3.5 million annual appropriation author- 
ized 


ESTIMATED AREA OF PUBLIC DOMAIN FOREST 
LANDS AND WOODLANDS ADMINISTERED BY 
THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR * 


Twenty-two States contain a total of 4,136,- 
190 acres of commercial forest lands admin- 
istered by Interlor, and covered by the pro- 

legislation; 13 States contain a total 
of 29,985,000 acres of woodlands, covered by 
the proposed legislation. 

Alaska alone has 40 million acres of com- 
mercial forest lands and 85 million acres of 
woodlands, administered by Interior, and 
within the scope of the proposed legislation. 

Total United States and Alaska, forest 
lands, 44,136,190. 

Total United States and Alaska, woodlands, 
114,985,000, 


Source: Table 10, p. 14, Report of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Land Management, 
Statistical Appendix, 1955. 
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Acreage breakdown, by State, of areas af- 
fected by proposed legislation 


Forest Jands | Woodlands 


State 


Federal Assistance to Depressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following extracts of a statement 
by Mr. Solomon Barkin, director of re- 
search, Textile Workers Union of Ameri- 
ca, before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Mr. Barkin's remarks are succinct and 
to the point and need no elaboration by 
me: 


STATEMENT OF SOLOMON BARKIN, DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA, AFL-CIO, BEFORE THE Suscom- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY ON ASSISTANCE ro Dx- 
PRESSED AREAS, APRIL 23, 1956 


We are much encouraged by the present 
interest in providing Federal assistance to 
depressed areas. This concern for the well- 
being of the people in the chronically dis- 
tressed communities has been slow in com- 
ing. But we are heartened by the fact that 
the representative of both parties have finally 
determined that Federal action is timely and 
imperative. The local efforts are insufficient. 
The principle of Federal responsibility in 
the field of local economic recovery is now 
clearly recognized even though there are 
major differences in approach and in the 
amount of Federal assistance, guidance and 
monies which the proponents of the respec- 
tive plans are willing to grant for this 
project. 

We are troubled by the conviction that the 
philosophy underlying and the provisions of 
H. R. 8555 will frustrate efforts in this field 
rather than provide the help that is truly 
needed. Hope will be awakened among the 
distressed communities that real assistance 
will be offered and that the Federal Govern- 
ment is starting an all out drive to help 
them in their economic rehabilitation. But 
the provisions of the bill are not sufficient to 
back up this promise. 

We are anxious to see such changes in this 
bill and that of the Douglas bill (S. 2663) 
which will guarantee an effective workable 
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program of assistance and leadership to the 
distressed areas. We have previously been 
assured of Federal assistance but the Gov- 
ernment failed to implement these promises. 
Candidate Dwight D. Eisenhower assured 
the citizens of New England and particularly 
Lawrence, Mass., in 1952 that the commu- 
nities would be helped. The Federal ad- 
ministrations since 1950 have issued several 
administrative and executive orders designed 
to give preferential considerations to the 
needs of these communities. But few prac- 
tical results followed. 

Gestures in the direction of assistance are 
not enough. We must end the wastage of 
human and national resources. We can ill 
afford to continue this traffic in human 
hopes. An effective program must be sub- 
stituted for vague promises and generous 
speeches. The program must be an effective 
one which will help in the practical economic 
rehabilitation of these areas. H. R. 8555 is 
insufficient to accomplish this purpose. It 
must be modified so that its philosophy and 
provisions more nearly reflect those incor- 
porated in S. 2663. 

We need effective legislation to offset the 
disillusionment which has set in from the 
failure of administrative action to help in 
the rehabilitation of these areas. Congress 
can redeem this Nation’s record through posi- 
tive action. We believe that the program 
ef economic reconstruction for depressed 
areas must occupy as significant a place on 
the calendar of congressional action as the 
programs of aid to foreign countries. The 
latter are designed to rebuild the economies 
of our allies and neutral nations so that they 
can better fend off external and internal 
communist and totalitarian aggression. Pro- 
grams for domestic reconstruction of de- 
pressed areas will help create the economic 
resources from which the funds for such 
assistance can be derived. 

Both H. R. 8555 and S. 2663 recognize the 
true nature of the problem presented by the 
depressed area. The former declares that 
these areas are characterized by “substantial 
and persistent unemployment * * * (which) 
causes hardship to many individuals and 
their families and detracts from the national 
welfare by wasting vital human resources.” 
In S. 2663 there is recognition of the “present 
existence of excessive unemployment in cer- 
tain areas of the Nation is jeopardizing the 
health standard of living and general welfare 
of the Nation.” Our goal for our domestic 
economic program must be at least as high as 
that for our foreign assistance program, The 
President of the United States declared in 
his message on the mutual security program 
that we seek to develop a society marked by 
human welfare, individual liberty, and a ris- 
ing standard of living.” Only an effective 
program of assistance to the distressed areas 
can help realize this objective. 


FEDERAL LEADERSHIP VITAL 


Two basic deficiencies are evident in 
H. R. 8555. First is the refusal to provide 
Federal leadership and adequate financial aid 
in these programs. The second is the deter- 
mination to make this a subordinate program 
by rejecting the principle of an independent 
administrative agency and placing this ac- 
tivity in an established agency devoted to 
very different functions. The existing de- 
partments have shown little determination 
or inclination to promote an all-out program 
of economic rehabilitation, nor have they any 
sympathy for Federal leadership in this area. 
We have great fears that the assignment of 
this responsibility to present agencies will 
severely limit the activities, and enthusiasm, 
and imaginative initiative required for effec- 
tive work in this fleld. 

Federal leadership is vital in promoting the 
economic rehabilitation of the distressed 
areas. Unfortunately the H. R. 8555 does not 
recognize this principle. As a matter of fact, 
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it is constructed on a very different principle. 
In the words of President Eisenhower it seeks 
to assist “communities to help themselves.“ 
The major responsibility in planning and 
financing the economic redevelopment of 
their communities must remain with local 
citizens.” 

The dependenee on local initiative, we con- 
tend, is insufficient and even unsound. We 
have relied upon such efforts in most com- 
munities now considered distressed and they 
are Inadequate. Such local efforts have been 
80 limited that the challenge of economic re- 
habilitation of distressed areas has become a 
national problem. Would it have become a 
national issue if local efforts were sufficient? 

The continued emphasis on local efforts re- 
fects an inadequate grasp of the difficulties 
and the size of the problem. H.R. 8555 repre- 
sents blind rejection of the lessons we haye 
learned during the last 10 years on the need 
of Federal leadership, It suggests that the 
authors were more intent on providing a 
cynical gesture of interest rather than a real 
program of assistance. The need is to supple- 
Ment or substitute for inadequate local ef- 
forts or the absence of local efforts because 
the greater national interest dictates that 
the continued distress is destructive of the 
national well-being and at variance with the 
commitment under the Employment Act of 
1946 that “it is the continuing policy and re- 
sponsibility of the Fedcral Government * * * 
to coordinate and utilize all of its plans, 
functions, and resources for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining * * * maximum 
employment.” 

We do not have maximum employment 
while we have chronic unemployment in 
these distressed areas. The Federal Govern- 
ment cannot escape responsibility by merely 
Passing the onus to the inactivity of the local 
group. It has an obligation to provide lead- 
ership and assistance to assure their eco- 
Nomic rehabilitation through direct inter- 
vention and leadership when the local com- 
munities fall. The broader national interest 
dictates that such positive steps be taken, 

We cannot endanger our entire economy 
through the deficiencies and inadequacies of 
sectors thereof. We are recognizing this 
challenge in the field of agriculture. 

Setbacks in this area are endangering our 
Stability and progress. We similarly must 
face up to the seepages in our economic 
Structure occurring in the distressed areas 
and demand immediate Federal action to 
avoid the economic reversals of broader 
magnitude. 

We are suspicious of the motives of H. R. 
8555 because its spokesmen have defined 
the problem as well as the proponents of 
broader action. But they have not con- 
structed a program which is equal to the 
needs. Mr. Arthur Larson, Under Secretary 
of Labor, declared that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should concentrate on aiding local- 
ities where the situation is of long duration.” 
The program is then to be directed to meet 
not minor recessions or difficulties but basic 
structural ones in areas suffering from per- 
sistent unemployment and economic inac- 
tivity. Palllatives and temporary relief are 
insufficient but broad programs of assistance 
are needed. The shortcomings of H. R. 
8555 will become even more evident if we 
spell out the characteristics of an area beset 
by these long-run problems. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRESSED AREAS 

First it is an area which has lost historic 
locational advantages. The losses in em- 
Ployment were far-reaching so that large 
Pools of unemployment have persisted for 
long periods of time. ‘The reasons for these 
Teversals tend to be most fundamental. 
Vast economic, social or competitive factors 
have disturbed the stability of the prevail- 
ing industrial and employment structure. 
Plants have been closed; and older employ- 
ments have virtually disappeared. The 
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newer industries and employers have not 

advantages which would encour- 
age them to move into or be established in 
the area. by 

The disappearance of locational assets may 
have been due to many factors well beyond 
the control of the community itself or the 
very employers who were forced to contract 
or close their operations. In the majority 
of cases, the plant closing has not been ac- 
companied by migration. They represented 
a contraction of operations. The closings 
and shrinkage may well have been due to the 
exhaustion of mineral or natural resources, 
changes in consumer habits which have di- 
verted demand from this to other products; 
shift in market locations; newer technologies 
and materials which may have made exist- 
ing sources uneconomic and processes obso- 
lete; tariff policies which originate in Wash- 
ington or Geneva which may make it im- 
possible for the local plant to compete with 
imports; or subsidies or differential induce- 
ments offered by other communities which 
would include tax exemptions, aids in 
financing construction or machinery, attrac- 
tive terms for expansion or vigorous anti- 
union policies. 

We may incidentally note that the new 
technologies are likely to increase the rate 
of plant closings, since the benefits to be ob- 
tained from new plants designed to incor- 
porate the latest technological developments 
are so huge and the economies of new plant 
construction methods and materials are so 
impressive that management may find it 
more economic to abandon older plants and 
substitute newer structures for them in dif- 
ferent areas. The problem of distressed 
communities resulting from such abandon- 
ments is likely to be intensifled and become 
an Integral part of the normal experience of 
industrial areas. 

The problems of a distressed community 
are structural rather than superficial. A 
solution must look to the redevelopment of 
the area and the careful promotion of new 
locational advantages which can become the 
neuclel of economic growth. A new eco- 
nomic structure has to be built to encourage 
new enterprise. The construction of a new 
plant site or the rehabilitation of an indus- 
trial property is not enough. Real economic 
redevelopment requires prolonged explora- 
tion and planning for long-term growth. 
Such a project the local communities have 
seldom undertaken and are not prepared to 
launch. Only a Federal agency with these 
specific objectives in mind can provide the 
initiative, technical help, and financial as- 
sistance which will encourage this type of 
growth. 

We have enough experience to know that 
private enterprise can do this jòb if it is 
so minded and can see specific advantages 
for itself in a specific area. Our problem is 
not with the communities and areas where 
private enterprise is doing or can do the 
job. Our task is to stimulate and assure the 
consummation of programs for rehabilita- 
tion in areas where private enterprise and 
local endeavors have been insufficient. These 
exist in the chronically distressed areas for 
which the present legislation is designed. 

Second, it is an area where local enter- 
prise and initiative have usually been smoth- 
ered and repressed by the existence of per- 
sistent and chronic unemployment, or may 
not even have been encouraged. Areas suf- 
fering from prolonged unemployment are 
like individuals who have been physically 
ill or unemployed, They lose heart and 
courage. They become resigned and dis- 
couraged. Their spirit has been knocked 
out of them. Their physical encrgies have 
been drained. The failure of the previous 
efforts tends to discourage newer efforts. 
They cannot be relied upon to act for them- 
selves. They are like unemployed persons 
who need the outside help of a professional 
agency dedicated to correcting this attitude 
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and providing them with specific guidance 
and courage and assistance. Outside assist- 
ance can only come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Many depressed communities have been 
without experience in successful independ- 


ent local enterprise. The communities, like 


those in the textile and coal industries, have 
usually been single-industry towns and areas 
where a single group of employers, usually 
absentee in character, have dominated the 
area. The communities have been governed, 
dominated, and directed by the manage- 
ments and representatives of these absentee 
owners. They have not encouraged inde- 
pendent action. They are not likely to have 
many civic organizations, or professional or 
middle classes with the initiative and dar- 
ing, or trade unions with the experience to 
undertake so vast an effort at economic re- 
habilitation. These small communities have 
been so accustomed to having the lives of 
their people and their economic destiny di- 
rected by these representatives of outside 
interests, and they have been left without 
the resources for self-assertion in a crisis. 
The lessons of the present distressed areas 
should not be missed by the prospering com- 
munities in our country which are char- 
acterized by similar conditions at the pres- 
ent time. It is important to change these 
characteristics and to eliminate this indus- 
trial domination while there is a chance and 
while the crisis is not upon them. 

We can offer many illustrations of textile 
communities where the people have been un- 
prepared for the distasters which have be- 
fallen them because they have had no past 
experience with stimulating local enterprise 
or economic opportunities. The fault does 
not lie with these people. The large out- 
side enterprises repressed them and pre- 
vented opportunities from arising. Low 
wages had long kept the people submerged. 
The best proof that the human material 


-is rich, and that it is the climate created 


by these enterprises which prevented Initia- 
tive, is that many more venturesome in- 
dividuals have left these communities and 
established impressive successful businesses 
in other parts of the country. 

Any program, therefore, which assumes 
that all communities can initiate and under- 
take the responsibilities for local economic 
rehabilitation is starting from a wrong pre- 
mise. Moreover, it is punitive in its concep- 
tion, since it would penalize the more sub- 
merged communities which need the greatest 
amount of outside help. 

Third, it is an area which has low financial 

resources and is, therefore, least capable of 
raising the capital required for these long- 
term, bold programs for rehabilitation. The 
very fact that unemployment has persisted 
and become chronic has meant that the 
community's tax rolls have suffered and its 
financial resources have been drained. It is 
not as capable of financing its own programs 
as are the more prosperous communities, 
The philosophy underlying the present pro- 
gram seeks, therefore, to withhold help from 
the needy and reward with assistance the 
less critical areas. 
» H. R. 8555 has not faced up to the eco- 
nomic realities of the distressed areas. The 
authors have begrudingly accepted the prin- 
ciple of assistance, but have not recognized 
that the economic reverses have left these 
communities least financially capable of act- 
ing. They need investments in public serv- 
ices and facilities, investigation, model proj- 
ects and the planting of nuclei industries, 
These cannot be provided, or even adequately 
conceived, by the distressed community 
which has been left stranded by economic 
reverses. 

Fourth, an economically distressed area is 
seldom a single community. It extends 
beyond a political subdivision and includes 
a geographical region. It is usually coexist- 
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ent with a full labor market. If economic 
assistance is to be provided, it must be con- 
ceived on a larger pattern than a specific 
municipality, The program must be planned 
for an entire area. The distress affects the 
entire area since people are recruited from 
different parte of the labor market area. 
It cannot be localized to a limited area, 
as is proposed in H. R. 8555, section III (A 
and B). 

S. 2663 has a broader definition in that it 
sets no such restriction and the area which 
can be selected for the organization of local 
committees may more truly correspond to the 
economic bounds of the full region. In con- 
tinuing the present practice of relying on 
restricted, existing political subdivisions, the 
failings in the present programs will be per- 
petuated. The purpose of the legislation will 
be largely negated. 

. Three deficiencies of present programs re- 
quire special mention. First, many of them 
are modest because they are conceived in 
terms of a small, local development for local 
residents, whereas the actual employees 
formerly engaged in other employment may 
reside in other political subdivisions. 
Second, the plans invite competition among 
political subdivisions, which often encourages 
an emphasis on subsidies rather than con- 
structive programs. Third, they prevent fuil 
exploitation of the economic resources of 
the area and the opportunities for construc- 
tive redesign of the locational character- 
istics, since such broader programs often in- 
volve sites outside the immediate political 
subdivisions eager to solve their problems. 
Only by dealing with the area as a whole 
can adequate programs be developed to meet 
the challenge. 

DEFICIENCIES OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


One of the basic deficiencies of H. R. 8555 
is contained in section 106 (8) which re- 
quires programs to be approved by the State 
or any agency, instrumentality, or local po- 
litical subdivision thereof, which would have 
to make a positive finding that the project 
for which financial assistance is sought is 
consistent with such program. 

All of us who have followed the proce- 
dures adopted by State governments know 
that this proviso is fatal to the entire pro- 
gram. Many State governments have no in- 
terest in industrial development. In fact, 
we can run up a list of States which have 
resisted such programs or have shown little 
interest in them. The agricultural com- 
plexion of many State governments has 
biased their executive and administrative 
personnel against such undertakings. De- 
velopment commissions have become adver- 
tising bureaus for their lakes and vacation 
resources rather than planning bureaus for 
industrial development. It would be fatal 
to this entire undertaking to enable them 
to veto efforts in this field. 

The Journal of Commerce in an editorial 
on April 5, 1956, declared that the admin- 
istration is not entirely consistent in re- 
quiring State approval of projects under the 
area aid bill, for it proposes to bring the 
Federal housing law into the plan, includ- 
ing provision for sewage, water facilities., 
and the like and these do not require State 
clearance. Dealings are directly with appro- 
priate local entities as in the case for urban 
renewal programs, except in situations where 
State-matched funds are involved. Two 
State governors, the newspaper further adds, 
declarled tnat the States ought not to be per- 
mitted to veto it or to exclude the other- 
wise eligible labor-surplus areas in their bor- 
ders from benefiting, once the plan is 
adopted by Congress. Governor Leader, of 
Pennsylvania, suggested that the Federal 
Government should work through States 
which were themselves working effectively in 
the field, but where they were not, the Gov- 
ernment should reserve the privilege to work 
with appropriate local entities. 
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The basic fact is that there are States 
as well as local communities which dis- 
courage or will refuse to take action or 
receive assistance. The dominant leaders of 
the areas may refuse to act. They are often 
able to take this position by diverting local 
attention from the true Issues and using 
smokescreens to hide their motives for re- 
fusing such action. Our national economic 
interest and the well-being of the thou- 
sands of innocent victims demands that nei- 
ther the backward State nor the community 
should stand in the way of needed economic 
recovery. 

H. R. 8555 will allow State and local groups 
to veto the intent of the economic rehabili- 
tation of distressed areas. While these pro- 
visions remain basic to the program, we can 
only declare that we suspect the motives 
of the supporters, for they must know that 
they cannot effectively rehabilitate commu- 
nities if they face this hurdle. 


LOCAL RESISTANCE TO ADEQUATE PROGRAMS 
DEMANDS FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 


Your own committee has had sufficient 
evidence that many local development 
groups are led by men determined to hide 
their community's problems from the pub- 
lic’s gaze. They are concerned with sick 
economies but refuse to acknowledge them. 
They are laboring under the impression that 
if they seek new businesses quietly and en- 
tice companies to move from existing sites 
that they will solve their problems. 

This “conspiracy of silence“ has been fos- 
tered by shortsighted realtors who seem to 
dominate these local development boards. 
They are accustomed to dealing with small- 
business problems rather than the challeng- 
ing tasks presented by a depressed area. They 
are seeking minor additions to employment 
as relief rather than programs for long-term 
growth. They are so blinded by their dog- 
matism in economic philosophy that they are 
sacrificing the economic well-being of the 
communities which they pretend to repre- 
sent. Instead of pressing for economic 
growth, they are obsequiously seeking busi- 
nesses to locate jn their midst. Therefore, 
they fall prey to intimidations by strong 
outside powers. 

The business community in many of these 
depressed communities have as a result car- 
ried on a campaign against Federal assist- 
ance, The best example is that of New Eng- 
land, where the New England Council de- 
cided to oppose these bills. It took the posi- 
tion that the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of employment opportunities should 
remain y at the local level. The 
irony of this position is that New England 
is one region in which many communities 
have remained on the distressed list for years, 
and many of them are still on it. Local 
committees and assistance have proved in- 
adequate because the conceptions and per- 
sonnel have been insufficient. Yet the New 
England Council, presumably speaking for 
the business interests, is refusing to endorse 
programs which would bring new light and 
assistance to relieve the desperation of the 
tens of thousands of unemployed people 
whose despair continues to deepen with the 
passing of the months, 

While the New England Council speaks 
of local initiative, plants continue to close, 
employments disappear, and thousands of 
new persons continue to be added to the 
labor force; older persons are being forced 
out of the market because of the insufficiency 
of jobs. Its offices being located in Boston, 
it is dominated by the financial interests, 
real-estate promoters, and public-utility 
spokesmen. They sit by smugly while hu- 
man wants cry out loudly for satisfaction, 
Since their own economic interests are not 
being adversely affected, they have no sense 
of urgency. The New England Council, com- 
posed of the region's business interests, again 
is adding to the evidence of its incapacity 
to lead the region and is dampening the 
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efforts of those who wish to bring assist- 
ance to it. 

These attitudes of the business and realtor 
interests have produced this conspiracy of 
silence when broad-scale action is . 
They have coerced public officials into mak- 
ing statements explaining their refusal to 
obtain Federal assistance while their com- 
munities remain chronically depressed. No 
greater evidence of subservience to dog- 
matism and indifference to public interest 
and human needs can be paraded before any 
congressional committee. 


UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OPPOSI- 
TION CLOAKS ITS DESIRE FOR INACTION AND 
BUSINESS DOMINATION OF OUR POLIEICAL AND 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


One has but to read the pamphlet entitled 
“Getting and Holding Good Employers,” pub- 
lished by the committee on economic policy 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
to understand the long-term purpose of this 
opposition to Federal programs. The em- 
phasis on local action is not born out of 
a conviction that the local communities are 
adequate to handle the problems and the 
challenges of a depressed area. It is rather 
intended to capitalize on the distress to 
create what the committee calls a better 
climate for business and jobs everywhere. 
This thought is further emphasized in the 
conclusion that “though the plight of the 
depressed areas is most dramatic and press- 
ing, it should not blind us to the need for 
a better climate throughout the country.” 

At a time when the present administration 
boastfully declares that it rescued the econ- 
omy and claims credit for the good time we 
enjoy today with its unprecedented prosper- 
ity, the United States Chamber of Commerce 
is carrying on its fight for basic economic 
changes in tax laws, government operations, 
and regulations of unions, because it wants 
to improve the climate for American busi- 
ness. One wonders how much profit business 
wants; how much of the tax burden does it 
wish to shift to the consumer; how much 
wantonness is desired in the operation of our 
business economy. 

The policy statement is more of an attack 
on labor legislation, taxes, and the refusal of 
communities to heed the United States 
Chamber of Commerce policies than a pre- 
scription for the growth of local communi- 
ties. 

In the chronically distressed areas we are 
concerned with unemployment and the dis- 
appearance of jobs because of the funda- 
mental changes in our economy and the loss 
of historic locational advantages, Cringing 
local attitudes may bring in low-wage em- 
ployers seeking to exploit a cowed work 
population. But they provide no real an- 
swer. 

We have seen that happen in New England. 
The realtors who have taken over empty 
mills have secured new tenants. Many fled 
from other communities to get lower rents, 
tax concessions, or in some cases, to avoid 
unions. Many may be counted among the 
lowest wage payers and have held their rates 
well below those previously prevailing in the 
community. 

More than a business climate is required 
in these communities or areas which have 
to be economically rebuilt. They must get 
new strong businesses within them. This 
result is not accomplished primarily by 
climate; success demands careful planning 
and the development of new locational ad- 
vantages. This challenge the chamber of 
commerce does not meet nor treat in its 
pamphlet. 

FEDERAL LEADERSHIP IS VITAL 


Opponents of effective Federal leadership 
and assistance to distressed areas have be- 
grudgingly acknowledged that we are faced 
with a serious problem of economic distress. 
But, in formulating a program, they have 
been hampered by their dogmas and preju- 
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dices and have not faced up to the primary 
problems of finding methods for reconstruct- 
ing the economies of entire areas. These 
same men know how much thought, imagi- 
nation, study, and investment are required 
to start new industries or to revive old ones. 
Cannot they realize that equally large efforts 
and funds are required to accomplish the 
same for distressed regions? The present 
administration has affirmed that such pro- 
grams are needed in undeveloped countries. 
Are we not entitled to similar efforts and 
appreciation for our distressed communities 
in our own country? 

Private enterprise is the backbone of our 
entire economy. But we realize what public 
investment and efforts must often precede 
and lay the foundation for later private en- 
deavors. The very basis of the urban re- 
newal movement is Federal Government na- 
tionalization of real-estate losses to allow 
for profitable local private redevelopment. 
The New England Council and the adminis- 
tration favor these programs. Why cannot 
they conceive of using this technique on a 
broader, area basis to assure redevelopment 
of an entire distressed area? Why shrink 
from the use of the very instruments which 
the administration itself proposed for limited 
use for local projects? 

What is at stake is the economic well-being 
of millions of people. We cannot afford to 
be halfhearted in our efforts. 


AN INDEPENDENT AGENCY I5 VITAL 


The present Federal agencies providing as- 
sistance to local communities are, we are all 
agreed, Inadequate and too modest. They are 
primarily located in the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Mere expansion and 
increased personnel are not enough, A new 
spirit must suffuse the people engaged in 
this work. It is a dedicated task to help 
plan and develop programs on a broad scale, 
equal to the needs. It requires a conviction 
among the administrators that the Federal 
Government properly can utilize the general 
welfare clause in the Constitution to aid 
communities and that it is in the interests 
of the Nation that it be done. 

Unfortunately, the continuance of the 
program in the Department of Commerce, as 
is contemplated by the bill, would perpetu- 
ate the unfriendly, tight-fisted and casual 
attitudes which have hitherto pervaded their 
activities. The present agency has published 
a few pamphlets, sent its employees to de- 
liver some speeches, and led realtors to dis- 
tressed communities to extend messages of 
Sympathy, but to provide no real assistance. 

The responsibility for the stimulation of 
the economic recovery of depressed areas is 
sọ vital to our national economic existence 
that it should stand on its own and be di- 
rectly accountable both to the President and 
the Congress of the United States. It should 
not be subordinated to the administrative 
Tunctions of existing executive departments. 
The problems are so specialized and pressing 
that they require the attention of an inde- 
pendent agency devoted solely to the promo- 
tion of the economic recovery in these areas. 


Still Time To Step a Steal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is ex- 
pected that we will complete considera- 


tion and vote on the highway construc- 
tion bill tomorrow. The vote on one of 
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the amendments which will be offered 
tomorrow will determine who will pay for 
relocating utility facilities. It is my 
hope that every Member of Congress will, 
before voting on the amendment, read 
carefully the editorial which appeared in 
the Cleveland Press yesterday, entitled 
“Still Time To Stop a Steal.” 
The editorial follows: 
STILL Trae To STOP a STEAL 


However you measure it, $1,500,000,000 is 
a huge gob of money, especially when it 
comes from our pockets as taxpayers. 

But that’s an estimate of how much the 
highway bill, about to come to a yote in 
Congress, would hand over to public utilities 
who get free use of highway rights-of-way. 

This is the bill which lays out a $51 bil- 
lion 13-year road program—principally over 
the 40,000-mile interstate system. 

The people will pay for these roads, and 
the rights-of-way to go with them. They 
will pay, for years and years, in higher taxes 
on gasoline and tires, in special taxes on 
buses and trucks. 

But the House Public Works Committee 
has turned out a bill which would compel 
the people also to pay for relocating utility 
facilities—pipelines, wires, poles, etc—which 
use these rights-of-way, rent free. 

This violates all historic State practice. 
The States for years have resisted utility 
efforts to unload these costs on motorists. 
The rule is nationally established. The bill 
now before the House would wreck that rule. 

Nine of the 34 members of the Public 
Works Committee were so outraged by this 
giveway they filed a blistering separate re- 
port with the House. 

They said utility interests lobbied this 
gimmick into the bill, that it is opposed by 
every State highway official in the country, 
that it violates State laws and contracts, 
that it would throw the whole cost estimate 
of the road program out of whack. 

In a few days, this bill will come to a 
vote in the House, with amendments per- 
missible. This is the time for another lobby 
to go to work—the taxpayer lobby. With an 
amendment to rip out the utility windfall. 

This is supposed to be a highway program, 


not a free rights-of-way program for utili- 


ties. 


Philadelphia’s Concern Over Archbishop 
Makarios and the Cause of Freedom in 


Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently 2 events occurred in Philadelphia 
in protest over the brutal treatment of 
Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus. One 
was an official protest by the city of 
Philadelphia, by resolution of the city 
council, The other was a resolution 
adopted at a justice for Cyprus rally 
attended by 2,000 citizens of our city. 

In both instances—through official 
channels and through the right under 
the Constitution for our citizens peace- 


ably to assemble and to give expression - 


to their views—the people of Philadel- 
phia have made it clear that we are on 
the side of freedom and of decency and 
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are opposed to high-handed and oppres- 

sive actions in Cyprus. 

The resolution adopted by city coun- 
cil, Resolution No. 39, protesting the ex- 
iling of the archbishop and expressing 
the indignation of our citizens at the 
actions of the British Government, is as 
follows: 

Resolution expressing sympathy and indigna- 
tion on the occasion of the exiling of Arch- 
bishop Makarios, of Cyprus, by the Brit- 
ish Government 


Whereas the people of Philadelphia cherish 
the democratic form of government under 
which we live and particularly the guaranties 
of individual freedom from arbitrary police 
action and the guaranties to a fair and just 
trial under both the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas we acknowledge that to exile a 
man from his country is cruel and harsh 
treatment in the extreme; particularly a 
prelate whose life has been dedicated to the 
service of God, and who by exile is separated 
not only from his home, family, and friends, 
but from his spiritual children and his work 
in the service of his Maker; and 

Whereas we are thankful to Almighty God 
for the guaranties in our form of govern- 
ment against such acts in wanton disregard 
of the most basic constitutional rights; and 

Whereas on or about March 9, 1956, on the 
isle of Cyprus, his eminence, Bishop Maka- 
rios, archbishop of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus, was seized by the British 
Government and, without the substantiation 
of any charge against him and without the 
opportunity to refute or even to hear his ac- 
cusers, was exiled from his home, his coun- 
try. and his archibishopric of over 400,000 
souls: Therefore 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby express our 
vigorous indignation at the high-handedness 
of the action taken by the British Govern- 
ment, as aforesaid. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our sin- 
cere feelings to the members of the Greek 
Orthodox faith in terms of our deepest 
sympathy for the grievous wrong which they 
and their spiritual leader, Archbishop Maka- 
rios, have suffered by reason of the aforesaid 
acts, 

Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm the sen- 
timents of the city of Philadelphia in be- 
half of freedom and liberty-loving Greece and 
the embattled and valiant people of 
who are fighting for the freedoms for which 
we fought in 1776. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State; the 
Royal Greek Embassy, the United States 
Senators from Pennsylvania, and the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives from 
Philadelphia. 


And following, Mr. Speaker, is the 
resolution adopted by the Justice for 
Cyprus rally, sponsored by the Justice 
for Cyprus Committee of which Greg- 
ory G. Lagakos is chairman: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY JUSTICE ron CYPRUS 

RALLY aT Town HALL, Marcu 28, 1956 


Whereas we, citizens of the United States, 
assembled in the main auditorium of Town 
Hall in Philadelphia, Pa., on Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 28, 1956, have in overflowing 
numbers of over 2,000 met in a huge rally 
to voice the unanimity of our heartfelt be- 
lief and conviction that the arrest and de- 
portation of His Beatitude Archbishop 
Makarios of Cyprus is a violation of the basic 
concepts of the dignity of man and respect 
for religion, and is an uncivilized act which 
freedom-loving people of this city strongly 
protest; and 
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- Whereas we have gratefully witnessed the 
vigorous and active concurrence of feeling 
by our fellow Americans so eloquently ex- 
pressed tonight by the Honorable Richardson 
Dilworth, mayor of the city of Philadelphia; 
Hon. Roy E. Furman, Lieutenant Governor 
of Pennsylvania; Bishop Germanos Constan- 
tinou of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of 
North and South America; Rev. William Dun- 
phy, rector of Christ Church, Ridley Park, 
Pa.: Hon. John G. Thevos, deputy attorney 
general of the State of New Jersey; as well 
as many other distinguished Americans who 
have so greatly honored and inspired us to- 
night with their presence and participation 
at this rally; and we being further inspired 
by the resolution enacted unanimously by 
the City Council of Philadelphia on March 
22, 1956, proclaiming the vigorous indigna- 
tion of the Council of the City of Philadel- 
phia at the highhandedness of the action 
taken by the British Government in the kid- 
naping of Archbishop Makarios; and 

Whereas the people of Cyprus have con- 
tributed so magnificently to the cause of 
world freedom and so eminently deserve the 
blessings of sclf-determination; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, in rally assembled, re- 
spectfully petition the State Department to 
request the immediate return of Archbishop 
Makarios to his home, country, and people 
of Cyprus, and that the British Government 
should be urged by our Government to per- 
mit the people of Cyprus to determine their 
own political destiny and freedom; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
filed forthwith with Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; Hon. John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State of the 
United States; Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
United States Delegate to the United Nations; 
Hon. H. A. Hammarskjold, Secretary General 
of the United Nations; Hon. Edward A. Mar- 
tin, United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon. James H. Duff, United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania; and all Members 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States from Philadelphia. 


The Coal Industry and H. R. 5550 
EXTENSION S REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 

THe Coat INDUSTRY- AND H. R. 5550 

H. R. 5550, authorizing United States par- 
ticipation in the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation, has been favorably reported out 
of the Ways and Means Committee by a 
vote of 17 to 7, and will shortly come before 
the House of Representatives. This memo- 
randum sets down some facts about the 
American coal industry and why it has every- 
thing to benefit from United States mem- 
bership in OTC, and nothing to lose from 
the passage of H. R. 5550. 

Although representatives of the coal in- 
dustry were opposed last year to the enact- 
ment of H. R. 1, the 3-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, no spokes- 
men either from the management or labor 
side of the coal industry came before the 
Ways and Means Committee to oppose en- 
actment of this bill. This shows that even 
though the representatives of the coal in- 
dustry were opposed to further reduction of 
tariffs, that they recognize that H. R. 5550 
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will not lower tariffs by one iota, but would, 
on the contrary, help to get the greatest 
benefits for American export trade from for- 
eign countries. 

This is so because OTC would be an or- 
ganization to administer the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. GATT is the 
multilateral trade agreement negotiated in 
1947 by which 39 other free world countries 
have committed themselves to reciprocal 
tariff reduction in exchange for the tariff 
reductions that we haye made under the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. OTC 
would help get effective reciprocity for us 
from the GATT trade agreement. 

The American coal industry has already 
experienced great benefits from export trade 
and will experience even greater benefits if 
it can have assurance of stability in the 
treatment that American coal receives in 
foreign markets. In 1955 we saw a great 
improvement in coal production in the 
United States. Bituminous coal production 
reached a level of about 470 million tons in 
1955. This was an increase of 73 million tons 
above the level of production in 1954, In- 
creased exports accounted for over one- 
quarter of that increase in production. In 
1955 exports of bituminous coal amounted to 
51 million tons, an increase of 20 million tons 
above 1954 exports. In dollar terms, the 
value of bituminous coal exports in 1955 
was $436 million as compared with $253 mil- 
lion in 1954. Thus, the bituminous coal 
industry depended on exports for the sale of 
11 percent of its total production in 1955 as 
compared with 8 percent in 1954. 

GATT has helped achieve this good export 
record, and OTC, by making GATT more ef- 
fective, will be even more helpful. For ex- 
ample, in the last 2 years there has been 
remarkable progress made by Western Eu- 
ropean countries in eliminating import 
quotas which discriminated against the sale 
of American goods in Europe. Whereas in 
1953 only 2 of the 13 Western European gov- 
ernments had liberalized their restrictions 
on imports from the United States to any 
extent, today 8 of these governments have 
completely removed quota restrictions on 
more than 50 percent of their imports of 
goods from the United States. As a result, 
American exports to Western Europe in the 
last couple of years have been booming, and 
the coal industry has „participated in that 
expansion. 


In addition, by using the machinery of 
GATT, we were successful last year in get- 
ting Belgium. and Germany to reduce their 
restrictions against United States coal. In 
the case of Belgium the situation was that 
late in 1953 Belgium began to reduce the ton- 
nages of American coal permitted to come 
into that country. Belgium had been a very 
important market for United States coal. In 
1952, for example, Belgium imported 711,000 
tons of American coal, valued at about $7 
million. The United States, therefore, tried 
to get these restrictions that were imposed 
in 1953 eliminated by Belgium, but Belgium 
refused. The United States then placed its 
complaint against Belgium on the agenda of 
the ninth session of GATT in October 1954. 
We pointed out that Belgium was not living 
up to the terms of the GATT trade agree- 
ment. By negotiating with Belgium we were 
able to get her to agree to permit larger im- 
ports of American coal. At the present time, 
American coal is moving into Belgium vir- 
tually without any control whatsoever. As 
a result of that, coal exports to Belgium 
amounted to over a million tons in 1955 
compared to about a quarter of a million 
tons in 1954, 

In the case of Germany, the United States, 
in the ninth session of GATT, drew atten- 
tion to certain German regulations which 
had the effect of reducing imports of coal 
from the United States, It was the view of 
the United States that these restrictions were 
inconsistent with the obligations of West 
Germany to the United States under the 
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GATT. Consultations between the two gov- 
ernments followed. West Germany began to 
relax its restrictions and permit the entry 
of more United States coal, As a result, in 
1955, coal imports of the United States into 
West Germany amounted to 7.7 million tons 
as compared to 1.4 million tons in 1954. 

Thus, taking these two cases of Belgium 
and Germany together, it can be said that 
through the GATT the United States suc- 
ceeded in having these countries remove re- 
strictions on imports of United States coal 
that resulted in an increase in our coal ex- 
ports to these countries by over 6 million 
tons in 1955. 

The thing that has troubled the American 
coal industry so far as its foreign markets 
are concerned has been the instability that 
has existed in these markets. There has been 


-& feast or famine situation in exports, but 


what we can accomplish through GATT, and 
what can be accomplished even better 


through OTC is to remove that instability 


by getting foreign countries to agree to treat 
American coal fairly and in a stable way. 
The accomplishments of GATT to date will 
be multiplied in the future if OTC comes 
into being. 

The coal industry has much to gain from 
this. For example, the Wall Street Journal 
for April 19, 1956, carried an article on a 
statement by George H. Love, president of the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., made at 
its annual meeting. The Wall Street Journal 
says, “Mr. Love predicted soft coal produc- 
tion in 1956 will reach or slightly exceed 500 
million tons, compared with 470 million tons 
in 1955. Mr. Love predicted coal 
usage in the energy market could well double 
in the next 10 years.” 

For the long run, therefore, the coal in- 
dustry has a great stake in expanding ex- 
ports. OTC will help to see to it that Ameri- 
can coal will have a fair chance to be sold 
in the markets of the world without discrimi- 
natory restrictions being imposed against it, 

Since H. R. 5550 would not involve any 
tariff reductions, would not require any 
change in United States laws, would not in 
any way affect the ability of the Congress 
to legislate on matters of trade and tariffs, 
would not in any way affect the safeguards 
of our domestic legislation, such as the es- 
cape clause and the peril point, it can be 
concluded that the coal industry has nothing 
to lose and everything to gain from its pas- 
sage. 


The Nickel Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a letter 
I wrote to Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, regarding the nickel situation. 

Mr. Speaker, a number of reputable 
businessmen complained to me that they 
were caught in a squeeze whereby they 
were forced to pay 300 percent of the 
market price of nickel—64.5 cents—in 
the black or gray markets or go out of 
business. 

With the assistance of some of these 
individuals, I wrote to Dr. Flemming, 
Director of ODM, on January 11, 1956, 
and asked him 11 questions—see Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of March 15, 1956. 
It was necessary for him to get informa- 
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tion on some of the questions from other 
agencies, chiefiy, I presume, the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Defense. 

Yesterday, I received a classified docu- 
ment from Dr. Flemming’s office which 
I understand contains the answers to my 
questions. Since one bit of classified 
material in a document renders the 
whole classified, I have returned it, un- 
opened, to Dr. Flemming with the re- 
quest that it be declassified as much as 
Possible as I want to place it in the 
Recorp for the benefit of all of those 
concerned. My letter of April 26, 1956, 
to Dr. Flemming, follows: 

APRIL 26, 1956, 
Dr. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar DR. FLeMmING: On January 11, 1956, 
I wrote to you concerning the current nickel 
situation in the United States. The letter 
propounded 11 questions several of which 
had been suggested to me by responsible 
business concerns who are directly affected 
by the situation which has developed in ob- 
taining nickel for industrial purposes. On 
March 15, 1956 I placed my letter with the 
questions in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be- 
cause of the widespread interest in the sub- 
ject. Yesterday, April 25, 1956 I received a 
Classified document from you which I un- 
derstand contained the answers to my ques- 
tions. I have, however, returned the envel- 
Ope to you unopened since I consider that 
this subject generally is a public matter 
and would be restricted from making avail- 
able any portion of your answers so long as 
the material is classified. Furthermore, I 
much prefer not to have classified material 
in my office files. 

Inasmych as there are a large number of 
business concerns and others in the United 
States who are interested in the answers to 
the questions I propounded I planned to 
put your answers in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
Orp for the benefit of all concerned. Will 
you be so kind as to send me a letter which 
is declassified as much as you consider proper 
in order that I may place it in the RECORD? 

I do not wish you to consider my return 
Of the classified material as being critical of 
your action but I firmly believe that the 
current nickel situation needs a healthy, 
effective public scrutiny and comment to 
the greatest extent possible. I believe that 
the confusion and suspicion caused by un- 
necessary classification leads to an unhealthy 
situation. 


The Big Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following incident which 
Points up the manner in which a big 
business administration operates, The 
incident is reported in the April 9, 1956, 
issue of New Republic: 

Warr Powrr Les 

Early in the life of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration Clarence Davis, then Solicitor and 
now Under Secretary of the Interior Depart- 
ment, was visited by a friend, a registered 
Power lobbyist named Herman C. Kruse from 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. The company 
had appeals before the Department, Accord- 
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ing to Davis' own testimony he asked Kruse 
to get him a detailed proposal for changes 
in Federal power right-of-way regulations— 
a crucial matter over which Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. then had appeals pending. No- 
body else was at this Davis-Kruse meeting; 
neither then nor subsequently were the farm 
cooperatives and municipally owned utilities 
consulted although they were deeply in- 
volved. 

The private power corporations got to- 
gether and drew up a 13-point list of changes, 
These were put down 6n an anonymous pa- 
per. The utilities gave the document to 
Kruse; he gave it to Davis, who gave it to 
a Department Solicitor of his own appoint- 
ment named James Geissinger (now regional 
Solicitor at Denver) for study. Geissinger 
testified under oath before the House Public 
Works and Resources Subcommittee (whose 
report has now just been published, March 
28), that Davis had told him he “didn't 
know” where the document came from. On 
August 11, 1954, the Interior Department 
put all these lobby recommendations but 
one into effect; 10 of the 13 were adopted 
as the power trust wrote them, another had 
a minor word added, another was para- 
phrased with the meaning unchanged, and 
one was rejected. 

The incident occurred and is documented, 
Most of it Davis admits. The changes made 
were important and were written without 
consultation with the other parties affected. 
Federal regulations seem to have been dis- 
regarded which forbid private consultations 
between Government employees and parties- 
at-interest. Well, this is how a big business 
administration operates. 

The efforts of an oil lobbyist in trying to 
slip $2,500 to a Senator in the fight over the 
natural gas bill created a national sensa- 
tion; but here is a case where a lobbyist was 
brought in by the administration and told 
to write his own ticket, and did. You can't 
steal things where they're given away. 


Politics in Farm Bill Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the cost of Wisconsin feed 
prices under vetoed H. R. 12 has been 
given much publicity in our State. 

Following is an article from the April 
23 issue of the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times on this subject. It was written 
by Miles McMillin of the paper's staff. 

POLITICS IN THE FARM BILL VETO 
(By Miles McMillin) 


A card from Stevens Point charges that 
Walter H. Ebling, statistician for the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture, is the man 
behind the arguments used to back up the 
President's veto of the farm bill. It suggests 
that he is a civil servant who is supposed to 
be nonpartisan and that, by golly, something 
ought to be done about it. 

The card seems to have been inspired by 
the hoopla raised by Governor Kohler and 
six Republican Congressmen from Wisconsin 
in behalf of the veto. The arguments used 
were presumably based on information pro- 
vided by the State department of agriculture. 
I don’t know whether Ebling had anything to 
do with it and I have no notion what his 
politics are. 

There is some authority for the statement 
that the six GOP Congressmen— Davis, 
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Byrnes, WiTHRow, Lamp, VAN PELT, and 
SmrrH—took some liberties with whatever 
statistics were provided them by the De- 
partment. They wired the President that 
the vetoed farm bill would provide only 814 
million in dairy supports but would increase 
feed costs to dairy farmers by 626 million. 

They told the President that they had 
checked the figures with the Department, 
Somebody else made a check, too, at the 
Department and found out some interesting 
things regarding the kind of a political game 
being played with farm legislation. 

Le Roy Gore dropped in to ask about the 
figures. The people in the Department dis- 
claimed any responsibility for the figures 
used, They told Gore that there was no way 
to accurately determine what the farm blll 
would have meant financially to Wisconsin 
dairy farmers. According to Gore, “One 
official said the Congressmen had apparently 
grabbed a handful of figures out of the air 
and aimed them at the moon.” 

The incident illustrates the political schiz- 
ophrenia which has beset some of the Re- 
publicans in the State. On the one hand, 
there is the inviting comfort of Eisenhower's 
coattails and on the other is the result of 
presidential primary which showed that Ike 
is not the popular man he used to be among 
Wisconsin dairy farmers. 

A situation like that can make a man 
pretty frantic, particularly when there is a 
job at stake in which the job holder has just 
voted himself a 50 percent increase in sal- 
ary, as the Congressmen did in 1955, jump- 
ing themselves from $15,000 to $22,500. It 
was not surprising, therefore, to hear them 
charge that the bill the President vetoed 
was a stab in the back to Wisconsin dairy 
farmers. Governor Kohler called it a dis- 
graceful bill. 

These charges do not only hit the Demo- 
crats who voted for it. They hit the two 
Senators, Witey and McCarTry, and Repre- 
sentative ALvin O’Konsk!, Republicans, who 
came to the conclusion that the farmers of 
the State could do more for them in an 
election showdown than Ike can do, 


Tribute to Adm. Richard E. Byrd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, United States 
Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, in 
honor of Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd. 
United States Navy, retired, delivered in 
New York on Tuesday, April 3, 1956. 


There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, UNITED 
STaTEs Navy, CHIEF or NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
IN Honor or REAR ADM. RICHARD E. BYRD, 
UNITED STATES Navy, RETIRED, New YORK, 
N. Y., Apri 3, 1956 
Mr. Duke, Admiral Byrd, Mr. Chairman, 

distinguished members of the International 

Rescue Committee, ladies and gentlemen, 

it is an honor and a privilege to participate 

with you in this testimonial for Admiral 

Byrd 


Admiral Byrd is an outstanding public 
figure. In fact, he is the world’s foremost 
living explorer. His reputation as a geogra- 
pher, a philosopher and aerial navigator is 
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outstanding. He is also one of the Navy’s 
most famous flag officers. 

Many of us are fortunate enough to know 
Admiral Byrd personally. Others have read 
of his many accomplishments since the turn 
of this century. My own admiration for 
this pioneering naval officer goes back many 
years. It is a particular pleasure on this 
occasion to recall with you some of the 
highlights of the career of the fellow ma- 
riner, whom we honor hére tonight. 

Admiral Byrd graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis with 
the class of 1912. His class was one of those 
which supplied our country with a large 
number of outstanding officers. 

As a midshipman, Admiral Byrd suffered 
a severe leg injury as a result of his en- 
thusiastic participation in athletics. During 
his first 4 years of active commission this 
injury was aggravated. As a result he was 
transferred to the retired list. Prior to his 
retirement he had served admirably on six 
ships and was twice cited for bravery. For- 
tunately, his retirement was only a tem- 
porary loss to the Navy—because he came 
back to active Guty immediately to train 
recruits in preparation for our entry into 
World War I. Here he demonstrated excep- 
tional ability in organizing an effective 
training program. 

In 1918, after completing a course of in- 
struction at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla,, Admiral Byrd was designated a naval 
aviator. Meanwhile, he began to develop 
plans for a trans-Atlantic flight of the 
Navy's famous Curtiss flying boats, which 
were then being made ready. With this in 
mind, he began intensive study of the many 
new problems connected with aerial naviga- 
tion. He developed the drift indicator and 
the bubble sextant. Improved versions of 
these instruments are still standard navi- 
gation equipment for oceanic flights. Ad- 
miral Byrd is r today as one of 
the greatest of the Navy's aviation pioneers. 

The years immediately following World 
War I were lean ones for naval aviation. 
The times were so critical that Admiral 
Byrd had to forego the trans-Atlantic flight 
because his talents were badly needed in 
the Navy Department. His efforts and in- 
fluence in this new assignment were largely 
responsible for the creation of a separate 
bureau for naval aviation, which we now 
call the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Admiral Byrd organized and commanded 
the naval flying unit which in 1925 accom- 
panied the polar expedition of another fa- 
mous American arctic explorer—Mr. Donald 
B. MacMillan. This achievement won him 
a commendation by the Secretary of the 
Navy for meritorious service. 

In 1926, Admiral Byrd made the first flight 
over the North Pole. He was assisted in this 
great undertaking by Floyd Bennett, chief 
machinist mate, United States Navy. As a 
result of this history-making flight, Admiral 
Byrd was awarded the Medal of Honor and 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

Not satisfied with his pioneering achieve- 
ments of 1926, Admiral Byrd prepared to 
conquer new frontiers. Only a few weeks 
after Lindbergh's historic crossing, Admiral 
Byrd made the first successful nonstop cross- 
ing of the Atlantic by a multiengined air- 
‘eraft. For this notable and historic achieve- 
ment, Admiral Byrd was awarded the Dis- 

ed Flying Cross. 

In 1928 he organized and commanded an- 
other polar expedition—this time to the 
Antarctic. It was here that he established 
the now-famous Little America base. On 


November 29, 1929, he made the first success- 


fia flight over the South Pole. For this ex- 
traordinary and hazardous achievement he 
was awarded the Navy Cross and the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition Medal. 

These successive achievements, each equal 
to or greater than the one preceding, fired 
the imagination of the entire world. In re- 
sponse to public acclaim, and on behalf of a 
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grateful nation, Congress promoted Richard 
E. Byrd to the rank of rear admiral on the 
Navy retired list. This was done in spite of 
the personal objections of Admiral Byrd who 
in all modesty believed that such a great 
honor was not warranted. 

From 1933 to 1935, Admiral Byrd organized 
and headed the second Antarctic expedition. 
Most of you are familiar with some of his 
extremely hazardous experiences which he 
has recounted so skillfully in his numerous 
articles and books. For his achievements 
during this expedition, the second Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition Medal was authorized 
by Congress and awarded to Admiral Byrd. 

In 1939 he returned to active duty and 
assumed command of the United States 
Antarctic Service. While serving in this ca- 
pacity, he established two Antarctic bases 
1,500 miles apart. For this great service he 
received a letter of commendation from 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and was 
awarded a Gold Star in lieu of a second Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. He was also 
awarded the Antarctic Expedition Medal for 
the operations from 1939 to 1941. 

From this duty, he reported to the Office of 
the Secretary of War as a consultant for the 
development of all types of cold-climate, 
military clothing. In 1942, he again re- 
turned to the Bureau of Aeronautics and 
energetically analyzed the effectiveness of 
Overseas base planning in all World War IT 
theaters of operation. His tireless energy, 
unusual foresight, and superb leadership 
contributed immeasurably to the success of 
many phases of World War II planning. He 
was awarded a letter of commendation, with 
ribbon, by the Secretary of the Navy. In 
addition, he was awarded the Legion of Merit 
and a Gold Star in lieu of the second Legion 
of Merit. 

Admiral Byrd commanded the 1946-47 
Navy Antarctic expedition which was under 
the tactical command of Rear Adm. Richard 
H. Cruzen. This expedition was the largest 
ever to go into the Antarctic. The purpose 
of this operation was to train naval person- 
nel and test standard Navy ships and equip- 
ment under extreme conditions of cold 
weather, Valuable scientific information 
was obtained on this expedition for use in 
the Navy's development 

One of Admiral Byrd’s important accom- 
plishments was in the advancement of the 
science of weather observations. He was 
among the first to recognize that basic 
weather originates in the polar regions. His 
pioneering research in this field has been 
eee to the Navy and to the entire 
world. 


Today Admiral Byrd is in command of the 


naval forces engaged in Operation Deep 


Freeze. Rear Adm. George J. Dufek is his 
tactical commander. Operation Deep Freeze 
is a 4-year project in which the Navy will 
support the many United States agencies 
taking part in the international geophysical 
events from 1957 to 1958. The scope of this 
operation is greater than all of the previous 
expeditions combined. Under Admiral 
Byrd's experienced leadership, we can be sure 
that the Navy's missions in Operation Deep 
Freeze will be accomplished in an outstand- 
ing manner. The United States, and the 
United States Navy in particular, are ex- 
tremely fortunate to have the services of 
Admiral Byrd for this gigantic, international 
scientific endeavor. We expect to obtain ad- 
ditional scientific material of vast impor- 
tance, and we expect to explore the few re- 
maining frontiers of the Antarctic, which 
constitutes an area almost the size of the 
United States and Europe combined. 

Of necessity, only a few of Admiral Byrd's 
many citations have been mentioned. There 
are many, many more, both military and 
civillan—national and international. He 
has received all of the highest awards that 
a grateful nation can bestow. 

Admiral Byrd has already made his niche 
in naval history. His wholehearted devotion 
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to duty, his rare combination of imagina- 
tion, planning foresight, and his organiza- 
tional ability make him one of the truly 
great officers in the history of our Navy. No 
officer has contributed more to the United 
States Navy than Adm. Richard E. Byrd. No 
officer has contributed more to his country. 
When the history of this era is written, there 
is no doubt that Admiral Byrd will take his 
place alongside the traditional heroes of the 
Navy—the Deweys, the Farraguts, and the 
John Paul Joneses—to inspire the man gen- 
erations of naval leaders yet to come. 

Admiral Byrd's career is like the mighty 
oak tree; it has many branches. Its shadow 
‘passes over a large area. He is now serving 
as honorary chairman of the International 
Rescue Committee. This great organization 
has rescued many thousands of liberty-lov- 
ing people from totalitarian oppression since 
1933. You have aided more than 100,000 Iron 
Curtain refugees alone. Your appreciation 
of Admiral Byrd’s further contribution to 
humanity through your great organization is 
evidenced by this testimonial dinner which 
you have sponsored. 

Admiral Byrd has already completed over 
30 years of active naval duty. It is, there- 
fore, too late for him to change a habit of a 
lifetime. Hence, it is quite possible that as 
he sits here among us tonight, he is thinking 
of new frontiers to conquer. I shall not be 
surprised to see him commanding the first 
naval expedition to the moon, If he does 
command the expedition, we can rest as- 
sured that he will get there successfully, and 
accomplish what he sets out to do. 


Isthmian Canal Policy of the United 
States: An Evaluation—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
among the important issues that for 
some years have confronted the Con- 
gress and the Nation is the question of 
the formulation of future Isthmian 
Canal policy. 

The initial step in this direction was 
the enactment of Public Law 841, 81st 
Congress, approved September 26, 1950, 
which resulted from the recommenda- 
tions growing out of an inquiry into the 
financial operation of the Panama Canal 
enterprise under House Resolution 44, 
81st Congress. This law brought about 
the first reorganization of the Panama 
Canal agency since 1914. It was aimed 
at placing the enterprise on a self-sus- 
taining basis. 

Since that time, however, the manage- 
ment of the canal project has been under 
close scrutiny by responsible agencies of 
the Government, and further changes in 
its administration have been deemed 
necessary. Measures designed to effect 
these changes were introduced in the 
first session of this Congress. In the 
Senate there was S. 2167, introduced by 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Macnuson 1]; and in the House H. R. 7239, 
H. R. 7305, H. R. 7393, and H. R. 7564, 
introduced, respectively, by Representa- 
tives CECIL R. KING, Jonn J. ALLEN, JR., 
WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, and GEORGE P. 
MILLER, all of California. 
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The next great step in the evolution of 
isthmian canal policy is the determina- 
tion of the form and character of in- 
creased facilities for the future Panama 
Canal, which with question the calcula- 
tion of transit tolls is definitely related: 
A third step involves consideration of 
canals at other isthmian locations. For 
these last two tasks, which carry serious 
diplomatic, economic, engineering and 
marine implications, adequate means do 
not now exist. 

To provide such facilities, Hon. CLARK 
W. THompson of Texas, an impartial and 
thorough student of interoceanic canal 
problems, and I introduced identical 
measures, H. R. 3335 and S. 766, re- 
spectively, early in the present Con- 
gress to create an independent and 
broadly constituted Interoceanic Canals 
Commission. Its function would be to 
investigate and review all aspects of the 
subject and to submit to the Congress 
and the President recommendations for 
a logically developed isthmian canal 
policy. 

As a practical aid in the congressional 
and public consideration of this question, 
Representative THOMPSON prepared an 
extensive bibliography, which was pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 23, 1955, volume 101, No. 52, page 
A2049, entitled, “Isthmian Canal Policy 
of the United States—Documentation.” 


The most recent addition of signifi- 
cance to current literature on inter- 
oceanic canals is an article by Capt. 
Miles P. DuVal, United States Navy, re- 
tired, published in the March 1955 is- 
sue of the United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings, volume 81, pages 263-275. 
Also in the same issue, as a historical 
supplement to the indicated paper, there 
was an instructive pictorial section pre- 
pared by Prof. Gerald E. Wheeler, United 
States Naval Academy. 

Accompanying the article was the fol- 
lowing biographical sketch of its author, 
Captain Duval: 

Graduating from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1918 (class of 1919), Captain 
DuVal has had extensive naval service, in- 
cluding duty from 1941 to 1944 as captain of 
the port, Balboa, C. Z.. in charge of marine 
operations in the Pacific sector of the Pana- 
ma Canal. From 1946 to 1949 he was Navy 
Department liaison officer and coordinator 
of the Isthmian Canal studies, under the 
Chief of Naval Operations. He is the au- 
thor of two books on the canal, And the 
Mountains Will Move and Cadiz to Cathay, 
published by Stanford University Press, and 
is now completing a third volume in his 
trilogy. 


At this point, it may be pertinent to 
comment, in connection with the bio- 
graphical sketch, that the article of Cap- 
tain DuVal included in these remarks, 
like his other extensive writings on in- 
teroceanic canal history and problems, 
is objective, and refiects the compre- 
hensiveness of a broad background of 
experience, and exhaustive study. 

The Naval Institute Proceedings is the 
leading forum of naval thought in the 
United States. As such, it is dedicated 
to the advancement of professional, lit- 
erary and scientific knowledge in the 
Navy, and has wide circulation in gov- 
ernmental and professional circles, 
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To make the subject statement con- 
venient for ready reference by the Con- 
gress, the Executive, and the people at 
large, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the full text of parts I and II. I am in- 
formed by the Public Printer that the 
article is estimated to make 313 pages 
of the Recorp, at a cost of $280. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp; 
as follows: 

IstHMIAN CANAL Polier: AN EvaLvaTiIon— 
Part I 


(By Capt. Miles P. Duval, U. S. Navy 
(retired) ) 


ISTHMIAN CANAL POLICY ROOTED IN HISTORY 


The Panama Canal, opened to traffic on 
August 15, 1914, is an interoceanic public 
utility for the transit of vessels of com- 
merce and war of all nations on terms of 
equality as provided by treaty. The history 
of this undertaking is epic. 

The idea of its construction traces back 
more than four centuries. The development 
of it includes extensive explorations, grave 
crises, and weighty decisions. Out of these 
the Isthmian Canal policy of the United 
States gradually evolved. Yet, despite the 
vast literature on the canal question, no- 
where are the principles of this policy com- 
prehensively stated in one place, and they 
are not adequately understood. For these 
reasons a knowledge of key episodes of this 
important historical subject is essential. 

The advantageous geographical position of 
the American isthmus was recognized by the 
early Spanish who, within an incredibly 
short time after their arrival in 1502, explored 
its regions and reduced their fields of in- 
vestigation to four main areas: Tehnantepec, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Darien-Atrato. 

Because of the lower continental divides 
at Panama and Nicaragua and penetration 
of the jungles there by river valleys, these 
two avenues quickly became the great rivals 
for transisthmian commerce. They are 
still potential rivals. 

At Panama, mountainous terrain and tor- 
rential rivers, notably the Chagres, at first 
represented insuperable barriers to the con- 
struction of a canal. At Nicaragua, the 
existence of a large lake, with the then nayi- 
gable San Juan River flowing from it into 
the Atlantic, reduced the magnitude of that 
undertaking simply to cutting across the 
narrow strip separating the lake from the 
Pacific. These facts undoubtedly supply the 
basis for the initial predilection of the 
United States in the 19th century fora Nica- 
raguan canal, 

Eventually, the control of the Nicaragua 
route became a focal point of international 
conflict, with Great Britain and the United 
States in a diplomatic deadlock, This dim- 
culty was not removed until 1901, when the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty superseded the ear- 
lier Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, which 
had deprived the United States of exclusive 
control of any Isthmian canal, 


Pattern of Isthman canal issues evolves 


Meanwhile, French interests under the dy- 
namic leadership of Ferdinand de Lesseps 
had decided to construct à canal across the 
Isthmus. An International Congress for 
Consideration of an Interoceanic Canal met 
in Paris in 1879. There, this Congress wres- 
tled with the difficult questions of select- 
ing the best site and deciding on the best 
type. De Lesseps, the hero of Suez (a sim- 
ple sea-level canal), lent the full force of 
his prestige and his genius toward securing 
appovral of a sea-level undertaking at Fan- 
ama—a wholly different problem. 

One engineer, the only one in that Con- 
gress who had adequately studied the geog- 
raphy of Isthmian regions and grasped their 
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significance, when he saw the trend toward 
decision for the sea-level type, rose in strong 
protest. 

He understood the topography at Nicara- 
gua and how its elevoted lake, 105.5’ high, 
would contribute toward the construction 
and operation of a canal there. He knew 
the surface features at Panama—the conti- 
nental divide about 10 miles from the Pa- 
cific, the torrential Rio Obispo-Chagres fow- 
ing into the Atlantic, and the smaller Rio 
Grande into the Pacific, both through con- 
tiguous valleys suitable for the formation 
of lakes. Interpreting these elements in 
the light of maritime as well as engineer- 
ing needs, he recognized the lake idea as 
offering the solution of the canal problem. 

Then, with the vision and simplicity of 
true genius, he proposed a practical plan 
for the Panama Canal, here summarized: 
“Build a dam at Gatun and another at 
Miraflores, or as close to the seas as the 
configuration of the land permits. Let the 
waters rise to form two lakes about 80 feet 
high, join the lakes thus formed with a 
channel cut through the continental divide, 
and connect the lakes with the oceans by 
locks, This is not only the best plan for 
engineering but also best for navigation.“ 
Essentially, that was the plan for the Pan- 
ama Canal eventually adopted in 1906. The 
man who conceived and presented the plan 
was Adolphe Godin de Lépinay. 

The applicability of this plan—the only 
one which at that time could have had any 
chance for success—was not understood, 
De Lépinay’s great idea was ignored. His 
conception of this plan, however, and its 
dramatic presentation before the Paris Con- 
gress of 1879 establish him as an architec- 
tural and engineering genius—the originator 
of the plan from which the Panama Canal 
was eventually built. 

The French, despite De Lépinay's timely 
warning, launched upon their ill-fated un- 
dertaking. Ten years later, in 1889, their 
effort collapsed and the Isthmus returned to 
the jungle. Yet, before the failure, the 
French, to save time and money, were forced 
to change their plans from sea-level to a 
modified high-level lake and lock type. 

Thus, as the 19th century closed, the pat- 
tern of interoceanic canal’s focal political 
and engineering issues had evolved: First, 
a struggle among competing interests in the 
choice of route; and, second, debate as to 
the type of canal, with final decision for the 
high-level-lake and lock type at Panama. 

Panama wins the battle of the routes 


In 1899, after more than half a century of 
exploration, including a number of naval 
expeditions, the United States started serious 
investigations by means of an Isthmian 
Canal Commission for exploration, 1899-1902, 
of which Rear Adm. John G. Walker, a dis- 
tinguished line officer of the United States 
Navy, was president, 

After an extraordinary political struggle, 
known as the “battle of the routes,” the Con- 
gress authorized the acquisition for the 
United States of a canal zone in what was 
then a part of the Republic of Colombia, 
the purchase of the French holdings, and 
construction of a canal at Panama, with 
provision for the Nicaragua canal as an alter- 
nate project, if suitable arrangements could 
not be made for one at Panama. 

To this end, the Chargé d'Affaires of 
Colombia, Dr. Tomas Herrán, a graduate of 
Georgetown University and well acquainted 
with American governmental leaders, suc- 
ceeded, after many months of arduous labor, 
in negotiating what was considered a most 
favorable canal treaty for his country—the 
Hay-Herran Treaty of January 22, 1903, 
which was ratified by the United States 
Senate on March 17, 1903, 

Unfortunately, this treaty became involved 
politically in Bogota. The Colombian Sen- 
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ate, called into special session on June 20, 
1903, for its ratification, rejected the treaty 
on August 12, 1903, against urgent pleadings 
of Dr. Herrán in Washington and United 
States Minister Arthur M. Beaupré in 


Panamanian leaders, fearing that after all 
Panama still might lose the canal to Nica- 
ragua, set out to prevent that possibility. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Manuel Amador, 
the state of Panama seceded from Colombia 
on November 3, 1903, and declared its inde- 
pendence. This was quickly recognized, 
first, by the United States, and appropriately, 
second, by France, the country that started 
the waterway. Then followed the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty of November 18, 1903, 
which was ratified first by Panama and then 
by the United States. 

In this treaty the Republic of Panama 
granted to the United States “in perpetuity” 
the “use, occupation, and control of a zone 
of land and land under water for the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection” of the Panama Canal— 
and as if the United States were the “sover- 
eign” of that territory. The ratification of 
this treaty sealed the choice of the Panama 
route. 

The technical justification for this funda- 
mental action was supplied by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, 1899-1902, which, under 
the direction of Rear Admiral John G. Walk- 
er, explored all canal routes. He also headed 
the first Isthmian Canal Commission for the 
construction of the Panama Canal (1904—- 
05) under which the Canal Zone was ac- 
quired, the Canal Zone Government organ- 
ized, and preliminary work started. These 
achievements place him in history as a prin- 
cipal architect of Isthmian Canal Policy. 
Battle of the levels and the great decision 


Work under the United States control 
started haltingly, with increasing uncer- 
tainty as to the type of canal that should 
be constructed—the high-level-lake and lock 
type of a canal at sea level. Each proposal 
had strong advocates. 

Fortunately, when the time for decision 
approached, President Theodore Roosevelt 
selected the great railroad builder, explorer, 
and business executive, the late John F. 
Stevens, as Chief Engineer of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. 

Mr. Stevens’ qualifications were unique. 
He had read everything avallable on the pro- 
posed Panama Canal since the time of Philip 
II. built railroads in the Rocky Mountains, 
and supervised open mining operations in 
Minnesota. Thus, in his experience he had 
witnessed what occurs when the balances of 
nature are altered, and understood the haz- 
ards involved in excavating a navigation 
channel through mountains. 

Arriving on the Isthmus on July 25, 1905, 
at the height of a crisis, he had matters under 
control within 24 hours. Experienced as he 
was in large undertakings, he promptly pro- 
vided housing for employes, organized com- 
missaries, encouraged 


Indeed, so rapid was his progress that he 
found himself hampered by having to wait 
for a decision as to the type of canal, then 
being considered by an international Board 
of consulting engineers. 

In its report of January 10, 1906, this board 
split—8 members, including 5 Europeans, 
voting for “sea level“; and the 5 remaining 
Americans voting for high-level-lake and 
lock. The naval member on the Isthmian 
Canal Commission at that time was the chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, who, in 
a minority report, favored the “sea-level” 
plan as “affording greater immunity from 
hostile injury.“ 4 
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Meanwhile at Panama, Stevens had walked 
through the entire length of the canal route 
and studied the topography. Interpreting it 
in the light of navigational requirements as 
well as construction, he decided upon the 
high-level-lake and lock plan, with the At- 
lantic terminal dam and locks at Gatun. 
For the Pacific end, he favored placing its 
locks in one group south of Miraflores at 
Aguadulce, just as he planned to do at Gatun. 

Testifying in Washington before Congres- 
sional committees in January 1906, with a 
conviction for the high-level plan that no 
one could shake, he voiced his determined 
opposition to the “sea-level” idea. 

But one appearance was not enough. In 
June, he was again in Washington, still 
leading in this memorable struggle, later de- 
scribed by Col. George W. Goethals as the 
“battle of the levels.” On this occasion, 
Stevens even more forcefully and fearlessly 
urged the high-level-lake plan as the logical 
solution, f 

In the end, with the support of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, of War Wil- 
liam H. Taft, and the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, the recommendations of Chief En- 
gineer Stevens prevailed. Congress, by the 
Act approved June 29, 1906, adopted the 
high-level-lake and lock plan as proposed 
by the minority of the international board of 
consulting engineers. That was the great de- 
cision in building the Panama Canal, for the 
secoind time completing the pattern of inter- 
5 canal political and engineering de- 

ate. 

Here it should be noted that when making 
his recommendation to the Congress for this 
action, President Roosevelt did so after 
evaluating all available evidence of relative 
vulnerability and operational effectiveness 
of the two types. Although he understood 
that the sea-level type would be slightly 
less exposed to damage in event of war, he 
recommended the high-level plan because of 
its economic and operational superiority. 

The transit from 1914 through August 31, 
1954, in both peace and war, of more than 
230,517 vessels of various types has com- 
pletely established the wisdom of that de- 
cision, Moreover, it secured Chief Engineer 
Stevens, who was primarily responsible for 
bringing it about, his great fame as the basic 
architect of the Panama Canal. 


Civilian control replaced by military 


Though the high-level plan, as approved 
by the minority of the International Board 
of Consulting Engineers, provided for plac- 
ing all Atlantic locks at Gatun, it also speci- 
fied separation of the Pacific locks into two 
groups. Chief Engineer Stevens, who had 
had railroad operating experience, recognized 
the operational inconvenience of this ar- 
rangement and never favored dividing the 
Pacific locks. 

Eventually, on August 3, 1906, Stevens 
tentatively approved a plan developed by 
William Gerig. The proposal placed all 
Pacific locks in 3 lifts south of Mira- 
fiores with the terminal dam and locks be- 
tween 2 hills, Cerro Aguadulce on the 
west side of the sea-level section of the canal 
and Cerro de Puente on the east side, on a 
natural perimeter that would have supplied 
the same arrangement as at Gatun. This 
plan, had it been followed, would have en- 
abled lake-level navigation from the Atlantic 
locks to the Pacific with a summit-level 
anchorage at the Pacific end of the canal to 
match that at the Atlantic end. 

Regrettably, Stevens was under great pres- 
sure to start construction. Advocates of 
the sea-level proposal, stung to the quick by 
their defeat in Congress, were poised ready 
to take advantage of a major change in the 
approved program as evidence of weakness in 
the high-level plan. Opponents of any canal 
at all were also seeking some means to delay 
the enterprise. These two forces together 
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represented a political and economic 
strength that could not be disregarded. 

Stevens’ foundation explorations, neces- 
sarily made in great haste, proved unsatis- 
factory, and he did not dare to jeopardize 
the project by further delay. Twenty days 
later, on August 23, 1906, still confident that 
this important question would rise again, 
he voided his plan marking it, “not to be 
destroyed but kept in this office,” and pro- 
ceeded with the approved plan for separating 
the Pacific locks. 

In 1907, after having brought construction 
to a point where the success of the project 
was a certainty, Stevens resigned his posi- 
tions as chief engineer and chairman of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, to which com- 
bined offices he had been appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in recognition of his contri- 
butions. He was succeeded by Col. George W. 
Goethals under whose able direction the 
work was carried forward, 

Panama Canal opened for trafic 

Notwithstanding this shift in administra- 
tive control of the canal enterprise from civil- 
ian to military in 1907, the Stevens propo- 
sal to combine the Pacific locks did not die. 
Col. Wiliam L. Sibert seriously studied it 
and, on January 31, 1908, formally submitted 
a definite plan that reflected his apprecla- 
tion of marine needs as the basis for navi- 
gational planning“ But, unfortunately, the 
Sibert proposal likewise was not approved 
for reasons then deemed adequate. 

In this connection, it is pertinent to com- 
ment that after the resignation of Rear 
Admiral Walker in 1905 there was no experi- 
enced navigator on the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. Thus, one can only ponder what 
might have been the result had such a person 
been readily available for consultation with 
Stevens and Sibert on marine planning. In 
the light of later operational and engineering 
knowledge, developed in 1941-44, when there 
was such consultation between experienced 
engineers and marine operating officials, it is 
indeed regrettable that the Stevens-Sibert 
proposals were not adopted. 

Colonel Goethals headed the project to the 
end, making a number of important but non- 
basic changes, which included a widening 
of Culebra (Gaillard) Cut and the locks. 
He developed the first permanent operating 
organization under the Panama Canal Act of 
1912 and, as the first Governor of the Panama 
Canal,.o the canal to traffic on August 
15, 1914, and overcame the early slide crises. 
He and his associates won great fame as 
builders of the Panama Canal. 

In this connection, it should be explained 
that the original concept of the functioning 
of the canal enterprise as a civil agency un- 
der the Panama Canal Act was dual: in peace, 
as an interoceanic public utility under a 
governor; in war, under the supreme control 
of the Commanding General of the United 
States Army on the isthmus. In either 
status, the operational mission of the water- 
way remained as the transit of vessels under 
the obvious assumption that the Panama 
Canal, like other transportation facilities in 
the United States, would serve in war as well 
as in peace. 

IsTHMIAN CANAL PoLicy; AN EVALUATION— 
Parr II 
(By Capt. Miles P. Duval, U. 8. Navy 
(retired) ) 
DEFENSE CONCEPTS BECOME ASCENDANT 

After the o of the canal to traffic, 
the great builders left the Isthmus; operation 
and maintenance became matters cf routine, 
and the project was uncritically accepted. 
The rapid development of the airplane and 
other modern weapons following World War 
I, dramatized by periodic fleet exercises off 
Panama, made considerations of defense 
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matters of increasing concern; those of ma- 
rine operations became secondary. 

In the excitement preceding World War II. 
the Congress authorized construction of a 
third set of larger locks, primarily as a de- 
Tense measure, known as the third locks 
project, at an authorized cost of $277 million. 
The proposed layout placed a new set of 
larger locks (140 by 1,200 feet) near each of 
the existing locks but at some distance away 
to afford greater protection through dis- 
persal and increased lock capacity for large 
naval vessels. The new locks were to be 
joined with the existing channels by means 
of bypass channels.“ 


Significantly, the plan included a number 


of construction features for future changing 
of the canal to “sealevel.” Thus, discern- 
ing students recognized the third locks proj- 
ect as renewing the old “battle of the levels” 
in a new form—that of “conversion.” 

The third locks project layout at the At- 
lantic end of the canal, which duplicates an 
operationally sound arrangement at Gatun, 
is likewise sound. At the Pacific end, how- 
ever, the new channel layout con- 
tained three sharp bends—29°, 47°, 37°— 
in succession from north to south. The lat- 
ter, if it had been completed, would have 
created operational problems and naviga- 
tional hazards of the gravest character. 

Construction started in 1940 and was 
pushed vigorously until suspended in May 
1942 because of shortage of ships and ma- 
terials more urgently needed elsewhere for 
War purposes. No excavation was accom- 
Plished at Pedro Miguel; that at Gatun and 
Miraflores was substantially completed. 
Some $75 million was expended.* 

War experience inspires plan jor canal im- 
provement 

The suspension of the third locks project, 
however, afforded an opportunity, while 
there was still time left to make such a 
study, for its re-examination in the light of 
Operational needs demonstrated by marine 
experience. This was at a period when the 
Panama Canal was the scene of many mili- 
tary and naval expeditions on their way to 
and from combat zones in the Pacific. This, 
it should be also noted, was before the ad- 
vent of the atomic bomb. 

These studies conclusively established that 
the principal marine operational problems of 
the existing Panama Canal are: 

1. Dangerous traffic bottleneck at Pedro 
Miguel and lack of a Pacific summit anchor- 
age. 

2. Double handling of vessels at separated 
Pacific locks. 

3. Effect of fog in Culebra (Gaillard) Cut 
on capacity and operations. 

4. Lockage surges in Cut caused by operat- 
ing Pedro Miguel locks (3 feet maximum am- 
Plitude). 

5. Limited operating range of Gatun Lake 
water level (87-82 feet). 

6. Navigational hazards in the restricted 
Cut (300 feet minimum bottom width). 

7. Inadequate dimensions of present locks 
for largest vessels (110° x 1,000’) 27 

From the nature of these inadequacies, it 
is obvious that locating the Pedro Miguel 
locks at the south end of Culebra (Gaillard) 
Cut, where it created a traffic bottleneck 
and other problems, was the fundamental 
error in operational design of the Panama 
Canal. 

Under the basic assumption that the prime 
function of the Panama Canal is the safe 
and convenient transport of vessels, it is 
Self-evident that the wide channels of Gatun 
Lake afford safer and more convenient nayi- 
gation than can any necessarily restricted 
channel at sea level. Moreover, the advan- 
tages of unrestricted lake navigation out- 
Weigh the minor hazards and time lost by 
Passage through locks. Thus, the best oper- 


ational solution is not provided by lowering 
— 
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the Gatun Lake water level to sea level, or 
to some intermediate level, but by raising 
it to its highest feasible elevation. 

The obvious economic operational solution 
thus is a major improvement of the existing 
canal according to what is known as the 
Terminal Lake-Third locks plan, which in- 
cludes the following program: 

1. Removal of the bottleneck Pedro Miguel 
locks. 

2. Construction of all Pacific locks in con- 
tinuous steps near Miraflores. 

3 and 4. Elevation of the intermediate 
Miraflores Lake water level (54 feet) to that 
of Gatun Lake to serve as an anchorage dur- 
ing fog periods and to dampen surges. 

5. Raising the summit water level to its 
optimum height (approximately 92 feet). 

6. Widening Culebra (Gaillard) Cut. 

7. Construction of a set of larger locks. 

These modifications will remove the traffic 
choke at Pedro Miguel, correct present oper- 
ational dissymmetry, and simplify canal con- 
trol, increase channel depths, and improve 
navigation, mitigate the effect of fog, reduce 
marine accidents, decrease transit time 
slighlty, conserve water, and increase Capac- 
ity. Thus, the plan supplies the best opera- 
tional canal practicable of economic achieve- 
ment. * 

This plan was publicly revealed by its au- 
thor on May 20, 1943, in an address before 
the Panama section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, under the title, “The Ma- 
rine Operating Problems, Panama Canal, and 
the Solution.”* Attended by high Army, 
Navy, and Canal Zone officials, the presenta- 
tion aroused the interests of the commandant 
of the 15th Naval District, Rear Adm. C. E. 
Van Hook, who was present. He later sub- 
mitted the plan to the Navy Department. On 
September 7, 1943, the Secretary of the Navy 
forwarded it to the President. Subsequently, 
this proposal was approved in principle by 
the Governor of the Panama Canal for the 
major modification of the existing canal. 
According to the report of a 1949 congres- 
sional investigation, it can be accomplished 
at “comparatively low cost.“ Moreover, no 
doubt exists as to its soundness because a 
similar arrangement at Gatun has been 
tested since 1914 and found eminently satis- 
factory. 

Atomic bomb resurrects sea-level plan 

The spectacular advent of the atomic bomb 
in 1945 injected a new element into the 
canal picture. Under the force of its im- 
pact, canal officials sought authority to con- 
duct an “overall review” of the entire inter- 
oceanic canals question in the light of the 
then newest developments in the military 
and physical sciences.” This was before the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Accordingly, the Congress in 1945 enacted 
legislation“ authorizing the Governor of 
the Panama Canal to make a comprehensive 
investigation of the means for increasing its 
capacity and security to meet the future 
needs of interoceanic commerce and national 
defense. The law also provided for a re- 
study of the third locks project, a study of 
canals at other locations, and for considera- 
tion of any new means for transporting ships 
across land. Thus was launched the second 
major canal crisis in the 20th century. It 
served to resurrect the corpses of the 1902 
“battle of the routes,” and the 1906 “battle 
of the levels,“ with a rehashing of all the 
main arguments of the earlier struggles on 
the basis of the newer term, “security,” rather 
than the older one, vulnerability.“ 

Under a far more extreme interpretation 
of the “security” factor of the statute than 
was intended by the Congress that enacted it, 
the investigation was directed toward obtain- 
ing authorization for a sea-level project at 
Panama, with the security and national de- 
tense factors as paramount, and money costs 
not a governing consideration.“ In line with 
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the 1905-06 precedent, the naval representa- 
tive on the Board of Consulting Engineers 
for the greater part of this engineering in- 
vestigation was the Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

In the ensuing public hysteria centered on 
the dangers of the atomic bomb and other 
modern weapons, the long-range and funda- 
mental mission of the Panama Canal to pro- 
vide efficient and economic transit of vessels 
was generally overlooked. 

The report of the 1946-47 Isthmian Canal 
Studies“ recommended only the sea-level 
project for major canal construction at 
Panama, initially estimated to cost $2,483,- 
000,000. With the exception of the two ter- 
minals, this project provides for construct- 
ing a virtually new Panama Canal of 60-foot 
minimum depth in navigation lanes and of 
600-foot width between sloping sides at a 
depth of 40 feet on a new alinement some- 
what removed from the present channel, 
which it crosses several times. The project 
includes a tidal lock (200 feet by 1,500 feet) 
and a navigable pass at the Pacific end, many 
miles of dams for flood-control reservoirs on 
both sides of the projected canal, diversion 
channels and other structural features. This 
program would result in abandonment of the 
greater part of the existing waterway and 
the investment that it represents. 

Although the 1947 report contained stud- 
ies of plans for a terminal lake-third lock 
project, which it did not recommend, it of- 
fered a relatively minor program for improve- 
ment of the present canal installations “to 
meet the needs of commerce” as a preferred 
alternative to the major improvement of the 
existing waterway as recommended to the 
President in 1943 by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Transmitted by the President to the Con- 
gress on December 1, 1947, and without 
Presidential approval, comment or recom- 
mendation, the report promptly encountered 
sharp opposition. The Congress took no ac- 
tion on this report. Instead, in 1949, it au- 
thorized an investigation of the organiza- 
tional and financial aspects of the canal 
enterprise,“ for which study Representative 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, of Texas, a retired 
Marine Corps Reserve officer, served as chalr- 
man, This investigation resulted in the first 
basic change ™ in the permanent canal oper- 
mae organization that was established in 

The new act requires that transit tolls be 
established at rates that will place the oper- 
ation of the canal enterprise on a self-sus- 
taining basis—a new pripciple in Isthmian 
Canal policy with far-reaching implications 
affecting the future economic management 
of the Panama Canal and interoceanic com- 
merce. This subject is now under further 
congressional study. 

Clarifications restore operations as basis jor 
planning 


Meanwhile, in the Congress, the security 
and national defense premises, on which the 
recommendation for the sea-level project 
was primarily based, were vigorously chal- 
lenged. 

As to the atomic bomb, Representative 
Willis w. Bradley, a retired —— officer, 
summarized his views: As far as I can 
ascertain, the greatest authorities on mod- 
ern weapons of war who have given this sub- 
ject serious attention hold uniformly that 
any canal would be critically vulnerable to 
the atomic bomb, regardless of type; that a 
sea-level canal would be in the same secu- 
rity class as a lake canal; that a sea-level 
canal could be closed for prolonged periods 
of time beyond any hope of speedy restora- 
tion; and that a sea-level canal cannot be 
considered secure in an atomic war. These 
same authorities also agree that the atomic 
bomb is irrelevant as a controlling factor 
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in the planning of operational improvements 
for the Panama Canal.“ 

Representative, now a Senator THomas E. 
Martın, of Iowa, a retired Army officer, de- 
veloped the national defense clarification, 
repeatedly stressing that protection of any 
type of canal, wherever located, is an over- 
all governmental responsibility and that its 
defense, like that of the seaports, airports, 
railroads, highways, and productive centers 
of the United States depends upon the com- 
bined industrial, military, naval, and air 
power of this Nation as obtained in both 
world wars, and not upon passive defense 
measures, such as may be embodied in in- 
herent characteristic of canal design.” 

Here it should be stated that leading 
atomic warfare authorities, who studied the 
problem of Canal Zone defense in 1947, con- 
sidered that arguments as to relative vul- 
nerability of types of construction are en- 
tirely without point and that the sea-level 
project would, in effect, constitute a Maginot 
Line. This view has been greatly strength- 
ened by the later development of the hydro- 
gen bomb, which is measured in mega-tons 
of TNT equivalent as compared to kilo-tons 
for the atomic bombs. + 

In the course of extensive discussions of 
the sea-level project recommendations,” 
congressional and administrative leaders 
often stressed the point that this project, 
if justified primarily for national defense, 
would divert both funds and resources from 
projects and programs in the United States 
that are far more essential to national se- 
curity. The combined effects of the defense 
clarifications have been toward eliminating 
the concept of inherent resistance to attack 
as the governing consideration in planning 
at Panama. Thus, it appears that the only 
justifiable security design feature is adequate 
protection against sabotage, which is chiefly 
an administrative function. 

Eventually, a group of engineers and 
Others associated in building the Panama 
Canal submitted their views in a memoran- 
dum to the Congress. This memorial chal- 
lenged the official cost estimates in the 1947 
report, charging that the sea-level project 
would cost several times its initial estimate— 
$2,483,000,000—and that the third locks 
project adapted to the principles of the 
terminal lake proposal (widening Culebra 
Cut excepted) can be accomplished at rela- 
tively low cost as compared to that of the 
sea-level project—estimated as under $600 
million, 

The statement also criticized the 1953 pro- 
gram for repair and alteration of present 
lock structures as makeshift in character 
and without sufficient merit, pointing out 
that it will delay the funcamental and 
long-overdue solution of the problems in- 
volved, It stated that the Governor's recom- 
mendation of none but the sea-level project 
for major increase of canal facilities served 
to exclude what may be the best solution 
when evaluated from all angles. . 

Included in an address to the House by 
Representative Evcens J. Kroon, of New 
York,” this memorandum was promptly rec- 
ognized by the engineering profession.“ 

Strong appeals for the creation of a wholly 
American, independent, broadly based, pre- 
dominantly civilian, strictly nonpartisan and 
objective Interoceanic Canals Commission, 
composed of able men who may not be domi- 
nated or unduly influenced by Federal execu- 
tive agencies, have been made by responsibie 
congressional leaders as the best means for 
developing a wisely reasoned isthmian canal 
policy. 

The consequences of prolonged arguments, 
in and out of the Congress, have been to- 
ward restoration of economic thinking and 
an increased appreciation of fundamental 
planning concepts so well expressed during 
the 1905-06 “battle of the levels“ by Gen. 
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Henry L. Abbot, the great student of the 
Chagres, member of the Comité Technique 
of the French Panama Canal Co, and 
the International Board of Consulting En- 
gineers, and an advocate of the high-level 
type. His words were: The true criterion 
is ease and safety of transit, and * * this 
test leaves no doubt as to which type of 
canal should be preferred at Panama.” # 
This standard, both obvious and simple, is 
as true today as it was when written in 1905. 
Moreover, it is applicable in evaluating not 
only canal proposals at Panama but also 
those at other locations, 
Diplomatic implications 


The juridical basis for the Canal Zone 
rests with the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, 
which authorized a zone 10 miles wide ex- 
tending 5 miles on each side of the center 
line of the canal. After extended diplomatic 
discussions, the boundaries of the Canal 
Zone were later fixed in the Price-Lefevre 
Boundary Convention of September 2, 1914. 

An examination of the general plan of the 
proposed Sea-Level project discloses a num- 
ber of features not covered by current inter- 
national agreements. Among these are: a 
new main channel alinement substantially 
removed from the existing channel from 
which Canal Zone boundaries are measured; 
flooding of additional territory in the Repub- 
lic of Panama in the Chagres River Valley 
downstream from Madden Dam (Alhajuela); 
diverting the Chagres River from its present 
path west of Limon Bay to a new path east 
of the bay that crosses a Panamanian high- 
way; and draining the central portion of 
Gatun Lake. The last features would dis- 
rupt present navigation channels to Pan- 
amanian settlements on the lake and un- 
cover large and forbidding swamp areas with 
resulting health and sanitation conse- 
quences. 

‘These ts of the sea-level under- 
taking would undoubtedly bring a demand 
from the Republic of Panama for a new 
treaty covering the specific conditions for its 
construction. What concessions such a 
treaty would cost cannot be predicted. But, 
based upon previous experience in such dip- 
lomatic negotiations, these costs would be 
far greater than earlier ones, inevitably 
adding to the total estimate and increasing 
tolls. 

Furthermore, such negotiations would be 
fraught with considerable uncertainty in the 
relations of the United States with Panama 
and other nations of Latin America, not to 
mention threats to the security of the enter- 
prise through the process of its interna- 
tionalization, for which there have been 
persistent demands. 

In contrast, the terminal lake-third 
locks plan, being merely an enlargement 
of the existing facilities” that does not 
call for additional land or waters or au- 
thority, will not require a new canal treaty. 
This, it must be obvious, is a truly para- 
mount consideration. 

The construction of a canal at another 
location would introduce an entirely new 
diplomatic situation, which would be Just 
as complicated as that at Panama. 

The salient elements of this situation, 
however, are: that the 1947 report does not 
present these significant diplomatic in- 
volvements; that the need for negotiating 
a new treaty with Panama to cover the sea- 
level project was not submited to the Con- 
gress; and that the Congress has not 
authorized such negotiation as was done 
in the Spooner Act of 1902 for the original. 
construction of the Panama Canal. 
Isthmian Canal policy must be redetermined 


The evolution of Isthmian Canal policy 
has been slow. Its principal objectives have 
long been the best type of canal at the best 
site for the transit of vessels of commerce 
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and war of all nations on terms of equality 
as provided by treaty—and at low cost of 
construction, maintenance, operation, Su- 
tation, and protection. 

Often beset by bewildering confusions of 
ideas, the progress of fundamental concepts 
has, at times, deviated from their logical 
courses. Yet events have thus far conspired 
to avert irretrievable error. Now, with the 
main arguments clarified, the interoceanic 
canal problem in its national relationships 
is coming to be better understood and at- 
tention is focusing on the true objectives of 
securing requisite capacity and operational 
efficiency. Nevertheless, the evolving situa- 
tion is of such grave concern that it must be 
protected by ceaseless vigilance and fully 
matured objective judgment. 

The Panama Canal is now entering its fifth 
deeade of operations, Its navigational in- 
adequacies have been established. The 
canal as completed contains fundamental 
errors in operational design centered on the 
location of the Pedro Miguel locks. These 
can be corrected only by the major recon- 
struction of the Pacific end of the canal as 
contemplated in the Terminal Lake-Third 
locks proposal. 

Commercial traffic through the canal has 
reached the highest volume in history. The 
Navy has vessels that cannot transit, Is- 
sues raised by questions of security and na- 
tional defense have been formally submitted 
but never accepted. The principle of eco- 
nomic operation of the canal has ben em- 
bodied in law. Yet, in a physical sense, the 
shipway is still esentially what it was in 
1914. Thus, the time has come to provide, 


‘without further delay, the additional inter- 


oceanic transit capacity and operational im- 
provements to meet present and future 
needs, ; 

The solution of this problem is not the 
simple proposition that it may appear. In- 
stead, it is a highly complicated one of the 
greatest national importance, rising above 
purely personal and group considerations. 
It involves questions of fundamental oper- 
ational and engineering planning, the deci- 
sions on which will affect the welfare of the 
United States and other maritime nations 
through the indefinite future. 

These facts call for a further reassessment 
of the entire interoceanic canals problem“ 
based on realities, with a comprehensive re- 
statement of isthmian canal policy as de- 
rived from a reasoned line of action. This is 
the task that sooner or later the Congress 
and the Nation must meet. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to insert in the Recor» the following 
article titled “Atomic Energy and the 
Power Industry” which appeared in the 
April 26, 1956, issue of the Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly and which was written 
by Franklin H. Cook, professor of eco- 
nomics, College of Business Administra- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa. 

Professor Cook, who is a constituent 
ot mine, discusses the economics of three 
types of electric power generation, 
— hydro, steam, and atomic re- 

ctor, 


His article follows: 
Atomic ENERGY AND THE POWER INDUSTRY 
(By Franklin H. Cook) és 
In the latter part of January 1956, the 
ct ' panel on the Impact of the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy told the Congress of 
the United States that by 1980 atomic energy 
mould be able to produce more electricity 
than is now generated by conventional 
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means. Specifically, the panel looks for an 
increase in annual capacity from our present 
115 million kilowatts to 600 million kuo- 
watts, Of this latter figure, 135 million kilo- 
watts would be produced by atomic energy. 
Steam generation would be up 60 percent 
from today. 

The panel's report seems to be predicated 
upon the assumption that atomic fuel will 
ultimately replace fossil fuels as a primary 
source of power. This affirmation is not 
based upon fear that coal, ou, and gas re- 
serves will be depleted, but that atomic en- 
ergy will be a cheaper form of energy than 
competing fuels. 

Also, the panel narrowed the field of pos- 
sible applications of nuclear power. Employ- 
ment of the atom in reciprocating engines 
was dismissed as impractical at the present 
technological stage of development. The use 
of atomic energy in airplanes was similarly 
repudiated because of hazard to persons on 
the ground in the event of a crackup. Gen- 
eration of electric power appeared to be the 
most feasible area in which nuclear energy 
could be utilized, replacing conventional 
fuels for steam generation. 

This hot capsule, peaceful use of the atom, 
has now been offered to the electric power 
industry by the Government. Political au- 
thorities had three possible approaches to 
industrial use of the atom. First, under 
guidance of a public power-minded admin- 
istration, the State might have reserved the 
development of nuclear power as a govern- 
ment monopoly. Secondly, it eould have 
turned the entire project over to private in- 
dustry. Present world political and military 
conditions negate this possibility. Lastly, 
it might effect a compromise between the 
two positions by licensing the fuel to pri- 
vate industry, and encouraging risk capital 
to carry on the economic growth of the en- 
ergy singlehanded or with Government aid. 
The latter position has been chosen. 

The selection of the electric power com- 
panies as the representative of private in- 
dustry in the evolution of atomic power has 
benefited common stocks of engineering and 
manufacturing firms connected with nuclear 
energy or the manufacture of electric gen- 
erating equipment. The electric power com- 

es and the coal producers have not been 
so elated. Without the capital reserves of 
a nonregulated industry, the electric utili- 
ties hesitate to burden their stockholders 
with the risk of being the first to venture 
into this new frontier. Nevertheless, inter- 
national politics, Government sanction, and 
public expectations prod them onward. 

Inroads of nuclear energy upon the electric 
power field will be gradual, for the peaceful 
uses of atomic fuel are tied in with the steam 
turbine. Today, approximately 1 out of 4 
kilowatts generated comes from a hydro 
plant. Further, a large number of consum- 
ers in the United States do not buy directly 
from a company that generates electric 

but from a purchasing company that 
buys either hydro or fuel-generated elec- 
tricity from a wholesaler, Investors in the 
hydro and purchasing company may never 
have to worry about a change to atomic 
power. 

The influence of nuclear energy can be 
assessed by studying the gw of 3 

nern the three types of com- 
s> ajai es ainn steam, and hydro. A 


ttern. For example, the purchas- 
gab anani has a large percentage of plant 
invested in its distribution system, and low 
total plant investment in relation to oper- 
ating revenue, whereas the hydro company 
shows a large plant investment in terms 
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of operating revenue with practically no 
fuel costs. The steam company lies some- 
where between the purchasing and hydro 
companies. 

In 1953 before deduction for depreciation 
reserves, the median purchasing company 
had $2.70 invested in total utility plant for 
every dollar of operating revenue; the steam 
company, $4.20; and the hydro, $5.30. Chart 
I, illustrating the Percentage of plant de- 
voted to production, transmission, and dis- 
tribution by the three types of companies, 
demonstrates that the purchasing company 
has the highest number of dollars invested 
in distribution facilities; the hydro, in pro- 
duction plant; and the steam company has 
almost an equal investment in production 
and distribution equipment, the latter be- 
ing slightly more than the distribution plant 
of the hydro company. 

(Chart omitted.) 

Transmission lines owned by the purchas- 
ing company are negligible, although rep- 
resenting a greater percentage of total plant 
than generating assets. Because of the lo- 
cation factor the hydro company might be 
presumed to have a heavy investment in 
transmission lines, but the investment is 
only slightly greater than for the steam 
company. 

Only by the relocation of existing gen- 
erating facilities would nuclear energy affect 
any company's investment in distribution 
and transmission equipment. The stock- 
holder in the purchasing company has prac- 
tically no generating plant represented by 
his investment. In fact, the present trend 
for these companies is away from the owner- 
ship of such assets. Therefore, atomic en- 
ergy will enter his deliberations only when 
the management of the company considers 
the addition of generating properties to the 
plant. On the other hand, the investors in 
the stream and hydro companies are going to 
face the problem of nuclear investment more 
quickly. Whether it Is adopted, and when, 
depends upon two factors: the future de- 
mand for electricity from a particular com- 
pany and the competitive cost with other 
fuels as a source of energy, 

A presently generating plant, steam or 
hydro, will add atomic energy units either 
as replacement of existing facilities or as 
supplemental units. Where a company is 
already generating by steam it would be 
very easy to replace present mineral fuel 
boilers with atomic units, for only about 
half of the production plant is represented 
by ‘boiler apparatus. Because its existing 
generating resources are not readily adapt- 
able to production by atomic energy, a hydro 
company would not be likely to supplant its 
present dams with nuclear boilers. 

However, if a steam or hydro company is 
located within an expanding market and 
high plant and load factors make additional 
units imperative, undoubtedly, atomic units 
would be given consideration if the cost of 
production per kilowatt-hour was competi- 
tive with existing steam plants. An addi- 
tional atomic unit could be easily tied into 
a steam-generating system, making use of 
much installed equipment; and, if it is a 
large steam-generating company, the con- 
struction of additional plant is a recurring 
problem. 

Management of a hydro company requiring 
supplemental units because of demand would 
have three possible solutions: make greater 
use of hydraulic power; purchase power; add 
& steam-generating unit. It would be un- 
likely to choose the first, expand hydro facili- - 
ties, for available waterpower sources are de- 
creasing rapidly in the United States. With- 
in the last decade hydro production increased 
about 50 percent; fuel, over two times; and 
gas and oll generation quadrupled! Because 
expansion by steam generation would be a 
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new type of production for the personnel and 
management of the hydro company, the addi- 
tion of a new generating unit either fuel fired 
or atomically heated would not be a first 
choice. First choice would be an attempt to 
purchase additional power needs. Thus, for 
the hydro company, steam generation by coal, 
gas, oll or atom would be a last choice. A 
company experienced in steam will more 
readily adopt atomic fuel than a purchasing 
company or hydro company that does not 
possess the adaptable equipment nor person- 
nel acquainted with steam generation. 
Whether a purchasing, steam, or hydro 
company contemplates the use of atomic 
energy, a paramount factor in reaching that 
decision is the cost of production of such 
power. This cost is made up of two items: 
fixed and variable costs, The main element 
in the first group is the depreciation on the 
plant. Labor and fuel are the chief variable 
items. Today, it seems the effect of atomic 
fuel will be to increase the percentage of 
fixed costs through greater plant investment. 
In 1953 the median purchasing company had 
$51.50 invested in production plant for every 
kilowatt of capacity; the steam, $132; and 
the hydro, $178. Contemplated atomic en- 
ergy plants are expected to cost. between 
$230 and $290 per kilowatt" This makes the 
outlay greater than for the hydro plant, and 
if coupled with an accelerated depreciation 
rate, the result is a greater annual depre- 
citation charge than for the hydro plant—at 
least 10 percent of operating revenues. 
However, in terms of production cost, added 
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depreciation on generating plant is an in- 
finitesimal part of total cost of power at the 
generator. The variable items represent a 
more significant component of production 
cost. 


In 1953 production cost, exclusive of de- 
preciation, was 1.23 cents per kilowatt-hour 
for the purchasing company, mainly for pur- 
chased power; for the steam company, 4 
mills; and for the hydro company, slightly 
over 2 mills, According to Mr, Morehouse * 
the generating cost of nuclear energy per 
kilowatt-hour is estimated to be between 
6.7 and 9 mills. If that figure includes de- 
preciation on production equipment, it 
would compare with 1.3 cents for the pur- 
chasing company, slightly over 5 mills for 
the steam, and about 3 mills for the hydro. 
If depreciation on production plant is added 
to the production expense per kilowatt-hour 
it amounts to about 1 mill per kilowatt- 
hour for all 3 types of companies and would 
approximate that figure for the atomic 
energy plant, The operating statement 
characteristics of a nuclear fuel plant would 
lie somewhere between that of a steam plant 
and a hydro plant, 

Table I below shows a vertical analysis 
for the income and earned surplus state- 
ment of the purchasing, steam, and hydro 
companies. For the atomic plant to com- 
pete, depreciation would approximate that 
of the steam plant, and production expenses 
would lie somewhere between the 24 percent 
of the steam company and the 16 percent of 
the hydro, 


Tape I.—Comparative common-size expenses for purchasing, steam, and hydro companies 


| Purchasing] Steam | Hydro 
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Medians based on companies having all operating revere from sale of electricity, “Stutistica of Electric Utilities 
in the United States, 1953," Federal Power Commision, Washington, D. C. 


The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from the analysis of the electric-power in- 
dustry in terms of the application of nuclear 
fuel is that at the present time the atom is 
not in a competitive position with existing 
fuels in terms of production cost per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

A look at the trend line of production costs 
for the three types of companies since 1948 
may be helpful in determining when and 
where nuclear energy may first be found 
economically profitable in the electric-power 
industry. From 1948 to 1953 production ex- 
penses for the purchasing company have 
gone up from 43 to 46 percent of operating 
revenue. Nevertheless, the companies have 
been able to keep their average selling price 
per kilowatt-hour In line by dropping it from 
2.8 cents to 2.7 cents for the same period. 
Among the purchasing companies there is 
pressure from the increasing production 
expenses. 

However, both the steam and the hydro 
companies have had a decrease in production 
expenses for this period, the steam moving 
from 34 to 24 percent—a decline of 10 percent 
in the period from 1948 to 1953, inclusive. 
Undoubtedly, this was effected by the intro- 
duction of more efficient equipment, requir- 
ing less fuel and labor per kilowatt-hour. 
Hydro companies dropped about the same 
Amount from 25.6 percent In 1948 to 16 
percent in 1953. The average selling price 
per kilowatt-hour of the steam companies 
held steady during this period at 1.9 cents, 
— . — 
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whereas the hydro companies dropped from 
1.4 cents to 1.3 cents between 1952 and 1953. 

An examination of average cost per kilo- 
watt- hour for all three types of companies 
shows resistance against increased expenses. 
The purchasing company had costs of 2.5 
cents per kilowatt-hour in 1948 and the same 
in 1933; steam, 1.5 cents and 1.4 cents; hydro, 
1.2 cents and 1,1 cents. Over the 5-year pe- 
riod steam and hydro companies have man- 
aged to reduce their operating revenue de- 
ductions per kilowatt-hour by 1 mill, The 
trend-cost picture of these three types of 
companies does not seem to be significant in 
ascertaining which type of company will be 
the first great user of atomic energy. 

The introduction of nuclear energy to the 
electric power industry will not make pres- 
ent plant investments obsolete, As the use 
of atomic power spreads through the elec- 
tric-power field, management in replacing 
existing facilities or adding new units will 
be governed by cost factors in integrating 
the atom to thelr system. Chief stumbling 
blocks to the purchasing and hydro com- 
panies will be the addition of new and 
different generating units, which objection 
would be present if the new additions were 
fossil fired. If the cost trend per kilowatt- 
hour for nuclear fuel is downward and for 
other fuel upward, then prior to 1980 some 
plants will have found it advantageous to 
change to atomic power. They will be pur- 
chasing, steam, and hydro companies for 
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whom the transportation of coal, gas, or 
oil makes such fuel consumption so costly 
that nuclear heat may be used advan- 
tageously. 

Since 1925 the progressive rate of decline 
in the consumption of coal per kilowatt-hour 
has not been rapid. From 1920 to 1925 the 
rate dropped from 3 pounds of coal to 2 
pounds of coal per kilowatt-hour. From 
1925 to 1954, 29 years, the rate declined w 
1 pound. 

Technologically, atomic power Is in its in- 
fancy; as it matures it should have a greater 
increase in efficlency than coal has shown 
in the last decades, particularly If the hy- 
drogen or fusion process is released to pri- 
vate industry. 

In the main, because of adaptability of 
equipment, personnel, and management, 
atomic energy will slowly enter the electric- 
power field as unit additions to steam 
plants. The transition will be gradual. 
Nuclear force is not powerful enough to 
shatter in one moment ancient hindrances 
to change; obstructions that now and in 
the past keep purchasing companies from 
changing to hydro or steam generntion, hy- 
dro companies from adding steam units, and 
steam companies from installing more ef- 
client steam plants. 


2The New York Times, Wednesday, Feb. 
1, 1956, pp. 1, 19. 

2 Federal Power Commission, Consumption 
of Fuel for Production of Electric Energy: 
1954, FPC 8-119. table V. p. 9. 

* How Will Atomic Energy Affect the Elec 
tric Power Industry? by E. W. Morehouse 
and Theodore Baumeister, Land Economics, 
May 1955, 31: 2, pp. 93-107. > 

*Op. cit,, pp. 99, 105. 

*The term “average cost“ as used here 
means total operating revenue deductions 
divided by kilowatt-hours sold. 

Federal Power Commission, Consump- 
tion of Fuel for Production of Electric 
Energy, 1954, FPC 8-119, p. 5 


A Critique of Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


_ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, like 
every other Member of this House, I re- 
ceive a steady flow of mail from people 
who are concerned for one reason oF 
another about social security. Ofte? 
their concern stems from misunder 
standing of what the system is, what í 
is intended to do, what it is capable © 
doing, and how it is financed. a 
time to time I have brought to the atten 
tion of this House certain of these letters 
which highlight these misunderstan 4 
ings and some of the inequities of th 
system. 

There is now published by need 
Regnery Co., of Chicago, a book entit 
“Social Security—Fact and Fancy, 25 
which the author, Mr. Dillard Stand- 
presents a series of instances of h 
ship and unequal treatment of pe 
affected by the social-security 88 
He also 
Whether one agrees or disagrees W one 
Mr, Stokes’ analysis and proposals, 
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must concede that he has performed a 
useful public service in highlighting 
some of the inconsistencies and short- 
comings of the present system. Any 
System of such magnitude as social secu- 
Tity should be under constant public 
Scrutiny and evaluation, in my judg- 
ment. To say thatrit is by all odds the 
largest and most generous system in the 
world is not to say that it is perfect, or 
that it cannot and should not be sub- 
jected to analysis and review. 

Two of our great New York news- 
Papers, the New York Times and the 
Wall Street Journal, have published 
criticisms of Mr. Stokes’ book, the for- 
mer by the distinguished Under Secre- 
tary of Labor, Dean Arthur Larson, and 
the latter by the noted literary critic and 
Ponpes commentator, John Chamber- 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recor these two reviews: 
[From the New York Times of April 3, 1956] 

PAYMENTS AND PENSIONS 
(By Arthur Larson) 

Veryl Ribble was a foreman in a tool and 
die shop, making $4,800 a year. With his 
wife Agnes and four small children, he just 
managed to make out. Everything Very] 
could save he put into life insurance. Then 
One day, when Veryl was on a trip, a friend 
Offered him a ride home in a small private 
Plane. Veryl was so anxious to get home to 
his little family that he accepted. The plane 
crashed and Very] was killed. When the in- 
surance man came round, Agnes naturally 
thought that he was going to pay them the 
$40,000 in insurance that Veryl had scraped 
and saved to buy. But she was wrong. She 
didn't get a penny. It appeared that a clause 
in the contract make it inapplicable to death 
resulting from flights in a private plane. 

t who gets the money we paid in?” cried 

es. “We do,” sneered the agent. And 
the insurance company kept all the pre- 
™miums, 

If someone were to write a book about 
Private insurance introduced by 36 vignettes 
Of fine-print tragedy along the lines of this 
hypothetical example, the reader might well 
form a pretty low opinion of the insurance 
business. Dillard Stokes has used this tech- 
nique at the expense of social security, in 
Support of the thesis that the entire system 

a fraud. He has methodically dug out 

t every conceivable combination of cir- 
cumstances that could produce an apparent- 
ly inequitable result under social security, 
and then has found, or more often invented, 
a touching human story, told as if it had 
Actually happened. Wherever a line is drawn 
in the Social Security Act, he constructs 

Set of facts just on the wrong side of the 
2 so that his characters just fail to qual- 
y. 


All of his shocking examples can be classed 
Under two simple heading: policy limitations 
and transitional inequities. 

By policy limitations ts meant the simple 
fact that in any such system, public or priv- 
ate, there is always a stated set of limita- 
tions, such as Mr. Ribble's private-airplane 
Clause, governing payment of benefits. The 
more limitations, the cheaper the policy. 
A $50-deductible collision policy is much 
Cheaper than a policy with no deductibility. 

SOcial-security system which pays nothing 
to people who each over $2,160 after retire- 
Ment costs much less in contributions than 
One which pays pensions to everyone over 

regardless of earnings. Certainly social 
Security could be amended to pay benefits 
Without any of the limitations that produced 
the author's poignant examples. But this 
Would mean either that people now entitled 
‘© benefits would get less, or that the cost 
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of the system in contributions would be 
sharply increased, As of the present, the 
American people through their representa- 
tives have decided that they want the policy 
they have got. 

The second class of examples arises out 
of the transitional period social security 
is going through. To get the system started, 
some people were giyen much more for their 
contribution dollar than most people will 
get when the system is mature and when the 
members have contributed throuhgout their 
working lives. There is nothing startling 
about this. The same thing will be found 
in many private employer pension plans, 
under which a man aged 60 at the time the 
plan takes effect will sometimes be given 
a substantial pension at age 65, far out of 
proportion to any contribution, 

The alternative, which the author, a law- 
yer and former newspaperman, suggests, is 
to have everyone get exact dollar-for-dollar 
benefits, which means that almost no one 
would get a full pension comparable to 
Social Security until about 1990. The $200- 
a-month man and wife, after 10 years, would 
draw a monthly pension of $14.80 to $22.20, 
instead of the present $117.80. For good 
measure, the author proposes to destroy sur- 
vivors life-insurance benefits. Meanwhile 
the rate of contribution, to finance these 
geratly reduced pensions and nonexistent 
survivor benefits, is to be immediately 
doubled, to 8 percent. And $30 billion is to 
be spent to bring about the changeover. It 
is unlikely that the proposal will catch on. 
{From the Wall Street Journal of April 3, 

x: 1956] 
Tue BOOKSHELF: EXAMINING THE SACRED Cow 
or UNITED States SOCIAL SECURITY 


(By John Chamberlain) 


The idea of compulsory social security has 
become such a sacred cow that few politicians 
care to question it, certainly not on funda- 
mental principle. In these touch-me-not 
circumstances Dillard Stokes may have dif- 
culty getting a hearing for his ‘Social Secu- 
rity: Fact and Fancy,” which is pitched at 
the politicians as well as at the general 
reader. 

Mr. Stokes is, however, so very far from 
being an enemy of the compulsory-old-age- 
insurance idea that It is only in our present 
Alice-in-Wonderland atmosphere that he 
would ever deserve a citation for bravery in 
criticizing the workings of present legisla- 
tion. 

The current law, says Mr. Stokes, is a radi- 
cal de; from the original Social Secu- 
rity Act of 1935. To Mr. Stokes’ way of 
thinking, the first act was on an absolutely 
sound basis: People paid for what they got 
and got what they paid for. And nobody 
was required to support anybody else. 

Mr. Stokes objection to the present law 
is that it mixes old-age relief with the old- 
age-insurance principle, It serves in some 
measure to redistribute the wealth. It is 
precisely as if the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. were to offer a policy which would 
take money out of John Brown's premiums 
in order to pay for those of John Smith. 

Moreover, the survivors of John Brown and 
John Smith may never see a penny of the 
paid-in insurance if death comes before the 
money has been collected by the original 
purchaser. Families no longer get social- 
security insurance as a matter of right, but 
only under certain conditions that vary hap- 
hagardly under a confusing system that can 
only be deciphered by lawyers with trained 
eyes for the finest of print. 

Just how arbitrary the whole Affair has 
become is the substance of most of Mr, 
Stokes’ book. To bring his meaning home 
to those who dislike coping with statistical 
abstractions, Mr. Stokes has assembled a 
revealing number of short biographies of 
people who thought they were adequately 
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insured under the law which had been taking 
money every year out of their paychecks. 

For example, there was Lulgi Bellini, who 
thought his enforced savings were providing 
a measure of protection for his little son 
Tony. Tony would have got the insurance 
if he had been adopted by a stepparent or 
by a close blood relative. But he happened 
to be adopted by a cousin, so the payments 
stopped. The curious thing is that if Tony 
had lived on to the age of 18 in the cousin's 
house on an unadopted basis the money 
would have continued to come in. 

Millie White, who lost her right arm in 
the gas explosion that killed her husband, 
would have received benefits for her little 
son Charlie. But Charlie, who had been 
hurt by falling timbers in the same explo- 
sion that killed his father and maimed his 
mother, died after weeks of valiant strug- 
gle. Hence Millie will get none of Mr. 
White's enforced sa until she reaches 
the age of 65—which is 25 years from now. 
If she dies before then the money will be 
kept by the Government. 

So it goes in Mr. Stoke's biographies, 
some of them real, some of them hypotheti- 
cal constructions based on legal interpreta- 
tions that have determined real instances in 
the past. The Belin and White cases are 
only two of a multitude too numerous for 
mention here. 

Perhaps the strangest injustice is the 
one which allows a person with income from 
investments to get social security benefits 
without question while another person who 
continues working after age 65 gets little or 
nothing, depending on the amount of his 
wages. Mr. Stokes tells of people who volun- 
tarily step down from high-wage jobs to 
low-wage jobs at 65 to qualify for benefits. 
In that way they maximize their total take 
from Government and industry. 

In the legislative attitude which encour- 
ages this weird practice, no thought is given 
to the consequent loss of skill to industry. 
And the man who steps down a notch or 
two in order to qualify for social security 
benefits may be displacing a low-wage 
worker who really needs the job. If that 
low-wage worker is himself under 65 and 
ineligible for social security, he may be 
forced to go on relief. 

Theoretically, there is a social security 
reserve fund which is supposed to build up 
to a level sufficient to meet payments to 
millions in the future. But Mr. Stokes 
quotes two widely conflicting “scientific” 
projections put out by Social Security Ad- 
ministration actuaries. One projection is 
that the fund will go broke in 40 or more 
years. The other is that it will pile up a 
$151 billion surplus. The reason for such 
discrepancies is that no one knows what 
the level of business will be in 1975, or how 
many people will be born in 1961, or what 
inflation may do to the cost of living and 
hence to Congressmen's ideas of what an- 
nuities ought to be. 

In any event, the reserve fund is not a 
real fund. What the Social Security Admin- 
istration has tb show for its collections is 
mainly Government paper in the form of 
bonds. To pay annuities in the future, new 
taxes or new debt will be needed to convert 
the bonds to money. So the children of the 
future may be paying by taxes or debt for 
security supposediy earned in the present. 

In spite of everything he has to say against 
the present law Mr. Stokes remains a con- 
vinced believer in the idea of compulsory 
insurance. Although he insists that not one 
in a hundred people can afford to buy enough 
insurance privately to provide for a family 
for 15, 10 or 5 years, he thinks the job can 
be accomplished at least to some degree by 
Government intervention. He has his own 
prescription for doing the job which he 
offers free of charge to Congress. Let the 
Government, he says, give annuity bonds to 
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people every year as they pay their social 
security taxes. The bonds would be redeem- 
able as monthly life income on presentation 
at age 65. Survivors would get the paid-up 
value of anything left over. 7 

By this system, which has the charm of 
automaticity, Mr. Stokes would eradicate a 
huge and cumbersome social security bu- 
reaucracy. The savings on operating costs, 
he says, would amount to $6 billion or $8 
billion in 45 years. 

As he describes it, under his system “there 
are no 110 million accounts. No recording 
of names, ages, addresses, employment, of 
everybody in the country. No Federal fin- 
ger on every citizen from crib to coffin. No 
questionnaires. No investigations. No con- 
ditions. No exceptions. No field agents. 
No case workers. No triple alternative for- 
mulas. No interpretation. No claims man- 
ual. Noretirement test. No earnings limit. 
No benefits suspended. None forfeited. No 
cutrate benefits. No overpriced bene- 
Ats. No unimaginable surplus. No 
Tantastic deficit. * * No theories. No 
social experiment. No redistribution of in- 
come.” 

Sounds like paradise. But when, in recent 
years, has Congress ever gone in for anything 
that simple? 


United States Jaycees Conduct Nationwide 
Program To Create Greater Public In- 
terest in Hoover Commission Recom- 
mendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
through its 3,000 community locals in all 
48 States, Hawaii, and Alaska, is now 
completing a most successful nationwide 
program to encourage public interest in 
the efficiency and economy recommenda- 
tions of the second Hoover Report. I 
think that they are to be highly com- 
mended for their work in this field. 

Tomorrow morning the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover will address a congres- 
sional banquet-breakfast, which will cli- 
max a 3-day visit to our Nation's Capital 
by 56 Jaycee members, selected from the 
chapter in each State deemed to have 
conducted the best Hoover Report pro- 
gram. These men have received an op- 
portunity to see the Federal Government 
in operation and to meet some of the men 
who make it function. Undoubtedly 
when they return to their respective 
States and communities, they will draw 
upon their Washington experience to in- 
crease public interest in governmental 
affairs, 

One of the highlights of their visit in 
Washington, D. C., is today’s opportunity 
for them to watch the House of Repre- 
sentatives in session. Congressional 
leaders were honored this morning in a 
series of presentations made on the Capi- 
tol steps on behalf of all Jaycees. 

The following is a list of the Jaycee 
participants who have been honored by 
their State organizations, and who are 
participating in the present Meet Your 
Government program. 
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George M. Yeager, 113 Ina Street, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Robert Fleming, 3550 Princeton Drive, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Frank W. Fletcher, 309 Cooper, West 
Memphis, Ark. 

John W. Hamilton, 1638 Walnut Creek 
Parkway, West Covina, Calif. 

Louis P. Martinez, 305 Maplewood 
Drive, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Gordon C. Smith, 1025 Lincoln Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

Vincent Simko, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
oe H. Vandoren, Jr., Washington, 

Wer : 

Webb H. Vermilya, 1956 Richwood 
Drive NE., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. G. W. Atwood, 944 Fair Street, 
Buhl, Idaho. 

Gordon S. Peters, 302 Bigelow, Peoria, 


57 Dover Street, 


John B. Hilkin, 9120 Major Avenue, 
Morton Grove, IL 

William F. Radcliff, 18 Kimberly Lane, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Gordon J. Forsyth, 1214 North Sixth 
Street, Estherville, Iowa. 

George A. Lowe, 522 East Cedar, 
Olathe, Kans. 

John Coleman Scott, 203 Pinewood 
Drive, Frankfort, Ky. 

F. J. Lungaro, 606 Clarence Street, 
Lake Charles, La. 

Robert Easton, Pleasant Street, Nor- 
way, Maine. 

Albert D. Darby, Jr., 212 South Alle- 
gany Street, Cumberland, Md. 

Frank H. Wooton, Holyoke, Mass. 

John L. Deal, 1019 Pinehurst Boule- 
vard, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

William D. Hurley, 91 Crocus Place, 
St. Paul, Minn, 

Thomas K. (Pete) Griffis, 404 22d Ave- 
nue, Meridian, Miss. 

Donald C. Woodside, 417 North Wash- 
ington, Butte, Mont. 

Arthur D. Bradley, Jr., 7416 North 28th 
Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 

David P. Boyer, 1342 Douglas Drive, 
Las Vegas, Ney. 

A. Arthur McKew, Jr., High Street, 
Troy, N. H. 

R. Donald Quackenbush, 372 Owen 
Avenue, FairLawn, N. J. 

John A. Voller, 1600 Gonzales Road, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Walter P. Quinn, Melrose Road, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

Merril Berg, 1526 First Avenue South- 
east, Minot, N. Dak. 

P. J. Cole, Logan, Ohio. 

William G. Boykin, 2624 Southwest 46 
Terrace, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Gerald L. Denton, 853 Washington, 
McMinnville, Oreg. 

Don M. McCutcheon, 1301 West Sher- 
man, Hood River, Oreg. 

David L. Emrey, 2246 Fairview Avenue, 
Easton, Pa. 

A. Arthur Rosenblum, 83 A Peachtree 
Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Henry G. Harris, 14 South Main 
Street, Abbeville, S. C. 

Paul Hammerquist, 135 Meade Street, 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Gordon A. Walhood, 605 Circle Drive, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Don Greaves, 10940 Snow White Drive, 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Jack Childress, 755 West 255 North, 
Orem, Utah. 

Walter E. Dunham II, 109 Spring 
Street, Bennington, Vt. 

Samuel Mason Cole, Jr., Conduit Road, 
Colonial Heights, Va. 

Joseph W. Brinkley, Semple Quarters, 
Williamsburg, Va. » 

James A. Marks, 1733 Capital Avenue, 
Madison, Wis. 

Robert L. Lawless, 310 East Third Ave- 
nue, Cheyenne, Wyo, 


Dinosaur National Park Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, with our 
growing population and the added free- 
dom of movement of our Nation’s people, 
and with the National Park System find- 
ing itself hard pressed to meet these 
growing demands, I wonder at the posi- 
tion taken by Senator WATKINS, of Utah, 
in creating a stumbling block to a pro- 
posal for a new national par. Last week, 
Congressman WAYNE ASPINALL and My- 
self introduced a bill to make the Dino- 
saur National Monument a fully accred- 
ited national park concluding that this 
was the natural and honest thing to do 
for this area that Congress and the Pres- 
ident have decided is no longer a part of 
the upper Colorado River storage project. 
The many thousands of conservationists 
who fought the battle to resist invasion 
of the area are convinced that it is of 
national park caliber and needs to be 
given the protection as well as the ad- 
vantages of national park status. 

Senator Warkixs, of Utah, has found 
it necessary to express himself about the 
Dinosaur National Park bill, according 
to the Salt Lake Tribune, of April 19, by 
making a statement that the conserva- 
tionists in supporting this bill acted in a 
“disturbing breech of faith.” Senator 
Watkins reportedly said that the con- 
servationists had agreed to a review. by 
the Interior Department of possible al- 
ternative sites yet before this program 
had a chance to get off the ground the 
conservationist- sponsored bill was of- 
fered to remove the necessity for any 
review.” 

The good Senator from Utah went on 
to say that Echo Park Dam had been 
shelved for the indefinite future, and he 
hopes the conservationists would show 
their good faith and withdraw their sup- 
port of any such legislation prior to 
the completion and review of the Secre- 
tary’s study of alternatives. 

There is obviously no basis of truth to 
this silly accusation and it is perfectly 
obvious that the conservationists would 
never have agreed to a temporary with- 
drawal of Echo Park Dam which is what 
Senator Watkins’ proposal amounts to. 
The conservationists emphatically deny 
that they have ever considered awaiting 
the study of alternative sites. They are 
interested only in Dinosaur and only as 
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a site for a national park. Senator War- 
kins is apparently determined to take 
whatever steps are necessary to prevent 
Dinosaur from getting national park 
protection because it appears that he is 
still determined to thwart the will of 
the people and the express desire of 
Congress by flooding out the most im- 
pressive part of Dinosaur National Mon- 
ument. 

In this connection I would like to pre- 
sent for the Recorp a telegram from 
David R. Brower, executive secretary of 
the Sierra Club, in answer to the article 
in the Salt Lake Tribune of April 19. 

SAN Francisco, CaLIF., April 24, 1956. 

Telegram to Senator Warxins and the 
Salt Lake Tribune: 

The proposal to establish the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Park is completely consonant with 
the agreement between conservationists and 
Proponents of the Colorado River storage 
Project. Your comments on the agreement, 


as reported in the Salt Lake Tribune April - 


19, are not correct. Here are the facts: 

1. Last July the Colorado project bill was 
doomed, according to whip pools, to inevita- 
ble defeat in the House of Representatives 
because Echo Park Dam was not clearly 
eliminated. The so-called time · bomb 
amendment, calling for a study of Echo 
Park and alternatives, was not acceptable 
to conservationists and was rejected by the 
House Interlor Committee. 

2. In a full page ad in the Denver Post, 
which appeared the day before you and 
Other project proponents held your Denver 
strategy meeting, the council of conserva- 
tionists called for elimination of Echo Park 
Dam or “any secret hopes“ for it. 

3. On November 1 the project proponents 
Announced after the Denver conference 
ended that Echo Park Dam was eliminated. 
Senator Annerson added, “in any form.“ 

4. On November 29 Secretary McKay 
acquiesced in the Denver action, In answer 
to my question he said that the project was 
feasible without Echo Park Dam. In his 
Public statement he added that the Depart- 
ment would “be prepared to recommend al- 
ternate action.” 

5. To underline the sincerity of the action 
in dropping Echo Park, you and the other 
Proponents in Congress agreed to put in the 
Colorado Project Act the provision that “it is 
the intention of Congress that no dam or 
reservoir constructed under the authoriza- 
tion of this act shall be within any national 
Park or monument.” 

6. Thereupon the conservation organiza- 
tions withdrew their opposition to the Colo- 
Tado project bill. It passed the House March 
l by a 120-vote margin. Yow will recall 
hearing in the final debate on the floor of 
the House, when you came in to observe, 
the repeated assurance that Echo Park was 
really out. -This assurance, we feel, brought 
you victory. The Senate House conferees 
Stood firm, and S. 500, with Echo Park elimi- 
Rated without qualification, became law. 

Considering these facts, I believe you can 
Understand the concern caused by the state- 
Ment you are reported to have made that you 
Would strongly oppose the creation of the 

osaur National Park and that you ques- 
tlon the good faith of conservationists sup- 
Porting the proposal. We ask what restric- 
tion would be imposed by a Dinosaur Park 
that you did not accept when you joined 
your colleagues in agreeing that Echo Park 
Dam was out, and that neither that dam 
nor any other Colorado project dam would 

in any national park or monument. 

Conservationists have held all along that 
Dinosaur deserves national park status. 

Salt Lake Tribune has editorialized that 
the “time is ripe for developing Dinosaur 
Park.” It can be one of the finest parks in 
the entire national park system. 
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At no time did I pledge, as executive di- 
rector of the Sierra Club or as chairman of 
the Natural Resources Council of America or 
in any other capacity that the park status 
move would await a study of alternatives by 
the Secretary, as you are reported to have 
said. To my knowledge, no other conser- 
vationists have urged or indicated this. Nor 
can I understand why you should raise such 
a question in view of your having joined the 
agreement to drop Echo Park Dam and to 
add to the act the conservation proviso men- 
tioned above. We hope you will not jeopar- 
dize the appropriations necessary to get your 
historic project underway by allowing Con- 
gress and the Nation’s citizens to infer that 
Echo Park Dam is still so much alive in your 
mind that you would oppose creation of a 
great Dinosaur National Park. I hope that 
you will instead give this park your full 
support, as a primeval scenic asset to be 
appropriately developed for Utah and the 
Nation. 

Davio R. Brower, 
Executive Director, Sierra Club, 


I would also like to insert for the 
Record a telegram to the editor of the 
Salt Lake Tribune signed by the three 
conservation groups who led the upper 
Colorado fight to protect Dinosaur: 

- APRIL 24, 1956, 
SALT LAKE TRIBUNE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Letter to the Editor: 

We see by statements attributed to Sen- 
ator WATKINS in the April 19 edition of the 
Salt Lake Tribune, that he has attacked the 
conservation organizations that stopped the 
invasion of Dinosaur National Monument 
and accused them of acting in bad faith 
on their recent support of Congressman 
ASPINALL’s bill to give Dinosaur national 
park status. The undersigned groups who 
represented the united conservationists’ ef- 
fort would like to keep the record straight 
by outlining three simple facts: 

1. The drive to get park status for Dino- 
saur is the joint effort of all conservation 
organizations who supported the previous 
fight. None of the original organizations 
has any intention of withdrawing from this 
position, 

2. Any statement that the conservation- 
ists have agreed to await the study of al- 
ternative sites (as Senator WaTKINS was re- 
ported to have said) is a complete fabrica- 
tion—throughout this controversy, conserva- 
tionists have had no direct concern with any 
dam or reservoir site which did not involve 
protected land and have never compromised 
their determination to remove Echo Park 
Dam from the project once and for all. 

3. Any determined effort on the part of 
Senator Warxtes to prevent national park 
status for Dinosaur can have only one moti- 
vation—that is to make it easier to restore 
Echo Park Dam in spite of the public will 
and the express desire of Congress that no 
dam or reservoir shall be constructed within 
any national park or monument in connec- 
tion with the upper Colorado project. We 
confidently believe that the Watkins subter- 
fuge will not work now or at any subse- 
quent time and we further believe that it is 
in the best interest of everyone that this re- 
markable area be properly developed. 

Ira GABRIELSON, 
Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, Washington, D, C. 
FRED SMITH, 
Council of Conservationists, New 
York City. 
ANSEL ADAMS, 
Trustees for Conservation, 
Francisco, Calij. 


I would also like to include in my re- 
marks the resolution of the Izaak Walton 
League of America passed during their 
34th annual convention in Sioux City, 


San 
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Iowa, April 19 to 21, 1956, just 3 days 
after the introduction of the Dinosaur 
National Park bill. I am sure that the 
members will also be interested in the 
statement of J. W. Penfold, the league's 
national conservation director, indicat- 
ing the unanimous endorsement of this 
resolution by the delegates to the con- 
vention. 


ENDORSEMENT OF IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OP 
AMERICA 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE 34TH ANNUAL con- 
VENTION OF THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA, SIOUX CITY, IOWA, APRIL 19-21, 1956 


The Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., 
in annual convention assembled in Sioux 
City, Iowa, April 21, 1956, heartily commends 
the congressional delegations of Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Wyoming for their 
successful leadership in securing enactment 
of an upper Colorado River storage project 
which excludes Echo Park Dam and firmly 
protects national parks and monuments 
from dams and reservoirs constructed under 
the project authorization. 

The Izaak Walton League further heartily 
commends the Honorable Wayne N. ASPI- 
NALL, of Colorado, and the Honorable Jonn 
P. Sartor, of Pennsylvania, for having intro- 
duced legislation in the House of Representa- 
tives (H. R. 10614 and H. R. 10635) which will 
create of Dinosaur National Monument a 
great new national park and thereby assure 
the permanent protection and preservation 
of the unique and irreplaceable natural val- 
ues of this magnificient river, canyon, and 
benchland area and provides for the orderly 
development of this new national park for 
the full use and enjoyment of the American 
people. 

The Izaak Walton League of America 
therefore calls upon all conservationists 
throughout the land to support this legis- 
lation and assure its speedy enactment. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. PENFOLD, NATIONAL CON- 
SERVATION DIRECTOR OF IZAAK WALTON LEAGUS 
OF AMERICA 


DENVER, Coto.—The Izaak Walton League 
of America heartily endorses and supports 
the Aspinall-Saylor bill which would create 
a great new national park in the Green and 
Yampa canyon area of Colorado and Utah 
now included in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. The statement was issued by J. W. 
Penfold, Denver, the league's national con- 
servation director, upon his return from the 
league's 34th annual convention held last 
week in Sioux City, Iowa. 

“Over 600 delegates from every State in 
the Nation, and Alaska voted unanimously 
for this resolution,” Penfold sald, “and they 
are prepared to urge their representatives in 
Congress to take favorable action on the bill 
as speedily as possible. 

“The Izaak Walton League,” Penfold con- 
tinued, “has urged this action for several 
years, although we realized that specific bills 
would be premature until after Congress 
had disposed of the Echo Park Dam contro- 
versy. It is most encouraging, and a source 
of pride to Pennsylvanians, that Congress- 
man JOHN Sartor has taken the lead to 
secure authorization for Dinosaur National 
Park. As a national park this magnificent 
area will be assured of adequate funds for 
its development for full use and enjoyment 
by the public, 

“Congressman Saytog has made an envi- 
able record among conservationists the na- 
tion over for his able, effective battling to 
preserve the national park system and to 
perpetuate the natural resources upon which 
healthful outdoor recreation depends. His 
vigorous defense of Dinosaur National 
Monument, in which the Bureau of Recla- 
mation sought to construct Echo Park Dam, 
in no small measure was responsible for 
deletion of this objectionable feature of the 
upper Colorado River project. The solid 
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ranks of conservationists in opposition to 
Echo Park Dam convinced project propo- 
nents that a project containing Echo Park 
Dam could not pass Congress. Echo Park 
Dam, consequently was deleted. 

“The resolution adopted by the nation- 
wide conservation group,” Penfold con- 
cluded, “commends Mr. Saytor and Mr, 
AsrrNaLL for their introducing this national 
park legislation and calls on all conserva- 


tionists to support it:” 


The final insertion that I would like to 
have permission to present for the REC- 
orp is a statement from an advertise- 
ment appearing in today’s issue of the 
Wi n Post signed by the Council 
of Conservationists: 

Now Is THE Time To Make DINOSAUR A 

NATIONAL PARK 


Last week, Representative WAYNE ASPINALL, 
of Colorado, tock the floor in the House of 
Representatives to introduce a bill: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to pre- 
serve in a natural condition as a national 
park for the benefit and inspiration of pres- 
ent and future generations, the nationally 
important scenic grandeur, geologic phe- 
nomena, and scientific features of those 
portions of the canyons of the Yampa and 
Green Rivers that are now contained in the 

Dinosaur National Monument, Colorado and 
Utah, there is hereby established * * * the 
Dinosaur National Park." 

At the same time an identical bill was in- 
troduced by Representative JOHN SAYLOR, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Thus was voiced the cherished desire of 
millions of Americans whose determination 
made it utterly impossible to bring the mam- 
moth upper Colorado River Basin project 
into being until it was stripped of Echo Park 
Dam and Reservoir, which threatened to ruin 
Dinosaur National Monument—the priceless 
area which, it is now proposed, should “be 
preserved, protected, and administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior for the benefit 
of present and future generations in accord- 
ance with the basic policies established by 
the Congress for the preservation of the na- 
tional parks.” 

FURTHER PROTECTION IS ESSENTIAL 


Never before has a national park been 
established by nationwide popular demand; 
but there is more than popular sentiment be- 
hind the determination to secure permanent 
national park protection for this incompar- 
ably beautiful, historically important, area; 
in Congress itself there is a determination to 
protect it permanently from invasion by pri- 
vate interests, and from the threat which is 
hard to kill; the still persisting effort, in 
some parts of the West, to get Dinosaur 
dammed and flooded. A local Utah politician 
is reported to have promised that the bit- 
terly fought Echo Park Dam is “surer now 
than ever before.” Only this weck, there is 
reported the beginning of a drive planned to 
stop Dinosaur National Park in its tracks. 
Senator Warxixs, of Utah, arch foe of con- 
servationists and national park friends in 
the Echo Park battle, is now quoted in Salt 
Lake City papers as accusing conservatfonists 
of bad faith in promoting national park 
status for Dinosaur. He says that conserva- 
tionists agreed to do nothing until alterna- 
tive sites for his dam could be studied. This 
is a false, trumped-up charge, which has no 
basis whatever in fact. 

With Dinosaur a bona fide national park, 
all potential invaders would have to face a 
most powerful weapon: the congressional 
protection afforded a national park, The 
battle would finally be won. 

THE LEGISLATORS KEPT THEIR WORD 


Victory (for the time being) came in the 
Echo Park struggle because men of stanch 
integrity in the House and Senate (even 
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though many of them favored Echo Park 
Dam), listened to the persistent pleas of 
conservationists, women's club leaders, na- 
tional park lovers, outdoor club leaders, and 
thousands upon thousands of independent, 
unaffiliated people, who begged and pleaded, 
in letters, in telegrams, on the telephone, and 
in person, “Don't dam Dinosaur.“ These leg- 
islators, led by New Mexico's Senator ANDER- 
som, and California's Representative CLAIR 
ENGL, and ably assisted by such directly in- 
terested western leaders as Montana's Sen- 
ator Murray, Congressmen ASPINALL, of Colo- 
rado, Dawson, of Utah, and METCALF, of 
Montana, and nonwesterners like JoHN P. 
Sartor, of Pennsylvania, agreed that Echo 
Dam was not essential to the plan, and there- 
fore it was unnecessary to invade Dinosaur 
Monument. As a result of public reaction, 
these men assured conservationist leaders 
that Echo Park Dam would be dropped from 
the project, and it was. The American peo- 
ple owe a debt of g-atitude to Senator ANDER- 
Son and his Senate colleagues, and to Rep- 
resentatives AsPINALL and ENGLE and their 
House colleagues, for carrying out their word 
In spite of heavy political pressures from 
several sides. It was not easy to do. 

HELP US PRESERVE THIS REMARKABLE AREA 

The Nation needs more national parks— 
more natural areas that provide retreat and 
escape from the strains and trials of city life. 
Our national parks are a vital resource—and 
one we are rapidly outgrowing. There are 
too few natural recreational areas leit 
and too many people who need them. 

The present Dinosaur National Monument, 
which under the new bills would become a 
park, is not only an area of scenic splendor. 
True, it is one of the world’s most wondrous 
sites—hllls, terraces, massive and colorful 
rock formations that tower high as a sky- 
scraper, raging rivers, and all the rest. But 
Dinosaur is far more; it is the whole story 
of millions of years of the earth’s life. The 
story is all there for anyone to see, more 
complete and more graphic, perhaps, than in 
any other place on earth. 

The remains of long-extinct, 50-ton dino- 
saurs are the start of the story, the record 
of what life was like a million centuries ago. 


- The erosions of the wild, foaming river, the 


mountain that it gnawed in two, the hog- 
back ridges that nature left, the sharp verti- 
cal cliffs and the flat mesas—all these are 
chapters in a long, uninterrupted tale of the 
earth and its inhabitants adapting to chang- 
ing conditions, The pictographs of prehis- 
toric Pueblo basket-makers, scratched 3,000 
years ago on the sides of canyons, unfold 
a story of a too-contented life that drifted 
into nothingness in a dim, distant era—a 
story that even a school child can read, in 
& general way, just by walking past a wall. 
The full record of animal life in Dinosaur's 
canyons has yet to be established—even by 
the experts; but when the park is improved, 
many of the almost-extinct creatures which 
we know once lived there will be back, pro- 
tected by the National Park Service. Dino- 
saur was explored only a few years ago, and 
perhaps it never was explored completely; 
but the far reaches of this surprising area 
already have turned up random chapters of 
the old West, such as the placard that reads: 
“To all who this may consarn that I Pat 
Lynch do lay claim on this botom for my 
home and support. Wrote the 8th month 
of 1886 by P. Lynch.” 

Who ‘can describe even sketchily the in- 
credible world of man and nature that lies 
within Dinosaur's remarkable acres? What 
can one really say about it—except that it 
straddles the Utah-Colorado border, a little 
south of where that border meets Wyo- 
ming, and there it should stay, unharmed, 
for our children, coming in jet planes and 
gas-turbined speedsters, to wonder at. Wal- 
lace Stegner, in This Is Dinosaur (a bril- 
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liantly illustrated book well worth enjoying) 
has this to say: 

“To this moment, at least, the Green and 
Yampa Canyons (in Dinosaur) have been 
saved intact, a wilderness that is the prop- 
erty of all Americans, a 325-square-mile 
preserve that is part schoolroom and part 
playground and part—the best part—sanc- 
tuary from a world paved with concrete, 
jet-propelied, smog-blanketed, sterilized, 
overinsured, aseptic, a world mass-produced 
with interchangeable parts, and with every 
natural beautiful thing endangered by the 
raw engincering power of the 20th century.” 

If only because everywhere we turn prog- 
ress is taking so great a toll, it is essential 
that we cling desperately to the little nat- 
ural wilderness beauty we have left. Dino- 
saur’s beauty is unmatched, its charm in- 
credible. d 

Will you join us in urging Congress to 
enact the Dinosaur National Park bill in 
this session—before it is too late? Your 
Senators and Congressmen will be glad to 
hear from you about this. 

Council of Conrervationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y., Executive Com- 
mittee: Fred Smith, Director, New York, N. 
T.; Horace M. Albright, New York, N. X.: 
David R. Brower, San Francisco, Calif.; Ira 
N. Gabrielson, Washington, D. C.: Joseph 
Penfold, Denver, Colo; Howard Zahniser, 
Hyattsville, Md. c 


These statements prove conclusively 
that the conservationists will go all out 
to give Dinosaur park status and assure 
that a dam will never be built within 
its boundaries. 

An editorial challenge in the Denver 
Post of April 22 in support of the proposal 
to make Dinosaur a park states: 

With all the Congressmen who opposed 
Echo Park Dam line up with alacrity to sup- 
port the Aspinall-Saylor bill? Will garden 
clubs and bird clubs and hiking clubs and 
other groups pass resolutions, write their 
Congressmen, and testify on behalf of the 
bill? Will outdoor writers deluge magazines 
and newspapers with articles about the im- 
portance of developing Dinosaur, now that it 
has been saved? 

They will unless most of the opposition 
to Echo Park Dam was phony. We will just 
have to wait and see. j 


I can assure the Denver Post that the 
same conservationists are committed to 
finish the job they started. 

When Congressman ASPINALL and my- 
self introduced the Dinosaur park bill 
we thought, as did conservationists, that 
it was a natural culmination—but we 
suddenly found ourselves confronted 
with Senator Warkixs who, if his state- 
ments are correctly reported in the Salt 
Lake Tribune, has no intention of allow- 
ing the area to become a park because 
he still believes, contrary to the will of 
the people and the Congress of the United 
States, that Echo Park Dam will be built. 
This seems to be a private project of 
Senator WATKINS and only when viewed 
in the light of a private project could 
one realize his intentions. He knows 
that the bill authorizing the upper Colo- 
rado River storage project was passed 
because conservationists withdrew their 
opposition when he, along with other 
upper basin legislators, agreed that Echo 
Park Dam would not be built. Why then 


does Senator Watkins seemingly con- 


tinue to fabricate opposition for the park 
bill? 


1956 
A Citizen Describes Broken Campaign 


Promises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Mr. Lee Wallek 
which appears in the May 1956 issue of 
the Democratic Digest. Mr. Wallek de- 
Scribes some broken Republican cam- 
paign promises. 

You CAN Brame Ixe—He Drn’r WRITE 
THOSE CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 
(By Lee Wallek) 

My brother wrote me a letter. 
3 years he does that. 

In the same mall with my brother's letter, I 
Zot a booklet on Infant Care from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
I sent for it, for a quarter, because we'll soon 
Need it in our thatched hut. 

It's a good booklet it looks like. Tenth 
Tevision since 1914, with nobody knows how 
many printings altogether, I guess. Has over 
100 pages crammed with information for 
People in our fix. And all for a quarter. 

With the booklet was a note from the 
Superintendent of Documents, C. W. Buck- 
ley, thanking me for my order. There's 
Courtesy for you. Said my order had been 
received on Thursday, mailed the same 
Thursday. There's efficiency. Also, said it 

been a pleasure to help and hoped I'd 
let them be of service again. Said I could 
receive a free copy of a selected list of United 
States Government publications every two 
Weeks if I wanted. Enclosed a sample copy 
Of the list and a return postcard. There's 
thoughtfulness. 

That's why I come to praise a broken 
Promise. If a 1952 campaign promise had 
been kept, we wouldn't still be able to get 
booklets from the Government. Ike said it 
Was ridiculous for the United States Gov- 
ernment to be providing such services, 

I remember how during the campaign I 
Was whooping and hollering myself. It was 
Breat fun in those days. The speechwriters 
had one clever TV short they had Ike do 
where he really cut loose against this one 

klet in particular. Home-canning meth- 
Ods I think it was. T'a watch that and 
Toll on the floor. Ho, ho. I'd laugh: Imag- 
those Democrats spending tax money to 
Print a book on home canning. But then 
When we got in, all that ridicule went to 
That particular booklet featured on 

TV was so popular they had to order a re- 
Printing right away. Same deal for most 
Of the other booklets. They were in such de- 
mand that the promise had to be welshed on. 

And personally, now at least I consider it 
& good thing. But my brother wouldn't. 
He's fairly rich, he hates for the Govern- 
ment to spend money. He's right-wing too. 

"8 so right-wing, Im not even sure he's 
for Eisenhower. 

I remember one other TV spot anhounce- 
ment Ike made in 1952: They say you can't 
Cut taxes. What kind of stuff Is that? Of 
Course you can and will. That is what the 
oe want now. They want lower taxes 


My brother'd explode if he ever got hold 
Of that. Especially since Ike didn't recom- 
mend any tax cuts this year. And is spend- 

More for nondefense items in his pro- 
Posed budget, for things like the Govern- 
Ment Printing Office, than even the Demo- 
rats did in their last 2 years in office. But 


Every 2 or 
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you can't blame Ike; he didn’t write those 
campaign speeches. 

He'll have the same sharp-shooting bunch 
of Madison Avenue ad men writing his 
speeches and TV spots as he did in 1952. And 
they have that winning 1952 campaign under 
their belt. They probably look on winning 
an election as simple as infant care by now. 
They're not called consent engineers for 
nothing. They know what the people want 
promised. How can us Republicans lose 
with a team like that fronting for us? 
Or what? 


A Goldwater-Reuther Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the Recorp an 
article which appeared in the column en- 
titled “George Todt's Opinion” of the 
San Fernando Valley Times, San Fer- 
nando, Calif., on April 9, 1956. 

A GOLDWATER-REUTHER DERATE 


Last Wednesday I hied myself to the em- 
bassy room of the Ambassador Hotel in Los 
Angeles to the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association’s 60th anniversary dinner to hear 
@ speech by a great Republican Senator, 
Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona. He spoke on 
the right to work. 

This man is simply tremendous—and if 
you ever have a chance to hear him, don't 
miss it. He is a rare combination of courage, 
character, and commonsense. I think you 
will hear of him increasingly in the future. 

Barry GOLDWATER is of pioneer western 
American stock; he is just about as honest 
and forthright as California's BILL KNOWLAND 
knows how to be on subjects touching on 
rugged Americanism. In fact, these two men 
have much in common in their outlook. 
Anyone who likes one of them should have 
little difficulty in liking the other one, too, 

I have never heard anyone in politics do a 
better job of explaining what the right-to- 
Tor law means than Senator GOLDWATIR 

He is not only intelligent, but extremely 
articulate. And his competent and effective 
oratory is based on reason, Now, what did 
he say? 

In the first place, he pointed out that 
the right-to-work laws had not decreased 
union membership or the number of jobs 
in any of the 18 States where such legisla- 
tion has been placed into effect by the will 
of the people concerned. Such laws are not 
aimed at destroying unions, but simply to 
give workers the privilege of choosing for 
themselves whether they wish to join a 
union, or not. 


If a worker wants to join a union in a 
State where right-to-work laws have been 
placed into effect—he may do so. He is 
encouraged to do so. But on the other hand, 
if he does not wish to join the union in- 
volved where he is concerned—then he can- 
not be compelled to do so. There can be no 
compulsion from either management or the 
union in such a case. Now this is nothing 
less than a realistic protection of civil rights. 
And Senator Gotpwarer indicated that the 
greatest wonder of it all was that the civil 
liberties crowd had so remarkably ignored 
this issue in all the years of the New Deal. 

After listening to many phonies prate of 
civil liberties in the past—I found it a 
truly refreshing experience for me to hear 
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from a real champion of human liberty, 
such as the junior Senator from Arizona 
turned out to be. He believes that the Amer- 
ican people have become the greatest Nation 
in the world because of the liberty and free- 
dom allowed them under Almighty God— 
and he decries socialism at every turn. 

Senator GOLDWATER is about as afraid of 
Walter Reuther as I am of my second piece 
of fried chicken. The manner in which he 
threw down the gantlet to the man who 
has sometimes been called Socialist No. 1 in 
the United States—and not without rea- 
son—bodes ill for Mr. Reuther. For in 
Gotpwatgr the AFL-CIO political action 
boss is going to find he has come up against 
something he has seldom met in the 
a man with the courage of his convictions 
who doesn’t scare easily. 

In the forthcoming duel between these 
titans on the labor front, I predict that 
GOLDWATER will win. And for reasons which 
are not quickly apparent on the surface. 
Both men have intestinal fortitude in 
abundance—and Reuther has a treasure 
chest of fantastic proportions from union 
dues collected from the workers, nearly half 
of them Republicans. But GOLDWATER has 
the edge over Reuther in the power of his 
ideas—and he will crack Walter wide open 
on the ideological front in America just as 
soon as he gets his story over to the Ameri- 
can people. Which may not be too long in 
coming. 

Senator GotpwatTrr told the leaders of in- 
dustry that the time for sniveling action is 
past—and their duty is to stand up to pro- 
tect the American way of life based on tra- 
ditional capitalistic free enterprise. This 
means, simply stated, that the time has ar- 
rived—though really long overdue—to insist 
that the communications media of the 
United States give equal facilities and time 
to exponents of the kind of Americanism 
which Barry GOLDWATER stands for as against 
Mr. Reuther’s brand. 

Anything less than this amounts to cen- 
sorship of sorts against the entire American 
people—who are already stirring restively 
against the socialistic doctrine on all fronts 
today. A great reaction to Marxism is about 
to take place, and the pendulum is going to 
swing back again. When it does, the em- 
barrassed communications industry may 
find itself to be far out on a limb of its own 
choosing. It will be blamed on all sides. 

Why not stage a Goldwater-Reuther se- 
ries of debates on television across the Na- 
tion on The Right To Work? I think it 
would be good while it lasted—if Mr. Reuther 
could be persuaded to speak under condi- 
tions which were not rigged for him at the 
outset. 


Our Great Presidents Were Judged Strictly 
by the Enemies They Made 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“What Has Happened to Ike?“ which 
appeared in the April 23, 1956, issue of 
the Philadelphia Daily News. The edito- 
rial follows: 

War Has HAPPENED TO IKE? 

Is this the new Ike Eisenhower? 

For the first, time Ike went to the people 
last week on a controversial issue—busted 
right through the Filter Curtain and rassled 
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with the farm depression on millions of 
21-inch screens. Not many people could un- 
derstand his speech. But everybody could 
understand that Ike was finally taking sides 
in an argument. 

IT WAS REFRESHING BUT CONFUSING 

In his old role as the strong but silent 
father of us all, Ike escaped blame for the 
blunders of Dulles, the tactlessness of Wil- 
son, the messes of Oveta Hobby. People 
ranted at his Secretaries. But they felt sorry 
for Ike—seemed to forget they were his brats; 
and if he couldn't control em, who could? 

So it was refreshing to find Ike out in 
the open supporting Ezra Benson, But it 
was confusing. You couldn't be quite sure 
whether Ike had appointed Ezra Assistant 
President or whether Ike had suddenly be- 
come Assistant Secreatry of Agriculture, 

THE VOICE WAS IKE'S; THE WORDS WERE EZRA'S 


In speaking Ezra’s mind Monday night, 
Ike said, in effect, that perhaps maybe the 
farmers will get around $550 million in Gov- 
ernment cash this year. But he omitted the 
fact that farmers’ income in 1955 had 
dropped $10,600,000.000 and 18 still falling. 
You had to get out your own pencil to figure 
that Ike's and Ezra’s farm promises tote up 
to about 5 percent of the farmers’ losses in 
1 year. + 

STILL, THE AIR IS A LOT CLEARER 

Until last week farmers had been booing 
Ezra and cheering Ike. Didn't seem to un- 
derstand that Ezra’s bumbling was also Ike's 
fumbling. . 

Now they know: Ike told them he is 100 
percent for Ezra. Ezra is for 82 percent of 
farm parity. 

Whatever happens to the farmer this year, 
there can be no mistake about it: The blame 
or the credit goes to the new Ike Eisenhower, 

CAN THIS BE THE TURNING POINT? 


Richard Rovere writes in his best-seller 
book, The Eisenhower Years: 

“In no administration within memory 
have so few decisions been made by the 
President himself, Eisenhower parcels 
everything out to committees, commissions, 
secretariats, advisory groups, and task 
forces. * * * The administration lacks the 
stamp of the President's personality and 
bears that of no one else—except possibly 
the collective one of the public relations and 

~ advertising men.” 

Has Ezra Benson finally brought about a 
change? Has Ike made a decision at last? 
That stamp you heard last week sounded like 
Ike and Ezra slamming g door on the have- 
nots. 

ONLY HISTORY CAN GIVE THE ANSWER 


The new Ike may again fade back of the 
filter curtain that has shielded him so effec- 
tively. But that's a hard trick in an election 


year. 

It's possible the voters in 1956 will make 
up their minds on the basis of Ike's record 
as a President. Not on the picture of a 
genial smile. Or on his military record. 

Only history can give the answer as to Ike's 
place in the Hall of Presidents. 

PRESIDENTS ARE JUDGED BY THEIR ENEMIES 

Our great Presidents were judged histori- 
cally by the enemies they made. Jefferson 
had his Aaron Burr, Lincoln his Jett Davis, 
and Roosevelt his “economic royalists.” 

They made enemies because they had posi- 
tive opinions, because they acted boldly, be- 
cause they don't parcel out problems. to 
secretariats and task forces. 

WHO ARE KES ENEMIES? 


They've been mighty hard to find. Ike had 
done nothing to make enemies. The Dul- 
Jeses, Wilsons, Hobbys, and Bensons had the 
errors chalked up against them. Ike, the 
Likable, had been strangely immune even 
from the mildest censure. 

Last Tuesday Ike got into his first public 
brawl. Almost anything can happen and 
Probably will. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OP THE UNtren STATES 


'TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, o. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following ruies, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

ngs of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 


tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7\4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. F 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m, in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Reconp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
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addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct. material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate òf cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. -The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
6 pee t (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


Excerpts From Address by Hugh Gordon 
Miller at Ceremonies in Connection With 
the Issuance of the Robert E. Lee Series 
Postage Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, last Sep- 
tember the American Philatelic Society 
held its convention in my district. It 
was a very successful convention, due in 
substantial part to the tireless efforts of 
its general chairman, Rear Adm. Jesse 
G. Johnson, United States Navy, retired. 

One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was the issuance at Norfolk of the 
new Robert E. Lee postage stamp, and 
the significance of this was accentuated 
by the delightful address of an outstand- 
ing native Virginian, Dr. Hugh Gordon 
Miller. Because I am sure many of my 
colleagues will enjoy reading Dr. Miller’s 
3 excerpts from it are printed be- 
ow: x 
Excerpts From Appress or HucH GORDON 

MILLER, HISTORIAN OF NEW YORK SOUTHERN 

SOCIETY, on BOARD Untrep STATES FLAGSHIP 

“TICONDEROGA,” AT THE OPENING CERE- 

MONIES OF CELEBRATION OF THE ISSUANCE 

or Spectat ROBERT E. Lee LIBERTY SERIES 

POSTAGE STAMP AT HAMPTON ROADS AND 

NORFOLK, Va., SEPTEMBER 21, 23, 24, 1955 

Mr. Chairman, here today, once again, the 
Navy pays honor to the Army. Once again we 
realize that the Navy and its admirals, one of 
the most distinguished of whom now in civil 
life here at Norfolk, Va., is your general chair- 
man, Rear Adm. Jesse Johnson (retired), 
along with the Marines, always. reaches its 
objects first, ahead of anybody else. They do 
not always get there, in the language of 
General Forrest, one of the South’s great cav- 
alry leaders, “fustest with the mostest men,” 
but regardless of numbers, the situation is 
always quickly under control after they do 
Hat there, regardiess of weather or anything 
else. 

As the great carrier Ticonderoga sailed back 
here this morning from its brush with the 
hurricane, loaded with brave admirals and 
admirals-to-be, to take the leading part in 
doing this signal honor to one of America’s 
greatest generals, and I saw this magnificent 
warship on this beautiful day, I changed my 
inspiration to suggest that its name be 
Changed from Ticonderoga, which 1s a fort 
on land, to “The Robert E. Lee,“ the name of 
the famous Mississippi ship made more fa- 
mous by Mark Twain, a southerner, and John 
Hay, secretary and biographer of Abraham 
Lincoln, 

* 9 . * . 


Permit me to say that stamp collectors 
Such as comprise the organization repre- 
sented here, in collaboration with the Post- 
master General and his staff of selectors of 
the really great men of our history, who 
should be honored with these special postage 
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stamps, fill an important part in recording 
world events, just as important a part, in a 
way, as historians do in writing their books 
or teaching their classes. 

Today and here, historians as well as all 
citizens and scholars who have become inter- 
ested in this event, have actually to stand 
aside as the American Philatelic Society 
holds its 69th national convention and exhi- 
bition of celebrated stamps here at Norfolk; 
and as the 30-cent Robert E. Lee postage 
stamp of the 1954-56 liberty series is issued 
and put on sale. All true Americans, and es- 
pecially all Virginians, thank this great na- 
tional society for selecting this date and 
place for their annual convention, which 
opens today under truly inspiring circum- 
stances. It is gratifying that this is a na- 
tional and not a southern event. And those 
of us who are able to be here from far and 
near are indeed happy to be with you to 
honor the great name of Robert E. Lee. He 
has long since been accepted by historians 
and military men as one of the great military 
figures of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

There have been many splendid monu- 
ments built and many great celebrations 
held, especially in the South before this, 
honoring the name of its greatest military 
hero. General Lee has been honored with 
such stamps twice before, but never by such 
a celebration as is Opening here today. No 
hero of war or peace of any type is more 
loved or respected in this old Commonwealth, 
and indeed throughout the whole Southland, 
except, of course, one other—George Wash- 
ington, the greatest of all Virginians and of 
all Americans, who, in the language of Gen- 
eral Lee's great Virginian kinsman, Richard 
Henry Lee, was described in Congress as first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

At the Yorktown celebration of 1931, a 
special postage stamp was issued carrying 
the faces of two great Frenchmen— Admiral 
Count De Grasse and General Rochambeau, 
great aides of Washington in the American 
Revolution, especially at the decisive York- 
town victory—on either side of the Father 
of Our Country. But they represented a for- 
eign element and had not the same sigrifi- 
cance to us as the placing of another Ameri- 
can by the side of Washington. By chance 
or fate, only Robert E. Lee has ever been so 
honored. 

In 1937 the special Issue carried both of 
these great Americans—Washington and 


Lee In oval inserts opposite each other, with 


the main building of the great College of 
Washington and Lee University then holding 
a commemorative celebration, in the center. 
No one raised a voice in dissent or criticism 
of Lee and Washington together, on a special 
postage stamp. 

Today a 30-cent stamp is put on sale with 
General Lee appearing alone, and of vital 
importance, in civilian dress, typifying that 
final period of his life which was devoted to 
duty as he saw it. Lee, as you know. ac- 
cepted the result of that great struggle be- 
tween those sovereign States with heroic 
fortitude, even through those dreadful years 
of reconstruction, teaching the youth of the 
land there at Washington College in Virginia, 
how to meet the severest adversity; in that 
case, by shouldering the obligations of Amer- 
ican citizenship thereafter, to the very full- 
est, in what was destined, in spite of any 
and all setbacks, to be the greatest Nation, 


the freest Nation, that ever existed under the 
sun, in a truly reunited country. 

It almost seems that the hand of Provi- 
dence might have entered into the recording 
of names and events in American history by 
United States special postage stamps such as 
these, to place the name of Robert E. Lee 
and George Washington together, as symbols, 
so to speak, of the finest that the United 
States and the great State of Virginia, or 
indeed the civilized world, could produce; 
because in the last analysis, they both at- 
tained their finest hour after retirement to 
private life, and after returning to civilian 
clothes, as today's stamp so fittingly presents 
General Lee. It was thus, of course, that 
Washington appeared in his last days at 
Mount Vernon, after he had retired from all 
military or other Government service, and 
after refusing a crown at the hands of his 
victorious army. 

And so Robert E. Lee appears here on this 
stamp in civilian dress as in those final days 
of his life at Washington College, and in his 
journeys from time to time in our South- 
land after that war, stopping at Norfolk on 
his last such journey in the interest of 
rehabilitation, peace, and a reunited country. 

I now have the great honor to be delegated 
by the New York Southern Society * * * 
and other sponsors of this celebration rep- 
resenting every section in the country * * * 
to thank first the great general of the United 
States Army, born in the southern State of 
Texas, and familiar with southern as well as 
northern history, who is President of the 
United States and without whose approval 
this great honor could not have been pald 
the name of General Lee, and who believes 
as did General Lee, in the reserved constitu- 
tional rights of the States; and the Post- 
master General of the United States, and his 
staff, and all others who have had part in the 
selection of this special postage stamp and 
who have taken part in this celebration, in 
further honor of the great name of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. 

Many of us hope that some day we, or at 
least our descendants, will see a special 
United States postage stamp issued, with 
George Washington, the Father of Our Coun- 
try, in the center, and with Abraham Lin- 
coln, the savior of the Union, and one of 
the best friends and certainly the most pow- 
erful one the South ever had, had Southern- 
ers known and understood him at the time, 
on the right of Washington. (If you doubt 
this statement as to Lincoln, you have only 
to read the Lincoln-Douglas debates * * * 
or the true story of the conference here at 
Hampton Roads in February 1865.) He 
summed up his position prior to that con- 
flict by stating at Peoria, III., that if he were 
living in the South he would approach the 
questions involved just as the Southerners 
were doing, or words to that effect. And 
on that stamp to the left of Washington 
should appear the face of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee as the symbol forever in this Nation of 
the reserved rights of these sovereign States, 
under a Constitution which William E. 
Gladstone, a great pioneer liberal in the 
Anglo-Saxon world, Great Britain’s most fa- 
mous Prime Minister prior to Winston 
Churchill, declared to be “the greatest in- 
strument of government ever put together 
in a given time by the mind or purpose of 
man.“ „ 

I shall not detain you now to attempt to 
paint the lily, so to speak, or attempt to 
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carry the “coals (of history) to Newcastle.” 
Certainly not here at Norfolk, which was the 
subject of Lee's last trip away from Wash- 
ington College as was recently so brilliantly 
described by Mr. Alf. J. Mapp, Jr., a journal- 
ist of this city. I beg leave to quote two 
short paragraphs from that fascinating 
article which appeared in the Virginian-Pilot 
of your city, on September 21, last, in which 
he declared: 

“For the sake of national unity, Lee had 
concealed from the public the fact that he 
was denied the restitution of his American 
citizenship, after applying for it and taking 
the oath of loyalty. 

“That denial was not a blot upon the rec- 
ord of that noble man, but upon our own 
national history. The blot will be erased in 
handsome and generous fashion Wednesday 
when the Post Office Department of the 
United States issues a stamp commemorat- 
ing Robert E. Lee, a great American. Such a 
national celebration as this will go far to 
remove that blot.” 

That blot is a sad thing to contemplate, 
but we are recording history here today, and 
as that articles states, in behalf of all Amer- 
ica we are doing our best to make amends 
for that great blunder of our Government. 
Gen. Robert E. Lee is today enshrined, like 
the brave knights and cavaliers of old, from 
which race he sprang, forever enshrined, in 
a beautiful window in the Great cathedral 
at Washington, the Capital of our County, 
on a hill which overlooks both the North 
and the South. Only a Christian American 
gentieman, regardless of controversy, could 
have found a place in such a shrine. 

The rights of the sovereign States of the 
Union, under the Constitution, many claim 
today, are being whittled gradually away by 
Congress and sometimes even by interpreta- 
tions of the Federal courts, including the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I will 
not discuss that issue which might be 
claimed to be controversial, but the States’ 
rights theory was grounded in General Lee 
when he was a student at the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, and-was the key to his 
action in the War Between the States. When 
he resigned his commission in the United 
States Army, when invasion threatened Vir- 
ginia, he declared that he would “never again 
draw (his) sword except in defense of his 
native State.” 

Gen. Robert E. Lee was not a rebel. I 
say this on the authority, among others, of 
President John Quincy Adams, of Massachu- 
setts. Surely he had no bias in favor of the 
South, and surely it must be conceded that 
he was honest, able and independent. 
Surely Adams had a right to speak the ver- 
dict of the North on the constitutional right 
of such a matter. Adams is recorded to have 
said, “Whenever the time comes for seced- 
ing, it were better for the people of these 
Dis-United States to part in friendship from 
each other than to be held together by 
restraint.” 

From 1861 to 1865 a war was waged by 
two parties whose official titles were the 
United States of America and the Confed- 
erate States of America. It was the War 
Between the States, because 22 nonseceding 
States made war upon the 11 seceding States 
to force them back into the Union of States. 

It was a war between two organized gov- 
ernments; the Southern States fighting to 
repel invasion; to protect their rights as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States of America—the rights that 
were assured to each State that ratified the 
Constitution. Had these rights not been 
guaranteed, there would have been no 
United States of America. It was not a 
Civil War, as it was not fought between two 
parties in the same government. 

If a substantial part of the reserved rights 
of the States of the American Union, are 
retained as provided in one of the funda- 
mental provisions of our Constitution, the 
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cause of Gen. Robert E. Lee and his fol- 
lowers as they understood that cause, will 
not have been entirely lost. 

Whenever we contemplate the unique po- 
sition of Robert E. Lee in American history, 
we are constrained to doubt that the British 
Commonwealth nevertheless will ever place 
the face of Oliver Cromwell, or even John 
Hampden, on a postage stamp by the side of 
the weakest and puniest of their kings. But 
there stands Robert E. Lee by the side of the 
Father of His Country, without a protest 
from any American, but by universal con- 
sent, and his enemies and critics, if there 
are such, can in the language of Patrick 
Henry, of Virginia, with reference to George 
the Third, “Make the most of it.” 

Bear with me for a moment, if you please, 
while I illustrate how universally General 
Lee’s name is todey honored and respected 
all over this great country. The February 
following the last reunion of Confederate 
Veterans which was held here 5 years ago, 
in which I had the great honor to modestly 
participate, I was invited to deliver an ad- 
dress on Abraham Lincoln on his birthday 
at a celebration being held by a group of 
young men at New York University. I ac- 
cepted the invitation and prepared to speak 
on Abraham Lincoln, of whom I am also, as 
all the country knows, an admirer. 

I went to the meeting prepared to speak 
on Abraham Lincoln, as a typical American 
of the finest caliber, though not to apolo- 
gize for anything that Lee or his followers 
did in the War Between the States, a thing 
which I have never done and will never 
do. I went prepared to speak on Abraham 
Lincoln, but when I arrived at the place 
of meeting those young northern men voted 
unanimously for me to ‘speak, not on Abra- 
ham Lincoln, but on Robert E. Lee. I did so. 
I think I was the only southerner there. 
When I finished my eulogy on Robert E Lee, 
those northern young men unanimously 
thanked me and rose to their feet and 
cheered the name of Robert E. Lee for 5 
minutes, in a hall decorated, incidentally, 
by the photographs of the Union generals 
and other officers; a hall decorated by them 
with both the Stars and Stripes and the stars 
and bars. 

I shall not detain you by attempting to 
eulogize generally in a place, as I have said, 
where he needs no eulogy. But I cannot re- 
frain from quoting Lord Wolsley, the lead- 
ing British soldier of that era, and a con- 
temporary of Lee, who was an observer back 
and forth on both sides of that war, and 
who, when asked to name the five greatest 
generals of the English-speaking world, 
named “Marlborough, Washington, Welling- 
ton, Robert E. Lee, and Stonewall Jackson.” 
And remind you, that that great journal, 
the London Standard, on the passing of 
General Lee, declared editorially that “A 
country which has given birth to men like 
him, and those who followed him, may look 
to chivalry of Europe in the fact without 
shame, for the fatherlands of Sidney and 
Bayard never produced a nobler soldier, gen- 
tleman, and Christian than Gen. Robert E. 
Lee.“ That was the true verdict of history, 
the history you place your stamp upon today 
with the approval of the Government, and 
the people of the United States now put 
their seal of approval once again. 

We southerners and descendants of south- 
erners, gathered here, are proud indeed when 
those who are authorized to speak for the 
United States Government and a country 
fully united, thus acknowledge by implica- 
tion at least, justification for the southern 
position in that great conflict, and thus tes- 
tify that in the light of history, Robert E. Lee 
and his followers were not mere rebels. We 
appreciate the fact that in launching the 
sale of this special stamp our Government is 
honoring the leader of the Confederacy, just 
as it honored the heroic veterans of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at their last 
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reunion at Indianapolis 8 years ago, and just 
as it has on similar occasions, honored the 
great name of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, the 
great magnanimous victor in that. conflict. 

The stamp honoring the Confederate vet- 
erans in their last reunion- was exactly in 
the form of the one authorized and dis- 
tributed by our Government at the last 
reunion of the veterans of the gallant Union 
Army. And I say now, as I said then, that 
they were gallant men in that Union Army, 
and their sons and grandsons were gallant 
comrades of the boys from the South in the 
Spanish-American War, and the two great 
World Wars, and that terrible Korean war 
when the sons and the grandsons of those 
who once wore the blue, and the ones who 
wore the gray, fought side by side for great 
ideals and for a great, glorious reunited coun- 
try. These special stamps proclaim to the 
world that this country, represented by the 
sons and followers of Grant and Lee, are 
indeed reunited forever, and none of us, 
north, south, east, or west would have it 
otherwise. 

Gen. Robert E. Lee was never drawn into 
any controversy over slavery or the race 
issue, in any form. 

As I said at the last reunion of Confed- 
erate soldiers here at Norfolk 5 years ago— 

“As a matter of fact, most of the leaders 
of the South, from the days of Washington 
to the days of Lee and Jackson, had been 
freeing their slaves as fast as they could 
reasonably do so, in justice to the slaves 
themselves. General Lee owned no slaves. 
My father and his brothers, who were Con- 
federate soldiers, and their ancestors, on 
religious grounds, and most of your fathers 
and uncles had no slaves. 

“In 1862 General Lee paused in the midst 
of one of the greatest battles of the war to 
liberate the many slaves of his father-in-law, 
Mr. Custis, who died in 1857, making Lee his 
executor. His will provided for the libera- 
tion of his slaves 5 years after his death. 
General Lee did not wait a minute for any- 
thing, in liberating those slaves. Stonewall 
Jackson established a Sunday school for 
Negroes at Lexington and taught there; and 
on the night following the stress of the great 
victorious Battle of Manassas he paused to 
write a leter to his pastor and enclosed a 
check to support that Negro Sunday school. 
The North was talking a great deal about the 
Negro problem, but they were not doing 
much to help the problem.” 

One more word on this before I close. 
Some great man once observed that if he 
could write the national songs of a country, 
anyone else could write its history. There is 
a monument in this country erected by Vir- 
ginians to an old colored man named Bland. 
He was a poet and a songwriter, and in fact 
the actual—and I am not so sure that he is 
not already the official poet laureate of Vir- 
ginia. Certainly one of his great songs is 
the State official song of old Virginia, and 
since I see that you have made that song 
the official greeting of this great celebration, 
I am sure that in responding to it I cannot 
be charged with raising any controversial 
question. He it was who, after all the horrors 
of the war itself, and the worse horrors of 
reconstruction, and of all his contacts with 
the white people of the South during the 
many intervening years, wrote that grand 
old song which has thrilled not only Vir- 
ginians and southerners everywhere, but 
Americans all over the world; he wrote: Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia. 

That great and inspired colored poet did 
not, as his masterpiece, write Me Back 
to Old Massachusetts; he did not write—with 
all due respect to Massachusetts and New 
England—he did not write “Carry me back 
to Massachusetts, build me a monument on 
Boston Common, and make me the poet 
laureate of that grand old State“; he did not 
write and. sing to thrill a listening world, 
“Carry me back to Chicago and old Illinois, 
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where our Great Liberator lived and prac- 
ticed law, went to the State assembly, went 
to Congress, and went to the Presidency”; 
he did not write. “Carry me back to Detroit 
and old Michigan, where all is said to be, 
for us, peace and plenty, and sweetness and 
light for the colored man”; he did not write 
and sing, Carry me across the continent to 
that great State of California, where they 
think they know my troubles better than I 
do, and can right them overnight with the 
Scratch of a pen.” He did not write and 
sing, believe it or not, “Carry me back to old 
New York and to Harlem, where I was 
born.” No, he wrote from the bottom of 
that great heart of his, and as only a great 
Poet could write, under the inspiration of a 
great conclusion as to where his real friends 
Actually were—he wrote those words which 
Will make him as remembered as any Vir- 
ginian, white or black—he wrote, “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginia whore they know and 
Understand me best.” 

If southerners had been as mean and un- 
helpful to him and his race as some would 
have you believe, he would never have writ- 
ten such a song as that. 

As Americans all, we are especially proud 
and happy today because this is not primarily 
& southern, but a great national celebration 
to the memory of General Lee, a great Amer- 
loan fully understood and appreciated by 
historians and others, at last; and that this 
Celebration was conceived and carried out in 
this way at this historic place, by a dis- 
tinguished American who knows American 
history, and knows especially his stamps, 
Rear Adm. Jesse Johnson, who has come to 
live among you, and to understand you, 
though born in New Jersey, and so far as I 
know, without southern prejudices or affilia- 
tions; but who was able to so quickly to 
Tally these leading history makers of the 
Whole Nation to properly honor the great 
Name of one of our greatest Americans, Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. 


Free Enterprise and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
of the income tax filing deadline 
date, April 15, annually brings merely a 
feeling of temporary relief to the Ameri- 
Can taxpayer. 

The inequities of our present tax sys- 
tem and its resulting injurious effects 
Upon many of our Nation's citizens is 
Portrayed in an article by a former Com- 
Missioner of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, T. Coleman Andrews. This article 
appeared nationally in the April 22 edi- 
tion of the American Weekly. This time- 

Statement by our former Commis- 
Sioner prompted many editorials to be 
Written in newspapers and other pub- 
lications throughout the United States. 

One that has attracted national atten- 
tion was written by Mr. T. A. McInerny, 
editor of the Independent Editorial Sery- 
ices, Ltd., of Washington, D. C. 

Whether you agree or disagree with 

e thinking expressed by these gentle- 
men. all agree that the time is long over- 
due for a thorough examination of our 
entire tax structure. It behooves us as 
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Members of Congress to encourage and 
support such a study. 
FREE ENTERPRISE AND TAXES 

Former Internal Revenue Commissioner 
T. Coleman Andrews has done a public sery- 
ice in his forthright attack upon the income 
tax. The Hearst press did a public service by 
printing it. The former official places the 
blame for our rulnous tax poljcy squarely 
upon Congress. 

The Congress over the years has erected a 
jerry-bullt tax structure which has defied 
analysis. The faults and the inequities are 
myriad, and unless corrected will destroy our 
form of government. It is axiomatic that 
the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
Mr. Andrews says that the middle class will 
be eliminated eventually by it. 

He could have added that two other ele- 
ments are closing in on the middle class. 
They are big business and organized labor. 
Both are moving toward each other. Even- 
tually, it could happen that a man won't be 
able to earn a living by himself any more. 
He will either have to belong to a union or 
work white-collar for a huge manufacturing 
or merchandising corporation, 

The Saturday Evening Post recently car- 
ried a story about the tax troubles of Joe 
Louis, former heavyweight champion: Joe 
is completely in the hands of Internal Rev- 
enue, now and forever. No matter what he 
does from here to the grave, he can never 
own, for practical purposes, one solitary dol- 
lar. Every mouthful he ever eats is only 
upon sufferance of Uncle Sam. He is literally 
given an allowance to live, while his earn- 
ing power goes down. And at the rate that 
interest piles up on what he owes, he will 
owe more at life's end than he eyer actually 
earned. 4 

In several of the States, laws have been 
passed against this sort of thing, among in- 
stallment sellers. It has been shown that 
usurious interest charges could make people 
pay for something forever. Joe Louis will 
pay forever for being one of the great cham- 
pions of our time. Any democracy which 
lets this sort of thing go past without dili- 
gent and constant scrutiny is courting a 
new form of government. 

Congress, ever since it made income taxes 
constitutional in the face of a Supreme Court 
decision, never has been in a mood to review 
our present laws. No administration ever 
has had courage enough to fight for fair 
taxation. 

What is fair? Mr. Andrews does not dwell 
on this subject, and regrettably. Perhaps 
he will save his suggestions for future ar- 
ticles. Perhaps he doesn’t know. Men of 
good minds have asked how this country 
can bear its national and international bur- 
dens without the income tax. A sales or 
transaction tax, which field has been pre- 
empted by the States and cities, never could 
fill the coffers for our big and expensive 
war efforts. Yet the income tax excesses, 
both in productivity and enforcement, have 
never produced an adequate amount for cur- 
rent bills and a sum to reduce materially 
the national debt. 

If we can't trust this method of raising 
money in boom times, what are we going to 
do in bust times, which are surely coming? 
Free enterprise, that very overquoted slogan, 
has suffered beyond hope by the use of the 
income tax. Every time you hear a man 
thanking his lucky stars that he is living 
and breathing in the good old U. S. A. under 
free enterprise, you can bring up the income 
tax question and point out that the United 
States Is actually No. 8 in the scale of na- 
tlons where a man can make a dollar and 
keep It. 

Britain, Canada, Germany, Belgium, Swit- 
verland, France, and Mexico all have income 
tax laws which are far more favorable than 
ours. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
watch a few colossal corporate empires 
taking dominion over more and more of 
the industrial and commercial resources 
of the Nation, we sometimes assume 
that farming—in the United States at 
least—is exempt from any such threat 
of giantism. Despite the historical rec- 
ord of most countries of the old world, 
and not a few of those in the new world, 
a picture of all the farm lands in this 
country being held by a small clique of 
land barons, and several million farm 
families being dispossessed, is we like to 
think an unlikely picture. And such a 
picture is also entirely unsuited to our 
basic conceptions. 

Actually, we already have some giant 
farms; and the giant farms are getting 
bigger, while the small farms are getting 
smaller. 

Between 1920 and 1950 1 million farms 
disappeared. The land in these farms 
did not disappear, and this land was not 
taken out of farming. On the contrary. 
most of this land was consolidated with 
the bigger farms. 

What are the reasons for big farms 
getting bigger and small farms getting 
smaller? Is it because of the new farm 
machinery and the new cultivation 
methods? Prof. Mason Gaffney, a dis- 
tinguished economist and member of the 
faculty of North Carolina State College 
Says that changes in the technology of 
farming is not the answer. I would like 
to call the Members’ attention to a brief 
article by Professor Gaffney which sums 
up the recent transformations in farm 
holdings and points out the portentous 
impact of these transformations. Pro- 
fessor Gaffney’s article, which appeared 
in The Nation last December, is as 
follows: 

Tue Dror From Meptum-Sizep FARMS IN 
AMERICA—MoORE ACRES, FEWER MEN 
(By M. M. Gaffney) 

A little heeded but radical and portentous 
change has been quietly transforming the 
American farm landscape. Many a field has 
changed hands these last decades, many an 
old fence line given way to new. Although 
each transaction has had its own motivations 
the aggregate displays an unmistakable 
trend. The medium-sized American farm— 
the traditional 160-acre homestead—is 
clearly on the wane. 

From 1920 to 1950 the number of farms 
containing from 10 to 260 acres dwindled 
from 5,500,000 to 4,100,000. The number of 
American farms of all sizes fell in that 30- 
year interval by 1 million from 6,400,000 to 
5,400,000. The land yielded up by these dis- 
appearing enterprises has been, in the main, 
consolidated by the larger farms. The acre- 
age held by farms 1,000 acres and over in- 
creased swiftly—from 221,000,000 in 1920 to 
495,000,000—or 43 percent of the farm acre- 
age—by 1950. 

These giants comprise only 2.3 percent of 
all farms, and as they increased their acreage 
they also increased the average quality of 
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their lands. Values per acre of the land in 
farms 1,000 acres and over have been rising 
noticeably relative to values in smaller farms. 
In several Eastern States values per acre in 
the larger farms are now actually higher than 
values in smaller farms, although this is not 
true in all regions. 

Wnat is the background of this striking 
trend? Prof. G. V. Dominguez, Argen- 
tine student of land policies, once observed 
that, In the wake of land reforms, giant farm 
holdings reconstitute themselves inexor- 
ably. This does indeed seem to be the his- 
tory of the many instances when govern- 
ments have undertaken to distribute land 
more equally among those who operated it. 
In America we had our land reform in the 
19th century. We entered the 20th with a 
preponderance of medium-sized farms, the 
heritage of equalitarian policies of land dis- 
tribution which, while often honored in the 
breach, still set us apart from, say, Latins, 
And, where Federal policies failed, our State 
and local governments often, by accident or 
design, broke up large neofeudal or specu- 
lative holdings through the property tax, on 
which they relied heavily for financing pub- 
lic functions and improvements. 

But today the public domain is gone, and 
while the income- yielding capacity of farm- 
land has increased enormously, property 
taxes have receded to a miner place in the 
national tax structure. In these new cir- 
cumstances farmland has become an attrac- 
tive investment for the well-to-do with sur- 
plus funds seeking an outlet. Their spirited 
bidding has driven land prices up beyond the 
reach of many small farmers, and farmland, 
like most attractive investments, has tended 
to become concentrated in a few strong 
hands. Thus the middle-class farmer is los- 
ing numbers, while the giant holdings re- 
constitute themselves inexorably. 

Some have interpreted this trend as a 
move toward greater efficiency, pointing to 
the higher outputs per man and machine 
that are possible when they have more good 
land to range over—for most analysts agree 
that the larger farms generally use much lees 
labor and equipment per dollar of land value. 
This narrow concept of efficiency has satis- 
fied, on one end of the ideological spectrum, 
the largest landholders, and on the other the 
Marxists—since both hold great faith in agri- 
cultural gigantism. Its obvious weakness 
lies in its total disregard for good land that 
may be underused in achieving high out- 
puts per man and per machine. 

Smaller farmers, tacking enough land to 
employ themselves or their equipment fully, 
could take additional land and put it to more 
productive use than those already over- 
supplied. In 1940 farms of 1,000 acres and 
more planted only 45 percent of the land 
available to them for crops. An efficient use 
of all resources would seem to call for shift- 
ing some land from those who have more 
than they can contrive to work intensively 
to those whose enterprise is cramped for lack 
of an adequate land base. This follows the 
basic economic principle of transferring re- 
sources from where they are abundant to 
where they are scarce, in this instance from 
the land-glutted to the land-starved. 

But the trend in America has been the 
opposite. Those who haye been laying field 
to field are, on the whole, exactly those with 
enough and more than enough land to com- 
plement their labor and capital. The trend 
bas been to separate most of the farm pro- 
prietors and improvements from most of the 
farmland. Various studies by farm econ- 
omists have shown 10 and 20 times more men 
per dollar of land value on small farms 
in such areas as the Ozarks, Appalachians, 
and marginal zones in Utah and New Mexico 
than on, for example, the vast and fertile 
farms of Iowa. 

_ The larger farms, it is true, have more 
capital equipment, but it is often overlooked 
that they have less capital equipment per 
dollar of land value. The 1940 census, last 
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to give this information, reported that there 
were 16 times more dollars of building value 
per dollar of land value on farms 3 acres 
and under than on farms 1,000 acres and 
over (and between these extremes the pro- 
portion of building to land value became 
steadily less as the farms became larger). 

A great deal has been said about farms 
expanding to accommodate new forms of 
large-scale machinery. There are many 
small. farms which could doubtless have 
benefited a great deal by expanding, but 
these are not on the whole the ones that 
have expanded. They have tended to grow 
smaller, or to be replaced with even smaller 
farms. The expanding farms have in gen- 
eral been those already large enough to 
achieve sayings from large-scale mechani- 
zation. 

The census reports the number of farms 
falling within various size brackets, as well 
as the total acreage held by the farms in 
each bracket. From these figures one can 
compute the average size of the farms in 
each bracket. Comparing 1920 with 1950 
again, in each of the upper brackets the 
average has risen toward the top limit of 
the bracket, while in each of the lowest 
it has descended. On top of the heap the 
average size of farms 1,000 acres and over 
increased from about 3,300 up almost to 
4,100 acres. At the bottom the average farm 
under 3 acres fell from 1.7 to 1.4 acres. 

This pattern of change is hard to recon- 
elle with the idea of a mechanical revolu- 
tion as the prime mover. If a technological 
imperative determined farm sizes it would 
make them cluster, one would think, about 


some central optimum prescribed by operat- 


ing economies. But, in fact, they are rac- 
ing away from each other toward the two 
extremes, The large getting larger and the 
small smaller. 

Today, as population has increased, as new 
demands, Improved techniques, and farm- 
price supports have enhanced the income- 
producing capacity of farmland, as interest 
rates have declined absolutely and land taxes 
relatively, farmland titles have become a 
much more attractive investment than once 
they were. 

Prices of these titles, while they have their 
downs as well as their ups, have stood in this 
century on the whole much higher than in 
the last. This means that those who buy 
land with surplus funds—as an investment, 
an income, a hedge against inflation, a pro- 
vision for grandchildren, a good speculation, 
or what you will—have a new advantage over 
the impecunious young farmer trying to se- 
cure an operating unit of suffitient size to 
produce an adequate return for his labors, 
In the competition for land titles today, good 
husbandry counts for less, financial power 
for more. And in the arena of finance, more 
than an other, him that has gets. A large 
debt-free landholding provides a surplus of 
funds for additional investments, collateral 
security for loans, and social position to 
facilitate advantageous alliances. As addi- 
tional factors, one might mention the supe- 
rior ability of larger landholders to secure 
political favors such as low tax assessments, 
forgiveness of delinquent taxes, access to 
cheap, foreign labor, and Government price 
supports for their products. And so the 
race for land titles goes more and more to 
those who already have. 

Many sincere citizens have regretfully ac- 
cepted for agriculture the economic philos- 
ophy of scarcity that they condemn in other 
industries. For them, the present trend has 
its compensations, To lock up much of our 
good underused land in large holdings, while 
much labor and capital hibernate in confined 
quarters, is a most effective way to hold down 
production. It also tends to choke off in- 
vestment opportunities, flood the labor mar- 
ket, and raise the price of necessities. Those 
who agree with R, H. Tawney that “a society 
is rich when material goods are cheap and 
* * * human beings dear“ do not find the 
trend so welcome, 
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The Government and Fine Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, I would like to insert the at- 
tached letter from Mrs. Peggy K. Walker, 
of Santa Ana, Calif., to the editor of the 
Register, Santa Ana, because I think it is 
a letter which merits the attention of 
every taxpayer: 

* Santa ANA, CALIF., April 23, 1956. 

Dear Str: Miss Lillian Gish's plea for the 
Federal Government's recognition and sup- 
port of the fine arts in the creation of a 
Cabinet office for the arts, when stripped of 
its spendorous and respectable guise, leaves 
the now very familiar impression of more 
and more centralized Federal control, more 
and more spending and less and less liberty, 
to the detriment of all of us and to the de- 
light of those few who would knowingly or 
unknowingly continue to foist upon us 
shackling, backward Old World theories of a 
collectivist state. 

The very fact that practically every other 
country’s government in the world, including 
the Soviet Union, has undertaken the respon- 
sibility of its fine arts should be a timely 
reminder that it must not happen here. In 
America it is the people who are sovereign, 
not the Government. In all countries it Is 
the people who pay through compulsory 
taxation for the whims of their govern- 
ment masters and those who support its col- 
lectivist philosophy. 

Miss Gish’s comparison of dogs and Ernest 
Hemingway is misleading. Dogs, in Amer- 
ica, both kennel-fed and hunting, are 
awarded blue ribbons, to be sure, but the 
bestowal comes not from government but 
from voluntary, privately financed groups 
of dog fanciers. Mr. Hemingway has been 
widely recognized by the people of America, 
not through government but by the people 
themselves. What greater glory could there 
be. The Nobel prize which Ernest Heming- 
way received came not from the Swedish 
Government as such, but as a result of a 
fund for such prizes established by the wiil 
of the Swedish chemist, Alfred Nobel. 

A reward for artistic achievement, if it is 
to mean anything at all by our standards, 
must come from just such private, volun- 
tary action, certainly not through compul- 
sorily taxed and compulsorily directed gov- 
ernmental action. 

Frederic Bastiat sounded a warning over 
100 years ago and clearly set forth the steps 
which would inevitably lead to an all-power- 
ful totalitarian state. Among these steps 
was the state's encouragement and subsidi- 
zation of the arts. 

Igor Gorin, in the January Reader's Digest, 
is quoted: “In the Old World music is spon- 
sored by the state. Here (America) the peo- 
pe sponsor their own culture—and pay for 

Why must we here in America, since 1947, 
inject politics into our culture? Such a sug- 
gestion only recently was made, and the cry 
has been taken up by all the collectivists 
that our Government sponsor an increasing 
number of international cultural junkets, 
particularly to the Soviet-dominated coun- 
tries, There is no rational basis whatsoever 
for the justification of such a subsidy at the 
taxpayers’ expense, European governments 
for years have sponsored such entertainment 
within their own countries, and it has ac- 
complished nothing but to further impov- 
erish these countries and sink them further 
into the morass of mediocrity. Cultural 
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leveling should certainly neither be a part 
of the American ideal nor its practice, and 
to indulge in such is only to hasten the final 
tragedy which once befell that once proud 
and great Roman civilization. To repeat its 
mistake is folly. Government-sponsored 
bread and circuses pleased the people with 
their own money, but it lost them their lib- 
erty, their pride, and their civilization. 

On April 14 Lillian Gish appeared before a 
Senate subcommittee holding a hearing on 
a biil to create a 24-member Federal Advis- 
ory Commission on the Arts, and urged that 
the Government become “a patron of the 
arts.“ She has been touring the United 
States, has been interviewed by the press, 
and has appeared on a television program 
urging the creation of a Cabinet office for the 
arts. Her main selling point is that “Sweden 
has a Nobel prize. We have a blue ribbon for 
a dog. We pin a bronze cross on a man who 
killed his brothers, but we have nothing for 
one who has excelled in the arts.” 

An Associated Press dispatch on April 21 
states that “President Eisenhower is consid- 
ering setting up a Commission to plan a Gov- 
ernment award for important civilian 
achievements in art, science, and other ac- 
tivities.” He is taking up the idea with the 
president of Princeton University, Dr. Harold 
W. Dodds, and the secretady of the Smith- 
sonlan Institute, Mr. Leonard Carmichael. 
Others who will attend the meeting at the 
White House “will be Budget Director Per- 
Cival Brundage and Presidential Assistants 
Sherman Adams and Howard Pyle.” 

It is imperative that all those who wish to 
keep the Government out of the arts con- 
tact their Senators and Representatives im- 
Mediately and make their protests known. 

Sincerely, 
Preccy K. WALKER. 


Honesty and Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, amongst 
Many editorial comments, which are 
Overwhelmingly favorable to the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the quite remarkable farm 
bill recently before the Congress, there 
Was one recently appearing in the Wild- 
Wood (N. J.) Leader, which I beg to call 
to the attention of the House. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

AN EXEMPLARY DISPLAY OF HONESTY AND 

COURAGE 

For days the eyes and ears of most thought- 

ful Americans were turned toward Wash- 

n, anxiously awaiting news of the Pre- 

Ident's action on the controversial farm bill, 

as the “Agricultural Act of 1956.” 

The bill was of such a nature as to put 

President on the spot.” There is every 

reason to believe that it was purposely 80 
designed. 

It contained some features which the Pres- 

nt believed were highly necessary to the 
alleviation of some agricultural troubles. 

But in its Congress had also placed some 

“atures which the President believed to be 
t y injurious not only to the welfare of 
armers but to the whole national economy. 
ot mne President was placed in the position 
in baving to accept the bad parts of the bill 
get the good, or of vetoing the 
losing the good part in order to 
avoid the bad. 
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Many farmers had been persuaded by poli- 
ticians that the bill was the answer to agri- 
cultural troubles, and that if the Presi- 
dent did not approve the bill it was because 
he was not sincerely interested in the farm- 
ers’ problems, 

Most of that had all the earmarks of the 
kind of political stuff that Americans have 
come to expect from politicians in a national 
election year. 

It the President were to be honest and 
courageous enough to follow the dictates of 
his conscience and veto the bill, that would 
give his opponents campaign material with 
which to garner in the votes of many farm- 
ers willing to accept. immediate temporary 
relief at the cost of greater future distress. 

Some of the prominent members of the 
President's own political party, recognizing 
the possible danger to the party's election 
interests, asked the President to sign the 
bill. 

But the President's chief interest was in 
the welfare of the farmers (even though 
some may not realize it) and in the Nation 
as a whole, rather than in the political party 
and the election. 

Here is an example of the kind of honesty 
and courage that all of us could wish were 
found in more of our elected officials, from 
national way down the line. 

In effect the President repeated the well- 
known words, I'd rather be right than Pres- 
ident.” And because he said that, it is all 
the more reason why we should reelect him 
this fall, so that he may be not only right 
but President alsc. 

The same idea holds good for all seekers 
of public office. The man that shows he 
would rather be right than be a successsful 
candidate for public office is the man that 
should be elected. He would make the best 
official. 


Statement by Cecil Harden on Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, my per- 
sonal viewpoint on the farm bill spon- 
sored by the majority party and vetoed by 
President Eisenhower is contained in the 
following statement published April 11 
on the front page of the Attica (Ind.) 
Ledger-Tribune. The preliminary re- 
marks were written by that newspaper's 
publisher, Mr. Don Montgomery. The 
statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY CECIL HARDEN ON FARM BIL 

The following telegram was received from 
Congresswoman Ceci, M. HarpEN who not 
only expresses her own opinion of the pend- 
ing farm bill but the opinion of many other 
who have followed this bill closely. The 
statement follows closely the opinion of 
Governor Pyle, of Arizona, who addressed the 
Hoosier State Press Association, last Saturday 
noon in Indianapolis, The telegram follows: 
CLEDGER TRIBUNE, z 

Attica, Ind.: 

“The House just passed the catch-all farm 
bill approved by House-Senate conferees. I 
voted against it after first voting to recom- 
mit it to committee with instructions to de- 
lete most harmful sections. 

“I am convinced this bill is a bad bill, that 
it would hurt Indiana farmers and that the 
President will veto it if it passes the Senate 
in the form approved by the House. 
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“The bill is undoubtedly attractive to the 
commercial wheat interests in the West, to 
corporation-size farms and to the big cotton 
growers in the South. It would be of no help 
to the family farmer in the 6th Indiana 
District. : 

“The Democrats, who control this Con- 
gress, deliberately held up action on farm 
legislation for 15 months. Because of this 
delay, the good features of the bill, par- 
ticularly the soil bank, could not now be 
placed in operation in time for this year’s 
crop season in the Midwest. 

“Today's action proves that the interest 
of the Democrat leaders of this Congress 
lies not in solving the farm problem but in 
keeping the farm issue alive for use on elec- 
tion day. They are depending on a presi- 
dential veto. I doubt that Indiana farmers 
will be misled by these tactics, 

Ceci, M. HARDEN. 


Secretary of the Air Force Quarles on the 
ICBM 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always a pleasure to hear—or read—a 
speech by the Honorable Donald A. 
Quarles, Secretary of the Air Force. 
Everything that Secretary Quarles has 
to say is well organized, forcibly pre- 
sented and easily understood. His 
speech on Wednesday, March 21, before 
the Aviation Writers Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was a model of the clarity 
we expect of him. 

This speech at a meeting held in ob- 
servance of the 10th anniversary of the 


x3 basic combat commands of the Air 


Force—SAC, TAC, and ADC—contains 
some very interesting things about Air 
Force missile development. In fact, 
Secretary Quarles lifted a bit of the se- 
crecy that properly surrounds the Pen- 
tagon's missile programs and outlined 
the Air Force organization in this field 
and officially identified the various proj- 
ects underway. 

He made it plain, however, that the 
Air Force is many things and that in 
considering airpower we must talk about 
the Air Force as a whole rather than 
about any of its parts, no matter how 
important they may be. “As a matter 
of fact,” he said, “we should really talk 
about the Armed Forces as a whole be- 
cause each service complements the 
other.” The anniversary of SAC, TAC, 
and ADC is also a kind of anniversary 
for global airpower. Modern airpower 
is an entity—fiexible and powerful; and 
in the last 10 years the Air Force, to 
carry out its missions, has developed 
global airpower to a degree never before 
reached. To maintain this airpower, 
an airpower adequate to meet the threat 
posed against us, we must continually 
improve our concepts and our weapons, 

In discussing the new weapons pro- 
grams, Secretary Quarles made it plain 
that missiles will not replace conven- 
tional aircraft, Air Force strategic de- 
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livery, he said, “still puts primary re- 
liance on the manned bomber.” 

Intercontinental ballistic missiles 
which Secretary Quarles named are the 
Atlas and the Titan. The Thor is a mis- 
sile of intermediate range, but these 
three are all strategic ballistic missiles 

“which are being developed under the 
guidance of the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command. Secretary Quarles 
stated that “While it is our estimate that 
we are ahead of the Soviets in the 
guided-missile field as a whole, we know 
that they have emphasized the ballistic 
line and we would not be surprised to 
find close competition in this field.” 

Without entering the argument going 
on as a result of certain charges made by 
Members of this Congress, I would like 
to point out that the Air Force, under 
the able direction of Donald A, Quarles, 
is well aware of what Russia is doing in 
building a strong air force and develop- 
ing missiles. It is well aware of the com- 
petition taking place and of the superi- 
ority that we must maintain. But in the 
sensible view of our clear-sighted Secre- 
tary, ballistic missiles are not an end in 
themselves, but only an important addi- 
tion to our arsenal. Even as such, we are 
developing them solely to maintain a 
solid deterrent position that is, in the 
words of Secretary Quarles, “a position 
of retaliatory strength that could re- 
spond to any Communist aggression, 
even a surprise massive attack, with such 
devastation to the aggressors that by no 
stretch of the imagination could they ex- 
pect to improve their position by launch- 
ing an attack.” 

In the midst of an often acrimonious 
dispute about our strength and about 
what is being done in the Air Force, it is 
gratifying to read the sensible remarks 
of Mr. Quarles in conclusion. His final 
words were, “As we analyze the situation 


in the foreseeable future, I see no cir-_ 


cumstances under which we would fail to 
have such a deterrent position even if we 
should not be the first to achieve each 
of the potent new weapons we have been 
talking about, assuming, of course, that 
we continue to press ahead with our 
programs,” 

Mr, Speaker, with the consent of my 
colleagues, I wish to insert this fine state- 
ment on missile development by the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. It follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. DONALD A. Quartes, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE Am FORCE, BEFORE THE AVIA- 
TION WRITER’S ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON 
CHAPTER, NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., Marcu 21, 1956 
It seems only a short time to me, and I am 

sure to you, since my previous meeting here 

with the Aviation Writer's Association. I 

am very pleased and highly honored that you 

have given me this return engagement. I 

realize that there is-a special occasion for it 

and am, of course, very happy to join with 
you today in observing this 10th anniversary 
of the three basic combat commands of the 

United States Air Force. The Strategic Air 

Command, Tactical Air Command, and Air 

Defense Command were first established as 

combat elements of the Army Air Forces on 

March 21, 1946. Statutory authority for these 

commands was provided by the Air Force 

Organization Act of 1951, section 308 of 

which states that “there shall be within the 

Air Force the following major air commands; 

(1) An Air Defense Command, (2) a Strate- 
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gic Air Command, (3) a Tactical Air Com- 
mand, and such other commands, forces, and 
organizations as may from time to time be 
established by the Secretary of the Air 
Force * * *.” The Strategic Air Command, 
under General LeMay, the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, under General Weyland, and the Air 
Defense Command, under General Partridge, 
typify the basic combat elements of our Air 
Force. They are represented here today by 
Maj. Gen. James Seltzer (SAC), Maj. Gen. 
Earl W. Barnes (TAC), and Maj. Gen. Norris 
B. Harbold (ADC). 

Each of these commands has made an en- 
viable record in the past 10 years in build- 
ing up powerful, well trained, well equipped 
and instantly ready organizations. With 
their leadership, their esprit de corps, their 
dedication to their missions, I am sure their 
promise for the future is even brighter than 
their great record of the past. At the same 
time, General LeMay, General Weyland, and 
General Patridge would be the first to em- 
phasize the fact that thelr commands are 
integral parts of the Air Force as a whole 
and that it is with the whole rather than its 
parts that we should be concerned. Alto- 
gether we have some 18 Air Force commands, 
all interrelated and interdependent, all, for 
example, dependent on the Air Research and. 
Development Command and the Air Materiel 
Command for materiel, and on the Military 
Air Transport Service for air logistic support. 
The United States Air Forces in Europe, the 
Par East Air Forces, and other theater com- 
mands, are supported by rotation of per- 
sonnel largely from the Tactical Air Com- 
mand. And so it goes. 

Without in any way belittling these three 
basic combat commands, I would therefore 
like to talk about the Air Force as a whole, 
rather than with these illustrious parts. As 
a matter of fact, we should really talk about 
the Armed Forces-as a whole because each 
service complements the others. The de- 
fense mission is the mission of all. The 
principle of economy of force requires that 
each have its assigned roles and missions, and 
of course as the situation evolves, these must 
be reviewed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
from time to time revised under the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense. While I believe 
it is fair to say that all the services are proud 
and watchful of their assigned responsibil- 
ities, it has always seemed to me that the 
public tended to exaggerate the inter-service 
differences, perhaps because nothing makes 
the news like a good scrap. In any case, in 
talking about the Air Force I want to make it 
clear that I am not implying any lack of re- 
spect for our older sister services. 

Thus as we commemorate this tenth anni- 
versary of SAC, TAC, and ADC as the basic 
combat arms of the Air Force, we must also 
remember the global nature of the Air Force 
and the complementary aspect of all Air 
Force commands and components. Modern 
airpower is an entity, flexible and powerful. 
For 10 years now, such peace as we have en- 
joyed has resulted from the air/satomic 
strength existing primarily in SAC but also 
in varying degrees in other Air Force and 
Navy commands. This strength has largely 
succeeded in restraining the enormously 
greater numerical forces of the Communist 
bloc while the free world built up its defenses, 

To earry out its missions, the Air Force has 
developed global airpower to a degree never 
before reached. We have the men with the 
knowledge to employ airpower as an instru- 
ment of our national policy. We have the 
aircraft and weapons to make that airpower 
effective, and we have the base complex from 
which to launch it. But no form of human 
endeavor is static, and airpower, above all 
other military forms, is a dynamic thing. To 
maintain airpower relative to the threat 
posed against us, we must continually im- 
prove our concepts, and our weapons. 

I would like to discuss a few of our recent 
weapons programs. Guided missiles seem to 
make news these days, so I believe you will 
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be interested in a report on some of the newer 
weapons now being developed by the Air 
Force in this area. Again, I should point out 
that all three services have guided missile 
development programs, directed toward their 
respective missions or toward cross-support 
of other services. 

The ability of guided missiles to increase 
Air Force effectiveness makes them a vital 
part of our program. We recognize their 
great potentialities and will develop them 
in many forms and. integrate them as 
rapidly as possible to increage our opera- 
tional capabilities. As I say, the other serv- 
ices, very properly, have similar plans. 

While the guided missile field is very 
broad, much interest recently has been cen- 
tered on the long-range surface-to-surface 
missiles in the strategic category. I would 
like to tell you what I can about the Alr 
Force program in this field. 

To get it all in perspective we should note 
that the Air Force strategic delivery program 
still puts primary reliance on the manned 
bomber. The B-52 now building up in pro- 
duction is the fourth major development in 
this area since the World War II B-29. More- 
over, we have à continuing strong program of 
research and development in this field since 
we believe that manned bombers will be 
important in our program for many years 
to come, 

Supplementing this line of manned bomb- 
ers, we have two categories of strategic mis- 
siles, the ballistic or rocketlike missiles, 
and the air-breathing types, the Northrop 
Snark and the North American Navaho, 
which will have range, accuracy, and load 
carrying capabilities at least as good as the 
ballistic missile, although the latter will be 
even more difficult to intercept than the air- 
breathing types. 

Each-of these programs has its cycle of 
development and use—its part and place on 
the program. As of any given time, our 
capability is the summation of all parts then 
operationally available. 

Within the Department of Defense, over- 
all responsibility for the development of an 
intercontinental ballistic missile has been 
assigned to the Air Force. For some time 
now, in fact ever since our scientists became 
convinced that such long-range ballistic 
missiles had the possibility of being devel- 
oped into a practicable system, the Air Force 
has been giving top priority to this develop- 
ment. 

Our first project in this field—the Atlas 
intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM)— 
has been under development by the Convair 
Division of the General Dynamics Corp. in 
San Diego, Calif., for a number of years. 

A second ICBM—Titan—is being devel- 
oped by the Denver division of the Martin 
Co, of Baltimore, Md. The Titan will 
use many of the components being devel- 
oped for the Atlas. This plan enables us 
to conduct simultaneous development of 2 
operational missiles, representing different 
technical approaches, at an estimated in- 
crease of only 10 percent over the cost of 
developing a single configuration. The de- 
cision to pursue two different approaches 
was prompted by the desire to assure earliest 
possible success in our ICBM effort. 

As in the case of the ICBM program, alter- 

nate lines are also being followed in the 
intermediate range or IRBM missile devel- 
opment. In the IRBM case, however, the 
Army and Navy jointly are pursuing one 
line, the Air Force the other. Again in the 
IRBM field some of the ICBM components 
are applicable and are being made available 
to the IRBM contractors, 
For the Air Force IRBM or Thor program, 
the Douglas Aircraft Co., of Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., has been assigned a development 
responsibility similiar to that of Convair 
and Martin in the ICBM program. 


The Air Force strategic ballistic missile 
program, including Atlas, Titan, and Thor, 
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is managed by our Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, headed by Lt. Gen. Thomas 
S. Power. Immediate control and supervi- 
sion over this program are exercised by Maj. 
Gen. B. A. Schriever, commander of the 
Western Development Division of ARDC, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Backed by the vast resources of ARDC and 
its 10 research, development, and test cen- 
ters, WDD currently supervises the activities 
of the thousands of military and industrial 
specialists who are already actively engaged 
in these three ballistic-missile projects. 

To gain the services of top technical and 
scientific experts and to direct and expedite 
the innumerable and vitally important ele- 
ments of the whole program, the Air Force 
has established a unique military-civilian 
management structure. Within the West- 
ern Development Division, three organiza- 
tional elements guide the operations—the 
staff of the Western Development Division, 
the Special Aircraft Project Office of the Air 
Materiel Command which provides expedited 
procurement and similar materiel functions, 
and the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. of Los An- 
geles which, under contract, provides WDD 
with a closely integrated technical staff, with 
specific responsibility to furnish systems 
engineering and technical direction to more 
than a dozen major contractors. ; 

In addition, a group of the Nation's out- 
standing scientists, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. John Von Neumann, contributes to 
this vital program as advisers. 

The organizational structure of the West- 
ern Development Division is designed pri- 
marily to expedite the Air Force ballistic- 
missile development program. It has the 
added advantage of providing for rapid tran- 
sition from hardware development to oper- 
ational weapons. This is made possible by 
concurrent operational development in 
which other major Air Force commands, 
principally the Strategic Air Command, ac- 
tively participate. 

While it is our estimate that we are ahead 
of the Soviets in the guided-missile field as 
a whole, we know that they have emphasized 
the ballistic line and we would not be sur- 
prised to find close competition in this field. 
Even here we must realize that the objective 
is effective delivery of explosive power on 
target and this is a very much broader prob- 
lem than just sending rockets long distances. 

In fact, as we view the whole strategic de- 
livery field and consider manned bombers 
and air-breathing missiles as well as ballistic 
missiles, we are not inclined to view the bal- 
listice missiles as more than an important 
Addition to the arsenal. As potent as it will 
be when and if it is perfected, I see no reason 
to regard it as an ultimate weapon. I do see 
& reason to give its development the highest 
Priority, and we are doing so. 

Let me try, then, to get this matter of stra- 
tegic delivery in perspective. First, we must 
remember that our primary purpose is to 
Preserve at all times a solid deterrent posi- 
tion; that is, a position of retaliatory 
Strength that could respond to any Commu- 
nist aggression, even a surprise massive at- 
tack, with such devastation to the aggressors 
that by no stretch of the imagination could 
they expect to improve their position by 
launching the attack. This deterrent is a 
complex of many factors—men, weapons, de- 
livery systems, bases, and many others. 
There is no question in my mind that we 
have such a solid deterrent position today. 
As we analyze the situation in the foresee- 
able future, I see mo circumstances under 
which we would fail to have such a deterrent 
Position even if we should not be the first to 
achieve each of the potent new weapons we 
have been talking about, assuming, of course, 
that we continue to press ahead with our 
Programs. 
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The Case for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in presenting here a column 
written by Morley Cassidy for the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin which comments on the 
speech made at the Alaska Constitutional 
Convention by the distinguished former 
Governor of Alaska, Ernest Gruening: 

THE CASE FOR ALASKA 


After waiting for 88 years, Alaska is about 
to get a constitution. The delegates to a 
constitutional convention signed on Mon- 
day a document on which they had been 
working for more than 3 months, and their 
draft now goes to the Alaskan people for 
their approval at a special election on 
April 24. 

It will be approved, without doubt, for 
by all accounts it is a very fine constitution, 
impeccably democratic and with ironclad 
guaranties of the liberties that Americans 
cherish. 

There is only one flaw, which unfortu- 
nately is big enough to be seen from Phila- 
delphla with the naked eye. The document 
won't be worth the paper it is written on, 
and the rights it guarantees will continue 
to be denied until Congress sees fit to 
confer statehood on its stepchild of the 
snows. 

This may take quite a while. It will cer- 
tainly allow time enough to study a little 
pamphlet which has just been sent to this 
department by our old friend, Ernest Gruen- 
ing, and to refiect at length on the ability 
of the American people to turn their moral 
indignation on and off at will. 

The American people, bless em, are well 
known for their outsize hearts which can 
be counted on to bleed copiously at the very 
whisper of an injustice almost anywhere. 

The key word in that sentence, though, is 
“almost,” for injustice in American eyes 
seems to be largely a matter of latitude, like 
morals. 

An injustice committed in the tropics, by 
the wicked French or British, is almost auto- 
matically an outrage which will start up an 
American committee for justice to Bantu- 
stan. The same injustice, however, is likely 
to start up nothing more than a yawn when 
it happens in latitude 72 degrees north, to 
Americans who are not illiterate, not colored, 
not Communists, and not even especially 
hungry or disease ridden. 

Suppose, for instance, that the people of 
Bantustan were to haul Great Britain before 
the United Nations, and complain: 

“We have been promised all the rights of 
British citizens for 88 years, but they are still 
denied us, We are taxed without our con- 
sent, and our money taken to England to 
build roads in Sussex while we go on wading 
through swamps. We are denied a voice in 
parliament, yet our young men are drafted 
and sent all over the world to die at the 
command of our British rulers,” 

Who can doubt that Americans would leap 
on their British ally with claw and fang, to 
demand justice for the Bantus? 

Yet these things, former Governor Gruen- 
ing points out, are happening this very day 
in Alaska, the United States colony; and how 
much indignation have you heard? 

Governor Gruening’s pamphlet contains 
the keynote address which he made to the 
constitutional convention when it met last 
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November 9, and it deserves a thoughtful 
reading from all Americans. 

It is couched in terms borrowed from the 
Declaration of Independence, as a dramatic 
way of stating Alaska's claims to statehood. 
The American conscience can hardly escape 
being stung by the thoroughly documented 
evidence that many of the grievances charged 
against George III are being duplicated today 
in this Nation’s treatment of Alaska. 

It is a long bill of complaints, and its main 
items can only be suggested here: 

1. Alaskan citizens are subject to military 
conscription, yet are denied the vote, and 
thereby any voice in making the policies 
which lead to war or peace. 

2. Alaskans pay all Federal taxes, including 
the gas tax, yet Alaska finds itself excluded 
from the proposed highway building program, 
and has received only minimal road-build- 
ing aid. 

3. Alaskans are denied the right to 
such local industries as 8 e 
tion. As a result the fishing industry has de- 
clined by more than 60 percent in 20 years; 
and nonscheduled commercial flying, on 
which the Territory ls largely dependent for 
transportation, has been banned for the ben- 
efit of scheduled airlines with stateside own- 
ership, which do not meet the Territory's 
needs. 

4. Alaska, as a Territory, is specifically ex- 
cluded from the benefits of shipping laws 
applying to the United States. It is com- 
pelled thereby to use ports and shipping lines 
which greatly increase transportation costs 
and retard development of the area. 

There are many more specific grievances 
beyond the greatest of all-that the Ameri- 
cans of Alaska are not self-governing citizens, 

Their status, Governor Gruening points 
out, requires the United States to make an- 
nual reports to the United Nations on the 
progress it is making toward fulfilling the 
political aspirations of Alaskans under article 
73 of the charter dealing with non-self-gov- 
erning territories. 

It is not flattering to Alaskans apparently 
to find themselves thus lumped in with the 
natives of Togoland or the Cameroons. 

But a reading of Governor Gruening’s pam- 
phlet makes one wonder. Maybe Alaskans 
may some day be driven to enlisting the sup- 
port of a Togoland Committee for Justice to 
Alaska. And maybe that is their best hope 
for getting action, 


Need for More VA Hospital Facilities in 
Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ken- 
neth E. Doncaster, assistant State sery- 
ice officer òf the State of Florida's De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs, has just 
completed a survey of Florida’s veterans 
needs and their economic situation. 

I note with interest that they too are 
firmly of the opinion that for Florida vet- 
erans the major crying need today is for 
adequate hospital facilities. 

Florida, percentagewise, is first in pop- 
ulation growth as compared to all other 
States equal to or greater in population, 

Florida's continued growth is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Along with this growth 
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annually comes increased requests for VA 
hospitalization. - 

The need for improved and expanded 
facilities should be recognized and im- 
mediate steps taken to correct this in- 
equitable and inadequate situation. 

Mr. Doncaster’s comments together 
with the results of the survey follow: 

STATE OF FLORIDA, 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. DANTE FASCELL, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building; Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FAascELL: There is en- 
closed a copy of a survey I have recently 
completed dealing with the current eco- 
nomic situation of 60 veterans of World 
War I, scattered all over the State of Flor- 
ida. I had been working on this survey for 
some months and had hoped to have many 
more than 60 reports, but feel that this is 
a representative sampling of the present- 
day status of our older war veterans. E 

Quite frankly, we were trying to deter- 
mine the need for (1) more hospital facil- 
ities in the VA in Florida and (2) for lib- 
eralized pensions for World War I group. 
The results were not predetermined by us 
in any way, and-they do speak for themselves, 

The results, which I am sure would be 
confirmed again and again, in any survey 
of a broader scope, shows two important 
things in by opinion. The first is that the 
major crying need today is for adequate hos- 
pital facilities. Being a student of gerontol- 
ogy (St. Petersburg Junior College), I am 
well aware that this is a finding that is 
true of citizens generally who are in their 
sixties. This survey confirms the acute need 
in the veterans group who are in that same 
age group. I feel that we must continue to 
expand the VA hospital facilities in Florida, 
particularly Bay Pines, to accommodate these 
older veterans—many thousands of whom 
are daily moving down here from all over 
the North. The hospital problem in the 
North slowly improves by reason of emigra- 
tion, and in the South is ingravescent by 
reason of immigration. The second major 
point established by this report is that for 
the people in their sixties now, the social- 
security program is less than adequate. If 
the veterans didn't have the VA pension to 
rely upon, they would obviously be on the 
welfare rolls of the several counties of Flor- 
ida. Even so, the minimum benefit of $66.15 
is not enough to keep a man and wife—even 
in Plorida—or perhaps I should say, espe- 
cially in Florida. 

Therefore the VA pension program must 
be liberalized particularly for the World 
War I group. This finding is not motivated 
by the adverse finding of the Bradley Com- 
mission which came out this morning, but 
by hard and cold facts independently ar- 
rived at by a study of individual cases. 

I am sending copies of this survey and 
similar letter to all members of our congres- 
sional delegation, being assured you will all 
work for the welfare of our older veterans, 
when you find the opportunity presented. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH E. DONCASTER, 
Assistant State Service Officer. 


The following report is a survey of 60 vet- 
erans of World War I, completed on April 
16, 1956, by Kenneth E. Doncaster, assistant 
State service officer, Florida Department of 
Veterans Affairs, and department service 
officer, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. This survey concerned itself with 
the need by these men for hospitalization; 
their income status, and employment situa- 
tion. 

On the question of age, 20 out of the 60 
were 65 years of age or older, 18 of the 60 
were 60 years of age or younger, the remainder 
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being between 60 and 65. The youngest man 
in the group was 57 years of age and the 
eldest was 79. 

On the question of dependents, 36 of the 
60 were married. A total of 45 out of 60 had 
1 or more dependents. Only 9 of them were 
unmarried, without dependents, and the re- 
maining 6 declined to give this information. 

To the question, Do you anticipate need- 
ing VA hospital care within 5 years?” an un- 
equivocal “Yes” was noted from 51 out of 
the 60; 5 men answered with a positive No.“ 
On the question of needing VA hospital care 
within 1 year, 24 answered affirmatively and 
30 were indefinite or vague as to when they 
might need it; the remainder declined to 
answer. 

On the question of employment, 49 out of 
60 reported that they were not employed at 
anything whatever; 11 men stated they were 
employed and gave their wages, which ranged 
from $25 per month to $327.60 per month, 
with 2 men who couldn’t compute their 
wage because they were self-employed. Five 
of the 11 had earned income of $100 per 
month or more (5 out of 60 is equally valid 
here). The average monthly wage of these 
11 was $117.96. 

On the question of social security, 17 out 
of 60 are now in receipt of social-security 
benefits, ranging from $30 to $80 per month. 
Six men reported they would receive social- 
security upon reaching age 65; 25 men stated 
they would never draw social security. The 
remaining 12 men simply didn’t know 
whether they had coverage under social 
security sufficient to permit payment of the 
benefit. 

On the question of VA pension (nonserv- 
ice connected), 36 men out of 60 were in 
receipt of the VA pension; 12 of them drew 
$66.15 per month, 12 drew $78,75, and 2 drew 
$135.45. > 

On the question of other income, 20 out 
of 60 reported income from other sources 
(other than VA pension or social security). 
The average of other income was $92.90 per 
month and ranged from a low of $17 per 
month for service-connected disability com- 
pensation to $216 per month railroad retire- 
ment. The remaining 40 of the 60 had to 
rely entirely upon social security or VA pen- 
sion for non-service-connected permanent 
and total disability. 

On the question of assets, 21 out of 60 re- 
ported no assets whatever—no real property, 
automobile, cash in bank, etc.; 31 out of 60 
did have assets ranging from $100 to $10,000, 
with an average of $3,585. 


The Public Always Pays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer on 
April 25, 1956: 

THe PUBLIC ALWAYS Pays 


Who should pay the cost of relocating 
utilities in the proposed #51\%4-billion Fed- 
eral road network? Should Federal funds be 
used to meet 90 percent of the cost, as the 
bill provided when it went to the House, or 
should the utilities be required to pay the 
cost themselves? 

This issue promises to evoke heated debate 
in the House, with one faction contending 
it would be a horrible giveaway if Federal 
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funds were used to fimance the utilities’ 
relocation. 

We are not greatly concerned over this 
issue, however, because, regardless of the 
outcome, the public will pay the bill, as it 
always does. 

The cost of relocating utilities has been 
estimated at $1% billion. If this money 
came out of Federal funds, the cost would be 
paid by Federal taxpayers. If the utilities 
were required to foot the bill, the cost would 
become part of their operations and would 
be reflected in their rate structures, in which 
case the utility users eventually would pay 
the relocation cost. 

Nowadays there is no difference between 
utility users and Federal taxpayers. They're 
all members of the public. But there are 
demagogs who like to pretend that they are 
doing the public a service if they can “soak” 
utilities for something for which the public 
is going to pay anyhow. So let them have 
their fun. 


The Republican Candidates and Union 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, April 21, I had the privilege of 
delivering the principal address at the 
luncheon meeting of the Young Repub- 
lican Organization of Illinois, which had 
assembled at the La Salle Hotel in Chi- 
cago, for its annual convention. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the text of my address, which was as 
follows: 


In spite of the fact that there are still 
many problems which the Republican ad- 
ministration has to resolve, no one can gain- 
say the fact that during the 4 years of 
Republican administration the country has 
reached its greatest heights of prosperity, 
peace has been attained, and we have not 
been involved in a shooting war. In every 
direction, we have been making great prog- 
ress—economically, socially, and in welding 
our own people together. 

Even with prosperity, peace and progress, 
and with the great popularity of President 
Eisenhower, there is grave question in many 
minds that the cumulative effect of all these 
factors might not be enough to capture con- 
trol of the next Congress. From a review 
of the actions of the present 84th Congress, 
none of us can labor under the delusion that 
the Democrats will support President Eisen- 
hower’s policies, The Democrats only sup- 
port Mr. Eisenhower's policies when it suits 
their political advantage, otherwise they are 
diametrically opposed to him and his pro- 
gram, even though they pay lip service to 
the principle that they want to support 
the President. 

Knowing this audience is composed of peo- 
ple who are ready, willing, and able to carry 
a message to the people, I feel it is necessary 
to talk to you about a phase of the coming 
election which most politicians and citizens 
would like to forget about. It is a problem 
which confronts the Republican Party and 
all Republican officeholders, ard is the oppo- 
sition to the Republican Party and Republi- 
can principles voiced and carried out by 
union labor spokesmen. Naturally, I am 
speaking from the standpoint of a resident 
of Illinois and of the industrial North. 
I am speaking of the very real problem con- 
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fronting us whereby labor union leaders dis- 
tort the truth by means of hoodwinking the 
labor union workers about the Taft-Hartley 
Act. And here I want to strongly emphasize 
that I am speaking only of labor union lead- 
ers. By no means are my remarks heré to- 
day aimed at the rank and file of union mem- 
bership, because over the years it has been 
Proven that when the working people go 
to the polls they vote as Americans, sup- 
Porting the best qualified candidates and 
keeping in mind the general welfare of the 
country. 

The majority of union labor leaders know- 
ingly try to sell the proverbial “bill of goods” 
by promoting the false idea that only the 
Democrats are friends of the working people. 
When I note the firm grip that labor union 
leaders like Walter Reuther and James Carey 
have on the Democrat political leaders, I have 
grave misgivings regarding the motives of 
these few men, as it seems to me that they 
are personally more interested in achieving 
Political power and in taking over control of 
the Democratic Party than they are in the 
Welfare of labor. 

However, in all fairness, it must be noted 
that some union labor leaders do not follow 
the herd. Dave Beck, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, in Feb- 
Tuary said he thought organized labor should 
Rot get into politics any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary on issues confronting it in 
the economic fields. Maurice Hutchinson, of 
the International Brotherhood of Carpenters, 
Said that neither political party has the 
labor vote sewed up.” He stated (February 
17, 1956) that “labor will not latch onto the 

talls of any political party in 1956,” and 

er said, “the Democrats have more 

le in favor of antllabor legislation than 
the Republicans.” 

If the majority of union labor leaders were 
Interested in disseminating the truth, they 
Would not continue to hoodwink the rank 
and file of union workers about the Taft- 
Hartley Act. They would not continue tell- 

E their members and the voters to defeat 
Republican candidates for the legislature and 

elect Democratic candidates on the prom- 

that the Democrats will repeal the Taft- 

ley Act. 
Let us look at the record. The Democratic 
Party, since the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act back in 1947, has continually promised to 
ave it repealed, You do not have to be re- 
Minded that in the Democratic Party plat- 
and in the Democratic campaign 
Speeches of 1948 and 1952, they promised to 
r the Taft-Hartley Act out of the books.“ 
do not have to remind you that in the con- 
onal and senatorial elections of 1950 
1954, you heard practically every one of 
Northern industrial Democratic legisla- 
tive candidates promising to repeal the Taft- 

ley Act. 
tex ce the passage of the act, the late Sena- 
Taft, various labor unions, and also the 
Seneral public have recognized that some 
ges in it were necessary and called for, 
and on two separate occasions the Republi- 
dan leadership has considered enacting some 
Of these proposed amendments to the law. 
both occasions the solid block of Demo- 
. votes has stopped enactment of those 
eded revisions. Such action by the Dem- 
Ccrats makes it clear that they are willing 
Sacrifice the best interests of labor in the 
en belief that the Taft-Hartley Act 
Provide them with a continuing cam- 

ign issue. 

On the first occasion, in the 81st Con- 

when amendments to the act were 
Presented on the floor of the House in the 
Dod bill, 193 Democrats voted against the 

s improvements to the law, while 
my every Republican voted to pass them. 
1 1954, when amendments were considered 
n the Senate, every Democrat voted for 
recommittal. The recommittal motion car- 
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ried, thus killing any chances of improve- 
ing the law in that session of Con 
Here again, I should like to point out that 
almost every single Republican Senator voted 
in favor of those proposed amendments. 
During that session, extensive hearings on 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act were 
conducted by the House Education and Labor 
Committee, but after noting the action in 
the Senate, the committee realized that 
there was no chance for clarification or re- 
finement of the act in that ngress and 
took no further action. The Democrats have 
again—as you will recall they did before 
the November 1954 elections—told the people 
that they would repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 
So far while they have controlled Congress 
during this past 2 years now, there have 
been no hearings in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to attempt to either clarify or 
repeal the law as a whole. 

The Democrats have controlled the 81st, 
82d, and 84th Congresses since the Taft- 
Hartley Act was passed. In 6 out of the 8 
years since the enactment of that law, the 
Democrats had full control of both Houses 
of Congress and all committees. The very 
least they could have done, if they had 
wanted to be honest with union members, 
was to bring out of committee and onto the 
floor a bill for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. They had the necessary control and the 
opportunity to act—they failed to do so. It 
is a 100-to-1 bet they will again campaign 
on this false issue and, I regret to say, they 
will again hoodwink some of the union 
people. 

In labor legislation, as in civil rights, it 
seems to me that the Democrats are very 
long on promises and short on performance. 
The voters will have to judge this themselves 
in the coming election, and disregard Demo- 
crat promises which do not result in Demo- 
crat performance. In my opinion, the Dem- 
ocratic Party is divided on labor issues and 
will not, in the foreseeable future, repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the 1956 campaign, we will again be 
faced with the same hoodwinking and the 
same rash promises by labor-union spokes- 
men in cooperation with the Democrat poli- 
ticlans. 

On Wednesday, April 3, the Cook County 
Branch of Labor's League for Political Edu- 
cation asked permission to use membership 
lists of the Chicago Federation of Labor in 
order to get out the vote on labor’s side in 
the coming national election. The chairman 
of the league appealed for aid from the 
federation unions in electing a Congress that 
would repeal or amend the Taft-Hartley 
Act. How far can union Jabor leaders dema- 
gog? How can they continue to hoodwink 
their own membership, especially when you 
look at the record as it has been recited 
here today. It seems to me that if the 
union-labor leaders are really interested in 
the welfare of their organizations and in 
the welfare of the workingman, they would 
face the facts and tell the membership ex- 
actly what has happened to the laboring 
man during the past 4 years of Republican 
administration. Among a great many things 
they would—if they were honest—have to 
bring out: 1 

(1) An alltime high in people employed: 
At the present time we have the greatest 
peacetime employment in the history of our 
country. The 1955 Republican peacetime 
average of 63.2 million is 3.8 million above 
the highest Democrat peacetime high of 
59.4 million in 1948, and 1,9 million more 
than the highest Democrat wartime high 
of 61.3 million in 1952. 

(2) Cost of living stability: Since 1933, 
the cost of living has continuously gone up 
and in practically every year since that time 
under a Democrat administration the in- 
crease in the cost of living has offset the 


gains in wages that the workingman re- 
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ceived. The stability of the cost of living 
in terms of real wages, as indicated by the 
Consumer Price Index for 1955 and up to the 
present time, has meant that when the 
workers won wage increases in this period the 
extra money made it possible for them to buy 
more consumer items instead of merely 
being able to buy the same number of con- 
sumer items as previously but at a higher 
price. In the year 1955, there was a 10-cent 
total increase in wages, which resulted in an 
actual real increase of 9 cents. This is a 
record of which the Republicans can be very 
proud because it clearly demonstrates that 
the cost of living has been stabilized. The 
Democrats and the labor-union leaders cer- 
tainly cannot point to any such record in 
any comparably recent year of Democratic 
administration. 

(3) Average pay at an alltime high: From 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor, the figures show 
that under the Republican administration 
and Republican leadership the average week- 
ly earnings of factory workers have reached 
an alltime high, being at $78.59 in March, 

(4) Facts about the Taft-Hartley Act: In 
all fairness, should not the labor union lead- 
ers reveal to the union man the fact that the 
Democrats have. never lived up to their 
promises to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, even 
though they controlled Congress 6 out of 8 
years since the law was enacted. In the 
earlier part of my speech, I detailed the lack 
of action on the part of the Democrats. Why 
do not the union leaders give their member- 
ship these details? In spite of the fact that 
union leaders and the Democrats have seen 
fit to call the Taft-Hartley Act the “slave 
labor law.“ why doesn't common honesty 
force the union labor leaders to reveal to 
the rank-and-file union workers that union 
membership rolls have increased year by year 
and are at a record high; that the loss of time 
due to strikes is at a minimum; that the 
union treasuries are more prosperous than 
they have ever been; that the various unions 
are building palatial million-dollar struc- 
tures, as evidenced by the fact that during 
the past 1 to 2 years seven now million- 
dollar union buildings have gone up in the 
Washington area. If the Taft-Hartley Act 
is destroying labor unions, how come this 
growth and how come this prosperity of the 
unions? Why do not the labor leaders re- 
veal these facts to their members? 

When President Elsenhower and the Re- 
publican administration have given the 
working people of the United States full em- 
ployment, a stabilized cost of living, an all- 
time high in their earnings, and have de- 
veloped a climate wherein the unlons have 
made their greatest progress, how—in the 
name of common decency and justice can 
so many of the labor union leaders continue 
to misrepresent the facts? We can all be 
thankful that the rank and file of union 
members have such good sense and are still 
able to see and know the truth. 

I have, as you realize, spent a lot of time 
on this single issue because I feel it is a very 
vital one, and unless good citizens like your- 
self have the facts you will not be able to 
intelligently counteract the false propa- 
ganda which the labor union leaders, in con- 
junction with many Democrat politicians, 
will spread between now and the November 
election. Those men realize that it will be 
an impossibility to defeat President Elsen- 
hower and consequently are concentrating on 
capturing control of both Houses of Con- 
gress. You are a vital factor in helping to 
counteract this false propaganda, and if you 
will but remember some of these facts you 
will be of inestimable help to President Ei- 
senhower, the Republican Party and the 
general welfare of the country in the com- 
ing months, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent weeks the Members of this House 
have evidenced increasing awareness of 
the pension plight of the self-employed. 
Many of them, from both sides of the 
aisle, have expressed to me their support 
of H. R. 10, the Individual Retirement 
Act, which would permit self-employed 
persons to obtain tax deferment on rea- 
sonable amounts set aside for their re- 
tired years. This measure is now a part 
of the omnibus tax bill upon which the 
Ways and Means Committee has not 
taken final action. The following com- 
ments by Sylvia Porter in her syndicated 
column indicate another aspect of this 
problem of discrimination against the 
self-employed. It sets forth clearly some 
of the major fringe benefits upon which 
taxes are now deferred or diminished: 
[From the Chicago Daily News of April 21, 

1956] 


Satartes Mopest, Bur Executives Live HICH 
ON FRINGE BENEFITS 

My friend, R. A., is a policymaking vice 
president of a nationally known corporation 
which has made a lot of money in the last 
few years. If you saw his monthly paycheck, 
though, you would be surprised; you would 
expect the check to be much bigger, consid- 
ering the name of the company, the industry, 
and his key job. 

But R. A.’s paycheck would give you a 
badly distorted view of his actual financial 
setup. For, in addition to a cash salary, 
R. A.’s company has just, in the last 5 years, 
given him: 

A handsome expense account which covers 
virtually all his expensive entertaining, travel 
costs, etc. It also provides him with a new 
car every year and a beautiful vacation 
haven. 

A retirement program under which he’s 
already guaranteed 621.000 a year for life, 
and his retirement benefits are steadily in- 
creasing. < 

A special contract retaining him as a con- 
sultant at $14,000 a year for 10 years begin- 
ning when he's 65. 

A privilege to buy a big chunk of the com- 
pany's stock at a specified price at any time 
between now and 1965. The stock is now 
quoted at $40 above the price at which R. A. 
can buy (or has bought) the stock, and his 
paper profits on the stock top a quarter- 
million dollars. 

So, if you added to R. A.'s cash salary all 
his fringe benefits you would find that he 
is doing very nicely indeed in this era of 
stiff taxes on incomes. R. A. is not only 
building a major estate for his family; he 
also is in a position to move easily and com- 
fortably in the so-called million-dollar cir- 
cles of our land. 

Am I making this report on R. A, because 
he is so exceptional? Oh, no. The point of 
this story is that R. A. is becoming less and 
Jess the exception, more and more typical 
of executives in industry. 

In corporation after corporation, key of- 
ficers are getting contracts and pay deals 
that rival or surpass the one R. A. has. As 
an illustration, the magazine Sales Manage- 
ment made a survey of 50 leading corpora-_. 
tions a short time ago, found only one in 
which the chief sales executive is compen- 
sated by salary alone. 
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In corporation after corporation, top man- 
agement men are being tied to their jobs for 
life by a golden cord of fringe benefits. 

The deals make the executives all but im- 
mune to offers from the companies’ competi- 
tors because the men would haye to give up 
their impressively attractive benefits if they 
quit. K 

What are some of the ways corporations 
are compensating key men—outside of cash? 
These: 

1. A stock option deal. Under this plan, 
a key employee gets the option to buy a 
specified total of the company’s stock at a 
specified price during a specified period of 
years. 

If the stock soars during the period, he still 
can exercise his option at the fixed price; 
when and as he sells his shares, his gain will 
be taxed only at the capital gains rate, mean- 
ing at a top of 25 percent. 

The profits of some men who have stock 
option deals run into millions of dollars. 

2. A deferred bonus arrangement. Under 
this, the company votes the officer a bonus 
payable in installments over a number of 
years, thereby cutting his year-to-year tax 
liability. In some cases, the executive prefers 

(and will get) payment of his bonus after 
he retires. 

3. Handsome retirement programs. Some 
contracts I've seen give executives really 
eye-popping incomes for life. In addition, 
many have contracts to remain as consult- 
ants at impressive salaries after 65. 

4. Rich insurance policies which also may 
pledge a lifetime income to the wife. 

5. And fat expense accounts, special 
health programs, profit-sharing arrange- 
ments, many other variations of benefits. 

The publicized statistics on the rate of rise 
in executives’ salaries are meaningless un- 
less the fringe benefits also are included. 

The cash paycheck of an American execu- 
tive is less and less the yardstick of his fi- 
nancial well-being, and it'll continue to be 
less and less so as his fringe benefits mul- 
tiply. 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative in Wis- 
consin Hails Prop Hikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, much has been said about the recent 
increase in price supports for the dairy 
farmer. I am including as part of my 
remarks, a news article which points out 
that the Pure Milk Products Coopera- 
tive, of Fond du Lac, Wis., was greatly 
pleased with this increase. Mr. William 
C. Eckles, of that cooperative, says that 
“this will mean an increase of $1 mil- 
lion a month” in the income of Wiscon- 
sin dairy farmers. Who said this would 
not help them? The article follows: 

Punk Mik Co-op Hatts Prop HIKES 

Fono pu Lac.—William C. Eckles, of the 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative, said Thurs- 
day night, higher price supports for surplus 
cheddar cheese and butter “will mean an 
increase of $1 million a month“ in the in- 
come of Wisconsin dairy farmers. 

Eckles, general manager of the co-op, made 
the statement in a telephone conversation 
from Washington where he had been meet- 
ing with Agricultural Department officials 
and attending an executive committee 


meeting of the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration. 
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He referred to the announcement by the 
Agricultural Department Wednesday in 
which it said it will pay 2 cents and 1 cent 
per pound more for surplus butter and 
cheddar cheese respectively, 

“This action,” Eckles said, “is actually @ 
much better emergency measure than what 
was contained in the farm bill.“ President 
Eisenhower vetoed the farm bill Monday 
and the same night announced the emer- 
gency measure. 


National Association of ‘Home Builders 
Endorses Extension of GI Home Loan 
Guaranty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
thought the Members of the House would 
be interested in reading a newspaper 
report dealing with the comments of 
the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders on the subject of 
the GI home loan program which is due 
to expire in July of next year unless 
we take up very soon and enact legisla- 
tion to offset the ill effects of the sched- 
uled cut-off date of the home loan guar- 
anty program for our veterans, the 
benefits which they have enjoyed as well 
as the good this program has been to 
our national economy, will have been 
greatly diminished as this article from 
the April 22 issue of the Miami Daily 
News, Miami, Fla., so accurately points 


- out. There is legislation before the Vet- 


erans’ Affairs Committee right now to 
avoid this contingency, and I am hope- 
ful the Members will take the time to 
review the provisions of H. R. 10469 and 
that they will see fit to make their en- 
dorsemcnt known to the committee. 


Brow THREATENS BUILDING- InpUStRY—TIME 
Is RUNNING OuT Fast ON GI Home LOAN 
PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON, April 21.—Joseph B. Haver- 
stick, president of the National Association 
of Home Builders, today warned World War 
II veterans that time is rapidly running 
out this year on their rights to buy a home 
under the GI home loan guaranty program. 

“The unpleasant fact must be faced that 
there is a strong indication that the Con- 
gress may not extend this patriotic program 
beyond its expiration date of July 25, 1957," 
Haverstick said. “If the 3-year extension 
recommended by NAHB and the major vet- 
erans groups is denied, the program for all 
practical purposes will terminate sometime 
this fall.” 

He pointed out that builders will have to 
quit starting GI houses well in advance of 
the actual termination date because of the 
long period of time involved in planning, 
financing, building, and actually giving pos- 
session of a house to its new owner. 

PRICE TAG LOWER 


Under the terms of the GI home loan 
program, administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Government guar- 
antees up to $7,500 of the purchase price 
of a house. Equally important, the veteran 
pays only 4½ percent interest. This com- 
pares with 4% percent plus a one-half of 1 
percent insurance charge under the FHA 
Program and the conventional interest rate 
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which seldom, if ever, is under 5 percent 
and more often than not ts more. 
Haverstick also noted that despite a con- 
tinuing upward trend in the cost of new 
housing—due to progressive increases in 
land, labor and materials costs—the typical 
GI house has still been priced somewhat un- 
der the conventionally financed home. He 
cited figures from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties showing that in 1955 the typical GI 
house sold for $12,476, as compared with an 
average $13,700 price tag on all houses. 


ADVERSE EFFECT SEEN 


“The consequences of any failure on the 
part of the Congress to extend the GI pro- 
gram will adversely affect an estimated 5 mil- 
lion World War II veterans, many of whom 
for very valid reasons, have not been able 
to take advantage of their rights,“ Haver- 
Stick said. “They are going to be left strand- 
ed. Ironically, the figures show that this pro- 
gram is about to be allowed to die at the 
very height of its usefulness to the men who 
fought in World War II.“ 

Haverstick said that entirely apart from 
the hardship imposed on individual veterans, 
the termination of the GI program at this 
time will have an unusually severe impact on 
the home bullding industry and upon the 
Overall economy. 

“The extent of the blow may be readily seen 
in the housing figures for 1955,” Haverstick 
continued. “New GI housing accounted for 
at least 400,000 units, or more than 30 per- 
Cent of all 1955 starts, for more than $4 bil- 
lion of our national product, and provided 
more than 400,000 man-years of employment 
Onsite, and at least an equivalent amount of 
Offsite employment. This is a staggering 
amount of goods and services to let go down 
the drain.” 


Advisers or Yes-Men? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
My extension of remarks, I include a 
penetrating evaluating editorial, Advis- 
ers or Yes-Men?” appearing in the Bos- 
ton Post of April 23, 1956. The editorial, 
consistent with the direct editorial policy 
of the Boston Post, is an objective one, 
and one that every reader clearly under- 
Stands. It is an editorial that merits 
deep consideration: 

President Eisenhower's proposal of a non- 
Partisan civilian brain trust to advise on 
global strategy in the fight against com- 
munism is one of those meritorious plans 
which look and sound good, but which in- 
evitably drift and disappear into a fog of 
semantics, 

A rotating board of private citizens to ad- 
Vise the Government on anti-Communist 
Policy sounds fine until it comes down to a 
question of who will be on the board and 
whether their advice would be taken. If 
those chosen are to be friends, supporters 
and admirers of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, for example, or of the Presi- 
dent, the advice will either be strongly fla- 
vored with the views of the Chief Executive 
and his major foreign policy adviser, or will 
be relegated to the circular file. 

When the President says that the interests 
of the United States and the free world do 
not conflict with the legitimate interests of 
the Soviet Union he again ventures into the 
area where definition of the meaning of 
legitimate interest is necessary. If the Pres- 
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ident means that the legitimate interest of 
the Soviet Union does not reach beyond the 
pre-World War II boundaries of the Soviet 
Union the Russians would not deal with the 
West, Sut if he means the present spheres of 
Soviet influence it is abject surrender and 
appeasement of the worst kind. 

His first major foreign-policy speech of the 
1956 campaign—shorn of its generalities—is 
not reassuring, for it is measurable against 
the. foreign policy-speech of 3 years ago be- 
fore the same audience of newspaper editors. 

The cold-war victories he cited as the 
proof of the merit of his foreign policy are 
no cause for dancing in the streets. The 
Communists did not overrun all of Korea; 
they were given only part but not all of Viet- 
nam; the Iranian situation improved; Anglo- 
Egyptian settlement on the Suez was reached; 
and Trieste was partitioned as a result of 
Communist consent. These are not vie- 
tories, but appeasement and compromise, 

Something more than the President's as- 
surance that we are winning the cold war is 
required to reverse the tide of affairs which 
has set against the United States. There 
has got to be a reappraisal of our foreign 
policy and an evaluation of foreign aid. To 
argue that the new nations, whose leaders 
have been actively anti-American and anti- 
West, deserve assistance because America, 
too, refused entangling foreign alliances 
when it was a new nation is childish. The 
conditions are altogether different. America 
of that day was making a challenge at sea 
and was addressing itself to the task of 
taming a continent. 

The President seems to be more concerned 
with answering the arguments of Adlai 
Stevenson (which are also open to criticism) 
rather than formulating a foreign policy to 
retrieve lost American prestige and to put the 
world on notice that all the Nation's re- 
sources will be employed to achieve peace, 
order, and justice. This isn't done by dress- 
ing up the clear and decisive expansions of 
Soviet influence to masquerade as western 
victories. No one is very much deceived—as 
the 2-to-1 vote of the editors that America 
is losing the cold war bears out. 

Soviet policy has not changed. It has 
been successful. It is American policy that 
changed—and not for the better. 


Federal Assistance Is Needed To Deal 
With the Pockets of Unemployment 
That Here and There Mar the Nation’s 
General Industrial Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major problems still pending be- 
fore this Congress is that of providing 
Federal assistance to depressed areas 
which represent pockets of unemploy- 
ment despite the fact that our Nation 
is enjoying a period of unparalleled pros- 
perity. 

As the representative of the 20th Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania where 
pockets of unemployment exist, I ap- 
peared before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, April 26, 1956, in 
support of my bill, H. R. 8223, designed 
to provide Federal. assistance to de- 
pressed areas. 
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My statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY Hon. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, APRIL 26, 1956, BEFORE THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY REGARDING THE NEED FOR FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE TO DEPRESSED AREAS 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to have the 
opportunity of appearing before this com- 
mittee in support of legislation to provide 
Federal assistance to depressed areas. 

As you probably know, over a period of 
several years I have sponsored legislation on 
this subject. However, today I am appearing 
in support of my bill, H. R. 8223, which I 
introduced on January 9 of this year. In 
my opinion, H. R. 8223 is an improvement 
over the bills I introduced previously in the 
83d Congress and during the first session of 
this Congress. 

H. R. 8223 is a bill to assist areas to de- 
velop and maintain stable and diversified 
economies by a program of financial and 
technical assistance and for other purposes. 
In a few words, the bill provides a $50 million 
revolving fund for loans in areas 
of substantial and persistent unemployment 
for industrial development projects worked 
2 a local level and approved by the 

tate. 

The loans would be used for (a) preparing 
land for industrial use; (b) constructing 
new factories; (c) and modernizing old fac- 
tories. In addition, a fund of 61½ million 
would be authorized to provide technical 
assistance, including studies evaluating the 
needs of and developing potentialities for 
economic growth in such areas. 

My interest in legislation of this type stems 
from the fact that I represent a congressional 
district in Pennsylvania whose economy is 
dependent upon the coal and railroad indus- 
tries. Years ago substitute fuels and mod- 
ernization of railroads gave indications that 
unemployment would result in these two 
basic industries, World War II and the 
Korean war simply postponed the day of 
reckoning. However, following World War 
I and until the Korean conflict, unemploy- 
ment became a vexing problem with the 
Korean war absorbing the unemployed until 
a truce was declared. 

Since the end of the Korean war, the stark 
specter of unemployment again began to 
rear its ugly head and for a period of over 
several years 18 percent of our employables 
were unemployed with the result that the 
United States Department of Labor classified 
my congressional district in group 4B be- 
cause of having a very substantial labor 
surplus. This condition brought hardship 
and suffering to thousands of good Ameri- 
cans. 

During the period when my congressional 
district was classified in group -B. thou- 
sands of my constituents were forced to exist 
on unemployment insurance and when their 
eligibility for such benefits expired, they 
were compelled to rely on public assistance. 
To supplement the small benefits received 
through the public assistance program, thou- 
sands of them received surplus commodities 
and it may be of interest to you to know that 
at one time nearly 30 percent of the resi- 
dents of my congressional district were eligi- 
ble to receive surplus food. Words are in- 
adequate to explain the hardship and suffer- 
ing caused by this unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to report that 
we have experienced a marked recovery in 
my congressional district to the extent that 
unemployment varies between 6 percent and 
8 percent of our employables, This unem- 
ployment can mostly be found in one of my 
counties whose basic industry is coal. It 
truly represents a pocket of unemployment 
that is distressing in its effects. 

At the present time, over 36,000 of the resi- 
dents of this particular county or about 40 
percent of the total population are eligible 
and are receiving surplus commodities. This 
is truly a blighted area that is in need of the 
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assistance that would be provided under my 
bill, H. R. 8223. 

While there are smaller areas in my con- 
gressional district that represent pockets of 
unemployment, yet I want you to know that 
every single community in my congressional 
district faced with unemployment organized, 
some years ago with my assistance, an in- 
dustrial development committee. 

These committees were financed by the 
local citizens who, in addition to cash con- 
tributions, gave freely of their time and 
effort to bring new industries to their com- 
munities as a means of providing employ- 
ment. x 

These industrial development committees 
have been instrumental not only in attract- 
ing new industries to my congressional dis- 
trict but by their activities and their faith 
in the future have created an atmosphere of 
hope and confidence with the result that in 
the last 2 years existing and new industries 
have increased the industrial capital invest - 
ment in that area by over $100 million. 
These industrial development committees 
are to be commended for the leadership they 
have provided In trying to solve the unem- 
ployment problem. 

Mr. Chairman, our experience in the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania area has convinced us that 
we cannot do this job alone. If we are going 
to lick these little depressions that stem from 
pockets of unemployment, we need State and 
Federal assistance in coordinating our efforts. 

Already the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vahia has enacted a $5 million industrial-de- 
velopment program to aid communities in 
their efforts to attract industry. All that is 
left to be done is for Congress to implement 
the State action by enacting my bill H. R. 
8223, which will provide Federal assistance 
to distressed areas. 

Mr. Chairman, the people whom I represent 
are good Americans, thousands of whom have 
suffered as the result of distress in the coal 
and railroad industries. Modern-day prog- 
ress in these two industries brought about 
this distress. By the facts that I have given 
you, my constituents without Federal or State 
financial ald have given of their own money 
as well as their own time and effort to lick 
this economic problem. As I have stated, 
some progress has been made down the long, 
hard road but they need a helping hand to 
attain their objective. 

Mr. Chairman, in concluding this state- 
ment and speaking for the people of my con- 
gressional district, if this Congress will enact 
a program similar to the program contained 
in my bill, H. R. 6223, I am confident that 
economic stability will be restored to the 
blighted areas of my congressional district 
and these little depressions resulting from 
- pockets of unemployment will be a thing of 
the past. 3 

While not all of the communities have been 
successful, we can point with pride to the 
fact that hundreds of new jobs have been 
created in the central Pennsylvania area 
through community effort. 

Outstanding in the effort is the city of 
Altoona, Pa., where through the Altoona En- 
terprises, Inc., a subsidiary of the Altoona 
Chamber of Commerce, to date 10 new in- 
dustries have been secured representing em- 
ployment for 3,500 persons with an increased 
annual payroll for the area of approximately 
$15 million. è 

The $750,000 contributed by Altoona resl- 
dents to finance this effort represents con- 
tributions on the part of a cross section of 
Altoona's population. In addition, it was 
necessary to borrow funds from the local 
banks. At this moment, the Altoona group 
has exhausted its borrowing capacity and this 
is a specific instance where my bill, H. R, 
8223, will be of assistance. 

Besides praising Altoona, Pa., I should like 
also to commend Curwensville, Coalport, 
Clearfield, DuBois, Tyrone, Philipsburg, Mar- 
tinsburg, and Houtzdale, because these com- 
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munities are also pulling themselves up by 
their own bootstraps. 

Even though the unemployment situation 
has improved, we still have pockets of unem- 
ployment that cannot be ignored; hence, we 
have a long, hard road ahead of us to build 
a stable and diversified economy capable of 
meeting the menace of unemployment. 


Bradley Commission Endorses Principal of 
H. R. 10469 Extending GI Home Loan 
Guaranty Program a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago, I introduced a bill which would ex- 
tend the GI home-loan guaranty pro- 
gram for a maximum of 3 years. This 
bill, H. R. 10469, is before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and the chairman has 
already requested reports on the measure 
from the Veterans’ Administration and 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

With reference to this legislation, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members a report which is available as 
House committee print No. 236, titled 
“Veterans’ Benefits in the United States,” 
and which was submitted to the Presi- 
dent by Gen. Omar N. Bradley, who 
served as Chairman of the President's 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. This 
group was appointed last year to conduct 
a comprehensive study of the laws and 
policies pertaining to veterans’ pensions, 
compensation, and related nonmedical 
benefits. The purpose of this study was 
to bring up to date and correlate these 
benefits and services so that appropriate 
legislative action could be taken to in- 
sure that our veterans and their sur- 
vivors will receive equitable treatment in 
the years to come, “consistent with the 
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this important area.“ 

General Bradley’s recommendation 
No. 45 calls for an extension of our GI 
home-loan guaranty program “to avoid 
a last-minute rush and allow an orderly 
termination of the program,“ pages 312- 
313. 

These home-loan guaranty benefits 
for our veterans are due to expire on 
July 25‘next year. The opinion of the 
Bradley Commission is that this home- 
loan guaranty program has enabled our 
veterans to readjust to civilian life by 
providing them with the opportunity to 
purchase their own homes and at the 
same time helped to overcome the na- 
tional housing deficit we faced at the 
end of the war. I respectfully submit 
that H. R. 10469 is in step with the 
Bradley Commission recommendation 
toward insuring an orderly termination 
of this program; offsetting the serious 
impact which the July 1957 cut-off date 
will have upon our economy; and allow- 
ing our veterans the time they need to 
take full advantage of these benefits. I 
am hopeful the Members of the House 
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will share my enthusiasm for this legis- 
lation and that the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee will give speedy and favorable 
consideration to the bill. 

I am not opposed to an overall hous- 
ing program. Such a program has been 
suggested by some of my colleagues, 
recommended in the Bradley report and 
by others. 

But it is extremely doubtful that the 

extensive study necessary to predicate 
such legislation can be completed this 
year in sufficient time to be acted on by 
the Congress. 
- It is obvious that a July 1957 abrupt 
termination will cause a serious setback 
in our entire economy. Manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers, of furni- 
ture, electrical appliances, builder sup- 
plies, and all other household items 
whose business it is to supply the home- 
owners are undoubtedly already consid- 
ering cutback of their production. This 
cutback must begin no later than Janu- 
ary of next year if legislation to extend 
the GI home-loan guaranty program is 
not enacted before the close of this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

H. R. 10469, therefore, eliminates the 
abrupt ending and provides for a gradual 
termination over a conservative period 
of time; thereby allowing ample oppor- 
tunity for us who want to consider an 
overall housing program, to prepare 
adequate and effective legislation for 
this all important measure, 


A Bill To Amend Section 404 of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill to amend section 404 
of the housing amendments of 1955. 
This section is to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion by the military departments of hous- 
ing covered by mortgages insured under 
the military housing insurance program, 
commonly known as the Wherry housing 
program. 

As the new title VIII military housing 
program rolls into high gear, it will in- 
evitably increase the competitive pres- 
sure upon existing Wherry projects with 
attendant hardship upon the sponsors. 
We must find some means to prevent 
this hardship which at the same time 
will protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment as well. 

Existing law governing the purchase of 
Wherry housing has proved unworkable. 
Several bills on this subject have been 
introduced but in my judgment, based 
upon careful study of the staff of our 
subcommittee on housing, none of them 
answers the principle objections being 
made to these pending bills by the 
various interested parties. 

I must agree with what others have 
said about the high cost of Wherry hous- 
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ing under the long-term lease arrange- 
ment. I also agree with statements 
made to the effect that tremendous 
future savings will be made possible if 
this housing can be acquired by the mili- 
tary departments on an equitable basis. 

My bill would clearly establish the 
intent of Congress in this field for it 
would make quite clear to the military 
departments that they should acquire 
these projects. It also provides authority 
for the military departments to alter or 
improve such projects, if necessary, 50 
that the units may be made adequate 
under appropriate and reasonable stand- 
ards for use as public quarters. No one 
can dispute the fact that some of these 
Wherry projects do not provide the liv- 
ing area that our military personnel are 
entitled to nor is it comparable with other 
types of housing operated by the military 
department. 

I fee] rather strongly that all housing 
being used by our military departments 
on base should be operated as public 
quarters, and insofar as practical, all 
Such housing should be comparable 
whether it has been built with appro- 
priated funds, or under any other pro- 
gram. The provisions of my bill would 
permit the necessary alteration of such 
housing if and when acquired. In order 
to give the military departments some 
latitude in this respect, I have included 
a provision in the bill which though au- 
thorizing the assignment of this housing 
as public quarters would permit its as- 
signment on a rental basis, without loss 
of quarters allowance to military person- 
ne] if the Secretary of the military de- 
partments concerned determined such 
housing to be inadequate for assignment 
as public quarters. However, these units 
could be rented to military personnel for 
only such time that was required to alter 
or improve them so that they could be 
determined acceptable for assignment as 
Public quarters. 

Perhaps the knottiest problem is the 
question of how to arrive at a fair pur- 
chase price. I agree with many of the 
charges made by the sponsors of Wherry 
projects that the present law does not 
contain an acceptable formula for deter- 
mining the value of the sponsor's in- 
terest. It is important that any formula 
for determining the price to be paid for 
the sponsor's interest in this type of 
housing must be fair to him. But equally 
important the interest of the Federal 
Government must also be protected. 

In developing the formula contained 
in my bill, our studies show that in some 
instances the fair-market-value formula 
contained in the present law, although 
equitable for some projects, would be 
completely unfair to most of the Wherry 
projects, particularly those with a high 
vacancy ratio. On the other hand, a for- 
Mula using only adjusted cost would not 
Produce the desired results either since 
We have been reliably informed that a 
large proportion of Wherry housing was 
constructed prior to the inauguration of 
the cost certification requirement, and, 
in these instances, cost records have long 
Since been destroyed. I believe the for- 
Mula contained in my bill, developed 
after consultation with informed persons 
in this field, will produce a fair price for 
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these properties—fair to the present 
owners and fair to the military depart- 
ments. 

A number of you have spoken to me 
regarding the problem of Wherry hous- 
ing, problems facing both the military 
and the sponsors under present law. I 
urge you to examine this proposal care- 
fully and any suggestions you may have 
to improve this proposed legislation will 
receive my careful consideration. 

I feel that my bill will provide a work- 
able solution to the problem and hope 
that it will receive early and favorable 
attention by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I am attaching a brief 
summary of this bill which follows: 
AMENDMENT OF SECTION 404 OF THE HOUSING 

AMENDMENTS oF 1955 

This proposal would amend section 494 of 
the housing amendments of 1955 by— 

1. Establishing the intent of Congress with 
respect to the acquisition of “Wherry hous- 
ing projects” by the military departments 
and authorizing the military departments to 
acquire them through purchase, donation, 
or through condemnation. 

2. Establishing a formuia to determine the 
price to be paid for the sponsors’ interest in 
such housing. Such formula would make use 
of the technique of fair market value as 
determined by an independent appraisal; 
actual cost of such housing as determined 
by the Commissioner of the FHA, and ad- 
justed to current costs; or the Commis- 
sioner's estimate of replacement cost of such 
housing at the date of final endorsement for 
mortgage insurance adjusted to current cost 
level. Both adjusted actual cost and ad- 
justed replacement cost would be reduced ‘by 
the value of improvements installed or con- 
structed with appropriated funds and by an 
eee allowance for physical deprecia- 

on 


3. Authorizing the Secretary of the mili- 
tary department concerned to rent the hous- 
ing acquired under this section (where it is 
not assigned as public quarters) to military 
or civilian personnel without loss to military 
personnel of quarter allowances. 

4. Authorizing an appropriation up to $50 


million for the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of this section. 


Mortgage Bankers Association Endorses 
Extension of GI Home Loan Guaranty 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lin- 
dell Peterson, president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, this 
week made available to all the Members 
a policy statement on housing and hous- 
ing finance legislation. In connection 
with H. R. 10469 which I recently intro- 
duced to extend the GI home-loan pro- 
gram for 3 years, I would like to call to 
the attention of the Members that por- 
tion of this statement which deals with 
the need for extension of the GI home- 
loan guaranty program. The statement 
is as follows: 
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THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

(1) Extension of the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act of 1944, as amended: 

Benefits under this act for veterans of 
World War II will expire on June 30, 1957 
(July 25, 1957). Of the eligible veterans it 
is estimated that about 10 or 11 million 
still have not utilized thelr rights under 
this program. While the association con- 
siders that an effort should be made over a 
long term to consolidate the VA loan-guar- 
anty program with the insuring operations 
of FHA, it is our belief that any such pro- 
posal can probably not be effectuated prior 
to the June 30, 1957 (July 25, 1957), cut- 
off date, particularly since the rights of vet- 
erans of the Korean war do not expire until 
January 31, 1965. 

We, therefore, recommend a 3-year exten- 
sion of the benefits available to World War II 
veterans; and, in order to avoid the compli- 
cations we foresee if the extension is not 
enacted until 1957, we recommend that Con- 
gress enact the extension now. 


Mr. Speaker, my bill to accomplish 
this, H. R. 10469, is before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, and I am hopeful 
the chairman will see fit to schedule this 
measure for action as soon as possible. 


Israel Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
made by me on the eighth anniversary 
of the birth of the State of Israel: 

ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE Day, APRIL 27, 1956 


It was in 1948 that the new State of Israel 
was established. Today, on the eighth an- 
niversary of its birth, we pause to commemo- 
rate its record of progress and advance- 
ment. Examining the course of events 
which helped mold this record, we are 
amazed at how much Israel has realized 
against a backdrop of discord and interna- 
tional tension. We feel a great humility 
in confronting these great achievements 
chiseled out of the hard rock of adversity 
and salute the nation that accomplished 
them. 

We also salute our Government's en- 
lightened decision in 1948 to recognize the 
new State of Israel promptly. In part this 
House itself may claim credit for this, In 
1945, you will recall, it passed a resolution 
favoring the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people. This 
resolution, in part, reads as follows: 


“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the interest 
shown by the President in the solution of 
this problem is hereby commended and that 
the United States shall use its good offices 
with the mandatory power to the end that 
Palestine shall be opened for free entry of 
Jews into that country to the maximum of 
its agricultural and economic potentialities, 
and that there shall be full opportunity for 
colonization and development, so that they 
may freely proceed with the upbullding of 
Palestine as the Jewish national home and, 
in association with all elements of the pop- 
ulation, establish Palestine as a democratic 
commonwealth in which all men, regardless 
of race or creed, shall have equal rights.“ 
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As you will all understand, I am proud to 
have been the author of this resolution. 

The resolution, if I may repeat, looked 
forward to the establishment of Israel as a 
democratic commonwealth. Our policy of 
promoting this democratic commonwealth, 
however, is being rapidly frustrated. Dis- 
ruptive problems within Israel and outside 
pressures and conflict have deflected our good 
intentions and Israeli national aspirations, 
The State of Israel has never been in greater 
peril of national annihilation, and it is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the United States 
to prevent such an act. I explaind in 1945 
that my resolution reflected a long series of 
“authoritative expressions of American pol- 
icy and the views of the American people 
on the subject of Palestine.” Today those 
same American people are faced with the 
responsibility of advocating yet another 
authoritative policy regarding Israel. This 
time, however, our decisions must be based 
on more than humanitarian desires; we 
must base them on the imperatives of in- 
ternational politics. The realities of world 
politics demand strong and immediate ac- 
tion to halt the drift toward war in the 
Middle East, with all its risks of spiraling 
into an even bigger war, engulfing, perhaps, 
the whole world. 

The first question we ask is: What are 
the realities of the international crisis re- 
volving around Israel? Superficially the 
events leading up to the present crisis con- 
solidate into three major phases; (1) The 
rise of Israel; (2) the Arab-Israeli war; and 
(3) the truce. 

Accurate as these phases may be, however, 
they are local and restrictive, whereas the 
broader political implications involve major 
world powers whose foreign policies need to 
be keyed to preserving the balance of power 
in the Middle East. Our own Government, 
therefore, must adopt a statesmanlike, con- 
structive policy, providing not only security 
and peace for Israel but also for the world. 
In 1945 on the floor of this House I stressed 
the evolutionary and humanitarian elements 
underlying our promotion of the creation of 
the State of Israel. I repeat the words I 
then used: “As in so many fields of inter- 
national policy, so here also the issue is not 
between nations but between emerging world 
democracy and the forces of reaction, hate, 
and decay.” Numerous historical incidents 
have buttressed my contention, and I insist, 
as before, we have had and still do have the 
mandate of human conscience to promote 
Israeli national interests, This same man- 
date compels us today to use every available 
means to bring peace to the Middle East. 
Only with peace may Israel develop, advanc- 
ing further along the road of modernization 
and democracy. 

Eleven years ago the United States Govern- 
ment's primary reason for supporting the 
creation of the new Israeli state was to seek 
the establishment of a democratic common- 
wealth evolved through the trials of time 
and circumstance. It was never our inten- 
tion, as I pointed out then, to “create over- 
night a political entity.” Yet from the be- 
ginning the United States Government in- 
tended that this new nation, once founded, 
should remain a permanent one within the 
community of nations. We sensed the po- 
tentialities that Israel for serving 
as an outpost for western civilization; we 
felt her existence was a positive affirmation 
of our own democratic values and concepts. 
We were aware that a new nation would 
likely suffer with growing pains, struggling 
to get on its infant feet. We also were aware 
that nationalist feelings would probably 
erupt, causing stresses within the Middle 
Eastern political framework. After all, the 
Arab States of the Middle East are also new 
stars in the firmament of world powers; the 
head-on collision of Israel and the Arab 
States was a calculated international risk. 
Fully aware of the possibilities for inter- 
national tension another new nationalistic 
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group would doubtless unleash, we, never- 
theless, welcomed the rise of Israel as a vic- 
tory for advancing Western idealism and 
triumphant democratic idealogy. We es- 
poused the establishment of a new democ- 
racy, not as a narrow triumph for a religious 
or cultural group but as a broad triumph 
for our own faith in international morality 
and justice. On Christmas Eve in 1945 I 
remarked to this House: “The cause of free- 
dom for a race and for a people is at all 
times a cause to be sponsored and proposed 
and fought for by Christians.” At the pres- 
ent time I repeat that the right for the 
Israeli nation to exist is a cause we must 
continue to fight for. 

Today the matter of primary concern to 
the world, however, is not one between na- 
tions—nor between religtons—but one be- 
tween ideological doctrines. Before World 
War I the Middle Eastern area was primarily 
of strategic or military concern to interested 
world powers. Since that time the complex 
ideological forces of nationalism and com- 
unism have been added to complicate the 
picture. Soviet Russia’s new and dynamic 
entrance into Middle Eastern politics is far 
more dangerous to the underlying demo- 
cratic objectives of the Western World than 
many realize. To lose the battle of men's 
minds in another area of the world could 
spell final defeat for basic beliefs of Western 
civilization. Other areas of the world, for 
example, in which nationalist groups are 
becoming more articulate and aware may 
throw in their lot with the Communists if 
the West, especially the United States, fails 
to give its support toward stabilizing the 
fluid power structure of the Middle East. 
Especially Israel deserves the backing of the 
United States Government whose firm, de- 
cisive foreign policy could act as the real- 
istic guaranty of the trlumph of democracy. 
Our continuing expressions of sympathy for 
the material and social successes of Israel 
are no substitute for the diplomatic support 
our original policy implied when advocating 
its creation. The United States must exert 
her influence immediately for the forces of 
democracy before Soviet Russia makes still 
another yital area of the world an ideological 
captive. 

“America,” I declared in 1949, “will always 
be a friend at the crossroads of the world 
turbulent and seething birthplace of man 
in the Middle East.“ I still do not think 
that our work is done as Christians or as 
individuals who believe in the victory of the 
human spirit and the ideals of brotherhood 
until we face up to our international obliga- 
tion in this area, effectively implementing 
our basic democratic goals with a forthright 
policy. In this way alone can the State of 
Israel, along with the other Middle Eastern 
countries, feel the strength of freedom and 
democracy at the moment when those 
strengths need most to be felt. It has been 
truly said that we can strike no more effec- 
tive blow in defense of our way of life than 
to do everything possible to make Israel a 
strong bastion of freedom in the Middle East 
and through it to reach the Arab world in 
the true spirit of our freedom. I insist, 
therefore, that we reaffirm at this time our 
own faith in democracy by championing it 
in Israel. 


Supreme Court Enacts Another Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. L. FORRESTER 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 
Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a source of great satisfaction to constitu- 
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tional lawyers over our Nation that the 
laity is becoming increasingly conscious 
of the usurpation of powers by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

I am delighted to call the attention 
of this body to an editorial written by 
Hon, James R. Blair, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Americus Times-Recorder, 
a daily newspaper published in the city 
of Americus, Sumter County, Ga., read- 
ing as follows: 

SUPREME Court Enacts ANOTHER Law 

‘The United States Supreme Court enacted 
another law Monday, this one banning segre- 
gation of races on privately owned trans- 
portation conveyances operating solely with- 
in a State. States rights means nothing to 
these nine little men in Washington. Is 
the Congress going to sit idly by and permit 
the Court to usurp its powers? 

If the Court can tell privately owned 
transportation companies how they must op- 
erate their facilities, then is there any pri- 
vately owned business that the Court can’t 
dictate to in its operations? The United 
States Constitution means nothing to these 
glorified politicians. 

There is one bright ray of hope gleaming 
through all these antics of a power-crazed 
Court—it may go so far that people in all 
sections of the country will become so 
thoroughly aroused by the usurpation of 
their rights and freedoms that proper and 
effective steps will be taken to curb the 
Court's powers. In the meantime, a serious 
situation appears destined to grow much 
worse. 


This editorial is short but very con- 
cise. Mr, Blair asks the important ques- 
tion confronting this country, to wit: Is 
the Congress going to sit idly by and per- 
mit the Court to usurp its powers? Our 
Constitution still says that the powers 
granted to that Court are subject to such 
exceptions and regulations as Congress 
might make. In the 83d Congress, 
S. 44, which passed the Senate, had 
sandwiched in its other provisions a pro- 
vision that would have deprived Con- 
gress of that power. I humbly point out 
that I was privileged to discover the lan- 
guage in S. 44 that would have deprived 
Congress of that power, and led the 
fight in the House Committee on the 
Judiciary which resulted in killing that 
bill. Thank God Congress still has that 
power. i 

As servants sworn to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, I also ask: 
When is Congress going to exercise the 
power which it has to preserve constitu- 
tional government? 


Ld 


Veterans of Foreign Wars Honor Hon. 
Victor Wickersham, of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, I am pleased to inform 
the House that Mr. Rutherford Day, 
chairman, Loyalty Day Committee, De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
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States, Washington, D. C., announced 
today that my colleague Congressman 
VICTOR WICKERSHAM, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa, has been unanimously selected 
from a group of all outstanding leaders, 
including Senators and Congressmen, to 
receive the annual Loyalty Day award 
given by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Day stated that this award is made 
annually to a figure of national promi- 
nence who works in the District of Co- 
lumbia and that this is the first time that 

the award has been made to a Member of 
Congress, either on the Senate or House 
side. The award consists of a plaque, 
with the following inscription: 

To Vicron WickrrsHamM for exhibiting 
those qualities in private and public life 
which make for a greater America. 


In advising Congressman WICKERSHAM 
of his selection to receive the annual 
Loyalty Day award on May 1, Mr. Day 
stated: 

It is the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee, which opinion is concurred in by the 
Department of the District of Columbia, 
that no finer a man could be found to whom 
the award might be made. By Congressman 

Raus sincere application to duty 
and to the interests of his congressional dis- 
trict, as well as to those of the Nation, and 
with a solid record of achievement in com- 
mittee and other work, he has proven to be 
the type of man who is the basic strength of 
our great United States of America, 


Congressman Teague of Texas: His 
Job Affects You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a popular misconception in this 
Nation to the effect that if a Member of 
Congress is chairman of, or associated 
with, a given congressional committee, 
then he has no other interests save that 
committee and subjects allied to it. 

Many of us, often without cause, are 
tagged as the champion of one particular 
industry, or one particular group, be- 
Cause of our committee assignments and 
attendant activity in that specified field. 

But what the general public does not 
realize, in many instances, is the fact 
that every committee on Capitol Hill is 
directly concerned with the Nation's 
economic health. Each committee must 
operate with a two-fold purpose in 
mind: to give our people the service to 
which they are entitled, and at the same 
time to practice sound, sensible, eco- 
nomic operations. 

This is especially true of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, where the 
Members must attempt to do justice to 
the men who have fought our wars; 
where they must attempt to provide for 
the widows and orphans of our com- 
Tades who have fallen in battle; or where 
they are charged with the responsibility 
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of seeing that no man, disabled by the 
horrors of war, will come upon economic 
poverty in this land of opportunity. 

And yet the members of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee must adhere to 
sound business practices; must work to- 
ward accomplishments for the needy 
without becoming spendthrifts with our 
tax dollars. They must separate the 
wheat from the chaff, so to speak. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker—and I 
know, in the opinions of many of my 
colleagues—the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee is in good, capable hands. The 
chairman of this committee is; as we 
know, the Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE, of 
the Sixth Congressional District of 
Texas. 

“TIGER” TEAGUE, as we know him here, 
has indeed a thankless task. I am cer- 
tain that some disgruntled and mis- 


guided veterans must besiege him with 


requests which simply cannot be 
granted. I know, too, that many busi- 
nessmen—both veterans and nonvet- 
erans—must at times berate him for ex- 
penditures which they do not consider 
essential. s 

But Congressman TEAGUE has proved 
to those of us who know him best, those 
of us familiar with his sincerity, ideals 
and integrity, that he is a very able com- 
mittee chairman. 

He has never willingly turned his back 
on deserving veterans and their families 
or survivors. As a former combat in- 
fantryman he is acquainted with their 
problems and their cause. At the same 
time, he has met with courage the sharp 
thrusts of pressure groups attempting 
to secure passage of legislation unneeded 
and economically unsound. 

He has been a watchdog over the Vet- 
erans’ Administration program. He has 
ferreted out those comparatively few 
persons who would abuse the veterans 
program, he has kept a good weather 
eye on attempts to defraud the Gov- 
ernment, and he has saved our tax- 
payers many, Many dollars by his con- 
stant and tireless efforts. 

Many of our people do not realize it, 
but they owe OLIN E. TEAGUE a debt of 
gratitude. Needy veterans and their 
families are indebted to him because of 
his acts of compassion, his sense of fair 
play and humane responsibility. The 
taxpayer is indebted to him for his 
courage in refusing to be stampeded into 
expenditures designed to benefit but few 
at the expense of many. We are all in- 
debted to him for his hard-working serv- 
ice to us as chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. 

Nation's Business, a reputable publi- 
cation of the business world, featured an 
article in the April 1956 issue about 
Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, of Texas, 
and his work in Congress. Believing 
people from all walks of life should have 
the opportunity to read it, I, under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, in- 
clude the article titled “A Combat Vet 
Weighs Pension Pleas,” written by vet- 
eran Washington correspondent, Frank 
Eleazer, in the RECORD: 

Most of the pressures generated by the 
desire to liberalize veterans’ benefits will 
focus on one man, a badly-wounded, much- 
decorated, 45-year-old infantry veteran of 
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World War II. He is Representative OLIN 
E. TEAGUE, a blunt, hard-working Texan, a 
Democrat and Chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Committee. 

Mr. Teacue’s committee at recent count 
was a repository for 390 piees of proposed 
legislation on veterans’ benefits, introduced 
by 146 House Members. By the end of the 
year the pile will approach about 500 bills, 
with maybe half of the House represented. 
Virtually all these bills call for bigger pay- 
ments, looser restrictions, broader coverage, 
extension of time for application. Few mem- 
bers ever propose to reduce a veterans’ bene- 
fit. 


It is Mr. Tracux's lot to study these pro- 
posais, to ponder over the $4,700,000,000 
which the Veterans’ Administration will 
spend this year, the $4,900,000,000 it will need 
next year, and the prospect that, even un- 
der present laws, this figure will rise steadily 
for decades as America’s 22,088,000 veterans, 
who, with their dependents, make up almost 
half the population, get older, sicker, less 
able to take care of themselves. 

Mr, Tracux is a man of few but plain 
words. He is bluntly honest about his con- 
clusions and he is a continuing target for 
fire from opposing directions. 

There is always the Member whose bill 
Mr. Tracux must bury. There is the local 
post that proposed it. There is the unend- 
ing pressure for a whole array of such pro- 
posals from the vocal and persuasive na- 
tional veterans’ lobby. There is his own 
natural, inevitable, warm-hearted desire to 
take the best possible care of disabled vet- 
erans and their needy widows and or- 
phans. 

On the other side stands the economy 
bloc. Its spokesmen rarely propose direct- 
ly to repeal benefits for veterans. But 
they continually seek out waste in veterans’ 
programs, relating to abuse of benefits. 

One group expressing outright opposition 
to some existing benefits for veterans is the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
85 percent of whose members once were in 
service. At their 1955 convention in At- 
lanta the Jaycees deplored pension pay- 
ments for disability not incurred in serv- 
ice; they opposed any pension plan based 
solely on having once worn the uniform. 

The Amvets and the Disabled American 
Veterans strongly opposed broad benefit 
plans. 

The Hoover Commission on Government 
Reorganization also has thrown its weight 
into the economy drive. Its task force on 
Government medicine said 19 veterans’ hos- 
pitals should be closed, and-that new strings 
should be tied to free medical care. 

Congressional leaders rest easier nights 
because it is Representative Teacur who will 
make the compromises these pressures will 
require. 

Speaker Sam RAYBURN, who helped steer 
his fellow Texan to the key post he has held 
since the start of the 84th Congress, is in- 
clined to take Representative TEAGUE at his 
word. Bills his Veterans’ Committee reports 
favorably usually get cleared to the floor 
without trouble, and are passed. 

It was not always this way. There was 
a time when leaders and some other Members 
of Congress viewed the Veterans’ Committee, 
rightly or wrongly, as a sort of annex to the 
veterans’ lobby. There were complaints that 
its members let their hearts rule their heads. 

In those days, bills approved by the Vet- 
erans' Committee often fared badly in the 
House. 

It was in just such a case that Tiger“ 
Tradux first came to public attention as a 
junior Member of Congress. The year was- 
1949. 

Veterans’ Committee Chairman John E. 
Rankin, an open-handed Mississippi Demo- 
crat, who was one of Representative TEAGUE'S 
predecessors in the top committee post, had 
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pushed through the committee a pension 
bili under which any veteran whether or not 
disabled or in need, could have drawn $90 
a month at age 65. 

Pensions, it should be noted here, are not 
to be confused—though they frequently 
are—with compensation. The latter is a 
Government payment (up to 8511 per 
month) to an exserviceman injured or dis- 
abled in service. Pensions are payments 
(from $66.15 to $135.45) for disability not 
due to military service. Compensation is 
paid as a matter of right and without re- 
gard to need, Pensions are paid only in 
case of need and established disability, the 
required degree of the later declining with 


e. 
meer Rankin’s bill would have eliminated 
the need and disability tests. Age would 
have been the sole qualification. His bill 
carried other liberlizations, including larger 
monthly checks. Initially, the cost would 
not have been prohibitive. Estimates of 
evential costs, as veterans by the millions 
reached 65, ran as high as $125 billion. 

In committee Mr. Teacue had argued in 
vain that other needs were more urgent. He 
sald care of the service disabled and their 
widows and orphans came first. Defeated 
in committee, he took his political life in 
his hands and set out to beat the bill on the 
House floor. 

During most of the raging debate Mr. 
TEAGUE sat glumly silent. But he had or- 
ganized well. Other courageous young 
members, virtually staring down the throats 
of the organized veterans who sat in the 
gallery, argued that the bill was unneeded, 
unwarranted, and a threat to all other vet- 
erans’ programs. 

Representative Rankin pointed out that 
the same benefit already had been provided 
for one group, veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and argued that this merely put 
all veterans on the same basis. His argu- 
ment had wide support, especially among 
the aging veterans of World War I. 

On the third day Representative TEAGUE 
took the floor. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he said quietly, “I move 
that the bill be sent back to committee for 
further study.” 

Mr. Rankin roared his protest. The roll- 
call began. The voting was close. The 
Chamber grew tense. Speaker RAYBURN an- 
nounced the results: 208 “aye” to 209 “no.” 
It appeared that Representative Rankin had 
won, 

Speaker RAYBURN, however, was not satis- 
fied. A number of votes had been switched 
midway in the call. The count was so close 
that a single error could have altered the 
outcome. He ordered a recapitulation. As 
he had ted, this recount turned up an 
error that reversed the decision. The vote 
actually was 208 to 207. The bill went back 
to committee, where it was buried. 

For this, Representative TEAGUE was sternly 
scolded by the big veterans’ groups. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, in a letter to its 
posts, gave him prominent billing in its anti- 
veteran listing. The American Legion made 
noises about going into his district. But 
Members of the House—and, privately, many 
veterans’ leaders—sized up Representative 
TEAGUE as a tough, honest young man with 
no front and only one good leg but plenty 
of guts, and likely to go places in Congress. 

Intestinal fortitude was a quality Mr. 
Teacue never had lacked. He was born on 
a wheat farm near Woodward,-Okla., in 1910, 
and moved early to Mena, Ark., where his 
father ran lumber camps in the Ozarks, 
Young Tracux. already nicknamed “Tiger” 
though he claims he can't recall why, spent 
summer vacations from high school loading 
log wagons, driving the four-mule teams that 
hauled them, and firing the boilers that 
powered the saws, He also joined the Na- 
tional Guard. 

After his first year at Texas A. and M. his 
father suffered a heart attack. 
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“From then on,” the Congressman recalls, 
“I was on my own.” 

He already knew about work. What he 
had to do now was find more of it. At 25 
cents an hour he fed the college’s show 
calves. For the same price he shoveled 
manure from their stalls. A new stadium 
was built and Tickrr Teague was among the 
laborers. He got a job at the local post office 
as janitor, subclerk, and finally mail-master. 
The post office job took only 8 hours a day 
(4 to 8 a. m. and 7 to 11 p. m.) so young 
‘TEAGUE sold tickets part time for the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. 

He had little time in college for fun. Ap- 
parently he also had little inclination. Al- 
ready he had developed into the serious, solid 
type that he remains today. His main rec- 
reation always has been athletics, then as 
a participant, now mostly as a spectator but 
still one of the hottest paddleball players— 
despite his crippled left leg—in Congress. 

Ott TEAGUE was graduated from A. and M. 
in 1932, in the lower half of his class but as 
a bachelor of science and a Reserve second 
lieutenant in the infantry. Somehow there 
were no jobs around in his chosen agricul- 
tural field, so he stuck it out at his old job 
in the post office. On December 20, 1933, 
earning $2,100 a year, he was married. His 
first of 3 children—2 sons and a daughter— 
came in 1935. 

He also worked hard in the Reserves dur- 
ing those years, and in 1940 he went volun- 
tarily into active service as a first lieutenant. 
To his dismay they put him into the mili- 
tary police. Not until February 1943, did 
he succeed in getting back to the infantry. 
According to his own account, it wasn't that 
he was a natural-born hero, or even that 
he was eager to get into the shooting. He 
was just trying to get ahead in the world, 
and couldn't see any future as a provost 
marshal. 

For a time it loked like such future as he 
had in the infantry was soon to be all behind 
him. 

Lieutenant Colonel Tracux led his First 
Battalion, 314th Infantry Regiment, 79th 
Division, onto Utah Beach on D—Day plus 6, 
and was in combat for 120 straight days be- 
fore his comand got its first rest. Even- 
tually one-third of his battalion was killed, 
another third injured. 

Colonel Teacvue himself was wounded six 
times. It was on December 18, 1944, that 
they finally knocked him out of the war. 
Shrapnel tore his left ankle as he recon- 
noitered along near the Siegfried Line, some 
200 yards from help. He pulled the lace 
from his right shoe, fashioned it as a tour- 
niquet around his shattered left leg. Then, 
with his foot hanging from a tendon, he 
crawled toward his lines. 

Another shell exploded and shrapnel 
smashed into his lower back. 

Somehow he made it anyway. 

In the operating room 10 days later doctors 
changed their minds about removing his 
foot, and instead pulled the foot and leg 
bones together, shortening the limb about 
3 inches. 

After 20 operations and 2 years in the 
hospital, Representative Tzacue still was on 
crutches. He also was in Congress, having 
succeeded at a special election his own 
representative, Luther Johnson, who had 
quit to become a judge. 

“Nobody asked me to run,” Representative 
Treacue recalled recently. “I didn’t know 
anything much about Congress, and didn't 
know a single Member personally or even 
how many there were. But some of us in 
the hospital had done a lot of talking about 
the war and the Government, and I just 
thought I would try it.” 

Mr. TEAGUE arrived at the Capitol in Sep- 
tember 1946, with no single pledge, prin- 
ciple, or burning ambition that he can re- 
call, other than a general aim to take care 
of returning servicemen and the families of 
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those who didn’t come back. He did take 
along a few fundamental concepts. One was 
that money does not grow on trees, and that 
you don't spend what you don't have. 

“I can't get away from the thought that 
the national debt is one. of the biggest dan- 
gers in the country today.” Representative 
TEAGUE sald recently, It's just the same as in 
your own home or business. If you keep on 
spending more than you make you are going 
to get into trouble. Sometimes I think the 
danger from within is greater than that 
from without. Too many have come to think 
that what they get from Washington doesn't 
cost anything.” 

In his view, debt reduction should come 
ahead of tax cuts. He once introduced a 
bill to bar Government spending beyond in- 
come, and to require, besides, that 10 per- 
cent of all receipts be channeled into re- 
ducing the debt. He admits today this 
would be a mighty hard goal to attain. But 
he says: 

“We have got to live within our means, 
If that means cutting down somewhere, let's 
do it.” 

Representative Teacve is not adamant on 
where to start cutting. One thing is sure: 
He won't hold still for any big raids against 
spending for veterans. He has battled con- 
tinuously, and usually with success, at- 
tempts to trim veterans’ big medical bill. 
Three years ago he played a key part in a 
drive that added $56 million to veterans’ 
hospital funds. Later he helped get $16 
million to start work he believed long over- 
due putting rundown old hospitals back into 
shape. = 

Mr, Teacve will resist—and can make it 
stick—any unlikely effort to pare benefits 
for the service-disabled or the widows, or- 
phans or dependent parents of men dead 
as a result of service. Almost certainly, as 
time goes on, he will insist on increasing 
some of these benefits. 

On the other hand, he fs not likely to 
buy broad new benefits for the men who came 
back whole. He is cool to the idea of any 
large-scale readjustment program—like the 
GI bill of rights for veterans of World War 
II and Korea—for men now being drafted 
for 2 years of non-combat duty. He does 
not believe in the general service pension, 
partly on principle and partly because of 
the vast probable’ cost. 

That means there may be a big fight 
ahead. 

Officially, the American Legion and VFW 
have forgiven Representative TEAGUE for 
what he did to the Rankin pension bill in 
1949. They still are not happy about it, 
though, and relations weren't exactly im- 
proved when Representative TEAGUE, early 
in January, refused even to introduce “by 
request“ the Legion’s new pension bill. 

Mr. Teacue contends the present pension 
law is sound and broad enough to care for 
those who really need help. It provides pay- 
ments of $65.15 a month, subject to income 
limitations of $1,400 for single men and 
$2,700 for those with dependents. After 10 
years on the rolls, or at age 65, the rate goes 
up to $78.75. Those so helpless as to need 
an- attendant can draw $135.45. 

In support of his position, Mr. Teaavue cites 
the record: Of 3,112,000 living veterans of 
World War I—the group most immediately 
affected—502,000 already are pensioned. 
This is in addition to 231,000 who draw com- 
pensation. 

The veterans’ committee for some time 
has been deluged with mall about 1 or an- 
other of the 76 pension bills on which it 
recently held a week's public hearings with- 
out taking immediate action. Before the 
Legion and VFW got their letter-writing 
campaigns underway, the heaviest corre- 
spondence was about an even more liberal 
pension proposal sponsored by a group called 
Veterans of World War I. 

Representative Teacve got so many letters 
demanding action on this Proposal, and so 
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many phone calls from House and Senate 
Members asking about its status, that he 
eat down and wrote a long, definitive answer, 
which he mimeographed and now mails out 
to all who inquire. It sums up his philos- 
ophy pretty well. In part, it says: 

“It seems to me that our first obligation 
is to the veterans who were disabled, to the 
widows and orphans, and then to those un- 
fortunate veterans who have not been able 
to provide for themselves. * * * 

“It is my opinion that to enact legisla- 
tion such as proposed would jeopardize our 
entire veteran program. For that reason I 
am unalterably opposed to this legislation.” 

In short. no. 

That kind of letter, as any Member of 
Congress will tell you, takes courage. 

His friends report that Representative 
Tracte bleeds easily for a hard luck story 
from almost any disabled veteran. How- 
ever, he has a sharp eye for the faker, the 
phony or the chiseler. As chairman of a 
special committee on abuse of the GI bill 
during the sist and 82d Congresses he was 
the scourge of racketeers who flocked into 
veteran training. 

He dealt unmercifully with builders who 
put up shoddy homes for veterans under 
Government-backed mortgages. 

Recently Mr. Txacur got word that chisel- 
ers were moving into veterans’ charities. 
Sharp operators in some cases were reported 
cashing in with no more than a claim that 
veterans—in some unspecified way—were to 
benefit from the proceeds. In other cases 
local posts had been taken in by fund-raising 
schemes in which virtually all the take left 
town in the pockets of the promoters. 

Representative Tracux asked the House 
for special authority to investigate such 
rackets. He can be expected to show their 
perpetrators no mercy. 

FRANK ELEAZER: 


In Memory of the Passing of Isaac Evans, 
Industrialist, Farmer, Good Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I am asking to insert in the 
ConcressionaL Rrconn today an article 
from the Cleveland Press of April 19 
which tells of the passing of one of 
Cleveland's most constructive citizens, 
Mr, Isaac Evans, industrialist, farmer, 
and “one-man United Nations.” 

This is a splendid article, but how can 
Words do justice to the inspiring life of 
a sensitive, intelligent man who was 
deeply devoted to the needs of humanity 
throughout the world? How can one 
describe the feelings of people abroad 
Who received some $1 million worth of 
his prize livestock? How can we record 
the rejoicing of Americans who were 
Riven work on his farm when the banks 
failed back in the depression“? 

Those of us who knew about the for- 
ests he planted in Israel, those of us who 
have been to Israel and know what those 
trees mean to the future of that brave 
little country, cannot let just a news- 
Paper article record his passing. 

I want to pay my personal respects to 
Isaac Evans, respects that are filled 
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with an affection and understanding of 
the kind of man that had been my neigh- 
bor, whom I knew in such friendly fash- 
jon and whose correspondence meant 
mueh to me. 

The kindness and friendliness of Isaac 
Evans to me personally is something I 
shall never forget. It is good to have 
known him. America is better because 
he has lived. 

Under leave granted to me by unani- 
mous consent, I am inserting herewith 
the article from the Cleveland Press of 
April 19, 1956: 

Isaac Evans Is DEAD; GOODWILL AMBASSADOR 

Isane Evans, 72, Cleveland Industrialist, 
farmer, and “one-man United Nations,” died 
today at his home, 16251 Aldersyde Drive, 
Shaker Heights. 

Mr. Evans, president of Master Mechanics 
Co., chemical manufacturers, earned inter- 
national goodwill for donating livestock to 
countries whose herds were depleted because 
of World War IT. 

The animal shipments were valued at more 
than a million dollars. Mr. Evans owned 
farms in Geauga, Lake, Ashtabula, and Lorain 
Counties. 

He came to this country from Russia as a 
boy of 6. He attended Brownell School, then 
quit high school to go to work. 


BORROWED FOR BUSINESS 


He started his own business with a bor- 
rowed $750 in an abandoned blacksmith shop. 

Mr. Evans was a charter member of the 
Cleveland Farmers Club, a founder of the 
Cleveland Zionist Society, and vice president 
of Leo Levi Memorial Hospital, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

He paid for the planting of five forests in 
Israel, each named for one of the United 
Nations, to commemorate World War II 
victory. 

His benevolence made him a Press “Alias 
Santa Claus” in 1945. His employees enjoyed 
unusual security and bonus arrangements. 

KEPT EMPLOYEES WORKING 


During the depression when part of the 
factory was shut down by the bank holiday, 
employees without work were sent to one of 
his farms to work at their usual wages. 

Surviving Mr. Evans are his wife, Lillian; 
five sons, William, Robert, Charles, Martin, 
and Donald; and 16 grandchildren. 

Services will be Friday, at a time to be an- 
nounced, at J. D. Deutsch Funeral Home, 1490 
Crawford Road. 

The family said it will set up a charitable 
foundation in Mr. Evans’ name and friends 
may contribute to it, 


National Wildlife Federation Supports 
Bills To Curb Military Land Grabs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, and other 
conservation groups, are giving active 
support to legislation which I have in- 
troduced to restore to Congress its con- 
stitutional powers and responsibilities 
with reference to the disposition of the 
public domain lands of the United States. 
A practice has grown up over the years 
whereby executive departments with lit- 
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tle more than a simple application can 
withdraw these lands from general use. 
Congress has thus by default abdicated 
its responsibilities and the practice 
which has grown up is being viciously 
abused by some executive agencies, espe- 
cially some agencies in the Defense De- 
partment. 

I attach a copy of a statement issued 
recently by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration to all of its members, and 
through its publications, regarding the 
legislation to correct this situation: 

Brits INTRODUCED To Curs MILITARY LAND 
GRABS 


Chairman Cram ExnGLE, California, and 
other members of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs haye introduced 
a bill to curb the appetite of the huge De- 
partment of Defense and its three rapacious 
children—Army, Navy, and Air Force—for 
more and more of the public domain, 

Mr. ENI s H. R. 10371 states that except 
in time of war or national emergency, no 
area of public land or water exceeding 5,000 
acres can be withdrawn or reserved for de- 
fense purposes except by act of Congress. 

The bill would require a military depart- 
ment, in making application for withdrawal 
or reservation of more than 5,000 acres, to 
declare who is going to use the area, for 
how long, and whether or not the result 
will be permanent or temporary contamina- 
tion, The application also would have to 
specify the location and gross area, describe 
the boundaries, and set down how and to 
what extent the natural resources and mul- 
tiple use of the area would be affected, in- 
cluding consideration of mining and min- 
eral development, timber resources, grazing, 
fish and game management, water, and 
scenic, wilderness and recreational values. 
State water laws would have to be taken 
into account. 

A third major provision would require ob- 
servance of State conservation laws if any 
hunting or fishing is done on the reserva- 
tion. 

A fourth amends the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide that if withdrawn portions of the pub- 
lic domain are declared surplus, they shall 
revert to the public domain and not be sold 
into private ownership by the General Serv- 
ices Administration as is now the case. 

The legislation has been proposed to plug 
what Mr. ENcLE has termed a strange hole 
in the law.” It was disclosed during pro- 
longed hearings conducted by the Interior 
Committee that simply by a stroke of the 
pen, a military department can take over 
large areas of the public lands in the West- 
ern States and in Alaska. No other agency 
has the power to check on the need for 
such withdrawal, and the Department of the 
Interior is powerless to resist. The reser- 
vations become, in effect, permanent pos- 
sessions. 

The defense agencies, it was discovered, 
already have withdrawn lands exceeding in 
total area the States of Massachusetts, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, and Delaware, 
and presently are proposing to take other 
millions of acres in Alaska, Nevada, Cali- 


fornia, Arizona, Montana, and other Western 
States. 


In Nevada where the Air Force has some 
314 million acres only sparsely and occa- 
sionally used in the Nellis (Las Vegas-Tono- 
pah) Bombing Range, the Navy wants to 
take another 214 million acres for aerial gun- 
nery practice. The Air Force is eying covet- 
ously another million acres of the Desert 
Game Range in the same State. 

The Engle bill will be opposed by the 
military. departments with all their tremen- 
dous lobbying organizations. It will become 
law only if the people speak in a louder 
and more insistent voice. 
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Bills identical to Mr. Encie’s H. R, 10371 
were introduced as follows: H. R. 10362, Mr. 
WAYNE ASPINALL, Colorado; H. R. 10365, 
Delegate E. L. BARTLETT, Alaska; H. R. 10367, 
Mr. Hamer H. Bunce, Idaho; H. R. 10372, 
Mr. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, New Mexico; 
H. R. 10377, Mr. Lee MercaLr, Montana; H. R. 
10380, Mrs. Grace Prost, Idaho; H. R. 10384, 
Mr. WALTER Rocers, Texas; H. R. 10394, Mr. 
Jon P. Sartor, Pennsylvania; H. R. 10396, 
Mr. Stewarr UDALL, Arizona—all referred 
April 10 to the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


Address by Grover C. Hall, Jr., Editor in 
Chief, the Montgomery Advertiser, to 
the 57th Annual! Banquet of the Huckle- 
berry Indians at the New York Athletic 
Club, April 21, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of Congress 
to a speech made by Grover Hall, Jr., 
editor in chief of the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser, to the 57th annual banquet 
of the Huckleberry Indians at the New 
York Athletic Club on April 21. Mr. Hall 
is one of the South’s outstanding edito- 
rialists. His newspaper, known to Ala- 
bamians for generations as Old Grand- 
ma, has done a remarkable job in its cov- 
erage of the race situation in the South 
and under his guidance has taken the 
lead among southern publications which 
have with such just cause recently called 
on the northern press to give adequate 
coverage to similar problems in their own 
backyards. 

I submit Editor Hall's address with the 
hope that it will receive the attention 
which is due an intelligent and shrewd 
analysis of one of today’s most promi- 
nent national issues: 

Tue SOUTHERN Way OF Lire Ur NORTH 

I simply cannot express how pleased I am 
by this opportunity to travel down North 
from up South to speak on this Indian res- 
ervation. To me at least, this seems the 
most gracious of Yankee gestures since Gen- 
eral Grant allowed General Lee’s men at 
Appomattox to keep their horses for the 
spring plowing. 

I will offer a few observations on a condi- 
tion whose mention some regard as exotic, 
indelicate, and even gauche—that condition 
being the southern way of life up North. I 
mean, of course, segregation and discrimina- 
tion against the Negro in the North. 

I hope to say something worth your con- 
sideration on four points: 

1. The history of nullification, of defying 
the United States Supreme Court and Fed- 
eral authority, is not southern. 
American. 

2. There is an exasperating failure by the 
American press to present a faithful, un- 
sparing picture of American race disharmony 
from New York to Los Angeles. 

3. It is a sorrowful but evident fact—not 
yet adequately grasped or reported by the 
press—that wherever the Negro migrates in 
significant numbers, he encounters rejection, 


It is all- 
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overtly and legally in the South, covertly and 
illegally in the North. 

Adlai Stevenson—who, take it from this 
Eisenhower partisan, ought to be, but ap- 
parently isn't, the pride of the Democratic 
Party—has stated this painful fact more 
honestly than his huckster rivals. Steven- 
son puts it this way: 

“The race problem is an American, not a 
Southern, dilemma * * *. Before we cast a 
stone at Alabama, it might be well for those 
of us who live in some of the great Northern 
States to ask ourselves in candor how the 
Negro is faring in our own communi- 
ties * * *. Racial discrimination in some 
degree is still a fact of life for the great ma- 
jority of our Negro citizens who live outside 
the South.” 

4. The glamorous dispensation of the Su- 
preme Court 2 years ago will not achieve a 
sudden, tidy Hollywood ending. Neverthe- 
less, we southerners rejoice in the expecta- 
tion that the hard lot of the Negro will con- 
tinue to ease. This easement will depend, 
not upon the exertions of his tearful spon- 
sors nor upon the rasping paranoid agita- 
tions of the NAACP, but upon diligence 
with which he works his passage to personal 
respectability., We Alabamians assuredly are 
not spending $33 million this year on Negro 
education with the expectation that he will 
remain in his present condition. But in 
States like Alabama, there will be no gen- 
eral race mixing as far as the eye can see. 


But how is race mixing to be evaded in 
view of the Supreme Court’s ruling? Well, 
to anybody with a schoolboy's knowledge of 
American history, the means of resistance is 
traditional American and obvious. 

You've been reading a great deal about 
the resolutions of nullification, or inter- 
position, through which some southern 
legislatures have been declaring the Court's 
school segregation “null, void, and of no ef- 
fect.” Like the power of the Supreme Court 
to nullify an act of Congress, the procedure 
and warrant for nullification are nowhere 
written down, except in the annals of Amer- 
ican practice, Annulment of Federal dis- 
pensations since the 18th century have taken 
many different forms, varying from formal 
legislative resolutions, to the marshalling 
of State militia to repulse Federal troops, to 
a general sitdown against Federal law as in 
the case of the prohibition. 

You've lately been splashing underneath 
a cataract of solemn-ass editorials in the 
northern press fuming that nullification is 
a perverse, un-American rebellion in which 
the South has exhumed the bleached bones 
of a skeleton laid away by the Civil War. 

But the truth is, nullification, in one form 
or the other, has been undertaken by every 
single section of this country whenever a 
sectional grievance became profound. 

The preeminent architects of nullification 
were none other than James Madison, 
“Father of the Constitution”, and Thomas 
Jefferson. And there are many people— 
perhaps some of them right here in this 
hall—who consider that James Madison and 
Thomas Jefferson knew as much about the 
Constitution as Chief Justice Warren, or 
even that erudite Texas Blackstone, Tom 
Clark, After all, Madison was the only man 
who took notes at the convention that wrote 
the Constitution, and Jefferson had some- 
thing or other to do with the Bill of Rights. 

This country was not 7 years old when the 
first act of nullification occurred: the State 
of Georgia defied the Federal Government 
head-on by refusing to be sued in Federal 
court by a citizen of another State. This 
act of nullification stuck, the fruit being 
the lith amendment to the Constitution. 
When 30 years ago Georgia again defied the 
Court in another matter, President Andrew 
Jackson egged Georgia on, saying — John 
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Marshall has made his decision, now let him 
enforce it.“ 

In 1832, my own State of Alabama collided 
with Washington over control of our Indian 
lands. Alabama put an army into the field, 
and I express posthumous gratitude to you 
New Yorkers for the fact that a band of 
young New York bucks volunteered to form 
a company in the army of Alabama. As it 
turned out, President Jackson allowed Fed- 
eral authority to be nullified by Alabama, 
and dispatched a peace emissary—who, inci- 
dentally, was a rather well-remembered music 
composer, Francis Scott Key. 

Abraham Lincoln tweaked the nose of the 
Court. But the classic nullification, the one 
that most fascinates us southerners today, 
was the red-eyed defiance of the Court by 
the North in the case of the fugitive slave 
law. Runaway slaves, the law said, must be 
returned. Yet in the face of that law and a 
ruling by the Court of Chief Justice Taney, 
some 14 rebel States in the North enacted 
the so-called personal liberty laws, forbid- 
ding their citizens and constables to obey the 
Federal law. Poujade of France is not a 
more obstreperous and incorrigible scofflaw 
than were these 14 abolitionist States. 

Many of the most strident and rash neo- 
abolitionists are Roosevelt idolaters. These 
dudish preceptors enjoin the South that it 
is chauvinistic—a swig of rum, Romanism, 
and rebellion”—not to submit to the nine 
sociologists of the Supreme Court. I trust 
it will not seem indelicate to ask these civil 
rights holyrollers if they did not try to pack 
the Supreme Court, 

And if court packing is not one of the 
most licentious forms of nullification? 
Again, it’s not amiss to ask these officious, 
prissy scolds if it is not a fact that, had the 
Court ruled against Roosevelt in the gold- 
clause case, the country would have gotten a 
statement from Roosevelt that he would sys- 
tematically defy the decision. 

I have superficially rehearsed these epl- 
sodes of nullification, not to justify what is 
happening in the South, but to demonstrate 
the plain fact that there are obvious limits 
beyond which the law cannot be enforced 
short of artillery. 

It is sometimes suggested that nullifica- 
tion in its various forms was itself nullified 
by the Civil War, secession being the final 
resort in nullification. Stuff and nonsense. 
Consider, for example, the South's cunning 
nullification of the civil-rights statutes en- 
acted after the Civil War. Consider how the 
prohibition law was suffocated. As Senator 
ROBERTSON recently reminded your Senator 
LEHMAN, there were 32,000 speakeasies in 
New York alone in the final nullification 
convulsion. How are 32,000 speakeasies dif- 
ferent from a segregated school in Mont- 
gomery, Ala.? 

m 

The analogy between the present consti- 
tutional crisis and that in 1860 is striking, 
but imprecise. The rash, envenomed 
ecstatic agitations of the northern aboli- 
tionist destroyed the position of those in the 
South who advocated a gradual liquidation 


ol slavery, and the rest is tragic history. 


However, after that the parallel falters, for 
when the Confederate Army stacked its arms, 
slavery was at an absolute end, whereas the 
abolition of segregation has not, cannot, and 
will not come at a stroke. 

There is another pregnant difference be- 
tween the abolition of slavery and the aboli- 
tion’ of segregation, for slavery was an ex- 
clusive southern institution, whereas segre- 
gation is not a Southern institution—it is an 
all-American practice. In 1860, the Negro 
was concentrated in the South, whereas to- 
day a third of our Negro population is in the 
North. 

The hegira of the Negro to the North is a 
swelling torrent, at a rate that has already 
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reached a million in 10 years. It is esti- 
mated that the Negro is migrating to Chicago 
at the rate of 2,500 a month, nor does his 
traveling diminish his rate of reproduction. 

What happens when the hopeful colored 
man departs the South's legal and customary 
order of segregation? As you yourself know, 
the Negro who has fied the open-faced Jim 
Crow meets in the North a furtive, darting 
Jim Crow wearing a mask and carrying con- 
cealed weapons. 

But in citing this difference in the candid 
South and the devious North, I assure you 
that Iam not imputing any superior morality 
to the South. It is simply that at one time 
the South had almost all of the Negroes and 
was impelled to create a legal structure to 
contain the problem, whereas you carefreely 
enacted your nondiscrimination laws when 

vou had only a handful of colored citizens. 
Now that you have about a third of the 
Negro population and with more to come, 
you recoil and your nondiscrimination laws 
and flouted. Just the other day in Milwau- 
kee, for example, an able mayor was jeopar- 
dized in an election because the opposition 
Sprayed it around that he had encouraged 
Negroes to migrate to Milwaukee. 

Why, then, you properly ask, if discrimina- 
tion is a national fact of life do you not read 
more about it? Does race strife have to oc- 
cur under a magnolia blossom to be news 
that is fit to print? The answer is, Tes,“ 
more or less. 

Iam not going to burden you with a mass 
of examples demonstrating this newspaper 
distortion, for in recent weeks my newspaper 
has done this day after day, citing chapter 
and verse. 

I know that the American press will land 
On its feet in this case, but meanwhile there 
are not 1 but 2 stereotype departments in 
northern newspaper plants. In one they cast 
stereotype plates from which the white paper 
On the press takes the printed word. In 
the other, editors and reporters cast stereo- 
type plates whereon we see that segregation 
is newsworthy when it occurs in de land o 
Cotton; that the South and segregation go 
together like spaghetti and meat balis. 

These writing stereotypers of the aboli- 
tionist press are not less honest than their 
Southern colleagues, they simply are slug- 
Bards in catching up with the verity that 
Wherever the Negro migrates in significant 
Numbers, he encounters rejection. Like the 
Bourbons of France, these writing stereos are 
always prepared to fight the war just ended; 
and again, they have learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing. 

But they will come around. However, their 

ction in nationalizing the discrimina- 
tion story could be redeemed with swiftness 
if defensive southern editors and publish- 
ers would rise from their hams, give some 
Positive stimulation to the stereos of the 

lated Press, and send their own staff 
Writers to the North to write the virgin 
Story. 

Now in the course of the Montgomery bus 

ycott, scores of reporters, representing 
Papers from here to Paris and Nagasaki, de- 
SCended on my office to write a story of great 
Significance. These northerners were so dili- 
Bent in describing the bus boycott that I saw 
in the Times this week where the bus boy- 
Cott in Montgomery had spread to the buses 
in Captetown, South Africa. 

I was pleased to help my visiting colleagues, 
but sometimes I could not forbear to ask 
them who was left back home to cover 
northern race disharmony with all of them 
taking the waters in Montgomery. They all 
conceded their back-home troubles, but their 

tors craved race strife under the Dixie 
Magnolia. And that is what got my paper 
Started in examining the situation in the 
North. 

Take the New York Times, the world's 
Freatest newspaper, which recently printed 
& special 8-page section on the race prob- 
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lem in the South. Now New York has a mil- 
lion Negro citizens, but how many times have 
you seen in the Times’ society section the 
photographs of a Negro bride? One time 
only. In 125 years, the Times, whose creden- 
dum is All the News That’s Fit To Print, 
has printed the picture in its society section 
of but one Negro bride. That auspicious 
event occurred on September 10, 1954, and 
at the Times office they give you that date 
out of hand like an Englishman giving the 
date of Hitler's blitz. 

But I do not wish to exalt this audacious 
stroke of desegregation beyond the true 
measure of its worth, because, after all, the 
Times’ society editor told us that—quoting— 
this Negro bride “was extremely light and 
no one ever noticed it.“ 

One more example. In St. Louls, wherein 
is published the South-baiting Post-Dis- 
patch, the Negro bride is also left at the 
altar. The Post-Dispatch society editor told 
my newspaper that when Negro brides sub- 
mit their pictures, they are tactfully re- 
minded that there are Negro publications for 
Negro brides. In the case of the uncer- 
tainty of a telephone approach, the Post- 
Dispatch asks the caller to submit the pic- 
ture, which takes care of the screening in all 
save the most mulatto cases. 

Out across the continent at the Los Angeles 
Times, Jim Crow is society editor, but he 
wears a different hat—the Los Angeles Times 
refuses to run Chinese brides. And since 
there is a great deal of race friction in Los 
Angeles, I assume that a Negro bride’s picture 
hasn't got a Chinaman’s chance. 

By contrast, Alabama newspapers are very 
liberal about Chinese brides—because Ala- 
bama hasn't any Chinese to speak of. Sim- 
ple, isn't it? 

It is only when dealing with an Artherine 
Lucy—by now a more famous co-ed than 
Betty Co-ed herself—that the northern press 
finds its voice, drowning the stage with tears 
and cleaving the general ear with horrid 
speech. 

Have you ever read anything about the ctiy 
of Dearborn, Mich.? Its population is 130,- 
000 and it presses against Detroit with its 
half million Negroes, but not a single Negro 
citizen is permitted to live in the city of 
Dearborn. The mayor of Dearborn says: 
“Negroes can't get in Dearborn. We watch 
it. Everytime we hear of a Negro moving 
in—for instance, we had one last year—we 
respond quicker than you do to a fire. Our 
Italians and Poles are so anticolored—much 
more than you in Alabama.” ? 

Close by are the satellite cities of Royal 
Oak, Wyandotte, and others. Not a single 
Negro resident is permitted. 

In Chicago.is a code agreement among the 
newspapers and radio stations to muffle and 
play down race strife stories lest they incite 
more riots. There is, for example, Trumbull 
Park, where every day 93 policemen are re- 
quired to guard the lives of 30 Negro families. 
In all Alabama. there is not a single Negro 
family in need of police protection. 

This month in Detroit, a suburban mob 
of 500 cast stones through the front win- 
dows of a house. More than 50 policemen 
were ordered into action. The mob thought 
the new family was Negro, though the head 
of the family claimed to be a Cherokee In- 
dian. But the mob thought he was a Negro 
and before the sun went down over Detroit 
that day, the mob made him sell the house 
and willingly gave him a $2,000 profit to be 
rid of him. 

Now the Detroit stereotypers had made 
the photograph of Artherine Lucy more fa- 
miliar to their readers than the photographs 
of Eleanor Roosevelt or even Her Royal High- 
ness Grace Kelly, but how did they play 
this race riot? 

I found, on examination of the 3 Detroit 
papers, that what is a mob in Alabama is 
delicately referred to as a crowd in 2 of the 
papers. 
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That only one of the papers used the word 
“Negro,” without which you couldn't explain 
what happened. 

That none of the 3 papers played the story 
on page 1. and 1 played it on page 60. In 
the Detroit Times the story was but three 
vague paragraphs. But a few weeks later, 
when a group of white ruffians assailed Nat 
King Cole in Birmingham, one Detroit paper 
made it an 8-column streamer on page 1, 

ur 


I might go on relating these incidents of 
derelict newspaper practice until the last 
New York bar closes tonight, but that would 
be an abuse of your hospitality, even if you 
don't want a nightcap. So I'll pass on to 
the question of what is the reason why the 
Negro encounters rejection wherever he mi- 
grates in significant numbers. 

I think the basis at least of the answer 
is to be found in a book written by a great 
Frenchman 100 years ago, that indispensable 
classic which is an education by itself, De- 

in America, by Alexis de Tocqueville, 

A hundred years ago, Tocqueville foresaw 
the tortured destiny of the American Negro 
amid the white majority. The essence of 
his prediction was based on two things, the 
Negro’s slave history and his conspicuous 
difference of color. Here are the remarkably 
discerning words of Tocqueville: 

“The Negro makes a thousand fruitless 
efforts to insinuate himself among men who 
repulse him; he conforms to the tastes of 
his oppressors, adopts their opinions, and 
hopes by imitating them to form a part of 
their community. Having been told from 
infancy that his race is naturally inferior 
to that of the whites, he assents to the 
proposition and is ashamed of his own na- 
ture. In each of his features he discovers 
a trace of slavery, and if it were in his power, 
he would willingly rid himself of everything 
that makes him what he is. 

“The Negro who earnestly desires to mingle 
his race with that of the whites cannot do 
so; while the Indian, who might succeed to 
a certain extent, disdains to make the 
attempt.” 

Now here are the words of Tocqueville 
differentiating between, say, an antique 
Greek slave amid Roman captors and the 
Negro slave: 

“The immediate evils produced by slavery 
were very nearly the same in antiquity as 
they are among the moderns, but the conse- 
quences of these evils were different. The 
slave among the ancient belonged to the 
same race as his master, and was often the 
superior of the two in education and intelli- 
gence. Freedom was the only distinction 
between them, and when freedom was con- 
ferred, they were easily confounded together. 

“The ancients, then, had a very. simple 
means of ridding themselves of slavery and 
its consequences: that of enfranchisement; 
and they succeeded as soon as they adopted 
this measure generally. * * * Among the 
ancients * * * (the) consequences of slavery 
had a natural limit; for the freedman bore 
so entire a resemblance to those born free 
that it soon became impossible to distin- 
guish him from them.” 

And here Tocqueville gets at the quintes- 
sence of his remarkable insight: 

“The greatest difficulty in antiquity was 
that of altering the law: among the (Amerl- 
cans) it is that of altering customs, and as 
far as we are concerned, the real obstacles 
begin where those of the ancients left off. 
This arises from the circumstances that 
among the moderns the abstract and tran- 
cient fact of slavery is fatally united with 
the physical and permanent fact of color. 
Although the law may abolish slavery, God 
alone can obliterate the traces of its exist- 
ence.” 

So sald Tocqueville, and I think in his 
observations you have the basis for under- 
standing the durability of the American 
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prejudice against the colored man. It is a 
depressing thing and one that no person of 
will can contemplate without unshak- 
able distress, 
Iv 

So much for the past, which they say 18 
prologue to the future. What of the fu- 
ture? I ought to say, first of all, that the 
future of the Negro in America utterly baffles 
me in some respects. ri 

I can point this out. Between the North 
and the South there is no fortification. Any 
citizen, black or white, is as free as the birds 
to cross into the North, No passports or 
visas are required. 

By this I mean to point out that every 
Negro citizen in the South is free to remoye 
to the North any day he chooses. Many 
have done so and do not choose to return, 
even though they soon find that they are 
not accepted in the North. If the country's 
16 million Negroes could be evenly resettled 
in the country, there would be only a neg- 
ligible race problem. 

But while the migration will continue, it 
seems that for the foreseeable future the 
South will retain the mass of Negroes, They 
are free to move to utopia, but the majority 
evidently have no intention of going. 

In the South the Negro is making good 
and it’s typical of the southerner to speak 
with pride of the strides the Negro has made. 
That the Negro has it in him to double and 
treble his degree of uplift is accepted by 
southerners. It must be admitted in all 
honesty that a colored man has to do more 
to win respect than a white man, but it is 
equally true that he can win respect. 

He is handicapped and afflicted in a merel- 
less way by his slave history and conspic- 
uous color, but he has already demonstrated 
his capacity to work his way. In this, for 
whatever reasons you wish to assign, the 
white man has helped and will continue to 
do so, As I have said, Alabama is not spend- 
ing a third of its education money—$33 mil- 
lion—this year to retain the Negro in colo- 
nial bondage and degradation. We expect 
the Negro to go working his way. 

But the South will not blend the races 
in its schools and elsewhere for a long time 
to come, and it can't be flatly predicted then. 
The patterns of segregation will alter with 
the Negro's advance—for example, there is 
not a segregated elevator left in Montgom- 
ery—but basically, there will be separation, 
And unless the Negro is presently more in- 
ferior than the Supreme Court has said, I 
expect that he will make his way in high 
style. We southerners wish him well, 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, members of 
the Ohio delegation are gratified by the 
prompt action of the Department of 
Agriculture in accepting our suggestion 
for an immediate increase in the farm- 
er’s class I milk price. The decision 
announced yesterday may mean as much 
as $5 million additional income to Ohio 
dairy farmers in the months of May, 
June, and July. This is a badly needed 
adjustment at a time when the normal 
seasonal decline in prices has added to 
the difficulties dairy farmers are ex- 
periencing, 


Immediately following our return from 
the Easter recess, those of us who rep- 
resent rural districts met in the office 
of J. Harry McGrecor to discuss the 
growing distress we had encountered in 
our dairy areas. Present in addition 
to Mr. McGrecor and myself were PAUL 
F. ScHenck, WILLTAAt M. MCCULLOCH, 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
JACKSON E. BETTS, OLIVER P. BOLTON, A. 
D. Baumuart, Jr., WILLIAM H. Ayres, 
Jonn E. HxNDERSON, and the dean of our 
delegation, THOMAS A. JENKINS, who pre- 
sided. This was the morning of April 10. 

We called in representatives of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and presented 
the dairy problem to them, asking for 
immediate emergency action to suspend 
the seasonal decline in the Federal milk 
marketing orders in Ohio. Though pre- 
cise amounts vary between areas, this 
request meant a 45-cent increase in 
the class I price of milk in the Cleve- 
land-Akron-Stark County area served by 
farmers in my district, and correspond- 
ing amounts in the other areas. We 
presented at. this time a telegram from 
the Ohio Milk Producers Federation in 
which the same request was made. 

On April 13 the Department an- 
nounced it would hold a public hearing 
in Columbus April 20 to consider the 
appeal. 

Meanwhile we learned that the situa- 
tion in Toledo, being near the Detroit 
area, was critical and that farmers there 
could not wait for the hearing proce- 
dure. When this special problem was 
presented to the Department, the De- 
partment responded with an immediate 
65-cent increase for the Toledo area, ef- 
fective April 16, to bring this area into a 
better relationship with nearby markets. 

I have had extremely complimentary 
remarks concerning the conduct of the 
milk hearing in Columbus last Friday. 
The hearing officer permitted all inter- 
ested parties to file additional briefs with 
the Department before midnight April 
24. These were received, considered, 
and action taken on April 25. 

To me this demonstrates that the Fed- 
eral milk-marketing order system can 
function properly and effectively under 
emergency conditions. In an orderly 
fashion, complying with the law, the 
Ohio dairy farmers and the Republican 
Members of Ohio’s congressional delega- 
tion were able to accomplish their objec- 
tive in just 2 weeks. i 

On behalf of the delegation, I want to 
compliment the directors of the Dairy 
Division at the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Roy W. Lennartson, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Marketing Services, who 
must have spent many hours overtime in 
the past, few weeks to take care of the 
8 dairy problems, including those of 

0. 

It may be that additional adjustments 
Will be needed in the various areas as this 
year’s situation develops, and we intend 
to keep in close touch with our dairy 
farmers, the producers’ associations, and 
the Department of Agriculture to take 
care of any new problems that may arise. 
Meanwhile we trust that the adjustments 
made will assure a continued orderly and 
ample supply of milk to all Ohio consum- 


ers and a measure of relief to the pro- 


ducers who have done so splendid a job 
in the past. z i 
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The Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower's veto of the farm bill ap- 
pears to have raised instead of lowered 
his stature as a statesman. Fear was 
voiced by many that he had dealt a 
stinging blow to the prospects of his 
party. Events that have transpired ap- 
pear to have repudiated that theory. 
From all over the country have come 
messages of commendation and congrat- 
ulation for the excellent courage he has 
shown. 

There follow a few of the. newspaper 
reactions to his veto: 

It took genuine statesmanship and a high 
degree of political courage to veto a farm 
bill. * * * (President Eisenhower) deserves 
acclaim for disposing of a farm measure 
which was so full of contradictions and in- 
consistencies that it would have defeated all 
its own best purposes.—Seattle Times, April 
17. 

In placing what clearly are deep-felt con- 
victions ahead of political expediency (Presi- 
dent Eisenhower) may hold the allegiance of 
more voters than will now desert him,—Min- 
neapolis Tribune, April 17. 

It took unusual courage for the President 
to veto the farm-aid bill which he knew to 
be bad. But his reasons, as given in his veto 
message and his address to the country, are 
so persuasive that the Democrats will find 
it dificult to make capital out of his action.— 
Denver Post, April 18. 

If Congress fails again to rise to the needs 
of the hour, the farmers, and the Nation at 
large, will know where the blame rests. They 
will know that the President has striven 
earnestly and conscientiously for a sound 
farm program; that the obstacles were raised 
by those, in Congress and out, who insisted 
on delaying action, on piling up contradic- 
tory clauses in a legislative monstrosity that 
would have been an administrative night- 
mare.—New York Herald Tribune, April 18. 

President Eisenhower's veto of the farm 
bill was one of the most courageous acts 
performed by a Chief Executive in recent 
years. He showed rare independence and 
devotion to the Nation's well-being —Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, April 17. 

No one should have been surprised that 
the President vetoed the hodge-podge bill 
laid before him. * * * He took the only 
course that was honest and straightfor- 
N Commercial Appeal, April 

President Eisenhower's veto of the Demo- 
cratic farm bill was good politics because it 
was honest politics. Progress toward a ra- 
tional farm policy is delayed for a year. The 
cost must be assessed, in all fairness, against 
the Democrats. They delayed the enact- 
ment of a good farm bill until it was too late 
to execute its provisions, and produced in- 
stead the vote-buying monstrosity that de- 
served the veto it has receiyed.—Chicago 
Tribune, April 17. F 

The veto was an act of statesmanship 
which raised Mr. Eisenhower higher in the 
estimation of thoughtful Americans than 
anything he has done since he became Presi- 
dent.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 17, 

Upon calm consideration we believe most 
of the Nation, including understandably 
restless and antagonistic farm elements, will 
conclude President Eisenhower was right 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 1. 75 
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In his veto of the farm bill he remains the 
broad-gaged honest and courageous leader 
the American people thought he was. If he 
had taken any other course he would have 
repudiated all that he stands for in American 
public life—Omaha World Herald, April 17. 

This Elsenhower veto of the farm bill was 
100 percent an act of courage and con- 
science.—New York Dally News, April 17. 

Mr. Eisenhower's verdict was based on 
sound economic principles, and if Congress 
will now get busy on an honest effort to pass 
a workable farm bill, it can be had within a 
week.—Chicago Dally News, April 18. 


The Detch Hustle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my. remarks, I would like 
to have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp this article from Harper's maga- 
zine of April 1956. This article brings 
out the extreme importance of the fam- 
ily type farm and how the Dutch go 
aou preserving it in their own coun- 
ry: 

Tue Durs HUSTLE 
(By Wolfgang Langewiesche) 

Dutchmen don’t get excited over nothing. 
I was in an airliner over Holland, when the 
Dutch aboard started crowding each other 
at the windows: below us, green and shin- 
ing, was a farm landscape that has only 
just recently come out of the sea. It is the 
first piece of a whole new province (a new 
State, we would say) that Holland is adding 
to itself: Flevoland.“ 

I went back later, by car, by boat, by 
Piper Cub, and looked into this landmaking 
Operation. It's the pride of the Dutch. It's 
What makes their eyes shine. 

The main method is this: you build an 
earthen dam from shore out into the shal- 
low sea and back to shore, so as to fence in 
part of the sea. Then you pump the water 
Out, You wait a few years for the rains to 
Wash the salt out of the soll. Then you 
Start farming, Such a plece of land— 
Saucer-shaped, lying below sea level, is called 
a “polder.” It's a necessary word, and not 
translatable. Nobody has polders but the 
Dutch. They have been making them for 
500 years—small onés—and now, with big 
re aa and big machines, they make them 

g. : 

I drove out on a dike that is fencing off 
One future piece of Flevoland. You drive 
on the top of the dike and you do 60. We 
Went out of sight of land, and still the road 
kept going. I thought: “This is big.” You 
hold it against the American scale of 
things—Hoover Dam, TVA, Empire State 
Building—and it still is big. You hold it 
against the size of Holland—six Hollands 
Wouldn't fill the State of Kansas—and it 
becomes colossal. It’s as if we wanted to 
Push the Gulf of Mexico back and build a 
second Texas. 

We finally got to the capital of Flevoland, 
Lelystadt. Right now, it's just a wide place 
in the dike, There are a few dozen houses, 
à hospital, a school. Some of the dyke- 
builders live there. On both sides, all the 
Way to the horizon, there’s nothing but 
water. But never mind: the land is there. 
It merely happens to be covered with water. 
It will come out. 
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I went to the part where the land is out, 
and saw the opposite sight: a real island, 
one that is natural and has always been 
there. It has a lighthouse and small har- 
bor—and all of it is now sitting in a sea of 
farmland—all newly made. 


The whole thing is part of a great tradition. 
The Dutch have been pushing the sea back 
for a thousand years—and the sea the Dutch. 
Except for dikes, much of Holland would not 
exist. Some of it lies below sea level by as 
much as 15 feet. This much would instantly 
be drowned; some of it, at sea level, would 
be tidal flats. Some of it would be swamped 
by river floods once a year, other parts by 
an extra high North Sea tide 2, 3 times a 
century. Left to nature, half of Holland 
would be for the fish. 

And this is what makes Holland Holland. 
Windmills, for instance; land below sea level 
doesn't drain. You have to keep pumping 
the rain out. The windmills do that—still 
do it, though most of the pumping now is 
electric, or diesel. And those wooden shoes? 
(You still see them quite a bit.) Why? 
Much of the soil is always wet, and wooden 
shoes are watertight and warm. You can’t 
run in them—but then, a Dutchman is well 
organized; he starts early and has no need 
to run, Little boys who feel like running 
have a special Dutch boys’ gesture: you take 
your shoes off and carry them both in your 
left hand, and run. 


And canals—wherever you are in Holland, 
theres always a canal in sight; down the 
main street of town, or along the highway, 
or right through the farm, Naturally. To 
get the water off the land, you need ditches 
criss-crossing every field, about a hundred 
feet apart. These ditches drain into deeper 
ditches; those drain into canals, which run 
into bigger canals, and finally you come to 
the pumping station—windmill, diesel, or 
electric; there, the water goes up into the 
sea. This ditch and canal system has much 
to do with the looks of Holland. From the 
air it seems to be composed of innumerable 
tiny parcels—iike a brick pavement. From 
the ground, you don't see all the canals, but 
you see one result: cows can't cross them, 
and so you see pastures full of cattle, and no 
fences. This leads to the tourist reaction: 
My, what well-behaved cows. Dutchmen 
are so used to having a canal around that a 
landscape without canals bothers them— 
doesn't look civilized. Wherever they have 
gone—the East Indies, South America—they 
have always found some excuse to build a 
canal. It's the Dutch touch in landscape 
architecture. 

And the dam“ in Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
and other place names: it means a dam with 
a sluice gate. When the tide is high, the 
gate is closed to keep the water from com- 
ing in. When the tide is low, the gate is 
open, so the country can drain. This was 
one way the early Dutch made sea-level land 
habitable, even before "polders," 

HANDPICKED FARMERS 


Flevoland, the future province, is simply 
the Zulder Zee dried up. It's man's country 
anyway. The North Sea broke in there-over 
and over again. Now they are pushing it out 
once more. The Dutch are in no nervous 
hurry about it. They do the job polder by 
polder, each polder of about 120,000 acres, 
containing 2,000 farms, 10 villages, a town. 
Note the time scale: the Zuider Zee works 
were started in 1918. The first polder came 
dry in 1938. The second one—the one we 
saw from the airliner—camie dry in 1942, is 
now being settled. ‘The third one will come 
dry next year. The fourth and last one is 
scheduled to be ready before 1980, and even 
after that, there'll be 20 years of fine-point 
improvement. The dike-building outfits 
have jobs lined up from now to the end of 
the century. Behind them, the soil-condi- 
tioning crews, the road and bridge people, 
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the house and barn contractors, all can keep 
moving on from job to job. 

The new country, they call those polders. 
Never before in history have people had a 
chance to take possession of a country quite 
so new. The land comes out of the sea a 
dismal gray—barren, flat. But it comes with 
the main canals already dug; its soils al- 
ready tested; all plans made. The officials 
know exactly where they are going to put 
the town, the villages, the orchards, the 
woods. Woods? Of course; children should 
have woods, and the Dutch think of every- 
thing. 

But first the soil has to be brought to life. 
A few years’ rain washes the salt out—but 
you have to see to it that the soil can drain. 
This is too big a job for the individual farm- 
er. Government contractors move in with 
special machines. They dig those ditches, 
and they bury miles and miles of drainpipe 
underneath the fields. 

And then they let the people come and 
take up homesteads, American style? No. 
The Dutch handpick their settlers, farmer 
by farmer. The new land must go to the 
most competent farmers; and they should 
be men who also will be useful citizens, who 
can Tun a cattle breeders’ association, get 
the church going, generally take hold of the 
new country’s civic affairs. An interviewer 
visits each applicant on his farm; looks the 
wife over, too. Confidential informants 
within the farm organization report on his 
record, his reputation, his personality. And 
when the Dutch have picked their man, they 
plant him as carefully as they would plant 
a tulip bulb. 

They lay out the new country to look as 
much as possible like the old country. In 
planning the town, they see to it that the 
two main streets cross each other not 
squarely, but with a little jog. And they 
don't draw the streets quite straight; they 
give each a little dog leg. This avoids that 
American look—straight streets and avenues, 
crossing each other at right angles—that 
Europeans find so soul chilling. The coun- 
tryside, too, is carefully antiqued—a curve 
in the road here, a little woods used as an 
accent there, 

Having made the plans, the government 
builds the town—every house in it—the 
schools, the churches, the stores; the barns 
(prefab, but Old World looking) and the 
farm houses. And when the little trees 
are planted around the house, and the 
key is in the door ready to turn—then they 
let the farmer come: But he can't buy. He 
only gets a 12-year lease, renewable if he 
has been good. 

The townsman, ‘too, is hand-picked and 
hand-planted. They find a good hotel man, 
and lease him the hotel already built, with 
its name already written on the sign. The 
sociologists figure it takes one townsman for 
each 3 farmers, to-teach and preach, doctor 
and vet, service the farm machines, run the 
stores. They know just how many photo- 
graphers, shoe-store owners, television serv- 
icemen will be able to make a living, and 
just so many are planted. Nobody else can 

orn in because he couldn't get a place to 
live or work. 

To the American, such all-powerful goy- 
ernment control seems strange and rather 
horrible. It’s a long way from Oklahoma. 
But then, it is now 67 years since Oklahoma 
had its land rush. Holland tried the Amer- 
ican frontier style of settlement once—a 
hundred years ago. They had pumped dry 
a big lake—pumping by steam had just come 
in and made the project possible. They 
turned the land over to the settlers raw—no 
roads, no schools, no prepared. civilization. 

It did not work. People lived in sod 
houses. There were squatters and outlaws. 
There was cholera, children didn't learn to 
read. All this in orderly, well-kept Holland. 
“It took 3 generations to heal that sore.” 
Perhaps this is not so odd. On the Amer- 
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ican frontier, it usually took several waves 
of comers to change a region from outright 
wilderness to full civilization; the original 
pioneers seldom saw the thing through; they 
moved on to pioneer elsewhere. Here, in 
tight little Europe, there was no place for 
them to move to. 

For all the tight control, there’s some- 
thing American about the “new country“ 
because it is new. It attracts the people 
with get-up-and-go. It gives them a thou- 
sand chances to make a new start: new 
school, new church, new farmers’ association, 
new garage, new hotel. This is one of the 
ingredients of the American atmosphere, 
and the tourist recognizes a familiar scent. 

“The old country was more comfortable 
than here,” said one man wistfully. “Here, 
everybody is always on the go; everybody 
is making money. * * He himself was, 
too. And an official said: “Wait till these 
people's children start marrying each other. 
It's going to be a high-powered new race. 

COWS WITH COATS ON 


“But why do all this?“ I asked. “Does it 
pay?” As a straight business proposition, 
no, The land costs $1,500 an acre delivered 
raw, plus soil conditioning, ditches, roads. 
If a company tried to make land and then 
farm it, it would go broke. “But we draw 
a distinction,” said a high-up Dutchman, 
“between private economy and public econ- 
omy." The Government rents the land to 
the farmers at a loss. The country gains 
because the farmers’ money goes round and 
round. Each gullder's worth of new farm 
production builds up, they figure, into seven 
guilders of new income all around the 
nation. 

And what production Dutch farmers can 
get off a piece of land. They get four times 
the yield of wheat per acre that Americans 
get. They also use, per acre, perhaps four 
times as many workers. The Dutch go in 
for high-value products—seed potatoes, 
breeding cattle, tulip bulbs, cut flowers, out- 
of-season vegetables, and, of course, cheese, 
which they eat for breakfast. They work 
with great care. In fall and spring, Dutch 
cows out on the pastures wear coats, like 
Park Avenue poodles. I flew over a section 
of Holland where the farms were glassed 
over. You might be stodgy and call it green- 
houses, but here they were so big, so many 
of them so close together that, from the air, 
seeing things as they really are, you have 
to call it a glassed-over countryside. So, 
you take a newly made acre, multiply it by 
4 for big production, and then by 7 for the 
round-and-round effect, and landmaking 
does pay. 

But, quite apart from all money angles, the 
Dutch want to keep the country part of 
their national life big and healthy. To 
many Europeans country life is something 
special, almost holy. They think that the 
best people are raised on farms; farm boys 
make the best soldiers. The country is mor- 
ally good, the city dubious at best. The 
city is where a nation dies out; the country, 
where itis reborn. And so on. True or not, 
these Ideas are strong, especially where Ger- 
man thought is influential. Germany has 
for a hundred years protected her farm life 
against the competition of American wheat 
and Argentine beef for just those reasons. 
Great Britain now sometimes wishes she had 
done the same. There's also the idea that 
a nation should be able to eat off its own 
land, come war, depression, trade restric- 
tions, or what not. Holland decided on the 
Zuider Zee works in 1918—after 4 years of 
watching Germany and Great Britain trying 
to starve each other by submarine and 
blockade. 

That is the background. Against this, the 
Dutch see cities, highways, industries gobble 
up land. Also, many Dutch farms have been 
subdivided too many times among too many 
sons, and have become too small to support 
a family decently. Farmers are looking for 
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land and can’t find it. Holland has been 
subsidizing the emigration of its own peo- 
ple—to any country where they can get in. 
That’s a sad thing for a country to have to 
do. The farmer, the Dutch think, ought to 
have a chance in his own country, just as the 
engineer or the businessman has, Hence 
landmaking. 


SLEEPERS AND DREAMERS 


But the Dutch people need no such argu- 
ments. To them, landmaking is just simply 
good works. For the glory of God, for the 
dignity of man, for the future of your chil- 
dren—if you are Dutch, you build dikes. 

And dikes are sacred. In the old days, if 
a man harmed a dike, they buried him right 
in the dike—and didn't wait to kill him first. 
Today, there are no keep-off signs on the 
dikes, no guards; they are not needed. When 
a new dike is built, further toward the sea, 
mobody thinks of tearing down the old one. 
The outer, active dike is called the “watch- 
man“; the next one in, the sleeper“; the 


oldest one, farthest from the sea, the 
“dreamer.” Sleepers and dreamers still are 
important. They put a limit to the worst 


that can happen. They divide the country 
up into many small polders, so that Holland 
is like a ship with watertight compartments. 
The water has to fill one basin before it can 
attack the next dike. This takes time; and 
the very high floods don't last so long. 

The thought of flood is always there. Al- 
most anywhere in Holland, if you look around 
for a few minutes, you find some marks 
drawn on a house somewhere: this is how 
high the water came in such and such a year. 
The marks are always over your head: if it 
happened again right now, you would be 
swimming. 

Floods come to Holland more from wind- 
push than from the tide. A northwest wind 
drives water into the North Sea through the 
hole between Scotland and Norway. The 
water can't get out except through the Eng- 
lish Channel—very narrow. There is no 
room for a deep-down undertow by which 
the water could return northward: the North 
Sea is too shallow. So the water piles up 
against the Dutch coast—sometimes 15 feet 
above normal. Then comes the tide. And, 
if the wind shifts happen to hit the timing 
just right and the two water mountains; the 
wind-driven one and tidal one, really get 
moving—look out. 

When a dike goes, it doesn't simply break: 
nor is it simply overtopped, The spray? from 
the waves blows over the top; water runs 
down the landward slope and makes gullies: 
slowly, from the landward side, they eat into 
the dike. Once a low place is made and solid 
water begins to pour, there is no stopping 
it; it comes as a gigantic rapids,,and that 
particular polder will now fill up. The 
waters rush slows down as it spreads, away 
from the break. To those who lived deep 
in the polder, away from the dikes, the 
great flood of February 1, 1953, came quietly, 
A child woke up and said: 

“Mommy, there is water in the kitchen.” 

By that time, it was too late to flee to the 
dikes. For them the only high place was the 
roof. Then the roofs floated off with people 
on them. One family, that February night, 
floated across miles of open water. When 
their roof fetched up against an island, the 
wife and children were dead from exposure. 
An hour later, their dog landed, in a wooden 
box, blown by the same wind to the same 
spot. Now the man and the dog are back on 
the farm. 

Eighteen hundred people were drowned 
that night. And the land. which Dutchmen 
love more than they love themselves, was 
terribly damaged. The salt got in the soil 
and killed everything, including trees that 
had been growing for 100 years. The sec- 
tions that were hit are now absolute prairie. 
The salt got into the houses—all brick in 
Holland. Once bricks haye soaked up salt 
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water, they will be clammy ever after: You 
might as well tear the house down. The 
sea scoured up masses of sand and buried 
the soil under it. 

But you know the Dutch: stubborn. I saw 
them work with power shovels, and drag- 
lines. They dig around jn the sand until 
they find the soil. Then they pick the soil 
up and spread it on top of the sand, Square 
yard by square yard, acre by acre, farm by 
farm. The Government does it—and recovers 
part of the cost by a 30-year special assess- 
ment against the farm—a sort of mortgage. 

“These farms are going to be better than 
they were.” 

Bad as it was, Holland has seen worse. In 
one night in November 1421, about 3% per- 
cent of Holland's whole population was 
drowned. It was then that the Dutch really 
declared war on the sea. Since then, they 
have become virtuosos at working with water 
and mud and sand and sea currents. 

They have developed special machinery: 
A barge that capsizes itself and dumps its 
load of clay, then rights itself—same idea as 
a dump truck. A mattress woven of wil- 
low branches—it’s the world's biggest piece 
of basketry, being about half an acre. You 
float it to the job as a raft. Then you sink 
it, by weighing it down with rocks. It pro- 
tects the bottom against the scouring action 
of tide currents. The suction dredge is a ship 
that sends a sort of elephant's trunk down 
to the sea bottom, and sniffles up sand, 
mixed with water—same idea as a vacuum 
cleaner. Then, through a long pipe, it dumps 
this sandy water in some selected place. The 
water runs off, but the sand remains: this 
is how-they now build their giant dikes in 
the Zuider Zee: they pour them. It looks 
wonderfully effortless: just a few ships on 
the vast water surface, and, of course, no 
dust—everything floats and flows, and the 
dike comes into being. 

Only the big bulk of a dike is sand, or 
any other earthfill that is handy. The sides 
are of a fancy watertight clay, which you 
find here and there on the sea bottom, if 
you know your way around. The sides of a 
dike are also armored with those willow 
mattresses. A layer of straw is often sand- 
wiched in. Then the seaward side is paved 
with stones. Down the canal that's always 
there in Holland, there always comes a barge 
loaded with stones for some dike somewhere. 
Holland has no stones; they have to be im- 
ported, and a Dutchman can tell: this load 
came from Germany, this one from Norway, 
this one is Swiss. 

In dike building or repairing, the great 
moment comes when its all completed but 
for a small gap. Through this gap the tides 
fiow in and out as raging currents, sweeping 
away any earthfill you might shovel there 
or pour there. But four times a day, for a 
few minutes each time the water levels on 
both sides of the dike are even, and the 
current is slack. At that moment, they 
bring up a barge, loaded with rocks; they 
tow it into the gap and sink it: Job completed. 

THE MONSTER 


For Holland the sea is a double-headed 
monster. It comes as flood. and it also 
comes as salt. The devil, and the poison,” 
say the Dutch. Salt in the soll kills plants 
two ways: Directly, and by making the soil 
pasty and airtight, instead of nice and 
crumbly. And salt keeps getting into Hol- 
land's soil. It comes up the rivers, much 
farther inland than people used to know. 
Salt water is heavier than fresh. It pushes 
inland as an undertow, underneath fresh 
water that is flowing into the sea. Then a 
ship comes and mixes the two. The poisoned 
water then sneaks into the canals, into the 
fields. 

Locks don't keep it out. The world’s 
biggest locks lead from the sea into the canal 
to Amsterdam Harbor. Every time a steam- 
ship passes through, a load of salt comes in 
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with it and spreads through Holland's inland 
waters. So the whole country's canal system 
must be continuously sweetened up with 
fresh water from the Rhine. And now even 
the Rhine is getting slightly salty. It's not 
enough to taste, but enough to worry the 
Dutch. Reason—deep coal mines in Germany 
strike salt water. They have to pump it out; 
it finds it way into the Rhine Europe's 
big sewer,” as a Dutchman bitterly describes 
it. The Dutch are now getting ready to do 
a big persuasion job on Germany. It's quite 
a brainteaser, though. Just exactly how do 
you get rid of floods of salt water that spring 
up in the middle of a country? 

But for Holland the biggest salt invasion 
is by seepage through the soil. It stands to 
reason: you've got land below sea level; the 
sea water will flow in if it can. Sometimes 
it seeps inland through layers deep under- 
ground, and from there upward into the soil. 
Then the yields get poor. The precious cows 
give less milk. On a century basis, the polder 
idea turns out to be not so 

(We in the United States are inviting the 
same trouble on both coasts, where we pump 
up ground water for irrigation, and thus 
cause sea water to flow inland underground. 
But we still have time.) 1 

The Dutch have done much thinking about 
this. And they have come up with a typical 
Dutch answer: they need a canal. 

Here is the reasoning: you have to see to it 
that the water outside the polder, the water 
that’s pressing to get in, is fresh and not salt. 
This means each polder ought to be sur- 
rounded by a fresh-water canal, in which the 
water level is kept high. This is the main 
new trick—apart from sheer size of their 
operations—that the Dutch have added to 
thelr art in this century. And the Zuider Zee 
Works are a gigantic example of it. The first 
step of that project was a superdike that 
Seals off the whole Zuider Zee from the open 


sea. The Dutch closed that one off in 1933. 


Then they waited 5 years, letting water flow 
Out through the sluice gates, but never in. 
Slowly the Zuider Zee, fed by the River Issel, 
a branch of the Rhine, turned into a fresh- 
Water lake. As it changed its water, it 
changed its name. Today, Dutchmen appre- 
ciate it if you call it the Issel Lake. 

It’s out of this fresh-water lake that 
they're now building their polders and get- 
ting their new land. When all the polders 
are in, the fresh-water lake will still survive 
as a system of broad waterways between the 
Polders. And now they have their eye on 
two more spots where they think the same 
trick system will work—build a dam, de- 
Velop a fresh-water lake, and then build 
Polders into it. They think they can pump 
themselves up a couple of very nice little 
Provinces. The first spot is the delta of the 
Rhine—the island country that was so hard 
hit in 1953. The second spot is a string of 
islands off the coast. These projects take 
Us well past the middle of the 21st century. 

You see again how big the time-scale is 
©n which the Dutch do their geographical 
engineering. This may be why the whole 
thing has got so little attention. Everybody 

ws something of the sort is going on; 
but at any one time, everything you see 
looks like old news, slightly stale: 

“Why,” says the tourist, “I heard about 
all this when I was a child.” 


Yet the thing as a whole is terrific news, 
Centurywise. It proves once more what 
May be the biggest new thing man has 
learned in this country: There's always 
more of everything! We don't need new 
Continents to take over: there's more of 
everything right where we are; more food, 
More oil, more wood, more water, more jobs. 
Each time it seems incredible, but each time 
somebody comes and proves it’s true. And 
now the Dutch come, right in the middle of 
tight, crowded small old Europe, and prove 
it is true even of land! 
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And don't think the Dutch have it easy, 
aud that their country sort of invites land- 
making. Not so. All this time, Holland is 
sinking! The geologic evidence is conclu- 
sive: Holland is sinking under the sea at 
the rate of 6 inches per century. This does 
not discourage the Dutch. 


Our Unsound, Dishonest, Inequitable 
Social-Security Setup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NO AH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. MASON, Mr. Speaker, I was one 
of the three members.of the Ways and 
Means Committee that voted against 
H. R. 6000, the social-security bill, when 
it was approved by our committee in 
1950. I was also 1 of the 14 Members of 
the House who voted “No” when the bill 
was finally passed. I opposed the social- 
security setup because I was convinced 
that the program was both unsound and 
dishonest, a Ponzi-type shell game sold 
to the American taxpayer as a plan to 
provide security in his old age. 

The Brookings Institution character- 
ized our social-security setup as a plan 
whereby “the present generation do the 
promising; future generations do the 
paying.” 

Mr. Speaker, the following analysis of 
the social-security setup by Melchior 
Palyi, a noted Midwest economist, based 
upon the book Fact and Fancy, by Dil- 
lard Stokes, is so true and so pertinent 
that I include it as a part of my remarks. 

Soctan SECURITY: FACT AND FANCY 


(By Dillard Stokes, reviewed by Melchior 
Palyi) 

How many people are aware of the fact 
that our social security is neither insurance 
nor charity, though Federal agencies call it 
both, as it suits their purpose? That you 
and I are forced to pay taxes but are entitled 
to nothing? Yet, the law is quite clear on 
this point. 

Whether or not social security is to be 
considered a fraud, it certainly is neither 
“social” nor does it offer “security.” The 
millionaire president of a large corporation 
can get the full benefits of some $160-odd 
dollars a month for his wife and himself 
if he retires at 65—on a $50,000 income from 
dividends. A pauper who paid for many 
years may get nothing. By 1953, not less 
than 6,400,000 people died without receiving 
a cent for themselves or their estates, though 
they had paid their dues. A married couple 
of oldsters may draw less than the same 
couple would if they lived together un- 
married. Your widow gets nothing until 
she is 65, unless you leave children under 18 
behind; she must not receive benefits in her 
own right. Adopted children must be close 
blood-relatives. Your penniless sister or 
aunt cannot inherit a single penny. The 
book is replete with details of this sort, hand- 
somely documented. It makes exciting 
reading, thanks to the “personal touch”, It 
deals with individual types of victims as well 
as with the victimization of most of us. 

What’ kind of a system is this? What are 
its guiding principles? Arbitrariness is its 
No. 1 rule, the total absence of a rational 
relationship between benefits and contribu- 
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tions, between “need” and benefits, or be- 
tween fiscal spending and revenue raising. 
A second, well-camouflaged principle is the 
evident urge to create extra revenues for the 
Federal Treasury. A third one is: To pro- 
vide maximum benefits—to the politicians, 
by built-in share-the-wealth features, osten- 
sibly favorable to some lowest-paid cate- 
gories and to those entering the system in 
their 50's. A so-called reserve fund, a finan- 
cial legerdemain as Senator Brno has 
stamped it, completes the picture. 

This book is a masterpiece of condensa- 
tion. A fantastic maze of facts, figures, and 
legal technicalities is so cleverly organized 
that they almost seem to act out their roles, 
this without detriment to logic and compre- 
hensiveness. The author makes one mis- 
take: He proposes a clean and brushed-up 
compulsory system of his own construction. 
A fraud is a fraud is a fraud, as Gertrude 
Stein might have said; it is hopeless to try 
and reform it. Besides, maybe people do not 
mind being fooled when appearances make 
them feel that they may get something for 
nothing. Why, a tax is a tax, and it is fun 
to hope that some day one may get some- 
thing back, which is most unusual. That 
the thing is leading the Nation into the 
gravest of troubles—at a remote date—wor- 
ries very few among us. 


Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, April 28, 
1956, marks the fourth anniversary of 
the signing of the peace treaties between 
the United States and Japan. In observ- 
ance of the event I wish to extend my 
sincere felicitations to the people of 
Japan, Emperor Hirohito, and His Excel- 
lency Masayuki Tani, Ambassador of 
Japan, 

There is a new atmosphere in Japan 
today and it is an atmosphere in keeping 
with liberal democracy elsewhere in the 
free world. In the years since the termi- 
nation of the Second World War, Japan 
has adopted a new approach in the realm 
of government, and accordingly has en- 
acted a new democratic constitution 
based upon the principle of human rights, 
It seems quite clear that the new consti- 
tution has functioned well and that the 
new postwar democracy has been an edu- 
cative and enlightening force. Japan is 
in no danger of reverting to the “good old 
days.” Although the ancient trappings 
of feudalism are not entirely eliminated, 
they are mostly on the way out. Political 
democracy has brought about many val- 
uable changes. 


Over 10 years have passed since the 
end of World War II. and we may now 
take stock of Japan's amazing recovery 
from the havoc wrought by that unhappy 
conflict. Few scars are left today to tell 
the story of that great catastrophe. 
Cities and towns have been rebuilt, new 
factories have sprung up, and the wheels 
of industry and commerce set in motion. 
Japanese ships again plough the seas. 
Japan’s recent accession to second place 
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among the shipbuilding nations of the 
world again puts the country’s shipyards 
in the position of leadership they enjoyed 
before the war. z 

Prime Minister Hatoyama outlined 
the social goals of his government in a 
speech on January 30, 1956, to the Diet 
in which he said: “stabilization of na- 
tional life is indispensable to the attain- 
ment of real independence.” In addi- 
tion to the modernization of industry, 
bringing labor and management closer 
together, and promotion of international 
trade, the Prime Minister pledged social- 
security improvements, tax reduction, 
housing, and election revision. 

Economically, Japan has set her feet 
soundly in the paths of progress and it 
is reasonable to expect that her eco- 
nomic advance will be accelerated. It 
is true that there are still some tower- 
ing difficulties to be surmounted but 
when we recall the utter ruin of a decade 
ago we have good reason to believe that 
the next 10 years will witness equally 
great rewards for Japan’s efforts. 

In the international field, Japan has 
been received back into the comity of 
nations. Although Japan has not yet 
become a member of the United Nations, 
she is a contributing member of many of 
the special agencies sponsored by the 
international organization, There are 
more than 100 UNESCO associations 
working in Japan. The Japanese Na- 
tional Commission has cooperated with 
UNESCO Headquarters in translating 
representative literary works, carrying 
out oceanographic research, and con- 
ducting studies in social tensions and 
other matters. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu in his 
address to the Diet on January 30, 1956, 
expressed his conviction that the world’s 
quest for peace will ultimately succeed. 
In outlining the foreign policy aims of 
Japan he placed cooperation with this 
quest at the head of the list: 

We cannot accomplish the task of building 
up a new Japan as a free and democratic 
country without cooperating closely with 
the free and democratic nations of the 
world. This is why our Government, in con- 
ducting the independent diplomacy of its 
own, considers cooperation with the United 
States as the basis of national policy. 

With the United States we are maintaining 
cooperation along all lines, including na- 
tional defense. This cooperative relation- 
ship is essential to the consummation of our 
independence and to the advantage of our 
international position, and the necessary 
measures must be carried gout under 
thorough mutual understanding and inti- 
mate contact. 


His Excellency Masayuki Tani, Am- 
bassador to the United States in dis- 
cussing what he had learned at the 
Bandung Conference has laid particular 
stress on help to the underdeveloped na- 
tions to block Communist opportunity for 
propaganda and intrigue. Further, Am- 
bassador Tani declares: 

In order to stem the fast-rising tide of 
communism in these regions military pre- 
paredness on the part of free nations is, of 
course, necessary. But the Communist 
peace offensive has to be countered with a 
peaceful campaign of education and with 
programs for economic development. It is 
here that Japan can play an important 
role * * * Japan has joined the Colombo 
plan. She has plans of her own for con- 
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tributing to the economic development of 
southeast Asia, but she cannot carry them 
out without cooperation from the United 
States. 


Looking ahead, one feels satisfied that 
the prospects for an increasingly better 
life for the Japanese people are good in- 
sofar as they are within Japan’s own 
control. The conduct of her neighbors, 
of course, must needs influence any pic- 
ture one attempts to draw. Japan's role 
must be one of peace and we must hope 


that the signs of lessening of interna- 


tional tension now perceivable on world 
horizons are not false but will grow 
greater until they usher in a new era of 
assured prosperity. 


The Democratic Party’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit under unanimous-consent order, a 
very illuminating editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of April 27, 1956. 
I think it serves to very accurately and 
fairly explode the myth that the Presi- 
dential aspirant is casting about through 
the country. I think this editorial defi- 


nitely indicates the position of the Demo- 


cratic Party on a very important issue 
which President Eisenhower has squarely 
faced and undertaken to resolve. 
The editorial follows: 
THE DEMOCRATIC Party’s DILEMMA 


Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s address in New York 
on Wednesday did more to emphasize than 
to resolve the fundamental dilemma of the 
Democratic Party. No one doubts Mr. Steven- 
son's deep personal concern for “the old prin- 
ciple that the American heritage of liberty 
and opportunity is not to be confined to 
men, women, and children of a single race, 
a single religion or a single color.” No one 
can question, either, the truth of his asser- 
tion that the Supreme Court decisions 
against segregation involve social change 
in some areas of our country, and all social 
change creates massive problems of adjust- 
ment.” What the Nation may rightly chal- 
lenge is Mr. Stevenson's twin contentions 
that moral leadership is lacking in Washing- 
ton today and that it can emerge, especially 
on this issue, from the Democratic Party. 

Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, who 
has recently been urging a more active fight 
against segregation by the administration 
and his own Democratic Party, said that Mr. 
Eisenhower in his first 2 years in office, “did 
as much as any other President of the United 
States had done in a comparable period to 
bring about equality and dignity for all 
American citizens.” The progress made in 
the District of Columbia, in the Armed Forces 
and their bases, in the persuasion exerted 
by the President's Committee on Government 
Contracts upon the firms doing business with 
the Government, was in line with the finest 
traditions of the Republican Party, as well 
as with an enlightened concept of Presiden- 
tial authority, 

Meanwhile, the House Judiciary Committee 
has just approved an administration civil- 
rights program, which would set up a Fed- 
eral commission on the subject, as well as 
a division in the Justice Department, provide 
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authority for the Attorney General to bring 
suit in the courts for those deprived of civil 
rights, offer a more direct course than the 
present requirement that State remedies be 
exhausted before the Federal Government 
can act, and give statutory protection against 
infringements on the right to vote. 

All of this constitutes progressive action, 
recognizing at once the clear need to move 
forward on civil rights, and the necessity 
for moderation in a situation which has in- 
flamed opinion, North and South, It is a 
policy that has overwhelming Republican 
support. 

On the Democratic side is the plain fact 
that the party contains the extremes of 
segregationist and desegregationist senti- 
ment, running the gamut from Senator EAST- 
LAND to Representative POWELL., As a party, 
it cannot be said to have a policy on the 
issue and it is certain that any President 
who tried to pacify both Democratic wings 
would wind up in complete futility, even 
though, in Mr. Stevenson's words, he might 
“work ceaselessly and with a sense of great 
urgency." His hardest task would be to 
reconcile the divergent Democrats, 

While the Democrats are’ poised on the 
horns of this dilemma, for Mr. Stevenson to 
raise the civil-rights issue against the Re- 
publicans is, to put it mildly, imprudent. It 
was, after all, 19 Democratic Senators and 77 
Democratic Representatives who signed the 
manifesto accusing the Supreme Court of 
“creating chaos and confusion, charging that 
the Justices “undertook to exercise their 
naked judicial power,” and pledged them- 
selves to use all lawful means to bring about 
a reversal of the school desegregation deci- 
sion. There are far too many such skeletons 
rattling in the Democratic background for 
Mr. Stevenson's charge to be taken seriously. 


A New Twist to NATO—What Next? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a very interesting article 
by that outstanding newswriter, Mr. 
Constantine Brown, which appeared in 
the Evening Star for last evening. 

Mr. Brown points out that Mr. Dulles 
now proposed to change the character of 
the NATO organization. Are we headed 
for another Marshall plan in Europe? 
In view of the debacle in France, better 
more slowly, Mr. Dulles. 

The article follows: 

SHIFTING TO AN Economic NATO 
(By Constantine Brown) 
DULLES’ DECISION BELIEVED PROMPTED BY MILI- 
TARY COALITION’S WEAK POINTS 

NATO is by way of changing its military 
character to become another branch of for- 
eign economic assistance. 

This column reported from Paris some 2 
weeks ago that Prime Minister Guy Mollet, 
in an effort to bolster up his shaky political 
position due to difficulties in Algeria, had 
suggested a revamping of the Western de- 
Tense coalition. He urged America in par- 
ticular to shift to accent on NATO from a 
defensive military organization into a kind 
of welfare group with the primary purpose of 
helping out the peoples in the undeveloped 
countries. He mentioned specifically Algeria, 
where France is fighting against the Arab 
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nationalists such a severe campaign that it 
had to remove nearly all the troops it main- 
tained in Germany. 

The proposition of M. Mollet was not 
taken seriously in responsible American quar- 
ters in Paris. And for good reasons. A few 
weeks earlier, while on an official visit to 
Washington, Italy's President Giovanni 
Gronchi had suggested in a speech in Wash- 
ington that the economic rather than the 
military side of the alliance should hence- 
forth be stressed. 

This suggestion was quickly brushed aside 
by no less than Secretary of State Dulles, 
who stated at a press conference: The meni- 
“bership of the NATO was picked primarily, 
I would say, for strategic and military consid- 
erations, I think that the economic prob- 
lems can be dealt with through other organ- 
izations.” 

And indeed we have the ICA (International 
Cooperation Administration), the successor 
of the Marshall and other economic assist- 
ance plans, as the agency which distributes 
tax dollars to our allies. 

It was therefore somewhat surprising when 
our Secretary of State announced on Tues- 
day, without being specific as to details, 
that he would take to the next week's meet- 
ing of the foreign ministers of the NATO 
countries in Paris a plan for transforming 
that coalition into a broader association, 
shifting its objectives to a permanent 
instrument of western cooperation, rather 
than a military deterrent to Communist 
aggression. 

By a strange coincidence, Mr. Dulles men- 
tioned at his Tuesday press conference eco- 
nomic assistance to Algeria (which is one 
of the most prosperous parts of France and 
where the present troubles arise from politi- 
cal and not economic difficulties). 

He also mentioned economic assistance to 
Middle Eastern countries, upon which 
Europe depends for oll. It happens that 
Saudi Arabia, one of the principal oil coun- 
tries, is extremely well heeled. So is Iraq, 
another of the chief oil purveyors of the 
world. In both those countries the problems 
are again political and not economic. Iran 
is less prosperous because it still feels the 
ill effects of the attempted nationalization 
ot its oilfields and refineries under the Com- 
munist-inspired former Prime Minister 
Mossadegh. 

There is little or no economic trouble in 
Syria and Jordan. Turkey's present acute 
troubles are due to that country's inability 
to meet its short-term obligations to Britain, 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
The Turks have asked us for a $300 million, 
interest-bearing loan. But this has been 
denied to them. 

The proposed shift on the part of the 
Secretary of State, insofar as the concept of 
NATO is concerned, was caused apparently 
by his realization that the military organi- 
zation established in 1949 for the sole pur- 
Pose of presenting a solid defensive wall to 
the Soviet's aggressive plans is now working 
Only on three cylinders. 

Its Western European members, particu- 
larly France and Germany, which were in- 
tended to be the backbone of the organiza- 
tions, are extremely prosperous. The high 
degree of prosperity has rendered the Ger- 
man people reluctant to support the organi- 
zation of a treaty force cf 500,000 men which, 
together with the 6 American and 4 British 
divisions supplemented by an adequate air 
and naval force, would have enhanced the 
Strength of the defense wall. The German 
Government and Parliament have been going 
through the motions of creating the treaty 
force, but so far it still is only a blueprint. 

The French were compelied to remove their 
NATO ground forces to trouble-ridden Al- 
geria, The struggle there may last for some 
time, and the French Government is in no 
mood to draft new forces to replace those 
Sent across the Mediterranean. On top of 
all these considerations is the overriding 
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reason why the military NATO has been fal- 
tering recently: The conviction of most 
Western European governments that Russia 
no longer intends to use military weapons 
to achieve her purposes in Western Europe. 
This has produced in some countries a wave 
of neutralism, in others a lackadaisical at- 
titude toward military preparedness, de- 
spite the assistance afforded them by the 
United States. 

Our friends in continental Europe have 
now devised a plan to transform NATO into 
a benevolent association (with the United 
States as the chief purveyor of benevolence). 
In order to avoid a flop with serious political 
repercussions at home Secretary Dulles, who 
only a few weeks ago rejected the idea of the 
coalitions’s becoming merely an economic 
alliance, has reversed himself and decided to 
accept the suggestions of Italy's President 
Gronchi and France's Prime Minister Mollet. 


Lynwood, Calif., School Demonstrates 
Practical Achievements in Realistic Dis- 
aster Drill Including Bomb Casualties 
and All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to herewith present a 
letter to me dated April 23, 1956, from 
Mr. “Trig” Svendsen, director area E, 
civil defense, city of Lynwood, Calif., in 
the great 23d Congressional District 
which I represent this my 10th year in 
this great legislative body. The letter 
and the text of the newspaper writeup 
about it are self-explanatory. 

I know you, Mr. Speaker, and all of 
my colleagues in this great legislative 
body, will join wit’. me in congratulating 
this civil-defense program there as re- 
vealed in this letter to me and in the 
newspaper writeup: 

City or Liynwoop, CALIF., 
April 23, 1956. 
The Honorable CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dorie: Enclosed you will find 
a clipping from the local newspaper, with 
pictures, of the bombing staged at Hosler 
Junior, April 19, by the students who have 
completed training in civil defense under 
the supervision of the teachers of the school. 

Mr. Caples, principal, and Mr. Landis, 
teacher, with the help of 116 pupils who 
make up the medical unit, first aid, trans- 
portation, wardens, fire crew, canteen, engl- 
neers, radio, rescue, with chiefs for each 
division, proved that the foundation work 
by the Lynwood Civil Defense Office with 
the aid of films and talks by representatives 
of civil defense from our region office in Los 
Angeles, has been very gratifying. 

Thought you might like to have this clip- 
ping in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Yours very truly, 
“TRIG” SVENDSEN, 
Director, Area E. 


HOSLER SCHOOL STAGES REALISTIC DISASTER 
DRILL, BOMB, CASUALTIES, AND ALL 
The shrill continuing ringing of the alarm 
bell at Hosler School at 2:31 Monday after- 
noon followed by an aerial bomb explosion 
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set into motion the first fully realistic dis- 
aster drill to be conducted under the civil- 
defense organization in this area. 

A minute before the alarm was sounded, 
the passing bell had rung, and the entire 
student body was in the halls and about the 
grounds preparing to go to the next class. 
As the alarm sounded, there was a rapid but 
orderly scurrying to the assigned rooms, and 
within seconds not a student was to be seen. 
Put into execution was the disaster plan 
which has been part of the study course for - 
all students at the junior high. 

Under the desks and tables a hank of hair 
or a patch of clothing was all that could be 
seen. Windows were rapidly opened to pre- 


vent shattering glass from being blown in- 


ward in case of explosion. That was the job 
of the teachers and one student previously 
assigned in each room. ‘Teachers were the 
last to disappear from sight. 

Soon an aerial bomb was exploded over the 
school. Not a sign of movement or a person 
could be seen except the observers at the 
drill. The youngsters remained in their 
cramped positions until after the all clear 
was sounded; then life began to unfold as 
the youngsters crawled from under their 
shelters and took their places at their desks. 

The room wardens emerged, wearing arm 
bands designating their official capacity. A 
check was made at each room for casualties. 
Cots were broken out and emergency hospi- 
talization was set up in the protected halls, 

Stretcher bearers brought in the casualties. 
Those able to walk were escorted by those 
who had taken the junior Red Cross first-aid 
training program. Each casualty was tagged 
with the simulated conditions found. 

Order prevailed throughout the entire 
drill. Although a drill, the staging came as 
a surprise to all except the few teachers and 
to those serving in the capacity of junior 
civilian defense officials. 

Finally, after all casualties were checked 
in, rolls taken at each room to ascertain all 
were accounted for, the release bell sounded 
and school resumed normal activity. 

As a climax to the drill, the 126 members 
of the junior civilian defense group were 
sworn in with mass ceremonies and each of 
the wardens was issued his official civilian 
defense identification card by Trig Svendsen, 
civil-defense director. All junior wardens 
are from the upper Class, the seventh grade. 

At Hosler Junior High, all students get 
first-aid training and physiology study as 
well as civil-defense study and as part of the 
student-activity program there is a large 
chapter of junior Red Cross. ; 

High tribute to Hosler School for their re- 
sponse. in the drill was paid by Svendsen and 
other civilian defense officials witnessing the 
drill. Special commendation was given to 
William Landis, science-math teacher who 
has charge of the junior civil defense at 
Hosler. 

Observers were Harvey Mydland, assistant 
regional civil defense coordinator of Los 
Angeles County; Leland Weaver, area E co- 
ordinator; Fire Chief Earl Gallaher, assist- 
ant local director of civil defense; Ralph 
Darton, chief of police and member of Civil 
defense council; Fire Captain Robert Rutter; 
David MacArthur, assistant city engineer; 
Lewis M. Letson, assistant chief of the medi- 
cal division of Lynwood’s civil defense; Bob 
Compton, newly elected city councilman, 
and Allen T. Witter, of the Lynwood Press. 


In the pictures in the newspaper arti- 
cle headed “Realism Was Injected Into 
the Bomb Raid Drill,” it showed the stu- 
dents lying on the tennis court and 
“bombed” students being carried off the 
tennis courts and schoolyard on realistic 
Stretchers. It showed the first-aid group 
at work. Under these pictures appeared 
the following text: 

Realism was injected into the bomb-raid 
drill at Hosler School staged Monday as a 
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surprise move by civilian defense officials, 
After the bomb exploded, three casualties are 
sprawled out in the open awaiting first-aid 
treatment. Center shows the emergency 
hospital set up in the protected school halls, 
lower left the junior wardens are bringing 
out first-aid equipment and preparing to set 
up cots. Lower right a casualty is being 
brought from one of the rooms to the emer- 
gency station. 


Herblock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certain our colleagues will agree that no 
member of the fourth estate contributes 
more to lightening our moments than 
Herblock. I am pleased to direct to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
remarks by Mr. Robert C. Osborn and 
Mr. Elmer Davis, which appear in the 
March 12, 1956, issue of the New Repub- 
lic. Mr. Osborn comments on Herblock’s 
10th anniversary as cartoonist for the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 

HOMAGE TO HERBLOCK 


(Since there is only one Herblock, and he 
is unmatched, his 10th anniversary as car- 
toonist for the Washington Post and Times 
Herald is an event requiring some note. 
Since 1946, his drawings on the editorial 
page of the only morning daily in Washing- 
ton, D. C., have been as important to the 
residents of the Nation’s Capital (there are 
only residents, no citizens, since Washing- 
tonians don't have the right to vote) as their 
morning cup of coffee, and considerably 
more stimulating. Syndicated in 150 news- 
papers, Herblock has, over the past decade, 
been honored by 2 Pulitzer Prizes and top 
awards of the American Newspaper Guild, the 
National Headliner Club, and the American 
Veterans Committee.) 


(By Robert C. Osborn) 


I think what distinguishes Herblock is 
that in a culture which is sugar-coating 
everything and which is scared to even mut- 
ter the unvarnished truth—Herblock comes 
out every day with the unvarnished truth. 
This is a great relief to a lot of people. We 
are so hag-ridden by the singing hucksters, 
so surfeited with counterfeit presentations 
from car design to the fake eroticism of 
whispered weather reports—that Herblock 
affects all of us about the way a sound buoy 
pias the fog-bound sailor. We shout for 

joy. 

And how does he lend us this encourage- 
ment and this point of reference? Primarily 
by his ideas. His force is the idea. Each 
day he distilis an exceedingly intelligent and 
trenchant idea. One is filled with admira- 
tion for the way in which Herblock's intel- 
ligence and feeling are transposed and then 
welded into that day's idea. It is always 
perspective and immaculate, in fact they are 
so well conceived that they can become clas- 
sics overnight. Witness the White Feather 
“Have a care, sir’ cartoon. And because he 
is a man of enormous personal integrity, all 
of his ideas hold together and reinforce one 
another. Perhaps this accounts for the cu- 
mulative effect they have had on American 
political thinking. 

It is interesting that in presenting the Idea 
Herblock rarely uses the enormous resources 
of history, literature, religion, mythology, 
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etc., at his disposal. Instead he prefers the 
immediate characters and types of the im- 
mediate scene. He has evolved a group of 
standardized caricatures of contemporary 
figures (for instance, a sort of Happy-Hooli- 
gan-faced person labeled Eisenhower“) a 
collection of generalized types such as the 
congressman, the public, the politician, the 
big-business man, plus such things as the 
donkey and the elephant and his masterly 
creation of the bomb. 

This cast of characters which he employs 
day after day sets him free at once to hew 
out the idea and get it set down in clear, 
highly legible terms. And he never hesitates 
to use printed, literary labels in his drawings 
if it will speed up the comprehension of the 
cartoon—or if he feels that someone might 
miss the fact that a particular person is 
Nrxon rather than McCartny. Everything 
can be labeled if necessary for quick, staccato 
appraisal. 

The actual printed drawing is rarely, if 
ever, beautiful in the way a Daumier or the 
Kukriniksi or Goya or Rowlandson political 
cartoons can be beautiful. Those men, em- 
ploying the most sensitive lines synthesize 
and simplify the subject until the picture 
becomes plastically and rhythmically re- 
lated—integrated and alive the way an Egyp- 
tian bronze cat is integrated and alive. Not 
many cartoonists achieve this quality. Low, 
the English Herblock, produces clear, highly 
intelligent but monotonous drawings. Fitz- 
patrick, on the other hand, does pursue the 
esthetic possibilities of each cartoon. When 
he is dealing with a communications prob- 
lem, he evolves a single, large sinister wiry- 
legged black spider astride an enormous black 
landscape. The visual impression is of a 
single whole. Herblock, on the other hand, 
never hesitates to use, almost like an expert 
juggler, a very complex set of images and 
situations in order to present the overriding 
idea. 

Finally it occurs to me as I look at Her- 
block’s face that he is closely related to the 
great clowns. He looks like a great clown— 
and is more related to the light touch of a 
Grock, a Pratellini, a Will Rogers, a Keaton, 
than he is to the more ponderous Daumiers 
and Goyas. For, like the great clowns, he 
pursues the main ideas with infinite varia- 
tions of wit, humor, irony, and pity—using 
the pen as a saber or as a needle, stabbing 
with deadly precision at sham, cheating 
bombast, greed, complacency and any or- 
ganized folly. 

No wonder we like him. No wonder we are 
grateful for his presence. 

Worps as WEAPONS 
(By Elmer Davis) 

Herblock, who writes as well as he draws, 
is not a middle-of-the-roader. That posi- 
tion, he says in his book, Here and Now, has 
the same attraction for a lot of people that 
a coffee cup has for cigarette ashes—the 
ideal place to dump any kind of decision. 
When an administration, he says, seems 
motivated by a willingness to sacrifice prin- 
ciples to avoid trouble, it is the job of edi- 
torial people to show that they can get into 
more trouble by doing what is wrong than 
by doing what is right. 

But it is useless to introduce a book merely 
by quoting it. This is the work of a man 
who is tired of hearing people talk down to 
the public; he thinks there ought to be more 
talking up, and even talking back. He wishes 
that the President of the United States— 
a former, even if somewhat accidental, presi- 
dent of Columbia University—might have 
done something to turn the tide of know- 
nothingism by speaking up for intellectual- 
ism instead of against it. 

But Herblock doesn't seem to think much 
of this administration. We have a Presi- 
dent who is not a father-image but an 
uncle-image—“a favorite uncle who has won 
fame and fortune abroad.” But Herblock 
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wishes he would do a little more at home; 
“from the way people talk about ‘the men 
around the President’ you'd think he was 
being hustled off by a riot squad. After all, 
there's nobody around him that he doesn't 
want there.” Nobody ever excused Roose- 
velt (or Truman) on the ground that he 
didn't know what was going on in his ad- 
ministration; whereas almost every news 
conference turns up something that has been 
on every front page, but the President hasn't 
heard of it. 

For the people who have heard of those 
things, in the administration, Herblock has 
not much use—though he is seldom as can- 
did as he is about Mr. Brownell (“Guilt by 
association is not good enough, guilt by 
numerology is not good enough, and an 
Attorney General who uses those methods 
is not good enough either“). But his thor- 
ough and incisive discussion of the num- 
bers game does not divert him from other 
characters; including conspicuously Mr. 
Dulles. í 

So you have a picture of an administra- 
tion in which “whatever the state of our 
defenses against possible foreign aggressors, 
the American Government has probably 
never been so firmly on guard against Amer- 
icans.” This is the result of the Great 
Crusade, which, like some other crusades, 
turns out to have done most damage to 
people who had not been mentioned when 
it began. 

To those who reverence the uncle-image 
all this will be blasphemy, but it is worth 
thinking over what has happened in the 
past 4 years before we decide that we want 
4 years more of the same. 


Salute to Capital Airlines and Its Loyal 
Employees on the Capital Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on April 
26, 1956, one of America’s foremost air- 
lines celebrated its 29th anniversary. 
Hearty congratulations on this happy 
occasion, and best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of this fine organization. 

Capital Airlines began its first sched- 
uled operation April 26, 1927, over a 
127-mile route from Pittsburgh to Cleve- 
land. Its home base was at Bettis Field, 
Pittsburgh, an airport that then was lit- 
tle more than cleared pasture land. The 
fleet of airplanes that this airline op- 
erated consisted of three single-engined 
open-cockpit Waco biplanes. 

In those early days passenger business 
was not solicited. Airmail was the chief 
source of revenue to all the fledgling air- 
lines. But as aircraft became larger and 
faster, with comfortable cabin accommo- 
dations, travelers began to take advan- 
tage of this new type of travel. 

Capital Airlines’ routes expanded 
slowly at first. During the 1930’s, when 
air travel began to increase in popular- 
ity, Capital spread its system map east 
and west and south until today close to 
6,000 miles of airlanes make up this great 
company. A 
Although Capital is noted for many 
innovations throughout its long history, 
two events are outstanding contributions 
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to the development of commercial avia- 
tion. The first was the introduction of 
the low-fare aircoach to domestic sched- 
uled travel in 1948. 

The second major event was the lead 
Capital took in bringing the jet age of 
commercial air travel to United States 
air transportation. Today Capital Air- 
lines is the only United States airline to 
fiy jet-prop transport airplanes. 

The fleet of jet-prop Viscounts serving 
Capital's routes has brought a new con- 
cept in flight to America. This is one 
of the chief reasons why Capital's 29th 
anniversary carries such significance. 
The Viscounts have launched a new era 
of air transportation promising air trav- 
elers more comfort, more speed, and 
greater dependability than ever before. 

Capital Airlines is particularly fortu- 
nate in its top-flight management team: 
Mr. George Hann, chairman of the 
board, a prominent forward-looking at- 
torney of Pittsburgh, Pa.; President 
James H. “Slim” Carmichael, under 
whose administration Capital Airlines 
has made such excellent progress; and 
General Counsel Jennings Randolph, for- 
mer Congressman from West Virginia. 
Congratulations to these men on their 
fine leadership of the Capital team, and 
congratulations to the employees on their 
courteous, efficient, and safe air service. 


Progress in Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, three mem- 
bers of the Legislative Yuan of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China, tem- 
porarily in Taiwan, Formosa, are study- 
ing our political institutions in the 
United States for 3 months on “leader 
grants” arranged by the State Depart- 
ment. 

They are Hon. Tsun-Ying Wong, Hon. 
‘Shu-chin Tsui, and Hon. Yi-ping Kiang. 
Miss Wong studied at the University of 
Michigan 20 years ago and in private life 
is Mrs. Ting. Dr. Tsui is a distinguished 
educator and student of international 
law. Mr. Kiang was for many years an 
eminent lawyer in Shanghai. 

All are members of the committee on 
foreign affairs of the Legislative Yuan, 
which is a unicameral legislature of 770 
members, elected on the mainland in 
1948, 532 of them left their homes in 
mainland China to keep the Government 
of the Republic intact on Taiwan. 

At a luncheon here in the Capitol to- 
day for these distinguished visitors and 
members of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Miss Wong, who has 
served as chairman of their committee 
on foreign affairs, gave a report on 
Progress in Taiwan, which under leave to 
extend my remarks I am happy to in- 
clude herewith: 

Appress sy Hon. WANG TSUN-YING 

Tt is both a pleasure and a privilege for me 

to speak to this gathering of distinguished 
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American Congressmen. It is also an honor 
for us to have been invited by your Depart- 
ment of State to visit your country. I wish 
to take advantage of this opportunity to con- 
vey to you our appreciation for the sympa- 
thetic understanding and support which you 
have been giving to our cause. As great and 
true friends to China, you may be interested 
in knowing the progress of Taiwan through 
your aid. z 

Political democracy has been organized 
and practiced. People can, through their 
representatives, participate in legislative 
work in various levels of lawmaking bodies. 
They also elect their own- magistrates or city 
mayors. 

All the elections in Taiwan have been car- 
ried out in accordance with President Chiang 
Kal-shek's counsel which stressed that ob- 
servance of law, limitation of expenses, and 
selection of the best and ablest” should be 
the guiding principles of these elections. 
The voters of the province have enthusiasti- 
cally gone to the polls in all the elections. 
The number of voters who actually cast their 
votes sometimes exceeded 90 percent of the 
total eligible voters. 

At present, all administrative programs, 
budgets, statutes, and regulations affecting 
the people's rights and obligations have to be 
discussed and passed by the Taiwan Pro- 
vincial Assembly of the county and munici- 
pal councils, as the case may be, before they 
can be enforced. In the meantime, if the 
post of a county magistrate or municipal 
mayor should become vacant, the govern- 
mental authorities of a higher level have no 
right to appoint a successor. The vacancy 
must be filled by one duly elected by the 
people. 

Economically, agricultural and industrial 
production on the island has registered con- 
siderable increase each year. Reconstruc- 
tions are in rapid progress. There are more 
than 4,000 Government and privately owned 
industrial and mining establishments with 
over 300,000 employees. This number of 
working population does not include the 
fishermen, salt workers, and aborigines. In 
the past, the working people had a hard life. 
After the retrocession of Taiwan from Japan 
to China in 1945, the Government intro- 
duced various measures for the protection 
of the people’s livelihood. The land re- 
forms have greatly benefited the farmers. 
The living standard of the people has been 
raised. They all enjoy a peaceful and stable 
life. We have no beggars on the streets. 

Educationally, during the Japanese occu- 
pation, opportunity for the Taiwanese to 
receive education was limited. Besides pri- 
mary education, the local people were al- 
lowed to be trained only in farming, and in 
the engineering and medical professions. 
Admission to institutions of higher learning 
was restricted. The local people were not 
allowed to take law or political science 
courses. Before the retrocession of Taiwan 

to the Republic of China, there were in the 

Imperial Taiwan University only 85 Tal- 
wanese students, of whom 80 were studying 
for medicine, 2 for literature, 1 for science 
and 2 for engineering. 

Since the retrocession of Taiwan, the local 
people have been free to enter any kind of 
school and to choose any subject for study. 
Great progress has been made in the field of 
education, both in the quality of it and in 
the number of students. 

During the Japanese occupation there 
were only 1,097 primary schools, 72 middle 
and vocational schools, 5 institutions of 
higher learning and a few public libraries 
and museums. Since the retrocession of 
Taiwan, there are 1,350 primary schools, 137 
middie schools, 77 vocational schools and 14 
institutions of higher learning. 

Social education, during the Japanese oc- 
cupation, was limited to a few public u- 
braries and museums. There were few fa- 
cilities to give education to illiterate adults. 
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There are now 22 public libraries, 2 museums, 
17 public playgrounds, 30 public reading 
rooms, and 4 social-education institutes. 
They stress the popularization of national 
language, audio-visual education, and the 
like. 

In the 10 years following retrocession, the 
Government efforts at rehabilitation and at 
undertaking new construction, have resulted 
in marked improvement in communications 
and water conservation. 

Thanks to the military and economic aid 
from the United States, Taiwan is now the 
strongest fortress as well as the loveliest 
piace in southeast Asia. We are in the front 
line doing our utmost to guard against Com- 
munist invasion but we still need your sym- 
pathy and encouragement, so that when the 
time arrives we, free people, may stand to- 
gether to deliver those who are suffering 
Communist tyranny. 


r 


How the West Helps Colleċtivization 
Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being said these days regarding trade 
with Communist countries. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an excerpt from the March issue of the 
International Peasant Union Bulletin, 
and I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. It emphasizes the impor- 
tance of food to the Communists, and it 
should serve to stiffen us in our deter- 
mination to stand firm against any form 
of trade with the Soviets and their satel- 
lites. Some people say that we should 
only withhold strategic materials. I 
maintain, as I have before, that every- 
thing is strategic to the Russians and to 
the Chinese Reds, and I would give them 
nothing, not even bubble gum. Whocan 
deny the fact that food is strategic in the 
war for men’s minds and hearts. Let us 
give no succor or comfort to the Reds. 
The article follows: 

How THE West HELPS COLLECTIVIZATION 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 

The admirable resistance of peasants in 
East-Central European Soviet colonies made 
it impossible for the Communist puppet gov- 
ernments to with their plans for col- 
lectivization of agriculture. Forced collec- 
tivization has made the food situation in 
East-Central European countries so alarming 
that the Communists were obliged to aban- 
don it, as they faced a major political up- 
heaval among the population, 

The latest Soviet 5-year plan includes a 
new drive against the Russian peasant, and 
the Communist stooges in the captive coun- 
tries are coordinating their local attack on 
the peasants with Soviet plans. Before they 
start to wage their battle against the peas- 
antry, the Communists need to stock enough 
grain to be independent of food production 
in their respective countries, 

In the New York Times of March 11, Mr, 
J. H. Carmical in his article Reds Liven Trade 
in Farm Product reports that last week, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland con- 
tracted large orders of grain from Canada, 
One order alone, placed last week, included: 
11,200,000 bushels of wheat bought by 
Czechoslovakia and 7,500,000 bushels each by 
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Hungary and Poland. In addition, Czecho- 
slovakia purchased 1,600,000 bushels of 
barley. 

In selling grain to the captive countries, 
Canada is not helping to feed hungry peo- 
ple. The east-central European nations were, 
before the war, the breadbasket of Europe. 

Grain from Canada, on the contrary, helps 
the Communist governments to put down 
peasant resistance in captive countries. 
Where is the logic of such actions? The free- 
world press applauds the peasant resistance 
to Communist planning, while at the same 
time the West supplies the Communist, gov- 
ernments with grain to help them crush the 
independence of the peasantry. 

Such Western tactics are one of the main 
reasons why communism is marching victo- 
riously forward. 

It is not very expensive to distribute food 
in the free world. The West helps the un- 
dernourisned peoples economically in action 
which are, in substance, giveaway schemes. 
There are so many millions of undernour- 
ished people in the free world. Only to ade- 
quately feed India, for instance, would take 
all the free world’s available surpluses, B. S. 


America Salutes Israel Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, April 29, a mammoth America 
salutes Israel celebration is being staged 
at Yankee Stadium. With Judge 
Samuel S. Leibowitz as general chair- 
man, the following national organiza- 
tions are sponsoring this event: Farband 
Labor Zionist Order, B'nai Zion Order, 
American Trade Union Council for Labor 
Israel, and United States Committee for 
Sports in Israel. 

A program of speeches, plus musical 
and sports events is planned. A high- 
light of the afternoon will be a soccer 
match between the Israeli Oympic team 
and the American League All-Stars. 

Mr. Speaker, this commendable occa- 
sion will serve as an eloquent testimonial 
to the determination of the United States 
to maintain Israel's place in the free 
world as a sovereign and democratic 
state. — 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a message I have prepared 
for the occasion: 

It is with a great deal of deep personal 
satisfaction that I join in the America Sa- 
lutes Israel celebration. An anniversary is 
always a great occasion, but the eighth an- 
niversary of Israel's independence is an 
especially significant milestone. 

It is a milestone which attests to the de- 
termination, the will to survive, the courage 
of the people of this bastion of democracy. 
It is a milestone which has particular sig- 
nificance to all Americans. For democracy 
in Israel is, like democracy in the United 
States, a divine incentive—the inescapable 
logic of her whole destiny. 

This stake—the survival of a fellow de- 
mocracy—forms the indissoluble bond, the 
moral bridge which is far more durable than 
that which might unite us with any other 
people, 

America’s ties with Israel are also spiritual, 
personal, human, and humanitarian. And 
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as long as our western civilization endures, 
the priceless heritage of the religion which 
was cradled in Jerusalem will bind us to her 
destiny. 

The new nation of Israel numbers among 
its citizens immigrants from every modern 
community of the free world. Its roots are 
as nearly universal as those of any existing 
community of freemen. A little of America 
and all the rest of the countries of the world 
are there and each segment merged into the 
whole there endures a mutual bond of 
understanding and affection. 

Most Americans are pioneers at heart. 
Compared with the rest of the world, our 
national history is comparatively short, and 
most of our heritage glorifies the bold con- 
test with nature and adversity we have been 
witnessing in Israel these last 8 years. Living 
Americans have in their memories the satis- 
faction of seeing wilderness change to benev- 
olent living space, of watching homes and 
buildings and cities grow where nothing 
stood before, and of seeing deserts flower 
and hardy new generations rise up to popu- 
late an empty land. 

These things are close to us and dear to 
us. We understand the problems and dis- 
appointments of Israel as other nations, 
much further removed from the atmosphere 
of the frontier, will never understand. 

We applaud on this day Israel's miraculous 
achievements during 8 years of troubled ex- 
istence. Everywhere there is progress. 
Everywhere the functions of government are 
performed with efficiency and skill, Law 
and order rule supreme within the borders. 
The humanitarian impulse and a willingness 
to build together a state based on justice, 
equality, and peace are the order of the day. 
This is Israel, 1956. That these conditions 
exist bodes well for a successful future. 

We pray to God on this significant occa- 
sion for the continued progress of Israel's 
spiritual adventure to secure the permanent 
freedom of her ancient home. We pray to 
God that she will be able to continue to live 
a life consecrated to the universal vision of 
fraternity and peace. If Israel will continue 
to serve this ideal, the new era of her free- 
dom will be worthy of the inheritance of 
those who have gone before. 

Our hearts go out today to those many 
miles away who strive so sturdily and coura- 
geously for the survival of the Holy Land. 
We thank God for successes so far and pray 
for continued prosperity. 


We Believe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has decided upon the funda- 
mental principles in which its members 
believe and which were set forth in the 
INinois Farm Bureau magazine of May 
1956. ‘This interesting statement fol- 
lows: + 


We BELIEVE 


To know what one believes gives quality 
to his thinking and purpose to his acts. 
Farm Bureau delegates, therefore, have de- 
cided on the fundamental principles in 
which they believed before writing the de- 
tailed resolutions which govern the Farm 
Bureau position, 

I particularly like the foreword of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation resolu- 
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tions. Believing these fundamentals will 
serve as a source of strength for all of us 
in the future, as they have for me in the 
past, I set them forth as this month's mes- 
sage to you; 

“We believe— 

“In the American competitive enterprise 

tem. 

“That man's search for progress should 
be encouraged by maintenance of oppor- 
tunity, not hindered by illusions of security. 

“That a person should be rewarded in ac- 
cordance with his productive contribution 
to society. 

“That every man is entitled to own prop- 
erty, earn money honestly, save, invest, and 
spend as he chooses. 

“That property rights cannot be taken 
away without infringing on rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

“That the Constitution is the basic law 
of the land, and that its interpretation 
should be In accordance with the intent of 
its authors, 

“That Government regulatory functions 
should be based on law. 


“That Government should provide only 


minimum controls and aids. 

“That Government should stimulate, not 
discourage, individual initiative. 

“That propagandizing by Government is 
dangerous to the maintenance of self-gov- 
ernment, 

“That monopoly—whether by Govern- 
ment, industry, labor, or agriculture—is 
dangerous, 

“That voluntary cooperation is part of the 
American system. ; 

“That candidates for public office should 
state their beliefs with respect to commu- 
nism, socialism, and capitalism.” 

OTTO Srxrrxr. 
President, Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in the city of Shreveport during 
the springtime each year local people join 
together for a festive occasion called the 
Holiday in Dixie. On the first day of this 
occasion—April 25, 1956—came Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force, and addressed a 
joint meeting of Shreveport civic clubs, 
The subject was, of course, air power, but 
on this particular occasion General 
Twining, America’s No. 1 airman, so 
carefully and ably mixed his remarks 
concerning the Air Force with local his- 
tory and local conditions as to strike his 
audience with surprise and admiration. 

This address is a most learned analysis 
of the importance of air power and it is 
entitled to especial attention from all of 
us who want our land to remain strong 
and invincible. I am pleased to present 
herewith this address: i 
ADDRESS BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF 

OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, AT THE 

SHREVEPORT JOINT Civic CLUBS HOLIDAY IN 

DIXIE, SHREVEPORT, LA., APRIL 25, 1956 

First, I want to thank you for asking me 
down here to be present during your Holi- 
day in Dixie celebration. I am always glad 
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to get away from the frenzied pace and pres- 
sure of Washington, and this is an especially 
nice time of year down here. To be able to 
attend your great show makes this trip a 
triple bonus for me. I wish I could stay 
with you through the entire celebration, but 
unfortunately, I cannot. 

You are all aware that Shreveport is 
Closely allied to the Armed Forces today by 
reason of its close relationship with Barks- 
dale Air Force Base. I have been struck by 
this fact of your town's background: Shreve- 
port owes its very existence to Armed Forces. 

To repeat some of your interesting local 
history, this locality, in 1815, was known as 
Bennett and Cain's Bluff. Aside from a 
trading post on the Red River, its only other 
attraction was the Catfish Hotel. I under- 
stand that this hotel was named in honor 
of its main dish, taken fresh from the river 
and served to fur traders, rivermen, and 
cattlemen. 

Bennett and Cain's Bluff could not grow, 
for it was locked in by the Great Raft, a 
hundred-year-old jam of driftwood in the 
Red River. This jam blocked off the bluff 
80. miles in each direction. 

A little later, the United States Army be- 
gan to haul freight through this territory 
along a route known as Military Road. This 
long, expensive trip could be shortened by 
using the river, so in 1833, the Army com- 
missioned a man named Henry Shreve to 
clear the jam. He built two floating bat- 
tering rams, and within a year had cleared 
the jam. Immediately, this locality began 
to prosper from steamboat trade. 

In gratitude, the townspeople here, named 
their newly incorporated city, Shreveport. 

This story is interesting to me because it 
illustrates the direct result of a military re- 
quirement which harnessed money and 
brains for the common good. Many people 
associate the military only with wars, but 
some of the greatest advances of civilization 
have been spurred by military necessity. 

For example, the need for quick trans- 
portation of Roman soldiers resulted in the 
Appian Way. part of which still exists. 

Or, take the airplane. The extensive ex- 
perimentation and developments by the 
Military Establishment over the last 50 years 
have resulted in many blessings. Not only is 
our Nation protected by the greatest air 
force in the world, it also enjoys the finest 
and safest commercial air-transportation 
system in the world. 

Or medicine, Maj. Walter Reed discovered 
that the mosquito transmits yellow fever. 
His discovery has led to almost complete 
elimination of this disease. 

And Maj. Carl Darnell, 45 years ago, per- 
fected a way to purify water with chlorine. 
His-ideas are still in use throughout the 
world. 

I could go on and on. 

Perhaps the greatest result of military 
effort will be atomic energy. While learn- 
ing to make the most effective weapons of 
defense the world has ever seen, we have 
opened the door to undreamed sources of 
power, health, and wealth. 

Of course we would eventually have atomic 
energy, with or without military effort. 
However, there is no telling how many dec- 
ades it would have taken to pass through 
the various stages of experimentation and 
testing, had it not been for the Manhattan 
project and successive military projects. 

All through our history, military projects 
have contributed to our growing standard 
of living. 

Here in Shreveport you understand this 
very well. Barksdale Air Force Base is a 
real part of your community. Indeed, the 
20,000 acres of Barksdale was donated by 
this city in 1930. The base now furnishes 
employment for many local townspeople. 
‘The officers and airmen stationed here take 
Hart in local activities. Barksdale's monthly 
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$314 million payroll contributes to commu- 
nity prosperity in a real way. Certainly our 
peacetime military activities have a benefi- 
cial effect here. 

And the benefits are mutual. I am very 
happy to see your fine new bridge over the 
Red River which connects Barksdale to 
Shreveport by a direct route. I realize that 
the decision to build this bridge was made 
out of loyalty and your friendly desire to 
provide for mutual improvement. I think 
this is a wonderful thing—an exceptional 
example of the common benefits of a peace- 
time, military-civic relationship. 

We are allowed to enjoy these benefits 
fully only during peacetime. It is here that 
our military forces make their greatest con- 
tribution. Instead of getting us into war, 
we have found that strong military forces 
can get us into peace—and keep us there. 

This year we are observing what we call 
a decade of security through airpower. 

This decade began when we actually had 
a very small amount of military forces of 
any kin l. After World War II, we reacted 
just as we did after the First World War. 
We were so sick of war, and so relieved when 
war was ended that we were blind to the 
future. In haste we disbanded—actually 
ripped apart—the finest and largest defense 
organization in history. Our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force were all stripped. The resi- 
due were shoestring forces in every sense of 
the word. 

At the same time we were destroying our 
Weapons, the Communists were rebuilding 
their forces. Their traditional goal of world 
domination had not been changed by World 
War II. Instead of dulling their competi- 
tive instincts, World War II had whetted 
their appetite for new conquests. 

In short order, the Communists launched 
their aggression in Greece; they took Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia; they solidified 
their hold over Poland, East Germany, and 
China. 

On all fronts the Communists demon- 
strated complete willingness to use armed 
aggression whenever and wherever they 
thought it would pay. 

We were slow to react. Many Americans 
were stunned by this apparent reversal in 
behavior by people who, earlier, had been 
trusted allies. Russian soldiers had fought 
valiantly on our side, and we. had given the 
Soviet Union millions of dollars worth of 
weapons and equipment. How could we be 
anything but friends? 

Too slowly we realized that our wartime 
friendship had been one-sided in every way. 
It is clear that the Soviets were using one 
adversary to help conquer another. We know 
now that their objective was not to be ea tine 
right side, but to be on the winning side. 

During the late 1940's when we were large- 
ly unprepared to meet armed aggression, 
either here or against our allies, the Com- 
munists held back from an all-out effort. In 
retrospect it is easy to see what stopped 
them. = 

During this period, the Communists were 
not held back by morals, ethics, or fear of 
public opinion. They have repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that these criteria have absolutely 
no effect on their policies or actions. 

Neither were they held back by our con- 
ventional armed strerfgth. They were well 
on their way toward a powerful Red Army of 
almost 200 divisions. The land armies of all 
tres nations were insignificant by com- 
parison. 

Certainly no naval force presented a 
threat to the Reds, rulers of the world’s 
greatest land mass. In fact, faced by the 
hostile Communist nation of great land area, 
most of the other naval powers channeled 
their military strengths into more effective 
areas. Indeed, almost purely by default, the 
Soviet Navy rose to its present No. 2 position. 
They needed no intensive shipbuilding pro- 
gram to achieve this standing. 
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No, it was neither morals nor men, ethics 
nor battleships, that held the Communists 
back. It was our ability to send airplanes 
over their homeland; airplanes, which could 
deliver a knockout punch. 

Yes, even the small Air Force we had at 
that time, could mount a retaliatory attack 
with nuclear weapons. And during that 
time, the Soviets could not. For the moment, 
at least, they were forced to postpone major 
aggression as a course of action. 

They they decided to test our mettle in 
another way. The Berlin Blockade is a fa- 
miliar story to us all. Here again, American 
airpower effectively blocked a Communist 
move, made the Reds look ridiculous, and 
did more than any other one act to give our 
allies faith in us. 

Shortly after this came an event which em- 
phasized the importance of airpower. The 
first nuclear explosion in Russia was a punc- 
tuation mark—signalling the end of an era 
of American safety by isolation. In World 
War II, we played the game of blackouts and 
air-raid drills, but there was never danger of 
& significant attack. 

Now, the Soviets had in their hands the 
growing power to attack us here at home. 
Still, we were safe. We retained the abiltiy 
to hit back harder than we were hit. 

The Communist planners were intelligent, 
cool men, with much patience. They were 
not strong enough yet, so they held back and 
turned their attention to lesser 

Like Korea. Here they believed they would 
find little resistance, and so the Commu- 
nists moved south into the free part of 
Korea, which they coveted. 

Again, American airpower helped to save 
the day. It is generally admitted that our 
bombers and fighters played a big role in pre- 
venting allied troops from being pushed into 
the sea. : 

Instead of being pushed into the sea, our 
forces were able to achieve the United Na- 
tions objective, which was denial of Sou 
Korea to the aggressor. That this could be 
accomplished in the face of overwhelming 
numbers of Communist ground forces is a 
tribute to our air units in Korea. 

Even more important: that the Korean 
war was kept localized is a tribute to long- 
range American airpower, like the airpower 
now based at Barksdale, The B—47's here, 
and the B-36’s at Fort Worth were part of the 
force that kept Communist aggression 
localized. 

Perhaps one might say that the Commu- 
nists may have done us a big favor when 
they attacked South Korea, They jogged 
us into reversing the trend of weak defenses. 


We finally realized that weakness invites 


attack and strength deters aggression. 

I want to emphasize that throughout this 
entire 10-year period, our security has been 
guaranteed by one fact, The Reds have 
realized that we could hit back harder than 
we could be hit. 

They have been working hard to swing 
this balance the other way by building a 
powerful modern air force, armed with both 
fission and fusion weapons. They have 
achieved a formidable success in building up 
their airpower. Yet they have not succeeded 
in swinging the balance to their favor. They 
are ahead of us in many categories of air- 
planes, the most serlous of which is in the 
heavy jet bomber category. Nevertheless, 
we feel that we have maintained a lead in 
comparative overall effectiveness. 

This lead is what it will take to guarantee 
continuing security. If in 1966 we are to 
be able to observe a second decade of secu- 
rity through airpower, we must work harder 
than ever to insure our alrpower lead. 

Here are some of the things we are doing 
in this line. 

We are extending the range of our alr- 
planes. For example, the B-47 is a medium- 
range bomber. To give it intercontinental 
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range we use overseas bases and aerial re- 
fueling. As you know, Barksdale partici- 
pated in a major milestone in military avia- 
tion. In February 1954, the entire 301st 
Medium Bomb Wing of 45 B-47's refueled in 
the air and flew almost 5,000 miles from here 
to North Africa. 

But the performance of the B-47 is penal- 
ized by having to descend from efficient alti- 
tudes to hook up with the old, low, and slow- 
fiying EKC-—97’s. During the next 10 years 
we will convert our refueling force to jet 
tankers whose altitude and speed approach 
that ot the B-47. 

Then too, during the next few years, our 
heavy bomber force will be modernized. 

The B-36 is now beginning its retirement, 
to be replaced by the B-52 heavy jet bomber. 
In view of the increased threat posed by the 
Communist air force, we have accelerated 
our B-52 program. Even now, we are weigh- 
ing the advisability of increasing the planned 
B-52 force. 

Missiles, of course, will become increas- 
ingly important during the next 10 years. 
The Air Force has recently released the in- 
formation that we are giving top priority to 
three missile projects. These are ballistic 
missiles. Two of them are long-range or 
intercontinental missiles, and one is our in- 
termediate range ballistic missile. As an 
alternate to the Air Force IRBM project, the 
Army and Navy have been assigned respon- 
sibility to develop the Redstone missile for 
possible use as another IRBM. 

I wish to emphasize that both in our Air 
Force and in the Red Air Force, missiles are 
merely another potential weapon. Powerful 
to be sure, but not magic. No missile can do 
a job that cannot now be done with combat 
airplanes. The missiles only advantage is a 
potentially greater efficiency—cost wise— 
than aircraft. By that I mean that missiles 
are built to destroy targets. We now have 
airplanes that can destroy targets. It may 
cost us several airplanes to destroy a target. 
It may take more than one try. Ultimately, 
one misgile will be able to destroy a target 
in one try. Thus their only advantage is 
efficiency. 

It is perfectly true to state that there is no 
known defense against a ballistic missile. 
Standing alone, this statement has alarmed 
many people. What we must remember is 
that it is equally true that there is no known 
ballistic missile in the inventory of any 
armed force. 

Offense and defense capabilities always 
Jeapfrog each other. I am confident that 
when the time comes that one or both sides 
have effective, dependable, accurate ballistic 
missiles, the period in which there will be 
no defense will be either yery short or non- 
existent. In fact, the processes we go 
through in learning to build a ballistic mis- 
elle will guide us in building a defense. 

I am certain that an anti-ICBM will be 
built. 

Furthermore, if, conceivably, a hostile 
Power were to perfect a reliable ICBM before 
we do, the deterrent effect of our atomic air- 
power would still be effective. 


Adding to our present effectiveness during 
the ICBM time period, could be the atomic- 
powered bomber. Theoretically, it would 
be possible for us to maintain a fleet of 
,nuclear-powered bombers airborne and in- 
vulnerable to ballistic missile attack. The 
unlimited endurance and range of such 
bombers would make it possible for us to 
keep them positioned all around a potential 
aggressor—ready to retaliate the instant a 
missile were launched in our direction. 

There is one other point on missiles we 
should understand. Potentially hostile air- 
craft can spoof us; that is, they can head 
our way and turn back just short of our 
borders. Since we wish to prevent war, we 
would be unlikely to send a retaliatory at- 
tack until we were sure that the approaching 
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aircraft really were going to attack. In other 
words, there is always an element of doubt 
as to the intention of approaching aircraft. 

However, once a missile is launched on a 
certain trajectory there is no doubt. There 
is no period of indecision. Thus in this way 
the airplane is, and will be, a much more 
effective instrument of influence, control, 
and perhaps psychological warfare than any 
missile. £ 

I mention these points mainly to reduce 
the ICBM to its pròper perspective in the 
spectrum oí future weapons. It will be a 
tremendously important weapon, but it will 
be a long time until it is reliable enough to 
replace other weapons systems, and much 
longer until it can match all the capabilities 
of the airplane. 

Looking to the years ahead in a general 
way, all of the weapons, planes, tools. bases, 
and highly trained men that we will need 
to keep on top will cost increasing amounts 
of money. Yet I think if the 10 percent pro- 
portion of the gross national product now 
devoted to defense is continued at about that 
level, we will be able to provide continuing 
security. 

There is a danger that we fall into the 
trap of complacency. Just as a city cannot 
afford to disband its fire department after 
a month of no fires, our Nation cannot re- 
duce its defense because we have no wars. 
We must never forget that it is our powerful 
defense structure which can do the most to 
prevent wars, 

Thus our military forces can free our Na- 
tion to use other means of dealing with world 
problems. 

I will close, emphasizing this point by bor- 
rowing another story from your local history. 

At one time during the Civil War, it was 
thought that Shreveport might be in danger 
of attack by boats advancing up the Red 
River. To defend the city, forts were built 
along the river. Cannon were scarce, so fake 
artillery were carved from the tree trunks 
and placed in menacing positions along the 
river banks. 

Shreveport never was invaded. Possibly 
the humbug guns helped, but more likely, 
the Union Army was turned back at Mans- 
field and Pleasant Hill by some very real ar- 
tillery. 8 

The moral is— psychological warfare can 
only be successful provided it is backed up 
by military strength. Humbug weapons 
won't deter the Reds from aggression but a 
ready-to-go- retaliatory force will. / 

There is nothing fake about the military 
strength at Shreveport now. 

If all the communities of the Nation were 
as interested in supporting and helping the 
Air Force as you are here in Shreveport, we 
could all feel much safer. 

Again I want to thank you for asking me 
down for your Holiday in Dixie. I have 
really enjoyed my visit. 


Against Stalin or Khrushchev? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an article from the March 
issue of International Peasant Union. 
The article, by S. Mikolajezeyk, is entitled 
“Against Stalin or Khrushchev?” I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. The article follows: 
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AGAINST STALIN OR KHRUSHCHEV? 
(By S. Mikolajezyk) 

Intense feeling and speculation have been 
engendered following reports of the press 
concerning the secret session of the Com- 
munist Party leaders in Moscow. This ses- 
sion, as well as the new party line condemn- 
ing Stalin for preparation of murders and 
blunders, surprised the world. The ques- 
tion is, then: What is the meaning of the new 
line; why is Stalin condemned, and what 
purpose could this condemnation serve? 

The new tactics used by the Communist 
leaders are intended not so much to villify. 
Stalin, as to prevent Khrushchev's becoming 
another one-man dictator over Soviet Russia. 
What these tactics import, is less denuncia- 
tion of Stalin than an attempt to preyent 
Khrushchev from stepping, finally, into 
Stalin's boots. 

There was never any doubt that Khrush- 
chey is a man who had sufficient shrewdness 
and ability, not to mention opportunity, to 
become Stalin's successor. But swiftly as he 
moved, with the killing of Beria, Malenkov’s 
removal, and purges in the various Soviet 
Republics, his leap to power was still some- 
what short of the mark before the party 
congress. He became, with the confirmation 
of the party congress, the first among others, 
but did not attain the one-man power pos- 
sessed by Stalin. It is not so important to 
know what was actually said during the secret 
session. Much more important is the fact 
that the internal struggle over one-man 
dictatorship in Soviet Russia is in full swing 
again. 

Opponents of Khrushchev used every op- 
portunity to point to the example of Stalin. 
There was certainly unity among them on 
at least one point: how to use Stalin’s ex- 
ample to prevent Khrushchey from taking 
over Stalin's power. At the same time, they 
all tried to find the best way to approach 
the people while preventing splits or other 
damage to the party. 

It can safely be predicted that in the long 
run collective leadership for a Communist 
system is impossible. If decisions will be 
made by vote, then the very fundamentals 
of Communist dictatorship will be under- 
mined. Once decision by vote is applied, 
it will inevitably lead to the growth of 
democratic procedures in government. Col- 
lective leadership cannot be forever re- 
stricted to the top echelons. The very ex- 
istence of collective leadership at the top 
invites the democratization of the entire 
system down to the lower echelons, and must, 
finally, lead to democratic procedures in con- 
sulting the people at large. The Commu- 
nist leaders are very well aware of the fact 
that once they have begun to move in this 
direction, they are undermining their dic- 
tatorial system, and that this may be the 
beginning of the end. What must prevail 
in the end is their old system of dictatorship 
by one man. 

But the tactic of vilifying Stalin in order 
to keep Khrushchev from becoming sole dic- 
tator will backfire on the Communist system. 

Stalin, like all dictators, made use of the 
well-known method of spreading rumors 
among the people that the responsibility 
for terror, economic hardships, etc., lies with 
the lesser functionaries of the Communist 
apparatus. From time to time, he purged 
these officials to demonstrate that every time 
news of wrongdoing by the local bureaucrats 
reached the good father, Batiushka Stalin,” 
he came to the support of the people and 
punished the guilty. 

As a result, the Soviet people’s growing 
hatred for the Communist system was di- 
rected more against others, and was not ex- 
clusively centered upon Stalin. Hated as 
he was, he was not the most hated among 
Soviet leaders. 

Stalin also made clever use of strong na- 
tional feelings, and even long-dormant im- 
perialistic tendencies among the Russian 
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people. Nor did the people’s great love for 
their fatherland and their deep-rooted faith 
escape being utilized by Stalin during the 
worst moments of Hitler's invasion into So- 
viet Russia during World War II. 

„The victory over Hitler, interpreted solely 
as a Soviet victory organized by Stalin, as 
well as the expansion of the Soviet orbit in 
Europe and Asia, were presented to the Rus- 
sian people not only as Communist successes, 
but as great national achievements, surpass- 
ing anything ever attained by czarist impe- 
rialism. At the secret meeting,in Moscow, 
therefore, the Communist leaders, while 
quarreling among themselves and planning 
the new party line, had to consider very 
carefully how to proceed in removing Sta- 
Un's name from the roster of party saints 
without making inevitable certain conse- 
quences of the new tactic, which they knew 
must backfire on them sooner or later. 

The shocking facts revealed by the Soviet 
leaders about Stalin’s past, most recently 
published in the western press, were cer- 
tainly very useful, even when they have been 
generally well-known before to western pub- 
lic opinion. Their publication came in time 
for Malenkov's visit to England, prior to the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin arrival there. These 
reports began their work, and when they 
reached the Soviet orbit, backfired in the 
Communists’ faces and disrupted the pro- 
cedure so carefully planned at the secret 
session. In the whole orbit of Communist 
domination, the Communist leaders will not 
be able to prevent the inevitable conse- 
quences, no matter what they do now. 

In the West, guessing and speculation is 
widespread concerning possible future de- 
velopments. Western predictions and 
guesses, however, are very often based on a 
knowledge of what happens in similar situa- 
tions in South America when military juntas 
take over power. 

Unfortunately, such reasoning does not 
apply to Soviet Russia. Molotov has already 
disposed of any grounds for such wishful 
thinking by emphasizing that Communist 
Party membership among Red army person- 
nel has reached 70 percent, while amongst 
the Soviet people it has not exceeded 4 per- 
cent. The Red army is controlled by the 
most devoted and skilled members of the 
party among the army's lower echelons and 
younger officers, while from the top it is con- 
trolled by such party figures as Bulganin and 
others. Konev, Zhukoy and other outstand- 
ing military leaders will not sacrifice their 
lives for friendship with the military lead- 
ers of the West. Controlled as they are both 
from top and bottom, they are happy over 
thelr survival after the Second World War, 
and having returned to their former mili- 
tary posts, why should they now risk being 
liquidated? 

Inside Soviet Russia, the security of the 
Communist system is based on military units 
of the security police. They have garrisons, 
weapons of all sorts as well as ammunition, 
and are the stronghold and guardian of the 
Communist Party. This is the reason for 
KThrushehev's elimination of Beria, and the 
change in the security system. The military 
units of the Soviet security police came un- 
der IShrushchev’s control, as the secretary- 
general of the party, and he has now sub- 
ordinated them to the Ministry of the In- 
terior. Under the former system, the Soviet 
security police were engaged in many wide- 
spread activities involving Soviet security, 
spying and diversive action against the West, 
counter-intelligence activity, and control 
over atomic power. All these were now sub- 
ordinated to the newly created security com- 
mittee, again under the control of the secre- 
tary-general of the party, Khrushchev. The 
same changes in the organization of the se- 
curity system were soon after instituted in 
all the satellite countries. 

Perhaps now, in this period of internal 
struggle for power, KEhrushchey will have to 
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rely more and more on some of the Soviet 
generals, not only because they were also 
among those who denounced Stalin (in order 
to keep Khrushchev from seizing Stalin's 
power), but also because it may turn out 
that in this internecine war Khrushchev will 
need even the army to help control the 
country, should the military units of the 
security police prove to be inadequate. In- 
adequate, that is, to squash the consequences 
of the new line, wherever supposedly pro- or 
anti-Stalin followers will begin to fight each 
other all over the country, 

While the fight for power amongst party 
leaders in Moscow continues in full strength, 
the U. S. S. R. continues to suffer from an- 
other weak point whose significance, far 
from diminishing, keeps steadily expanding— 
the Soviet failure in agriculture. Recent 
orders to deprive the Soviet peasants of pri- 
vately worked small plots of land, and to 
leave them much smaller plots to be used 
only for flowers and a handful of vegetables, 
will not endear the Communist system to the 
peasants. The output of the small private 
plots had helped the Soviet peasant produce 
meat and fats to fill out his meager diet, and 
even more—it had helped to save the country 
from starvation during World War II. 

The Soviet peasants know that the new 
orders aim to deprive them of the only pos- 
sessions they have left—the tiny, privately 
owned plot of land, and the 1 or 2 cows, 
pigs, and poultry which were their only 
means to survive. They are certain that 
when they have to surrender these plots, 
which symbolize their last and only hope, 
the end will have come for them, The peas- 
ants will oppose these orders with any means 
left to them under the Communist system. 

The latest developments in the U. S. S. R.. 
stemming from the fight for power among 
the leaders and from the newest restrictive 
decrees against the peasants, already have 
backfired in Soviet Russia as well as in Asia, 
where the consequences of these develop- 
ments are clearly visible, They have resulted 
in renewed hope, and in the growth of anti- 
Communist feelings among the oppressed 
people behind the Iron and the. Bamboo 
Curtains. 

This situation is very promising for all: 
those who are free, and those who long for 
freedom and independence from the oppres- 
sion of communism, But this promise is a 
condition which can produce either a speed- 
up or a delay of further developments in the 
struggle between the free world and com- 
munism, , 

If the West relaxes immediately, misled. by 
the false conviction that the Communist sys- 
tem will deteriorate by itself, and if the 
Western World begins to treat Khrushchev 
and others as poor children who were 80 
badly treated by Batiushka Stalin, and there- 
fore need sympathy and a helping hand, the 
process of deterioration in the Communist 
system will be delayed, 

The present Soviet leaders not only share 
responsibility for all of Stalin's practices, 
but for all the Communist terror and sub- 
jugation imposed by them not only upon 
individual Communists, but upon entire na- 
tions, and upon all opponents of commu- 
nism in the Soviet orbit, whom they con- 
stantly humilate, imprison, or murder. The 
time has now come for the West to sharpen 
both its sense of alertness and its measures 
of self-defense, and to unite for increased 
pressure against the Moscow dictators, who 
now protest screamingly against the mal- 
treatment suffered under Batiushka Stalin, 
For the Communist leaders, in their des- 
perate efforts to save their own skins, may 
jump to any number of conclusions. 

Khrushchev, as Secretary-General of the 


Ukrainian Communist Party, was the man 


personally responsible for the murder of 
many thousands and the deportation to 
Siberia of millions of Ukrainians, and after 
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the Molotov-Rihbentrop Agreement in 1939, 
it was he who ruthlessly introduced the 
Communist system to the prewar territories 
of Poland annexed by Soviet Russia. He 
deported more than one and a half million 
Poles to various forced labor camps in So- 
viet Russia—working hand in hand with 
Mr. Ponomarenko, present Ambassador to 
Moscow, at that time acting as Secretary- 
General in the territories which Soviet Rus- 
sia annexed to the White Russian Republic 
after the secret agreement with Hitler. 

Mr. Bulganin, as Stalin’s Ambassador to 
the Bierut Lubin Committee, helped sub- 
jugate Poland with the assistance of the 
Soviet Army and swarms of Soviet Security 
Police units, which he brought with him to 
Poland. 

If the so-called maltreated children of 
Batiushka Stalin continue Stalin's practices 
(which they always utilized) in the captive 
countries, we may ask them: Are they ready 
to stop the persecution of all these nations 
as well as of all anti-Communists in the 
Soviet-occupied countries? Are they ready 
to restore freedom to nations occupied after 
World War II, and to those inside Russia? 
Are they ready to recognize freedom, de- 
mocracy, and religious freedom for all the 
people; to withdraw the Soviet Army and 
Soviet functionaries from occupied countries? 
And will they agree that all these people 
should have freedom to decide their own 
fate, and to choose their own governmental 
and political system freely, in truly demo- 
cratic elections under the supervision of 
the United Nations? 


Col. Edward J. Connelly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
highly gratifying when deserved recog- 
nition is given to an individual whose 
whole life has been directed toward giv- 
ing service to his Government and to 
his fellowman. Such an event has just 
taken place in my congressional district 
where a testimonial dinner was given in 
honor of Col. Edward J. Connelly, a na- 
tive son of Wakefield, Mass. I was very 
pleased that I could be present at the 
testimonial dinner to pay tribute to this 
able and outstanding American citizen. 
Colonel Connelly is more than deserving 
of this great honor that has been be- 
stowed upon him. He earned this tri- 
bute not only because of his distinguished 
military service, but also for the out- 
standing and meritorious service he has 
rendered his Government both on a Fed- 
eral and local level. He is an example 
of our citizens who put the welfare of 
their country above all other consid- 
erations. Colonel Connelly is a man of 
honor and integrity, a Christian gen- 
tleman, and a true American. 

We, in Massachusetts and particularly 
our citizens of Wakefield, are very proud 
of Colonel Connelly and we extend to 
him our very best wishes for many happy 
and fruitful years. : 

The editorial follows: 

IN THE RECORD 

A testimonial to a man who has written a 

record of service like that of Col. Edward J. 
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Connelly can do little. It can only express 

in very insufficient terms the feeling of re- 
and gratitude and warmth a commu- 

nity feels toward one of its key citizens. 

Saturday night's testimonial did that in 
Colonel Connelly’s case, but, as one of the 
speakers said, the true measuré of service by 
- the town’s first soldier can best be taken by a 
look at the record. 

That record has been printed in the Daily 
Item and it is as impressive as it is long. 
It includes service in the military field, 
the feld of government, and the field of aid 
to veterans and townspeople. In all these 
fields Colonel Connelly's service has been 
notable and the record is one to which few 
men indeed can lay claim. 

Referring to his service in World War I, 
Colonel Connelly told the group Saturday 
night that he was grateful to be remembered 
after 40 years. He is remembered, and his 
gallantry as a leader of men under fire will 
continue to be a vital part of Wakefield's 
history. 

His service hardly ended there, however. 
It has continued to the present when Colonel 
Connelly still is a very important moving 
spirit behind many activities of veterans’ or- 
ganizations. 

As the speaker said. it is all in the record, a 
record still being lived and written, one 
which in a small way Wakefield's citizens 
honored Saturday by their recognition of a 
gallant soldier and an outstanding native 
son, 


—— — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at ine close thereof. 

(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recogp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: First, the Senate 

second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rojicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. o italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. - 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been .withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except In cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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land, at Dedication of Northeast Hebrew 
Congregation Synagogue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I recently 
had the great privilege of participating 
in the dedication of the new synagogue 
of the Northeast Hebrew Congregation, 
in Mount Rainier, Md. Although the 
event was a happy one, and our prayers 
were for peace, our thoughts were in- 
evitably drawn to the sorrow and tension 
of the Middle East. Perhaps some day 
we shall be able to dedicate our syna- 
gogues and churches in an atmosphere 
untainted by trouble and hatred. At 
Present, however, we must face the exist- 
ence of such things, and must determine 
that all of our places of worship shall 
Stand as symbols of our continuing hope 
for friendship and peace. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have my remarks in- 
cluded in the Appendix of today’s 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR BEALL AT DEDICATION 
CEREMONIES FOR THE SYNAGOGUE OF THE 
NORTHEAST -Hesrew CONGREGATION, 4601 
EASTERN AVENUE, MOUNT RAINIER, MD., ON 
APRIL 29, 1956 
I am very happy to be here at the dedica- 

tion ceremonies of your new synagogue and 

religious school. 

I understand that although you were or- 
Banized about 7 years ago, you will now for 
the first time be occupying a building of 
your own—in which, however, some bank 
or mortgage company may have a slight 
interest. 

The addition of a house of worship to any 
locality is a cause for celebration, not only 
by the members of that congregation, but 
also by the whole community which it serves. 

No principle is more fundamental in our 
System of government than the one ex- 
Pressed in the phrase: “separation of church 
trom state.” 

Its meaning, however, must not be mis- 
understood or misinterpreted. 

What our Constitution guarantees is that 
no church shall become the state; that no 
form of religious worship is to be hindered 
or prejudiced; and that no church or denom- 
ination is to be extended benefits and privi- 
leges not offered on an equal basis to others. 

It was never intended, however, that the 
state should or would separate itself from 
the moral principles which religion teaches, 
nor from the ethical ideals which the church 
or synagogue or temple—each in its own 
Wway—seeks to impress on its members. 

Such a view would be contrary to the en- 
tire historical development of our country. 

Our Founding Fathers received a great deal 
Of inspiration and guidance froni the Bible, 
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and our American tradition is rooted in its 
teachings. 

To the extent that the church or syna- 
gogue performs its functions of introducing 
into the lives of its people the divine pur- 
pose in life, the state—which means in es- 
sence your neighbors of whatever faith— 
is a direct beneficiary. 

As you create in the minds and hearts of 
your worshipers an appreciation of spiritual 
values and higher ethical conduct, the moral 
tone of the community as a whole rises, and 
it becomes a better place to live in. 

By its own means, the State can only ex- 
ercise a negative influence in raising stand- 
ards of conduct. 

It can threaten punishment for violations, 
and it can then punish those violators which 
are caught. 

Therefore, to some degree it might reach 
the conduct of the individual, but very rarely, 
if at all, does it affect the standards. 

The synagogue and the church, on the 
other hand, have the capacity to exert a 
nositive influence. 

Their task is to develop the proper moral 
and ethical beliefs which will reject a course 
of conduct which is contrary to them. 

Put into practical terms, that means less 
crime, less juvenile delinquency, less un- 
ethical business conduct, and less conflict be- 
tween economic classes, or between any 
groups which divide along lines of race, 
religion or color. 

It means less meanness and less oppres- 
sion, and greater tolerance and understand- 
ing of your fellow man. 

In a world now dominated in large part 
by a Godless faith, communism, where true 
freedom of worship and religious teachings 
are denied, and where only recently we saw 
countries in which every synagogue was gut- 
ted and destroyed, the dedication of a Jewish 
house ot worship represents a triumph of our 
Bill of Rights and our democratic principles. 

. The struggle for liberty is a never ending 
one. 

Undoubtedly you are all acquainted with 
the great fight which was made in the Mary- 
land ture by Thomas Kennedy, of 
Washington County, to remoye the bar 
against Jews holding office. 

The struggle, initiated by Solomon Etting 
and Barnard Gratz, in 1797, was taken up by 
Christian legislators in 1816, and for 10 long 
years Tom Kennedy, with his valiant band 
of devoted and dedicated men with a passion- 
ate love of liberty, kept up the battle. 

In 1826, the bill was finally passed, thereby 
advancing the cause of religious freedom 
everywhere. 

While we are accustomed to measuring 
achievement and progress in terms of indus- 
trial growth, increased productivity, eco- 
nomic expansion, or scientific development, 
such conquests gained in the realm of the 
spirit are the lasting ones. 

Today the battle for liberty is on another 
front. 

As men and women in a free country with 
individual opinions, we are bound to have 
differences. 

Uniformity and unanimity exist only in a 
totalitarian state. 

It is of the essence of a democracy that a 
diversity of views may exist. 

However, under our system of government, 
our Constitution, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, is the law of the land. 

When that Court has ruled, we obey, re- 
gardless of how violently we may disagree 
with the opinion. 


I know, and I can well understand, the 
great revolution which the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court represents in the cus- 
toms, habits, and beliefs of many of our 
Tellow Americans. 

Consequently, we should not ignore the 
great progress which the enlightened citizens 
of our great Nation have already made in 
advancing the civil rights of their colored 
population. 

I believe, too, that the Supreme Court rec- 
ognized the problems involved and, there- 
fore, directed that we must aim toward the 
change; but-that it need not be made—in 
fact, should not be made—with such haste as 
to destroy the very objective we seek to 
achieve. 

I believe that the position taken by the 
Honorable Simon E. Sobeloff, Solicitor Gen- 
eral, in recommending this procedure to the 
Supreme Court, was a very sound and sen- 
sible one. 

It followed neither the course of those who 
would nullify the decision of the Supreme 
Court nor of those who would seek to put it 
into effect at once, without giving the com- 
munities involved the opportunity to adjust 
and condition themselves to the change over 
a period of time. 

I have, therefore, fought for the confirma- 
tion of Solicitor General Sobeloff as a judge 
of the court of appeals for the fourth circuit, 
and I shall continue to fight for that con- 
firmation, 

I believe that the opposition has been un- 
fair to a man who is not only a great jurist, 
but who also possesses an enormous amount 


-of commonsense and an abundance of the 


human quality. 

A few days ago marked the eighth anni- 
versary of the independence of the State of 
Israel. 

Speaking on an occasion such as this, it 
could hardly be proper not to allude to that 
event. 

According to recent. newspaper reports, a 
cease-fire has apparently been agreed upon 
between Egypt and Israel. 

However, let us not delude ourselves. 

Unless there is some radical change, this 
will be only one more temporary armistice 
which will falter because the basic condi- 
tions for its permanence have never been 
satisfied. 

For 7 years since the armistice, Israel has 
been trying to sit down at a peace table 
with its antagonists to arrange for a just 
settlement of grievances, but to no avail, 

We all know too well of the various eco- 
nomic and military pressures against which 
the fledgling nation had to contend in its 
early days. 

Now the situation is infinitely more men- 
acing. 

Each week we hear new reports that the 
Communists are arms to the Arab 
nations, and each day we feel the tension 
mounting. 

There is no need to ask ourselves why 
Russia is interested in the Middle East. 

The motives of the Reds are frightfully 
obvious. 

Behind the friendly overtures which are 
flowing from the Kremlin to Cairo and its 
sister cities is one central purpose—Com- 
munist expansion. 

The roadblock is Israel, eonceived in a 
spirit of freedom and dedicated to its pres- 
ervation. 

From the very beginning I have made my 
position clear. 
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I am, and have been, an advocate of mu- 
tual security pacts between our country and 
any nations in the Middle East that are 
willing to refrain from aggression. 

I am not speaking in generalities. 

Although the words I use might have lost 
some of their original impact through con- 
stant repetition, they nevertheless express 
the hard fact that this Nation must supply 
help—and I mean that word to include the 
very latest arms—to offset whatever aid is 
poured into the area for purposes of ag- 
gression. 

This is not merely the only just thing we 
can do; it is also the only practical thing 
we can do. 

Such a combination of incentives should 
leave us without the slightest doubt con- 
cerning our path. 

Our thoughts during the past few minutes 
have been turned to turmoil, but behind 
them have been our hopes and prayers for 

ace. 7 

This beautiful edifice that you are dedi- 
cating today is a symbol of the peace which 
we are seeking, and I therefore congratu- 
late you and wish you Sholom, 


Arab Economic Warfare Against Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents has sent to me the 
text of a talk delivered by Mr. Edward 
Robbins, assistant vice president of the 
Hollywood State Bank and cochairman 
of the board of the California-Israel 
Chamber of Commerce, at the luncheon 
meeting of the California-Israel Cham- 
ber of Commerce held on Monday, 
March 26, 1956, at the Biltmore Hotel 
in Los Angeles. 

This talk is so informative and pre- 
sents such a challenge to the weak and 
ineffective present policy of our State 
Department that I not only endorse the 
sentiments of Mr. Robbins but I hope 
that it will be possible for many of my 
colleagues to emphasize the facts and the 
conclusions which he so well sets forth: 

Aras ECONOMIC WARFARE AGAINST ISRAEL 

The Arab boycott began December 1945. 
2½ years before the establishment of the 
State of Israel. At that time, the Council of 
the Arab League adopted a resolution ban- 
ning the import of “Zionist” goods. This 
boycott directed at the Jewish community in 
Palestine, had limited effect, since it was 
difficult to distinguish between “Zionist” and 
“Palestine Arab products.” 

Since the establishment of the State of 
Israel, Arab boycott activities have reached 
the height of a full-fledged economic war. 

First, there is the boycott against com- 
panies dealing with Israel. According to 

tions issued in September 1952 by the 
Council of the Arab League and enforced in 
Arab countries, foreign firms will be boy- 
cotted “if they own an assembly plant in 
Israel, if they maintain a general agency in 
Israel, if they concede to an Israeli firm the 
right to use their name, or if they invest in an 
Israel concern.” 

Purther, these regulations provide that 
“should any of these firms show itself ready 
to terminate its activities in Israel, the Arab 
governments will place at its disposal all pos- 
sible facilities in order to enable it to trans- 
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fer its plant to one of the Arab countries.“ 

Although only a few of the foreign firms 
actually connected with Israel have yielded 
to this form of Arab pressure, these meas- 
ures have had adverse effects on potential 
foreign investments in Israel. 

Another form of boycott is in the field of 
sea communications. 

The Suez Canal, despite the ruling of the 
Security Council of the United Nations, is 
not only barred to Israeli ships but also to 
foreign ships which might be bringing so- 
called strategic goods to Israel. The same 
restrictions hold true for the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Strait of Tiran. 

Thus, all tankers, of whatever origin, carry- 
ing oil to Israel are black-listed. When this 
takes place, they cannot call at Arab ports 
and do business with Arab countries. 

This blockade affects in particular Israel's 
sea communications with Asia, east Africa, 
and south Africa. It also has resulted in 
discouraging to a great extent any foreign 
shipping company from taking cargo to or 
from Israel through the Suez Canal, even in 
transshipment through a third port. 

A third form of Arab boycott is the block- 
ade of air communications. 

Under the “General Principles of Boycott” 
established by the Arab League, no aircraft 
may fly over Arab countries if, in the same 
course of its journey, it has made a landing 
in Israel. The Governments of Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia even have threatened to shoot 
down any aircraft flying over its territory 
on the way to or from Israel. 

As a result of this blockade, the air links 
that had existed between Israel and the Far 
East were severed. 

Finally, there is a fourth form of boycott, 
this one directed at companies whose owners 
are Jewish, or even whose labor is Jewish. 

In the summer of 1952, an American firm 
received the following letter from a Saudi 
Arabian customer: 

“We very much regret to inform you that 
our government has duly published a notice 
announcing that any importers of Saudi 
Arabia must not be permitted to haport 
goods, any kind of goods, from any Jewish 
firm in the world. i 

“Purther, they have listed you as being 
Jewish, and your firm as a Jewish firm. As 
these steps are taken suddenly against you, 
we are obliged to cable you to stop the ship- 
ment of our orders until we write you. 

“However, we are obliged to ask you to let 
us have full particulars as to what faith 
your firm belongs, Jewish or Christian? And 
until we have full particulars from you we 
are obliged to stop our business with you.” 

On November 27, 1955, Mohammed Ali 
Suleiman, head of the Manufacturers and 
Merchants Association in Saudi Arabia, ad- 
dressed a letter to a New York firm advising 
them that, under instructions from his gov- 
ernment, business relations with any under- 
takings in the United States or any other 
country which are under the management 
of Jews must be avoided. 

Questionnaires were also sent to business 
firms in Europe and America stating that the 
boycott has been extended not only to firms 
that have Jewish proprietors and employees, 
but also to firms in which Jews are substan- 
tial stockholders. 

It is very obvious to the world that the 
purpose of this Arab economic warfare 
against Israel is to undermine and weaken 
the economy of Israel to a point where the 
tiny nation, as the Arabs express it, “will 
wither away or will become ripe for a mili- 
tary attack and destruction. 

Therefore, this boycott must be recognized 
for what it is—aggressive warfare in the 
economic field, which, like military warfare, 
creates tensions, unrest, and damage. 

And what has it succeeded in doing? First, 
it has encroached on American freedoms. An 
American airline may not fly from Lydda 
Airfield over the skies of Arabia. An Ameri- 
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can ship touching upon an Israeli port may 
not unload in an Arab port. An American 
business firm which may have some invest- 
ments in Israel is not permitted to do any 
business in Arab States. 

Second, the boycott discriminates against 
one class of American citizens, those of the 
Jewish religion. The letter which I had pre- 
viously read, written to an American firm in 
1952 from a Saudi Arabian customer, illus- 
trates one effect of this discrimination. This 
particular letter was received by an exporter 
of wheat, flour, rice, and textiles whose busi- 
ness with Saudi Arabia ran close to $2 million 
a year. Under the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement, the United States pays 
about 75 cents for each bushel of wheat 
shipped as a subsidy to American exporters. 
The effect of this boycott, therefore, was 
that the United States Government made 
grants to non-Jewish firms but Jewish firms 
were unable to benefit from such grants. 

A third result of the boycott is the re- 
tarded economic development of the entire 
region, in general, and the Arab States in 
particular. This condition has resulted in 
increased dependence on and requests for 
American financial assistance. Jordan, for 
instance, is the granary of the region. If 
the Arab country were to sell its wheat to 
Israel, it would not need economic aid from 
the United States. 

What should be done about this Arab boy- 
cott? 

In Italy and Holland, business firms and 
Government authorities have denounced the 
Arab policy of discrimination and have re- 
fused to cooperate with it. The Bonn Gov- 
ernment of Western Germany was threat- 
ened twice by the Arab nations, but their 
efforts to prevent the paying of reparations 
to Israel failed. 

Take the case of the airlines which were 
told to stop flying to Israel. They ignored 
the Arabs who have not dared to do any- 
thing about it. In all of these cases the 
Arabs yielded quietly. 

But what of the United States? 

The Jewish taxpayer in this country con- 
tributes to the foreign-aid program osten- 
sibly in defense of the free world and its 
ideals. Yet this same taxpayer is the sub- 
ject of gross discrimination in countries 
which he helps to support both economically 
and militarily. The United States Govern- 
ment, one of the two most powerful in the 
world, subscribes meekly to a system under 
which some of its citizens are accorded sec- 
ond-class status, and are perhaps even re- 
garded as outside the protection of the law. 

Gentlemen, if the Government of the 
United States is not prepared or able to de- 
fend the equal rights of its citizens wher- 
ever they may be, this policy must be re- 
garded as a challenge to the principle of 
full citizenship and equal rights for Amer- 
ican Jews in this country as well as abroad. 
No foreign government has the right to dis- 
criminate between one American passport 
and another. 

In 1911, in the days of President Taft, we 
had a Government which had the courage 
of its convictions. When Russia refused to 
honor American passports held by American 
citizens of the Jewish faith, the commercial 
treaty between the two countries was abro- 
gated by Congress. 

Why can’t we have a similar show of force- 
ful action today? 

Somewhere, somehow, we have heard a 
faint protest of disapproval by our Govern- 
ment of Arab actions. But why aren't these 
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Are there no political or economic measures 
available to our Government to make its 
protests felt? 

Gentlemen, American citizens have the 
right to expect their Government to pro- 
tect their dignity, their good name, and 
their right to travel and to engage in com- 
merce on an equal footing with citizens of 
other faiths. 
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It is time now—now—before it is too 
late—for the Government of the United 
States to do something about this Arab boy- 
cott in order to protect the fundamental 
Tights of American citizens, 


The Weakening Two-Party System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I am 
inserting an address delivered by the 
Honorable Alfred M. Landon, former 
Governor of Kansas. The address was 
delivered before the Midwest Federation 
of College Young Republicans Conven- 
tion, Topeka, Kans., on Tuesday, April 3, 
1956. Mr. Landon's speech is worthy of 
merit. He certainly delivered a most 
compelling address to the young Repub- 
lican leaders of the Midwest. 

The address follows: 

THE WEAKENING Two-Party SYSTEM 
(Address by Alf M. Landon before Midwest 

Federation of College Young Republicans 

Convention, Topeka, Kans., April 14, 1956) 

Iam happy to have the privilege of talking 
with you young Republican leaders from 13 
great States. 

Your presence here evidences your willing- 
ness to exert yourselves in the great adven- 
ture of governing men, 

The art of government must be preceded 
by the art of being elected. 

The mere ambition to hold a public office— 
without pride of achievement and a desire 
for public usefulness is a dead end in life. 

Therefore, I want to talk with you tonight 
about political parties as the agencies for 
formulating sound principles of government, 
and responsible to the American voters for 
achieving their decisions on those policies, 

Tonight as we look the world over, we find 
the most stable governments are those based 
on the two-party system. 

However, 2 of our last 3 Presidents have 
been stronger than their parties. 

It can be argued with some validity that 
Mr. Truman was stronger in 1948 than the 
Democratic Party. 

That either means the worldwide trend 
toward government is present in 
America or that the American people are 
not getting from either political party a com- 
Petent and adequate expression of principles 
reflecting their thinking today on vital 
problems. 

Tonight as we look America over we see 
evidences that both the major political 
parties are torn with internal strife on great 
and fundamental national domestic issues. 

The difference between the two parties on 
foreign policies and national defense is more 
One of management. And for the Democratic 
Party to attack the Republican administra- 
tion on that score is like the pot attempting 
to call the kettle black. 

What are some of the accomplishments of 
President Eisenhower? 

The chief one, of course, is gaining the 
confidence and the trust of the peoples of the 
world. 

It is dificult for any American to under- 
Stand the fear the peoples of the world had 
in our peaceful intentions. > 

As President, Mr. Eisenhower has com- 
manded their respect and faith in his leader- 
ship for peace. 
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Another fundamental accomplishment of 
great importance to every American has been 
checking the steady slide in the value of the 
dollar which occurred in Mr. Roosevelt's and 
Mr. Truman's administrations. 

It is not necessary for me to outline to this 
intelligent audience the vital necessity of 
that to our national life—present and future. 

The question of the hour is the so-called 
farm bill. 

As you know, it ignores in part the policy 
and the legislation recommended to the 
Congress by the President to get farmers and 
the Nation out of the trap we are caught in 
by reason of Democrat policies. 

Personally, I do not believe this monstros- 
ity of diverse and conflicting provisions 
solves a permanent long-range national land 
use program that is impressed with public 
interest. 

Republican Members of the Congress and 
Democrat Members alike are divided as to its 
merits. 

Neither party seems to be able to develop 
sufficient unity to meet and solve domestic 
issues. 

The record of the Democrat administration 
from 1949 to 1953—a Democrat president and 
a Democrat congress, mind you—when set 
over against the party platform promises of 
1948 is one of the skimpiest, do-nothing 
records in the political annals of this country, 
It was, in fact, a new record of futility and 
failure on virtually every platform pledge 
dealing with major domestic issues. There- 
fore, this attack on Mr. Eisenhower as a 
“do-nothing President” is with poor grace. 

From January 1953 to January 1955, Mr. 
Eisenhower was unable to enact into law— 
without the aid of Democrat Members of the 
Congress—such pledges of the Republican 
platform that required legislation to re- 
deem. 

Of course, when a Democrat Congress 
gained control of the legislative branch of our 
great Republic in January 1953, it became less 
possible to enact legislation to put the Re- 
publican platform into effect. 

But also as significant as this confusion 
over broad-base political principles of gov- 
ernment within both major political parties, 
is the weakening of party lines. 

It started with the Republican Party In 
1912 and 1914, and with the Democrat Party 
in 1928 followed by 1936, 1948 and 1952. 

It is highly significant that most of the 
Bull Moose bolters were not eliminated from 
public life. 

In 1928, all the bolters in the South were 
punished in succeeding elections. 

But that has not been the case of the 
bolters in either 1948 or 1952. 

Therefore, I think there is evidence that 
the Democraty Party does not have a broad 
enough and a complete enough agreement on 
principles and philosophy of government to 
sustain a permanent political party. 

It is apparent that with all its political 
success, the Democrat party cannot and will 
not hold together because it is not able to 
agree on a consistent set of principles. 

No longer is it possible to conceal the 
deep and bitter differences which divide that 
3 the conflict over both domestic and 
foreign policies between President Eisenhower 
and Republican Members of the Congress, 
there is evidence of divergent and con. 
tradictory views on vital issues in the Re- 
publican Party. 

It is apparent that the legislative branch 
of our glorious Republic has been, and is 
now, controlled by a Republican and Demo- 
crat coalition that finds more agreement in 
a broad consistency of policies than in the 
stated objectives of their party platforms as 
interpreted—in the Republican case—by the 
head of the party. 

A President is head of his party in the 
Nation as well as Chief Executive of all the 


people, 
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A governor is head of his party in his 
State as well as chief executive of the 
Commonwealth. 

As far as the Republican Party is con- 
cerned, it is up to President Eisenhower— 
going on to 5 years more of his leadership— 
to hold it together and make it strong by a 
stand for a set of clearly thought out, vital 
principles, adequate to the problems con- 
fronting us both in foreign affairs and at 
home. 

Political parties arise and are kept alive 
by great movements of political thought, 

When the left wing of both Democrat and 
Republican Parties have more in common 
than they do with the right wing of their 
own party, there is confusion that threat- 
ens the stability of America, 

I believe the basic domestic issue is com- 
ing to a head. 

Throughout the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, there has been a constant drive to 
weaken not only State laws and State re- 
sponsibility, but city responsibility also. 

When that vacuum is once created, not 
only by congressional legislation—and more 
particularly by appropriations—presidential 
policies and court decisions—the Federal 
Government moves in. 

That is the policy the Democrat Party 
stands for today—that the Federal Govern- 
ment must control farms, industrial plants, 
and eventually labor, too—not by regula- 
tion, but by management. There is a world 
of difference between the two. 

That is the policy the Republican Party 
must oppose, 

The Republican Party, equally with the 
Democrat Party, derives from Thomas Jef- 
ferson—the decentralist—the opponent of 
oppression and the enemy of omnipotent 
planning. 

Today the Republican Party must re- 
sume its fight for these basic principles of 
freedom and a Republic, 

That offers opportunity for a definite line- 
up based on fundamental principles—the 
principles of historic liberals who were equal- 
ly opposed to government oppression by or- 
dering the farmers, labor, and business what 
they must do to be wise and competent in 
the management of their affairs, and also 
‘were opposed to economic oppression by gi- 
gantic monopolies and concentration of the 
power of money. 

Upon one condition is this position 
possible. 

The Republican Party today must remem- 
ber that Jefferson opposed not only exces- 
sive power by government. but also excessive 
power by wealth. 

None of us wants to see our country ruled 
by Fascist or bureaucratic government on the 
one hand or by the power of money on the 
other. The average man can lose his political 
and economic security either way. 

That does not mean an attempt to swing 
the pendulum of government back to the 
dominant rampant individualism of old, but 
the attempt to prevent the complete elimi- 
nation of individualism with the destruction 
of all the precious freedom of democracy. 

As I have said many times, if people must 
choose between concentration of economic 
power in the hands of government or the con- 
centration of economic power in the hands of 


-a few individuals, they will choose the goy- 


ernment. 

We do have a distinct problem to solve the 
distribution of prosperity. Every wise states- 
man—in every period of time—has been con- 
cerned with the equitable distribution of 
production. 

If that problem is not met with intelli- 
gence, it has in the end always been met with 
violence, 

The Republican Party must remember that 
Jefferson believed that the American citizen 
should have no despotic master, either gov- 
ernmental or economic, 
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The Republican Party must resolve accord- 
ingly to free this country from all oppressive 
dictation whether by bureaucracy, official, or 
financier; whether by industrialist or by labor 
leader; whether by public money or by pri- 
vate money; whether by the force of the 
militia or by the force of the mob. 

If the Republican Party can take so broad 
and honest a view of its mission, it will last 
through a multitude of years. It will stand 
as a bulwark against a hitherto unknown op- 
pression in America. It will be of immeasur- 
able service in preserving our great and glo- 
rious Republic. 


Tenth District, California: A Story of 
Growth and Growing Pains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
story of progress, growth, and growing 
pains. Some time ago, I requested vari- 
ous communities in my congressional 
district to furnish me with statistical in- 
formation to help me keep my records up 
to date. I much intrigued by a brochure 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the City of Sunnyvale which, at the bot- 
tom of a list of figures, carried this nota- 
tion: “Warning: Sunnyvale statistics be- 
come obsolete hourly.” 

This, Mr. Speaker, is literally true, and 
it applies not only to that one locality, 
but to all of the county of Santa Clara in 
which it is located, and to the wonderful, 
amazing tricounty district I have the 
honor to represent. So rapid is the prog- 
ress in almost every phase of human en- 
deavor, so staggering the changes that 
are taking place before our wondering 
eyes from day to day, that I know my col- 
leagues are interested in hearing about 
it. To illustrate the miraculous prog- 
ress of the 10th Congressional District 
of California, I will have to quote figures. 
I assure you that they are as recent as I 
have been able to obtain. In all fairness, 
however, I, too, wish to add this para- 
phrased warning: Statistics pertaining 
to the 10th District of California become 
obsolete hourly. 

Growth and progress are expressed in 
many ways. The use of land, the mod- 
ernization of communications, greater 
soil productivity, and increased output of 
our manufacturing plants are some of 
them. So are the quality of housing, the 
availability. of schools, and the whole 
list of items that come under the gen- 
eral heading of “Standard of Living.“ 
Progress can be quantitative and quali- 
tative. In the 10th District of California 
you will find all of these. 

Above all, growth is measured in peo- 
ple. Let me tell you about the fantastic 
migration of population to our area. In 
1940, a year before Pearl Harbor, there 
were 175,000 people living in Santa Clara 
County which reaches from the south 
shore of San Francisco Bay up the green 
and fertile Santa Clara Valley. It is sep- 
arated from California's great Central 
Valley by the Mount Hamilton Range of 
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mountains on the east, and protected 
from the Pacific by the Santa Cruz 
Mountains on the west. During the war 
and immediate postwar years, our popu- 
tion climbed from 175,000 to 290,000, but 
this proved merely a beginning. By 1953, 
there were 355,000, in 1954 there were 
370,000. Santa Clara County had 407,000 
residents on January 1, 1955, just a little 
over a year ago. On January 1, 1956, our 
population exceeded 456,000, a growth of 
12 percent in a single year and 57.2 per- 
cent since April 1950. The estimate on 
the ist of April of this year was 461,900. 

People, needless to say, are not merely 
statistics. They are human beings who 
work and earn and produce and create 
assets. Taxes provide a good yardstick 
for the latter. In 1940, the assessed valu- 
ation of property in Santa Clara County, 
Calif., was a little over $159 million. 
In 1950, it was nearly $350 million. The 
net assessed valuation for the current 
1955-56 fiscal year is $623,921,820. And 
as industry keeps coming into the county 
the valuation keeps growing steadily, too. 

Industry—that more than probably 
anything else is the word that changed 
the face of Santa Clara County and is 
still changing it. In a way, all the other 
changes are byproducts of industrializa- 
tion. Yet, Santa Clara County is histori- 
cally an agricultural region, and even 
today it ranks 20th in the entire Nation, 
with an agricultural production of $88 
million in 1954. More than 80,000 acres 
alone are still covered with orchards 
which have made this area one of the 
greatest fruit and nut growing centers in 
the world. Of all the fruit crops, prunes 
account for almost one-fifth of the dollar 
value, followed by strawberries, pears, 
cherries, and apricots. More than 18,000 
acres are planted in vegetables. Other 
important crops are hay, barley, sugar 
beets, and, to a lesser degree, wheat, oats, 
and alfalfa. 


The orchards still fill the valley with 
bloom in spring, but nearer the bay of 
San Francisco, along the rail lines of the 
Southern Pacific and Western Pacific 
railroads, an industrial community is 
growing with giant strides. For years, 
the city of San Jose, hub of this empire, 
has been a cannery center unequaled 
anywhere. In addition, such industries 
as Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
and Permanente Cement Corp. have 
provided industrial payrolls and are 
contributing immensely to the economy 
of the area. To these we can now add 
a continuously growing list of corpora- 
tions whose names read like the Who's 
Who in American Industry: Ford Motor 
Co., General Motors, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, Lockheed Aircraft, IBM, Eastman 
Kodak. With them come supplier in- 
dustries and service organizations. With 
them, too, come work forces, men and 
women and their children, people who 
build homes and buy food and clothing 
and attend churches and who belong to 
service clubs, lodges, and the PTA. 

Stanford University is fast becoming 
the medical center of the West, with a 
$21 million VA hospital scheduled for 
construction, and the Stanford Medical 
School expanding its activities. Stan- 
ford Research Institute is called upon 
for work by all of the American indus- 
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try. The electronics industry is gravi- 
tating more and more to the Palo Alto 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, this growth, astounding 
as it is, is only beginning. Contrary to 
many other areas, we have a long way 
to go before we reach the saturation 
point. Just to cite one example, of 
nearly 600 acres zoned for light industry 
in the city of Mountain View, about 65 
percent is still vacant and available. 

Growth cannot take place without also 
creating problems. One of our most 
pressing problems is that of water. The 
fertile soil of our valley needs water to 
produce its crops. Water, too, is needed 
by the industries moving in. And 
water—in ever-increasing quantities—is 
needed by the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation for domestic use. With charac- 
teristic vigor, the people of my district 
have taken measures to conserve every 
drop of water that can be stored during 
the short months of winter rainfall. Two 
great water-conservation districts, 
formed many years ago, have with their 
own resources constructed reservoirs and 
dams. The northern district alone has 
invested some $10 million to date in 
water-conservation works. At the pres- 
ent time their total storage capacity is 
143,700 acre-feet, but only 91,000 acre- 
feet per year can be percolated, and cur- 
rent pumping amounts to some 125,000 
acre-feet per year. This rate is rising. 
Back in 1945, 85 percent of the water 
used in the district was for agricultural 
use. This is now down to 70 percent, 
since industry and domestic use takes an 
even larger share of the water resources. 

Yet, the water table continues to sink. 
Where in World War I days, the water 
table was less than 40 feet below the 
ground, it has fallen more than 150 feet 
at the end of recent irrigation seasons. 
With local efforts at a maximum, im- 
portation of water has become a neces- 
sity. Even now, the Army engineers are 
constructing a model of San Francisco 
Bay and its tributaries as part of a com- 
prehensive survey to study barrier plans. 
The Bureau of Reclamation of the United 
States Department of the Interior has 
requested funds for an engineering sur- 
vey to determine the feasibility of inte- 
grating Santa Clara County and neigh- 
boring San Benito County to the south 
in the Central Valley project. I have 
also introduced legislation which would 
modify the 1914 Baker Act to permit sale 
of Hetch Hetchy water, now in surplus 
supply, to utilities in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, water may be the gravest 
single problem. There are, of course, 
many others. The new population cen- 
ters pose growing demands on transpor- 
tation and communications, too. State 
and counties are doing what they can 
to construct highways which are ade- 
quate to carry the enormous traffic flow 
of our motorized society. The city of 
San Jose, with aid from the Federal 
Government, has developed a first-class 
airport which is rapidly becoming ‘the 
third major landing field in the San 
Francisco Bay area. And even here, 
there are problems since every parcel of 
land needed to lengthen the runways 
and to construct maintenance and pas- 
senger facilities is also coveted by indus- 
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try ready to move into every available 
Parcel of vacant land. Recent floods 
created another serious problem that 
will be solved by cooperative efforts of 
local, State, and Federal agencies. 

And again, the human problem gains 
Overriding importance. The tanned, 
healthy children growing up in our 
Sunny climate require schools, and in 
Spite of almost constant school construc- 
tion, our school districts are hard put to 
Provide sufficient classroom space. More 
than 13,500 elementary pupils attended 
double sessions in Santa Clara County 
this last term. Total elementary school 
enrollment was 72,800 last fall, as com- 
Pared to just 39,400 in 1950. Similar 
Problems confront our high schools, jun- 
ior colleges, and the four major institu- 
tions of higher learning, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr. University, the University of 
Santa Clara, San Jose State College, and 
Lick Observatory of the University of 
California. 

One would think that the huge influx 
of industrial workers would also find re- 
flection in organizational ferment. I 
&m very happy to state that the contrary 
is true. Labor-management relations in 
the 10th district of California set an ex- 
cellent example of sensible moderation 
and mutual respect. Organized labor is 
Ss much a part of our community and 
industrial life as is any other form of 
organization. Employment is high. So 
are wages. Practicing wise moderation, 
both labor and management have 
achieved a harmony which has greatly 
aided the continued prosperity of our 


The face of the valley changes from 
day to day. Thousands of new homes 
Now cover many areas which were mea- 
dows or woods or orchards only a scant 
few years ago. Shopping centers flank 
brand-new roads: New plants, new 
Churches, new hospitals, new recreation 
areas and parks, indeed, entirely new 
Cities have grown and incorporated and 
Continue to grow. In the eastern foot- 

and along the west valley slopes, 

new residential districts offer the liv- 

ability which is not the least of the at- 

tions our area offers to individuals 
and corporations alike. 

All these things, Mr. Speaker, are in- 
dications of the explosive growth of 
Santa Clara County, Calif. It stands 
to reason, that the shockwaves travel 
Well across county lines. In this age 
of high-speed transportation and com- 
Munications, events cannot take place 

one city or sector without causing 
Tepercussions in others which are with- 
easy driving distance. It certainly 
İs true in the 10th District of California. 
ond the range of the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, washed by the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean and Monterey Bay, lies 
Santa Cruz County. To the south, be- 
tween the Diablo and Gabilan Ranges, 
Stretch the rich pastures and agricul- 
tural lands of San Benito County. Here, 
progress is felt wherever you go. 

This is a brief sketch of the 10th Con- 
Sressional District of California, the 
area in which I was born and reared 
and which I have now the honor to 
represent in this House. Those of us 

and out of public life who take an 
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active part and interest in the develop- 
ment and growth of these counties are, 
of course, attempting to project the 
events of the past and the trend of the 
present into the future. We know that 
only far-sighted planning and long- 
range preparation will eventually help 
us to meet all the challenges confront- 
ing us as a result of the changes now 
taking place. Yet, while we are able 
to project ourselves into 1960 or even 
1975, there is no ceiling, no limit in sight. 

We can easily visualize our district 
as part of a solid urban and suburban 
metropolitan area extending in the 
shape of a “V” along both sides of San 
Francisco Bay, with San Jose as the 
southern hub, and San Francisco and 
Oakland, respectively, forming the 


northern points. We can foresee the 


need for rapid transit, for additional 
6-lane or 8-lane freeways, for jet-age 
airports, and for the water, the utilities, 
the housing and schools for 600,000- 
700,000 or even 800,000 people. 

A few years ago, I expressed the con- 
viction that some day. San Francisco 
could be referred to by the people of my 
district as the little city to the north 
of San Jose. Facetious as this may 
sound, the phrase is well on the way of 
becoming true. No other area in 
northern California has had the rate of 
growth we have experienced, and few 
other areas have the potential we pos- 
sess for the future. Santa Clara County, 
Santa Cruz County, and San Benito 
County, Calif., are not resting on the 
laurels of the past. With confidence, 
they are looking toward a future which 
we all feel can be described in two words: 
“Opportunities unlimited.” 


Constitution for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


r DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 24 last, the people of Alaska had 
before them in the primary election the 
proposition of adopting or rejecting the 
constitution for the proposed State of 
Alaska written during 75 days last winter 
at the constitutional convention held at 
the University of Alaska. That propo- 
sition was overwhelmingly adopted and 
in that connection, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to have 
reproduced here an editorial appearing 
in the April 26 issue of the Washington 
Daily News: 

ALASKA COMES OF AGE 

Those who have had their doubts that the 
Territory of Alaska has achieved political 
maturity and is ready to take its place as a 
State of the Union need only look at the 
returns from Tuesday’s election. 

Turning out in larger numbers than ever, 
even at a general election, Alaskans ratified 
& proposed State constitution by margins 
running as high as 4 to 1 in some precincts, 
and apparently well over 2 to 1 in the Terri- 
tory as a whole, 
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Americans do not lightly vote for higher 
taxes in these times, and Alaskans already 
pay every Federal tax residents of the 48 
States pay. Yet the Alaskans, like our own 
ancestors, have signified their willingness to 
pay the price of self-government. 

Statehood, of course, is their only choice. 
There is not the slightest sentiment in 
Alaska for political separation from the 
United States, and virtually none for the 

commonwealth status advocated by 
some statehood opponents in Congress, 

Alaska is thoroughly American. Indeed, 
its rapid population growth has been due to 
a migration wave like that which built the 
West—vigorous, adventurous young people 
who are pioneers in the best sense of the 
word. Their industriousness is building a 
sound economy to back up our vitally im- 
portant military outposts in face of Russian 
threats. Their loyalty has stood every test, 

Presidents, Congresses, and Government 
agencies have been shamefully apathetic 
toward Alaska. The Territory long has been 
asking for statehood. But now it is armed 
with evidence fairminded men will find 
hard to disregard. 


The Administration at Last Seems Ready 
To Support SUNFED 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning the Associated 
Press reports an interview with United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, which is most heart- 
ening to those of us who have urged 
United States support for the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment—SUNFED. Long urged by 
the Scheyven Committee in reports to the 
U. N., it was asked for repeatedly but in 
vain by the representatives of the “have 
not” nations who comprise the majority 
of the world’s population, now deter- 
mined to achieve economic development 
in the shortest possible time. 

Ambassador Lodge’s statement, spell- 
ing out as it does a similar statement 
made April 10 by Assistant Secretary of 
State Francis O. Wilcox, seems to mean 
that the United States is now prepared 
to support the financing through the 
United Nations, by grants and loans, of 
basic development projects, such as har- 
bors, highways, water and sewage sys- 
tems, irrigation, schools, and hospitals, 
and so on, which are essential to carry 
agricultural and industrial development 
programs beyond the preparatory edu- 
cation and training stages. 

As I stated December 15, 1955, in a let- 
ter addressed to President Eisenhower: 

Without SUNFED, point 4 and other tech- 
nical assistance programs may turn out to 
have educated, trained, and improved the 
health of millions and dressed them up with 
no place to go to work, either on the land or 
in industry. 


I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the text of my letter to President Eisen- 
hower under date of December 15, 1955, 
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and a report from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of April 30, 1956. Also, 
because of their long and steadfast ad- 
vocacy of SUNFED, I am including here 
excerpts from the 1955 resolutions adopt- 
ed by the United Auto Workers as well 
as the AFL-CIO. These great labor or- 
ganizations, along with many other na- 
tional organizations devoted to the sup- 
port of international economic coopera- 
tion, have seen the vital importance of 
SUNFED as part of the necessary kit of 
tools for building a durable peace of, by, 
and for free men. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 14, 1955, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Preswwent: I am taking the Hb- 
erty of writing to you to call to your atten- 
tion the need for strong support on the part 
of the United States of the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED), a proposal which has lacked 
the endorsement of our country and in 
which the United States has not partici- 
pated. Members of the U. N. are again being 
asked to state their position in regard to the 
proposed special U. N. body and members of 
the New Jersey Delegation are interested in 
having the United States give wholehearted 
support to the early establishment of this 
very worthwhile organization. 

With billions of dollars being appropriated 
for military security and military aid to 
other nations, the United States should im- 
mediately make known to the world its sup- 
port of SUNFED as a prime essential for pro- 
viding more production, more jobs, more 
purchasing power and higher standards of 
living for the people of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. Without SUNFED, point 
4 and other technical assistance programs 
may turn out to have educated, trained, and 
improved the health of millions and dressed 
them up with no place to go to work, either 
on the land or in industry. 

The recent course of Soviet Russia in its 
relations with other nations make two things 
abundantly clear. One, we can expect no 
relaxation of Soviet efforts to achieve their 
objective of world domination and, two, they 
are making every effort to win the minds 
and hearts of the uncommitted people of 
the world by a whole complex of methods, 
among the most important of which is eco- 
nomic aid on a large scale. We can, and 
indeed must, block their efforts in this direc- 
tion, even as we have thus far succeeded in 
blocking their attempts at domination 
through a preponderance of military power. 

SUNFED is not a new idea, since last ses- 
sion I joined with other Members of Con- 
gress in asking support for the proposal. 
SUNFED and other multinational programs, 
by their very nature, cannot be smeared as 
vehicles for new efforts at colonialism. In 
fact, as compared with bilaterial proposals 
being made by Communist traveling sales- 
men, such programs can fairly be recom- 
mended as anticolonial and essential for 
strengthening and maintaining healthy na- 
tionalist movements of liberation, self- 
determination and self-government. 

Therefore, I do feel that it is of the utmost 
importance that the United States lift its 
long-standing veto against SUNFED, which is 
most desired by the so-called have- not“ 
nations in those areas of the world where 
the contest between Communist Imperialism 
and Democracy is going to be won or lost in 
the months and years immediately ahead. 

At this time when major administration 
policy for the coming year is being drafted 
and approved, I earnestly hope that you will 
find it possible to recommend United States 
participation in this program. Such par- 
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ticipation by our country would be strong 
evidence that we stand ready to do our share 
in fighting communism with adequate meas- 
ures for military security and, of equal im- 
portance, with economic means as well. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 30, 1956] 
Lopce Asxs Am Tunoven U. N. 
(By Rex Harrelson) 

Untrren Nations, N. V., April 29.—Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., said today 
the present world situation requires the 
United States to channel a larger share of 
its foreign aid through the United Nations. 

In meeting the challenge of the new Soviet 
competition, he said, such a move would 
offer some real advantages over a program 
sponsored by the United States alone.” 

“Multilateral aid,” Lodge added, “offers a 
way to prevent the so-called auction which 
some are trying to promote between the 
United States and the U. S. S. R. as to which 
will spend the most in an underdeveloped 
country.” 

The chief United States delegate outlined 
his views when asked about the current 
reappraisal of the foreign aid program now 
under way in Washington. His statement 
was the strongest indication to date that 
the Eisenhower administration might divert 
substantial amounts of economic aid 
through the U. N. f 

UNITED STATES CHIEF SUPPORTER 


Tt had been known, however, the admin- 
istration was concerned both by the stepped- 
up program of Communist economic aid and 
by increasing criticism of the United States 


bilateral aid program. 


Asian leaders have been pressing for a new 
emphasis on multilateral programs, particu- 
larly those of the U. N. technical-assistance 
program and the proposed special U. N. Fund 
for Economic Development. 

Up to now the United States, although 
the major supporter of the U. N. aid pro- 
gram, has channeled only a tiny segment 
of its f aid through this medium. 
Russia has given little more than token con- 
tributions. 

The United States, for example, gave $15.5 
million toward the 1956 U. N. technical- 
assistance program in comparison with $153 
million spent on its bilateral point 4 pro- 
gram, Russia contributed nothing to the 
program until 1953 and has since given 
only about $1 million a year. 

BID TO RUSSIA TOO 


Lodge's statement was a bid for Russia, as 
well as the United States, to join in pooling 
more of their aid under U. N. supervision. 
He expressed the belief the proposed move 
would offer special benefits to the recipient 
countries. 

One advantage, he said, is that a sound 
multilateral program would provide “no 
cover for engaging in political penetration, 
which is what the Communists do and which 
we are unjustly suspected of wanting to do.” 

Lodge suggested that U. N. technicians, 
sent into the underdeveloped countries, 
might be given special uniforms which would 
make it difficult for them to engage in “sur- 
reptitious political activity.” 

The Russians have supplied few techni- 
cians under the U. N. program. In 1955, for 
example, out of 564 experts supplied by the 
U. N. only 5 were Russian. The United 
States supplied 95 and Britain 84. 

Lodge said the United States should main- 
tain both bilateral and multilateral pro- 
grams, 

POINTS TO WORLD STATUS 

“But,” he added, “the present world situa- 
tion is one which requires our giving new 
emphasis to multilateral programs. We can 
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April 30 
do this without any additlonal expense by 
diverting a percentage of our foreign aid 
funds to multilateral channels.” 

Allocation of substantial increases to the 
U. N. would raise several questions in Wash- 
ington and in the world organization. 

In the past, the United States has insisted 
on a matching arrangement under which it 
would contribute no more than 53 percent 
of the total technical assistance. A ques- 
tion, therefore, would be whether the United 
States would raise or abandon this ceiling in 
the event other countries would match larger 
United States contributions. 

Another would be whether the United 
States would drop its opposition to the U. N. 
Special Development Fund and start it off 
with a substantial contribution. Refusal of 
countries like the United States and Britain 
to support the fund has been responsible for 
the long delay in its establishment, 


* From UAW INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS RESO- 


LUTION ADOPTED APRIL 1, 1955, CLEVELAND, 
OHIO 


It should be abundantly clear that our 
chances of avoiding atomic war, or, if such 
war should come, our chances of winning it, 
will depend upon the kind of leadership 
which the free world is able to provide to the 
millions of people who are at this moment in 
open revolt against hunger and oppression. 
We must make obvious by deeds and action 
that there is a democratic alternative to the 
false hopes held out by Communism. We 
must establish again by deeds and action 
our faith and our belief in the right of all 
people to win freedom from despotism, 
whether it be imposed by other nations 
which bind them to colonial status or by 
fore corporations which extract their 
wealth without just compensation or by 
their own ru classes which monopolize 
their land and exploit their workers, To the 
struggling people of the Middle East, Africa 
and Asia, we must demonstrate that we are 
on their side in support of their aspirations 
for genuine political and national inde- 
pendence. 

Representatives of 30 Asian and African 
nations will soon gather in Bandung, Indo- 
nesia, to consider these vital matters. We 
urge the President of the United States and 
the Congress to continue and expand our 
technical and economic aid directly and 
through the United Nations to the under- 
developed and uncommitted countries of 
the world. Such concrete action will be 
fresh proof that the American people do not 
look upon these peoples as merely forces 
against Communist imperialism but that we 
have a deep and genuine concern with thelr 
well-being. 

We strongly urge Congress to approve and 
provide the $80 million for the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED) in order to further demon- 
strate the deep concern of the people of 
America to take immediate and practical 
steps toward world peace. 


From AFL-CIO 1955 CONVENTION RESOLUTION 
ON FOREIGN POLICY ADOPTED DECEMBER 7, 
1955 


Resolved, conscious of our responsibilities 
at this crucial period, the AFL-CIO herewith 
declare their support of the following guid- 
ing principles for an effective American 
democratic foreign policy and sound inter- 
national labor relations: 

1. Effective foreign policy cannot be im- 
provised and piecemeal. It must have & 
clear and definite orientation and be con- 
sistent, sustained, and vigorous in its appli- 
Its motivating and paramount aims 
must be the mobilization of all our moral and 
material resources for developing a system 
of international relationships to maintain 
peace, protect freedom and national security, 
and enable a growing population to enjoy a 
rising standard of living. 


* 
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2. Integration of our foreign political and 
economic policies is essential, if the great 
technical resources and mighty industrial 
potential of the United States are to be 
geared to increasing the productivity, raising 
the purchasing power, and improving the 
living standards especially of those economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries which are 
devoted to human liberty and peace. 

3. Undeveloped and underdeveloped con- 
tinents and regions where many hundreds of 
millions nurse their vances and their 
hopes constitute a fertile feld for Commu- 
nist operations. In dealing with rudimen- 
tary human problems the world over, we 
must be concerned primarily with two im- 
mediate needs—the need for food, health, 
and irrigation in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and the burning desire for independ- 
ence and equality. By ministering to such 
fundamental needs we will be on firmer 
ground as we seek to win new adherents to 
the free world. 

4. We know that communism is a false 
solution; we believe that democracy is the 
true solution. Communism is weakened 
when democracy is strengthened. The rep- 
Tesentatives of democracy must go out into 
the underdeveloped regions with specific 
plans, programs, and projects to help raise 
living standards, for helping to end all co- 
lonialism, for winning these peoples as equal 
members of the free-world community. 
Thus, we will make it possible for them to 
have a stake in the defense of a civilization 
worth defending. 

5. Our country has done some of this, 
UNRRA was a beginning. American labor 
supported the Marshall plan because it was 
conceived and largely administered in this 
Spirit. Point 4 was an imaginative gesture 
in the same direction. but tragically all too 
little. Toward the same end, the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED) provides real possibilities 
for developing and expanding worthy proj- 
ects for the fundamental improvement of 
the economic conditions of the needy peo- 
Pies. Our responsibilities include, but are 
not limited to, a firm and effective military 
defense of established positions against Com- 
Munist subversion and aggression. Positive 
Measures for social and economic betterment 
are an indispensable part of the program for 
the defense and victory of the free world. 


This Science Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
Am sure that the Members of the House 
will be interested in excerpts from a 
Speech delivered by Dr. Louis T. Benezet, 
President of Colorado College, before 
the district Rotary convention in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., on April 23, 1956. 
Dr. Benezet calls attention to the im- 
Portance of science teaching in our 
Schools and colleges, and the necessity 
for developing the scientific talents of 
Our new graduates. I take pleasure in 
Presenting this fine address by Dr. 
Benezet: 

THIS Scrence BUSINESS 

Tt Is wonderful to live in this comfortable 
World that science has created for us. Yet 
the reaction, I am afraid, has set in in the 
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schools to the extent that some students 
now come seeking that education too be 
made as comfortable as the comforts in their 
homes. This has produced a strange para- 
dox. Material blessings in America were 
made possible by men over the past 100 years 
who penetrated the mysteries of science. To- 
the comforts that science has provided that 
day's generation has become so imbued by 
the comforts that science has provided that 
more and more students are refusing to 
study science in college—because it's not a 
comfortable subject to take. Our life has 
been made easy by electronics; it even opens 
doors for us. The fundamentals of elec- 
tronics come from mathematics. Mathe- 
matics is an abstract science and rough go- 
ing; so, why take mathematics? Tou can 
get a good job without it. 

What I am trying to say, in other words, 
is that this universal standard of a com- 
fortable life we have invented for ourselves— 
which by the daily practice of our life we 
have stamped as holy—has now invaded the 
school curriculum; and you blame the 
schools because this is so. The result is that 
students in greater numbers come seeking 
careers in the processing of men and mate- 
rials for some commercial gain, rather than 
careers dealing with the origins of knowl- 
edge. The course is easier and the career 
pays better. 

Another great part of our trouble with 
science comes from a very stark fact. That 
fact is, we no longer have high-school science 
teachers. The number of teachers available 
for high-school physics, chemistry, and 
mthematics has dropped over 50 percent in 
5 years—this, in the most highly advanced 
technical Nation in the world. 

In the State of Oklahoma in the past year 
31 high schools eliminated mathematics 
and physics altogether from the curriculum. 
The reason: they could not find any teach- 
ers to teach the subjects. A national expert 
has said this is typical throughout the 
country. 

Where are the teachers who used to start 
our young people toward scientific careers, 
or at least scientific understanding in the 
high schools? Why, they are working in in- 
dustry, where the pay is better and the life 
freer. And what is industry saying? Why, 
industry is saying “Where in heaven’s name 
are we going to get enough scientifically 
trained people next year?" 

Educators receive a good deal of finger- 
wagging about how woolly headed they are 
in contrast to hardheaded, practical busi- 
nessmen. Let me give you a description of 
how hardheaded industry is approaching 
the problem of too few scientists and tech- 
nicians. Industry is currently committing 
an almost perfect example of the man who 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg. 
Because it can't get enough young science 
graduates, it is hiring away the high science 
teachers; and thereby it guarantees the dry- 
ing up of future supplies of new scientists. 
The high school science teacher goes to work 
in the industrial company. The school su- 
perintendent throws up his hands, and drops 
physics and mathematics from the curricu- 
lum. The high school students then go on 
to college without these subjects ever having 
crossed their paths. Naturally they do not 
pursue them in college, lacking the back- 
ground todoso. We, too, are losing a science 
professor to industry next year. When they 
graduate 4 years later, the ranks of science 
majors are very thin indeed. The place- 
ment men from industry then come around 
and say to the colleges, “What's the matter? 
You aren't giving us any science majors any 
more.” 

We face a crisis in our Industries because 
of the shortage of people to do their tech- 
nical thinking, and their research for them; 
yet industry, growing more desperate, moves 
toward making the situation catastrophic 
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by picking off the high school teachers who 
might send young scientists their way in 4 
or 5 more years. As a result, those who are 
eligible are being offered ridiculously high 
starting salaries. I could recite stories of 
industrial offers and special inducements for 
these men to come to work for them that 
would sound almost as princely as what a 
big university alumni club will do to get 
itself a winning football team. The tech- 
niques are remarkably parallel. The sad 
thing is, industry knows this is happening; 
yet little has yet been done to stop the 
merry-go-round, 

Although we may educate just enough 
scientists to keep our civilization going, we 
shall find we have produced a tiny race of 
ruling geniuses surrounded by millions of 
scientific numskulls. Plato called for a 
republic ruled by philosopher-kings; but the 
base of his republic was supplied by slaves. 
I don't think the situation bodes too well 
for democracy. It is a dangerous thing to 
have the elements of power in the hands of 
a few; and to have the power of science 
known to few Americans might prove no ex- 
ception. 

We are in a box in this science business, 
What is the way out? 

In the first place, we must lay hold on all 
the science teachers we have left and make 
it worth their while to stay. When I say 
that, I am also asking a better return for 
the whole teaching profession; for if you 
have ever tried to run a school, you know 
you do not pick out a certain.type of teacher 
and eleyate his station above the rest. 

We must, second, help our science teachers 
see more clearly the ties between their teach- 
ing and the future of society. We should 
bring them to science institutes—as our col- 
lege happens to be doing next summer—to 
let them mingle with top people of research 
and technolcgy, so that when they return 
to their schools they can have a better sense 
of their mission, and a better knowledge of 
how their subject relates to the rest of the 
world of science. 

Teaching chemistry in high school thus 
becomes more than memorizing 92 elements, 
or the properties of potassium, or that H. 
makes rotten eggs. Teaching chemistry can 
show a boy the vision of a whole new world. 

By starting with the conservation of those 
science teachers left, we can preserve the 
original producers of scientific thinking in 
the young. It will be a bare stopgap, for we 
need many science teachers and as soon as 
possible. How shall this be done? 

The quick answer is a totalitarian answer: 
require math and science of every student in 
school and college. It is a bad answer, how- 
ever, and one due to failure. It will only 
succeed in producing some very bad scien- 
tists, or an engineer who might build a 
bridge that crumbles beneath you one day. 
It denies the real facts of differing mental 
ability—that your boy may have real talent 
with numbers, problems and space relation- 
ships, while my boy simply doesn't have this 
gift, but is good with words, ideas, and hu- 
man situations. And it would also crowd 
out other needed subjects, which we have 
not had a chance to talk about today. 

Rather than requiring science of all stu- 
dents, we should work harder in the schools 
to bring out genuine science talent earlier 
and stay with it. To encourage scientifically 
talented boys and girls toward the fascinat- 
ing and useful careers that lie ahead, we 
must firmly ask that industry restrain itself 
from grabbing the best of them. The best 
of them should not be industrial technicians 
or applied researchers, they are needed as 
pure researchers and teachers. Today teach- 
ing has to take what's left; and there isn't 
getting to be anything left. 

In ‘addition to identifying and sticking 
with young scientific talent in the earller 
stages of school, we need to work harder on 
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general courses of modern science under- 
standing—courses for the majority who will 
not become scientists. We need to shed 
some of the frowning mystery of science to 
the layman, 

This calls for courses to present, for in- 
stance, the march of new knowledge over 
the past 100 years: what it has done for man’s 
living, what it can do in the future, and— 
this may be of more importance than any- 
thing else—what science by itself cannot do. 
Such broad science-understanding courses 
can help build a climate in the schools that 
makes it easier for those with sciénce ability 
to want to push on. Too often in high-school 
students’ minds the word “scientist” is pre- 
ceded by the adjective “mad,” and comes 
straight out of the TV late show. Another 
popular illusion is that a boy must have the 
genius of an Einstein to handle science at 
all. Good scientists need to be bright, but no 
brighter than good lawyers, or good business 
heads, or good ministers. 


The German-Polish Boundaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
his remarks published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of February 8, 1956, which 
were called to my attention recently, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. REECE], 
while criticizing the separate from Ger- 
many of territories to the east of the 
Oder and Neisse Rivers, deals at length 
with the particular problem of East Prus- 
sia. He supports in this connection the 
views expressed in an attached memo- 
randum of Dr. Richard Sallet, a native 
of that province. Congressman Rxrcx's 
conclusion is: 

That the Government of the United States 
as well as the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and the French Republic, should 
not leave the shadow of a doubt that East 
Prussia and the other German provinces east 
of the Rivers Oder and Neisse are, according 
to international law, a part of Germany 
within her boundaries of December 31, 1937, 
that are today still under wartime Red Polish 
and Soviet administration. The Government 
of the United States should seize upon a 
proper moment to restate the legal position 
in no uncertain terms. 


As a general remark may I remind my 
colleague that the actual territorial 
changes between Poland and Germany 
have taken place as a result of the out- 
come of World War II. This war was 
provoked on September 1, 1939, by Hit- 
ler’s brutal assault on Poland. In vio- 
lation of international law, large parts 
of Poland were incorporated to the Reich 
and the population expelled from there 
to the so-called General Government, 
formed out of the remaining parts of the 
country then under German occupation. 
An unprecedented reign of terror pre- 
vailed throughout the whole war in Ger- 
man-occupied Poland during which over 
315 million people were tortured in con- 
centration camps and executed. War- 
saw, the capital of the country, was razed 
to the ground, private property confis- 
cated, and Polish culture systematically 
destroyed. 
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At Potsdam the United States, United 
Kingdom, and the U. S. S. R. arrived at 
the decision to place under the adminis- 
tration of the Polish state the territories 
east of the Oder-Neisse. They recog- 
nized at the same time in article XII 
the right of transfer of the German pop- 
ulation to Germany. 

In execution of the latter provision 
the Inter-Allied Control Committee in 
Berlin accepted, on November 20, 1945, a 
detailed plan which stipulated in article 
1 that the entire German population to 
be removed from Poland—3'2 million 
persons—should be admitted to the So- 
viet and British zone of occupation. In 
article 3 points (a) and (b) it was fur- 
ther stated that 2 million Germans 
should be directed to the Soviet zone 
and 142 million to the British. 

Millions of Germans having already 
left the country at the approach of the 
Soviet armies, the number of 3'5 mil- 
lions indicated by the Inter-Allied Com- 
mittee covered practically the majority 
of those who had so far remained on 
those territories, 

It is therefore evident that a de facto 
situation has been thus created with the 
consent of the three major powers. 

The final settlement of boundaries at 
the Peace Conference can therefore be 
only envisaged as a formal recognition 
of the existing state of affairs. The 
more so, as since 1945 those lands have 
been repopulated by millions of Poles 
who have contributed through their 
efforts to the economic postwar recon- 
struction and industrial development of 
this territory. 

To ask the United States Govern- 
ment—as suggested—for a declaration 
on German frontiers, based on the 
status of 1937, seems to be outside the 
scope of a realistic approach. Such a 
declaration would in fact alienate the 
people of Poland and other captive coun- 


tries while playing in the hands of Com- 


munist propaganda. 


It would do no good to our interna- 
tional position and be a heavy blow to 
our prestige. 

It seems strange that the case of East 
Prussia has been chosen to support Ger- 
man revisionistic aims in the United 
States, as the history of that province 
was marked by the “Drang nach Osten” 
policy, one of the main causes of both 
World Wars. 


Another Curtailment of States Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, when a 
snowball starts rolling down a moun- 
tainside, it gathers both speed and mo- 
mentum as it rolls. The same is true 
when the United States Supreme Court 
adopts a policy of curtailing the powers 
left to the States by the Constitution. 
The present Supreme Court Justices are 
speeding up that process. 
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Last Monday the Supreme Court in- 
vaded the police powers of the State of 
Illinois and declared by a 5 to 4 decision 
that an Illinois court in a criminal case 
involving the crime of robbery had failed 
to comply with a legal technicality in its 
treatment of the case. 

David Lawrence has discussed the in- 
cident so well in an article entitled Ex- 
tending Federal Police Power,” that I 
include the same as a part of my re- 
marks: 


From the Washington Evening Star of 
April 27, 1956] 
EXTENDING FEDERAL Policen Powrer—New 
Moves SEEN OPENING WAY FoR UNITED 
States To Act IN LOCAL CIVIL RIGHTS CasEs 


(By David Lawrence) 


The day is not far off when the Federal 
Government will take over some of the im- 
portant functions of maintaining law and or- 
der which hitherto have been considered by 
the courts to be solely the responsibility of 
States, counties, and cities. An extension of 
the Federal police power is underway. 

The latest move whereby the House of 
Representatives is being asked by its Judi- 
ciary Committee to pass legislation permit- 
ting the Attorney General to bring civil suits 
to enforce civil rights—if confirmed as con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court in a future 
case—would mean that Congress could pro- 
vide criminal penalties, too. In fact, Chair- 
man CELLER of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee recently sponsored exactly such a provi- 
sion which, for reasons of political expe- 
diency, was temporarily dropped from the 
committee's bill on civil rights in favor of 
one being pressed by the administration. 

What it all means is that the new 
measures, although not aimed at labor 
unions, will be feared by them—at least by 
those unions which depend on goons and 
strong-arm men to overturn a worker's auto 
at the factory gate and beat him up. For, if 
the new measures on civil rights are passed 
and sustained in the courts, it's the opening 
wedge toward protection of the right to work 
both by the Federal Government and the 
States. 

Historically, the Constitution has been in- 
terpreted as meaning that no State can pass 
a law abridging the right to vote or the free- 
dom of the press or any of the privileges and 
immunities of citizens. But up to now this 
has been construed by the Department of 
Justice in administration after administra- 
tion and by the Supreme Court in decision 
after decision to mean that, unless it can be 
shown that State enforcement machinery 
has actually broken down, the Federal police 
power cannot be lawfully interposed, 

Only last Monday, however, the Supreme 
Court of the United States reached into the 
procedures of the State of Illinois in a case 
which didn't involve a Federal crime at all 
indeed, it was a local case of robbery—and 
ruled that the State court hadn’t complied 
with a technicality in procedure, Who is to 
decide, for instance, whether a stenographic 
copy of the testimony shall be given free or 
charged for when a petition for appeal is 
filed? Up to now, the Supreme Court of the 
State of Illinois has thought it could handle 
such a question as a State matter. The Su- 
prime Court of the United States by a 5-to-4 
vote this week said the Illinois court was 
wrong. Justice Harlan ef the Supreme 
Court, in a minority opinion, said: 

“As I view this case, it contains none of 
the elements hitherto regarded as essential 
to justify action by this Court under the 14th 
amendment, In truth, what we have here 
is but the failure of Illinois to adopt as 
promptly as other States a desirable reform 
in its criminal procedure. * * * I think it is 
beyond the province of this Court to tell 
Tilinois that it must provide such proce- 
dures.” 
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Thus, the trend is toward Federal usurpa- 
tion of police power, while complete control 
of State court procedures by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, even to the mi- 
nutest detall, passes from the States to the 
Federal Government. 

The Constitution now, in other words, 
is what the Department of Justice and the 
Supreme Court together may say it is. The 
Constitution heretofore has been construed 
by the Supreme Court to mean that no State 
can make any law abriding the right to vote 
on account of race or color, and that no State 
may fail to guarantee the right of the citi- 
zen to “life, liberty, and property.” But up 
to now the Department of Justice has not 
intervened to punish murder on the picket 
line or in racial troubles unless there was 
evidence of a breakdown of the enforcement 
machinery of the State itself. 

Recently—in 1953—the labor unions closed 
down several newspapers in New York. The 
unions acted in concert and some of them 
ignored their contract obligations to work. 
They accomplished together by conspiracy 
the denial of a constitutional right. They 
abridged freedom of the press. But the De- 
partment of Justice held this was a State 
matter. Likewise, in case after case of vio- 
lence at the factory gate, the Department 
of Justice has not intervened, even though 
unions do act in concert and carry on their 
activities as organizations sanctioned by Fed- 
eral law. 

With the new proposals that look into 
“economic pressure,” on the other hand, the 
Attorney General would be given the power 
to enforce civil rights instead of leaving it 
to aggrieved citizens to bring suits. It would 
be a short step then to Federal intervention 
and the enactment of criminal penalties to 
deal with labor-union violence and coercion 
and intimidation and labor-union elections 
and membership activities. 

Maybe on balance the gain for the coun- 
try on the “right to work” side for many mil- 
lions of white and Negro workers would, in 
the long run, far outweigh the disadvantages 
to a few States in the South which have, by 
One means or another, discouraged Negroes 
from voting, So far as these State laws on 
* Qualifications for voting are concerned, the 
record is clear—they apply to both whites 
and Negroes. But in enforcement there is a 
Question, The new civil-rights measures, 
therefore, if passed, would permit the De- 
Partment of Justice to look into ures 
behind all State laws affecting individual 
Tights. It would be a far-reaching change. 


Farm Problem Is Now Political 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave and revise and extend my remarks 
I am calling attention to the excellent 
editorial, entitled “Farm Problem Is Now 
Political,” which appeared in the Gibson 
City Courier of last week. This is an 
Outstanding weekly newspaper in my 
district, 

I think the editorial explains exactly 
What has taken place in connection with 
farm problem. It expresses what I have 
expressed many times; and I frankly 
think that our farmers resent the fact 
that politics has played a major role in 

with their difficulties, with the 
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result that there has been undue delay 
and failure thus far to enact constructive 
legislation. 

No sound solution to the farm problem 
will ever be found unless it be treated 
solely as an economic question, without 
regard for any political considerations 
and possible consequences. 

The editorial follows: 

FARM PROBLEM Is Now POLITICAL 


Democratic leaders in Congress have done 
what they set out to do. They have made 
the farm problem a political football. They 
did this, not because a vast majority of them 
believed in 90-percent rigid supports, but 
because they wanted to get President Eisen- 
hower down in the political arena with them. 
No President since George Washington has 
been able to remain as aloof from politics as 
Mr. Eisenhower. This has caused frustra- 
tion among the Democratic politicians who 
have been unable to attack him directly. 
They have tried to attack his administra- 
tion as a “big business” one, and have with- 
out any success whatever attacked his han- 
dling of foreign affairs. They had to sink 
to attacking his ability to physically serve, 
and that met with little response from voters. 

As a result they maneuvered him into a 
position where he had to veto the farm bill. 
They have attacked him personally as one 
who is without feeling for the welfare of the 
farmers. They intend to make this an issue 
in the campaign, really the only strictly 
political issue they have. The sad part of 
it is that the farm question should not be 
political. 

President Eisenhower could easily have 
allowed the farm bill to become a law either 
with or without his signature, telling the 
people that while it was not up to the stand- 
ards he set, he would attempt next year to 
secure a better bill. That would have been 
the smart thing to do, according to many 
politicians. 

The President, however, does not always 
accept the easy way. He places principle 
above expediency. He is in the habit of 
doing what he thinks is right, and did not 
change his practice. 

Many farmers and farm leaders believe the 
President acted wisely when he vetoed the 
farm bill. Charles Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
former president of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, and himself a Democrat, was 
satisfied with the veto, saying, “The Presi- 
dent's veto was obviously based on sound 
economic facts and not on expedient politi- 
cal considerations. He will be applauded by 
most farmers of the Nation. His veto has 
given Congress another opportunity at this 
session to adopt sound farm legislation.” 

On the other hand, the large number of 
farmers who believed the farm bill would 
help solve their problems will not take kindly 
to the veto. The Farmers Union has declared 
that the veto leaves that organization with 
no other course than to fight against the 
reelection of President Eisenhower next No- 
vember. 

Mr. Shuman believes the President will 
gain in stature “because most farmers, even 
if they wish high supports, will respect the 
President's integrity in vetoing the bill.” 

P. O. Wilson, secretary-manager of the 
National Livestock Producers, made a state- 
ment along the same lines, hailing the Pres- 
ident’s courage in vetoing the farm bill and 
added that the bee is now on Congress. 

Mr. Eisenhower did not meekly send the 
bill back to Congress with a veto attached. 
He went before the American people, speak- 
ing particularly to farmers. He told them it 
was a bad bill, and one which would do 
harm to agriculture in the long run. There 
are many farmers who honestly disagreed, 
Even if they are wrong and the President is 
right, they will blame him for not signing 
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the farm bill which the Democrats main- 
tained would bring relief to hard-pressed 
farmers. 

Mr. Eisenhower immediately raised sup- 
ports on major crops, telling his radio and 
television audience that this act would put 
a half billion dollars into farmers’ pockets. 
Then he asked that Congress pass at once 
his soil-bank plan, and called upon the law- 
makers to provide for advance payments of 
another half billion dollars. These two acts 
would place a billion dollars in farm 
accounts. 

Purthermore, the President let Congress 
know that he would call a special session 
following the political conventions, in the 
event Congress failed before adjournment to 
pass the soil-bank plan. 

This was a fighting Eisenhower, willing to 
meet his opponents at their own game, while 
still maintaining his personal integrity. He 
will fight the Democratic politicians for the 
good will of American farmers, and in his 
sip het e friendly, man-to-man style 

es e cam} with the 
directed to N 3 

A lesser man might have been willing to 
send his veto, and depend upon the support 
of independents and city people to uphold 
him. Not the President. He thinks he is 
right. He is not one to run from a fight. 

The President knows, as does everyone else, 
that the Democrats in Congress are using the 
farm issue as a political football. He has 
put Congress on the well-known spot. Con- 
gress has approved his soil bank plan, but 
the Democrats told the President he would 
have to accept everything else in the bill if 
he got the soil bank program. 

Now, Mr. Eisenhower says in effect, “If 
you Congressmen want to help agriculture, 
pass the soil bank plan. We all can agree 
on that. It will at least be a start.” 

President Eisenhower has given evidence 
that he realizes, as much as do his oppo- 
nents, that the political campaign for the 
Presidency is underway. While the Demo- 
crats did manage to get the President into 
the political arena where they can criti- 
cize him, he has also managed to put them 
in the light of refusing to pass a type of 
farm legislation, the soil bank, upon which 
all can agree. He can go to the country on 
his position. 

The Democrats in Congress were prepared, 
if he had signed the farm bill, to charge the 
President with playing politics, substituting 
a desire to please people for his principles. 
They thought they had Mr. Eisenhower 
either way. If he signed, he was a dema- 
gogue; if he vetoed, he was against the 
farmer. 

Instead, Mr. Eisenhower has emerged 
ahead. Even if he should lose the votes of 
200,000 farmers in Illinois, which of course 
is very doubtful, he will have strengthened 
his position with independents and with the 
country as a whole, He carried Illinois by 
nearly half a million votes in 1952. 

The politicians are dealing with a man 
whom they do not understand too well, for 
he is forthright and honest, 


Communist Campaign for Repatriation of 
Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the problems confronting the 
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Western World today is that of the Com- 
munist campaign for repatriation of ref- 
ugees. Although this campaign has not 
been very effective to date, there is a 
danger that it could so become unless we 
take proper effective steps to counteract 
it. 

The Assembly of Captive Nations in 
New York has recently issued a memo- 
randum on this subject, which I believe 
to have very valuable suggestions and 
proposals. I therefore attach it hereto 
and commend it to my colleagues for 
study and consideration: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE PROBLEM OF REFUGEES 

FROM THE CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS 

In their statements before the 20th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the USSR, 
the Soviet rulers have made it abundantly 
clear that they now expect to conquer the 
world without war. Their confidence in the 
achievement of this goal without a major 
holocaust was obviously based on their be- 
lief that the free world will allow itself to be 
morally disarmed. This is to be brought 
about, on the one hand, by allaying the fear 
and distrust felt by the free world toward the 
Communist system and, on the other hand, 
by promoting everywhere a “healthy respect” 
for the Communist military might, 

To deceive the free world on the true na- 
ture of the Communist system, Moscow has 
confronted the world with several major 
moves: 

1. The spectacular condemnation of one- 
man dictatorship and the equally insistent 
affirmation of the principle of collective 
leadership—both calculated to suggest that 
the Soviet Union is now evolving toward a 
normal form of government. 

2. The revival of popular front tactics, 
implying that the triumph of communism 
might be achieved not only by way of vio- 
lence and revolution, but also by the use 
of normal parliamentary procedures. 

3. A pledge for the introduction of a 5-day 
working week and a raise in wages both in- 
tended to indicate that the benefits enjoyed 
by labor in the free enterprise system will 
also become available in the Communist 
world. 

The statement made by Marshall Zhukov 
at the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party in Moscow, to the effect that the whole 
area of the United States can be devastated 
by Soviet hydrogen bombs and guided mis- 
siles was destined to instill terror and fear 
in the hearts of all men in the free world. 
‘The Communist campaign for the repa- 
triation of refugees forms another part of 
the Soviet plan for moral disarmament of 
the free world. Its aim is to demonstrate 
to the free world that the new social sys- 
tem installed in the people's democracies" 
exerts an irresistible attraction upon the 
political exiles from the captive European 
nations; that the latter have themselves 
given up hope in any change in the status 
quo; that the refugees themselves disavow 
and repudiate their own campaign against 
the Communist system and are ready to ac- 
commodate themselves to unalterable facts. 

The use of all these psychological weapons 
should induce—in the view of the Com- 
munists—the ayerage United States citi- 
zen to raise the question whether the Com- 
munist system is not approaching gradually 
the democratic one; and, if so, whether it 
is worthwhile to defend freedom at the risk 
of a war which would destroy civilization 
itself, 

AIMS AND MEANS OF THE COMMUNIST CAM- 

PAIGN FOR THE REPATRIATION OF REFUGEES 


It is obvious that the campaign for the 
repatriation of refugees aims at lulling to 
sleep the conscience of the free world. The 
exiles and refugees from the captive Euro- 
pean nations constitute strong anti-Com- 
munist centers in the free world. They are 
the best source of information on Commu- 
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nist practices, as most of them witnessed 
the workings of the Communist regime, 
They have unmasked the hidden aims of 
the Communist program worked out in 
Moscow, and thus, hinder the moral disarma- 
ment of the free world. 

Moscow is intent upon stopping these ac- 
tivities of the exiles by inducing them to 
return home. The Soviets hold the political 
exiles and refugees responsible for the proc- 
lamation of the United States policy of lib- 
eration. They are credited with having in- 
fluenced the respective ethnic groups who— 
in turn—are supposed to exert effective pres- 
sure upon the United States administra- 
tion. The Soviets hope that once the exiles 
return to their homelands, the policy of 
liberation will be abandoned and forgotten, 

On the other hand, the Communists hope 
that the return of refugees, especially of 
outstanding political and military leaders, 
scientists, writers, poets, artists and other 
intellectuals whom they may lure with 
special bait, will convince the subjugated 
nations of the futility of any hope for libera- 
tion. Should the exile leaders return home, 
this would prove that they have lost faith 
in the help promised by the West for the 
liberation of their nations. This would 
make it easier for the Communist regimes 
to break the resistance of the subjugated 
nations and to dominate them. 

In order to induce the exiles to return 
home, the Soviets and their satellite Com- 
munist regimes have established special or- 
ganizations for the purpose of establishing 
contacts with the exiles. Separate radio 
stations have been set up behind the Iron 
Curtain calling the refugees home. Thou- 
sands of brochures and propaganda leaflets 
are sent out to the exiles for the purpose of 
influencing them. Their families living in 
the captive countries are forced to write let- 
ters to their relatives living abroad urging 
them to return. They are even granted facil- 
ities to make phone calls, for instance from 
Poland to Great Britain at the expense of 
the Communist regime, to talk to their rela- 
tives to this effect. In some cases, exiles were 
even invited to come back for a short visit, 
their free return passage being guaranteed 
by the State. Last but not least, the Com- 
munist agents personally approached some of 
the exiles, making lucrative proposals in case 
they decide to return, 

HOW TO COUNTERACT THE COMMUNIST CAM- 
PAIGN FOR REPATRIATION OF REFUGEES 


The free world is thus confronted with the 
need to counteract the Soviet plan by meas- 
ures designed to render ineffective the re- 
patriation campaign. 

It should be understood that it is not the 
Communist propaganda which may influence 
some of the exiles to return home, but—the 
unfavorable conditions in which they are liv- 
ing in certain parts of the free world. A 
reappraisal of the free world's attitude to- 
ward the exiles would be necessary. The 
latter should be given the opportunity, 
denied them so far, to take full part in the 
fight against communism. To this effect, the 
following measures would seem to promise 
the best results: 

(a) Legal measures 


1. United States immigration laws should 
be liberalized to admit immigrants from ter- 
ritories where insecurity, lack of work, camp 
life, create ideal breeding ground for Com- 
munist propaganda. About 414,000 refugees 
are still under the care of the U. N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees, of whom about 
65,000 still live in camps. 

2. Better possibilities should be created for 
those who are eligible under the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 to come to the United 
States, and the expiration date of the RRA, 
set for December 31, 1956, should be extended 
so as to give all refugees who so desire the 
possibility to immigrate into the United 
States. È 

3. The exiles and refugees, especially re- 
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cent refugees, should be given in the coun- 
tries of their residence all the necessary 
social and legal aid. 


(b) Social and economic measures 


1, Special facilities should be made availa- 
ble in order to enable each refugee to find 
work suited to his skills and capabilities. 

2, Special training should be organized for 
those refugees who cannot practice their old 
profession, and have not acquired a new one. 

3. For those who are unable to work be- 
cause of age or infirmity, suitable homes 
should be set up, and medical and other 
necessary care provided. 

4. Fellowships, grants-in-aids or loans 
should be given to those who interrupted 
their studies or professional training, in or- 
der to enable them to continue and finish 
their studjes, and thus, help them to return 
to their chosen profession. Easy credit terms 
should be extended to farmers from central 
eastern Europe to enable them to settle on 
farms. 

5. The incurably ill should be properly 
cared for and admitted to suitable free coun- 
tries, including the United States, 

6. War veterans from the captive Euro- 
pean countries should be made eligible for 
the benefits accorded to American veterans. 


7. Charitable institutions, such as homes 
for orphans, etc., organized by or for the 
refugees and exiles in the free world, should 
get all necessary support. 

(c) Cultural measures 


1. The cultural heritage of the captive Eu- 
ropean nations should be preseryed by pro- 
moting the establishment of institutes of 
creative work for exile scientists, writers, 
artists, and other intellectuals. Existing in- 
stitutions should be assisted to continue and 
expand their work. They should be enabled 
to engage in publishing activities, in assist- 
ing writers, artists and other intellectuals 
to continue their work, to have their books 
published, pictures exhibited, etc. 

2. Subsidies should be provided for exist- 
ing refugee cultural organizations, scien- 
tific institutes, libraries, higher and lower 
schools, theaters, summer camps for chil- 
dren and other similar institutions. 

3. It should be made possible for the chil- 
dren of refugees to learn the language and 
history of their nation and to grant them 
scholarships so that they would not be 
tempted by scholarship offers from the Com- 
munists. 

(d) Political measures 


The full mobilization of all available 
forces for the fight against the Moscow plan 
of peaceful world conquest requires the full 
participation of refugees and exiles in this 
fight. To this effect, the following further 
measures could be usefully adopted. 

1, Raising the problem of peaceful libera- 
tion of the countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to the level of a foremost international 
question, and keeping it on the agenda of 
all international conferences. 

2. Recognizing the political representa- 
tions of the exiles, if not formally, then as 
de facto national representations, in order 
to enable them to carry on and further 
develop their activities. 


Nixon Adds to Strength of GOP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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torial from the San Diego Union of Sat- 
urday morning, April 28, 1956: 
‘Vick PRESIDENT'S DECISION—NIxXON ADDS TO 
STRENGTH or GOP 

The Republican Party welcomes Vice Presl- 
dent Nrxon’s decision to seek renomination. 

Although the Republican National Con- 
ventlon is 4 months away, Mr. Nixon's de- 
cision, which was given a hearty second by 

dent Eisenhower, makes it certain that 
Voters again will have the opportunity to cast 
their ballots for the leadership combination 
which returned good government to Wash- 
ington, ` 

This will be a new crusade led by a Presi- 
dent and Vice President who can campaign 
not only on the basis of what they hope to 
do but on what they have accomplished in 
the past 344 years. 

President Eisenhower will remain close to 
Washington most of the time during the 
election, limiting his travels to eight plane 
trips to regional points. He does not believe 
A President should go barnstorming «cross 

country. 

Mr. Nixon thus will carry the Republican 
Crusade to the grassroots, a factor which will 
be important in the Republican effort to re- 
Capture control of Congress. 

In 1954 he carried the brunt of the GOP 
national campaign. His capable presenta- 

on of the issues was credited with saving 
the GOP from more than mild defeat in off- 
Year elections which normally would have 

n a strong swing to the opposition. 

During the 1956 campaign, vice presiden- 

al candidates will be subject to close public 
Scrutiny. 
tt Although Mr. Nrxow is not without critics, 

is well to remember that most of the at- 
cks against him stem from partisan op- 
Position which recognizes him as an able 
and strong opponent. Even the Vice Presi- 
dent's most partisan opponents seldom have 
Questioned his ability in office. 
a ICHARD Nixon has proved to be a capable 

Iplomat, a strong presidential advisor and 
à leader described by Mr. Eisenhower as the 

informed Vice President in history. He 

an asset to the Eisenhower crusade and, 

e important, to the Nation. He put into 
tion the other day what the administra- 

m has meant to the American people. 

8 (the administration) decided to give 
free American economic system a chance 
t work,” he said. “We removed controls 
tom the economy, we got the Government 
dut of business rather than putting it in, 
We cut spending, we cut taxes, and we adopt- 
tes fiscal policies designed to encourage the 
tlative, the dynamism, and the ingenuity 
the American people.” 
The results, he said, are the good times we 
enjoy today. 
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8 Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
beaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrconp, I include the fol- 
U editorial from the San Diego 
nion of Thursday, April 19, 1956: 
UGGING THE HOLE—SERVICE CAREERISTS NEED 
INCENTIVES 


lan Tesident Eisenhower’s urging of Congress 
< Week to increase incentives for Ameri- 
as to choose military careers reflects a 
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fundamental fact: We need first-rate men 
to man a first-rate military establishment. 

Despite several notable improvements in- 
stituted during the Eisenhower Republican 
administration, there is still considerable 
loss of superior officers and men from the 
services to civilian life. The inducements of 
a long-term military service still are not on 
a par with those of comparable careers out- 
side. 

The President defined the problem: “Only 
when we have created a career military serv- 
ice which can compete with the attractive 
opportunities available in civilian pursuits 
will we be able to stop the wasteful losses 
from the armed service and attract individ- 
uals to those services.” 

How large are these wasteful losses? 

Rembert James, military editor of the San 
Diego Union and Copley News Services, in- 
ventoried the losses in a series of articles 
for this newspaper in 1954. He pointed out 
that the taxpayers may have as much as $10,- 
000 invested in the training of technical 
specialists but that close to 90 percent of 
them were leaving the service after ful- 
filling their selective service obligations, 

One of his most disturbing findings was 
that only 19 percent of the United States 
Strategic Air Command were military career- 
ists. With 4 out of 5 men reservists, the 
outfit assigned the major responsibility for 
any retaliatory mission must constantly train 
new men to take the places of those who 
leave for greener pastures. 

Since the time that Mr. James made his 
survey, the dangerous trends which he des- 
cribed have been partially arrested. Serv- 
ice pay and allowances have been increased. 
Enlistment bonuses have been enlarged, 
particularly for men early in their careers. 
Fringe benefits, whittled away during the 
Truman administration, have been partially 
restored and established as part of service 
compensation. 

But as the President pointed out, more 
must be done. Servicemen living in sub- 
standard military housing should not be 
forced to pay all of their housing allowance. 
Servicemen's widows should have adequate 
survivor benefits. Military dependents 
should have access to Government-sponsored 
medical care wherever they are. Other in- 
justices and inequities should be corrected. 

The career military man does not pursue 
his hazardous profession because he seeks 
great riches, But such a man cannot be ex- 
pected to expose his wife and children to 
hardships and uncertainties. 

When the civillon-service equation is put 
in better balance, there will no longer be any 
doubt about having enough first-class men 
for a first-class military service. 


The Richmond County Medical Society’s 
Plan for the Control of Narcotic Addic- 


tion 
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to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
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“The Richmond County Medical Socie- 
ty’s Plan for the Control of Narcotic 
Addiction,” by Herbert Berger, M. D., 
F. A. C. P., Staten Island, N. L.: 
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TRE RICHMOND County Menpicat Socrrrr's 
PLAN FOR THE CONTROL OF NARCOTIC ADDIC- 
TION 


(By Herbert Berker, M. D., F. A. C. P.) 


In January 1953 the Medical Society of 
the County of Richmond in New York after 
considerable study passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“1. Whereas the medical professional in its 
traditional role as guardian of the public 
health has been distressed by the narcotic 
problem and its apparent increase; and 

“2. Whereas the average user of narcotics 
must spend from $15 to $100 per day to 
keep himself supplied with drugs; and 

“3. Whereas the crime in drug addiction 
stems from the inability of persons of mod- 
erate means to purchase drugs at present 
illegal prices; and 

“4. Whereas the most serious of these 
crimes is the conversion of each addict into 
a salesman with consequent formation of 
new addicts; and 

“5. Whereas the use of morphine and 
heroin in themselves do not incite these 
unfortunate people to crime, as both drugs 
are depressants; and 

“6, Whereas the narcotics trade exists only 
because of the huge profits involved (for ex- 
ample, 2 pounds of heroin can be bought for 
$10 in China and sold after cutting and 
packaging for $80,000 or more): Then, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Medical Society of the 
County of Richmond favors the legalizing of 
the distribution of narcotics free of charge 
with proper safeguards, hereinafter to wit: 

“1. Establish narcotics clinics in all cities 
as the need appears under the aegis of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

“2. Register and fingerprint all who apply 
to prevent reregistering in other clinics. 

“3. Do not demand that they be enforcibly 
confined, as they are now. 

“4, Determine the smallest amount of pure 
drug that will relieve the patient of his 
symptoms. 

“5. Administer this uncut material by the 
doctor or under his supervision and under 
sterile precautions. 

“6. Keep accurate records of dosages, 

“7. No supply ever to be given to the ad- 
dict, dosage to be given only at the clinic. 

“8. Nominal charge for the actual cost of 
the drug, possibly 15 to 30 cents. 

“9. Make an effort to effect a cure, where 
possible, using hospitalization if the pa- 
tient acquiesces.” 

The passage of this resolution excited the 
enthusiasm of the public press and has been 
followed in turn by a not inconsiderable de- 
gree of interest among social workers, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, the clergy, and ad- 
dicts themselves. Those who are seeking a 
solution to the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, as well as a number of organiza- 
tions devoted to the study of criminology, 
have seen fit to comment favorably on these 
suggestions. After appropriate action by 
the coordinating council of the five coun- 
ties comprising the city of New York, this 
resolution was presented to the house of 
delegates of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York. It was referred to the council 
committee on public health and education 
and studied for an entire year. In May 
1954 the house of delegates of our State 
society passed this resolution and referred 
it to the American Medical Association, The 
Problem is now before a committee of the 
American Medical Association. Therefore, 
it seems proper that the resolution be called 
to the attention of physicians throughout 
the United States who may now have an op- 
portunity to understand the background and 
the thinking that went into the preparation 
of these thoughts. Similar joint resolutions 
have been introduced into Congress. If some 
of the material that follows seems elemen- 
tary, it is written so only because by Federal 
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fiat the medical profession has been sepa- 
rated from the care of these sick people, the 
narcotic addicts. It is quite possible that 
many physicians have neither seen, recog- 
nized, nor treated a person afflicted with 
addiction. 


THE NARCOTIC ADDICT AS A PERSON 


There are few people in this enlightened 
country of ours who are so badly misunder- 
stood and maligned as these unfortunates. 
Our novelists and some of our less well- 
informed sources of general information have 
pictured him as a fiend and a devil, subhu- 
man, and possessed of none of the gentler 
civilized attributes. Since most physicians 
are inexperienced with the votaries of opium, 
even we, who of all people should be aware of 
this faulty characterization, know little 
about these individuals. I was utterly 
amazed to meet a veritable Casper Milque- 
toast, my first experience with a long-addict- 
ed person. Perhaps as this story unfolds the 
reasons for our lack of authoritative infor- 
mation in this important medical area may 
become apparent. 

There are no individuals who do not at 
times experience periods of depression or ela- 
tion. A mature personality recognizes these 
alterations in his mood as normal. Most of 
us have learned that blue days are temporary 
and will ultimately be followed by better 
ones. We overcome our despair with patience 
or sometimes by the finding of a new hobby, 
a vacation, a new job or home, or perhaps a 
new interest. The narcotic addict, however, 
cannot tolerate these depressions and valleys 
in his daily living. He is incapable of using 
his own native talents for overcoming these 
unpleasant episodes. He wants to reach and 
stay at the heights of elation and happiness 
constantly. This is a perfectly normal, hu- 
man desire shared by all of us. Our narcotic 
patient, however, differs in that he seeks to 
attain this plateau of joy chemically rather 
than from the use of his own inner strength 
and convictions. Even this small introduc- 
tion to a large and involved subject should 
make it apparent that drug addiction isn't 
even a disease. It is merely a symptom 
of one. 

What then is wrong with the euphoria that 
these people seek to achieve endlessly? The 
fault lies not with the pleasant state of mind 
which they hope to perpetuate but rather 
with their lack of insight into themselves and 
their lack of understanding of reality. A 
problem deferred with narcotics remains un- 
solved. It persists tomorrow or the next day 
so that these individuals, like so many of the 
rest of us, are procrastinators of the worst 
sort. Whatever strength of character they 
may once have is lost as they ever- 
lastingly retreat from life and the making of 
decisions. Without going into this subject 
to a length interesting only to the serious 
student of psychiatry, it becomes apparent 
that these are sick individuals, suffering not 
from narcotic addiction but from lack of will 
power and strength of personality. They 
differ little from those of us who eat too 
much and hardly at all from the alcoholic 
who seeks as well to solve life’s problems 
chemically. 

THE NATURE OF ADDICTING DRUGS 


We physicians have been using narcotics 
for thousands of years, and we know full 
well the effect of these medicaments on our 
patients. They are sedatives, inducing sleep 
or relieving anxiety. With them our patients 
may achieve surcease from pain or worry. 
Their larger problems may become smaller or 
even cant to them. Can the lurid 
articles in the daily press make us, who have 
a g in pharmacology, believe that 
narcotics do anything else for an addict? 
Under the influence of opiates the addict like 
our other patients becomes relaxed and at 
ease. He is incapable of violent crime while 
under the influence of these drugs and cares 
nothing for sex. He is incapable of sex. 
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Many of them tell me that their entire in- 
terest in this subject disappears when they 
are so sedated. In fact, many of these in- 
dividuals are better citizens with narcotics 
than they are without. Please do not inter- 
pret this as a suggestion that they be used in 
the treatment of certain psychogenic states. 
An observation that those of us who are in- 
terested in this subject make, time and time 
again, is that the individual who has been 
using these materials as self-treatment for 
anxiety demonstrates all of his symptoms as 
he is removed ever further and further from 
the addicting material. Many calm and 
quiet individuals who are able to work 
steadily while using narcotics find themselves 
becoming antisocial, belligerent, and end- 
lessly difficult without these substances. 

This, then, should introduce us to a new 
concept. of these patients because actually 
every reader of this paper probably has met, 
and knows now, a narcotic addict who may 
hold a position of responsibility in his own 
community extending from bank presidents 
to doctors to locomotive engineers. These 
people perform their work perfectly without 
detection until for some reason they run 
afoul of the law in their efforts to gratify 
their habit. Compare our addict, if you will, 
with a diabetic. The latter is able to lead a 
normal life as long as he gets all of life's 
necessities and insulin. The drug addict, 
similarly, is able to function adequately as 
long as he receives the same necessities of 
life that our diabetic needs, but he, in ad- 
dition, needs not insulin but narcotics, 

There are two features which are ascribed 
to narcotics as though they exhibited these 
pharmacologic characteristics alone. These 
drugs produce both tolerance and depend- 
ence. By the former we mean that it takes 
ever increasing doses to produce the same 
effect. Your self-treated constipated patient 
tends to use ever larger and larger doses of 


his favorite laxative in order to produce the: 


same effect on his bowels. Dependence is 
some characteristic of the nerve cell which 
demands these materials in order to function 
properly. Such dependence appears in many 
other diseases, for example, the use of vita- 
min B. in the treatment of pernicious 
anemia. 


Let us picture for a moment a potential 
narcotic addict who has never met a peddler. 
He might be the antisocial person who 
throws a stone through the stained glass 
window of the church to which he does not 
belong or who sets fire to his school when he 
has been disciplined therein. Perhaps he is 
a member of one of our numerous lunatic 
fringe societies, or he may be found in our 
jails or in our underworld because some of 
his antisocial behavior has made him a crim- 
inal. Not too long ago such a person came 
to my attention who, after experiencing 
many difficulties in adolescence, became a 
moderate user of narcotics. For the past 45 
years he has operated a railroad switch tower 
at a busy junction. He has been praised by 
his supervisor as a diligent, conscientious 
worker who never misses a day and on 
who he can depend utterly. This indi- 
vidual unfortunately acquired tuberculosis 
and came to my attention only when he was 
admitted to a sanitorium, thereby being sep- 
arated from his usual sources of supply. In 
summary, then, these materials are used as 
self-treatment by certain mentally sick in- 
dividuals. They do not incite the user to 
violence. In fact, the very opposite is true. 

CRIME AND DRUG ADDICTION 


If these drugs do not promulgate crim- 
inal tendencies, why are crime and narcotic 
addiction so closely allied in our minds? In 
the United States the addict is not recog- 
nized officially as a psychopath but rather 
as a criminal. Now this is an entirely man- 
made situation. We could make our diabe- 
ties criminals just as quickly were we to 
forbid them insulin. Similarly, our experi- 
ence with prohibition proved to us that we 
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could moke criminals out of devotees to alco- 
hol. We recognized this error in our think- 
ing when the 18th amendment was repealed- 
Now, by the ukase of the Bureau of Narcotics, 
we have divorced the addict from a legiti- 
mate source of drugs. He may not obtain 
these materials from his physician, nor can 
be obtain them through his pharmacist. To 
him they have become a way of life. They 
are, in his warped reasoning, necessary for 
his very existence. Therefore, he obtains 
them through the underworld or by stealth. 
The peddler, like the bootlegger of the 1920's, 
was bappy to have this artificial opportunity 
created for him my our legislative efforts. 

Narcotics are not very expensive, costing 
little more than aspirin to produce, There 
is à rather large tax on these materials. 
but even so, 20 or 30 cents would supply the 
daily needs of most addicts. Actually, how- 
ever, since the price of these materials has 
been artificially heightened by the nature of 
thelr source, many of these people spen! 
from $15 to $100 a day to gratify their ad- 
diction. This, then, is the source of crime- 
How many individuals do any of us know 
who can spend $100 per day on drugs in 
addition to all the other expenses of living: 
It becomes apparent that few could hope to 
do this by legitimate means. Actually the 
situation is compounded even further bY 
additional factors, The narcotic addict 
must keep his illmess secret to avoid the 
censure of his neighbors, so that he can stay 
out of the clutches of the law. As we have 
pointed out before, the materials are seda- 
tives so that every capacity which he may 
have once had for earning large sums has 
ben lost by this action of narcotics. There- 
fore, as one addict described the situation, 
each day is spent in a frequently futile 
effort to acquire sufficient money to gratify 
the habit. 

The type of crime to which these indi- 
viduals turn is interesting. Since many of 
these people are rather meek, their methods 
of acquiring money are rarely violent. They 
are shoplifters, policy slip runners, bookies 
pilferers, and the like. Murder is a rare 
crime among them. Females practice pros- 
titution, Married women have been known 
to sell the furnishings from their homes to 
obtain moneys which should have been spent 


for food and other necessities. Many prosti- 


tutes have never seen the money their efforts 
have earned. Instead their procurer or 
madam pays them in narcotics. This tends 
to keep them from leaving the house. In 
some cities of the United States as many 45 
86 percent of all apprehended prostitutes 
were narcotic addicts. 

Actually these are the least of their 
crimes. The most serious is the Introduction 
of neophytes to addiction, The narcotic ped- 
dler is usually an addict. In New York City 
he is given 25 percent of all the narcotics be 
can sell. Therefore, the addict is the largest 
single cause of the spread of this symptom 
complex. Who are these initiates? In most 
instances they are children of high school 
age who are easily induced to take narcotics 
as a new adventure. They want desperately 
to be one of the crowd and intensely fear 
criticism of being “chicken.” 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


Because the sale and distribution of nar- 
cotics is legal in the United States, we have 
no accurate figures as to the number of 
addicts in this country. Actually, we know 
only of those individuals who run afoul 
the law. This amount seems to be increas- 
ing. An estimate made in 1918 by a commis- 
sion appointed by the then Secretary of the 
Treasury estimated that we had a million 
addicts. This was about 4 or 5 times the 
number of sufferers prior to the passage of 
our first law of control, the Harrison Act- 
None of the figures from any source, whether 
it be the Commissioner of Narcotics, our 
courts of law, the Federal hospitals for the 
care of narcotic addicts, our prison popula- 
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tion, or the Bureau of Customs who seize a 

amount of narcotics each year, are 
accurate. The United Nations estimates that 
no more than 10 percent of all of the mate- 
rial smuggled into the United States is ever 
Seized, In 1952, 4,000 ounces were so ac- 
quired by the Government; and if this were 
10 percent of the total, then 40,000 ounces 
Were smuggied into the country, which should 
be sufficient to supply 180,000 addicts. The 
number of individuals who have been appre- 
hended for narcotic violations has increased 
1,200 percent in the last 7 years. The adop- 
tion of our resolution will lead to the acqui- 
Sition of some accurate information as to the 
nature of this problem and its magnitude. 

THE CAUSE OF OUR PRESENT SITUATION 


Most of the narcotics introduced into the 
nited States in the latter part of the 19th 
century and the first 14 years of the 20th 
Teached this country through Chinese Tongs. 
A good deal of the material so introduced 
Was powdered crude opium which was smoked 
in parlors, very much as liquor is consumed 
in saloons. An occasional non-Chinese mem- 
ber of our community used this substance. 
Perhaps even larger numbers of individuals 
had become accustomed to various proprie- 
tary medications which were sold across 
re counters without prescriptions 
Which contained more or less narcotics, 
Querulous children were treated with nos- 
trums containing paregoric. This was a well- 
Tecognized remedy for teething. Women used 
Such substances for the relief of menstrual 
Cramps and discomfort. A great number of 
apprehensive people used patent medicines 
Containing opiates rather regularly to reduce 
their nervous tension. 

In an effort to cope with this situation 
Which had become a matter for concern in 

e press of the early 20th century, there was 
Passed the Harrison Stamp Act. The pur- 
Pose of this piece of legislation was to con- 
trol the sale of these materials and to tax 
them. Since that time each vial of narcotics 
Carries a stamp very much like that found 
on bottles of liquor. It is obvious that the 

ingress expected that this would be. a tax 
Measure because its enforcement was placed 
2 the Treasury Department. The term 

narcotic addict” does not even appear in 
the act. As a result of rulings by the Chief 
Of the Bureau of Narcotics and by subse- 
Quent interpretations of these decrees by 
© Supreme Court, it has become illegal for 
Practicing physicians to administer nar- 
Cotics to addicts. The legal machinations 
which we in medicine were separated 
from these unfortunates is a story in itself. 
It has been told very well by Mr. Rufus King + 
recently in the Yale Law Review. Remem- 
ber the regulations were made by the Bureau 
and not by Congress. 

All of the legislation, Federal, State, and 
Municipal, is punitive in nature. The net 
result of this type of control has been to 
Make the acquisition of narcotics ever more 
dificult and consequently ever more expen- 
sive. It follows then that each new measure 
&ctually incites new crime. In every in- 
Stance this observation has been borne out. 
I am sure that those who have profited 
enormousiy from the sale of these sub- 
stances welcome every new legal effort at 
Control. There is no need to question why 
there are so many who are interested in 
Pushing narcotics. The profits are beyond 
all realization. Five or ten dollars spent for 
Narcotics in the Orient easily secreted under 
the ‘Shirt of a seaman can be smuggled into 
this’ country and sold for over $100,000 after 

Ng properly cut, diluted, and peddled. 
en one considers how impossible it was to 
Prevent the smuggling of alcohol, which is 
housands of times more bulky and with a 
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considerably smaller profit involved, one can 
readily sense the futility of legally control- 
ling narcotic addiction by such means, 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, a physician 
from New York, recognized that many addicts 
would be left without any legitimate source 
of supply after the enactment of the Harri- 
son Act. He suggested, therefore, that clinics 
be made available for these individuals so 
that they might be able to gratify their needs 
at small prices without recourse to the under- 
world. These clinics followed none of the 
regulatory devices which are suggested in our 
resolution. Nonetheless, they were attended 
by thousands of patients throughout the 
country. They were not well conceived, but 
they were an attempt in the right direction, 
They might ultimately have been made to 
work properly, had they been given the op- 
portunity to correct their own errors. They 
were closed by a decree from the Bureau 
following a report by a committee of the 
American Medical Association in 1919 which 
suggested that narcotic addiction could best 
be cured within an institution. While the 
Bureau of Narcotics acted rapidly on the 
AMA suggestion, closing the clinics at once, 
it was not until 1935 before proper, Govern- 
ment-controlled institutions were inaugu- 
rated, first at Lexington, Ky., and later in 
Fort Worth, Tex., in an effort to handle this 


problem. 


At the present time the United States has 
become a vast game preserve stocked with 
hundreds of thousands of narcotic addicts, a 
few of whom can be apprehended at will by 
our enforcement officers. The apprehension 
of an occasional smuggler or of some user 
or peddler (and the latter two terms are fre- 
quently synonymous) receives newspaper 
headlines, and we, who may not be interested 
in the subject, might then feel that the prob- 
lem is being solved. 


PRESENT METHODS OF TREATMENT OF NARCOTIC 
ADDICTION 


Narcotic addicts who are not convicted of 
a crime and, therefore, incarcerated in jails 
may either by their own volition or on rec- 
ommendation of appropriate penal, social, 
or medical authorities be recommended for 
admission to either of the Federal hospitals. 
Only one of these accepts females. Treat- 
ment in these institutions is excellent, there 
being brought to bear on the problem not 
only medical but religious, social, and voca- 
tional guidance. The treatment is long, from 
4 to 12 months, and costs on an average 
$4,000 per patient. 

The relapse rate of these patients is un- 
known. It is probably extremely high. Au- 
thorities in the institutions speak of 69 or 75 
percent in various articles. Addicts give us 
the impression that the relapse rate is prac- 
tically 100 percent. One addict that I inter- 
viewed received his first dose of heroin, after 
leaving the hospital at Lexington, in Pitts- 
burgh as he changed trains to New York 
City. It would seem that only 5 percent of 
these patients stay completely well. If this 
figure is true, and it is probably quite accu- 
rate, then each cure costs the taxpayers of 
the United States $100,000. We in medicine 
would never accept so poor a record in the 
treatment of any disease. It becomes very 
dificult to say much in favor of a program 
of therapy with so enormous a rate of failure. 

Yet our Government is committed to this 
utterly untenable policy. Perhaps the de- 
gree of ineptitude of our methods can best be 
exemplified by studying the situation in Eng- 
land where addicts may be treated by their 
own physicians and where there are reported 
for the year 1953 311 addicts, and there may 
be, according to the British authorities, 50 or 
75 more in the entire British Isles, an area 
with a population of 40 million. 

There is some light to be found in this 
picture in that in Detroit, Chicago, and New 
York City some followup methods are now 
being utilized. The report of the Provident 
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Hospital under Dr. Walter Adams in Chicago 
makes excellent reading, and I commend it 
to those of you who are interested. In New 
York City where the problem is most acute, 
particularly in our underprivileged areas, we 
have some facilities for the hospitalization 
and followup of juvenile patients, but noth- 
ing for adults. 

In the therapy of so complex an individual 
as a narcotic addict, embracing as it does 
every class of human being, it becomes ap- 
parent that some, perhaps many, patients are 
incurably addicted. For such an individual 
there remains only three possibilities: (1) 
Incarcerate him for life, (2) put him to 
death, or (3) grant him some narcotics legal- 
ly under proper regulation. 

The first of these is too costly and would 
take many valuable citizens out of circula- 
tion. -In addition, the addicts themselves 
would not voluntarily enter hospitals. They 
rarely go to Lexington or Fort Worth now of 
their own volition and then it is not to break 
the habit but to “kick it down” to a price 
they can afford. 

The second has been tried at various times 
in dictatorships in the Orient. It hasn't 
worked there, and it is not likely to be 
enacted in any civilized country like the 
United States. 

The third represents to us the only likely 
approach, 


THE RICHMOND COUNTY PLAN A PRACTICAL 
REMEDY 


The plan which has been described in the 
original resolution is as simple as it is direct. 
It embraces really only two steps: 

1, Recognize the addict for what he is, a 
mentally sick person whose prime symptom 
of illness is addiction. 

2. Let us bring to bear on this unfortunate 
psychopath the whole weight of our great 
knowledge in medicine, sociology, psychiatry, 
religion, and humanity so that this sick in- 
dividual may again be made well and to re- 
habilitate him so that he can live without 
narcotics if this can possibly be done. If 
this is not possible with our present state of 
knowledge, then let us carry him on narcotics 
under our control until we learn enough 
about this subject to effect eventually a per- 
manent cure. 

What can we expect from this program? 

1. To learn the magnitude of the problem. 

2. To stop crimes committed by addicts in 
order to obtain the price of drugs. 

3. To stop the introduction of addiction to 
new people by the present users who are try- 
ing to guarantee their own sources of supply. 

4. To prevent death and disaster to those 
addicted individuals who inject impure, 
dirty, infected materials inte themselves. 
Many lose their lives from overdosage or from 
“hot shots” which contain poison. This is 
the way the underworld disposes of a dan- 
gerous addict who has no money to purchase 
drugs or who informs on the “higher ups.” 


5. To empty our jails of these noncriminals 
or those pople who have become criminals 


only through our own inept legislation. 


6. To give us the opportunity to study ad- 
diction so that we may eventually discover a 
real cure for this disease. 

Naturally such a program will require 
careful safeguards: 

1. It will demand the establishment of 
clinics in our larger cities and individual 
physicians * in smaller localities. 

2. Narcotics should be administered only 
at the clinic. The addict will never be given 
& supply of medications. 


2 Adams, W.: Narcotic Drug Addiction and 
Outpatient Treatment, privately published 
by the Provident Hospital, 426 East lst 
Street, Chicago, I. 

3 Howe, H. S.: New York State J. Med. 55: 
341 (Feb. 1) 1955. 
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3. He must be fingerprinted and properly 
identified, registered, and photographed. 
Only those who are actually addicts can be 
treated. These can be readily recognized 


cotic antagonists such as Nalline. 

4. Hospitalize those patients who the medi- 
cal personnel at the clinics feel can best be 
served by inpatient techniques. These should 
be individuals who request hospitalization 
after being so advised by the clinic physi- 
cians. They should not be forcibly incar- 
cerated unless their physical or mental con- 
dition is so critical as to make them a 
menace to society. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PLAN 

This plan is opposed by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Narcotics. I believe these gentlemen 
to be entirely sincere in their concept of 
narcotic addiction as a wholly criminal 
matter. I can only cite in rebuttal the 
existence of the problem after 40 years of 
such methods and its apparent growth under 
this technique. They feel that pride would 
keep addicts from registering in such clinics, 
and it is quite true that some might not, 
but 1,500 in the early clinics of 
1918 on the first day. At the present time 
all addicts are cheats since they will do 
practically anything to secure the drugs they 
so urgently need. Under our plan some may 
continue to be dishonest, but that number 
ought to be a great deal smaller than it is 
now. . 
We hear a great deal about the contagious 
nature of addiction and that clinics, by 
bringing addicts together, will increase their 
numbers. Actually the necessity to sell 
drugs on the part of one addict to another 
in an effort to guarantee his own sources of 
supply is the most common cause of the 
spread of this condition. The disease itself 
is not contagious. There seems little reason 
to believe that an individual would continue 
to steal and commit crimes in order to 
obtain drugs when they can be obtained free. 

Since some individuals use drugs frequent- 
ly during the course of a day, we hear the ob- 
jection that it will be inconvenient for them 
to return to the clinics as often as necessary. 
Pharmaceutical chemists‘ tell me that any 
time that the need arises they can prepare a 
repository narcotic that will have a 24-hour 
or longer effect. 

CONCLUSION 


It seems that narcotic addicts, like the rest 
of us, by normal attrition tend to reach the 
termination of their span on this earth. By 
such natural means many of our present in- 
curable addicts will in time disappear. 
Should the pusher no longer find it necessary 
to induce our youth to become addicts to 
gratify his own narcotic needs, then it would 
seem that time alone under our technique 
will solve this problem even if we acquire no 
new information from our experience with 
these people when we have the opportunity 
to treat them. In view of the medical pro- 
fession's extraordinary record of accomplish- 
ment in the past with the management of 
so-called incurable diseases, it seems prob- 
able, God willing, that we might find the an- 
swer to this one as well. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
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Development of the Mineral Resources of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, Felix Edgar Wormser, be- 
fore the joint session of the Lead Indus- 
tries Association and the American Zinc 
Institute, at St. Louis, April 24, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR, FELIX EDGAR WORMSER, BEFORE THE 
JOINT SESSION OF THE LEAD INDUSTRIES As- 
SOCIATION AND THE AMERICAN ZINC INSTI- 
TUTE, St. Lovis, Mo., APRIL 24, 1956 
Three years in Washington serving the 

Nation in fostering the development of its 
mineral resources have been a rich but sober- 
ing experience. Time will not permit me 
even to highlight my impressions and obser- 
vations, but I welcome this opportunity to 
pass on to you some thoughts which have 
come to me. 

Let me begin by telling you, candidly, that 
I am proud of the record the present ad- 
ministration has made in the development 
and management of the country's natural 
resources since it assumed office. The rec- 
ord in the minerals area, as in other segments 
of resource deyelopment, speaks for itself. 

The Bureau of Mines reported recently 
that last year the dollar value of minerals 
and mineral fuels produced in the United 
States broke all records. It was the best year 
in history, with an output of over $15 bil- 
lion. Measured by the overall income of the 
American people—now over $300 billion per 
year—attractive corporate earnings, a buoy- 
ant stock market, and extraordinarly high 
employment, indeed, measured by almost any 
test that can be applied to an economy, the 
result is one in which we can all take pride. 

Not everybody has shared in this prosper- 
ity. There are business failures every day. 
And there are many mines that cannot op- 
erate profitably even within this generally 
favorable economic environment. We have 
yet to devise a system that will ensure sat- 
isfactory results for everyone. No collectiv- 
ists’ economy has done it—not even with 
planned production and a lot of people 
busy at Government expense. The best they 
can do is to distribute the burden and make 
everyone poorer for the effort. 

Others may differ with my own analysis 
of the fundamental prosperity of the mining 
industry. I observed in a recent report of 
the Western Governors’ Minerals Conference 
a statement that the condition of domestic 
mining, with the possible exception of 
copper, ranges from poor to critical and its 
future is indeed uncertain. I thought 
there could be no possible doubt about the 
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copper industry being prosperous with rec- 
ord-breaking prices prevailing, and certainly 
aluminum, iron and steel, lead and zinc, 
molybdenum, uranium, sulfur, and many 
others haven't suffered. They have had ex- 
cellent years. 

There are good reasons why the minerals 
industries are, by and large, experiencing 
great prosperity. The most important, I be- 
lieve, is that this administration has restored 
the vital element of confidence in business 
planning—confidence that there will be no 
unnecessary intervention by the Govern- 
ment in the everyday activities of our citi- 
zens—confidence that there will be no effort 
to impose more controls over industry— 
confidence that business will no longer be 
the whipping boy of Government. 

One of the greatest apprehensions the busi- 
nessman has is that reasonable Government 
regulation, which we have come to accept, 
will deteriorate into arbitrary and punitive 
bureaucratic controls. 

Perhaps equally important has been the 
unalterable determination of this adminis- 
tration to improve the international eco- 
nomic and political environment. Europe 
has been experiencing a boom and its appe- 
tite for metals and other minerals has grown 
to such an extrao: degree that one 
can easily become a bit anxious as to how 
the total world demand for these materials 
will be supplied. A good illustration is the 
high demand for copper, even at extraor- 
dinarily high prices. The administration is 
seeking also to improve the purchasing power 
of underdeveloped countries so that count- 
less millions abroad, some living virtually 
on the edge of poverty, may look forward 
to a better day. 

These policies are, of course, directed to- 
ward the maintenance of peace. War in- 
evitably brings about high prices, but the 
aftermath generally brings about chaotic 
conditions. This administration’s policy is 
clear. It will leave no stone unturned in 
its foreign and domestic policies in the 
search for peace, War is a disturber of in- 
ternational markets and causes gyrations 
which plague both consumers and produc- 
ers 


Under these policies our Industrial activ- 
ity is at an extraordinarily high level and, 
as I said before, the economies of other 
nations are similarly moving upward. The 
prices of metals and other minerals today 
by historical standards are good and the out- 
look, to my mind, is equally satisfactory. 
I cannot become pessimistic about the fu- 
ture of the minerals industries. 

It was only 3 years ago, you will recall, 
that the administration was called upon to 
give serious thought to the precarious posi- 
tion of the lead and zine mining industry. 
Lead was 12 cents and zinc was 9% per 
pound. Soon thereafter the Government en- 
tered the market to make purchases for the 
military stockpile. These purchases si- 
phoned off surplus American stocks and 
helped to bolster the entire world market- 
At the same time the spectacular growth 
in the European economy and our own sus- 
tained high level of productivity have 
brought world production and world demand 
for these commodities into virtual balance. 

Those who characterize our domestic lead- 
and zinc-mining industry as in distress, ob- 
viously compare current output with that 
of the middle twenties when lead production 
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Was over 600,000 tons a year and zinc pro- 
duction exceeded 700,000 tons. They point 
Out that costs have increased far out of pro- 
Portion to prices received, and they charge, 
too, that through national policies the do- 
Mestic mining industries have been sold 
down the river to foreign interests. 

It is true that current domestic mine pro- 
duction of lead is about half of what it was 
in the twenties, and zinc a little better than 
two-thirds. Imports have supplied the bal- 
ance of our needs. 

There has, of course, been a great increase 
in the cost of producing both lead and zinc. 
Those raw-material industries which have 
been able to maintain their competitive po- 
Bitions have done so mainly through the 
development of improved techniques to in- 
Crease productivity per man per day. The 
opportunities of making the economies 

ugh mass production open to manufac- 
will. not generally be found in most 
Metal and mineral industries by the very 
Nature of the business. I need not dwell on 
this aspect of a problem with which most 
Of you have to. wrestle every day, for it is 
One well known to producers. 
Needless to state, however, this problem 
aggravated by the constantly declining 
Brade of domestic ore. Since the twenties, 
We have been pushed more and more into a 
realization that the metal supply of the fu- 
will have to be derived from still lower 
Content lead and zinc ores unless some new 
Metal provinces are found containing richer 
deposits. Significant new discoveries would 
help. I believe there are still lead deposits 
to be found in the United States even though 
a getting tougher and tougher to find 
em, 


These circumstances place the domestic 

industry in a difficult position. In 

Order to keep its customers, it must avoid 

Undue advances in prices, which indubitably 

d destroy outlets that have been built 

Up and cultivated over the years. Once lost, 
kets are difficult to recapture. 

With reference to the criticisms of foreign 
economic policy, Tm sure we all fully realize 
how dependent American industries are on 
imports of lead and zinc. The problem of 

g a reasonable balance between im- 

Ports and domestic production is extremely 

t, particularly during periods of par- 

tial mobilization. Sometimes Federal poli- 

Cles during these periods appear to work at 

purposes. During the Korean emer- 

Bency, for example, Federal policies encour- 

expanded production abroad as well as 

at home. During this period prices abroad 

Were such as to attract considerable quanti- 

of foreign production. At the same 

the domestic-mining industry was de- 

Nied the higher prices prevailing in world 

Markets by the price-control program de- 
Signed to curb inflation. 

Following the Korean episode, demand pro- 

Jections did not fully materialize and we 
ound ourselves with sizable commercial sur- 
Pluses. These have now been largely re- 
Moved by Government purchases for the 
Stockpile. 

Apparently, the greatest concern of those 
Who feel all is not well with the lead and 
zinc mining industries is: What is to be done 
after stockpiling ceases? Everyone admits 
that Government purchases have provided a 
Substantial support to lead and zinc prices. 
Ultimately, these purchases must cease. Will 

domestic mining industry then require 
some form of assistance? And, if so, what? 

In the belief that when stockpiling is com- 

„ lead and zinc mining will require as- 


ce beyond that offered by the present 


leaders in the industry have advocated 
the enactment of an import tax. They pro- 
pons that the Congress now place's tax on 
Mports of lead and zine, in addition to the 
existing tariff, this tax to take effect only 
When the price of either commodity should 
Tall below a predetermined level. 
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This scheme is similar in principle to the 
import tax on copper—a 2 cents per pound 
tax which the Congress has temporarily sus- 
pended so long as the price stays above 24 
cents. It automatically becomes effective 
once again whenever the price falls below 
the 24 cents level. 

The general principle of giving moderate 
protection to a domestic industry when it 
faces injury from falling prices appeals to 
me. A reasonable import tax, applied to lead 
and zinc, would help maintain domestic min- 
ing operations for both defense and commer- 
cial purposes and yet permit all needed im- 
ports. It should serve to give the domestic 
producer a slightly larger price than that of 
the world markets, and at the same time im- 
pose little penalty on the foreign producer 
selling in the United States markets. It 
would not, of course, protect the lead and 
zinc mining industries from major dips that 
might result from unforeseen changes to 
which our economy may be subjected, but it 
would be a much better device for assistance 
than a subsidy. 

This administration recognizes that a 
strong, vigorous, and efficient domestic 
mineral industry is essential to the long- 
term economic development of the United 
States. What do we mean by a strong, vig- 
orous, and efficient mining industry? To my 
mind, this means one that is able to stand 
alone competitively without artificial stimuli 
from the Government, and by stimuli, I 
mean devices which would involve dipping 
into the Treasury of the United States. A 
tariff or an import tax is a stimulus, to be 
sure, but it does not invite governmental 
controls. 

Tariff increases, as you all know, have not 
been popular with this administration. The 
administration has not, however, favored the 
removal of tariffs at the expense of American 
labor standards or a sound domestic 
economy. 

The President did, of course, reject the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commission 
2 years ago that the duties on lead and zinc 
be increased to offset the injury being ex- 
perienced by the domestic industry. It is not 
always recognized that the President, in act- 
ing upon a recommendation arising from an 
escape-clause investigation, must take into 
account many factors affecting the national 
interest. Sometimes these involve other seg- 
ments of the domestic economy, sometimes 
important strokes in our foreign relations are 
at issue. There were such factors present 
when the decision on the lead and zinc 
escape-clause recommendation had to be 


made. 


While attention has been focused on the 
President's statement at that time that pur- 
chases for the long-term stockpile would be 
undertaken, little thought has been given to 
another step which the President indicated 
he was taking. 

“I am directing,” he wrote to congressional 
committees, “the Secretary of Agriculture to 
initiate action designed to acquire lead and 
zine of foreign origin * * * for the supple- 
mental stockpile.” 

What significance does this action have for 
the lead and zinc industries? 

Perhaps you know that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has long had authority to 
exchange surplus agricultural commodities 
in its possession for other commodities and 
to sell the proceeds in the open market. In 
1954 the Congress, in an effort to dispose of 
some of the surplus piling up after the Ko- 
rean emergency, authorized the sale of 144 
billions of these agricultural surpluses for 
local currencies abroad. That act, Public 
Law 480 of the 83d Congress, known as the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act, spelled our various ways in which 
the Government might make use of these 
foreign currencies. 

One of the uses proposed by the Congress 
for these local currencies ls to buy strategic 
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and critical materials, You may ask what is 
to be done with them after they have been 
bought. They are to be placed in a supple- 
mental stockpile under the same safeguards 
applied to the national strategic stockpile. 

Public Law 480, in addition to authorizing 
sales of surpluses for local currencies, em- 
phasized existing barter legislation and di- 
rected the Secretary of Agriculture to use 
every practicable means to export Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation commodities through 
barter. 

What is the effect of all this to be? Simply 
that the Government is embarking upon a 
program of acquiring critical and strategic 
materials over and above those needed for 
military stockpiling and that these acquisi- 
tions are to be isolated from commercial 
markets in the same manner as the military 
stockpile. They will be frozen, Every effort 
is being made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, working closely with the Interior De- 
partment, to prevent these transactions from 
creating unfortunate fluctuations in the 
metals and minerals markets. The impor- 
tant significance to the mineral industries 
is that these programs to dispose of agricul- 
tural commodities can serve to lift surplus 
stocks of minerals and metals from the inter- 
national markets, and thus bring about 
higher prices. International metal and min- 
eral markets are sensitive to shifts in supply 
and demand, even though such shifts may be 
created solely by Government intervention 
in the market place. 

You will probably want to know how big 
an accumulation of strategic and critical ma- 
terials can be procured, Obviously, with 
agricultural products worth billions avail- 
able for disposition, it is easy to see that, 
theoretically, several hundred million dollars 
worth of metals and minerals might be ob- 
tained through these programs. The Presi- 
dent, of course, will have the final determi- 
nation as to the size of the supplemental 
stockpiles that may be acquired, but the 
goals in any event are bound to be high, and 
purchasing and bartering could go on for 
years. This will necessarily be a slow process 
as the very operation of barter, while having 
a stimulating effect on the metal markets, 
will have the reverse effect on the interna- 
tional agricultural markets, 

From all of this you can gather that we 
may have here a new and powerful influence 
in international metal and mineral markets 
which could prove of material benefit to seg- 
ments of our domestic mineral economy for 
some time to come. 

While I am on the subject of agriculture, 
let me take a moment to discuss the Gov- 
ernment's relationship to agriculture and to 
the mineral-producing industries respec- 
tively. All of you know that over the years 
we have followed national policies of sup- 
porting the prices of basic farm products, but 
have not accorded the mineral industries 
similar treatment. It is not only in the basic 
policy of price supports, now firmly fastened 
into law, that agriculture seems to occupy a 
more favored position. Many agricultural 
exports, such as wheat, are subsidized, and 
rigorous controls are established on the im- 
ports of numerous agricultural commodities, 
especially sugar. Indeed, should the mining 
industry ever become imbued with the idea 
of international commodity controls, they 
have the example of sugar before them to 
see what can be done. My own preference, 
if an industry must have it, is Government 
assistance free of control. 

Moreover, agriculture is assisted by sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
whereby the President is authorized to im- 
pose quotas on the imports of farm products 
when such imports threaten to render in- 
effective a domestic price-support program, 
There are, of course, fundamental differences 
between the problems of agriculture and 
those of mining which we need not go into 
here. Suffice it to say, that through tech- 
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nology farmers have not only increased their 
hourly yield per worker, but have materially 
increased their yield per acre. In contrast, 
instead of getting more out of an acre of 
land, as the farmers do, we, in mining, have 
to take the mineral resources as nature 
fashioned them, and, as we are keenly aware, 
they have become leaner and leaner. Weare 
getting less per acre of mineral ground than 
we did a few years ago. 

I know that at times miners have toyed 
with the idea of using the parity concept to 
assist them, but, if we were to apply the 
same parity principle to metals as we do to 
farm products, we should find that metal 
prices are considerably higher than any 
parity formula would provide. Nor do I 
think that the mining industry would enjoy 
the Government controls accepted by agri- 
culture. What miner wants to have the 
Government tell him what to produce, and 
how, and where to market it? I have an 
idea that the domestic mining industry 
would prefer other avenues of Government 
assistance when conditions warrant some 
measure of support. 

Important in current discussions today 18 
the pending measure in the Congress that 
would authorize the United States to join 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation, or 
OTC as it is popularly known. I am aware 
that the American Mining Congress and 
other mining groups have publicly opposed 
OTC. May I tell you quite frankly that I 
believe some of the fears expressed about 
OTC are groundless and stem largely from a 
misconception of the intent of the legisla- 
tion and the nature of the organization it- 
self. 

Charges have been made that the Execu- 
tive has gone beyond the authority granted 
by the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
committed the Government to arrange- 
ments under the General Agreements on Tar- 
iffs arid Trade, by which the Congress of the 
United States has been completely estopped 
from enacting legislation affecting foreign 
trade. Thisisnottrue. But beginning with 
this bogeyman, opponents of OTC have pro- 
ceeded to build it into a supra-national 
agency with powers of life and death over 
our foreign trade. Nothing could be farther 
from reality. The general agreement is a 
multilateral trade agreement, negotiated 
under the authority of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. OTC will provide minimum 
machinery for the agreement, will sponsor 
multilateral trade negotiations, und will of- 
fer a forum for international consultation 
and the discussion of trade disputes which so 
often occur when trade agreements come into 
force. It will have no police power. 

The approval of OTC by the Congress 
would give no additional authority by Con- 
gress to approve lower tariffs, and would, 
by no stretch of the imagination, constitute 
an abdication by Congress or a delegation 
of its authority to some international agency. 
OTC, while expected to stimulate an expan- 
sion of world trade, is no subversive move- 
ment to bring about free trade. I can well 
understand how some segments of mining 
may have been unhappy over some of the 
tariff concessions made by the United States 
pursuant to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, particularly by the apparent failure to 
dis between cutting ad valorem 
rates and cutting specific rates. I believe, 
however, that anyone who will take the time 
to study the record prosperity in our great 
country over the last 3 years, will conclude 
that a significant factor in this prosperity 
has been the program of trade liberalization, 
It is certainly to our own interest to foster 
international trade, provided, of course, we 
establish proper safeguards against injury 
to domestic producers. 

OTC is not an international commodity 
agreement either. I think you know where 
I stand on the subject of international con- 
trols. This administration has made abun- 
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dantly clear its opposition to international 
commodity agreements designed to stabilize 
prices and control production. It may be, of 
course, that some future administration may 
be attracted by such agreements, but OTC 
would not alter in any way the existing 
authority of governments to enter into or 
to refuse to enter into commodity agree- 
ments, and there certainly is no encourage- 
ment in it for the promotion of such eco- 
nomic illusions and pitfalls. 

President Eisenhower has strongly urged 
the creation of OTC. He sees in it an im- 
portant forum for the interpretation of the 
American way of business. It is an essential 
part of his overall program of maintaining 
the peace, and of sustaining a high level of 
economic activity in the United States. 

OTC represents, I believe, an opportunity 
to impress the nations of the world that the 
wonderful achievements of industry in the 
United States have been made by following 
competitive business practices. It is an op- 
portunity to encourage other nations to dis- 
pense with Government enterprises, rid 
themselves of cartels, and lift the heavy hand 
of bureaucratic controls. It is an oppor- 
tunity to sell capitalism. 

I don't know how many of you heard the 
extemporaneous comments which the Presi- 
dent delivered before the recent meeting of 
the Advertising Council in Washington, 
D. C. At that time, he made a plea for more 
attention abroad to the features of our own 
competitive enterprise economy which has 
given us such an extraordinary high stand- 
ard of living. He termed it “free competitive 
capitalism.” I was delighted at this en- 
dorsement for so often capitalism has proven 
to be a smear and a sneer word. In fact, 
over the last hundred years, capitalism has 
taken quite a beating while socialism—or 
communism—has been heralded as the best 
economic system to increase the fortunes of 
the masses. 

I have spoken much longer than I origi- 
nally intended. I could go on indefinitely to 
speak of many problems which cross my desk 
every day, and which, though they may ap- 
pear at first to be remote from your direct 
interest, are of vital importance to the min- 
ing industry, but I have spoken enough. I 
should like to conclude on an optimistic 
note. 

If we continue to be successful in main- 
taining the peace of the world, and if the 
energies of people everywhere continue to 
be expended in improving living standards, 
I do not believe we shall have to worry much 
about tariffs, quotas, stockpiling, barter, or 
subsidies to assist domestic mining indus- 
tries. My own concern is that inadequate 
supplies of some of our metals and other 
minerals may actually retard our progress 
and that of the free world. We are experi- 
encing the greatest prosperity any nation 
has ever known. American labor is receiving 
the highest wages in history. Confidence in 
the future characterizes most of our busi- 
ness. 

I am proud, pardonably so, I hope, to be 
a member of President Eisenhower's admin- 
istration to which a measure of credit must 
be given for some of these accomplishments. 


United States Supreme Court Decision in 
Squire v. Capoeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the 
case of Squire versus Capoeman, the 
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United States Supreme Court decided 
last Monday that Indians are exempt 
from the Federal capital-gains tax on 
funds obtained by the sale of standing 
timber on an individual trust allotment. 
The majority opinion, written by Chief 
Justice Warren, concludes with the 
strong statement that to impose the tax 
would be “at the least, a sorry breach 
of faith with these Indians.” 

The Capoeman decision constitutes 4 
significant victory in the continuing 
legal battle to stop the elimination of 
traditional Indian tax exemptions. In 
holding for the taxpayer, the Court cited 
both treaty and statutory safeguards 
over Indian property, and stressed the 
present-day need to prevent reductions 
in the direct income of individual In- 
dians from their trust lands. The Court 
further quoted with approval of the time- 
honored principle that “Doubtful ex- 
pressions—in the law—are to be resolved 
in favor of the weak and defenseless 
people who are the wards of the Na- 
tion, dependent upon its protection and 
good faith.” 


, Most Members of Congress are famil- 
iar with the deplorable poverty on In- 
dian reservations, and with our efforts 
to raise the living standards of Indians 
throughout the country. In the Capoe- 
man case, the Supreme Court has recog- 
nized and affirmed a national policy laid 
down by Congress to protect the income 
of Indians from trust property during 
the period that the United States re- 
mains charged with that trust and with 
the responsibility to foster Indian 
welfare. : ; 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete text of the opinions in the 
Capoeman case be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the opinions 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STaTES— NO. 
134— OCTOBER TERM, 1955—CLARK SQUIEE, 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON, PETITIONER, v. 
Horton CAPOEMAN AND EMMA CAPOEMAN, 
Hrs Wire—On WRIT oF CERTIORARI To THE 
UNITED States Court OF APPEALS FoR THE 
NINTH CIRCUIT ö 

APRIL 23, 1956 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

The question presented is whether the 
proceeds of the sale by the United States 
Government of standing timber on allotted 
lands on the Quinaielt Indian Reservation 
may be made subject to capital gains tax, 
consistently with applicable treaty and stat- 
utory provisions and the Government's role 
as respondents’ trustee and guardian. 

When white men first came to the Olym- 
pic Peninsula, in what is now the State of 
Washington, they found the Quinaielt Tribe 
of Indians and their neighboring allied 
tribes occupying a tract of country lying 
between the Coast Range and the Pacific 
Ocean. This vast tract, with the exception 
of a small portion reserved for their exclu- 
sive use, was ceded by the Quinaielts and 
their neighbors to the United States in ex- 
change for protection and tutelage by the 
treaty of July 1, 1855, and January 25, 1856, 
12 Statute 971. According to this treaty, the 
Quinaielts were to have exclusive use of 
their reservation “and no white man shall 
be permitted to reside thereon without per- 
mission of the tribe.” Article H. Years 
later, Congress passed the General Allotment 
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Act of 1887 ‘Thereunder, Indians were to 
be allotted lands on their reservations not 
to exceed 160 acres of grazing land or 80 
&cres of agricultural land. and 25 years after 
allotment the allottees were to receive the 
lands disc of the trust under which 
the United States had theretofore held them, 
and to obtain a patent in fee discharged of 
Said trust and free of all charge or incum- 


ce whatsoever,”* though the President } 


Might extend the period.‘ 

Respondents, husband and wife, were born 
On the reservation, and are described by the 
Government as fullblood, noncompetent 
Quinaielt Indians. They have lived on the 
reservation all their lives with the exception 
ot the time served by respondent husband 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
during World War II. 

Pursuant to the treaty and under the 
General Allotment Act of 1887, respondent 

ſusband was allotted from the treaty-guar- 
Aanteed reservation 93.25 acres and received a 

patent therefor dated October 1, 1907.“ 
ing the tax year here in question, the 
fee title to this land was still held by the 
nited States in trust for him, and was not 
Subject to alienation or encumbrance by him, 
except with the consent of the United States 
Government, which consent had never been 
Biven. The land was forest land, covered by 
Coniferous trees from 100 years to several 
hundred years old. It was not adaptable to 
agricultural purposes, and was of little value 
after the timber was cut. 

In the year 1943, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs of the United States Department of the 

entered into a contract of sale for 
standing timber on respondent's allotted 
for the total price of $15,080.80. The 
ent received the sum of $8,418.28 on 

behalf of respondent in that year.’ 

Upon demand of petitioner, collector of 
internal revenue for the district of Wash- 

m, respondents filed a joint income tax 
Teturn on October 10, 1947, for the tax year 
949. reporting long-term capital gain from 
sale of the timber in that year. Simul- 
eously, they paid the taxes shown due. 
ter they filed a timely claim for re- 
of the taxes paid and contended that 
the proceeds from the sale of timber from 
the allotted land were not subject to Federal 
£ e taxátion because such taxation would 
be in violation of the provisions of the Quin- 
alelt Treaty, the trust patent, and the Gen- 
Allotment Act. The claim for refund 
Was denied, and this action was instituted. 
district court found that the tax had 
been Unlawfully collected and ordered the 
d (110 F. Supp. 924). The court of ap- 
ls, agreeing with the district court but 
izing a conflict between this case and 
the decision of the 10th circuit in the case 
Of Jones v. Taunah (186 F. 2d 445), affirmed; 
(220 P. 24 349). Because of the apparent 
Conflict, we granted certiorari (350 U S. 816). 
The Government urges us to view this 
as an or tax case without regard 
to the treaty, relevant statutes, congressional 
Policy concerning Indians, or the guardian- 
Ward relationship between the United States 
and these particular Indians, It argues: 

“As citizens of the United States they are 

ble under the broad provisions of sec- 

11 and 22 (a) of the Internal Revenue 

Code of 1939, which imposes a tax on the net 
of every individual, derived from any 

Source whatever. There is no exemption 
tax in the Quinaielt Treaty, the Gen- 

eral Allotment Act, the taxing statute, or in 
a other legislation dealing with taxpayers’ 


“Even if it be assumed that the United 

States would be prohibited from imposing a 

tax on the allotted land held in trust 

for the taxpayers, there would, nevertheless, 

be no prohibition against a Federal tax on 
—̃̃ — 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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the income derived from the land, since a 
tax on such income is not the same as a tax 
on the source of the income, the land.“ = 

We agree with the Government that In- 
dians are citizens and that in ordinary affairs 
of life, not governed by treaties or remedial 
legislation, they are subject to the payment 
of income taxes as are other citizens. We 
also agree that to be valid, exemptions to tax 
laws should be clearly expressed. But we 
cannot agree that taxability of petitioners 
in these circumstances is unaffected. by the 
treaty, the trust patent or the Allotment Act. 

The courts below held that imposition of 
the tax here in question is inconsistent with 
the Government's promise to transfer the 
fee free of all charge or encumbrance what- 
soever.” Although this statutory provision 
is not expressly couched in terms of non- 
taxability, this Court has said that— 

“Doubtful expressions are to be resolved 
in favor of the weak and defenseless people 
who are the wards of the nation, dependent 
upon its protection and good faith. Hence, 
in the words of Chief Justice Marshak, The 
language used in treaties with the Indians 
should never be construed to their prejudice. 
If words be made use of, which are sus- 
ceptible of a more extended meaning than 
their plain import, as connected with the 
tenor of the treaty, they should be con- 
sidered as used only in the latter sense.’ 
Worcester v. The State of Georgia, 6 Pet. 515, 
582.“ Carpenter v. Shaw, 280 U. S. 363, 367. 

Thus, the general words “charge or incum- 
brance” might well be sufficient to include 
taxation. But Congress, in an amendment 
to the General Allotment Act, gave additional 
force to respondents’ position. Section 6 of 
that act was amended to include a proviso— 

“That the Secretary of the Interior may, 
in his discretion, and he is authorized, when- 
ever he shall be satisfied that any Indian 
allottee is competent and capable of man- 
aging his or her affairs at any time to cause 
to be issued to such allottee a patent in 
fee simple, and thereafter all restrictions 
as to sale, incumbrance, or taxation of said 
land shall be removed and said land shall 
not be liable to the satisfaction of any debt 
contracted prior to the issuing of such 
patent.” “ 

The Government argues that this amend- 
ment was directed solely at permitting State 
and local taxation after a transfer in fee, 
but there is no indication in the legislative 
history of the amendment that it was to be 
so limited.” The fact that this amendment 
antedated the Federal income tax by 10 years 
also seems irrelevant. The literal language 
of the proviso evinces a congressional intent 
to subject an Indian allotment to all taxes 
only after a patent in fee is issued to the 
allottee. This, in turn, implies that, until 
such times as the patent is issued, the allot- 
ment shall be free from all taxes, both those 
in being and those which might in the fu- 
ture be enacted.” 

The first opinion of an Attorney General 
touching on this question seemed to construe 
the language of the amendment to section 6 
as exempting from the income tax income 
derived from restricted allotments.” And 
even without such a clear statutory basis for 
exemption, a later Attorney General advised 
that he was— 

“Unable, by implication, to impute to Con- 
gress under the broad language of our Inter- 
nal Revenue Acts an intent to impose a tax 
for the benefit of the Federal Government 
on income diriyed from the restricted prop- 
erty of these wards of the Nation; property 
the management and control of which rests 
largely in the hands of officers of the Gov- 
ernment charged by law with the responsi- 
bility and duty of protecting the interests 
and welfare of these dependent people. In 
other words, it is not lightly to be assumed 
that Congress intended to tax the ward for 
the benefit of the guardian.” * 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Two of these opinions were published as 
Treasury Decisions. On the basis of these 
opinions and decisions, and a series of dis- 
trict and circuit court decisions, it was said 
by Felix S. Cohen, an acknowledged expert in 
Indian law, that “It is clear that the exemp- 
tion accorded tribal and restricted Indian 
lands extends to the income derived directly 
therefrom.” * These relatively contempora- 
neous Official and unofficial writings are en- 
titled to consideration. The Government 
makes much of a subsequent Attorney Gen- 
eral's opinion,” which expressly overruled an 
earlier opinion,” on the authority of Super- 
intendent of Five Civilized Tribes v. Com- 
mission (295 U. S. 418). 

This case is distinguishable from the case 
at hand. It involved what the Court char- 
acterized as “income derived from invest- 
ment of surplus income from land,“ or 
income on income, which Cohen termed “re- 
investment income.” The purpose of the al- 
lotment system was to protect the Indians’ 
interest and “to prepare the Indians to take 
their place as independent, qualified mem- 
bers of the modern body politic.” Board of 
Commissioners v. Seber (318 U. S. 705, 715.) 
To this end, it is n to preserve the 
trust and income derived directly therefrom, 
but it is not the necessary to exempt rein- 
vestment income from tax burdens. It is 
noteworthy that the Superintendent case 
did not involve an attempt to tax the land 
“surplus.” = 

The wisdom of the congressional exemp- 
tion from tax embodied in section 6 of the 
General Allotment Act is manifested by the 
facts of the instant case. Respondent’s tim- 
ber constitutes the major value of his allot- 
ted land. The Government determines the 
conditions under which the cutting is made.” 
Once logged off, the land is of little value. 
The land no longer serves the purpose for 
which it was by treaty set aside to his ances- 
tors, and for which it was allotted to him. It 
can no longer be adequate to his needs and 
serve the purpose of bringing him finally to 
a state of competency and independence. 
Unless the proceeds of the timber sale are 
preserved for respondent, he cannot go for- 
ward when declared competent with the nec- 
essary chance of economic survival in com- 
petition with others. This chance is guaran- 
teed by the tax exemption afforded by the 
General Allotment Act, and the solemn un- 
dertaking in the patent. It is unreasonable 
to infer that in enacting the income-tax law, 
Congress intended to limit or undermine the 
Government’s undertaking. To tax respond- 
ent under these circumstances would, in the 
words of the court below, be at the least, a 
sorry breach of faith with these Indians.” = 

The judgment of the court of appeals is 
affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Reed, dissenting. 

My view is that the sale price of the timber 
in excess of its market value on March 1, 
1913, was a capital gain, subject to Federal 
income tax. Jones v. Taunah (186 F. 2d 445), 
Cf. Choteau v. Burnet (283 U. S. 691); Super- 
tendent v. Commissioner (295 U. S. 418). 
The gain is taxable income like the value of 
annual crops. * 

Mr. Justice Harlan took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case. 


— 


24 Stat. 388, 25 U. S. C. sec. 331 et seq. 

25 U. S. C. sec. 331. 

Id., sec. 348. K 

‘Ibid. The trust period here involved has 
regularly been extended by Executive Order. 
See note following 25 U. S. C. sec. 348, and 
see 25 U. S. C. sec. 462, which provides: The 
existing periods of trust placed upon any 
Indian lands and any restriction on aliena- 
tion thereof are extended and continued 
until otherwise directed by Congress.” 

ë The term “patent” inadequately describes 
respondents’ interest. “Co: °° s was 
careful to avoid investing the allottee with 
the title in the first instance, and directed 
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that there should be issued to him- what 
* * © is in reality an allotment certificate.” 
Monson v. Simonson (231 U. S. 345). 

*In pertinent part, the patent provides: 

“Now know ye, That the United States of 
America, in consideration of the premises, 
has allotted, and by these presents does allot, 
into the said Horton Capoeman, the land 
above described, and hereby declares that it 
does and will hold the land thus allotted 
(subject to all statutory provisions and re- 
strictions) for the period of 25 years, in trust 
for the sole use and benefit of the said 
Indian, and that at the expiration of said 
period the United States will convey the 
same by patent to said Indian, in fee, dis- 
charged of said trust and free of all charge 
or incumbrance whatsoever, * * +” 

This sale seems to have followed a pattern 
generally adopted by the Government in sell- 
ing timber from Indian allotments. Huge 
areas of forest are put up for competitive 
bids by lumber companies. These tracts in- 
clude the tribal forest lands and individual 
allotments, with the consent of tribal coun- 
cils and indiviual allottees. The successful 
bidder is required to make an immediate ad- 
vance payment of a large proportion of the 
estimated value of the lumber in the tract. 
Since as much as 640 million board-feet have 
been sold at one time, this requirement 
makes it economically infeasible for any but 
the largest companies to submit bids. The 
uncertainties of such large-scale operations, 
which are to be carried on over 25- or 30-year 
periods, coupled with local quality and ac- 
cessibility variables, has resulted in substan- 
tially lower than prevailing market bids. In 
some instances, the return to other sellers of 
comparable timber was 2 or 3 times that 
received by the Indians, See Transcript of 
November 28, 1955, Joint Hearing of Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight Function 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and of Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works and Resources of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 2151-2217, 
and passim. 

*Brief for petitioner, pp. 7-8. 

*25 U. S. C., sec. 349. 

See S. Rept. No. 1998, 59th Cong., Ist 
sess.; H. R. Rept. No. 1558, 59th Cong., Ist 
sess. 

u This provision was relled upon by Chief 
Judge Phillips, dissenting in Jones v. Tau- 
nah (186 F. 2d, 445, 449). 

1134 Op. Atty. Gen. 275, 281 (1924). 
see id., 302 (1924). 

* Id., 439, 445 (1925). This ruling was 
followed in 35 Op. Atty. Gen. 1 (1925). And 
cf. id., 107 (1926). 

* T. D. 3570, III-1 Cum. Bull. 85 (1924); 
T. D. 3754, IV-2 Cum. Bull. 37 (1925). 

™ Cohen, Handbook of Federal Indian Law, 
265. He distinguished cases permitting the 
imposition of income taxes upon income de- 
rived from unrestricted lands, and upon re- 
investment income. Id., at 265-266. Mr. 
Cohen was Chairman of the Department of 
the Interior Board of Appeals, and Assistant 
Solicitor for the Department. The handbook 
has a foreword by Harold L. Ickes, then Sec- 
retary of the Interlor, and was printed by 
the United States Government Printing 
Office. 

*39 Op. Atty. Gen. 107 (1937). 

u 34 id., 439. 

3295 U. S., at 421. 

„The Government also relies upon Cho- 
teau v. Burnet (283 U. S. 691), but that case 
also is not controlling, since it held only that 
a competent Indian, who had unrestricted 
control over lands and income therefrom, 
was not exempt from income tax solely be- 
cause of his status as an Indian. Such a 
tax is specifically authorized by section 6 of 
the General Allotment Act. 


» See United States v. Eastman (118 F. 
2d 421). 

* See 220 F. 2d. at 350. In its answer filed 
in the District Court, the Government ad- 


And 
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mitted that the lands are generally unsuit- 
able for agricultural purposes (R. 31). 
* 220 F. 2d 350. 


Taxes in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, it is embarrassing to an- 
nounce anything detrimental to a Sena- 
tor's own State. However, we are all 
anxious to build a stronger America. 
Taxes are giving Pennsylvania a dis- 
advantage. - 

I am placing the following articles in 
the Recorp because to my mind one of 
the most serious things in the United 
States today is the increasing cost of 
government. It should be our aim to 
cut the cost of Bovernment. 

From a Federal standpoint, we should 
be giving constant thought to the re- 
duction of the public debt. I feel that 
heavy public debt and taxes are more 
dangerous to our security than are in- 
vading armies and bombs. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph of April 26, entitled “Suicidal 
Taxes,” an editorial published in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of April 27, 
1956, entitled “Leaving the Valley,” and 
comments by John M. Cummings in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of April 30, en- 
titled “Industrial Growth Hit by Tax 
Flaws in State.“ 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and newspaper comments were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 
April 26, 1956] 


SUICIDAL TAXES 


Has Pennsylvania, as represented by the 
government at Harrisburg, set out to kill 
itself as a manufacturing State? 

The question is not so mock-sensational, 
not quite so ridiculous, as it may seem to be. 

It is prompted by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.'s announcement that it plans to 
bulid a new plant in Indiana and transfer one 
of its departments at East Pittsburgh there 
because, among other reasons, the tax situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania is “unfavorable.” 

During the legislature’s discussion of Gov- 
ernor Leader's proposed manufacturer's 
excise there was impressive testimony that 
the excise would keep new industries from 
coming to Pennsylvania and might cause 
some now here to leave. 

Comparative figures showing the extent to 
which corporations are taxed here and in 
other States do not present Pennsylvania in 
an inviting light, so far as corporations are 
concerned, 

Some of them say their tax burden has be- 
come almost intolerable. 

The Westinghouse company's decision is 
particularly convincing. 

Here is a corporation which was born in 
Pittsburgh, derives its name from a Pitts- 
burgher, and has its largest plants and its 
general offices in Pittsburgh. 

Innumerable tles economic, historical, 
and sentimental—bind Westinghouse to 
Pittsburgh. 


April 30 


The company has found it necessary to ex- 
pand the plant at East Pittsburgh, where it 
makes switchgear apparatus, There is no 
room for expansion at the existing location. 

Still the company was reluctant to remove 
the business from Pennsylvania. A. C. 
Monteith, Westinghouse vice president, says 
the company considered two localities in 
Pennsylvania for the new plant. But he 
adds: 

“An unfavorable tax situation in the Com- 
monwealth was a contributing factor in our 
decision to locate elsewhere.” 

So Pennsylvania is to lose a multi-million 
dollar manufacturing establishment employ- 
ing some 450. 

Governor Leader talks of bringing new in- 
dustries to the State to provide employment 
for people in the industrially depressed areas 
such as the coal mining regions, where many 
miners are idle. 

The way to attract industries is to make 
the State attractive. 

Governor Leader has not contributed to 
this by his tax program. 

Nor has he helped by his administration's 
attitude that the recent Westinghouse strike 
was not a strike but a lockout. 

It is to be hoped that the company's de- 
cision to remove one of its East Pittsburgh 
departments out of the State will produce 
some sober thinking on the subject at Har- 
risburg. 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
April 27, 1956] 
LEAVING THE VALLEY 


Westinghouse will move its switchgear de- 
partment from East Pittsburgh to a new, 
multi-million dollar plant near Blooming- 
ton, Ind. It is doing so for several reasons, 
says the company, among them an unfavor- 
able tax situation in the Commonwealth {of 
Pennsylvania].” 

The new plant, which is to be completed by 
1959, will employ about 450 people and will 
directly and indirectly contribute to the 
prosperity of Bloomington and Indiana. 
Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania will be the 
losers, 

Westinghouse cannot be blamed for the 
move. It is in business, competitively so, 
and cannot afford to make decisions, how- 
ever commendable in sentiment, that are not 
largely justified in dollars and cents. 
Rather, the blame must rest with this dis- 
trict and with the government in Harris- 
burg if an industry, and especially a home 
industry, finds it can fare better elsewhere. 

We suspect that Westinghouse had other 
reasons for withdrawing its big switchgear 
operation from East Pittsburgh that were 
fully as compelling as those regarding tax- 
ation. And one of them, we further sus- 
pect, has to do with the labor history of 
Turtle Creek Valley. 

Westinghouse's plants in East Pittsburgh 
have long been beset with union troubles 
almost unmatched elsewhere in the Nation. 
During 1954 and 1955, some 40 walkouts 
occurred there. For causes good or ill, 
leadership of the IUE local in East Pitts- 
burgh, many of whose members once be- 
longed to the old Communist-dominated 
U. E. local, has seemed notably truculent. 
It will be recalled that Westinghouse pro- 
duction at East Pittsburgh was shut down 
for 6 weeks late last summer in a labor dis- 
pute that proved a curtain-raiser to West- 
inghouse’s recently ended strike of 5 months. 

Moreover, the governmental tone in Har- 
risburg and elsewhere in this State has not 
been such as to attract industrialists. While 
Ohio and particularly the city of Columbus 
acted vigorously to curb violence and van- 
dalism during the Westinghouse strike, the 
Leader administration and politicos in some 
of our cities were inclined to look the other 
way. The ruling by the Leader administra- 
tion that the Westinghouse strike was a 
lockout, thus making unemployment com- 
pensation available to the strikers, was a 
most flagrant and political wrenching of the 
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facts. It could hardly elicit confidence in 
the fair play and impartiality of Pennsyl- 
Vania government in an industrial dispute. 

The Westinghouse move does not toll a 
bell for industrial development in Pennsyl- 
vania, but it certainly rings an alarm. State 
4nd local officials would do well to hear it 
and undertake what for Pensylvanians is a 
needed, if agonizing, reappraisal. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
April 30, 1956] 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH Hir BY Tax 
FLAWS IN STATE 
(By John M. Cummings) 

It isn't likely Governor Leader will be back 

burg tomorrow to welcome the re- 
turn of Senators and Representatives who 
have been on a brief vacation which had its 
roots in the primary election. Some of the 
lads will return to what they call the job as 
lawmakers’ reject. They were given the old 
heave-ho by the voters. 

At last accounts the governor was aboard 
A Navy vessel somewhere in the Atlantic. 
This put him at sea in a literal sense in 
contrast to the figurative sailing he has been 
doing since the beginning of his adminis- 
tration, 

With the governor out of the picture, we 
are reduced to the extremity of addressing 
& few words to the members of the assembly. 
At the time a recess was decreed the tax prob- 

Was still very much in the forefront of 

on on Capitol Hill. This discussion 

will be resumed, picked up just where it was 

dropped when the solons headed for home to 
mend their political fences. 

Let us have your attention, then, Mr. 
Speaker Andrews, of the house, and you, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Furman, and President pro 
tempore Taylor. You all will recall that a 
little while back there appeared in this corner 
Of the paper a learned dissertation on the 
Woes of the Pennsylvania Railroad in its effort 
to build up business along its right-of-way 
in our noble Commonwealth. It contained 
these paragraphs: 

“In the 12-month period ending April 1 
new industries with a total value of $534 mil- 
lion located along the right-of-way of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the State of Ohio. 

“In the same period new industries along 
the right-of-way in this State were valued 
at $9,600,000." 

Many, if not all, the industries which 
Picked Ohio locations had an opportunity to 
Settle down in Pennsylvania. But they re- 

to come into this State because of the 
uncertinty of the tax setup. 

It is not the desire of this corner to have 

lawmakers run away with the notion that 
this was an experience peculiar to President 
Jim Symes and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Gentiemen of the general assembly, meet Joe 
Fisher, president of the Reading Co. 
Only recently it seemed likely~one of the 
t manufacturing concerns in the Nation 
Would take title to a 40-acre plot in Northeast 
elphia. Here was to be erected a plant 
Which would have given employment to some 
3,500 to 4,000 skilled workers. It was along 
the Reading Railroad, since the company is 
ot a type which demands ready access to rail 
transportation. 

The manufacturing division of the com- 
Pany in question approved the site. So did 
the sales division because it was right in the 
Center of the big eastern market. But when 

Proposal was laid before the corporation’s 
top officers at general headquarters in a large 
Midwest city it was rejected. Why? 

The same old story. The company had no 
Way of knowing what the tax setup would be 
in Pennsylvania this year or at any time in 
the foreseeable future. It wasn't a question 
ot looking for tax-free land. The company 
Was perfectly willing and happy to pay its 
share of the load. But its officials would like 
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to have some inkling of the kind of taxes they 
may be expected to pay. 

So, from present indications, the plant will 
be located in New Jersey. On the other side 
of the Delaware they have a stabilized tax 
setup. An industry locating there is not buy- 
ing a pig in a poke—a tax pig, that is. 

This is only one of several experiences of a 
similar nature which have troubled the Read- 
ing as well as the Pennsylvania. For the 
chaotic conditions of Pennsylvania's fiscal af- 
fairs, Governor Leader, as Democrats and Re- 
publicans so well know, must shoulder a 
major share of the blame. Already he has 
slumped $36 million which would have been 
collected had he displayed a modicum of 
horsesense before the old sales tax law ex- 
pired. It's time for action of a constructive 
sort at Harrisburg. 


Careful With That Facade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial dealing with the Capitol, published 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAREFUL WITH THAT FACADE 


Springtime seems to move people to re- 
furbish their homes and yards, and Con- 
gress is no different. Thus Congress plans 
a $100 million expansion inside and around 
the Capitol. Since the Capitol is not only 
a building but a public symbol, the American 
people ought to know what Congress plans to 
do with it. 

The legislators already have authorized 
a second Senate Office Building, a third House 
Office Building, remodeling of the 3 present 
office buildings and purchase of land on the 
fringes of the present 135-acre Capitol tract. 
Honest work is much to be admired, so few 
citizens will quarrel with Congress’ demand 
for working space. 

But there is a distinct and important quar- 
rel with Congress’ plan to rebuild the east 
front of the Capitol itself, moving it 32.6 
feet farther east. A recent editorial in Archi- 
tectural Forum called this project a “monu- 
mental folly” and a “prize piece of architec- 
tural boondoggling.” The magazine further 
said the initial expenditure of $5 million was 
“sucker bait” to start a job which would 
cost $15 million. 

Time and again, the magazine said, Capi- 
tol architects had proposed this idea under 
one pretext or another. This time Con- 
gress wants more hearing rooms and cor- 
ridor space. Time and again the American 
Institute of Architects has opposed the idea 
for fear that the alterations would upset the 
balance of the building and destroy the un- 
pretentious sensitive architecture of the 
east facade, where the Capitol undeniably 
puts its best face forward. - 

The governing board of the American In- 
stitute of Architects has even offered to help 
solve the internal space problem without 
ruining the facade. But congressional lead- 
ers have defended their right to alter the 
building and their sense of esthetics. 

Is it wise for Congress to ignore such dis- 
tinguished counsel? For Congress does not 
own the Capitol, but only lives in it. The 


people own the Capitol. We suspect that in 
matters architectural, the people would 


rather listen to the American Institute of 
Architects than to Congressmen. 


Sidney Hillman Foundation Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the an- 
nouncement of April 19, 1956, from the 
Sidney Hillman Foundation describing 
the special awards in the fields of jour- 
nalism, magazines, and books for 1955 by 
that foundation. 

Particularly, I wish to call attention 
to the award won by the weekly news- 
paper Labor, which is published by the 
Railroad Brotherhoods of America. 
When I was a good deal younger than I 
am now, a college student at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, in fact, I can remem- 
ber reading in Labor about the great leg- 
islative feats of such liberal Senators as 
George W. Norris, Robert M. La Follette, 
Charles L. McNary, Burton K. Wheeler, 
Robert F. Wagner, and many other 
giants of the past. Labor always has 
been a publication which has worked for 
humanitarian legislation and which has 
helped to keep the torch of civilization 
burning brightly. 

It is my understanding that the edi- 
tors of Labor submitted two main groups 
of entries in the Sidney Hillman contest. 
These were: First, a series of editorials 
which exposed and disclosed the packing 
of Federal regulatory agencies with ap- 
pointees either hostile or indifferent to 
regulatory laws they are supposed to 
enforce; and, second, a series of news 
articles analyzing the threats to Ameri- 
can civil liberties and civil rights posed 
by witch hunts and so-called guilt by 
association. 

I extend my personal congratulations 
to the editor and manager of Labor, Mr. 
Ruben Levin, and to his entire staff and 
to the Railroad Brotherhoods of America 
for this recognition which has come to 
one of the most courageous and forth- 
right weekly newspapers in the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Awards in recognition of outstanding work 
in daily and labor journalism, magazine and 
book fields during 1955 were made today, 
Wednesday, April 18, by the Sidney Hillman 
Foundation in the grand ballroom of the 
Biltmore Hotel. 

Ben Bagdikian, columnist and special 
writer for the Providence (R. I.) Journal 
and Bulletin, received a $500 award for a 
series of articles analyzing Government se- 
curity programs and revealing the defects in 
them. 

Murrey Marder, reporter for the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, also received a 
$500 award in daily journalism for his ar- 
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ticles on various aspects of civil liberties. 
Mr. Marder had previously won an honor- 
able mention from the foundation for his 
reportorial work. 

Dr. Robert Engler, professor of political 
science at Sarah Lawrence College, won a 
$500 Sidney Hillman Award in the maga- 
zine field for a series of six articles appear- 
ing in the New Republic, dealing with oil 
and politics. 

Ruben Levin, editor of Labor, the weekly 
published by the railway unions in Wash- 
ington, won the $500 labor press award for 
a series of articles dealing with the emas- 
culation of Federal regulatory agencies, and 
with various aspects of civil liberties. 

John Lord OBrian, outstanding constitu- 
tional lawyer, won the $500 award in the 
nonfiction field with his “National Security 
and Individual Freedom,” published by Har- 
vard University Press. His book warns that 
fear and mutual suspicion will not purchase 
security. 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation was cre- 
ated in 1947 to keep alive the late labor 
leader’s ideas of enlightened labor-manage- 
ment relations, race relations, civil liberties, 
world peace and related interests, 

Dr. Harold Taylor, president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, was the principal speaker 
at today’s ceremonies which were broadcast 
over station WNYC from 3 to 3:55 p. m. 
Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the Sidney 
Hillman Foundation and the late labor 
leader’s successor as president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, AFL- 
CIO, presented the awards. 

The judges who made the awards today 
were: William L. Shirer, novelist and com- 
mentator; Lewis Gannett, book editor, New 
York Herald-Tribune, and Evans Clark, edi- 
torial writer, New York Times. A 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation, during 
the past year, has awarded $35,000 in labor 
and related fields. These include scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid, prizes for distinguished 
public service and for lecture series at col- 
leges and universities in various parts of the 
country. 


Refrigerators and Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
occasions in the past few years, a wave 
of horror has gone over the country as 
children became trapped and lost their 
lives in abandoned refrigerators. At 
long last, it appears that an enterprising 
and alert producer has taken stock of 
this danger and done something about it. 
It comes to my attention through an edi- 
torial in the Wallace Enterprise of Wal- 
lace N. C., on April 19, 1956, entitled 
“Children and Refrigerators” and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REFRIGERATORS AND CHILDREN 

In spite of nationwide publicity over the 
past several years, in spite of the fact that 
36 State legislatures have passed laws de- 
signed to prevent these tragedies, 18 more 
children suffocated inside refrigerators in 
1955! 

In the past 10 years, 113 children over the 
Nation have lost their lives through the 
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impulse to hide in an abandoned refrig- 
erator—the perfect, too perfect, hiding place, 
Hence the legislation making it a misde- 
meanor (it should be a felony) to throw out 
a refrigerator without removing hinges and 
doors. But, it should be remembered that 
not all of these children have died in dis- 
carded equipment on vacant lots or trash 
heaps. The kitchen refrigerator, empty and 
open for defrosting, is just as tempting when 
a hide-and-seek game is on and mother has 
gone to the store or is talking on the phone. 
In many homes, this death-trap may be on 
the back porch or even in the basement. 

But today, while Congress is considering 
ways and means of putting an end to these 
hideous mishaps, a long-range answer, bet- 
ter than any legislation, comes from & man- 
ufacturer. The Admiral Corp. has an- 
nounced that all its new dual-temp re- 
frigerators will be equipped with a safety 
release, by which the door may be opened 
from the inside. A luminous plastic but- 
ton on the inside-release, that glows in the 
dark and attracts the hidden chiid’s atten- 
tion, requires only a slight push to open 
the way to safety and freedom. 

In view of the great concern of American 
manufacturers for the safety as well as the 
quality and convenience of their products, we 
may be sure that the rest of the industry 
will follow Admiral's lead. But, even so, 
for years to come—until the last of these 
old-fashioned booby-traps is reduced to 
scrap—the responsibility of removing the 
doors before discarding is a vital one. 

Think. of the 13 adventurous little people 
who will never play hide-and-seek again, 
Think of August 12, 1953, when five young- 
sters from the same family perished in air- 
tight blackness in Proctor, Ark., and of 
August 13, 1953, when 4 more—3 from 1 
family—met the same fate in Richmond, Va. 
In a word, think, 


Fortieth Anniversary of the Irish Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr, OMAHONENT. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians in America, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an eloquent recognition of 
the proclamation 40 years ago of the 
freedom of the Republic of Ireland. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Forty years ago Easter Monday fell on the 
24th of April. It is a date which will always 
remain the brightest and most significant in 
Ireland's history, for it was on that date 
that Ireland once again asserted its national 
independence. It was on Easter Sunday, 
1916, that the Republic of Ireland was pro- 
claimed a republic designed to take its place 
among the nations of the world as the right- 
ful government of a free, united Ireland. 

Forty years have gone by since the Easter 
week rising and the proclamation of the Irish 
Republic, Seven patriots placed their sig- 
natures on the proclamation: Clarke, Mc- 
Dermott, Pearse, Connolly, McDonagh, Kent, 
and Plunkett. These men knew when they 
signed the proclamation that they were 
doomed, but this knowledge could not keep 
them from signing. They knew that they 
were standing for liberty; they were willing 
to die to focus the attention of the world 
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upon Ireland, the fact that it was not free 
to govern itself. They were speedily cap- 
tured and promptly executed. 

They will never be forgotten by those who 
know, as George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and all the patriots who founded the 


. United States knew, that freedom is a divine 


gift to people. They shared the faith in 
liberty that has always characterized the 
men and women of the Irish race. 

The seven men who knew they were fac- 
ing death could still write in their procla- 
mation of Easter week in 1916 these words of 
Christian forbearance as they once more tried 
to throw off the foreign yoke: 

“We place the cause of the Irish Republic 
under the protection of the Most High God, 
whose blessing we invoke upon our arms, 
and we pray that no one who serves that 
cause will dishonor it by cowardice, inhu- 
manity, or rapine.” 

The proclamation of the Irish Republic, 
which follows, is a literary gem of liberty: 

Dated Monday, April 24, 1916, in the city 
of Dublin: 

“We declare the right of the people of Ire- 
land to the ownership of Ireland and to the 
unfettered control of Irish destinies, to be 
sovereign and indefeasible, the long usurpa- 
tion of that right by a foreign people and 
government has not extinguished the right, 
nor can it ever be extinguished except by the 
destruction of the Irish people. In every 
generation the Irish people have asserted 
their right to national freedom and sover- 
eignty; 6 times during the past 300 years 
years they have asserted it in arms In the face 
of the world; we hereby proclaim the Irish 
Republic as a sovereign independent state, 
and we pledge our lives and the lives of our 
comrades in arms to the cause of its free- 
dom, of its welfare, and of its exaltation 
among the nations.” 


An Open Letter to Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
by Regis F. Cusick, Jr. from the Voice of 
Fort Black, official newspaper of the Fort 
Black Post. No. 538, American Legion, 
Department of Pennsylvania, Hazelwood, 
Pittsburg, Pa., entitled “An Open Letter 
to Congress,” dated April 6, 1956: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESS 
Arni. 6, 1956. 
Members, House of Representatives, United 
States of America. 

Dear Sms: There is now before your Vet- 
terans’ Affairs Committee, bill H. R. 7886, 
which calls for a liberalization of existing 
laws concerning veterans pensions. As a 
citizen and as a veteran, I urge all of you 
to use your influence to the end that this bill 
may become law. 

Some might say my interest is a selfish 
one as Iam a veteran. Be assured that my 
daily prayer includes the request that the 
merciful God will continue to help me, at 
least to the extent that I may never quali- 
fy for benefits under this legislation. L 
would include all veterans of the world wars 
in that prayer but, alas, it is already too late 
for some. 

The bill concerns the veterans who by rea- 
son of disability or age have become to all 
intents and purposes unemployable. It 
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Would raise the monthly benefits to these 
veterans a few dollars and would increase 
the qualifying income limitations slightly. 
But chiefly it declares that when a veteran 
has reached the age of 65, he will automati- 
cally be considered unemployable and will 
receive a pension if he qualifies under the 
income limitations as set forth in the bill 
and is otherwise eligible. It is not a general 
pension. 

You will be high pressured by certain 
groups to vote against this bill. You will 
find among them, to an extremely large 
extent, people, industries and organizations 
who have benefited in one form or another 
(for the most monetarily) from laws you 
have made in the past because you felt their 
Passage justified. Among them too, you will 
find those who had some very fine defense 
Contracts during the world wars that were 
on a cost-plus basis. 

Not so the veteran. In these dire emer- 
gencles he raised his right hand and swore 
to defend his country at the cost of his own 
life if necessary and was assured a few dol- 
lars per month and keep adjustable to ex- 
isting conditions. A grateful American peo- 
Ple later granted him benefits under cer- 
tain circumstances as the cost of war and to 
my belief the provisions of H. R. 7886 are 
also the cost of war but make it the plus 
if you will. In any event bring a little 
equalization to the contract of the veteran. 

To those who cry cost“ I ask you to 
Temind them that a sound economy is based 
On the ability of all to purchase the necessi- 
ties of life and that through this purchasing 
Comes the means of defraying such costs. 
We will all contribute. Most of us gladly. 

In conclusion allow me to urge you to 
Make firm the steps of the disabled veteran. 
to allow the “old soldier“ to square his 
Shoulders and with uplifted head say, “In 
1956 the Congress of the United States per- 
Sonally thanked me for my service to the 
country. They approved H. R. 7886. In my 

mness, in my old age, I shall not hun- 
Ser.“ 

Please accept my thanks for your con- 

Siderations, 
Sincerely, 
Rects F. Cusick, Jr. 


Third House of Congress? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Daily Mirror, New York City, April 25, 
1956, issue carried an editorial entitled 

d House of Congress?” 

This editorial demonstrates that there 

a tidal wave of resentment arising over 
Our land concerning the United States 
Supreme Court invading the legislative 
field. I think this editorial will be of 
genuine interest to the membership of 

House, and the people generally. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

Tump HOUSE or CONGRESS? 
The constitutional question before the 


American people, since Earl Warren has be- 
come Chief Justice of the United States, is 


whether the Supreme Court is a third house 


Of Congress legislating on its own. 

The Constitution clearly defines the func- 
tions of Congress and the procedures con- 
cerning the passage of legislation. 
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The Constitution does not with similar 
clarity define the functions of the Supreme 
Court. Chief Justice John Marshall, how- 
ever, by a series of basic decisions, deter- 
mined the supremacy of the Court in mat- 
ters constitutional. But nowhere has it been 
asserted that the Supreme Court is a legisla- 
tive body. 

Nevertheless in the case involving the 
United Mine Workers District 50 against the 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., the Supreme 
Court does legislate. No question of consti- 
tutionality is raised. The Court makes new 
law. 

Under the Taft-Hartley law, officers of a 
union are required to file an oath to the effect 
that they are not Communists. This John 
L. Lewis has refused to do for no better 
reason than that he will not do it. His 
choice is to disregard the law which was also 
the choice once upon a time of Al Capone 
and others who believed that the Volstead 
Act was all wrong and that they would not 
abide by it. 

The National Labor Relations Board, obey- 
ing the law, has required union officials to 
take this oath before they would be certi- 
fied for collective bargaining purposes. Now 
along comes the Court and upholds the right 
of a union official, if he chooses, to violate 
the law. 

By taking this position, the Supreme Court 
reopens the entire labor field for infiltra- 
tion by Communists, many of whom have 
been forced out of labor unions by this pro- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley law. Actually a 
a number of labor unions were expelled 
from their national organizations because 
of Communist affiliations. 

In effect, this Supreme Court decision re- 
quires an employer to bargain with a labor 
union even if all its officers are known Com- 
munists and therefore agents of Soviet 
Russia. 

The Supreme Court does not declare the 
Taft-Hartley law unconstitutional. It sim- 
ply makes its optional for a labor leader to 
obey the law or to ignore it, and it requires 
an employer and the NLRB to abide by what- 
ever decision the individual labor leader 
makes as to whether he will be law-abiding 
or not. 

Such a decision is encouragement for dis- 
obedience of the law and could be used as 
a precedent for all sorts of evasions. There 
is, for instance, a tax law. Why should not 
each individual American citizen, following 
the reasoning of the Supreme Court decide 
for himself whether he chooses to obey the 
law, file a return, and pay the income tax? 
Using the language of this decision, failure 
to file could not be regarded as a “confession 
of guilt,” but rather the choice of the indi- 
vidual as to whether he would make certain 
information public. If it is a good law for 
John L. Lewis, why not for any gander? 

Something curious has crept into the Su- 
preme Court and it has become very disturb- 
ing to the American people. It is difficult 
quite to analyze what has happened, but 
the same judges were not legislating before 
Earl Warren became Chief Justice. Maybe 
he has given a new tone to the Court, the 
tone not of a high judicial body but of a 
third House of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker it was not so apparent 
to the press and the public, but fair- 
ness demands that lawyers admit that 
our Supreme Court has been legis- 
lating for more than 20 years. It is true, 
however, that the Supreme Court, under 
Justice Warren, has become so bold in 
its legislative activities that the press 
and the public are discovering that the 
Supreme Court is acting as a third House 
of Congress, in defiance of the Consti- 
tution. I have the idea that the press 
and the public intend to do something 
about it. 
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The Dangers in Doing Nothing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in a recent issue of the 
New York Times, and reprinted as an ad- 
vertisement in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, as well as in the New York 
Herald Tribune, through the interest of 


A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp. 


The editorial, entitled “The Dangers in 
Doing Nothing,” is worthy of close study. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE DANGERS IN DON NOTHING 


There are many items of dispute concern- 
ing the Middle East, but on one aspect every- 
one except the Russians is agreed—the situa- 
tion is deteriorating. Such being the case, 
what is the United States going to do about 
it? We must be clear in our minds that the 
United States cannot much longer sit back 
and do nothing, which has been the case for 
the past 6 months or so. No other country 
in the free world is in a position today to 
exercise real, decisive power. 

The story for these whole 11 years since 
the war ended has been one of protecting and 
strengthening the Middle East against Rus- 
sian pressure in the light of the collapse of 
British and French power. The Truman doc- 
trine of 1947 bolstering Greece and Turkey, 
the extension of NATO to the eastern Medi- 
terranean and beyond to Pakistan, the eco- 
nomic and military aid—these and other 
measures have been positive exertions of 
American power, often made with our allies. 
But last September the Russians moved into 
the Middle East with arms for Egypt, with 
offers of arms to other Arab countries, with 
economic and technical aid. There has been 
a new upsurge of Arab nationalism. The 
whole of French North Africa has been in 
ferment and today Algeria is like a keg of 
dynamite. The British completed their 
withdrawal from the Suez Canal Zone to 
Cyprus and now Cyprus is in flames. The 
Arab-Israeli conflict has gone from bad to 


worse. 

There has been and still is a good deal of 
tatking going on behind the scenes with the 
British and French and perhaps something 
will come of it. We try quietly and diplo- 
matically to prevent a fire from breaking out 
here or there. Yet the situation goes on 
deteriorating. 


We encouraged the formation of the 
“northern tier” of states into the Baghdad 
Pact of Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and 
Britain—but we refused to join it. Why? 
If it is good for these states it is good for the 
United States and in any event the Baghdad 
Pact has no reality without us. 


We are parties to a Triparte Declaration of 
of 1950 with Britain and France guarantee- 
ing opposition to either the Arabs or Is- 
raelis if there is an aggression against the 
present frontiers. But this is a mere decla- 
ration of intention that has never been 
submitted as a treaty to our Congress. It 
is a weak instrument with which to keep the 
peace in such a tense and heated region. 

We say we will not furnish arms to Israel 
because we do not want to see an “arms 
race.” This merely confuses the issue. 
How have we kept the peace in the world 
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against Russia since the war except by arm- 
ing ourselves and our allies to the point 
where the Russians do not dare to start a 
war? It is not an “arms race“ to let Israel 
acquire fighter planes for defense against the 
Ilyushin bombers the Czechs have sold to 
Egypt. There may well be war in the Middle 
East if one side gets much stronger than 
the other. We even falled to back France 
in shipping a standing order of 12 Mystere 
jet planes to Israel. 

We are letting the British and French 
Governments condemn the nefarious activi- 
ties of Egypt in stirring up bloodshed and 
hatred in North Africa and the Middle East 
without ourselves saying a word, 

It is argued that we must not antagonize 
the Egyptians or the Arabs of the Moslem 
nationalists or the Greeks or the Turks or, 
evidently, anyone except our old allies the 
British and French. Is it possible to be the 
greatest power in the world and not an- 
tagonize someone? ~i 

These gnawing, insistent questions keep 
cropping up as one thinks about the dan- 
gerous situation in the Middle East. One 
wonders why we are apparently doing noth- 
ing. One wonders what we can do. The 
only unquestionable fact is that we cannot 
let the situation deteriorate much further 
without grave peril. 


Blast Given Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Ap of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Blast Given Farm Bureau,” from 
the Portland Oregonian of April 22, 1956. 
The article describes criticism of present 
Farm Bureau agricultural policy by Mar- 
shall Swearingen, a cattle rancher in the 
vicinity of Bend, Oreg. 

In my opinion, Mr. Swearingen's dis- 
agreement with the agricultural program 
of the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation 
is particularly significant because for 6 
years Mr. Swearingen was secretary and 
executive president of the Oregon Farm 
Bureau. Yet Mr. Swearingen now real- 
izes that the farm program backed by the 
Oregon Farm Bureau—and by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation—is not 
consistent with the best interests and 
welfare of family-size farmers, neither in 
Oregon nor in the Nation. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
letter by Mr. Swearingen, as published on 
the editorial page of the Oregonian of the 
same date, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. In the letter Mr. Swearin- 
gen the former head of the Oregon Farm 
Bureau Federation, challenges sharply 
the philosophy motivating President 
Eisenhower's veto of the farm bill. I 
think it is pertinent for Members of the 
Senate to read the personal observations 
of this Oregon cattle rancher, as he de- 
scribes the fate of himself and his own 
family under the agricultural price de- 
cline which has prevailed during the 312 
years of the present administration. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

BLasr Given Farm BUREAU 


An ex-president of the Oregon Farm Bu- 
reau Federation Saturday charged that the 
bureau was motivated by politics and was 
not representing the majority of its members 
in its position on farm policy. 

Marshall Swearingen, Bend rancher, who 
resigned in 1953 after 6 years of service as 
secretary, executive vice president, and presi- 
dent of the Oregon Farm Bureau, made his 
charges in a letter to Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 

The Farm Bureau has been a stanch sup- 
porter of flexible farm price supports and 
other farm policies of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Swearingen challenged Shuman to poll 
Farm Bureau members on the question of 
whether the farm policies of the organization 
“and the political action of its officers and 
spokesmen” are helping the farmers’ eco- 
nomic position. 

RANCHER BLASTS BUREAU 


In his letter, the Bend rancher said: 

“After an extensive trip through the coun- 
try talking with present and past members, 
I am convinced that Farm Bureau has not 
for the past several years and does not now 
represent the majority of its members on 
farm policy.” 

He asserted the living standards of 3 mil- 
lion commercial family farmers have hit the 
skids “while you editorialize about free en- 
terprise, while your organizers, State secre- 
taries, and Washington representatives mim- 
ic your Republican policy of boom for the 
big and bust for the small.” 

DOMINATION CHARGED 


Swearingen declared the Farm Bureau has 
become dominated by large and semilarge 
operators who have the time and money to 
become self-styled spokesmen for the 
farmer.” 

Objective, he said, is liquidation of the 
family farmer. The letter continued: 

“I charge that the philosophy of the pres- 
ent administration of the Farm Bureau is 
the same as the present Republican admin- 
istration in Washington—the philosophy 
that in bigness only is there efficiency.” 

SHAME ON IKE 
To the Eprror: 

Your editorial, The Farm-Bill Veto, does a 
good job complimenting President Eisen- 
hower for what you hope to be his greatest 
political move of the campaign. 

His 9-point farm program should be called 
9-hole program. He and Benson could then 
bury the family farmer and still enjoy a 
game of golf over their economically dead 
bodies. . 

Low supports or low prices cause the pres- 
ent surplus, not high or rigid 90 percent 
supports. That cost-price squeeze, plus the 
loss of 25 percent of our foreign market, 
plus a lagging domestic ability to buy, has 
resulted in a surplus. 

What would you do if your advertising 
rates dropped 30 percent? You would do 
what the farmer has done—try to produce 
more. 

From the Department of Agriculture we 
find what has happened when prices on sup- 
ports are lowered. Between 1952 and 1955 
supports on oats dropped 23 percent, pro- 
duction increased 30 percent, supports on 
sorghum grains dropped 24 percent, produc- 
tion increased 173 percent, soybeans support 
dropped 20 percent, production upped 30 
percent, barley supports dropped 23 percent, 
Production shot up 71 percent, butter sup- 
ports down 17 percent, production up 9 per- 
cent, and so on. 
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My unsupported price on hay and pasture 
and cattle dropped 3 years ago until our 
living standard suffered a real decline. I 
simply produced more hay, planted more 
pasture, and fed more calves, 

What about the soll bank? Ike could have 
started a soll bank under existing legisla- 
tion, Why didn’t he? If you would check 
with the Senate Agriculture Committee you 
will find he did not want it. His Department 
of Agriculture wrote the Senate committee 
on September 30, 1955: “The Agriculture 
Department recommends against the enact- 
ment of this soil-bank bill sponsored by 
Senator HUMPHREY. We do not believe it 
would be an effective means of obtaining 
adjustments in production.” 

Why does your great paper get so excited 
about these surpluses? There was only 3 
months’ supply of wheat. 1½ months’ supply 
of corn, and 2 months’ supply of feed grain 
when Benson took over. There are only 2 
commodities, wheat and cotton, in over 8 
months’ supply today. 

Thousands of your readers have worked 
for the two-price system on wheat. Ike 
could have accepted that 3 years ago. 

Why not admit the fact that unless the 
present philosophy of government is changed 
and the present trend toward feudalism 
stopped, there will be no more small 
business? 

MARSHALL SWEARINGEN, 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I beg to ad- 
vise the House that today I presented to 
the Congress a petition from the Ohio 
Glass Workers Protective League of 
Newark, Ohio, over the signatures of 
their president, William A, Daugherty, 
and their secretary, James Burden. It 
sets forth their opposition to enacting 
H. R. 5550 and instead to bring the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
before the Congress in accordance with 
the treatymaking provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 


I respectfully ask the membership of 
78 body to analyze carefully this peti- 
on. 


We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
and memorialize you in accordance with 
amendment I to the Constitution of the 
United States of America, to refrain from 
enacting H. R. 5550 and instead to bring the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade be- 
fore the Congress of the United States in 
accordance with the treatymaking provisions 
of the Constitution, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Passage of H. R. 5550 would impair the 
right of petition and redress guaranteed in 
our Constitution, since tariff policy and 
foreign commerce would be made subject to 
determinations by an international agency. 

2. H. R. 5550 would hinder labor and busi- 
mess from obtaining effective action by the 
Congress of the United States, as guaranteed 
by article I, section 8 of the Constitution, 
which declares: The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
ports and excises * * * to regulate com- 
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Merce with foreign nations, and among the 
Several states - 

3. H. R. 5550 would remove from Congress 
Its full and effective treedom to exercise its 
Constitutional responsibilities in these flelds. 

4. H. R. 5550 would remove tariff and trade 
Policy determinations from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and subject them to an interna- 
tional organization in which the people of 
the United States are not adequately repre- 
sented and where the United States delegate 
Would have but one of the 35 votes, the 
Same as the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 

ti, and other countries with populations 
than many cities and States in this 
Nation, 

Now, therefore, we request that this peti- 
tion and memorial be formally placed be- 
Tore the Congress of the United States. 

WILLIAM A. DovcHerty, President. 
James BURDEN, Secretary. 
Ohio Glass Workers Protective League. 


Concentration of Economic. Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
with an address I made before the 
nomics Society, the City College of 
New York, on April 27, 1956: 

CONCENTRATION oF Economic POWER 
(Speech of Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
t, New York, before Economics So- 

Clety, the City College of New York, April 

27, 1956) 

I am pleased to discuss with you the prob- 
lems posed to both our competitive econ- 
amy and to our political institutions by the 
increasing concentration of economic power 

the United States. Increasing control 

& growing percentage of American busi- 

12 life by a relatively few corporate empires 

one of the critical developments in our 
society. 

As Chairman of the House Committee on 


concerned exclusively with antitrust 

Problems. Early in the first session, the 

Antitrust Subcommittee, of which I am 

conducted extensive hearings into 

current antitrust problems facing the 
Country. 


During 
testimony from 52 witnesses repre- 
Senting all points of view on numerous eco- 
nomic problems. Nearly everyone of these 

tnesses discussed in some degree the prob- 
flowing from the economic fact that 
of & preponderance of the economic life 

the country in many fields has been gar- 
nered by a few large corporate organizations. 

There are two main reasons why I am con- 
maid about the concentration of economic 


these hearings the subcommittee 


la; ve governmental supervision and regu- 
tion is not in the heritage of the American 
Sire. and, I am convinced, it is not the de- 
ot the American people. The other rea- 

in, for my concern is that a concentrated 
dustrial system is ineficient when com- 
with the flexibility which this country 
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has demonstrated flows from a business com- 
munity competitively organized, 

We have only but to look at the h 
of the other industrial countries in the West- 
ern World to ascertain the political results 
caused by the channeling of the business life 
into the hands of a few. The unrestrained 
growth of monopolies and cartels inevitably 
has resulted in the development of private 
concentrations of power so strong that nec- 
essarily the issue became whether big busi- 
ness would control the government or wheth- 
er the government would have to seize con- 
trol of big businéss. This was the history in 
Germany and in Italy. In Germany the 
business interests thought they could take 
over the government by using Adolf Hitler 
as the puppet. As a result, the German 
people found that a system of private monop- 
oly led to dictatorship and ultimately to 
disaster. 

As to the efficiency argument, I believe, it 
is misleading to argue that a high degree of 
industrial concentration is the price of tech- 
nological progress. This is illustrated by Mr. 
T. K. Quinn, a former vice president of the 
General Electric Co. in charge of the ap- 
pliance division, in his book, Giant Business, 
Threat to Democracy. Mr. Quinn says “orig- 
inal inventions are no more plentiful, pro- 
portionately, in big than in small organiza- 
tions.” Citing concrete examples, Mr. Quinn 
argues that “in the electrical appliance in- 
dustry, the better clothes-washing machines 
have not been produced by the monster com- 
panies but by the relatively small, independ- 
ent companies specializing in one or two 
products. This is also true of ranges, vacuum 
cleaners, radios, toasters, mixers, home freez- 
ers, fans, clocks, heaters, air conditioning 
units, etc.” The accomplishments of the 
giants lie not in the field of inventing, but 
in using their capital advantage for the pur- 
pose of moving in, buying out, and absorb- 
ing the smaller creators. In Mr. Quinn's 
opinion the prospects of technical progress 
are greater where the centers of initiative are 
diffused, where thousand of individuals and 
organizations have the incentive to work 
and think for the future. 

Following World War I the economic 
growth of the country during the 1920's led 
to increased concentration in business. That 
pattern has been followed in the industrial 
expansion succeeding World War II. 

Since the war numerous studies have been 
made which demonstrate that our economy is 
tending to become more controlled by a 
handful of giant corporations. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee in the 
8ist Congress reported an industrial con- 
centration in the United States as follows: 

“The extent to which the American econ- 
omy has become concentrated and central- 
ized in the hands of a few giant corpora- 
tions was strikingly revealed before this 
committee in figures presented by Dr. Wil- 
fred I. King, professor emeritus of econom- 
ics at New York University. The figures 
which he presented reveal an extraordinary 
level of concentration. Thus, his figures 
show that in 1946, the latest year for which 
such data are available, one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the total number of all American 

rations—the giant firms with assets 
of $100 million and over—owned 49 per- 
cent of the assets of all American corpora- 
tions; 2 percent of the number of corpora- 
tions owned 78 percent; 8 percent of the 
number owned 89 percent of the assets; and 
12 percent owned 92 percent of the assets, 
At the other end of the scale, 45 percent of 
the number of corporations—the small firms 
with assets of $50,000 or less—owned less 
than 1 percent of the assets.” 

At the end of 1952, corporations with more 
than $100 million of assets had 52 percent 
of all the assets of manufacturing corpora- 
tions. Two and one-half years later, 57 
percent of the assets were held by corpora- 
tions of this size. If this rate is not checked 
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it will take about 20 years for all of the 

manufacturing assets of the country to be- 

rise concentrated into such giant corpora- 
ons. 

The growing domination of the market- 
place by larger corporations and its effect on 
small business was recently highlighted by 
the Senate Small Business Committee which 
reported these facts: “While the prosperity 
of 1955 brought a profit rate of 14.4 percent 
to the biggest corporations (those of assets 
over $100 million) the smallest corporations 
(those with assets of less than $250,000) re- 
ported earnings in the first 6 months of 
4.5 percent. * Between the first halves 
of 1952 and 1955, while the giant companies’ 
earnings ‘went through the roof’ the smallest 
manufacturing plants’ profits headed for the 
cellar. Expressed in percentages the earn- 
ings of the small concerns fell off 27.4 
percent between the two periods while the 
earnings of the large companies increased by 
58.5 percent. * * * 

“There is an ominous significance” the re- 
port concludes, in an economic a ere 
which makes it possible for the Nation's 
mammouth corporations to reap profits while 
the general run of small enterprises are 
worse off than they were 3 years ago.” 

This industrial concentration is perhaps 
most graphically expressed by the following: 

At the present time 3 companies make 
more than 90 percent of all our silk; 3 com- 
panies make over 95 percent of our tin cans 
and tinware; 3 companies make 90 percent of 
our linoleum. Three huge corporations con- 
trol cigarettes, whisky and automobiles. 

Prof. Adolph Berle in the statement to the 
Antitrust subcommittee remarked on the 
industrial structure becoming oharacteris- 
tic of American business. He said: “In in- 
dustry you find a standard pattern of not 
less than 2, nor more than 5, large corpora- 
tions which have 50 percent or more of the 
volume of that industry between them.” 
This pattern Mr. Berle said “is typical of 
more than half of American industry, and 
the most important half.” 

An important aspect of the pattern of 
concentration in the United States is that 
rarely is an industry controlled by a single 
firm, a monopoly in the popular or classi- 
cal sense of the term. Where an industry 
is dominated by a concentrate of a few large 
companies, however, their actions in many 
instances result in the same bad effects as 
a true monopoly. 

More and more it is apparent that in those 
industries in which are relatively few, large- 
scale, heavily financed Companies of com- 
parable size are dominant in production and 
distribution, there is not active price com- 
petition in the industry. In many indus- 
tries where this condition prevails there 
appears to be a “follow the leader” policy 
in pricing and selling. Each member of the 
industry, both the large and smaller con- 
cerns, individually elects to follow the policy 
of not changing his prices until the “lead- 
ers” change their prices. When prices do 
change, each company, strangely enough, in- 
dividually elects to charge precisely the same 
prices as the leaders. 

Although the effect upon the consumer 
of this practice is the same as in the case 
of a monoply, it is a difficult condition to 
correct under the antitrust laws. If the 
Government can establish the existence of 
an actual or tacit agreement among the 
various companies in the industry to ad- 
here to and to follow the prices or other 
market practices of a leader, then the com- 
panies can be charged with conspiracy or 
combination to monopolize or restrain trade. 
In many instances, however, it is not pos- 
sible to find evidence of an actual agreement 
and the courts have been reluctant to infer 
the existence of a conspiracy in the absence 
of some direct evidence of an agreement. 
This is one of the problems of concentra- 
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tion that has been plaguing antitrust en- 
forcement officials in dealing with this 
problem. 

Because of the difficulties surrounding 
attemps to correct abuses of concentration 
by means of antitrust laws, some people 
have advocated alternative proposals to deal 
with the problem of concentration. It is 
significant to note that most of these alter- 
native proposals, although emphasizing the 
benefits of competition, nevertheless call for 
an increase in the supervision and regula- 
tion by the Federal Government over 
economic behavior. 

Prof. Louis B. Schwartz, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, for example, recommends 
the creation of a free enterprise commis- 
sion to take over the antimonopoly functions 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Such a 
free enterprise commission would have the 
power by regulation to define and prohibit 
anticompetitive practices; and to prohibit 
intergration and mergers unless specifically 
approved. Such a commission also would 
have the power to compel reorganization of 
excessively large enterprises as well as other 
broad regulatory powers over the economy. 

Other witnesses before our subcommittee 
recommended legislation comparable to the 
Public Utilities Holding Company Act be en- 
acted in order to empower agencies of the 
Government to compel, in appropriate in- 
stances, the dissolution of the giants in the 
economy to smaller economic units. 

Whether concentration has progressed to a 
degree which requires such far-reaching pro- 
posals at this time is debatable. I would 
much prefer that the solution to the prob- 
lem of concentration be reached within the 
basic framework of our existing antitrust 
legislation. I am reluctant to impose addi- 
tional supervisory, regulatory, or planning 
authority over the economy unless the 
growth of large-scale firms precludes any 
other solution for adequate protection of the 
public. 

Another aspect of the problem of consoli- 

dation of economic power which needs em- 
phasis is the role of the Government itself 
in contributing to increased concentration, 
The Government, by its administrative de- 
cisions, influences in a significant manner 
whether industrial capacity shall be con- 
centrated in the hands of a few or whether 
economic power shall be sufficiently dis- 
persed so as to provide a favorable climate 
for free enterprise. The procurement pol- 
icies in both World War II and the Korean 
war are cases in point. 

During World War II, for example, in mili- 
tary procurement the 100 largest corpora- 
tions received 66%4 percent of the prime con- 
tracts awarded. More than 51 percent of 
such contracts went to the top 33 corpora- 
tions. During this period the top 10 corpora- 
tions got fully 30 percent of the war con- 
tracts. 

Moreover, the major portion of subcon- 
tracts also went to the largest companies. 
It is significant that in 1943 prime and sub- 
contract records of 252 of the nations largest 
corporations, receiving the bulk of the prime 
contracts, showed that these companies sub- 
contracted only 84 percent of the value of 
their contracts and three-fourths of the 
value of those subcontracts went to firms 
with over 500 workers, 

In the first year of the Korean war the 
concentration of defense contracts was even 
greater, According to the findings of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, the top 
50 corporations got almost two-thirds of the 
dollar volume of defense contracts while the 
top 10 corporations got 40 percent of the 
total. For the 5-year period from July 1950 
through June 1955, 100 companies and their 
subsidiaries received 62.6 percent of the mil- 
itary prime contract awards. In the 2-year 
period from July 1953 through June 1955 the 
top 100 companies received 65.4 percent of 
military prime contract awards. And in the 
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6-month perlod from January through June 
1955 the top 100 companies received 68.4 
percent of the military prime contract 
awards. 

There are several reasons underlying the 
flow of Government defense contracts to 
the larger corporate organizations. Defense 
orders, for one thing, tend to be heavy in 
industries already dominated by a handful 
of large companies. In the short run at 
least, procurement officials have little choice 
but to make use of the facilities and know- 
how of the giant organizations, Moreover, 
it is the easiest course for military procure- 
ment officials to deal with one large firm 
than it is to deal with a multitude of small 
firms. A f 

Further, large enterprises enjoy certain ob- 
vious advantages in getting Government 
business. They can afford to employ agents 
in Washington who keep them informed 
about pending governmental action, the con- 
siderations that are likely to influence such 
action, and, most important, the persons who 
are likely to make important decisions. Un- 
like smaller operators, they can afford to as- 
semble information to support their interests 
and make sure this data is in the hands of 
appropriate people at the proper time. The 
consequence is that Government officials be- 
come more familiar with the point of view of 
big business and imperfectly informed about 
the point of view of smaller concerns, 

Another illustration of the type of Govern- 
ment action which ¢gontributes to increasing 
industrial concentration is found in the sur- 
plus-property-disposal programs following 
World War II. The War Assets Administra- 
tion reported that the 250 largest manfac- 
turing corporations in 1946 had acquired 70 
percent of the total surplus disposals. Since 
these companies owned and operated 67 per- 
cent of the Nation’s manufacturing facilities 
before the war, it is apparent that the agen- 
cy's plant disposals helped increase industrial 
concentration above the already excessive 
1939 level. 

In the field of antitrust enforcement itself 
administrative decisions sometimes result in 
weakening the volume of competition in the 
economy and crystallizes the pattern of in- 
dustrial concentration, The recently nego- 
tiated consent decree between the Govern- 
ment as plaintiff and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Western 
Electric Co. as defendants is a case in point. 

In that case, the Government in 1949 filed 
an antitrust complaint designed to put an 
end to the Western Electric’s illegal manu- 
facturing monopoly which had been de- 
veloped and existed under the protec- 
tion of the monopoly enjoyed by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph as a public 
utility. While the operations of American 
Telephone & Telegraph are subject to pub- 
lic utility regulation, the manufacturing 
functions of its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Western Electric, were not so regulated. 

In its complaint the Government charged 
type of activity least susceptible to effective 
regulation. The benefits flowing from com- 
petition in a free enterprise system are gen- 
erally considered to be most readily realized 
in the manufacturing area of the economy. 

In its complaint the Government charged 
that Western Electric manufactured and 
supplied more than 90 percent of all tele- 
phones, telephone apparatus, and equipment 
sold in the United States. It also charged 
that American Telephone & Telegraph re- 
quired its operating companies as well as its 
long lines department to buy substantially 
all of its equipment from Western Electric. 
The significance of this is indicated by the 
fact that American Telephone & Telegraph 


_Owns and operates more than 98 percent of 


the long distance telephone facilities in the 
United States, and owns and controls op- 
erating companies which furnish approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the country’s local tele- 
phone service, 
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To remedy the almost complete lack of 
competition in the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and sale of telephone equipment, the 
complaint sought a separation of Western 
Electric from American Telephone & Tele- 
graph and a dissolution of Western Electric 
through competing manufacturing concerns. 
Relief of this kind was the principal reason 
the case was brought. 

In the consent decree terminating this 
case on January 23, 1956, however, attempts 
to secure this kind of relief were abandoned. 
Instead of separating Western Electric from 
A. T. & T., the decree solidifies Western 
Electric's subordination to A. T. & T. and 
gives Government sanction to the very 
monopoly which the complaint was designed 
to break up. Western Electric is left with 
some 80 to 90 percent control of the manu- 
facture and sale of telephonic equipment, 
and A. T. & T. win purchase its equipment 
only from Western Electric. 

If Western Electric had been separated 
from the domination and control of A. T. 
& T., being a strong, substantial entity in 
its own right with ample resources for in- 
dependent research and development, it 
would have been in a position to give effec- 
tive competition to RCA and to Westing- 
house in many electronic manufacturing 
fields, Competitive rivalry in these fields 
could not but have resulted in benefits to 
the public. ` 

Under the decree, however, we are faced 
with the specter of these corporate organ- 
izations of planetary magnitude by Govern- 
ment fiat restricted to separate majestic 
orbits in their own spheres of the economy. 
Further, by extending the public utility 
concept from A. T. & T. to include Western 
Electric's manufacturing operations, the de- 
cree requires the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice and the courts to take 
the role of regulatory bodies. This is a role 
foreign to their primary functions and which 
they are ill equipped to perform. By ex- 
tending such regulatory functions to manu- 
facturing, the decree abandons the competi- 
tive principles underlying our free enterprise 
system and is contrary to the most basic 
philosophies of antitrust enforcement. 

Another instance where Government anti- 
trust action contributed to maintenance .of 
monopolistic condition and increased con- 
centration of economic power is found in 
the Attorney General’s approval, in Septem- 
ber 1954, of the Iranian Consortium. In his 
approval the Attorney General permitted 
the same companies named as defendants 
and participants in a pending monopoly case 
to combine and carry out a joint operation 
in Iran. In the Oil Cartel case, filed April 
21, 1953, the Attorney General charged these 
companies have since 1928 engaged in a con- 
spiracy to control the petroleum trade of the 
world. According to the complaint the de- 
fendants have: Agreed to eliminate competi- 
tion among themselves by establishing mar- 
ket quotas, fixing prices, curtailing produc- 
tion, and limiting facilities, secured and 
maintained control of foreign petroleum pro- 
duction; divided among themselves foreign 
production and marketing territories; and 
monopolized pipeline transportation facili- 
ties, tankers and patented processes relating 
to refining. 

The Iranian Consortium ts an organization 
composed of the major international oil 
companies, who produce at least 87 percent 
of the free world’s oil, created to reestablish 
the Iranian oil-producing industry. 

In essence, what occurred was this: The 
Iranian Government decided to nationalize 
the properties of Anglo-Iranian Oll Co. (now 
renamed British Petroleum Co.) which for 
years had an exclusive concession to produce 
oil in Iran, The British Government owns 
more than 50 percent of the stock of that 
company. 

Nationalization culminated the disagree- 
ment over the amount to be paid Iran and 
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other terms of the concession. Western oll 
governments and the other oll companies 
having concessions in the Middle East coun- 
tries, supported the British. 

Iranian public feeling, however, made it 
necessary that the British monopoly be at 
least partially displaced. The new inter- 
National cartel was the answer. Perhaps it 
Was the right answer, from the military- 
diplomatic point of view, despite some indi- 
Cations that we may have succeeded in di- 
verting a portion of Iranian ill will from 
the British to ourselves, and despite rum- 
blings of protest heard in Europe against the 
economic consequences of the Near-East oil 
cartel. 

Prof. Louis Schwartz described the effect 
Of the approval of the consortium to both the 
Antitrust Subcommittee and the Attorney 
General's Antitrust Committee as follows: 

“Objections to the plan from the stand- 
Point of American antitrust policy are for- 
midable. Here were huge enterprises already 
established on various concessions in the 
Middle East with more than adequate re- 

serves of oil. Some of them had already 
been officially accused of conspiring to main- 
tain an artificially high price for this cheap 
Middle eastern petroelum. The Wall Street 
Journal reported the open secret that one 
ol their main concerns in entering this pool 
Was to see to it that Iranian production 
should not return to the world market too 
rapidly so as to hurt the world price. Only 
the antitrust laws stood in the way. This 
Obstacle was surmounted by an extraordinary 
dispensation granted by the executive de- 
partment, without sanction of any statute of 
Congress. Moreover this executive exemp- 
tion contained no conditions designed to 
Safeguard the public interest or the Interest 
ot American oil refiners who must buy for- 
eign crude. When the American Five and 
their European partners meet to discuss 
an production policy they must inevi- 
tably take into account their production and 
Sales from other concessions and even at 
home. Discussion of production becomes in 
the end discussion of the market and of 
Price. No representative of the American 
Public sits in on these discussions. There 
no guarantee of any sort that this private 
Cartel coordinating production of the 
World's cheapest oil will give the public the 
benefits of its low costs.” 
our investigation into current anti- 
trust problems, our subcommittee attempted 
evaluate the arrangements made in the 
danian consortium. The subcommittee, 
however, has been unable to secure copies 
- Of the contracts and arrangements among 
the oil company participants in the con- 
um necessary for such an evaluation. 
Even though the contracts are between pri- 
Vate companies, distinguished from govern- 
ments, the Secretary of State informed the 
Subcommittee, “it would not be in the inter- 
est of the United States to divulge their con- 
tents at this time, since making them public 
Would affect adversely the foreign relations 
Of the United States.” 

The Secretary of State informed the sub- 
Committee that he had conferred with the 

vernments of Iran, Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands and has ascertained that 
all of these Governments strongly objected to 

disclosure of the various documents 
among the oll company participants. In 
View of this objection the subcommittee has 

n unable to make a definitive analysis of 
Antitrust aspects of this matter. It is clear, 
however, that approval of the consortium 

reinstituted the control of the major 
internation oil companies over this impor- 

t natural resource in Iran. 

During this session of Congress, the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee is conducting an inves- 
tigation of monopoly problems in indus- 

which are under the Jurisdiction of the 
eral regulatory agencies. These hearings 
Were instituted as a result of the frequent 
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allegations made in our hearings on current 
antitrust problems, that, in operation, Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies had become unduly 
industry-oriented and had sanctioned exces- 
sive economic concentration in the industries 
subject to their jurisdiction. The purpose 
of the investigation is to determine whether 
or not it is true that public regulation has 
gradually shifted its objective from protect- 
ing the public interest to protecting the mo- 
nopolies created under its aegis. 

Thus far, the subcommittee has received 
information from representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice, and from various aca- 
demic experts in this field. We have also 
probed deeply into the activities of the air- 
lines industry and its regulatory agency, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Since the investi- 
gation is incomplete with additional evidence 
still to be received, the subcommittee is not 
in a position to come to any conclusions as 
to these problems. Sufficient testimony has 
been adduced thus far, however, to make one 
question the wisdom of increasing the scope 
of regulation by the Government in addi- 
tional areas of the economy. 

The problems invoived in maintaining ef- 
fective supervision in the public interest over 
the operations of regulated industries by 
public agencies are formidable. While it is 
still too early to assert that governmental 
regulation by commission or board has failed 
to adequately protect the public interest, I 
am firmly convinced that to the maximum 
extent possible, the public interest in the 
long run will be better served if the imper- 
sonal forces of competition are the deter- 
mining factors in establishing prices and 
controlling the growth of business opportu- 
nities. 

One of the most basic values of free com- 
petition is that it minimizes governmental 
intervention. Competition is a viable, self- 
perpetuating system within which men con- 
duct their economic activities free from dic- 
tation by the government. It is an insti- 
tutional arrangement consistent with our 
historical concept of limited government. 
In view of our experience with direct goy- 
ernment intervention in economic matters, 
it doesn’t seem to me that the best answer 
to the problem of economic concentration 
is to broaden government regulation over 
industry. A far less dangerous course would 
be to assure that automatic forces of com- 
petition in the market place be the deter- 
mining factor in the solution of this 
problem. 

In conclusion, I think that you will all 
agree that the problems presented by in- 
creasing concentration of economic power 
in the United States, are most intricate. 
Further, the problems are of such gravity 
that no precipitous action should be under- 
taken on any particular phase. Tinkering 
with the economic processes without a full 
comprehension of the results likely to ensue 
could create more problems than are solved. 

I am convinced that it is essential to 
maintain in full vigor enforcement of the 
antitrust laws to cope with these problems 
even though in some respects results to date 
have not been fully satisfactory. It is clear 
that without the existence of antitrust leg- 
islation and enforcement, the problem of 
concentration would be much more acute 
than it presently is. Monopolies in the 
classical sense long since would have be- 
come the rule in most of our major indus- 
tries. 

I am also convinced that much can be 
done under existing antitrust legislation to 
solve the special problems presented by the 
current pattern of economic development we 
have discussed. If proceeding in this man- 
ner is inadequate, however, and further 
Government regulation is required, I am con- 
vinced a great deal more consideration must 
be given to assure that the regulatory bodies 
are surrounded by sufficient safeguards to 
protect the interest of the general public. 
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Underemployment in Rural Sections as 
Well as Unemployment in Industrial 
Localities Should Be Embraced in Legis- 
lation for Government Aid to “Dis- 
tressed Areas” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~ HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
there is pending before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee a bill in- 
troduced by the distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. 
Spence, to provide Government aid for 
distressed areas. The bill, while con- 
taining many admirable features, does 
not include rural areas suffering from 
underemployment but in its present 
form is confined to industrial situations. 
On previous occasions I have called the 
attention of the House to the economic 
difficulties of rural areas caused by un- 
deremployment, and yesterday I was 
given the privilege of appearing before 
the Committee on Banking to urge that 
economic difficulties in the rural sec- 
tions be embraced in pending legisla- 
tion. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include excerpts from my state- 
ment to the committee as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to appear in 
support of the bill to provide Government aid 
to industrial regions which are not sharing 
in the general economic advance of the coun- 
try. I appreciate the courtesy of the Com- 
mittee in giving me this opportunity. I am 
most concerned, however, over the fact that 
the bill's present wording does not give sig- 
nificant attention to the very real problems 
of rural areas of underemployment as dis- 
tinguished from unemployment. Before I 
go into a detailed discussion of this matter, 
I wish to make it very clear that I would not 
lend my support to any measure that would 
cause unemployment in any other region of 
the country by providing Federal funds to 
redistribute existing industrial potential. 
The rural areas, however, are entitled to 
share more equitably in the continuing ex- 
pansion of American industry and they do 
not wish to profit at anyone's expenses by 
taking away something he now has. 

The Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port has pointed out the paradox of modern 
economic society, that geographic pockets of 
chronic unemployment and underemploy- 
ment remain during periods of full employ- 
ment. This problem is particularly acute in 
certain agricultural regions of the country 
where the farmers are unable to earn an 
adequate income from their small holdings. 
Available data from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Information Bulletin No. 
108, June 1953, indicates that 37.7 percent of 
the commercial farms of the United States 
are classified as low-production farms, de- 
fined as farms with a $250 to $2,499 value of 
sales in 1949 with the operator working off 
farm less than 100 days and farm sales ex- 
ceeding the value of other farm incomes. 
The percentage of farm-operator families re- 
ceiving under $1,000 per year net money in- 
come (in 1949) was 28.1 percent with an 
additional 248 percent receiving between 
$1,000 and $1,999 (Columbia University 
Study, 1955). Whatever income increase has 
taken place since 1949 has easily been offset 
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by the rise in the cost of living and therefore 
from 25 to 50 percent of our farm families 
are in a relatively low-income bracket, with 
regard to constant dollar purchasing power. 
~ I should like to propose an amendment to 
the Spence bill to include such rural under- 
employed areas within the bill’s coverage. 
With loan funds made available as well as 
technical assistance, rural areas could be 
aided in increasing their per capita or family 
incomes. This would be in accord with the 
joint committee’s recommendations in its 
report of January 5, 1956, on low income 
population that the Federal Government aid, 
by means of technical assistance and Federal 
loan guarantees, recognized and approved lo- 
cal groups engaged in attracting new industry 
into the area, and also develop other ways of 
providing off-farm employment. It is my 
belief that such loan funds would provide a 
real stimulus to private investment in such 
areas which have particular economic ad- 
vantages not now being realized. The indus- 
tries I have in mind are the food-processing 
ones which could be designed for part-time 
labor in conjunction with farm operations. 
The establishment of such small industries 
would not only give employment to people 
who prefer to live on the farms, but would 
also provide ready markets close to the 
farmer. A good example of this in Arkansas 
is the Atkins pickle plant which enables the 
farmers to enjoy extra income from a good 
crop of cucumbers. The payroll has been a 


boon to farm people and the business inter- 


ests of the community. Encouragement of 
more such activity would benefit the entire 
country without causing any damage to any 
existing industries. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in his report on the problems of 
low-income farmers in April 1955, said that 
“measures should be taken to bring low-in- 
come-farms areas into full consideration in 
industrial expansion,” and I can see no better 
way to start this process than by including 
underemployed agricultural regions in the 
assistance provided by this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, a few days ago a distin- 
guished constituent of mine, Mr. Winthrop 
Rockefeller, was in Washington. He is chair- 
man of the Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission and in describing the commis- 
sion’s work he emphasized the fact that he 
shares my views regarding food and timber 
processing plants. He stressed the lack of 
capital for this purpose now available in Ar- 
kansas and other States. 

I am joined in this effort by Senator FLAN- 
DERS, of Vermont, who, I am advised, will in- 
troduce a similar amendment to bills pend- 
ing in the Senate dealing with the problems 
of unemployment. This should be convinc- 
ing evidence that there are no elements cf 
sectionalism in this proposal. Above every- 
thing, Mr. Chairman, I am eager for the com- 
mittee to understand that we do not wish to 
take away from any area any part of the 
industrial strength that they enjoy. We be- 
lieve that the industrial areas have a stake 
in the sound and balanced economic life for 
the agricultural sections, and it is in that 
spirit that we press for consideration of the 
rural industries idea. 


A New Fresh Hard Look at Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette on 
the subject of foreign aid: 
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Two proposals made by Paul G. Hoffman, 
currently an automotive company executive 
and former administrator of the Marshall 
plan, are deserving of greater consideration 
than they are likely to get. 

Speaking at a national church confer- 
ence, Hoffman said that “peace can only be 
built by nonmilitary means.“ and that 
there is need for bringing the advantages 
of freedom and democracy to the attention 
of peoples all over the world. America, he 
believes, is failing to gain the full advan- 
tage of its costly aid programs because it 
is not expounding the part which freedom 
and the American system play in making 
such vast aid programs possible, One of 
the best means of reaching the ear of peoples 
in distant lands is via the church, he told 
the conference. 

His other suggestion was that an inde- 
pendent. citizen commission of experts take 
“a fresh hard look” at the entire foreign-aid 
program. The suggestion was that such a 
group be appointed by the Secretary of 
State to make a determination of the re- 
sources and needs of beneficiary nations and 
to choose the means by which American 
programs could be effectively carried out. 

As for his other proposals, Hoffman retains 
the giveaway attitude so common among 
those who have had any contact with the 
foreign-aid program. His estimate that $200 
billion will be needed in the next 5 years 
appears fantastically generous, and his as- 
signment of $175 billion of this to military 
ald seems to belie his expressed idea that 
peace will not be won by military power. 

Foreign aid on its current or an enlarged 
scale will continue just as long as the Amer- 
ican taxpayers will stand for it. Literally 
hundreds of projects for which tax dollars 
are being spent abroad have almost no rela- 
tion whatsoever to American interests or 
security, or to the efforts to convince waver- 
ing populations of the merits of the Ameri- 
can system as against communism. 

We have three possible excuses for spend- 
ing tax money abroad, to bolster military 
defenses for American security, for render- 
ing aid to needy peoples in the form of frée- 
will charity, and of countering as well as 
may be the Communist propaganda cam- 
paigns which are intended to discredit Amer- 
ica in the eyes of foreigners. 

A good many of the ald programs would 
hardly fit in any of these classifications. 
Foreign aid is strictly a Washington affair, 
and the chance that any independent, citi- 
zen commission will be permitted to put its 
fingers in as Hoffman suggests is extremely 
remote, 


The Next President of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30,1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a very informative and 
inspiring address by the Honorable David 
L. Lawrence, mayor of Pittsburgh and 
Democratic committeeman for the State 
of Pennsylvania. The address was de- 
livered to the District 11 Conference of 
the United Steelworkers of America, held 
on Saturday, April 28, 1956, at the Penn 
Harris Hotel in Harrisburg, Pa. The 
rousing applause given Mayor Lawrence 
by the steelworkers’ delegates at the con- 
clusion of his speech is the best indica- 
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tion of the fact that the audience which 
packed the huge ballroom of the Penn 
Harris approved his hard-hitting an- 
alysis of the 1956 Presidential campaign. 
Mayor Lawrence's address follows: 


Less than 28 weeks from now—in 191 days, 
to be exact—the quadrennial of American 
democracy, presidential election day, will 
take place once again. 

Measured in the course of history, that’s 
not much time. 

But reckoned in the light of human frail- 
ity and political fate, 28 weeks can bring 
whole new political developments and politi- 
cal results. 

No one could have believed, in November 
of 1952, that the Democratic Party would 
rebound as quickly and as energetically as it 
did the following year, and every election 
that followed after that. 

The Democrats made an astonishing politi- 
cal recovery from the Eisenhower defeat of 
1952. 

We are a stronger party today than we have 
been for many years. z 

In the special Congressional election of 
1953, Democrats won seven of the eight seats 
in contest. 

In 1954, we won control of the Congress. 

In 1953, we won the governorship of New 
Jersey for the first time in many years. 

In 1954, we won eight more governorships 
from the Republicans—including New York, 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota. 

And last November, the trend to the Demo- 
cratic Party was universally expressed across 
the country. 

We gained important cities in New York 
and Connecticut; we gained state senators 
in New Jersey; we held the governorship of 
Kentucky by a record-breaking majority. 
In New York City, we held the pivotal 
borough of Queens. 

Indiana—a farm State—was amazing. 

There were 30 Democrate mayors in Indi- 
ana on Election Day. The next day, there 
were 73 Democratic mayors-elect. 

Here in Pennsylvania, quite frankly, we 
were all surprised at the extent of the gains, 
and, of course, delighted. 

In 1954, we elected our first Democratic 
governor in 20 years. George Leader’s ma- 
jority was 284,000. That tide is evidently 
still at flood. 

The mayoraity contest in Philadelphia re- 
ceived much national attention. The young 
Republican candidate was given the slickpa- 
per buildup in national magazines. He was 
taken to the White House and made one of 
“Ike's Boys.” He was given the special 
blessing of the Republican national chair- 
man. Our two Republican Senators, nel- 
ther of whom live in the Philadelphia area, 
campaigned for him. 

And with all this, Richardson Dilworth 
defeated him by a greater majority than the 
Democrats had achieved the last time out. 

In Allegheny County, of which Pittsburgh 
is the seat, we won everything. No Repub- 
lican Is in elective office in the county, ex- 
cept in two minority offices which they must 
have by law. 

But, while gratifying, these victorles were 
not unexpected. 

It was the sweep around the State that 
made political history in Pennsylvania last 
November. 

Democrats won 7 mayoralties from Repub- 
lican control, and lost 2 which we had held. 
The population of the cities which we gained 
is 443.000. The population of the two cities 
we lost is 25.000. 

Democratic mayors preside over every city 
in the State with more than 100,000 popula- 
tion—Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, 
Erie, Reading and Allentown. 

Political realists have long said that the 
measure of a party's strength is in its court- 
houses. 

In Pennsylvania, 11 county governments 
were Democratic before election, 
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Now, there are 25. 

Nowhere in Pennsylvania did we lose a 
County government to the Republicans. We 
gained the county commissioners in 14 coun- 
ties, with a combined population of more 
than 1,800,000 people. 

Oldtime Democratic counties, lost in pre- 
vious elections, came back to the fold. More 
important still, we broke entirely new 
ground. 

A Democratic board of county commission- 
ers has taken office in Bucks County, the 
home county of the venerable Joseph R. 
Grundy, arch apostle of Pennsylvania re- 
Publicanism. 

A Democratic board of county commission- 
ers has taken office in Beaver County, a 
County whose Republican tradition goes back 
to the Civil War and the enormously power- 
ful Republican leader of olden days, Matt 
Quay. 

Seven Democrats defeated seven Repub- 
lican judges in the State. 

In county after county, where the Repub- 
licans have held undisputed power since 
the Jackson era, Democrats were elected to 
County and local offices. 

Beyond any question, the party never did 
50 well in this traditionally Republican State 
€ven at the peak of the Roosevelt days. 

Anyone can argue, of course, over what 
Constitutes a trend; in the final analysis, to 

sure, you do not pay off on trends. You 
have to go out and win the big one. 

But trend or not, the fact is clear that the 

tic Party has made consistent, solid, 
crunching gains—steadily for a period of 
3 years. 

Control of Congress is a fact, not a 
trend. Control of State houses, court houses, 
City halls, is a fact. 

It doesn't matter whether these elections 
have been straw votes or not. What does 
Matter is that they have settled, each of 

their particular issues, and the Demo- 
cratic Party is far stronger across the 
Country than it has been for many years. 

It is the kind of order of battle tha’ any 

mocrat likes to see, as a presidential elec- 

on comes upon us. 

For we have built in our States and cities 
exactly the right defense against the massed 
Weight of Republican power in industry, in 

e, and in the medium of opinion. 

They have the concentration of corporate 
ficiency and skill. 

We have the concentration of political 
ficiency and skill, 

e Democratic official, the democratic 
Political worker, the democratic citizen, has 
a buoyancy, a pride, a resilience that the 

blicans never know—and I suspect that 
we have a sheer love of combat as well. 

great men of our party have been the 
dedicated men, from Jefferson to Wilson, 
from Jackson to Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman. 

The great days of our party are always 

the days when the Nation and the world need 
leadership, and we serve as the 
instrument of that leadership. 
1 A Democratic Secretary of Agriculture be- 
leves he should fight for improvement in 
economics of the farm—not fight against 
farmer. 
h A Democratic Secretary of Labor believes 
e should fight for labor and a constant 
in our living standards—not weakly com- 
Promise the issues. 

A Democratic Secretary of Health, Edu- 
Cation, and Welfare would really believe in 

th, education, and welfare. 

a Democratic Secretary of State 

t avoid the television playlets, the 

t diplomacy, and the consequent con- 

n of world peace with soap opera and 

Ous excursions to the brink of war. 

If there was ever any doubt about the 

of the Republican team in Wash- 
ington today, or the job they cut out for 
themselves, the outgoing Secretary of the 
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Interior, millionaire Douglas McKay, set 
matters straight at the outset of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

“We are here in the saddle,” he said, “rep- 
resenting business and industry.“ 

Despite the usual remote relationship be- 
tween Republican words and Republican 
deeds, Mr. McKay's statement of purpose has 
been given firm substance by booming cor- 
poration profits during the months of the 
Eisenhower era. 

General Motors, this last year, profited to 
the annual rate of $1,300,000,000, an all-time 
world’s record to equal the 4-minute mile. 

There is still more proof in the figures 
which show corporation profits generally last 
year, after the Republican tax bill was put 
into effect, were up 27 percent over those of 
1954. 

Now, there is nothing wrong with corpora- 
tions making money—that's what they are 
in business for. 

But there is something wrong, shabbily 
wrong, when big business profits zoom up 
27 percent, while the average person's take- 
home pay increases a meager 4 percent, 
which was the extent of his progress this 
past year. 

Income for stockholders, that 8 percent of 
the American public, climbed a clean 12 
percent in 1955. 

But for the 15 percent of America's popu- 
lation which lives on farms, the economic 
trend has been in a less favorable direction. 

Three years ago, under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, the farm families of this coun- 
try had an annual income that came to $13,- 

Last year, in 1955, under a Republican ad- 
ministration, farm income was more than 
$4 billion below that figure. In 1955, in 
fact, farmers’ income declined 9 percent be- 
low 1954 earnings, going from bad to worse, 
with little hope or encouragement coming 
from the Eisenhower administration in 
Washington. 

What's wrong here, of course, is that farm 
families are not listed on the New York stock 
exchange. 

Or take another example: 

During 1955, the income of such indus- 
trial giants as Monsanto Chemical, United 
States Steel, and Jones & Laughlin climbed 
between 70 to 100 percent above 1954 re- 
turns, 

But in the same year 10,969 other busi- 
nesses went out of operation, failed, closed 
down. 
` These were the small manufacturers, the 
corner groceries, the clothing stores and the 
furniture shops that were once the strength 
and core not only of our American economy, 
but of our whole American society as well. 

Almost 11,000 of these enterprises, which 
were in operation at the beginning of 1955, 
had ceased to exist at the year’s end. Dur- 
ing the 3 years of the Republican adminis- 
tration, the average number of business fail- 
ures has been 10,300, while, in the 7 Demo- 
cratic years preceding Eisenhower, the aver- 
age annual number of failures was only 
6,300. 

Small business certainly isn't sharing the 
business optimism or the business profits 
of the large corporations under the Eisen- 
nower banner of peace and prosperity. 

What is wrong here, again, is that the 
butcher and the baker are not listed on the 
New York stock exchange either. y 

Not much in the way of dividends or in- 
vestment income comes from them, or from 
the farmers, or from the workingmen. 

To the obvious misfortune of many Ameri- 
cans, the big business character of the Eisen- 
hower administration has more faces than 
the bullish corporate profit statements or 
the blueblood collection of millionaires in 
the National Cabinet. 

By becoming so onesided, so devoted to a 
single viewpoint and a single interest, the 
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Republicans have violated a basic principle 
of American public life. 

The American people, through their his- 
tory, have expected their major political par- 
ties to be cross sections of the Nation, of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 

They expect the parties to maintain a bal- 
ance, to provide for the interplay of forces, 
to equalize pressures so our whole society 
may achieve harmony and progress. 

Today’s Republican Party has thrown all 
this overboard, giving, instead, a Govern- 
ment of big business, by big business, and for 
big business. 

I think this should be made clear: busi- 
ness and corporate enterprise are not evil 
forces. 

They are an integral part, a vital factor, 
of our capitalistic society and of our entire 
social and economic structure. 

They have helped vigorously in building 
this Nation, and they have contributed im- 
mensely to the material progress of the coun- 
try. 


Men of great ability and of unquestioned 
integrity are active in the management of 
banks and corporations. 

But to turn over the vast machinery of 
the Federal Government, with its great eco- 
nomic influences and its management of the 
whole complexities of our economic system, 
to one group of our people is as dangerous 
as it is unjust. 

The point is that we Democrats have no 
quarrel with business, big or little. 

We do quarrel with the belief that only 
the corporate point of view is to prevail. 

We admire the qualities which lead to 
business success, and the everincreasing pro- 
ductivity which business leadership is bring- 
ing to our lives. 

But we also admire the qualities of schol- 
arship and thought—the qualities of the 
despised egghead. 

We admire the life of the farm, and the 
desire of men to live in contact with the 
earth and growing things. 

We admire the press and push that comes 
from labor, the reluctance to be satisfied 
with things as they are; the desire to move 
forward and to move one’s family forward 
into a rising living standard, year by year. 

The Republicans accused us for years of 
being a class party. 

It is ironic that in their tenure of office 
they have made themselves into the tight- 
est of class parties—the party of the busi- 
ness executive and no one else. 

They are a mirror image of the Wall 
Street Journal, except when a moment of 
political dismay rushes them into some ges- 
ture they hope will hold the farm vote or 
the labor vote or some equally mythical 
racial or religious vote. 

The truth is that you do not get these 
votes by gestures. 

You get the support of the majority of 
the American people—from the farm to the 
factory, from the schoolroom and the office, 
from Americans of every race and religion— 
when the people feel that they have not 
been excluded from your councils and heart. 

In the Democratic Party there are no 
mental barriers, 

And when election day comes around this 
November, the confident Republicans of 
April will be jittery and afraid because, by 
that time, the sober second thought of the 
American people will be in full evidence. 

By that time the massive strength of the 
Democratic _Party—the Nation’s majority 
party—will be in full deployment. 

By that time, the Eisenhower record will 
be fully known to the American people, and 
the President will have been finally forced 
to accept responsibility for his own appoint- 
ees and his own administration. 

Up to now, we have had 3 years of side- 
stepping. 

The declining hog market was Benson's. 
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The rising stock market was Elsenhow- 
er s. 

The failures and frustrations in our for- 
eign policy were Dulles“. 

The Geneva spirit—remember that?—was 
Eisenhower's. 

The polio vaccine snafu was Mrs. Hobby’s, 

The conversion of the Republican Party 
to the welfare state was Eisenhower's. 

We have had a conscious effort to create 
a myth of an American President as a per- 
sonal symbol of the State—above party and 
above criticism as is the Queen of England 
in her island kingdom. 

Elsenhower is guided politically by a 
formidable group of political manipulators— 
Dewey, Brownell and Hagerty—the old crowd 
from New York now practicing at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The Secretary of State in this adminis- 
tration will go before a committee of the 
Senate and shamelessly pretend that all is 
well in our world position when the whole 
world knows that we are weaker than at 
any time since Pearl Harbor. 

The Attorney General in the administra- 
tion will use the instruments of justice for 
political prosecutions, and leak the threat 
of more to come. 

The Vice President in this administration 
will involve the Supreme Court and the in- 
finitely difficult question of integration in a 
boastful political speech. 

There is no desire to lead the American 
people. 

There is, instead, a constant attempt to 
manipulate, to falsify, to play a game of 
let's pretend. 

We are facing a public relations approach 
to Government in which the accomplish- 
ment is nothing while the appearance is 
everything. 

Fortunately for the country, this whole 
complex of Eisenhower political advantage 
can be defeated. 

The Democrats must count on the funda- 
mental good sense of the American people. 

They have the Democratic Party as the 
instrument of that good sense. 

The Democratic Party is the majority 
party of the American people because it has 
willingly served the interest of the majority. 

It is the workingman's party; it is the 
farmer's party; it is the party of the school- 
teacher and of the small-business man. 

It is content to let the Republicans be 
the millionatre's party. 

The Democratic Party is not afraid of 
leadership, not afraid of change, not afraid 
of action, 

George Leader has proved that fact as 
Governor of Pennsylvania, in an adminis- 
tration which has been maligned by the 
press but which is setting a pattern of ac- 
complishment that will serve as a high 
standard of achievement for years to come. 

A Democratic President will reestablish 
America’s leadership throughout the world, 
revitalize our own efforts for social and eco- 
nomic progress, invigorate the fight for 
higher standards of living which must be 
our goal and our search in meeting the 
future. 

A Democratic President will get this coun- 
try back on the track, where we say what 
we mean, and mean what we say. 

That President—the next President of the 
United States and all the Presidents in the 
foreseeable future—will inherit immense 
problems. 

We must recapture America's position of 
leadership in the world. 

We must learn how to compete for the 
minds as well as the fears of men. 

We must be able to achieve a world where 
freedom and security are not incompatible, 
where we can challenge the Communists, 
not in atomic warheads alone, but in the 
preservation of peace and the advancement 
of mankind. 
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The next President of the United States 
must bring the farmer back to parity in our 
society; not the parity of dollars in the mar- 
ket place alone, but in the respect and un- 
derstanding of his fellow citizens, as well. 

The next President must deal with. the 
problems of race relations, making sure that 
the power of the Federal Government will be 
used temperately and wisely so all Ameri- 


‘cans will gain the birthright of our Consti- 


tution and our professed beliefs. 

The next President must be concerned 
with the continuing expansion of our econ- 
omy, with full employment in the face of 
automation, with a steady increase in the 
standard of living for all Americans. 

The world is full of dangers, the seething 
Middle East, the constant menace of For- 
mosa, the discontent of our allies everywhere, 
the continuing collapse of the old diplomacy 
and the old colonialism. 

But it is also full of hope. 

Man's ingenuity, his ability to construct 
as to destroy, has never been so great in all 
recorded history. 

The next President of the United States 
must know a time for greatness. He must 
not be tired; he must not be spent; he must 
be ready for the future, whatever the future 
holds, 

He must be a man of leadership, of cour- 
age, of action and of good and strong faith. 

Such a man can come only from the Demo- 
cratic Party, whose ideals and philosophies 
encourage action and stimulate leadership, 
while Republicans skirt action and shun 
leadership. 

That is why I am sure that with the Demo- 
cratic Party y for the conflict, the peo- 
ple of America will not fail either us or 
themselves. 

That is why the candidate nominated by 
the Democrats in Chicago this August will 
be the next President of the United States. 


Federal Highway and Highway Revenue 
Acts of 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10660) to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916, to authorize appro- 
priations for continuing the construction of 
highways; to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide additional revenue 
from the taxes on motor fuel, tires, and 
trucks and buses; and for other purposes, 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
consider it essential that sound Federal- 
aid highway construction legislation in- 
clude a provision requiring prevailing 
wage standards as outlined by the Davis- 
Bacon Act. This act provides a sound 
and fundamental concept of the role of 
Government in Federal programs spon- 
soring construction. The principle of 
the law is time-tested and has been val- 
uable as a remedial measure to protect 
contractors and craftsmen from unfair 
contract bids. Failure to include it is 
manifestly unfair to law-abiding con- 
tractors who may be underbid by other 
contractors paying below local existing 
wages, It is a necessary measure to elim- 
inate existing unfair bidding advantages 
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of contractors who pay low wages in 
areas where union rates prevail. The 
Davis-Bacon provision in the highway- 
construction measure would provide a 
proper wage scale. 

This provision would prevent the Fed- 
eral Government from becoming a party 
to the breaking down of existing prevail- 
ing practices regarding wages, hours of 
work, health, welfare, pensions, overtime 
provisions, and other working conditions 
which have been privately negotiated be- 
tween contractors and construction craft 
unions. 

Originally, the Davis-Bacon Act was 
enacted in 1931 because the Congress of 
the United States realized the serious- 
ness of the labor problems created by 
Government construction contracts 
which, at that time, were operating to 
the advantage of the lowest bidder and 
creating an imbalance in the labor mar- 
ket when nonunion workers were 
brought into a State to work for ex- 
ceedingly low wages. 

Since 1931, however, when the Davis- 
Bacon provision has been applied by the 
Congress it has to its credit the follow- 
ing accomplishments: 

First. Equality of bidding opportunity 
has been guaranteed to all contractors. 
It protects them against unfair compe- 
tition and restricts the area of competi- 
tion to economy and efficiency. 

Second. Local employment has been 
assured by the provision because no ad- 
vantage can be gained by importing 
workers from lower wage rate areas. 

Third. It protects the standard of liv- 
ing of the local craftsmen, 

Fourth. It has fostered industrial 
peace wherever it has been applied be- 
cause it removes the prime cause of dis- 
putes on these projects. 

Fifth. Collective bargaining has been 
encouraged by it. 

Sixth. It has prevented the disturb- 
ance of local economies. 

Seventh. Through this provision con- 
tractors have been able to receive an 
adequate supply of skilled, experienced, 
and competent construction craftsmen 
at the wage rate contained in the con- 
tract specifications. 

Federal acts which have provided for 
a prevailing wage clause include the 
following: 

Housing Act of 1937, as amended by 
the 1949 act; 

Federal aid for public airport devel- 
opment of 1946; 

Hill-Burton Facilities and Hospital 
Construction Act of 1946; 

School survey and construction of 
school facilities in federally affected 
areas of 1950; 

Defense Housing and Community Fa- 
cilities and Service Act of 1951; 

Slum clearance and urban renewal 
program in the Housing Act of 1954; 

Multifamily rental housing under the 
Federal Housing Administration Lease 
Purchase Contracts Act of 1954. 

In my opinion, it would be an act of 
gross neglect for the Congress, in the 
light of these facts, to enact legislation 
for a large highway-construction pro- 
gram without the Davis-Bacon provi- 
sion. This would seriously hamper the 
program and the interests of labor. 
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Case of Personal Products Corp. Before 
National Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
' IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it ap- 
Pears that in certain remarks made by 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] on the functioning of the 
National Labor Relations Board, he al- 
luded to a case cited as that of the Per- 
Sonal Products Corp. 

This corporation was represented by 
the firm of Seyfarth, Shaw & Fairweath- 
er, a very distinguished and reliable firm 
of attorneys. On reading the remarks 
by the Senator from Oregon, they wrote 

at considerable length and sent me 
& copy of their letter. I believe in the 
interest of presenting both sides of the 
Matter that this letter should be in- 
Cluded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 

therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have it published in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
As follows: 

SEYFARTH, SHAW & Farmweatuer, 
Chicago, April 23, 1956. 
Hon. Warne Morse. 

United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Senator Morse: We have read with 
Considerable interest your remarks to the 

nate concerning the functioning of the 
National Labor Relations Board under the 

nhower administration and, particularly, 

t portion dealing with the Personal Prod- 
Ucts Corp. case (at pp. 4873 to 4874 of the 
Concresstonat Record), since our law firm 
Tepresented the employer in that case. 

We feel that many of your statements were 

on an inadequate analysis of the facts 
and the law involved in the case. They also 
{neorrectly imply that the case was insti- 
Bated and decided by Eisenhower appointees 

the Labor Board. We are therefore set- 

& forth below facts which we feel you 
Should consider in the hope that you will 
Correct the statements which you made on 
March 23. 

1. The alleged unreasonable attitude of 

mal Products Corp. in collective bar- 

g. 

You stated that “although the company 
admitted that it could afford to increase 
tees and although other companies across 
he Nation were granting wage increases, 

Company refused to offer any wage in- 
Crease at all." Undoubtedly this statement 
Was intended to convey the impression that 
75 company approached the bargaining ta- 
An in a completely arbitrary and unreason- 

le frame of mind. Both your facts and 
lustons are wrong. 
ug the negotiation, the company did 
Make at least two separate and substantial 
Proposals for increasing the wages of their 
at ges and improving their fringe bene- 
Ha These proposals were made despite the 
act that the wages and fringe benefits paid 
2 this company were already far above the 
Lerage in the State of Illinois and in the 
Country as a whole, ‘These proposals were 
ta Made in the face of union demands to- 
ling about 70 cents per hour in cost and 
t announced position of the union repre- 
ntative that fairness is out insofar as 
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bargaining was concerned. Early in the 
negotiation, the unlon negotiator announced 
that wages would be established at this com- 
pany solely on the basis of the driving force 
of the bargaining agent. Tou may verify 
these facts by examining the NLRB hearing 
transcript which we will be happy to make 
available to you. We call your attention par- 
ticularly to page 1310 of this transcript. 

2. The union did not strike, because the 
plant was located in a private industrial area 
where the unlon would not be permitted to 
picket. 

Tou stated that one of the reasons why 
the union did not Call a full-fledged strike 
was because the company’s plant was located 
in a private industrial district where the 
union could not even engage in peaceful 
picketing. On September 1, 1953, the union 
did call a strike and did picket the company 
premises, The company made no attempt to 
halt peaceful picketing.. Only when violence 
later erupted did the company seek an in- 
junction to restrain the violence. 

8. The company filed its unfair labor 
practice charge with the “Eisenhower 
Board.” 

You stated that the company “filed a 
charge with the Eisenhower. Board.” This 
remark was undoubtedly intended to con- 
vey the impression that Eisenhower ap- 
polntees were employer biased and respon- 
sible for issuance of the complaint and the 
decision, Again both your facts and your 
conclusions are wrong. The facts in this 
regard are as follows: 

(a) The unfair labor practice charge was 
filed on February 16, 1953, and the com- 
plaint was issued on June 5, 1953. All of the 
personnel involved with processing of the 
charge and issuance of the complaint were 
appointees and hirees of the prior, Demo- 
cratic administrations. We are referring in 
particular to the field examiner, the chief 
field examiner, the regional director, and the 
General Counsel himself. Even the five 
members of the Board itself were still Demo- 
cratic appointees at the time the complaint 
was issued. 

(b) The attorney who tried the case before 
the trial examiner was hired by the Board 
during the Democratic Truman administra- 
tion, 

(c) The trial examiner who heard the case 
was hired under the Democratic administra- 
tion. 

(d) The decision of the Board, finding the 
union guilty of bad faith bargaining, was a 
unanimous decision by 2 Democratic ap- 
pointees and 2 Eisenhower appointees. In- 
cidentally, one of the concurring members 
was Mr. Peterson, who, we understand, was 
closely associated with you prior to his ap- 
pointment to the Labor Board. 

(e) The decision of the Board was based 
on a prior decision of the Board in Phelps- 
Dodge Copper Products Corp. (101 NLRB 
360 (1952)), wherein the Board had stated 
that slowdowns and intermittent stoppages 
were “irreconcilable with the act’s require- 
ment of reasoned discussion in a background 
of balanced bargaining relations upon which 
good faith bargaining must rest.” This de- 
cision was issued before President Eisen- 
hower was even inaugurated, by a Board 
composed entirely of members appointed by 
Democratic Presidents. 

4. It is clear that a slowdown is not a vio- 
lation of the Nation Labor Relations Act. 

Yow stated, “Now if there is one thing 
that ls clear in the act it is that a slowdown 
is not a violation of the act.” You thus 
cavallerly disposed of a question which the 
United States Supreme Court recently de- 
cided to review. (NLRB v. Textile Workers 
Union of America (case No. 690, April 2, 
1956).) In your ar nt on this point, you 
state that the National Labor Relations Act 
“legalized the so-called slow down as a 
strike weapon,” and you concluded that 
slowdows cannot be enjoined or restrained, 
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In support of your conclusion, you cite the 
United States Supreme Court decision in 
United Automobile Workers v. Wisconsin 
E. R. B. (336 U. S. 245). The case you have 
cited actually refutes your argument. There 
the union contended that slowdowns and 
“quickie” stoppages were protected as law- 
ful strike action under section 13 of the act, 
which you have cited. The Supreme Court 
ruled that section 13 conferred no such im- 
munity. The Court stated: 

“If we were to read section 13 as we are 
urged to do, to make the strike an absolute 
right and the definition to extend the right 
to all other variations of the strike, the 
effect would be to legalize beyond the power 
of any State or Federal authorities to con- 
trol not only the intermittent stoppages such 
as we have here but also the slow down and 
perhaps the sit-down strike as well. [Citing 
cases.] And this is not all: the management 
also would be disabled from any kind of 
self-help to cope with these coercive tactics 
of the union except to submit to its unde- 
clared demands. To dismiss or discipline 
employees for exercising a right given them 
under the act or to interfere with them or 
the union in pursuing it is made an unfair 
labor practice and if the rights here as- 
serted are rights conferred by the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, it is hard to see 
how the management can take any steps to 
resist or combat them without incurring the 
sanctions of the act. It is certain that such 
a result would be inconsistent with the 
whole purpose disclosed by the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act amendments to the 
Labor Relations Act. Nor do we think such 
is the result of any fair interpretation of 
the text of this act.” 

You have lifted from context the state- 
ment of the Supreme Court that the Labor 
Board has no authority to deal with the 
problem of slowdowns and “quickie” stop- 
pages. We are enclosing a copy of the 
amicus curiae brief that we filed with the 
Supreme Court in support of the Board's 
petition for writ of certiorari.in the Personal 
Products case. We feel that the argument 
which we presented in this brief should be 
considered by you before you conclude 
erroneously that the Automobile Workers 
case stands for the proposition you have pro- 
nounced. Certainly, the mere fact that the 
Supreme Court has granted review in the 
case should cast considerable doubt on the 
logic of your position, 

In the light of the granting of certiorarl 
by the Supreme Court and in the further 
light of the facts we have set forth herein, 
we hope that you will review and correct 
the remarks which you made concerning the 
Personal Products case. y 

Respectfully, 
BEYFARTH, SHAW & FAIRWEATHER. 
By Jon T. VANAKEN, 


The Effects of Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the at- 
tributes of brevity and impact are not 
traditionally the most outstanding char- 
acteristics of the communications of 
many men in public life. Therefore, 
when a man in high office combines 
those two features and uses them for a 
noble cause, the occasion is more than 


_worthy of note. 
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An example of such a case is a pam- 
phlet recently prepared by Mr. Anselm 
Sodaro, State’s attorney for Baltimore 
City. Although the publication is ad- 
dressed to the youth of Baltimore, its 
blunt, factual message concerning the 
effects of crime is actually an open letter 
to all American youth. 

More than 30 States have requested 
copies of the pamphlet since it was first 
printed recently, and 52,000 copies have 
been ordered for distribution. In an ef- 
fort to help bring the fine work to the 
attention of still more young men and 
women, I request unanimous consent 
that the pamphlet be included in the 
Appendix of today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

To the Youth of Baltimore: 

It isn't worth the chance. 

Here's why: 

Do you realize that committing a crime 
means — 

Disgrace and embarrassment to you. 

Grief to your parents and your loved 
ones—they also must share in your dis- 


grace. 

Expenditure of money by you or your 
parents to employ a lawyer and engage a 
bondsman to furnish bail pending your 
trial. 

Imprisonment in a penal institution pend- 
ing trial if you or your parents are unable 
to furnish bail. 

Possible imprisonment after trial, and per- 
haps for many years. 

Your conduct and movements will be 
checked because you will be a criminal who 
has to be watched. 

You will be avoided by decent people and 
become the object of contempt or pity. 

Yes; the road of crime is not only the most 
hazardous, but the least profitable. 

Do you know that 

By being arrested or found guilty of a 
crime your future is handicapped. 

Getting a job is difficult when you have a 
criminal record. A criminal record will seri- 
ously affect your ability to obtain a good job 
after leaving school. In the business world, 
or with the city, State of Federal Govern- 
ment, employers shun persons with a crim- 
inal record. You may be deprived of gainful 
employment during the best years of your 
life 


You may lose certain citizenship rights, 
if convicted of certain crimes, your right to 
vote will be taken away. 

Your changes of dating and marrying a 
fine person will be lessened. No respectable 
young lady or young man wants to date or 
marry a person who has come into conflict 
with the law or has a criminal record. 

You are doing a disservice to your coun- 
try. The high rate of juvenile crime is pro- 
viding unfriendly governments throughout 
the world with effective propaganda. 

Remember—The Youth Court is a criminal 
court, and being young or a first offender 
does not necessarily mean you'll get off. 

Do you know that— 

If you steal an automobile you can be 
sentenced to the penitentiary for 15 years 
and if you ride in a stolen car you are just 
as guilty as the one who stole it. s 

If you break into a house or building you 
can be imprisoned for 20 years. 

If you rob with a weapon you can be im- 
prisoned for 20 years. 

If you carry a weapon or a switch blade 
knife you can be sent to prison for 2 years. 

If you use narcotics you can be sentenced 
to 5 years for the first offense, 10 years for 
the second offense and 20 years for the third 
offense, 
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Keep in mind that 953 offenders between 
16 and 20 years of age were put on trial in 
the youth court in 1955, and 504 were sent 
to prison, and many for a long time. 


A WORD TO THE PARENTS 


Delinquency can be prevented. The ulti- 
mate solution of the problem is in the hands 
of the parents, through closer supervision of 
children, inquiring of their whereabouts and 
knowing the kind of company they keep. 

Many youthful offenders come from good 
American homes and potentially good par- 
ents, and all are not the product of broken 
homes or families facing economic insta- 
bility. 

Statistics reveal that 80 percent of the 16- 
to-18-year-old offenders turn to crime after 
10 o'clock at night. This, I call the “hour 
of danger.” 

Parents: Ask yourself each night at 10: 
Where are my children? With whom are 
they associating? What are they doing? 
How much time am I giving my children? 

Iam sure that you will agree with me that 
we, as parents, are in a much better position 
to prevent juvenile crime than any or all of 
the law-enforcement agencies. 

ANSELM Soparo, 
State’s Attorney for Baltimore City. 


What the President Said After the Lights 
Went Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a column by 
Mr. Williard Shelton in the current issue 
of the AFL-CIO News: 

(This column might be subtitited: “What 
President Eisenhower said to American edi- 
tors—not the people—after the lights went 
out.“) 

The lights are the little red lights on the 
TV cameras that tell a speaker he is on the 
air. The occasion was a dinner of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors in Wash- 
ington. 

The President, for the cameras and the 
country, made a formal speech telling the 
new Soviet rulers that they should right 
Stalin's wrongs. He proclaimed America’s 
opposition to colonialism. 

This speech, although telecast domesti- 
cally, was obviously aimed abroad—at the 
Soviets, our western allies, at the uncom- 
mitted or neutralist countries. 

But President Eisenhower decided on a 
postscript. After his party arrived at the 
dinner, the chairman was told the President 
would like to talk informally after the TV 
section was ended. 

So the TV lights wents off—and Eisen- 
hower began -talking off the cuff, from just 
some key phrases arranged on cards. 

As frequently happens in such cases, the 
Presidents’ sentences became involved, 
lengthy and sometimes difficult to follow 
exactly. As an example, after mentioning 
Japan's ‘trade difficulties, here is what the 
transcript says: 

“But the next thing we come up against, 
We are very certain in our own minds that 
some of these nations—not all the United 
States people, you know—but some of them 
are very loud in their denunciation of 
any country that trades with the Communist 
countries. So they (presumably the Jap- 
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anese) can't trade with their natural mar- 
kets, with Manchuria and China, So finally 
all of these southeastern markets—all the 
southeastern Asia markets, have been large- 
ly destroyed—they are so poor they can't 
support Japan. So what does Japan do? 
Where are we chasing her? Chasing her to 
one place. She has to look less and less— 
I mean to the mainland next to her. She 
has to, now, begin to look rather longingly, 
unless something is done. 

“Now that is the kind of cross purpose 
that comes up, and this goes on around the 
world. Britain and France and Germany, 
indeed every country with which we deal, 
has some problem different economically 
from our own.” 

What the President seemed to be saying was 
that by refusing to trade with Japan suf- 
ficiently the United States is driving the 
Japanese into the arms of Red China or the 
Soviet Union. 

He also seemed to be saying that to adopt 
a fixed stand against trading with Com- 
munist nations would sacrifice one of our 
great assets. 

“There are no easy panaceas, You can't 
say ‘we simply won't trade with the Com- 
munist nations — make that work for all of 
us. In fact, such a statement is, to my 
mind, giving up one of the great strengths 
for which the Yankee has always been noted: 
he is a good trader.” 

Now if this means the two things sug- 
gested, Eisenhower is asking for a major 
shift in American foreign policy—and one 
that might cause him trouble. 

But the President didn’t talk directly to 
the people. He seemed to be telling the 
editors he would like them to go home and 
let the new idea trickle down to their read- 
ers. 

The speech was a domestic speech—® 
speech pleading with Americans to support 
new concepts. But his speech aimed abroad 
was telecast here, and his speech asking 
American support wasn't telecast. 

It is an extraordinary reversal of the 
usual White House practice—and the speech 
went almost unreported. It came late on 
Saturday night, its meaning was obscure, 
tried to interpret it hastily—and relatively 
few know anything about it. 

The explanation seems to be that the 
White House was upset by Adlai Stevenson's 
speech to the editors assailing the Eisen- 
hower administration's foreign policy; and 
was further upset by a 2-to-1 vote among the 
editors themselves asserting that the United 
States is losing the cold war with Russia. 

So the President apparently decided close 
to the last minute on his postscript and 
talked almost as long in the postscript as 
in the formal speech. 

The question may be asked: If the Presi- 
dent thinks that a major change in policy 
is necessary to keep Japan from slipping into 
Soviet arms, to help Britain, France, and 
Germany solve their economic problems by 
trading with Communist countries, why not 
take it to the people? 

Why not trust the people*and tell them 
what the administration thinks? Why save 
it for a handful of editors? 


A Farm Letter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


` OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks, I include in the 
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ConcresstonaL RECORD & copy of a letter 
Written by my colleague, Hon. Pau. C. 
Jones, of Missouri. 

Mr. Jones represents one of the great 
agricultural Cistricts of the Mississippi 
Valley and has long been a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and is 
Considered to be an authority on the 
Subject which he discusses in the accom- 
Panying letter. 

The letter is as follows: 

APRIL 19, 1956. 
Sr. Lovis GLOBE-DẸMOCRAT, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dran Mr. Ebrron: I have just read two of 
your editorials, A Very Bad Bill and Veto the 
Parm Bill, both published before President 

nhower's veto of the farm bill, and I 

both of these editorials emphasize the 

fact that you know as little about the 
farmer's problems as does the President. 

I note particularly your statement, “the 
Teason the overwhelming majority voted for 
General Eisenhower was because he repre- 
Sented integrity in America.” It appears 
that you omitted two very important words 
from ‘that statement which should have in- 
cluded the words “they believed“ between the 
Words because and “he”. I say this ad- 
Visedly, for there is no question but that the 
farmers of America believed the President 
When he said at Brookings, S. Dak. on Oc- 
tober 4, 1952, “The Republican Party is 
pledged to the sustaining of the 90 percent 
Parity price support, and it is pledged even 

than that to helping the farmer obtain 
full parity, 100 percent parity, with the 
uty in the price supports of 90.” 

How can you justify the use of the word 
integrity when the President has done noth- 
ng to carry out the pledge he made to the 
farmers in his election campaign of 1952? 

Like so many of our city friends you ac- 
dept the false premise that the high prices 

by the consumer are a result of “high” 
received by the farmer, and there are 

NO facts to bear out this statement. For in- 
Stance, 10 years ago wheat was selling at $3 
Per bushel in the United States and the 
average price of bread was 13.8 cents per 
Pound, whereas today with wheat bringing 
about $2 per bushel, you are paying approxi- 
Mately 18 cents per pound for bread. This 

Just one of many examples which could 

Presented. Never before in the history 

the world have consumers been able to 
the 80 much food for an hour's labor, and 
he- farmer’s share of this same food dollar 
Was never less. 

You, like so many others who have gone 

on a tangent, and the further you go 
he further you are from the truth, insist 
on referring to 90-percent price supports as 
igh” supports. If the subscription price 

Your paper was $10 a year which it is not, 
Would you consider that you were getting a 
high price if I sent you a check for $9 to 
Cover a year's subscription? Yet, when you 
ask a farmer to accept 75 percent of parity, 


© Wouldn't even have the $7.50 to pay for a 


Subscription. 


Farmers are not asking “parities up to the 
teins” of 100 percent. They are asking 
hat they be treated in a manner that will 
permit them to at least keep their heads 
Abova water. Farmers are not demanding 
Ubsidies despite the fact that they have 
n contributing to subsidies for other seg- 

be Nts of our economy, including your own 
Wspaper for many long years. They are 
Ving something in return for a guaranteed 
prce-sUpport program, agreeing to bring 
Oduction in line with demand. This ad- 
istration has failed miserably in its ef- 
bri because it has made no effort—to 
ars about consumption of an overabund~ 
Nase of production. There is no surplus of 
bod in the world today; there is no surplus 
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of fiber, but there is an underconsumption 
because of an administration that has de- 
voted all of its efforts to to prove that a 
farm program that has enabled the farmer 
to enjoy some of the comforts of life will not 
work. 

If the President is not playing politics, 
why did he at the time he vetoed the farm 
bill which would have helped all farmers, 
raise the price supports for wheat, grown 
principally in an area which is traditionally 
Republican; why did he raise the price sup- 
ports on corn with no limitation on produc- 
tion to influence the farm vote in Iowa and 
other traditionally Republican areas; when 
he stated at the same time that higher sup- 
ports would encourage greater production 
and add to the surplus? 

And while I am asking questions, why 
don’t you change your masthead to tell the 
truth that the Globe-Democrat is the same 
Republican newspaper that it has always 
been, beating the drums for the GOP? 

Democratically yours, 
PauL C. Jones, 
Member of Congress, 10tit Missouri 
District. 


What the Postal Workers Want and 
Should Get 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO, Mr. Speaker, it was 
my distinct privilege and personal 
pleasure to address the annual rally of 
the joint conference of Affiliated Postal 
Employees, held in New York City on 
Sunday afternoon, April 29. I discussed 
some of the current problems and the ob- 
jectives presently being sought by the 
postal workers, as well as the need for 
early enactment of these measures. _ 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I want to insert the text of 
my address on the above occasion: 
ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN Victor L. ANFUSO 

Ar JOINT CONFERENCE OF AFFILIATED POSTAL 

EMPLOYEES, NEw Tonk, SUNDAY APRIL 29, 

1956 

President Dave Silvergleid, Roy Hallbeck, 
and all my good friends in the postal service, 
it is always a great delight for me to join 
with you at these public rallies and to have 
the opportunity to exchange a few thoughts. 
Let me thank you first for extending the 
invitation to be here with you today and to 
address this fine gathering. 

During the years that I have come to 
know your leaders and your membership 
more intimately, I have found that you are 
an alert group, always prepared to speak 
your mind freely, forcefully and intelligent- 
ly. You do not hesitate to speak up and to 
criticize where criticism is needed. And 
this is the way it should be in a democracy, 

You may have heard the story of the two 
German fishermen who were trying their 
luck on opposite banks of the Rhine River. 
The one on the bank of the American zone 
was hauling in plenty of fish, but the one 
on the Russian side couldn’t get a bite. 
Finally, the fisherman on the Russian side 
got disgusted and he shouted: 

“How do you manage to catch so many 
fish, while I get none?” 

“Very simple,” replied the man on the 
American side. “The fish over here aren't 
afraid to open their mouths," 
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In a democracy like ours we are not afraid 
to speak our minds and to say what we 
please—Even if we are Government. workers. 
Your rally today is an excellent example of 
that freedom, of bringing your gripes into 
the open, of criticizing, and of seeking the 
means to improve your lot, your working 
conditions, your benefits, and your security 
in life. 

Last year, the question of a salary in- 
crease was uppermost in your mind. That 
matter has been resolved, though not as 
satisfactorily as I had hoped. You may re- 
call that I advocated an $800 increase for 
all postal and Federal employees, and I voiced 
the opinion that anything less than a 10 
percent pay increase would be inadequate. 
I still feel as strongiy about it today as I 
did a year ago, and it is my sincere hope 
that in the not too distant future Congress 
will rectify the shortcomings of last year's 
pay increase. Your request for a 6600 in- 
crease is justifiable. I need not tell you that 
I shall be glad to support it. It will not 
be an easy task to reach this goal. As a 
good friend of yours I must tell you that you 
are facing an uphill fight, and you must 
therefore gird yourself well if you want to 
be successful. 

This year, other problems and other ob- 
jectives are holding your attention. I refer 
specifically to such matters as the need for 
a better and more liberal retirement system, 
recognition of employee organizations, the 
establishment of a system for merit pro- 
motion, and seniority established by law. 
Every one of these objectives is a good one 
and should have been enacted a long time 
ago. I know that you and your families are 
vitally interested in achieving these objec- 
tives in the near future. With the proper 
campaigns and push—as I know from ex- 
perience that you postal workers can do— 
you ought to be successful before very long. 

The one that stands the best chance for 
early achievement, it seems to me, is the re- 
tirement bill (S. 2875) by Senator OLIN 
JounstTon, chairman of the Senate Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee. As you 
undoubtedly know, the committee gave its 
unanimous approval to this measure re- 
cently, and the chances appear to be quite 
good that it may still be enacted during this 
session of Congress. 

I don’t want to go into a lengthy dliscus- 
sion of the major provisions of this bill. T 
am sure that most of you are by now gener- 
ally familiar with these provisions. 8. 
it to say, that the average retirement annui- 
ties would be increased by about 25 percent; 
retirement would be possible at any age after 
30 years of service; benefits for the disabled 
would be increased substantially; survivors 
benefits would also be considerably in- 
creased, and a number of other important 
benefits. Let me assure you that there is not 
an employee in the Federal service, regardless 
of his salary or his age, who would not bene- 
fit greatly through the enactment of this bill. 

No wonder the measure is described as 
“the greatest forward step in Federal em- 
ployee legislation in 30 years.” I regard it as 
the most far-reaching step in the revision of 
our retirement system in many years. This 
measure meets head-on most of the retire- 
ment needs of all those who are now on the 
Government payroll. 

Let me caution you, however, as a good 
friend, that as long as the bill has not been 
enacted there are always dangers. In this 
instance, too, there are some hurdles which 
must still be crossed before it becomes law. 
The biggest of these is the fact that the Re- 
publican administration is opposed to the 
retirement bill, primarily on the old lame 
excuse of economy. 

You must remember also that we still 
have to push it through Congress. I want 
you to know that I am not only for it and 
will strongly support it when it comes before 
the House of Representatives, but I have 
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done more than that. 
talked to Congressman Murray, the chairman 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, and to several members of the 
committee regarding the bill. I have their 
assurance it will be given prompt and proper 
consideration. This measure is among the 
top bills on my list for this session. 

Incidentally, let me assure you that in my 
talks with Mr. Murray and other committee 
members, I also mentioned other legislation 
in which postal workers are vitally inter- 
ested. For example, I stressed the impor- 
tance of recognizing employee organizations, 
like yours and others of similar type. It is 
most unfortunate that Federal employees 
do not enjoy certain rights in the field of 
labor-management relations as do employees 
in private industry. Government workers 
have a right to join unions of their choice, 
but the unions cannot impose upon them 
an obligation to strike against the Govern- 
ment. There is also no requirement that 
the Government recognize such unions as 
spokesmen for Federal employees. Thus, ef- 
fective labor-management relations are 
practically nonexistent in Government 
service. 

This is an injustice which needs to be 
corrected. Several bills have been intro- 
duced which call for practical machinery to 
deal adequately and fairly with labor-man- 
agement problems which come up in Gov- 
ernment service. They provide official recog- 
nition of employee unions, the requirement 
that departments and agencies deal with 
the unions on personnel matters and em- 
ployee grievances, and also recommend arbi- 
tration of disputes. While as yet there has 
been no action on these bills, I am happy to 
know that the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee will begin hearings on 
May 15. I do hope such legislation will be 
enacted at an early date. The principles 
and objectives of union recognition are rea- 
sonable and just. I regard this legislation as 
among the most important Federal em- 
ployee measures now before the Congress. 

As for the question of merit promotion, all 
I will say at this time is that we should have 
had it a long time ago. A sensible and 
workable program for the promotion of em- 
ployees on the basis of merit is long overdue. 
Unfortunately, there is a disposition in cer- 
tain quarters to discredit the civil service 
merit system and to wreck it by filling posi- 
tions on the basis_of political endorsement. 
It is wrong and it is harmful all around. 
The whole present system is not working 
satisfactorily. I know this from the letters 
I receive at my office, and I know it from the 
views expressed to me by employee organ- 
izations which are sponsoring this legisla- 
tion. Senator JOHNSTON has recently intro- 
duced a bill (S. 3456) along these lines, and 
I am all in favor of its enactment into law. 

In conclusion, let me assure you that Con- 
gress is working hard on various phases of 
legislation and I am certain that the end of 
the session will show a fine record of accom- 
plishments. Gradual progress is being made 
in the field in which you are interested, not 
only in the problems I discussed with you 
today, but also in others, such as the ques- 
tion of seniority, health insurance for Gov- 
ernment employees at no additional cost to 
you, and other matters. 

You have many good friends in Congress 
who are constantly on the alert for your in- 
terests. But your organization and similar 
organizations cannot let up for a minute. 
You too must pitch in and get behind us 
with enthusiasm. I know you can do it, 
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when you want to. It is like the old saying: 
Even if you are on the right track, you will 
get run over if you just sit there. 


The Dedication of the New Passenger 
Terminal at the Cleveland Hopkins 
Airport, April 28, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to call the attention of my colleagues in 
Congress to the dedication of the new 
passenger terminal at the Cleveland 
Hopkins Airport in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 28, 1956. This new $3,500,000 pas- 
senger terminal is the latest phase of 
a $22 million modernization program 
which is designed to place Cleveland’s 
air terminal in the front ranks of Amer- 
ica’s airports. 

The city of Cleveland has every right 
to be proud of this new terminal. It 
is an exemplary step forward in the 
field of air travel in our rapidly shrink- 
ing world. The construction of this ter- 
minal was made possible by the passage 
of a local bond issue paid for by the citi- 
zens of Cleveland although the airport 
serves the entire metropolitan area. 

Of particular interest to the air trav- 

eler is the big new parking lot providing 
adequate accommodations for the com- 
muter who. leaves his motorcar at the 
rip for a day’s business in another 
city. - 
The next items for construction on the 
agenda at the Cleveland Hopkins Airport 
are two privately financed airplane han- 
gars estimated to cost $4 million and a 
new north concourse soon to get under- 
way. 

Federal contributions have been a 
great factor in the construction of the 
airport facilities in Cleveland, but the 
local citizens have made every effort to 
contribute their fair share toward this 
important community asset. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


April 30, 1956 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. i 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, e D., Vt. Carroll Arma. 


Barkley, Alben W., Ry. 
Barrett, Frank A,. Wyo.-...The Woodner. 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md 
Bender, George H., Ox io. 120 Schotts 
Co 


urt NE. 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utax 

Bible, Alan, Nen 

Bricker, John W., OM. -The Mayflower. 
Bridges, Styles, N. H...-... 

Bush, Prescott, Conn 

Butler, John Marshall, Md. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va. The Shoreham. 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind. The Westchester. 
Carlson, Frank, Xans_....-Sheraton-Park 
Case, Clifford P., N. J.-.-.- 

Case, Francis, S. Dak__.-..4635 Mass. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mer 3327 Cleveland 


Ave. 

Clements, Earle C., K y. The Congressional 
Cotton, Norris, N. H 
Curtis, Carl T., Nebr == 
Daniel, Price, Tex — 
Dirksen, Everett M., u. 
Douglas, Paul H., 7 
Duff, James H., Pa wt 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 
Eastland, James O., Mes. 5101 Macomb St. 
Eliender, Allen J., La. 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., V. C_. 
Planders, Ralph E., vt. 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark 
George, Walter F., Ga. The Mayflower. 
Goldwater, Barry M., Aris 
Gore, Albert, Tenn HS 
* Theodore Francis, Unlversity Club. 
Hayden, Carl, Artz 
N Thomas C., Jr., 

0. 


Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 
Iowa, 


5511 Cedar Park- 
way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Rill, Lister, 44 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla._.Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Vebr 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 

Minn. 
Ives, Irving M., N. 7 
Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tez-. 
Johnston, Olin D., S. 0. 
Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 4848 Upton St. 

nnedy, John F., Mass... 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla... 

.Knowland, William F. 

Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif_. 
Laird, William R. IIT, w. Va_ 
Langer, William, V. Dak__.2101 Conn, Ave. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. Y..Sheraton-Park 
Long, Russell B., La 
McCarthy, Joseph R., wis 

lellan, John L., Ark... 
amara, Pat. Mich...... 

Magnuson, Warren G., TheShoreham. 


Malone, George W., Nev_...The Mayflower. 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont 

tin, Edward, Pa 

in, Thos. E., Jowa_....- 4545 Conn. Ave. 
Millikin, Eugene D., Colo 
Monroney, A. B. Mike, 
a. 


Okla, 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg. 5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak._--122 Schotts 
Court NE. 

Murray, James E., Mont The Shoreham. 
Neely, Matthew N., w. va 
Neuberger, Richard L. 

reg. 
O'Mahoney, Joseph C., Sheraton-Park 
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Pastore, John O., R. 7 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich... 
Purtell, William A., Conn 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va 
Russell, Richard B., Ga 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass. 2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 


Smathers, George A., Fla. 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J..Sheraton-Park 
Smith, Chase, 

(Mrs.), Maine. — 
Sparkman, John J., Ala. 4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss. 
Symington, Stuart, Mo 


Thye, Edward J., Minn 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utak 
Welker, Herman, Idaho_.__4823 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, WIis. 2122 Mass. Ave, 
Williams, John J.. Del 
Wofford, Thomas A., S. C 


Young, Milton R., V. Dax. Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Secretary for the Majority Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain— Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Eastland, Clements, 
Humphrey, Scott, Symington, Alken, Young, 
Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, and 
Schoeppel. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, McClellan, Robert- 
son, Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Clements, 
Johnson of Texas, Bridges, Saltonstall, Young, 
Knowland. Thye, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
and Potter. 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd, Johnson 
of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, Symi 
Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, Bridges, Flanders, 
Mrs, Smith of Maine, Messrs. Case of South 
Dakota, Duff, and Welker. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Robertson, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Lehman, Mon- 
roney, Morse, Capehart, Bricker, Ives, Ben- 
nett, Bush, Beall, and Payne. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Neely (chairman), Bible, Mc- 
Namara, Morse, Frear, Beall, Hruska, Case 
of New Jersey, and Allott. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd (chairman), George, Kerr, 
Frear, Long, Smathers, Barkley, Anderson, 
Millikin, Martin of Pennsylvania, Williams, 
Flanders, Malone, Carlson, and Bennett. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs, George (chairman), Green, Ful- 
bright, Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, 
Barkley, Morse, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
Hickenlooper, Langer, Knowland, Aiken, and 
Capehart. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Kennedy, Symington, Ervin, Humphrey, 
Wofford, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Cotton, Bender, and Martin 
of Iowa. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affatrs 

Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Long, Jackson, O'Mahoney, Bible, Neuberger, 

Millikin, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, and Goldwater. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 

Monroney, Smathers, Daniel, Ervin, Bible, 


Wofford, Bricker, Schoeppel, Butler, Potter, 
Duf, Purtell, and Payne. 
Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Kefauver, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Hennings, Mc- 
Clellan, Daniel, O'Mahoney, Neely, Wiley, 
Langer, Jenner, Watkins, Dirksen, Welker, 
and Butler. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


Messrs, Hill (chairman), Murray, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, Kennedy, McNamara, 
Smith of New Jersey, Ives, Purtell, Gold- 
water, Bender, and Allott. 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


Messrs. Johnston of South Carolina (chair- 
man), Pastore, Monroney, Hennings, Scott, 
Neuberger, Laird, Carlson, Jenner, Langer, 
Curtis, Martin of Iowa, and Case of New 
Jersey. 

Commtttee on Public Works 


Messrs. Chavez (chairman), Kerr, Gore, 
McNamara, Neuberger, Scott, Wofford, Martin 
of Pennsylvania, Case of South Dakota, Bush, 
Kuchel, Cotton, and Hruska, 


Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Green (chairman), Hayden, Hen- 
nings, Gore, Mansfield, Jenner, Barrett, Mo- 
Carthy, and Curtis. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S, Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower, 

Mr, Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

a Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve. 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 
Building. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

9 Olerk— Reginald C. Dult, 1329 Hem- 
1 


St. 
Deputy Clerk — Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
cut Ave. 
Marshal T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Road. 
Reporter — Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 
Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES. JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 

District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr, Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loul- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas, 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Cali-. 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawaii. 

Tenth judtotal circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, 
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Yellowstone National Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 29, 1956, I included with my re- 
marks on the need for improvement in 
National park facilities an article by 
Prof. A. R. Patton. The former Mon- 
tana resident recalled Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park as it was in the 1920's there- 
by demonstrating the need for improve- 
ment in park facilities today. 

Among the letters prompted by ap- 
Pearance of the article is the following 
from Mr, Harry W. Frantz, correspond- 
ent of foreign service, United Press, 
Washington: 

WasuHincTon, D. C., April 3, 1956. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 

Representative from Montana, House 

Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. METCALF; Friends of Yellowstone 
Park find great interest in the article about 
Yellowstone in the twenties, which you in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
29, 1956. 

Prof. A. R. Patton has evoked nostalgic 
Memories of the park in a period when the 
tremendous tide of motor tourists was still 
in an early stage. 

Yellowstone Park has a great wealth of 
Western pioneer traditions, no less than 
Scenic wonders, and inspires among its count- 
less visitors an “all America” feeling which 
is not soon forgotten. 

I venture to send you a minor contri- 
bution to the Yellowstone annals which I 
Wrote in 1923, about the time when the 
Patton family was saluting Old Faithful. 

Attached to my story is a brief article, 
which is self-explanatory. 

Cordially, 
Harry W. FRANTZ, 
Correspondent of Foreign Service, 
United Press, Washington, D. C. 


The article mentioned and an excerpt 
m Haynes Yellowstone Guide follows: 
THE GRAND Loop Roap or WONDERLAND 

(By Harry W. Frantz) 

YELLOWSTONE Park, Wyo., September 15, 
1923.— History loves roads. Tradition fol- 
lows the route of a great highway. The 
Story of Japan lingers along the Tokaido, 
linking the east capital at Tokyo with the 
West capital at Kyoto. In the dust of the 
Grand Trunk Road is the mystery of India. 
Of Rome what was greater than its great 
highways—the Via Appia and the Via Igna- 

? Nor can American history ever be 
twined from the overland route and 
the Santa Fe Trail. 

Gravel and bridges and engineering skill 
alone do not make a road great. The foot- 
Prints and the hoofmarks and, if you will, 
the tireprints of countless travelers are re- 
Juired. And, too, the road must lead some- 
Where—to a mosque, to a shrine, to a sacred 
river, to Tartary or to Mecca. 


Appendix 


Slowly but as certainly as mathematics the 
Grand Loop Road of the Yellowstone Park is 
becoming a great national highway. It is a 
road entwined in the lives and the dreams 
of an ever-growing number of people, the 
path of pilgrims seeking the god of the open 
air. About it, too, there accumulates a great 
volume of traditions—the passing of presi- 
dents and princes, the meetings of poets and 
peasants, 

‘There is no road in America of more var- 
led appeal or charm, Already it is the route 
of citizens from every State. Sometimes, 
too, it is the pathway of elk and deer and 
bear. Beside it bloom great fields of magic 
wild flowers. It leads past the remarkable 
hot springs formations, into the world's 
greatest geyser basins, along the shores of 
America’s most beautiful lake and to the 
brink of a canyon unparalleled for the sheer 
gorgeousness of its coloring. 

Think a minute as you swing along the 
Grand Loop—it is barely born in the sense 
of history, yet it is hallowed by great asso- 
ciations, In whole or in part it was the 
route of Sheridan, of Arthur, of Roosevelt, 
of Harding, of Kipling, of Burroughs, of Chief 
Joseph, of General Howard, of Buffalo Bill 
Cody—to mention a very few. Into its mak- 
ing went the genius of many engineers— 
Chittenden perhaps the greatest among 
them—and the labor of many men. This 
Grand Loop Road is barely 150 miles in 
length, but from it radiate roads into every 
community of the land. So the pilgrims 
come hundreds to traverse its tens of miles. 

Every guidebook will tell you the geog- 
raphy of the Grand Loop Road. You can 
reach it from the north or the south or the 
east or the west. It starts at Mammoth, 
once the old post of Fort Yellowstone and 
now headquarters for the park. It goes past 
Liberty Gap and the terraces of Mammoth 
Hot Springs, around the foot of Jupiter and 
skirting Angel, Next there are the Hoodoos, 
the Silver Gate, the Golden Gate. The snowy 
peaks of the Gallatin Range loom over the 
road as it crosses the plateau. Of Obsidian 
Cliff the guidebook tells, and of the terrify- 
ing steam-vents of Hellroaring Mountain. 

The road passes Norris Geyser Basin with 
its fearful drift of steam clouds, tarries 
at the bulb-blubbing Mammoth Paint Pots, 
leads down the gorge of the Gibbon and up 
that of the Firehole, introduces you to the 
geysers and immense pools of Lower Basin, 
enchants you on the brink of the Morning 
Glory pool, and finally arrives at every park 
traveler's objective, Old Faithful. 

The Grand Loop then twice crosses the 
Continental Divide, and the traveler sees 
in the remote distance the lovely mountains 
of the Teton Range, the Grand Teton, guide- 
post of the pioneers, looming highest among 
them. Down to Yellowstone Lake it drifts, 
trestling into the very home of the trout, 
then cutting across the mountain past the 
Knotted Woods to the Natural Bridge and 
again to the shores of the lake. Northward 
it leads now, through great meadows grazed 
by elk, past the silvery placid childhood of 
the Yellowstone River, and down to its hec- 
tic youth in the falls and Grand Canyon. 

There is a bridge with lines as light as 
lace and the road runs over it to Artist Point. 
From this magic vista the road sees no need 
of taking one farther, so doubles back to 
the east side of the canyon. Then northward 
the loop road climbs, over Dunraven Pass, 
along the shoulder of Mount Washburn, past 
the straight-ribbon canyon of the middle- 


aged Yellowstone, under Overhanging Cliff, 
and into a region of broad open spaces bound 
by the distant peaks of the Absarokas. Now 
the road leads through a land loved of anl- 
mals, the home of antelope, beaver, and mule 
deer. The long mesa of Everts rises again 
on the right, the Electric Peak stands ahead, 
and the Grand Loop finds its end on the 
meadow at Mammoth. 

Such, very briefly, is the geography of the 
Grand Loop Road of the Yellowstone. But 
the scenery does not exhaust its charm. 
Everyone will find his fascination in sights 
or experiences akin to his interest. 

Is it flowers that you love? Suppose it is 
early in July. The purple-fringed gentian, 
which many think the most beautiful flower 
of the Rockies, is blooming by the roadside. 
On the hot springs terraces is a yellow flower 
known colloquially as butter and eggs. There 
are water lilies in Isa Lake at the Continental 
Divide, and immense flelds of yellow dog- 
tooth violets await you on Dunravan Pass. 
The pink wild geranium grows everywhere, 
There are violets if you look for them—and 
asters and wild roses and, amid the sage- 
brush and greasewood, the rare rock rose. 

Or perhaps you are more interested in 
animals? Well, Jesse James, the highway 
bear, lurks in the shadows near Continental 
Divide, and it may be your sugar ration 
that he will demand. There is very chance 
that you may see herds of noble elk grazing 
in the Gibbon Meadows, and deer in the 
woods at any point along the road. The 
pronghorn antelope may cross the road be- 
fore you as you cross the Crescent Mountain, 
There are beaver dams by the loop at many 
points; woodchucks and ground squirrels 
test out their speed under the flying wheel 
of automobile wheels. By a little detour you 
can see the buffalo. 

Not flowers, not beasts; then people per- 
haps. 

Lend your eye to the traffic on the Grand 
Loop Road: Automobile camp outfits with 
canvas tops, successors to the covered wag- 
ons, sheltering sagebrushers just off the 
plains; touring cars bearing licenses from 
New York or Toronto or Los Angeles or where 
you will, their occupants avid for distance; 
long caravans of yellow buses laden with 
tourists, passing with the regularity and pre- 
cision of military convoys; hitchhikers car- 
rying their own packs but ever hoping for 
a lift from a friendly automobilist; uniformed 
rangers patroling on horse or motorcycle; 
cowboys or horse wranglers riding before or 
after the pack outfits from dude ranches; 
cook wagons, road gangs, truckloads of Boy 
Scouts from Wyoming or Idaho, horseback 
parties of red-neckerchiefed girls from the 
East; everyone coming from somewhere and 
going somewhere else—the Grand Loop Road 
their temple for a day. 

Round and round the pilgrims go, ever 
seeking the new and strange, finding it or 
not as they are trained to know it. The 
Grand Loop cannot help them; it only paves 
the way for them. Some will love the peaks, 
some will love the road itself—its good gran- 
ite base, its timbered parapets, and, even at 
times, its gray drifting dust. 


[From Haynes’ Yellowstone Guide] 
THE GRAND Loop ROAD OF THE PaRK—THE 
ADOPTION OF THE NAME 


“Gravel and bridges and engineering skill 
alone do not make a great road. The foot- 
prints and the hoofmarks, and if you will, 
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the tireprints of countless travelers are re- 
quired. And, too, the road must lead some- 
where—to a mosque, to a shrine, to a sacred 
river, to Tartary, or to a Mecca. 

“Slowly but as certainly as mathematics 
the Grand Loop Road of the Yellowstone 
Park is becoming a great national highway. 
It is a road entwined in the lives and the 
dreams of an ever-growing number of people, 
the path of pilgrims seeking the god of the 
open air. About it, too, there accumulates a 
great volume of traditions—the passing of 
presidents and princes, the meetings of poets 
and peasants.” 

Harry W. Frantz, publicity director of Yel- 
lowstone National Park during the season of 
1923, wrote a splendid article entitled “The 
Grand Loop Road of Wonderland,” from 
which these paragraphs are quoted. ‘The 
title has been offictally approved by the Na- 
tional Park Service and will be perpetuated 
in Yellowstone nomenclature. 

Supt. Horace M. Albright, of Yellowstone 
National Park, in a letter dated December 17, 
1923, to J. F. Haynes, wrote in part: I have 
your letter of December 3 and am heartily in 
favor of adopting your suggestion that here- 
after we call our ‘loop’ road system “The 
Grand Loop Road of the Park’ * * *. I will 
advise the other franchise holders and the 
railroads.” 

The Grand Loop Road of the park Is 
reached by way of all park entrances. It con- 
nects Mammoth Hot Springs, Norris Geyser 
Basin, Lower Geyser Basin, Old Faithful, 
West Thumb of Yellowstone Lake, Lake Out- 
let, Grand Canyon, and Tower Fall, Ita net 
length, exclusive of optional side roads, is 
137.9 miles. The distances from the park 
boundaries to the Grand Loop Road are as 
follows: From the north, 4.5 miles; west, 13.5 
miles; south, 23.6 miles; and from the east, 
27 miles. 

Mr. Frantz has made a more intensive study 
of the Yellowstone region than almost any 
other writer. He made a vagabond tour 12 
years ago, and came again to the park in 1923 
with a sincere desire to help the American 
public to appreciate its natural wonders and 
its animal population. 

The closing paragraph of The Grand Loop 
Road of Wonderland carries a thought im- 
portant to every person interested In the de- 
velopment of a greater general appreciation 
of the park: 

“Round and round the pilgrims go, ever 
seeking the new and strange, finding it or not 
as they are trained to know it. The Grand 
Loop cannot help them; it only paves the way 
for them. Some will love the peaks, some 
will love the road itself—its good granite 
base, its timbered parapets, and even at 
times its gray drifting dust.” 


Mr. Speaker, in spite of narrow high- 
ways and overcrowded campgrounds, the 
Grand Loop Road is a road of wonder- 
land enjoyed by more thousands each 
year. 


Establishing a Commission and Advisory 
Committee on International Rules of 
Judicial Procedure 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


The House In Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R, 7500) to establish 
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a Commission and Advisory Committee on 
International Rules of Judicial Procedure. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Michigan [Miss THOMPSON], 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to associate myself 
with the passage of the bill H. R. 7500. 
I believe it is a good bill and hope it will 
be enacted. 


Make It the Real Thing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
that in the very near future the Congress 
will again be asked to vote on the ques- 
tion of an enlarged foreign-aid program. 
It has become increasingly evident that 
the American people are wary of the ef- 
fectiveness of these programs. What- 
ever may have been the experiences of 
the past, it has forcibly demonstrated 
that we cannot buy friends nor can we 
buy peace. 


Questionnaires sent to the constitu- 
ency of my congressional district over the 
past few years and most recent tabulation 
of my present questionnaire indicates 
that a majority favor substantial de- 
crease and in a great many cases a dis- 
continuation. It is for this reason that 
I would favor a thorough reappraisal of 
this program so that the American peo- 
ple may have all the facts, figures, and 
results. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial on this subject pub- 
lished in the New York World-Telegram 
of April 30, 1956. 


The editorial follows: 
MAKE It THE ReaL THING 


It's an old bureaucratic custom to call for 
a study of a program when criticism by Con- 
gress and the taxpayer gets hot, or when 
the bureaucrat doesn't know what to do 
next. The objective of the bureaucrat, with 
a vested interest in the program, is to load 
the study in his favor. 

That's what is happening on the foreign- 
aid program, 

Neyer has a major government program 
needed such a thorough reappraisal and over- 
haul, 

The foreign-ald program has dispensed 
some $55 billion in grants and loans since 
the war. Most observers abroad, including 
some of our best allles, agree that the present 
system is obsolete and, in some cases, doing 
more harm than good. 

Yet for many months both the administra- 
tion and Congress merely have been trying to 
patch up the old program to cope with the 
new dynamic moves of the Kremlin. 

Belatedly, far too late to do any good for 
the pending appropriations requests, both 
Congress and the administration are con- 
ceding the need for a thorough study of the 
aid program, 

But what kind of study group will be set 
up? Will it be executive branch officials, 
dominated by and dependent on the pro- 
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fessional foreign bureaucrats? If so, the 
time and money will be wasted. 

Rather, study should be made by a group 
of men who can be critical but constructive. 
forward-looking but not hesitant to profit 
by past mistakes. There must be no sus- 
piciof that the study's major purpose is just 
to perpetuate a program which admittedly 
is in dire need of the sharpest analysis, 

To be of any value at all, such a study 
must be made under the jurisdiction and 
authority of Congress; preferably jointly by 
the House and Senate. We suggest a com- 
mission of two groups—Members of the Sen- 
ate and House, and a group of non-Govern- 
ment citizens, 

Furthermore, the commission should in- 
vestigate not only economic aid but military 
aid, which is by far the greater program 
now. 

To do any good. the study must be real, not 
just a front to hide unpleasant facta. 


Parcel Post Limitations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I know 
there are many Members of the House 
who oppose the present parcel-post size 
and weight restrictions, The following 
resolution of the Northwest Apparel 
Manufacturers Association indicates the 
hardship of such limitations on small in- 
dustries of this type in my part of the 
country because in the State of Wash- 
ington as elsewhere we have many sm: 
communities served only by parcel post. 

I trust favorable action on H. R. 9566 
will be forthcoming. Meanwhile on be- 
half of the major producers of sportswear 
and related apparel, I include the follow- 
ing resolution in support of this bill: 

RESOLUTION IN Support or H. R. 9566 


Whereas the existence of an efficient, eco- 
nomical parcel-post system is essential 
the pattern of life of our citizens and busi» 
nesses in both rural and urban areas; and 

Whereas the present discriminatory parcel- 
post size and weight limitations serious 
disrupt the service once enjoyed by all a“ 
great and unnecessary cost and inconvel- 
ience; and 

Whereas there is no nationwide substi- 
tute for parcel post that can and will serve 
all citizens regardless of address; and 

Whereas the present size and weight limi- 
tations have been both a financial and an 
administrative burden to the Post Office De- 
partment; Be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Pacific Northwest Ap” 
parel Manufacturers Association, represent- 
ing 17 businesses in Portland and Seattle. 
favors immediate enactment of H. R. 
and restoration thereby of uniform parcel- 
post size and weight limits, It is respec’ 
fully requested that Representative THOMA 
M. Petry insert this resolution in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and that he request the 
chairman of the Post Office Committee to 
schedule hearings now on parcel-post 3 
and weight so that the citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., and Portland, Oreg., may have relief 
from the present law before the current leg“ 
islative session is concluded. 


1956 
Indian’s Day in Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on March 
15, the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
ALF], the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EpMonpson], and I joined in 
a 40-minute discussion on the floor of 
e House to protest an attempt by the 
Justice Department of the Eisenhower 


Administration to emasculate the Indian 
Claims Act of 1946. 


This act has been rightly termed by 
students of history as one of the highest 
ts of conscience of any civilized coun- 
try in dealing with its aboriginal people. 
The present situation is succinctly 
W in an editorial appearing in the 
ashington Post and Times Herald last 
day. Those of us in Congress who 

are interested in justice for the Indians 


wholeheartedly endorse the Post's con- 
clusion: 


We think the life of the Commission 

d be extended without crippling re- 

Strictions so that it may finish the job that 
Gress gave it. 7 


I present herewith the full text of this 
editorial: 


Inpian's Day IN Count 


1 fight over the jurisdiction of the In- 
ban Claims Commission has attracted little 
lic attention, but it is of great importance 
mee groups of Americans. The Depart- 
Poni of Justice is seeking to amend the 1946 
thar penne the Commission on the ground 
oe t the courts have misconstrued the intent 
of Congress and opened the door to payment 
m Indian claims which might aggregate as 
uch as $5 billion. Friends of the Indians 
pre that the act has been correctly inter- 
Un ted and that the estimates of Government 
bility under it are grossly exaggerated. 
to the meaning of the law, it is note- 
deal y that the Court of Claims, which has 
t with more Indian claims than any other 
act w. examined the legislative history of the 
— Great care. It concluded that Con- 
Minion authorize the Indian Claims Com- 
Inq n to exercise jurisdiction over original 
tee title cases. The Department of Jus- 
that a titioned the Supreme Court to review 
the decision, and the court declined. In 
mop Eht of this judicial record it would be 
8 and arbitrary for Congress to 
Out by legislative action many cases 
— begun at substantial cost under the 
india 1946. The Association on American 
n Affairs estimates that the proposed 
mendment would upset about two-thirds of 
Comet already filed with the Indian Claims 
Mission, 
cases who have been dealing with these 
have for many years say that, while claims 
+ been large, recoveries have amounted 
if Ge, 1.7 percent of the amount claimed. 
to fun perience should hold true in regard 
to uture cases, recoveries would not amount 
ms of dollars, but to about $135 mil- 
Af thig unPortant also is the probability that, 
Amendment should be accepted, Con- 
Speci Would itself once more be deluged by 
wal bills to permit the consideration of 
fron, Claims, It was largely to free itself 
1046 this legislative burden that Congress in 
ba ve broad jurisdiction over such claims 
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to the Commission. We think the life or 


the Commission should be extended without 
crippling restrictions so that it may finish 
the job that Congress gave it. 


Do We Want the Second-Best Air Force? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
an article that appears in the current 
issue of the Reader's Digest which is en- 
titled “Do We Want the Second-Best 
Air Force?“ This is the first of two ar- 
ticles by Francis and Katharine Drake. 
My attention was drawn to this article 
by two distinguished citizens of my dis- 
trict, former Mayor Luke F. Ryan, of 
Northampton, and Theodore Farnham 
Loeb, of North Wilbraham. I would like 
to have the first article included with 
my remarks. 

Do WE WANT THE SECOND-BEST Am Force? 


(By Francis and Katharine Drake) 


(The first of two articles telling what must 
be done for the United States Air Force at 
once if Soviet Russia is to be deterred from 
ever starting world war III. Written after 
4 years of patient research at Air Force bases 
across the world, this is the story of men, 
the humiliating record of how a great na- 
tion is treating those on whom it depends for 
its very existence, The second article will 
concern machines—the truth about the com- 
bat planes our Air Force has and others it 
desperately needs.) 

Creeping paralysis is today overtaking our 
entire Air Force. One third of our planes are 
grounded for lack of sufficient skilled men 
to keep them flying. In Strategic Air Com- 
mand, the world’s No. 1 peace-enforcer, 30 
percent of our precious global bombers are 
earthbound, powerless to strike back at an 
aggressor. In Tactical. Air Command (re- 
sponsible for shorter missions) it is the same 
story. In Air Defense Command (entrusted 
with the defense of our cities), hundreds of 
our latest jet fighters are unflyable in battle. 

This shocking situation is of formidable 
importance to the Nation. Unless it can be 
remedied, it will eat the heart out of our 
ability to deter aggression. World war III 
can be prevented only so long as we can 
maintain peace by deadlock, i. e., promise 
total destruction to any aggressor starting 
total war. Our planes must be able to take 
off at the drop of a hat and cancel out many 
hundreds of key enemy targets in one great 
saturation attack. We are losing this vital 
ability, 

It os grim fact that today, out of every 100 
of our global bombers, 30 are grounded at 
any one time. Moreover, of the remaining 
70 that take off, 15 more have to turn back 
because of malfunction in the air. Only 55 
can be depended on to strike their targets. 
These appalling figures are not guesswork. 
They derive from current practice missions, 

‘This wholesale breakdown in combat readi- 
ness is due to one main factor: the inability 
of the Air Force to hang on to its skilled help, 
Recent dropouts have been as follows: 1954 
186,000 failed to reenlist; in 1955—213,000; 
in the first half of fiscal 1956 the rate has 
risen to 260,000. 
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The critical part of these losses is that the 
dropout rate is highest among the men who 
are needed most—the ekilled technicians who 
are the mainstay of the service. In SAC, for 
example, 80 percent of the K-system-bomb- 
sight mechanics eligible to quit in 1955 did 
so; so did 88 percent of the radar technicians, 
81 percent of the electronic experts, and 75 
percent of the jet-engine mechanics. In 
that year 42,600 of SAC’s trained men left the 
Air Force. 

Because of these losses SAC is only 50 per- 
cent manned in the high-skilled levels. Its 
flight personnel has been similarly hard hit. 
Today its brilliant flying teams cannot fully 
muster even 1 crew apiece for its global 
bombers, whereas we should have 2 crews for 
each ship. 

To replace these losses the Air Force is 
perpetually enlisting fresh volunteers. But 
it's an endless e: no less than 90 per- 
cent of the newly trained skilled technicians 
quit at the end of their first 4-year term. 
This means that the average skill of our air- 
men is constantly sinking. Modern combat 
planes are tremendously complicated weap- 
ons, involving a total of 239 assorted skills. 
Men who work on them need long and costly 
training. It takes an enlistee 3 years to 
qualify for bomber maintenance; it costs 
$25,000 for his training. It takes 5 years and 
costs $618,000 to train the triple-rated com- 
mander of a B-47. When such men quit, not 
only does their training cost go down the 
drain but the same amount again must be 
forthcoming to train replacements. 

In 1955. personnel losses in SAC alone cost 
the taxpayer $837 million. Losses for the 
entire Air Force totaled no less than $2 bil- 
lion. In short, taxpayers are being forced 
to pay for the training of 10 men to retain 1. 

What is back of this mass walkout? Why 
are so many of our most capable young men 
turning their backs on an Air Force career? 
The answer is twofold. First, pay at the 
skilled levels is miserably low, far below that 
offered by industry. Second, living condi- 
tions are miserably inadequate. 

There is a public impression that all serv- 
ice families enjoy the life of Riley—tfree 
housing, free medical care, generous insur- 
ance, income-tax exemption, cutrate buying 
at base stores—fringe benefits that tradi- 
tionally bridged the gap between service and 
industry pay. This is not true. Today 
fringe benefits are all but nonexistent. The 
Government has reneged on them. 

To appreciate the predicament tens of 
thousands of Air Force personnel, suppose we 
trail Airman Bill Smith through his first 
hitch. 

Bill is 19 when he joins the Alr Force, in- 
telligent, ambitious. Classified for radar 
training, he spends the first 30 months re- 
wardingly enough, his head in a book or over 
a workbench, learning his job from master 
technicians, training for duty in SAC. Liv- 
ing in barracks, he has few expenses, few 
complaints, 

Then he makes airman first class ($140 a 
month before taxes), sends for his girl, mar- 
ries, and applies for family housing. The 
recruiting promise was free housing for 
married personnel—but SAC has 90,000 
families and only 16,800 houses. Instead of 
free quarters, Bill is given the regulation $77 
a month allowance to rent civilian accom- 
modations in the nearest town, 15 miles dis- 
tant (most bases are isolated), plus $1.05 
a day for food. 

There are plenty of areas where $77 would 
rent comfortable quarters; but the vicinity 
of a large, underhoused air base is not one 
of them. For every vacancy, many appli- 
cants line up. When landlords see uniforms, 
rents soar; like most civilians, landlords 
think Uncle Sam pays for everything. Near 
some bases, especially in the South, Air 
Force families are paying as much as $100 a 
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month for unheated wooden shacks with 
outdoor privies. Overall, there are some 
250,000 Air Force families who are forced to 
chip in $20 to $50 a month above their quar- 
ters allowance for shelter. 

The Smiths finally get a furnished apart- 
ment for $95, including utilities. Besides 
this, Bill must dip into his own pocket for 
around $20 a month for gas and oil to com- 
mute to and from the base daily. After pay- 
ing rent, taxes, gasoline, there is $29 a week 
left out of his pay and allowances for living. 
Food averages $15 a week. That leaves the 
Smiths exactly $2 a day between them for 
clothing, supplies, spending money. 

Mrs. Bill figures on economizing by shop- 
ping at the post exchange, where discount 
prices are supposedly traditional. She has 
an uppercut coming. She finds that food 
prices are no cheaper, frequently higher than 
downtown; stocks are restricted, selections 
less attractive, and there are no specials, 
The newlyweds require some basic equip- 
ment, They find an electric grill priced at 
$23.50 in the PX; the the duplicate sells for 
$17.50 downtown, An identical set of dishes 
sells for $1.55 more at the PX than in the 
5-and-10. When Bill squawks, he is told 
that base stores are now forced to make 
high profits and turn them over to welfare 
funds for swimming pools and other recrea- 
tional facilities which Bill, in common with 
the public, assumed were paid for by the 
Government. (In 1955, SAC PX’s alone 
turned in no less than 63 million net profit 
to welfare funds.) 

The grapevine gives Bill the background 
of this squeeze play. Retail merchants have 
an aversion to low-priced sales by the Gov- 
ernment to servicemen. Their powerful lob- 
bies are agitating in Washington to have base 
stores closed altogether, have already suc- 
ceeded in restricting their stocks, raising 
their prices, imposing a 3%4-percent surtax 
on all foods and a 10-percent tax on all PX 
sales—a strange gesture of gratitude to the 
airmen who are protecting their homes and 
families. 

About this time Bill Junior is on the way, 
and Mrs. Bill runs smack into one of the 
bitterest of all service grievances—lack of 
the promised medical care. The Air Force, 
overall, is 40-percent short of sufficient doc- 
tors, nurses, beds, factlities, equipment, even 
drugs, to care for its uniformed personnel 
alone. In SAC there are only 413 doctors 
to handle 180,000 men, scattered all over the 
world. The 304,000 SAC wives and children 
must make do with whatever care is left 
over. Men rate prior attention at all times; 
wives and children, even emergency cases, 
are often kept waiting for hours. 

Of the doctors provided, over 80 percent 
are draftees fresh out of medical school, 
almost all of whom quit as soon as their 
2-year hitch is up. There are no house calls, 
even for patients too ill to be moved. Only 
a minority of Air Force babies can be born 
at base hospitals, for lack of facilities. A 
shocking proportion of their mothers suffer 
from inexperienced handling and are forced 
to undergo subsequent repair work. At one 
of our largest bases, a veteran medical officer, 
a career doctor, told the authors: Don't 
worry about exaggerating our troubles. It 
isn't possible. No matter when we get 
through, there are always 50 more waiting 
outside.” 

At Bill's base there is no obstetrician, vir- 
tually no prenatal care, no guarantee of a 
bed when the time comes. The Smiths wind 
up doing what most Air Force couples have 
to do. They borrow from their families, get 
a civilian doctor, and junior is born at the 
city hospital. From then on, the battle of 
the budget, on $2 a day, becomes a night- 
mare of spaghetti menus, patched shoes, 
evaporating savings. 

But there are things on the credit side, 
too. There is the sense of fraternity shared 
only by men who stand guard over their 
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country, the pride of belonging to an elite 
corps. Then, too, an airbase is a sociable 
place and, with hundreds of families in the 
same fix, nobody puts on airs, troubles are 
shared, everyone helps out. Dependents’ 
Mutual Assistance, a volunteer. organization 
started by Mrs. Curtis LeMay (wife of SAC's 
fighting boss), is a lifesaver at SAC, espe- 
cially during those long weeks when men are 
away on global missions. 

There comes the great day when Bill, 
superbly trained, master now of the most 
secret equipment in the Air Force, is tapped 
by SAC for the big stuff; he is aglow at hav- 
ing been found worthy of such great re- 
sponsibility, He works with tough, dedi- 
cated men, from whom a nod of approval 
counts for more than a page of praise from 
anyone else. Hearing those eight screaming 
jets blast his B-52 in from a global mission, 
listening to the blow by blow from her crew, 
is an incomparable thrill. Bill becomes 
proudly possessive—my crew, my plane. He 
averages 14 hours a day making sure that 
his job is perfectly done. But now comes 
the career haymaker. 


With its critical shortage of maintenance 
men, SAC is obliged to hire technical repre- 
sentatives from industry to help out. Often 
as not these tech reps are ex-airmen them- 
Selves, trained at the taxpayers’ expense. 
Working alongside Bill on identical jobs, the 
civilians are earning up to $1,200 a month, 
compared to Bill's $247 (including allow- 
ances). When Bill thinks about reenlisting, 
the facts of life on the outside are brought 
home to him. 

Here they are: Everywhere big industrial 
concerns are desperate for skilled help. Their 
representatives visit every base, their adver- 
tisements fill every paper. Highly paid jobs 
are walting for all trained Air Force techni- 
cians. A C-124 panel engineer, drawing $194 
from the Air Force, can make $545 for the 
same job with an airline. A master sergeant, 
drawing $400, can make $745 on the outside. 
A line chief, earning $375, is offered $600 as 
an airline lead mechanic. 

These are only starting wages. Opportu- 
nities for promotion are unlimited, Firms 
are gunning for tens of thousands of addi- 
tional skilled men over the next 5 years. 
The blandishments of industry, quite aside 
from high wages, are multiple and persuasive, 
They include the 40-hour week, paid vaca- 
tions, group medical and dental care, moving 
allowances, retirement schemes and, fre- 
quently, valuable profit-sharing privileges. 

The Smiths put in some sober thinking, 
but no amount of figuring can alter the es- 
sentials. The Air Force offer: a $639 bonus 
to reenlist; present pay $247 a month; even- 
tual top pay, $450 a month; eventual pension, 
$152 a month after 20 years’ service. The 
industry offer: present pay $550 a month, 
unlimited opportunity for advancement, and 
valuable fringe benefits. Bill has to decide 
what is best for his wife and baby. He quits. 


The factors impelling enlisted men to leave 
the Air Force apply equally to officers. Offi- 
cer paychecks are bigger, but so are the de- 
mands upon them, including regular assess- 
ments for charities (nonservice), clubs, in- 
cessant entertaining of VIP's and Congress- 
men. Out of 2,500 SAC pilots eligible to quit 
before 1958, no fewer than 2,000 plan to do so. 
This will have the alarming result of breaking 
up no less than 1,000 combat-ready crews. 
Who can blame these young men, when in- 
dustry is waiting with pay scales which 
within 2 years will enable them to earn more 
than a brigadier general, in 8 years to earn 
more than a 4-star chief of staff of the Air 
Force. (A chief of staff earns $15,000 a year; 
a senior airline captain up to $20,000.) 

If conditions in this country are unhappy, 
those prevailing at our bases abroad are 
worse. Even in up-to-date countries like 
England and France, thousands of our serv- 
ice families are living in privation, In Ja- 
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pan conditions are disgraceful, but the low 
point comes in Africa. 

French Morocco, the Alr Force’s greatest 
overseas bastion, has been the scene of in- 
discriminate bombing and shooting. Here 
USAF families are quartered as much as 65 
miles from bases; they live in insanitary, 
Jjerry-bullt houses, near turbulent native 
areas, without telephones, transportation or 
protection. In Sidi-Slimane, wives and chil- 
dren, hurriedly rescued from impending 
mob violence, have had to be housed for 
months in canvas tents pitched on mud 2 
feet thick. For lack of barracks, airmen are 
crowded into wood-and-canvas Dallas huts, 
which leak in winter and are insufferable 
in the desert heat of summer. With few 
French doctors available, hospitals (mostly 
of the Quonset-hut type) are inhumanly 
crowded, 

At one of them, staffed by 4 doctors for 
5,000 souls, the authors saw men, women, 
and children crowded into the same ward. 
Male patients were required to use out- 
side latrines in all weather, Women and 
children shared a single toilet which, shielded 
by a sheet, was in a cubicle occuped by a dy- 
ing woman. Americans would burn with 
shame to hear foreigners snickering at the 
way in which the richest country in the 
world treats some of its finest young people. 

The mass walkout caused by Air Force 
living conditions is gravely imperiling the 
advantage we have enjoyed over Russia. The 
Soviet air force has no trouble in keeping 
its skilled men. The reason is not, as many 
might suppose, the duress of the slave state. 
On the contrary, the Russians have made 
their air force careers so attractive, so laden 
with honor and prestige, that volunteers 
throng to join it. Soviet air officers enjoy 
the top 5 percent of the national living scale, 
with a standard of comfort excelled only by 
the Politburo. Their pay—nearly three times 
that of the infantry—is untaxed. Only the 
best housing is good enough for them. 
Many supplies, including uniforms and cig- 
arettes are free. They rate a 50-percent dis- 
count at all stores and restaurants and om 
all forms of transportation. A single valor 
decoration entitles the wearer to free travel 
for life. Enlisted men share the same bene- 
fits in proportion to their ranks and skills. 

Secretary for Air Donald A. Quarles sums 
up the USAF problem thus: “I can think 
ot no invention, no new aircraft, no weapon. 
that would increase our Air Force capability 
in a measure so great as would be achieved 
by providing a stable corps of trained per- 
sonnel.” 

If peace by deadlock is to be preserved, the 
Secretary's goal must be achieved. It can 
be achieved if the Congress, supported by 
the people, wills it. After 4 years of research- 
ing Air Force personnel problems at home 
and abroad, evaluating the living condi- 
tions of officers, airmen, and their families. 
it is the belief of the authors that it would 
require the following minimum program to 
reach the goal: 

Pay: The present Air Force method of 
paying by rank should be replaced by the in- 
dustry system of paying by skill, and pay will 
have to be increased by at least 50 percent 
for the highest skills. (A recent Gallup poll 
showed that taxpayers were almost 3 to 1 in 
fayor of raising service pay.) This move 
would actually save money, for it is cheaper 
to raise a skilled man’s pay from 63.000 to 
$5,000, providing he reenlists, than it is to 
spend $25,000 a year to train his replace- 
ments. 

Since even a 50-percent raise will still not 
equal the pay offered by industry, the differ- 
ence must be made up by (a) restoring the 
$1,500 tax exemption formerly granted serv- 
icemen, and (b) restoring the fringe benefits 
that have traditionally formed part of serv- 
ice pay, as follows: 

Housing: Construction must be radically 
stepped up. The Air Force is 250,000 units 
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shy; it has only 20,000 under construction 
for the whole of 1956. ‘There is a way to build 

necessary houses and still save the tax- 
Payers' money. The Air Force is now paying 
Out $450 million a year in quarters allow- 
ances, This money disappears into the 
Pockets of civilian landlords. Under the 
Capehart law, however, the Air Force has the 
bower to order new houses. assume the mort- 
gages, and pay them off out of this same 
Quarters allowance. As things are, we shall 
Pay landiords 63 %½ billion of rent during the 
next g years and have nothing to show for it. 
Por the same money, in the same time, we 
Could house every family in the Air Force, 
and have no further capital disbursements 
thereafter. 

Medical care: A bill (H. R. 9429) has been 
Introduced, providing for a group-insurance 
Scheme under which service families would 

able to use private doctors and hospitals, 
at Government expense, whenever service 
facilities were unavailable. This scheme 
Would cost $10 a month per family. It is a 
good scheme, way overdue, a product of long 
Study by numerous commissions. If it is 
adopted, it will banish at one stroke one of 
the major hardships of service life. 

Commissary and PX privileges: The value 
Of these privileges should be restored imme- 
diately, It can be done by removing the 3%- 
Percent surcharge on food, the 10-percent 

On PX sales, reestablishing nonprofit 
Prices and throwing out lobby-finagled curbs 
on what may be stocked and sold. 

Education: Present Government subsidies 

d college degrees should be made avail- 
able to men who stay in the service, instead 
A being restricted to the men who get out. 

© Government now offers a man $639 for 
is first reenlistment, but, if he does not 
Teenlist, it offers him $5,280 for a free college 
education, It would cost only $1,600 to sub- 
Sidize the same education, through evening 
Study, for men who agreed to reenlist for, 
Say, another 6 years. This would not only 
8 the standard ot education throughout 
he service but provide a major inducement 
an Air Force career. 

Life insurance: This should be increased to 
at least $25,000. The present maximum of 

10,000 was established nearly 40 years ago 
When widows could bring up children at one 
Quarter the present-day costs, and when the 
hazards of jet flying were unknown. 

Alr Force surveys indicate that if some 
aueh p were put through, the re- 
enlistment rate for skilled men would jump 
to about 65 percent, which would be ample 
‘OF all needs. Such a retention of trained 

n would permit a tremendous cut in the 
diürlasting retraming programs. Without 

uying another new plane, we could greatly 

our combat readiness. SAC esti- 

Mates that with even a 5-percent improve- 

iaa in maintenance and operation, it would 

enabled to place 200 additional bombers 
Over targets on any given day, 

From the human point of view, some such 
Program is shamefully overdue. Men who 
due the treedom and rewards ot private in- 
aner and dedicate their lives to the de- 
ense of their country can never be repaid 
rd in money. But one thing we can do 

to make sure that they will not be de- 
Drived of a decent American standard of liv- 

while guarding their country. 

In the words of former Secretary for Air 
Harold E. Talbott: “We have the master 
Weapons and the master plan. To persist in 
treating the master help like stepchildren is 
a reckless policy, for trained men are the 
Only people in the world who can give plans 
and weapons any meaning. Our diminishing 
thePly of skilled help in the Air Force is 

he most critical problem facing the Nation 

y. 

Every American citizen who values the 
Safety of his country should write his Con- 
t n now and demand a decent living 
Or the men who guarantee our safety. 
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The Discharge Petition and Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally I have found constituents who de- 
sired information on the procedure in 
the House of Representatives to prevent 
a House committee having absolute con- 
trol over legislative bills referred to it. 

It is generally known that the rules of 
the House of Representatives provide for 
discharging a committee from consider- 
ation of a bill, but the details of this rule 
and how it works are not always fully 
understood. In essence, of course, a dis- 
charge petition is a House motion to or- 
der a standing committee to desist from 
holding a particular bill for considera- 
tion and calling the measure to the floor 
of the House for deliberation so the will 
of the majority of the House may prevail 
as against the will of a committee. 

Under unanimous consent, of course, 
any Member if recognized by the Speaker 
for that purpose, may make a motion to 
discharge any committee from further 
consideration of a bill. To supplement 
this procedure and force bills out of re- 
luctant committees there is the so-called 
discharge rule XXVII, clause 4, of the 
Rules of the House. 

Under this latter parliamentary proce- 
dure the first and only bill ever to become 
law, I am advised, was the wage and 
hour bill in 1938 in the last session of 
the 75th Congress. Others, however, 
have been passed under such a threat. 
The Bill Digest Section of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress at my request compiled some sta- 
tistics on the motion-to-discharge rule. 
From the 61st Congress to date, 788 dis- 
charge motions have been filed; 29 mo- 
tions obtained sufficient signatures to be 
printed on the Discharge Calendar; 21 of 
these were granted discharge hearings 
under the rule; 19 bills were discharged 
from committees, and 15 of these passed 
the House, 

Six distinct forms of discharge rules 
have been adopted since the first one in 
1910. The present one was adopted in 
1931. 

When any Member wishes to discharge 
a committee from further consideration 
of any bill, he or she must file a written 
petition at the Clerk’s desk. A majority 
of the House membership or 218 signa- 
tures are required before discharge may 
be successful. When the necessary sign- 
ers are obtained the petition and names 
of signers are printed in the Recorp and 
referred to Calendar of Motions to Dis- 
charge Committees. 

Any bill or resolution must have been 
referred to a committee at least 30 days 
before a motion to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration can 
be filed: or in connection with a resolu- 
tion to discharge the Committee on Rules 
the bill must have been referred at least 
7 days prior to such referral. 
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When a motion to discharge a com- 
mittee is brought up before the House; it 
will be debated for 20 minutes—10 min- 
utes for proponents, 10 minutes for oppo- 
nents—hardly sufficient time, I submit, 
to make a full argument pro and con. 

Discharge rules must be printed on the 
calendar at least 7 days, and during this 
time the committee having jurisdiction 
of the bill can make a report on the bill 
to the House and thereby block consider- 
ation of the discharge petition unless it 
is the Rules Committee. After such a 
report, if a bill is not otherwise privil- 
eged, it may stay on the calendar until 
adjournment unless a resolution to grant 
privileged status is introduced and then 
discharged from the Rules Committee by 
the regular procedure, 

Furthermore the leadership by arrang- 
ing a plan of recessing day by day in- 
stead of adjourning before discharge day 
arrives can block consideration. 

What does this amount to? It means 
the House of Representatives has a 
unique procedure in case a committee re- 
fuses to make a report on a measure at 
least 30 days before the committee, and 
on which a majority of Members desires 
a vote. The purpose is to retain for the 
majority a possible power as against the 
program of leaders—committee or other- 
wise. 

To sum up, the operation of the dis- 
charge rule works like this. Any Mem- 
ber may file a petition at the Clerk of 
the House’s desk requesting recall of a 
measure from a committee to which it 
was referred when such committee re- 
fuses to make a report on that measure 
after it has been before it for 30 days— 
or 7 days if it is the Rules Committee. 
If and when 218 Representatives sign the 
petition, it is placed on the Discharge 
Calendar. After 7 days on that calendar, 
any signer may move, on the 2d and 4th 
Mondays of the month, that the House 
consider the motion. Then if the vote is 
affirmative the measure is recalled and 
either goes on the House Calendar or is 
immediately considered as previously 
explained. 

The discharge rule is subject to wide 
conflict of opinions by the membership. 
Experience indicates that the rule gives 
leadership a means of obtaining consid- 
eration for bills it favors, but where lead- 
ership opposes a measure which is fa- 
vored by a large segment of House mem- 
bership, the procedure generally fails. 

Many legislators oppose the procedure 
of the discharge rule as dangerous, and 
many Members personally observe a 
practice of not signing any discharge 
petitions. Why? 

One reason given against signing dis- 
charge petitions is that consideration of 
bills without public hearing and full 
committee consideration is believed to 
lack proper safeguards and to constitute 
a dangerous practice. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that an 
exception to the above as far as safe- 
guards is concerned would be a bill such 
as S. 669, the home-rule bill for the 
District of Columbia which the Senate 
passed 59 to 15 on June 29, 1955, after 
committee consideration and public 
hearing. Now the bill reposes in the 
House committee as it has in past years 
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with no action scheduled. Since it could 
be that the southern Democratic-domi- 
nated House committee is not represent- 
ative of the thinking of the full House 
membership—and I judge this to be the 
case—and since a similar measure has 
been given hearings on three separate 
occasions and passed the Senate in 1949, 
1951, and 1955, I think every other ave- 
nue has failed. It is time to force the 
Democratic leadership to live up to its 
platform and Republican like myself who 
favor home rule should act. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, after much 
thoughtful consideration I have deter- 
mined, in this instance, to sign the peti- 
tion at the Clerk's desk to discharge the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
from consideration of S. 669. I have 
previously declared my support for this 
legislation. 

If other Republicans would join me 
and with liberal Democrats we succeeded 
in securing the necessary signatures, it 
would soon smoke out who is responsible 
for burying this legislation. 


Today, May 1, 1956, after 82 years of 


disenfranchisement the residents of the 
District of Columbia have enjoyed lim- 
ited voting rights and are balloting for 
delegates to their respective national po- 
litical conventions. 

It has seemed to me an appropriate 
day, believing as I do in the right of self- 
government, to sign the discharge peti- 
tion on S. 669, the so-called home-rule 
bill. 

At least I have felt it a symbolic act 
signifying personal belief in the consti- 
tutional right of suffrage and civil rights 
even though I have some objection to 
the parliamentary procedure necessary 
to accomplish the objective. 


Protecting the Consumer Under H. R. 496 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include a 
letter from the Honorable Irvine M. Levy, 
the able city sealer of Chicago, who has 
made an outstanding record that has 
won him national acclaim in the pro- 
tection of the consuming public. Mr. 
Levy’s suggestion of a strengthening 
amendment to H. R. 496, now under 
consideration, Iam sure, will have strong 
support among my colleagues close to 
the consumers. His letter follows: 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: A bill known as H. R. 
496 has been presented to the Congress by 
Representative ABBITT, of Virginia, and has 
been referred to the Interstate Committee. 
The bill is of importance to all consumers, 

The purpose of this bill is to require the 
weighing of hams and packaged meats at 
the time of sale to the consumer. In prin- 
ciple, this is a very fine idea, because meats 
do shrink; and if the consumer must pay 
for the weight marked on the package when 
packed, he will pay for shrinkage which he 
does not receive. However, under Repre- 
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sentative Asstrr’s proposal, the packers would 
put the weight of the package wrapping on 
the package, and this would be deducted 
from the gross weight when the entire pack- 
age is weighed by the retailer at the time of 
sale; but here is what actually happens: The 
shrinkage from the meat is absorbed by the 
wrapping, which is airtight, and the shrink- 
age remains in the wrapper, increasing the 
peper or tare weight put on by the packer. 
This, of course, results in the consumer pay- 
ing for the shrinkage which he does not 
receive. 

In Chicago we have had a longtime prac- 
tice of requiring the retailer to remove the 
wrapping from the hams and other packaged 
meats, showing the net weight at the time 
of sale. We believe that a bill which would 
include our practice described above (which 
does result in savings to the consumer) would 
in the aggregate amount to vast sums which 
would accrue to the benefit of the general 
public. 

The National Conference of Weights and 
Measures will be held in Washington from 
May 21 to May 25, and I am sure this mat- 
ter will be discussed by the weights and 
measures officials in attendance at that time. 

Sincerely, 
IRVINE M. Levy, 
City Sealer. 


Nickies Still Hinting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
program of the Russian leaders in their 
desanctification of Stalin makes one 
wonder why all this verbal propaganda 
rather than deeds and actions to prove 
the sincerity of their program. Now, 
we find a propaganda barrage for an in- 
vitation to visit the United States. 

If we are considering such an invita- 
tion and I for one look upon the same 
with much suspicion, I suggest we not 
forget some things which could be done 
asa! to demonstrate good faith, to 
wit: 

First. Release the 400 Americans still 
illegally restrained. 

Seeond. Permit the satellite nations 
to freely elect their own governments. 

Third. Admit guilt for Katyn murders. 

Fourth. Remove the falsity of the 
fabricated confessions of the Moscow 
trials. 

Fifth. Reveal the truth of participa- 
tion in the Korean conflict. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
Daily News of May 1, 1956: 

Nickres STILL HINTING 

Red boss men Nikita Khrushchev and 
Nikolai Bulganin arrived home yesterday 
after their 10-day peek at Britain. They had 
praise for British hospitality in general, 
though they didn't care for some of the 
crisper cracks tossed at them by unawed 
British workers. In people's Russia, such 
wise guys become quickly dead. 

The most significant feature of the Nickles“ 
broadcast at Moscow's military airport, 
though, was their repeated hint that now 
they'd like to be invited to America. 
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Why the Nickies should want to see us, we 
don't know. Certainly the Bronx cheers 
they'd draw here would make those British 
hecklers sound real jovial by comparison. 

However, if the new managers of Joe 
Stalin's old Red slaughterhouse are really 
sincere in wanting to impress the United 
States of America and the world with their 
change of heart and tactics, here's how they 
could start off: 

Just take your claws off East Germany. 
boys, and permit the unification of that key 
country. Then give your Kremlin O. K. to 
genuine free elections in Russia's colonies— 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, the Baltic States, etc. Words are fine, 
but if Bulganin and Khrushchev really 
crave those good relations with the free 
world, they'd better come up with some 
authentic, reassuring deeds. 


More About Cars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
leagues will recall that from time to time 
I have placed in the Recorp letters re- 
ceived from automobile owners. These 
letters indicated the need for the reme- 
dial legislation introduced by various 
Members of Congress, including myself, 
directed at improving automobile mar- 
keting practices. One such letter, dated 
March 12, 1956, appears at page A2543 of 
the Recorp of March 21 and refers to & 
new Ford car. 

Subsequently I received a letter from 
the Ford Motor Co., dated March 31, 
1956, indicating that they had been made 
aware of the complaints of this particu- 
lar owner through the intercession of our 
distinguished colleague from Georgia 
Mr. FORRESTER]. ‘The company’s letter 
also set forth the efforts which they had 
made to correct the complaints. 

I think it is appropriate to now set 
forth the last letter received from the 
same car owner, as follows: 

CoLumBUS, GA., April 28, 1956. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Member of Congress, 
United States Representative, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: According to a recent issue of 
Automotive News magazine, my letter to you 
regarding the poor workmanship of the new 
Ford 1 purchased has been read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I would like to com- 
mend you on this action, as well as all the 
others, which you have taken in the interest 
of the consumers of America, 

You no doubt will be interested in learn“ 
ing what has transpired in the past few weeks 
in regard to my dealings with the Ford Motor 
Co. In all I've made 24 trips to the dealer, 
traveled in the process 960 miles, and lost 41 
hours from my work to date trying to get 
the car fixed. The Ford Co. finally sent the 
regional, service manager in to work on the 
car, but only after I was forced to appeal to 
the Congressman from this district, the Hon- 
orable E. L. FORRESTER, Congressman FOR- 
RESTER not only wrote Henry Ford II about 
my difficulties but referred my letter to the 
Monroney committee of the Senate. Hon. 
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David Busby, special counsel for the Mon- 
Toney committee, replied to Congressman 
ER's letter. He stated that this com- 

mittee had received many, many complaints, 
both from the public and automobile dealers, 
about the poor workmanship of cars and the 
culties in obtaining proper service. Mr. 
Busby stated that one Florida dealer had 
even gone as far as to call today’s new cars 

Do it yourself kits.” 

It has been suggested by some sources that 
the reason why automobile manufacturers 
are so careless in the inspection and assem- 
blying of today's new cars, as well as being 

ifferent to their mistakes, is because they 
contributed heavily to the campaign 
funds of the present administration. If this 
is true and they are running roughshod over 
the rights of millions of car buyers, it should 

Made one of the issues of the forthcom- 
ing elections. If this is true, you no doubt 

have tremendous opposition and pressure 
Against your bill to require manufacturers 
to road test all the new cars which they pro- 
duce. But of one thing we can be reason- 
ably certain: Next to a man's home and 
family, a car is his most cherished posses- 
Sion, For this reason, men in every walk 
Of life would resent a situation which is con- 
to his rights and where he fails to get 
Value received for his hard-earned dollars. 


Today, thanks to the help of Congressman 
Forrester, I've finally been able to get such 
hings as defective steering corrected in my 
car which had endangered the safety of my- 
self and family during the past 4 months. 
1 en now, though, the car still has some de- 
ects that need correcting. During this pe- 
I have made frequent requests that the 
Motor Co. either give me my money back 
Or a new car. Of course this was greeted 
With total unconcern. Finally believing that 
y would not want me to have to pay for 
eir mistakes, I asked them if they would 
to burse me for the 960 miles I had traveled 
f and from the dealer and for the 41 hours 
had lost from work. Mr, Carl T. Doman of 
the Ford Motor Co. replied that they could 
not do this since I had bought the car from 
A dealer 30 miles distant from my home. 
though the dealer brought the car over 
2 my home in order to sell it. Even though 
Was not responsible for the many defects 
car developed during the warranty pe- 
der, Even though they failed to fix these 
ects and I had to call on my Congress- 
th for assistance. Even though I bought 
© car in good faith thinking it was of good 
Workmanship. The simple truth is that they 
want me to pay for their mistakes. 
Ro Ford Motor Co. may be content with 
ir policy which has caused me these many 
— of heartache and cost me almost 
Gata They may continue to take advantage 
Other buyers in the future who like my- 
It placed faith in the integrity of the man- 
erneturer. In so doing however they will be 
*Ploding the myth which now prevails in 
and to the dependability of the Ford Co. 
malte Products. The public will become 
Ore educated and able to avoid the pitfalls 
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and blind alleys he might be led into when 
he buys a new car. The highly touted war- 
ranty will be revealed in its true light. A 
man may at some distant date get his car 
fixed under the warranty agreement but only 
when the manufacturer and dealer are so 
inclined. He may, as in my case, get such 
things as defective steering corrected, but, he 
will have to make 24 trips to the dealer driy- 
ing in the process almost 1,000 miles, lose 
41 hours from his work at his own expense, 
and appeal to his Congressman before he gets 
some degree of satisfaction. 

I cannot say whether or not other auto- 
mobile manufacturers would allow such a 
thing to happen to one of its customers. I 
can only speak from my own experience with 
the Ford Co. Of one thing I am sure and 
that is that no buyer in America who places 
his confidence and faith in a manufacturer 
should have to pay and suffer for that manu- 
facturer’s carelessness and indifference. Nor 
should any buyer he misled into believing 
he is buying a good product and find instead 
he has purchased one of inferior quality. 
It simply is not justice. 

Even though the Ford Co. is satisfied that 
they are not even morally obligated to stand 
by their product to such an extent as to 
give me a new car, they should at least feel 
obligated to reimburse me for the expense 
I've undergone as a result of their careless- 
ness and indifference. It Just does not seem 
right that a great corporation can afford 
to give away millions of dollars and yet let 
a customer who has placed faith in their 
integrity suffer for their mistake. 

I have every confidence that you, Senator 
Monroney, Congressman FORRESTER, and 
others will find the way to correct this situ- 
ation, I also believe that you will explore 
the political significance of today’s car mar- 
ket. Last but not least I know that you 
distinguished gentlemen will find ways and 
means for reyealing to the buying public all 
true facts pertaining to this issue. I know 
there is some truth to the old saying that 
“The wheels of justice grind slow, but they 
grind.” “?“ 
Very truly yours. 

WALLACE A. KITCHEN, 
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Are We a Nation of Softies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, increasingly these days leaders 
in all walks of life are expressing concern 
With the rejection by the Armed Services 
of bout 35 percent of our young men 

cause of physical unfitness. In a re- 
cent editorial the Washington Star com- 
mented that: 

Dr. Paul Dudley White, the most celebrated 
Of the President's heart consultants, seems 

have exaggerated a bit in recently declar- 
ing to a House Appropriations Subcommittee 
that ours is “one of the unhealthiest coun- 
tries in the world today.” Yet, although his 
statement does not square with statistics 
Showing that average life expectancy in 
America is considerably higher than in most 
Other lands, there can be little doubt that 


We are in danger of becoming a Nation of 
sor tles. 


What is needed to meet this situation is 

à national program designed to make our 
People aware of the value of good health. 
ently Dr. Joseph B. Wolffe, president 

of the American College of Sports Medi- 
Cine, urged President Eisenhower to ap- 
Point a Special National Commission on 
Fitness, composed of leading medical, 
Physical education, and other scientific, 
and welfare authorities, on Federal and 
State levels, to put the facts of the Na- 
tion’s fitness together and hammer out 
a practical program for the Nation's 
health. Dr. Wolffe went on to say that: 


We need more emphasis on play, and less 


on display. Fewer than 5 percent of our 
elementary schools have indoor gymnasiums, 
Most of which are large enough for basket- 
l only. Many stand idle, with sports 
equipment unused for hours, except when 
School teams are using them. Members of 
cheering section need education for fit- 
ness even more than members of the varsi- 
and competitive sports are desirable 
only if youngsters are taught the joy of com- 
peting to improve and not merely to prove. 


The Special National Commission on 
Fitness should, if established, make a 
Study of the health programs of other 
Countries and seek to make the experi- 
ence of other peoples available to us. 


Some of these health programs are 
amazingly thorough. I commented on 
Some of these programs—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 27, 1955, page 4397, and 
May 9, 1955, page A3104—at the time I 

troduced a bill, H. R. 4109, to establish 
an advisory board of representatives of 
National organizations to assist the Na- 

onal Memorial Stadium Commission 
gy py the joint resolution of Decem- 
; 4. 


Appendix 


Sports Illustrated carried a very im- 


‘portant article by Horace Sutton on April 


16, 1956, entitled The Olympian Fields of 
Moscow” which detailed the extensive 
plans of the Russians for four stadiums 
to be built in Moscow. How different is 
America’s lack of concern with adequate 
sports facilities in our own Nation's 
Capital. S 

Fortunately, in recent days bills have 
been introduced in the Senate and House 
to remedy this amazing oversight in our 
own country. Senator FRANCIS CASE of 
South Dakota, introduced S. 3700 on 
April 23, and Senator Par McNamara of 
Michigan, introduced S. 3637 which is a 
companion measure to my own earlier 
H. R. 4109. In addition, I have intro- 
duced a companion measure to Senator 
Case's bill, as H. R. 10740. 

I include here the article from Sports 
Illustrated of April 16, 1956, for the in- 
formation of my colleagues. I am con- 
vinced that we ignore the activities of 
the U. S. S. R. in the sports field at very 
grave peril to ourselves, Included, also, 
is a short statement by the Honorable 
Milo F. Christiansen, Superintendent of 
Recreation, District of Columbia Recrea- 
tion Department, Washington, D. C., on 
Recreation for Physical Fitness. Mr. 
Christiansen, one of the country’s really 
outstanding leaders in the field of recre- 
ation, is past president of the American 
Recreation Society. 

[From Sports Illustrated of April 16, 1956] 
THE OLYMPIAN FIELDS OF Moscow 
(By Horace Sutton) 

Tt takes but one fast glance down the Mos- 
cow River Valley from the escarpment in 
front of Moscow University’s 38-story sky- 
scraper to realize that Russia is not merely 
out to cop the Olympics in Melbourne in 1956 
but that it will make a bid to win them on 
its own territory in 1964. 

As the April thaws dissolve the white satin 
comforter that has lain over the Lenin hills 
and the Luzhniki suburbs since last fall, a 
vast park of nearly 350 acres splotched with 
the skeletal forms of the most ambitious 

plant ever built in Russia, in Europe 
and perhaps in the world is revealed for the 
first time. 

Construction crews aided by volunteer fiy- 
ing squads recruited from the Soviet Union’s 
most famous athletic aggregations are 
swarming over the developing shapes of a 
stadium that will seat 100,000, an open-air 
swimming pool with seats for 13,200, a small 
stadium to hold 15,600, and a covered arena 
that will seat up to 17,000. 

Under the melting snows that run down 
the embankment now to swell the curving 
Moscow River are the outlines of 8 football 
fields, 30 tennis courts, 17 volleyball courts, 
and 15 basketball courts. Soviet athletes 
will be able to compete and practice in 24 
sports at the same time. A playing area, 
separate and complete, is being built for chil- 
dren. An international youth athletic fes- 
tival is on the books for 1957. 

But the reason for the immediate rush— 
the work schedule for the giant project has 
been pegged at 23 months—is the giant sports 
show being planned for this July. A mam- 
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moth spartakiad will bring together some 
10,000 of the best athletes culled from the 16 
Soviet republics. They will fight it out in a 
program of 165 matches. The winners, sifted 
from all-Russia's best sports talent, will have 
plenty of time to catch a slow boat for Mel- 
bourne where the summer Olympics begin in 
November. 

Soviet athletes in from the far Asiatic 
provinces, Tartars up from the Kazan, in- 
deed, even sophisticated Muscovites all con- 
verging on the sports center for the old col- 
lective try this summer, can hardly but be 
dazzled by this razzle-dazzle sports extrava- 
ganza. Above the seats of the main stadium, 
for instance, will be a circular defiector. The 
device has been designed to shade the foot- 
ball field during playing hours which vary 
from month to month. It will also hold 500 
floodlights for night football games and pro- 
vide illumination for television and news- 
reels. Simuitaneously it will help protect 
the arena from strong winds blowing across 
from the Lenin Hills. As Soviet sports ofi- 
cials point out, a wind velocity of more than 
6.6 feet per second would make track records 
inaccurate. 

The Russians are trying out a new gim- 
mick in the smaller stadium, too. First-row 
spectators have been elevated one tier so as 
not to distract the players. As the Russian 
magazine Sporting Games indicates, “The 
calm white walls surrounding the arena will 
further help the players to concentrate on 
the game.” Nor will teams be distracted by 
warming up on the playing fields, A pair of 
warmup halls is being built under the sta- 
dium. And when the game is done, a player 
will not merely repair to the showers; he 
may relax like a tsar, or a quota-meeting 
worker, in an oversized bathtub with a built- 
in seat. 

A battalion of architects under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Vlasov, the man who exe- 
cuted a 100-yard dash from New York back 
to Russia last year after being accused of 
overdecorating Moscow buildings, has de- 
signed a waterfall which will cascade over 
the outside wall of the swimming-pool sta- 
dium. “However, they have also thought to 
install a functional heating system under the 
pool which will permit water-polo teams to 
practice 7 months a year. A freezing system 
in the covered arena will permit hockey 
players to disport themselves in summer. 
Playing hockey in the frostbite temperatures 
of a Russian winter never bothered a Rus- 
sian, but it has severely hampered foreign- 
ers. A team from Britain played in the open- 
air Dynamo Stadium last winter before a 
crowd of 11,000 who sat in the unprotected 
stands in a temperature of 26 below. Cognac 
and wine were sold in the interests of self- 
preservation, but the situation wasn't serious 
enough to permit the sale of yodka. 

Until now Moscow has never had a big 
indoor arena. Indoor events—boxing, for 
example—are usually staged in the circus at 
a time when the troupe is off playing in the 
hinterlands. When Sonja Henie came bar- 
reling into town from Oslo intent on staging 
her ice show in Moscow, the circus was busy 
playing the circus. When Miss Henie sug- 
gested requisitioning the Bolshoi Theater, 
that hallowed gold-and-plush auditorium 
sacred to the concert and ballet, the Russians 
were aghast, 

The new covered stadium, completely air- 
conditioned, can hold as many as 17,000 spec- 
tators, depending on the games, and it will be 
larger than the Paris Velodrome d'Hiver., A 
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roomy training room can be converted into 
a meeting room at a moment's notice, and a 
collapsible platform can be raised in the main 
hall for mass meetings. 

In the Russian athletic scheme, the arena 
under the stands is not merely a place to de- 
cide partisan feelings. The space under the 
main stadium is being divided into four floors 
each girded by a circular passageway wide 
enough to drive an electric car, On the top 
floor there will be lodgings for 340 competi- 
tors as well as a pressroom connected to the 
press box in the stands. The third floor will 
house 8 ums, a conference hall for 
250, 2 movie theaters each holding 250, a 
restaurant for 300 and a cafe for 300. 

The comfort of the Socialist Soviet specta- 
tor seems to have become a prime consider- 
ation. Five thousand citizens can eat at one 
time in the restaurants, snack bars, mobile 
kitchens and local automats. It will be quite 
an improvement over the situation this win- 
ter when I watched youngsters ski along a 
path to Dynamo Stadium en route to a hockey 
game, stop to buy snow-dusted, cream- 
stuffed crullers from a snow-dusted lady 
vendor. Between halves of the game 
(played with a ball and curved sticks) be- 
tween the Sverdlovsk Officers Club and the 
local Dynamo team a spectator could stave 
off hunger with an 8l-cent orange or a 90- 
cent chocolate bar. 

In the Luzhniki sports center there will be 
tonic, too, for the Soviet soul. Burbling 
fountains will delight the ear, decorous pools 
will relieve the eye, leafy trees will shade the 
brow. Frescoes will decorate the principal 
buildings and wide promenades will lead 
down to the banks of the river. 

A spur line of Moscow’s famed subway is 
being extended to accommodate the univer- 
sity and the sports center. The Moscow 
River will be widened and a higher elevation 
provided for the park as a protection against 
spring floods. Boat races will be held on the 
river and piers are being installed “for the 
use of visitors in attaching their vessels.” 
Not only will there be free parking for the 
comrades’ yachts, but, says the Soviet archi- 
tectural journal, “luxurious laws will serve 
as a background for the calm and bright out- 
lines of the sports buildings. * * * This,” 
the magazine concludes, “will create a feeling 
of triumph and glory.“ With all this new 
equipment, it would seem that Ivan is at last 
ready to play for keeps. 
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Opinion Poll Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past several weeks, in ac- 
cordance with my annual custom, I have 
been conducting an opinion poll among 
my northern Indiana constituents on 
some of the important issues currently 
confronting Congress. 

Early in April, using a mailing list 
established from previous opinion polls, 
approximately 12,000 ballots were sent 
to voters in the Third District counties 
of St. Joseph, Elkhart, La Porte, and 
Marshall. Questionnaires also were 
printed in several district newspapers 
and readers were asked to fill them out 
and return them to me with their 
answers. 
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The response this year was well above 
the average for similar mail surveys. 
More than 4,000 ballots have been re- 
turned so far and they are still coming 
in. 
Many voters added comments to their 
ballots explaining or qualifying their 
replies. Others expressed views on is- 
sues not covered in the poll. These have 
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been carefully noted and have been help- 
ful to me in determining the sentiment 
of my constituents on current problems. 

The results of my 1955 poll are given 
below. Within the limitations implicit 
in any survey of this nature, they re- 
flect the opinions of a substantial cross- 
section of voters in a typical midwestern 
congressional district. 


Percent 


Nòt 
vot- 
ing 


Yes | No 


1. Do you fayor the Eisenhower administration program of flexible price supports for basic 


farm. products 


aE Ee pee ey ES A 78 17 5 


as Italy and Greece where immigration quotas are heavily oversubscribed 20 64 “6 


4. Do you favor the granting of arms aid to Israel in the present Arab-Israeli dispu 
5. Do you favor the continuance of our foreign-aid program generally 


In view of this, ¢ 


7A 22 
26 61 1 
50 44 


Cua 


A separate tabulation of farmers vot- 
ing on the first question revealed a vote 
of 66 percent in favor of the Eisenhower 
price-support program, 30 percent in op- 
position, and 4 percent undecided, 
amongst farmers alone. 

In order to stimulate interest in public 
affairs among future citizens of my 


district, I also conducted a separate 
poll this year among high-school stu- 
dents. More than 1,000 students took 
part, voting on the issues in class under 
the supervision of instructors after a dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons. Here are 
the results of the voting among high- 
school students: 


1. Do you avor the Eisenhower administration program of flexible price supports for basic 
farm p 


more antiquated and inadequate. 


In view of this, do you favor an increase in postal rates 


to meet the postal deficitand to provide better post-office buildings, equipment, and service 


6 od ane tn nc ae eigeh pet Ro sre S ae ed ea Shas Sa tae = 63 31 6 
4. Do you favor the granting of arms aid to Israel in the present Arab-Israeli dispute?___ 19 67 14 
5. Do you favor the continuance of our foreign sid program generally? * 70 22 8 


Economic Impact of the Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address entitled 
“Economic Impact of the Highway Pro- 
gram,” delivered yesterday by Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Lampe, editor, Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, at its 44th 
annual meeting. 

The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph is one 
of the publications of the Hearst papers, 
which have in the past 4 years been one 
of the strongest advocates for better 
roads for the American people, They 


have used many thousands of words in 
their news editions and editorials to in- 
form the American people of the emer- 
gent conditions which we face with our 
present highways. 

Mr. Lampe’s remarks reveal the time 
and effort which have been spent in col- 
lecting and assembling facts, not only 
with respect to the present conditions of 
our highways but the needs, benefits, and 
savings which can be expected when this 
legislation becomes law. His remarks are 
succinct and to the point, and I feel sure 
will be of interest to every Member of 
the House: 

Economic Impact OF THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
(By William S. Lampe, editor, Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph) 

There are two ways to present an argu- 
ment—assemble facts and state conclusions, 
or state the conclusions and give the sup- 
porting facts. As a newspaperman who was 
trained to put the conclusions in the open- 
ing paragraph and then support them, I in- 
cline toward that method. Therefore, I will 
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Present three statements on the subject, two 
denih I borrowed and one of which is my 
t The first comes from the Governors’ con- 
‘rence report to President Eisenhower, and 
I quote: — 
“An adequate highway system is vital to 
the continued expansion of the economy. 
© projected figures for gross national prod- 
Uct will not be realized if our highway plant 
Continues to deteriorate. The relationship, 
Of course, is reciprocal—an adequate highway 
Network will facilitate the expansion of the 
economy which, in turn, will facilitate the 
raising of revenues to finance the construc- 
tion of highways.” 
My second statement is contained in the 
Journal of the American Society of Civil 
eers, It is a statement by B. D. Talla- 
my, chairman of New York State Thruway 
Authority. He was discussing in this in- 
Stance a limited-access highway, the New 
York Thruway, but his statement is appropos 


use Federal highway program pro- 
vides for ted access wherever it is in- 
dicated, 


We will be using more of Mr. Tallamy's 
tement later, but here were his conclu- 
Experience with the New York Thru- 
Way has shown how limited-access highways 
Oster safety, save travel time, reduce wear 
and tear on vehicles and drivers, relieve travel 
on parallel roads, and promote astounding 
economic development of the area through 
Which the expressway runs. Conservative 
estimates credit the Thruway for attracting 
at least $150 million in new or expanded en- 
„ with an annual payroll in excess 
Of $100 million.” Mr. Tallamy adds that the 
Problem is how to finance the additional ex- 
ways that are needed across the nation, 
but for our purposes here today that prob- 
lem has been solved where it was most diffi- 
Cult ot find a solution—in Congress. 
Now for my own conclusions based on a 
ng of all of the material we had ayail- 
able to us, I am convinced that when the 
eral highway bill becomes law in some- 
thing like its present form, we are all going 
be wondering, 5 years from now, why there 
to be so much arguing and testifying 
and compromising and dealing to get the pro- 
tram underway. I mean that the benefits, 
both social and economic, are going to be 80 
obvious to everyone that even the present 
opponents of the program (and there are 
dome) are going to have to admit they were 
Wrong. I think that not even the bald sta- 
tistics of various phases of the benefits of 
adequate highway construction tell the whole 
I as it will be told in the years to come. 
believe that even those antiprogram argu- 
ts that seem to have the most merit to- 
y all will have collapsed under a flow of 
nefits we can suspect only dimly in 1956. 
In those three statements I think I have 
ted the conclusions I reached. The re- 
tender of this discussion will be a recita- 
ore ot surveys, reports, and studies that con- 
bute, in one way or another, to the gen- 
eral findings. 
THE ECONOMIC IMPACT 


The economic impact will be felt directly 
indirectly. It will be felt by differing 
1 mts of the economy at differing times. 
will try to follow a more or loss chrono- 
logical order, 
DIRECT BENEFITS 
bane highways we are talking about first 
ve to be planned, programed, provided 
With rights-of-way, then constructed. Many 
efits fow from the direct act of construc- 
tion; others follow when the road is in place 
and in use. 
The highway construction industry has 
been operating at something less than 50 
mt of capacity, and it feels able to ab- 
‘orb the expanded program. The increase in 
Use of construction materials will be 
about 50 percent for each of the first 3 years 
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of the program, and the increase will reach 
a maximum in 1961. 

The predictions—and I ought to say here 
that everything I am discussing is a predic- 
tion or an estimate or an educated guess— 
are that while there will be temporary, re- 
gional shortages of cement the program will 
not be seriously hampered thereby. In 1954 
the total productive capacity of the cement 
industry was about 265 million barrels. 
Highways used 45 million barrels, It is esti- 
mated that the highway cement demand 
will reach 112 million barrels in 1959. We 
are told that with a 13-year highway pro- 
gram assured, the cement industry will ex- 
pand to provide for the necessary increase in 
demand. In fact, it has been expanding to 
keep pace with the highway expansion of the 
past several years. 

The asphalt industry produces 80 million 
barrels annually, and the highways use some 
50 million barrels of that. Enormous ex- 
pansion of this industry is a relatively easy 
matter, About 85 percent of the Nation’s 
improved rural roads today use asphalt. One 
problem here is that there will be exhaus- 
tion of deposits of asphalt. 8 

In 1954, the aggregates industries produced 
810 million tons of stone, sand, gravel, slag, 
and other products. Of this total, 357 mil- 
lion tons went for highway uses. The aggre- 
gates industry believes that it can increase 
production about 40 percent with existing 
plants, but to handle the demand during the 
peak construction years there Will have to be 
an additional 560 portable plants or their 
equivalent in large, stationary plants. This 
will necessitate exploration for new sources 
and longer hauls to construction sites. The 
costs of these materials can be expected, 
therefore, to rise. 

It takes between 420 and 450 tons of steel 
for every million dollars worth of new roads. 
If total expenditures on all road systems rise 
to $11 billion a year, then it would require 
about 5,200,000 tons of steel, 7 times the 
amount used on the roads during 1954. This 
is metal actually used in construction and 
does not include that which will be needed 
for trucks, tractors, earthmovers, and other 
highway construction machinery. The steel 
industry expects to add 15 million tons to 
its capacity by 1959. While this probably 
will provide the basic metal, at present there 
is a shortage of heavy steel structural shapes 
and this shortage is expected to continue 
into next year. 

This steel industry expansion already is 
underway, and for 1956 alone will require in- 
vestment of about $1,200,000,000. The in- 
vestment for steel’s expansion in 1956-58 
will be about $3 billion, with still more to 
come in the future. And when the Presi- 
dent's signature on this new highway bill 
assures steel of a 13-year expanded demand 
for the structural shapes used in highway 
construction, certainly you will see expan- 
sion in that direction as well. 

‘There are also steel substitutes which 
could play a larger part in construction. 
Thus if concrete is available for bridge con- 
struction when steel shapes are not, the en- 
gineers can specify concrete or, in some cases, 
other types of metal, 

‘The construction-machinery manufactur- 
ing industry does about $2 billion worth of 
business annually, and about one-third of 
this is in machinery for highway building. 
The industry is operating at something like 
50 percent of capacity and can readily pro- 
duce the new equipment that will be needed. 
Machinery in the hands of contractors is idle 
about one-third of the time. It is esti- 
mated that highway equipment sales will rise 
about 70 percent the first year of the pro- 
gram and perhaps 150 to 200 percent at the 
peak of demand. 

In addition to these basic materials, there 
are some miscellaneous products that are 
worth mentioning. An $11 billion p 
will require 908,000 new traffic signs in a 
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single year, and the first 2 years of the pro- 
gram will require a total of 10 million gallons 
of paint. What about the direct employ- 
ment of manpower in highway construction? 
It is estimated that by 1958 more than 
130,000 additional on-site workers will be 
needed by this program. The employment 
total at present is about 220,000 so the total 
by 1958 would be 350,000. By 1961 this figure 
will become something like 500,000. Remem- 
ber these are on-site construction workers 
only. We do not have any estimate on addi- 
tional jobs created elsewhere because of the 
program, but we can be sure the number 
will be impressive. 

It should be pointed out that the assump- 
tion by the Federal Government of 90 per- 
cent of the cost of constructing the National 
System of Interstate Highways is going to 
give the 48 States additional funds to spend 
on other systems of roads, including sec- 
ondary roads. 

I have gone into some detalil on these sta- 
tistics at the great risk of boring you, but I 
believe they are not boring to anyone inter- 
ested in the industries concerned. To them 
they must be the most exciting figures that 
they have seen in years. 

Incidentally, in our preliminary research 
for the Hearst newspapers campaign, we came 
across statistics which we combined into a 
single intriguing statement. We printed it 
with some misgivings since we could not 
make up our minds whether it would be re- 
garded as anti-American or anti-Russian. 
It can be read both ways. Here is the state- 
ment: “More automobiles are stolen each 
year in the United States than are produced 


each year in the Union of Socialist Soviet 


Republics.” 

A final direct beneficiary of the highway 
program will be the contractors. There in- 
dustry, as we mentioned, was operating at 
less than 50 percent of capacity in 1954. It 
will be at capacity and that capacity will 
have to be increased during the life of the 
program. 

The program, even before actuality, has 
spurred research into many facets of the 
highway industry. The latest tools of science 
are being studied to determine how they can 
be applied to the highway field. Before we 
are done we will see a transformed indus- 
try, much more efficient, more mechanized, 
and one that may make the estimated costs 
of the whole program lower than we believe 
today. These are some of the direct benefits 
that will come with the actual start and 
progress of construction itself. 

INDIRECT BENEFITS 


The indirect benefits will accrue to many 
millions who have no interest in construc- 
tion. 4 i 

First, let us take the passenger-car driver. 
This fellow is going to have to pay about $7 a 
yeer in additional taxes for his share of the 
Federal highway program. If he is driving 
now on obsolete highways—and he is a rare 
driver if he isn't—and drives in the future on 
modern roads—and he will—the savings are 
going to be at least 1 cent per mile. If he 
drives an average of 9,000 miles a year his 
savings will be something like $90 a year. 
His net profit is going to be $83 a year, and 
we presume he will do something with the 
$83, even if he invests it in Old Grand-Dad, 
that will redound to the Nation’s economic 
benefit. In addition, many more of our citi- 
zens are going to be around to keep the 883. 

Modernization of the Interstate Highway 
System alone is expected to save 3,500 lives 
per year. And the Interstate System is only 
40,000 miles out of a national total of 3 
million miles of streets and roads. 

There are many sets of figures in this field, 
but here is one generally accepted: The cost 
to motorists annually for driving on obsolete 
streets and roads is $5,300,000,000. This is 
more money than was spent on all street and 
road construction annually until very re- 
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cently. If we add to that cost, the economic 
loses due to death and injury and other non= 
operating costs, we get a figure something 
like 67½ billion. 

It seems odd, when you take a look at it, 
that we should pay more in auto-insurance 
premiums than we pay in gasoline tax to 
bulld roads that would cut accidents in half 
and, therefore, reduce our premiums. I 
doubt if any member of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce attempts to do busi- 
ness quite that way. 

Of course, we're paying in other ways, too, 
but I don’t know what the figure is. I don’t 
even want to hear it if there is one. For in- 
stance, just about everything any one of us 
buys travels on a truck at some time. If a 
motorist wastes a penny a mile on obsolete 
streets and roads, what does a truck operator 
waste? The New York Truck. Association 
figures it cost the trucks of New York $150 
million in 1950—all waste. 

A truck stopped in traffic might as well be 
back in the terminal as far as the truck op- 
erator is concerned, and he wouldn't be pay- 
ing for the driver's time and the waste of 
gasoline. And when the operator pays for 
waste, we pay it to him in his rate schedule. 
As I said, I don't even want to know what 
that is costing me. 

In short, then, adequate roads wlll save us 
money in operating costs of our own vehicles, 
operating costs of commercial vehicles, and 
presumably lower carrier rates, lower insur- 
ance ums because of few accidents, and 
in other obvious ways. 

One of the obvious ways that may not be- 
long in an economic survey is the time you 
and I will save as individuals. What is time 
worth to us? How often have you sat stalled 
in congestion and wished there were some 
way you could get home before your disposi- 
tion came completely apart? At those times 
would you have paid $7 to get there? Well, 
the 67 a year you're going to pay in addi- 
tional Federal taxes will do the job for you 
in many cases. 

What else happens when we build the 
roads that this program calls for? A new, 
modern, adequate road transforms the area 
through which It passes in many, many ways, 
and they all have a bearing on our economy. 
Land values increase enormously, and the 
tax rolls are so benefited thereby that the 
highway frequently pays for itself, as far as 
the taxing government is concerned, in a few 
short years. Here are some examples, se- 
lected at random: Land along the route of 
the Northern Sacramento Freeway in Call- 
fornia sold for $600 an acre in 1947—before 
the freeway. Two years after the freeway 
opened for traffic the price was $1,100 an 
acre. In 1950 it was $7,100 an acre, and in 
1951 it was $10,000 an acre. There were no 
similar land-price increases in the Sacra- 
ment area not served by the freeway. Land 
along the New York Thruway near Syracuse 
sold for about $714 an acre in 1951; $6,000 an 
acre in 1955. The Syracuse story as told by 
the Mr. Tallamy we previously quoted is an 
amazing one. 

Access to the Thruway brought the Syra- 
cuse area a group of plants constructed by 
such corporations as General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric, Carrier Corp., Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corp., Bristol Laboratories, and 
Western Electric Co. At one of the Syracuse 
interchanges there was a piece of property 
containing 23 acres. No water, sewer, or gas 
facilities were available. The plot was worth 
$100 an acre before the Thruway. In March 
1955 a machinery company bought it for 
$46,000, or $2,000 per acre. Remember, that 
the Thruway is not yet completed but where 
it is open certainly it is a new road. This 
development along it is only beginning. 

Here is what the eloquent Mr. Tallamy has 
to say on this whole subject: “The tremen- 
dous toll that outmoded highways exact in 
lives, property damage, human misery, and 
sheer economic waste alone compensate for 
the cost of constructing modern highways 
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against many factors, but paramount among 
them is the economic growth and develop- 
ment that have become synonymous with 
new expressways and major highway con- 
struction 7 

“We have underemphasized these benefits, 
in spite of the fact that they far outweigh 
the cost of providing the highways them- 
selves.” 

Perhaps we should rest our case here on 
the theory that when you have made a sale, 
beat it. There are just a few more things 
that ought to be said. This program is not 
going to be all sweetness and light in your 
State, your county, or your hometown. 
There are going to be many vehement route 
squabbles, particularly in those communi- 
ties that are afraid a limited-access highway 
will doom them to economic death. In this 
regard, let me say this: If the Federal pro- 
gram did not contain a limited-access pro- 
vision for the interstate system, I very much 
fear that the Hearst newspapers would have 
had to oppose it. Without limited access, 
where studies indicate it is needed, you doom 
the road to obsolescence before you build it. 
It would be throwing away billions of tax 
money. I hope that in your own States you 
will support the engineers when they recom- 
mend limited access on other vital State 
roads not on the interstate system. 

Residents of our larger cities are aware 
of the necessary destruction of private homes 
and business places that accompany the 
construction of expressways. Many, many 
smaller cities that have otherwise insoluble 
traffic-congestion problems are going to have 
to build similar expressways, and if they are 
on the interstate routes the Federal program 
calls for Mmited-access highways—or none. 
Again, there will be pained outcries from 
those who want congestion solved, but not 
through their living rooms, showrooms, 
salesrooms, or assembly plants. 

Again, I hope that you will support the 
officials who will have to make these 
decisions, 

CONCLUSION 


Abraham Lincoln once described a man as 
“coming out where he went in at.” I am 
going to requote my own personal con- 
clusions after my study of the material that 
I have presented to you today: 

I am firmly convinced that when the Fed- 
eral highway bill becomes law in something 
like its present form, we are all going to be 
wondering 5 years from now why there had 
to be so much arguing and testifying and 
compromising and dealing to get the program 
underway. I mean that the benefits, both 
social and economic, are going to be so obvi- 
ous to everyone that even the present oppo- 
nents of better roads programs (and there 
are a few) are going to have to admit they 
were wrong. I think that even the bald 
statistics of various types of benefits of ade- 
quate highway construction do not tell the 
whole story as it will be told in the years 
to come, I believe that even those anti- 
program arguments that seem to have the 
most merit today all will have collapsed 
under a flow of benefits we can only dimly 
suspect in May 1956.“ 

Thank you. 


Alben W. Barkley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1956 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorials 
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from the Evening Star and the Washing- 

ton Post: 

[From the Washington Star of May 1, 1956] 
ALDEN BARKLEY 

The American political stage has lost one 
of its favorite players in the death of Alben 
Barkley. And that his death should come lit- 
erally on-stage while speaking lines that 
singularly reflected his innate humility, pro- 
vided a fitting curtain for a memorable 
career. 

Alben Barkley began life on a Kentucky 
farm. When that life ended nearly 79 years 
later, it had become a mirror of three-quar- 
ters of a century of American history—the 
period in which a young but virile Nation 
arose from its post-Civil War suffering to 
move steadily on to unprecedented heights 
of greatness in strength and morality. For 
most of that time, Alben Barkley played ® 
major role. Since 1913, save for. the brief 
interlude of 1953-54, Mr. Barkley had been 
in the American Congress—eloquent as ® 
youthful Congressman, powerful and per- 
suasive as Senate majority leader during 
most of the New Deal period, benevolently 
forceful as Vice President. As a junior Sen- 
ator during the past 2 years, he was an eld 
statesman whose proud devotion to party 
was exceeded only by his devotion to country- 

The years had dealt kindly to Alben Bark- 
ley and it was understandable to those wh? 
knew him. Politics did not shape his char- 
acter, or make of him a man obsessed with 
ambition and preoccupied with self-interest. 
To a greater degree, it was the warmly 
human Kentuckian who left his impact on 
the politics of his time. His humor and 
kindliness rubbed off on many of those who 
shared a place with him on the political 
stage. It was fully in character that he d 
saying, “I would rather be a servant in 
House of the Lord than sit in the seat of the 
mighty.” 

From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of May 2, 1956] 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

Even in their expression of sorrow over 
the death of Senator Alben W. Barkley, 
friends and acquaintances throughout tu 
land are retelling his jokes, quips, and hu 
morous stories. The big, good-natured man 
with the booming baritone voice made ga 
impression on his fellow countrymen tha 
will not soon be forgotten. Though hë mE 
a prodigious worker and a devoted pubis 
servant, he was never solemn about it. H 
hearty laugh and his spontaneous h 11 
became his badge of identification and * 
ever be associated with his memory. 

Mr. Barkley was a key figure in the history 
of the last two decades. People came vig 
associate his name with almost every 
contest which the Democratic Party WAR.. 
in that period. Probably more than any li 
ing member of his party he was entitled 
the cognomen of Mr. Democrat. But Sot 
partisanship had a genial quality that T 
him the affection of Republicans and porsi 
crats alike. By relying upon humor ins 
of venom, he made his appeal uni rity 

His greatest work was done as major! 
leader in the Senate from 1937 to 1947- a 
that period he piloted through the Sens 
important legislation of Franklin D. Roosi 
velt's New Deal and Harry Truman's Fa 1 
Deal. Senator Barkley could be relied upo% 
to go down the line for almost every M 
istration measure. His record for party r oN 
larity in the House and later in the Sen® 
was a large factor in his ejection as h 
jority leader. The death of Senator Jose? 
T. Robinson in the midst of F. D. R. s * 
to enlarge the Supreme Court had left s3 
Senate in a state of confusion, Only 85 
President's intervention shifted the lend 
ship to Mr. Barkley in preference to the 
independent-minded Pat Harrison. ty 

In appreciation for that support, Major? 
Leader Barkley stood by F. D. R. with remar 


1956 
able tenacity through the prewar and war 
years, He was not, however, a man to be 
Walked on. When Mr. Roosevelt wounded 
his sensibilities in a tax veto message, he 
resigned his leadership and was overwhelm- 
ingly reelected. This dramatic demonstra- 
tion of confidence in him did not go to his 
nor did the incident turn him against 
D. R. A few months later he presented 
Mr. Roosevelt's name for a fourth presiden- 
tial nomination. 
Mr. Barkley would have been the logical 
choice for the vice presidential nomination 
1940 and 1944 if he could have been spared 
from the position of majority leader. His 
election to the Vice Presidency in 1948 at the 
= of 71 was generally regarded as a reward 
Or a lifetime of public service. But the Veep 
Made it a working position and lent power- 
ful support to the Truman administration 
Without any show of sourness because a man 
weet political experience was in the 
t ei House. When Mr. Barkley, having re- 
d from the Vice Presidency, once more 
emonstrated his vigor and invincibility in 
ntucky by winning election to the Senate 
1954, he received an ovation from his 
ete ae colleagues without any regard for 
nes. 
His friends and admirers were especially 
when sunshine came to predominate 
his personal life after long years of sorrow 
and struggle. His first wife, to whom he was 
ee fron Dorothy Brower, of Paducah, became 
ule valid, and he followed a rigorous sched- 
ot lecturing, while he was majority leader, 
Mrz ny the doctor bills her illness entailed. 
ese Barkley died in 1947. Two years later, 
ever, the hearty and irrepressible Veep 
and married a charming widow, Mrs. 
ton S. Hadley, and this romance filled 
Satis ning years with the warmth and 
actions he had richly earned. Alben 
kley will be remembered as a man of 
R peat estimable human qualities, as well as 
the perb storyteller and a beloved leader in 
great affairs of his day. 


Carle 


Site of Proposed Jet Air Base 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


IN OF MICHIGAN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Spee THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 

matt, under leave to extend my re- 

Would in the ConcresstonaL RECORD, I 
like to insert a letter from one of 

alte oe constituents in relation to the 

district the proposed jet air base in my 
» Which merits your consideration: 

Howard Buack CHERRY CO., 
Hon, R averse City, Mich., April 28, 1956. 
u 


UTH THOMPSON, 
Ouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
my n Miss THOMPSON: May I extend to you 
vou hao tiet congratulations on the stand 
base x taken with reference to the jet air 
Traverse c statement, as published in the 
April 23 City Record-Eagle under date of 
point 48 Particularly astute and to the 
t, 
Of those y, I had wondered how long some 
Publishine oe statements this paper has been 
Chalten 8 for the past 2 years would go un- 
line,» ta Now, you have “laid it on the 
taxpay truth is out in the open, and the 
vonder us region can easily see that 
Dollar cost them more in taxes than the 
Sibly Patriots of Front Street” could pos- 
Che from the personnel of the base. 

Payer po ems which the inarticulate tax- 

Ould have to pay, would be the cost 
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of providing additional school buildings, ad- 
ditional teachers for the children of the Air 
Force personnel, additional fire and police 
protection, to say nothing of additional “off 
base” housing which would be necessary. 

Iam particularly gratified that you had the 
courage to make the statement that there 
were two sides to this jet-base argument; 
that it is not all “sweetness and light.“ Up 
to now, the people of this region have heard 
only that side of the argument as expressed 
by the local merchants, tavern keepers, etc. 

Anyone who did not agree that the base 
should be located close to Traverse City was 
called unpatriotic and even communistic. 
We were told that “we would just have to get 
used to the noise and the intolerable con- 
ditions whether we liked it or not, and if our 
resort property was ruined, we should grin 
and bear it for the sake of national defense.” 

All this we should do in order that a very 
few of our patriotic citizens could make a 
“quick buck” from the air-base payroll. 

In closing, I want to say that all honor is 
due you far taking the stand that matters 
of this nature are for the civil authorities to 
decide. When the Traverse City Chamber of 
Commerce set up the hue and cry, “Let the 
military decide where the base is to be lo- 
cated,” they were acting in direct contradic- 
tion to the ideas of the men who founded this 
country, and contrary to accepted Govern- 
ment procedure and our American way of 
life. 

I certainly hope I will never see this coun- 
try in a position where our legislators will be 
forced to “let the military decide” on matters 
of purely local import. 

Cordially yours, 
HOWARD BLACK, 
Chairman, Public Relations Committee, 
Long Lake Association, Inc. 


Every American Thrills to Sight of His 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


‘Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “Every Ameri- 
can Thrills to Sight of His President,” 
which appeared in the New Castle (Ind.) 
Courier-Times, issue of April 25, 1956. 

It is a very dramatic presentation of 
the events surrounding the recent meet- 
ing of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors: 

Every AMERICAN THRILLS TO SIGHT or His 
PresIpENT—RESPECT FOR OFFICE ATTACHES 
TO PERSON IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
Every American thrills to the sight of the 

country’s President and to the sound of his 

voice. Regardless of political affiliations or 
beliefs, all good citizens have a respect for the 
office that attaches to the person in the 

White House. 

So it was that we felt especially privileged 
to be in his intimate presence when he ad- 
dressed the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in the ballroom of the Statler Hotel 
in Washington Saturday evening. Good for- 
tune placed us in a point of vantage probably 
25 feet in front of the elevated speaker's table 
and slightly to one side. 

As the editors assembled speculation spread 

whether Ike would come for din- 
ner or show up just in time to make his 
speech, scheduled for broadcast beginning at 

10 o'clock. Others took their places at the 
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speaker's table, and it seemed likely that he 
would come later, but Just then word spread 
across the room like one giant whisper that 
the President was in the hotel. 

In a few minutes there he was passing 
within a few feet of us to ascend the end of 
the platform—and with him was Mamie, too. 
At the moment the President reached his 
Place at the table the orchestra began the 
national anthem. 

On one side of the speaker's platform stood 
the American flag and on the other side, the 
flag of the President with its blue field cen- 
tered with the great seal of the United States, 
and around the seal 48 small stars. There 
were other notables at the table, including 
the Chief Justice and Mrs. Warren and James 
Hagerty, the Presidential press secretary. 
One fellow kept bobbing around the speaker's 
table, talking to the President occasionally 
and then to television and radio technicians, 
and others at our table informed us that this 
was Robert Montgomery, who coaches the 
President on his speaking. 

How thin the President is. That was the 
first thing that struck us. And how very 
blue his eyes. As he sat through 2 hours 
of dinner and miscellaneous introductions 
awaiting the hour for his address, we were 
struck by the extreme modesty and humility 
with which he conducted himself. Here is 
a military man without arrogance; a poli- 
tician without guile. No wonder people love 
him. 

The President spoke for 35 minutes review- 
ing the administration's foreign policy. 
After a brief pause at the conclusion of the 
speech it was announced that “we are off the 
air now, and the President wishes to speak 
informally to those in the room.” It was 
an off-the-cuff talk, the sort of thing in 
which the President handles himself so well. 
He spoke of the need for the press to help 
the American people understand the prob- 
lems of foreign policy—stressing particu- 
larly the need of this country to trade with 
other countries if we are to keep the free 
world free. He pointed to Japan, which has 
no place to turn if we refuse to trade with 
her, and will certainly be driven into the 
arms of the Communists if our people de- 
mand tariffs against Japanese goods. He 
pointed out the terrific pressures under 
which the leaders of the new countries of 
Asia and Africa labor. Their peoples are 
expecting results in the way of better living 
conditions, and if they don’t get them under 
democratic governments, then communism 
is sure to come in. - 

When the speech was over, the cheers 
acknowledged and the last famous Eisen- 
hower smile flashed, the President waved 
goodbye, and 6 or 8 Secret Service men 
fairly enveloped him. They formed a pro- 
tective escort that swept him toward the 
side door through which he had entered. 
He wasn't too happy about it. They had 
separated him from Mamie, and every few 
steps he turned, like a nervous bridegroom, 
to look back over his shoulder and make 
sure that she was coming all right. 


Apportionment to States of Federal High- 
way Funds Pursuant to H. R. 10660 
and Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON, 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 
Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 


mittee on Public Works has been receiv- 
ing numerous inquiries concerning the 
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apportionment of Federal highway funds (H. R. 10660), which passed the House proximate amounts which will be appor- 
to the various States under the provisions April 27, 1956. 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 The following table sets forth the ap- 1957, 1958, and 1959: 


Approzimate apportionment of Federal highway funds pursuant to H. R. 10660 and Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 
PRELIMINARY—SUBJECT TO SUCH REVISION AS MAY BE REQUIRED TO CONFORM TO SEC, 108 (N OF H. R. 10000 


State 


The approximate apportionments of 
interstate system funds authorized un- 
der H. R. 10660 for the fiscal years 1957 
through 1969—subject to such revision 
as may be required to conform to section 
108 (f) of the bill—are as follows: 


Interstate funds, fiscal years 1957-69, 
inclusive ($24,825,000) 


593, 317 
69, 510 
528, 772 
747. 232 
114, 195 
1, 136, 985 
925, 972 
295. 417 
220. 942 
526. 290 
526. 290 
156. 397 


1, 382, 752 


tioned to each State for the fiscal years 


[Millions of dollars} 
Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Primary, Primary, 
Total secondary, | Interstate Total secondary, | Interstate Total 
($1,200) ($1,925) | and ur ($1,700) ($2,450) | and urban ($2,000) ($2,775) 
($750) ($775) 
14.7 19.6 34.3 14.9 26.7 41.6 15.5 31.4 46.9 
9.0 11.2 20.2 9.2 15.3 24.5 9.6 18.0 27.6 
10.9 11.4 22.3 11.1 14.8 25. U 11.5 17.4 2.9 
38.8 112.1 150.9 40.1 169.7 209. 8 41.4 199, 6 241.0 
11.3 9.2 20.5 12.0 11.4 23.4 12.3 13.4 25.7 
6.6 26.2 42.8 69 40.6 47.5 7.1 47.8 54.9 
3.0 4.0 7.0 3.1 4.8 7.9 3.3 5.6 8.9 
12.0 21.7 30. 7 12.3 36.2 48.5 12.8 42.6 55,4 
16.9 34.9 51.8 17.2 51.2 68.4 17.7 60.2 77.9 
7.3 6.4 13.7 7.5 7.8 15.3 7.7 9.2 16.9 
32.1 55.1 $7.2 33.0 77.9 110.9 34.1 91.6 125.7 
17.4 42.4 59.8 17.7 63.4 81.1 18.3 74.6 92.9 
15.9 15.7 31.6 16.1 20.2 36.3 16.6 23.8 40.4 
16.1 12.3 27.4 15.3 15.1 30.4 15.9 17.8 33.7 
13.0 24.9 37.9 13.3 36.0 49.3 13.8 42.4 56.2 
11.5 24.5 36.0 11.9 36.0 47.9 12.2 42,4 54.6 
5.5 7.9 13.4 5.6 10.7 16.3 5.8 12.6 18.4 
7.8 21.3 20.1 8.0 31.8 39,8 8.3 37.4 45.7 
13.2 40.6 53.8 13.7 61.2 74.9 14.1 72.0 85.1 
24.9 63.3 £8.2 25.5 94.7 120.2 26.3 111.4 137.7 
17.6 25.2 42.8 17.8 35.4 53.2 18.4 41.6 60.0 
11.7 13.7 25.4 11.9 18.0 29.9 12.3 21.2 33.5 
20.4 31.1 51.5 20.7 43.7 04.4 21.4 51.4 72.8 
11. 5 9,2 20.7 12.2 11.2 2.4 12.6 13.2 25.8 
11.9 7.1 19.0 12.5 7.8 20.3 13.0 9.2 22.2 
7.1 5.1 122 7.5 5.4 12.9 7.7 6.4 14.1 
3:2 4.1 7.3 3.3 4.9 8.2 3.4 4.8 9.2 
13.5 63.7 77.2 14.0 99.3 113.3 14.4 116.8 131.2 
9.5 12.5 22.0 1 9 17,2 27.1 10.3 20,2 30.5 
45.6 71.1 116.7 47.1 97.8 144.9 48.7 115.0 183.7 
17.5 15.3 32.8 17.9 18.0 35.9 18.5 21,2 au. 7. 
8.6 6.6 15.2 8.6 7.8 16.4 9.0 9.2 18,2 
28.7 67.3 %.0 2.6 99.5 120.1 30.6 117.0 147.6 
141 19.7 43.8 14.3 27.5 41.8 14.8 32.4 47.2 
11.0 16.3 27.3 11.3 23.3 34.6 11.7 27.4 39. 1 
84.1 42.7 76.8 35.7 55.6 91.3 36.8 65.4 102.2 
3.0 6.5 10.4 4.1 9.0 13.1 4.2 10.6 14.8 
9.3 10.4 19.7 9.5 13.4 22.9 9.7 15.8 25.5 
9.2 6.3 15.5 9.2 7.0 16,2 9.5 * 2 17.7 
15.3 20.4 35.7 15.6 27.7 43.3 16.1 32.6 48.7 
44.2 48.3 92.5 45.4 63.7 109.1 46.9 75.0 121.9 
7.0 12.1 19.1 7.3 17.3 24.0 7.6 20.4 2.0 
3.0 8.9 11.8 3.0 12.9 15.9 3.2 15.2 18.4 
13.8 28.6 42.4 14.4 41.7 E 14.8 40.0 0.8 
11.7 23.4 35.1 122 34.2 46.4 12.6 40.2 62.8 
7.9 13.5 21.4 8.1 18.9 27.0 8.4 22.2 30.6 
14,6 18.1 4. 7 17.0 23.6 40.6 17.6 27.8 45.4 
7.1 14.7 21.8 7.5 21.6 29.1 7.7 25.4 33.1 
33 — 3.3 3.4 — 3.4 3.5 3.5 
4,2 8 12.0 4.4 u 18.5 4.5 17.5 
4 5. 1 5.2 5.2 6.3 5.3 


Results of Questionnaire mailed by Hon. 
John F. Baldwin, Jr., of California, to 
Residents of the California Sixth 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year I issued a questionnaire to each 
family of registered voters in my district, 
which is the Sixth District of California. 
It has been most encouraging to receive 
such a fine response to this question- 
naire. My constituents not only answer- 
ed the questionnaire, but wrote addi- 
tional comments on the back of the ques- 
tionaire or on supplementary attached 
sheets. I have read all of these replies 
personally, and they have been most 
helpful to me. 


1956 


The tabulation of the questionnaire is 
Summarized below: 

1. The Navy has proposed to acquire as 
& safety barrier more than 4,500 acres of 
Property within a 2-mile radius of the load- 
ing piers at the Port Chicago naval maga- 
Zine. This would include the town of Port 
Chicago, the town of Nichols, and portions 
Of Clyde and Shore Acres. 

Answers from Port Chicago residents: Do 
You favor (a) That the Navy be authorized 
to acquire the property, 28.3 percent; (b) 

t the Port Chicago naval magazine be 
removed from Contra Costa County, 53.4 
Percent; (c) That the Navy be denied its 
request to acquire the property, but the 

rt Chicago naval magazine be allowed to 
Continue to operate within the confines of 
its present property, 15.5 percent; no opinion, 
2.8 percent, 

Answers from all of Contra Costa County: 
(a) 26.5 percent; (b) 30.9 percent; (o) 39.1 
Percent; no opinion, 3.5 percent. 

2. The Army has proposed to acquire 22,000 
deres of property in the Potrero Hills area 
near Suisun for use as an Army Outloading 

unition Terminal, 

Answers from Fairfield-Suisun residents: 

you favor (a) That the Army be author- 

to acquire the property and funds be ap- 
Propriated for this purpose, 53.4 percent; (b) 
That the Army be denied its request to ac- 
Quire the property, 44.3 percent; no opinion, 
23 percent, 

Answers from all of Solano County: (a) 

1 percent; (b) 33.8 percent; no opinion, 
8.1 percent. 

3. Present farm surplus production, and 
Tesulting lower prices, is now receiving much 
Study. One proposal now under considera- 
tion is a soil bank plan. Are you in favor 
ot the soil bank plan? 40.6 percent; or op- 
cent to it, 50.4 percent; no opinion, 9 per- 


4. Congress now has under consideration a 
Social security bill which would (a) lower the 
ssi at which women could receive benefits, 

rom 65 to 62 years; (b) lower the age at 
Which physically disabled people could 
Teceive benefits, from 65 to 50; (c) extend 
security coverage to dentists, lawyers, 
Osteopaths, chiropractors, veterinarians, and 
°Ptometrists, and (d) provide for a one-half 
Percent increase in the social security pay- 
ll tax on both employees and employers. 
you favor, 71.3 peroent; or oppose, 24 per- 
Cent, this measure? no opinion, 4.7 percent. 

5. Congress now has under consideration 
A highway plan which would expand Federal 
*Xpenditures for construction of Federal in- 
terstate highways, with the view to making 

four-lane, divided highways. The ex- 

ded program would be paid for primarily 

by increased Federal taxes on highway users 
increase in Federal gasoline taxes 
Deke amount to about 1 cent per gallon). 
you favor, 81.3 percent, or oppose, 14.7 
nt, the proposed expanded Federal high- 

construction program? No opinion, 4 

ent. 

8. Two alternate plans have been under 
Consideration by Congress for the develop- 
Ri nt of power in Hells-Canyon of the Snake 

ver between Oregon and Idaho. Do you 

vor (a) Federal construction of a high 
in Hells Canyon? 31.1 percent; (b) con- 
tion by a private utility company of 

ee smaller dams in Helis Canyon? 31.1 
Percent; or (e) do you have no preference on 
t? 378 percent. (The results on this ques- 

n were quite unusual. Of 11,687 tabulated 
responses, there was practically an exact tie 
between those who favored Federal construc- 

n of a high dam, and those who favored 
Construction of 3 smaller dams by a private 
Utility, There were 3,636 who favored Fed- 

construction, 3,635 who favored private 


ction, and 4,416 who had no pref- 
erence.) 
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7. The Veterans’ Administration has pro- 
posed to close the Oakiand Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital, which serves the vet- 
erans of the East Bay, including Contra 
Costa and Solano Counties. In its place the 
Veterans’ Administration proposes to build 
a new hospital. The following two general 
areas are under consideration as a site. 
Please check which site you would favor: 
(a) Contra Costa County, 808 percent; (b) 
Palo Alto, 10.1 percent; no opinion, 9.1 per- 
cent. 


Are We a Nation of Softies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I saw an editorial in 
the Washington Star commenting on the 
rejection as physically unfit for military 
duty of about 35 percent of our young 
men. Alarmed by this state of affairs I 
asked Mr. Milo F. Christiansen, the able 
superintendent of recreation of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a statement as to what 
our country’s recreation leaders were 
doing to meet this grave situation. I 
submit this statement here and want to 
take this occasion to compliment Mr. 
Christiansen for his important and in- 
formative comment. Mr. Christiansen 
is past president of the American Recre- 
ation Society. 

RECREATION FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(By Milo F. Christiansen, Superintendent of 
Recreation, District of Columbia Recrea- 
tion Department, Washington, D. C.) 


Are we a nation of softies? Doctors and 
physical educators say that we are. From 
our pioneer days Americans have always tried 
to turn a hard job into an easy one. The re- 
sult has been the vast technological advance 
of the past 150 years. 

As we have made our jobs easier we have 
found ways of improving our health. We 
have better medical care. We eat and live 
better, and we have more rest and leisure. 
than ever before. Our life span is longer. 
A child born in 1900 was given an average life 
of 47.3 years. Today's children on the aver- 
age are expected to live 69.8 years. 

But improved health for the Nation does 
not necessarily mean better health for all 
individuals. We must take care of our phys- 
ical body—keep it fit—if we are to benefit 
from the opportunities for better health and 
longer life. With all this potential, Dr. Paul 
Dudley White, foremost of the President's 
heart consultants, recently said America is 
one of the unhealthiest countries in the 
world today.” Dr. Hans Kraus, of New 
York's Bellevue Medical Center, tells us that 
78 percent of the American children he 
tested could not perform acceptably his tests 
of physical fitness while only 8.5 percent of 
European children failed. 

We hear, too, that 35 percent of our young 
men are rejected by their draft boards be- 
cause of lack of fitness. Other studies show 
that although American males are growing 
heavier for their age and height, there is no 
indication that this increased weight is due 
to anything but fat. 

Nor is the problem restricted to our youth. 
The mortality rate from degenerative dis- 
eases, particularly heart disease, is exception- 
ally.high between the ages of 35 and 55. Doc- 
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tors indicate that the lack of regular physical 
exercise is a factor in this high mortality 
rate. 

Apparently we are healthy enough to exist 
in this push-button age of automation, but 
not rugged enough to meet vital military 
standards. Our automobiles, soft mattresses, 
and well-heated homes make it difficult to 
stay fit. We have to learn how to keep phys- 
ically fit and still enjoy the luxury of modern 
living. 

Some people blame our high schools and 
colleges for our softness. They claim there is 
too much emphasis on competitive sports for 
a very few rather than physical fitness for all 
and particularly for those who need it the 
most. There may be some basis for this accu- 
sation, but fundamentally there is nothing 
wrong with a strong competitive sports pro- 
gram provided there is equal emphasis on an 
intramural and physical development 

m 


In fact, there may be an argument for even 
greater intensification of competitive ath- 
letics. The United States made a very poor 
showing before the Russian athletes in the 
winter Olympics. Informed sources rate the 
Russians as favorites for the summer games. 
A Russian victory will be our loss in the cold 
war. Such a loss would be of immediate 
propaganda value which may adversely affect 
America’s foreign policy. 

Another accusation against the high school 
and college sports program is that they do 
not teach sports skills which can be carried 
over into adult life. Again this may be true 
in some cases, although modern physical edu- 
cation theory recognizes the importance of a 
lifelong awareness of the need for exercise to 
keep physically fit and insure adequate 
health. The accusation then should be di- 
rected not to competition as such or an er- 
roneous theory of physical fitness but to 
those individuals who do not take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities available to 
them. 


For those of us who cannot make the first 
team, or even the intramural team, there are 
opportunities for our participation at our 
own level of skill in a recreation program 
sponsored by a public or private recreation 
agency. The trend for municipalities and 
counties to provide recreation facilities and 
leadership for their citizens brings physical 
fitness within the reach of all who desire it. 

Virtually every major city in the United 
States has some provision for the voluntary 
recreation of its inhabitants. Over 3,000 
cities with over 25,000 inhabitants have pub- 
lic recreation departments with most of them 
in operation all year long. 

The modern recreation program is not just 
a play program for children. It is a means 
for every man, woman, and child to forget 
the cares and tensions of daily living and 
enjoy themselves. It is a way of satisfying 
basic human needs that cannot be satisfied 
in any other way. is all to the good if, 
while satisfying these human needs, the 
American people are also keeping themselves 
physically. fit. 

Public recreation provides the facilities we 
need to keep physically fit. The open spaces 
of our cities include park areas for hiking, 
horseback riding, and camping. There are 
municipal golf courses for devotees of this 
sport at a minimum charge. Public bath- 
ing beaches or lakes provide opportunities 
for swimming, boating, and a variety of wa- 
ter sports. Tennis courts are lighted for eve- 
ning play and often surfaced for use all year 
long. Recreation centers and playgrounds 
provide both outdoor and indoor facilities 
for physical development. Softball, baseball, 
and football fields are spotted throughout 
the cities for use by all. School gymnasiums 
are open after school hours and in the eve- 
nings for basketball, volleyball, badminton, 
and a host of other activities. 
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In addition, public recreation provides 
trained leaders and program organizers to 
form teams into leagues, teach skills, and 
coach the teams. There is no reason why a 
person of any age or sex cannot find some 
physical activity of interest with a group of 
the same approximate skill. Recreation lead- 
ers see to it that everyone who desires has 
an opportunity to participate. The volume 
of participation makes it possible to organ- 
ize groups at several degrees of skill so that 
participants will not lose out just because 
they are not good enough for the first team. 

Although recreation is comparatively new 
as a governmental service, great strides have 
been made in recent years. There is an 
awakening of interest in public recreation by 
progressive communities all across our Na- 
tion. We can look forward to the day in our 
generation when public recreation will be 
an integral part of every municipal govern- 
mental structure. Our cities must realize 
the importance of recreation as a means of 
enriching life, of keeping their citizens 
healthy and physically fit. 

The important need now is to create a 
desire among all our citizens to keep physi- 
cally fit. Until every American realizes the 
advantages of physical fitness we will remain 
a Nation of softies, a product of a push- 
button civilization that failed to take full 
advantage of its potential for balanced liv- 
ing. Constructive use of our leisure time 
and proper care of our bodies are as much 
obligations of citizenship as our responsi- 
bilities to vote and defend our country. A 


nation is only as strong as its people. 


Through recreation we can experience the 
joy of living to the fullest extent and reap 
the harvest of improved health, sound 
bodies, personality and character growth, 
social adjustment, and balanced living. 


The Federal Highway Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, after 
many months of arduous and diligent 
labor, the Roads Subcommittee and the 
Public Works Committee of the House 
reported to this body a Federal highway 
bill 


This bill is one of the most important 
that will come before this session of 
Congress, and it is my hope that the 
Senate will pass the bill by a margin 
equal to the House vote of 388-19, and 
that this Nation will be provided upon 
pasage, with a good workable measure 
that will mean much to the safety of our 
citizens, the economy of our Nation, our 
national defense, and provide adequate 
communication between centers of eco- 
nomic interest. 

The action of the House was univer- 
sally hailed by my constituents in the 
First District of Florida, and the advan- 
tages to the State of Florida, and the 
Nation were well pointed out in the 
editorial columns of two of our leading 
newspapers. I believe these editorials 
will be -of interest to the entire Nation, 
and, under unanimous consent, include 
the editorial of the Tampa Sunday Trib- 
une, of April 29, 1956, and that of the St. 
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Petersburg Independent of Saturday, 

April 28, 1956, in the Recorp: 

From the Tampa Tribune of April 29, 1956] 
Now For tHe Bic PUSH 


The House looked necessity in the face and 
acted responsibly in the interest of the entire 
Nation in passing by a 388 to 19 vote the $51 
billion longrange highway construction bill. 

The action is one of the bright spots of 
this year’s congressional record. 

At the core of this gigantic program is a 
provision to build 40,000 miles of super- 
priority highways linking 42 State capitals 
and 90 percent of all cities over 50,000 popu- 
lation. The military and civil defense as- 
pects of this part of the improvement pro- 
gram do not need emphasis: 

What should be underlined, however, are 
the great benefits Florida in general and the 
West coast area in particular stand to reap 
from final passage of the overall program. 

Funds are provided in the bill for a third 
bridge across Old Tampa Bay, linking Hills- 
borough and Pinellas Counties. Moreover, 
Tampa is scheduled to have two connections 
on the national system of interstate high- 
ways. 

This community would be the terminal 
point on a route running northward to con- 
nect with a cross State northern artery from 
Jacksonville through Lake City, Tallahassee 
and Pensacola, which would go on to New 
Orleans. The Tampa-St. Petersburg area 
would also be linked in the route running 
cross State through Lakeland, Orlando, and 
Daytona Beach and connecting with another 
interstate route from Jacksonville to Miami. 

Under the bill, according to Representative 
William C. Cramer, Florida will receive some 
$70 million in the next 2 years. The biggest 
portion, about $58 million, will be allocated 
for the interstate highway system to be con- 
structed in the State. More than $5 million 
will be available for primary roads, about 
83 % million for secondary roads and a little 
more than $3 million for urban roads. 

During the remaining life of the 13-year 
construction program, Florida is scheduled 
to receive an average of $50 million annually. 

All this is sweet news to motorists and 
to those connected with business, agricul- 
tural and other interests in the State, who are 
well aware that extension and moderniza- 
tion of our highway system are basic require- 
ments for the safety of our growing popula- 
tion and for the good health of our economy. 

There's a not-so-cheering side to the pic- 
ture, of course. The program won't come 
all laid down and paid for. 

The House measure calls for new and in- 
creased taxes totaling $14 billion on the 
people who use the roads during the next 
16 years. This includes a raise of 1 cent 
in the present Federal tax on each gallon 
of gasoline and diesel fuel. It also includes 
higher taxes on tires, trucks, buses, and 
truck trailers, 

We think, however, this is the fairest way 
to finance the construction program. We 
certainly approve of the pay-as-you-go prin- 
ciple. It is far better than the proposal 
originally advanced by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to set up a separate corpora- 
tion to issue bonds. And since those who 
use the new highways will receive the great- 
est benefits, it is only right that they should 
shoulder the biggest share of the burden. 

The important thing now, of course, is 
to push the bill the rest of the way through 
Congress. 

A quite different bill was approved by the 
Senate last year. It was more moderate, call- 
ing for some $18 billion in construction, and 
carried no tax provisions. 

But the heartening fact is that lead- 
ing Senators are agreed on the broad princi- 
ples of what the Nation needs in the way of 
good highways, Many of them also seem in- 
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clined to approve the tax features of the 
House bill. 

With such wide agreement, there is no 
occasion for any undue delay. Senators 
should roll up their sleeves and speed the 
final version of the program to the President 
in time to take advantage of good construc- 
tion weather this summer and fall all over 
the country. 

[From the Petersburg Independent of April 
28, 1956] 


LONG-RANGE ROAD PLANNING 


The recent trouble experienced in attaining 
the rights-of-way for Tyrone Boulevard may 
well have been avoided under a provision of 
the muilti-billion-dollar Federal highway bill 
approved by the House Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

For years action had been sought to rebuild 
and widen that section of Alternate United 
States 19—one of the most dangerous and 
rundown pieces of highway in the county- 
Both the State and county recognized the 
need. But finally when funds were avail- 
able to rebuild and widen the highway the 
appraised value of the rights-of-way was 80 
high that the project was nearly lost. 

Had the rights-of-way been attained when 
the need for reconstructing was first recog- 
nized they could have been purchased at a 
reasonable rate and everything ready when 
the construction contract was let. 

The Tyrone Boulevard case, of course, 18 
not an isolated example. This sort of thing 
is experienced by the State frequently, par- 
ticularly in urban areas where the price of 
land is steadily advancing. The State and 
county recognize the need for a new road. 
By the time construction funds are available, 
perhaps a new subdivision has sprung up in 
the vicinity, and the price of land has ad- 
vanced. It may be necessary to move build- 
ings adjacent to the highway or to take & 
strip of land so wide from a particular plot 
that the remainder becomes useless. Thus, 
the cost of the highway becomes exorbitantly 
high. 

A provision in the new Federal highway 
bill, written into the measure by Representa- 
tive Wurm C. Cramer, will permit the 
States to use Federal funds to purchase 
rights-of-way up to 5 years in advance of 
construction. If the bill is finally adopted 
by both Houses, the States will be able to 
purchase rights-of-way well in advance and 
avoid one of the factors in the high cost of 
road construction. 

To be able to take advantage of the provi- 
sion, however, the States will have to look 
well beyond current highway needs and pro- - 
vide a long-range highway program looking 
to the future. 

The current State administration is doing 
just this—planning the highways that will 
be needed in the future. Unfortunately, 
however, our past experience has been that 
each change in administration is followed by 
an overhauling of road plans. Much that 
has been planned by a former administration 
is thrown out the window in order that the 
new administration may pay off its political 
debts with new highways. 

The new road code adopted by the last 
legislature may go far in halting this prac- 
tice, But the State still needs a long-range 
highway program that carries on from one 
administration to the next. 

The Cramer provision in the new Federal 
highway bill should have the effect of en- 
couraging long range planning by the States- 
At the same time it should aid in preventing 
situations like the Tyrone boulevard case 
in which a city is suddenly called upon for 
huge financial outlays for rights of way 
when there is no money in the till to pur- 
chase them, 
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The Democratic Party Will Win in 1956 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic Party has not lost the elec- 
tion in 1956 despite the mighty blasts 
of press agentry emanating from the 
Republican Party and some of its house 
Organs. The fact that the Democrats 
dan win in 1956 is well recognized by 

„Joseph C. Harsch, special corre- 
SPondent to the Christian Science Moni- 

r, in an article in the April 12 edition 
of that splendid paper. 

For the benefit of all, I say that the 
Democratic Party will deserve to win and 
Will win in 1956, if we come forward 
With a vigorous campaign, and a sound 
platform for the benefit of all the peo- 

le of this country, and bring forth one 
of our many well qualified candidates. 

T hope all will read Mr. Harsch’s 

excellent article: 

STATE or THE Nation: THE ILLINOIS 
PRIMARY 

tao maro. —In the 1952 Illinois primary 
© Republicans obtained 68 percent of the 

t vote cast, compared with 32 percent 

Or the Democrats. a 

nS the 1952 Presidential election in Il- 

is Dwight D. Eisenhower obtained 60.1 

Percent of the vote and Adlai E. Stevenson 
tained 39.9 percent. 

the the latest primary election in Illinois 

50 Republicans obtained a little more than 
Percent of the total vote cast and the 
Mocrats a little less (the final totals are 
in at this writing). 

loo in Cook County Mr. Stevenson ran 

ahead of Mr. Eisenhower. 

* 55 primary doesn't prove anything, as 
litical history in the United States has 
monstrated so often, 

But two things about this latest primary 

88 extreme interest to politicians, 
tis 4 is that Estres Keravver did not secure 

10 percent of write-ins which his sup- 
rs had hoped for. This may have been 
of Comfort to Stevensonians, but it was 
one fort and it put him back in what 

„ Democratic politician described as a 

tune Alescent condition” after his misfor- 


in Minnesota. 

the md, the Stevenson vote ran behind 
the Eisenhower vote, but by nothing like 
haye Portions which public-opinion polls 
© been leading most people to expect 
an ver Mr. Eisenhower is pitted against 

Y potential Democratic candidate. 
this e are probably many explanations of 
this second phenomenon, but there are some 
Tan about the political pattern in the 
ia a States which continue to be puzzling 

Pike is another one for the list. 
nave. ample, since 1952 the Democrats 
~ Taken nine governorships and lost none. 
lost aron some 500 State legislature seats and 
155 Won both Houses of Congress in a 
tings of booming prosperity, whereas Her- 
tion Hoover held both at his midterm elec- 
Was R Spite of the fact that the country 
te the depths of the depression. (Demo- 
1939 actually organized the House after the 
elections when an initial Republican 
vantage of two seats was wiped out by 


4 Won A j 
elections. out of 9 special congressional 
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5. Won many cities, including the surpris- 
ing 1955 upset in the control of Indiana’s 
main cities, an event which never has been 
explained adequately. 

The most surprising thing about these 
election results is that the Democratic Party 
which won them possesses no single acknowl- 
edged leader, is riven by deep internal rival- 
ries and divisions, has no national set of 
policies, and has had most of its stock of 
old issues preempted by the Republicans, 
And yet when it has gone to the polls locally 
it has done better than normally would be 
expected in a country which is booming with 
prosperity, is at peace, and is led by a Presi- 
dent as undoubtedly popular as is Mr, 
Eisenhower. 

There is no millstone on the Republican 
Party's neck today such as it had to carry 
into Herbert Hoover’s midterm election of 
1930 after the depression broke. And Mr. 
Hoover was not a popular President, as Mr. 
Eisenhower is. Yet it is a puzzling fact that 
the Hooyer Republicans of 1930 did better 
than the Eisenhower Republicans of 1954. 
And now Adlai Stevenson, by no means a 
popular figure comparable to Mr. Eisenhower, 
comes fairly close to the Eisenhower vote 
in the Illinois primaries, 

There are some facts about the Milwaukee 
vote in the Wisconsin primary which perhaps 
need a second look in the light of the Cook 
County vote in Illinois. There was a general 
assumption after the Wisconsin vote that the 
Democrats had lost ground in the city vote 
in Milwaukee and the Republicans had 
gained. : 

But a Yeexamination of the Milwaukee 
vote shows that the Republicans took 67.3 
percent of the primary vote in 1952 com- 
pared with 56.8 percent this time. 


And if-one looks at two wards which could . 


be particularly meaningful as to labor and 
Negro votes, the following comparison 
emerges: 

The Milwaukee 12th ward is industrial. 
Republicans took 44.8 percent of the primary 
vote there in the 1952 primary. They took 
40.6 percent this time. 

The Milwaukee sixth ward is heavily 
Negro. The Republicans took 49.3 percent 
in the 1952 primary, and 42.9 percent this 
time. 

None of this proves for a moment that the 
Democratic Party is enjoying a rising politi- 
cal tide in spite of Eisenhower popularity, 
peace, and prosperity, Each item in it does 
raise questions which have yet to be an- 
swered satisfactorily. There is something 
puzzling about the voting pattern. It 
doesn't fit entirely with the polls of Eisen- 
hower versus Stevenson or Kefauver popu- 
larity. The voting fails to show the over- 
whelming Eisenhower strength which the 
opinion polls shows. 


A Bil To Establish Federal Maritime 
Board as a Separate Independent 
Agency in the Executive Branch of the 
Government: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to establish the Federal Maritime Board 
as a separate independent agency in the 
executive branch of the Government. It 
is appropriate, therefore, that I make 
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this brief statement in explanation of 
the reasons why I believe this legislation 
should be enacted. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 there was established the United 
States Maritime Commission. The 
Commission was vested with authority 
to carry out not only the regulatory 
powers contained in the several shipping 
acts, but also the operational and pro- 
motional responsibilities created by the 
1936 act itself. As the years went by, 
serious deficiencies of administration 
were disclosed by several investigations 
of the Maritime Commission. As a re- 
sult, the Commission was legislated out 
of existence by Reorganization Plan No. 
21, which set up the Federal Maritime 
Board and the Maritime Administration 
in the Department of Commerce. The 
Board was composed of three members 
and was charged with responsibility for 
carrying out the regulatory functions 
performed by the former United States 
Maritime Commission. It also was vested 
with authority to perform the functions 
relative to the awards of subsidy and 
related matters. Maritime Administra- 
tion, on the other hand, was charged 
with responsibility for carrying out all 
the other functions previously carried 
out by the Maritime Commission. This 
separation of functions was a step in 
the right direction, but unfortunately it 
did not go far enough. The main defi- 
ciency in the organization established 
by Reorganization Plan No. 21 was in 
the fact that the Chairman of the Mari- 
time Board was made ex officio the Mari- 
time Administrator. This fact alone has 
served to defeat the very purpose under- 
lying the separation of the functions 
previously performed by the Maritime 
Commission. In submitting his plan to 
the Congress, former President Truman 
referred to the conclusion of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine, which in 1947 stated: 

It appears to the Committee that the or- 
ganizational structure of the Maritime Com- 
mission as set up in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 is wholly inadequate for the em- 
cient conduct of the multitude of diverse 
activities for which the Maritime Commis- 
sion is now responsible. The deficiencies of 
the statutory organization for administra- 
tive action are regarded by the Committee 
to be the most serious obstacle standing in 
the way of the development of the merchant 
marine of this country. 


Experience in the workings of the two 
agencies, the Board and the Administra- 
tion, since their creation in 1950, has 
demonstrated that the regulatory func- 
tions which suffered by reason of the 
limitations necessarily placed on the one 
individual who attempts to serve in both 
capacities. This was a mistake from the 
beginning. If the job to be done was too 
big for the five-man Maritime Commis- 
sion, how could one man give the neces- 
sary time and attention to directing the 
activities of the Board and of the Admin- 
istration? 

During the past 8 months, I have 
served as chairman of a special subcom- 
mittee set up to consider the activities of 
foreign-freight forwarders and brokers. 
These are activities which are subject to 
regulation by the Federal Maritime 
Board under the Shipping Act of 1916, 
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We have held extensive hearings and in- 
vestigations into this subject, and though 
the conclusions of the subcommittee have 
not yet been crystalized, it has been ap- 
parent to all the members that this field 
has been sadly neglected by the Mari- 
time Board. I say this not so much in 
criticism of the Board, because I feel 
that the workload presently imposed 
upon the Chairman of the Board, who is 
also the Maritime Administrator, is be- 
yond the capabilities of any one single 
individual no matter how capable he 
might be. 

Only recently, there appeared in the 
press a story which illustrates how 
incongruous the situation can become 
where the one man tries to wear two 
hats. The Maritime Administrator is 
presently appealing to the Board for its 
ruling on some matters which are acted 
upon by the Administrator. So in effect, 
the Administrator is appealing to him- 
self and to other members of the Board. 


The bill which I have introduced 
would amend Reorganization Plan No. 
21 so as to remove the Maritime Board 
from the Department of Commerce and 
make it an independent agency in the 
executive branch. This independence, I 
believe, is essential to the efficient per- 
formance of duties by a regulatory body 
of the nature of the Maritime Board. 
Under this organizational setup, the per- 
sonnel and facilities of the Board would 
be entirely independent of the Maritime 
Administration. 


One other change of significance 
which would be made under my bill is to 
lengthen the terms of the members of 
the Board to 6 years. This would serve 
a twofold purpose in that it would be 
more attractive as an office in the Fed- 
eral Government. And also it would 
give a degree of permanence to the 
Board which it has lacked since its es- 
tablishment in 1950. 

In closing, I might say that I have dis- 
cussed this bill with the chairman of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, Mr. Bonner, and he has assured 
me that as soon as the executive branch 
has had time to adequately consider the 
proposal, he will assist in arranging 
early hearings on it. I might add also 
that in my discussions of this proposal 
with other members of the committee 
and with representatives of the mari- 
time industry, I have received over- 
whelming support for the principles en- 
compassed in the bill. 


Rewarding Irresponsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON HAYWORTH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of May 1, 
1956: 
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REWARDING IRRESPONSIBILITY 
For 7 sweltering weeks Washingtonians 
walked or bummed rides to work last sum- 
mer. Efforts to bring the management of the 
Capital Transit Co. and the striking AFL 
transit union together had proved altogether 
fruitless, very largely because of the public- 


be-damned attitude of the company, which, 


had in effect provoked the strike, Finally, 
recognizing that it was futile to hope that 
the company would place its public respon- 
sibility first, Congress passed a bill canceling 
the franchise of the Capital Transit Co. after 
l year. President Eisenhower signed the bill. 
After noting that neither party to the dis- 
pute had discharged its obligations to the 
public, he added: “* * * both the Congress 
and the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
Iumbia have concluded that the Capital 
Transit Co., beginning several years ago and 
continuing up to the present time, has failed 
to measure up to its responsibilities in the 
District.” 

It is this mood and frustration that the 
House of Representatives needs to remember 
in appraising the bill now before it to restore 
the franchise to the Capital Transit Co. This 
bill not only would renew the franchise vir- 
tually on the company’s terms; it also would 
hand the company on a silver platter vast 
tax concessions and immunity from all but 
cursory regulation. 

Has anything in the past 8½ months given 
indication that the company has developed 
a more enlightened labor relations policy or 
a heightened sense of responsibility to the 
community? It has not. Has anything 
changed the attitude of Louls E. Wolfson 
from his expression last summer that the 
“Commissioners represent the public, the 
union represents labor, and the board of di- 
rectors, of which I am chairman, represents 
the stockholders” (thus totally ignoring the 
responsibility of a public utility for public 
service)? ‘There is no evidence of it. 

Admittedly the Senate bill, which instead 
of restoring the franchise would create an 
interim public authority to operate transit 
in Washington, does not provide any easy 
solutions. But the situation must be judged 
on the alternative available. Would the 
public interest be served by rewarding the 
irresponsibility of the Capital Transit Co., 
thus Jumping from the frying pan back into 
the fire from which Congress rescued the 
community last summer? Such a weak-kneed 
“solution” would be monstrous. We hope 
the House will recall the sore feet and in- 
flamed tempers of last summer, and the 
reasons for them, when it votes this week. 


The Truth About Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to put into the Rrconp The Truth 
About Taxes. The records are available 
for anyone to see and the publication of 
these records, Mr. Speaker, certainly 
should stop some of the wild remarks 
and statements that are being made 
relative to the tax program which we all 
admit is high. The record will show 
that unnecessary expenditures are being 
cut and that for the first time in many 
years, we have a balanced budget. We 
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hope, with the continuation of these ef- 
ciencies that at an early date we will 
again be able to cut taxes and reduce our 
national debt. A reduction in taxes 
means an increase in buying power or 
an increase in wages for all. 

I insert, herewith, an article entitled 
“The Truth About Taxes”: i 

Democrats parroting the Truman fabrica- 
tion that, of the "$7 billion tax cut 
put across in 1953," by the Republicans, 
“corporations and people with incomes over 
$5,000 a year got 91 percent of the cut and 
all the millions of taxpayers with incomes 
of less than $5,000 a year got only 9 percent 
of the cut,” should be corrected as follows: 

1. Of the total $714 billion annual tax 
cut made possible by Republicans in 1954, 
62 percent of the cuts went to individuals, 
only 38 percent to corporations. 

2. Not 9 percent, but 23 percent went to 
people in the under 65.000 category. 

3. Most people got a 10-11 percent income 
tax cut; but for those in the highest brackets 
the cuts scaled downward to only 1 percent 
at the top. 


4. The under $5,000 group received more 
than its fair share of the income tax cuts, 
because the people who paid 33 percent of 
the total income taxes collected under the 
Democrats got 37 percent of the tax reduc- 
tions made possible by the Republicans it 
1954. 

(The above figures are official Treasury De- 
partment computations.) 

5. The real “high tax party“ is the Demo- 
crat Party, because 14 of the 15 income tax 
increases (but only 3 of the 10 reductions) 
since 1913 were enacted by Democrats. 


LITTLE FELLOW GETS BREAK 


6. The average $4,000 family man with 
wife and two children) in 1932 paid only 
$12 in Federal income taxes—but he paid 
$266 in 1952—22 times as much. Repub- 
licans made it possible to give the $4,000 
man a 10 percent income tax cut. At the 
same time, the millionaire was given only 4 
1 percent cut in the 1954 Republican tax 
reduction, proving that, proportionately, the 
little fellow received a much bigger tax break 
than the big fellow. 

7. The Roosevelt-Truman administrations 
in 20 years increased the Federal tax burden 
on everyone by 31 times—from $2 billion to 
$63 billion. Hidden taxes that were un- 
known in 1932 mushroomed under the Dem- 
ocrats to the point where by 1950 they ex- 
ceeded $760 a year per family. 


The Late Honorable Alben W. Barkley 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1956 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of ALBEN BARKLEY comes as a profound 
shock to all of us. It seems that in His 
plan of things the Almighty has pro- 
vided that each generation will have an 
outstanding leader in a particular chosen 
field—an individual endowed with talent 
so extraordinary that he stands above 
comparison. It seems that this individ- 
ual is especially touched by the hands of 
the Creator to be the example and the 
goal toward which all who would succeed 
must steer their course. Such a man 
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Was ALBEN BARKLEY. But, Mr. Speaker, 
Alsen BARKLEY was an exception to this 
exceptional rule. ALBEN BARKLEY ex- 
Celled in statesmanship. He was pos- 
8@ssed of an overabundance of those 
traits of character and human qualities 
from which fiow the true spirit of Chris- 

ty and reflect the personification of 
gentlemanly principles. 

ALBEN BARKLEY died while pronounc- 

the rule by which he lived. Meas- 
Ured by material wealth, his origin was 

d deeply in the lower echelons. Meas- 
ured by those intangibles of spiritual and 
Character-building qualities, his origin 
Was unsurpassed in its richness, He 
Came from pioneer stock of the early 
Kentuckians. His boyhood and his early 
Manhood were cloaked in an environ- 
ment requiring long days of hard and 
arduous toil for mere survival. Through- 
Out the whole of this, Mr. Speaker, the 

ht of Arsen Barxtry’s exceptional 
Qualities shone with the brilliance of the 
zun. The pinnacle that he achieved was 
Willed to him by the people whom he 
Served and whom he loved in an effort to 
Evidence their respect, their esteem, and 
their affection for him. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation has suffered 
a terrific loss. Because of his vast ex- 
Perience in Government, his firsthand 

Owledge of international and domestic 
Problems, his impeccable character and 
his love of country, the Nation was af- 
forded a guarantor of its security and a 
defender of its freedoms that will be dif- 

t to replace. 

es, Mr. Speaker, ALBEN BARKLEY was 
he at, but he was humble. Truly, today 
I must be “a servant in the house of the 


3 join with a saddened and mournful 
ation in extending heartfelt sympathy 
the members of his family. 


“If TVA Is To Be Responsible to Con- 
gress, It Follows That Congress Must 
Be Responsible to TVA,” St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


— EVINS. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
ke. appeals that the TVA should be 
wh, Tesponsible to Congress. Those 
he, know of the achievements of TVA 
OW and realize that this agency of the 
its vernment reports to Congress, seeks 
tress oual appropriation from the Con- 
to C and is responsive and responsible 
the ongress in its every demand. On 
Other hand, Congress has a respon- 


0p Alte with respect to this great agency 
ng Re Government. Responsibility is 
à one-way street. 


TVA re are those who would deny to 
tung. loan of any further appropriated 
right and also deny to this agency the 
fonds 0 use its accumulated corporate 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 
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a recent story, has well pointed out as 
we hear so many cries of responsibility 
that the Congress has a responibility 
toward a very coniderable part of our 
country which is solely dependent upon 
a Government agency for its source of 
electric power supply. 

A summary of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch article is carried in a recent edi- 
torial in the Nashville Tennessean en- 
titled “A Two-Way Street.“ This timely 
editorial is deserving of wide considera- 
tion, and I therefore ask, Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
be reproduced in the Recorp for the 
benefit of all Members of the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

With Congress deadlocked over proposals 
to permit the TVA to finance its own plant 
expansion elther out of its power revenues 
or by issuing bonds, much is heard these 
days about responsibillty—of a sort. 

The TVA, it is said, should be kept respon- 
sible to Congress,” by which it is meant that 
the agency should not be authorized to un- 
dertake any new constructjon—regardless of 
how it is financed—without the express 
approval of Congress. 

Among those holding this view is one of 

the stanch newspaper friends of the TVA, 
the St. Louls Post-Dispatch. But the Post- 
Dispatch imparts to responsibility a consid- 
erably broader meaning than many of the 
Members of Congress do. 
. “If TVA is to be responsible to Congress,” 
says the newspaper, “it follows that Congress 
must be responsible to TVA. Responsibility 
is not a one-way street. 

“From the beginning of the Eisenhower 
administration, both Congress and the exec- 
utive department have displayed little sense 
of their responsibility to TVA or TVA’s re- 
sponsibility toward the very considerable 
part of our country which it is solely respon- 
sible for supplying with electric power.” 

How true that is. And how ironic, when 
it is noted that defense installations of the 


Government itself are now consuming more 


than half of all the power produced by the 
TVA. 

Despite repeated warnings of an Inevitable 
power shortage in the TVA area, both “the 
administration and the Congress have de- 
faulted on their responsibility as though the 
TVA could build new generating units with- 
out either appropriations or some kind of 
self-financing plan. 

Unless and until Congress is willing to 
fulfill its responsibility to the TVA, its talk 
of the TVA's responsibility to Congress thus 
will have a decidedly hollow ring, 


Two Appraisals of Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
afternoon of April 21 the Honorable Adlai 
Stevenson addressed the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, meeting in 
Washington, on the subject of our for- 
eign policy. That same evening Presi- 
dent Eisenhower addressed the same 
audience and chose to discuss the same 
subject. 

The two speeches were analyzed edi- 
torially by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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in issues of April 22 and April 23. The 
analyses of the Post-Dispatch are ex- 
tremely pertinent; and under leave to 
revise and extend my remarks, I include 
these two editorials: 
[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
April 22, 1956] 


‘Mr. STEVENSON'S APPRAISAL 


Adlai E. Stevenson made a sober and sober- 
ing criticism of American foreign policy in 
his address to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors Saturday. 

It was an impressive, eloquent, responsible, 
and constructive appraisal. There was no 
partisanship in it. On the whole, it was fair 
to the Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. Stevenson would have been more com- 
pletely fair, in our judgment, had he given 
President Eisenhower credit for relieving the 
anxiety of the whole world when he made 
clear, through his conduct at the Geneva 
Conference, that the United States stands for 
peace. But it is true that the initiative the 
President held in his hands at that moment 
has not been followed up. 

It is true that we, the American people, 
have been drifting steadily downward in 
world opinion; that we are all too often re- 
garded as seeking military solutions to the 
exclusion of others; that our policy has 
fallen into a deadly sterility for want of 
fresh idea; and that unless we move rapidly 
to regain the initiative in the new era of 
world affairs now upon us, our leadership 
will atrophy dangerously in the days ahead. 

These are facts which anybody not misled 
by Secretary Dulles’ incantations can recog- 
nize. Neither President Eisenhower nor Mr. 
Dulles, let it be said, wanted a decline of 
American influence and prestige to come 
about. But it is not intentions that are at 
stake. Results are what count. It is essen- 
tial that the United States recapure the 
political and moral leadership of the world 
which it has come so dangerously close to 
letting slip away. 

Mr. Stevenson offers three thoughtful pro- 
posals for beginning that task, and all of 
them deserve the most earnest consideration. 

Like Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas 
E. Murray, he would explore the possibility 
of abandoning further H-bomb tests as a first 
step toward disarmament. He would channel 
more of our economic aid through the United 
Nations in an effort to create a great and 
truly international development fund for 
the aid of former colonial lands. And, third, 
he would change the spirit in which we con- 
duct foreign policy—replace armed power as 
the symbol of our policy, end the sloganeer- 
ing. bluff and bluster, cultivate a “decent 
respect for the opinions of others,” and in 
general behave as the leader of a coalition 
rather than a big power dragging others to 
the brink, 

As Mr. Stevenson said, what all this adds 


up to in essence is carrying out the 


which President Eisenhower laid before the 
same society of editors just 3 years ago. The 
prospectus was brilliant. The blueprints 
were fine. But what has actually happened 
to the American position since that speech 
does not match the preview. It is high time 
that our direction be reversed. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 
23, 1956] 
80 Far as Ir WENT 

President Eisenhower’s address at the 
annual dinner of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Washington Saturday 
night was both reassuring and distinctly 
disappointing. 

The address was reassuring because it 
summarized the basic elements of the Presi- 
dent's peaceful approach to current inter- 
national problems, It was disappointing 
because the speech was described in advance 
as a major foreign policy address and in 
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content and delivery did not measure up 
to that high billing. 

On the plus side was President Eisen- 
hower's statement of three guidelines, as he 
called them. These were: 

First, our participation In the mainte- 
nance of a collective shield against aggres- 
sion to allow the free peoples to seek their 
goals in safety. 

Second, our cooperation in the partner- 
ship of the free community wherein the 
conditions of freedom will flourish. 

Third, our striving by peaceful means to 
induce the Soviet bloc to correct injustices 
and pursue peaceful purposes with other 
nations. 

In rather more specific terms, the Presi- 
dent also used the occasion to plead for 
long-term foreign aid on the grounds that 
recipients of our economic assistance could 
not plan adequately if all commitments were 
on a year-to-year basis. 

Thus so far as it went the President's 
address to the editors and to the country 
on television and radio was hopeful and in 
the right direction, 

But the anticipation was for a truly im- 
portant foreign policy address such as the 
moving statement of pacific plans just 3 
years ago before the same audience, such 
as the President's historic atomic energy 
address to the U. N. or his appeal for peace 
at Geneva last summer. Measured by these 
previous Eisenhower efforts the address fell 
far short of expectations. 

Actually, through some mysterious divi- 
sion of his subject matter by the White 
House staff, the President's more significant 
remarks were made informally to the editors 
and their guests after the close of the net- 
work address. He appeared to be relieved 
that the formal event was over and spoke 
with relatively more enthusiasm off-the-cuff. 

But even then President Eisenhower 
showed little concern with the obviously 
dangerous drift in world affairs. Instead he 
listed Vietnam, Trieste, Iran, the Suez and 
other parts of the world as evidence that 
things are going better. He had little to say 
about the Middle East and he took no note 
of the fact that just that morning a substan- 
tial group of the editors had voted 2 to 1 
that the United States is losing the cold 
war in the uncommitted areas of the world. 

Following the Dulles line, the President ac- 
counted for the change in Kremlin policy as 
evidence that the Soviet leaders had come 
to view their course as unsuccessful. “Any 
time your policy is winning,” he said, “you 
don't change.” 

Yet Mr. Eisenhower himself proposed the 
creation of “rotating advisory board” of pri- 
vate citizens to assist the Government in 
the formulation and development of policies, 
including apparently foreign policy. Using 
the President’s own view of the Russian 
change, it may be wondered why, if the 
Elsenhower-Dulles conduct of foreign affairs 
is wholly successful, does the administration 
need outside help? 

This idea of a board of detached consult- 
ants has merit but it would have had far 
more merit 3 years ago—after a presi- 
dential election, not a few months in ad- 
vance of the next election. 

Perhaps the President felt he might embar- 
rass the negotiations now in process be- 
tween the British and the Russians if he had 
been more positive or if he announced some 
new course or challenging departure in 
present policy. If that was in his mind then 
he might well have referred hopefully to the 
London meetings and given them encourage- 
ment from Washington. 

What the Eisenhower foreign policy needs 
most of all is implementation in Congress 
and particularly among the Republicans in 
Congress, 

Only last Thursday an important test—on 
the Bricker rider to the International Labor 
Organization appropriation—only eight Re- 
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publican Senators voted to uphold the Presi- 
dent. Thirty-five Republican Senators voted 
against him. Just two more Republican 
votes would have enabled the Democrats to 
carry the day for Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
And so the President’s address, though 
largely general, was good so far as it went. 
Yet, for the reasons indicated above, it dis- 
appointed his audience and doubtless the 
country as well. Meantime the White House 
liaison to the Senate had better get busy. 
When only eight Republican Senators back 
an Eisenhower stand for foreign affairs some- 
thing more than words is urgently required. 


Miss Margaret Moul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, as her 
Representative in Congress, I am pleased 
to invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the accomplishments of a lovely young 
Adams Countian, Miss Margaret Moul, 
of East Berlin. 

This talented young woman, who will 
present her graduation recital at the 
Juilliard School of Music on Thursday 
evening, May 3, has won a Fulbright 
scholarship award and will continue her 
musical studies in the fall at the Vienna 
Academy of Music. 

I congratulate Miss Moul on her ac- 
complishments to date, and wish her 
continued success in her chosen career. 


As a part of my remarks, I include a 
news story from the Gettysburg Times 
concerning Miss Moul: 

CoUNTIAN WINS SCHOLARSHIP To STUDY 

ABROAD 


Miss Margaret Moul, of East Berlin, dra- 
matic soprano, has been granted a scholar- 
ship by the United States Government un- 
der the Fulbright Act to study at the Acad- 
emy of Music in Vienna, Austria. 

Miss Moul submitted a recording of her 
voice to the National Selection Committee 
last October along with her application and 
an essay on her purpose in studying abroad. 
Her recording was one of many chosen and 
she was invited to sing an audition for the 
committee on January 4. Three weeks later 
she was informed that her application had 
received the endorsement of the National 
Selection Committee. This meant that vo- 
cally and scholastically she had been found 
worthy of a Fulbright scholarship; however, 
the final decision would be made by the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

STUDIED IN COUNTY 

After a character and background investi- 
gation by the FBI her recording was sent to 
the European school of her choice for its 
opinion and consideration. She has been 
accepted as a graduate student at the acad- 
emy and will major in opera. Miss Moul 
will be coached in lieder and roles with Herr 
Ferdinand Grossman, director of the famous 
Vienna Academy Choir. 

The musical education of Miss Margaret 
Moul began at the age of 5, when she started 
taking piano lessons. Like so many children, 
these studies were dropped, and, although 
she furthered her pianist talents on her own 
intermittently, she was not encouraged to 
develop them toward a professional career 
until she began to study voice with Mildred 
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Rogers Dunstan, of New Oxford. a contralto, 
who had in prior years sung with such lead- 
ing companies as the Boston, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis mu- 
nicipal operas. Mrs. Dunstan acquired most 
of her training abroad and was a protege 
of Edward Johnson, former general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. Miss Moul’s 
vocal progress under her guidance resulted 
in her winning the Pennsylvania State cham- 
pionship in the alto-solo division of the 
Forensic and Music League contest while in 
her senior year, 1947, at the high school in 
her hometown of East Berlin. 

After 2 years of academic study at Gettys- 
burg College, Miss Moul was accepted as & 
private voice pupil by Mme. Marion Szekely 
Freschl, then of Philadelphia, who is on the 
voice faculty of the Juilliard School of Musi¢ 
in New York City. During her 9 months of 
study in Philadelphia with Madame Freschl. 
she took classes in theory and studied piano 
at the Philadelphia Musical Academy. She 
also coached opera roles and studied tech- 
niques of acting with Mme. Rose Landver, of 
the Catherine Long School and Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. Subsequently she audi- 
tioned and was accepted as a full-time 
scholarship student at the Juilliard School 
of Music, where she will complete her studies 
next month, when she will graduate with 4 
bachelor of science degree. 
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When Miss Moul auditioned for entrance 
and scholarship to the school in the spring 
of 1952, she was heard by the director 
the opera theater, Frederick Cohen, who ac- 
cepted her as a member of the Juilliard Opera 
Theater, which is a rarity for a first-year 
student. On March 7 of this year Miss Moul 
sang the lead in Ernst Toch’s opera, The 
Princess and the Pea. She scored a tremen- 
dous success in the role of the Queen, as 
was evidenced by the compliments she re- 
ceived from the teachers in the school with 
whom she has studied. 

During these years of study at Juilliard 
Miss Moul has been in demand to sing re- 
citals and oratorios. She has been invi 
to sing with the York Symphony Orchestra 
next season. However, because of her being 
granted a Fulbright scholarship, this con- 
cert will be postponed until her return from 
study in Europe. 

On May 3 at 8:15 p. m., Miss Moul will 
present her graduation recital in the reci 
hall of the Juilliard School of Music. After 
her graduation, she plans to spend the sum- 
mer with her family in East Berlin and pre- 
pare for departure for Vienna in September - 


The Nickel Situation in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, an 
complying with his request, I include & 
letter I received from the Honorable 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce. 
On several occasions I have placed infor- 
mation in the REcorp concerning the 
complex and aggravating problems re- 
specting the nickel situation in the 
United States. The following letter 
April 30, 1956, from Secretary Weeks 
explains in considerable detail some of 
the facets of the complex subject from 
his point of view: 
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Tue SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 30, 1956. 
The Honorable Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr, McCormMacx: In response to your 
letter of April 10, I am glad to have the op- 
Portunity to comment on Mr. Willard F. 
Rockwell's letters to you of March 23 and 
April 2 g the current situation on 
the supply and distribution of nickel. Since 
We are receiving many requests for informa- 
on this subject, I hope you will publish 
this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
mall endeavor to explain the nickel situation 
detall, and enumerate the actions the 
executive branch has taken and is taking to 
Meet the problems arising out of an insuf- 
ficient national supply of nickel to meet all 
or our domestic requirements. A complete 
disclosure of all pertinent facts, however, is 
Somewhat limited by security considerations 
applying to the national strategic stockpile 
and consumption of nickel for defense pur- 


Government allocation of nickel in the 
Civilian market was discontinued in Novem- 
der 1953. Since the passage of the Defense 

uction Act in 1950, priorities have been 

in effect on the delivery of nickel for mili- 
and atomic-energy production and con- 
tion programs. Suppliers of nickel are 
Tequired to fulfill all defense-rated orders in 
: nce with existing regulations. The 
balance of the supply is distributed, by nickel 
cers, to consumers for nondefense pur- 


The fundamental problem that both Gov- 
ent and industry face with respect to 
lekel is very simply stated. There is not 
h nickel avallable to the United States 
Market to satisfy actual total demand for 
ense and nondefense purposes. The de- 

d for nickel has exceeded the supply 
Since 1951. Under authorizations granted in 
Defense Production Act, the Government 
taken direct action to expand supply 
several sources, ‘including the Govern- 
Ment-owned nickel-producing facilities in 
ve ba. This Government-sponsored and pri- 
te industry expansion of supply has not 
Ts pace with thé increases in requirements 
of military production purposes, the needs 
— the national strategic stockpile, and the 
inePlying of the requirements of a growing 
Ndustrial economy. To offset the increase 
Milltary requirements, which otherwise 
9 have further reduced the supply avail- 
— for nondefense uses, the Government, 
Y in 1955, authorized the diversions of 
ina veries from the national stockpile for 
Ustrial consumption. Such diversions 
24.3 million pounds in 1955; 12.3 mil- 

n and 19 million pounds for the first and 
nd quarters of 1956, respectively. With 

ú diversions, total domestic consumption 
nickel for all p during 1955 

8 ted to 216 million pounds, including 
ton pounds from consumers’ inven- 
8 On the basis of current stockpile di- 
avatienn, it is estimated that new nickel 
mi bility during 1956 will approximate 260 
the m pounds, Due to the uncertainty of 
1 defense requirements for the full year 
ay, allar cannot predict if the increased total 
wily ble new nickel during 1956 over 1955 
Bongo ely benefit consumers of nickel for 
hate efense purposes, It is, indeed, fortu- 
were ee the Government undertook several 
product to underwrite the expansion of 


To ction of nickel. 
n achieve an expansion of supply, it was 


or for the Government to either pay 
— a price, for delivery to the Gov- 
feasible that would make it economically 
tain to utilize low-grade ores and main- 
Case high-cost mining operations. In the 
cons: Sf NICARO, the Government invested 
duct ble funds in the expansion of pro- 
defer and processing facilities. The initial 

ments from stockpile deliveries, includ- 
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ing nickel oxide from NICARO, were sold to 
industry at established prices, later diver- 
sions involved premium price nickel. The 
civilian economy is currently paying 3 prices 
for available nickel, a so-called market price 
of about 60% cents for sinter (nickel oxide); 
6414 cents for electro or cathode (metallic) 
nickel; a price ranging from $1 to $1.30 for 
Government set-aside supplies (diverted 
from scheduled deliveries to the stockpile); 
and $2.50 to $3 a pound for open-market 
supplies. Most of the latter is composed of 
nickel recovered from nickel scrap and im- 
ports. : 

With reference to Mr. Rockwell's complaint 
that his April allotment was cut 15 percent, 
he fails to indicate that this refers only to his 
market price nickel, He will, in fact, receive 
a quantity of the Government set-aside 
premium price nickel which will make up for 
approximately the 15 percent deficit about 
which he complains, We may add that the 
amount of market price nickel available each 
month is becoming progressively less due to 
the continually increasing defense require- 
ments which consume only market price 
nickel. 

Mr. Rockwell refers extensively to the so- 
called gray market in nickel and indicates 
that this market is supplied by those who 
procure nickel for defense purposes, and sell 
it in the open market, and consumers who are 
able to buy in excess of their needs for non- 
defense purposes and place the excess in the 
open market. As to the first alleged source of 
supply in the open market, I want to describe 
the extent to which we have maintained sur- 
veillance of the validity of defense-rated 
orders. 

The defense materials system, under which 
priority deliveries of nickel for defense pur- 
poses are regulated, is administered by this 
Department. I can assure you that we have 
been continually checking and investigating 
the validity of the rated orders for nickel 
placed upon nickel suppliers. We have con- 
stantly taken measures designed to prevent 
the illegal or unwarranted diversion or escape 
of material purchased on military ratings. 
In March and June of 1954 we amended 
BDSA Regulation 2 to require purchasers 
of rated nickel who found that it was no 
longer needed to fulfill military requirements 
to hold such nickel for other military uses 
or return it for the benefit of the nondefense 
segment of the economy. Significant quan- 
tities were salvaged through these amend- 
ments. x 

Individual cases have been investigated as 
indications of violations have come to our 
attention and suitable action has been taken, 
in some cases by reference to the Department 
of Justice for criminal prosecution. In No- 
vember of 1955 letters (copy enclosed) were 
addressed to all of the principal suppliers 
of the plating industry calling pointed at- 
tention to the strict requirements of the pri- 
ority rating system and urging their full co- 
operation. The result of this action was 
gratifying. On the heels of this action sur- 
veys were initiated of all purchases of rated 
nickel in all areas of consumption. By com- 
parison of the rated purchases reported by 
nickel suppliers with the defense needs of 
their customers, it was possible to determine 
with reasonable accuracy where unauthorized 
or excessive purchasing was taking place. 
Where this was found, directives were issued 
to the suppliers prohibiting their acceptance 
on a priority basis of further rated orders 
from designated customers and requiring 
that future orders be referred to BDSA for 
validation. While it is impossible to state 
precisely how much nickel was saved by 
means of this procedure, we estimate that 
50,000 to 100,000 pounds a month may have 
been so conserved. This is in the plating 
area alone. We have had occasion to investi- 
gate 46 cases in areas other than plating of 
which 10 remain under study. Action will 
be taken in these cases if warranted. 
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Recently, after careful study and with the 
full concurrence and cooperation of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, Department of 
Defense, and Atomic Energy Commission, 
directives were issued to all further convert- 
ers and producers of steel controlled 
materials, including all nickel-bearing steels, 
requiring identification of further converters’ 
orders for military use with the special 
symbol “FC.” While this was not strictly a 
compliance action, we believe it will have 
important consequences in preventing slip- 
page on nickel-bearing steel obtained by fur- 
ther converters under their specially au- 
thorized set-asides for defense purposes. 

We believe that the recital of the foregoing 
measures should demonstrate that there has 
been no lack of energy in our compliance and 
enforcement program. We believe we have 
reduced any such illegal diversion to an abso- 
lute minimum. It is our estimate that the 
quantity of nickel moying in violation of our 
DMS regulations amounts to less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the total nickel available 
to the industrial economy. As to sale of ex- 
cess nickel by purchasers for nondefense uses, 
it may well be that this takes place. It cer- 
tainly is not illegal for them to do so. How- 
ever, the nickel suppliers endeavor to keep 
very close check, so far as this is possible, on 
their customers’ requirements and use of 
nickel products. It certainly is not to the ad- 
vantage of the suppliers for their customers 
to be reselling nickel at premium prices and 
I believe that these suppliers would make 
every effort not to supply their customers 
who practice such resale tactics. As a matter 
of fact, all of the complaints have to do with 
an insufficiency of supply to consumers. 

Mr. Rockwell states that the management 
of the company which supplies him with 


‘alloy steel, which he says is the fourth largest 


in the country, has informed him that 75 
percent of their requirements is purchased 
in the market at premium prices. Through a 
review of the order and shipping records of 
practically all of the alloy steel producers, 
we have not been able to confirm this state- 
ment. We find it very difficult to believe 
that what is evidently a large alloy steel pro- 
ducer would find it necessary to purchase this 
proportion of their nickel requirements at 
premium prices. As heretofore explained, 
however, there is a fair supply of nickel avall- 
able from imports and from secondary 
sources such as nickel and nickel-alloy scrap. 
Nickel steel producers not only use their own 
scrap but purchase scrap from either dealers 
or the customers to whom they supply nickel 
steel products. Obviously some portion of 
the nickel consumed by steel mills in the 
manufacture of nickel-bearing steels may be 
at prices commensurate with the open quota- 
tions for imports and nickel obtained from 
secondary sources. 

As to the prices paid for nickel diverted 
from shipment to the stockpile, I should say 
that the domestic industry is indeed fortu- 
nate to be able to purchase nickel at these 
prices. If the Government had not under- 
taken an expansion program, which I have 
mentioned heretofore, there would not have 
been this nickel available at any price. 
Generally the lowest price nickel is being 
consumed for defense purposes. This is of 
direct benefit to the taxpayer since it reduces 
the cost of military procurement. I might 
add that I believe it is commendable that the 
producers of nickel have maintained a stable 
price situation irrespective of the demand 
which would indicate that much higher 
prices could be obtained. I would call your 
attention and that of Mr. Rockwell to what 
has happened pricewise with respect to cop- 
per in recent months, 

Mr. Rockwell raises a question as to why 
his company was not consulted in connection 
with our investigations of the distribution 
of nickel. It was not necessary to solicit 
information from all users of nickel since the 
information needed was available in the of- 
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fices of the producers and suppliers. In our 
investigation we were concerned with two 
basic matters: First, the validity of rated 
defense orders for nickel; and, second, the 
method by which producers and suppliers 
distributed nickel to consumers for nonde- 
fense purposes after the defense require- 
ments had been met. We satisfied ourselves 
that the suppliers were keeping very close 
track of the needs of all of their customers 
and so far as possible adjusting their sales to 
meet changing conditions in the affairs of 
their individual customers. 

I will not make any specific comment or 
express an opinion on Mr. Rockwell's obser- 
vations with regard to the national stra- 
tegic stockpile. I am a member of the De- 
fense Mobilization Board which advises the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion who has direct authority from the Presi- 
dent to establish and maintain the strategic 
stockpile. I and other members of the De- 
fense Mobilization Board are in accord with 
the current stockpile program. 

In his letter to you Mr. Rockwell states, 
“We have absolute proof that some steel com- 
panies have sold nickel which they received 
in excess of their requirements for military 
orders.” We are not sure just what Mr. 
Rockwell means by this statement. If a 
steel company was producing nickel-bearing 
steel only for military uses and so rated their 
orders, then any nickel sold in excess of their 
needs would be a violation of law. If this is 
the situation for which Mr. Rockwell has 
proof, it is his duty as a citizen to come for- 
ward with any information which would aid 
Us in eliminating such illegal practices. We 
are going to request Mr. Rockwell to furnish 
us with information to support his statement. 

If Mr. Rockwell refers to situations in 
which a steel company produces nickel-bear- 
ing steel for both defense and nondefense 
purposes, obviously the company would re- 
ceive a total amount of nickel for both pur- 
poses in excess of its requirements for de- 
fense-rated orders. If such a company 
should have an excess of nickel for nonde- 
Tense purposes, there is no law or regulation 
which prohibits the company from selling 
such nickel to other users. However, we 
seriously doubt that any nickel-steel pro- 
ducer is indulging in this practice. The re- 
quirements for nickel for military purposes 
have been on an upward trend for many 
months. These requirements reached a 
peak for the month of April this year. We 
do not expect a reduction for the next few 
months, In fact there may be an increase. 
If there is a substantial increase in the mili- 
tary requirements, it could result in a fur- 
ther reduction of the availability of nickel 
for nondefense purposes. 

I apologize for the length of this letter but 
I felt that in view of the general interest of 
many industries in this subject I should try 
to explain the situation as fully as possible. 
Having been associated in the past with man- 
ufacturing companies which used nickel, I 
am fully aware of the problems faced by 
manufacturers in trying to conduct their 
operations in the face of an insufficient sup- 
ply of a raw material. We in the executive 
branch have tried conscientiously to take 
every action which would benefit industry 
and at the same time not jeopardize our 
defense production and our long-run na- 
tional security. It has been advocated by 
some that the Government should reimpose 
controls on the use and distribution of 
nickel for all purposes. I should be very 
reluctant indeed to undertake this since 
Government controls would not increase the 
total supply of nickel, and the Government 
would be placed in the position of interfer- 
ing directly in the private affairs of a great 
many business firms. Furthermore, with 
Government controls, it would probably be 
necessary to restrict or prohibit the use of 
nickel for decorative or nonfunctional pur- 
poses. If this should be the case, the Gov- 
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ernment would be making the decision as to 


which private business establishments were 
more important than others to the national 
welfare, which is a function of Government 
quite contrary to our basic concepts of a 
private enterprise economy. Those who ad- 
vocate Government controls in this particu- 
lar case should examine their own particular 
situation since they might find that under 
Government controls they would not be per- 
mitted to consume nickel. 

If there is any further information on this 
subject that you desire, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, November 21, 1955. 

GENTLEMEN: You have directed certain 
questions to this office concerning the ac- 
ceptance by your company of orders for 
nickel which purport to carry a priority rat- 
ing. In order to assist you in determining 
what orders may properly be regarded by you 
as entitled to priority we are advising you 
as follows: 

The basic rules of the priorities system 
are set forth in BDSA (formerly NPA), reg- 
ulation 2. Additional regulations relating 
to the use of priority ratings are DMS reg- 
ulations 1 and 2. Marked copies of these 
regulations are enclosed. Under unusual cir- 
cumstances ratings may be placed under cer- 
tain other regulations but for all practical 
purposes you may expect that any lawful 
ratings will require certification under one 
of the three regulations designated above. 

You will note that in addition to the re- 
quirement of inclusion of the appropriate 
program identification symbol there is a re- 
quirement that every rated order be certi- 
fied and signed by the customer. The certi- 
fication must be in the form “Certified under 
[here insert appropriate regulation].” Or- 
ders not carrying this formula are of ques- 
tionable validity as rated orders. It is a 
futher requirement that rated orders specify 
a delivery date. 

We understand that some of your custom- 
ers have sought to identify their orders as 
rated orders without complying with the 
formalities required by the regulations. In 
our opinion this is an irregular practice and 
orders in this form should not be treated as 
entitled to priority. We point out that or- 
ders not properly rated are junior to rated 
orders. Properly rated orders must be filled 
first, irrespective of the degee of shortage. 

We should like also to draw your atten- 
tion to section 18 of BDSA (formerly NPA), 
regulation 2. Under this section, if you 
know or have reason to believe that the 
material which you are delivering will be 
accepted, redelivered, held, or used in yola- 
tion of any regulation of this agency, you 
are neither required nor authorized to de- 
liver on such order. It has come to our 
attention that in certain cases orders have 
been placed by customers who may, to your 
knowledge, not have facilities adequate to 
process or use the materials ordered by them 
on priority ratings. We regard this as a 
suspicious circumstance and as one which 
justifies withholding delivery until the 
validity of the purported rating has been 
established to your satisfaction or to that 
of this agency. 

An additional circumstance which gives 
rise to question as to the authenticity of a 
rated order is purported certification under 
a nonexistent regulation such as CMP Regs. 
1, 2 and 3. These regulations have long 
since been revoked and have not been in ef- 
fect since the controlled materials plan was 
superseded by the Defense Materials System 
in 1953. Another suspicious circumstance 
is the use of nonexistent program identifica- 
tion symbols. The only symbols currently 
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in effect are A through E followed by a single 
digit. 

Because of the critical shortage of nickel 
an incentive exists to resort to illegal prac- 
tices and subterfuges to obtain it. Nickel 
obtained by these practices at normal market 
prices can be resold in the “black” or “gray” 
market at exorbitant figures. The priorities 
accorded to military and AEC orders under 
the regulations of this agency are to all in- 
tents and purposes the equivalent of cur- 
rency and must be safeguarded against coun- 
terfeiting or falsification just as currency 
is safeguarded. While experience has dem- 
onstrated that we can largely rely upon the 
good faith and integrity of the business pub- 
lic to assist us in protecting the priorities 
system against raids we are nevertheless pre- 
pared when necessary to take appropriate 
measures against willful violators. 

You are in a position to make a significant 
contribution to the welfare of the Nation and 
of your industry by assisting in the preven- 
tion of violations. We urge you to insist 
upon strict observance on the part of your 
customers with the requirements of the sys- 
tem and to refrain from accepting or filling: 
on a priority basis, rated“ orders which are 
either irregular in form or of such doubtful 
validity as to create a reasonable doubt of 
the customer's authority to employ the rat- 
ing. You are further requested to communi- 
cate the contents of this letter to all person- 
nel in your organization who are charged 
with the soliciting of orders from customers 
and the processing of orders received from 
customers so that they may be fully apprised: 
of your policy to insist upon adherence to the 
requirements of law. 

Sincerely yours, 
JONATHAN B. RINTELS, 
Enforcement Attorney for Business 
and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. 


The Late Honorable Alben W. Barkley 


SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
market place of public affairs good men 
and great men have influence far beyond 
their own knowledge. Most of the time 
they themselves are unaware of their own 
impact. Such a man died on Monday 
last, ALBEN W. BARKLEY. 

I saw a great deal of Senator BARKLEY 
in the last 10 days of his life. For him 
I am certain that they were happy days 
as, I believe, were most of his days. Be- 
ginning on Saturday, April 21, I saw 
him and listened to him at the Demo- 
cratic testimonial dinner for Woodrow 
Wilson. There he delivered, in his usual 
magnificent style, a moving tribute to a 
great American who had undoubtedly 
greatly influenced ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
Himself. 

On the following Monday I went to a 
luncheon in the Senate where he gave 
a report on the approaching meeting 
of the Inter parliamentary Union in 
Bangkok, Thailand. I marvelled at his 
knowledge of world affairs, his approach 
to the problems of other peoples 
other governments, and his 
intefest in public affairs. 

And then on Wednesday night of last 
week at the annual Press Club party for 
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the Members of the Congress he stole 
the show—his wit, his humor, his hu- 


_ mility, his understanding brought him a 


„ity. 


standing ovation from members of the 
press and from his colleagues of both 
parties in both branches of the Con- 
gress. 

On Saturday last, April 28, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. was cele- 
brating the 10th anniversary of its fa- 
mous program, Mect the Press. The 
principal speaker was Senator BARKLEY. 
His attendance at that program was his 
last public appearance in the Capitol of 
the country that he loved and served so 
well. On that night he spoke of our 
basic freedoms of press and our right to 
information. He emphasized the im- 
portance of an informed electorate in a 
democracy. He told how the dictators, 
either of the left or of the right, in- 
variably suppress information. And on 
that night he did something that I had 
scidom heard him do—he reminisced. 
Normally he looked to the future in dis- 
cussing the probiems of the present. But 
he talked about his years in Congress 
dating back to 1913—years of service 
which covered the rise to greatness of 
the United States of Amcrica. 

And on Monday, fully in character, 
talking to young Americans he died say- 
ing, “I would rather be a servant in the 
house of the Lord than sit in the seat of 
the mighty.” He wrote his own magnifi- 
cent epitaph. 

Mr. Speaker, this man shall live in the 
hearts of all Americans. His life por- 
trayed the man—his sincerity of pur- 
pose, his humility—his love of party, his 
Paramount love of country. 

I believe those of us who serve in pub- 
lic office appreciate more than others 
Sincerity of purpose. Unfortunately 
there are some who come to public of- 
fice who, in pursuit of the senational. 
the headlines, and the acclaim of the 
moment, sacrifice sincerity and objectiv- 
Their colleagues get to know them 
and they cease to have any influence. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Senator BARKLEY 
was the epitome of the American ideal 
of public service. He understood the 
greatness of America and the goodness 
of America, and because of him our coun- 
try is stronger and better and happier. 


The Bradley Report of the President's 


Commission on Veterans Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


to r, WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
in extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Nude an article from the National 
Teune—the Stars and Stripes of 
Nen ay, May 3, 1956, on the Bradley 

rt of the President's Commission on 


“piterans’ Pensions to the House Com- 


5 dee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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The article is as follows: 

ABERNATItY Drrtm Oven Vets’ Rerort—Suc- 
crests Conorrss Wu Nor Accerr THE 
BRADLEY FINDINGS—QUESTIONS PRESIDENT'S 
MoTivE 
Immediately after Gen. Omar N. Bradicy's 

presentation of the report of the President's 


Commission on Veterans’ Pensions to the 


House Committce on Veterans’ Affairs last 
week, John V. Abernathy, national com- 
mander of the Pacific War Veterans of Amer- 
ica released the following statement to the 
National Tribune: 

“The Bradley Commission's major recom- 
mendations were fully expected. Truly they 
embrace and exemplify a unique revolution- 
ary, socialistic, and pauperistic philosophy 


under development for the past three decades - 


by a self-perpetuating clique of Federal 
bureaucrats with the aid of sundry sociol- 
ogists, psychologists, theorists, and assorted 
eggheads." 

RECALLS ECONOMY ACT 


“The report is a brazen attempt to wrest 
from the Congress the traditional overall 
prerogative of determining the national 
policy to be followed in treating with vet- 
erans and their survivors—a 180-year-old 
prerogative the Congress will never relin- 
quish. Beginning about 100 years ago, the 
executive department has been generally hos- 
tile toward veterans’ welfare. The most 
notable examples are President Cleveland's 
veto of tho Civil War Service Pension Act; 
President Coolldge'’s veto of the World War I 
Soldiers’ Bonus Act, and bills for paymont of 
that bonus vetoed by Presidents Hoover and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 1933. however, 
tho exccutive department gained the upper 
hand and peraunded the Congress to accept 
tho infamous “Economy Act.“ But that act 
was short-lived and, for the most part, the 
Congress restored tho veterans and their 
survivors to their rightful place in our s0- 
ciety. 
of that act, the Congress will never again im- 
pose such undeserved penalties upon our vet- 
eran population, regardless of the prestige 
of a popular President who may himself be 
a distinguished war veteran, 


“Advocates of the Bradley report ray that 


veterans’ welfare is in no wise connected with 
our foreign aid programs. Foreign nid ap- 
propriations, we are told, are used to promoto 


_ human welfare among foreigners in forelzn 


countries, If there is no connection with the 
welfare of our own veterans, certainly there 
is a relation. The question, purely and sim- 
ply, is, “Do we want to provide for the wel- 
fare of our own veteran citivens, or do we 
want to deprive them while helping for- 
elgners, many of whom bore arms against us 
in several major wars?” 

“The antiveteran crowd screams that our 
present policy toward veterans will even- 
tually break the Treasury, but they will not 
agree that foreign aid is having any effect 
on the mounting public debt. Billions for 
foreigners, but pauperism for American war 
veterans.” 

CATCH PHRASES EMPTY 


“In justification of the report, we are told 
that military service is an obligation of citi- 
zenship. That applies to every citizen; and 
until every citizen performs military service 
that catch phrase is as empty as the Confed- 
crate treasury. It just so happens that but 
ua small percent of the total population has 
seen war acryice in our wars since the War 
of the Revolution, and a grateful Union has 
always provided for those “who shall have 
borne the battle and for his widow and his 
orphan,” a truth which the Republicans 
might well repeat at each Lincoln Day 
dinner. > 

“The Commission subtly recommends that 
if any reductions or terminations in 


Having experienced the ramifications: 
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compensation and pensions are made 
by the Congress, they be deferred for 1 
year. Could there be politics in that recom- 
mendation? Could it be that the, Adinin- 
istration is seeking to prevent the report 
from being & political issue in a presidential 
election year? It is a political trap at wnich 
the experienced Member of Congress will 
take a long look before he nibbles at the 
trigger.” 

“Where does the President stand?“, the | 
Abernathy statement concludes, “The Brad- 


ley report is a report to the President. Has 


the President approved it? Are we to infer 
that General Bradley's presentation of the 
report on behalf of the Commission to a 
committce of the Congress agsures us of 
Presidential approval? Let the President 
speak up. Is he for or against us? And, 
by the way, who pushed the President into 
this leaky boat?” 


Iran Still Bars Baha’i Worship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to call attention to the 
religious ban imposed last May and still 
in effect against Baha'i worship in Iran, 
as evidenced by the following article in 
the New York Times of Sunday, April 29. 
It is certainly our hope that true free- 
dom of worship, Which is a foremost 
American principle, can soon be brought 
into being by Iran: 


Iran STILL Bars BAHA'I WORSMIP—MEMDIRS . 


Ane Nor ASKING ror Lirrinc or DAN FOR 
FEAR or INCURRING New TroupLE i 
(By Sam Pope Brewer) 

Tr11FRaNn, Inan, April 21.—Iran's largest re- 
ligious minority, the Baha'i acct, still la out- 
lawed and cannot hold services, 

It was suppressed last May by order of the 
Minister of the Interior, Assadullah Alar, al- 
though the pressure of world opinion has 
kept Parliament from formally acting 
against it. 3 

More than 500,000 Iranians thus are barred 
from publicly practicing their religion. 
Property worth millions of dollars, princi- 
pally in temples, is in Government custody 
on the plea of protecting it against possible 
damage. 5 

The 165-foot-high dome of the main tem- 
ple, known as the Haziratulghodes, has been 
stripped of the glazed tlie covering that or- 
namented it. Now it is covered with sheets 
of tin, and the building is used as the office 


ot the Military Governor of Teheran. 


Members of the sect are wary of discussing 
the situation. They are afraid they will 
bring new trouble on themselves. One of 
them said today: “Things are quilet at 
present, but we never know when there ma: 
be a new explosion.” j 

Asked whether any formal action was be- 
ing undertaken to get Government consent 
to resuming services in their temples, he 
snid there was none. He explained that it 
was better to walk softly and hope íor better 
times. 

Baha'l adherents are afraid that any overt 
move might lead to a new outburst of 
fanaticism on the part of the Moslem mul- 
lahs, or teachers, 
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Meanwhile, they make no attempt to hold 
rervices, It is one of the rules of Dahaiam 
never to resist the will ot the government 
of whatever country one may be in. Mom- 
bera of the rect worship privately in their 
own homes in Iran at present, 

Tiahatam has been persecuted periodically 
in Tran ever since it was founded in the mide 
dle of the last century. Three other re- 
lgtous minorities are tolerated—tho Chris- 
tan, the Jewish and tho Zoroastrian, 

All of them wore in existence before Tnlam 
was founded, All nro regarded as religiona 
“of the book,” and they are not molested, 

Tahatam, which emphasizes the apiritual 
unity of mankind and advocates universal 
peace, started as a heretical offshoot of Islam, 
It went throuh a process of evolution into n 
diatinet religion, But the Moslems still look 
on it as a heretical nect, 

About 20,000 members of tho sect are re- 
ported to have been massacred in various 
outbreaks of violence during the 10th cen- 
tury. 

The intest trouble was started last year by 
A mullah named Mohammed Taghi Falstan, 
During the holy month of Ramadan, he 

_ broadcast a series of talks inciting the pub- 
nie to drive out the sect, He charged that 
they were planning to revolt and set up their 
own government in Iran in the spring of 
1954. 

Mullah Falstaf had first appealed to Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi to ban the sect 
and turn its temples into mosques. No ne- 
tion waa taken, but the Government did not 
interfere with the violent bate campaign 
that the mullah then proceeded to carry out, 

Baha'l believes and tho Iranian nuthur=e 
ities give different versions of what went on, 
Neutral observers, however, any that firat 
Mullah Palstan, going on the radio, stirred up 
the public, then other mullahs and minor 
Government omelals encouraged the mob to 
Violence, 5 

There waa rioting in places, It In ex- 
tremely dificult to get accurate newa ia Tran 
of anything that does not happen within 


+ one's own sight, Still, there was no doubt 


of widespread violence. 

At the height of the trouble, the military 
governor of ‘Teheran, Brig, Gen, Timur Bakh- 
tiar, atepped in. He selved the great Rahn“ 
temple and ordered the bright tiles stripped 
from its dome. 

Although the act might seem Inconsequen- 
tial to a Western mind, diplomatic sourcea in 
Teheran say that it was apparently the 
move that brought peace. When the work 
started, the riots subsided. At about the 
same time, the end of Ramadan brought an 
end to the harangucs of the Mulish Falsafi, 

This year he has not been allowed to de- 
liver his Ramadon series on the radio, 


Tranians were dumbfounded at the renc- 
tion abroad to persecution of the Baha'i sect. 


Struggle for Polish Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1956 > 
Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 


this May 3 people of Polish ancestry ` 


throughout the world join in spirit with 
the people of Poland in observing the 
anniversary of the Polish Constitution 
which was adopted in 1791, just 2 ycars 
after the adoption of our Constitution 
of the United States, 
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Poland rained freedom only throug 
the valiant efforts of the Polish people 
who through the nges have struggled 
against tyranny und oppression, Ab the 
end of World War IT they had high hopes 
that freedom would be reestablished, 
and that Poland might regain her right- 
ful place in the family of free nations. 

The infamous Yalta agreement dashed 
these hopes, and the people of Poland 
have been foreed to remain subject to 
Russian enslivement, 

We in the United States have tremen- 
dous admirntion for the courage, the 
patience, and the fortitude the Polish 
people have displayed in their struggle 
to regain thelr Independence, 

As u nation dedicated to the principles 
of liberty and individual freedom, the 
United States maintains the rirht of the 
Polish nation to independence and will 


never be reconciled to Poland's subqu- 


gation by Russia. 

On this Polish Constitution Day, we 
Americans join with the people of Po- 
land and those of Polish ancestry in a 
prayer for Polish Independence and the 
restoration of individual frecdom for the 
citizens of Poland, 

May the struggle of the Polish people 
Against oppression triumph, and may 
their confidence and faith in the might 
of justice and the destiny of Poland cul- 
minate in the reestablishment of Poland 
as a free nation. 


Pennsylvania Hurt Again by Excessive 
Taxation | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorlal appeared in the 
April 28, 1956, issue of the Tyrone (Pa.) 
Daily Herald and reveals what the in- 
tolerable taxation at every level is do- 
ing to the efforts of industrial develop- 
ment committees in the Keystone State 
to attract new industries. 

The editorial speaks for itself. 
PENNSYLVANIA Hurt AGAIN BY 

TAXATION 

Once more, the deplorably excessive tax 
situation in Pennsylvanian has cost this 
State industrial expansion and, necessarily, 
the employment and general economic gain 
to be realized from that growth, A spokes- 
man for Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Wednesday announced it will erect a multi- 
million dollar plant near Bloomington, Ind., 


EXCESSIVE 


and said Pennsylvania had been by-passed 


because of “intolerable taxation” at evcry 
level. It's an old story, becoming more 
monotonously repetitious every day—but 
that hardly helps take out the sting. 

In the case of the new Westinghouse plant, 
Pennsylvania will be hurt in more than the 
usual ways. Workers alrendy here, and em- 
ployed in Fast Pittsburgh, will bo trans- 
ferred to Bloomington. Fine thing. 

A similar situation developed some 2 
wecks ago, too, with the announcement that 
General Motors chose a site near Lordstown, 


May 2 


Ohio, rather than in thia Commonwealth 
for ita proponed huge Chevrolet aasembly 
plant. Tho Pittsburgh Pont-Gazette, under- 
standably riled, inquired editorially Into the 
matter, and in rat place among its three 
major reanonn why Ohle won, the Punt- 
Gazelle pul taxen, 

“Ihe situation in Ohle wan far mora favor- 
able,” it commented, “That tate relies 
upon industry for only about 16 percent of 
its revenues, while Pennsylvania taxes hun- 
nena moro beavily than any other State, get- 
ting more than GO percent of ila revenues 
from tnt nource, 

“The administration (of Governor Lander) 
in, apparently, more interested in courting 
organized labor than it la In obtaining new 
planta, And that, in the long run, la the 
Krentont dinnervice It could do labor. 

“Wor the fact is that labor onn thrive only 
where there are Job opportunities, Unhap- 
pily, the current climate in Pennsylvania is 
not conducive to the provision of new Jobs.” 

Certainly, Ohio has served her own beat 
interests by playing fair with Industry. And 
this is continually proven at the polls when- 
ever n real inaue ban aricen. Ohio voters 
elected and reclected Robert Taft and other 
candidates in the face of the stiffest sort 
of unlon-leader opposition, Last Novem- 
bor, they defeated the CIO proponnl ta hike 
unemployment compensation benanta by & 
tromendoun margin. The Cleveland Plain 
Denier and other outstanding Buckeye tate 
newspapers editorially fought the proposal 
because it could have penalized Ohio bual- 
nemen, particularly ama buninenses, and 
that would havo reduced Ohle attraction 
for new industries and new expansion en- 
torprincs, 

Thia Une of reasoning apparently made 
bone to a lot of workern, for the majority of 
them voted against the compennation in- 
crennen, although emotionally they might 
have been expected to endorse those puy- 
ments nt the highert posalbie level, 

Granted, the tax question tn not Ohio's 
only drawing card. ume other two top rene 
nn for ita attraction given by the Ponte 
Guyette—favorable locations and availability 
of land—are heaven-sent, of course, Dut 
in providing a food climate for business, 
Ohio has proceeded intelligently, and the 
workers, skilled or unskilled, unlon or non= 
union, have made a good name for themselves 
for productivity and quality. 


The story might have been different. 


Hon. Victor Wickersham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


8 Wednesday, May 2, 1936 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, being a 
former Oklahoman and member of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
I would like to praise one of our Okla- 
homa colleagues and include an address 
honoring Vicror WickrersHamM, Member 
of Congress from Oklahoma, | 

At a special ceremony in the Armed 
Services Committee room of the United 
States House of Representatives at 9:45 
a m., May 1, 1956, the District of Co- 
lumbia department, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, made its annual Loyalty Day 
award to Congressman Victor WICKER- 
SHAM, of Oklahoma. 


pe 


1956 ; 


A plaque was given to the Congress- 
man for “exhibiting those qualities in 
Private and public life that make for a 
greater America.” 
Rutherford Day, chairman of the de- 
partment Loyalty Day committee, pre- 
Sented the award following an address 
Which he said that loyalty to one's 
dont? is best reflected in the work we 
He and the manner in which we do it.” 
rai aiso said the annual award is made 
d & figure of national prominence who 
des his work not as a means of personal 
fi ent but in a way that re- 
ects interest in the end to be sought 
fa reached rather than for gain of 
ANEN: and that this is the highest test 
reputation and meaning of loyalty. 
. Day's address follows: 
BY Roruerronp Day, Loyatty Day 
AN, DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, VETERANS or FOREIGN Wars, DE- 
F 9:45 A. M., TUESDAY, May 1, 1956, 
Ù THE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE ROOM, 
NITED Stares HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES 
Today the Nation and the world is sad- 
eee to receive the news that we have lost 
this end, Alben W. Barkley, a Senator of 
the Congress and former Vice President of 
United States. 
itol this few acres of ground we call Cap- 
rem are focused the eyes and fond 
embranches of our countrymen. 
de more history's page turns and once 
lace those who march across this small 
2 tch of land take that march from reality 
p e ages. The line of the column often 
2 into the realm of our national tradi- 
ing” seeming without pause, and the march- 
to pee shadows is joined from time to time 
orm a great company of those we have 
Onn and watched and those farther shad- 
anit Who we remember only by their works 
for their very shadow-substance itself. 
Pas Webster, Pinckney, Taft, are names 
Us now, but are, for all. that, realities 
y as they were in a different and cur- 
80 8 in earlier times. 
foun it is fitting that today we meet to 
tu Or one who labors in the busy and fruit- 
šo Vinyards of our national life—that per- 
n is 8 WICKERSHAM. 
eterans of Foreign Wars want to 
don due & man, a friend, Congressman VIC- 
made rns Nan. to some who may not have 
ee e his acquaintance—this is the purpose 
Our award. 
Loyalty Day is a day we celebrate a re- 
Cation to the principles of America and 
loyalty to our country. 
feel alty is shown in many ways and we 
um that one of the most, it not the most 
to t means of demonstrating loyalty 
dur country, is the work we do and the 

er in which we do it. 
to us we feel an award should be made 

One who does his work, not as a means 
5 weersonal aggrandtzement, but rather in 
áy ay that refiects interest and honesty in 

Proach, with thought of the end to be 
et ent and reached rather than for gain 


This is the highest test of reputation and 


5 the highest sense, the meaning of loy- 


= Mr. Speaker, the ceremonies were re- 
Orded for broadcasting overseas by the 
ice of America. Robert L. Redeen, 
events officer, said the Voice was 

Spo the nationwide celebration 
Y. nsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
8 as a method of showing the world 
© work of national patriotic groups. 
dir B. Ketcham, national legislative 
ane of the VFW, broadcast a talk 
a the meaning of Loyalty Day, pointing 
t that the VFW sponsored the cele- 
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bration, which is held in every State in 
the Nation, as a means of gaining pub- 
licity for those who hold their loyalty 
to this country uppermost and as a 
means of balancing and counteracting 
the May Day celebrations of Commu- 
nist groups which are traditionally held 
on this date. 

Congressman WICKERSHAM, in reply to 
Mr. Day and Francis Wood, department 
commander, VFW, stated that he re- 
‘ceived the award not only for himself 
but also for the people of the State of 
Oklahoma in tribute to th6se from that 
State who served in the Armed Forces 
of the United States and are still so serv- 
ing. He also stated that the VFW was 
doing a fine job in aiding the side of the 
United States in the battle for men's 
minds. 


Some Words of Wisdom on United States 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the sig- 
nificant editorial, written by Mr. John S. 
Knight and carried in the editorial col- 
umns of the Chicago Daily News of 
Saturday, April 21, 1956: 


Some Worps oF WispomM ON UNITED STATES 
ForrIcn Policy 


A recent conference of 19 Scripps-Howard 
editors in Washington brought forth some 
impressive words of wisdom from foreign 
editor Ludwell Denny and his predecessor, 
William Philip Simms, r 

Because their thinking is so akin to my 
own, particularly with reference to the need 
for reappralsing our policies, Mr. Denny's 
summary is offered for your consideration: 

This global crisis cannot be cured by put- 
ting patches on the prewar world New 
worlds are in the making. 

Any speedy cure is quackery. The Ameri- 
can idea that we can cure everything with a 
few billion aid dollars, a few Madison Avenue 
advertising stunts, a few divisions and 
bomber bases abroad—all without sacrifice 
of luxury living at home—is insane. 

Our democracy is not exportable. Democ- 
racy is indigenous, or it is nothing. We can 
help others achieve it, but not by trying to 
make our brand fit divergent heritages and 
different conditions. 

We cannot buy allies, Military aid should 
be concentrated on genuine allies—those de- 
termined to fight for their own freedom. 
Except for charity and the minor nuisance 
value of subsidies, economic ald should be 
limited to point 4 technical assistance 
and foreign financing should be left to the 
World Bank and the Export-Import Bank. 

The world is not to blame for communism 
but for chaos. A united Europe and a 
healthy Middle East could not be endangered 
by Soviet infiltration, or a strong Asia by 
Chinese expansion. 

Finally, in our long-overdue reappraisal of 
United States foreign policy, let us remember 
the simplest fact of all: America is not God. 
There is a limit to our capacity and our re- 
sponsibilities. We cannot run the world. 
We cannot alone set it right. 

The best we can do is to preserve our own 
strength in a weak world, sharing where our 
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kind of help is wanted, preserve our sanity 
in a mad world which may profit by our suc- 
cessful example, preserve our faith in human 
decency in a dark world which needs that 
more than all our money, munitions, and 
manifestoes, 

We can defeat ourselves by our fallacy of 
easy solutions and quick victory, by the delu- 
sion that we have all the answers—or could 
make others accent them if we had. 

The world is in a chaotic transition from 
an old Western civilization to a new global 
nuclear age whose nature is unknown. We, 
in strength and in patience, must keep the 
faith and make the long, long fight. 

JoHN S. KNIGHT. 


Eyes on the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include the follow- 
ing article by David Lawrence, entitled 
“Eyes on the Dollar,” which appeared in 
the U. S. News & World Report, April 
27,-1956: 

EYES ON THE DOLLAR 
(By David Lawrence) 


From time immemorial the key to the 
economic future of any nation has been the 
stability of its monetary unit, 

Adam Smith, in his famous- work, the 
Wealth of Nations, published in 1776, em- 
phasized the tendency of governments to 
repudiate their war debts. He said that al- 
most all states, “ancient as well as modern,” 
cheated the people by devaluing the cur- 
rency. 

Two world wars in the last half century 
have debased the currencies of Europe and 
Asia. Likewise, in that period the purchas- 
ing power of the American dollar has been 
cut by two-thirds. ‘ 

We in America are at the crossroads now. 
We have a choice between further devalua- 
tion of the dollar and an upward rise in its 
purchasing power. 

In the one direction lies more inflation— 
higher and higher prices, strikes for higher 
wages to meet rising costs of living, and 
hardship to persons with fixed incomes. 

In the other direction lies stability and a 
greater opportunity for everybody to share 
in the benefits to be derived from the strong 
fiscal position of America, 8 

A crucial decision will have to be made in 
the next few weeks on the course the dollar 
must take, 

For, happily, the United States Treasury by 
June 30 next will show a budget surplus and 
a cash surplus—the first time in several years 
that this will have happened, 

If, as now indicated, there's a budget sur- 
plus of about $2 billion—which is nearly 10 
times as big as was forecast last January in 
the President's message to Congress—the 
political clamor for tax reduction will be 
heard from one end of the country to the 
other. 

Politicians will be seeking to give away 
that surplus to those in the low-income 
brackets on the mistaken theory that this 
will be of real benefit to them. Yet this 
would be the very group hurt by inflation. 

What would be of more benefit to more 
people would be to reduce the national debt 
by $2 billion. 

As a result largely of World War IT, the 
public debt went from around $40 billion 
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in 1939 to $276 billion today. Measured 
against the wealth and income of the country, 
this is not in itself precarious but it is too 
big a sum to go untouched year after year. 
A government that doesn't pay off any of its 
debt begins to look as untrustworthy as an 
individual who avoids payment of his cur- 
rent obligations. This would be a serious 
detriment to the financing of a third war if 
it should be thrust upon us. 

If a people show no desire to reduce their 
debt, and if they keep on curtailing their 
own taxes while they let the debt remain 
high, this must inevitably be interpreted in 
the monetary markets of the world as a sign 
of weakness—as a symbol of repudiation. 

Economic advisers to both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations in the 
past have argued that taxes should never be 
reduced when the Nation is prosperous and 
that tax relief should be reserved for those 
occasions when it is necessary to give a stim- 
ulus to the economy, as in time of depression. 

Certainly in the present boom period there 
is no need for further incentives to spend 
or borrow. The Federal Reserve Board in 
the last few weeks has been taking steps 
to restrict borrowing by business. It has 
done this in order to keep the boom from 
becoming a runaway affair and to reverse the 
trend toward price inflation which has been 
under way since last June. A tax cut would 
be the last straw. It could point the way to 
a speculative era such as that which pre- 
ceded the 1929 crash. 

So the best thing to do with the $2 billion 
surplus is to cut that amount off the public 
debt. This isn't much of a reduction, but 
it will be regarded everywhere as of trans- 
cendent importance. For it will mean that 
America at last has made a start toward debt 
reduction. The principle is worth far more 
than the sum involved in any tax-reduction 


lan. 

xi If the dollar—which now is at about 52 
cents in purchasing power compared to 
1939—is to rise gradually, it will be because 
of the sound monetary policies pursued by 
the Treasury. 

A tax-reduction move would be inflation- 
ary. It could send prices up so high as to 
cause a buyer's strike. It could devalue the 
dollar. Certainly it could break down the 
best-laid plans of industry to spend money 
on plant expansion. If the prices that have 
been figured, for instance, on construction 
were swept away in another upward spiral, 
many such comments for spending in pri- 
vate enterprises would have to be revised, 
if not canceled. 

It Is dangerous to tinker with the dollar. 
The whole world would be benefited if the 
dollar were strengthened instead of weak- 
ened. Other hations can buy more and 
more goods and crops from us if our price 
level is stable. 

Throughout the world all eyes will soon 
be turned on the American dollar. It must 
remain strong. This can be assured only by 
a policy of sound money. 


Preblems Encountered in the College 
Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, in San Francisco, Mr. John C. 
Hazeltine, Commissioner, Community 
Facilities Administration, of the Housing 


and Home Finance Agency, addressed 
the 18th annual meeting of the Western 
Association of College & University 
Business Officers. He discussed some of 
the problems his agency meets in the 
administration of the college housing 
program. Because the talk is interest- 
ing and enlightening. I have asked 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include it in full. The 
address follows: 

Friends of WACUBO, it is a great pleasure 
to be able to join your meeting today, es- 
pecially here In beautiful San Francisco. 
I am particularly happy to see our chair- 
man, Mr. Wahlstrom, in a more secure seat 
than the one he occupied only a few weeks 
ago. At that time I was startled to see his 
picture in one of our Washington newspapers 
after the plane in which he was riding had 
ditched in Puget Sound. Amazing, isn't it. 
what some people will do to get their picture 
in the paper. But seriously, we are indeed 
fortunate that Mr. Wahlstrom is with us 
today after surviving this tragic accident. 
The fact that he boarded the next available 
plane to continue his ill-fated trip East is 
sure proof of his courage and tenacity of 
purpose. 

My subject today is the problems which 
we have encountered in the college housing 
program. I would like to think that we have 
faced them and will continue to face them 
with the same courage and tenacity which 
has been displayed by Mr. Wahlstrom and 
that no temporary setbacks will deter us 
from pursuing our long-range objectives. 

The first problem encountered in any loan 
program is money. How much money? 
When will it be available? The deluge of 
applications for college housing which has 
poured in upon us starting last fall has re- 
quired that we of the administration face up 
realistically to the demands upon us. I 
found my self attending conference after 
conference at the Bureau of the Budget and 
even at the White House attempting to ex- 
plain your needs and to tell the story of the 
housing conditions at campus after campus 
where I have visited. As you are aware, it 
was finally decided that the entire balance 
of the $500 million authorization should be 
released. I wonder if you realize what a 
generous endorsement this was by any 
standard of measurement. In effect it re- 
leased more funds to be available for this 
current year than had been released during 
the entire life of the program. This en- 
dorsement was further emphasized by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's budget message in Janu- 
ary when he called for an additional $100 
million for the program. So much for our 
first problem. The necessary funds have 
been made available. 

The second problem concerns the funda- 
mental nature of the program. Is it to be 
merely a program of continuing direct re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government alone 
with added annual increments to increase its 
borrowing authorities from United States 
Treasury? Or can this be so con- 
ceived and administered that it can trigger 
a much larger program which will encourage 
private investment participation in college 
housing? The first concept strikes me as 
being very unimaginative, simply a check- 
writing operation against the beleaguered 
Federal Treasury; a concept that places quick 
immediate benefits above the long-range 
gains possible for higher education as a 
whole, The second concept envisages the 
Federal college housing program as a sort of 
catalyzing agent which can act to release 
many times the amount of the Federal 
authorization from the private investment 
resources of the Nation. This latter con- 
cept appears to me as a challenge to our ini- 
tlative and resourcefulness and the kind of 
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an enlightened self-interest with which we 
must approach our long-range problems. 

Nearly all of you know my thinking on 
this subject. Last month I testified before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee concerning the administration's proposal 
to increase the authorization for the pro- 
gram and at the same time establish an 
interest rate formula which would be con- 
nected with the true financial values in- 
volved. This formula would produce a 
slightly higher interest rate, actually 3% 
percent based on the average Treasury yield 
during February and March. 

I can assure you that this suggested in- 
crease in inteerst rate was not dictated by 
any desire on the part of any of us to in- 
crease the income to the Federal Government 
at the expense of the educational institu- 
tions. Rather it was chosen as the lowest 
possible interest rate which would permit 
competitive bidding by any private investors. 
It is not nearly as high as the current market 
would seem to demand. Recent issues of 
tax-exempt revenue bonds for college hous- 
ing have sold privately at about 3.4 percent 
but it is a rate that might make many of 
the bonds of our tax-supported Institutions 
interesting either in part or in whole, Per- 
haps private investors would be itnerested in 
the first 15 to 25 years of the issue in which 
case the Government would take the longer 
maturities. By this kind of participatiom 
by this type of diversion, of some of the 
burden of the great college housing need, the 
staggering requirements over the next 10 
years, may be met. 

Previously our program for developing this 
necessary private participation had been 
making great strides. Four issues with 
maturity up to 40 years had been sold in 
their entirety to private investment houses 
after these issues were developed through 
original applications to the Agency. Other 
issues were split with the Government tak- 
ing the longer maturities. This type of 
development most certainly has a great bear- 
ing on the long-range needs of the 
but it was given a temporary setback by 
reason of the unnatural low interest rate 
which now prevails, I am confident that as 
the shape and form of the program becomes 
clear to all of you and to the Congress, We 
can again proceed toward our goal. 


At this point I would like to square off 
and refute a rather insidious canard which 
has been given considerable circulation by 
one of the house organs which most of you 
receive. It is to the effect that we of the 
Community Facilities Administration are de- 
liberately retarding the processing of appli- 
cations pending the possible increase of the 
interest rate. To me this is hitting a little 
below the belt and I will tell you why Í 
Teel this way. 

Many of you are aware that while the 
Housing amendments of 1955 increased the 
authorization for this program to 6500 mil- 
lion and made retroactive to all uncom- 
pleted loans the lower interest rate, there 
was no increase in funds available for ad- 
ministering the program. We have been in 
the position of processing and reprocessing 
more applications and loans during this 
year than during the previous 5 years 1 
the program and have been able only slightly 
to increase our staff. Although our process- 
ing rate is well above the previous years it 
is only natural that backlogs have developed. 
To couple these inevitable delays with an 
ulterior motive, even by inference, is unfair 
to the loyal and overburdened staffs, both in 
our regions and in Washington, who are 
sincerely endeavoring to carry the expanded 
load. In any event this criticism should 
now be completely dispelled in view of an 
amendment which I proposed to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee at the 
hearings on March 20. The gist of that 


amendment was that the interest rate under 
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the proposed new formula would apply only 

to applications filed after that date. It 

semed only fair to me, and to all of us, that 

no application made in good faith before 
t time should be adversely affected by any 

Natural and inevitable delays which might 
ve occurred. 

Incidentally, our rate of processing is mov- 

8 up month by month; supplemental ad- 
Ministrative funds have been made available 
by the Congress for the balance of this year, 
and the prospects are excellent that suf- 
ficient administrative funds will be avaliable 

Or next year. The overall picture is en- 
douraging although we are faced with some 
Serious problems in the immediate future. 

There is another aspect of the administra- 
tion of the college housing program which I 
Wish to call to your attention. I hope that 
aa aspect has never occurred to you for if 

has not we have been successful thus far 

Coping with the various influences in- 
vol ved. 

I refer to the inevitable tendency toward 

tion of principles and policies, of Fed- 
a interference with the freedom of the 
PPlicant institutions. 

We, all of us, who are entrusted with this 
8 college housing problem stand solidly 
Ars to any thought of regimentation in 

© Use of the available funds. I am sure all 

Jou realize that such a policy is not an 

one to maintain. There are forces which 

Vitably tend, both in Government opera- 
tabli and in all other operations, toward es- 
obj shment of mandatory standards both in 
8 and in actual construction require- 
8 There is the tendency to establish 

es and restrictions which might stamp all 
peeidence halls from the same mold. These 
ere would dictate that the supposedly su- 
Office , wisdom and experience of a Federal 
ane should establish the pattern which you 


Even should such dictation be. 


to ; 

Tekuised by the term advice“ you might 
ol obligated to conform if it came from the 
der of the purse strings. I do not intend 
infer that we will shirk our responsibili- 

in any way, always available to you will 

lees wt. experience and assistance in your 
» financial, and engineering problems. 
the boys from the country are so adept 
he g. to sum it all up “we are here to 
P but she’s yore baby.” In the college 
to ing program we have tried at all times 
keep squarely before us the principle that 

— buildings for which you are requesting 

sign are your buildings; that they are de- 

ed to serve your purposes; that the great 

— Of the American way of higher edu- 

Tam ue its individuality and its diversity. 

bert Proud that Housing Administrator Al- 

in oe was able so sincerely to emphasize 

“The noe in the Architectural Forum: 
facul € provision of housing for students and 
ty on the campus of a university pre- 

Unique and challenging problems to the 

8 Officials and their architects. Here 


where 
Promise, 
ment to impose rigid, 
or simple answer: 

Proach, wer; on the contrary, the ap- 


ae n under the college housing pro- 
tenia all the variety which has charac- 
inceptign arican higher education from its 
Manne Point was further stressed in the same 
tects Of the Architectural Forum by archi- 
San wn had participated in the program. 
the letters were unanimous in confirming 
ing freedom which they had enjoyed in work- 

th our people. I assure you that the 
be a. for this individuality will continue to 

We aber policy of this agency. 

Tigard t using the same approach with 
have to the new types of facilities which 
1955 eligible as the result of the 
that Amendments. I have heard charges 

the Agency was refusing, or in large 
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measure discouraging, applications for stu- 
dent unions or that it was im im- 
possible conditions in an effort to avoid the 
clear intent of the Congress. I believe that 
these charges arise from a misunderstand- 
ing regarding our objectives and I am glad 
to have an opportunity here to talk frankly to 
you about it. 

When the amendments of 1955 broadened 
the program to permit inclusion of dining 
halls and cafeterias separate and independent 
from the dormitories, student unions and 
student centers, health facilities and other 
essential service facilities, we were con- 
fronted with yet another problem. With the 
very apparent insufficiency in total funds 
to satisfy the demands both for housing 
and other facilities we were forced to at- 
tempt some yardstick by which the rela- 
tive needs could be measured. Both in their 
testimony before the committees and in 
conference with us the educational associa- 
tions were unanimous that housing and 
dining facilities should take priority over 
any other type of construction. Recently, 
nearly a year later, Dr. Meck, of Dartmouth, 
repeated this point of view in his testi- 
mony before the Senate subcommittee that 
“the real problem is to feed and house the 
students. That is the first priority.” 

The legislation, as passed, placed a maxi- 
mum limitation of $100 million on the 
amount of funds which could be used for 
facilities other than housing and feeding. 
These statements by the educators, and the 
limitation by the Congress, have thus be- 
come our guideposts in the administration of 
the program. 

While giving full weight to the priority for 
the warm bed and the good meal we cannot 
but realize that there are-many individual 
situations which would include social and 
recreational facilities as an essential part 
of the well rounded campus life. Apply- 
ing our policy of attempting to provide in 
each individual case those requirements 
which the applicant feels most essential, 
and at the same time attempting to husband 
the funds at our disposal, we have come up 
with a procedure which we hope is best 
patterned to the problem. We are asking 
the cooperation of all institutions who de- 
sire student unions in lieu of, or in addition 
to, dormitory facilities in helping us work 
out reasonable projects. We feel that funds 
which are available to the institution from 
other sources should be applied where pos- 
sible to those projects described as “other 
essential service facilities.” We also feel that 
the other essential service facilities projects 
should be planned at the minimum; and 
we further feel that if a project such as a 
student union can be so operated as to be 
considerably more than self-liquidating the 
term of the Federal loan should be reduced 
accordingly. This, I believe, is only sound 
business practice. On a bank loan for a 
new plant I am sure thet any good banker 
would apply the same policy. If the plan 
is unusually profitable then the indebtedness 
should be more quickly retired. We are care- 
ful, however, to take into consideration that 
the institutions will not be deprived of ad- 
ditional revenues which they were already 
enjoying from an operation which is later 
to be incorporated into the overall union 
project. Iam sure that you cannot but agree 
with me on the soundness of our approach 
to the difficult and varying situations en- 
countered and I can assure you that we will 
do our best to assist. 

We have instructed our regional offices 
that each application be considered on its 
merits and forwarded to Washington after 
free and full discussion with the institu- 
tion involved. Several applications for stu- 
dent unions have been approved and others 
are in process. 

As concerns the 90-day limitation on the 
filing of the full application, after the pre- 
liminary approval and reservation of funds, 
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I should like to enlarge on our policy in 
this respect. The original limitation was 
made for the purpose of attempting to assure 
orderly administrative procedure. We must 
be certain that the applicant who has ob- 
tained a reservation will, with due diligence, 
proceed toward the closing of a loan) agree- 
ment. However, in this as in all other phases 
of the program we are not arbitrary. If 
circumstances beyond the reasonable control 
of the applicant require that further time 
be permitted and we are provided with a 
reasonable substantiation we will be pleased 
to grant additional time. You on your part 
should assist us by keeping the regional 
offices advised of your progress. 

In closing I would like to repeat that we 
consider each loan under the college-housing 
program an individual financing and engi- 
neering project. We are attempting to apply 
the same good principles and practices that 
would be applied in any other legitimate 
business deal. If you as college and uni- 
versity business officers consider the propo- 
sition which you are putting to us to be 
fair, reasonable, and workable, and that you, 
were you in our position, would so consider 
it, I am sure that we both can always arrive at 
a mutually satisfactory agreement. We both 
must remain objective in our approaches, 
giving consideration not only to our own 
problems but to those of all the other edu- 
cational institutions of the Nation who are 
involved in this great enterprise of enlight- 
enment, and so conduct ourselves that the 
best good will inure to the greatest num- 
ber. I would like to feel that a great area 
of mutual trust and understanding has been 
established between us, and that you think 
of us as backing you to the hilt not only 
by providing direct loans from Federal funds 
but by attempting to develop further for 
you the outside channels and support which 
you need to meet the vast housing problems 
which are facing your institutions now and 
in the future. 

Thank you. 


„One-Party Press” a Fallacious Theory, 
Fleming Explains—Sees Charge as Fac- 
tor in 1956 Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Press in its April 1956 issue 
carried an editorial by a Hoosier that is 
worthy of being brought to the attention 
of the Members of Congress. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Appendix of the 
Recor, as follows: 

“OneE-Party Press” A FALLACIOUS THEORY, 

FLEMING EXPLAINS—SEES CHARGE AS FACTOR 

IN 1956 ELECTION 


Fed up with the charge that there is a 
one-party press in this country, Wray Flem- 
ing, attorney, and manager of the Hoosier 
State Press Association, recently wrote an 
interesting analysis of the situation headed, 
“One-Party Press Fallacy.” His editorial on 
the subject follows: 

In every national election since 1936, 
newspapers have been figuratively kicked 
around because the editorial policies and 
opinions of a majority of them did not coin- 
cide with the results registered by voters 
at the polls, The climax came in 1952 when 
it was charged that there is a one-party press 
in the United States. It appears now tbat 
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this will be a factor in the 1956 election 
campaign. , 

Whether newspapers should defend the 
charge or trust to luck that it will make no 
impression on the people is a question that 
ultimately must be settled. If they put up 
a defense it cannot be of the wishy-washy 
variety. If they lay off there is a grave possi- 
bility that the people will have again lost in 
the battle for a free press which newspapers 
have the obligation to preserve. 

Assuming that conscientious newspaper 
leadership will choose to defend, it seems 
logical that the opening shot should be a 
repetitious campaign of educating the read- 
ers of newspapers on the meaning of freedom 
of the press. It should not be difficult to 
prove that no political party does control or 
ever has controlled the policies of a news- 
paper. That holds even for those newspa- 
pers which profess allegiance to a political 
party. The editor of a newspaper, like the 
voters at the polls, may subscribe to the 
fundamental principles of a political party 
and at the same time not agree with the 
diversions from those principles. This does 
not warrant the charge that those who fail 
to go along with the diversions are guilty of 
instituting a one-party press. That is as 
fallacious as to claim that because the top 
candidates of 1 political party carried all but 
2 States in the 1936 election, the United 
States had become a 1-party nation, 

RUGGED INDIVIDUALISTS 

There is probably not a profession, in- 
dustry, or business in which the leaders are 
more rugged individualists than can be 
found in the editors and publishers of news- 
papers. Each is a power unto himself in his 
thinking. It is therefore absurd to even 
assume there has been a concert of think- 
ing or some sort of conspiracy that has 
caused a majority of editors to hold back 
from supporting what they do not believe 
is for the best interests of the American 
form of government. The one-party press 
critics would prefer that the people believe 
that. In its defense, the press might well 
point out that before there is a I- party 
press there must be a 1-party system, It 
is not the fault of partisan political editors 
that principles of the two major political 
parties have changed to the extent that it is 
* difficult to distinguish the difference between 
them. It is not the fault of the press that 
there has not been a well-defined difference 
between the platforms of the two parties at 
the national level in any election over a 
period of 20 years. That fault lies with the 
critics who now charge there is a one-party 
press. - 

Granted that many of our newspapers 
do not publish- strongly worded editorials 
that once featured the political scene, there 
may be a reason. It is possible the editors 
are confused over supporting & party prin- 
ciple today that may become a dead duck 
tomorrow in this era of expediency in polit- 
ical maneuverings. There is still a 2-party 
press in the United States and will be if 
leadership of the 2 parties hold still long 
enough on vital principles that newspapers 
can square off and interpret the differences 
between the 2 parties. 


Television for Isolated Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill, H. R. 10944, 
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which would direct the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to provide for 
the licensing of low-power television re- 
flector facilities and VHF translator fa- 
cilities to provide television reception to 
geographically isolated communities and 
individuals. 

These automatic facilities are the 
cheapest and most satisfactory method 
yet devised to bring television programs 
into the homes of the people living in 
„Shadow“ areas behind hills and moun- 
tains where the rigid television signals 
do not reach. At least 70 reflector fa- 
cilities or VHF translator facilities are 
known to be in operation throughout the 
country, and the number may be as high 
as 200. _I have received reports of their 
use in the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New York, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Wyoming. There undoubtedly are other 
States where reflectors have been used 
or contemplated. 

Most of these facilities are construct- 
ed and maintained through spontaneous 
community action in the finest American 
tradition. They provide very satisfac- 
tory television reception at a very mod- 
erate cost. In no case that I know of 
does one of these facilities cause objec- 
tionable interference with anyone’s re- 
ception of television or with any other 
use of radio-energy transmissions. 

In spite of the obvious advantages of 
these facilities, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission consistently and ob- 
stinately has sought to shut them down. 
Within the past month at least one re- 
flector facility in the State of Washing- 
ton has stopped transmitting because of 
the issuance of a Commission cease- 
and-desist order. Another community, 
Bridgeport, Wash., has appealed from a 
Commission cease-and-desist order to 
the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, and that case is pending be- 
fore the court. Cease-and-desist pro- 
ceedings have been instituted against 
additional reflector facilities in the State 
of Washington. Reports I have re- 
ceived indicate that Commission repre- 
sentatives actively are engaged in start- 
ing cease-and-desist proceedings in 
other sections of the country. 

The Commission's. unwillingness to 
license or otherwise permit the opera- 
tion of reflectors and VHF translators 
stems from its unwillingness to adopt 
flexible administrative procedures under 
which applications for the facilities can 
be considered on a case-by-case basis. 
The Commission prefers simply to deny 
hundreds of small communities through- 
out the country the benefits of televi- 
sion reception rather than face up to the 
task of finding a practicable method for 
fitting them into the national televi- 
sion system. 

I am convinced that the Commission 
never will get around to licensing re- 
fiectors and VHF translators on its own 
initiative. I also believe that a favorable 
court decision in the pending case will 
not bring about a change of heart by 
the Commission, and that it still will at- 
tempt to proscribe these facilities, by one 
means or another. Consequently, I have 
been forced to the conclusion that only 
by the enactment of legislation such as 
that which I have introduced will the 
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smaller isolated communities of this 
country be able to provide themselves 
with satisfactory television reception 
through the most practicable and inex- 
pensive method yet developed. 

Briefly, these facilities consist of a 
simple receiving antenna constructed on 
a hillside near the town where the sig- 
nals of the originating station can be 
received, a small amplifier, and a simple 
transmitting antenna which retransmits 
the programs down into the valley. The 
residents of the community can receive 
the programs on ordinary television sets 
with the use of standard antennas. A 
reflector facility retransmits on the same 
channel as the originating station; 4 
VHF translator retransmits a VHF sig- 
nal on another VHF channel. 

The facilities operate on a very low 
power. The one at Bridgeport, Wash., 
for example, has a power output of less 
than 1 watt. The usable signal from 


_the facility extends over a cone-sha 


area which in one case is as small as 
2 miles long and 2 miles at its widest 
point. The facilities work automatically 
and require only occasional mainte- 
nance. Power can be supplied by an 
ordinary 110-volt line, by battery or by 
a gasoline-motor-driven generator. 
have been told that for the facility in a 
small town in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota one of the townspeople goes UP 
every afternoon and puts enough gaso- 
line in the motor to keep the transmitter 
on the air until around midnight. 

The cost of the facilities is very low. 


A typical installation in the State of 


Washington provides reception on two 
channels at a cost of $1,500. One bat- 
tery-powered reflector was construc 
for $500. I believe the costs vary up and 
down from these figures depending on 
the nature of the equipment, the strength 
of the original signal and the area sought 
to be covered. 

In every instance that I know of, the 
facility has been constructed by a grouP 
of interested individuals in the commu- 
nity sought to be served. The money is 
raised by public subscription. In some 
instances the association has been very 
informal; in others, a nonprofit commu- 
nity corporation has been org: 2 
Several owners of licensed television 
broadcast stations have indicated a wil- 
lingness to construct reflector facilities 
in order to extend the service of the sta- 
tion to small valley communities. 

To date, the Commission has come UP 
with no practicable solution to the prob- 
lem of providing the geographically iso- 
lated communities with satisfactory tele- 
vision service. Recently the Commission 
proposed rules and regulations under 
which certain UHF translators would be 
licensed. These UHF translators wo 
retransmit the original signal over 1 of 
the UHF channels from channel 70 
through channel 83. 

I do not feel that these proposed 
UHF—ultra high frequency—transla- 
tors are a practicable solution to the 
problem, and I feel they should be re- 
quired only when the considerably less 
expensive and more satisfactory reflec- 
tor facilities and VHF—very high fre- 
quency—translators cannot be empl 

There are a number of very serious 
objections to the UHF translators. First, 
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Where a refiector can be built for $500 
to $750, the UHF translator unit alone 
will cost $2,750, to which must be added 
costs of the receiving and transmit- 
antennas and the power system. 
This cost is out of the question for many 
small communities. Moreover, each set 
Owner in the community will have to 
Spend $20 to $50 for a converter to enable 
his set to receive the UHF signals or buy 
a More expensive set, and also will have 
to install a more expensive rooftop an- 
tenna. 

Second, the UH picture is less clear 
and more subject to distortion than a 

Picture. The difficulties increase 

th the increase in the frequency of 

ission. There are 13 of the lower 

VHF channels: there are 70 of the higher 

UHF channels. The Commission pro- 

Posal is to compel the UHF translators, 

Serving the small communities, to trans- 

Mit on the top 14 channels. These are 
the least desirable channels. 

„the UHF translator will not 

Cover the same surface area which would 

Covered by a reflector or VHF trans- 

tor. The higher the frequency, the 
More rigid the signal and the more un- 
aecountable its behavior. It has been 

ated, for example, that if one com- 
Munity in the State of Washington were 

Substitute a UHF translator for the 

ector now in use, half the people of 
e Community who now receive televi- 
on from the reflector would be unable 

pick up the translator programs. In 
ch a case, the community would have 
build one or more subsidiary UHF 
la lators to retransmit the main trans- 
tor signals. 

Undoubtedly, television from a UHF 
lator is better than no television at 
Where the community can afford the 

Sing However, I think it is obvious that 
1 e cheaper and eminently more satis- 
actory on-channel reflectors and VHF 
translators should be permitted where 
nes Can operate without interfering 
ant any other use of the radio-energy 
d ctrum. Since the Commission has 
emonstrated its determined refusal to 
k: OW reflectors and VHF translators to 
of te, the only remedy is enactment 
en bill such as that which I have intro- 
uced. 

There follows a section-by-section 

lysis of the bill: 

Section 1 redefines the term “broad- 
exc} &” in the Communications Act to 
i ude transmissions by television re- 

ctor and VHF translator facilities. 

Will eliminate certain statutory re- 
ements applicable to ordinary broad- 
dr Stations and permit simplified 
cedures in granting licenses. 
taenetion 2 defines “television reflector 
ties er, and “VHF translator facili- 
the The definition specifically limits 
m use of these facilities to those com- 

Unities prevented by geographical bar- 
ana from receiving television reception, 
è 3 they aa retransmit the 

programs W n 
alteration g thout significant 


Si 


nicection 3 directs the Federal Commu- 
tions Commission to prescribe rules 
ee regulations for the granting of li- 
1 nses to reflector and VHF translator 

ties where their use does not cause 
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harmful interference with any form of 
licensed television or radio reception. 
It provides that such “rules and regula- 
tions shall be devised, and licenses shall 
be granted thereunder, so as to promote 
the extension of satisfactory television 
reception to the smaller communities 
and isolated individuals at a reasonable 
cost.” 

Section 4 eliminates the requirement 
of a prior construction permit for reflec- 
tors and VHF translators. 

Section 5 provides that any refiector 
or VHF translator in operation on or 
before May 1, 1956, may continue in oper- 
ation until the operator has had a rea- 
sonable time to comply with the licensing 
regulations. It directs the Commission 
to draft and publish the first set of pro- 
posed rules and regulations within 6 
months of the effective date of the act. 


Absent Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I would like to call attention of the Con- 
gress to an editorial which was pub- 
lished in the Clay Center (Kans.) Dis- 
patch under the date of April 27, 1956. 

Recent comments in the press regard- 
ing the performance of Presidential 
duties led me to look back through the 
records to determine what pattern, if 
any, had been established by previous 
Presidents. While so engaged, my atten- 
tion was directed to an editorial writ- 
ten by Mr. L. F. Valentine, veteran 
Kansas journalist and father of Mr. 
Harry Valentine, publisher of the news- 
paper in which the editorial appeared. 
Since his comment on the subject is de- 
rived from a full lifetime of active ob- 
servation, I herewith submit it for con- 
sideration by all Members of Congress: 

ABSENT PRESIDENTS 

This writer's memory goes back to the time 
when Cleveland was President, recalling 
quite vividly the many, many newspaper 
articles read and the derogatory talk which 
went around, finding fault with Cleveland 
because, as the articles complained, he was 
always going on fishing trips, neglecting 
duties In Washington. He also recalls the 
many criticisms about Woodrow Wilson for 
the time he put in playing golf and the days 
he was away irom his office. We can recall 
the first time a President made a trip out- 
side continental United States. He can re- 
call much criticism of different Presidents 
who were away from Washington for, as it 
was said, too much of the time. Most of 
such criticism seems to have been directed 
at Democratic Party Presidents. Now Demo- 
crats are directing such attacks at President 
Eisenhower. 

The criticism is not well taken. 

For two reasons. One is that it is old stuff, 
directed at many a President. The other is 
that the days spent away from Washington 
never did seem to do any damage to the 
Nation and is not doing any damage now. 

The fact of the matter is that a man who 
can get away from close attention to his 
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problems—fishing, playing golf, hunting, or 
what have you—is more apt to think things 
through clearly and arrive at a correct solu- 
tion, than one who stays too closely to his 
desk or advisers. 

“You can't see the woods for the trees.” 
Neither can you get a good mental perspec- 
tive without viewing problems from a dis- 
tance and through quiet mediation. 

Good for those Presidents who solved mat- 
ters in the quiet of their own communion. 
Good for Ike, that he can get away once in 
a while and think things out for himself. 
Hurrah for the Nation that we have had 
and have such Presidents. 

And fie on those politicians who try to 
make political hay out of the fact that a 
man, weighted with heavy questions needing 
correct solution, gets away from politics oc- 
casionally and communes with his innermost 
thoughts. 


As Usual, the Administration Tries To 
Blame Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning the New York 
Herald Tribune carries a very important 
article by Marguerite Higgins, certainly 
one of the country’s outstanding corre- 
spondents, saying that President Eisen- 
hower is seriously thinking of asking 
Congress to approve a new plan for mak- 
ing available $80 million in foreign aid 
for distribution by the United Nations 
and challenging the Soviet Union to do 
the same. 

The article makes the point that Bur- 
ma recently turned down $30 million in 
American aid, because it did not want to 
be tied to any bloc. If aid were chan- 
neled through the U. N., it would be far 
more acceptable, it is felt. 

The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions has been making the point for years 
that economic development must be ac- 
companied by courageous and intelli- 
gent policies that will bring about aban- 
donment of prejudices and archaic cus- 
toms, adaptations of social and legal in- 
stitutions, elimination of social and eco- 
nomic discriminations, and support for 
fair and adequate tax systems. 

These complex and delicate matters 
require the introduction of reforms while 
maintaining full respect for the sover- 
eignty of the underdeveloped countries. 
It is much easier to carry out such re- 
forms through the U. N., which is in a 
good position to spare national suscepti- 
bilities, the CIO maintains. 

Miss Higgins’ article contains such 
phrases as “the sum of $80 million was 
tentatively arrived at in the draft plan 
given to the President, because it was 
believed such a sum would not upset 
Congress.” 

Also, “the plan is an important de- 
parture in recent foreign-aid thinking, 
and administration sources conceded 
that there may be considerable congres- 
sional resistance to voting money to be 
spent by an international agency.” 
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That the major opposition to the de- 
velopment of this important program has 
come from the administration rather 
than the Congress is shown by a reply 
I received from the Department of State 
to a letter I sent the President on De- 
cember 14, 1956. 

This letter and the article by the bril- 
liant reporter Marguerite Higgins are 
included here for the information of my 


colleagues: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 23, 1955. 
The Honorable FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THompson: The Office of the 
President has called the Department's atten- 
tion to your letter of December 14, 1955, ex- 
pressing your support for the proposed 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED). 

The Department of State shares your in- 
terest in assisting the less-developed coun- 
tries of the world to better their economic 
lot. Even if the cold war did not exist, we 
in the United States could not view with 
unconcern the conditions of poverty and 
stagnation which serve as a breeding ground 
for political and social unrest in many parts 
of the world. The efforts now being made 
by the Soviet Union to exploit these condi- 
tions in order to attract the countries con- 
cerned into the Soviet orbit only serve to 
add another element of urgency. 

The evidence of the United States interest 
in the progress of the less-developed coun- 
tries Is to be found in our contributions to 
the United Nations technical-assistance pro- 
gram, the loans being made by the Export- 
Import Bank to finance development projects 
abroad, the extensive grants and long-term 
loans repayable in local currency under the 
mutual security program to finance devel- 
opment projects not sultable for bank or 
private financing, and a variety of measures 
to promote the flow of private capital into 
productive investment overseas. This Gov- 
ernment has given full support to the lend- 
ing activities of the International Bank, to 
the constructive work of the Colombo Plan 
Organization, and we are seeking means of 
giving effect to the economic cooperation 
clauses of the Southeast Aslan Defense 
Treaty. The President has proposed and 
Congress has enacted measures authorizing 
United States participation in the proposed 
new International Finance Corporation, 
which is designed to increase private invest- 
ment in less developed countries by making 
capital available without Government guar- 
anty. We are supporting the establishment 
of an International Atomic Energy Agency 
to make nuciear technology available in ail 
its aspects and to allocate fissionable mate- 
rials for peaceful uses. Our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities are being used abroad, 
not only to relieve suffering, but also to help 
finance economic development. 

It is the firm resolve of this Government 
to continue to seek the most effective means 
of promoting the economic growth and 
vitality of the countries of the free world. 
In this connection we have given the most 
serious consideration to the proposal to 
establish a Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED). But 
our careful study of the proposals thus far 
advanced convinces us that SUNFED could 


not be an effective organization at this time. 


Until international disarmament frees re- 
sources for constructive use, SUNFED would 
have difficuity in attracting substantial con- 
tributions from the developed countries. 
On the other hand, even if we were prepared 
to ask our people to bear a hugely dispropor- 
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tionate share.of the cost of SUNFED, this 
would in itself distort the very nature of the 
proposal. The size of the United States con- 
tribution to this, as to any other interna- 
tional organization, must bear some reason- 
able relation to the contributions of others, 
else the organization would be international 
in name only. 

At the present time SUNFED could at best 
be only a token organization. A significant 
part of its resources would have to go into 
overhead and a major portion of its energies 
would be absorbed by efforts at coordination, 
The resources which SUNFED might now ex- 
pect to command would not justify estab- 
lishing a complex international apparatus 
which, because of its global responsibility, 
would be unable to concentrate on the most 
urgent and pressing problems but would 
have to spread itself thinly over many con- 
tinents. 

For the reasons cited above we have been 
unable to support the proposed creation of 
SUNFED at this time. We have, however, 
made clear our intent to join with others 
when sufficient progress has been made in 
internationally supervised worldwide dis- 
armament, in devoting a portion of the sav- 
ings thus derived to an international fund, 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
for development and reconstruction, Weare 
now engaged in most earnest negotiations 
to prepare the way for effective international 
disarmament. If these efforts succeed, there 
will be good hope that a sound and effective 
organization can be set up to deyote a por- 
tion of the savings to the promotion of the 
economic and social well-being in the coun- 
tries of the free world. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
From the New York Herald Tribune 
of Tuesday, May 1, 1956] 
EISENHOWER WEIGHING ForREIGN Arp Via 

U. N.—Unrrep States WOULD Pur EIGHTY 

MILLION IN FUND AND CHALLENGE RUSSIA 

To Do Same ° 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON, April 30.— President Elsen- 
hower is seriously thinking of asking Con- 
gress to approve a new plan for making avall- 
able $80 million in foreign aid for distribu- 
tion by the United Nations and challenging 
the Soviet Union to do the same, administra- 
tion sources said today. 

According to present administration views, 
a Russian contribution would not be a prior 
condition to the creation of a new United 
Nations fund for foreign aid in which all 
nations with sufficient economic strength 
would be invited to join. 


GOOD BEGINNING * 


The sum of $80 million was tentatively 
arrived at in the draft plan given to the 
President because it was believed such a sum 
would not upset Congress, being small as 
compared with the overall foreign-aid budget 
of $4,900,000,000, yet substantial enough to 
have real meaning in the establishment of 
a new U. N. fund for foreign aid. As one 
official said, “it is enough to make a good 
beginning. If the experiment is valuable we 
can do more.” 

Although there are technical-assistance 
groups in the U. N. there is no foreign-aid 
fund as such, 5 ’ 


Meantime, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee today that it was President Eisen- 
hower's considered judgment that any ap- 
preciable reduction in the foreign-aid pro- 
gram would gravely endanger the security of 
the United States. Mr. Dulles talked with 
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Mr. Eisenhower by telephone before going 
before the committee, where he appealed in 
his own right for the $4,900,000,000 program 
asked for the year starting July 1. 

In talking over the U. N. plan with con- 
gresslonal leaders, the administration is ex- 
pected to make these points in favor of put- 
ting more foreign aid, most of which is now 
bilateral, onto a multilateral basis: 

The new world situation created by Soviet 
entry into the foreign-aid field makes it im- 
perative for the United States to gain the 
maximum effectiveness for what it does. 
One of the biggest hindrances is suspicion in 
some parts of the world of United States 
motives. 

Burma, for instance, recently turned down 
$30 million in American aid because it did 
not want to be tied to any bloc.” But if 
the aid were channeled through the U. N. 
it would be far more acceptable, administra- 
tion sources argue. 

Also, the establishment of a world fund 
would diminish at least some of the con- 
fusion caused by competition between the 
United States and Russia through foreign 
aid offers for the favor of underdeveloped 
countries. 

Within the administration a strong pro- 
ponent of the plan is Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., Chief American Delegate to 
the U. N., who believes that “multilateral aid 
offers a way to prevent the so-called auction 
which some are trying to promote between 
the United States and the USSR as to which 
will spend most in underdeveloped coun- 
tries.” 

Although the point is not settled, the $80 
million United States contribution toward 
setting up a U. N. fund would probably be & 
diversion of funds already requested for 
bilateral foreign aid. 


SEE CONGRESS FIGHT 


The plan is an important departure in 
recent foreign aid thinking, and administra- 
tion sources conceded that there may be 
considerable congressional resistance to vot- 
ing money to be spent by an international 
agency. 

But they feel a case can be made that 
multilateral aid is the only answer in coun- 
tries where pride or suspicion cause rejection 
of United States aid since these nations 
might otherwise rely increasingly on the 
Soviet bloc. 

Important evidence of Aslan thinking on 
this point was recently given by David Owen, 
head of the U. N. technical assistance board 
who after a tour of the world reported that 
“Asian leaders underlined over and over the 
importance of an international multilateral 
approach to the provision of technical aid.” 


MUST TAKE INITIATIVE 


It is also the conviction of United States 
Officials such as Ambassador Lodge that if 
America does not take the initiative in this 
matter it will certainly be taken by the Com- 
munist bloc. 

From a psychological point of view, if the 
Russians accept the President's challenge it 
will lead to more orderly and responsible 
big-power action in the foreign field. If the 
Russians refuse, they will be shown up before 
the world to be insincere in expressing a de- 
sire to help underdeveloped countries, it 18 
telt in Washington. 

If a new “world fund for aid“ is developed, 
the United States would also consider mak- 
ing available for distribution certain stores of 
food and other surpluses but only on the 
understanding that they would be distribu- 
ted so as not to interfere with other nations’ 
regular markets. It would be up to the 
U. N. fund to mgke this decision and thus 
the United States could not be accused of 
putting forward the proposal so as to dump 
surpluses abroad. 
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What Constitutes Effective Political 
Advertising? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


10 2 FLOOD.. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
W ona my remarks in the Recorp, I 
ude the following excerpts from an 
address given by former United States 
Seria tor William Benton before the Ad- 
ttising and Sales Executive Club, of 
effective 101 os 7 Benton 8 on 
political advertising. re- 

marks follow: 5 
are sas Crry, Mo., April 9.—Republicans 
relying too heavily on Madison Avenue, 
told weer tising and Sales Executive Club was 
of that today (Monday) by a 1936 graduate 
at legendary New York advertising 

ughfare, 


Who Benton, Connecticut Democrat, 
retired from his own Madison Avenue 
for pri 20 years ago, then won one campaign 
halled United States Senate and lost another, 
President Harry Truman as “worth 
por Politics than all Madison Avenue 
together.“ Benton had been invited to 
ag by Mr. Truman and was introduced at 
“rg ub luncheon by the former President. 
rather were a candidate today, I would far 
Batte have Harry Truman as an adviser than 
Tor i Barton, Durstine, and Osborne—plus, 
Bows t matter—my old firm of Benton and 
nec es and the rest of the big six,” the Con- 
ticut publisher said. 
ton praised the contribution advertis- 
of 11 made to the United States standard 
Bet in and urged sales and ad executives to 
~ into politics. Then he added: 
doe cause advertising sells goods and serv- 
80 successfully many without long polit- 
poli experience overestimate its ability to sell 
want ideas and personalities. Voters don’t- 
breakin Political ideas in packages, like 
and ast food. They will think far longer 
than nder about who should be President 
cigar about their choice of a toothpaste or 
In nettes, and they will think for themselves, 
Politics they suspect the slick slogan, the 
Mplified solution, and the overstated 
“ 
— arly, they suspect the smooth and 
and n They look for sincerity 
tegrity; when they recognize them in a 
quate men they cast their votes for these 
n es, despite what they read in their 
ties, pavers. They expect some human frail- 
chor Ixon’s success with his little-dog TV 
i oa to Ulustrate this latter point. 
the it Lux and Post Toasties the claims, 
are gimmicks, and the cutouts on the boxes, 
neither ted and accepted. But the publie 
N expects nor accepts gadgets, with a 
dent or a presidential candidate.” 
Cereal Benton invented the cutouts“ on 
“Re boxes while in the agency busjness.) 
don't Petition and tual reiteration 
will have the same impact in politics. Nor 
com — most skilfully televised TV show, 
of Sede with teleprompter, take the place 
Was es in campaigns. Franklin Roosevelt 
Said by his Republican opponents to be 
That’ ul because of his golden voice. 
Boog $ a fallacy, in my opinion. He had the 
thet issues—he was on the right side, with 
Teilen issues at the right time.” 
€vision will be increasingly important 


8 Politica, Benton said, but not by following 
vi pattern. “Indeed, it will be- 
Ä 80 im t and so costly that equal 


should be furnished free, and financed 
BY the Federal Government, to major candi- 
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dates of political parties. But the candi- 
dates will make a mistake if they fail to 
develop techniques to match their own per- 
sonalities, and techniques which are appro- 
priate to the issues under debate. 
cigarettes, roughly the same TV techniques 
can be used effectively for any brand. That 
is not true in politics.” 

Reporting, at the request of the club, on 
his recent visit to the Soviet Union on behalf 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica, of which he is 
publisher, Senator Benton disclosed that the 
Russians are beginning to go in for adver- 
tising. They use it in four ways to promote 
state purposes; first, to encourage consump- 
tion of crops such as soy beans, which are 
easy to grow; second, to encourage savings 
in state banks, in order to divert money out 
of consumption and into heavy industry; 
third, to promote the sale of nonessentials, 
such as ihexpensive beverages, which are 

to make and have a wide profit-margin 
and which take money that might create de- 
mand for boots or vacuum cleaners or any 
scarce commodity; and fourth, for the social 
and political aims of the state. 

“The Russians use pictures of men rather 
than girls in their advertisements,” Benton 
said. “For instance, one bank avertisement 
showed a young man leaning against an auto- 
mobile, with the legend, ‘Save your money 
to buy a car.” (This would require a life- 
time’s savings for most Russians.) One dis- 
play I saw featuring a girl was for Russian 
champagne; and she was holding not a 
dainty wine goblet but a brimming tumbler- 
ful. That seemed enticing to me. 

“Perhaps half of all Russian poster adver- 
tising can be called political—for example, 
posters welcoming the 20th Party Congress, 
or glorifying manual labor, or extolling peace. 
I am excluding the millions of statues and 
pictures of Lenin and Stalin; these classify 
as political propaganda rather than adver- 
tising as we would identify it. In a sense, 
all communication in the U. S. S. R. from 
Pravda to the circus, is political propaganda. 
There has been no such thing as straight 
news or pure entertainment in the Soviet 
state. Thus the ‘commercials’ on Russian 
TV are political plugs, and the entertainment 
is designed to build the audience for the 
propaganda. 

“What is now emerging which is new is 
commercial advertising for economic pur- 
poses. I had many reports that Anastas Mi- 
koyan, minister of commerce and a member 
of the party Presidium, and other leaders are 
increasingly alert to the great possibilities in 
advertising for the development of the Soviet 
economy.” 


“TVA Never Claimed To Be a Yardstick 
for Private Industry,” Said Mr. Clapp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the claims most frequently made by pro- 
ponents of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity is that it was set up as a “yardstick” 
against which private utility rates and 
methods could be measured. There has 
of course been no justification for this 
claim, as TVA operates with benefits and 
subsidies which a private utility does not 
have. 

It is interesting therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
to read the hearing on the Government 
corporations appropriation bill for fiscal 


In selling ` 
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year 1948—H. R. 3756—80th Congress, 
Ist session, at page 132. Mr. Clapp, the 
Chairman of the Board for the TVA, was 
being questioned by a member of the 
Senate committee. The question was 
asked, regarding TVA: 

At one time, was it not supposed to be 
used as a yardstick for private industry? 

To which Mr. Clapp replied: 

Well, there have been claims made that 
the TVA power system would set up a yard- 
stick. The TVA has not developed or elab- 
orated on that or made that claim, 


That, Mr. Speaker, should quiet that 
particular fallacy about the benefits of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority under 
the existing system. 


New Soil Bank Bill in House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


or KANSAS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, no one in the 
last 3 years has worked harder in the 
House for the general interests of agri- 
culture than the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 


Two years ago he was one of the spon- 
sors of Public Law 480, more commonly 
known as the Surplus Agriculture Dis- 
posal Act of 1954. The purpose of this 
act was to make possible a larger sale of 
our surplus agricultural goods in foreign 
markets. 

When I was chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture in the 83d 
Congress, the gentleman from Illinois 
was one of the first outspoken advocates 
of the soil-bank plan. He has worked 
continuously for the enactment of that 
legislation over the last 3 years. 

I was happy to learn that one of his 
constituents has expressed it in an edi- 
torial. Mr. Speaker, I append herewith 
an editorial from the Moultrie County 
News of April 27, which I have received 
today, on the services of the gentleman 
from Illinois in behalf of agriculture: 

New Som BANK BILL IN House 

Congress can pass a soil-bank bill this year 
if it will compromise its partisan differences 
and start hearing soon on a bill introduced 
last week by WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, Represent- 
ative from the 22d District, which includes 
the county of Moultrie. Mr. SPRINGER intro- 
duced the new bill, designated as H. R. 10608, 
on Thursday, the day after the vote to over- 
ride the President's veto failed. 


In introducing the bill Mr. SPRINGER told 
of the need to pass the soil-bank plan this 
year so that it can be fully effective in 1957. 
He pointed out, as did this newspaper last 
week, that It is virtually impossible for Con- 
gress to convene in January and have time 
enough to pass a farm bill the same year that 
can be put into full effect. 

Mr. Sprincer has been a strong supporter 
of the soil-bank plan for the last 3 years. In 
fact he was a supporter of such a plan before 
it was ever considered by Congress. Since he 
represents in Congress the agricultural dis- 
trict in Illinois where the soil-bank plan orig- 
inated, it is most fitting and proper that he 
sponsor this new House bill. 
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It should also be recalled that Mr. SPRINGER 
was one of the authors of the Surplus Agri- 
cultural Disposal Act. This is a bill to help 
sell surpluses overseas, and the records show 
that it has succeeded remarkably well. 

Mr. Sprincer has the interests of agricul- 
ture at heart, and is working diligently at 
the task of getting legislation passed that will 
help the farmer. 


Targets for the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues who witnessed the impressive 
display of Navy might at Guatanamo Bay 
last month should ask themselves the 
question, “Why this show of American 
strength at sea?” Or, as one of the great 
leaders of World War II puts it, “Is the 
Navy building targets for an enemy?” 
For a supercarrier, with its satellites— 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and 
other auxiliaries—is certainly a vulner- 
able target in this air-atomic age. Mod- 
ern radar being what it is, there can be no 
safe place for the supercarrier flotilla to 
hide from enemy aircraft; nor will speed 
save it, for the flotilla can move no faster 
than its slowest component vessel. 

If the supercarrier and its satellites 
make good targets for enemy aircraft, 
they make equally good targets for enemy 
submarines. Russia is turning out mod- 
ern submarines at the reported rate of 
75 a year. Aircraft—land based or car- 
rier based— can be used to fight sub- 
marines; but carrier based aircraft with 
their own base destroyed by the enemy, 
may find no place to land. 

The most important question which 
the supercarrier raises, however, is a 
question of the economical] use of the Na- 
tion's resources. We can achieve bank- 
ruptcy in building defense. Certainly 
we can do that very quickly—and achieve 
defeat as well—if we build weapons we 
don't need, and can’t use effectively, 
while neglecting to build the very weap- 
ons—the long-range, land-based bomb- 
ers—on which our survival as a Nation 
may well depend. 

Mr. Speaker, with the consent of my 
colleagues I wish to insert in the Recorp 
some terse and impressive remarks on 
this subject made by that great air 
leader, Gen. Carl Spaatz, USAF, retired, 
former Chief of Staff of the United States 
Air Force. How the Navy has adjusted 
itself to the atomic age, if not to the 
realities of national defense in the atomic 
age, is the subject of General Spaatz’ 
remarks in Newsweek magazine of April 
16, 1956. The survival of our Nation or 
the survival of the United States Navy is 
the question, and General Spaatz gives 
his answer, as follows: 

Is THe Navy BUILDING TARGETS FOR AN ENEMY? 

The array of 50 warships assembled by the 
United States Navy last month at Guan- 
tanamo Bay made an impressive show of 
American might at sea. It also was instruc- 
tive as a preview of the Navy's adjustment 
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to the atomic age. What it showed was that 
the new Navy is to be a collection of super- 
carriers, or floating air bases, each attended 
and guarded by a swarm of supporting sur- 
face craft, 

The theory is that these bases can be 
moved rapidly to any part of the globe where 
air strength is needed for offensive opera- 
tions and that they will be less vulnerable 
than fixed land bases on the defensive. This 
is a plausible enough theory but subject to 
question on several counts. 

Obviously, the first question is whether 
the Navy, by placing so much rellance on 
supercarriers, isn't just building targets for 
the Soviet Union's submarine fleet. With 
Russia turning out submarines at the re- 
ported rate of 75 a year, it would appear that 
the United States Navy's most urgent task 
is to find an antidote for the weapon which 
plagued us in both the First and Second 
World Wars and is bound to be a serious 
threat to our survival in the third world 
war, if and when it comes. 

While the supercarriers can be used to fight 
submarines, it is highly questionable, to say 
the least, whether it is the most efficient or 
the least costly instrument available for this 
purpose. 

The second question raised by the super- 
carrier concerns its own ability to survive in 
an atomic world at war. The argument that 
its speed and maneuverability make it rela- 
tively invulnerable won't bear close exam- 
ination. It must be remembered that a car- 
rier is not just a carrier but the center of a 
swarm of ships—cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines, and other auxiliarles—and that it 
can be no faster than the slowest of its 
satellites, 

Modern radar being what it is, enemy air 
reconnaisance of sea areas will be efficient in 
another war, day and night, regardless of 
weather. A few modern airplanes can patrol 
a tremendous area. There will be no safe 
place for the supercarrier and its supporting 
units to hide. 

The third vital question about the super- 
carrier has to do with economical use of the 
Nation’s resources. Modern weapons are all 
expensive, not just in terms of dollars but in 
resources—material and human. Unless our 
resources are used wisely and economically, 
we shall bankrupt ourselves in the long 
struggle ahead. The time has come for a 
very searching analysis to determine in what 
weapons and weapon carriers the national- 
defense dollar should be invested to get the 
greatest return. 

Our very survival as a Nation depends upon 
the foresight we use in the maintenance of 
the proper forces in being; now and in the 
future, with a minimum expenditure of our 
resources. The taxpayers are entitled to a 
critical examination of the roles and missions 
assigned to the military forces. This exam- 
ination should be nonpolitical and beyond 
the influence of service pressures in its 
conduct, 


Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars have served their 
country well in establishing Loyalty Day 
as an occasion on which every loyal 
citizen may stand up and be counted.” 
In place of the shrill whinings and 
rumbling threats of a few Communists 
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and fellow travelers, following the red 
flag in a May Day parade, we have the 
full-throated shout of millions of citi- 
zens, united in their love of the flag of 
the United States of America. On this 
day we can show, to ourselves and to 
the world, the strength of a people de- 
voted to freedom. 


Almost 25 centuries ago Herodotus 
wrote: 

While the Athenians were ruled by tyrants, 
they were no better in the things of war 
than any of those that dwelt round about 
them: but when they were rid of tyrants. 
they became the best by far. From this it 
is plain that while they were held under, 
they fought 111 purposely, as men that work 
for a master, but when they were set free, 
each one was eager to accomplish somewhat 
for himself. 


Through the centuries it has been true. 
and it is true today. The man who fights 
for freedom, and, in freedom, the man 
who fights for himself and family, 
who fights for his neighbor and side by 
side with his neighbor, is the most for- 
midable of warriors. This fierce love of 
freedom is no matter of oratory or easy 
platitude, but a strength that, unspoken, 
fills the very food we eat, the ground we 
walk on, and the air we breathe. The 
American hears it in every voice of na- 
ture, from birdsong to thunderbolt. It 
is good to take this occasion to let the 
world hear, from our 150 millions, the 
ringing slogan, “Loyalty means liberty.” 


Flammable Fabrics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, while 
no further action has been taken in re- 
cent weeks by certain Japanese and 
American lobbyists to revive the cam- 
paign to amend and thereby weaken the 
Flammable Fabrics Act, we who were 
sponsors and supporters of this protec- 
tive legislation must not interpret this as 
a sign that all is well, and allow our vigi- 
lance to be relaxed. 

The danger of death and painful in- 
jury is too real and too present. We need 
go on farther than the neighboring city 
of Baltimore, where but for a quick- 
thinking clergyman and a woman wor- 
shipper, a little boy’s life might have 
been lost. There can be no more impres- 
sive testimony to the need for unswerv- 
ing resistance against any and all at- 
tempts to debilitate the effectiveness of 


the Flammable Fabrics Act, than the fol- 


lowing Associated Press story that ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Paterson 
(N. J.) Morning Call: 
Coat AND HoLY WATER Usen To Douse FIRE ON 
ALTAR BOY’s GOWN 
BALTIMORE.—The filmy dress of 9-year-old 
altar boy Albert Longmire caught fire as he 
was lighting candles yesterday during novena 
services at St. Edward's Catholic Church. 
His cassock and surplice blazed up. 
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The Reverend John Kerr, conducting serv- 
ices, leaped from the pulpit, hurdled the altar 
rail, grabbed a woman's coat, wrapped it 
around the boy and beat out the flames. A 
Pose helped put out the flames with holy 

r 

At Lutheran Hospital the youth was re- 
Ported in serious condition with third-degree 
burns over the upper half of his body. 


Soil Bank’s Saga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 
Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. 


Mr. 


er, now that the administration 


tenderly clasped the soil bank to its 
Political bosom it might be well to review 
a little of the idea’s past history. 

The Washington Post of April 29, 1956, 
Carried an interesting account of the 
Soil-bank idea. Included in the sum- 
Mary is the fact that my good friend and 
Colleague the Honorable Frep MARSHALL, 
Of Minnesota, revived the idea in the 
Present era. Here is the Post’s summary. 

Som BANK's BAGA 

The administration's soll bank—now 
in the center of a bitter Democratic- 
GOP farm feud—had its beginning 2 years 
ago in an atmosphere of complete bipartisan 
harmony. 

It was a Democrat—Representative FRED 

, of Minnesota—who first brought 
ba Notion to Washington. MARSHALL in 
urn got the idea from constituents. While 
Visiting his district, he heard his farmers 
8 about a proposition they called 
diverted acreage.” 
asked him if something could be 
done legislatively to reward farmers who were 
g to take cropland out of production 
and plant it in cover crops. 
hee MARSHALL got back to Washington, 
in found some of his fellow Members think- 

g in much the same terms. He talked the 

Over with his GOP colleague, Repre- 
Sentative H. CARL ANDERSEN, of Minnesota. 
th agreed to put in identical bills. Across 
Der Capitol, Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 

mocrat, of Minnesota, put one in, too. 

A few months later the American Farm 
Bureau Federation indorsed the same gen- 
ing Notion, under the new and impressive 
the of soll bank. It was under this title 

t the administration later came out for 
. with a few added wrinkles, after stoutly 
PPosing the original plan. 
sean the battle for political credit which 
bil ‘wed Mr. Eisenhower's veto of the farm 
Democrats insisted Mr. Eisenhower al- 
ready had authority to set up such a bank. 
Fl their authority they went back to a 
td enacted 20 years ago, near the end of 
€sident Roosevelt's first term—the Soll 
nservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 

Last week Representative CLIFFORD R. 
Horr, Republican, of Kansas, whose knowl- 
28 Of farm problems has earned him the 
itol e of “Mr. Agriculture” at the Cap- 

+ recalled the circumstances under which 
t first soil bank was born. 
Maa January 6, 1936, the Supreme Court 
tax volded the New Deal's AAA processing 
u o. The Roosevelt farm program prac- 
cally Collapsed. 


Overnight the Democrats had come up 


2 a new plan to make payments directly 
armers in return for soil-conservation 
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practices, which included taking cropland 
out of production. 

Hope revealed that the real authors of that 
original 1936 act were just a couple of very 
bright Washington newspapermen. They 

ted the idea to AAA Administrator 
Chester Davis. 

Their names: Felix Belair of the New York 
Times and James Russeli Wiggins, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. Wiggins today is vice president and 
executive editor of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 


The Last Word on Welfare Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of talk about so-called 
abuses in the handling of employee wel- 
fare and pension funds. I would like to 
call your attention to the fact that a 
colleague from my State of Illinois, the 
senior Senator [Mr. Douctas], has con- 
ducted an investigation and turned in a 
report that has been strongly endorsed 
by union leaders, including President 
George Meany, of the merged labor fed- 
eration, the AFL-CIO. 

It is not generally realized that the 
abuses in handling welfare and pension 
funds included improper practices by a 
few insurance companies, banks, and 
businessmen, as well as by a small num- 
ber of faithless union officials. 

It is not generally realized that the 
report turned in by Senator Dovetas said 
that even pension plans operated by em- 
ployers alone should be subject to strict 
accounting and that the rights of em- 
ployees under such plans should be safe- 
guarded by acquainting them, annually, 
with the deferred pay they are promised 
in the form of pensions. 

It is not generally recognized that 
while Mr. Meany has praised the work 
of the Douglas Senate subcommittee, and 
with minor reservations endorsed its de- 
mand for full disclosure of all details 
of all employee pension and welfare 
funds, the Senator has not yet received 
similar support from equally eminent 
spokesmen of the insurance and bank- 
ing and businessmen communities. 


Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer an editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch on the thorough 
and extensive report on welfare and pen- 
sion funds issued by the Senate sub- 
committee headed by Senator DOUGLAS; 

THe Last WORD ON WELFARE FUNDS 

The Douglas subcommittee in the Senate 
has just filed a 182,000-word report on em- 
ployee welfare and pension funds. This 
ought to exhaust the subject, and the result 
of the group’s long work and lengthy report 
is important to millions of Americans. 

In sum, the bipartisan committee under 
Senator Doveras, of Illinois, proposes Federal 
legislation requiring full financial disclo- 
sures from nearly all employee welfare and 
pension funds. The group suggests that 


some Federal agency be given power to com- 


pel honest disclosures, 
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Why is this important to the public? Be- 
cause the subcommittee found that more 
than 75 million persons—employees and de- 
pendents—are covered in some measure by 
such protective funds. That is about half 
the Nation's population. * 

Moreover, between twenty and twenty-five 
billion dollars have been amassed under 
these programs to help provide for the risks 
and illnesses and old age of employees. Those 
promised such protection have an interest 
in knowing whether they are getting it. 

Last year a New York State Insurance De- 
partment report showed that 62 of 135 union 
welfare funds under study had been mis- 
handled. The AFL-CIO has already looked 
into such reports, and its president, George 
Meany, says he welcomes the Douglas report 
and agrees with it in general principles. 

But the Senate group was interested in the 
whole broad field of welfare financing and 
not just union funds. And in their search 
the Senators found that while ignorance and 
extravagance had indeed caused a dissipation 
of some funds, many abuses involved certain 
imsurance practices, such as excessive com- 
missions and fees. 

In consequence, the Douglas subcommit- 
tee’s disclosure plan makes no distinction be- 
tween funds operated by unions, manage- 
ment, or trustees. It makes no distinction 
between funds built entirely with employer's 
contributions and those to which the em- 
ployees contribute. All such funds covering 
more than 25 employees would have to be 
registered, and all covering more than 100 
employees would have to be reported in 
detail. 

The Senators’ reasoning here is that both 
Congress and the courts have held that em- 
ployer contributions are in the nature of 
compensation for employees. Thus, employ- 
ees have a right to know how the funds are 
administered. In addition, the sums in- 
volved are of such magnitude as to be a 
matter of consequence to the national econ- 
omy. Hence, the Government has a right to 
know whether the money is in good hands. 

Both the exhaustive work behind the 
Douglas subcommittee report and the logic 
of its conclusions ought to command the 
attention of Congress. 


A Stark Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial entitled “A Stark Warning,” 
which appeared in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune: 


It is indeed a stark warning which Gen. 
Curtis LeMay, chief of the United States 
Strategic Air Command, has just delivered. 
In his realistic testimony before the Senate 
subcommittee investigating this country’s 
adequacy of air power as against the U. 8. 
S. R., the general has made it very plain 
that we are losing ground. While he be- 
lieves that for all the Soviet advances the 
United States now possesses “the capability 
of winning any war the Soviets might start,” 
this victory would not be achieved without 
“receiving very serious damage.” But he 
goes on to say: “Five years ago we could have 
won the war without the country receiving 
comparatively serious damage.” 

As for the future, General LeMay sketches 
a grim prospect, Asked about 1958-60, he 
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testified: “I can only conclude then that they 
will have a greater striking power than we 
will have in the time period under our pres- 
ent plans and programs.” What is happen- 
ing is that in the contest for long-range air 
superiority the Soviets are outproducing the 
United States. According to General LeMay, 
the U. S. 8. R. is turning out its Bison 
and Bear jet bombers “at a combined rate 
substantially higher than we are producing 
B-52s.” And unless there is a change in our 
plans and programs, it is perfectly obvious 
that the relative strength of the SAC can 
only be expected to decline. Coupled with 
General LeMay’s criticisms last week of how 
combat effectiveness is additionally ham- 
pered by inability to retain and develop 
skilled manpower, the whole picture is most 
disturbing. In short, we need both more 
planes and more men. 

The object of being strong is to maintain 
peace. Strength is the active deterrent 
against any potential aggressor. No other 
country is going to risk war when it thereby 
invites the certainty of instant retaliation 
and complete destruction. But neither can 
the United States afford anything less than 
the fullest measure of self-insurance for 
itself and the rest of the free world. We 
must continue to keep that margin of lead- 
ership in air power and atomic weapons 
which on this less than ideal globe remains 
the compulsive deterrent for peace. It will 
be costly, of course, but here there can be 
no real option. We must be strong—in arms, 
in morals, in selfless leadership—to preserve 
freedom and peace. 


Even at the expense of balancing the 
budget. 


Needed Postal Rate Increases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Passaic (N. J.) Herald- 
News of April 30, 1956: 

NEEDED POSTAL RATE INCREASES 


‘The most successful business in the world 
at losing money appears to be the United 
States postal system. We are the only Na- 
tion, with the possible exception of Argen- 
tina, that does not run its postal agency 
on a break-even basis. In the last 10 years 
ours has lost an average of $460 million an- 
nually. On top of that the interest on the 
nearly half-billion postal debt costs us more 
than $100 million a year. 

The reason is simple. The post office is 
paying present day prices for the things it 
buys and charging 1932 prices for what it 
sells. Of every dollar spent, 77 cents goes 
for wages which Congress sets, and 18 cents 
goes for transportation costs whose rates 
are fixed by either the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
The 5 cents for other expenses is a slim area 
in which to expect any further economies 
in operation of the post office. 

The average American's share of the postal 
deficit—paid out of general revenues—is 
about $11.50 a year. Yet 80 percent of the 
first-class mail and all the bulky second- 
and third-class mail comes from commer- 
cial firms. This is an unfair burden on in- 
dividuals. Raising the rates so that those 
who use the mails would pay the cost would 
correct the imbalance, 
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Artificially low rates have been deceiving 
the taxpayers long enough. Four cents for 
regular letters, 7 cents for air mail, and 
other reasonable increases asked of Con- 
gress would put the expense burden where 
it belongs, The proposed rate boosts would 
still leave an annual deficit of some $63 
million, but that would be a shining im- 
provement over the present deficit. 


Address by the Honorable Sinclair Weeks, 
Secretary of Commerce, Before the 44th 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, May 2, 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address was delivered by the 
Honorable Sinclair Weeks Secretary of 
Commerce, before the third general ses- 
sion, 44th annual meeting, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C., May 2, 1956: 
Text or ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

SINCLAIR WEEKS BEFORE THE THIRD GENERAL 

SESSION 44TH ANNUAL MEETING, CHAMBER 

or COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, PRESI- 

DENTIAL Room, HOTEL STATLER, WASHING- 

TON, D. C., May 2, 1956 


On the general theme of preserving private 
enterprise you have heard some very interest- 
ing discussions concerning the businessman's 
responsibilities in such fields as promoting 
economic understanding and informed goy- 
ernmental action at all levels. I am informed 
that my own contribution to this session will 
be most useful if I discuss the necessity for a 
close working relationship between business- 
men and men in public office. 


This is a difficult assignment, especially in 
an election year, when some people, in search 
of an issue, call it a mortal sin when close re- 
lationships between business and govern- 
ment are encouraged. Even without this 
added complication, the Job of describing the 
importance—in fact, the utter necessity—of 
close relations is difficult. 

As a former businessman and a present 
public official I've been on both sides of the 
fence—and sometimes in the middle. The 
experience is educational, even though occa- 
sionally painful. But nothing compares with 
the reward—a sense of participation in public 
service. And this is particularly true in an 
administration under such dedicated leader- 
ship as that of our truly great President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Because your policy committee has made 
its recommendation and because its passage 
means much to the program of President 
Eisenhower, may I divert for a moment to the 
bill (H. R. 5550) now pending before the 
Congress to authorize the President to ac- 
cept United States membership in the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation (OTC). 

Let me say first that reciprocal trade 
treatymaking is the settled policy of this 
Government. The process originated with a 
proposal of President McKinley—the motion 
was seconded by Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Howard Taft, Warren G. Harding, and many 
others. In my opinion it is a better method 
of tariff ratemaking than the process of log 
rolling historically in operation. 
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Obviously the job can be well done or badly 
done. 

In connection with reciprocal trade agree- 
ments one hears from time to time of an 
outfit known as GATT. GATT objectives 
closely correspond to established principles 
of American commercial policy—principles 
which include the most favored nation treat- 
ment, for example, which the United States 
in its own interest has long urged upon 
other nations. Generally speaking, in my 
judgment, as far as GATT is concerned, it is 
better from every standpoint to have 35 na- 
tions join in 1 agreement than to have to 
go through the motions 35 separate times 
with 35 separate agreements finally arrived 
at. 

The combination of such negotiations pro- 
duces results not possible in a series 
separate bilateral agreements and to my 
mind, certainly makes it possible for the 
United States to obtain greater trade bene - 
fits than could otherwise be achieved. 

The Department of Commerce has an im- 
portant interest in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation (OTC) and because of 
this, I have carefully reviewed the proposal 
for it from every angle. Both as a member 
of the President's Cabinet and as a former 
manufacturer, I earnestly hope that the 
Congress will approve this vital legislation 
promptly. 

I have personally examined very carefully 
the criticlsms made against OTC which have 
led to honest doubts in the minds of some 
businessmen, I want to say that as far as 
I am concerned there is no foundation for 
these doubts. 

The agreement for the OTC has been 80 
drafted that United States interests are fully 
safeguarded. OTC would not be suprana- 
tional. It could not change a single tariff 
rate. It could not impose new obligations 
on the United States without our consent. 

So long as it is the policy of this Govern- 
ment to carry on foreign trade under the 
aegis of reciprocal trade agreements and to 
do it by the GATT process, I am convinced 
that the creation of the OTC will enable 
American industry and trade to derive addi- 
tional and increased benefits from the GATT 
and the tarif concessions we have received. 

Now to get on with my subject—let us 
first consider the impact of government on 
private industry. 

When prosperity is rolling along on a high 
plateau—like today—some nearsighted busi- 
nessmen may deceive themselves into assum- 
ing that, because our economic momentum 
is so strong, it makes little difference what 
signals are called in W. n. ` 

In my judgment such an attitude is 
slightly shortsighted. 

History clearly reveals that, from the in- 
dustrial revolution to the present, rulers 
and parliaments have used their power both 
to help business up and to push business 
down. Governments have plagued business 
with red tape; burdened it with heavy taxes: 
strangled it with controls and—behind the 
Iron Curtain—have completely destroyed it. 

If it makes scant difference to our eco- 
nomic system who sits at executive desks 
and in legislative chambers, why are so many 
left wingers trying to force so much anti- 
business legislation through the Congress? 

Why are so many radical politicians burst- 
ing their lungs with tirades against business 
and businessmen in government? 

Why are so many left wing groups plan- 
ning campaigns to oust public officials from 
both parties who support sound economic 
principles? 

We as a nation are not going to preserve 
private enterprise if local, State and na- 
tional governments are run by people who 
misunderstand private enterprise, mistrust 
private enterprise, and mistreat private en- 

Tou cannot raise sheep in a den 
of wolves. 
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Speaking as a member of the Eisenhower 
administration, I assure you that our mis- 
sion in the economic field is to preserve 
Private enterprise. Its record is proof of its 
Value to all Americans. Look at this amaz- 
ing record: Under private enterprise this 
Nation has advanced to history's highest 
standard of living. 

A century ago 94 percent of all work was 
by human and animal muscle. Today only 
6 percent is done by physical labor of man 
and beast—all the rest is by machine. A 
century ago the average worker tolled a full 
70-hour week. Today the workweek is 
around 42 hours and most labor is easier. 

Since 1900 our population has doubled 
but our per capita production has tripled. 
Even after allowances for price changes, our 
National income today is 7 times what it 
Was at the start of the century. I think it is 

dly any wonder, as a consequence, that 
We of this administration rely on free enter- 
Price and the unchecked flow of its dynamic 
Power to continue to bring material well- 
being to the American people. 

From its very inception over 3 years ago, _ 
this administration's objective has been to 
let the free enterprise system run itself. 
Controls were dropped. The tax system was 
Tedesigned to raise taxes and not to change 
the social order. A policy of trying to get 
the Government out of business was insti- 
tuted. ‘The results I think speak for them- 
Selves, including the report the other day 
ot the Council of Economic Advisers an- 
nouncing the gross national product for 
the first quarter of 1956 at a new high—at an 
annual rate of $399 billion. 

But ours is not a negative, hands-off ap- 
Proach. We recognize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this century of giant industrial- 
ism and long-range guided missiles cannot 
shirk its responsibility in the economic field. 
Desertion could permit an eventual drift to 

tion or depression. Both extremes 
Would be bad for business, bad for defense, 
&nd bad for America. 

We believe that the purpose of private 
enterprise is to cteate wide prosperity fairly 
Shared. Else why is our economy so geared 
that competition continually drives the 
Price down and down until the products of 
Private enterprise—the only real wealth we 
have—are distributed to our people on an 
ever-widening scale. 

We set barbed-wire fences beyond which 

vernment should not go in the field of 
Private industry. But we do not hesitate 
to use persuasion and the power of Govern- 
ment to do what needs to be done for the 
National welfare which the private factor of 

economy cannot or will not do itself. 
pose policy is neither socialism nor stand- 
m. 

It is dynamic conservatism. 

It is economic commonsense. 

In our desire to do what is best for 167 
Million Americans, we have brought to 

ernment able talent of all kinds. We 

ve picked some of the best from science, 
technology, agriculture, labor, finance, and 
industry—each person contributing his ex- 
Perience and brains in managing honest, 
forward-looking Government. 

At first the individual business man in 
Fovernment undergoes a new bewildering, 
and frustrating experience—the strange 
gobbledygook language of bureaucracy—the 
duplication and the age-crusted redtape— 
the gigantic size and complexity of govern- 
ment. 

Every conscientious executive wants to 

on top of his jJob—not only to manage 

Properly but to think things out. There are 

dens hours enough in the day to get things 
e. 

One of the time-consuming jobs is the 
Search for qualified top-rank executives for 
important posts in Government. Their 

are urgently needed. But, unless a 
Prospect is independently well-off, the pay 
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scale is often far too low to attract the 
cream of the crop. 

The readſustments involved in scaling 
down personal finances, missing out on pro- 
motive priority, giving up established homes, 
and breaking into educational commitments 
are substantial hurdles. 

Amongst business executives who come to 
Washington, the Nation has been fortunate 
to have the services of volunteer experts, 
called WOC’s because they are loaned by 
private industry and serve without compen- 
sation. These men are helping to gear Gov- 
ernment-industry participation in mobiliza- 
tion preparedness and in the current defense 
and atomic-energy programs—so that our 
military might will be a strong deterrent to 


war. 

Surely these experts and technicians de- 
serve well of this country. But what do 
they get from some circles? 

It shocks anyone aware of the hazards of 
these times and anyone with a sense of fair 
play to find the chairman of a House inves- 
tigating committee pouring out misrepre- 
sentations about WOC's and advocating a 
reckless course of action which could deprive 
the defense program of these urgently 
needed industrial specialists. 

I don't believe the American people want 
the national defense effort made more diffi- 
cult just to gratify the spite of those—in or 
out of Government—who hate private en- 
terprise and who always are ready to smear 
any businessman anywhere in Government. 

I think instead that the American people 
are everlastingly grateful to these able and 
honest businessmen who are serving their 
country in the cause of peace. 

While I praise the contribution of busi- 
nessmen to Government in this day and 
age, I would add that it is my sincere belief 
that this Nation needs something more from 
businessmen than aptitude in any particular 
field. It needs business statesmanship. It 
needs the positive leadership of businessmen 
in keeping our country on the right road, 

The more I study modern conditions the 
more I am convinced that the way to pre- 
serve private enterprise is to preserve sound 
government. I doubt that we can keep gov- 
ernment sound unless the champions of pri- 
ate enterprise spend just as much time 
fighting for sound policies in government 
as they do in making and selling a product. 

Businessmen are able to sell a product but 
they are infants in the task of selling an 
idea—and remember well that it is ideas, 
sound or otherwise, which have most to do 
in influencing the direction in which we as 
a nation shall travel. 

But here comes the rub. Here's where a 

bit of human perversity enters the picture. 
Most of us businessmen—and I used to be 
one—are red-hot defenders of good gov- 
ernment and free enterprise—in principle. 
Yet too often some businessmen want to 
make an exception in their own particular 
case. 
Generally speaking, they're all for pri- 
vate enterprise—until their own ox is gored. 
At the first pinch of metal scarcity they. 
want controls restored. They're for balanced 
budgets—but not if it requires them to pay 
at least the cost of special Government serv- 
ices indispensable to their operation. 

Postal rates in large part have not in- 
creased in 24 years. Most business is will- 
ing, but some business fights tooth and nail 
to keep from paying its fair share of the cost 
of operating the Post Office Department. 
How many other costs of business have re- 
mained static in this quarter century period? 

Let me make this point clear. We wel- 
come hearing the views of businessmen on 
any subject that concerns their own busi- 
ness or the economy. That's our job: to 
listen, to advise—and where possible—to 
help. In fact, the bulk of our operation— 
at the Commerce Department—is a great 
service station for businesses of all sizes, 
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And we pass along industry views to other 
areas of Government, including the Con- 
gress. 

However, cooperation between business 
and Government should be a two-way street. 

If we as a nation are to preserve private 
enterprise, we must preserve initiative and 
research and competition and free markets 
and sound money and credit policies of Gov- 
ernment. Of course, it is natural for a busi- 
nessman to exercise self-interest because if 
he did not pay attention to his own shop, 
he could not stay in business. 

If we are to keep prosperity and foster 
long-range economic growth, however, busi- 
nessmen also must be economic statesmen 
with a vision and a sense of duty that em- 
braces the well-being of the entire Nation. 

For if businessmen—of all people—neglect 
or fail to champion private enterprise and 
the Government policies that encourage pri- 
vate enterprise, how can private enterprise 
continue to survive The alternative to free 
enterprise is captive enterprise. It is the 
fall of conservatism and the rise to power 
of radicalism with its jargon of class war- 
fare, its dangerous lideologies, and its chains 
for. business. 

This administration will continue to do 
what it can to preserve private enterprise 
by carrying forward sound programs to 
strengthen the economy—by fighting for the 
soll bank and other measures to give the 
farmers a better chance—by proposing to 
Congress new assistance, including certain 
loans, to enable communities with chronic 
unemployment to help themselves. 

We shall continue to advance programs for 
economic growth, such as necessary aids to 
small business; inducements to home build- 
ing; commercial atomic power; establish- 
ment of the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration to spur world commerce; additional 
air trafic control facilities for safer air 
travel; construction of the great national 
highway program, and other plans for build- 
ing a prosperous future. 

We welcome the vigorous cooperation of 
business in our fight to maintain a climate 
in which business will continue to flourish, 
employment will expand, and other fruits of 
healthy economic growth will be harvested 
by all of the American people. 


Rocky Marciano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Shirley Povich appearing in Sunday's 
Washington Post and Times Herald in 
response to my friend and neighbor, the 
world’s heavyweight champion, Rocky 
Marciano. 

The article is entitled “Marciano 
Comes Shining Through to the Last”: 
MARCIANO COMES SHINING THROUGH TO THE 

Last 
(By Shirley Povich) 

Boston, April 28.— There were strong mo- 
tives, of course, that spurred Rocky Marciano 
to toss his world heavyweight championship 
back to the mob and walk away from bigger 
money than he had reaped in 10 rugged years 
in the prize ring. 

They were impelling reasons, but at the 
same time so simple and so honest that 
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Rocky could not quite succeed in communi- 
cating them to his whole audience, especially 
those uncomprehending folks known to in- 
fest the prize fight business. Rocky's desire 
to exalt his wife and family above the 
glamour and profits of the heavyweight title, 
couldn't quite ring a bell with them. 

Even as The Rock took his leave of the 
title officially, by saying he was all through 
with fighting, “because that’s what my fam- 
ily wants and that’s what I want.“ the 
skeptics began looking under the bed for 
angles that would explain his move. Love 
of family couldn't be accepted, per se. 

So they said that Rocky was doing this 
thing as a favor to the International Boxing 
Club, which is being sued by the Govern- 
ment as a monopoly, to show that the IBC 
doesn't control the heavyweight title. And 
they said he was just paying the way for an 
elimination series that would bring him back 
to fight the winner for a monster gate. The 
idea of a man quitting because he loves his 
wife and baby and mother had to be rejected. 

Conceivably, a fellow giving up the title 
like Rocky did, could have been coached to 
do so by the IBC as a desperate move to 
beat a Government suit, but I have grave 
doubts that Mary Ann Marciano, age 31%, 
could be coached to say what she said last 
night. 

Little Mary Ann apparently was answering 
all the phone calls at the Marciano house- 
hold on this great day in the life of the 
Marcianos, and there were few preliminaries 

In her response, which went like this: 

“Hello, you. My daddy does not going to 
fight nobody no more at all. My daddy does 
not going to fight nobody no more at all, 
goodby.” 

Back in Brockton these last 4 years 
since Rocky was defending his title, Mrs. 
Marciano was keeping a rigid box score. “He 
was home only 152 days in those 4 years. 
Never for more than 2 weeks at a time. 

“I told Rocky it was embarrassing to have 
to reintroduce him to his own daughter every 
time he came home.” 

Rocky’s place among the heavyweight 
champions may long be debated, and there 
are some who will contend that his skills 
were limited to two facets, his ability to 
absorb a punch and deal one out. But in- 
disputable is the brightness of the record 
he takes into retirement with him: 49 fights, 
49 victories, no draws, no defeats, no peers 
at the trade in his own time. 

Just as he refused to be beguiled by the 
glamor of the business of being the heavy- 
weight champ, Rocky remained the home- 
town boy in his final act as champ. While 
the big city reporters in New York were 
assembling at the press conference he had 
called, and wondering what the nature of 
his announcement might be, Rocky be- 
thought himself of an old friend in Brock- 
ton. 

Rocky telephoned Mrs. Marciano in mid- 
morning saying he was keeping his pledge 
to her that he would retire before May 1. 
Then he said, I'm announcing it at noon. 
But call Vic Dubois at the Enterprise and 
tell him he can have the story right now 
because I want him to have it first.” 

And so it was that Rocky, even on his 
busiest day, was remembering the home town 
sports editor who helped to launch him to 
fame, and so it was that Vic Dubois of the 
Brockton Enterprise had a clear beat on the 
big story. 

I happen to know that the thought of re- 
tirement began to germinate with Rocky last 
summer when he went into training for the 
Archie Moore fight, and that it was greatly 
intensified the same night he knocked Moore 
out at Yankee Stadium. 

At Grossinger’s, Rocky didn’t go in for 
much fight talk. The light of his day was 
the evening phone call to Brockton and his 
long conversation with first his wife and 
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then with little Mary Ann. Talking to his 
daughter, he was at play. He was every won- 
derful little girl’s fond daddy, and the fact 
that he was champion of the world was easy 
for him to forget. 

That night he knocked out Moore in Yan- 
kee Stadium there was usual postfight cele- 
bration at the Hampshire House. Never did 
a winning fighter appear to be so unhappy. 
For his well-wishers, Rocky smiled only 
weakly. He was exulting not at all. His 
chagrin at the fact that Moore had dumped 
him on his pants in the first round was still 
showing, unobliterated by the fearful beating 
he finally dealt out to Moore. 

“Barbara wants me to quit fighting,” he 
said that night, “and it's about time maybe 
that I started listening. All the people in 
Brockton like me so much I don't ever want 
to lose a fight. Every time I fight I always 
hear them yelling, ‘Attaboy Rocky, and I 
can't let them down.” 

It was typical of Marciano's honesty that he 
mamed Archie Moore as the No. 1 contender 
for the title he yacated. Moore was the only 
fighter he had actively disliked. Archie's 
name-calling campaign before getting the 
title fight had hurt the sensitive Marciano, 
yet after he beat the man, he could still rate 
him best of the rest. As in all of his other 
tests, Marciano once more could come shining 
through. 


The Smear Nixon Crowd Still at It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it would 
seem that the smear attacks leveled at 
the Vice President are to continue with 
undiminished virulence despite his over- 
whelming endorsement by rank and file 
Republicans throughout the country and 
his complete acceptance by President 
Eisenhower as his running mate. Poor 
old Herblock keeps up his running fire 
against Nixon in his best smear tech- 
nique, and inconspicuous columnists 
such as Fleeson—and Stokes—torture 
the Chotiner incident to make it vir- 
tually appear that Nrxon’s one-time 
campaign manager has been using the 
Vice President’s office as his headquar- 
ters. And the letters-to-the-editor col- 
umns still carry an occasional shot at 
him, although the writers conveniently 
neglect to specifiy just what they find 
wrong with him officially or privately. 

As usual, it has taken fair-minded and 
objective David Lawrence to bring things 
into focus, which he does in his column 
appearing in yesterday’s Evening Star. 
As Mr. Lawrence points out, these 
smear artists conveniently overlook the 
fact that Mr. Chotiner was also at one 
time the campaign manager for Chief 
Justice Warren and Senator KNOWLAND, 
and these two outstanding public offi- 
cials are conveniently spared the guilt- 
by-association charges which come so 
readily to the tongue and pen of those 
so-called liberals who on other occasions 
have decried the smear technique when 
their New Deal pets were under attack. 
Mr. Lawrence’s article, included here- 
with, deserves your perusal: 
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LmEERALS SMEAR NIXoN—TuHEY WEEP OVER 
GUILT By Association Bur Don'r LAMENT 
CHOTINER CASE 


Guilt by association has caused many an 
outburst of indignation in recent years by 
so-called liberals and others who have said 
it is rank injustice to associate the name 
of an innocent man with someone either 
accused or suspected of wrongdoing. 

But the pious organizations dedicated to 
the crusade against guilt by association 
seem to be weeping no tears and issuing no 
statements of lament at the smear job done 
in the last few days on Vice President Nixon 
by certain news dispatches and headlines. 
The American people read in the last few 
days such headlines as these: “Nrxon’s Aid 
Gets Probe Subpena,” “Probers Call Nrxon’s 
1952 Manager,” “Nixon's 1952 Manager In- 
volved in Inquiry on Clothing Contracts,” 
and “Nrxon’s 1952 Manager Got Legal Fee in 
Fraud Case.“ 

The headline writers themselves were cer- 
tainly not at fault, They rightly based their 
headlines on what the news articles and dis- 

patches conspicuously emphasized in the 
first few paragrapbs. Not one of the articles 
in the various eastern newspapers which 
printed the above headlines told the people 
the whole truth, which is that Murray 
Chotiner was campaign manager not only 
for Mr. Nrxon but also once for Earl Warren, 
now Chief Justice, when he was elected 
Governor of California. Nor did the news 
articles tell the reader that Mr. Chotiner was 
the campaign manager for Senator KNOW- 
LAND when he ran in 1946 and also in the 
1952 primary when he won both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic Senatorial nomina- 
tions. Nor did the articles state that Mr. 
Chotiner was campaign manager in southern 
California for Governor Dewey, of New York, 
when he ran for the Presidency in 1948. 

None of this information was, of course, 
really pertinent to the story except that, if 
one man—Nixon—was mentioned, all others 
should, in fairness, have been included. The 
inferencé left with the reader was that Mr. 
Nrxon was somehow implicated in an alleged 
wrongdoing on the part of Mr. Chotiner. 
There seems to be an overeagerness on the 
part of political opponents these days to 
smear the Vice President. 

There was, indeed, no more reason for the 
headlines to speak of “Nrxon’s aid” being 
in trouble than to call him “Chief Justice 
Warren's aid.“ Actually Mr. Chotiner today 
isn’t the aid of Mr. Nixon, nor is he his 
campaign manager. He is not a member of 
Mr. Nixon's staff or of Chief Justice Warren's 
or Senator KyowLaND's. He is a close friend 
of them all. 

What the news articles didn’t tell the 
reager is that Mr. Chotiner is perhaps the 
leading lawyer in criminal cases in southern 
California and that his law practice is con- 
fined to this type of activity while politics is 
with him an avocation. 

A headline saying that a lawyer got a legal 
fee from a client involved in a fraud case 
would not have been news. It was the fact 
that the lawyer in question was once a man- 
ager for Nixon which seemingly made it 
news. Yet there was no evidence to back 
np such a Plain case of “guilt by associa- 

n. 


The client of Mr. Chotiner named in the 
Senate inquiry got into trouble during the 
Truman administration when some Govern- 
ment contracts for clothing for the Army 
were allegedly obtained under fraudulent 
means. Since then the client in question 
was tried and convicted. It was in 1953 that 
the client employed Mr. Chotiner ally 
on legal questions growing out of the episode. 

There isn't the slightest scintilla of evi- 
dence—nor will any ever be produced, be- 
cause there is none—that Mr. Nixon knew 
even the fact that Mr, Chotiner had any such 
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Client. The news articles, following the ex- 
Pposures by a Senate committee which in- 
sisted on summoning Mr. Chotiner for testi- 
mony, properly reported the committee ac- 
tion and that the Democrats were pressing 
it. But there has been nothing to indicate 
that Mr. Chotiner's relations with his client 
Were anything but the normal relation of a 
lawyer practicing in criminal cases. Not 80 
long ago the National Lawyers Guild, a radi- 
Cal organization, raised a fuss because some 
of its members were criticized for defend- 
ing Communists. It was rightly argued here 
that no lawyer in good standing, and himself 


not implicated in the Communist conspiracy, 


should be condemned in the court of public 
Opinion because he chooses to give any de- 
fendant the benefit of his counsel. 

Certainly the news articles written about 
Mr. Chotiner imply that he did something 
Wrong in defending a client who was in- 
volved in a criminal case. The effort to tie 
the Vice President into the whole business, 
Moreover, by giving prominence in the press 
to his furmer relationship with the lawyer 
is an attempt to imply “guilt” by associa- 
tion"—a practice that merits condemnation 
when there is no evidence of guilt. 


On the Right Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
€nacting the highway construction bill 
last week the House of Representatives 
took a long stride toward making the 

ves of many Americans safer and more 
Enjoyable. 

The prospect of having 80 million cars, 

& decade hence, jammed together on 

y's highways was unappealing and 

frightening. The program we have 

will provide a network of im- 

Proved roads from the interstate to the 
local level. 

In my State of Washington, the Fed- 
eral Government will be spending $35.1 
Million in 1957. Primary, secondary and 
ur roads will receive $11.7 million, 
Which will be matched dollar for dollar 

State funds. Highways 99 and 10, our 

© interstate arteries, will receive $23.4 
th, on plus a 10 percent payment by 

© State. Highway experts estimate 
about 4.000 new jobs will be created in 
State over a perlod of the next 13 
Years. In all, some $498 million will be 
spent in the State of Washington dur- 
ing the construction period. 
believe one of the salient features of 
bill is its provision for more primary 
and secondary road funds. As the to- 
aphy of our State and its highway 
elopment limit us presently to two 
cial rstate highways, much of the benefi- 
l effect of this bill would have been 
5 without the changes in the State's 

e. Under the new bill, the States por- 

n of interstate road construction is 
PA ered and the consequent savings can 
m matched dollar for dollar by Federal 

oney for those roads that our citizens 
fro in traveling from farm to market, 

m town to home or from town to town. 
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Our State has done an outstanding job 
in developing its highway system under 
the stress of financial limitation 
prompted by the rapidly expanding need 
for roads and the slower expansion of 
the revenue base. We have the best 
roads, commensurate with construction 
funds available. Now the State can go 
ahead with plans for new roads for con- 
gested areas and restoration of roads 
which require expensive renovation 
projects. i 

It is my belief that the President's 
bond-financed program would have been 
a more sound, better financed, generally 
superior plan for solution of the highway 
problem. However, it was obvious that 
the leadership of the committees which 
considered this bill would not have 
brought out another bill had this one 
been rejected, thus it was this bill or 
none. 

I am not in accord with all of the rev- 
enue-producing features of this bill, but 
I believe in the long run its ultimate ben- 
efits will outweigh the poor and in some 
ways inequitable taxation portions it 
contains. With this in mind, I joined 
in support of this measure and am in 
hope the Senate will see fit to complete 
early and favorable action on it so our 
program can be started soon. 


The Farm Veto and Another Promise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1956 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
the Smithville Times, published in 
Smithville, Tex., by C. K. Mick, publisher 
and owner, is recognized as an outstand- 
ing weekly newspaper. 

At the annual convention of the South 
Texas Press Association in San Antonio, 
Tex., April 20 and 21, the Smithville 
Times was awarded a first-place trophy 
for the best commercial printing in 
towns of less than 3,500 population and 
five certificates of award in newspaper 
contests conducted by the association. 

The certificates of award were for first 
place in commercial printing, second 
place in newspaper photography, third 
place in best all-round newspaper, and 
honorable mention in column writing 
and editorials. 

In addition, it has been the winner of 
the plaque for outstanding community 
service in 1947-48, 1950-51, and 1954-55. 

An example of why this newspaper 
has received such splendid recognition 
is a very timely and excellent editorial 
on the problem presented by the Presi- 
dent's veto of the farm bill, which ap- 
peared in the April 27 issue. The edi- 
torial the Farm Veto and Another Prom- 
ise is one which all of us who realize the 
predicament faced by the farmers of the 
Nation will deeply appreciate. 

The editorial is as follows: 

It's happened again. The farmer, hope- 
fully eyeing the prospects of an even break 
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in national economy, has been left holding 
the bag—a bag lined with empty promises. 

The Presidential veto of the farm bill adds 
another hole to the farmer's bare and 
threadworn pocketbook. And the chances of 
patching it are mighty slim. 

Our farmers are left with only the prom- 
ises made in an attempt to justify this un- 
Just action. The administration proposes as 
& substitute, that the Congress pass a soll- 
bank program which, they claim, if passed 

“right away could give the farmers up to half 
a billion dollars in aid this crop year. 

The soil bank has been the administra- 
tion’s mainstay, their obsession, and their 
cure-all for the farmer's ilis. This, of course, 
is not entirely true. It has definite benefits, 
but is certainly no miracle medicine to cure 
the low-price plague of our farmers. No 
single program could be expected to dispel 
8 years of mounting farm depres- 

The now-dead farm bill was one which was 
written by the farmers themselves. The 
Senate and House Agricultural Committees 
worked tirelessly with rural People all over 
the Nation laying groundwork for the legis- 
lation. The bill was not 100 percent perfect, 
but it would have at least given the farmers 
something to hold on to and would have 
stopped the price declines which are shoving 
farm economy steadily downward. 

In the words of congressional leaders, there 
is no hope of passing another general farm 
bill this session. Administration claims of 
immediate price boosts on some commodities 
will be bogged down by laws now in effect, 
and the old farm enemy—the sliding parity 
scale—will likely stay with us. 

Texas farmers are tired of promises. They 
haven't forgotten those made by the Presi- 
dent at Waco during the last presidential 
campaign. The supports promised then were 
no more real than the economic boosts our 
farmers are now being promised, 

Our agricultural population loses most 
through this tragic act. But in the long run, 
they won't suffer alone. Sound farm econ- 
omy is essential to national well-being, and 
continued depression of agriculture is even- 
tually sure to affect us all. 


Postmaster General Summerfield and the 
Postal Rate Increase Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by Mr. 
George Rothwell Brown on the postal 
rate increase bill which appeared in the 
cae ——— Journal-American on April 


POSTAL RATE INCREASE BILL: DEMS WovLD GET 
THE BLAME 


WASHINGTON —The unusual spectacle of 
three members of the Cabinet plugging in 
unison for a bill which repeatedly in the past 
Congress has been most reluctant to pass, has 
been one of the main attractions in Washing- 
ton this week, 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey, and Sinclatr 
Weeks, the Secretary of Commerce, have been 
backing up Postmaster General Summerfield 
in his effort to obtain the enactment of a 
postal rate increase bill that would add $400 
million to the annual tax load of the Ameri- 
can people. 
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So far as this writer can recall—and he has 
been around the Capitol a good many years— 
this is the first time that one member of the 
Cabinet ever enlisted the services of another 
in high pressuring Congress. and Mr. Sum- 
merfield has recruited two of them. He's a 
wonder. 

“PUNCH LINE” 

Mr. Weeks stated his “categorical conclu- 
sion” that the proposed new higher rates 
“will not impede or hinder business.” 

That was his “punch line,” and the reason 
for his being before the House Post Office 
Committee. He brought to the support of 
this conclusion the fact that the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and the exec- 
utive committee of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, favor the administration’s 
objective, which by the admission of Secre- 
tary Humphrey, is to balance the budget at 
the expense of the people who use the mails. 

Secretary Humphrey indeed put it very 
bluntly, that failure to enact the Summer- 
field bill, which would increase postal reve- 
nues by $400 million a year, “would to all 
practical purposes eliminate the very thin 
$400 million surplus which the President's 
January budget envisioned for fiscal 1957.“ 

That was letting a couple of cats out cf 
the bag. It tagged the Summerfield bill as 
a tax bill, a definition which its supporters 
have been trying to avoid, and of course, it 
is a tax bill. For this reason the Senate 
Post Office Committee repeatedly has refused 
to consider similar proposed legislation prior 
to action by the House, in which constitu- 
tionally all tax legislation must originate. 

So here we have a Republican Secretary of 
the Treasury seeking to induce a Democratic 
Congress, in a campaign year, to help balance 
the Eisenhower budget. 

WHAT HE DIDN’T SAY 


This would be an accomplishment that 
would be of immense political advantage to 
Republican candidates this year right down 
the line, while the Democrats would have to 
take the blame for raising taxes on every- 
body—including their friends the farmers. 

It is quite true, as Secretary Weeks told 
the committee, that the executive commit- 
tee of the chamber of commerce did endorse 
the rate proposals, back in 1953. What he 
neglected to say is that since then a special 
policy committee has been studying the 
whole postal problem, and has not yet stated 
the position of the chamber as of today. 

Mr. Summerfield would be able to make a 
lot of political hay if he could go to the coun- 
try next autumn with the proud boast that 
he was the first Postmaster General in his- 
tory to put the postal service on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, and that he had made the hal- 
ancing of the Eisenhower budget possible. 

But where would be the political fodder in 
that for the Democrats? 


Administration of Wildlife Refuge Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


oF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the April.18, 1956, 
issue of the Bakersfield Californian 
calls attention to the recent report in 
which the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries was highly 
critical of the administration of wildlife 
refuge lands by the Department of the 
Interior: 


COMMITTEE REPORT ScATHING 


Before President Eisenhower makes any 
appointment to succeed Douglas McKay as 
Secretary of the Interior he should study a 
report approved unanimously by the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
The report is the result of hearings held by 
the committee on the subject of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior's administration of the 
Nation’s wildlife refuges, a type of adminis- 
tration that has compelled Congress to frame 
legislation to protect the refuges, although 
this protection legally and morally should be 
provided by the department itself. 

President Eisenhower should read this re- 
port and others before committing himself 
to the appointment of Clarence Davis or any 
other policy-making official to the office of 
Secretary of the Department. Chances of 
confirmation of such an appointment are 
slight. 

The committee reports that “the record 
of the hearings is a picture of extreme ad- 
ministration confusion. There has been ab- 
solutely no effective liaison and coordination 
between several of the bureaus in the De- 
partment of the Interior, between the Wash- 
ington office and the field of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, or even between the various 
branches within the Fish and. Wildlife 
Service.” 

It will be recalled that many of the career 
men in this Service were forced out several 
years ago when the “new philosophy” was 
introduced into the Department. This “new 
philosophy” is responsible for allowing 274 oil 
and gas leases to be issued by the Depart- 
ment. This occurred when the Department 
was assertedly framing new regulation to 
“protect” the refuges, but news stories and 
special studies at the time revealed that 
peculiar instances of favoritism occurred and 
whatever protection the refuges needed came 
too late, Not since the day of Albert Fall 
has there been such a case. 

The House committee report disclosed these 
and other facts that clearly call for a change 
in the manner in which the Fish and Wild- 
life Service is handled, and the elevation of 
the second in command to the top job is no 
way to do it. 

It has been pointed out that most of the 
development, maintenance, and management 
of the Nation's wildlife refuges is paid for 
by the fees from duck stamps purchased by 
sportsmen, and these people are not happy 
at the misuse of the lands. 

The handling of the wildlife refuges and 
the often surreptitious opening of these areas 
to lease to favored companies have excited 
the criticism of sportsmen and of all who be- 
lieve that the Department of the Interior 
has a protective assignment rather than that 
to which it has been committed in the past 
few years. 

The fact that the House committee re 
received unanimous concurrence and that it 
is receiving widespread attention in Con- 
gress shows promise at least some protection 
will be afforded.our precious wildlife refuge 
system, if it has to be done by passing more 
legislation. The administration should take 
its cue. 


When President Eisenhower makes his 
appointment of a new Secretary to re- 
place Mr. McKay, he will have the op- 
portunity to choose a man who will cor- 
rect the conditions described in the com- 
mittee report. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch com- 
mented editorially on this opportunity in 
the issue of April 8, 1956. I commend 
this editorial also to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

EIsENHOWER’s OPPORTUNITY 

President Eisenhower soon will be filling 
the sixth major vacancy in his Cabinet in 
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& little more than 3 years. This vacancy is 
in the office of the Secretary of the Interior. 
It is one that presents the President with 
an opportunity, greater in some ways than 
any of the others that have come to him 
previously through Cabinet resignations. 

The first top-level Cabinet change occurred 
in President Eisenhower's inaugural year 
when the late Martin P. Durkin, of Illinois, 
resigned as Secretary of Labor and was suc- 
ceeded by James P. Mitchell, of New Jersey- 
The second change was the departure of Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, of Texas, from the new 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and her replacement by the able Marion 
B. Folsom, of New. York. 

Three major resignations have occurred in 
the Department of Defense, just below the 
level of Secretary Charles E. Wilson, of 
Michigan. The President’s first choice as 
Secretary of the Army, Robert T. Stevens, 
of New Jersey, a central figure in the Mc- 
Carthy battle, was succeeded by Wilber M. 
Brucker, of Michigan. Robert B. Anderson, 
of Texas, was succeeded as Secretary of the 
Navy by Charles S. Thomas, of California. 
Harold E. Talbott, of New York, who got 
tangled up in conflict-of-interest troubles, 
resigned as Secretary of the Air Force; his 
successor is the eminently qualified Donald 
A. Quarles, of New Jersey. 

Now Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay will be leaving the Cabinet in a few 
days to go home to Oregon to run against 
Senator Wayne Morse, who is the White 
House’s No. 1 senatorial target this year. 
We hope the President chooses as well in 
selecting the McKay successor as he did in 
picking the successors to the Durkin and 
Hobby seats. For if he does he will raise 
the level of the Cabinet notably. 

This would be good for both the country 
and for the Republican Party. The conser- 
vation and natural resource policies of the 
Federal Government under Secretary McKay 
have favored oil, waterpower, timber, and 
land exploiters. This record is so clear that 
it does not need to be reviewed here. 

Why a constructive change from Secre- 
tary McKay would be so good for the Re- 
publican Party ought to be equally clear. 
But somehow it seems to have been forgot- 
ten. Three years ago the Post-Dispatch 
printed an editorial entitled, “A Record To 
Be Proud Of.“ It told how many advances 
in conservation had been made under Re- 
publican Presidents. Here are a few of the 
high spots: 

Grant: Creation of Yellowstone National 
Park as first of the national parks. 

Harrison: Creation of first national forests. 

McKinley: Passage of organic law under 
which national forests were administered. 

Theodore Roosevelt: Establishment of the 
United States Forest Service, Passage 
the Reclamation Act. 

Taft: Authorization for national forests in 
other parts of the country besides the West- 

Coolidge: Establishment of Federal game 
refuges for migratory birds. Regulation of 
fisheries. 

Hoover: Authorization of the first major 
public-power and multiple-purpose dam 
(Boulder, later renamed Hoover Dam). 

It is a strange thing that the Republican 
Party which compiled this splendid record 
should go back on it under the first GOP 
administration in a quarter century. It 18 
strange that the party has turned a deaf ear 
on the sound counsel of Republican Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the first great conservationist 
in the White House. He sald: 

“In the administration of the forest re- 
serves, it must be clearly borne in 
that all land is to be devoted to its most 
productive use for the most permanent good 
of the whole people, and not for the tem- 
porary benefit of individuals or companies- 

“Where conflicting interests must be rec- 
onciled the question will always be decided 
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trom the standpoint of the greatest good for- 
the greatest number.” 

As we said May 7, 1953, these words apply 
to every other national treasure as much as 
they do to the forests. They apply to min- 
Srals, to waterways, to range. They apply 
to still other resources. They apply today 
in Hells Canyon. 

The opportunity President Eisenhower has 

to appoint a Secretary of the Interior who 
will be a watchdog for the interests of the 
American people. His opportunity is to find 
another Republican like Gifford Pinchot to 
battle for the public against the demands 
Of predatory extractors and exploiters. 

May he make the most of it. 


Raymond Clapper Awards Voted by 
American Editors to Exposures of In- 
adequacies of Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are acquainted with the fact that this 
th tration claims a unique virtue in 
ton sense of being “clean as a hound's 
h th” We are acquainted with the 
act that it claims all virtue, honesty, 
and good judgment. 

Is it not interesting that the Raymond 

ber Award for exceptional service in 


Surnalism went to a reporter, Clark ` 


Mollenhoff, of the Des Moines Register 
ee Tribune, who expose the bad judg- 
eine and wretchedly inadequate so- 
sa Security procedures of the admin- 
n? 7 
a it not interesting that American 
Ca through whom the Raymond 
8 Pher Award is given, also voted hon- 
rable mention to another reporter, 
Tam H. Lawrence, of the New York 
Iten who exposed the conflict-of- 
Test activities of a former Eisen- 
Ower appointee as Secretary of the Air 
8 who was given a commendation 
10110 as he was drummed out of office. 
Owing the exposure? 
Sens is it not interesting that Presi- 
the Eisenhower was annoyed“ when 
pr editors made these awards i~ his 
esence? 
Under permission to revise and extend 
edi remarks, I include the folowing 
torial on these subjects from the St. 
uis Post-Dispatch: 
In THE PRESIDENT'S PRESENCE 
ENR Raymond Clapper award of $500 for 
the anding work in reporting the news of 
National Capital in 1955 has gone to 
istá K R. Mollenhoff, of the Des Moines Règ- 
on 2 Tribune for his series of articles 
risk e high-handed dismissal on security 
er bes of Wolf Ladejinsky, land reform 
© Treaa in the Department of Agri- 
0 se presentation of this award took place 
Conditions both appropriate and em- 
ms e The conditions were appropriate 
Ghee, the ceremony was at the annual 
er of the American Society of Newspaper 
tors with Kenneth MacDonald, executive 
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editor of the Des Moines paper presiding. 
The conditions also were embarrassing be- 
cause President Eisenhower, who was the 
guest speaker, had to sit by and listen while 
Correspondent Mollenhoff was praised for be- 
ing so persistent in his reporting that Agri- 
culture Secretary Benson finally had to re- 
verse himself. Secretary Benson fired Mr. 
Ladejinsky as a bad man to have around 
only to have the fired civil servant hired by 
Foreign Aid Administrator Stassen for sensi- 
tive work in Vietnam. This looked pretty 
crazy to Mr. Molienhoff and he stayed with 
his story until Secretary Benson, doubtless 
under belated White House pressure, grudg- 
ingly ylelded and cleared Mr. Ladejinsky. 

Actually the President's embarrassment 
was compounded. Honorable mention went 
to the disclosures by William H. Lawrence 
of the New York Times that the Eisenhower 
administration’s first choice as Air Force Sec- 
retary, Harold E. Talbott, had used his office 
and official stationery to assist his private 
company. All this forced Mr. Talbott to 
resign under fire. No wonder President 
Eisenhower did not join in the applause for 
enterprising, valuable Correspondents Moll- 
enhoff and Lawrence. No wonder the Presi- 
dent looked annoyed and drummed his fin- 
gers on the table and waited for it all to be 
over. 


Continuing Egyptian Aggression 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24,1956 ~ 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
10 and 11, 1956, Ambassador Abba Eban 
directed three letters to the Security 
Council detailing the extent and nature 
of Egyptian attacks upon Israel since 
April 9. The letters, which appear in 
the Israel Digest of April 31, 1956, are 
worthy of the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

Text or LETTERS ro THE Securtrry COUNCIL 
LISTING EGYPTIAN ATTACKS 
LETTER OF APRIL, 10, 1956 

I have the honor to refer to my letter of 
April 9, and to submit a further list of 
violations of the Egypt-Israel General Armis- 
tice Agreement committed by Egypt during 
the past 24 hours: 

On April 9, 1956, at 13:15 hours, an Egyp- 
tian position opened automatic fire on a 
tractor near Nahal Oz. The driver was 
wounded. 

During the afternoon of April 9, one mem- 
ber of an Egyptian murder gang was cap- 
tured in the Lahish area. 

At 21:00 hours, a waterpipe was blown up 
at Beit Reim. 

At 21:30 hours, an Israel patrol north of 
Naharayim encountered an Egyptian armed 
band which was making its way toward 
Jordan. During the ensuing exchange of 
fire, the attackers managed to cross the Jor- 
dan border. 

At 22:50 hours, fire was opened on a watch- 
man of the Gilat settlement, 

During the night, waterpipes were brown 
up near Tekuma, and a police car was at- 
tacked south of Beersheba. One policeman 
was wounded. 

On April 10, 1956, at 04:00 hours, one mem- 
ber of an Egyptian murder gang was killed 
near Nehusha. 

At 05:30 hours, one member of an Egyptian 
murder gang was killed at a point 20 kilom- 
eters distance from Beersheba. A second 
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member who was seriously wounded, was 
captured. 

At 06:20 hours, an Israel command car was 
blown up near Magen, Three of the passen- 
gers were wounded. 

At 10:30 hours, an exchange of fire took 
place in the vicinity of Zikim, between an 
Israel patrol and an Egyptian gang. 

I also wish to inform you that one of the 
victims of yesterday's attack on an Israel 
command car between Beeri and Beit Reim. 
which I reported in my letter of April 9, has 
since died of his wounds. 

Investigations conducted by the Egypt- 
Israel Mixed Armistice Commission and in- 
terrogations carried out in the presence of 
United Nations observers of two members of 
an Egyptian murder gang captured on April 
9, in the Lahish region, more than 30 kilom- 
eters from the Gaza strip, revealed the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Egyptian murder gangs were dispatched 
into Israel in the early hours of the evening 
of April 6. They crossed the lines near Beit 
Hanun, at the northern end of the Gaza 
strip, after receiving a briefing in Gaza from 
Capt. Mustafa Gamosh of the Egyptian Army. 
Members of five groups, who were about to 
cross the armistice line, were present at the 
briefing which was also attended by Col, 
Said Saga, commanding officer of the Feda- 
yeen unit to which all those present at the 
briefing belonged. The orders given at the 
briefing included the following objectives: 
To blow up bridges; to kill people; to fire 
on vehicles and to mine roads and tracks, 
All the members of the gang to which the 
two captured belonged were armed with 
Car! Gustaf submachineguns, and were to 
make their way back to the Gaza strip. If 
for any reason this should prove to be too 
difficult, they were to advance in an easterly 
direction and to cross into Jordanian ter- 
ritory. 

The interrogation of another member of 
one of the Egyptian murder gangs revealed 
that he had been sent into Israel territory by 
Maj. Mustafa Hafez, of the Egyptian Military 
Intelligence Headquarters at Gaza, In his 
testimony before a United Nations military 
observer, the man related that he had been 
ordered fto penetrate deeply into Israel ter- 
ritory. He identified his personal arms which, 
consisted of a Carl Gustaf submachine gun 
and of 330 bullets. He disclosed that he had 
been trained at a military camp in the yicin- 
ity of Cairo, but that arms had been issued 
to him at an army camp close to the railway 
station at Gaza. He had received his pay 
from Capt. Hamad Amin. 

I have the honor to request that the con- 
tents of this letter be brought to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Security Council. 


LETTER OF APRIL 11, 1956 


Further to my letter of April 10, 1956, I 
have the honor to bring to your attention the 
text of a broadcast by Radio Cairo, a govern- 
ment controlled station, made on April 10, 
1956, at 06:45 hours. 

“The Israelis believed that the Egyptian 
forces would not reach them and that pene- 
tration of any military forces into Israel 
would bring about intervention of the Great 
Powers. The operations carried out by the 
Fedayeen on Saturday last put an end to the 
quiet enjoyed by Israel. Egyptian Fedayeen 
reached the town of Migdal. This surprise 
paralyzed all possible Israeli action. The 
Fedayeen were able to open fire and to throw 
hand grenades in the center of the town and 
they left it ablaze. This event has extraordi- 
nary significance because the war is not now 
confined to firing or attacks along the border 
but has reached the heart of Israel and places 
which were believed to be safe from all dan- 
ger. Following these incidents the whole of 
the Negev is in a state of tension, prepared- 
ness and panic. Inhabitants were ordered 
not to leave their houses after sunset. In- 
deed, the quiet reigning in the villages and 
towns remote from the armistice line has 
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turned to terror and fear. The recurring in- 
cidents proved to the Israelis that inside 
Israel territory there operate a large number 
of Fedayeen. Awe inspiring stories on Fe- 
dayeen activities circulate in Israel.” 

Commenting on the broadcast, an Israel 
foreign ministry spokesman stated on April 
10, 1956, that it constituted clear evidence 
of Egyptian responsibility for the incursion 
into Israel of Egyptian armed murder and 
sabotage gangs,” the so-called Egyptian Fe- 
dayeen. 

The spokesman declared that the broad- 
cast boasting of acts of aggression against 
Israel civilians followed an urgent appeal by 
Major-General E. L. M. Burns to Colonel 
Nasser to ensure the cessation of all acts of 
hostility. He noted that the broadcast was 
an open declaration of Egypt's aggressive 
designs. Major-General Burns, he added, 
had stated that Egyptian responsibility for 
these acts would place her in the position of 
an essor. 

In conclusion, the spokesman drew atten- 
tion to the fact that while Cairo was making 
this broadcast, a new wave of aggression was 
launched against Israel's territory. Acts of 
sabotage and murder were again renewed in 
many parts of the southern area of Israel. 

I have the honor to request that the con- 
tents of this letter be brought to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Security Council. 


LETTER OF APRIL 11, 1956 


I have the honor to refer to my letter of 
April 10 and to inform you of the latest 
violations of the Egypt-Israel General Armi- 
stice Agreement committed by Egypt in 
Israel territory. 

On April 10, 1956, at 16:55 hours, an 
Israel military command car was mined near 
Kissufim. Three soldiers were wounded. 

This brings the total number of casualties 
suffered by Israel as a result of the opera- 
tions of Egyptian murder gangs in Israel 
territory during the period April 7-10, 1956, 
to 9 persons killed and 18 wounded. Two of 
the killed and seven of the wounded were 
soldiers. 

The relative period of quiet which had 
prevailed since the afternoon of April 10 
was broken on April 11 at 17:30 hours when 
two workers were attacked by hand grenades 
in an orange grove between Hatzor and Gan 
Yavne. 

At 17:30 hours, an Israel position spotted 
à group of 15 Egyptian soldiers who had 
crossed into Israel territory about 2 kilo- 
meters west of Erez and opened fire at them. 
The Egyptian soldiers retreated under cover 
of strong rifle and submachinegun fire from 
two Egyptian positions. The exchange of 
fire lasted for about 30 minutes. 

At 19:00 hours, a crowded civilian bus and 
a civilian truck were fired on while traveling 
on the main road between Beit Dagon and 
Sarafand. Six of the bus passengers were 
wounded. 

At approximately 20:30 hours, an Egyptian 
murder gang entered the Agricultural Board- 
ing School for Boys at Shafrir. They fired 
on a goup of 12 boys who were in the syna- 
gogue saying their evening prayers with their 
teacher. Three of the boys were killed on 
the spot. Four other boys were wounded, 
three of them critically. 

This fiendish butchery of young children 
at the sacred moment of prayer was com- 
mitted in the heart of Israel territory more 
than 50 kilometers north of the Gaza strip 
and only 7 kilometers away from Tel Aviv. 

At 21:30 hours, an Israel policeman was 
shot and wounded near Lod. 

At 21:35 hours, hand grenades were thrown 
into two buildings in Ahiezer about 9 kilo- 
meters southeast of Tel Aviv. A man, his 
wife, and their 18-month-old baby were 
wounded. 

On April 12, mines were found near the 
water installations at Azikam and at 
Shafrim. 
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On April 12, at 12:15 hours, rifle fire was 
opened by an Egyptian outpost on an Israel 
outpost near Erez, The fire was returned 
and the exchange of fire lasted for 20 min- 
utes. 

At 12:16 hours, Israel planes intercepted 
four Egyptian planes flying over Israel ter- 
ritory in the heart of the Negev. Two of the 
Egyptian planes were piston-engine aircraft 
and two were Vampire jets. In the ensuing 
battle one Egyptian Vampire was hit and 
crashed in flames at Avdat, 10 kilometers 
south of S'de Boker and about 30 kilometers 
east of the border. The pilot was wounded 
and taken prisoner. 

The inescapable conclusion from this new 
series of outrages is that Egypt has dis- 
patched new forces to engage in murder and 
sabotage inside Israel despite the fact that 
during the past 24 hours the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations has been in Cairo, 
together with Maj. Gen, E. L. M. Burns, 
trying to persuade Egypt to honor her ob- 
ligations under the armistice agreement and 
to refrain from all acts of hostility. The 
intensified series of hostilities against Israel 
which has reached its peak in the last 24 
hours, seems to be Egypt's answer to these 
appeals. 

I have the honor to request that the con- 
tents of this letter be brought to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Security Council. 


Economic NATO No Giveaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr, BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following editorial from the 
May 1 edition of the Washington Evening 
Star by David Lawrence entitled “Eco- 
nomic NATO No Giveaway”: 

Economic NATO No Grveaway—DuLLES’ New 
PROPOSAL Is INTERPRETED AS BASED ON DI- 
RECT INTEREST TO UNITED STATES 
For several months now there has been a 

steady propaganda designed to influence 

American public opinion to give away lots 

and lots of money to Asia and Europe “with 

no strings attached.” 

Many Americans have been duped by the 
propaganda, and even some Senators are 
openly saying that America must give away 
her money through the United Nations or 
some other group because this would be giv- 
ing it away “without any strings.” 

The propaganda is astonishing because it 
ignores completely that the President and 
the Secretary of State are going to have a 
hard time getting Congress to agree to the 
foreign aid program already proposed, even 
though most of the money is earmarked 
specifically for an American purpose—de- 
Tense. 

The “giveaway” folks inside and outside 
Congress are few in number, but they man- 
age to wield quite a lot of influence. The 
amazing thing about it all is that they lately 
have suggested the United Nations as a sort 
of vehicle for giving away American money 
to “underdeveloped” countries—but again 
without America even getting the slightest 
pe for helping those countries that need 

It is a curious paradox—the very persons 
here and abroad who are advocating that 
America give away her money “without 
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strings” are laying down specific conditions 
by telling the American taxpayer he must 
grant funds and expect nothing in return. 
Uncle Sam has been called “Uncle Sap” 
in congressional debate many times hereto- 
fore, but nobody ever has assumed that the 
United States Government, under any ad- 
ministration, would be so foolish as to offer 
billions of dollars—with no questions asked— 
to nations whose rulers are openly unfriend- 
ly to the United States. 

Some indication of the peculiar atmos- 
phere that prevails in certain quarters here 
and in Europe can be observed from the re- 
action given to the speech of Secretary of 
State Dulles the other day. He mentioned 
vaguely that the time had come to expand 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. S0 
obsessed have many observers been with the 
idea that only money given freely to Europe 
and Asia can solve all current problems that 
they immediately jumped to the conclusion 
that Dulles had capitulated and was getting 
ready to ask Congress for more money for an 
“economic” NATO. z 

The truth is the Secretary of State puts 
first things first. Unless there is a broad- 
ening of NATO on a political basis so that 
Europe will be able to become more inte- 
grated, there isn’t much sense of thinking 
in terms of more economic aid. Even the 
present program may be jeopardized—and 
this involves $4.6 billion—unless some way 
can be found to interrelate security in the 
Middle East with the security of Western 
Europe. That's the real objective of broad- 
ening NATO. It’s basically military. 

Dulles wisely put the issue up to Congress 
on a basis of direct interest to this coun- 
try. The United States will not engage in 
any group programs except in relatively 
small amounts or in any giveaway schemes 
with no strings attached. Money doesn't 
grow on trees in the United States, and no 
other nation is throwing money around with- 
out having some assurance of what it is going 
to achieve by its appropriations. The sooner 
the rest of the world begins to understand 
this simple proposition, the sooner will there 
be a realistic approach to the problems of 
helping underdeveloped countries, and the 
sooner aleo perhaps will the so-called un- 
committed countries begin to realize that 
they can't ride the high horse of indiffer- 
ence to the American taxpayer or pursue 
neutralism indefinitely. 

Dulles, in his testimony before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, said the 
President, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and he, 
himself, are all convinced that this expendi- 
ture is necessary for the security of the 
United States. 

Dulles sketched the military situations In 
Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and Thailand. He spoke of the alli- 
ance of America with Turkey and Pakistan. 
He said southeast Asia required about $1.8 
billion and the Middle East aid of about 
$800 million. Then he described the needs 
of NATO in Europe, and estimated that would 
cost about $1 billion, 

Finally, the Secretary said Asia, Europe, 
the Middle East, and Latin America would 
require about 83 percent of the mutual- 
security program for next year. Only 17 
percent of the program, however, or about 
$700 million, is earmarked for use in areas 
which are threatened by Communist sub- 
version and which contain people, resources, 
and strategic locations which in our own 
interests, as well as theirs, should be secure 
from hostile domination. 

Thus does Dulles put the direct inter- 
ests of the United States plainly before 
Congress. He will have a hard time getting 
the money even that way. As for the fuzzy- 
minded who think there-are plenty of bil- 
lions more available for abstract purposes 
of prestige or anonymous generosity, they 
have another guess coming as to when, if 
ever, any such policy will materialize. 
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This Nation Under God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
in the Recorp the address given by 
ther C. J. Steiner, president, Univer- 
Sity of Detroit, to the Washington pil- 
8rimage on April 29. 
Father Steiner spoke at the National 
chives Building and it was my pleasure 
be among those present to hear this 
8reat educator and American: 
How appropriate is this setting for the con- 
Sideration of our theme, This Nation Under 
Through the windows of the historic 
documents of these Archives we view our 
The stately and majestic monuments 
Of the city itself towering toward the skies 
Proclaim our present position of world 
ership with its responsibilities and op- 
ties. 
What does America, its past and its pres- 
ent, mean not only to me but to all mankind? 
e land so spacious, various, and beautiful 
excites wonder and admiration. The 
Struggle with frontiers carried on from gen- 
ration to generation, the spread of plenty 
Well-being over so vast an area, the un- 
ented opportunities afforded young 
and old for education, philanthropy on a 
e never practiced before inspire a sense 
Sf confidence and hope. Even more impor- 
tant than land, and schools and material 
i is man’s view of man, the opportunity 
or man to prove that he can govern him- 
Self, the ideal and fact of unity in spite of 
© diversity; the confidence that man can 
i trusted with freedom: freedom of speech, 
Teedom of religion, freedom to develop his 
-given talents without government dic- 
tation. 
How are we to account for this exciting and 
dramatic success story of America’s past and 
nt? The theme of the Washington pil- 
ge suggests the answer: This Nation 
under God. 
In 1776, hundreds of years of Christianity 
Come and gone. Only in one land, 
erica, in 1776 did men have the courage 
J vision to translate the truths of the 
Udeo-Christian tradition into a political 
Phllosophy and way of life. Our leadership 
the Western World, our material progress 
and spiritual vitality, our freedom of op- 
a Ntunity under God as individuals, and as 
Nation, are undoubtedly the fruits of our 
Substantial loyalty to the poliical phi- 
Phy which is uniquely ours. 
Pai Nation is truly a religious Nation. 
th in God, the God of the Old and New 
ent and faith in freemen as His 
nsible creatures have inspired our lives 
1 history from the earliest days of the 
ation. This faith is embodied in our laws, 
t mts, and in our institutions. How 
Ortunate our Nation has been from the be- 
Binning and throughout its history in having 
leaders men who were keenly aware of 
Teligious foundations of American democ- 
and the imperative need of divine 
Providence in the conduct of the affairs 
State and men. We are familiar with 
oF Presidential Thanksgiving proclamation 
“Who first President, George Washington: 
ereas it is the duty of our Nation to 
*cknowledge the providence of Almighty 
Red. to obey His will, to be grateful for 
benefits and humbly implore His pro- 
doc n and favor, etc." We are ail familiar, 
» With Washington's Farewell Address of 
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1796. I quote these lines: “Of all the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports. * * * Let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion * * * reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in the exclu- 
sion of religious principles.” 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower began his 
inaugural ceremony with a prayer and fre- 
quently throughout his administration has 
expressed the conviction that we will never 

in to understand our Nation and our 
precious freedom unless and until we realize 
that our roots are deeply embedded in re- 
ligious truths. 7 

I pause here to consider the religion that 
has teen at once the inspiration, motiva- 
tion and source of strength of our Nation. 
Religion in the traditional American sense 
does not mean the worship of nature or man 
or science; nor the totality of human values. 
By religion is understood the sum of man's 
duties to himself, to his fellow men, to God, 


his Oreator and Father as far as these duties’ 


are made known by reason and divine reve- 
lation. 

Why and how is religion important in our 
world of today? It is a naive but common 
oversimplification to hold that the one big 
challenge of our day is communism. The 
economic, political and international con- 
flicts which threaten our very existence are 
in a large measure due to a moral break- 
down. his moral crisis, however, is only 
the expression of a deeper spiritual crisis. 
Mores, or ways of life, the requirements of 
binding obligations are bound up with ac- 
cepted views of the nature of man and of 
the world. Over a large part of Europe 
and Asia binding convictions are lacking and 
there is confusion, bewilderment and dis- 
cord, The whole complex of traditional be- 
lief, habit and sentiment on which convic- 
tions are founded has collapsed. The old 
gods are dethroned and none have taken 
their place. The real issue, I am convinced, 
which confronts us today is not communism, 
or socialism or totalitarianism, but the nature 
and dignity and ultimate destiny of the 
human person. Unless we understand what 
man is, whose he is, and why he is here on 
earth, we cannot know what is good and what 
is bad for him, what is right and what is 
wrong, what is true and what is false; nor 
can we know what kind of government or 
society is to be preferred as far as the real 
good of man is concerned, and we cannot 
know the complete answers to these ques- 
tions about man without the aid of religion. 

Since the 17th century man has been ex- 
perimenting with the possibility of freeing 
himself from diyine revelation. Divorcing 
himself from faith, rejecting the belief that 
man is dependent upon God, he has progres- 
sively put his faith in human reason and 
human will. For a time man sought to pre- 
serve the Christian ethics while at the same 
time rejecting the Christian religion. This 
experiment has borne fruit in the 20th cen- 
tury in the repudiation of reason, in the de- 
terioration of the Christian conscience as 
freedom has rapidly degenerated into license. 
Where in former times men looked to God for 
help in the problems of their personal and 
national life, they now looked to science and 
technology. Paradise on earth was substi- 
tuted for eternal salvation, and this paradise 
was to be achieved solely by the proper exe- 
cution of a plan to be discovered in the 
truths and with the methods of the material 
sciences. The results of such a concept of 
man and life are vividly recorded in modern 
history and in our own times. 

I knew a Germany, in fact I lived there, 
when there was not a Nazi in the land. I was 
a witness to Adolf Hitler's rise to power. 
I was still in Europe when Hitler's philoso- 
phy prevailed. You know what that philoso- 
phy was: Der staat ist alles, du bist nichts.“ 
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The state is everything, the individual is 
nothing.“ Good and bad, right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, freedom and every- 
thing were determined and measured by the 
good of the state alone.. And the good of the 
state in the Nazi philosophy was prestige 
and power. “Deutschland uber alles” was 
more than the words of a song. The Nazi 
salute was substituted for the sign of the 
cross, Pictures of Hitler instead of Christ 
and the saints hung on the walls of civic 
buildings and homes. The world will never 
forget man’s inhumanity toward man that 
marked that era of the world’s history. Ger- 
many itself will always regret the scars left 
upon its land and people because the true 
God was denied, and the true nature of man 
and his destiny forgotten or distorted. 

Twin of the Nazi philosophy of life is that 
of Soviet Russia today. To Soviet Russia 
the individual person is nothing, has no 
rights, no freedoms, no destiny except that 
of an atom of mass to be merged with other 
atoms to become the massman. Tempo- 
rarlly, the state is important, but only until 
such a time as when the ultimate objective 
of communism is achieved, an impossible, 
fantastic earthly paradise, utopia, The way 
to this utopia is through conflict. The pres- 
ent status of human persons is slavery, deg- 
radation, and terror, The root cause of 
what is happening in Russia is a wrong con- 
cept of man, his nature, and his destiny; 
and the explanation of this wrong concept is 
the shutting out of the land the one source 
of light that is adequate to give us a clear 
and certain understanding of human life, 
That source of light is, of course, religion. 

We will do well to learn from the present 
and from the past, to be humble enough and 
wise enough too, to look to religion, to Divine 
revelation to give us an adequate and right 
view of the nature of man and the meaning 
of life. Religion is necessary to obtain a 
complete view of life for religion deals with 
ideas, facts, things, words; it runs through 
all of life. It is life itself. A fact is a fact 
whether it be discovered in a biological lab- 
oratory or revealed by God. Ina city of man 
from which God is banned, man's view of 
life will be forever incomplete. Philosophy 
and science of their very natures give only 
partial answers to the world riddle. How 
can history be understood unless the part 
played by Christ the Son of God be shown. 
He is the central of history, the Son of 
God, and not as the positivists, naturalists, 
and humanists would have it, merely a wan- 
dering Galilean carpenter deserving a piace 
in the friezing of history along with Aristotle, 
Pluto, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius. 

A psychology that refuses to face the facts 
of revelation concerning the nature and 
destiny of the human soul is, by so much, a 
truncated and untrue psychology: Indeed, 
greater knowledge and appreciation of our 
human nature can conceivably be gained by 
taking into due consideration the facts of sin, 
the incarnation and redemption of the 
human race, than can be secured by 10,000 
brass instrument experiments in a psycho- 
logical laboratory. In regard to the role of 
religion in political science, a science with 
which we must dally occupy ourselves as 
American citizens, I quote here John Hol- 
lowall, professor of political science at Duke 
University: “The way in which we conceive 
of the end of the state depends upon what 
we conceive to be the end of man. Before 
we can decide whether a policy is a good one, 
whether it will promote the best interests 
of human beings we must first ask ourselves: 
What is man? What is his essential nature 
and ultimate destiny? And in seeking the 
answers to these questions we may well ask 
an additional question, namely, who is 
man? It is not indeed the function of po- 
litical science to answer these questions, but 
political science cannot adequately fulfill the 
tasks peculiar to it until it sought the an- 
swers to these questions and sought them 
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from the disciplines most competent to 
answer them. 

“The political scientist cannot know 
whether the means he prescribes are appro- 
priate, adequate, and possible unless he 
knows the nature of man and the end for 
which he is destined. For knowledge con- 
cerning the nature of man and that which 
is good for him as a human being, political 
science must, of necessity, look outside of 
itself to other disciplines. It must look to 
psychology, to philosophy, and especially to 
ethics and religion.” 

I wish to take a moment here to say a 
word about freedom in the traditional Amer- 
ican sense and its relationship to our re- 
ligious heritage. The traditional American 
concept of freedom is built on the convic- 
tion that there are truths, objective truths, 
that always were and always will be. Some 
of these truths are self-evident, others can 
be known from reason, still others are re- 
vealed by God. To hold that there is a 
changeless truth is in no way in conflict 
with the freedom that should characterize 
an intelligent citizenry. Actually, objective 
truth is a prerequisite to freedom. Aca- 
demic freedom, for example, means the right 
of a competent professor to teach his class 
without any control except that of his own 
conscience. This is a definition which I feel 
confident would find favor with any mem- 
ber of the teaching profession. What does 
it mean? First, it certainly does not mean 
the right of a teacher to instruct as he per- 
sonally pleases, irrespective of truth. Free- 
dom implies not only that we are free from 
external coercion, or pressure, but also that 
we are free for something. That something 
is the acquisition, preservation, and com- 
munication of truth. 

Our Founding Fathers did not shake off 
their chains and then ramble around in 
irresponsible liberty. That would have been 
not freedom but mere license. The histor- 
ical fact is that our Founding Fathers cre- 
ated a democratic charter that expressed 
positive goals toward which America would 
direct its energies. 

Freedom implies, too, moral responsibility, 
and in the case of academic freedom the 
responsibility to teach the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. I am 
aware that there are Americans today who 
hold that a teacher must not be dismissed 
even if he is a thousand times wrong. Why? 
The basic reason must be that the univer- 
sity authorities are not sure of any truth. 
They do not believe that objective truth 
exists. To them, all truth is relative. Hence, 
assent to any proposition is necessarily hesi- 
tating and provisional. They are reluctant 
to condemn obvious error for fear that it 
may become truth tomorrow. 

I hold that this position is not only ab- 
surd but that it is a tragic abdication of 
our responsibility to youth. It is also a 
source of the feeling of uncertainty and in- 
security so prevalent today. If we are dedi- 
cated to truth we must be the relentless, 
unremitting enemy of error. It is commend- 
able to create and maintain an atmosphere 
of free inquiry and bold experiment, but 
after all these are only means to an end, 
and the end is the attainment of truth. 
A person more interested in free discussion 
than in truth itself is like a quarterback 
who is more interested in talking of plays 
than in making touchdowns. 7 

In conclusion I wish to make the follow- 
ing statement with all the emphasis and 
sincerity of which I am capable. A whole 
world of peoples, if not governments, looks 
to us for light and strength and ultimate 
security. Military strength is imperative; 
highways and skyways with cars and planes, 
houses and schools and all the material 
things that the most advanced technology 
makes possible are desirable and even nec- 
essary. More important, however, is the soul 
of America drawing its light and strength 
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from our religious heritage. It is the pre- 

and strengthening of this soul of 
America that we and all Americans should 
dedicate ourselves not only during these 
days of special pilgrimage and ceremony but 
always. This dedication will mean peace 
and truth and prosperity not only to us but 
to all mankind, 


American Committee on Italian Migration 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is cer- 
tainly fitting that the American Com- 
mittee on Italian Migration, which is a 
member agency of the National Catholic 
Resettlement Council, receive credit for 
the many worthy services it has ren- 
dered. During his recent visit to this 
country, President Gronchi of Italy paid 
some richly deserved compliments to the 
work of the committee. He pointed out 
that the committee has done a splendid 
job of implementing the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 and also paid tribute to 
President Eisenhower's initiative in call- 
ing for more liberal immigration laws. 

At a conference held recently in 
Rochester, N. Y., it was pointed out that 
the resettlement committee in that city 
ranks ninth in the country in sponsoring 
refugees. Under the chairmanship of 
‘the Honorable Charles P. Lambiase, the 
Rochester chapter of ACIM has compiled 
a remarkable record of resettling refu- 
gees and immigrants. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of President Gronchi's 
remarks before a group of ACIM leaders 
in New York City, and an article telling 
of the conference of upper New York 
State chairmen and officers of the Amer- 
ican Committee on Italian Migration, 
held in Rochester on April 8. Both 
pieces appeared in the April issue of the 
American Committee on Italian Migra- 
tion Dispatch: 

REMARKS OF PRESIDENT GRONCHI 

It is indeed a great pleasure for me on 
this occasion of a meeting with the leaders 
of the American Committee on Italian Mi- 
gration to express to your President, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, the appreciation of my peo- 
ple for his interest in the need for Italian 
migration, Through his state of the Union 
message and subsequently through his 
special message to Congress, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States has outlined a 
sympathetic program designed to modify ex- 
isting legislation on migration. 

This program is most vital. The Watkins 
bill (Refugee Relief Act of 1953) under the 
provisions of which 28,000 Italians per year 
have been able to emigrate to the United 
States, is due to expire at the end of 1956. 
We Italians greatly appreciate that it con- 
tributed toward solving the problem of our 
surplus manpower but we feel that after its 
expiration, the reversion to the permanent 
quota of some 5,000 Italian immigrants per 
year would be both incomprehensible and 
unrealistic. 

I am certain that both Congress and the 
people of the United States will understand 
the spirit that motivated President Eisen- 
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hower to make certain recommendations 
which are of extreme importance to our 
country. 

I am also certain that the American Com- 
mittee on Italian Migration (ACIM) which 
has been a vital factor in the successful im- 
plementation of the Refugee Relief Act will 
continue to be of invaluable assistance in 
the work of disseminating to the American 
public the urgency of new and even more 
generous provisions and legislation that will 
aid Italian migration. 

My heartiest compliments to the American 
Committee on Italian Migration for the good 
work it has done and my best wishes for 
the success of their future efforts which have 
been given impetus by the initiative of the 
President of the United States in the interest 
of an ever-growing friendship and coopera- 
tion between our two countries. 


ROCHESTER HoLps Ur-Srarx ACIM CONFER- 
ENCE—BISHOP KEARNEY PRESIDES AND AD- 
DRESSES DELEGATES 


A conference of upper New York State 
chairmen and officers of the American com- 
mittee on Italian Migration at which the 
Most Reverend James E. Kearney, D. D., pre- 
sided and served as honorary chairman, was 
held at the Manger Rochester Hotel in 
Rochester on Sunday, April 8, under the aus- 
pices of the Rochester ACIM chapter. 

Bishop Kearney welcomed the delegates 
and addressed them on the importance of 
the work, emphasizing that “the objectives 
of ACIM are founded upon the virtue of 
Christian charity“ and that ACIM’s work. 
“is American, for this country has always 
given help to immigrants.” He concluded 
with a word of congratulations for what has 
been accomplished and with a blessing for 
continued success in the future. 

Following a luncheon, the meeting was 
Opened by the Honorable Charles P. Lam- 
biase, chairman of the Rochester ACIM 
chapter who introduced the Honorable 
Joseph Farbo, vice mayor of the city. Mr. 
Farbo extended an official welcome to all the 
delegates and pledged the wholehearted co- 
operation of the city administration to the 
ACIM program. Credit for the outstanding 
success of the meeting goes to Judge Lam- 
biase and the Reverend Albert L. Simonetti, 
priest consultant of the Rochester ACIM 
chapter, Others from Rochester who par- 
ticipated in the conference are: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Arthur E. Ratigan, Rochester resettle- 
ment director; Dr, P. Frederic Metildi, con- 
ference vice chairman; Mr. Louis A. Valenza, 
arrangements chairman; Mr. Joseph A. Anza- 
lone, arrangements cochairman; Miss Mar- 
lene J. De Mattia, field liaison, Rochester 
resettlement committee; Mr. Antonio 
D'Agostino, conference secretary; Attorney 
Thomas Laverne, publicity; Dr. Prank J- 
Gianforti, reception, chairman, and Miss 
Alma Pavla, recording secretary. 

Judge Marchisio and the Reverend Caesar 
Donanzan were present to take part in the 
proceedings as were chapter chairmen and 
officers from Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Utica, Amsterdam, and other upstate cities. 

Father Donanzan complimented the as- 
sistance of Rt, Rev. Msgr. A. E. Ratigan, 
who as director of the resettlement com- 
mittee of Rochester, has appointed Miss 
Marlene De Mattia, field Maison, Rochester 
resettlement committee, to the work of re- 
settling the refugees and immigrants. Mon- 
signor Ratigan stated that from February 
1956, Rochester had processed 732 assur- 
ances, mostly for Italians, which would per- 
mit the issuance of more than 2,000 visas- 
He and Miss De Mattia guaranteed another 
200 assurances within the next few weeks- 
He was proud to state that Rochester ranks 
ninth in the country for sponsoring refu- 
gees. k 
Judge Marchisio, in his speech, recapitu- 
lated the accomplishments of ACIM which 
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through its more than 90 chapters and in 
Conjunction with the National Catholic Re- 
Settlement Council, have made the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 a complete success as far 
as the Italian phase of the program guaran- 
teeing 60,000 visas for Italians is concerned. 


Testimony of Former Senator William 
Benton on Shortage of Scientific and 
Engineering Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the tes- 
timony of William Benton, publisher, 

clopedia Britannica, and former 
Member of the United States Senate 
from Connecticut, before the Subcom- 
Mittee on Research and Development of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: 


Mr. Chairman, I do not know how to begin 
My testimony better than by quoting your 
Own words. In the preface to your com- 
Mittee’s new report—Engineering and Sci- 
entific Manpower in the United States, West- 
ern Europe, and Soviet Russla—your open- 
ing lines are these: 

8 It should be no secret that the United 
mates is in desperate danger of falling be- 

ind the Soviet world in a critical field 
at competition—the life-and-death field of 
Competition in the education and training 
Of adequate numbers of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. But although it is not a 
Secret, the facts have not sunk into the pub- 

mind.“ 

In these two sentences - you went straight 
to the heart of the matter. If we Amer- 

ns are to meet a radical challenge with 
a radical answer our first need is to focus 
t © gaze of the Congress and the public on 

he gauntlet that has been flung at us. Our 

Need is to arouse our people and our 

tive representatives from their sleep- 

g. to arouse them to the accelerating 

danger. Our second requirement is to ham- 
Out the solutions. 

Among those who have sought the facts, 
there is little disagreement about them. I 
Cannot recall a post-Korean issue coming to 
f Congress where the facts, as distinct 

rom policy, have been clearer, If there is 
ent about the facts, it is only as 
to whether they are alarming or catastro- 
€. Your committees’ report seems to put 
John Dunning, of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Engineering School, in the latter 
Samp, He said: 
As it stands, nothing can be done to pre- 
Yent the Russians from gaining on us in 
Ntific and technical manpower at a ratio 
°f2to1, Already we have lost the battle of 
t neering manpower—at least in num- 


tet have read British studies on Soviet pro- 
ional manpower, and I have reviewed the 
Depressive 400-page study by Dr. Nicholas 
Witt, of Harvard, which forms the basis of 
ns Committee's summary. In my judg- 
mt, and on the basis of my interviews with 
*aders of Soviet education, Dr. DeWitt is too 
‘ative in his recital of Soviet achieve- 

ts. I do not believe he gives sufficient 
Viet to the mounting momentum of So- 
sion — growth. The Soviet deci- 


8 make this compulsory for all boys 
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to the former minimum—was decreed only 
in 1951, It is to be achieved by 1960. I was 
told in Moscow and Kiev that it is already 
70 percent realized, with the full 10-year 
program now effective in all cities. There 
seemed to be little doubt that this will be 
100 percent by the end of the current 5-year 
plan. This in itself will constitute an enor- 
mous spurt forward in the training of Soviet 
manpower. 

Dr. DeWitt tells us the Soviets sometimes 
withhold figures, and sometimes change the 
statistical base unexpectedly, but that in this 
area at least, they never practice outright 
fraud, The figure I was given for enrollment 
in higher institutions—1,825,000—was about 
100,000 higher than his. My figure on enroll- 
ment in the tekhnikums—2,500,000—exceeds 
his by about 800,000. My figures are some- 
what more recent, They may indicate the 
accelerating momentum. 

Questions of judgment enter here. Mr. 
Khrushchev announced in February that all 
tuition fees in the Soviet Union are to be 
abolished this fall. Is not this a still fur- 
ther indication of the Soviet drive to develop 
and exploit the full potentialities of its man- 
power? How far will such a drive succeed, 
and how rapidly? My judgment is that both 
the chance and the 5 of success are 
higher than statistical tables could possibly 
reveal. 

We want our statisticians, our experts, to 
be cautious, to provide the qualifications and 
the footnotes, and to point up the exceptions, 
The task of statesmanship, the task of this 
committee, is to see the larger meaning, to 
interpret and propose and persuade, and to 
look ahead and guess the future and prepare 
the American people for it. 

Your report shows that the number of 
trained engineers in the U. S. S. R. in- 
creased from 41,000 in 1929 to 541,000 in 
1954—an increase of 500,000 in 25 years— 
or 1,300 percent. In the United States our 
increase was from 215,00 to 500,000 in ap- 
proximately the same period—about 225 per- 
cent. Your report shows that the number 
of engineers graduating from Soviet higher 
institutes increased from 28,000 in 1950 
to 63,000 in 1955. In the same period the 
number of engineering graduates in the 
United States plummeted from 52,000 down 
to 23,000. There is reason to believe the 
trend is being reversed in the United States. 
But there is no reason to believe it is being 
reversed in the U. S. S. R. Let us remember 
Mr. Khrushehev's exclamation to the peo- 
ple of India last December: “We shali see 
who has more engineers, the United States 
or the Soviet Union.” 

Soviet gains in the production of scientists, 
especially research scientists, are equally 
startling, though by comparison less dis- 
maying. 

How can these trends be dramatized so 
that we can produce the actions the crisis 
demands? Surely not merely through the 
tables of figures in the smallest type of the 
Government Printing Office. The GPO could 
make Patrick Henry sound about as in- 
flammatory as a tired dishrag. > 

Let us first ask, what accounts for public 
and congressional apathy? Why have the 
facts “not sunk into the public mind?” 
In part this may be because the administra- 
tion keeps talking about the defeats it has 
inflicted on the Soviet Union. Mr. Dulles 
even hinted last year that the Soviets are 
on the verge of collapse. But there is a 
deeper reason. It is our American folk- 
lore. Our folklore says that Russians are 
either moody philosophers or crafty peasants, 
They don’t know what to do with machines. 
Our folklore says that Americans are the 
world’s greatest inventors and the world's 
best mechanics and gadgeteers; we subscribe 
to the belief that God gave us extraordinary 
talent for know-how.“ How can anyone 
learn to make or handle machines better 
than we Americans do; and especially, how 
can the Russians? 


to get the credit. 
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Everyone who has had to deal with public 
opinion knows it’s easier to utilize folk- 
lores, and the cliches of folklore, than to 
change them. In this case we must change 
them. Only last month came a story from 
Moscow which gave me wry amusement, a 
kind of man-bites-dog story. A Texas cor- 
poration, no less, was granted the right to 
manufacture a Soviet turbodrill, no less, 
This drill was developed by the Soviet petro- 
leum industry for diggings wells through 
hard rock. The New York Times said it 
was “10 times as fast as our conventional 
rotary drill.” Detroit engineers report 
report automation matching our best. Each 
day and week there is a new story of Soviet 
technological advances. 

When I was Assistant Secretary of State 
10 years ago the Soviets were entering a 
particularly chauvinistic phase. They were 
laying claim in their world propaganda to 
one great invention after another, most 
notably radio. We wondered when they 
would claim credit for baseball. I wrote to 
my editor in chief of Britannica, Mr. Walter 
Yust, a good Taft Republican who reads 
the Chicago Tribune every morning, and 
asked, What about these claims? He replied, 
in effect, let's not discount them without 
examination. He reminded me of the scien- 
tific tradition of 19th century Russia. He 
reminded me that in the first decade of the 
20th century more world patents were ap- 
plied for by Russian inventors than by the 
inventors of any other nation, The Russian 
economy wasn't then capable of developing 
the inventions, so the Russians tended not 
Gentlemen, there's no 
doubt that the Russian economy today, 
which is expanding at a much more rapid 
rate than our own, is capable of developing 
its own—and other people’s—inventions. 

Further, some people have liked to delude 
themselves by explaining away Soviet ad- 
vances in nuclear explosives and nuclear 
energy, and in the development of guided 
missiles and in other fields, as the achieve- 
ments of captured German scientists, or as 
due to espionage. Others have deluded 
themselves by placing too great weight on 
the deadening effect of political dogmas or 
interference on scientific thought. The de- 
gree to which the scientists and engineers 
have been imposed on by the politicians has 
in my view been greatly exaggerated. Many 
Soviet engineers and scientists are not mem- 
bers of the party. The Marxist-Leninist dia- 
lectic does not impinge itself on the physical 
and mathematical sciences—at least to any 
degree that bothers a creative scientist. The 
most spectacular example of such interfer- 
ence in biology, the Lysenko theory in 
genetics, now seems headed for the ashcan. 

Finally, some people may like to console 
themselves with the thought that the quality 
of Soviet scientific and technical education 
(training is perhaps a better word) is in- 
ferior to ours. The curriculum of the Soviet 
10-year school should explode that myth— 
if we can get our people to listen: 5 years 
of physics, 5 years of biology, and 4 of 
chemistry compulsory for all students; 10 
years of mathematics, up through trigo- 


nometry, and 1 of astronomy, compulsory 
for all. 


I saw at firsthand something of the rigor 
and discipline of the Soviet school system— 
the long hours, the 6 days a week and 10 
months a year at school, the vacations which 
included compulsory work in factory or on 
farm, the frequent and searching exami- 
nations. 

The contrast with our own primary-sec- 
ondary-school curriculum is startling. Lewis 
Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, recently told the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation: “I can learn of no public 
high school in our country where a student 
obtains so thorough a preparation in science 
and mathematics, even if he seeks it—even 
if he should be a potential Einstein, Edison, 
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Fermi or Bell.“ What Admiral Strauss is 
saying amounts to this: Every youngster in 
the Soviet Union gets a better scientific 
grounding than any youngster in the United 
States. As an aside, I point out to the com- 
mittee that, with our long summer vaca- 
tions, dating back to the days when the 
young people were needed for work on the 
farms, and with our light schedules of aca- 
demic work, we keep the youngsters in pub- 
lic school for 12 years and achieve far less 
than the Russians and other Europeans do in 
10. {A quick way to relieve the teacher 
shortage would be to squeeze 2 needless years 
out of our system; and this, with a 10-month 
school year, would make it very easy greatly 
to raise the salaries of competent teachers, 
even on present budgets.) 

At the level of higher training in the 
U. S. S. R. we have Dean Dunning's state- 
ment that on the master’s and doctorial 
levels they (the Soviets) appear to have been 
giving degrees to probably 3 or 4 times as 
many as we have.” 

Out of the 67 members of the Council of 
Ministers of the U. S. S. R., 39—more than 
half—have had a scientific or technical edu- 
cation. Mr. Yelutin, the Minister of Higher 
Education, whose ministry controls the 33 
Soviet universities and shares control of the 
800 or more technical institutes, is a metal- 
lurgist. 

Let me now add a new dimension to the 
urgency of the problem posed for us by the 
new Soviet threat—a dimension you would 
scarcely deduce from studying the mere sta- 
tistics. Manifestly we are worried because 
technology can change the balance of mili- 
tary power. That is worry enough. Further, 
we are worried because technology, through 
its impact on heavy industry, can change 
the world balance of economic power. 


The problem, however, is wider and deeper 


than both these concerns suggest. These 
two apprehensions, though they are real 
enough, do not sufficiently take into account 
the new Soviet tactics of “competitive co- 
existence.” I have seen no comment—other 
than my own cries of distress—about what 
the rise of Soviet science and technology is 
doing and can do to the psychological power 
balance.” I am not fearful that the Soviets 
Will outdo us in the export of automobiles, 
or tractors, or business machines; these earn 
for us not only money but envy. I am upset 
about the Soviet talent and capacity for ex- 
porting ideas. They are today producing 
almost three times as many new engineers 
as we are, yet their own industrial capacity 
is still only half the size of ours. What will 
happen to this growing crop of trained men? 
Bulganin at the 20th Soviet Congress in 
February said that under the new 5-year 
plan, 4 million graduate technicians would 
pour out of Soviet institutions, as many as 
under the last two 5-year plans put together. 
Where will they go? Most assuredly a sub- 
stantial block will be exported. Every gradu- 
ate, as at West Point and Annapolis, is, for 
the first 3 years, under orders from the state, 
which paid for his education. The Soviet 
scientists, engineers, and technicians can be 
sent anywhere in the world, just as though 
they were frontline troops. The countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America are hun- 
gering for the knowledge and know-how 
these men command. 

The new propaganda of the Kremlin, em- 
P economic, political, and ideological 
competition, clearly reveals the long-range 
Soviet plan—a plan so potent as to make 
military maneuvering seem by comparison 
tactical and even diversionary. Central to 
it is this schooling for export of scores of 
thousands of indoctrinated and capable 
engineers, scientists, schoolmasters, and tech- 
nicians of all kinds. These are being trained 
to help conyert the world to communism. 
In Burma last December Khrushchev and 
Bulganin offered to build and staff a tech- 
nological institute in Rangoon, “a gift to 
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the people of Burma from the people of the 
Soviet Union,” as they put it. An advance 
guard of technicians is now in India, in con- 
nection with the steel mill the Soviets are 
building for India. A technical institute has 
also been offered to India, and enticing in- 
ducements have been advanced to Egypt, 
Afghanistan, and Latin America. 

Did you notice that 6 years of foreign-lan- 
guage study is compulsory for every Russian 
boy and girl in his first 10 years of schooling, 
and that further foreign-language study is 
required in higher education? I was aston- 
ished in Moscow to learn that there are some 
schools where all the teaching is conducted 
in a foreign language. Thus, my son, John, 
age 13, visited a school in Moscow where 
everything except Russian literature is 
taught in English. The name of this school 
is Moscow School No. 1. English, by the 
way, is the favorite foreign language, It is 
the new language of science, and gives access, 
with Russian, to the world's scientific litera- 
ture. 

I have a suggestion to you this morning on 
how you can begin to convey some sense of 
the urgency of this new problem—at least 
to your colleagues here on the Hill. You 
aren't likely to do it with statistics. Even 
though I had spent weeks preparing for my 
trip of last fall, including 2 weeks in London, 
I was aroused myself only by my first-hand 
exposure to what is going on. 

On my first day in the Soylet Union T 
toured the huge Lenin Library in Leningrad. 
I gathered that I was the second American 
since the war to visit it. Its director claims 
it houses 12 million volumes. Every desk and 
chair in the great reading rooms adjacent to 
the scientific stacks was occupied; the si- 
lence was absolute;.the concentrated zeal of 
hundreds upon hundreds of earnest-looking 
students was to me a bit breathtaking. I 
said to my librarian guide, “Are these stu- 
dents from the university?" “Oh, no,” he 
replied, “the university has its own library; 
these are workers from the night shifts of 
the factories, and by night our reading rooms 
are crowded with those from the day shifts. 
We operate day and night. This is how the 
workers prepare for examinations for advance 

in the universities and the insti- 
tutes.” 

One sees youngsters in their mid-teens, 
and young Russian married couples, in the 
bookstores browsing at the sections featur- 
ing scientific works; they buy books on nu- 
clear physics in preference to novels or 
handbooks on interior decoration. This is 
how to get ahead in Soviet society today. 

In Moscow I spent several hours with the 
pro-rector of the University of Moscow, Pro- 
fessor Vovchenko, a chemist. The unver- 
sity, which enrolls 23,000 students, dominates 
the city. Its gleaming new 33-story central 
tower is dedicated to the sciences. The re- 
cent investment of 3 billion rubles for this 
new building, completed in 1953, is astonish- 
ing by our standards. It is equivalent to at 
least $150 million, figuring the ruble as 5 
cents, the lowest estimate of its value given 
anywhere. Thus this building cost. more 
than has been spent for the complete physi- 
cal plant of all but a very few American uni- 
versities. It contains 1,900 laboratory rooms. 
It symbolizes to all Russia what lies ahead 
in the fulfillment of Soviet ambitions for 
youth. Here work most of the 2,000 pro- 
fessors of the University of Moscow who teach 
students. Here, too, are the 500 scholars 
dedicated to research, from whom no teaching 
is expected. All 2,500 must seek to make 
their own individual scientific contributions 
in the laboratories. If they don't they are 
fired. Those who succeed ieceive the highly 
prized doctorate, a top or super degree for 
which we have no equivalent. The impact of 
that structure, which can be seen from 
everywhere in Moscow, and the busy life 
within it, can convey the sense of urgency 
far more vividly than most statistics. 
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In Kiev I visited a tekhnikum. Dr. De 
Witt estimates there are some 3,700 tehkni- 
kums in the U. S. S. R. They are a unique 
Soviet institution—a kind of vocational col- 
lege producing “middle-trained” specialists. 
For example, a tehnikum maintained by the 
Ministry of Health will produce “feldshers,” 
graduates about halfway between the level of 
a nurse and a doctor. The tekhnikums give 
4-year courses for those who have finished 
7 primary and secondary grades, or 2 or 
2% year courses for those who have com- 
pleted the 10-year school. Soon all tekhni- 
kum sudents will be 10-year graduates. 

My Kiev tekhnikum is 1 of 50 maintained 
throughout the Soviet Union by the Ministry 
of Coal and Coke, It is a sprawling brick 
building, not very different in appearance 
from a large city high school in the United 
States. As with too many of our own big 
city schools, the overall effect of the exterior 
is dingy. 

The director told us that his tekhnikum, of 
which he was immensely proud, taught 
courses in four special fields of coal mining: 
the construction of coal mines, the construc- 
tion of coal mine buildings, roadbuilding for 
goal mines, and the construction and use of 
communications equipment in coal mining. 
Eleven years ago his school had only 255 
students. Now it has 2,500 and a faculty 
of 88, 

He bustled us down a hall and into a labo- 
ratory. Here the machines began and the 
shabbiness ended. The laboratory was 
stocked with expensive machinery and elec- 
tric models of coal-mining equipment. Some 
of the models, the director sald, were made 
by his students. The more elaborate ones 
had been built to order at factories, with 
parts of the operating mechanism visible 
through openings in the sides. 

The department head had been warned of 
our coming, and was eager to show us how 
each of his models worked. Oozing confi- 
dence and enthusiasm, he led us to labora- 
tory after laboratory. The variety and ex- 
cellence of the equipment’ astonished me. 
Surely few, if any, of our own technical 
schools can match such equipment. Mani- 
festly it was worth hundreds of thousands 
of rubles, and the director went so far as to 
place the value at “millions.” I think he was 
right. 

In another laboratory, there was a large 
and detailed model of the entire transpor- 
tation system of a modern mine, including a 
complete electric train, Another showed 3 
mine's complete electrical system, and still 
another showed a telephone system, switch- 
board and all. There was a 50-foot long 
“coal combine,” a huge machine that eats 
its way right into the face of the coal, picks 
it up, cuts it in chunks, and carries it away- 
One room, more than 50 feet long, had 40 or 
50 big machines lined up along the walls, 
something like pictures on the walls of a 
museum, many equipped with elaborate dials 
and meters. Again, the department head 
wanted to push all the buttons for us. 

The problem of getting students to apply 
“voluntary” for a coal-mining tekhnikum 
interested me because I don't believe that 
coal mining, even at the technician level, is 
exactly popular as a career in the United 
States. The director intimated that this 
problem is solved by propaganda and prom- 
ises. As he put it, the graduates of the 
10-year schools are “guided” into specific 
tekhnikums by what he called the process 
of popularization. This is a fine Soviet 
propaganda phrase designed to obscure the 
fact that the students have far less choice of 
fields than they may think. By incentives 
and scholarships, as well as “populariza- 
tion” in the form of the propaganda of the 
various ministries which operate the tekhni- 
kums, the students are siphoned into aero- 
nautical engineering, let us say, instead of 


: into history (where scholarships are rare), 
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The director of the Kiev tekhnikum told us 
that the graduates of his school would be 
Sent to the coal mines, perhaps in the Donetz 
Basin of the Ukraine, where an alumnus 
might work as a foreman or in any number of 
Supervisory positions. We had an appoint- 
ment with the mayor of Kiev, but our tekh- 
nikum director was gladly prepared to make 
Us late for it. Again and again he delayed 
dur departure, insisting that we see just 
one more room, just one more laboratory.“ 

_ Even when we finally made the break, ex- 
Plaining that we had only 4 minutes in which 
to drive across the city to meet the mayor, 
the director was still saying, “just one more.” 

That episode left me with more sense of 
Urgency than most statistics possibly can. 

So here is my proposal: I urge the entire 
Membership of this subcommittee to go to 
the Soviet Union and see for yourselves. Let 
Us apply for visas which put to the test the 
Spirit of Geneva.“ the new Soviet propa- 
Banda slogan which was being hammered in 
all media when I was in Russia. Apply for 
the visas now, so that you will be sure to 
have them by the time Congress is ready to 
Adjourn. Take some key members of the 
Appropriations Committees along with you. 

t the Ministries of Education and of 

er Education, and the various govern- 
Ment ministries which finance the techno- 
logical institutes and the tekhnikums, Vis- 
it the universities, and the technical insti- 
tutes, and the 10-year schools. Talk to the 
Students, and watch them at work. ‘You will 
Come back prepared to convey that sense of 
Urgency which is so urgently necessary. 
You will also come back with some very good 
Speeches, perhaps even some campaign issues. 

Ten years ago, as Assistant Secretary of 

ate, back in the days when there were only 
& few Assistant Secretaries and we thought 
We amounted to something, I was trying to 
Create our Nation’s first peacetime program 
of international information, I faced the 
Same kind of apathy—indeed the same kind 
Of folklore: “propaganda” was a horrid word, 
and Americans didn't practice it. Further, 
After the 1946 election of the 80th Congress, 
my operation became a party issue. I was 
told that I didn't have the basic legislative 
authorization. And I didn’t have the under- 
Standing attention of the Appropriations 
Committees. So I went from office to office 
Up here on the Hill, arguing that the com- 
Mittees involved should go abroad and ap- 
Praise the problem, and appraise for them- 
Selves the need for our operation. They did 
80, and I believe that is the chief reason the 
Smith-Mundt Act was passed. At the time 
I was told that my efforts blazed the path 
for the subsequent and widespread practice 
by committees of the House and Senate of 
Making study-trips abroad. With the aid 
Of a few friendly editorial writers, I helped 

l the journalistic idea that such trips were 
Junkets: The word stayed dead until the 
ill-fated Cohn and Schine. 

What should you then seek to do, once 
the acuteness of the problem has broken 

ugh into congressional and public con- 
Sclousness? I have a few suggestions which 
I do not pretend are comprehensive or ade- 
Quate, but which are at least a very good 
deginnin 


g. 
We cannot duplicate in this country the 
array of and incentives the 
Soviet Union is able to bring to bear on its 
Young people—and we wouldn't want to 
duplicate it if we could. Theirs is a highly 
Centralized, push-button system. The cur- 
Meulum is standardized throughout the 
Soviet Union right up to what we would call 
the graduate-school level, with only one basic 
Choice open to the student, the seeming 
Choice of a career which he makes at the end 
ot the 10-year school. If he's bright enough 
and is well advised, he will aim at maximum 
ing which brings not only rich rewards 

but also draft exemption. 
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To the usual incentives of patriotism and 
of pride in national progress, Communist 
leaders have added most tangible allures to 
prospective scientists and engineers. They 
have made the life of sclence among the 
most satisfying in the Soviet Union. 

A typical Soviet professor gets 6,000 rubles 
a month, 10 times the average workman's 
600 to 700 rubles. An outstanding Soviet 
engineer or research scientist can earn up to 
40,000 rubles a month, when his outside con- 
sulting fees are included. In comparative 
standard of living, this would put him in 
the class of big-time American corporation 
presidents. Indeed, how many corporation 
presidents earn 70 or 80 times as much as 
their file clerks? The contrast has been so 
extreme in the Soviet Union that a dispatch 
in the New York Times last week reported 
that the big pay and prerequisites are going 
to be reduced. But we can be sure they will 
still provide plenty of incentive to the scien- 
tists and engineers. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to quote once more 
from your own preface: > 

“I recognize (you say) that the question of 
general Federal aid to schools is a contro- 
versial subject.* * * I suggest we could 
reach agreement that, since it is a consti- 
tuted Federal function to provide for the 
common defense, Federal spending is proper 
to provide enough well-trained engineers 
and scientists to sustain our security in an 
age of great scientific breakthroughs.” 

Mr. Chairman, no one who has looked into 
this momentous problem can quarrel with 
that proposition. 

I have mentioned the developing Soviet 
program to use its engineers to outmatch 
our technical assistance program—our point 
4. Yet, according to my information, the 
United States is finding it increasingly dif- 
cult to persuade qualified people to go 
abroad on our technical-ald missions. And 
indeed, why shouldn't a young engineer pre- 
fer to build his career in Bridgeport or 
Topeka, rather than in Kabul or Jakarta? 
Why indeed? If your son were an engineer 
and he were choosing between Pratt & Whit- 
ney in Connecticut or the Irrawaddy River 
of Burma—which choice would you advise 
if you wanted him healthy and wealthy? 

I suggested one answer to this national 
problem at the memorial luncheon this year 
for former Secretary of War Patterson, 
known to many of you. That is the creation 
by the United States Government of Techni- 
cal Assistance Academies, comparable to the 
United States Military, Naval, and Air Force 
Academies, but designed to produce foreign- 
aid specialists. In the Journal of the For- 
eign Service Association I read recently of 
a proposal for a career service in technical 
assistance. Of this I am doubtful, but my 
proposed academies should require 3 years’ 
service overseas from the graduates, in re- 
turn for their free education, and from such 
beginnings I agree that a career service could 
develop. Sernese technical academies or in- 
stitutes should be operated in conjunctlon 
with existing high-level institutions such as 
MIT and the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. The entire student body should be 
fully supported while in school, and be given 
a special status under the draft such as 
reserve commissions on graduation. 

These “West Points of point 4” should 
teach not only engineering and technical 
subjects adapted to the needs of underdevel- 
oped nations. They should include empha- 
sis on the recognition of human values, in- 
cluding the use of educational techniques, 
and they should insist on a thorough 
grounding in liberal arts designed to help 
graduates to become symbols and spokesmen 
abroad of our concepts of freedom and 
justice. 

West Point was founded, and was sus- 
tained in its early years, not only to provide 
an officer corps for our Army but to train 
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the engineers needed for the development of 
the West. Wasn't it our first engineering 
school? Would we even have had it when 
we did without the crying need of the West 
for engineers? 

I concede that a chain of such academies 
would serve only a limited function, meas- 
ured against the problem posed by the Soviet 
threat. Further, I concede that the insti- 
tutes would také time to build and that we 
must promote a program at once. 

What we require today, and at once, as 
Chairman PRICE says, is a “crash program.” 
How can this be launched, and at once? It 
seems to me that the beginning of such a 
“crash pi must consist of Federal 
scholarships on a dramatic scale. 

Last month in Chicago, before the Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education, I proposed a 
national competitive scholarship program 
beginning with 20,000 scholarships a year, 
each covering 4 years of college. I further 
Proposed that this number should be in- 
creased as rapidly as the administration of 
the program and the absorptive capacity of 
the colleges and universities permit—to a 
level of 100,000 scholarships a year. To these 
should be added 20,000 or more graduate fel- 
lowships. Trained manpower, I said, is like 
money in the bank for the United States, 
It is our most important national resource. 
Premier Bulganin referred to Soviet trained 
manpower as “our (Soviet) gold reserve.” 

Our United States ‘high schools abound 
with talent worthy of such scholarships. 
Secretary Folsom recently cited an estimate 
that “each year about 60,000 students of high 
ability drop out of high school before gradu- 
ation * * * and half of the students in the 
upper one-fourth of their high school classes 
do not go on to college. Dr. Dael Wolfie tells 
us that 150,000 pupils from each yearly age 
and class who could enter the important 
specialties fall to go to college, About half 
fail to go on because of the cost, another 
half because of lack of incentive. Both con- 
ditions are curable. All who look into the 
matter agree that for every student in an 
American college, we have another of equal 
ability who doesn’t get in. Of the top 20 
percent of our high school youngsters, two- 
thirds don't finish college. In my judgment, 
the main reason is economic. 

We would be perfectly justified, in view of 
the emergency we have been discussing, in 
earmarking a proportion of any proposed 
Federal scholarship for science or 
engineering, or indeed even of initiating the 
far larger program with scholarships and 
fellowships limited to the areas we are dis- 
cussing. 

When I mention priorities for scientists 
and engineers I don't for a moment mean to 
suggest that more sclentists and more engi- 
neers will solve our problems. For our na- 
tional defense, and our national well-being, 
we need better educated citizens in many 
fields—political scientists, historians, and 
psychologists, for example—and we need 
them as much as or possibly even more than 
we need engineers. I am willing to give 
engineering, physics, and chemistry a short- 
run priority because there is an emergency 
shortage in these fields. But I fear the 
dangers in a lop-sided program of Federal 
aid, one which is geared too heavily to the 
sciences. I have just seen figures on the 
first 359 boys who have won the newly estab- 
lished national merit scholarships. The 
boys were chosen without regard to career 
choice. They rate for the moment as our 
“brightest boys.” They won the philan- 
thropic jackpot comparable to the $64,000 
question. Sixty-three percent of them now 
choose engineering and scientific research as 
their future careers. Let us not ignore the 
danger that too high a proportion of our best 
young talent can be funneled into science 
and engineering. They are needed elsewhere 
at least as much. 
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I realize there are many complications in 
my Federal scholarship proposal. Who 
should administer the scholarships? One of 
the most significant steps taken by the Con- 
gress in this area in recent years has been the 
establishment of the National Science Foun- 
dation. Its budget, however, is far too 
small. It is today supporting about 2 per- 
cent of all graduate students in science, 
mathematics and engineering. Whether it 
should attempt to administer a huge pro- 
gram at the undergraduate level I cannot 


say. 

1 have a further immediate suggestion. I 
heard recently that only 125 new teachers 
of physics were available last year for the 
28,000 high schools of the United States. 
The reasons are several, but I believe a par- 
tial cure could be achieved by paying sub- 
stantially higher salaries to high school 
teachers of mathematics and the natural 
sciences. If mathematics and the sciences 
are harder to learn, and harder to teach, why 
shouldn't the teachers in those fields get 
higher salaries? And should they not be ex- 
empted or deferred by Selective Service? If 
a young man is more likely to secure exemp- 
tion or deferment as a physics teacher than 
as an English teacher, or than as an em- 
ployee of General Electric, will we not secure 
more high-school physics teachers? 

My comment here is subject to the same 
qualification I made about scholarships. L 
believe we must come in the long run to Fed- 
eral assistance of teachers in many fields, 

Mr. Chairman, many other proposals could 
be made. I happen to be chairman of a 
company that makes classroom motion pic- 
tures, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. You 
would be dismayed to see how slowly the 
educational world adapts itself to advances 
in the technology of education itself. And 
as Mr. Philip Coombs, research director of 
the fund for the advancement of education, 
told you in testimony last week—the pos- 
sibilities in bringing technology to the class- 
room are “wonderful to contemplate.” 

Another grave problem is the control ex- 
ercised by teachers’ colleges, which some call 
monopolistic. An honor graduate in phys- 
ics from Yale cannot teach physics in the 
public schools of my home State of Con- 
necticut until he has earned a certificate 
from a State teachers college. Neither can 
a Princeton physics cum laude, in New Jer- 
sey. These are problems you no doubt re- 
gard as outside your power or purview. 

Let me conclude with this thought: Edu- 
cation is one area where we in America most 
surely have nothing to lose if we accept 
Soviet claims and the Soviet challenge. In- 
tercontinental competition in education need 
be no challenge to an arms race or a war. 
If the Russians goad us to do a better edu- 
cational job ourselves, then we shall only 
do what our own best tradition calls for— 
what we should be doing even if the Soviet 
Union were to sink suddenly into the sea. 
But if we are complacent about our educa- 
tional efforts and system, if we allow our- 
selves to fall behind the Russians, we may 
find ourselves outwitted, outmaneuvered, 


outthought, and outbuilt throughout the 
world. 


The Small-Business Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


direct to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter, forwarded to me on 
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April 28, 1956, by Mr. Daniel F. Calde- 
meyer, president of the National Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Co., Inc., of Evans- 
ville, Ind, Iam in complete accord with 
Mr. Caldemeyer’s view that action must 
be taken to relieve the Federal income- 
tax burden on small business. 
NATIONAL FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURING Co., INC., 
Evansville, Ind., April 28, 1956. 
Hon, Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Being a small-business man and 
having a small business located in the Farm 
Belt of Kansas, we are directly affected by 
the farmer and his ability to buy. 

In my opinion, we small-business men and 
individual farmers would be far better off 
throwing out all the subsidies and getting 
out from a paternalistic, controlling-type 
government. If we could all be put on our 
own again whereby we could set up reserves 
if we have a good year and use those reserves 
when we have a bad year, our problems would 
be far less. As it is, the Federal Government 
takes tremendous sums from us in the good 
years and gives none back to us in the bad 
years; thus, small-business men, farmers, 
lawyers, doctors, and others of us who must 
make our living in the ups and downs of 
market places, and the ups and downs of 
farming such as weather, et cetera, would be 
better off. 

For instance, in 1954 the income of the 
average furniture manufacturer dropped 50 
percent. 1955 was a good year but Uncle Sam 
took most of it away from the manufacturers 
through heavy taxes. I cannot help but 
feel the same is true of farmers. Unfortu- 
nately, they have not had even a good year 
in the last 3 years. However, I do believe 
that if they were put on their own, they like 
a marketing report I just received, would do 
the following: 

Better profit ratios don’t just happen, even 
in good times. They must be earned and 
this is the job of we as individuals. I be- 
lieve our income-tax structure is the most 
serious problem facing American today caus- 
ing undu- mergers, unwarranted tax-free 
manipulations and the taking out from our 
society men in the bracket of 45 on up who 
can take the earnings they have and invest 
them in tax-free Government bonds, get a 
small job on the side, and still make more 
money than they could operating a good, 
sound business enterprise. In my opinion, 
we are in a very sad state of affairs. 

Sincerely yours, 


DANIEL F. CALDEMEYER, 
President. 


Communist Activities in Hong Kong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a letter which I have just received from 
the Mencius Educational Foundation in 
Hong Kong. The writer of the letter, Dr. 
Frank S. Wong, also includes a state- 
ment concerning the growth of anti- 
Communist sentiment in Red China, and 
he also has something to say about Com- 
munist activities in Hong Kong. I be- 
lieve that Dr. Wong’s correspondence will 
be of interest to the Members of Con- 
gress. The letter and statement follow: 
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Mencrus EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong, April 25, 1956. 
Hon. Roserr C. BYRD, 
Member of Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. 4. 
Dear Mr. Bynp: I have received with many 
thanks your letter of April 13 and am very 
pleased to note that the material I sent you 
is intended for insertion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. If there is not too much 
trouble, I would like to have a copy of the 
Recorp containing such matter. 


In a separate paper enclosed I am giving 
an account of the latest developments in 
Red China and suggest roughly what the 
United States Government should do to 
cope with the new offensive. I shall be glad 
to answer any specific questions that you 
or your colleagues would raise, so that we all 
may fight for the same cause more effectively. 

At present, world communism seems to be 
gaining ground. We should not only check 
its growth but push it over the precipice. 
In particular the Communists are becoming 
more active in Hong Kong, the listening 
post and anti-Communist center. There 1s 
much that can be done only if the United 
States authorities would take the initiative, 
otherwise the Reds would take over cultural- 
ly at least by default. 

I shall be very glad to hear from you again. 
With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
s Frank S. WoNG. 
ANTI-COMMUNIST SENTIMENT RIseS IN RED 
CHINA 


The Communists have allowed unrestricted 
entry of Chinese from Hong Kong to Red 
China. Over 130,000 have visited their na- 
tive homes between November and April. 
Their general conclusion is that the eco- 
nomic situation has gone from bad to worse 
and that the people are very bitterly against 
the Reds to a point of vocal disapproval. If 
there were external support, uprising would 
flare up here and there. The harassed people 
are anxiously scanning the skies for libera- 
tion, but what they see is only a few patches 
of cloud. 


CHINA AS SEEN BY HONG KONG CHINESE 


What Hong Kong Chinese saw and heard 
in Kwangtung province, south China is this: 
The people in Canton and other places in 
Kwangtung are hungry and in rags. Their 
earnings are used to buy food and yet they 
are half starved, leaving nothing for clothing 
and other amenities of life. The visitors 
trom Hong Kong, mostly domestic servants, — 
planned to stay a fortnight but found the 
conditions so distressing that they came back 
here after a few days. The visitors returned 
with swollen eyes, having wept at seeing the 
miserable conditions of their relatives. 

One servant gave her rationed rice to her 
relatives when leaving them after 4 days on 
a scheduled stay of 2 weeks. Then they had 
a little more rice to make up the long stand- 
ing deficiency, so they had a full stomach 
but the cadres or party workers found out 
the departure of the Hong Kong resident and 
deducted the amount of rice obtained on the 
basis of their ration card. After fairly full 
meals, the poor relatives are now more hun- 
gry, as they are given less rice after the de- 
duction. 

An elderly servant went back to her village 
to witness the wedding of her son. She 
cried for 3 days on seeing the pitiable condi- 
tions and stopped on the fourth day when 
the wedding ceremony took place. Then 
the bride arrived. The mother then resumed 
crying because she found that her son and 
his bride had to work for the Communists 
on the side without pay. They had to work 
immediately alter the wedding. Their regular 
employment did not bring sufficient remu- 
neration. 
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The so-called agrarian reform in 1953 
brought havoc to many farmers, who without 
Means of livelihood went to the city to look 
tor work. Now the Reds in Canton want 
to repatriate 300,000 people to the country 
Where they will not be able to find any work 
and will be starved. The Communist au- 
thorities are sending away those without jobs} 
those partly employed and those who arrived 
ih Canton only recently. Others are to be 
sent to the semi-barren northwest, and this 
is dreaded by all. 

Many people committed suicide by jump- 
ing down the streets rather than to be sent 

k to the country and to the dreaded 
Northwest. On the persons of such victims 
Were found orders of “back to the land to 

luce.” 

When Hong Kong visitors left their village 
or Canton, they left behind their handker- 
Chiefs, towels, .underclothing, socks, tooth 

hes, and toothpaste for their relatives, 
Who are in dire need of them. Many went to 

mainland with more personal effects 
needed, intending to give them away. 
shows the shortage of consumer's goods. 

Visitors also carried foodstuffs to Red 
China to relieve their hungry kinsmen. In 
Hong Kong travelers even bought canned 
Tood from Swatow and Shanghal, as it is 
Much cheaper here than in the interior for 

same stuff, This is due to the dumping 
Sf all kinds of Chinese goods into Hong 

g and elsewhere in the free world in ox- 
der to obtain the much needed foreign ex- 
Change. 

Thus the people in Red China are badly 
in want of the bare necessities of life. Then 

ere is the persecution for counter-revo-~ 
lutionary activities. Those who can find 
employment and receive pay sufficient to buy 

Sod for 1 person are considered fortu- 
Rate but they have to work 10 or 11 hours 
a day and spend 3 or 4 hours at night to 
attend meetings and indoctrination lec- 
oo Hence life is most difficult and try- 


The Peiping regime is furthering the ex- 
Ploitation of the people by confiscating their 
factories, enterprises and farms in the name 
ot “state-private joint operations” and “‘col- 
lectivization.” While the people are dead 
Against such robbery, agricultural output 
and production of manufactured have 

n low, The people have no incentive 
to work long hours at meager pay and are 
Virtually slaves of the Red masters. 


WHY RED CHINA UNDERSELIS ABROAD 


But the Communists are scraping the bar- 
Tel bottoms to provide for the exports to 
different places in Southeast Asia. The ob- 
Jectives are (1) to obtain foreign exchange, 

2) to impress on overseas Chinese and 
Others that Red China is abounding with 
Much resources and production, and (3) to 
Show that Red China is not afraid of em- 
bargo. : 

As exports from Red China are marked 
down for competition, the profits are very 
Small, The sufferers are the 400 million 

ese who work hard as slaves, have their 

perty confiscated, and eke out a difficult 
Uving. 

5 Peiping is also in a difficult position. The 

“year plan is way behind schedule owing 
to the lack of enthusiasm of the exploited 
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workers. Economic deterioration is seen 
everywhere. ermore, the anti-Stalin 
move embarrasses Mao Tse-tung and en- 
courages other Reds to clamor for collective 
leadership. ; s 

Observers generally agree that now is the 
time to exert stronger pressure on Peiping. 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN HONG KONG 


In Hong Kong Communist agents are mak- 
ing every effort to make a good impression 
on the 214 million Chinese in the hope of 
turning them into neutralists. Hongkong 
Chinese are overwhelmingly anti-Commu- 
nist, because they know what is actually 
going on behind the Bamboo Curtain and 
have had, by personal experience or reliable 
information, a bitter taste of communism. 
Now the Reds want to win them over by 
luring them to visit Canton and Peiping. 
They are promised free trips to Peiping to 
celebrate May 1. 

Efforts are made to cultivate newspaper- 
men, writers, stage and screen personalities, 
professors, et al, They are promised facil- 
ities, money, and jobs. The whole idea is to 
neutralize Hong Hong Chinese, to whom the 
14 million overseas Chinese look for guid- 
ance and inspiration. Hong Kong is at the 
moment the cultural hub of Free China. 

The United States Information Service or 
other United States agency should be 
strengthened to combat communism, since 
Taiwan has no money or other means to do 
so. Unfortunately, the USIS is charged with 
cultural work elsewhere in southeast Asia 
and takes Hong Kong for granted as anti- 
Communist point. This assumption does 
ot hold water now, since the Reds are spar- 
ing no efforts to convert the people here 
to their cause. 

A part of the United States ald to Asian 
countries may well be used to back up schol- 
ars, professors, writers, newspapermen, stage 
and screen people, who could be utilized to 
fight communism other than by force. If 
this were not done, sooner or later they 
would be forced to go over to the other side 
of the fence. Many cultural and educated 
people, who are hopelessly underpaid, would 
be happy to do some extra work to earn 
additional money to support their families. 
They could be utilized to serve the cause 
of freedom and democracy by writing, lec- 
turing, and acting.—F, S. W. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
mon and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

— printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from, Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Ofice, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thelr residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be. 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

Tt shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Morals of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, be- 
Cause it is an inspiring challenge to 
young law students, and because it will 
be well for all Members of the Congress 
and the entire Nation to heed the timely 
Temarks of this fine lawyer and great 
American, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD the heart of a speech delivered on 
April 14, 1956, by the Honorable Loyd 

Tight on Law Day at the University of 
California School of Law, Los Angeles. 


There being no objection, the speech 
_ Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The ethical obligations of the lawyer en- 
sompass more than complete honesty, truth- 
Ulness, and fidelity to the courts, clients, 
and fellow members of the bar. Just 100 
Years ago Judge Sharswood, of Pennsylvania, 
= Published his lectures on Professional 
sae ics, the first American study of the sub- 
in t. Judge Sharswood divided his work 
to two main branches. The second branch 
te headed those duties owed by the lawyer 
<< professional brethren and his clients. 
i Place of first importance he reserved 
Or the topic he called Those Duties Which 
— Lawyer Owes to the Public or Common- 
alth. This first obligation in legal ethics, 
duty of public service, finds an obvious 
Source in the monopoly we enjoy as mem- 
le ot the bar ot the rights of rendering 
gal services, giving legal advice, and ap- 
0 g before the courts on behalf of 
thers. But the duty of service to the Com- 
monwealth is not simply a quid pro quo ex- 
Cted by the State as consideration for privi- 
1257 conferred. Rather, the obligation finds 
in Toots in our training and our abilities 
n arts of government. As the only 
the in society devoted to the practice of 
be techniques of legal control, we inevitably 
whet the burden of using these capacities in 
We, interests of the community at large. 
© must, accordingly, be prepared to serve 
Public office when called upon to do so, 

bd advise the electorate on the legal aspects 
Public questions, and to advance and 
25 ter the reforms necessary to keep the law 
dec its administration in touch with the 
lud ande of the times. Some of these pub- 
ina ponsibilities can be discharged by the 
vidual lawyer, but many of the public 
tasks which naturally fall to the legal pro- 
8 on can only be performed by lawyers 
Sctively, It is here, of course, that the 
thetr bar and the bar associations find 
ang function. Matters such as law revision 
tra reform, improvement of the adminis- 
tion of justice, and the maintenance of 
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the bar. As the thought was put by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, “Every man owes some time 
to the upbuilding of his profession.” 

As perhaps you already realize, bar asso- 
ciation activities provide the lawyer with 
opportunities both for perfecting his tech- 
nical competence through lectures, confer- 
ences, and continuing education programs, 
and for enriching his professional life 
through increased contacts with his fellow 
lawyers. But you may not appreciate that 
only an insignificant share of the efforts 


_of the bar organizations are directed toward 


the selfish interests of the profession; the 
major concern of a bar association, and its 
reason for being, is and must be the ful- 
fillment of the profession's public obliga- 
tions. 

The national organization has adopted as 
indicative of its present efforts the slogan 
the Era of Service. Our constitution sets 
forth the following purposes: “To uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States and maintain representative govern- 
ment; to advance the science of jurispru- 
dence; to promote the administration of jus- 
tice, and the uniformity of legislation and 


~of judicial decisions thr hout the Nation; 


to uphold the honor of the profession of 
law; to apply its knowledge and experience 
in the field of the law to the promotion 
of the public good; to encourage cordial 
intercourse among the members of the Amer- 
ican bar; and to correlate and promote such 
activities of the bar organizations In the 
Nation and in the respective States as are 
within these object, in the interests of the 
legal profession and of the public.” This 
obviously can only be accomplished by an 
association of lawyers and to fully accom- 
plish them it is necessary to be active at 
all levels. 

There is one more thing you ought to think 
about while you still have time to think. 
That is the matter of developing your per- 
sonal philosophy of law. Perhaps this sounds 
like a formidable job. But what I mean is 
simply that you should, at this stage of your 
legal career, give some time to serious refiec- 
tion upon the nature of this thing called 
law to which you will devote the rest of your 
active life. Without some understanding of 
our legal system and an appreciation of its 
inherent purpose, you will miss the sense of 
direction that offers the highest kind of 
human satisfaction. 

Probably 30 or 40 years ago it would never 
have occurred to anyone to suggest to law 
students that the time to think about these 
things was while they were in law school. 
The development of a philosophy about law 
could wait until the lawyer had seen enough 
of practice to make mature judgments con- 
cerning the legal system. But 40 odd years 
ago, when I finished law school, the practice 
of law was a different sort of animal from 
the practice which awaits you upon gradua- 
tion. Then the young lawyer could supply 
himself with a set of codes, a few volumes of 
statutes and a set of official State reports, 
and he was pretty well prepared to handle 
anything that might come his way. And, 
typically, the lawyer of that day did handle 
whatever came along. Torts, corporate and 
business matters, taxation, criminal law, di- 
vorce, real estate, and probate were all within 
the competence of the general practitioner, 
and by working with law in these varied 
manifestations the typical lawyer gained an 
understanding of the processes of the law 


and became a sort of legal philosopher. His 
was a philosophy of modest pretensions, of 
course, but he ordinarily had a feeling for 
the whole fabric of the law, and a sense of 
how and why the law had developed as it 
had, and of where it ought to lead. 

Today, however, none of us can hope to 
master more than a small corner of the law. 
In the past 40 years, 3 hot wars and several 
cold ones, a major economic collapse and 
desperate rehabilitation measures, changed 
Political philosophies, and accelerated busi- 
ness and industrial expansion have brought 
a rain of laws, regulations, rulings, and 
opinions from State and Federal courts, 
legislatures, agencies, boards, bureaus, and 
commissions. Specialization in the legal 
profession has become inevitable, and to- 
day’s graduate must expect to immerse him- 
self in some relative narrow field of law, 
never again to encounter the subjects of 
much of his law school work. Of necessity 
the advantages of specialization involve a 
cost in the sacrifice of breadth of judgment. 
An expert who devotes his time exclusively 
to income tax problems can hardly be ex- 
pected to grasp the full sweep of the law or 
to see the patterns and purposes which such 
a viewpoint alone can reveal. For most of 
you, law school will mark your broadest ac- 
quaintance with the whole of our legal sys- 
tem, although not of course your deepest 
understanding of any part of it. Now, then, 
is the time to start thinking about what 
law is all about. 

To set the wheels in motion, you might 
ask yourself several questions. What is the 
purpose of law? What are the human values 
served by the processes of the law? What are 
the morais of the legal system as we know 
it? , 

The analogy is sometimes drawn that a 
legal system is only a box of tools that can 
be used for any desired purpose. But even 
a tool has limitations of purpose. A saw is 
not much of a tool for driving a nail, and a 
hammer is hardly effective if the purpose is 
to bore a hole. Legal processes, like tools, 
are not means to any desired end; the proc- 
esses cogtain within themselves a quality 
of purpose, of what they can be used to ac- 

“complish. And conversely, it is meaningless 
to talk about values and goals without con- 
sidering the means of accomplishing them. 
The right without a remedy is a familiar 
example of the futility of an end without a 
means. This interrelation of legal 
and values or morals can perhaps best be 
brought home by a rhetorical question: 
could Communist-Russia exist if they de- 
pended upon the Anglo-American system of 
law as we know and practice it? 

If, as I believe, the processes of the law as 
we think of it do have purposes, moral ele- 
ments, or values, it seems fair to expect the 
lawyers who devote their lives to the law to 
make an effort to know them. It is this ap- 
preciation of purpose that I call a Philosophy 
8 fine ae a wife, a philosophy is worth 

av! only if you have made the disco 
and choice yourself. : ord 

Any discussion of philosophy of law, or 
morals of law, must encompass Judge Shars- 
wood's “duties which the lawyer owes to the 
public or commonwealth.” To properly ex- 
plore this vital field of our professional obli- 
gations would consume much more time than 
Ican with good grace here employ. It is true 
also that in this area personal experience, 
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convictions, education, and environment 
tend to create honest and deep differences of 
opinion. Upon this premise and only be- 
cause I have recently had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas with the members 
of the legal profession in all parts of the 
country, I wish to discuss a few random 
thoughts that I believe have a first cali on 
your consideration of any philosophy of law 
you may develop. 

You are compelled to examine the record 
against the background of the American con- 
cept of the lawyers’ public responsibilities, 
and of the bar as the guardian of individual 
liberty and as the protector of limited con- 
stitutional government to determine if your 
predecessors in recent years have fully met 
the challenge. Perhaps a littie historical 
review will help you take your bearings, 

Recall, please, that the great guaranties 
against the coercive force of government that 
today are commonplace were largely forged 
in this land. When a permanent English 
settlement was first established on this con- 
tinent at Jamestown in 1607, the common 
law was in its formative stages, and English 
lawyers were preoccupied with convey- 
ancing and feudal tenures to concern them- 
selves with the place of the individual in re- 
lation to his government and his fellow men. 

Carta was four centuries old, but it 
had not yet been transmuted by the mag- 
nificent hand of Lord Coke from an agree- 
ment between the King and his barons into 
a bulwark confining the powers of govern- 
ment over the lives of men and subjecting 
the sovereign to God and the law. By mod- 
ern standards, the Government of England 
Was still an autocracy at the time of our 
American beginnings. 

In early colonial history, the place of the 
lawyer in man’s struggle to be free remained 
unrecognized. In those days the work of 
the courts was often at the mercies of un- 
trained laymen on the bench and ignorant 
pettifoggers at the bar. Professional lawyers 
were regarded with suspicion, and attorneys 
were roughly handled in the colonial legis- 
latures. In Georgia, for instance, lawyers, 
along with rum, were outlawed. In New 
York, the provincial council in 1677 resolved 
that pleading attorneys should no longer be 
allowed to practice, and the fundamental 
constitutions of Carolina drawn up for the 
English proprietors contained this unrealis- 
tic provision: “It shall be a base and vile 
thing to plead for money or reward; nor shall 
anyone * be permitted to plead another 
man’s cause, till, before the judge in open 
court, he hath taken an oath, that he doth 
not plead for money or reward.” 

But these attempts at government of laws 
without lawyers to administer the laws were 
inevitably doomed to fail. It was soon evi- 
dent that trained lawyers alone could pro- 
vide the kind of law free men demand, and 
the professional bar assumed its rightful 
place of leadership in the struggle for liberty. 
By the year of John Marshall's birth 2 cen- 
turies ago, the Colonies had seen the rise of 
the lawyer to a place of eminence he has 
seldom since attained. 

The colonists’ first attempt to govern them- 
selves after independence had been won 
proved to be a failure. The States in league 
under the Articles of the Confederation 
lacked a central authority adequate to bring 
the conflicting interests of the weak and 
quarreling Colonies into accord and to meet 
the needs of the new and growing nation. 
Once more it feil to the lawyers to recognize 
and to correct the shortcomings, and of the 
55 wise men who gathered in Philadelphia in 
the summer of 1787 to frame a new basis of 
government, more then half, or 31, were 
lawyers. The document they produced, and 
its significance in the history of human 
striving for freedom under law, needs no 
elaboration here. In the familiar words of 
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Gladstone, the American Constitution is the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.“ 

But we would be misled to believe that the 
founders of this Nation, in a flash of inven- 
tion, extracted their lasting principles from 
thin air. Like all enduring human institu- 
tions, the Constitution of the United States 
was solidly grounded in human experience, 


The lawyers who rebelled against the tyran-. 


nies of the Crown and who laid the frame- 
work of this Government did not seek to 
experiment or to innovate. Their aim was 
rather to restore the ancient and natural 
rights of free men denied by a newer form 
of oppression. These are the words of Jef- 
ferson, the lawyer who drew the document 
by which our freedom was proclaimed, this 
was the object of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Not to find new principles, or 
new arguments, never before thought of, not 
merely to say things which had never been 
said before; but to place before mankind the 
commonsense of the subject, in terms so 
plain and firm as to command their assent 
* © © it was intended to be an expression of 
the American mind.” 

In setting up the institutions and processes 
of Government by which these ancient lib- 
ties were to be preserved, these lawyers of 
the constitutional convention were tendered 
a choice unequalled in political history. As 
they observed, “We have opportunity to form 
with some deliberation, with free choice, with 
good advantages for knowledge; we have op- 
portunity to observe what has been right, and 
what wrong, in other States, and to profit by 
them.” As we well know today, they made 
good use of this chance to pick and choose. 
They could and did study every form of 
government known to man to the present 
day, from the absolute monarchies of Europe 
to the theoretical communism tried and 
found wanting in several of the early colonial 
settlements. They drew from the Hebraic 
law of the Bible and from the Koran, from 
the model of the Greek city states and from 
the Roman Empire. 

But, true to the lawyer's learning, they 
drew most heavily upon the tried and tested 
principles evolved in their own experience 
in the colonial struggle for limited self- 
government and individual freedom. We 
are often inclined to forget this period in 
our national development, and to date our 
history from 1787. It may be worthwhile 
to recall, then, that our experience under 
the Constitution is still today exceeded by 
our experience in self-government in the 
Colonies, Between the formation of the first 
representative body empowered to make laws 
in America, in 1619 in Virginia, and the or- 
dination of the Constitution in 1788 lay 
169 years of striving for justice and liberty 
under law; the age of Government under 
the Constitution is still short of that figure 
by 2 years. Nearly every clause of the Con- 
stitution finds a clear antecedent in this 
colonial history of resistance to bureau- 
cratic controls vested in authorities insu- 
lated either by distance or by the lack of 
responsibility to the electorate from the will 
of those who were governed. 

After these monumental milestones in the 
story of the lawyer-citizen came a period 
that shines no less brilliantly with the 
names of men of the law, John Marshall, 
Daniel Webster, and Henry Clay were among 
the olympian figures who, during the next 
half century, breathed life into the paper 
of the Constitution and made practical 
working rules of government of the vision 
and ideals of their predecessors. Their 
labors contributed to our glorious heritage 
as surely and as enduringly as those of the 
Founding Fathers. 

Despite the challenges of the levelling 
trends of the age of Jackson, the concept 
of the lawyer as a citizen responsible to the 
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public for maintaining liberty through law 
stood firm and strong through the Civil 
War, where it found a new dimension in the 
person of a man called Lincoln, a lawyer 
who reminded us that that government is 
best that governs least, and who taught us 
once more that “you cannot build character 
and courage by taking away man's initia- 
tive and independence. You cannot help 
men permanently by doing for them what 
they could and should do for themselves.” 

These are the bold bright threads in the 
fabric of our heritage as American lawyers: 
the clear, abiding landmarks of the path our 
fathers marked out for us. These are some 
of the segments that make up our history 
of “morals of law.” For no apparent reason, 
since the turn of the century, and I believe 
as a companion to the ever-widening en- 
croacbment of the industrial revolution 
our people have become restive and too 
many of us have turned our backs to the 
ancient landmarks. We have drifted down 
the path of paternalism, looking more and 
more to security, wherever or however it 
may be found, and abandoning the good old 
American traits of thrift, dignity in work: 
independence and price of accomplishment, 
and the joy of succeeding by overcoming 
all obstacles. 

The pattern of the decline is clear. On 
every hand our people are alining them- 
selves into opposing factions and pr 
groups based upon economic interests, na- 
tional origins, religious beliefs, and geo- 
graphic divisions, each organized for the 
avowed purpose of currying special favor 37 
the hands of Government and at the expense 
of the rest of society. The farmer, the labor 
union, the veteran, and industry and busi- 
ness are seeking protection from the neces- 
sity of proving their worth at the market 
place. Some of our people and too many 
of our legislators, have apparently come to 
Delieve that every human want and need 
should be satisfied through the use of the 
coercive forces of Government. 

Every hyphenated American, who puts 
loyalty to his economic, geographic, re- 
ligious or political affiliation above his duty 
and loyalty to the interests of the public 
at large adds momentum to the drift from 
the principles upon which our form of gor 
ernment is premised. It matters not what 
the source of the hyphen may be; the effect 
upon our future course as a Nation is the 
same. 

We have traveled a vast distance atong the 
road to the ordered state since 1916, when 
that great statesman Elihu Root served as 
president of the American Bar Association. 
But I think we can still listen with profit 
to what he had to say on the subject 
ethics in his annual address: 

“The people of the United States need in 
one important respect, a change of the in- 
dividual attitude toward their Government. 
Too many of us have been trying to ger 
something out of the country and too feW 
of us have been trying to serve it, Officers: 
appropriations, personal and class benefit® 
have been too generally the motive power 
that has kept the wheels of Government 
moving. Too many of us have forgotten 
that a government which is to preserve 
liberty and do justice must have the heart 
and soul of the people behind it—not mere 
indifference. Too many of us have forgotte? 
that not only eternal vigilance but etern 
effort is the price of liberty. Our minds have 
been filled with the assertion of our rights 
and we have thought little of our duties. 

“The second general truth is that national 
strength requires the spirit of solidarity 
among the people of the Nation. Section 
or class misunderstanding and hatred or dis- 
like are elements of vital weakness. Na, 
tional wealth and prosperity are made up 
the wealth and prosperity of individuals, and 
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We cannot pull down each other without 
Suffering as a people.” 

Listen to his philosophy of law. 

“There is no body of citizens to whom this 
duty should appeal more strongly than to 
the lawyers, because the subject vitally af- 
fects the relations between the individual 
and the State regulated by law and the fun- 
damental conceptions upon which our sys- 
tem of government is based.” 

Thus, you see, & vast area of activity must 
be yours as a lawyer. Yours will be the 
Tesponsibility to forthrightly serve the Na- 

on. Such questions as arise for instance 
as that of obtaining qualified judges, is pe- 
Culiarly within your province; insisting that 
Judges be judges and not philosophers, is 
another of your task. Our courts have all 

often forgotten that the cornerstone of 
our Anglo-Saxon system of jurisprudence is 
Precedent.” Our predecessors who gave 
their all to help fashion our form of govern- 
Ment would, if they could read some of our 
Tecent decisions, miss the guiding beacon of 

1 precedent—the controlling case on “all 
dur corners” has been too frequently re- 
Placed by the round peg decisions based upon 
Individual ideologies bereft of the sobering 
Téstraints of fundamentals found in prec- 
edent. ‘These decisions, mushrooming as 

y are, become law by judicial fiat and be- 
long only in those unhappy jurisdictions that 
are ruled by men as contrasted to rule by law. 

damental principles do not change, and 
expediency and passing fancy are poor sub- 
Stitutes for principle, f 
We, of my generation, have indeed falled 
we must look to you to be articulate in 
all phases of professional ethics if this glo- 
rious country of ours is to retain a theory of 
Bovernment of delegated powers only. A 
ernment subservient to the will of the 
le and under which the dignity of the 
Individual is supreme, As officers of the 
Court, as lawyers, yours is the responsibility 
to see that the erosions of our system of 
Jurisprudence and of our form of govern- 
Ment shall cease, We, all of us, inherited our 
t ngs of freedom and if we fail to pass 
hem on to posterity unimpaired, we will 
have failed our trust. 
I have full confidence you will not fail, 
or you are better prepared than were your 
Predecessors and there is ample evidence 
throughout the land that there is a deter- 
ation among the younger members of the 


Profession to justify your professional in- 
heritance. J yy p 


He states: 


The Late Honorable Alben W. Barkley 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1956 


8 55 ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pfoundly shocked this morning when 
eard of the tragic passing of Senator 
BEN W. BARKLEY, of Kentucky. 
Ei was one of the finest men I ever 
W. and I am sure that his place in 
fil hearts of many of us will never be 
end When he suddenly fell near the 
Univ a Speech at Washington and Lee 
Versity’s mock Democratic Conven- 
Stax he apparently died almost in- 
tly. It is fitting to note that his 
kesing occurred in an atmosphere he 
ig best—the political forum. He al- 
ent; enjoyed and liked young people, 
ya he was idolized and deeply admired 
them as they saw in him the personi- 
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fication of those qualities we-have al- 
ways sought in our national leaders. 

In September of 1948 it was my great 
privilege to accompany Senator BARKLEY 
to Europe to attend an Interparliamen- 
tary Union Conference in Rome. We 
visited Madrid, Paris, and Berlin, and I 
can well recall the trip as one of the high- 
lights of my life. 

The Senator was a man whose courtly 
manners and gallantry added much to 
the happiness and publie life of our 
country. He was a real southern gen- 
tleman, and his penetrating intellect, wit, 
and wisdom endeared him in the hearts 
of the American people, His passing is 
not only a great loss to the Nation but 
also to the entire civilized world. His 
distinguished career as a Congressman, 
Senator, and a great Vice President has 
never been surpassed. 

I join with my colleagues in mourning 
this lovable and outstanding public ser- 
vant and extend to his widow, children, 
and grandchildren, my deepest sym- 
pathy in their hour of bereavement. 


Choice in Transit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN. J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington eve- 
ning Star on Wednesday, May 2, 1956, 
and which deals with the pending transit 
legislation which is soon to be considered 
by the House of Representatives. 

As a member of the subcommittee 
which considered this legislation over a 
period of many weeks, I feel that the edi- 
torial writer for the Washington Star 
has correctly stated that which took 
place. This subcommittee truly and in 
fact gave Washington's involved transit 
problem the most careful and dispassion- 
nate consideration possible. No member 
of this subcommittee held any brief for 
or against any interest or group. 

The sole purpose which this subcom- 
mittee had in mind was and is to bring 
out a piece of legislation which will give 
adequate, safe, convenient and necessary 
transit service to the residents of the 


Washington area at the lowest possible 


cost to those who ride the transit system 
and to the taxpayers alike. 
The editorial, as it appeared in the 
Washington Star, follows: 
CHOICE In TRANSIT 


The House Commerce Committee, under 
its subcommittee headed by Representative 
Oren Hargis, gave Washington's involved 
transit problem the most careful and dis- 
passionate consideration hitherto received 
from any source. 3 

This detached approach was possible be- 
cause the committee had no political axes 
to d. was not concerned with saving 
anybody's face, it was not preoccupied with 
the enticing mysteries of public ownership 
at the expense of the taxpayers, nor with the 
idea of punishing Mr. Wolfson for his alleged 
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sins. In brief, the committee made an hon- 
est effort to decide what is best for the public 
under existing circumstances. 

Its resulting legislation, expected to come 
before the House within the next few days, 
restores the franchise to the Capital Transit 
Co., making possible continued operation 
after next August 14. It gives to the transit 
company substantially the same concessions 
that would have been available to any other 
qualified operator, had one been found. It 
is the immediately sensible solution. We 
hope the House will support its committee 
and pass the bill. 

If the same intelligent appraisal of reali- 
tles displayed by the House Commerce Com- 
mittee had been forthcoming from the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission In the 6 months 
preceding last summer’s strike, there would 
have been no strike. There would have been 
none of the political shenanigans which the 
strike produced. There would have been no 
empty promises, by people who did not know 
what they were talking about, of a rush by 
private investors to establish a new transit 
system. 

That, however, is water over the dam. The 
choice now is between continuing private 
operation of the transit system, or destroy- 
ing the company in order to embark on a 
highly dangerous form of public operation. 
For the form of public operation proposed 
as the alternative to restoring the franchise 
is a face-saver, inviting endless public ex- 
pense and inefficient operation. It lacks the 
virtues of such transit authority plans as 
those adopted in Cleveland and Chicago, 
originally recommended by the Commis- 
sioners. It is a politicians’ bill, inviting 
all of the evils and costs of public owner- 
ship exemplified in New York and Boston. A 
really sound transit authority measure, with 
protection against political pressures and 
wasteful practices, could still command re- 
spect. But no such measure is now pending 
in Congress. 

If the House acts in the public interest, 
it will restore the transit company fran- 
chise, under conditions that are reasonable, 
by passing the bill proposed by the Com- 
merce Committee, > 


The Late Honorable Alben Barkley 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of the sudden passing away of Sen- 
ator ALBEN BARKLEY brought deep and 
sincere sorrow not only to his colleagues, 
and to the people of the State of Ken- 
tucky, but to our entire Nation. 

In the turbulent decades of our recent 
history, the name of ALBEN BARKLEY be- 
came known in every household across 
the land. ALBEN BARKLEY—whose entire 
life was devoted to public service be- 
came the personification of the wise and 
benevolent statesman that boys dream 
of becoming, and that men strive to emu- 
late. His dedication to the public in- 
terest; his gracious manner; and his 
inimitable art of story telling endeared 
him to the hearts of the American people. 

In the death of our beloved Veep, we 
have lost more than a distinguished pub- 
lic servant. We have lost a part of 
Americana that may never be duplicated 
again. We have lost a man, a leader, 
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who came from the best tradition of the 
past but who looked to the future and 
who strove with all the energy at his dis- 
posal to fashion a better Nation and a 
better world for all of us to enjoy. 

We are aggrieved by his death, but 
proud that we have lived in the same age 
with him and known him. His name 
shall go down in history for he has 
served his country well. 

I wish to extend my deepest sympathy 
to his widow and his family in their be- 
reavement. May they be consoled in 
their loss in the thought that the good 
Lord has chosen him to be among His 
very own. 


The Farm Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of editorial com- 
ment in the Nation's newspapers on the 
President's veto of the catch-all farm 
bill last month. Last week I inserted 
several editorials from papers in the 
Sixth Indiana Congressional] District, all 
of them commending the President's 
courage in vetoing a bill which he felt 
unworkable and unfair. Today I am 
happy to insert another fine editorial ex- 
pression which I clipped from the 
April 26 issue of the Rockville (Ind.) Re- 
publican. The author, William B. Har- 
grave, is a close personal friend and one 
for whom I have great respect. He is, 
moreover, a lifetime resident of Parke 
County, Ind., and knows the problems of 
Parke County farmers. I know his views 
represent those held by hundreds of his 
farmer-readers in the Sixth Indiana 
District and I commend the editorial to 
each Member of this House: 

Tue Farm BILL VETO 
(By W. B. Hargrave) 

Most people thought President Eisenhower 
would commit political suicide if he yetoed 
the farm bill and many leaders of the Repub- 
Hean Party and his loyal supporters urged, 
even demanded, that he sign it. 

To have signed it would have been a 
shabby act of political expediency. The 
President has never made a decision which 
was influenced by its mere political expedi- 
ency. And I think he never wili—he’s just 
not that kind of a person. What arefresh- 
ing contrast to our last two Presidents— 
both master politicians in the worst implica- 
tions of the term. 

What has happened? During the days be- 
„tween the passage of the bill and its veto, 
the market did slump, but right after the 
announcement of the veto and the new 
parity figures, the market prices started up 
and as of now the farm picture is brighter 
than It has been in over 2 years. 

As I see it, the leaders in the Democratic 
Congress rigged that bill so that whether 
he signed it or vetoed it, their party would 
have benefited next November. In fact, I 
don't think they believed he would dare 
veto it. It should be obvious that had he 
signed the bill he would have rejected the 
principles he enumerated in his original re- 
quest for a farm bill. Then they would have 
had him. 
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When the Democratic leaders foolishly 
forced a vote to override the veto, they 
quickly found out the Nation's reaction to 
the Presidential veto—even members of their 
own party, as well as some weak-kneed Re- 
publican Congressmen, who originally voted 
for the bill, changed their votes. 

Congresswoman Cre. Hur voted 
against the bill and her reasons for doing 
50, and her analysis of the bill, were so sound 
that her article was placed on the front 
page last week, so readers of the Republican 
would not miss it. 

The one who is really taking a beating in 
this hassle is the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson. I think if more people 
knew more about the man, it wovld take 
off the sharp edge of criticism that fs di- 
rected against him. 

In the first place, he is a farmer with a 
capital F. He was 1 of 11 children born 
in the same farmhouse in Utah. From the 
age of 4 he had his work to do and as he 
grew older he did all the farmwork and 
chores any farm boy does. He attended 
three colleges and got a masters degree in 
agricultural economics. All his Mfe has 
been devoted to farming and church activity, 
being since 1943 a member of the Council 
of Twelve, the governing body of the Mor- 
mon Church. He and his brother operated 
a farm in Idaho and declined to accept Gov- 
ernment payments for soil-conservation 
work, because they did not believe they 
should be paid for work they shouid be do- 
ing anyway. He is a grassroots person and 
knows what farmers are thinking. Above 
all, the best interests of the farmers and 
farming are his sole guides in all bis de- 
cisions. 

It will take much more than the farm 
problem to defeat the Republican Party 
next November. 


The Interposition Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of State sovereignty and individual 
liberties is constantly before the country 
at this time. Whether or not we shall 
have State sovereignty and individual 
liberties as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America is 
rapidly approaching a decision. This 
question is of vital importance to every 
man, woman, and child in America. 

Many of our people fail to see the sig- 
nificance or the importance of this to us. 
Many are sitting idly by while branches 
and agencies of the Federal Government 
continue to whittle away the rights and 
privileges of not only the States but the 
people themselves. If we are to continue 
to maintain our way of life, if we are to 
stop the octopuslike growth of a despot- 
ic Federal Government, if we are to stop 
an arrogant Supreme Court of the 
United States which has arrogated unto 
themselves powers never given them by 
the people of the States of this country, 


. we must assert ourselves as freedom-loy- 


ing individuals regardless of the sacri- 
fices necessary to save our very way of 
life. The Judges are determined to set 
up the Court as an all-powerful arm of 
the Federal Government with the intent 
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and purpose of changing the mores, hab- 
its, and customs of our people, which 
have meant so much to us down through 
the years, to coincide with the social and 
political philosophy of the members of 
the Court, regardless of the plain lan- 
guage of the Constitution that was hand- 
ed down to us by our forefathers. 

Now is the time of great decision. Now 
is the time for men and women of deter- 
mination, men and women who love this 
country, who respect the rights of the 
people as well as the sovereignty of our 
States to rise up and demand that the 
rights of the majority be respected and 
that our way of life be preserved. 

There appeared an editorial in the 
Farmville Herald on Tuesday, May 1, 
1956, written by Mr. J. B. Wall, owner 
and publisher of that great paper. Mr. 
Wall knows and realizes the problem 
confronting our people as well as any 
living person. He has dedicated his life 
to the preservation of constitutional gov- 
ernment as well as the preservation of 
individual dignity and is rendering a real 
service in pointing out the grave danger 
that is now confronting our people. 
commend him for the great work that he , 
has done, is doing, and will continue to 
do in the future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I desire to include therewith 
the above-mentioned editorial: 

THe LINTERPOSITION RESOLUTION 


When the Virginia General Assembly with 
only two dissenting votes passed the resolu- 
tion “interposing the sovereignty of Virginia 
against the encroachment upon the reserved 
powers of this State, and appealing to sister 
States to resolve a question of contested. 
power,“ it was taken at face value. (See the 
resolution printed in full in another col- 
umn.) South Carolina, ‘Georgia, Alabama. 
Mississippi, States in which legislatures were 
then in session, supported the Virginia reso- 
lution, several in even stronger terms. 

Members of Congress understood that these 
States, through this action had taken a stand 
to challenge the usurpation of power by Fed- 
eral agencies, in this case the United States 
Supreme Court. A manifésto supported bY 
101 Congressmen strongly supported the 
States in their position. 

Listen to these resolves: 

“That the General Assembly of Virgin!® 
expresses its firm resolution to maintain and 
defend the Constitution of the United States, 
and constitution of this State against every 
attempt * * to uhdermine the dual 
structure of this Union and to destroy those 
fundamental principles embodied in our 
basic law, by which the delegated powers of 
the respective States have long been pro- 
tected and assured. * * * That the State of 
Virginia did not agree in ratifying the 14th 
amendment, * * that the power to op- 
erate racially separate schools was to be pro- 
hibited to them thereby * * *. That 
this declaration (May 17, 1954 decision) 
upon the part of the Supreme Court of the 
United States constitutes a deliberate, pal- 
pable, and dangerous attempt by the Court 
itself to usurp the amendatory power that lies 
solely with not fewer than three-fourths of 
the States . Virginia is duty bound to 
interpose against these most serious conse- 
quences * * * now appeals to her sister 
States for that decision which only they are 
qualified under our mutual compact to make. 
and respectfully requests them to join her in 
taking appropriate steps, pursuant to article 
V of the Constitution, by which an amend- 
ment, designed to settle the issue of contested 
power here asserted, may be proposed by #)! 
the States * * that until the question 
here asserted by the State of Virginia be 
settled by clear constitutional amendment, 
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We pledge our firm intention to take all ap- 
Propriate measures honorably, legally and 
Constitutionally * * to resist this illegal 
encroachment upon sovereign powers.” 

Having taken this action the Virginia 
Assembly changed no Virginia laws regard- 
ing public schools. Until this “issue of con- 
tested power” has been “settled by clear 
Constitutional amendment,” we do not be- 
lleve Virginia can, in honesty and good 
Conscience. do anything. 

It would appear to us that Governor 
Stanley and the State Board of Public Edu- 
Cation would be proper in proclaiming a 
Policy for segregated schools for the coming 
Year, thereby stabilizing the public school 
System and allowing the governing boards 
ot the counties to complete a budget accord- 
ing to law. In the meantime it is to be 
hoped that this “issue of contested power” 
May be resolved. Until this has been ac- 
Complished there is no move to be made 
except to enforce the provisions of the Vir- 
Binia constitution. 

A great and important constitutional prin- 
elple is involved far beyond the importance 
re the issue of schools, as important as that 


If we believe that the compact of States, 
from which the Federal Government derives 
Power, is no more, then we must accede 
to the dictates of the Federal Government— 
executive, or the judicial branches. If 
We believe the principles set forth in the 
Tesolution of the Virginia General Assembly 
and joined in by other legislative bodies of 
States, then it would be impossible to 
Move in any direction, until “the issue of 
Contested power” has been definitely settled. 
Prince Edward County, and its people are 
law-abiding lovers of freedom with a long 
z in the resistance of tyranny. The 
history of the county shows no unwarranted 
Acts of defiance, and the people intend no 
such action now, but they have simply a 
determination rightfully to maintain seli- 
Bovernment and liberty. 
We believe the general assembly repre- 
Sented the sentiment and had the support 


Of the thinking people when it al- 
Us unanimousiy the interposition resolu- 
u. 


Singing Rockets, Student Choir, Rich 
1 8 8 High School, Park Forest, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
my pleasure tomorrow to welcome to our 
t Pital City a fine group of students 
pea the Rich Township High School in 

rk Forest, III., which is located in the 
Congressional District that I rep- 
resent. Rich Township High School 
anes the 30,000 residents of Matteson, 

lympia Fields, Park Forest, Richton 
fark, and adjoining rural areas, About 
trove fourths of the student body comes 
is m the new city of Park Forest, which 
Lodoca ted 30 miles south of Chicago's 
7 DP. While Park Forest is only about 
8 old, it has a population of about 

000 people. It has been recognized as 
el. new community and recently re- 


celved N 
Award.” National All-American City 
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This group of approximately 70 boys 
and girls has been selected from 350 
students in regular vocal training at 
Rich High, and are known as the Singing 
Rockets. It is my hope that some of you 
will have the opportunity to hear them 
when they sing on the steps of the 
Capitol at 12:30 tomorrow afternoon. 

They are the only choral group in their 
class to receive superior ratings in all 
competitive categories in the Illinois 
State music contests, Singing in seven 
foreign languages, performing equally 
well spirituals and religious numbers, 
popular music, and ballads, the Singing 
Rockets are in wide demand at local and 
State meetings and conferences, as well 
as at national conventions. 

Gov. William G. Stratton, of Illinois, 
has designated the Singing Rockets to be 
the official State representative on the 
Ed Sullivan Show commemorating Na- 
tional Music Week on Sunday, May 6, 
1956. I feel confident that should you, 
my colleagues, see their performance on 
the Ed Sullivan Show, you will feel that 
my pride in calling them to your atten- 
tion is highly justified. 

Seniors and juniors are included in the 
Singing Rockets, and there are about an 
equal number of boys and girls. Their 
annual tours are financed through fund- 
raising projects which are entirely stu- 
dent directed. This year they have 
raised $7,000 for their trip to Washington 
and New York by doing odd jobs, baby- 
sitting, and benefit performances. Their 
annual tour last year included perform- 
ances in three States—TIllinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan. Their choral work is 
done in addition to their regular class 
work. Meeting but 2 hours a week in re- 
hearsal, they are recognized by well- 
known choral experts as one of the truly 
great teen-age student choirs in the 
Nation. 

America, the greatest Nation in the 
world, has little to fear that juvenile de- 
linquency will break down the moral 
fiber of our country, when it can proudly 
present such fine young citizens. 


Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 
Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
self-termed collective leadership” of 


the Soviet Unidn have good reason to 
fear the date of May 3. The 3d day of 


May is the Polish Constitution Day, the. 


day of unity of though and action for all 
Poles worth of the Polish heritage of 
freedom. k 

Press dispatches on April 20 brought 
out that Poland's Communist regime had 
fired or demoted the Minister of State 
farms, the prosecutor general, and the 
chief military prosecutor general, 

Press dispatches of April 21 announced 
the dismissal of the minister of justice 
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and the downgrading of the minister of 
culture by Poland’s Communist regime. 

Press dispatches on April 22 pointed to 
the freeing of 30,000 Poles and the reduc- 
tion of prison sentences to 70,000 others 
by Poland’s Communist regime. 

What is the meaning of this shift in 
command among Poland's servile Com- 
munist leaders? 

In my opinion, Shakespeare best ex- 
pressed the meaning of this readjust- 
ment when he wrote in Macbeth, “It is a 
tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” 

Tools of the Stalin Communist faction 
in Poland have merely been replaced by 
tools of the Communist collective lead- 
ership faction. It is highly probable, 
also, that those who have been released 
from prison by the alleged amnesty are 
either Communists or true Poles, so 
broken in mind and body, that they are 
no longer considered a threat to their 
Communist oppressors. 

Buried deep in the news dispatch of 
April 22 is the real cause of the feverish 
activity among Communists in Poland. 

Reuters quotes the Communist Polish 
radio as saying: 

Emigre criminals will be pardoned if they 
return to Poland before July 22, Polish Na- 
tional Day. 


July 22 is the day the Communists of 
Poland want to impose on the Polish 
people as their day. It is no true Polish 
holiday. 

May 3—Polish Constitution Day, the 
day Communists fear—is the day all true 
Poles honor. 

The Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
was inspired by the awakened conscious- 
ness of human rights, the same awaken- 
ing which led to the adoption of the 
French Declaration of Rights and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The May 3 constitution of Poland was 
adopted in an hour of utmost national 
peril. Even as the men who formed it 
were deliberating, the absolute powers 
of Russia, Prussia, and Austria were pre- 
paring for the final partition of Poland. 
In spite of the success of absolutism over 
freedom, the May 3 constitution re- 
mained, with its lofty ideals of liberty 
and national and individual integrity, 
as a beacon for guidance—a living testa- 
ment for future generations of Poles that 
it was their God-given right to be free. 

After the rebirth of Poland in 1918, a 
new, a more modern constitution was 
enacted. Nevertheless, May 3—the day 
of the 1791 constitution—was proclaimed 
as the national holiday. It remained 
the national holiday throughout World 
War II. It was abolished as such only 
when the Communist regime gained 
complete control over Poland in 1945. 

We of the United States have been 
aware that Poland has been under Com- 
munist domination since 1945. We are, 
also, aware that any attempts at active 
resistance by the unarmed Polish people 
would be instantly and brutally crushed 
by their Communist oppressors. But, 
we are also strongly aware that, al- 
though overt resistance is impractical, 
passive resistance continues with un- 
interrupted force. 
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The Catholic Church—free under the 
May 3 constitution—is a glowing lamp 
of liberty. 

The Catholic Church and its adher- 
ents, representing 95 percent of the total 
present-day population of Poland—has 
always been identified with Polish pa- 
triotism and with Poland’s unrelenting 
fight for independence. 

What has been the Communist atti- 
tude toward the Catholic Church in 
Poland? 

Communist propaganda maintains 
that there is freedom of religion in 
Poland. 

The truth is that there have been 
frontal attacks against the Catholic 
Church by the Communists since 1945. 
Both Stalinist and collectivist Commu- 
nist leaders have tried in vain to impose 
thought control in religious matters upon 
the Polish people. When they failed to 
sway the Polish people from their deep- 
rooted beliefs, they began to systemati- 
cally persecute the church leaders. Car- 
dinal Wyszynski was imprisoned. Prison 
gates clanged behind Bishop Adamski, 
and his brother bishops, Bieniek, Bed- 
norz, Kaczmarek, Baraniak, and Ber- 
nacki. Hundreds of minor parish priests 
met the same fate. Still more hundreds 
were deprived of their right to carry out 
church duties. 

What has been the end result of this 
planned campaign to paganize Poland? 

Today, churches are overcrowded. 
There has been no material drop in the 
percentage of communicants in the 
Catholic Church in Poland. In fact, be- 
cause the Communists oppose the Cath- 
olic Chureh, church attendance is one 
sure way for the true Pole to assert his 
anti-Communist feelings. 

The May 3 constitution allowed free 
Polish to cross the boundaries of their 
nation at will. 

In 1956, the Communist oppressors 
have to watch the frontiers. Guarding 
these frontiers are long stretches of 
barbed wire, mine fields, police-dog pa- 
trols, searchlights, and thousands of sol- 
diers. These warlike preparations are 
not designed to protect Poland from out- 
siders. Rather, they are created to pre- 
vent Poles from leaving their native land 
for the free West. 

Have these police-state methods suc- 
ceeded? 

The answer is a resounding, “No.” 
Notwithstanding these elaborate precau- 
tions, flights from Poland take place 
every day. Those who seek and find 
sanctuary in the free West represent 
every strata of Polish population. There 
are university professors among them. 
Government officials, soldiers, peasants, 
workers, and students daily risk their 
lives in the pursuit of liberty. 

Polish seamen are specially eager to 
be free. The number who have run the 
Communist gantlet runs into hundreds, 
even thousands. Only a few weeks ago, 
a group of Americans of Polish ancestry 
financed and equipped a ship whose crew, 
for the most part, is composed of seamen 
who have jumped ship from vessels of the 
Communist Polish merchant marine. 

This ship is named Wolna Polska— 
meaning free Poland. 

The May 3 constitution firmly estab- 
lished the right of the Polish peasant to 
own land. 
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The Communist regime in Poland has 
tried to introduce the system of agri- 
culture prevailing in the Soviet Union— 
to deprive the peasants of their land, to 
coerce them into joining collectives. The 
favored peasants who still keep their 
land must pay taxes approximating half 
of their income. In addition to this tax, 
the peasants are forced to turn over to 
their Communist oppressors staggering 
quotas of grain, milk, livestock, and po- 
tatoes. Quite recently, the Communists 
have admitted that peasants are often 
forced to buy grain on the free market 
in order to meet this compulsory quota. 
What is more, the peasants have to pay 
four times the official price for this free- 
market grain. 

In spite of this fierce pressure, the 
Polish peasants still resist collectivism, 
So strong has been this resistance that 
the Communist regime has only suc- 
ceeded in collectivizing 9 percent of the 
arable land. 

The Polish peasant does not want to 
be a farmhand on a collective farm. He 
wants to be free to work his own land— 
his by right of inheritance, his by the 
letter and spirit of the May 3 constitu- 
tion. 

The May 3 constitution encouraged 
self-expression among Polish musicians, 
artists, and writers, 

The Communist regime halted all in- 
tellectual progress. Art, and particularly 
literature, has been under strict super- 
vision from the outset of the Communist 
occupation. It has been under the re- 
striction of the principles of the so-called 
socialistic realism since 1949. This Com- 
munist doctrine orders all creative art- 
ists, in their productions, to carefully 
avoid showing the true picture of life as 
they see it. Instead, they are ordered to 
produce a distorted picture of life, de- 
signed solely for use by the Communists 
for propaganda purposes. Directly due 
to these restrictions during the 11 years 
of Communist occupation, there has been 
a steady decline of original and worth- 
while Polish art. 

The creative artist had one choice to 
make. He had to chose between the 
Communist line and starving to death. 
Some abandoned their art entirely. 
Others created only to survive. 

Resentment grew in the minds and 
hearts of these Polish creative artists. 
Finally, during the March 1956 meeting 
of the Art and Culture Council, which 
controls all art in Poland, this resent- 
ment came to a head. After a bitter 
debate, these artists surmounted their 
fear of reprisal by the Communist re- 
gime and condemned the unnatural 
principles of socialistic realism. 

The creative artists of Poland had re- 
verted to the freedom spelled out in the 
constitution of May 3, 1791. 

The Communist oppressors of Poland 
well know the anti-Communist feeling 
of Polish peasants, workers, priests, and 
professional people. 

As a result, they have falsified election 
results, outlawed free political parties, 
suppressed the opposition press, and 
denied the Polish people access to news 
of the outside world. 


More than anything else, however, 
they have tried to stamp out the mem- 
ory of the May 3 constitution, May 3 
was, and is, the rallying point of all free 
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Poles. They are even willing to bribe 
Poles who have fied their Communist 
oppressors with false liberty, provided 
they return by July 22. They hope that 
July 22 will erase May 3. 

It never will. 

The people of Poland cannot celebrate 
May 3 in the open in 1956. 

Let us in the United States, we who 
are free, honor that day for them. Let 
us honor our own Constitution as we 
honor that of the people of Poland. 
Without our Constitution we could never 
have attained true freedom. With our 
CORO true freedom can never be 
ost. 

Let us bow our heads and think of 
Poland on May 3. 


Reds Step Up Activity Below Mason-Dixon 
Line : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF. MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article by Victor Riesel, 
published in a number of newspapers 
over the country: 

Reps Step Up Activiry BELOW MAsON-DIxoN 
7 LINE 


(Eprron's Nore:—This column has been 
prepared by Victor Riesel's staff after a con- 
ference with the injured columnist.) 

There’s a new line paralleling Mason-Dix- 
on—a Commie line aimed at colonizing key 
southern communities and unions and in- 
filtrating political clubs. It is a directive 
which is stripping highly trained agents from 
their current assignments in the North and 
transplanting them South for future action. 

Already the party has reached into its 
cadres in the teamsters, butchers, furniture 
workers, paper workers, woodworkers, pack- 
inghouse workers, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, textile workers, and garment workers 
unions and assigned them to special posts in 
the embattled Southland. 

The comrades are set to duplicate the tac- 
tic that enabled them to capture scores © 
key posts in the old CIO when John L. Lewis 
first set it in motion back in 1936. The gim- 
mick is to have specially briefed people on 
the scene ready and willing to do the “dirty 
work” necessary for important political cam- 
paigning or mass unionizing drives. 

John L. fell for this line, and it took the 
anti-Communist CIO leadership 15 years to 
wipe out the pockets of subversion that had 
been created. It is the same strategy that 
gave a readymade apparatus to Harry Bridges 
when he tried to capture control of Holly- 
wood studio unions—and almost succeeded— 
in the mid-forties. 

Latest directive from the Soviet's secret 
agents in charge of post-Stalin activity here 
calls for intensifying propaganda on the com- 
munity level as well as inside labor. It tells 
party members that: 

“It is clear that the organizing drive in 
the South, to succeed, must be a political and 
social movement, as well as an economic 
movement.” 

The comrades were also told to “develop 
legislative action through whatever channels 
available. * * This call for infiltration 
of non-Communist groups is coupled with 
specific directives to enroll! in Democratic 
clubs in all areas, In the South this could 
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A the Southern Democratic Party will then 
be Up for grabs and the Kremlin's carpet- 
Stabbers” will be reaching fast—and perhaps 


The party is also dispatching trusted per- 
tonnel to work in church groups, YMCA's and 
YWCA’s, Lions Clubs, Elks Clubs, and NAACP, 
os Southern campuses and in other civic and 

bor organizations. Much of this phase 

be directed by ostensible representatives 

A front groups such as the Commie-con- 

Sobell Defense Committee which re- 

Sently opened offices in six Southern cities 

Spark a drive for the release of the con- 
atomic spy now in Alcatraz. 

to Communists also have been ordered 

=) Step up their special schooling for future 

Sents in the southern infiltration opera- 

“on. The propaganda chiefs decided that 

Srapple with such questions in a mature 

Sure-handed way, the masses of our 

Members must achieve mastery of the theo- 

lcal and tactical principles which underlie 

at Program of our party. This means 

Udy—systematic study. 
de Such study and discussion must come to 
k the lifeblood of every club, section, and 
atonal committee, There must be increased 

Study by individual comrades. And 
the must specially be fuller use of * * è 
Jefferson School of Social Science.” 
ot ere then is the specific implementation 
are new line in the South. But, while they 
at Concentrating on work among the Negroes 
ad moment for political purposes, the 
leaders have their eyes on future union- 
Ring drives in the South. 
erben are aware of the rapid industrializa- 
ei know that sooner or later the 
O will have to launch huge cam- 
Paigns tor new members. 
With n that time comes, they will be there 
Wine “sleepers” on the scene, ready and 
g to do the dirty work again. 


Helping a Competitor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


tn: CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
fro inserting in the Recor» an editorial 
Maw. the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
Tch 14, 1956, which presents an inter- 
ing be discussion of the problems exist- 
tio, tween various kinds of transporta- 
Services—rail, airlines, barge, and 
Vari St. Louis, Mo., is a great center of 
dus transportation media including 
air, barge, and truck: 
* HELPING A COMPETITOR 
dedlen that our great new airport has been 


& part in it, we want to speak a 
tlon Word of one group whose participa- 
ang has, until now, been perhaps unnoticed 
Taig nonored—the railroads. 
ther is quite a contradiction in terms, for 
The roads and the airlines are competitors. 
Substan ods, however,. have contributed 
Port tially to the construction of the air- 
city through the taxes which they pay to the 
Wulle the Federal Government. 
their the railroads have been subsidizing 
Competitors, the airlines on the other 
have been receiving a whacking subsidy 


ted, and praise has been heaped on all 
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from the Federal Government, in spite of the 
fact that the airlines, in 1955, had the big- 
gest year in their history, making tremendous 
alitime high profits. | 

Subsidies for airlines unquestionably made 
good sense in the late twenties and early thir- 
ties, when the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were necessary to establish the 
fiedgling airline industry. They make abso- 
lutely no sense today when the airlines are 
able to stand on their feet, and subsidies are 
simply an added burden to the much 
harassed taxpayer. 

The trouble with subsidies is that once 
they get on, they almost never come off, 
In this session, when the Congress is con- 
sidering legislation reducing subsidy pay- 
ments to farmers, it might well eliminate 
the airline subsidies which simply make a 
rich enterprise richer at the expense of the 
taxpayer. 

While on the subject of reducing subsidies, 
we hasten to mention daily newspapers. Last 
year the Post Office Department subsidized 
daily newspapers to the extent of $60,559,000, 
which represents the loss on daily newspaper 
second-class mail. 

Most of the newspapers in the United 
States are in reasonably healthy financial 
condition, certainly healthy enough to pay 
the cost of moving their own papers. This 
newspaper, and we think most right-think- 
ing newspapers in the country, does not 
want a subsidy in any form from the Fed- 
eral Government or anyone else, 

The Globe-Democrat is in favor of raising 
the rates of second-class mail to a point suf - 
ficiently high to make this service of the Post 
Office Department self-supporting. 

Getting back to the plight of the railroads, 
we belleve they have unfair competition, not 
only in the subsidies which they helped to 
pay for the airlines but also in the toll-free 
operation of canals and other inland water- 
ways at a cost of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. We see no reason why barges and 
other users of inland waterways should not 
pay tolls, at least sufficient to pay the cost of 
locks and other maintenance operations of 
the waterways such as buoys and devices 
necessary to water trafic. 

The truckers, too, pay less than a fair share 
for use of the road, Other taxpayers must 
in effect. subsidize these carriers for their 
share of the maintenance and construction 
of new highways. 

Even the much-buffeted transit companies 
now pay a use tax for city streets which, by 
all accounts, is less than the actual damage 
done to the streets by the transit vehicles. 
Any tax which is less than the cost of ure 
inevitably results in a subsidy by all other 
taxpayers. 

As a final blow, the railroads have been 
prohibited by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from fixing rates which would make 
them competitive with either the barge car- 
riers or the truckers. This inevitably forces 
some business to the other carriers which 
might more properly be a rail shipment. 

With alternate choices of carriers avail- 
able in most instances, the case for govern- 
mental control is a weak one at best. 

We hold no brief for the railroads. Cer- 
tainly this newspaper has criticized them 
when we have felt that criticism was merited. 
We do feel, however, that the railroad alone, 
among common carriers, pay a large share to 
subsidize their competitors in that railroads 
must buy and maintain their own rights-of- 
way and still pay city, State, and Federal 
taxes which, in some part at least, become 
a subsidy for others. 

In the interest of fair play, the Govern- 
ment should either subsidize all domestic 
carriers of people and goods or none at all, 
A realistic reappraisal of taxation with re- 
gard to common carriers is much in order, 
and certainly long past due. 
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Address of Deputy Attorney General 
Rogers Before the District of Columbia 
Chapter of the Federal Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Deputy Attorney General William P. 
Rogers which he delivered on April 25; 
1956, before the District of Columbia 
Chapter of the Federal Bar Association: 


Most of us here today are lawyers. We 
have professionally and personally dedicated 
our lives to the prompt and effective ad- 
ministration of justice. Here are a few 
basic facts concerning our Federal judicial 
system. 

Do you know how much of the budget 
is allocated to the administration of the 
court system? About one-twentieth of 1 
percent—little more than the cost of 1 
destroyer or 1 light cruiser. 

How many persons would you estimate 
are employed in our judicial system? There 
are about 300 judges and 4,000 employees, 
This constitutes the entire manpower of 1 
of the 3 branches of Government. Over 
40 times this many people are employed in 
the administration of veteran affairs. The 
entire Federal judiciary, including the Ad- 
ministrative Office, is operated on a budget 
half as large as that used in the adminis- 
tration of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I use these illustrations, not to suggest 
that some special significance should be at- 
tached to them but rather to show that 
speaking relatively the size and cost of the 
courts are insignificant In terms of service 
rendered. 

In nearly every year since 1942 the civil 
cases commenced have exceeded those term- 
inated. The continuous yearly increase in 
the pending caseload is illustrated by the 
fact that the 1955 caseload is nearly 150 per- 
cent greater than the 1941 figure. This, like 
many other problems of the courts is a con- 
tinuing one. With the growth and progress 
of our society, and changes in legislation 
and economic conditions, the courts are con- 
stantly presented with new problems and 
requirements. 

We Americans pride ourselves In our inde- 
pendent and impartial judiciary. We believe 
in the rule of law and look to the courts 
to safeguard our rights and to preserve our 
institutions of freedom. Yet how long does 
a person have to wait to have his case tried? 
In many districts litigants must wait from 
1 to 4 years to have a case tried. By means 
of extraordinary effort, the district courts in 
the Southern District of New York, in Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere have made valiant 
strides in decreasing the backlog during the 
past year. However, in most jurisdictions 
the problem continues to be most serious. 
The unfortunate fact is that very few persons 
know this except the judges, lawyers, and the 
litigants involved. 

The solution of this problem will not be 
found in one panacea or magical formula. I 
am convinced, however, that solutions would 
soon be forthcoming if the spotlight of pub- 
lic opinion, so much à part of our demo- 
cratic system, were focused on the judicial 
branch so that both its accomplishments and 
its operational difficulties and its weaknesses 
would be matters of public knowledge, Once 
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the facts and the problems are generally 
known, I belieye corrective action would 
follow. 

As one of the three coequal branches of 
Government, the judiciary needs a strong and 
effective spokesman. It must be provided 
with a voice to make known to the Congress 
and to the people of the United States its 
needs and requirements—its accomplish- 
ments and its failures. It is my sincere con- 
viction that great value would attend a report 
by the Chief Justice to each Congress on the 
condition of the courts. 

I publicly recommended such a proposal in 
1954 and the response was almost unani- 
mously favorable. Judges, leading members 
of the bar, Members of Congress, and others 
agreed that it was essential that the courts 
be provided with an effective spokesman to 
make known objectively and persuasively, 
their problems, needs, and plans for more 
effective performance of their vital functions 
in our society. 

Judge Parker of the Fourth Circuit, in an 
address to the American Bar Association 
meeting in Philadelphia last year, said: 

“Last year, at the Judicial Conference of 
the Fourth Circuit, Deputy Attorney General 
W. P. Rogers made a proposal that the Chief 
Justice be invited * * to address the two 
Houses of Congress in joint session as to the 
needs of the judiciary. His proposal has 
received the unanimous indorsement of that 
conference; and, in my opinion, it is one of 
the most important pro) affecting the 
judiciary to be made since the foundation of 
our Government. 

“Congress must provide funds and pass the 
laws necessary for the proper administration 
of justice, It is important that it be cor- 
rectly advised as to what funds and what 
laws are necessary for that purpose; and there 
can be no better way for this to be done than 
for the Chief Justice, who as Chairman of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
knows better than anyone else the needs of 
the judiciary, to lay these before Congress 
in joint session. In this way, not only will 
all Members of Congress be fully advised of 
the needs but the public presentation by the 
Chief Justice will attract the attention of the 
citizenship at large to the work that the ju- 
diciary is doing and the importance of giving 
it adequate support.” 

Legislation was introduced in Congress and 
hearings were held in February 1955. I 
think you would be interested in some of 
the testimony, 

Lloyd Wright, then president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, testified in complete 
support of the proposal, stating in part: 

“The American Bar Association has long 
felt that there has been a shocking lack of 
understanding as to the Federal judiciary 
of the United States. * The judiciary 
was removed, as it should have been, from 
political influence, and hence it has had no 
one to constantly champion in the legislative 
halls its needs and requirements in order to 
fully meet the obligations of service imposed 
upon it by our form of government.” 

The late Judge Stephens, for many years 
the chief judge of our circuit court here and 
of whom it has been said that he gave his 
life by his continuous activities in promot- 
ing the cause of justice, also testified in 
favor of the proposal. He stated: 

“I do not have in mind some dramatic, 
actor-like pressure or presentation by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. What I 
have in mind in suporting this resolution is 
that the Chief Justice could in a dignified 
manner, once each session or once each Con- 
gress, in the first place, tell the whole Con- 
gress and, therefore, tell the whole people of 
the importance of the Federal judiciary and 
what it means to freedom, what it means to 
our liberties, and what it means to the peace- 
able settlement of our controversies between 
man and man and between man and his 
government in the Federal courts.” 
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Judge Biggs, chief judge of the third cir- 
cuit, observed that in 33 years that circuit 
had never been up to date in its work. The 
late John W. Davis telegraphed his approval 
of the proposal “provided that it would not 
prove an undue tax upon his [the Chief 
Justice's] time and energy.” The Chief 
Justice, in response to an inquiry from the 
subcommittee, wrote: “If the Congress 
should be of the opinion that it, and through 
it, the public might become better informed 
on the subject through a statement of cur- 
rent conditions and recommendations of the 
Chief Justice, I would be happy to coop- 
erate.” 

Despite overwhelming support, a few ob- 
jections were made to the proopsal. First, 
it was suggested that the plan might be em- 
barrassing to the judiciary by tending to 
impair its independence and impartially. 
Second, it was questioned whether the Chief 
Justice could have anything of sufficient im- 
portance to say to justify an address before 
a Join Session of Congress, Finally, it was 
said that it had never been done and there- 
fore should not be done. I would like to 
address myself to these contentions. 

The suggestion that a factual report on the 
conditions of the courts by the Chief Justice 
might. somehow be inappropriate or impair 
the independence of the judiciary seems to 
me without foundation. 3 

No one has ever suggested that the doc- 
trine of separation of powers requires that 
there be watertight compartments with no 
right of interchange of information. Prog- 
ress can hardly be accomplished in a vacuum. 

In his capacity as head of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, the Chief Jus- 
tice is already required by statute to submit 
an annual report to Congress. This report 
by the Chief Justice has nothing to do with 
the merits of cases or to the judicial as dis- 
tinguished from the administrative aspects 
of the courts. The proposal that the Chief 
Justice personally present factual data to a 
joint session of Congress does not contem- 
plate any change in this respect. To permit 
him to present orally to Congress every other 
year information of immense importance to 
the conduct of judicial affairs so that proper 
emphasis could be placed upon those aspects 
deserving particular attention is only com- 
monsense. It would substitute an effective 
way to present these views for the present in- 
effective way. 

The contention that the Chief Justice 
would have nothing of sufficient importance 
to say to warrant an address before a joint 
session of Congress strikes me as being 
equally without merit. One of the statutory 
functions of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States is to make recommendations 
to the Congress. Undoubtedly this pr 
directly affecting the administration of jus- 
tice would receive favorable and widespread 
consideration if it were personally presented 
by the Chief Justice of the United States 
who is Chairman of the Conference. Cer- 
talnly Congress should be apprised, for ex- 
ample, of the backlog situation, its causes, its 
effects, and possible remedies for it. In the 
interests of economy and efficiency, Congress 
should also be fully informed at regular in- 
tervals of all fiscal and administrative prob- 
lems of the courts. ? 

Does information relating to the judicial 
branch effectively reach Congress? Com- 
pared to the executive branch which, as you 
know, has the benefit of the President’s state 
of the Union message, special messages, testi- 
mony of Cabinet, and other top-level officials, 
and which is otherwise constantly in touch 
with Congressmen, it does not, 

Prior to 1939, the Attorney General spoke 
for the courts, While this procedure pro- 
vided the courts with a spokesman, it had 
one substantial drawback. It tended to 
make the judicial branch appear subservient 
to the executive branch; it was also depend- 
ent upon its chief litigant to present its case 
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for appropriations to Congress, to fix the 
salaries of its employees and to approve it 
expenditures for books and travel. This was 
hardly consonant with our traditional view, 
as well as constitutional provision, for the 
complete equality of position between the 
three branches of Government. 

Since 1939, the responsibility for the man- 
agement of the fiscal and administrative af- 
fairs of the courts has been lodged in thé 
courts themselves, the judicial conferences, 
and the administrative office of the courts. 
This system has not been too effective be- 
cause their recommendations do not receive 
adequate attention. 

Each year, as you may know, there is a ju- 
dictal conference in each circuit where local 
problems are discussed and assessed and 
recommendations are made. The chief judge 
of the circuit presents the recommendations 
of his circuit. to the Judicial Conference 
the United States. At the Conference mate“ 
rial compiled by the administrative office on 
the status of the courts is presented and 
cussed. 

The result of this process is a printed re- 
port which is probably read by very few 
Members of Congress. No Member of Con- 
gress, however diligent, can possibly read all 
material presented to Congress. After hear- 
ings of the Judiciary Committees of the 
House and Senate, at which court adminis- 
trative officials and district and circuit 
judges testify, the subcommittee reports to 
the committee, the committee reports to th 
Congress, and Congress considers the recom- 
mendations, Because of lack of attention 
worthwhile recommendations are orten 
pigeonholed. 

Over the years failure of Congress to re- 
spond to the pressing needs of the courts 15 
a recurring problem. Of the 57 judgeships 
created between 1945 and 1954 only 6 were 
created during the year in which the recom- 
mendations were first made. Twelve were 
not created until 3 years later and 
were not created until 5 years later. 

There are presently pending in both 
Houses of Congress omnibus judgeship bills 
which propose to carry out the current res- 
ommendations of the judiciary conference. 
If enacted, it would create one addition®! 
circuit judgeship and 20 additional district 
judgeships. The Department of Justice has 
strongly urged the enactment of this legzis- 
lation and it is hoped that favorable con“ 
gressional action will be forthcoming shortly: 

The final objection which has been made 
to the proposal is that it would result in 2 
break in tradition—that because no Chief 
Justice of the United States has ever appe 
before Congress in person, such as innovation 
should not be instituted now. Customs 8? 
traditions should be continued only so long 
as they serve a useful purpose. When it can 
be demonstrated that adherence to obsolete 
procedures is not productive, it is time to 
search for new and more effective measu 
which will bring about sound and desired 
results. In a matter so important and vit 
as the preservation of the strength and vital- 
ity of our judicial system, the choice is an 
obvious one. We cannot permit the legiti- 
mate needs of the judiciary to go unat- 
tended because they are presented in such 
form and manner that they miss the mark. 

Regrettably, a Congress, or to emphasize 
a point, a subcommittee of a committee 
despite the support of the chairman and 
ranking minority leader, took no action on 
the proposal in 1955. I am firmly convinced 
that eventually Congress will approve this 
proposal which has such general and wide- 
spread support. An invitation to the Ch 
Justice of the United States to address Con- 
gress on the conditions of the Courts would 
provide an important stepping stone in t 
drive to bring justice up to date. I beliet? 
that the idea is one which deserves W 
wholehearted support of the Federal 
Association, 
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The Meaning of Alger Hiss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks, I enclose a 
speech by Willard Edwards, Washington 
bureau, Chicago Tribune, delivered at 
Princeton University on April 25, 1956, 
before the Aquinas Foundation. The 
Meeting was held at McCosh Hall and at- 
tended by over 600 students with thou- 
8ands turned away. Mr. Edwards was 
invited to Princeton by Fr. Hugh Halton, 
Roman Catholic chaplain of the uni- 
versity and founder of the Aquinas 
Foundation, so that the students might 
have the truth about Hiss, who had pre- 
Viously been invited to address the Whig 
Cliosophic Debating Society on April 26. 
Mr. Edwards’ talk was received with en- 
thusiasm and won for him a standing 
Ovation by the students. As one who at- 
tended the meeting I can attest to the 
Success of Mr. Edwards’ patriotic en- 
deavor. At this same meeting both 
Father Halton and myself were booed. 
The next day Hiss the faithless was 
cheered. Mr. Edwards’ speech follows: 

THE MEANING or ALGER Hiss 
(Speech by Willard Edwards, Washington 


bureau, Chicago Tribune, at Princeton 
University, April 25, 1956, before the 
Aquinas Foundation) 


I come here as a reporter of facts gathered 
trom official records. It is my assignment to 
&ppraise, in the light of those facts and my 
Own observations over a period of years, the 
Credibility of Alger Hiss who comes to Prince- 

n tomorrow night to discuss The Mean- 

of Geneva. 

Those who haye sponsored this meeting 
think it proper that the opinions of Hiss be 
Considered in the reflection of his back- 
round and character, They believe that 

© context should be set for his remarks so 

at listeners may judge his qualifications as 
an unbiased and truthful expert on American 
elgn policy. ` 

Since Hiss plans, I understand, to com- 
Pare the Geneva meeting of 1955 with the 
Yalta Conference of 1945, in which he was a 
Participant, I shal) also. discuss his role at 

t parley in the Crimea, presenting some 
nt evidence on that subject which may 
be new to you. 

At the end, I shall propose a series of ques- 

ns to Hiss which I think he should an- 
wer before he seeks to instruct the Ameri- 
ĉan public on matters affecting national se- 
tht: I hope he does not choose to ignore 


I do not intend to enter into the contro- 
in y over whether Hiss should have been 
Vited here. The invitation was issued: it 
Was accepted. President Dodds and the 
board of trustees, while disapproving, have 
innted it would be unwise to overrule the 
Viting society. The question remains: Is 
& truthtelling, honest, and trustworthy 
tness on foreign affairs whose views may 
e us on a safe course in a troubled 
World? 
1 of your alumni, including the new 
hag assador to Canada, Mr. Merchant, who 
È been Assistant Secretary of State for 
low pean Affairs and who knew Hiss as a fel- 
th State Department official, have protested 
on his appearance will do lasting damage 
the university. He did not say, as he 
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might have, that Hiss had damaged the pres- 
tige of the State Department as no other 
man in history. 

I have a suspicion that the original invita- 
tion was prompted not entirely by the fact 
that the views of Hiss would be “of gen- 
eral interest to the faculty and student 
body.” I sense a pardonable curiosity to see 
and hear in person the central figure in two 
of the most famous spy trials of the century. 
The same curiosity attracts great crowds to 
a movie star's wedding and has made the 
sideshow a consistent source of profit in the 
American entertainment field. 

I think this review of Alger Hiss’ career and 
a study of his moral attitudes is important. 
It has been proposed that I confine my dis- 
cussion to the Yalta Conference and ignore 
an analysis of the Hiss record with which, it 
is implied, everyone is familiar. I could not 
agree to that restriction. When Hiss appears 
to present his views on foreign policy in a 
public forum, there should be recalled not 
only the fact that he is a convicted perjurer 
but a man of infinite guile—a perilously 
plausible advocate who has proved to the 
satisfaction of many supporters to this day 
that black was white. 

I assure those of you who will see Hiss in 
action tomorrow night that he will give a 
dramatic performance, You will be observ- 
ing as brilliant, as adroit, as charming a per- 
sonality as I have witnessed in more than 30 
years of newspaper experience. He will fasci- 
nate you. He will be plausible and seemingly 
sincere. Although he is now 51 years of age, 
he retains & certain boyish appeal of which 
he is not unconscious, He is the very picture 
of the all-American boy grown up. You will 
find it difficult to believe that you are listen- 
ing to a man convinced by a jury of willful 
perjury under oath to conceal his role as a 
traitor and a spy. 

I will never forget an interview I had with 
a woman juror after the first Hiss trial ended 
in a deadlocked jury, 8 to 4 for conviction. 
The presiding judge in that case had given 
the jurors no instructions against talking to 
the press. They were eager to explain why 
they remained hopelessly split after 29 hours 
of debate in a locked juryroom. 

This woman was one of the minority of 
four who believed Hiss innocent. I asked her 
on what she based her verdict. She was a 
mature woman of middle age, the embodi- 
ment of commonsense. But she breathed 
like a schoolgirl as she said: 

“From the moment I set eyes upon that 
fine boy (he was then 44) I knew that any- 
one so charming and with such a good face 
could not possibly have stooped to anything 
so low as spying.” ~ 

Six weeks of evidence, both documentary 
and verbal, had not changed the good lady's 
opinion. 

The lean good looks of Alger Hiss, coupled 
with a winsome personality and a pleasing 
voice, have been among his most valuable 
assets in a career which led him to high 
places before his downfall. 

He was, and is, a man of great talents. 
It is interesting to speculate on what his 
public stature might be today if he had not 
been exposed in 1948. He might have become 
a Secretary of State or a Governor or a Sen- 
ator. He had all the surface qualifications 
for gaining national respect as a great 
American statesman. 

He has been something of an undergrad- 
uate prodigy at Johns Hopkins University— 
president of the dramatic society, editor of 
the college daily. Phi Beta Kappa, in his 
junior year. The senior class gave him the 
supreme accolade—they voted him “best 
handshaker” in the school. 

When he moved into a somewhat tougher 
league at Harvard Law School, he proved 
that he was no morning-glory. He was 
elected an editor of the Law Review, one of 
the school’s highest honors, and he became 
a star of the highly exclusive seminar con- 
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ducted by Prof. Felix Frankfurter. After 
he graduated cum laude, he was giyen, upon 
the recommendation of the professor, one of 
the most coveted posts open to a man leav- 
ing law school—secretary to the celebrated 
Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Just as he was later to win the 
friendship and loyalty of a very host of Gov- 
ernment officials, Hiss gained the affection 
of the great jurist. 

Alger Hiss and I came to Washington 
about the same time in the early 30's. We 
did not move in the same circles. He was 
one of the brightest of the bright young 
men imported into the Government on the 
recommendation of Professor Frankfurther 
who himself joined Washington society as a 
Supreme Court Justice in 1939. 

Neither I nor any other newspaperman 
knew that in 1939 another man came to 
Washington—a fugitive from the dark un- 
derworld of Soviet espionage. This was 
Whittaker Chambers who had revolted a 
year earlier from service as a spy for the 
Russian secret police. 

Chambers came to the Capital to uñbur- 
den his conscience. He tried to see the 
President but was shunted off by a White 
House secretary to Assistant Secretary of 
State A. A. Berle, then in charge of State De- 
partment security. To the astounded Berle, 
Chambers gave his story of communism in 
the Government. He named names and one 
of those names was that of Alger Hiss. 

Berle did not know whether to believe 
Chambers but he thought that the charges 
should certainly be investigated. But in- 
fluential friends of Hiss rallied to his de- 
tense. as they again rallied many years later, 
and joined in enthusiastic endorsements of 
the rising young diplomat. An unbelieving 
President, who thought Communists were 
something you saw under the bed at night, 
scoffed at Berle’s report. 

As the first Government official to ralse 
a question about the probity of Hiss. Berle 
was a marked man from then on. Even- 
tually, he was forced out of the State Depart- 
ment, the victim, as he has testified, of what 
he called the “pro-Russian” group headed 
by Dean Acheson and Alger Hiss. 

Chambers went back to New York where 
he eventually gained a reputation and fi- 
nancial success as a magazine writer. Some- 
times he brooded over the silence which had 
greeted his efforts to expose a plot against 
the security of the Nation but he kept his 
peace for 9 years, 

Nothing can really be kept secret in Wash- 
ington for long and inevitably rumors about 
Hiss were whispered in the years that fol- 
lowed. But nothing disturbed his rise to 
power. Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, San Fran- 
cisco—Hiss pursued his smiling career. He 
became principal adviser to the American 
delegation at the United Nations. Then, in 
1947, he resigned to become president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
a position carrying great prestige and a 
$20,000 salary. 

Eighteen months later, the storm broke 
over his head. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities stumbled ,accidentally 
upon the existence of Chambers and sum- 
moned him to testify, utterly unaware of the 
bombshell he carried with its 9-year-old 
sputtering fuse. Wearlly, knowing that he 
was destroying his own career, Chambers re- 
peated his charges against Hiss, this time in 
public before a congressional committee 
Farre no Government censorship could ap- 
ply. 

It was my duty in the next 3 years to cover 
the Hiss affair in all its dramatic ramifica- 
tions. I have calculated that I spent more 
than 500 hours in that period, watching Hiss 
in action, listening to him testify at hear- 
ings and court trials. s 

I watched him as he made an impressive 
first appearance before the House committee, 
evoking almost unanimous sympathy as he 
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indignantly denied the Chambers allega- 
tions. I never witnessed a more convincing 
display of righteous wrath as he swore that 
he had never laid eyes upon Whittaker Cham- 
bers. He blinked at a photograph of Cham- 
bers in utter amazement, He did not know 
such a man. The whole story was a mon- 
strous fabrication. 

Less than a month later, Hiss. confronted 
with Chambers himself, was to confess that 
he had indeed known the man and known 
him intimately. He had entertained him a 
number of times as an overnight guest in his 
nome and had given him an automobile. 

But where another man would have been 
covered with confusion, near a breakdown, 
Hiss was unembarrassed, the picture of in- 
jured innocence, profuse in explanations of 
why he had failed to recall a man whose ap- 
pearance was exactly that of the man in the 
photograph sbown him. His retreat was a 
masterpiece of strategy. He had known 
Chambers under another name, that of 
George Crosley, and it had never occurred to 
him to think that the committee might be 
talking about Crosley. He had known Cros- 
ley as a "dead-beat" newspaperman, he said, 
and of course he had not known him as a 
Communist, 

It was at this point that I began to realize 
that Alger Hiss was a dangerous man, De- 
spite this devastating exposure of his own 
prevarications, his protests were plausible 
enough to keep many persons convinced that 
the Chambers charges were false. 

That is why I think these details are high- 
ly important. You might remember that 
Hiss is a convicted perjurer as he talks to you 
tomorrow night but your memory should also 
be refreshed about the many lies he told be- 
fore he was finally brought before the bar of 
justice. The denial that he knew Chambers 
was the first big lie in the frantic campaign 
of Hiss to avoid exposure. It set the pattern 
for what was to follow. 

When Hiss tells you tomorrow night, as he 
will tell you on the basis of his published 
writings, that the Russians, not the Western 
Powers, made concessions at the Yalta Con- 
ference; that we gained a great diplomatic 
triumph instead of suffering a disastrous 
defeat, let his first denial that he ever laid 
eyes upon Whittaker Chambers be remem- 
bered. 

I think most of us have forgotten the 
twists and turns, the evasions, and distor- 
tions and falsities uttered by Hiss in his 
first days under public examination. It 
should be remembered that the original 
charge of Chambers against bis former friend 
was not espionage but Communist affiliations 
only—and affiliations dating back more than 
10 years. Chambers has said that he did not 
make the more serious charge because he 
hoped that Hiss, given time to refiect, would 
admit the allegation of past Communist con- 
nections and thereby avoid more serious 
consequences, 

If this highly placed diplomat had con- 
fessed at that time that he. like too many 
others in the Government in the thirties, 
had indeed toyed with Communist doctrines 
for a time, he would have been quickly ab- 
solved of blame in the Washington climate 
of that era. He would have continued to 
receive the overwhelming support of official- 
dom, perhaps could have remained in his 
post as president of the Carnegie Endowment. 
The persistent loyalty of his friends was well 
expressed by Secretary of State Acheson, who 
told a congressional committee on the very 
day that Hiss was sentenced to prison that 
he would never turn his back on Alger Hiss. 
How quickly his legion of supporters would 
have rushed to his defense if he had ad- 
mitted a temporary enthrallment with the 
Communist philosophy. 

Chambers had no evidence to offer after 
the year 1938, when he himself broke with 
the party. He could not know whether Hiss 
was still in bondage to the Soviet cause 10 
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years later or had long since, like Chambers 
himself, severed all connections. It was only 
after weeks of watching Hiss squirm and 
listening to his frenzied invective that Cham- 
bers realized, as he has written, that Hiss 
had never parted company with his Soviet 
masters. 

It was not in Hiss, however, to admit that 
he had ever strayed so slightly from the path. 
This brings me to another trait of this com- 
plex character which is displayed only when 
he is dealing with those whom he considers 
his inferiors. I am sure that you will not 
see it tomorrow night. In his contacts with 
Members of Congress and with Government 
attorneys at his court trials there was always 
a distinct arrogance in the Hiss attitude. 

This arrogance was not lessened when the 
President of the United States declared that 
the charges against Hiss and others were a 
“red herring” designed to distract attention 
from the misdeeds of the “do-nothing” 80th 
Congress. 

Hiss poked fun at the chairman of the 
House committee, Representative MUNDT, of 
South Dakota, now Senator. He remarked 
slyly that the photograph of Chambers 
looked more like Munor than anyone else 
he knew. During his perjury trial. he snick- 
ered openly when the big red-faced Govern- 
ment prosecutor, Tom Murphy, made a mis- 
take in grammar. 

It was apparently this conviction that 
little men could not drag him down from his 
lofty position that led Hiss into a series of 
little lies at the congressional hearings, even 
after he had been forced to admit that he 
had indeed known Whittaker Chambers, the 
man he had originally sworn he had never 
laid eyes upon. 

These lies were exposed, one by one, under 
the relentless questioning of another Con- 
eressman, Ricnanẽ NIXON of California, now 
Vice President of the United States. and the 
committee’s chief investigator, Robert E. 
Stripling. 

Hiss was shown by official records to have 
lied from start to finish about the automo- 
bile which he said he gave to Chambers. A 
petty detall but it illustrates a propensity 
against truth. An analysis of the hearings 
shows Hiss, the skilled lawyer, actually deny- 
ing that he had said in previous sessions 
what the record showed him to have said. 
I suggest again that there js a pattern in 
those largely forgotten hearings worthy of 
study today when Hiss seeks to explain the 
Yalta conference to the American people. 

He was also a master at diversionary tac- 
tics. He hauled in the names of a very 
galaxy of prominent Americans who, he said, 
would testify to his good character, He 
called the roll of his friends—three former 
Secretaries of State; 3 Under Secretaries; the 
widow of President Roosevelt; ambassadors, 
Supreme Court Justices, eminent lawyers, 
admirals, and generals. 

Nor was he exaggerating his claims. Many 
of these individuals, including two of the 
Supreme Court Justices and a governor of 
Tilinois now seeking the presidency for the 
second time, offered testimony to his repu- 
tation for truth and veracity at his first trial. 
That imposing parade presumably helped 
the first jury to split on a verdict, 

Hiss proved himself also to be a bold 
gambler. In a calculsted bluff, which well 
might have proved successful, he challenged 
Chambers to repeat, outside the immunity 
of the committee room, the charges he had 
made. If this was done, there would be a 
suit for libel and slander, he said, which 
would forever clear his record. 

Unfortunately for him, Chambers called 
the bluff and promptly repeated his charges 
on a radio program. There followed a period 
of 4 weeks during which Hiss took no action. 
Editorial murmurs began to arise. even 
among the pro-Hiss newspapers. Where, 
they asked, was the libel suit? Finally, a 
$75,000 action was filed in Baltimore. — 
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Up to this point, Chambers had testified 
enly that he knew Hiss as a Communist 
He had never mentioned espionage. Now. 
faced with possible loss of his property and 
savings, Chambers dug out of a dusty hiding 
place 65 typewritten pages of secret Stute 
Department documents and 3 rolls of miero- 
film, laid away 10 years earller against just 
such a contingency. 

The typewritten copies, according to evl- 
dence later at the trial, were proved to have 
come from a typewriter in the Hiss home. 
Chambers also produced four memorands 
in Hiss’ handwriting, conceded as such bY 
the defense when they were placed before * 
jury. 

The typewritten pages were produced bY 
Chambers at a pretrial hearing of the libel 
suit which promptly began to wither away: 
He hid the microfilm temporarily in a pump 
kin on hig farm, producing it later for t 
House committee amid a national uproar. 

Now, for the first time, Chambers revealed 
that Alger Hiss was not only a Communist 
but a spy. This was his story: 

He had come to Washington tn 1934. at 
‘the commands of the Russian secret police, 
to set up a new espionage group. He fou 
Alger Hiss, he said, already a member of the 
Communist cell in the Agriculture Adjust“ 
ment Administration who was about to be 
loaned to a Senate munitions investigating 
committee. The two men became close an 
intimate friends. e 

Chambers says Hiss agreed without ques” 
tion to procure Government documen 
which could be photographed by chambers 
with a Leica camera and then returned 10 
the files. Hiss used his position with th 
Senate committee to obtain secret State 
Department papers, presumably for use PY 
the committee, The photographing was 
done in the Hiss home. 

The spying apparatus swing into 24-hour 
operation in 1936 when Hiss transferred 10 
the State Department. Hiss went to New 
York City and was interviewed by Col. Boris 
Bykov, head of Soviet intelligence in 
United States, and arrangements were made 
for Hiss to steal documents and get them 
into the hands of the Russians. | 

As outlined by Chambers, here is how His 
operated: About once a week he would bring 
home a briefcase containing State Depart” 
ment documents. Chambers would visit tê 
Hiss home in the early evening, teke the 
documents, drive 40 miles to Baltimore, 
where the papers would be photographed in 
a workshon set up for that purpose, and the? 
drive back to Washington, returning the 
documents to Hiss late at night-or early 
the morning. Hiss would return them to t 
files when he went back to his office th® 
morning. It was.a simple, safe, and emelent 
system. x 

The microfilmed copies of the documents 
ere delivered by Chambers to Bykoy in NeW 

ork. 

Later, Bykov insisted upon a greater SW 
of material. Hiss was instructed to bri 
home a briefcase of papers each night, make 
typewritten copies of the material, and save 
them for the pickup by Chambers. Whe? 
Chambers arrived, he would be given thes? 
typewritten copies, as well as the origin®! 
documents brought home thatynight. — 

Sometimes also, important documents 
would pass through Hiss’ hands at his offic? 
but he would be able to keep them only 1% 
a short time. He took to making penciled 
copies of such papers or notes on their m = 
pornta These he also turned over to Cham” 

rs. 

Chambers was supposed to destroy the 
typewritten copies after they had been phot” 
graphed. But when he broke with the part 
in 1938, he kept a number of these t. 
documents, some of the penciled memos by 
Hiss, ang several rolls of film of original doc 
uments. It was this evidence which he 
out of hiding to protect himself against ! 
Hiss libel suit. 
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Hiss was only one of a half-dozen Govern- 
Ment officials who were feeding Government 
Secrets to the Russians. Why did he and 
these other highly educated Americans en- 
Sage in espionage? Did they never suffer 
qualms of conscience? Chambers says the 
Communist mind is such that they regard 
any government that is not Communist, in- 
eluding their own, merely as the political 
Machine of a class whose power they have 
Organized expressly to overthrow by all 
Means, including violence. The problem of 
Conscience had been settled long before 
When they accepted the program and disci- 
Pline of the Communist Party. 

In the face of thes revelations, the power- 

l corps of believers in Hiss could no longer 

ip him stave off the inevitable outcome. 

e 15 months and two trials later, in 
January, 1950, he heard a jury pronounce 
guilty. 

There is no need to review here the ex- 
Citing developments at those two trials. 

constitute an absorbing chapter in the 
tory of espionage in the United States. 

But the behavior of the defendant in the 
Sourtroom is again worthy of discussion as 
We now examine his qualifications to speak 
Sut on matters of public policy, affecting the 
Welfare of the United States. 

Hiss was consistently contemptuous of the 
*vidence against him. He had the best 
lawyers in the land and a defense fund re- 

at $40.000 contributed by secret 
donors, He had, at the first trial, a jurist 
Who was openly hostile to the federal prose- 
autor and his witnesses. When the jury 
deadlocked, he was calmly confident that his 
innocence would soon be established. 

As the evidence piled up against him at 
faa second trial, presided over by a veteran 
Uist of utter impartiality, Hiss remained 

g and assured. Confronted in cross- 

thet ination by discrepancies in his own 
imony, he was the urbane man of charm, 
shing his smile at the jury as explained 

Way annoying contradictions.- 
abo ere was much testimony at the trial 
Chant the “psychopathic personality" of 
an mbers, a man the Hiss experts said, with 
tio istible tendency to make false accusa- 
ty ns. The t tten documents, the 

Pwriter itself. the handwritten notes, the 
™icroflmed evidence—all could be ignored. 
Chambers somehow had forged them. 

Bane Government called no psychiatrists. 

t surely, one of these experts after ques- 
up ng and observing Hiss, would have come 

With a verdict that he was a man of 
Passionate and almost pathological convic- 
whee of his own rectitude regardless of over- 

elming evidence of guilt. 
8 he had been sentenced, he stood up 
announced in loud, clear tones, tinged 
tut Scorn: “I am confident that in the 
Chane the full facts of how Whittaker 

Mbers was able to carry out forgery by 
mane 1 5 He was still 

at cla when discharged from 
Prison 17 months ago. 
YALTA 


Wee not know what Hiss will have to say 
his t Geneya but there is no mystery about 

View on Yalta. He has written a lengthy 
Oae Published in pocketbook form last 
Ayaa? entitled “Yalta—Modern American 


The theme of this work is that the Ameri- 
Bho people haye been deluded for 10 years 
dolete, the Yalta Conference. Instead of 
Yaita conclusions that the decisions of 
ot paved the way to the Soviet conquest 
be qr and Eastern Europe, there should 
Neider den. Hiss says. It was a famous 


mat as Hiss lightly dismissed the weighty 
and e at his trial as psychopathic in origin 
Natio Bed in content, he now pictures this 
ton un as the victim of a grand hallucina- 


about the deal at Yalta. 
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When Mr. Roosevelt made vast concessions 
to Stalin to secure Russia’s entry into the 
war against Japan, at the price of a betrayal 
of our ally, in China, it was in reality, Hiss 
tells us, a shining diplomatic victory. 

Incredible? I assure you that all this will 
be made to seem very plausible tomorrow 
night. 

What did we give and what did we receive 
at Yalta? In the Far East, Russia was given 
the south half of Sakhalin Island, the Ku- 
riles, restoration of the Soviet lease on Port 
Arthur, a Joint share in the Chinese Eastern 
and South Manchurian railroads, and the 
internationalized port of Dairen. 

Germany was to be dismembered and 
jointly occupied by the victorious powers, a 
decision from which we are suffering deeply 
to this day. Poland was carved up and the 
Soviet-sponsored Lublin government, al- 
ready installed in the ruins of Warsaw, was 
endorsed. Plans for the founding of the 
United Nations were laid and the United 
States agreed that the Soviet Union should 
have 3 votes to its 1. 

In return for all this, Russia agreed to 

enter the war against Japan at some vague 
future date, fixed as within 2 or 3 months 
after Germany surrendered. As we know, 
Russia belatedly rushed into the Pacific war 
to fight the last 6 days of a conflict that 
lasted 1,347 days. That was the service it 
rendered for one of the great bribes of his- 
tory. 
The main argument in behalf of this bribe, 
coupled as it was with the sellout of China, 
was that military leaders at the conference 
believed that the war against Japan would 
last another 18 months and that Soviet par- 
ticipation was absolutely essential, 

If this was true, was the bribe necessary? 
The record now discloses that Stalin, 2 years 
earlier at the Moscow Conference of 1943, had 
promised Secretary of State Hull that he 
would join the war against Japan when 
Germany was defeated. Even Stalin, keenly 
aware as he was of American gullibility, did 
not think at that time of exacting a price 
for this pledge of support to a nation which 
had helped save Russia from the German 
hordes with a tremendous outpouring of 
arms and materials. He repeated this pledge, 
again without naming a price, in October 
1944, 4 months before Yalta. 

No one reminded him of those pledges at 
Yalta and it can be imagined with what 
secret amusement Stalin placed his services 
on the auction block and listened to the 
bidders. The Kremlin must have rocked with 
langhter when Stalin gave his reasons for 
demanding concessions. Gravely, the great 
dictator told Roosevelt and Churchill that 
it would be hard to persuade the Russian 
people to war against Japan. 

Thus, Stalin was given the gains, which 
enabled the spread of Soviet dictatorship to 
one-third of the human race, in return for 
a pledge already freely given—and never nec- 


There is much talk now—and you may 
hear it from Hiss tomorrow night—about all 
this being hindsight. Critics of the Yalta 
agreements, we hear, are Monday morning 
quarterbacks. But there were some Saturday 
afternoon quarterbacks on the scene back in 
1945 who were not even allowed to coach 
from the sidelines. 

Almost forgotten now is a 1945 intelligence 
report put Into the record of the MacArthur 
hearings in 1951 which warned that the 
entry of Russia into the Pacific war was un- 
necessary and would have disastrous effects. 

A group of intelligence officers joined in 
drafting this report which was ignored and 
buried in the files. 

“The entry of Soviet Russia into the 
Asiatic war would destroy America's position 
in Asia as effectively as our position is now 
destroyed in Europe east of the Elbe and 
beyond the Adriatic,” they wrote. 
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“If Russia enters the Asiatic war, China 
will certainly lose her independence to be- 
come the Poland of Asia; Korea the Asiatic 
Rumania; Manchukuo the Soviet Bulgaria.” 

Moreover, Russian entry into the war, they 
warned, would betray China and be an act 
of treachery that would make the Atlantic 
Charter and our hopes for world peace a 
tragic farce. 

The Yalta agreements, of course, were a 
complete abandonment of the aims of the 
Atlantic Charter, signed by Roosevelt and 
Churchill, and endorsed by Soviet Russia in 
1942. That charter declared that the Allies 
sought no territorial gains and would assent 
to no territorial changes unless the peoples 
concerned desired them. It pledged resto- 
ration of sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment to subjugated countries and acknowl- 
edged the right of all peoples to choose the 
iora of government under which they would 

ve. 

Hiss now makes the astounding contention 
that Nationalist China's interests were fur- 
thered at Yalta because a basis was laid there 
for a Chinese-Soviet treaty that Chiang 
Kai-shek greatly desired for the enhanced 
domestic and international prestige that it 
gave him, 

It is hard to understand why, if Chiang 
was to be transfixed with delight by the 
Yalta agreements, that it was thought best 
to keep those agreements secret from him, 
with Mr. Roosevelt engaging to persuade 
him eventually of their desirability. 

It was, indeed, thought best to keep the 
world unaware of the Far East decisions. On 
March 1, 1945, Mr. Roosevelt, addressing a 
joint session of Congress, after his return 
from Yalta, said: 

“Quite. naturally, this conference con- 
cerned itself only with the European war 
and with the political problems of Europe 
and not with the Pacific war.“ 

Senator KNow ann, in what I regard as a 
magnificent understandment, recently la- 
beled this statement as “nearly a false official 
report” to Congress. > 

Why the dark secrecy which enveloped the 
Far East agreements at Yalta for so long? 
If it was a superb triumph of diplomacy, as 
Hiss contends, why was the full text of the 
agreement withheld for 2 years, long after 
the shooting had stopped, and why were the 
details ot the negotiations themselves with- 
held for 10 years? 

As I read the statements of Hiss about 
Yalta, I thought back to the many scenes in 
courtrooms and committee rooms in which I 
heard him defend himself against charges of 
treason. There is a reminiscent flavor about 
his present writings. Just as he fumed 
about psychopathic accusers then, charging 
them with grotesque and lurid tales, he now 
writes than the American public has been 
“lured to confusion and panic by fanciful 
dark tales of duplicity and greed” at Yalta, 

The pattern is consistent. The evidence at 
his own trial was forged and the product of 
diseased minds. The evidence at Yalta has 
been twisted and distorted into a myth and 
delusion. In Hiss's mind, the Crimean folly 
was a magnificent effort at a sound postwar 
peace. American statesmen bamboozled 
Stalin into entering a war against his own 
convictions. Black is white. War is peace. 
Freedom is slavery. Ignorance is strength, 
The slogans of Orwell's totalitarian world of 
1984 are coming upon us. 

The whole truth about Yalta is yet to be 
told. Last October, an attempt was made to 
forcibly retire two State Department his- 
torians—men of the highest standing in their 
field. One of them, Prof. Donald M. Dozer, 
is still fighting to retain his post. The Civil 
Service Commission ordered him reinstated 
but he was again fired and is arguing his 
second appeal, The other historian was 
Bryton Barron, a State Department veteran 
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of 30 years, who eventually accepted retire- 
ment on a pension. 

In fighting for vindication, Dr. Dozer filed 
sworn affidavits with the Civil Service Com- 
mission in which he revealed that important 
documents were suppressed when the Yalta 
papers were finally published by a reluctant 
State Department in March 1955, 

Dr. Dozer charged that he and Barron had 
been penalized because they fought “a partial 
and distorted compilation” of the Yalta rec- 
ords. He said that State Department officials 
who took office under the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations eliminated data which 
might have been embarrassing to those ad- 
ministrations. 

The professional competence of Dr. Dozer 
is unquestioned. He has been known in his- 
torical circles for a quarter-century. He 
taught history at Harvard and three other 
universities and is the author of numerous 
articles on historical subjects and foreign 
policy. He has been in the State Depart- 
ment since 1941. 

Among the documents suppressed, Dr. 
Dozer said, was one showing that Mr. Roose- 
velt insisted upon taking Alger Hiss with him 
to the Yalta Conference. The late Secretary 
of State Stettinius was quoted in this paper 
as stating that Mr. Roosevelt demanded that 
Hiss go along. 

Omission of this record helped play down 
the part that Hiss played at Yalta. It has 
been said that Hiss was just a “technician” 
who was a very minor figure. The record, 
incomplete, as it is, does not support that 
contention. Hiss, himself, has not been 
humble about his participation. When the 
charges of communism exploded around him 
in 1948, he was asked if he had drafted, or 
participated in drafting parts of the Yalta 

ents. His answer: 

“I think it is accurate and not an im- 
modest statement to say that I did to some 
extent; yes.” 

And at his second trial, he testified that 
he advised President Roosevelt on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the proposed United Na- 
tions and “handled all of Mr. Stettinius’ 
communications and drafted replies to 
them.“ Stettinius, in his memoirs, revealed 
that Hiss was indeed his right-hand man. 

But the gravest and most significant 
charge concerning suppressed documents of 
the Yalta Conference concerns the notes 
taken by Hiss himself. Sworn testimony by 
a State Department official has revealed that 
there were several folders of these notes, 
But when the supposedly complete Yalta 
record was published last year, the contents 
of only a single Hiss folder were made pub- 
lic. These disclosed little of his role. They 
were confined to a single subject—the Roose- 
velt commitment to give Russia three votes 
in the United Nations. 

A Senate investigation has been promised 
of these allegations that the Yalta papers 
were censored—that history has been doc- 
tored to protect the reputations of men in 
high places. My own investigation of these 
charges, based upon interviews with the 
two State Department historians and sworn 
statements, indicates that many thousand 
words of pertinent data were deleted. 

I suggest that Hiss would contribute to 
the enlightenment of the American people 
if he, tomorrow night, before discussing the 
meaning of Yalta and Geneva, would answer 
the following questions: 

1, Is it true that copious notes made by 
you at Yalta have been held back from the 
official record of the conference? 

2. Do those notes show your interest in 
the subject of reparations to be assessed 
by Russia against Germany, & subject out- 
side the ecope of your duties as you have 
yourself outlined them? 

3. Were original documents from Russian 
sources included in your file holders? 

And finally, I would like Hiss to explain 
the testimony given in February 1952 by 
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Nathaniel Weyl, a Washington writer and 
former Government employee. 

Hiss and his supporters have always 
stressed the fact that only one witness, 
Whittaker Chambers, testified to personal 
knowledge of Hiss’ activities in the Commu- 
nist underworld. Chambers, they insisted, 
was a pathological Har and it was strange 
that no other witness, who knew Hiss as a 
Communist, came forward during the con- 
gressional hearings or at the two trials. * 

Weyl testified that, while in Government 
employ in 1934, he and Alger Hiss were mem- 
bers of the same Communist cell. He had 
kept back that fact when summoned before 
the House committee in 1943. He said he 
protected Hiss at that time because he had 
no way of knowing whether Hiss had fol- 
lowed his own example in leaving the Com- 
munist Party many years earlier. 

Four years have passed since Weyl de- 
livered that testimony under oath. Hiss, to 
my knowledge, has never commented upon 
it. Is Weyl another psychopath with an 
irresistible urge to make false accusations 
against Hiss? 

Is Weyl another man upon whom Hiss has 
never laid eyes? I think the public, which 
is now urged to weigh the interpretation 
of foreign policy advanced by Hiss, is entitled 
to an answer from him on this testimony. 

Hiss comes here tomorrow as a guest of a 
Princeton society. He is entitled to cour- 
teous attention. He has an unquestioned 
and constitutional right to air his opinions 
wherever and whenever he is invited to ex- 
pound them. 

But he has no right to demand accept- 
ance of those opinions without conisderation 
of his conviction as a perjurer. Law and 
public morals recognize this limitation on fel- 
ons after they have served their prison terms, 
Hiss, for example, has lost the right to vote. 
He has been disbarred from legal practice in 
the Federal and State courts. He may never 
again, except through presidential pardon, 
hold Governemnt office. 

I believe that the controversy and dispute 
which have arisen over this affair have done 
much to alleviate the danger that Hiss’ 
statements will be swallowed unthinkingly 
and without consideration of his past record 
and present motives. I hope this meeting 
and this review of his past career will com- 
plete the job of removing that danger. 

It may be said that he has paid the price 
for his crime and should be listened to in a 
spirit of forgiveness. I am completely sym- 
pathetic with the efforts of Hiss to make a 
living and to rehabilitate himself in society. 
I could wish, however, that some expression 
of repentence for the crime of which he has 
been convicted would accompany those 
efforts. 

But there is a stipulation attached to the 
earning capacity of a man who has served in 
prison for a crime. A bank may be con- 
sidered uncharitable but most reasonable 
men will agree it is practical hen it refuses 
to hire a convicted safecracker. A convicted 
rapist would scarcely be entrusted with a post 
at a young ladies’ finishing school. 

So I do not think it unfair or heartless to 
utter a warning of caution when a man con- 
victed of lying to conceal complicity in So- 
viet espionage chooses a career in which he 
seeks to instruct the American people in 
the meaning of our relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

And I hope that a precedent is not estab- 
lished here for university lectures by men 
with prison records. A number of Commu- 
nist Party leaders have just been released 
after serving terms in prison for conspiring 
to teach and advocate the overthrow of the 
United States Government. 

These are all men eager to speak in public 
upon any occasion. But I think little profit 
would be gained by students from an address 
by Eugene V. Dennis, general secretary of the 
Communist Party of the United States, on, 
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let us say, “the meaning of the fifth amend- 

ment.” Or by John Gates, editor of the 

2 Worker, on the meaning of press free - 
om.“ 

In this country, when a man takes the 
platform to advise us on matters affecting 
our national security, we give that amount 
of respect to his words which he has earned 
by his deeds. Surely, it is not inhuman to 
suggest that Alger Hiss be judged by this 
standard, 


The Cure of Delinquency and the Making 
of Good Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
ever-increasing problem of juvenile de- 
linquency challenges some form of solu- 
tion by responsible citizens. One who 
has taken the lead in the solution of 
this major problem is one of our first and 
finest citizens, an eminent and elder 
statesman, the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, who has served as chairman of 
the board of directors of the Boys’ Clubs 
of America for the past 20 years, 
who has devoted practically all of his 
life to public service and good govern- 
ment. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, and in 
order that responsible citizens may have 
the benefit of his thinking on the sub- 
ject, I request unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
address by this great statesman and 
former President of the United States, 
at the cornerstone laying of the new 
building of the Columbia Park Boys 
Club, San Francisco, Calif. His message 
is most inspiring and is a direct approach 
to the solution of this cancerous prob- 
lem, which is mushrooming up and about 
us all over the Nation. It is a plague to 
our local and national enforcement offi- 
cers. We have an effective weapon in 
combatting juvenile delinquency through 
the medium of the Boys’ Clubs in every 
area of the United States. Let us give 
our wholehearted support to the work 
of these clubs as one of our most effective 
and immediate means of fighting for the 
welfare of our youth: 

THE CURE OF DELINQUENCY AND THE MAKING 
or GOOD CITIZENS 

It is an honor to participate here in the 
laying of the cornerstone for a new building 
of the Columbia Park Boys’ Club. This was 
one of the earliest boys’ clubs established 
in the United States. It was due to that 
great San Francisco spirit, Maj. Sidney Peix- 
otto, and it has shed blessing on this city 
now for 61 years. Among its good deeds 
was the start in life of Mr. John’ Costello, 
who is today the chairman of the board of 
directors and A. J. Shragge, cochairman 
the building committee, both eminent Call- 
. who were members of the club 4&5 

ys. 

Major Peixotto was one of the founders of 
the national organization of the Boys 
of America. I have been on this team for 
only 20 years as chairman of the national 
board. In my time alone I have witness 
the number of clubs double—from 200 to 
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about 400. I have seen them established in 
300 towns and cities. This is no paper organ- 
ization. To build and equip a club like this 
Costs from $300,000 to $500,000. We have in 
20 years had the satisfaction of the 
growth of a nationwide investment in these 
Clubs from 620 million to over $120 million. 
The clubs have become one of the great 
cter building institutions of our coun- 
try. They turn out every year thousands 
Of assured loyal and patriotic citizens. And 
every club is a voluntary institution sup- 
Ported by the generosity of the citizens of 
their city.. There is no governmental hand 
in them. 

Our country is greatly agitated over the 
Srowth of teen-age delinquency. There are 
& multitude of proposed remedies. Most of 

em gyrate around ideas of how mothers 
and fathers and teachers can do a better 
Job. Most of these remedies ignore four pri- 
Mary forces insofar as our congested districts 
are concerned. 

First. These boys are endowed with dy- 
namic energy. The world is new and must 
be fully explored. They have an impelling 
desire for adventure, discovery, and great 
“Undertakings. They have competition and 
Combat in their bones. ‘Their primary in- 
stinet is to hunt in a pack in search for 
adventure and joy. 

Second. We have laid pavements and ce- 
ment over most of their out-of-door Space 

our congested city districts. 

Third. These boys can no longer find out- 
lets for their energies in the woods or on 
the streams and the animals to be captured. 

Fourth. We send these youngsters to school 
for 6 or 8 hours during the day and we 

ve them to the paved streets for the even- 

and Saturdays and Sundays. 

Do you wonder that with these Innate 
Qualities and the surroundings that these 

S conspire by gangs to engage in destruc- 
ve joy and the excitement of battle? 

This is where the boys clubs come in. Here 
We provide a place where the gang spirit and 
competition expend themselves in organized 
games. If the youngsters need to do com- 
bat, they are given the gloves and operate 
under rules of sportsmanship. Here in these 

clubs they expand their creative spirits 

the mysteries of woodworking. ma- 

chine tools, books, and musical instruments. 

Here they find their bent for future life. 

Here they conduct their own government and 

their own discipline. Here they receive con- 

Stant sympathetic friendliness and guidance 

a trained staff of devoted men and 

en. When they are in these rooms, 

mother has no anxieties and father broods 
no homecoming chastisement. 

These clubs are the greatest cure for de- 
unqueney in our country. I could prove it 
to you by the statistics from 300 cities. In 
One Chicago district alone, the number of 

in the hands of the police every year de- 
ereased from 80 percent to only 12 percent. 

There are facts which cannot be ignored. 
The boy members of these clubs cannot afford 

or bus fares. Their walking dis- 
tance is about 1 mile. Thus the clubs become 
à bright spot of decency within a 2-mile ra- 
dius or a little more. And there are 3 million 
Pavement boys in the United States. The Na- 
tion needs, and San Francisco needs, more 
ot these clubs. 
t Two years ago I had the pleasure of par- 
lelpating in the dedication of the new San 
is Cisco boys’ club on Page Street. Today 
1 the day of the Columbia Park Boys Club. 
ts chairman, Mr. Costello, its board of di- 
Mr of leading citizens, and its director, 
thi, Julian Hargrove have undertaken to erect 
Modern building and equip it at a 
Cost of about $500,000. Their support has 
e from generous citizens of San Fran- 
the contribution of materials from 
Many manufacturers and contractors. And 
specially among these contributions has 
den the free labor from the labor unions. 


Colorado. 
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The club needs more support to complete its 
new building and its operation. That sup- 
port costs less than police, the courts, and 
the reformatories for here is a white spot in 
delinquency, a stimulant and a training and 
creation of good citizens. This will be a bet- 
ter city because of it. 

My admiration goes out to all who have a 
Part in it. 


` 


Worthy of Midwest Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


` OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in my remarks an edito- 
rial from the Marshalltown Times-Re- 
publican, published in Marshalltown, 
Iowa, in support of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas water diversion project in 
This editorial indicates the 
interest in this project in the Midwest. 
The writer of the editorial, I am sure, ex- 
presses the sentiments of a large number 
of residents of that area, who would like 
to see this project authorized and con- 
structed. The importance of the project 


is recognized, not alone to Colorado but 


to the entire country. 

I wish to emphasize, as mentioned in 
the editorial, that this project will not 
bring any new land into cultivation, but 
merely provides supplemental water for 
some 322,000 acres of land now under 
cultivation in the Arkansas Valley, Colo. 
This water will also be used for domestic 
purposes, and is urgently needed by cities 
and towns in this area. 

The editorial follows: 

WORTHY OF MIDWEST SUPPORT 


Here in the Midwest, where the farm sur- 
pius problem is most acutely felt, any Fed- 
eral reclamation project that may put mors 
land in cultivation is likely to meet bitter 
dpposition—and with good reason. It doesn't 
make sense to pay farmers for not producing 
crops, on the one hand, and, at the same 
time, bring more wasteland under cultiva- 
tion. i 

That is why far western irrigation proj- 
ects with Federal aid are likely to meet mid- 
western opposition on general principles, but 
occasionally such a project may have indirect 
benefits to the Midwest itself. 

One project that appears to fit this cate- 
gory is the so-called Fryingpan-Arkansas 
water diversion development for southeast- 
ern Colorado that is soon to be given com- 
mittee hearings in Congress. 

Briefly, the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is 
a self-contained reclamation project for the 
collection and transmountain diversion of 
69,200-acre feet of surplus water from the 
Fryingpan and other tributaries of the Roar- 
ing Fork River in western Colorado to the 
Arkansas River in eastern Colorado. 

‘This water that is now quite largely wasted 
will be utilized as supplemental water for 
irrigation, for municipal use, electric power, 
flood control, sedimentation control, protec- 
tion of fish and game resources, and preser- 
vation of tourist attractions. 

The project represents an Investment of 
$156 million, but $136 million is expected to 
be paid back eventually through the sale of 
irrigation water to farmers, sale of water to 
municipalities and industries, sale of power, 
etc, Only about 18 million for flood control 
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and $1,800,000 for fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion will be the final Federal cost. 

Where this project may actually aid the 
Midwest farmer, its supporters claim, is in 
the development of that area's livestock feed- 
ing business to the extent that more Midwest 
corn may have to be imported for feed. 

Wheat is grown on nonirrigated land and 
the only corn now grown in that area is used 
for ensilage and feed, so it is not a project 
that will add to the presnt farm surpluses, 
its supporters assert. 

Furthermore, the Fryingpan project will 
not bring any new acreage into cultivation. 
The project will supplement the water sup- 
ply of presently irrigated land to assure the 
farmer of sufficient water to irrigate his crops 
during the last weeks of the growing season. 

With that explanation we see no reason 
why the Fryingpan project, filed in the House 
under H. R. 412, and in the Senate as Senate 
ae should not receive Midwestern sup- 
port, 


Polish-American Congress Promotes 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader Evening News on Monday, 
April 30, 1956, which calls attention to 
the outstancing contributions made over 
the past 12 years by the Polish-American 
Congress: $ 
POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS PROMOTES FREE- 

DOM'S CAUSE 


The visit of Attorney Charles Rozmarek, 
national president of the Polish-American 
Congress, to Wilkes-Barre tonight to install 
officers of the northeastern Pennsylvania 
division at a dinner meeting in Hotel Sterling 
is a reminder of the tremendous contribution 
this organization has made to the cause of 
freedom since it was founded in 1944. 

The Polish-American Congress was the first 
American organization to warn America and 
the world of the Communist threat. Attor- 
ney Rozmarek and other leaders saw the 
danger of appeasement of the Soviet Union 
on the grounds of wartime expediency. The 
sacrifice of Poland at Yalta brought a vig- 
orous protest from the Polish-American Con- 
gress which pointed out the need for a free 
and independent Poland as a cornerstone of 
European stability. If the advice of Attorney 
Rozmarek and his associates had been taken 
in its entirety a dozen years ago, the world 
might have been spared most of the head- 
aches and heartaches that plagued it sub- 
sequently. 

The purposes and objectives of the Polish- 
American Congress, as stated at the time it 
was founded, were, briefly, to support the 
United States Government to win a just and 
lasting peace, to inform the American public 
of Poland's historic role, to organize the 
6 million Americans of Polish ancestry for 
unity in support of American democratic 
Principles, to combat the growth of com- 
munism at home and abroad and to work for 
the restoration of a free and democratic 
Poland. ` 

While Poland is still enslayed, the Polish- 
American Congress has accomplished a great 
deal in alerting the world to the menace it 
faces. The congress has exposed un-Ameri- 
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can elements, countered alien propaganda, 
enlisted labor, religious, and other groups in 
the fight for democracy and a durable peace, 
helped in the solution of the displaced per- 
son problem and lent its facilities to the 
Government to carry on the fight against 
aggression, These, of course, are just some 
of the highlights; the details would fill a 
page of this newspaper if they were enumer- 
ated. 

Nowhere has the Polish-American Congress 
been more loyally supported than in our own 
community. This not only is a personal 
tribute to Attorney Rozmarek, a former local 
resident, now living in Chicago, but an ex- 
pression of the community's concern over 
conditions in Europe, especially in Poland, 
where so many Luzerne County families have 
their roots. 

It is indeed inspiring to note the persever- 
ance of these people who have dedicated 
themselves to liberty and to peace with jus- 
tice, not only for Poland, but for all nations. 
They realize that no country in the world, the 
United States included, is safe, so long as one 
is under the oppressor's heel. 


The Claims of Former Polish Prisoners of 
War Now Residing in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, May 3 is 
the anniversary of Poland’s Constitution 
Day, and this time of year therefore 
seems appropriate to call attention to 
the plight of Polish former prisoners of 
war now living in the United States. 

These soldiers were members of the 
Polish armed forces and fought with the 
Allies against the enemy in various 
theaters of operation. During the course 
of the war, some of these soldiers were 
captured by the Nazis. Now, according 
to the provisions of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1929, to which Nazi Germany was 
a party, prisoners of war are entitled to 
certain benefits as well as good treat- 
ment. Article 34 of the convention pro- 
vides that upon their release prisoners 
of war shall receive both their unpaid 
military pay and wages for labor while 
they were prisoners. The convention 
also provides that prisoners who are 
forced to live in unsanitary conditions 
and who are not provided with food equal 
in quality and quantity to that provided 
by the country to its own soldiers, shall 
receive compensation. The Polish ex- 
prisoners claim that Naxi Germany vio- 
lated all these provisions. 

The normal procedure for adjusting 
claims for violations of the Geneva Con- 
vention is for the country of which the 
prisoners of war are citizens to handle 
it, For example, in the United States, 
claims by Americans who were prisoners 
were adjusted through the War Claims 
Act of 1948. The fund established by 
this act was made up of confiscated 
assets of Germany and Japan, and 
money from this fund was used to pay 
American citizens who filed legitimate 
claims, 
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Unfortunately, these Polish former 
prisoners, now residing in the United 
States, found themselves in an unusual 
position after the war. Since Poland 
had been occupied by the Communists, 
they refused to return to their home- 
land, and the Communists therefore 
ignored their claims against Germany. 

To add to their predicament, the Ger- 
man authorities insisted that any claims 
against the German state or its legal 
successor could not be made by an in- 
dividual alien citizen, but only by his 
government, They also stated that 
these Poles should have collected their 
claims through the reparation fund 
established for Poland at the Potsdam 
Conference and controlled by Poland's 
Communist government. The Polish ex- 
prisoners have therefore been unable to 
collect their just claims. 

Many of these Polish ex-prisoners now 
living in the United States have just 
claims and have been denied them 
largely as a result of their refusal to 
return to Communist Poland. We haye 
met the similar claims of our own former 
prisoners of war out of the captured 
German assets that were put into the 
war claims fund, and it seems to me 
there is a case for adding to the list 
of those eligible to compensation from 
that fund these Poles who are now liy- 
ing in the United States. In the spirit 
of justice and equity, then, I would like 
to urge the Department of State, to 
whom these Polish former prisoners of 
war have presented their case, to give 
every consideration to their pleas and 
to arrange some way of satisfying the 
legitimate claims of Polish ex-prisoners 
now living in the United States from the 
war claims fund established to meet the 
similar claims of Amercan citizens, 


Dr. Flemming’s Comments on the Nickel 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter I received from Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. The 
letter from Dr. Flemming is a reply to 
my letter of January 11, 1956, in which 
I propounded 11 questions concerning 
the nickel situation. 

The letter follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

OFFICE or DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1956. 
Hon, Jonn W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. McCormack: This has further 
reference to your letter of January 11 in 
which you raise a number of questions with 
regard to the nickel situation. In accord- 
ance with your letter of April 26, 1956, the 
memorandum furnished you on April 24 
has been modified to an unclassified form. 
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The questions in the body of your letter 
and our replies thereto are listed below in the 
order of your presentation. 

A. What are the quantities and sources 
of high-price nickel being sold in the United 
States market? 

It is the opinion of the Business and De- 
tense Services Administration that the 4 
million pounds of high-priced nickel, which 
it is estimated may have been sold in the 
domestic market in 1955, came from the 
following sources: 


Pounds 
PEACE T—T—T—T—T—T———— ion 1, 200, 000 
TTT 70. 
r a a 152, 000-200, 000 
Recovery of secondary nickel balance 


B, Can ODM, BDSA, or the suppliers cope 
with a situation where according to reports 
Scrap dealers supply mills with certain ma- 
terials and receive nickel in return? 

The BDSA has received reports that such 
transactions occur but it cannot verify them 
since no specific information as to possible 
participants has been furnished. In any case 
the Government is not in a position to take 
action about them other than in those cases 
involving nickel obtained through rated 
orders for defense production, since controls 
over the distribution and use of nickel were 
terminated on November 1, 1953. 

With regard to possible action by suppliers. 
primary nickel sold in the United States is 
for the most part sold under terms and con- 
ditions which forbid resale or remelting ſor 
resale. This makes it possible for producers 
to cut off shipments where transactions of 
this kind are uncovered. 

O. Is 75 percent of the released stockpile 
nickel used for defense purposes; if so, 
should not all stockpile diversions be ear- 
marked for commercial users in order to 
break the high price market? 

Your information that 75 percent of the 
nickel diverted from the stockpile is 
for defense purposes is not exactly descrip- 
tive, although in effect it approximates the 
situation. 

Most of the nickel diverted to industry 
served to replace nickel withdrawn from the 
market for defense production through 
rated orders, If 75 percent of the div 
nickel did in fact go for defense production. 
the effect thereof was to free a comparable 
amount for industry which in the absence of 
the diversion would have gone to defense. 

In such circumstances even if assurance 
were obtained that all diverted nickel were 
to be used by nondefense consumers it would 
not affect the current deficit, since any por- 
tion of the diverted nickel redirected from 
defense orders for civillan consumption 
would be replaced by an equivalent draw- 
down on the balance of the civilian supply 
through the application of priority orders 
for defense. 

Below are listed the replies to the num- 
bered questions on page 2 of your letter: 

1. How have the stockpile objectives been 
set? By whom? When last reviewed? And 
what consideration was given to the fact 
that the source being principally from Can- 
ada is virtually domestic and free from being 
cut off? 

(a) Stockpile objectives are set as follows: 
First, estimates are made of supplies and re- 
quirements for military and essential Ci- 
vilian purposes during a mobilization period. 
The supply figures are then discounted for 
strategic and other factors based on advice 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other 
agencies. The difference between the re- 
quirements and the factored supply results 
in the estimated wartime deficit, provision 
for which is made by a number of means, 
the principal one being that of stockpiling- 
From the above factors a minimum stockpile 
objective is established, 

In arriving at the long-term stockpile ob- 
jective, all foreign sources of supply are 
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completely discounted except Yor those 
Nearby sources which are believed to be se- 
Cure and readily accessible. 

(b) Prior to June 12, 1953, when Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 3 became effective, stock- 
Pile objectives had been set by the Muni- 
tions Board of the Department of Defense. 
Since that date, such determinations have 
been made by the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. In carrying out stock- 
Piling responsibilities, the ODM depends on 
ts various delegate agencies to provide basic 
data through several interdepartmental 
commodity committees. Proposed actions 
Tesulting from the data received from such 
Committees are submitted to the Interde- 
partmental Materials Advisory Committee (a 
committee of assistant secretary level) on 
Which are represented thé Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, the Interior, 
State and Labor and the General Services 
Administration. In the light of the recom- 
Mendations of the foregoing, the Director 
ot the Office of Defense Mobilization estab- 

or modifies stockpile objectives. 

(e) The nickel stockpile objective was last 
Teviewed on January 26, 1955, and revised on 
February 7, 1955. 

(d) Pull consideration was given to the 
srallabllity of nickel from Canada in time of 

F. 


2. Please verify your statement regarding 
the date of the establishment of the alloca- 
tion base and advise if it should be brought 
Up-to“date in view of industry changes, new 
businesses, etc. 

(a) We note that information you have 
Teceived does not confirm the statement in 
dur December 19, 1955, letter with regard to 

Methods used by the producers for de- 
veloping nickel distribution patterns for 
Dondefense purposes. We have been as- 
Sured by the BDSA, which has a detailed 

ledge of the matter, that our previous 
8eneral statement is descriptive of the 
method used by the International Nickel 
Co. to determine quotas for individual non- 
detense consumers and that our reference 
to the basic historical periods of pre-Korea 
and late 1953 is correct. We have also been 
assured that the method is up-to-date and 
es into account the restrictions on end 
uses during the Korean emergency, and 
makes provision for new businesses. It is 
the opinion of BDSA that the distribution 
System so devised has proven to be generally 
fair and equitable. 

3. What are the historical figures showing 

allocations between defense and non- 
defense purposes since 1949? : 

(a) The historical figures on defense and 

nondefense consumption of nickel, 1949-56, 
cannot publicly be revealed since they in- 
Volve classified information. 
ard Does authority exist in ODM. EDSA, or 
be, other agency to take such action as may 
tri Needed to insure fair and equitable dis- 

bution of nickel to commercial users? 

The Offce of Defense Mobilization has au- 

ty to direct an agency such as the De- 
wh ent of Commerce to allocate materials 

ere necessary to promote national defense. 
data. if the requirements of the national 
eene for nickel create a significant dislo- 
atlon of the normal distribution of such 
Material in the civilian market in such a 
th her as to create appreciable hardship, 
© Office of Defense Mobilization has au- 
ten ty to direct that steps be taken to con- 
l the general distribution of the material. 
In November 1953 we decided to stop con- 
ling the distribution of nickel in the 
* market. Our reasons for such action 
ere reflected in a memorandum that we 
with the Joint Committee on Defense 

Toduction, ‘This memorandum is quoted 

with in full; 
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“OCTOBER 5, 1953. 
“MEM@RANDUM FOR THE FILES 
“SUBJECT: NICKEL DECONTROL 


“The Department of Commerce, on July 
29, 1953, pro the removal of controls 
on nickel distribution and use in the civilian 
economy. The proposal specifically reserves 
for continued operation the controls neces- 
sary to meet military and stockpile require- 
ments. It is the purpose of this memoran- 
dum to review considerations which have 
led me to approve the proposal of the De- 
partment of Commerce, including the facts 
as known and the applicable law, the advice 
of informed groups and the understandings 
reached as to future operations both within 
and without the Government. 

“Existing controls on the distribution and 
use of nickel are extensive. Under NPA 
Order M-80 and related schedules, the use 
of nickel is controlled quantitatively and 
qualitatively; the industrial user is Kmited 
in the amount of the material which he may 
process and in the use to which he may 
put that limited amount. Cigarette lighters, 
hair curlers, letterboxes, and doorknobs, for 
example, may not be nickel plated, Except 
for users of very small quantities, applica- 
tion must be made to the Government for 
permission to deliver or accept delivery of 

rimary nickel. 

$ “The basic justification for such detailed 
controls as those presently existing needs 
to be stated. In time of full mobilization 
the national economy is substantially re- 
oriented to production for war, and under 
such circumstances the Government must 
take responsibility for providing a substi- 
tute for the normal operation of what are 
called the economic laws, At the present 
time there is no such disruption of markets 
and supplies as occurs in time of war. The 
reasons for controlling nickel during the last 
several months have been special and spe- 
cific. They originated with the necessity for 
assuring supplies of nickel to the current 
military , Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion program, and stockpiling program. Pro- 
vision of these national defense requirements 
has left a balance of supply substantially 
less than the balance of demand. The Fed- 
eral Government was obliged to provide for 
the national defense and in doing so it cre- 
ated a shortage of nickel for which it had 
to accept responsibility. To the extent that 
Government action may relieve or assuage 
the hardships and disiocation resulting from 
such a shortage, the Government has a duty 
to act. 

“This concept of governmental responsi- 
bility in time of limited emergency is well 
expressed in the Defense Production Act 
as most recently amended. In section 101 
the President is authorized to require pref- 
erence in the performance of contracts and 
to allocate materials where necessary to pro- 
mote the national defense. On this author- 
ity there is imposed the restriction that ‘the 
powers granted in this section shall not be 


to the national defense, and (2) that the 
requirements of the national defense for 
such material cannot otherwise be met with- 
out creating a significant dislocation of the 
normal distribution of such material in the 
civilian market to such & degree as to create 
appreciable hardship.’ 

“A justification for the decontrol of a 
must, of course, speak in 
these same terms. It is not anticipated 
that the supply of nickel will be adequate to 
meet total demands for many months. It 
is not argued that the shortage will fail to 
cause dislocation and hardship. There is 
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dislocation and hardship under the present 
allocation and use controls, and the essential 
premise of decontrol is that the continuance 
of the controls will not serve to relieve or 
assuage that dislocation and hardship. In 
other words, at times like this it is not 
enough, to justify continuing controls, that 
national defense requirements create a short- 
age; it must also be true that the difficulties 
which flow from the shortage will somehow 
be eased by the continuance of the controls. 

“There is the obvious danger in undertak- 
ing decontrol that dislocation and hardship 
will be increased. It is to that possibility 
that our attention is first drawn by the de- 
control proposal. The less apparent but 
more serious danger is that the Government's 
first responsibility, the national defense, 
will not be adequately provided for. Both 
of these possibilities must be covered in the 
decision here being made. 

“Compelling among the considerations 
favoring decontrol is the fact that competi- 
tion in a free market is a major factor in 
the maintenance of a strong and dynamic 
economy. We have ample evidence that a 
controlled economy, with the best of inten- 
tions and the highest of skills, is not likely 
to prosper. In an emergency controls can 
save an economy, but if long continued they 
are almost certain to stifle and warp it. 
There is, therefore, a burden of proof upon 
the proponent of continuing controls to es- 
tablish clearly and persuasively that dis- 
tribution of the shortage material in a free 
market, under present circumstances, will 
be less effective or less equitable or less 
orderly than Government distribution to a 
degree that will aggravate existing disloca- 
tions and hardships. 

“The steel industry in the United States 
consumes nearly one-half of our total nickel 
supply. It is therefore particularly signifi- 
eant that the task group of the Steel Prod- 
ucts Industry Advisory Committee in its 
second supplement to Report and Recom- 
mendations on Decontrol recommended that 
all controls on the distribution and use of 
nickel in the civilian economy be discontin- 
ued on September 1, 1953, and that national 
defense programs be supported and protected 
by preference ratings and production direc- 
tives. 

“There is also evidence that industry com- 
prising the second largest class of nickel 
users, the makers of nonferrous nickel alloys, 
favor a similar decontrol. 

“The nickel-plating industry Is on record, 
through its advisory committees, as favor- 
ing the discontinuance of end use restric- 
tions, and at least some elements of the 
industry have recommended the discontin- 
uance of all allocation other than for na- 
tional-defense contracts. 

“The Small Business Administration has 
advised the Department of Commerce by 
letter that it believes the present restric- 
tions on end use are subjecting many small 
concerns to serious handicaps. The admin- 
istration states it to be ‘unfair to our own 
business community to continue controls 
while their foreign competitors are free to 
sell in our markets the articles our com- 
panies are forbidden to manufacture.’ 

“The International Nickel Co., which sup- 
Plies 80 percent of the nickel consumed in 
the United States, has advised the Secretary 
of Commerce that ‘after taking care pref- 
erentially of the military and AEC require- 
ments the balance of our nickel as reported 
quarterly will be distributed to the civilian 
economy in a fair and equitable manner.” 
Further in response to the Secretarys con- 
cern over possible price increases resulting 
from unrestricted civilian demand, the com- 
pany advised that ‘as far as our Own prices 
are concerned, the record speaks for itself.’ 
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That record, over the last 25 years, shows 
a gradual increase from 35 cents per pound 
in 1929 to 60 cents per pound in 1953, a rise 
of 71 percent. During the same period the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of non- 
ferrous metals generally rose 70 mt. 

“Generally, it can be said that the ele- 
ments of American industry most directly 
concerned, or their representatives, have ex- 
pressed the feeling that under present cir- 
cumstances the continuance of Government 
distribution controls will not result in a 
distribution more effective, more equitable, 
or more orderly than can be accomplished 
in the open market. J 

“It is not illogical to expect that sup- 
plies of nickel made available to the United 
States will increase upon the removal of 
end-use restrictions. This country has long 
used over two-thirds of the free world's sup- 
ply and as the producing industry's best 
customer its demands can be expected to 
find willing attention. While it is not 
possible to insure a continuing or increas- 
ing supply at reasonable prices, the prob- 
ability is not less than that upon which 
businessmen daily rely in making forward 
commitments. 

“With respect to military and Atomic 
Energy Commission requirements, the Inter- 
national Nickel Co., as above noted, has in- 
dicated that it will give such requirements 
preferential consideration. This commit- 
ment, plus the authority conferred on the 
executive branch under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, assures our ability to take care of 
the military and AEC needs. 

“In a classified supplement to this memo- 
randum there is a table showing minimum 
stockpile acquisitions which must be made 
in the future. The Government has agreed 
on a program of regular purchases that will 
assure our meeting the schedules, This 
agreement will be adhered to even though 
it may be necessary to make slight reduc- 
tions in the present availability to the civil- 
lan economy, although reductions in mili- 
tary requirements and increases in supply 
will probably make this unnecessary. 

“Notice of this decision may be released 
publicly and appropriate amendments to 
Order M-80 and Defense Production Order I, 
shall be made effective on the earliest date 
practicable. 

ARTHUR S. FLEMMING.” 

We do not believe that the controls that 
were taken off in November 1953 should be 
reimposed at this time. We believe that if 
they were reimposed, it would be necessary 
to control the end use of the nickel. This 
could have an unfavorable effect on the 
civilian economy generally. Also, it could 
lead to a situation where nickel would be in 
a competitively disadvantageous position as 
compared with another material. This could 
very well lead to a situation where it would 
be necessary to control other materials in 
order to preserve an equitable relationship 
between materials. 

While all of this was going on, we would 
still face the basic fact that the demand for 
nickel is considerably in excess of the supply. 
Therefore we feel that the only way in which 
to provide a fundamental solution to the 
problem is to do everything that can be 
done to accelerate the bringing into produc- 
tion of additional sources of supply. Within 
a few weeks we intend to announce a pro- 
gram designed to provide incentives for 


achieving expansion additional to that 


already underway. 

5. What is the legal relationship between 
ODM and BDSA so far as the allocation of 
nickel to commercial users is concerned? 

The legal relationship between ODM and 
BDSA, so far as the allocation of nickel 18 
concerned, stems from the authority of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
and the delegations of authority which have 
been made thereunder. However, the Gov- 
ernment removed controls on nickel on No- 
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vember 1, 1953, except to the extent neces- 
sary to assure the availability, of adequate 
supplies for defense and AEC orders. As of 
that date it relinquished its responsibility 
for the allocation of nickel to commercial 
users. Thus, ODM's legal responsibility, in 
cooperation with BDSA, is to be prepared to 
take whatever action may be necessary if it 
is found that the material defense require- 
ments for nickel are such as warrant the ex- 
ercise of controls authority. 

6. How are the stockpile releases geared 
into INCO’s allocations to insure fair and 
equitable distribution? Also other produc- 
ers—Falconbridge, Sherritt Gordon, Nicaro, 
Hanna, etc.? 

ODM does not exercise control over nickel 
diverted from deliveries to the stockpile. 
Any-effort to do so would represent a partial 
imposition of controls. We believe that the 
distribution of nickel in the civilian economy 
should either be completely under Govern- 
ment control or completely out from under 
control, We do not believe the Government 
should attempt to occupy a middle ground. 
When the diversions are authorized and ap- 
propriate contractual arrangements are 
made, the Government, in effect, releases the 
producer from his obligation to deliver nickel 
to the stockpile or DPA inventory and permits 
the producer to sell the nickel directly to in- 
dustrial customers. However, the producers 
are requested to use their best efforts to sell 
the diverted nickel in an equitable manner. 
It should be noted, also, that when nickel 
has been diverted it has been with an agree- 
ment that it would be made available to 
United States industry. Furthermore, ar- 
rangements are made to avoid windfall 
profits for producers when the material is 
sold to industry. 

7. How frequently does BDSA audit the 
producers’ books? When was the last audit? 
What recommendations were made? Were 
they accepted or rejected? 

The BDSA reports that producers’ books are 
audited every month and that the last audit 
was for the month of April 1956. Major ship- 
pers have voluntarily allowed BDSA person- 
nel to conduct these audits to be sure that 
consumers do not place duplicate orders with 
different suppliers. BDSA did not make any 
recommendations. 

8. Is ODM satisfied with the system of 
audits? And does it consider that there is 
fair and equitable allocation to the nonde- 
fense users? 

The Department of Commerce through the 
Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion has maintained close cooperative liaison 
with the suppliers of primary nickel to assist 
them in making an equitable distribution of 
nickel to all of the normal consumers. The 
Department of Commerce, in a statement 
furnished the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
states that, in its judgment, the periodic 
surveys and audits of the distribution system 
by the BDSA, with the cooperation and vol- 
untary permission of the suppliers, have in- 
dicated that there has been an equitable dis- 
tribution of nickel since decontrol. The only 
way in which the Government could be sure 
that there was an equitable distribution of 
nickel would be to impose controls. Our rea- 
sons for not taking such a step are set forth 
in our answer to question No. 4, 

9. At what price is stockpile nickel from 
the various sources furnished to industry? 

Nickel diversions to industry in general 
have been sold by producers at the cost price 
to the Government plus allowances for sell- 
ing, packaging, and special administrative 
expenses in connection with the diversion. 
In other words, the producers made no more 
profit from selling to the market than they 
would have made by selling to the Govern- 
ment. As indicated to you in our letter of 
December 19, by far the greater portion of 
diverted nickel was sold at market price in 
1955. Of 23,950,000 pounds specifically di- 
verted during the year, 2,200,000 pounds rep- 
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resented premium price nickel, of which 1 
million pounds came from the Hanna Nickel 
Smelting Co. and 1,200,000 pounds from the 
International Nickel Co. 

10. What right of appeal is afforded busi- 
nessmen who feel that the present alloca- 
tion system is not fair and equitable? 

BDSA advises us that businessmen may 
appeal to their source of supply if they feel 
the distribution system is not fair and equl- 
table. In the event they bring their appeal 
to the Government, the BDSA will investi- 
gate. Where inequities are observed the 
Department of Commerce calls this to the 
attention of the supplier who decides of his 
own volition whether or not to make such 
adjustments as may be necessary to correct 
such inequities. During 1955 only 1 case 
out of 350 claims audited by the Department 
of Commerce was found to warrant adjust- 
ment. 

With regard to Dr. Townsend's nickel sur- 
vey, the report, as you know, was pre 
for use in reaching decisions in the execu- 
tive branch on future actions and programs. 
It involves data of a highly classified nature 
as well as restricted data furnished by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

In testimony before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Defense Production I made the fol- 
lowing statement relative to this report: 

“In his report, Dr. Townsend recommended 
that the Government pursue a vigorous 
policy of encouraging and, if necessary, as- 
sisting private industry to expand sources 
of supply for nickel. He stated that he felt 
that a policy of this kind was entitled to a 
higher priority than our policy of stockpiling 
nickel, 

“In line with Dr. Townsend's: recommenda- 
tions, I have requested the appropriate 
agencies of the Government to present to 
me a proposed plan of action for accelerat- 
ing current industrial programs or encourag- 
ing the development of new programs for 
increasing the sources of supply of nickel. 
I expect that the Government will be in ® 
position to announce such a plan of action 
within a short period of time.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director. 


Liberation Day—Ethiopia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to send greetings to the Ethiopian peo- 
ple, His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie 
I, Emperor of Ethiopia, and His Excel- 
lency Yilma Deressa, Ambassador of 
Ethiopia, on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the 15th anniversary of Libera- 
tion Day, May 5, 1956. - 

Ethiopia has been an independent 
sovereign state from time immemorial. 
Ethiopia was a great power when re- 
corded history began. With the march 
of tyranny and totalitarianism across 
Europe in the years immediately preced- 
ing World War I, the Government of 
Ethiopia was forced to take refuge out- 
side its own territory. Ethiopia,.as well 
as the United States, never r 
Italian sovereignty over Ethiopian soil. 

When in 1935 Ethiopia tested the 
League of Nations on the principle of 
collective security very little comfort was 
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given her. Emperor Selassie was one of 
the few men of courage who read cor- 
rectly the signs of those turbulent times. 
He cautioned the free world to resist the 
advance of totalitarianism and pled with 
the world to rally its forces to stop un- 
Warranted agrression. Emperor Selas- 
Sie voiced the cry not only for Ethiopia 
but for liberty-loving people everywhere. 

e the free world slept, appeased, or 
turned its attention away from Africa, 
the forces of nazism and fascism pur- 
Sued their deadly course. 

Ethiopia virtually stood alone against 
a towering enemy. The people of Ethio- 
Pia fought valiantly for the life of their 
Nation. After a series of military re- 
Verses, the enemy destroyed the inde- 
pendence of Ethiopia for the first time 
in 3,000 years. Emperor Haile Selassie I 
took his cause to the League of Nations. 
When that organization failed to re- 
spond to his plea for the principle of 
a security he was forced into 
exile. 

On May 5, 1941, exactly 5 years after 
occupation forces had taken over Addis 
Ababa, His Imperial Majesty reentered 
Addis Ababa at the head of his resist- 
ance forces and with British troops 
Which had fought their way into Ethio- 
Dia from the Sudan. One of his first 
Official acts was to call upon his people 
to follow Christian principles and forego 
acts of revenge against the tens of thou- 
Sands of Italians who had been trapped 

the liberation forces. 

In the years since liberation, Ethiopia 
has tenaciously bent her energies toward 
the reestablishment of the country and 
the continuation of forward-looking 
Projects which had been interrupted by 
the invasion and occupation. On July 
16, 1931, less than a year after he as- 
Sumed leadership of his country, Em- 
beror Selassie had given the people their 
first written constitution. Through this 
act the Emperor demonstrated his ad- 

rence to the basic principles of democ- 
Tacy. The constitution, in effect, trans- 
ferred part of the Emperor's authority 

& parliament and a judicial system 
and provided for administrative depart- 
ments. Another integral part of Haile 
Selassie's preoccupation program con- 
Sisted of efforts at modernization of the 
Country. Special attention was given to 
the development of healtk services and 
a broader system of education, the open- 
& of hospitals and schools, and the 
tment of doctors and teachers. It 
Will be remembered that the occupation 
authorities, as a matter of policy, sup- 
pressed all educational activities between 
the invasion and the liberation. As a 
Part of the nation’s reconstruction pro- 
ram a program was launched which 
took advantage of every instructional 
facility offered the nation from abroad. 
opia appropriated a large portion 
or the nation's budget for educational 
purposes. ; 

Ethiopia and the United States have 
Passed the midcentury mark in the his- 
tory of their diplomatic relations. 

endly and cooperative relations with 
the United States in full support of the 
Principle of collective security are the 
of Ethiopia’s foreign policy. Ethi- 

Opia was one of the first countries to 
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come to the support of the United Na- 
tions when the General Assembly con- 
demned Communist aggression in Korea 
and asked member nations to assist in 
halting hostilities. Ethiopia reports 
that: 

Ethiopia’s Kagnew Battalion, integrated 
into the United States 7th Division, served 
until the Korean truce was arranged and 
established a unique record for troops in 
that conflict. None of its members were 
captured, although the battalion suffered 
casualties as great as those of other units 
around it. When positions held by Kagnew 
soldiers were overrun by the enemy, all Ethi- 
opian troops died at their posts. None sur- 
rendered. 


Ethiopia can lock with pride upon its 
record. I salute this natio-: of stalwart 
people and pray for them continued 
peace and prosperity as they go forward 
into a new year of national life. 


— uy 


Expanded NATO: An Urgent Need 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Secretary Dulles’ recent state- 
ments regarding the need for expanding 
NATO have been a very encouraging 
development. For some months it has 
seemed to me that the urgent need to 
provide NATO with new vitality was 
very apparent. Indeed, I feel that a step 
in this direction is long overdue. But 
the statement which Secretary Dulles 
made before the Associated Press was 
very broad in nature. 

I would like, therefore, to call the 
attention of the Congress to my resolu- 
tion, House Concurrent Resolution 216, 
introduced in February, which outlined 
four specific nonmilitary activities which 
NATO could undertake. This resolution 
was sent to the State Department by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in mid- 
March, for the Department’s comments. 
I regret that we have not yet received 
a report from the Department, but Iam 
hopeful that the Secretary’s recent ex- 
pressions on this subject will now per- 
mit the Department to recommend spe- 
cific kinds of functions, which would 
give NATO new life. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
attention to an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor: 


New Score ror NATO 


For the Western World this is a very big 
moment. 

At least half a dozen front-page stories 
are saying so—if you put them all together. 
But the moment is even bigger than the 
headlines, 

Looking back on these last few days of 
mid-April 1956, future historians may well 
say either (1) that they marked a turning 
point in world affairs away from war and 
nuclear menace toward an infinitely more 
abundant, more orderly way of life for all 
free peoples; or (2) simply that these days 
offered an opportunity which statesmen, 
politicians, and people missed. 
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Surely if we could see this opportunity in 
terms of the forest instead of the trees we 
should all be impelled to grasp at it even 
at the cost of some dislocation of our rou- 
tines, at some pain to our prejudices, at 
some risk to our pocketbooks. 

For consider what has been happening. 


WASHINGTON MOVES 


At Washington the President of the United 
States puts American foreign policy on a 
new tack, perhaps belatedly but with a sweep 
that should help to make up for lost time. 
The partnership which he had earlier urged 
as an attitude for the American people 
toward their allies is now to be a touch- 
stone for official action. It will aim not 
simply at military defense of the NATO 
countries but at the development of their 
internal economic and social strength. 

As President Eisenhower put it: “Within 
the free community we must be a helpful 
partner in creating conditions where free- 
dom will flourish,” 

That is the promise, at least. And it is 
timely. Today the future of NATO, even just 
as an alliance on which America’s world 
position partly rests, depends more and more 
on this sort of effort. The promise has been 
immediately underwritten by the American 
Secretary of State. Mr. Dulles has now 
moved to reinspire the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization with some of its originally 
stated but as yet undeveloped purposes. 

He has stated that the American aim is 
an expanded NATO, to be discussed at a 
Paris meeting of the North Atlantic Council 
next week. It could bring NATO to the fore 
as the major free-world agent for aiding un- 
derdeveloped nations. It may help NATO 
to work through peaceable means for a re- 
laxation of fetters on satellite nations, fet- 
ters which may be becoming obsolete even 
from Moscow’s point of view. It would sup- 
port many other purposes on which NATO 
governments can cooperate toward peaceful 
strength, 

THE PICTURE'S OTHER SIDE 

Striking as are the implications of the 
administration's moves during the last few 
days, they do not, however, as yet make up 
the bigger part of the challenge emerging 
on the world scene. Against them we must 
set two accomplished facts: 

The Soviet Union is forcing the pace on 
the development of nuclear weapons, the 
latest evidence being Russian possession of a 
hydrogen-headed guided missile. The So- 
viet Union has broken out of “contain- 
ment.” It has moved with disturbing ef- 
fectiveness into the Middle East, Western oil 
reservoir and strategic bridge for Britain and 
other free-world nations. And not only. that, 
but its diplomacy now moves with increas- 
ing influence over most of Asia and even into 
Africa. 

There has been indeed no diminution of 
the Soviet Union’s global pressure on the 
free world since the passing of Stalin. It has 
changed form, that is all. And so the prob- 
lem of Western leadership has become more 
complex than in the days when arms alone 
might spell the difference between a Soviet 
advance and retreat, 


The apparent military pressure on NATO 
countries has lessened; likewise the will of 
NATO peoples to bear the burdens of arma- 
ments. Some such development was at the 
outset foreseen by the architects of NATO. 
That is why they inserted article II in its 
charter providing for civilian projects. 

NATO members have hoped this would 
mean provision for increased trade, for joint 
financing of common peacetime projects, and 
so forth, which would underpin the new Eu- 
ropean prosperity and make whatever arms 
are needed easier to pay for. Disappointed 
in these hopes, they have lost their initial 
enthusiasm for what was to become a great 
North Atlantic community and not just an- 
other military alliance. 
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NATO AS FREE WORLD UNITY 


Yet some Europeans are keenly aware that 
things have been going the wrong way. A 
Netherlands Socialist leader stated this view 
foreibly at an important Strasbourg gather- 
ing last week. Pointing out that Moscow 
still aims to damage Western unity, he said: 

“What we need more than ever now is a 
pledge by all the NATO powers that they will 
never hold talks with the Soviet Union in- 
dependently and on their own, but that at 
all times they will form a Joint political 
front. What we need more than ever now 
is a general staff for the cold war on which 
the highest representatives and the best ex- 
perts of the NATO powers should take seats.” 

To move on this front alone would engage 
the sympathies only of the best-informed 
elements of the Western nations. It would 
spread new alarm among the neutral nations. 
This move is needed- But it must be em- 
bodied in a broader effort. 


MATCHING THE MOMENT’S NEED 


Had the Soviet military threat to Western 
Europe never existed, NATO probably would 
not have come into being even as a military 
organization. Had the new military-polit- 
ical-economic threat of the post-Stalin 
Soviet Union never developed its present 
peaceable aspects, it is possible that NATO 
would have remained chiefly military and 
perhaps withered, as military alliances do. 

It could do this even in the face of the 
new Soviet strategy unless freemen recog- 
nize the great need of the times. This is to 
readapt their defenses to meet changing 
pressures along a vast military, economic, 
and social front. 

The importance of this moment lies in 
the fact that free-world leadership has rec- 
ognized this need. The ce of the 
moment lies also in the question whether 
free peoples will likewise recognize it and 
support their leaders with imagination and 
a compelling sense of both crisis and oppor- 
tunity. 7 


Petition Opposing Alcoholic-Beverage Ad- 
vertising in Interstate Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, it is 
my pleasure to submit herewith for the 
Record a petition which I have received 
from the members of the WCTU, First 
Methodist Church, in my district: 


To Our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress: 

We the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing in interstate commerce and its broadcast- 
ing over the air, a practice which nullifies 
the rights of States under the 21st amend- 
ment to control the sale of such beverages, 

At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers is 
becoming an alcoholic, there should be no 
encouragement to increase the use of such 
beverages. Children and youth are being 
misled to consider them harmless, especially 
by the powerful audio and visual suggestions 
of radio and television. 

Mrs. John H. Moncrief, Mrs. G. W. 
Canterbury, Mrs. J. N. Harbin, Mrs. 
Flora Mae Pike, Mrs. B. L. Hinkle, 
Mrs. G. C. Boner, Mrs. C. G. Thoma- 
son, Mrs. J. H. Coburn, Mrs. W. L. 
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Gibb, Mrs. L. M. Kelley, Mrs. G. T. 
Faust, Mrs. T. M. Tharp, Mrs. J. R. 
Thompson, Mrs. O. M. Golden, Mrs. 
George V. Kilgore, Mrs. Fred L. 
Allen, Mrs. L. E. Foster, Mrs. Susie 
S. Tindall, Mrs. M A. Geno, Mrs. 
J. F. Brady, Mrs. F. E. Hearn, Mrs. 
G. D. Shubert, Mrs. M. C. Ledbetter, 
Mrs. Walter E. Barnes, Mrs. M. 
ley, Mrs. B. F. Mason, Mrs. V. 
nington, Mrs. P. A. Morgan, Mrs. 
R. L. Summers, Mrs. Roy Smith, 
Mrs. John Chadbourne, all of Ala- 
bama. 


A Freedom Manifesto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address en- 
titled “A Freedom Manifesto,” by Sena- 
tor Nelson S. Dilworth, delivered before 
the California Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, April 16, 1955: 

A FREEDOM MANIFESTO 


(Address of Senator Nelson S. Dilworth de- 
livered April 16, 1955, in San Francisco be- 
fore the California Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution) 


Mr. President, members of the California 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, and guests, we are meeting here at the 
conclusion of a year's distinguished service 
by the California Society to the people of 
our Republic. It is also the occasion of the 
commencement of another year of, we shall 
hope, even more effective leadership in de- 
fending and strengthening the institutions 
of freedom which our honored forebears so 
wisely established. 

As we look forward to the momentous and 
stormy days ahead, we must choose a wise 
course. To do so we must determine where 
the hidden rocks lie that menace the safety 
of our ship of state which is laden with every 
treasured liberty that has been our privilege 
and enjoyment for the last 170 years. Five 
generations of fathers and sons, sometimes 
6 or 7, have taken as a matter of course these 
new freedoms and given little heed to their 
preservation. 

The idle years of security have gone with 
the new technique of cold war waged by 
secret fifth columns. We live in the days 
of the incandescent mushrooms billowing up 
20 miles in the sky. Apathy at such a time 
can only be the prelude to swift enslave- 
ment, to a bitter servitude of mind and body 
bound by the chains of fear and torture by 
totalitarian police state executioners. 

It is only prudence to consider the fate that 
has befallen other free governments. The 
czars of Russia, in the evolution of time and 
progress finally granted the people a parlia- 
ment, a Duma, in the year 1905. Progres- 
sively the elected representatives of the 
people accomplished faltering but well di- 
rected steps toward freedom. In the debacle 
of 1917 with military disaster a harsh reality, 
the Duma set up a republic to be rid of the 
incompetent hereditary rulers. Political 
freedoms were declared and political prison- 
ers released from jail and dungeon. As the 
new republican leaders rallied their armies to 
defend their native homeland they allowed 
Opposition parties to organize and even to 
arm themselves in the name of liberty. Ina 
few months, as the republic’s leaders and 
soldiers faced the foreign invader ill-armed 
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and with paltry munitions, they were stabbed 
in the back at Petrograd by the party of 
Nicolai Lenin. A regiment of revolutionary 
conspirators rushed the Duma and made 
prisoners of the elected representatives of 
the Russian people. Arsenals were raided 
and before the armies at the fighting front 
could move, the homeland had fallen into 
the bloody hands of Lenin’s well-disciplined 
party. And what party was it? It was the 
Socialist Party. Lenin was a Socialist. As 
a Socialist he came to power, but to force his 
socialism on an unwilling people he had to 
have a secret police organized under a re- 
leased bank robber from the Caucasus. The 
socialism of Lenin was but a high sound- 
ing name to screen a tyranny and oppression 
never realized under the worst of the czars. 
And it all happened so quickly, so unex- 
pectedly. It happened in days, even in hours. 
The trip from freedom to slavery is quick, 
like passing through a door. The return trip 
from slavery to freedom takes whole genera- 
tions, yes, centuries of sacrificial struggle by 
the noblest and best youth of the land. All 
the accomplishments of the Russian people 
in a hundred years of struggle for freedom 
were swept away in minutes as Lenin's regi- 
ment of rifie-bearing revolutionaries rushed 
into the Duma and made prisoners of the 
elected representatives of the Russian people. 
Nothing remained to stop Stalin from dis- 
placing Lenin and setting up rule by violence. 

A thousand miles and more to the west and 
south of Petrograd, Lenin and Stalin were 
copied. A conspiracy was organized within 


* a country enjoying constitutional freedom 


under the nominal leadership of an indul- 
gent and popular king. Benito Mussolini was 
allowed to organize to use force by the toler- 
ant government, He marched on Rome and 
rather than shed blood the government al- 
lowed him to take over. And who was he? 
He was the leader of the Socialist Party. It is 
true that he copied the emblem of the 
Caesars, the bundle of sticks and battleax 
called fasces, and became known as a Fascist. 
but he bullt his organization out of the So- 
cialist Party on socialist theories. 

Faced with popular dissent and reluctance, 
he too turned to secret police and bathed 
Italy in the blood of her sons and daughters. 
The indolent Italian citizen content to leave 
the government to others paid a thousandfold 
in labor, blood, and tears under the dictator- 
ship for his apathy during the years of his 
freedom. Yes, and in the loss of his sons in 
rash military adventures the Italian father’s 
aged head was brought low to an unhappy 
and lonely grave. All because they neglected 
to make the sacrifice of time and effort to 
preserve their free institutions when they 
had them. 

Freedom will not operate itself. It is but 
a chance to achieve liberty for ourselves. We 
must accept the responsibility and labor to 
operate our popular Government or become 
slaves. For evil men to succeed it is only 
necessary that good men do nothing. 

By the time the people of Italy were ground 
under Mussolini's iron heel, Stalin had long 
since drugged and eliminated Lenin. The 
mantle of Lenin dead was more useful to 
Stalin than his annoying and restraining 
presence. Power-mad dictators want no in- 
terference with their absolutism. 

Next a man with a cropped mustache 
reached for the leadership of the Socialist 
Party in Germany. With inflamatory speech- 
es and promised glories for Germany he 
bound to his will the Socialist organization. 
The German Republic was tolerant, The 
leaders were hesitant, their currency value- 
less. Adolf Hitler was allowed to organize 
with military methods. N 

As a Socialist he came to power by election. 
To carry out his Socialist decrees he, too, had 
to organize a gestapo and secret police, yes, 
and huge crematories and charnel houses to 
liquidate and dispose of millions of his 
countrymen. By the chance of history this 
Socialist dictator came into political com- 
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mand of the German general staff, the world’s 
Sreatest war machine, and plunged the whole 
World into the mass carnage of World War II. 
And what shall I say to the Germans who 
to keep their constitutional re- 
Public and yoluntarily chose a Fuhrer. In 
exchange for their freedom they got poverty, 
destruction of homes and loss of livelihood, 
Wounds without number, death and a na- 
and racial condemnation and dis- 
honor on the unchangeable pages of history. 
ip Because they would not accept the friend- 
uties and responsibilities of free gov- 
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t. 
wercedom is but an opportunity, I repeat. 
must grasp it and use it or become slaves. 
I say to you tonight that we must 
šave our American economic institutions 
the socialism whether it be attempted by 
Government or by political conspiracy. 
Our political fredoms have so released the 
energles and ambitions of American men 
me women that they have produced here 
in highest standard of living ever known 
any land. It is this freedom to produce 
er apetitively and to keep a large measure 
production that has made our 
of life a delight and a joy to be proud 
the world over. Also, we must testify 
Our young people about the benefits of 
Competition we face all around us. 
He success is attained by securing pub- 
ti favor and demand in the face of compe- 
tion. The- public is the umpire and the 
ee is the scorekeeper. Every time you 
& Packard automobile, you make that 
Manufacturing corporation bigger. Every 
time you buy Texaco gas you promote the 
Browth of the Texas Co. You have your 
choice. You may buy Union or Richfield 
That manufacturer will 


Studebaker, or Nash. You choose. Com- 
tion gives- you your choice. Competi- 
wan, lets you, the people, decide what you 
t. Competition is anoth@r word for 
freedom, It is an indispensable part of 
American liberty. Competition has made 
America the wonderland of the world. 
Ser Petition is natural in this world. It 
all around us in the world of nature, 
detween the grasses in our lawn and the 
in our forest, between wild animal 
for survival, yes, even among our bird 
for life itself. 
on} petition and freedom to produce can 
y be maintained under political freedom. 
Political freedom can only exist 
There there is competition for control of the 
fovernment. A choice must always be given 
People at intervals to choose from com- 
Wan Candidates the representatives they 
t in their Congress and legislatures, and 
ti tiye authority. I repeat that compe- 
Se another word for freedom for the 
$ It ls this competition that socialism de- 
e By means of regulative decrees, by 
— taxation, by the paralyzing hand 
Political management, business withers 


of the heavy footsteps coming to 
& victim. 
mines days when citizens can revolt are gone. 
can no longer wage war. What can 
do to stop enemy bombers? Military 
Paigns are mechanized and only large 
Wen ents can equip themselves with 
tao that are affective. The days of pop- 
tong ik are gone in the mechanized na- 
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— thing we must protect from the 
tion hand of socialism is the eduta- 
of our youth. 

ards and goals of learning must be 
Rewards must be offered. Recognition 
Achievement must never fail. Competition 


Set. 
at 
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properly supervised on the athletic field is 
good sport. It is thrilling. It builds strong 
bodies and teaches never-ending lessons of 
fair conduct and striving to do one’s level 
best. It inspires to great endeavor for school 
and team. But let me ask you, if you had 
no goalposts and no one was allowed to keep 
score, what sort of a football game would you 
nave? What would the players learn in 
either skill or good sportsmanship? And 
who would care to watch? 

Competition in the classroom can be su- 
pervised to be as beneficial and as thrilling 
as on the athletic field. It will build strong 
minds, alert and capable of exploring new 
fields of knowledge and advancing the prog- 
ress of mankind. But superior effort must 
be and rewarded with recognition. 
Goals must be set and scores must be kept, 
at least for those that excel and make the 
varsity team. Our youth can be taught to 
compete successfully and fairly, to be good 

en in the classroom as well as on the 
athletic field. Yes, they can be taught to try 
as hard to excel in learning as in football and 
their whole lives will be immensely enriched 
in accomplishment and their ability to serve 
their community and Nation multiplied. 

We live in a competitive world for survival 
of nations, survival of political parties, sur- 
yival of public officials as officials, survival 
of customs and ways of life, survival of busi- 
nesses and industries. You, the people, are 
the judges. By your choice you decide. 

Our students should receive a clear expla- 
nation of these realities. They must not 
spend their formative years in a false and 
misleading school of uniformity and play. 
They should be prepared for life as it is and 
allowed to strive, encouraged to excel, and 
inspired to achieve great things. Yes, our 
education must be saved from infiltration by 
socialism in practice and also in text. We 
have strict laws on the selection of textbooks. 
They must be observed in spirit and to the 


letter. Books that glorify socialistic schemes 


and projects are books of propaganda and 
unsuited as school texts. We must not allow 
our textbooks to condition the minds of our 


“youth to accept communism later on. 


Textbooks can be thrilling in their exposi- 
tion of the achievements of the American 
people. We have little to learn from the old 
world in business and economics. America 
is pioneering a new fields of accomplishment 
and in the achievement of comfort, security, 
and culture. The blight of socialism has 
nothing to add, only discouragement, oppres- 
sive taxation, and scarcity. 7 

Not only must our educational methods be 
patterned on American freedoms, our texts 
vibrant with the recitation of the facts of 
American liberties and accomplishments, but 
we must seek as teachers for our youth loyal 
leaders who are deeply in love with Ameri- 
can freedoms. Behind the closed doors of 
the classroom without parental check or con- 
trol, the character and ideals of the future 
citizens of America are being formed and de- 
veloped. There is room in no classroom for 
microphones in America, and no child should 
feel obliged’ to report on his teacher. The 
relationship of teacher and student should 
be one of complete trust and cooperation. 
Any person unworthy of such trust is unac- 
ceptable as a teacher. 

We entrust our property to employees. We 
commit our earnings to bankers for safekeep- 
ing. We depend on physicians for our health. 
But for the development of the highest ideals 
of character in our children, for their train- 
ing and competence in the affairs of this life, 
the teacher. There is no 
no higher responsi- 


sight of a herd of cattle gathering in a circle 
around their calves when a band of strange 
dogs cross their pasture. Do we as human 
beings care less for our children than dumb 
cattle for their young? 
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Purveyors of strange ideologies are enemies 
Indeed who would cripple our children in 
mind and pervert their honor and under- 
standing. 

We cannot safely allow teachers of the 
public schools merely to teach about com- 
munism. Some teachers, so disposed, could 
teach communism. The responsible officials 
of the schools cannot listen to every class. 
Teachers and texts must emphasize the obvi- 
ous evils of communism. 

Teachers much approach this ideological 
area from a positive point of view. They 
must emphasize what is good and great and 
fine about our country. America is 90 per- 
cent all right, and the remainder is under 
construction. 

If children are thoroughly grounded in the 
ideals and accomplishments of America and 
in the thrilling history of how our people 
struggied to build this freedom, few will ever 
listen to Communist deceit. 

The abundant opportunities in America to 
our young people to choose their work, to 
strive to excel, to rise in their profession, to 
succeed in life and establish a home with 
security in financial rewards have always in- 
spired American youth to valiant endeavor 
and superior service to their community. 

This should continue to be the prime ob- 
jective of all school systems. To employ a 
Communist as a teacher or one of Commu- 
nist sympathy or influence, or a teacher un- 
certain and confused is to obstruct the main 

of public education and to wreck 
the moral and social growth of the child who 
has the tragic misfortune to be compelled to 
sit in the classes of such a teacher. 

Chiidren can be made mental cripples and 
moral misfits for life by Communist ideology 
in the classroom. To face life with 
ideas on economies and political institutions 
cripples a youth more destructively than 
automobile collisions or polio diseases. Cer- 
tainly the State must not employ teachers 
who cripple minds and morals. 

We cannot as Americans be loyal to all the 

cent achievements of our compatriots 

and those who have gone before us, and sit 

apathetic amidst a revival of the Yalta spirit 

and weakly surrender our youth to the brain 

and slavery of Communist indoc- 
trination and deceit. 

There can be no Republic in America oper- 
ating in constitutional liberty to express the 


will of the people unless we have citizens 


and leaders who are devoted to the Republic 
and who have been well taught in their 
youth all the methods and means of pre- 
serving freedom. 

I come now to an even more serious part 
of my message. There is a group of people 
that we must save in order to save our free- 
doms. What nation would expect to win 
a war if every young man who volunteered 
to fight for the nation was ridiculed, at- 
tacked, and slandered. Our soldiers must 
be supported and equipped. In equal neces- 
sity we must save and protect those in pub- 
lic office who dare to speak out against 
socialism and the power behind the Socialist 
drive, the organized Communist conspiracy. 
Speaking out against communism is good 
but not enough. Action must be resolute 
and forthright. 

To emphasize its importance, I repeat 
that, “For evil men to succeed it is only 
necessary that good men do nothing.” For 
Communists to take over and enslave Ameri- 
cans it is only necessary that freedom- 
loving Americans do nothing. I am speak- 
ing now of freedom-loving Americans in 
public office and responsibility. They must 
resist the Socialist front of the Communist 
conspiracy or it will take over. The free- 
dom-loving President of Czechoslovakia was 
not removed when the Communists seized 
the republic. The freedom-loving majority 
in Parliament was not immediately replaced. 
They were just intimidated into doing 
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nothing to hinder the Communist organ- 
ization at work. 

‘The last step in Czechoslovakia that sealed 
the doom of freedom and the end of the 
Republic was when the newspapers refused 
to continue printing the facts developed 
by the parliamentary commissions exposing 
the organizational methods of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. In ignorance of the 
truth the people allowed themselves to be 
the pawns of the organized conspiracy. 
The Communists boasted that they would 
make the non-Communists destroy the Re- 
public, and they did. The long sharp 
blade that drew the life blood of freedom 
from the heart of Czechoslovakia was the 
non-Communists stupidly participating in 
organizations directed and controlled by the 
concealed Communists. The Communist 
Party was only the handle of the blade and 
the rough hand on the handle was that of 
the Politburo in the Kremlin. 

I remember years ago Congressman Cos- 
tello of the Dies committee defeated by Com- 
munist propaganda attack in the Democratic 
primary in Los Angeles. I remember Con- 

n Starnes also of the Dies commit- 
tee defeated in the Democratic primary in 
Alabama. I have not forgotten Congress- 
man McDowell, stalwart supporter and co- 
worker with the chairman of the Dies com- 
mittee, defeated by the same methods in the 
Republican primary in Pennsylvania. 

Some years ago there was a courageous 
and intelligent Committee on Un-American 
Activities appointed by the legislature of the 
State of Washington. They published two 
revealing and powerful reports on Commu- 
nist activity. I attended one of their hear- 
ings in Seattle and they commanded my 
admiration and respect both for the com- 
mittee membership and for the investiga- 
tors. At the first following election five were 
defeated by the people. 

The list is too long for me to go through 
it 1 by 1. Let me remind you, that this 
ominous list is growing at each election. In 
November last, three of the most outstand- 
ing champions of freedom who had cou- 

y exposed communism in our midst 
were defeated by the people. We lost from 
Congress Buseby of Illinois, Clardy of Mich- 
igan, and Kersten of Wisconsin. You know 
of others. The list is long and growing 
rapidly longer. 

Today in our Republic it is political sui- 
cide for a public representative to really ex- 
pose people who carry the message of the 
known Communist press such as the dailies 
they publish and the periodicals. With vir- 
tual immunity sympathizers of the party 
convert its program into action on platform 
and in official position. Communist phi- 
losophy and propaganda has infected popular 
thinking so deeply in some areas that people 
destroy the public officials that are sacrifi- 
cially trying to defend them from the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. A large 
majority of our people still dislike commu- 
nism, but for some reason they also disap- 
prove and defeat public officials who effec- 
tively identify and expose the Communist 
conspirators. No man active in exposing 
Communists and communism when I 
entered public life has escaped being driven 
from office. 

What must we do to save our freedoms? 
I ask you. Must we not save the men who 
are working to save our freedoms? Must 
we not root for the home team and not for 
the enemy? 

But you say they make mistakes. Are you 
surprised Is it not human to err? Do 
Communists make no mistakes? 

When the quarterback on your football 
team calls the wrong signal, do you start 
rooting for the opponents just because your 
quarterback made a mistake? 

Our courageous anti-Communist officials 
are on our team trying to preserve our free- 
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doms. They are trying to do the necessary 
things to rescue us from our own apathy. 
To save our freedom we must keep them on 
the job. 

Behind the Iron Curtain are they so gentle 
and considerate of accused persons? Do 
they observe the fifth amendment? I could 
quote you a hundred documents that prove 
that every Communist is required to be an 
informer to the police on his friends and ac- 
quaintances every day of his life. You will 
be required to be an informer on your friends 
if the Communists ever succeed in this coun- 


Communists in this country are no dif- 
ferent from Communists in China, Poland 
or Indochina. They study the same text- 
books. They are under the same discipline. 
They will commit the same horrible cruel- 
ties here if they get the power. 

As long as anti-Communists are promptly 
driven from office, conditions in our country 
will worsen. A way must be found to up- 
hold the hands of those brave men who 
dare to act against the agents of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Another thing we must do to save our 
freedoms is to deal forcefully and effective- 
ly with treason. Occasionally a Communist 
is punished for contempt of court. A few 
have been convicted of perjury. But of 
treason only 2 or 3. Somehow our people 
must wake up to the fact that the cold war 
is a real war. Czechoslovakia, taken by cold 
war, has less liberty and more cruelty than 
Poland taken by the marching Red Army. 
We just have not begun to fight communism 
in earnest in our country. 

There is one more vital thing that we 
must do to protect our freedom. We must 
not permit the organized Communist con- 
spiracy, or any organized group to prepare 
to use force or violence for any purpose in 
our country. Ultimately, and in the decisive 
hour, communism is only established by or- 
ganized groups using force and violence. In 
a free country where the government is 
controlled by the people there can be 
no lawful excuse for organized prepa- 
ration to use force. The very freedoms we 
cherish and seek to preserve are being used 
to prepare to destroy all freedom. We cannot 
claim to be doing a realistic job of fighting 
communism in America until we destroy and 
disband any organization based on the use of 
force or unlawful means. 

Also, in our efforts to save our freedoms 
we must save the mechanics of the freedoms, 
our political restrictions on governemnt to 
protect the individual. Even though these 
very legal safeguards may be used by Com- 
munists to shield them in their destructive 
attacks on our Governemnt and society we 
still must save the procedures of freedom. 

While we are protecting these humane 
and necessary safeguards there is no need for 
us to be foolish and unrealistic. The use 
of the fifth amendment by the Communists 
to escape questioning about their conspira- 
torial activity is a case in point. We should 
preserve the fifth amendment, and are pre- 
serving it. It was never more in use than 
today. The phrase in question reads, “No 
person shall * * * be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
seif.” This is wise law. However, just be- 
cause a person escapes exposure of his crime 
by pleading the fifth amendment does not 
mean that he is a safe occupant of public 
office or qualified to teach children in their 
impressionable years. Until proven guilty 
they should be allowed their freedom to 
seek their livelihood, but refusing to testify 
because to answer the questions would tend 
to incriminate the witness certainly dis- 
qualifies such a person from holding any 
office or position of public trust or responsi- 
bility in government, whether policeman, 
teacher or administrator. 
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Our American Constitution is not a suicid® 
pact. Freedom provided by our Constitu- 
tion does not include freedom to conspire to 
destroy the Constitution. 

There is yet another priceless heritage that 
we must preserve, cost what it may, to safe“ 
guard our freedom. I speak now of our na- 
tional independence. We cannot go into 
governmental partnership with the 
despots of the Iron Curtain world. 

Wherever a large city in one of our States 
falls into the clutches of a corrupt politi 
boss, he in turn corrupts the State govern- 
ment. It was not an idle thought of 
framers of our Constitution that they pl 
therein the authority, the responsib 
upon the National Government to guaran- 
tee, to reestablish in any State if lost, ® 
republican form of government. Certainly 
if one or more of the States became dictator” 
ships they would corrupt the National Gov" 
ernment and freedom itself. Of equal fore: 
is the warning that we cannot share 
governmental power with despots, oriental 
or otherwise. As a forum for debate, con- 
sultation and cooperation the United Natio 
is valuable. As government, as a mili 
and taxing power over us it would end every 
vestige of freedom, 

Liberty, wherever it has blossomed has 
been the child of nationalism, of near fa. 
natical patriotism. Whether it be ancient 
Greece, Rome in its early days of the 
public, in England or America, freedom h 
been achieved by the struggle and sacr 
of the patriots resisting the powers of th 
own government and succeeding in es 
lishing firm limits on bureaucratic official. 
The supremacy of the executive power © 
the legislators of the people is tyranny: 
The supremacy of the people's legislators 
each elected from separate districts wit? 
equal power, over the executive governmen 
is freedom. A people must be protected 
from their Own government by their 1 
tors and their courts. 

Our enemies are all aware of this truth. 
Every Communist advocates world governs 
ment, in fact, that is what the Union jd 
Soviet Socialist Republics is, a plan of Wor 
dictatorship absorbing new lands at e is 
The Iron Curtain world 


opportunity. 
governed from the Kremlin. 

To save our freedom we must save our 
own independent Army, Navy, and Air This 


and keep them strong for our defense. s 
hour calls for a new declaration of independ 
ence from all this one world Communist 
conspiracy. 

People ask me why don’t you tell us we 
the Communists are. It is most d cu 
For many years now no written records 
party membership of any kind have peet 
kept in this country. There are no eng; 
carrying Communists now, and have s 
been for years. Only the rank-and-file 
munists ever had cards, There have always 
been the higher leaders who were novi 
endangered by any tangible connection 
the party itself yet were decisive in deter“ 
mining its policies and startegy. 

But you ask, how are we to know wee 
the Communists are. The answer is 
easy. When you step on a dog’s tail and 
mouth bites, you know there is a connec 
tion between the tail and the mouth. Whe? 
you or we expose a petty Communist, fifth“ 
amendment variety, or a more active agita- 
tor, and a great national organization m: 
stantly springs to attack us in the perf 
ance of our official duty and another wealthy 
national organization musters money 
lawyers to defend the exposed Communist. 
we know there is a connection, The same 
blood flows in the dog’s tall as in his moutt: 
The same ideology energizes the Communist 
as motivates the defending organization and 
the purveyors of brutal calumny that at- 
tack the official who has done his duty» 
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Do you ask me again to tell you who the 
Concealed Communists are? Again I say it 
48 most difficult and only a legislative com- 
Mittee with the power of subpena can re- 
Veal the truth and then often only partially. 

There is every shade and degree of sub- 
lection to Communist domination, Beside 
the disciplined party members there are re- 
cruits in training, there are many more fel- 

travelers who go along without joining, 
then there is every degree of acceptance of 
communism from the completely dominated 
reader of the Communist press to the careless 
tator who thinks it intellectual to be a 
and smart to be a crititic of our pres- 
ent imperfect society. Yes, it is imperfect 
use it is human. But its imperfection 
and improvement mean that it is closely akin 
to our imperfect human ways and desires. 

But, you insist again, how do we spot a 

mMmunist. Well, first, every concealed 

unist denies he is a Communist, indig- 

tly and with a show of outraged inno- 
tende. Second, Communists say and advocate 
he same things that the Communist press 
and Communist text books say und advocate. 
is important for actual party member- 

Ship is of little consequence if the individual 

& propagandist for the party program. He 

may be even more dangerous outside the 

and able to deny membership under 

Oath, In fact, we think that some of the 

Most effective agents of the Kremlin are de- 

tely put outside the party to continue 

Subversion without the hazard of identifica- 
and exposure. 

Again, concealed Communists usually 
either defend any exposed Communist or 
attgnantly condemn the public official who 

exposed a Communist. In fact, their 
at effective activity to date has been to 
tack and destroy loyal public officials who 
ve done their duty to inform the American 

le who their enemies are. 
times people with no connection with 
unism do these same things for reasons 
Known but to them. In doing so they render 
Breater service to the Communist conspiracy 
the Communist Party's own members 

can render to it, 

Co American people are willing to fight 
hapo nunlat attacks on freemen overseas, but 

Ve not begun to defend those courageous 
wo Who protect American freedoms in pub- 

Position here at home from wholly obvi- 
dan, Unist-inspired attack. Our most 
f Zerous enemies are not marching under 
Sreign flags but infiltrating here in our own 
— Of what avall is it that our brave 
dat win costly victories on bloody foreign 
the fields if the people allow followers of 

Same enemy ideology to continue in class- 
that, or Government office at home. For 
fers Matter, the Communist conspiracy pre- 

for public office in the infiltration stage, 
din, common cowards who will do their bid- 

10 rather than face opposition and abuse. 

K hope that vou now see clearly that the 
pa Wages the cold war by the printed 
— and by the word of mouth to weaken, 
N and divide prospective victims. For 

“busting bombs they use ideas. Catch 
dead} are their machinegun fire. For 

y land mines they use appeals to our 
Organizat generosity for the support of front 

Co tions and foundations. 
fami nit rule is established under the 
nou lar language of freedom. They an- 

nce the liberation of the people of any 
Rew they conquer. They proclaim the 

dictatorships to be people’s democracies. 
£y call their despoticms republics. 

fr Unists have stolen the language of 
tee And successfully perverted it to serve 
tion. own methods of conquest and subjec- 
ensi. ey use our most precious words to 

wore unsuspecting peoples. 
conte es is a war of speech and pen for the 
Of the minds of all mankind. We 


et Meet it now while there remains the 
ent to speak. 
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The people now under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat would not let the Commu- 
nists again deceive them and seize their lib- 
erties a second time but they have no second 
chance, Communism is something you can- 
not try and discard. Communism is perma- 
nent. Like arsenic and cyanide to the body, 
communism is fatal to freedom. In these 
days of airpower and panzer divisions, the 
people cannot revolt. 

So today is our last chance. We will have 
no other. The cold war is real. It is not 
easy to fight communism. Your antagonists 
deny loudly they are Communists and in re- 
sisting them you feel utterly alone. Your 
friends do not see behind the mask and they 
will tell you bitterly that you are wrong. 

In fighting communism one of the first 
things you have to learn, says the hero Presi- 
dent of Guatemala, is that few of your 
friends will stand beside you, Most of them 
will mock you, with taunts of “what com- 
munism” and “it only exists in your imagi- 
nation.” ‘Yes, the cold war is real. Battles 
are raging. 

There is still another thing we must do to 
preserve our freedoms. We must preserve 
our faith as a pecple and as a Nation in 
Almighty God. No other defense against 
communism is as powerful and as universal 
in its effect. 

It will not be enough that a few people 
retain their belief in God. It must be a 
national and popular trust in God. 

No nation or people in the entire history 
of mankind has ever contributed anything 
constructive and helpful to the advancement 
of the human race unless they believed in a 
Creator and a future judgment. And so 
today I appeal to you to strengthen the 
churches of your choice by worship with 
them and participation in their activities, 
Other organizations beside the American 
Legion could well join in a national rededi- 
cation of our lives to faith in our Creator. 

Our distinguished forebears who estab- 
lished our free institutions, lived with God's 
Holy Bible under their arm as they walked 
by day. It was beside their pillow at night 
and open on their knee with their children 
about them. So today our Nation can well 
renew our interest in the word of God. 

Probably a hundred billion people have 
lived on this earth, but not 1 billion has 
ever known freedom as we have enjoyed it 
in America. 

Freedom has not been the natural state 
of human society. It is an achievement. 
Only by the willing sacrifices of life and 
blood by the noblest and best of our youth 
in every generation has our freedom been 
established. The American and European 
peoples have cradled liberty and fostered 
freedom always at the cost of never-ending 
sacrifices of life and treasure. Few peoples 
of the world can or will keep freedom if 
it is bestowed upon them. There are ready 
despots to seize power in every race or 
nation. 

Freedom is a fragile thing like some un- 
usual and exotic flower growing almost hid- 
den in the shade of a gien, easily trampled 
by the rough heels of ruthless men. Once 
trampled it will be long years before it 
blooms again. When the free cities of the 
ancient world were opened and the destroy- 
ing armies marched in, it was 1,500 years 
of oppression and misrule before a measure 
of political liberty was again obtained by 
the people of those lands, 15 centuries, 50 
generations of fathers and sons before the 
air of constitutional liberty once again 
wafted its refreshing breezes through their 
hills and valleys. Freedom comes but once 
in the history of a nation and people. 

Freedom is not static, it cannot be built 
into marble and bronze. Freedom is f liv- 
ing, moving thing, constantly growing with 
the movement and development of a na- 
tion. It is necessary that laws constantly 
change and that their provisions be promptly 
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adapted to the progress of civilization and 
science. Liberty cannot be frozen in ice 
for preservation or it will die. Neither can 
it be locked in a vault for safekeeping. 
Freedom is a manner of living, a way of 
life of a people, only possible in a nation 
strong enough to defend itself from all for- 
eign enemies and resolute enough to deal 
firmly with traitors at home. Only the 
brave can long be free, because freedom 
is so valuable and precious that those who 
enjoy its privileges must be ever ready to 
fight to protect and preserve their liberty. 
Freedom only exists in those favored lands 
where the bravest and best young men have 
always thought it better to die than to lose 
their freedom. 

As the breath of pure mountain air on the 
mountain top is to the stag as he goes forth 
to feed in sunset shadows, so is liberty to this 
soul of ours. 

As necessary as the morning sunshine is to 
the life of the brilliant California wild 
flowers, as vital as the gentle soaking rain, 
so necessary and so universal must freedom 
be to assure contentment in the heart of the 
American patriot. 

On clear and sunny days have you not 
often gazed into the great blue yonder at the 
dazzling vapor trails, made by our daring 
youth in combat planes? Do you consider 
how much it matters to each of us, whether 
the vapor trails shimmering high in our 
California skies are made by the sons of free 
men, or by the slaves of foreign dictators? 

Yes; it matters much. It matters every- 
thing to us, Age has become the dependent 
of youth for protection. 

Some months ago a fine robust youth of 
my acquaintance was taken into the Army. 
He was sent to infantry training. Being in 
the vicinity I visited him in camp on a day 
when friends were invited to the post, 

This young man of more than average 
physique had been placed with other young 
men selected for perfect bodies without phys- 
ical defect of any kind for advanced infantry 
combat training. Their daily companions 
were the grenade and bayonet. In absolute 
darkness they were trained to grapple with an 
enemy and silently disable or kill him with 
their hands. Oh yes, a heavy price may yet 
be paid in young life and blood to defend us 
in hot war from the dictatorship in the 
Kremlin, paid in the blood of our finest and 
best youth. Is their sacrifice to be in vain? 
Shall we not also train to win the cold war? 
Shall there not also be trained battalions to 
meet the enemy in the cold war? Certainly 
battalions must be trained in expressed loy- 
alty of word and deed to America. 

The picked troops for the deadly hand-to- 
hand in fighting of the cold war of ideology 
are gray heads and shoulders weighted with 
the many years of experience. It is from our 
elder citizens that we must expect the elite 
shock troops of defense for America in the 
decisive battles of this new cold war. Will 
you join me in saying that I would rather 
live a short time on my feet a free man than 
a long time on my knees under Communist 
police? 

As I look about this distinguished audience 
I am convinced that no finer group of men 
for the coming combat exists in America 
today, I challenge you to engage the enemy, 
be he a member of your lodge, your church or 
your club. Speak out for freedom and Amer- 
ica, Hide not your faith in meaningless 
platitudes or cultured phrases. Cour- 
ageously denounce the enemies of freedom. 
Know the truth of the ideological greatness 
of our free republic and meet the enemy in 
forum and auditorium. As many of you re- 
sponded to the call for volunteers in your 
youth to follow the flag in battle, tonight I 
sound a greater call for more urgently needed 
volunteers with even stouter hearts in a more 
decisive battle for the native land we love. 
I call for volunteers to speak in defense of 
American liberty. I call for volunteers for 
the duration of the cold war, or until death, 
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Radioactive Fallout and Radioactive 
Strontium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article en- 
titled, “Radioactive Fallout and Radio- 
active Strontium,” by Dr. W. F. Libby, 
member of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, and himself an em- 
inent scientist. This article appeared 
in the magazine Science, issue of April 
20, 1956, and is based on a speech given 
by Dr. Libby earlier at Northwestern 
University: 

The radioactivity that falls out of the at- 
mosphere after the explosion of a nuclear 
weapon is called the radioactive fallout. In 
the ordinary atomic bomb, for example, for 
each 20,000 tons of TNT equivalent of ex- 
plosive energy, about 2 pounds of radioactive 
materials are produced. In these 2 pounds 
are some 90 different radioactive species vary- 
ing in lifetime from a fraction of a second 
to many years. This mixture of radioactivity 
decreases in radioactivity in such a way that 
for every sevenfold increase in age, the total 
radioactivity is decreased tenfold. Thus the 
radioactivity by 7 hours after the explosion 
has decreased to one-tenth the radioactivity 
of 1 hour, and in 49 hours to one-hundredth, 
in 2 weeks to one-thousandth, in 3 months 
to one ten-thousandth, and so forth. 

The conditions of fallout are largely de- 
termined by the amount and type of material 
vaporized into the fireball of the bomb itself. 
A bomb fired in the air contributes such a 
relatively small amount of matter to the 
cloud that the particles formed after dis- 
sipation of the enormous energy released are 
of necessity very tiny and therefore very slow 
in settling. The result is that most of the 
radioactivities are expended in the air and 
the area over which the fallout occurs is 
rendered very large, indeed, extending to the 
ends of the earth in minute although de- 
tectable amounts. 

A bomb fired on the surface of the earth, 
however, may have an appreciable portion 
of its radioactivity reprecipitated within 
relatively short distances, while bombs fired 
beneath the surface of the earth may place 
essentially no fallout radioactivity in the at- 
mosphere, Therefore, the question of the 
area of contamination to be expected from 
nuclear weapons cannot be answered cate- 
gorically without specifying the degree of 
contact of the fireball with the surface of 
the earth and probably also specifying the 
characteristics of this surface. Obviously 
water would differ considerably from soil in 
its ability to precipitate radioactive fallout. 
‘The coral in the southern Pacific islands that 
are used for the larger United States weapons 
tests will under the great heat decompose 
to form calcium oxide, which will then de- 
hydrate to form calcium hydroxide. which in 
turn will absorb carbon dioxide to form a 
crust of calcium carbonate. Obviously such 
a complicated series of chemical reactions 
will make the fallout particles from the 
great tests at Eniwetok differ from what 
would be observed if the same weapons had 
been fired over ordinary sand or granite. We 
cannot imagine all of the details in which 
the nature of the soll will affect the local 
fallout, but it is clear that the effects will 
be substantial. 
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In the weapon test operations, great care Is 
taken to insure that no danger results from 
fallout. Criteria are used that are meant to 
insure that this is so. However, it is will to 
note that it is from the test operations that 
we have learned what we do know about the 
problem of civilian defense against fallout. 
We must speak of test experience, for it is 
the only source of experimental information 
about the phenomena of radioactive fallout. 

The radioactivities resulting from the burst 
of a nuclear weapon can be classified as fol- 
lows: (i) radioactivities induced in the en- 
vironment and (ii) products dependent di- 
rectly on the nature of the weapon. The 
environment can be made radioactive only 
by neutrons, but all nuclear weapons involve 
large numbers of neutrons, some of which 
are certain to escape into the surroundings. 


RADIOACTIVITIES INDUCED IN THE ENVIRONMENT 


Taking air bursts first, our problem is: 
What do neutrons do to air? The answer is 
simple. They made radioactive carbon, C", 
which has a half-life of 5,600 years. Fortu- 
nately, this radioactivity is essentially safe 
because of its long lifetime and the enormous 
amount of diluting carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere. The cosmic rays themselves 
make neutrons, which, of course, make radio- 
carbon. In fact, the earth has on its surface 
a total of 80 tons of radiocarbon from the 
cosmic radiation. Now, since each neutron 
forms one Catom of mass 14 times the 
neutron’s mass, this corresponds to 5.2 tons 
of neutrons, and we see that this enormous 
number of neutrons would have to be pro- 
duced and escape in order that nuclear 
‘weapons would just double the feeble natural 
radioactivity of living matter due to radio- 
carbon. Such an increase would have no 
significance from the standpoint of health. 
The atmosphere itself contains only 1.5 per- 
cent of the total carbon with which the cos- 
mic-ray- produced radiocarbon is mixed, the 
main part being dissolved in the sea, so we 
expect that nuclear weapons could produce 
a short-range rise in the radiocarbon content 
of the carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, 
which ‘later would decrease as the atmos- 
Pheric carbon dioxide mixed with the sea. 
Therefore, only 1.5 percent as Many neutrons 
would be required to double the natural 
radiocarbon content of atmospheric carbon 
dioxide for this time before mixing with the 
sea could occur, or about 78 kilograms or 
170 pounds of neutrons. To orient ourselves, 
the 20,000-tons-of-TNT-equivalent atomic 
weapon involves the fission of 1 kilogram of 
uranium or plutonium and the liberation of 
about 10 grams of neutrons. If all these 
neutrons escaped into the atmosphere, it 
would obviously require 7,800 such weapons 
to double the radiocarbon content of the 
atmospheric carbon dioxide even with no 
mixing with the sea, and about 520,000 with 
complete mixing. These, correspond to ex- 
plosive energies of 156 and 10,400 megatons 
of TNT, respectively, if all neutrons formed 
escaped. ‘A reasonable escape figure might 
be 15 percent, so we can expect that nearly 
1,000 megatons of fission would be necessary 
just to double the atmospheric radiocarbon 
content, and that about 66,000 megatons 
would be necessary for the same effect on a 
long-term basis. 

The interchange between the atmosphere 
and the sea water, which is constantly taking 
place, would deplete and remove the excess 
radioactive carbon dioxide. Now it is known 
from measurements of the radioactive hydro- 
gen, tritium—which is also made in the 
atmosphere by the cosmic rays—that this 
interchange is slow. In fact, we learn that 
the radioactive water that is formed by the 
burning of the tritium made by the cosmic 
rays is not diluted by more than the top 100 
meters or so of sea water in its lifetime of 
about 18 years. The carbon dioxide dissolved 
in this water is about equal to the total in 
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the air. In other words, a dilution by more 
than the twofold that corresponds to the 
dissolved carbon dioxide in the top 100 
meters of ocean water would take longer 
than 18 years. However, the dilution by this 


factor of 2 would occur essentially immedi-. 


ately within a matter of weeks or months. 
Therefore, we would have to double our esti- 
mates for even the short time scale activa- 
tion of the atmosphere to reach the enor- 
mous figure of 2,000 megatons of fission re- 
quired. Thermonuclear weapons, of course: 
also involye neutrons. For a given energy 
release, they produce somewhat more neu- 
trons than fission weapons; however, the 
order of magnitude of atmospheric activa- 
tion would not be greatly different. So our 
estimates apply to all nuclear weapons. The 
essential point is that the atmosphere 18 
difficult to activate and the activities pro- 
duced are safe. In addition to carbon-1% 
there are a few others produced in low yield: 
they include tritium and very short-lived 
products, but none is produced in sufficient 
amounts to be hazardous. 

For weapons fired on the surface, the acti- 
vation of the surface materials is a poesibil- 
ity, but in general it appears that most 
the neutrons form stable isotopes and that 
the amount of radioactivity produced, at 
least with ordinary surface materials, is rela- 
tively small. The principal radioactivities 
produced by nuclear weapons are produ 
in the weapons themselves, and not in the 
environment. 

RADIOACTIVITIES PRODUCED IN WEAPONS 

Turning now to the radioactivities natu- 
rally produced in nuclear weapons them 
selves, probably the most important is radio- 
active strontium, which has a half-life of 
28 years. The first reason this is so impor- 
tant is that strontium is chemically 
to calcium, which is one of the main mineral 
constituents of the body. Bone consists 
principally of calcium phosphate, and for 
this reason radiostrontium, like calcium, 15 
deposited in the bone. The amounts of ordi- 
nary nonradioactive strontium na y 
present are so small that the radioactive 
strontium will follow ordinary calcium into 
the body. The second reason that r 
active strontium, Sr“, is an important fallout 
radioactivity is that it has a long but finite 
lifetime—28 years half-life, 40 years average 
life—and thus has a persistent effect. 
because of its bone seeking property, it stay® 
in the body a long time. Fourth, the proD- 


-abilities of body ingestion can be high. Fi- 


nally, the fifth reason for its importance is 
that strontium-90 is produced in high yield 
in the fission reaction—about 4 or 5 percent 
of all fissioning atoms yield this isotope. 

In order to orient ourselves about this 
let us consider the maximum ble 
concentration recommended by the National 
Committee on Radiation Protection for AEC 
workers for radiostrontium—1 microcurie for 
the standard man, whose body is taken to 
contain 1,000 grams of calcium in total. The 
maximum permissible concentration 18 of 
course well below any level at which one 
would expect any damaging effects to appear · 
On the basis of experiments with a 
statistically observable increases in the num- 
ber of bone tumors should not be expec 
to appear at less than 10 times this level 
As we go above this figure, the chance for 
bone tumors occurring increases rapidly 80 
that the likelihood of bone cancer with 30 
to 40 times that figure is appreciable. - 

INTAKE OF STRONTIUM-90 

Let us consider in some detail the mech- 
anism by which this most important fallout 
radioactivity produced in nuclear weapons 
might be expected to enter the human body: 
The first point is that from the point of view 
of fallout there are essentially two classes 
of nuclear weapons—the high- yield megaton 
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Weapons and the lower-yield kiloton wesp- 
ons. All nuclear weapons produce atomic 
Clouds that rise to heights dependent on the 
energy released, and the clouds from the 
ton class of weapons rise rapidly up 
ugh the tropopause and pass into the top 
layer of the atmosphere, which we know as 
the stratosphere. This part of the atmos- 
is essentially isolated from the lower 
layer in which we live, the troposphere, and 
Where all of our normal winds; storms, and 
ŝo forth, occur. ‘Therefore, radioactivity 
Produced in megaton weapons is placed 
ly immediately in the stratosphere, 
While the smaller kiloton weapons produce 
clouds that in general do not reach into the 
tosphere, but stop near the tropopause— 
the imaginary boundary between the strato- 
Sphere and troposphere—and have the bulk 
Of their radioactivity left in the troposphere. 
the troposphere where rain occurs, any 
Particulate matter will be washed down in 
5 Period of days or weeks, It is easy to show, 
or example, that one-tenth inch of ordinary 
rainfall will probably remove essentially 
completely all particulate matter except for 
t which is so mall as to be almost of 
lar dimensions, In other words, for 
One-tenth inch of rainfall one can be quite 
n that the air between the layer in 
Which the rain originates and the ground is 
ed clean of fallout activity, except for 
minute fraction that may be so small 
that it moves with the air out of the way of 
falling raindrops as they make their 
Pf toward the earth; and even this tiniest 
allout material is likely to be precipitated 
ten for it will migrate rapidly by molecular- 
8 —5 motion and in this manner is likely to 
sorb itself on other particulate material 
55 80 be rained out. For these reasons, 
in Pospheric radioactive fallout does not stay 
ot atmosphere for more than a matter 
Weeks. It may make 2 or 3 trips around 
ae earth in a given latitude before being 
D tirely removed, but its lifetime in the 
here will be a matter of weeks. 
ral is in very sharp contrast to the mate- 
that is placed in the stratosphere by 
tte, ton weapons; this material appears to 
y there for a matter of years. Perhaps 10 
is a good average, at least for the 
Pons fired to date. It is well to bear in 
ae that this conclusion may be dependent 
A the nature of the material carried up in 
R cloud, but our present experience indi- 
mane that the fallout from megaton weapons 
— does not occur essentially in the first 
hours or days, and is therefore deposited 
tlo y locally, is deposited only at a very 
the rate corresponding to an average time in 
Stratosphere of about 10 years. As a 
Tesult of this long residence time in the high- 
and yers of the atmosphere, the winds mix 
distribute the radioactive material 
y over the earth and one finds, when 


fallout does finally find its way down into 


troposphere where the rain and snow 
een it out, that the rates of precipitation 
relatively uniform over the entire earth's 

Surface, 
rage turning now to radiostrontium, at the 
Of 1 kilogram of fission for 20 kilotons of 
equivalent, 2 megatons of fission ener- 
mint be equivalent to very nearly 1 
Heurie of strontium-90 per square mile 
the earth's surface, or about 79 disintegra- 
ea Per minute, per square foot of the 
earth Surface. The average soil of the 
is in has about 20 grams of calcium that 
in a form available for plant metabolism 
of ce top 2.5 inches for each square foot 
Area, Now, recalling the maximum per- 
mnt ble concentration level of 1 microcurie 
Standard man and noting, as will be 
antes later, that in order that this con- 
the tion not be exceeded, the topsoil of 
stron should not contain any more radio- 
ntium than would correspond to 10 
that the concentration in the human body 
is just permissible—that is, 1 microcurie 
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per 1,000 grams of calcium, or 2.200 dis- 
integrations per minute, per gram of cal- 
clum—we find that 11,000 megatons of fis- 
sion energy would produce this average level 
of radioactivity. Actually, as I will indicate, 
there can be a concentration of strontium- 
90 in the soll about 10 times greater than 
the recommended maximum permissible con- 
centration before one would expect a man 
living in such an environment to accumu- 
late a maximum permission concentration, 
The afore-mentioned 11,000 megatons of 
fission energy would yield a strontium-90 
content in human beings just equal to the 
maximum permissible concentration (MPC); 
at less than 10 times this value, or below 
110,000 megatons energy equivalent, statis- 
tically observable incidence of bone tumor 
should not appear; but at 30 to 40 times 
the MPC, or 330,000 to 440,000 megatons, the 
likelihood of untoward effects would be ap- 
preciable. Even the lowest of these figures 
is very far in excess of the total energy re- 
leased to date, 
KINDS OF FALLOUT 


High-yleld weapons fired near the surface 
have a portion of their activity deposited in 
and on particles large enough to fall out in 
the first few hours or days. Thus, we have 
three kinds of fallout from high-yield 
weapons. 

1, The first, or local, is due mainly to 
large-sized particles. This may cover a 
considerable area depending mainly on 
winds. In the February 15, 1955, release 
of the Atomic Energy Commission that 
described the experience in the Marshall 
Islands in the Castle test series in the 
spring of 1954, some 7,000 square miles 
were described as being contaminated by 
this type of fallout. 

2. The second fallout from the high-yield 
weapons is that portion which resides on the 
small particles, but which never reaches the 
stratosphere and thus stays in the tropo- 
sphere until it is carried down by rainfall or 
settles out. There is thus a band of fallout 
in the same general latitude as the test site; 
the material may circle the earth two or 
three times before it is precipitated, but it 
does fall out within the first few weeks. 

3. However, a large part—half or more de- 
pending on firing conditions—of the radio- 
active yield from high-yield weapons resides 
in the third category, which is the fallout 
that occurs from the stratosphere itself. Of 
course, some of the large local fallout may 
form particles which were lifted into the 
stratosphere, but which were so large and so 
bulky that they fell out rapidly anyhow. 
The finely divided material that reaches the 
stratosphere apparently stays there for years 
in the main. A slow leakage through the 
tropopause into the troposphere occurs—ap- 
parently something like 10 percent per year 
descends. Measurements of the strontium- 
90 content of soils, rain and snow, and bio- 
logical materials on a worldwide basis have 
all shown that strontium-90 fallout occurs 
all over the world at rates that are not very 
dissimilar from one another, except that 
there is a tendency in the middle latitudes 
in which the tests are conducted for an extra 
fallout, presumably of the aforementioned 
tropospheric variety. Since the completion 
of the Castle series of tests 2 years ago, this 
worldwide rate of fallout has approximated 
1.5 millicuries of radiostronrium per square 
mile, per year. We thus see that radioactive 
fallout from the stratosphere is a very slow 
process, This is very fortunate indeed, since 
the high-yield weapons thus have a major 
part of their radioactivity dissipated in the 
atmosphere in a harmless way if they are 
fired in the air or on the surface. 

The fallout apparently occurs in the final 
step by a washing down of the tropospheric 
air by rain together with direct falling. The 
radiostrontium descends from the strato- 
sphere into the troposphere by the processes 
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of diffusion and falling, and is then caught 
up by the tropospheric weather and in a 
matter of a few days is deposited. Reason- 
able estimates for the middle luticsudes indi- 
cate that the average life in the troposphere 
is about 1 week. 


DEPOSITION OF STRONTIUM-$0 


The radiostrontium comes down mainly 
in raindrops although fine morning mists 
and fogs may be particularly effective in this 
regard also, as well as surface contact and 
direct falling. It descends on the foliage 
and on the soil. That fraction of it which 
falls on plant leaves has a good chance of 
being absorbed directly into the plant—much 
in the way that most modern leaf fertilizers 
operate. The Eniwetok tests were conducted 
on coral islands and as a result their fallout 
may be largely water soluble, In any case, 
direct measurements of the radiostrontium 
content of alfalfa and other crops showed 
them to be appreciably higher in radioac- 
tivity than the soils on which they grew, 
strongly indicating that a leaf assimilation 
mechanism is important. The rain falls and 
carries radioactivity, but when it runs off 
to the rivers and the seas it is nearly pure 
because of the action of the soil in absorbing 
the fallout, so that rivers are essentially 
free from radiostrontium. Lakes and res- 
ervoirs have a content that corresponds ap- 
proximately to their surface areas only. The 
radiostrontium is absorbed in the top 2 or 
3 inches of soil and held there very tena- 
ciously. Plowing, of course, buries it more 
deeply, but it appears that in unplowed soil 
the radiostrontium does not move in a mat- 
ter of 2 or 3 years. 

The researches on radiostrontium con- 
ducted by the Atomic Energy Commission 
have been extensive. The AEC has sampled 
solls on a worldwide basis and submitted the 
sample for analysis of radiostrontium con- 
tent to the Health and Safety Laboratory 
of the New York Operations Office of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Lamont 
Geological Observatory of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the Enrico Fermi Institute for Nu- 
clear Studies at the University of Chicago. 
Direct fallout collected on gummed papers, 
milk and cheese, alfalfa, animal meat and 
bone, and even human bodies has been ex- 
tensively studied. On the basis of the in- 
formation so obtained, it is possible to say 
unequivocally that nuclear weapons tests 
as carried out at the present time do not 
constitute a health hazard to the human 
population insofar as radiostrontium is con- 
cerned, and it is believed with good reason 
that radiostrontium is likely to be the most 
important of the radioactivities produced. 
It is well to note that since radiostrontium 
is assimilated in the bones it constitutes 
essentially no genetic hazard, for its radia- 
tions do not reach the reproductive organs. 

The milk and cheese radiostrontium con- 
tent is not as high, relative to that of the 
grass which the cows eat, as one might ex- 
pect. There appears to be a discrimination 
against the fallout material such that the 
calcium in milk and cheese is roughly one- 
fifth to one-tenth as radioactive with radio- 
strontium as the grass that the animals 
eat. There are various possible physiological 
explanations of this, and the conclusion it- 
self may not be completely certain, but the 
data available to date indicate this to be 
true, In addition, the plant uptake of radio- 
Strontium from soil does discriminate some- 
what against radiostrontium as compared 
with calcium. The calcium taken up from 
the soil into the plant has in general about 
one-half the radiostrontium content that the 
soll calcium has. These two results protect 
the human population against ingestion of 
radiostrontium, since milk and cheese are 
the principal sources of calcium in the bu- 
man diet. We find, therefore, that the 
Tadiostrontium content of human bodies is 
the lowest of all animals measured and is 
lower than the average soil and the average 
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follage by tenfold. The Sr®-to-calcium 
ratio in young people—whose bones are still 
forming—corresponds to about one-thou- 
sandth of the maximum ble concen- 
tration recommended for adults—1 micro- 
curie per standard man containing 1,000 
grams of calcium. The average soil in the 
United States contains about 10 times more, 
whereas abroad the radiostrontium content 
in other areas of the world not subject to the 
local test fallout is about one-third of that 
for the United States. 

The surface air itself contains radio- 
strontium due to the fallout from the strat- 
osphere and corresponding to the average 
time between rainstorms in which it can 
collect. Filtration of air at sea level dis- 
closes radiostrontium on filters if the filters 
are fine enough, even in periods when bombs 
are not being tested; thus the only fallout is 
from the stratosphere reservoir from the 

~ high-yield weapons, Measurements in the 
antarctic on snow samples collected there 
show that the fallout rate in January and 
February 1955 was comparable with that ob- 
served in the middle latitudes. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally athough the main part of the 
radioactivity from high-yield weapons for- 
tunately dissipates in the stratosphere, the 
small but very significant part that falls out 
within a few hundred miles of the site of the 
explosion for weapons fired on the surface 
constitutes a very real hazard and nothing 
I have said should be interpreted otherwise. 
The weapons tests are conducted with great 
attention to this and the other dangers and 
every effort made to protect against mis- 
adventure. What we have learned from the 
studies I have described—which by the way 
have been conducted under the name Project 
Sunshine—is that these local precautions 
should be entirely adequate and the world- 
wide health hazards from the present rate of 
testing are insignificant. 


The Cordell Hull Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN«THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 18, the Committee on 
Foreign Trade Education presented its 
annual Cordell Hull award to Paul Hoff- 
man, former Administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, and 
present chairman of the Studebaker- 
Packard Corp. 

This award by a bipartisan group do- 
ing important work in the field of in- 
creased public awareness of the signifi- 
cance of international trade is a well- 
deserved tribute for Mr. Hoffman's splen- 
did contribution to our foreign economic 
policy. I had the privilege of participat- 
ing in the program at which the award 
was presented and was impressed by the 
speech which Mr. Hoffman delivered. I 
think it is particularly timely in its theme 
and I would like to call it to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would also like to 
insert the complete text of the Cordell 
Hull Award, which was delivered by the 
Honorable Jacob K. Javits, attorney gen- 
eral of the State of New York: 
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TEXT or CORDELL HULL AWARD 


In recognition of his national leadership 
and the great tradition of public service he 
established in a career of more than half a 
century as Secretary of State and as a Mem- 
ber of both the United States Senate and 
Houee of Representatives, and in appreciation 
of his historic sponsorship of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, the Committee 
on Foreign Trade Education, Inc., honors the 
memory of Cordell Hull, and in tribute makes 
the second annual presentation of the Cordell 
Hull Award for leadership in building United 
States foreign economic policy. 

The 1955-56 award is made to Mr. Paul G. 
Hoffman. 

Mr. Hoffman has throughout his career in 
business and public affairs advocated an ef- 
fective, modern tariff-trade policy in accord- 
ance with the goals first set by Cordell Hull. 
Mr. Hoffman, as the first Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, suc- 
ceeded brilliantly in reviving international 
commerce and industry and, as a conse- 
quence, in stiffening war-ravaged Europe to 
meet the threat of communism. Mr. Hoffman 


has also made a historically important con- 


tribution to the development of United States 
foreign economic policy by means of the 
leadership he has exerteti in the United States 
business community, having, through the 
formation of the Committee on Economic 
Development during World War II, and in 
the years that have followed, made many of 
the most important segments of American 
business fully aware of the economic and 
political danger to which the nation is ex- 
posed by the retention of out-of-date pro- 
tectionist sentiment. 

Award made this 18th day of April 1956 for 
the Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Inc. : 

Jacos K. Javrrs, 
Attorney General, New York. 


UNITED STATES SURVIVAL AND THE RUSSIAN 
Economic OFFENSIVE 


(Remarks of Hon. Paul G. Hoffman, chair- 
man of the Studebaker-Packard Corp., in 
receiving the annual Cordell Hull award 
for leadership in building United States 
foreign economic policy, New York, N. Y., 
April 18, 1956) 

Mr. Chairman, Attorney General Javits, 
Congressman WILLIAMS, distinguished guests, 
members and friends of the Committee on 
Foreign Trade Education, thank you very 
much. I am deeply honored to receive the 
Cordell Hull award and to join with you this 
evening in tribute to the man who Pointed 
the way to a realistic and modern foreign 
economic policy. 

It Is also a pleasure to note the rogress 
this bipartisan committee of 8 has 
made during the past 215 years in promoting 
throughout the country an interest in for- 
eign economic policy, a subject about which 
too many Americans have for too long been 
quite unconcerned. 

I am delighted that the Young Republican 
Ciub has joined you this evening in co-spon- 
soring the Cordell Hull award ceremony and 
also that so many representatives of the 
Young Democratic Clubs are present, 

This bipartisan tribute to Cordell Hull, 
whom I had the great privilege of knowing, is 
very fitting. He was one of the outstanding 
leaders in the Democratic Party, but he was, 
first of all, a great American statesman. He 
was the first of our 20th century leaders to 
recognize the intimate relationship between 
foreign economic policy and the highest 
political goals. He was convinced even be- 
fore World War I that “unhampered trade 
dovetails with peace; high tariffs, trade bar- 
riers, and unfair economic competition, with 
war.“ and that “liberal commercial policies 
constitute an essential foundation of 
any peace structure the civilized nations 
might erect.” 
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There is a new element in the world situa- 
tion which makes an effective and enlight- 
ened foreign economic policy even more im- 
perative, and that is the new Communist 
economic offensive. Despite the startling re- 
pudiation of Stalin on the part of Russia's 
new leaders, Khrushchev and Bulganin, the 
basic goal of the Kremlin is unchanged. It 
is world conquest. But whereas Stalin placed 
great emphasts on periphery military action 
and threats of military action to make prog- 
ress toward that goal, the new leaders put 
their stress upon trade offers and offers of 
economic aid. Perhaps the most graphic 
statement of the crisis confronting us as 
result of this new Communist economic of- 
fensive was made by our Nation's delegation 
to the United Nations. They stated: 

“The present period in history may one day 
be recognized as a major turning point in the 
struggle between communism and free- 
dom * * * The Soviet Union * * * (is) using 
economic and social collaboration as a means 
for jumping military as well as political bar- 
riers * * *, We are in (an economic) con- 
test * * which is bitterly competitive.“ 

The United States delegation to the U. N» 
with the Presidents’ specific endorsement, 
added that, “We could lose this economic 
contest unless the country as a whole wakes 
up to all its implications.” 

What are these implications? One is that 
the Russians are using trade to win friends 
and influence people. Communist trade boss 
Mikoyan’s trip last month through Southeast 
Asia shows the design. He had, for example, 
a brilliant success in Pakistan. Although 
Russia’s diplomatic and political relations 
with that stanch ally of the West are just 
about as bad as they can be, Mikoyan has 
told the Pakistanis that, all politics to the. 
side, Russia wants trade. Pakistan, of course, 
desperately needs industrial equipment and 
also sorely needs an outlet for their hides, 
jute, cotton, and other agricultural products- 
Mikoyan has appealed to the pride of these 
newly independent people by assuring them 
that he is interested in a straight commer- 
cial proposition—trade as between equals— 
as opposed to ald with strings on it. As 4 
result of major Soviet-Pakistan trade parley 
began in Karachi just this last Monday. 

What comes next can be easily appreci- 
ated from these comments Pravda made on 
Mr. Mikoyan's visit to Pakistan: “The for- 
eign policy principles which naturally follow 
from Pakistan's almost total orientation 
her trade to the capitalistic countries 
the West harmfully affect Pakistan's finan- 
cial stability and the living level of her 
people. Thus,” Pravda continues, it 15 
completely understandable that Pakistan 
society all the more often talks of the de- 
velopment of normal economic and trade 
relations with all countries of the West and 
the East. Business and trade circles 
Pakistan understand that the U. S. S. R., the 
Chinese People's Republic and the countries 
of the Peoples Democracies may serve 
stabilize the market for many Pakistan 
products and, in turn, assist in providing 
Pakistan's needs for the industrialization of 
her industry and trade.“ And Pravd® 
blandly looks to the future with: “In these 
days it can be seen that the visit of A. I. 
Mikoyan has aroused a new wave of genuin® 
interest in the Soviet Union and a massive 
desire to improve basic economic, trade. 
cultural, and friendly connections betwee? 
the peoples of the U. S. S. R. and Pakistan. 

Another of the implications of Russia's 
new economic offensive is that they are using 
trade to create dissension among the free 
nations and particularly to build up the re- 
sentment of all nations against the United 
States. Last February Mr. Khrushchev told 
the 20th Congress of the Communist 
that, “altogether they (the free nations) 
have more than enough grounds to be dis- 
pleased with the United States which is dis- 
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Organizing the world market by carrying on 
teral trade, fencing off its markets from 
imports, * * * and other measures 


Critici-m by Aney-"n Bevan when we 

the import duties on bicycles, What 

he Communis*s will do to us in Japan if we 

1 Japanese textile products is something 
don t like to think about. 

While the Russians are carrying on their 
Ww trade offensive, what are we doing? 
eg right at the moment a vicious attack 

leveled by the high protectionists 

Against the President's recommendation that 
United States join the Organization for 

is e Cooperation, As you all know, a bill 
now before Congress which would author- 
dur so doing. That organization, of 
Which 35 nations will become members, is 
hoe set up to administer the General 
reement on Tariffs and Trade. OTC, by 
Creation of an Assembly, an Executive 
pommittse (on which the United States will 
wil, & permanent seat) and a Secretariat, 

l give a continuing administration to the 

Tal Agreem-nt. We have, of course, 
ai a contracting party to the agreement 
With its inception, and have participated 
Ped the other nations in rtabilizing or 
len Cng Approximately 60,000 tariffs and 
have ng other trade barriers, all of which 
— a very positive effect on United 

U Prosperity. 

Pad States membership in OTC is a 
nent commonsense plan, providing perma- 
t administrative machinery to perfect 
there ration of GATT. By means of OTC 
tree will be a forum in which most of the 
tine will be able to negotiate a con- 
It wit expansion of international trade. 
ll give us a quick and effective means 
e that the other natlons hew the line 
dort eir trade agreements with us. This 
as 1 2 organized consultation is effective, 
p on from my own Marshall plan ex- 
bere to authorize United States mem- 
dene. in OTC will, I am sure, confuse and 
PP re the international trade situation and 
leaden compromise United States world 


P. 
metas authority for OTC is inherent in See- 
Act Hull's Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Thad The high tariff people have. however, 
e wild attacks claiming that OTC 
ns the “constitutional prerogatives” 
Charges Congress in setting tariff policy. 
and kh. Uke these are just plain nonsense 
will Ose who make them know it. OTC 
not in any sense enlarge our tariff con- 
foe ns or expand the President's authority. 
agree forum, and in making the general 
sultats more effective by permanent con- 
ve machinery, however, it will be a 
G © advance in our trade policy. 

already ` which OTC will administer, has 
United. provided a very real value to the 
lw States. Thanks to that agreement, 
ang 3 European countries between 1953 
ther 955 lifted quota restrictions on more 
‘Thea Percent of their dollar imports. 
Concessions which we won through 
aign Machinery of the general agreement 
“led a major increase in United States 
Weer’ to Western Europe in 1955. While 
ally bY Europe's imports increased gener- 
from 18 percent during 1955, its imports 
24 pe the United States rose by more than 
Tcenht, a percentage increase worth hun- 
exporte. millions of dollars to United States 
Ales rs and the 4,500,000 American fam- 

è 


whose income 
nt tence. is directly dependent on 
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But, believe it or not, that's the sort of 
dollars and cents advantage for the United 
States which the high tariff people are so 
bitterly fighting. 8 

Somehow or other we've got to persuade 
the protectionists to take the broad, long 
look instead of the narrow, short look on 
this question of trade. If they do, they will 
support the legislation authorizing OTC. 
The plain fact is that without expanding 
world trade we face disaster. We are living 
in an interdependent world and we are be- 
coming increasingly dependent on that 
world for our economic survival. We cannot 
close ourselves off from the rest of the world 
except at a very great risk to ourselves. We 
need goods from the outside world if we 
are to have a prosperous and expanding 
economy here. And other nations need our 
goods in ever increasing amounts if they 
are to grow in strength. Š 

Great Britain has known for well over a 
century that she must trade or die. She 
therefore adopted trade policies that helped 
expand world trade. We are rapidly coming 
to the point where our economic survival and 
strength, like that of Great Britain’s, is de- 
pendent on world trade. We must face up to 
this reality and adjust our thinking and atti- 
tudes as the British did many years ago. 

There are numerous examples of the stark 
reality of our need to import. We take justi- 
fiable pride, for instance, in our extensive 
use of steel. It is the backbone of our eco- 
nomic life. To produce 1 ton of steel re- 
quires 13 pounds of manganese. Of these 13 
pounds, we produce in this country less than 
2. There are other examples. We import 43 
percent of our lead, 50 percent of our tung- 
sten, 97 percent of our nickel, and all of our 
tin and natural rubber. As our economy ex- 
pands and as we use up our own supplies of 
these basic materials we will need to import 
even more for the economical operation of 
our vast industrial machine. 

There are also numerous examples of our 
need to maintain and deyelop export markets 
for the products of our farms and factories. 
You all know the extent to which agriculture 
is dependent on export markets for its pros- 
perity. Our farmers sell abroad about 20 
percent of their lard, almost 50 percent of 
their production of dry whole milk, 25 per- 
cent of their wheat, over 50 percent of their 
rice, a third of their dried fruit, a third of 
their cotton, and one-quarter of their to- 


. bacco. 


There are any number of our United States 
businesses that literally must sell between 
10 and 25 percent of their production for ex- 
port in order to stay in a healthy and sound 
condition, Ido not wish to take too much of 
your time by droning further statistics to 
you. So I will restrict myself to 2 impor- 
tant examples: 10 percent of our coal must 
go abroad; 20 percent of our textile machin- 
ery is for the export market. These levels 
cannot be maintained and expanded unless 


-we as a nation are willing to let trade expand. 


There is another hard fact about trade that 
I want to emphasize: any restriction that 
is placed on an import is in fact a restric- 
tion on our exports. Other free nations, if 
they are to have dollars to buy our goods, 
must have a chance to earn these dollars. 
Even if we should save jobs in one industry 
by raising the tariff on competitive imports, 
we will do so only at the expense of a loss of 
jobs in some other industry. For example, 
our textile industries are understandably 
concerned about the fact that during the 
first three quarters of 1955 the Japanese sold 
us $19 million worth of finished cotton goods. 
But we shouldn't forget that in that same 
period they bought from us $95 million 
worth of raw cotton. Those dollars that 
other nations cannot earn because of our 
import restrictions are dollars that American 
industry will not be able to earn through ex- 
ports. This should be so obvious that it 
should not need stating. But almost every 
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advocate of protection tries to give the im- 
pression that there is a net saving of jobs 
through such protection. This is just not 
true, but unless it is adequately challenged 
the people may think it is true. 

The Nation must realize the tremendous 
importance of trade. It is part and parcel 
of our expanding prosperity and an all-im- 
portant factor to our political survival. De- 
spite these clear facts, self-seeking lobbies, 
well financed and fast talking, continue to 
exert a major influence on the thinking of 
the le and of the Congress. We must 
clear the air with truth—the Nation's future 
depends on it. That's why the task you 
members of the Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education have undertaken is of such pri- 
mary national importance. Your efforts to 
spread the truth must be intensified. 

May I close with the words Presi- 
dent Eisenhower used in his 8 2 Con- 
peri ae oe passag e of the reciprocal 

: “If we fail 
we may fail in all.“ . 


O’Brien’s Talk an Oasis in Congressional 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on April 
17, the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
O’Brien, presented to this House a plan 
for the forging of an effective weapon 
in the new economic phase of the cold 
war, a plan which calls for recruitment 
of more of our bright young people in 
what might be described as a division for 
peace, 

I should like to associate myself with 
the idea of bringing Main Street into our 
Foreign Service by enabling our Govern- 
ment to compete with private business 
for the services and talents of our young 
people. I believe it would enhance our 
prestige abroad and persuade the Ameri- 
can people to associate themselves more 
intimately with our foreign policy. 

We should not lose an economic war. 
But we have lost the opening skirmishes, 
We need more manpower in the battle, 
more economic troops. They are all 
about us if we in Congress, and the 
White House, will face the problem 
boldly and swiftly. 

The Knickerbocker News, of Albany, 
a distinguished newspaper published in 
the capital city of New York, suggested 
in a recent editorial that the plan ad- 
vanced by the Albany Congressman was 
designed to get the Foreign Service “out 
of the drawing room and into the mar- 
ket place.” I, too, subscribe to the theory 
that modern diplomacy should be as 
much at home in a business suit as in a 
top hat and tails. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert in 
the Recorp the following editorial from 
the Knickerbocker News: 

O'Brien's TALK AN OASIS IN CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


Our Congressman, Leo W. O'Brrex, seems 
to have some ideas about the State De- 
partment. 


— 
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He wants it to get out of the drawing 
room and into the marketplace to find bud- 
ding young diplomats. 

He'd like it to pass up Phi Beta Kappas 
for some rough, tough halfbacks from the 
University of Michigan. (At times they've 
considered a glee club singer from there 
named Dewey—but maybe that's not 
pertinent.) 

And he'd like a new Division of Economic 
Cooperation staffed with footloose young 
men who can teach others about our way 
of life without giving away money. He'd 
also like them to keep an eye out for places 
where American business can invest money. 

He said most of this on the floor the 
other day; immediately drew the interest 


of the State Department, which seems to- 


like some of his ideas. (Amid so many it 
ought to find something it liked.) 

Personally we approve going into Main 
Street and hiring diplomats. We think the 
State Department tends to get too many 
college youths straight out of converti- 
bles; youths who may have been ‘sheltered 
from a big segment of America that they 
will have to represent. 

Whether they should be Phi Beta Kap- 
pas or football players, we wouldn't know. 
Personally we're all for three-letter vale- 
dictorians—but they probably all go with 
the telephone company. Offhand, we're not 
worried about our diplomats having too 
many brains. 

As for his proposed “sales force,” the 
idea of America “investing” rather than 
“giving away” money has terrific appeal. 
So long as the “investing” goes on without 
exploitation—and we think it can—this in 
itself teaches others more about America 
than a regiment of diplomats can. 

If, after they know about America, they 
want to borrow our ideology, that's fine. But 
as in “Teahouse of the August Moon.“ if 
they still prefer to build a “teahouse” in- 
stead of a “pentagon-shaped school,” we'd 
better just let them. 

Meanwhile, it’s nice to bask in the 
unctuous luxury of having a Congressman 
with a few ideas. 


Problems of the Small-Business Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, I would like to insert one 
of the most disturbing letters I have re- 
ceived in the 11 years I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 

The independent businessman, some- 
times called the small-business man, is 
one of the basic and most important seg- 
ments of our political and economic de- 
mocracy along with the executives of 
larger business, the service trades, indus- 
trial labor, our farmers, and the profes- 
sions. If our country is to continue to 
prosper, each of these elements must 
share in the prosperity. 

Of them all, however, the small or in- 
dependent businessman best typifies the 
American ideal, because in most cases, 
and in most communities, he is the self- 
made man whose hard work has built up 
a personal equity in his own local busi- 
ness, whose community leadership is re- 
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spected rather than feared, and whose 
business independence is matched by his 
political independence. No one can tell 
him how to run his business, and no one 
can tell him how to vote. 


There is increasing evidence that to- 
day the small-business man is steadily 
being pushed to the wall. The competi- 
tive advantages of big business such as 
superior buying power, more capital 
available for expansion, and control of 
many market outlets are making it im- 
possible for many small businesses to 
survive. 


The letter to which I have referred was 
written by a small-business man who is 
now seeking to sell out the business 
which he has built up through the years 
ahd to invest his equity in the stocks of 
his larger competitors. The facts and 
figures he quotes speak far more elo- 
quently than any words that I might 
utter. I am placing his letter in the 
Recorp so that the members of the House 
committees which formulate tax, bank- 
ing, and small-business legislation may 
have the benefit of his experience. 
Something must be done to work out laws 
in these fields which will better enable 
small business to meet the crisis it is 
facing, if it is to continue to maintain 
the important position it has held in the 
past in our American way of life: 

Manch 23, 1956. 
The Honorable J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran VAUGHAN: We are continuing to hear 
politicians talk about helping the small- 
business man; and since this wonderful help 
is forcing me and thousands like me to offer 
our businesses for sale daily to big business 
firms who can raise capital, I thought I 
would take the time to tell you of our plight, 
not that I expect anything to be done, but 
I will at least get it off my chest before I 
retire from business. It makes me sick to 
think that I have worked for 35 years to 
build from scratch to a nice business only 
to be forced to sell it because Government 
regulations do not allow enough profit to 
remain in business. The small corporations 
cannot hope to continue to survive unless 
they can get some tax relief where incomes 
are under $100,000 before dividends and 
taxes. 

I will be more specific. I am being forced 
to sell my business for the lack of capital. 
We are being forced to compete against Ford, 
General Motors, Chrysler, Standard Oi}, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, not to mention 
large co-ops who pay no taxes at all. Our 
resale prices are established by them, as they 
have a tremendous price advantage due to 
buying power, and there isn’t anything we 
can do except to try to compete with them. 
These firms can float long-term loans or sell 
stocks and bonds when necessary to in- 
crease capital; but I ask you who is inter- 
ested in stock in any small corporation. We 
are not large enough to get an insurance 
loan, and the bank is only interested in 
short-term loans. This leaves us without 
funds in order to compete with every other 
growing business. 

Our company has paid from $30,000 to 
$50,000 in taxes annually for the past 4 or 5 
years; and without paying dividends to 
stockholders, we are still going down at the 
rate of from $15,000 to $25,000. You might 
ask why our corporation shows a net in- 
come of $50,000 to $60,000 before taxes but 
cannot get enough cash to carry on our busi- 
ness, The answer is simple. No company 
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can stand still, and after taxes we do not 
have enough cash left to handle an increase 
of 5 percent in sales, A 5 percent increase 
in sales would be $125,000 which would re- 
quire a $31,000 increase in capital. This is 
82,000 more than our net after taxes re- 
membering that we are not even considering 
dividends; and when we have a normal in- 
crease, which is considered 10 percent, we g9 
from $25,000 to $40,000 in the hole. During 
the past 2 years we have had a net income in 
excess of $125,000, and after paying between 
$60,000 and $70,000 in taxes, it has been 
necessary to borrow $60,000 from the bank. 
If we have a 10-percent increase this year, 
our indebtedness will go to at least $90,000. 
The only thing I can ask as a small-business 
man is why I should go broke in order to pay 
& lot of taxes and struggle with two strikes 
against me to start. 

Each day we get letters of mergers among 
small manufacturers and wholesalers for the 
same reason, It is my guess that a few hun- 
dred large corporations will control all busi- 
nesses within the very near future, and with 
this thought in mind I am placing our busi- 
ness on the market in the hopes that I can 
find a buyer; as I can take the money that 
I have invested and put it back in stock of 
any one of a number of good corporations 
and have a greater net return with no in- 
ventory, no headaches, and I won't even 
have to work, 

If it is the desire of Government to have 
a few empires like General Motors ‘and 
Standard Oil to run the country, I suggest 
that Congress leave the tax structure as it is 
today. 

In closing let me say that it is quite amus- 
ing for the average small-business man 10 
read about all the consideration he is re- 
ceiving in Washington. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHMOND AUTO PARTS, INC., 
H. B. Trustow, President. 


Newark’s Glory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, without 
in any way minimizing the beauty of the 
cherry blossoms that bloom in Washing- 
ton, I wish to point with pardonable 
pride to the cherry blossoms which bloom 
in Branch Brook Park, which is part of 
my congressional district. The beauty 
of these cherry trees was at their fullest 
this past Sunday and many visitors from 
all parts of the State came to look upon 
this picture of nature in her finest dress. 

The following editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 1, 1956 issue of the 
Newark Evening News entitles the story 
of the beautiful cherry blossoms well as 
Newark's Glory“: 

Nxwanxk's GLORY 

Thousands are drawn to Washington from 
all parts of the country every spring to see 
the blossoming of the Japanese cherry trees 
around the Tidal Basin in Potomac Park- 
Few outside Essex County know that here in 
Newark is a cherry blossom display which 
many consider more dramatic than Wash- 
ington's. 

The lovely spectacle along Second River 
in Branch Brook Park was retarded more 
than 2 weeks by unseasonable weather. But 
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it has arrived at last. Of the 28 varieties, 
ranging from snow white through pink to 
dark red, the single-blossomed trees came to 
Tull no under the warm sun of the 
Weekend. They will be succeeded in a few 
days by the magnificent double blossoms 
Which last, barring heavy rain or windstorms, 
for 10 days. 

The Essex County park commission last 
year began floodlighting the cherry grove 
from dusk to midnight to give more persons 
an opportunity to enjoy nature's glorious 
display. The experiment was so successful 
that this year the lights have been doubled. 

will be installed next year. The effect 
is enchanting. 

The people of the community have reason 
to be grateful to Mrs. Felix Fuld, the gener- 
dus and public-spirited woman, sister of 
Louls Bamberger, who gave the trees to the 
County park system in 1928. Hers was a gift 
Of rare and enduring beauty that each year 
Sladdens the hearts of an ever-increasing 
Dumber of visitors. 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker. I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the fact that May 3, 
the occasion of Poland's Constitution 
Day, is a particularly fitting time to re- 
2 Poland's historie struggle to regain 

er lost freedom through generations of 

©Ppression and rule by conquerors. To- 

day the changing atmosphere behind the 

Tron Curtain quickens the hearts of Poles 

everywhere in the hope that their beloved 
land may once again see freedom. 

From the time Poland reached full- 
frown statehood in the 14th century 
deas of democracy, freedom, religion, 
toleration, intellectual culture have been 
in first importance in that nation. These 

€as are the traditions of the people 
pier a than of the state: During the 19th 
the wy: when no Polish state existed, 

nation nonetheless endured tena- 
Clously, and, indeed, the people, lacking 
a State, clung all the more closely to their 
h ditions. Not what the Polish state 

4S been and has done but what the Po- 
> People have been and still are—these 
tine the components of that great tradi- 
0 m. It has been carried on by men and 

Omen, not by governmental bodies or 

kaoncles. The achievements resulting 
rom the tradition are personal, not offi- 
m and those persons who achieved 
1 uch during former glorious centuries 
ein vivid in the memories of their de- 
endants, state or no state. When Po- 
d was restored in 1918 that tradition 
enang at once into national and political 
ectiveness, as witness the turning 

Ck of the Bolshevik invasion. 
1enuting Poland’s golden age, in the 
di h century, much of the Polish tra- 
ct took shape. Time and again, far 
to ner than most of us today trouble 
ker. the Poles were the eastern de- 
12 ders of Christianity, order, and civil- 

ation itself. The eastern hordes of 
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tury—Bolsheviks were turned back by 
the valor and sacrifice of Poles whose 
bodies today lie in the soil fought over 
a hundred times. 

Of few national traditions can Poles 
be more proud than that of tolerance— 
chiefly in the religious and political 
spheres, but also as a personal trait of 
the individual. In tolerant Poland of 
the middle ages the Jews found refuge 
from the persecutors who pursued them 
in other nations of Europe. In the 16th 
century, Poland was the only place that 
gave the Protestant revolution a just 
hearing. Jan Zamoyski, perhaps the 
greatest of all Poles, expressed this re- 
ligious tolerance when he called together 
his friends who had left the Catholic 
Church; he would gladly give half his 
remaining life to see them return to the 
church, he said, but rather than see 
them return under compulsion he would 
lay down his life. 

The Polish political tradition of non- 
aggression was clearly evidenced in the 
15th and ith centuries when Poland 
increased her territory threefold and her 
population twofold without intimidation, 
terror, or bloodshed. Her characteristic 
tolerance made other groups, the Lith- 
uanians and Ruthenians, desire to join 
Poland. 

The fate of Poland, the traditional 
friend of the United States, will always 
be of primary interest to Americans, if 
only in remembrance of the heroic work 
of Kosciuszko and Pulaski in helping the 
American colonies to win their inde- 
pendence. 

Today, the Polish struggle for liber- 
ation is widespread. It is being waged 
on the national, social, cultural, and 
moral levels, where human mind and 
feeling often play a greater role than 
that of bayonet, prison, or concentration 
camp. The characteristics of national 
temperament of which I have spoken un- 
doubtedly will help the Polish people 
endure the present Soviet cccupation. 
The tradition of individualism consti- 
tutes an obstacle to the subordination 
of Poland to the Communist system 
which disregards the dignity and free- 
dom of man. 

We will never rest easily, never for- 
get the Poles’ justifiable and burning 
desire for freedom until the yoke of So- 
viet enslavement and brutality has been 
lifted. We look to the day when Poland 
will again emerge a strong, free, pros- 
perous, and happy nation. We know the 
people will never give up their hope for 
the arrival of that day. With the help 
of courage, perseverance, and faith in 
freedom, that day will come, I know. 


Rhode Island Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q! 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
is indeperidence day for the great State 
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One hundred and 
eighty years ago tomorrow the State of 
Rhode Island dissolved all legal and 
moral ties with her mother country, 
Great Britain. By repealing an act en- 
titled “An act for the more effectual 
securing to his Majesty the allegiance of 
his subjects in this His Colony and 
Dominion of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations.” 

On May 4, 1776 Rhode Island formally 
severed all social, political, and economic 
association with Great Britain. The 
events that led up to these acts of im- 
punity are concisely and authoritatively 
recited in our history books. 

In 1763 the English Government de- 
termined to institute a program to 
strengthen colonial administration, and 
to raise colonial revenue. Each of these 
measures was eminently unpopular in 
America, but the question of a colonial 
revenue proved to be the principal pivot 
of controversy. At the close of the 
French and Indian Wars the British pub- 
lic debt was overburdening and in Eng- 
land the taxpayers were clamoring for 
relief. To help defray the expenses of 
the new colonial policy parliament, in 
1764, passed the sugar act, imposing a 
tax on imports of foreign molasses into 
America. This was the first instance of a 
parliamentary act designed for the ex- 
press purpose of raising a colonial 
revenue. 

The sugar act provoked a storm of 
protest. In spite of these protests, 
parliament proceeded, in 1765, to a still 
more objectionable revenue measure— 
the stamp act—whereby a tax was 
levied on all legal and commercial 
papers, pamphlets, newspapers, alma- 
nacs, cards, and dice. Immediately riot- 
ing broke out, because of these imposts, 
and British goods were boycotted. 

In 1766 a new ministry in England re- 
pealed the stamp act and reduced the 
duties imposed by the sugar act. Within 
a few months however, still another min- 
istry was in power and the attempt to 
raise a colonial revenue was renewed. 
By one of the Townshend acts of 1767 
duties were imposed on imports of glass, 
lead, paint, paper, and tea. Again the 
colonies responded with a boycott of 
British merchandise. 

Colonial resentment found expression 
in a series of incidents, many of which 
occurred in Rhode Island. As early as 
1764 Newporters climaxed a riot with 
crewmen of the British schooner St. 
John by firing upon the vessel with can- 
nons. The following year a Newport 
mob, angered by impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen, seized and burned one of 
the boats of the British vessel Maidstone. 
Most famous in this series of incidents 
was the burning of the British revenue 
schooner Gaspee. 

After the Gaspee affair tensions rose 
to a climax. In 1773 Rhode Island 
formed a committee of correspondence 
for cooperation with the other colonies. 
On December 16, 1773, the Boston Tea 
Party was staged to protest a British 
plan for stimulating the sale of taxed tea. 
This defiant action, which caused the 
British to retaliate with coercive legisla- 
tion known as the Intolerable Acts, was 
vehemently discussed and approved by 
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town meetings in Rhode Island, The 
Bristol town meeting boldly asserted 
that the time might come when the peo- 
ple would be provoked to renounce their 
allegiance and assert an independency. 

The colonial spirit of independency 
was the rock on which Britain’s North 
American empire was finally wrecked. 
Accustomed for more than a generation 
to little or no taxation, and to nearly 
complete freedom in the management of 
their internal affairs, the Americans 
were disposed to resent every British at- 
tempt to strengthen colonial administra- 
tion. Free from the menace of New 
France, strong and self-confident, the 
‘Thirteen Colonies prepared to resist. 

In 1774, Rhode Island gave support to 
the calling of the Continental Congress, 
naming as delegates the former political 
rivals Stephen Hopkins and Samuel 
Ward. In 1775, upon receipt of the news 
of Concord and Lexington, the general 
assembly created an army of observa- 
tion—most of the troops later joined 
Washington’s Continental Army. The 
Same year the assembly commissioned its 
own navy, consisting of two units, to pro- 
tect the colony’s trade. Before the year 
was out, this force had attacked and cap- 
tured a vessel of the Royal Navy. On 
May 4, 1776. the Rhode Island General 
Assembly climaxed its program of re- 
sistance by formally declaring its free- 
dom from Britain. This action, taken 2 
months before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at Philadelphia, made Rhode 
Island the first sovereign state estab- 
lished by Europeans in the New World. 

This formal declaration of freedom has 
been called the “shot heard around the 
world.” 

Our State’s firmness lies in her record. 
Rhode Island still remains the land of 
“firsts.” The circumstances have 
changed the times, but the character and 
determination still lies dormant only to 
be kindled by any sort of tyranny over 
the mind of man. 

Rhode Island is a proud State. Her 
people are progressive and hard working. 
The products of her workmen can be 
found in every part of the world. It is 
the cradle of religious liberty in America. 

We shall continue to be proud and in- 
dependent. We shall continue to work 
for the good of all and oppose all things 
that are not in the public interest. 


The Polish Constitution of 1791 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
certain landmarks in the history of man- 
kind’s efforts toward a society of liberty 
under law which Americans can never 
forget. Just because Americans are 
drawn from the peoples of every part of 
the world, in a special way they find their 
inspiration in the history of those 
peoples. 
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On May 3 we mark the 165th anniver- 
sary of the Polish Constitution of 1791. 
It is a sobering thought that for most of 
those 165 years the Polish people have 
not been their own masters, least of all 
today, when they must bear their en- 
slavement by the Communist tyrants. 


“Yet, the spirit of freedom has always 


burned fiercely in Polish hearts, and the 
constitution which they adopted on May 
3, 1791, is a shining example of the em- 
bodiment of democratic principles. 

No celebrations will be allowed in Po- 
land today, but we in America can com- 
memorate this day by reaffirming our 
own dedication to the fundamental pre- 
cepts of the Polish Constitution of 1791 
and by restating our determination that 
the Polish people shall once again be 
free. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
1956, is a day of reverence and remem- 
brance for all the people of Poland, and 
their relatives and friends wherever they 
may be, in their native land of Poland, 
or in America, or throughout the world. 
It is a day they remember freedom. 

May 3 is constitution day, celebrating 
the constitution of May 3, 1791, estab- 
lishing democratic rights and religious 
freedom for all Poland's people. 

We remember our good friends and 
relatives in Poland. In these difficult 
times, we urge them to continue their 
faith and good spirit. We people of 
America have not forgotten them, and 
we look forward to that great day of 
freedom, independent, and justice for 
all the people of Poland which is cer- 
tainly on the way as evidenced by the 
rising spirits, success, and unity of the 
free peoples of the world. 

We salute our friends, the people of 
Poland on constitution day. 

I am glad to include in my remarks 
the following cheering statement of my 
good friend, Judge Blair F. Gunther of 
the Superior Court of Pennsylvania and 
supreme head of the Polish National Al- 
liance in the United States: 

Polis CONSTITUTION Day, May 3, 1956 

(By Blair F. Gunther) 

These are unsettied times for the peoples of 
the free world but these are times of crisis 
for the people of Poland. While the Poles 
inside Poland are not now able to demon- 
strate openly their intense desire for the 
freedom they have been denied, free Poles 
all over the world and those of Polish origin 
will, with additional vigor, commemorate the 
165th anniversary of the signing of the con- 
stitution of the 3d of May. They call upon 
others with similar feelings for freedom to 
join them in the commemoration of this 
significant event. 

Poland has nurtured seeds of democratic 
thinking since its earliest days. The free- 
dom of the individual to speak, worship, and 
carry out his own work as he chooses has 
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been fought for throughout many genera- 
tions. Poland was one of the first states in 
Europe to elect its rulers by vote of its citi- 
vens. It has ever been liberal in its attitude 
toward religion. It has always strived toward 
a high level of education, and its ideals of 
justice have made it an historic place of 
refuge for many racial groups persecuted else- 
where, 

The Poles have long understood, and still 
appreciate, the feelings which motivated the 
struggle for independence in the United 
States. The sending of numerous sons to 
sid on the field of battle is but one out- 
ward example of the sympathy they felt for 
this young and free country. The same spirit 
which manifested itself here during the 
Revolution brought about in Poland, at the 
same time, the adoption of the Constitution 
of the 3d of May. 

The Constitution of the 3d of May 1791, 
can validly claim to be one of the world's 
greatest documents of freedom. It was the 
first written democratic constitution in Eur- 
ope establishing the rights of all classes and 
assuring the religious freedom of all groups- 

Those unfortunate Poles locked in by the 
curtain of iron can only look back silently 
at the past greatness of their country, pray- 
ing also in silence for a reestablishment of 
the principles embodied in the Constitution 
of the 3d of May. Those who can commemo- 
rate this event, by word or deed, must do 50 
with increased spirit to compensate for and 
inspire those who cannot. We are all related 
to the fervent patriots of the constitution, 
either closely or more distantly, either by 
blood or spiritually, and our debt to them 18 
a great one. Our actions today can be a sign 
of those bonds of kinship, 


The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OH OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that it is necessary for me to be absent 
today on important official business. 
when the House has before it the agri- 
culture bill of 1956. The measure was 
not previously programed for this week, 
and in the meantime I made certain 
commitments I am obliged to fulfill. 

I have not missed a single vote in this 
Session of Congress on the many meas- 
ures that have come before us affecting 
our farmers. Nor would I miss this one 
today were it not absolutely necessary 
and were it not that I have assurances 
from the leadership of the Republican 
Party that my presence is not necessary, 
as most of the differences on the various 
features of the proposed legislation have 
been resolved, 

Having been brought up on the farm, 
naturally I am inclined to favor any 
sound proposition that would be for the 
benefit of deserving farmers. For a 
number of years I have been a member 
of the grange and of the Farm Bureau, 
and I have been in close touch with the 
various programs that have been ad- 
vanced for the benefit of the farmers. 
I have given considerable study and 
thought to the whole subject, and par- 
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ticularly to the bill now before the 
House. 

The bill before the House is by no 
Means perfect in every particular, but 
I do believe that on the whole it will 
Make a constructive contribution for a 
Solution to the farm problem. Were I 
Present today and voting I would, ac- 
Cordingly, vote for the bill. 

Agriculture is the leading industry of 
all of our industries. More people are 
employed in agriculture than any other 
business, and more money is invested in 
Agriculture properties than any other 
business, 

My votes in Congress have always 

in favor of giving encouragement 
to this big industry and to the many 
People who engage in agricultural pur- 
Suits. My votes have always been for 
legislation which will give our worthy 
farmers a program that is economically 
Sound and which will enable them to 
Progress and prosper. 


In Tribute to Poland, the First Ally 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


i Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I consider 
i an honor to participate in the cele- 
ination of the anniversary of Polish 
Ndependence and to pay tribute to a 
roic people. Today all people of Pol- 
h extraction greet this eventful date 
th a song on their lips, the Third of 
y Mazurka, and I am sure that even 
though the Iron Curtain alters the tones 
28 distorts the words, the echo repeats 
Tom all sides: “Poland is not dead yet, 
While we are alive.” 
t On May 3, 1791, Poland guaranteed 
reedom to all her citizens by adopting 
® consttiution, and became the first 
nation in Europe to have a written demo- 
cratic document proclaiming the prin- 
Ciples of human liberty. 
On September 1, 1939, Poland was the 
x t nation to take up arms to resist Nazi 
ass resslon—the first who had the cour- 
We to say, “No” to Hitler. Poland in 
1 international policy was faithful at 
times, not only to the letter but also 
be pies Spirit of her treaties, and did not 
‘Ow herself to be led astray by the 
Fag Proposal to take part in an attack 
$ Soviet Russia, and refused to coop- 
he in any anti-Soviet plot, abiding by 
er neutrality and striving for peace. 
this Poland was first to fight, and for 
h honor paid dearly with the blood of 
€r soldiers, not only in Poland during 
© September campaign but on all 
asin fronts—in Norway, France, in the 
tle of Britain, Africa, Itlay, Belgium, 
ormandy. Holland, Germany—on the 
Po and in the skies over Europe. 
land was the first ally. While Po- 
Gia was the “mother of the United Na- 
ns,” she was excluded from the Con- 
on of the United Nations, convened 
April 25, 1945, at San Francisco. Yet 
thought that was to guide the work 
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of the San Francisco Conference was 
expressed by a Polish king in 1750— 
Stanislaw Leszczynski, one of the early 
protagonists of international coopera- 
tion, who wrote a memorandum on 
strengthening the general peace. The 
thought underlying his plan was that 
the community of nations should go to 
the assistance of any country attacked. 
Likewise, in 1833, Poland's greatest poet, 
Adam Mickiewicz, proclaimed in his 
works the ideal of the common brother- 
hood of man—a genuine international 
organization. 

The Polish people have always been 
brave to the point of folly and they have 
always been believers in freedom. Time 
and again they have been found defend- 
ing the rights of men and women to live 
their own lives in their own way. The 
Polish people fought against a German 
invader trying to steal other peoples’ 
lands as far back as the year 963. In 
1241 they saved Europe from the in- 
vading Tartar hordes. In 1685 it was 
Sobieski and the gallant Poles who pro- 
tected and saved Christianity from the 
ravages of the Mohammedan sword and 
stopped the infidel hordes from over- 
running Europe and destroying the 
Christian people. The liberty-loving 
Poles came to the aid of our American 
Colonies in the Revolutionary War. 
Wherever liberty and justice are at 
stake, the sons of Poland never fail to 
rally. Thousands of Polish boys from 
my State fought courageously on the 
battlefields of Korea. 

Poland has always been devoted to 
the cause of humanity. Her contribu- 
tions to human liberty and free institu- 
tions are glorious. She is a symbol of 
freedom and of peace. 

In observing this anniversary of a 
great event in the history of Poland, let 
us recognize that the fate of this old, 
brave, great nation still disturbs the 
world and America. At Yalta, Teheran, 
and Potsdam, we played a role not en- 
tirely compatible with our ideals. Let 
us all hope and pray that Poland, the 
first nation in Europe to adopt a demo- 
cratic form of government, will be per- 
mitted to work out her own destiny un- 
der a government of her own, chosen by 
her own people. 


The Lowest Summit Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New Republic 
for April 9, 1956, is worthy of the atten- 
tion of our colleagues; 

PARLEY IN A SANDTRAP 

We have talked to several reporters back 
from the Eisenhower-Canadian-Mexican con- 
ference at White Sulphur Springs. Their 
eyes are still popping. The chief executives 
from Ottawa and Mexico City couldn’t seem 
to figure out what it was all about. Neither 
could the reporters. Eisenhower knew; he 
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had come to play golf with professional 
Sammy Snead. The reporters couldn't kick— 
there was a free bar open all the time—but 
why, after all, were they there? Mexicans 
were happy; they were upgraded. Cana- 
dians were miffed; they were downgraded. 
Otherwise the two had little in common. 
There was no agenda. At the windup Eisen- 
hower scheduled 2-hour individual confer- 
ences with each guest; these were cut down 
to 20 minutes when it turned out they had 
nothing to say. Ike got out on the links 
again. 

Shrewd writers believe that this was smart 
politics. “The average American,” one of 
them explained, “distrusts striped pants and 
diplomacy, He favors man-to-man talks at 
top level. It’s what he thinks he would do 
if he were President. Ike went out person- 
ally and ended the Korean war, didn't he? 
How can you explain that the real United 
States-Canadian problems are so technical 
that Ike probably has never heard of them? 
This was good headline stuff and made 
votes.“ The conference has been dubbed 
the lowest summit conference. 


Getting to the Top 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, there was a time when a mother 
would tell her son that the way was open 
to the Presidency of the United States— 
that was then supposed to be the top. 

However, Franklin Ford, in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of April 30 last, 
points out that at least there is another 
road to wealth and riches, even though 
it is not one traveled by the Horatio 
Alger boys. Here is what he wrote: 

Live LIKE LORDS P 
(By Franklin Ford) 

If you want to do right by your son, train 
him to be a labor leader. The Lords of La- 
bor, with a capital L, are today's aristocracy, 
the modern princes of privilege, the well-fed, 
well-clothed, and well-housed. 

Wouldn't it be dandy if your son and mine 
could be housed, for example, as well as Dave 
Beck, head of the Teamsters’ Union. The As- 
sociated Press says his home in Seattle has a 
swimming pool, a movie theater, and a water- 
fall. About a year ago he permitted his 
union to buy the property from him for $163,- 
000, a real bargain, providing he could live in 
it rent-free for life, and also that the union 
would pay all costs of service, taxes, and 
maintenance. And now he is going to allow 
his truck drivers to buy the furniture for 
$100,000, provided it stays in his house, pre- 
sumably. 

Besides, says the Associated Press, Mr. Beck 
gets $50,000 a year plus expenses, plus “fur- 
nished living quarters in the Teamsters’ new 
$5-million marble and glass headquarters in 
Washington, plus an apartment in a Wash- 
ington hotel.” 

Now, that’s really living it up. And the 
“expenses” cover such things as Mr. Beck's 
trip. to Hawaii with other executives of his 
union, for a business meeting. It wasn't, 
I'm sure, that these labor bosses merely want- 
ed an expense-paid trip to the hula-hula 
land of romance and moonlight. It was be- 
cause Hawaii is so much more convenient 
and centrally located for a business meeting 
than, say, Chicago. Besides, the AFL big 
brass meets in Miami, where there are lots 
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of night spots, race tracks, and swimming 
pools. So why not Honolulu for the king 
of the Teamsters’ Union and his princes and 
barons? 

Our President, Senators, governors, mayors, 
etc., hold office only for fixed terms, none 
more than 6 years but that’s the silly Ameri- 
can idea of rotation in office, with a secret 
ballot so the voters can pick the man of their 
choice. Of course, there’s mone of that 
stupid democratic nonsense in labor unions. 
The boss stays in for life, and the faceless 

.zeros down in the ranks are subjects of an 
absolute monarch. Their only function, be- 
sides paying dues and assessments, is to obey. 

Since today's kings like Beck, Reuther, 
Lewis, Hoffa, etc.. hold in their grasp the 
economic livelihood of millions, and extract 
tribute from them in an unregulated sys- 
tem of private taxation, it seems right and 
just that these regal gentlemen also control 
the social and political lives of their sub- 
jects, and spend their dues money for man- 
sions for themselves, or as campaign funds 
for politicians who will promise to do their 
bidding. 

Yes, the smart thing to do is educate your 
boy to be a labor leader. Then he will really 
be sitting in the pullman diner of the gravy 
train, eating high on the hog. 


The Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues Mr. Roscoe Drummond’s column 
entitled “What Next in the Cold War?” 
The column appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune for April 29, 1956. It 
follows: : 

War Next In THE COLD Wan? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Part of the great debate in Washington 
today is over who’s winning the cold war— 
the Soviet Union or the West? Mr. Dulles 
has been saying that we are winning the 
cold war because the Soviet Union has been 
forced to shift policies in midstream, and 
because the Kremlin has found it prudent 
to slough off some of the more ruthless coat- 
ings of the Stalin dictatorship. Adlai 
Stevenson has been saying that we are losing 
the cold war because the new Soviet tactics 
are more difficult to cope with, and because 
Soviet enticement and Influence in Asia, 
North Africa, and the Middle East have made 
visible headway in recent months. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has been saying that we 
can't really know who is winning the cold 
war because it is impossible at this stage to 
cast up a firm balance sheet. My own in- 
stinct Is to feel that, in this instance, Mr. 
Stevenson is nearer right than Mr. Dulles, 
and that Mr. Eisenhower is usefully candid 
in saying that dogmatic claims either way 
are misleading. What is needed, I think, is 
a fresh evaluation of what the United States 
can and must do—militarily, economically, 
and politically—to recapture the initiative. 
The purpose of this column is not to judge 
the cold war but to look at the criteria by 
which we can measure the adequacy of 
United States action as events take clearer 
shape, 

THE BALANCE OF MILITARY POWER 

This is absolutely critical, and this is 

why Senator Sruarr SYMINGTON’S investiga- 
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tion into the scope and pace of United States 
defense production, whatever its political 
motivation, is timely and proper. 

We hear it constantly repeated that we 
are today nearer peace, further from war, 
than 2 or 3 years ago. We hear it said that 
since each side can inflict massive destruc- 
tion on the other, neither will find it profita- 
ble to embark upon war. 

This is absolutely true and profoundly 
misleading. It leads to the suggestion that 
Soviet superiority in some major modern 
weapons is not crucial since we have sufficient 
nuclear arms to make their use by the Krem- 
Un uninviting. This is a perilous premise. 
It is perilous because it is possible to avoid 
war and lose the peace. It is perilous be- 
cause a significant shift in the balance of 
military power to the U. S. S. R. could 
incalculably strengthen Soviet influence all 
over the world and, though never used, 
overtly, could undetermine the will of the 
free world to stand together. 


Moscow talks about reducing its armed 
force, but the United Nations Economic 
Survey of Europe for 1955 reveals that there 
was at least a 12 percent rise in Soviet mili- 
tary expenditures last year, and a continuing 
shift toward heavy industry and armaments. 
In England, Mr. Khrushchev discloses that 
the Soviets have dropped an H-bomb from 
an airplane (we haven't), and reports that 
Russia “will soon” have a guided missile 
with an H-bomb warhead capable of “hit- 
ting anywhere in the world.” We haven't 
Moscow is producing submarines which can 
deliver atomic missiles at a rate far exceed - 
ing our own. 

If this shift in the balance of power con- 
tinues, it could undermine the Free World 
without firing a shot. To permit the balance 
of power to slip away from us is to invite 
disaster. 

THE SOVIET POLITICAL CHALLENGE 


The Soviet Union is today exerting diplo- 
matic and political influence in parts of the 
world where its presence was not felt a few 
years ago—in the Middle East, where its 
arms sales are disturbing; in Asia where, for 
example, Ceylon has just voted a neutralist 
government into office; in the Western Hem- 
isphere, where the Icelandic Parliament has 
called for the dismantlement of the NATO 
airbase. 

THE SOVIET ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 


By virtue of its ability to buy surplus 
foodstuffs, which are a drug on the American 
market, Moscow is making its trade-and-aid 
program increasingly felt. 

These Soviet measures are counterable but 
only if the United States is ready to expend 
the resources to keep the balance of power 
from shifting to the Soviet Union; only if 
we are ready to help the newly Independent, 
uncommitted nations to achieve political 
and economic progress which will cause 
them to identify their future with the Free 
World. 

There is no present sign that American 
public opinion is yet prepared for this great 
exertion. It will require decisive and sus- 
tained leadership from the White House. 


Giovanni da Verrazano, Discoverer of New 
York Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, April 17, 1956, at Oscar Tucci's 
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Delmonico’s Restaurant in New York 
City, the annual Verrazano Day was cele- 
brated. 

Giovanni da Verrazano is the great 
Italian navigator who first discovered the 
harbor of New York in 1524. Great 
credit for this public and well deserved 
recognition is due the Italian Historical 
Society of America, of which John N. La 
Corte is the director. 

Oscar Tucci, the owner of Delmonico’s, 
Who was born in Florence, Italy, where 
the great navigator Verrazano was like- 
wise born, spoke eloquently of his native 
countryman. Another speaker at the 
Verrazano Day celebration was Prof. 
Edward D. Re, of St. John's University 
School of Law in Brooklyn, whose elo- 
quent address is of special interest at 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am happy to 
insert Professor Re’s address, which is 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF Pror. Epwarp D. RE, PROFESSOR 
or Law, Sr. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
LAw, ON THE OCCASION OF THE VERRAZANO 
Day CEREMONY IN New York, TUESDAY, 
APRIL 17, 1956 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished and honor- 

able guests, my fellow Americans and friends, 
we Americans who share the noble traditions 
of freedom and liberty, the seeds of which 
were, planted on the plains of Runnymede, in 
that fateful encounter between King John 
and the barons, often know more about dra- 
matic historic events of other nations than 
we do about our own. Although one does 
not detract from the importance of knowing 
the history of Europe that is sò closely 
linked with the very discovery, foundation 
and heritage of the Western Hemisphere and 
our own country, nevertheless it is felt that 
greater attention should be given to the 
many glorious chapters of American history. 
I say this because I believe that there are 
many chapters of American history that 
should be as well known to us as the signing 
of Magna Carta on the plains of Runnymede. 
Surely many events of American history are 
equally dramatic. It is therefore in an effort 
to instill justifiable pride in the American 
that we celebrate today the achievement and 
discovery of Giovanni da Verrazano, an 
achievement destined to become of the great- 
est significance. 


Although Verrazano day is sponsored by 
the Italian Historical Society of America, 
since Verrazano was a Florentine navigator, 
the celebration is in no sense Italian. Like- 
wise, if it were celebrated under the auspices 
of a French historical society, since Ver- 
razano sailed a French vessel under the spon- 
sorship of Francis I, King of France, the 
celebration would not commemorate a 
French eyent, The celebration, rather, is in- 
tended and must be understood as an Ameri- 
can celebration commemorating an impor- 
tant and dramatic chapter of American his- 
tory. From one standpoint it may be viewed 
as one of the most beautiful events of Amer- 
ican history because it was Verrazano who 
first opened the great portals of New York 
Harbor to the peoples of the world. The mil- 
lions of thankful immigrants who share with 
us the bl gs of liberty and freedom may 
gratefully %cknowledge Verrazano as the first 
immigrant who made possible their happy, 
fruitful life in this land of opportunity. 

The Verrazano story, like the story of 
Amerigo Vespucci, commences in the beauti- 
ful city of Florence, Italy, for it was there 
that these two great navigators first saw the 
light of day. Although there is some doubt 
as to the year of birth of Giovanni da Ver- 
razano, there is no doubt that he was born 
in Florence, Italy, the son of Pietro Andrea 
and Flanetta Capelli. James Carson Bre- 
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Yoort, the founding president of the Long 
Island Historical Society and a champion in 
Cause for the recognition of Verrazano, 
Sets the date of birth of the intrepid Floren- 
tine navigator as 1480. Others believe the 
gear of birth to be 1485. What is of interest 
Us, however, is the fact that Verrazano, a 
Courageous sailor, became an experienced 
raYigator who entered the service of France. 
ar 1508, as a seaman, sailing out of the port 
Dieppe, Normandy, he took part in the 
Larorsrz and exploration of the Gulf of St. 
wrence. 
N event that we celebrate today, how- 
a er, commenced about 15 years later. Un- 
er the sponsorship of Francis I, King of 
pilot i Verrazano was commissioned the 
of the 100-ton, three masted caravel or 
k, named La Dauphine. This vessel, 
named in honor of the eldest son of the 
king. under the command ot one Antoine de 
Conflans, set sail in search for the "blessed 
— of Cathay.” This trip, which led to 
— very of New York Harbor, is de- 
Sade in great detail in a letter, in the 
ure of a report, addressed by Verrazano 
Ag king, who was referred to in the salu- 
It let as “the most serene crown of France.“ 
v. interesting to note that in this report 
del O ret ers to La Dauphine as Dal na.“ 
to ng the Italian for Dauphine. According 
the report, the first landfall on the Ameri- 
f Continent was in South Carolina. He 
plowed the coast northward until in mid- 
Torn 1824 the Dauphine salled into New 
k Bay. The report states that, after 
foun ng the shoreline about 300 miles, “we 
two d a very. agreeable site located within 
Small prominent hills, between which 
mowed to the sea a very great river, which 
abt deep within the mouth.” This is prob- 
whe, the very first recorded description of 
and Stn today the Bay Ridge hills of Brooklyn 
in a Staten Island. Having entered the river 
ple Small boat, Verrazano adds: “The peo- 
© 8 with feathers of birds of various 
e toward us joyfully, uttering ve 
tna’, exclamations of admiration, showing 
a we could land with the boat more 
I. After entering the river “within 


© “to return to the ship, leaving the 
sald land with much regret because of its 

memodiousness and beauty.” 
leay though unfortunately he was forced to 
thee quickly, he nevertheless had named 
the areas that he had described. He named 
Place Angouleme, since, prior to his 
the on to the throne, the king had been 
vas, Count of Angouleme, In the words of 
no's report: “We called it Angouleme, 
the principality which thou attainest 
aren, fortune, and the bay which that 
ot the ales, Santa Margarita, from the name 
y sister, who vanquishes the other ma- 

ns of sodai and art." 

8 may very well be glven the 
— Selected by Monsieur Jacques Habert, 
Ot n New York was caled Angouleme.” 
may prefer Santa Margarita, but the 
Story is nevertheless American. It is the 
at of an intrepid navigator who first set 
bor Upon the Narrows and New York Har- 
85 years before Henry Hudson's Half 
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Moon sailed up the Hudson River to its 
navigable headwaters at the present site 
of Albany. It was therefore entirely be- 
fitting and proper, in October 1909, at the 
time of the Hudson-Fulton celebration in 
New York, that a statue to Verrazano was 
unveiled and erected here in Battery Park. 

Although the Verrazano monument was 
temporarily removed during the operations 
connected with the digging of the Brooklyn 
Tunnel, happily, it was subsequently re- 
stored here in Battery Park—to a place of 
prominence and dignity. In this connec- 
tion all Americans owe a debt of gratitude 
to those historians and civic-minded persons 
who have generously given of their time 
and effort to make known this Verrazano 
story not only to New Yorkers but to all 
Americans. This debt is owed to men such 
as Brevoort, Greene, Carli, de Costa, and 
Habert. Brooklynites may be especially 
proud of James A, Kelly, Brooklyn borough 
historian, who had dramatized the achieve- 
ment of Verrazano with such enthusiasm 
that it was almost inevitable for the Italian 
Historical Society of America, founded by 
Mr. John N. LaCorte, to perpetuate the mem- 
ory and discovery of Verrazano. 

Due recognition has been given to this 
glorious event of American history by Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner who, in his proclamation 
proclaiming today Verrazano Day in the city 
of New York, urges “all citizens to do fit- 
ting honor to the memory of Giovanni da 
Verrazano for having been the first to enter 
this great harbor and gateway to the land 
of golden opportunity which has long shone 
as a beacon light to the oppressed peoples 
of a sad and troubled world.” 

Through the very gateway described by 

errazano, only 432 years ago, millions have 

to reap the rich harvest of freedom 
and liberty. Today that gateway assumes 
more than merely commercial and material 
importance. Rather, it represents the great- 
ners that is America for in the center of 
that same gateway there stands the sym- 
bol of American democracy and the Amer- 
ican way of life—the Statue of Liberty. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. Daa. 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shail apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer,.and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance, 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Record at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
Sy (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Daily Digest 


Senate adjourned out of respect to Senator Barkley. 


House passed farm bill. 
See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 6627-6628 


Bills Introduced: 1 resolution was submitted, as fol- 
lows S. Res. 258. Page 6628 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: : 

H. R. 6143, to amend the Internal Revenue Code with 
regard to income-tax treatment of transfer of patent 
rights, with amendments—reported May 1 under prior 
authorization (S. Rept. 1941) ; 

8. 2582, 3472, H. R. 3964, 4051, 8187, 4536, 4633, 5495, 
6395, and 4162, private bills—reported May 1 under prior 
authorization (S. Repts. 1942-1951, inclusive); and 

H. R. 7471, providing for conveyance of certain U. S. 
lands to the St. John’s County, Fla., Board of Commis- 
sioners, with amendments—reported May 2 under prior 
authorization (8. Rept. 1952). Pages 6627—6628 


Bills Referred: Four House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Page 6627 


Condolence Resolution—Senator Barkley: Senate 
adopted S. Res. 258, expressing condolence on death of 
Senator and former Vice President Barkley. page 6628 


Program for Monday: Senate adjourned at 12:04 p. m. 
until noon Monday, May 7, when it will continue on 
S. 3073, D. C. transit system. 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 


PROCESSED TOBACCO 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Subcommittee 
on Tobacco concluded its hearings with regard to the 
use of reconstituted or processed tobacco in the manu- 
facturing of tobacco products. Witnesses heard were 
Dr. Robert N. DuPuis, of Philip Morris, New York; 
John C. Whitaker, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Corp., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; John A. Crowe, American To- 
bacco Co., New York; T. M. Wade, Brown & William- 
son Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky.; Irvin H. Peak, P. 
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Lorillard Co., New York; Stanley S. Keyser, Consoli- 
dated Cigar Corp., New York; Charles H. Horn, Fe 
eral Cigar Corp., Red Lion, Pa.; Harry Wurman, Bayuk 
Cigars, Inc., Philadelphia; Victor C. Davidson, of John 
H. Swisher & Son, Inc., cigar manufacturers of Jackso™ 
ville, Fla.; Leon Singer, Cigar Manufacturers Associs 
tion of America, Inc., New York; Dr. Ernest Ball. ass 
ciate professor of botany, North Carolina State College: 
Dr. W. G. Frankenburg, General Cigar Co., Inc., NeW 
York; Dr. W. E. Colwell, North Carolina State College: 
Raleigh: and William A. Blount, Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco, New York. 


APPROPRIATIONS—PUBLIC WORKS 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee com 
tinued its hearings on proposed fiscal 1957 budget estr 
mates for Army civil functions, hearing testimony on 
indicated projects from the following witnesses: 

On various Montana projects—with testimony from 
Senator Mansfield; 

On funds for New York-New Jersey channels—with 
testimony from Senator Smith (New Jersey) on behali 
of himself and Senators Ives, Lehman, and Case (Ne 
Jersey) ; “ 

On funds for the Port of New York Authority—with 
testimony from Representative Osmers, former Senato! 
James Mead, and a local witness; 

On funds for Ouachita River, Calion, Ark., and De 
Gray Dam—with testimony from Representative Hart 
and local witnesses; 

On Middle Rio Grande Flood Control Association— 
with testimony from Senator Chavez, Arthur Perry: 
administrative assistant to Senator Johnson (Texas); 
and local witnesses; 

On funds for various projects in the Pacific Northwes 
area—with testimony from Senator Neuberger; and 

On various power pfojects throughout the country 
with testimony from Clyde T. Ellis, National Ruta 
Electric Cooperative Association. 

Hearings continue tomorrow. 


Astute Advice of Secretary Brucker 
` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr, PATTERSON. Mr. „Speaker, 
everyone in this important legislative 
y knows of the outstanding ability 
of our great Secretary of the Army—the 
Honorable Wilber M. Brucker. Since 
Assuming his tremendous responsibility, 
retary Brucker has worked unceas- 
ly to improve the defense of our Na- 
tion, Having fought gallantly during 
World War I in the United States Army, 
dur distinguished Secretary is well aware 
Of the vital role that the Army plays in 
wars. 


On April 27 Secretary Brucker de- 
livered an inspiring speech at Fort Knox, 
„in which he offered the Nation sage 
Advice. So important were his words 
that I wish to here insert his speech in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


TEAMWORK: THE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY 


(Remarks by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, United 
States Armor Association, Fort Knox, Ky., 
April 27, 1956) 

It is inspiring to be here at Fort Knox, 
and to meet with leaders of our Army, and, 
in Particular, of our armored striking force, 
Which is so important an element of our 
Breat Army team. I emphasize the word 

team" because consummate teamwork all 
along the line—as you have so often demon- 

Strated in the fires of war—is the keystone 

Of the Army's ability to its tre- 

mendous responsibilities for the defense of 

dur Nation. 

I am reminded of a verse of the well-loved 
Caisson Song: 


“Cavalry, boot to boot, 
We will join in the pursuit, 
While those caissons go rolling along.” 


The spirit expressed in those lines, with 

elr nostalgic flavor of the old Army, must 
always be the ruling spirit of our new Army 
the Army of tomorrow—firmly joined, man 
and man, arm and service, in the pursuit of a 
Common purpose. 

We must not make the disastrous mistake 
Of underestimating the task that faces our 
y today. Despite the ostensible “new 
look” of the Communist conspiracy—its 
freshly gilded promises and tawdry smiles, 
its artful retreading of belligerence into 

mevolence—there is not the slightest evi- 
dence to justify a belief that the Communists 
have modified in any degree their ruthless 
determination to subjugate the entire free 
World by whatever means they can. Back- 
ing that determination is the steel of the 

mobilized armed forces on earth, 
Bowing in size and power with each passing 

y. 

“The vast Soviet military establishment 
has not been scrapped,” President Eisen- 
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hower warned America only a short time ago. 
“On the contrary,” he said, “the Soviets and 
their Communist allies are increasing the 
strength and effectiveness of their armed 
forces, and are providing them with equip- 
ment of the most modern design. The 
threat implicit in this vast aggregation of 
military power still casts an ominous 
shadow over the world.” 

The United States Army is a vital part of 
our defense against this massive threat. It 
is the hard core of our security. It is a cen- 
tral element of the greatest system of collec- 
tive protection against a common foe that 
has ever been created—a system in which our 
country is now associated with 45 other 
nations. 

Over 40 percent of our troops are deployed 
overseas in 73 countries in support of our 
global commitments. In Europe and Asia, 
standing guard with the troops of our allies, 
they form tangible barriers to any aggressive 
moves by the vast armies of Soviet imperial- 
ism. These men in the Army uniform con- 
stitute visible proof to the leaders of the 
Communist conspiracy that we mean exactly 
what we say—that we steadfastly intend to 
resist aggression in any form. Their mere 
presence stimulates the morale and stiffens 
the resolution of our friends by constantly 
reminding them that we are in this together, 
and that we intend to see it through to- 
gether, come what may. In addition, our 
Army is helping to train more than 200 Allied 
divisions, a very substantial portion of the 
free world’s collective strength. 

The paramount purpose of our whole de- 
fense team is to deter aggression—to prevent 
Wwar—but we know that in order to be an 
effective instrument of deterrence, it must be 
prepared to fight and to win under any cir- 
cumstances. The evidence of its ability to 
do so must be so clear and so convincing that 
a potential enemy cannot fail to realize in 
advance that resort to armed attack would 
prove to be a most costly mistake, 

If it should come to actual fighting—if our 
best efforts to prevent the outbreak of war 
should prove futile—the major combat bur- 
den would sooner or later fall, as always, 
upon our ground troops. No technological 
advance has diminished their importance. 
Weapons, equipment, and tactics have all 
been revolutionized more than once in the 40 
years since I slogged through the mud of 
France in World War I with the Rainbow 
Division, but the fundamental role of the 
Army as we knew it then has never changed. 
It is the component of the defense team 
which has the means and capability needed 
to gain and to maintain control over an 
enemy's land, his resources, and his people; 
in other words, not merely to wreak destruc- 
tion upon him but actually to conquer him, 
which is the ultimate wartime goal of all 
military action. 

Since the days of the cave dwellers men 
have been devising new, more ingenious, and 
ever more lethal weapons of war with which 
to extend their capabilities, but nothing has 
yet been devised to replace man himself. As 
long as man lives on the land, and depends 
upon it for his sustenance, final victory in 
any military conflict will have to be gained 
on the ground. It will be gained by men who 
meet the enemy face to face and dig out the 
very roots of his resistance. The notion that 
wars can be won by remote control—with 
pushbuttons—is a dangerous myth, If en- 


couraged, it can lead only to psychological, 
spiritual, and downright physical unpre- 
paredness for the realities of military conflict. 

In the event of war—no matter what kind 
of a war it might be, no matter what might 
transpire in its initial stages—our Army 
must be ready to play its full part as a domi- 
nant force. It must be prepared to fight 
successfully against any aggressor, any time, 
anyplace, and on any terms. It must be 
capable of fighting an all-out war. It must 
also be capable of coping with an urban 
riot, a remote brushfire war, an attempted 
seizure of power through military pressure, 
or any other device of military aggression 
contrived by the Communist mind, It must 
be equally as ready to fight a war in which 
atomic weapons are used, or are not used. 
In short, it must never allow itself to become 
irrevocably committed to any one concept 
of war, to any particular family or type of 
weapons, or to any inflexible tactical doc- 


e. 

The ability of the Army to carry out its 
mission successfully is one of the most im- 
portant measures of our national security. 
As members of the Army, we can be proud 
of what is being accomplished throughout 
our whole organization to make it ready for 
whatever tasks, or whatever magnitude, it 
may face in the critical years to come. We 
can see on every hand the results of dynamic 
thought, unremitting research, and positive, 
energetic action within every branch of the 
service, which will give the Army as a whole 
the means to be the fastest moying, hardest 
hitting Army in the world—a military force 
of incomparable power and versatility—a 
reliable and ready Army which is an indis- 
pensable part of the Nation's first line of 
defense. s 

Major emphasis is being laid at the present 
time upon the development of atomic weap- 
ons precisely tailored to the Army's needs. 
Weapons of this nature now in the hands of 
using units—the Corporal and the Honest 
John—give us a valuable interim capability, 
but they constitute only a beginning. In 
the not-too-distant future we will have 
whole families of guided missiles, ballistic 
missiles, and rockets to supplement the big 
guns with which our troops are armed. They 
will give our artillery the vastly increased 
range and effect necessitated by the require- 
ments of the huge atomic battlefield. One 
example is the 1,500-mile IRBM Jupiter, 
which is now being developed jointly by the 
Army as a ground-launched weapon, and by 
the Navy for surface ship and submarine use. 
We are making such substantial progress 
with this high-priority project that the time 
necessary to develop the range we seek, cou- 
pled with the accuracy we have already at- 
tained, will be cut to a minimum. Units 
are being organized to utilize the shorter- 
range Redstone, the accurate experimental 
vehicle leading to Jupiter. 

We believe that we should have in our 
arsenal an adequate supply of atomic weap- 
ons which can be used with discrimination 
against close-in as well as distant pinpoint 
targets, with complete accuracy under the 
most adverse conditions of weather and vis- 
ibility. They will make it possible for us to 
support our troops adequately under any cir- 
cumstances without unnecessary wholesale 
destruction, without the annihilation of large 
segments of the population—which might 
well be a friendly population—within an 
area of combat. 
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We are not overlooking the importance 
of intensified research and development in 
the field of nonatomic weapons as well, be- 
cause they are urgently needed for a great 
many specific tasks, and will be for as long 
as we can foresee. We will never turn our 
backs upon any weapon or family of weapons 
until we have something definitely better in 
every important respect which performs the 
same function. We must always insure that 
the Army has the means at hand to apply 
the exact amount of force required to deal 
with every situation—from the silent thrust 
of a bayonet to the detonation of the most 

guided missile. 

The attainment of maximum mobility, 
both tactical and strategic, is one of our 
primary objectives. It would be a prime 
factor of success in any war we might have 
to fight. The traditional ground mobility 
and tremenodus shock power of armor take 
on new significance in the light of the re- 
quirements of the atomic battlefield. Armor 
will play a very important role in any war 
of the future. However, all elements of the 
combat commands of the atomic field ermy— 
infantry, engineers, and all forms of artillery, 
as well as armor—must be able to move 
swiftly to the attack from dispersed positions 
in order to exploit to the full the effects of 
our atomic firepower. Faster, lighter, more 
versatile ground vehicles are being provided 
to give them that capability, Air vehicles— 
including the “Flying Boxcars“ which drop 
our paratroopers, the new assault transports 
which can land infantry on any reasonably 
level field, the Army's own organic helicopters 
which can put down men and supplies on 
the roughest and most inhospitable terrain— 
all these are literally giving wings to our 
ground troops. 

In order to carry out its mission success- 
fully, the Army must also be able to trans- 
port its major units by air over long dis- 
tances, between continents and across oceans. 
We have made considerable progress in at- 
taining that degree of mobility. We know, 
for example, that if the need arose and we 
were the requisite alr- 
craft, we could fiy an entire airborne division, 
together with its essential automotive equip- 
ment and organic artillery, from the United 
States to any part of Europe or Asia. We 
could get it there in time to dominate a 

situation before it got out of hand. 
We look forward to the time when it will be 
practicable to move armored units with equal 
facility. 

A high-priority undertaking to which it is 
imperative that the whole Army address its 
best efforts is the building of an adequate 
Reserve. The armored center has played an 
impressive part in the Reserve program. Due 
in measure to the accomplishments of 
the officers and men here at the home of 
armor who participated in the training of 
the first experimental UMT unit in 1947, a 
ground swell of sentiment in favor of more 
widespread military training along the lines 
contemplated by the Congress when it orig- 
inally passed the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act began to develop. Now we 
have the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, with its 
6 months’ training feature, which for the 
first time provides a definite and equitable 
means of building a strong, vitalized Re- 
serve. Again the armored center is doing a 
splendid job in training many of the young 
Americans who have enlisted in the Reserve 
under this program. 

Military Reserve Week, which is being ob- 
served throughout the country this week, is 
helping to focus the attention of the Nation 
upon the intensive efforts being made to 
build up our vital trained and ready Reserve 
forces, both the Army Reserve and our splen- 
did National Guard, the backbone of our Re- 
serve strength, which now numbers over 
400,000 well-trained and well-equipped troops 
of high morale, and is growing rapidly. 
Already more than 28,000 young men have 
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enlisted in the Army Reserve, and they are 
coming in at the present time at a rate of 
over 1,100 a week. It is proving to be some- 
thing that appeals to young Americans, and 
those I have observed in training in various 
camps are making splendid soldiers, fully 
worthy of the honored uniform they wear. 
The program is rolling, and it is up to all of 
us to put forth every effort to keep it rolling 
and gathering momentum. The success of 
this program must be a prime concern of 
every member of the Army. 

It is going to take teamwork of the finest 
kind to accomplish all the tough and tedious 
tasks that lie ahead of us today, I recall 
the story of a small attack group of the 
25th Division which was working its way 
up a hill in Korea toward a platoon objec- 
tive. A private who was leading the group 
used up his grenades on an enemy foxhole 
halfway up the ridge and yelled for others 
in the group to pitch him some more. Work- 
ing together with the precision of an infield 
tossing the ball around, they kept him sup- 
plied through the air, The group advanced 
in short bounds with perfect coordination. 
The leader would catch a grenade, pull the 
pin, and throw it. The group dropped flat 
until it exploded and then tossed him an- 
other grenade, and the action was repeated. 
Eventually the group successfully fought its 
way to the top of the hill. The whole ma- 
neuver was perfectly executed because these 
were good soldiers who quickly grasped a 
situation and knew how to work together 
as a team to achieve their objective. 

This epitomizes the team spirit which must 
permeate the Army at all levels of command. 
Teamwork does not mean merely coopera- 
tion. It involves a far closer welding of 
purpose and effort, a true yielding of the 
individual point of view to the success of 
the team as a whole. 

During this critical era, the ability of the 
Army to do its job is of especially grave con- 
sequence to America. Every person con- 
nected with it owes no less than undivided 

to the team. Each of us must 
have a spirit of unqualified dedication, and 
singleness of devotion to this great Army 
that will stamp us as worthy in the tremen- 
dous days that lie ahead. Every job and 
every branch is of great importance. I 
served as an infantryman, and I am proud 
of the Infantry, but I am sure it would not 
accomplish very much without the rest of 
the team solidly behind it. 

There is no room anywhere within the 
structure of our Army for any narrow self- 
interest which subtracts from the effective- 
ness of the Army as a team. I am by no 
means selling honest competition short. 
Competition is highly commendable when it 


impels a man or an organization to do the 


best possible job—to outstrip all others in 
excellence of performance. 

The professional associations of the several 
arms and services—such as your Armor Asso- 
ciation—have, through the years, zealously 
promoted this branch competence and con- 
tributed substantlally to the effectiveness of 
the Army as a whole. There is a real and 
continuing need for them. There is also a 
challenging need—well expressed in an edi- 
torial in your magazine, Armor, which re- 
cently came to my attention—for a dynamic 
association, composed of members of all 
branches, which can and will speak with one 
powerful yoice for the entire Army, and help 
to tell the Army’s story to the Nation. All 
of us, both individually and collectively, 
have a solemn and inescapable obligation to 
the American people whom we serve to be 
as articulate as we possible can, to make 
crystal clear the cold facts about military 
security as we know them so well, to spell 
out the vital part the Army team is play- 
ing in the attainment of our national objec- 
tives, With a view to filling the need you 
have recognized for an all-inclusive organiza- 
tion, the Association of the United States 
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Army was formed some months ago to pro- 
vide a common meeting ground for the com- 
bat arms and technical and administrative 
services. It seems to me that if the Armor 
Association were to join with it—without, of 
course, losing its separate identify as a pro- 
fessional association—attainment of that one 
voice we all so earnestly desire would be 
brought one long step nearer. 

The Army has a tremendously important 
job, a job it is fully capable of doing, but we 
must continue with unflagging zeal to seek 
improvement all along the line. This is the* 
forward-looking and forward-thinking Army 
of tomorrow, and we must keep it so. We 
respect the past. We derive inspiration 
from countless examples of the courage and 
devotion which have made the Army great, 
but our watchword must always be: For- 
ward.” 

We must be ever ready and willing to cut 
a new pathway through any jungle growth 
of custom, of precedent, or of tradition that 
blocks the march of true progress. The Army 
team has a splendid example of forward- 
thinking of the person of armor's own George 
Patton. The foresight, strength, and deter- 
mination which were so characteristic of the 
soldier whose creed was “In yourself demand 
the impossible” are doubly essential today- 
We must ever press on toward higher and 
seemingly impossible goals. We can never 
reach so lofty a plateau of accomplishment 
that there will not be looming above it an- 
other challenging mountain. 

There is an old proverb that says: “An army 
is maintained for a thousand days so that 
it may be used on one particular morning.” 
Each of us has a vital, personal responsibility 
to make certain that if the particular morn- 
ing should dawn when the United States 
Army must fight again in defense of this 
Nation, it will be ready. 


1956 Farm Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 
The House in Committee of the whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 10875) to enact 
the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I can explain these amendments very 
briefiy. 

The first one strikes out the following 
language on page 26, line 19: “for imme- 
diate reference to the Committees on 
Appropriations of the Senate and House 
of Representatives.” That is the lan- 
guage that comes out. 

I understand that that will be done 
in ordinary routine fashion, therefore 
the language is not needed at all and 
should be deleted from this bill. 

The same situation ‘applies with ref- 
erence to the language on page 38 which 
has the same purpose and provides sub- 
stantially the same thing. The language 
that we are striking out is just this: 

Any bill or joint resolution embodying the 
recommendations presented to the Congress 
under subsection (b) shall, upon introduc- 
tion in the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and of the Senate or the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives, as the case may be. Such 
committee shall proceed as expeditiously as 


1956 
Possible to consider such bill or joint reso- 
lution- 


(2) This subsection Is enacted by the con- 
(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
of the Senate and the House of Repre- 

zentatives, respectively, and as such shall 
be considered as part of the rules of each 
use, respectively, and (B) with full recog- 
ition of the constitutional right of either 
to change such rules (so far as they 
relate to the procedure in such House) at 
any time, in the same manner and to the 
ötme extent as in the case of any other rule 
Of such House. 


Now that, too, is exactly what will 
happen even if this language is deleted. 

© Committee on Agriculture certainly 
Would proceed expeditiously and I am 
Certain that the Speaker of this House 
Would properly and promptly and ap- 
Propriately exercise the powers of his 
N in making these references. It 
Seems to me the language is objectionable 
and should be taken out. 


Poland’s Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI ` 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
Was a warm and pleasant day in Warsaw 
on that May 3 of 1781, when the Seim 
Parliament—was called to meet. Quite 
a few of the deputies were still vaca- 

ning on their private estates, scattered 

Over the country. Some citizens and 
gentry who had gathered around the 
tables in Fukier’s wine cellar, knew that 
Something was brewing at the Seim 
What exactly, they did not know. 
An old politician from out of town re- 
ked, The King is going to talk on 
very important matter.” He elab- 
drated further, “that they will give equal 
ents to the peasants, commoners, and 
Someone relled from the back, “That 
be the day.” And deep in the cor- 
der lying under the table a nobleman 
ed for his sword declaring: “That 
Tine „never happen, never, as long as I 


It was close to 11 a. m. on that memo- 
Table morning. The tension of the 
Crowd assembled in the Sejm seemed to 
mount. In the galleries, spectators were 
ihattering, men and their ladies dressed 

their finest outfits were looking at one 
another, trying to read each others 
thoughts as to the big question: “Are you 

Or, or against the new idea?” 
10 t this great new and progressive 
he Was we will not repeat here. Year 
Pore year out, we have hailed this great 
lish Charter. It was equal to any 
Sther democratic legislature in existence 
those days. We have mentioned its 
democratic character throughout, and I 
don; that there is any need for repeti- 


oaith the sound of the bell striking 11 
Clock at St. John’s Church, King Stan- 

W August Poniatowski, followed by a 
train of some 200 noblemen, officers of 
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the guard, and royalty, entered the 
Sejm. Dressed in his favorite uniform 
of the cadet corps, he slowly proceeded 
toward the throne. Those opposed to 
the proposed program had threatened to 
take drastic measures in case a new order 
should be adopted. The chamberlain of 
the court and many a nobleman kept 
their hands ready on the hilt of their 
swords in case of disorder. The throne 
was protected by guards of the court and 
Ulan lancers. At the center door also, 
at the end of the assembly hall, stood the 
Sejm’s marshal, and right behind him 
Prince Gen. Joseph Poniatowski and 
General Golgowski, guarding the exit 
against anyone who might try to get 
away after having caused the slightest 
disturbance. As the King ascended to 
the throne, the people in the galleries 
rose to their feet to get a glimpse of him. 
Some person yelled, “Long live the King,” 
and the crowd in a spontaneous outburst 
began to hail their monarch. The op- 
position remained silent. Their facial 
expressions were hostile, as if judging a 
foe on the battelefield. $ 

Malachowski, the president of the as- 
sembly, announced its opening by pound- 
ing his large cane three times against 
the floor, and the historical session be- 
gan. To emphasize the gravity of the 
political situation, telegrams from Polish 
envoys abroad were first read. An out- 
burst of the opposition was heard and 
some of them tried to leave the place 
but were forced back to their seats. 
When finally, after almost 7 hours of de- 
bating, someone rose to read the newly 
adopted constitution, a violent exchange 
of words began. At last they were in- 
terrupted by the King, who rose to his 
feet. 

“The King behind his nation and the 
nation behind its King,” could be heard 
from the galleries. Soon this phrase 
was picked up by the entire crowd, with 
the exception of a few hostile deputies. 
King Stanislaw August rose to his feet 
and solemnly swore to adhere to the 
constitution: . 

Juravi Domino, no me poenitebit—I swore 
to God and will not regret it—end now I call 
upon whose who dearly love their fatherland 
to follow me into the church and there take 
an oath with me praying that God wil! let 
us succeed and see to it that we will achieve 
our great task. 


While a great crowd with its king 
assembled in the church of St. John, 
some deputies of the opposition remained 
in the Sejm, arguing over their defeat, 
and the merits and disadvantages of the 
new charter. But there were not more 
than about 50 altogether against the 350 
deputies assembled there before, they 
calmly dispersed and went to their 
homes, 

Mr. Speaker, today, 165 years after this 
great event, we once again bow our heads 
toward Poland, and its gallant nation. 
Although, in the last year alone some 
great political changes have taken place 
behind the Iron Curtain and the new 
anti-Stalin drive is in full swing, let us 
not be fooled by this treacherous new 
line. Many top-ranking Communists 
perished under Stalin’s purges and others 
are now being rehabilitated and vindi- 
cated. Not one shadow of doubt re- 
mains in my mind, that this is a new 
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trick and diversion directed at the west- 
ern powers. It is a new policy of smoke- 
screen, largely written up in our press. 
But who are the people leading this new 
policy? Are they newcomers? All of 
them were the closest collaborators of 
that tyrant, Stalin. Without them, one 
man could never have succeeded in wip- 
ing out entire populations, jailing others, 
humiliating and disgracing them. Bul- 
ganin, Khrushchev, Malenkov, Zukov, 
Rokossowski, and so forth, are not new 
names to us. They have come up ever 
since Stalin’s became known here. And 
how about their protectors? General 
Serov, of the infamous MVD, the mass 
murderer of the Baltic Nations? I hope 
that this time we shall not repeat mis- 


takes of the past, and will not be fooled 


by the angels of Russia's new regime.” 
The only way we will be able to save 
other thousands of human beings behind 
the Iron Curtain from further unwar- 
ranted cruelty and punishment, is to fol- 
low the spirit of the May 3 constitution, 
to preserve the liberty, and integrity of 
the Polish people. 


The Imperative Need for a Flash-Flood 
Warning System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have had so many requests from Con- 
gressmen and others for copies of the 
letter I recently sent to the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations in 
regard to the Department of Commerce 
Weather Bureau appropriations that I 
would like to insert in the Recorp at 
time a copy of the letter: < 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1956. 
The Honorable PRINCE H. PRESTON, 

Chairman, Department of Commerce, 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar MR. PresTON: I have just finished 
reading the recently issued hearings before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, in regard to the appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce Weather 
Bureau for the year 1957. 

In the accompanying subcommittee re- 
port and bill reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I note with dismay that abso- 
lutely nothing is provided to meet one of the 
major weather problems now confronting our 
Nation, namely, the menace of flash floods. 

It seems incredible—after the most costly 
flood disasters in the history of North Amer- 
ica—that it nevertheless is intended that no 
provision whatsoever should be made by 
Congress to provide our citizens with any 
better protection against the deadly flash 
floods. 

I do not believe that the elected Repre- 
sentatives of these States which have been 
stricken by the disastrous floods of the past 
few years will remain quiet and do nothing 
this year after they have been informed how 
most of the loss of life and how much of the 
loss in property can be eliminated by an 
up-to-date flash-flood protective system. 
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The total savings possible, on a nation- 
wide basis, could be enormous. For example, 
in my own State of Connecticut last year, in 
a single flash flood, dozens of lives and mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property could have 
been saved with a fully developed, modern 
high-water-warning service. Within a short 
period of months similar large losses could 
have been avoided in Pennsylvania, New 
York, California, and other States. 

‘The size of the flood-loss problem Is high- 
lighted by the fact that the annual property 
loss from floods in major river basins of the 
United States averages more than $300 mil- 
lion a year. Engineers and flood experts have 
estimated that the amount of property loss 
which has been avoided through adequate 
flood-warning services averages about 10 per- 
cent of the total flood loss, which means 
about $30 million of prevented loss a year. 
Despite the huge flood losses mentioned 
above, and the large savings possible 
through adequate warning, there is not a 
single valley in America that is protected by 
a modern flood-warning system. Even in 
the Naugatuck Valley of Connecticut, which 
‘was flooded in a few hours by the heavy rains 
of Hurricane Diane, a pilot flash-flood-warn- 
ing project is just now getting started and 
already suffers from lack of funds. And let 
us not forget that there are more than 2,500 
valleys in the United States subject to flash 
floods. 


My travels through flooded areas of New 
England have prompted me to ask Congress 
again to do something to protect our people 
from the disastrous flood menace that con- 
fronts almost every State of our country. 

Recently I have talked with engineers, 
meteorologists, hydrologists, and river ex- 
perts on the flo problem and they have 
assured me that for only $3 million (that is 
less than 1 percent of the real annual flood 
loss) it has now become possible to establish 
a modern flash-flood-warning service that 
will provide the protection needed along 
every river in the United States. 

If it is acceptable to you and the other 
members of the Appropriations Committee, I 
would be pleased to offer a floor amendment 
to the Department of Commerce Weather 
Bureau appropirations for the fiscal year 
1957 that would increase the expense item 
by an amount of $3 million for the establish- 
ment of an improved flood-warning service 
throughout our entire country; or perhaps 
you may deem it advisable to offer a com- 
mittee amendment to accomplish this 


purpose. 

If this added amount of $3 million was 
made available by the Congress, it would 
enable the Weather Bureau to take the fol- 
lowing recommended action: 

(1) Establish five additional district river 
forecasting centers, 

This increase of 5 district river forecasting 
centers would make a total of 14 such cen- 
ters, and would thereby provide adequate 
flood forecast coverage for the entire coun- 
try. 

The river valleys to be provided this new 
and additional flood-warning service, and 
the locations of the respective district river 
forecasting centers, are as follows: 

1. Lower Mississippi Valley: Vicksburg, 


2. West Gulf and Rio Grande Valley: Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

3. California: Sacramento. 

4. Colorado and Great Basin: Salt Lake 
City. 

5. Great Lakes: Lansing, Mich. 

(2) Establish 5,000 cooperative river and 
rainfall observation stations in flash flood 
valleys, with n observation equip- 
ment and reporting facilities. 

(3) Establish an adequate research and 
development program in regard to the fore- 
casting of flood-producing rains and water 
supply, in cooperation with other Federal 
and State agencies and universities, 
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(4) Install 20 additional modified surplus 
radar stations in flash flood areas which are 
now more than 150 miles from established 
or planned radar storm detection locations. 

(5) Strengthen professional river stage 
and flood study staffs at existing river fore- 
cast centers by two or more persons. 

The river forecasting stations include 
Hartford, Conn.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Augusta, 
Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Knoxville, Tenn.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Portland, Oreg.; 
and Tulsa, Okla. — 

Your support of this proposed measure will 
be greatly appreciated by the millions of 
Americans who live in the flood-hazard val- 
leys of America and who should no longer 
be denied the flood-warning services that 
modern technology can not provide. I ear- 
nestly solicit your sympathetic consideration 
of this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


Practice-Versus Preachment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of May 1, 1956, a very in- 
teresting column written by the distin- 
guished American journalist, Mr. Mar- 
quis Childs, entitled “Practice Versus 
Preachment.“ I ask unanimous consent 
that the article by Mr. Childs be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRACTICE VERSUS PREACHMENT 
(By Marquis Childs) 

“The quick admission of Alaska and Hawail 
to statehood will show the world that Amer- 
ica practices what it preaches."—Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in a speech in Denver on Sep- 
tember 16, 1950. 

One of the conspicuous—and tragic—fail- 
ures of the decade since the war's end is the 
failure to admit the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska as States of the Union. It amounts to 
a confession that the American system is in- 
capable of further expansion. 

There still might be a chance for the bill 
for statehood for the two Territories, pending 
from the last session of Congress, if the Presi- 
dent wanted to get his administration behind 
it. In the campaign of 4 years ago and several 
times since he has preached the admission of 
Hawaii and Alaska. But practice has fallen 
far short of preachment. 

In the elections recently held in Alaska, 

the voters, by a majority of 2 to 1, adopted 
a constitution anticipating approval of state- 
hood. 
By nearly as large a majority, they approved 
what is known as the Tennessee plan. Under 
this plan, which was used by Tennessee to 
force the issue of admission to the Union 
in 1796, Alaska will go through the motions 
of electing 2 Senators and 1 Representative 
as though it were a State. 

When the 85th Congress convenes next 
January the two Alaskan Senators and the 
Alaskan Representative will be waiting on 
the doorstep demanding admission. They 
will not be seated, but their voices raised 
in a demand for statehood may at last be 
heard. . 

Michigan, Oregon, and California all used 
the Tennessee plan as a lever to overpower 
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the forces that more than a century ag 
resisted the westward expansion of the Re- 
public. 

Something of the same division that ee. 
the country apart over slavery works 8 
the admission of both Hawali and Alaska. 

Hawaii is an outstanding example of the 
capacity of the races of West and East 2 
live together in harmony. The courage 1 
the stamina of the Niset in World War 
were legendary. These men of mixed in- 
heritance proved in the heat of battle theif 
loyalty to a country that had not yet gran 
them full citizenship. 

Yet the suspicion of race lurks bebind 
the conventional arguments against state“ 
hood, particularly among southern Demo- 
crats. The same suspicion works against the 
Eskimo in Alaska. t 

Among some members of the world's mos 
exclusive club, namely, the Senate of 
United States, there is implacable opposition 
to letting down the bars to foreigners. 

Racial prejudice coincide with certain 
powerful economic interests to insure a x 
block big enough, regardless of the actual 
voting strength in Senate and House on 
statehood, to hold it back southern Demo- 
crats and conservative Republicans in this 
instance, as in so many othegs, form a works 
ing coalition exercising a veto power. A 
though it is not at all fashionable to s 
about it, this is the focus of the stalemate 
that prevails in so many areas. 

Although they have no proof for it, many 
Alaskans firmly believe that President Eisen, 
hower has been influenced against statenood 
for Alaska by his good friend and close 88507 
ciate, Gen. Lucius Clay. * 

Clay is chairman of the board of the Con 
tinental Can Co., which has close ties to 
the Alaska canned salmon industry. If on, 
can believe the story of resentful Alaskans 
Clay persuaded the President that Alask® 
was not yet ready for statehood. 

The fear of the salmon fishing industry 
is that if Alaska should become a State, the 
industry would be subject to restrictiv? 
regulations that would really be enforced. 

In a fiery speech at Alaska’s constitutions! 
convention last November, Ernest Gruening 
governor of Alaska from 1939 to 1953, charg 
that Alaska was America's colony and sub- 
ject to the same kind of colonial exploit® 
tion this country denounces when prac 
by European powers. 

As a result of discriminatory legislation. 

to Gruening, Alaskans pay higD®” 
freight charges, higher wharfage and joni 
shoring charges, and higher maritim 
charges than anywhere else. 

This increases the cost of living above 
the national average which, in turn, restricts 
the population and helps to keep Alaska a 
the status of a colony. 

“If there is a clearer and louder exampl 
of colonialism anywhere,” Gruening said 
the Federal law covering Alaska shippin8 
“let it be produced. Here is a clear 
where the Government of the United 
States—through its legislative branch W 
enacted the legislation, the executive branch 
through the President, who signed it, an 
the judicial branch which, through its 
courts, upheld it—imposed -a heavy fine? 
cial burden on Alaskans exclusively for the 
advantage of private business interests in 
the mother country.” 

In the case for statehood, a distinction 
has long been made between Alaska an 
Hawaii. The latter, it has been argued. 1$ 
far more ready for statehood with a rapidl¥ 
growing population, industry and agricul- 
ture in striking contrast to Alaska with its 
unpopulated areas of forest and mountain. 

A bill granting statehood to the two terri- 
tories has been bottled up in a subcommitte® 
for many months, The chances for action 
at this session are virtually nil. But the 
hope that springs eternal is that in the n 


-Congress next year, practice will fin 


catch up with preachment, 


1956 
The Farm Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


Consideration the bill (H. R. 10875) to enact 
the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
think every member of the Committee 
On Agriculture has done his very best to 

to the floor of the House a bill 
Which they think is appropriate and ac- 
ceptable not only to the House but to the 
Other body and to the President. There 
are some of us who feel that the veto was 
Unfortunate, and I am one of them. 
ere are some who do not feel that way 
about it. Now that the committee has 
eliminated those features which were 
Controversial, I hope that by this time 
morrow we can conclude our work by 
bringing to the farmers something which 
Will be good and something wHich we 
hope the administration and the mem- 
bers of the other body will accept. 

Without criticizing anyone, Mr. Chair- 
Man, I am one of those who is not too 
impressed with the idea of the soil bank. 

I am going to vote for it. I voted for 
it before and I shall vote for it again 

orrow: but I am concerned with what 

is going to happen to the land which is 
taken out of the production of crops and 
Put into the bank. And certainly the 
amount of money which will be paid to 
ers in lieu of crops on allotted acre- 

age put into the bank will not be suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of putting the 
nked acreage into soil-building or soil- 
Preserving crops and at the same time 
leave farmers enough to live. The money 
ing insufficient I am concerned about 
that land going to waste, growing up in 
Weeds, and being subjected to the winds, 

e storms, and the elements, every day 
and every week. 

Then, too, the soil bank idea has the 
effect of paying farmers for doing 
Nothing, Good farmers do not want pay 
for doing nothing. They prefer activity 
and actual farming. They do not like 
the idea of seeing their land lie out, idle, 
and playing no part in agricultural pro- 
ductivity. 

I am also concerned with the effect 
Which it is going to have on the mer- 

ts in the little farm communities 
of our Nation. Almost all of the smaller 
Communities of our country are sur- 
Tounded and sustained by active farming 
operations. In these communities down 
my way you will find a little country 
bank, cotton warehouses, a few gins, and 
80 forth. Up in the Corn and Wheat Belts 
You will find similar operations. They 
are very heavily dependent upon crops 
Produced from nearby farms. On these 
Crops they lend money; 


When the lands go into the bank there 
Will be just that much less wheat to be 
Milled, there will be that much less cot- 

be ginned, there will be less busi- 
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ness at the bank, there will be less busi- 
ness at the country store. Not only will 
these people feel the effect of reduced 
production but all people of the commu- 
nity will feel the effect of it. 

Maybe it will not work out that way, I 
hope not. On the other hand there are 
many who have some concern about this 
so-called soil bank and its general effect 
on the community life. They have ex- 
pressed the identical fear of its effect. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think the 
gentleman made a statement a minute 
ago he might want to qualify. He said 
he expected to vote for the soil bank to- 
morrow. I think he meant to leave the 
impression that he expected to vote for 
this bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course, the en- 
tire bill which embodies other provisions. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I do not 
think the gentleman would vote for the 
soil bank just as that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I am for the 
entire bill. The gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Yates], asked a question a moment 
ago. I think the answer ought to be de- 
veloped further. In doing so we must 
assume that the soil bank is a fine thing; 
and it may be, I am not sure about it. 

He asked the question if there was to 
be a dollar ceiling on the amount any 
farmer would receive from the bank. I 
imagine that which prompted the ques- 
tion was to be assured that any farmer 
who might own a very large farm would 
not be getting too many dollars from it. 
The gentleman's premise may be sound, 
but I doubt it. The No. 1 objective of 
the soil bank is to reduce the surplus. 
The theory is that acreage put into the 
bank will be taken out of crops and pro- 
duction reduced below demand. Then 
the crops that are now in storage will 
gradually be siphoned off to meet the 
demand. The advocates contend that 
sometime in the future, a year or two or 
more, the surplus would soon be ex- 
hausted. So, if a ceiling is placed upon 
any amount of acreage that a farmer 
puts in the bank then to that extent the 
very purposes for which the bank is cre- 
ated is defeated. The more acreage a 
farmer puts in the bank the less the 
production; and the less the production 
the sooner the surplus will disappear. 

Down my way we have hundreds of 
small farmers. They cannot very well 
afford to participate. But the small 
farmer will benefit indirectly by way of 
a reduction in the surplus brought about 
through the large farmers’ participa- 
tion. The object is to remove the sur- 
plus. A ceiling on participation would 
defeat the objective. 

There is another thing in this bill 
that I am concerned about. The bill 
permits the first year of operation to be 
financed with funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Personally, Mr. 
Chairman, I think an appropriation 
should be made for such. Why siphon 
off the capital assets of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation? 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was established for the purpose of pro- 
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viding money for price-support opera- 
tions and for that alone. Through other 
inappropriate authorizations, we are now 
gradually depleting the capital assets of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
They are showing up in the balance 
sheets of the Corporation as a loss to 
the price-support program when as a 
matter of fact they are not such a loss. 

Something has been said about the 
$1.25 to be paid for corn, that is, the un- 
limited production at $1.25 per bushel. 
I do not live in the commercial Corn 
Belt but I am tremendously concerned 
about the possible effect. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has told us that 
the trouble with corn today is that we 
have too much, so they have proposed 
the soil bank to get rid of it. Yet on the 
other hand just a few days ago, and it 
was not a part of the President’s original 
recommendation, the Department an- 
nounced that it is going to support the 
unlimited production of corn at $1.25 a 
bushel. I believe you heard the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hore] say, and I 
think I am quoting him correctly, that 
he had some concern about this inas- 
much as he was afraid that the Corn Belt 
would really turn to corn. The Secre- 
tary also has told our committee, and 
I think he is right—this is one time I 
agree with him—that the reason we have 
had cheap cattle and cheap hogs is that 
we have had too much corn, cheap corn. 
If the Corn Belt should turn to corn at 
$1.25 a bushel, and I think it will, that 
means a tremendous surplus of corn. 
That means the warehouses will eventu- 
ally be filled with it and that means a 
depressed price. It further means that 
eventually the surplus will be disposed 
of at heavy loss to the Government, with 
added troubles for corn farmers as long 
as the surplus exists. 

From what I know about corn, and I 
do not know much, I have been told and 
I have read that the price of hogs follows 
the price of corn. If corn is cheap hogs 
will be cheap. If corn is cheap cattle will 
be cheap. I am concerned about it. I 
thought we were trying to get rid of the 
surplus. Surely this is not the way to 
doit. A high support price on unlimited 
production will undoubtedly increase the 
surplus. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. It is pretty well known 
ree cheap corn always makes cheap 

ogs. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is what I 
have been told. 

Mr. POAGE. And that cheap hogs 
never improve the likelihood of high- 
priced feed. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is exactly 
what I have been told. 

Mr. POAGE. Are we not certain to 
have cheap corn if we deliberately go out 
and put a premium on overproduction? 

Mr. ABERNETHY, That is also what 
I have been told. 

Mr. POAGE. Does the gentleman re- 
member any other time when we have 
been talking about wanting to cut down 
that we have gone out and tried to re- 
duce our production by deliberately en- 
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couraging production by paying a pretty 
substantial support on unlimited produc- 
tion? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. When you put a 
substantial support price on unlimited 
production it always makes for trouble. 
As I said a moment ago, I represent 
thousands of small farmers. The aver- 
age cotton allotment in my district is 
only about 8 acres to the family. But 
you give them a comparable support 
price for cotton, with unlimited produc- 
tion, that which has now been given 
corn, and they will fill the warehouses 
of this country with cotton. It would 
wreck cotton farmers. It could, and 
may, wreck the Corn Belt. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman tell 
us whether or not establishing this price 
of corn at $1.25 a bushel will be an in- 
centive or a detriment to farmers to put 
their land in the soil bank? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Ican only answer 
that on the basis of what some of them 
from the Corn Belt have said to me— 
that it would be an incentive to put their 
acreage in corn and not in the bank. In 
turn, the overall objective—reduction of 
surpluses—would be defeated. 


Insurance Against Flood Damage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
behalf of the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [{Mr. Pastore], I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
ment prepared by him with reference to 
Senate bill 3732, a measure to provide 
insurance against flood damage, and for 
other purposes, 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN 
O. Pastore, DEMOCRAT, RHODE ISLAND, WITH 
REFERENCE To S. 3732, A BILL To Provwe 
INSURANCE AGAINST FLOOD DAMAGE AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 
On April 26, the Senate Committee on 

Banking and Currency reported S. 3732; a 

bill to provide insurance against flood dam- 

age and for other purposes. 

As everyone knows, various sections of our 
country suffered tremendous damage and 
loss of life due to natural catastrophes with- 
in the past few years. In my own State of 
Rhode Island and in the New England area, 
floods and hurricanes wreaked damage al- 
most beyond comprehension. Scenes were 
graphically portrayed in newspapers, maga- 
zines and on television showing the devastat- 
ing havoc wrought by the floods. The hearts 
of the American people were moved to com- 
passion at the misery which prevailed. And 
from all parts of the land and many parts 
of the world came messages of commisera- 
tion. ‘These were heart-warming indeed. 
But little could be done by anyone to re- 
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lieve the shocking plight of those whose loss 
of house and home, of factory, farm or shop, 
constituted a wholly uncompensated disas- 
ter against which there was and cannot be 
adequate insurance protection from private 
insurance companies, Many of these unfor- 
tunate people witnessed the loss of their en- 
tire life's work. Home upon home was 
swept away and, in many cases, nothing but 
an unpaid mortgage was left in its place. 

The situation thus presented called for 
action—action on the part of all the people 
of the United States. To this end, there- 
fore, the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency initiated a very thorough and ex- 
haustive study of an insurance program 
which would attempt to alleviate the ap- 
prehension of those individuals who were 
unable to secure flood insurance. 

The committee, under the acting chair- 
man, the junior Senator from New York 
IMr. LEHMAN], visited various stricken areas 
of the country to view firsthand the grim 
results of these floods. Witnesses from all 
walks of life were heard. All proposed plans 
received study and attention. 

The committee visited my own State of 
Rhode Island on November 10, 1955, and 
there as in so many other States and towns 
which were visited, they received the views 
of individuals qualified to speak on such 
an important, specialized problem as disaster 
insurance. 

I personally joined in sponsoring S. 3137 
and S. 2768. I understand that S. 3732, as 
reported by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, has taken features from both of these 
bills and from a bill introduced by the sen- 
ior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH]. 
To me this is a concrete example of the bi- 
partisanship nature of this legislation, which, 
in my judgment, merits the approval of the 
Senate. 

Possibly there will be some who will dis- 
agree with some of the provisions of S. 3732, 
but there is a certain amount of trial and 
error which will be experienced in setting 
up an adequate flood-insurance program. 
This is to be expected. ; 

This bill would create an agency called 
the Federal Flood Insurance Administration. 
This Administration would be under the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and ad- 
ministered by a Commissioner appointed by 
the President and approved by the Senate. 
The detailed provisions of S. 3732 can be 
more comprehensively explained by the 
members of the committee who worked so 
diligently on S. 3732. 

The need for such legislation is very ap- 
parent. For an individual to see his home 
and personal possessions which he earned 
by strenuous personal industry, washed away 
by a flood, is a scene which would tear at 
the heartstrings of any human. The trag- 
edy at the present time lies in the fact that 
no individual can secure compensation for 
such loss. He may secure insurance against 
lightning, earthquakes, and other storms, 
but not against flood risks. Hence, this bill 
becomes more necessary as the days go by. 

In connection with the need for this leg- 
islation, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Providence Journal of Mon- 
day, October 31, 1955, entitled “Writing a 
Disaster Insurance Plan Fast”: 

“The Senate hearings on disaster insur- 
ance, opening today in Washington, come 
as a hopeful sign to flood-weary New Eng- 
landers who have been bearing the brunt of 
nature's costly extremes. 

“As the hearings progress, it should be- 
come clear that the need for Federal par- 
ticipation in a disaster insurance plan is 
beyond question. There simply is no alter- 
3 impoverishment and suffer- 

8- £ 

“Relatively few persons are vulnerable to 
flood damage, and because of this, commer- 
cial insurance companies have been unable 
to undertake their risks at reasonable rates, 
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As a result, New Englanders will be able to 
recover only a tragically small percentage Of 
the estimated $650 million losses suffered this 
year. One estimate, on the basis of earlier 
figures for the August floods, place insurance 
coveráge at 10 percent or less of the total 
damages. 

“Sadly, the uninsured losses are the im- 
portant, everyday necessities—homes, furni- 
ture, shops, and factories. They must be 
swifitly restored without bankrupting thelr 
owners if our regional economy is to re 
sound. This time, as in the past, the Red 
Cross and the various relief agencies gave in- 
valuable aid to recovery, But still, all too 
many who suffered losses have found them- 
selves unqualified for this aid. Many have 
to borrow to patch up their losses, but such 
loans are a continuing drag on the economy: 
Our residents and businessmen must be giv- 
en solid assurances that they will have cer- 
tain recourse when disaster strikes again. 

“Federal participation in disaster insuranc® 
will, in fact, be a sort of premeditated relief. 
Because the population at large will be un- 
dertaking the risks of a few, such a program 
will be more in the nature of a subsidy than 
pure insurance, which is a voluntary spread- 
ing of risks, But there seems to be little 
room for disputing it on these grounds, One 
way or another, the entire Nation has always 
responded with relief to its stricken citizens, 
sharing in common the costs of misfortune—~ 
be it war, plague, or disaster. 

“Nor does there seem to be adequate 
grounds for fearing that Federal disaster 
insurance will be another step in Govern- 
ment encroachment on private business, or 
that Government will ultimately be forced 
to underwrite less justifiable risks. Govern- 
ment in this case will be filling a glaring need 
that private business thus far has been un- 
able to satisfy. This is not encroachment, 
nor could it ever be claimed as a precedent 
for encroachment. 

“The Lehman commmittee should there- 
fore act with decision in drawing up * 
sound disaster insurance plan to lay before 
the next Congress. And it should be enacted 
without delay, for more storms may strike 
before crucial fiood-control devices can be 
built. New England will be impatient of 
political small talk, for the survival of many 
of her citizens is at stake.” 

The responsibility of the committee has 
Just about been concluded. The members 
it have worked endless hours, have traveled 
hundreds of miles and have had the benefit 
of one of the most efficient staffs of any com- 
mittee on Capitol Hill. I wholeheartedly 
urge—yes—I even plead with the Senate to 
give favorable consideration to S. 3732 30 
that this measure may proceed on the legis- 
lative path to the other body. 

There have been bills on this subject in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives- 
Possibly if the House receives a bill from the 
Senate, it might further expedite matters- 
Time is of the essence and as the expresslon 
goes, “Time and tide wait for no man.” 

The livelihood and welfare of literally mil- 
lions of people rest upon this bill, While it 
is not a flood-preventive measure, at least it 
is a consolation for the people of this great 
country to know that the door will be open 
to them to make provision for insurance 
against the risk of flood. In the meantime, 
we can proceed with plans and preparations 
to control or avert the devastation of natural 
catastrophes. 

The Red Cross knows what this problem is. 
The President of the United States knows 
what this problem is, as evidenced by the 
fact that he declared certain areas disaster 
areas during 1955 after these floods had left 
their marks of destruction. 

This bill is not a handout by the Federal 
Government. The premium rate and the 
terms and conditions of any policies issued 
by private insurance companies on the basis 
of Government reinsurance are made subject 
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to the Commissioner's approval. Private 
Companies alone cannot do the job. This 
le evident by a review of the testimony offered 
, “uring the hearings on this legislation. 
The Federal Government must lend a help- 
. ng hand with the hope that the experience 
ained can eventually be of assistance to pri- 
Vate insurance companies. The gap must be 
Plugged until such time as private industry 
dan cope with the problem. 
When the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
visited Providence, R. I., I submitted 
Statement setting forth my views. I said 
t the committee was faced with a tre- 
ious task and I was certain that they 
to report legislation which would pro- 
a ray of hope for those whose futures 
y be threatened by a repeat performance 
Of the havoc which at that time had been 
ht by Hurricane Diane and other nat- 
catastrophes. 
I congratulate the committee for the fine 
bob it has done resulting in S. 3732. 
Tam very happy to note that this bill re- 
delved the unanimous approval of the Com- 
on Banking and Currency. 
Congress has, through both the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works and the Sen- 
Appropriations Committee, considered 
requests for preventive measures for flood 
dontrol. Now, in order to properly weave the 
threads of this problem into a com- 
Plete cover, we must consider the insurance 
t ot the nood problem. This has been 
t in S, 3732. If over a period of time it 
Ound that there are certain provisions of 
this bill which can be improved upon, this 
an be done in a future Congress. 
e must get this program off the ground. 
Cannot do it by further study or pro- 
ed debate and discussion. It is a matter 
Of vital concern which requires our prompt 


We 


ber, tave I heard of any objections by Mem- 


Of Congress, to a flood-insurance pro- 
As I previously pointed out, the Presi- 
80 saw the need for such a program and 
man essed himself. Former President Tru- 
Saw the need for such legislation in 
Here in this great body, the matter, 
It my opinion, has transcended party lines. 
is a case of a national problem which 
be dealt with on a national scale. It 
a problem to be left to the various 
or , because it affects the very economy 
dur entire Nation. If a plant in Woon- 
kat R. L, is damaged by flood, thus caus- 
tes, production to stop, those people in the 
ot the United States or in the world who 
x Pend upon that product must go without 
hom consume valuable time at great eco- 
ic loss in securing a new source of supply. 
The hearts of the American people have 
— touched on numerous occasions when a 
been made by the Red Cross for 
Which to cope with the human suffering 
Tesulted from these floods. Basically 
Simply, the problem is—we need flood 
Wurance legislation. With this, no one 
This is It. 
a r. the problem must be solved on 
Cchatlonal scale. This is where we in the 
of the United States fit into the 
Obi 8. 3732 enables us to carry out our 
Stadation to all the people of the United 


mane instrument for relief is at our disposal. 
or Committee on Banking and Currency 
rine United States Senate has put this in- 
mt before us. I urge with all the fervor 
command for favorable consideration 
3732. It will give a lift to those who 
it. It will bring consolation to those 
moved with compassion for their 
man. It will show that no problem 
for the United States to overcome 
ts its machinery of democracy into 
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Address by Hon. Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, Before Annual Meeting of 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
which I delivered before the annual 
meeting of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, at Hollywood Beach, 
Fla., on Saturday, April 7, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

I am delighted to come to Hollywood 
Beach this morning and join in your annual 
meeting. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, as the central organization of one 
of America's largest and most important in- 
dustries, is doing an outstanding job for its 
members. I have known this for a long 
time, of course, but the size of the audience 
here today makes me all the more certain 
of it. 

I have come here today from our Nation’s 
Capital—one of the two great nerve centers 
of the world. The other, of course, is Mos- 
cow. Decisions are being made—and will 
be made in the next few months and years— 
in these two world capitals, which may well 
decide the destiny of the civilized world. 
In my judgment, it is imperative that the 
citizens of this country understand some of 
the basic issues which confront us. It is 
only by understanding them that we can 
meet the challenges—courageously and in- 
telligently. 

I happen to be the ranking Republican in 
the United States Senate and chairman of 
the Senate Republican policy committee. 
As such, I represent 1 of the 2 great political 
parties of our country, We now have a Re- 
publican administration after 20 years of 
control by the New Deal and Fair Deal lead- 
ership of the other party. 

A little more than 3 years have passed 
since this change in government took place. 
They have been short years. They have gone 
quickly. But a great deal has taken place 
in that brief period of time. It is right that 
we stop and evaluate our progress. 

In the first place, we must know what this 
administration in Washington is doing. 
Secondly, we must identify the major prob- 
lems which confront us today, and deter- 
mine how those problems shall be solved. 

I think it is fair to say that this admin- 
istration probably satisfies neither extreme 
in our country—neither the extreme left 
wing nor the extreme right. I am sure that 
the New Dealers are not pleased with it, 
and I imagine that the ultraconservatives 
are not happy either. -In my judgment, the 
administration is following a constructive 
middle course—a course dedicated to the 
best interests of the great majority of Ameri- 
cans. My definition of it is: “A wise appli- 
cation of traditional American principles to 
today’s problems.“ 

THREE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES 

This administration has had to cope with 
a multitude of problems. If time and your 
patience permitted, I could discuss them for 
hours. However, we can reach some under- 
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standing of the complexities of Government, 
if we discuss three of the fundamental and 
basic issues that confront us today. The 
first and most important is that of fiscal 
stability. Our fiscal health determines in 
great part how successful we will be in our 
approach to the remaining two problems— 
foreign trade and national defense. 
PROGRESS IN ECONOMIC STABILITY 


For the last 10 years, the American people 
have fought a constant battle with fluc- 
tuating prices, fluctuating wages, and infla- 
tionary trends. 

One of the most important developments 
which has occurred in the last 3 years has 
been the economic stability which accom- 
panied the economic progress this adminis- 
tration brought to the Nation, 

A striking example of the byproducts 
which come from sound fiscal policy is found 
in the termination of controls. The calamity 
howlers said that the removal of controls 
would ruin our economy. They insisted that 
without controls we would experience a fur- 
ther inflationary spiral. 

The New Deal planners maintained that 
controls were essential and that the free- 
enterprise system was out of date. They 
told us that if the President dared to remove 
controls on prices, wages, and rents, the 
American wage earner would be the loser by 
$3 billion a year in increased cost of living. 
Fortunately, President Eisenhower and the 
leaders in Congress were courageous enough 
to do what they knew was right. 

WHOLESALE PRICES AND COST-OF-LIVING INDEXES 


The results of their courage are apparent. 
In January 1953, the wholesale price index 
was 109.9. In January 1956, this same yard- 
stick was 111.9. The wholesale price level of 
commodities has risen only 2 points in the 
last 3 years, whereas, in the last 3 years of 
the Truman administration, the wholesale 
price index Jumped 12% points. 

The cost-of-living index in January 1953 
was 113.9. In January 1956, 3 years later, it 
was 114.6—an increase of only seven-tenths 
of 1 percent. 

I can offer no better proof that this admin- 
istration’s doctrine of economic common- 
sense has been effective. In my judgment, 
these figures bear plain witness to the fact 
that free enterprise is the true American 
system. - 

STRENGTHENING THE DOLLAR 


Another clear indication of improvement 
in our economic health has been the ability 
to stop inflation of our currency and the 
cheapening of our dollar. 

In 1939, the purchasing power of the dollar 
was 100 cents. By January 1953, the deficit 
financing and inflationary programs of that 
period had decreased its value to 52 cents. 

This depreciation of our currency has had 
devastating effects on wage earners, in- 
vestors, and on the aged who depend on fixed 
retirement income for their security. It is 
a brutal but accurate fact that an annual 
income of $5,000 in 1940 would provide little 
more than $2,500 worth of commodities in 
1952. I hardly need to dwell on this. You 
know as well as I do what cheap money can 
do to the Nation's economy. 

It is tremendously significant that, since 
January of 1953, the purchasing power of the 
dollar has varied within a range of only one- 
half of 1 cent. That is a record of fiscal 
responsibility, It is this same sense of re- 
sponsibility which makes us continue to 
strive to balance our national budget and 
spend within our means. 

REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS AND SPENDING 

When this administration came into power 
on January 20, 1953, and President Eisen- 
hower assumed the responsibility of leader- 
ship, we were faced with an almost impos- 
sible fiscal situation. We had, carried over 
from the previous administration, contract 


_ authorizations amounting to over $83 billion. 
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These were actually I O U's incurred by our What’s more, the Nation's expanding in- 


predecessors and left for us to pick up and 
eae taking over a business and finding 
$83 billion in bills facing you—and finding 
$83 billion to be $20 billion more than the 
entire income of the business. In addition, 
Mr. Truman had made excessive recommen- 
dations for appropriations and spending to 
the new Congress, The 1st session of the 83d 
Congress cut appropriations by $14,100,000,- 
000 under the Truman estimates. In the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress, we again made 
substantial cuts and the final appropriations 
by that Congress were $27,800,000,000 under 
the appropriations of the 82d Congress. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, a 
balanced budget is in prospect. 

Latest Treasury estimates indicate a $200 
million surplus, although this figure may 
change in the spring after the Treasury re- 
ceives heavy corporate and individual Federal 
income-tax payments. 

Furthermore, President Eisenhower has 
submitted a balanced budget for fiscal year 
1957, with an estimated surplus of some 8400 
million. .- 

The struggle to balance the budget has 
been a tough one. It will require continued 
vigilance to keep the Government from going 
into the red again. 

Later in my talk, I will make reference to 
the Bridges-Byrd amendment, which I be- 
lieve would contribute materially to this 
goal. 

TAX CUTS 

The Republican Party has taken the lead 
historically, in reducing income taxes. In 
fact, it has voted 7 out of 10 income tax 
cuts that have been made since 1913. We 
will cut taxes again whenever it is reasonable 
and proper that we do so. But first things 
must come first. We would be irresponsible 
and negligent in our duties—if we went 
before the American people and advocated a 
tax cut at this time. It is our conviction 
that fiscal stability is essential to the wel- 
fare of the country, but we will never have 
that stability so long as we spend more than 
we take in. 

The national debt of this country is almost 
beyond human understanding. It presently 
rests at 6277, 700,000,000. Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey has stated that this debt 
is so tremendous that we owe more money 
than all the people in the world have ever 
owed. 

SIGNS OF A HEALTHY ECONOMY 


The constant efforts of this administra- 
tion to achieve economic stability are good 
signs in government. In my judgment, 
these measures are applauded by all think- 
ing Americans, 

. There are other signposts, however, of 
improvements in our economic condition, 
which I invite you to consider. 

More than 64 million Americans are now 
employed, out of a record civilian work force 
of 66% million. 

More than half of the 47 million American 
householders own their own homes. 

Americans have put aside $85 billion of 
savings in life insurance and own more than 
3 worth of United States savings 


Government and private retirement funds 
for American workers now total almost $60 
billion. 

Total output of goods and services hit a 
new high in 1955—more than $387 billion, 
and the rate in 1956 may run over $400 bil- 
lion a year. 

Personal income in 1955 broke all records: 
$303 billion, an increase of $15.5 billion over 
1954. 
Disposable personal income—which is total 
personal income less personal taxes— 
reached an all-time peak of $269.2 billion 
in 1955—rising $14.4 billion over 1954. 


come was widely shared. Income received 
by labor in the form of wages, salaries, so- 
cial-security benefits, and related payments, 
rose to 75.4 percent of total personal income 
plus personal contributions for social in- 
surance. The share of proprietors fell about 
one-half percent; the share of investors re- 


the consumer price index 
fluctuated within a range of less than one 
percentage point during 1955. 

In other words, while personal income 
was rising, the cost of living was steady, 
meaning a net increase to our people. 

Unincorporated firms showed gains, as 
seen by the rise in business and professional 
income from $25.9 billion in 1954 to $27.3 
billion in 1955—an all-time high. 

Corporate profits in 1955 rose above 1954 
by $9 billion before taxes and by $4.5 bil- 
lion after taxes. 

New production records were set in in- 
dustry and related activities, and construc- 
tion expenditures reached a new high of 
$42.2 billion, R 

This country has never known such pros- 
perity—either in peace or in war, 

Farm prices and incomes alone are de- 
pressed amid the Nation's greatest pros- 
perity. 

Average prices received by farmers for all 
products remained fairly stable in the first 
half of 1955. Near-record harvests, how- 
ever, sent the index of prices received by 
farmers downward from June through De- 
cember. 

Another measure of the farm situation— 
the parity index which includes the index 
of prices paid by farmers, interest rates, 
taxes, and wage rates—held steady and was 
at the same level at the end of 1955 as in 
1954. 

Although farm prices and incomes gen- 
erally declines during the year 1955 and both 
farm mortgage and non-mortgage debt rose, 
total farm asset values and owners’ equities 
in these assets increased, chiefly because the 
value of farm real estate continued to rise. 
Average values of farm real estate on No- 
vember 1, 1955, were 6 percent higher than 
a year earlier and above the previous peak 
reached in 1952. 

I believe the farmer is entitled to his fair 
share of the general prosperity. This ad- 
ministration has proposed a far-reaching 
program attacking the principal causes of 
the present farm dilemma. 

These causes are: 1, production and mar- 
ket distortions as a result of wartime pro- 
duction incentives too long continued by 
the previous administration; 2, current rec- 
ord livestock production and near-record 
crop harvests piled on top of previously ac- 
cumulated carryovers; and 3, rising costs and 
high capital requirements. 

Congress is currently trying to write a 
farm bill that will help the farmer share in 
prosperity, and, in so doing, to help assure 
continued prosperity for the Nation as a 
whole, 

There is a further important policy of 
this administration that is a factor in foster- 
ing a healthy economy; the Federal Gov- 
ernment is getting out of business activi- 
ties in which it never should have engaged 
in.the first place. Barge lines, rubber plants, 
ice cream factories, clothing factories, paper 
mills, formerly operated by the Government 
in competition with private enterprise, are 
being liquidated and disposed of at a fair 
market price. 

All of these things are signs of a healthy 
economy. Furthermore, they have been ac- 
complished without endangering our na- 
tional defense. 

I want to say just a word about reductions 
in Federal personnel. A little over 3 
years ago, we inherited a great sprawling 
bureaucracy. We found tremendous 
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amounts of duplication. We found functions 
which were unnecessary or obsolete. Since 
that time nearly 300,000 Federal empl 
have been eliminated from the public pas“ 
roll. 
When one reviews the progress which haz 
been made in a brief period of time in Te 
storing fiscal stability to our country and 
removing the uncertainty of inflation and 
recession, the program has indeed 
effective. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


I come now to the second of the three 
important issues—foreign trade. 

First of all, I know that we are gathered 
here as people who have common fee 
on the need for protecting American industri 
from low-cost imports. When the 
industry of this country has over two mu- 
lion people working for it, our import prob - 
lems demand not only your attention 33 
industry representatives but the attention 
of Americans in all walks of life. 

As Spencer Love of the Burlington Indus“ 
tries, one of your spokesmen, recently 
“The strength of the American textile in“ 
dustry is a part of the strength of Americ™ 
It is a part of this Nation’s essential syste™ 
of defense.” No clearer statement of ne- 


cessity can be made when we consider the 


effect of foreign economic policy on ind 
and employment in this country. 

Now, the last session of Congress saw our 
Trade Agreements Act extended for another 
3 years. As you all know, it was the subj 
of bitter debate in both the House t 
Senate, even to the point where Preside? 
Eisenhower felt it necessary to publicly stata 
that “No American industry will be placed 
in jeopardy by the administration of 
act.” 

When it was referred to the Senate, ther? 
were many of us who felt that our domes 
industries needed a greater measure of pro. 
‘tection than was spelled out in the bill, tha 
certain changes would be necessary to pre- 
serve the reciprocal and selective principles 
of the Trade Agreements Program. There 
were a great many amendments offered and 
considered. Perhaps the most constructive 
of these were the nine amendments that 
introduced with Senator Pastore of Rhode 
Island. 

Of these 9, 8 were accepted by the Senaté 
Finance Committee and passed on the float 
of the Senate. I will not list them in detall 
for you this morning. However, I do wan 
to point out that their adoption certainly 
made the bill more responsive to a soun 
and realistic continuation of the Trade 
Agreements Program. 

The present session of Congress has et 
fore it other legislation which is im 
to all of you, and the textile industry gen- 
erally. I should like to mention just 
of these bills. I am sure that most of you 
are familiar with them. 

The first of these is known as the Custom’ 
Simplification Act. It passed the House olf 
Representatives late in the last session. 
should watch it closely for, as it is written. 
there exists the threat of tariff reduction 
through indirection. It could result in oUF 
present congressional safeguards being ci” 
cumvented. 1 

I shall not dwell on it at length, but 
will make the prediction that if Senate 
action takes place on it before adjourn- 
ment and there is a possibility that it wil 
not—the bill will be modified from its pres“ 
ent form in several respects. 

Now, the second of these bills is one whicb 
the American Cotton Manufacturers In 
stitute and I view with deep concern. 1 
calls for United States participation in th 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

OTO, as it is known, would administer the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade- 
Now, it must be remembered that GATT ¥ 
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an international trade agreement entered 
tuto by some 35 countries, including our own. 
has never been approved by the Congress 
te many efforts. Few people—and not 
too many Members of Congress—fuily rea- 
lize the implication of this bill. 
mty-two years ago, Congress virtually 
"trendered control of trade policy to the 
State Department. The results have not 
been happy. Now, by approving OTC, we 
àre asked to take the final step and transfer 
t power to an organization subject to the 
trol of foreign governments. 

As Roger Milliken, president of Deering- 
Milliken & Co. and a leader in your or- 
ganization, recently testified before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, “We re- 
dard OTC and GATT, viewed separately or 
in Combination, as instruments designed to 

our national freedom in interna- 

tional trade and our freedom as a Nation 

to govern the internal economy of the United 

States in accordance with the Constitution 

hee the laws of Congress." He could not 

— described this situation more accu- 
y. T 


Let me give you just one illustration of 
tI mean. The United States, as a par- 
ticipating member of GATT, would have 
Only 1 vote out of 35 in any dispute arising 
leva; for example, the revision of 
be and not even that if we happened to 
& party to the dispute. Other countries 
Who would participate in such decisions 
th a vote equal in every respect to our 
1 would be, to name a few, the Duchy of 
t nembourg. Rhodesia, India, and, believe 
or not, Communist Czechoslovakia. 
President has called for the passage 
this bill, and as much as I should like 
to, I cannot share his views. I cannot avoid 
the feeling that he has not been fully ad- 
ha as to its breadth and implications. I 
of Ve no choice but to oppose it in the Senate 
the United States. 

Now the third and last bill I shall men- 

tion is the one that Senator James EASTLAND 
uced. It has the bipartisan support 
62 other Senators, of, which I am one. It 
weeks to do two things: 

1. Have our Government maintain a fair 
thare of the world market for United States 

m, and 
this Limit the importation of cotton into 
country by the establishment of quotas. 
Tela e second of these two proposals is a 
rey new approach to the problem of 
“cost foreign competition, As a meas- 
brs of its importance, I think you all know 
i t the Japanese textile industry has al- 
undi suggested establishing its own vol- 
tary quotas. You can be sure that this 
Proposal has them worried. 

Tam not going to hazard a guess, this 
Morning, as to what its chances may be, for 
à action must take place first through 

Companion bill. However, there is increas- 
Ing Sentiment for Congress to look long and 
‘usly at its potential. 

vi fore closing this subject, I want to leave 
hap all of you this one word of warning. 
t is this: Those of you who favor the es- 
ablishment of quotas should not be mis- 
GA into making any concession on OTC and 
TT legislation for your own near-term 
Sib It would be a serious, and pos- 
ly later, a fatal mistake. 
ly any session of Congress, and particular- 
in this one, we in the House and Senate 
count on you people to keep us advised. We 
eek your counsel and guidance. It is vir- 

Ually impossible to predict accurately the 
Wend of events this year. This is a presi- 

ential election year, and much of the time, 

ught, and effort of Congress will revolve 
around that fact. 
wre will not have time to do all we should. 
© need advice, facts, and recommendations 
15 & broad policy basis. Tou can help us 
Maney ways. Your knowledge of these sit- 
tions can be invaluable to us. The more 
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that you can do as a group, the greater help 
you will be to us in the Congress—and the 
more certain you can be of attaining the 
results that you seek, 

NATIONAL DEFENSE POLICY 


Regardless of the fact that our foreign re- 
lations have improved, I would be unrealistic 
if I did not tell you that we are living in a 
world of crisis. 

We might as well face the fact that the 
American system cannot coexist with com- 
munism. The basic doctrine of communism 
is class struggle. Their eventual plan calls 
for revolution throughout the world. 

We might as well recognize communism 
for what it is—a conspiracy. It is a con- 
spiracy that has been growing for nearly a 
hundred years and there is no reason to as- 
sume that it will end tomorrow. 

I believe we have made some terrible mis- 
takes in dealing with this conspiracy, In 
1945, we emerged from the bloodiest and 
most costly war the world has ever known. 
We emerged as the acknowledged leader of 
the free nations. We had the best-equipped 
and strongest Army, the greatest Air Force 
and the most powerful Navy on earth. In 
addition, we had sole control of the atomic 
bomb—the new weapon which could be used 
to control the world. 

In 11 short years we squandered away most 
of these advantages. We appeased, we com- 
promised, and we condoned and sheltered 
traitors in our midst. 

We are now faced with the fact that Soviet 
Russia has the capability to manufacture 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, and there is 
every indication that they will use those 
weapons, if and when they consider it profit- 
able to do so. It may not happen tomor- 
row—it may not happen for 10 years—it may 
never happen. However, the potential is 
such that we can never again afford to go 
to war without adequate preparation or the 
ability to wage war. 

In view of these basic facts, it has been 
necessary to revise our planning for national 
defense. It now is apparent that we must 
plan for an indefinite date in the future, 

There are those who advocate an all-out 
crash defense program—more planes, more 
guns, more ships, more men in service, and 
more expenditures. They would have us 
spend 100 billion dollars a year for several 
years. True, we could make this Nation in- 
vulnerable if we turned it into an armed 
camp, but we could lose the struggle against 
communism without a shot being fired if 
we burden our economy to the point of 
breakdown. 

I think the Communists have made it en- 
tirely clear that they hope to participate our 
economic destruction, as an easy and cheap 
means of overthrowing our Government. It 
follows then that we must be realistic in 
planning for an adequate, yet economical, 
defense program. The course we are follow- 
ing now is both logical and intelligent, We 
have abandoned—I hope for once and for 
all—the old theory of national defense which 
was based on feast and famine. 

As I have indicated, we never again will 
have a year or two in which to prepare our 
defenses. In the same breath, we cannot af- 
ford to spend ourselves bankrupt. 

BASIC AIMS OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


This is a period of extended tension. We 
may reasonably expect that this tension will 
continue indefinitely. For this reason, we 
have devoted ourselves to a program which: 

1. Provides us with armed forces capable ot 
deterring an aggressor. 

2. Providing a well-trained and profes- 
sional defense force, immediately available 
to handle whatever situation develops and 
to repel any national attack. 

3. Establishes an increasingly stronger 
continental defense program. 

4. Establishes and develops a powerful 
military manpower reserve. 
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5. Provides a strong industrial economy 
working for peace, but ready for conversion 
to war. 

6. Increases our superiority in weapons 
and techniques. 

It has become increasingly apparent that 

our superiority must depend upon our tech- 
nological ability. We cannot hope to com- 
pete, on a man-to-man basis, with countless 
numbers of Russians and Chinese. Our 
greatest hope is our continued superiority 
in the fields of nuclear weapons, guided mis- 
siles, and all the other modern devices of 
war, 
I can summarize the national defense pic- 
ture by saying that we are fundamentally 
strong, and are growing stronger every day. 
Yet, this has been accomplished at tremen- 
dous sayings to the taxpayer by cutting 
waste and extravagance. 

These three general areas—fiscal stability, 
foreign relations, national defense—are all 
interrelated. Each is tremendous in scope 
and complex in nature by itself. I have per- 
sonal knowledge of the time, energy, and 
thought which must be devoted to these 
problems, and I can give you my personal 
assurance that their solution is a matter of 
the gravest concern to the administration 
and the Congress. 

BRIDGES-BYRD AMENDMENT 


In company with the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia, Senator Brno, I have intro- 
duced a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Without going into the technicali- 
ties of my proposal, it may be simply ex- 
plained as follows: This legislation, if adopt- 
ed, will require the imposition of Federal 
taxes sufficient to provide for revenues which 
will be equal to appropriations. By this 
simple constitutional amendment, we will 
require that the President submit to the 
Congress a budget which shall not exceed the 
total of the estimates of the receipts of the 
Government during the coming fiscal year. 

In the event that the Congress makes ap- 
propriations which exceed the estimates of 
the receipts of the Government, it shall be 
mandatory upon the Congress to enact 
measures to raise an amount of additional 
revenue at least equal to the excess of ap- 
propriations over receipts. 

This proposal further provides that the 
Congress shall not recess or adjourn for a 
period of longer than 3 days, until such ac- 
tion has been taken. 

This Nation is prosperous. Our people are 
well clothed, well fed, well housed. We are 
in a period of abundant employment. There 
is Just no reason why we cannot pay our op- 
erating expenses. I should think that every 
American would wholeheartedly support this 
constructive suggestion which merely states 
that the Government is obliged from now on 
to collect at least as much as it spends, 
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I have also introduced another bill to re- 
quire that whenever a committee of Con- 
gress reports favorably on a measure au- 
thorizing the appropriation of money from 
the Treasury, that the Department or agency 
of Government concerned submit a printed 
report to include an estimate of the probable 
cost of carrying out the legislation. 

The purpose of this bill is sound in prin- 
ciple and easily understood. Only too often 
Congress has enacted legislation without the 
faintest idea of how much money would be 
required to carry out the intent of the legis- 
lation. 

There is not one of us who would sign a 
contract with an automobile salesman until 
we knew the price of the car, Why in the 
world should the Government pass laws with- 
out knowing how much it is going to cost to 
implement those laws? 

SENATE BILL 1341 


Another of my bills is one requiring that 
every year the Federal budget shall include a 
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special analysis of all long-term construction 
and development projects authorized by Con- 
gress. This analysis would show the total 
estimated cost, the actual or estimated 
amount expended during previous fiscal 
years, the amount needed during the cur- 
rent fiscal year and the amount needed in 
subsequent years. 

With these figures available the Congress 
will have the kind of information which any 
individual needs when he undertakes to build 
a house. Any intelligent person would want 
an estimate of the total cost, how much had 
already been spent, and how much he would 
have to spend in the future. I can see no 
possible objection to giving the Congress of 
the United States this very same information. 

I agree that these measures are not the 
kind which call for headlines in the sensa- 
tional press. They are, in my opinion, much 
more important to our future security than 
so many items of sensational but temporary 
interest. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion let me say this: I cannot 
avoid the conviction that the stability and 
national security of this Nation is dependent 
upon a sound economy. 

We must never forget that the Communist 
manifesto, known as the Bible of Commu- 
nism, written in 1848 by Frederick Engels and 
Karl Marx, predicted that economic factors 
would determine the course of history. It 
states that capitalism is doomed to destruc- 
tion because of its inability to maintain a 
stable and productive economy. 

The comrades in the Kremlin hope and 
pray that we will waste our resources and 
spend our way into financial collapse. I am 
convinced that such a result need never 
take place. 

As a representative of a thrifty New Eng- 
land State, with considerable experience on 
the national scene, I am convinced that the 
last 3 years have put us back on the track. I 
feel justified, therefore, in leaving you on this 
hopeful note. 

This country of ours is the greatest and 
strongest on earth. It was made that way 
through the qualities of courage, intelligence, 
morality, and plain commonsense of individ- 
ual Americans. We are sometimes slow to 
act, and too often leave the impression that 
we are soft. The world is beginning to under- 
stand that our humanity is not softness— 
that the fiber of America is no less strong 
than it was in 1776. 


Foreign Aid and the Governor of Utah 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
long felt that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
could do with a good column. It is one 
of the few daily publications in the 
United States without the benefit of a 
good column. 

As an example of what might be used 
for the purpose, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a column entitled “The Great 
American Novel,” written by Dan Valen- 
tine and published in a recent issue of 
the Salt Lake Tribune. As many of my 
colleagues probably know, the Governor 
of my State has declined to pay a part 
of his income tax on the ground that 
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the funds were being used for foreign 
aid, to which he objects. s 

My friend, Dan Valentine, in his col- 
umn has worked out a fictional solution 
to the problem, which may be more ro- 
mantically interesting than the actual 
solution, which came last week, when the 
Internal Revenue Service exercised its 
lien on the Governor's bank account and 
collected the unpaid portion of the taxes. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Like most men in the newspaper business, 
I have always had it in the back of my mind 
to write a novel. (I have read some of the 
novels written by newspapermen. It would 
have been better if the stuff had stayed in 
the back of the mind.) 

However, I have never written a novel be- 
cause I have never been able to come up with 
a plot strong enough to go 350 printed pages 
and sell for $3.95. 

But I think I will get at it now. Be- 
cause I have finally come up with a plot that 
will knock the bindings off the publishing 
industry. 

It came to me just like that. 

The main character is the governor of 
a State, see? He's a good governor, honest 
and fearless, and he's the hero. 

Well, after a couple of chapters about the 
background of this governor, the novel gets 
going. 

This governor decides not to pay his in- 
come tax because he doesn't want the money 
going to India and points east. So he de- 
cides to put his income tax in the bank in- 
stead of giving it to the Government. At 
the same time, he decides to run for gov- 
ernor again. 

Well, the Government asks for the money. 
But the governor says no, so they send out a 
handsome young income-tax collector to get 
it. 


This handsome young income-tax col- 
lector knocks on the door of the governor's 
mansion, but the governor isn't home. His 
beautiful young daughter answers the door. 

“No, no, a thousand times no,“ the gov- 
ernor's pretty young daughter says when the 
handsome young income-tax collector asks 
for the income-tax money. 

Well, meanwhile back at the State capitol, 
the Governor is crating all his valuables 
into boxes to be sent to Alaska. He doesn’t 
think the Government can take em, but he's 
not sure. 

But back at the Governor's mansion, the 
Governor's beautiful young daughter is fall- 
ing in love with the handsome young income- 
tax collector, but they can’t do anything 
about it because the Governor -will not let 
his beautiful young daughter marry an in- 
come-tax collector. . 

This goes on for 5 or 6 chapters, young 
love fighting against tremendous odds. 

The Governor can't get in the capitol be- 
cause the Federal Government has put a 
cavalry outfit on the front lawn. So at mid- 
night the attorney general sneaks in the 
capitol and takes the official State seal, and 
the Governor goes back to his hometown and 
hides in a coal mine. This coal mine is made 
into a provisional State capitol, and he does 
all his paperwork wearing a hat with a can- 
dle on it. 

Well, meanwhile, the Governor's son is 
recalled into the Army and given command 
of a brigade, and this brigade is told to cap- 
ture the Governor, 

See the suspense; get the conflict? Father 
against son, son against father. 

Well, the brigade is bivouacked in front 
of the coal mine, but the Governor doesn’t 
care, because his beautiful daughter is sneak- 
ing in sandwiches at night. 

Meanwhile, the country is up in arms. 
There is a threat of civil war. Finally, the 
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President of the United States flies to the 
coal mine. 

He talks down the shaft, and the Governor 
talks back. 

They discover they are old World War I 
buddies, and that the Governor had saved 
the President's life once. So, the President 
tells the Governor that if he will write 4 
check for the income tax due, he, the Prest- 
dent, will see that it is never cashed. 

Then, the Governor comes up and con- 
sents to the marriage of his daughter and 
the income-tax collector, and the son se 
his brigade back to Fork Knox, and the 
ends as the President and the Governor walk 
arm in arm up the rolling green lawns to- 
ward the capitol building in the sunset. 

Now, I ask you, is this going to be a bock. 
or is this going to be a book? 


Cast-Stone Panel Industry at Bend, Ores: 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a most in- 
formative news story from the Bend 
(Oreg.) Bulletin of April 20, 1956. 
Written by Don Higgins, a staff write! 
this article tells of a new industry re- 
cently developed in this central Oregon 
town. 

Without fanfare or flurry, the inventor 
and manufacturer, Ike Whitely, is pro- 
ducing a new article for the building 
trade and it is described very adequa 
by writer Higgins. 

Significant, Mr. President, is the re- 
sourceful and enterprising use being 
made of pumice, a material found in 
abundance in the vicinity of Newberry 
Crater, just east of the Cascades in cen- 
tral Oregon. In fact, from the south 
shore of the lake there rises a whole 
mountain of this light gray variety of 
voleanic glass generally referred to 25 
pumice. Newcomers to this lake are 
amazed to see walnut-sized pumice 
pebbles floating at the water’s edge- 
This is possible because the material 18 
full of many cavities. 

At national Scout jamborees, Oregon 
Boy Scouts swap chunks of pumice for 
the oddities and wonders offered for 
barter by Scouts from other areas. Long 
known for its polishing and cleansing 
qualities, as implied in its name, this ma- 
terial has become widely known as * 
building material in recent years. 

This article, Mr. President, attests to 
the ingenuity, resourcefulness, and en- 
terprise of our people who are seeking 
always for new resources, as well as for 
new uses for old resources, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(By Don Higgins) 
A new industry has appeared in the Bend 
area and has begun manufacturing with 
nary a trumpet tooted in advance. 


Few people have noticed it al h the 
building was constructed in plain sight of 
hundreds every day. ‘The throng 


WHITELY IS OWNER 


ond. 

Whitely, a sturdy stonemason of 50, 
4s the owner and working boss. He is manu- 
10 lightweight cast-stone panels 6 
mehes by 12 inches by any lengths but the 
Standard is 7 feet 9 inches, They are for 
Use as sidewalls or partitions for houses and 
buildings of any kind. 

“I haven't said anything about it before,” 
Said Ike. 

The plant is a dream realized for Ike. He 
Says it is the only one of its kind in the 
World. His product is made by a process 
he invented and he has applied for a patent. 

Ike had the do-it-yourself man in mind 
when he invented his panels. They are hol- 

w, crammed with zonolite insulation, re- 

‘orced by a three-eighth inch steel rod at 
each corner: They are so light that 1 strong 
man, or 2 of medium strength, can wall a 
building with them without the ure of 
lifting machinery. Each weighs about 160 
Pounds. 


tion on Highway 97 between Bend and 
Tke 


SET VERTICALLY 


The panels are set vertically like modern 

ranch style homes. They are bolted together 

and bottom and sealed with mastic in- 
stead of mortar. 

Whitely's factory is a long, narrow, low 

ing of pumice block—80 by 20 by 8 
feet—with an odd looking superstructure at 
the front end that resembles a sawed-off 
Brain elevator. He has built it since Jan- 
Mary 1 with the help of his son-in-law, L. R. 

and a workman. 

The superstructure is called a bunker and 
holds a hopper into which the pumice is 
dumped from trucks that reach it over a 
ramp. Step by step the especially ground 

ice goes down the gravity feed from 
the hopper into a mixer below which con- 
s a plastic material and cement. 

STEAM MOLD 


There is a rumble and the mixer vibrates 
and compresses the mixture and delivers 
it to a steam mold which sets it into long 
Panels with holiow cores that are filled with 

tion by a special process. 
The panels are wheeled 1 by 1 to the cur- 
ing room in the rear of the building by 
a traveling hand crane suspended from an 
Overhead track. Paper is placed between the 
blocks during 3 weeks of curing. They are 
*Prayed lated by a zonotone plastic process, 

t anneals into a permanent waterproof 


The panels are finished usually in any of 
20 colors ordered and have the appearance of 
Stanite; or they are delivered unfinished for 
later spray painting by the purchaser. 

t itely says his panels are light, compare 
ävorabiy in strength with the heavier cast 
Stone that is a familiar building material, 
la y in the East and Middle West. The 
tter is made of sand, gravel, and cement. 
© new manufacturer says his present 
67 is 100 panels a day. They sell between 
it and $9 each on the retail market and 
8 takes 100 of them to build an average 
room house. 

The other day when this information was 
Obtained, Whitely was molding his first lin- 
and processing his first order. He said 
wasn't worried about sales. Milo Harris 
and his Pamelia Lumber Co. win market the 
. this area and on the coast the sell- 

done by the Hy-Bloc Sales Co., 

of Portland. 
is a native of Payette, Idaho. He 

a stonemason during his working 

© and was a contractor for 3 years in Mad- 
that time, bis idea was born 
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for his factory and he has been developing 
it into the unique plant of today at 
Deschutes Junction. 

-With his wife Whitely lives in Redmond. 
Their two children, a son and a daughter, 
are grown and married 

“Our new baby 
proudly. “We are making the only hollow 
core, insulation filled cast stone on the 
market.” > 


Address by Hon. Barry Goldwater, of 
Arizona, at Taft Memorial Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a speech 
delivered by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona [Mr, GOLDWATER] at the 
Robert A. Taft memorial dinner, held 
in Boston, Mass., on May 3, 1956. The 
address is entitled “The Fallacy of the 
Common Man.” It is a fine address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Any American would be honored, as I am, 
by the opportunity of participating in this 
occasion, so appropriately dedicated to the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft. 

Because I was privileged to serve with him 
for a brief period in the Senate; because he 
was a Republican and contributed of his 
time and talents to my campaign in Arizona 
in 1952; and because we have always ap- 
peared to share the same philosophy of Gov- 
ernment and ideals of freedom, I fee] a par- 
ticular sense of personal pride in being asked 
to recall with you the enormous and endur- 
ing contributions which Bob Taft made to 
his country. 

The ledgers of our Nation's history are 
abundant in their memorializations of the 
great leaders of the past who played such 
vital roles in the building of our liberty. 
Few men, however, for all the reverence and 
esteem in which they have been held by 
succeeding generations of their countrymen, 
have lived to realize the greater compensa- 
tions of their job well done. 

Bob Taft not only enjoyed the rare expe- 
rience of being a prophet who had honor 
in his own country. but he also received in 
the course of his public service the satisfac- 
tions that come from the selflessness and 
sacrifice that is the mark of true statesman- 
ship. 

He was a genuinely brilliant man; but, 
somehow, to those who remember him, his 
brilliance is actually overshadowed by his 
character, his convictions, and the courage 
which fortified him against the assaults 
which are inevitably made upon men to 
whom principle is more sacred than profit, 

He was the soul of integrity. His un- 
swerving dedication to the right set an ex- 
ample of strength and greatness which has 
been permanently fused upon the spirit of 
the American Congress, 

The quality of Bob Taft's service cannot 
be measured entirely by surface achieve- 
It is true that he built a record of 


tive annals; but the principal substance of 
his towering stature was the way he lived, 
the ideals he cherished, and the faith which 
guided him. $ 


is. his plant,” said Tke. 
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He was never ambitious for himself, yet he 
was always striving to inspire others in the 
way of his own governmental convictions. 
To be President of the United States meant, 
for him, the ultimate opportunity to render 
service to the Nation he loved. I am sure 
that he never considered this aspiration in 
terms of self-glorification or personal reward. 

Indeed, all of us know—as I am sure Bob 
Taft, but for his humility, would have real- 
ized—that he did not need to be President 
to be forever beloved and revered by his fel- 
low citizens. 

When, God, in His greater wisdom, denied 
Senator Taft the fulfillment of this highest 
official goal, He also lighted the way to the 
greatest single triumph of his career; and 
Bob Taft followed this beacon to become the 
most neg and faithful confidant of the 
man whom he had for the den- 
tial nomination. fee = 

Bob Taft was, truly, an American first; a 
Republican, second; and a “Taft man” last, 
How appropriate, indeed, was Senator KNOW- 
LAND’s reference to him at this meeting last 
year as “Mr. American.” 

No one will say, of course, that Bob Taft 
was an ordinary, a common man. He dwelt 
among us in the days and years which called 
for an uncommon man, a leader, a statesman. 
Senator Taft was that man. 

He was outraged by the attempt of self- 
styled, pseudo-liberals to penetrate the foun- 
dations of our constitutional, free enterprise 
system with their socialistic theories. In this 
respect, then, he was a conservative; but, as 
a believer in the rights of individuals to live 
their own lives, to follow their own pursuits, 
to exercise their own wills, and to retain the 
products of their own labors, he was a liberal 
in the true, historic sense of that word. 

Bob Taft believed in liberty. He believed 
in preserving the creeds and institutions 
which created our liberty. 

He knew that he was not a common man. 
He knew that there is no such thing as a 
common man in America. 

He recognized the wide diversities we have 
in races, nationalities, religions. occupa- 
tions, and income levels in the United States, 

He believed in treating our citizens as in- 
dividuals, with sacred rights and freedoms, 
and opportunities greater than anywhere 
else in the world. 

He did not subscribe to the collectivist 
theory that Americans are cast from a com- 
mon mold. 

The preachers and prophets of gloom in 
our country—those despairing individuals 
who believe that we have reached the zenith 
of freedom's opportunities and must now 
revert to an antiquated systerı of slavery 
and regimentation—have long leaned heav- 
lly, in the name of liberalism, upon the 
theme of the common man. 

They have employed the tyrant's tactic of 
division and disunity by appealing to the 
Ungering prejudices of a system of ranks and 
class which pure freedom does not recognize, 
When they speak, they speak not to all 
Americans as Americans, but rather they set 
labor against management, farmer against 
worker, black against white, Jew against gen- 
tile, Catholic against Protestant, rich against 
poor. 

In other words, they classify Americans 
according to race, color, religion, and occupa- 
tion, and they say to each group that they 
are the common men who are being op- 
pressed by the privileged few. 

This privileged few, of course, in the 
eyes of the socialist-minded speudo-liberal, 
is anyone who has enjoyed a measure of 
success and prosperity that is greater than 
that of the particular group to whom he is 
speaking. 

For many years, the Democrat has 
applied this strategy. It has portrayed it- 
self as “the people's party,” while Republi- 
cans have been described as the party of the 
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special interests”—in other words, the com- 
mon man” in opposition to the “privileged 
few." 

This claim is utterly false, but the self- 
styled liberals who have, unfortunately, 
gained control of the mechanism of the 
Democrat Party, have pressed it so boldly, 
for so long, and in so many forms that they 
have achieved for it a substantial measure 
of popular acceptance. 

It is a flagrant example of the “big lie” 
in politics. 

No major party could function successfully 
in a country of the size and diversity of the 
United States if it served only the common 
man or the privileged few. 

It is one of the virtues of our nationwide 
two-party system that the voters may switch 
from one major party to the other and find 
each one an adequate instrument to serve 
the Nation as a whole. 

If this were not true, our political system 
would soon degenerate into a multiplicity of 
small special-interest parties not capable of 
governing. 

The very health and vigor of our two- 
party systenf-each one drawing strength 
from all four corners of the Republic—be- 
lies the Democrat Party claim. 

These statements by so-called liberals who 
have corrupted the traditional Democrat 
Party philosophy are so absurd that I often 
wonder just how stupid they think the 
American people are. 

In his acceptance speech before the Dem- 
ocrat National Convention on July 15, 1948, 
Harry Truman said, for an example: 

“The people know that the Democratic 
Party is the people’s party and the Repub- 
lican Party is the party if special privilege.” 

He said further, at that same time, “The 
Republican Party favors the privileged few 
and not the common, everyday man.“ 

Adiai Stevenson, in a speech at Chicago on 
November 19, 1955, said: 

“In whatever direction we look—tax policy, 
resources policy, credit policy or what not— 
we see the sharp outlines of what can only be 
described as special interest Government in 
Washington, something we haven't seen since 
Republicans were there last.” 

Another instance of this pseudo-liberal, 
“common man” approach to Democrat par- 
tisanship may be found in the report on 
Congress issued by the CIO in September 
1954. This report says, on page 20: 

“The question is not whether there will be 
any tax relief, but who will get it. The Dem- 
ocrats wanted it for the people. The Repub- 
licans wanted it for the upper brackets and 
the corporations.“ 

As recently as April of this year, according 
to a story which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star on the 13th of last month, 
Democrat Senator Sam Eavin, of North Caro- 
lina, said: 

“The Republicans believe in government 
for a few elite; the Democrats believe in a 
government serving all the people.” 

The big lie marches on. 

One reason behind the Democrat Party 
claim that it is the party of the common 
man is the fact that for years it has labored 
hard to mold the American people into com- 
mon men. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell called 
attention to this tendency of the Democrats 
to turn our people into common men in an 
address at Flint, Mich., on January 20, 1956, 
when he said: 

“The keepers of this doctrine were inter- 
ested not in individual men but in collec- 
tive man, massed man, For them social 
problems were quite simple. One merely 
had to determine what was good for collec- 
tive men and then shove it down his throat 
like castor oil. The Government was of the 
people, for the people, but by the social 
planners.” 

Dr. James B. Conant, former president of 
Harvard University, put his finger on the 
sources of the doctrine of massed man when 
he wrote: 
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“The Soviets seek uniformity and strict 
adherence to the creed of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism.” 

In that creed man is nothing as an in- 
dividual. He exists only as an unidentifiable 
atom in a collective mass; and men and mass 
exist only for the state. 

Recent history shows the many steps 
through which the Democrats, who were in 
control of Government, deprived our people 
of their individuality. 

Democrats centralized the government of 
everyday affairs in Washington, leaving less 
and less for people to do in their home States 
and localities. They handed out billions in 
relief, grants, and aids from Washington, 
making people dependent upon the Great 
White Father at the Nation’s Capital. 

Through social security they reduced the 
individuality of persons to numbers in elec- 
tronic computing machines. They forced 
men into unions to bargain collectively. 

By raising great citizen armies to fight in 
foreign wars they put the GI stamp of uni- 
formity on every mother’s son. By spawning 
Government housing developments they 
scattered clusters of identical brick and 
frame boxes from one end of the country to 
the other. 

The lst of laws, acts, and regulations 
which systematically robbed people of their 
individuality and piled them up in collective 
masses could be extended a mile long. 

No one can deny that the Democrats in- 
tended to do good by these operations. No 
criticism need be leveled against relief pro- 
grams, social security, collective bargaining, 
and public housing. Yet, it cannot be denied 
that an inescapable and most harmful by- 
product of such operations has been the 
weakening of individual personality and self- 
reliance. r 

The Democratic Party has done its utmost 
to pour our people into the mold of common 
men and to deal with them in the mass. 
This is the basis of their political philosophy 
and yoting appeals. 

While they have had some measure of suc- 
cess, especially where our technical progress 
has emphasized collective or mass action, this 
success has been superficial because deep 
down our people are proud and jealous of 
their individuality. They resent being com- 
pressed into the mold of the common man, 

Behind the mass production and the col- 
lective this and that, our people still have 
wide diversities and at heart remain indi- 
vidualists: This is clear when we examine 
some of the deep-seated diversities in Ameri- 
can life. 

Where Democrats are sincere in making 
the claim to be the party of the common 
man, as some of them undoubtedly are, they 
see the forest and not the trees. They look 
at the material untformitiés in American 
life—the same trains, hotels, restaurants, 
cooking, and newspapers—and quickly come 
to the conclusion that all our people, too, 
are of a common mold. 

What they fail to see is that this conform- 
ity is merely an expression of our technical, 
material progress, They fail to understand, 
or deliberately close their eyes to the fact 
that beneath the common material veneer is 
a people still highly individual in talents, 
aspirations, and with the intense desire to 
fulfill their individual personalities. 

Again, in his address at Flint, Mich., in 
January of this year, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell declared: 

“We were told for some years that govern- 
ment was supposed to minister to the com- 
mon man. This doctrine of the common 
man was as singularly unfree a doctrine as 
we have ever witnessed in this country. 
The idea that we are all alike, a common 
mass, the products of some sort of biological 
punch press, seeking the same end, through 
the same means, with the same ideas, de- 
sires, and needs, is indeed a devastating one.” 

A similar view is expressed by James B, 
Conant in his latest book, the Citadel of 
Learning, where he says We in the free 
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world, through our schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, seek to perpetuate that tradition 
of western culture which emphasizes di- 
versity, controversy, and tolerance,” 

So where are we to find the “common man” 
the Democrats are always talking about? 

Is he of the Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, 
Germanic, Latin, Slavic, Celtic, or the score 
of other races which make up our popula- 
tion? ` 

Is he English, Irish, Scotch, German, 
French, Italian, Norwegian, Swedish, Czech. 
Polish, or among any of the other three score 
and more nationalities which people the 
United States? 

Do we find that our “common man” is a 
Catholic, Methodist, Unitarian, Presbyterian. 
Baptist, Jew, or any of the other hundreds 
of religious sects which flourish among our 
people? 

Is he the business executive, the local 
banker, the city or rural lawyer, the office 
clerk, the shop manager or foreman, the 
factory worker, the school principal, the 
teacher, the corner grocer and his wife, the 
chainstore manager, the garage owner or me- 
chanic, the department store clerk, the Army 
officer or private, the housewife, or in any of 
the other thousands of occupations which 
make up our working population? 

We have over 65 million employed per- 
sons in all occupations today. Where is the 
“common man“ in this total? 

Is he the worker in manufacturing who 
numbers only 15 million of our nonagri- 
cultural employed; or the 1 million engaged 
in mining; or the 2 million doing construc- 
tion work; or the 4 million engaged in 
transportation; or the 914 million who work 
in wholesale and retail trade; or the million 
and three-quarters who handle finance, in- 
surance and real estate; or the 5 million en- 
gaged in service industries; or the 5% mil- 
lion people who work in Federal, State, and 
local government? 

Is the “common man“ to be found among 
our 8 million farmers? Is he the soft or 
hard winter wheat farmer, the cotton farmer, 
the rice farmer, the truck gardener, the cat- 
tle rancher, the cattle feeder, the peanut 
grower, the dairy farmer, the sheep raiser, 
the poultry and egg producer, or among the 
hundreds of other farm producers in our 
vast lands? 

Does he come from the 7.6 percent of 
consumer units who have a family personal 
income of $1,000 per year or under; or the 
15.1 percent whose income ranges from 
$1,000 to $2,000; or the 18.9 percent with 
income from $2,000 to $3,000; or the 19.3 
percent with income from $3,000 to 84,000; 
or the 12.8 percent with income from 84. 
to $5,000; or the 14.8 percent whose income 
is from’ $5,000 to $7,500; or the 4.8 with 
incomes between $7,500 and $10,000; or the 
final 4.5 percent who have incomes of 
$10,000 and over? 

What do these facts show? 

They show one thing above all else: That 
there is no such thing as a “common man” 
in the United States. 

Every man and woman is an individual. 
with talents, interests, needs, hopes and 
dreams of his or her own. Each person seeks 
freedom to live his own life, to develop his 
own personality, and a fair opportunity to 
get ahead in the game of life on his own 
merits. 

When young we dream of making a pro- 
fessional career, starting a small business, 
operating a farm, owning our own home, es- 
tablishing a family, and building a compe- 
tence for old age, 

America is the land which urges us to 
“hitch our wagon to a star,” to plan and to 
build on the rich foundations of our free- 
dom and the heritage of those who came be- 
Tore us and provided for us, and for the gen- 
erations of Americans yet to come, the op- 
portunities we have had, as well as inspira- 
tion to move ahead to yet undiscovered 
frontiers in this sanctuary of freedom, 
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Democrat Party leaders who make the 
Claim that theirs is the party of the com- 
mon man“ are well aware that ours is a Na- 
tion of creat diversities, and that there are 
no “commen men” in our midst. 

Still, they do not hesitate to develop and 
inflame class distinctions in their aim to 
Separate a few of our people from all the 
Others. 

One doesn't have to think hard to find 
the reasons for such Democrat trickery. One 
reason is that the Democrats have been 
running the Government on the doctrine 
Of the collective man, massed man. 

A second reason lies in the field of raw 
Politics. 

Political history shows that Democrat 
Party leaders will make any claim and follow 
any line which promises them the votes to 
gain control of the country and remain in 
Power. 

They have shrewdly calculated where the 
bulk of votes lie and they make their appeals 
accordingly. That is why they label Repub- 

as the party of the rich, the bankers, 

big business, and the privileged few. They 

ow that such labels carry an unpleasant, 

even sinster implication; and that few votes 
Can be had from those sources. 

They label their own party the party of 
the comman man, the average man, and in- 
Clude among these the farmer, the laboring 
man, the white-collar worker, and the small- 
business man because such labels sound 
Wholesome and the bulk of votes can be 
drawn from those sources. 

It apparently does not trouble Democrats 
in the least that this deliberate inflaming of 
Class distinctions can do great harm to the 
Peace and unity of the Nation. 

It apparently does not bother them to 

‘good men and women among our 
People. 

Their consciences reem not to trouble them 

When it is pointed out that their party, tco, 

its share of millionaires, its quota of 
Advisers from banks and big business, and a 
very sorry record of favors to the privileged 
few. It doesn't seem to bother them, either, 
that a great many of the things they have 
done with professed intentions to help the 
do- called little man have resulted in great 
harm to the bulk of our people: 

In using the inflammatory phrases of class 
distinction, they have had but one thought 
in mind to get in power and stay there. 

We are reminded in the third chapter of 
the First Epistle General of John that “Who- 
eoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” 

Isn't this, after all, the end result of these 
Preudo-liberal, common-man appeals? 

They are attempts to instill fear in the 
Minds of our citizens—fear of one another, 
Tear of those who are different, fear of the 
self-reliance which is the keystone of liberty. 

What has happened to the faith of our 
fathers? 

America was not made free by hate. Hu- 
Manity does not move forward in a climate 
Of fear. 

America has grown great because its citi- 
2ens have trusted wholeheartedly in God, 
in our country, and in each other. 

If the deceit of this new New Deal-Liberal 
derma of the common man is perpetuated, 

om's call will go unanswered, opportu- 
Nities will go unfulfilled, and competence 
Tor the future will be destroyed. 

We cannot continue to reap the blessings 
Of liberty by incubating cowards. We can- 
not carry on America’s tradition of strength 
and leadership by stifling ambition, curbing 
incentive, and abandoning faith. 

We need—desperately need—the uncom- 

men our our Nation. We need the 
Courage and unquenched spirit of adventure 
which inspired the freedom of these United 
States. 
We need to encourage in all Americans the 
Qualities which guided Bob Taft—Senator, 
Sta , and uncommon American. 
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American Foreign Policy 
' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the address delivered by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] before 
the faculty and student body of Vassar 
College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 26, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I believe it is correct to say that we have 
been undergoing a review and reappraisal of 
our foreign policy during recent weeks. 

The Secretary of State himself set this 
stocktaking into motion, either intentionally 
or unintentionally when he submitted to an 
interview in Life magazine—the famous 
“brink of war” interview. 

This interview produced violent reactions 
both at home and abroad. If it was indeed 
the Secretary's intention to launch a great 
debate, then we need not comment here 
upon the propriety of his choice of a forum. 
No matter how eminent the publication, he 
does have access to the regularly established 
committees of Congress which share with 
him and the President a certain responsi- 
bility for the foreign policy of this Nation. 

If, on the other hand, as I suspect is more 
accurate, this interview only accidentally 
launched the curren stock-taking, then in- 
sofar as it contributes to the present sober 
discussions it has served a good purpose. 

I was glad to note that here in New York 
Mr. Dulles this week turned the debate into 
a phase of our foreign relations which has 
given me considerable concern. This is our 
relations with bur fellow Western democ- 
racies of the North Atlantic. He did co in 
his addrers to the annual meeting of the 
Associated Press in New York City Monday. 

Not long ago I was rereading some of the 
files that I have accumulated through the 
years in the Senate, and ran across 3 report 
which I felt was quite incisive. It was dated 
April 2, 1952, and outlined some of the devel- 
opments within the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization during its first year of exist- 
ence. It included this statement which I 
shall read in full: 

“As we look back over these developments, 
it seems almost as if the nations of the West 
have been, for decades,-blindly enacting parts 
in a drama that could have been written by 
Lenin, prophet of militant communistic ex- 
pansion. This pattern of events, which 
points so surely to ultimate disaster, can be 
chanced if only the peoples of the West have 
the wisdom to make a complete break with 
many things of the past and show a willing- 
ners to do something new and challenging. 
NATO itself is a significant step to meet both 
thé present danger of aggression and the 
tragic struggles and dissensions that have 


divided our peoples in the past. But NATO's y 


development is not automatic: action is the 
test.” 

The report went on to say that if “the free 
nations are to remain secure, our peoples 
must march together, agreed on common 
goals, and win that cooperative unity pos- 
sible only in a free society.” 

Now personally I found myself in agree- 
ment with the sentiments expressed in that 
report at the time I originally read it in 
April of 1952. I find myself in agreement 
with them now. The report was signed by 
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Dwight D. Elsenhower, then Supreme Com- 
mander of NATO. 

This weck I was interested in reading in 
Mr. Dulles’ remarks this statement: 

“The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
is another organization which, in its own dis- 
tinctive way, contains the possibilities of 
great development. It was, to be sure, con- 
ceived primarily as a military alliance, and 
that aspect ofthe organization remains 
vitally important. But the organization 
can and should be more.” 

Mr. Dulles continued: 

“The historic weakness of the West has 
been its disunity. Out of this disunity came 
wars which have taken the lifeblood of its 
finest youth and weakened its economies. 
A major task of postwar statesmanship was 
to und the ways whereby the West can main- 
tain its solidarity * * °" 

I find myself also in agreement with these 
remarks of the Secretary of State concern- 
ing NATO. Eut I am wondering what has 
happened in between April 2, 1952, when 
Eisenhower spoke from his post of Supreme 
Commander, and April 23, 1956, when Dulles 
spoke as Secretary of State in an Eisenhower 
Cabinet. 

Just a little over a year after his report, 
General Eisenhower became President Eisen- 
hower. He then had the office and the au- 
thority to seek to bring about the conditions 
that he believed beneficial, But where is the 
action that he spoke about as the test? 

There has been none. 

In 1952 General Eisenhower wrote that 
“the enormity of the present threat will 
never be met by half-hearted measures.“ 
And he continued: “Required is the full 
awakening of the free world and the pur- 
suit of energetic, far-reaching measures to 
insure our form of life—even our survival.” 

But what has President Eisenhower done 
since he entered the White House to awaken 
the free world to the enormity of the threat 
to which he called attention so ringingly in 
April 1952. I leave it to you and to him to 
decide. 

Do I need to prove to any of you that the 
threat remains enormous stil? Would you 
say that the free world needs to be awakened 
to it any less now than in April 1952. The 
one thing that President Eisenhower hes 
done which gained the most attention in 
the world was to go to the Summit Confer- 
ence in Geneva. But no one would say that 
its purpose or result was to awaken the free 
world to the enormity of the threat it faces. 

Where are the “energetic, far-reaching 
measures"? I search my memory and can 
recall the Marshall plan, NATO, point 4—all 
adopted under the administration of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and Harry Truman. But what 
has the Eisenhower administration pro- 


? 

During the past 4 years, rather than im- 
proving, our relations have deteriorated 
badly. The fact is that the Atlantic Com- 
munity's continued disunion has left the 
West far weaker in April 1956 than it was in 
April 1952. With the Mediterranean—the 
whole southern flank of the Atlantic alli- 
ance—seething from one end to the other, 
I am sure that I need not convince you that 
there is serious need for improvement in the 
alliance. We are today weaker in important 
areas of Africa and Asia. Need I do more 
than mention Indochina, India, the Middle 
East, Cyprus, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco? 

Our relationships will continue to deteri- 
orate, in my judgment, unless we take some 
of the bold and imaginative steps that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called for but then failed 
to carry out. I note in Secretary Dulles’ 
present speech the flimmer of hope that 
something may now be done. He says that 
the Canadian Government “has notably 
espoused this point (that NATO can be more 
than a military alliance) .” 

What has the Canadian Government done? 

It has done only what I have long pro- 
posed that our own Government do, and 
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which only our Government can do success- 
fully, because only it has the geographic 
location, prestige, and strength to provide 
the necessary leadership. 

On February 9, 1955, I introduced in the 
Senate a resolution which I have had pend- 
ing from time to time for a much longer 
period. This resolution, simply provides that 
the President call a convention of the other 
sponsors of the NATO agreements to meet 
and determine what steps they might take 
to forge unity in their military, economic, 
and political policies. It is known as the 
Atlantic Union Resolution. 

I have no partisan interest in this resolu- 
tion. The Marshall plan, NATO, point 4, 
all were adopted with Republican support. 
Some of us remember that the proposal for 
a League of Nations was put forth first by 
a Republican, former President William 
Howard Taft whom Woodrow Wilson defeated 
in the 1912 election. But in May 1916, Wilson 
announced his support of a League of Na- 
tions, at a dinner presided over by former 
President Taft. 

Many people have forgotten that Wilson 
took over the proposal of the league from 
Taft. Once he adopted the idea, it was his. 
And so it can be with Eisenhower. If I 
sought personal political advantage, I would 
wait until after Congress adjourns to make 
this speech, but now there is time for Eisen- 
hower to provide the leadership within his 
party necessary to fulfill the desires that 
both he and his Secretary of State have 
expressed. 8 

The convention, let me emphasize, would 
be one at which free peoples would meet 
together to discuss the desires and hopes and 
dreams of the entire free world searching for 
a common policy, the purpose of which would 
be to make freedom itself more secure. 

Whatever proposals they in their wisdom 
adopted would have to be ratified by the 
respective nations according to their own 
constitutional prerogatives, To fear such a 
meeting is to fear democracy itself. 

And democracy cannot be strong, nor can 
it be democracy, if it is afraid. 

What we seek is unity of purpose. 

Only good can come from intensifying that 
search. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of Robert E. Peary, Discoverer of the 
North Pole : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, yester- 
day, May 6, marked the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Robert E. Peary, dis- 
coverer of the North Pole. Admiral 
Peary was a truly great American ex- 
plorer, and has always been one of the 
State of Maine’s best-loved sons. His 
courage, steadfastness, and patriotisni 
have been an inspiration to those who 
knew him personally, as well as to those 
who have read of his activities in Arctic 
exploration. 

In 1910 the United States Senate 
thanked Admiral Peary on behalf of the 
American people for the work he did 
for his country, by passing a bill, intro- 
duced by the late Senator Eugene Hale, 
of Maine, promoting him to the rank of 
rear admiral in the United States Navy. 
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Time passes quickly, and lest we for- 
get men like Admiral Peary I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of a state- 
ment which I have prepared for this 
occasion, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or SENATOR PAYNE 


I believe that the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the Arctic ex- 
plorer, Robert E. Peary, is a fitting time to 
recount the life of a man who exemplified 
the true pioneer spirit which has inspired 
this Nation down through the years. 

Robert Peary was born at Cresson, Pa., 
but the State of Maine has always claimed 


him, and rightly so, as one of her noted 


sons. At the age of 3 he came to live at 
Cape Elizabeth with his widowed mother 
and spent his boyhood there. Peary grew 
up in a rugged Maine environment and at- 
tended one of the State’s proudest educa- 
tional institutions, Bowdoin College. 

Upon his graduation from Bowdoin in 
1877, where he studied engineering and was 
a prominent athlete, he became a county 
surveyor in Fryeburg, Maine. In 1879 he 
entered the Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
Washington as a cartographic draftsman 
and later joined the Naval Corps of Engi- 
neers, He was sent to Nicaragua as assist- 
ant engineer to survey a route for the pro- 
posed Nicaraguan ship canal. He distin- 
guished himself om the Latin American 
project by inventing a new type of lock 
gate for the proposed canal. 

Up to this point in his life, it would ap- 
pear that Robert Peary was destined to be 
® successful engineer, one who could make 
astute decisions, who had a forceful person- 
ality, and that was all. 

In the summer of 1885 all this was changed. 
Quite by accident Peary came upon some 
papers in. his reading which described the 
inland ice of Greenland. Instantly he was 
fired with the desire to explore one of the 
world’s last remaining geographical secrets, 
the Far North. f 

From this point on, through the next 35 
years of his life, Robert Peary underwent 
the severest physical and mental rigors. 
Suffering defeat on nearly all of his Arctic 
trips, he persisted until he succeeded in con- 
quering the vast desert of wastless snow, 
only to have the public initially reject his 
claims to the discovery of the North Pole. 

Securing a leave from the Navy in 1886 
Peary was determined to cross the inland 
ice of Greenland. He sailed on a steam 
whaler to Godhaven, a small Danish station 
on the west coast of Greenland. Here, with 
few supplies, almost no equipment, and 
among strange people, Peary organized his 
first expedition. Many had gone before him. 
Franklin, de Long, and Greely all had met 
with defeat, and so did Peary on his first 
trip. Winds, sleet, and lack of supplies 
forced his return. 

For the next several years Peary was in 
Nicaragua again, this time as chief engineer 
on the canal survey project. He spent his 
spare time in Arctic research. Efforts to 
secure interest and financial backing for a 
second expedition received a serious blow 
when, early in 1889, news came of the cross- 
ing of Greenland by the Norwegian explorer 
Pridtjof Nansen. But Peary was determined 
to return. In 1891 he had solicited enough 
aid from scientific and geographical societies 
to finance another trip north. He, Mrs. 
Peary, and a party of six left New York 
aboard The Kite, a chartered Newfoundland 
sealing vessel. 

the voyage Peary suffered a broken 
leg and had to be carried ashore at the 
destination. While he lay on his bunk in a 
crude wooden shack, the decision was made 
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to remain. Under Peary’s leadership the 
party, which had been joined by a number 
of Eskimos, passed the winter in relative 
comfort. It was during this winter that 
Peary learned the Eskimos’ way of life, their 
language, and their culture. 

That spring he pushed northeastward to 
the Greenland shore of the Arctic Ocean. 
The insularity of Greenland was proven. 
Upon his return to camp he found The Kite 
waiting, and the party returned to New York 
in September. Peary was immediately hailed 
as an outstanding explorer. The 1,300-mile 
sledge trip, the studies of Eskimo life, and 
the various meteorological data which he 
brought back furnished him with material 
for an extensive lecture tour. Public interest 
and sufficient funds insured a trip the follow- 
ing year. 

The sailing from Philadelphia in the sum- 
mer of 1893 was a jubilant occasion, ironical 
for an expedition which was to end in utter 
failure. Mrs. Peary went along, and their 
daughter, Marie Ahneghito Peary Stafford. 
was born that fall. She was the farthest 
northern born white child known. 

The object of the 1893-94 trip was to push 
on as far to the Pole as possible. The winter 
proved extremely bitter. A fatal disease 
struck down Peary’s dogs, and one by one 
his men broke under the strain. An expedi- 
tion in March 1894, on which all of the food 
gave out, sent most of Peary’s men home 
more dead than alive. 

With three remaining men he pushed on 
almost to the point of death. Facing death 
as a certain eventuality if he continued, 
Peary returned to his base of operations, 
walking the last 50 miles, Exhausted and 
half starved he later wrote: 

“Never shall I forget that time and scene. 
3 exhausted men and 9 starved dogs standing 
in the gaunt frozen desert. These and the 
glistening snow, the steel blue sky, and the 
cold white sun. Five hundred miles in an air 
line across a waste of snow to the nearest bhu- 
man being, with insufficient rations for even 
that return journey, yét we were still facing 
the other way * * * I felt then, as I feel 
now, that in that cool, deliberate moment W® 
took the golden bowl of life in our hands 
and that the bowl had suddenly grown very 
fragile, and I now feel, as I felt then, that We 
were neither rash nor foolhardy in so doing: 
but simply followed the dictates of tempera- 
ments which could not act otherwise, an 
which would do the same thing again under 
the same circumstances.” 

Again Peary had failed, but out of this ex- 
pedition came the Cape York Meteorites, 
which he found in 1894. He made two suc- 
cessive trips to bring them back to New Vork. 
In 1897 he secured another leave from the 
Navy. This leave and successive ones, to- 
gether with the attempts of his friends to 
secure promotions for him, perpetrated a 
controversy which rose to plague him in later 
years. 

The 1897 trip also ended in failure. In 
fact, the next few years seemed to lead 
Peary almost nowhere. In 1899 a group of 
his close supporters organized the Peary 
Arctic Club, which performed invaluable 
service for him in managing his ships and 
personnel, and in dealing with public opin- 
ion, which, by this time, was becoming cry- 
stallized against further Arctic exploration. 
especially by a man who seemed destined 
to failure, 

By 1900 the tide was turning. The past 
decade of failure had convinced a number 
of people that Peary was a man who would 
never give in to it. In 1904 the Perry Arctic 
Club and its benefactors made possible the 
construction of the ship Roosevelt, designed 
by Peary himself and built at Bucksport 
Maine. 

Once again Peary pushed northward 
through the ice. The Roosevelt proved her- 
self in combating the icepacks, April 21 
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1906, found his party turning back again, 

this time within 174 miles of its goal. 

In 1908 Peary was 52 years old. He had 
spent 25 years of his life in what appeared 
to be futility. But he had learned much. 

years of failure had imparted to him 
all that he needed to know. Various routes 
had been attempted, different equipment 
had been tested, and the Eskimos were now 
his trusted allies. 

The Roosevelt sailed from New York on 
the last trip north in July 1908. President 
Theodore Roosevelt came aboard at Oyster 
Bay and wished Peary well. 1 believe in 
you, Peary, and I believe in your success,“. 
Were his words. 

The trip was carefully planned, and on 

ptember 28 the Roosevelt reached 82°30’ 

orth, a world’s record for a ship under its 

Own power. Here the party moved west to 

Cape Columbia where a winter camp was 

erected, Peary had also carefully planned 

the activities of his men. His staff was 
mall. Capt, Bob Bartlett commanded the 

Roosevelt. Matt Henson, Ross Marvin, Don- 

ald MacMillan, George Borup, and Dr. Good- 
dell made up the official party. Mrs. Peary 
remained behind this time. These men, 
together with the Eskimos who had been 

Selected for the final dash across the ice, 

Were welded together as a unit by Peary in 

& military manner. Every facet of the 25 

Years experience was put into use. b 

On February 22, 1909, Peary left for the 
Pole. Compared with his other attempts 

this final one was comparatively easy. Much 

Of his success can be attributed to experience 
Organization. When men and dogs fal- 

tered and fell behind there were others to 

take their places. This time there was an 
dant supply of food. 

On March 26 Peary sent the last of his 
Assistants back to the Roosevelt except 
Henson. He now traveled with Henson and 

os and 60 dogs. The days“ marches 
ened. On Apri] 5 they were 35 miles 
from the Pole. The going became easier 
&nd on the morning of April 6 the Pole was 
Teached at last. Peary had won. The United 
tes flag flew from the top of the world. 
© exhausted party took a few readings 
and turned back. 
„ One backward glance I gave,” Peary said, 
then turned my face toward the south and 
the future.” 

The future was in many ways a bitter ex- 
to for the explorer. The party returned 

Cape Columbia on April 23. When the 

Roosevelt reached Labrador the message was 
Sent of the discovery Stars and Stripes 
to the North Pole, Peary.” 

Another explorer, a Dr. Cook, was in the 
Arctic a year before. Shortly before Peary's 

was received he announced to the 

World that he had reached the Pole in the 

the of 1908. Many sided with Cook in 
ensuing controversy. 

The National Geographic Society recog- 

Peary's claim, and in 1910 Senator Eu- 
Hale, of Maine, introduced a bill in the 
him te for Peary's promotion and thanking 
this in behalf of the American people. For 
vier, Peary underwent a congressional in- 

*stigation, which sought proof of actual dis- 
It was, in many ways, a painful 
aethod of receiving the tribute which was 

ue the man. Throughout the whole pro- 
ac gs Robert Peary maintained his char- 
— dignity. In the end the investi- 

ting committee found in his favor. 
ga the years that followed Admiral Peary 
de many lectures in this country and in 
Europe. Geographic and scientific societies 
warded him well-deserved honors. He re- 
tired to his home at Eagle Island, Maine, and 
8 World War I he served his country 

One of the great air-fiight pioneers. He 
— the significance of the strength 

air power, both commercially and for na- 

defense. Not only did he write and 
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lecture for its promotion, but he made many 
flights himself as an aviator. 

The physical torture to which he had sub- 
mitted his body for the greater part of his 
life finally took its toll. Peary contracted 
pernicious anemia from which he never re- 
covered. Even while he was dying his spirit 
never faltered. When, at last the end came, 
in 1920, the admiral died as he had lived, 
with a never-ending faith in the future, 


Dr. John Milburn Price 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, on 
Thursday night in Fort Worth, Tex., the 
people are honoring Dr. John Milburn 
Price, founder and director of the School 
of Religious Education at Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. On be- 
half of my colleague Senator LYNDON 
JouNsON and myself, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
to the Recor a statement calling atten- 
tion to the career of this distinguished 
American. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dr. JOHN MILBURN PRICE 


On Thursday night in Fort Worth, Tex., a 
singularly moving and gratifying event is 
planned for a particularly distinguished and 
deserving American. The people of that 
city are to honor Dr. John Milburn Price, 
founder and director of the School of Re- 
ligious Education at the Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. 

We would like to call the Senate's atten- 
tion to Dr. Price's splendid record and his 
contribution to Texas, to the lives of count- 
less of his students, and to the Christian 
ideals. 

The Southwestern Seminary at Fort 
Worth trains young men and women of all 
faiths. Its school of religious education is 
the first in the South and the largest in the 
world. Dr. Price founded the school 41 
years ago, and he has been in the teaching 
profession for 53 years. 

As a preacher, teacher, writer, educator, 
and administrator, Dr. Price's record is un- 
paralleled. Some notable achievements of 
his school of religious education include: 
The first school among Baptists to offer vo- 
cational training in religious education 
(1915); first school in America to offer a 
religious education diploma (1917); first con- 
ference in religious education (1921); first 
and oldest Vacation Bible School among 
Baptists (1922); first building in America 
designed exclusively for teaching religious 
education (1950). 

Dr. Price has been past president of the 
American Association of Schools of Religious 
Education. He will retire on August 1 of this 
year after 41 years of service to the school 
which he founded. 

Dr. Price, a Kentucky mountaineer with a 
pioneering spirit, began teaching in Cleve- 
land, Ky., in 1903. He has been preaching 
for 50 years—in Kentucky, Rhode Island, and 
Texas. He was pastor of the Webb Baptist 
Church in Tarrant County, Tex., for 21 years. 
He has written for magazines, newspapers, 
periodicals, and over one-quarter million 
copies of his books in religious pedagogy are 
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either translated or being translated in four 
languages around the world. 

While a collect student—a Marston scholar 
at Brown University—Dr. Price was inspired 
by the thought of training laymen and 
women to become Sunday school teachers. 
While completing his theological training at 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Louisville, Ky., the opportunity presented 
itself. Dr. L. R. Scarborough, then president 
of Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in Fort Worth asked him if he wouid 
like to “break new ground” in helping estab- 
lish a School of Christian Pedagogy in Texas, 

He had been elected Sunday school secre- 
tary for Kentucky, and he yearned to remain 
in his home State. At the same time, friends 
in Canton, China, urged him to join a semi- 
nary faculty there. He decided that in the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
he could—through his students sent out into 
the world—be in Texas, Kentucky, and China 
at the same time. 

The first year at his new School of Religious 
Education; only five courses were taught. 
Today, 129 courses for vocational training 
in religious education are available. Six 
thousand students have enrolled in the 
school since 1915; there are 800 enrolled to- 


“day. These trainees have revolutionized Sun- 


day school and training union work in the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Since 1920, 
the Southern Baptist denomination has in- 
creased from 3 million to 8 million members. 
The phenomenal growth is due in many ways 
to the teaching ministry of the church. 

The largest school of religious education in 
the world stands today as a permanent me- 
morial, vibrantly alive, to the man who dared 
to establish his life “by way of the throne of 
God.” 


Problems Faced by America’s 
Reserve Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day evening, May 5, I addressed the con- 
vention of the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin, pointing up the prob- 
lems faced by America’s Reserve forces. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Im happy to be with you tonight. 

I salute you, as alert members of the 
Reserve, vigilant night and day in fulfilling 
a citizen-soldier's responsibilities of nation- 
al defense. 

As you so well know, the safeguarding of 
the future of our Nation can no longer be 
left in the hands of the Armed Forces Reg- 
ulars alone. 

Defense has become everybody's business, 
everybody's responsibility—yours and mine 
and everyone else's. 

AMERICA—A PEACE-LOVING NATION 

America remains, of course, a peace-loving 
Nation. We Americans are, by tradition, a 
peaceful, nonaggressive, easygoing people. 

Cherishing our freedom, however, we have 
always been solicitous of the rights of others 
to freedom. We remember how other peo- 
ples have lost their freedom—with 900 mil- 
lion people now behind the Iron Curtain. 
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Moreover, we remember how, in the past, 
war has come to our people by surprise at- 
tack—by a blitz against our unsuspecting 
Nation—in April 1917, in December 1941, 
then again in June 1950. 


DANGER OF A NUCLEAR PEARL HARBOR 


We are determined that never again shall 
we be unalert, unprepared, undefended. 
Never again will we risk another Pearl 
Harbor. 

We shall not be lulled to sleep by Com- 
rades Khrushchey’s and Bulganin's sirupy 
words, We will not be deceived by the 
phony dissolution of the Red International 
Cominform. 

Aware of what war could mean, we will, 
of course, do our utmost to explore avenues 
of peace. But we will never again be asleep 
at the switch—unprepared for modern, high- 
speed war in the atomic age. 

Today, already, our best jet plane can fly 
at 1,500 miles per hour. Development of 
guided missiles of 10,000 miles per hour is 
reportedly on their way. We dare not there- 
fore, coast on our laurels, as the race for 
technical supremacy intensifies, for the Reds 
are rapidly moving ahead on their own. 


COLD WAR CONTINUES 


Meanwhile, on every continent, the cold 
War rages: In Asia, Africa, South America, 
Europe and elsewhere; the war of propagan- 
da by radio, press, TV, motion pictures, news- 
papers, pamphlets; of Soviet trade offensive, 
cultural offensive, yes, even athletic offen- 
sive (in the coming Olympics games in Aus- 
tralia). 

The cold war is a war which we must and 
can win, so as to avoid a “hot war.“ 


ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM IS SOUND 


On the home front, the challenge today 
is to develop a comprehensive peacetime 
program to protect our Nation at all times. 

I believe the philosophy of the program of 
our national administration in Washington 
is sound. 

The major tenets of this philosophy are— 
that military strength should be maintained 
at a level of development necessary for the 
changing needs of national defense; that the 
defense effort should be a well-balanced 
program between the three services, but with 
particular stress on aviation; that the pro- 
gram should be geared to the long haul, and 
to the ecenomy of the country. 

MEASURES OF DEFENSE 


To create a program that will fulfill this 
philosophy of defense, we must—maintain 
armed forces equipped with even more 
modern, long-range weapons, with the great- 
est retaliatory striking force in the world; 
maintain a flexibility of operation, to adapt 
to rapid technological changes and develop- 
ments; improve our continental defense— 
our Distant Early Warning Radar system, our 
Nike program; maintain a front-line perim- 
eter of defense in bases around the world, 
ready to respond at the first siren of emer- 
gency; fulfill the needs of our Reserve and 
our National Guard so that they are ready 
and able to charge into the battle-line in the 
event of attack. 

COMMUNIST MILITARY GROWTH SERIOUS 

As you and I know, our great concern for 
an adequate defense effort is not based on 
illusion or miscalculation. 

The hard facts of the military strength of 
aggressive communism will dissolve any 
doubt that we need a strong defense, 

The Soviets have modernized their air 
power; most of their 20,000 operational 
planes are now modern jet fighters and 
bombers. New and improved planes—with 
super-thrust engines are coming off produc- 
tion lines throughout Russia and the other 
Communist countries. 

They have modernized their mobile army 
of 175 divisions, and have increased the 
capability of the European satellite armies 
which comprise some 80 tough divisions. 
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The Russians have built a strong under- 
sea fighting force, including more than 400 
modern submarines. (That is five times as 
many as Hitler had at the start of World 
War II.) 

The capability of the vast military forces 
of Red China are greatly increased. The 
Red Chinese air force, jet equipped, is now 
the fourth largest in the world. 

These are but a few of the unhappy facts 
we must face, in girding ourselves for the 
long-haul, defensive effort. 

And, of course, I need hardly remind you 
that Soviet development of A-bombs and 
H-bombs, as well as progress in guided-mis- 
sile research—looms as one of the topmost 
acute problems on the world stage. 


MILITARY, ECONOMIC, AND IDEOLOGICAL 
STRUGGLE 


Presently, in all the continents, there are 
two principal phases to the struggle between 
communism and the free world: the military 
and the economic. 

We should be aware, however, that accom- 
panying the military and the economic 
struggle, there is always the ideological fac- 
tor. 

The basic tenets of the contest are: Our 
way of life against the communistic; free- 
dom against slavery; truth against falsehood; 
recognition of the dignity of the individual, 
against complete subjugation of the indi- 
vidual to the dictatorial state. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST DICTATORSHIP 


The U. S. S. R. is, of course, solely respon- 
sible for the state of continual crisis in 
which the world is now living. 

The demotion of Joseph Stalin has not 
basically changed Red strategy. Conquest of 
the world remains communism’s dominant 
aim, 

UNITED STATES MODERNIZING DEFENSES 


To meet the Soviet threat, we are now re- 
evaluating our military defense. A Senate 
Armed Services subcommittee is reviewing 
our long-range bomber and guided missile 
programs. President Eisenhower has re- 
quested one-half billion dollars more from 
the Congress for Air Force production of 
B-52's. 

Obviously, we cannot be smug over our 
existent defenses. Nor need we however be 
overly critical of our own progress. 

We have made dynamic advancement in 
modernizing and bringing up to date our 
fighting standards. Here are a few examples: 

Our jet-equipped Air Defense squadrons 
are being strengthened with increasing num- 
bers of supersonic aircraft; 

Our interceptor planes will be increasingly 
equipped with Falcon air-to-air guided mis- 
siles; 

On the ground, an increasing number of 
Army antiaircraft battalions are being 
converted to Nike guided missiles—such as 
those already encircling the city of Mil- 
waukee; - 

The guided missile, Corporal, is in the 
hands of our troops and ready for action, 
capable of delivering an atomic warhead on 
targets at long ranges; 

The mighty atomic artillery rocket, the 
Honest John, an outstanding weapon for 
close-in support, is also in the hands of our 
troops. 

The Army and Navy have Joined together 
as a team in developing the ballistic missile 
with the intermediate range of 1,500 miles, 
to be launched from land, ship, or submarine. 


The development of these mighty missiles 
will give our fighting forces the power to 
demolish pinpoint targets deep within 
enemy-held territory—despite fog, rain, snow, 
or any other adverse conditions. 

As you know, the destructive firepower of 
today’s division is estimated to be 80 per- 
cent greater than it was in World War II. 
We must exert all-out effort to maintain and 
8 this completely modernized fighting 

orce, 
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ROLE OF THE RESERVES MORE AND MORE 
IMPORTANT 


Meanwhile, the role of the Reserves is be- 
coming increasingly important in our na- 
tional-defense picture. 

The ultimate objective of the reserve pro- 
gram, of course, is its integration into the 
fighting force of the United States as effec- 
tively as possible, so as to best support the 
overall-defense program. 

We need all 5,000 reserve units throughout 
the country at top strength, trained and 
ready to meet the needs of emergency. W® 
need complete units: manned, equipped: 


trained, and ready for mobilization. 


GOALS OF RESERVE PROGRAM 


The reserve program too, is a most valuable 
way of educating our national citizenry to 
its defense obligation. This can be done: 
(1) Without too greatly disturbing the pur- 
suits of the individual in life; and (2) with- 
out impeding our technological advancement, 
in fact, we are strengthening it, by haying ® 
maximum of our citizens, as reservists, pos- 
sess current technical knowledge. 

The reserve program, also, is designed to 
operate without upsetting our economy pêt- 
tern, and without impeding our intellectual. 
cultural, and spiritual development as 4 
nation. 

The men who are in the Reserve, of course, 
are the best judges of its effectiveness, and 
of its ultimate degree of contribution to our 
national defense. 


RESERVE PROGRAM BROADENED 


Fortunately, in recent times the reserve 
program, because of its increasing signifi- 
cance in the national defense effort, has been 
made more just, has been broadened and 
made more flexible. 

The basic aim of the enactment of the 
historic Reserve Forces Act was to ad 
more just and equitable our reserve poli- 
cy and to improve the structure and size 
of the Reserve Forces. Under the current 
program, the Reserves essential elements 
are, as you so well know, composed of the 
Ready Reserve and the Stand-by Reserve- 

SCREENING OF READY RESERVES 


The statutory size of the Ready Reserve 
has been increased, as you are aware, from 
1.5 million to 2.9 million. 

The screening process for the Ready Re- 
serves is extremely important to make cer - 
tain that this highly important segment of 
the reserve program is genuinely ready. The 
objectives of the program are to ascertain 
that we have in the reserves only those Who 
are actually available for immediate mobili- 
zation; that we do not have in the Ready 
Reserve, persons with critical civilian skills 
who can make a better contribution in 4 
defense-supporting economy. 

In addition, we need careful screening 
procedures on such categories as: those fail- 
ing to meet seryice standards; hardship 
cases; persons with skills in excess of serv- 
ice needs for the Ready Reserve; students 
and apprentices in training for critical pro- 
fessions and occupations, and others not 
available for mobilization. 

This screening is essential to keep the 
units at the highest level of efficien y 
to plunge into the front line of the Nation's 
defense, 

STANDBY RESERVE 

The Standby Reserve, composed of 2 mil- 
lion men, is greatly needed to proyide for 
additional units and individuals. Although 
essentially a mnonorganized pool of expe- 
rienced personnel, this group of the Reserve 
program will be invaluable in time of na- 
tional crisis. 


SIX-MONTH ACTIVE-DUTY FOR YOUNG RESERVISTS 
Unfortunately, the program for 6-monti 

active-duty training for young men who 

then go into the Reserves, has not yet 

as great an effect upon Reserve enlistment 

as anticipated. 
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However, it is hoped that with time the 
Program will take hold. We need to educate 
Our people, and especially our young men, to 
the requirements and benefits of this 
Sram, so that as many as possible of our 
youth may avail themselves of its opportffni- 
tles in discharging their service obligations. 


INCREASE IN RESERVE WAGES 


Last week, as you know, the Reservists re- 
Ceived a raise in pay from $50 to $78 monthly 
for voluntary active duty. This corrects a 
disparity between the reservists and other 
active-duty personnel. 

This raise may help, also, to provide the 
needed manpower for the Reserve program. 
We dare not have “too few and too late” if 
war again comes. 


TWENTY-TWO MILLION VETERANS IN AMERICA 


We have all heard it said many times: “We 
No longer have a class of veterans among us: 
instead, we are becoming a nation of 
Veterans,” . 

America today has more than 22 million 
Veterans, in all walks of life. However, the 
Veteran still assumes a unique role in our 
Society. 

We are requiring our veterans to give more 
Of their time and their service, yes (in the 

of war) of their lives, if need be. 

With this great sacrifice, we must also help 
to provide them with the genuinely deserved 
benefits of our way of life. That is why, for 
example, I have personally introduced legis- 

tion to extend for 3 years the GI home loan 
benefit program. Otherwise, that program 
Will expire by mid-1957. 

OTHER LEGISLATION FOR VETERANS 


As you know, there are hundreds of other 

' bills pending before the Congress. 

ese cover such problems as increase ot 

Pensions, employment, hospitalization, edu- 

cational benefits, loans, rehabilitation, and 

many other answers to the real problems of 
today. 

On April 24, the House Veterans’ Affairs 

mittee, before which this legislation is 

being largely considered, passed over, with- 

Out prejudice, all compensation and pension 

tion, pending study and analysis of 

son findings of the Bradley Commission. As 

are aware, parts 1 and 2 of this report 
Were issued last week. 

A meeting of the committee is expected in 
Carly May. After consideration of the Brad- 
ley recommendations, a report on overall 
Veterans legislation will be forthcoming. 
CONCERN OVER BRADLEY COMMISSION REPORT 

I Personally have not as yet had an op- 
Portunity to study in full the Bradley re- 

I am inclined, speaking generally, to 
agree with what it states about the need 
for more aid for the severely disabled com- 

t-connected vet. 

But I certainly do not agree with what 

report seems to state about depriving 
— disabled veterans of their just 

The findings of the Commission seem un- 
fortunately, to point toward an undermining 
Of programs of benefits for most veterans— 
Programs which all of us have worked hard 
to provide over the years. 

assured that I will strongly oppose any 
Kind of recommendations that would undo 
Our well-deserved efforts. And I am confi- 
dent that the present 84th Congress would 
not act in the slightest to impair statutory 
rights and privileges of our ex-servicemen. 
‘ | LIBERALIZATION OF SURVIVOR’S BENEFITS 


Meanwhile, there is, as you know, impor- 
t House-approved legislation before the 

te to liberalize benefits for the survivors 

Of servicemen and veterans. This legisla- 
De Sat now before the Senate Finance Com- 


Until now, there has been an unfortunate 
ty in the treatment of survivors. This 
Current legislation will help to correct this 
disparity. This is not, of course, a perfect 
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piece of legislation; but it is a step in 
the right direction. 

Along with our national administration, 
I believe that the enactment of this legis- 
lation would provide fairer treatment of all 
categories of survivors. 

You may be assured that I shall urge 
prompt action by the Finance Committee, 
to expedite this legislation, for the benefit 
of deserving families of veterans and serv- 
icemen throughout the country, 


OTHER VETERANS’ AND SERVICEMEN’S PROBLEMS 


There are, as you are well aware, many, 
many other problems yet to be worked out 
for veterans and servicemen. We must con- 
tinue our efforts to analyze the problems, 
and propose solutions, to correct any in- 
equities in existing programs. 

For myself, I believe this is one of the 
foremost responsibilities of the Congress. 

As Calvin Coolidge wisely said, “A nation 
which forgets its defenders will itself be 
forgotten.” 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN TOTAL DEFENSE 


There is a great need on the part of the 
public for understanding the new “kind of 
overall defense” which we nrust undertake 
to meet the current world crisis. It is a total 
defense pattern—defense from without and 
from within—in which every citizen must 
participate. A 

The American people must cooperate to 
build a formidable wall of protection for 
ourselves and the free world. 

At the same time, we must all contribute 
to the progress and development of our own 
Nation, itself—keeping it healthy and clean 
and prosperous. 

FREEDOM IS ALIVE EVERYWHERE 


Our land is the symbol of hope, of freedom 
which flames in the breast of every human 
being. 

Among the Communists, only “higher-ups” 
enjoy even a limited freedom. The Kremlin's 
ruling class, however, is never quite sure 
when the party line will change, and its 
members will be purged, possibly killed, or 
sent to prison in Siberia. 

WE CAN BE DEFEATED ONLY BY APATHY 


We have no such fear. The only things 
that can cause our defeat by communism 
would be a lack of patriotism, or a lack of 
initiative to rise up and meet the dynamic 
challenge of our times, 

We have—potentially all that we need to 
have—materially, economically, militarily, 
and spiritually to win the peace. 
in my heart that we, individually and as a 
Nation, will do so. 

DESIRE FOR FREEDOM IS UNIVERSAL 


We must always remember that we are 
not alone in our desire for, and need of, 
freedom. The love of liberty is aflame in the 
breasts of millions of souls behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains, and throughout the 
rest ot the world. Despite all the efforts of 
communism to extinguish that flame, it 
burns even brighter, 

Every now and then, however, we might 
each adjourn to our “inner rooms,” and con- 
sult with our souls, and our God. For a 
strong. spiritual faith is “basic equipment” 
for every American, 

CONCLUSION 


I firmly believe that, if we unite now, as 
we have in other times of crisis, we will 
assuredly triumph over communism, and 
without a mortal conflict. 

More than that, we will bring to the world 
the rich kind of life that results only from 
free people—working and praying together— 
to attain their goals. 

These goals, based on God-given freedom, 
are defined in the Bill of Rights, and em- 
bedded deep in the heart of all humanity, 

It is your minutemen—your reservists— 
who will help us—help all mankind to main- 
tain or attain our birthright. 


I believe 
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Enlightened Self-Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


$ OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7,1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Enlightened Self-Interest,“ 
which was published in the Wall Street 
Journal of May 2, 1956. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST 

Foreign aid was supposed to end a number 
of times in the past, but now there is no 
longer any attempt to present it as a tem- 

phenomenon, Increasingly the ad- 
ministration stresses its permanence. 

Secretary of State Dulles this week said he 
thinks military aid will have to go on as 
long as the security of this country is threat- 
ened.’ The administration seeks authority to 
make 10-year economic-aid commitments. 
No one suggests that even another decade 
will see the end of this type of assistance. 

What is proposed, then, is a drastic change 
in United States foreign policy. On what 
grounds is it proposed? 

In his statement the other day Mr. Dulles 
made the superficial case for continued mili- 
tary aid. Some strategically important 
countries cannot afford to maintain the kind 
of military establishment considered neces- 
sary to deter or rebuff Communist attack, 
So, it is argued, it is in our interest to main- 
tain their defenses for them. 

Perhaps so. But the argument glosses 
over a couple of points. When the anti- 
Communists build-up began, the idea was for 
us to help other nations get their rearma- 
ment going to the point where they could 
carry it themselves. The idea was not for 
the United States to subsidize their armed 
forces in perpetuity. z 

If, after all the billions of military aid, 
these nations are still unable to afford their 
present defense establishments, they prob- 
ably never will. The question arises whether 
it is sensible, in the long run even feasible, 
to base anti-Communist defense on so shaky 
an economic foundation. Already the 
United States is finding it has to provide 
some economic aid just to enable certain 
countries to absorb the military aid. That 
is a situation which borders on the absurd. 

The case for perpetual economic aid to the 
so-called underdeveloped nations is even 
more questionable. The aid is supposed to 
help keep these nations from going Commu- 
nist. But where has economic aid to under- 
developed nations won the friendship of 
their governments for the United States or 
cooled their flirtations with the Commu- 
nists? 

That is by no means the only question 
about this type of economic aid. To what 
extent has it deterred underdeveloped na- 
tions toward economic improvement? How 
much has been wasted, grafted, or used for 
foolish undertakings? And anyway, by what 
moral or historical precedent should the 
American people be expected to give up bil- 
lions of their annual income for these pur- 
poses year after year? 

Mr, Dulles invited Congress to probe deeply 
into the premises of foreign aid, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently proposed that a 
special citizens’ council be formed for that 
purpose. Such an intensive review is long 
overdue. And the fundamental issue it 
should study is just what we are letting our- 
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selves in for if we change foreign aid from 
a temporary to a permanent arrangement. 

It is one thing to help a country get a 
rearmament program going or give it mili- 
tary aid if it is attacked, or to provide dol- 
lars or goods to a nation devastated by war or 
temporarily impoverished by natural dis- 
aster. National interest or simply charity 
may dictate such assistance on occasion. 

But it is the opposite of enlightened self- 
interest to establish an American policy of 
subsidizing half the world from here to 
eternity. 


What the Hoover Commission Program 
Can Mean to Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
important address delivered by the Hon- 
orable James A. Farley at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, on April 30. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHAT THE Hoover COMMISSION PROGRAM CAN 
MEAN TO BUSINESS 


The admirable program which the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has under- 
taken to build public understanding of the 
Hoover report is enough to assure me that 
I need not dwell in detail on the better- 
known aspects of my topic. Permit me to 
say, as a member of the bipartisan second 
Hoover Commission and as a director of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, 
that the chamber has never given a better 
demonstration of its civic spirit; your Hoover 
Commission program is splendidly conceived 
for maximum effectiveness. 

You know, of course, that the first Hoover 
Commission was unanimously created by 
Congress on a bipartisan basis in 1947; that 
it completed its report to Congress in 1949; 
that some 72 percent of its recommendations 
were eventually adopted which resulted in 
savings that now total, I am informed, over 
$7 billion. The success of the first report 
was due primarily to the great leadership 
of its chairman, to the quality and objectivi- 
ty of its research, and to strong, bipartisan 
citizen support of its recommendations. 

The first Commission paved the way for 
the second, on which I had the honor to 
serve from 1953 to 1955. Under the same 
leadership and with experience to build on, 
the second Commission's report was even 
more comprehensive, even more searching, 
and potentially even more rewarding to the 
Nation than the first. Taken solely as a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents, full adoption of 
the report would yield savings of over $5 
billion a year. That would be a return of 
$1,500 for every one of the 3,300,000 words 
in the reports of the Commission and its task 
forces. And that, I submit, is a royalty be- 
ond the dreams of any author in or out of 
Hollywood, 

But here, for the sake of perspective, let 
me remind you that, prior to 1947, innu- 
merable boards, commitees, and commissions 
had made studies of the Government and 
issued reports all of which perished in the 
dusty pigeonholes of Washington. We can- 
not assume, on the basis of one precedent- 
shattering experience, that the acceptance 
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of the first Hoover report is in any sense a 
guaranty of the success of the second. Quite 
the contrary. The current report digs more 
deeply into the root problems of modern 
“Big Government.” It bites more sharply 
into areas of vested interest. It calls for 
fundamental policy decisions of the sort 
which both officials and legislators tradition- 
ally prefer to avoid. We may be due for dis- 
illusionment unless we bend all our energies 
to the mobilization of public support. 

The educational task ahead of us, it seems 
to me, falls into two main parts. First, of 
course, there is the job of seeing to it that 
the factual findings of the Commission and 
its task forces are not forgotten. This means 
that, by every possible medium, we must con- 
tinue to make those facts known far and 
wide. Second, and just as important, is the 
task of interpreting the Commission's find- 
ings in terms of their true meaning and 
deep significance to all of us as citizens. 

In this way, I believe, we may yet succeed 
in awakening the Nation to the grave real- 
ities which the Hoover report so clearly 
underscores. It sometimes seems to me that 
in these recent, hectic decades of depression, 
war, cold war, emergency, and more war, we 
have almost lost our appreciation of the 
principles on which this free Nation was 
founded. Something has happened to numb 
our sense ot history and even our under- 
standing of simple arithmetic. In a very 
real sense, I fear, we have been hiding our 
heads in the sands of careless governmental 

on, inflation, and runaway public 
debt. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, let 
me say that my service with the Hoover Com- 
mission was not only a great privilege and 
a great honor but a striking revelation to me. 
Quite frankly I had not realized that I, like 
so many of us, had accepted without much 
question the mushroom growth of modern 
government. You may recall that I entered 
the Federal service as Postmaster General 
in 1933. It seemed then that we had a large 
and complex executive branch with 572,000 
employees, 450 different departments and 
agencies, and a budget of $4 billion. 

Here, 20 years later, we found the results 
(and I consider them inevitable) of the vast 
international pressures which have forced 
us to expand our governmental functions in 
every direction. With 2,300,000 civilian em- 
ployees and nearly 3 million more in uni- 
form, we have built a vast structure of more 
than 2,100 departments, agencies, boards, 
bureaus, and commissions. For every dollar 
we spent in 1933 we were spending more than 
15. To put it another way, the cost of Fed- 
eral paperwork alone today is equal to the 
whole Federal budget a mere 20 years ago. 

I was, I still am, appalled. 

Perhaps we need to give more attention to 
our self-education in fundamentals. At any 
rate, we cannot at the moment say with any 
assurance that the second Hoover report 
is well on its way to successful implementa- 
tion. Ten months have passed since the 
Commission sent the last of its report to Con- 
gress. Where, in terms of its acceptance, does 
this report stand today? As you know, some 
45 percent of the Commission's recommenda- 
tions can be implemented by executive 
branch action; most of the remainder re- 
quire legislation. As far as I know there has 
been no official announcement of govern- 
mentwide results as yet, although we have 
had good news of Executive action on sey- 
eral fronts. 

Every citizen, I am sure, applauded Presl- 
dent Eisenhower's recent exchange of letters 
with Civil Service Commission Chairman 
Philip Young in which the administrative 
application of the Commission's Report on 
Personnel and Civil Service was so strongly 
urged. It was equally gratifying to read the 
announcement that such a high percentage 
of the Commission's total report had found 
acceptance in the Defense Department that 
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annual savings approximately $450 million 
a year will result. I certainly concur with 
my good friend Clarence Francis of the 
Citizens Committee that this represents 3 
“giant stride” to wider implementation of 

e report as a whole. 

We citizens need news of this sort. It re- 
assures us in our determination to see tha 
the report and its issues are fully under- 
stood. It encourages us to go on working 
in support of the administration and Con- 
gress in their every effort to make a lasting 
reality of the Commission's concepts. 

Americans always Uke to see results and, 
in this connection, permit me to cite one 
little-known illustration of the fact that 
something can be done to reduce govern- 
mental delay, confusion, and waste. Among 
the recommendations of the first Hoover 
Commission’s report on budgeting and ac- 
counting was the spot-checking, rather than 
the double-checking, of governmental youch- 
ers, In the past, huge truckloads of vouch- 
ers would be driven into Washington from 
such places, as let us say, the Rock Island 
Arsenal. These had already been checked 
once at Rock Island but they had to be 
checked all over again, one by one, at the 
General Accounting Office. 

Almost at the very time that the Commis- 
sion was making its recommendation, the 
General Accounting Office was building ® 
large new building here in Washington. 
The recommendation on spot-checking was 
meanwhile accepted and the parade 
truaks was brought to a halt. As a result, 
there was plenty of room in the Government 
Accounting Building when the second Hoover 
Commission came to town in 1953 and there. 
if you please, was where the Commission was 
comfortably housed. Thus, you might say: 
the first Commission literally made room for 
the second, 

To return to current results we see, as I 
say, much that is encouraging. The citi- 
zens committee recently estimated that ap- 
proximately 22 percent of the second com- 
mission’s recommendations have so far been 
adopted with savings reckoned at $470 mil- 
lion a year. But here's the rub: 18 percent 
of these gains were made by executive ac- 
tion and only 4 percent by legislation. BY 
contrast with the 1949 record for a compa- 
rable period, this is deeply dismaying. For: 
10 months after the first commission com- 
pleted its report in 1949, Congress had en- 
acted 5 major public laws, a number of 
lesser ones, and 6 Presidential reorganiza- 
tion plans. 

Now to be fair we must recognize certain 
important differences. This is not only a 
bigger report than the first, it is much 
tougher, so to speak. It deals with func- 
tions, not departments, and it cuts into 
policy lines, Its full adoption may well be 
the work of years. Yet, to assure real suc- 
cess in 1957, we need a 1956 record of con- 
gressional action as a precedent. And the 
great majority of the recommendations, 80 
to 85 percent in fact, are not controversial. 
Surely we can deal with a substantial por- 
tion of them now, even in a so-called 
Pregidential year. 

I, for one, do not believe that this Con- 
gress is by and large hostile to, or unwilling 
to act upon, the Hooyer report. Quite to the 
contrary my friends on Capitol Hill tell me 
that they are much impressed with the re- 
port as a whole even though they may, as 
individuals, differ with certain provisions. 
But when I ask them why Hoover report 
legislation isn’t moving faster they tell me 
in effect that they just simply aren't being 
asked enough. 

Congress, traditionally, responds to re- 
quests for action from two main sources, 
the executive branch and the public, The 
enactment. of bipartisan legislation, such as 
the Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
depends on teamwork. There must be team- 
work between the leaders of both and 
between the administration and the Con- 
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gress, any administration and any Congress. 
ence of such teamwork thereupon stimu- 
lates interest and support on the part of 

Citizens of both parties. 
At this point, let me repeat what I have 
80 often said before: By its very nature, the 
ver report is not, cannot be, a matter of 
Partisan politics. Every single Member of 
voted for the Commission's crea- 
tion. The Commission itself was scrupulous 
in its avoidance of political considerations. 
I said when we completed the report in 

e 1955: 

“At no time did politics enter into the 
liberations of the Commission. Where we 
differed, they were honest differences of opin- 
ion, and Mr. Hoover recognized the right of 
each member to give free expression to his 


Neither party can be for or against some- 
& which both created. This is attested 
the large number of leading citizens of 
both parties throughout the country who are 
actively working today for public under- 
Standing of the report. ‘Truly, this is one 
om which the two parties can either 
cooperate and share the credit or fail to act 
and share the blame. 
It is solely as a citizen who happens to 
ve served on a bipartisan commission, 
fore, that I fee] bound to point out one 
t gap in the pattern of teamwork so 
Freatiy needed to assure full consideration 
action on the Hoover Commission’s rec- 
endations. In 1949 frequent Presiden- 
messages were sent to Congress request- 
the enactment of Presidential reorgani- 
tion plans and other pieces of specific 
tion on such major issues as military 
ication, General Services, and State De- 
ent reorganization. To date no Presi- 
to tial requests have been directly addressed 
in the Congress for action on specific legis- 
mon based on the report of the second 
Cover Commission. This is said with full 
appreclatiom of the fact that the Commis- 
mon is mentioned favorably in the 1957 
budget Message and again in the state of the 
Union report. But my friends in Congress 
both parties can still say with justifica- 
that they haven't been directly asked. 
Withal there has been some congressional 
vity on the Hoover report and hearings 
ve been held on some important measures. 
to is still time, I believe, for Congress 
Move substantially on measures based on 
Commission’s reports on budget and ac- 
Wor » personnel and civil service, paper- 
thee Management, business enterprises of 
Government, and surplus property. 
: pontiderable progress has been made on a 
— to create a National Library of Medicine 
or thus provide safe housing for thousands 
bugles books now stored in inadequate 
fire dings where they may be damaged by 
or 2 5 Where expenditures were 
» the Commission did not hesitate to 
recommend them. 
h budgeting and accounting and per- 
aud Procedure, while they may seem dull 
jects- are absolutely vital to the efficient 
€conomical operation of any human or- 
ree tion, including government. Frankly, 
ered with my fellow Commissioners on 
Of the specific remedies but not for a 
the t did I question the importance of 
Problems or the need for thorough and 
won congressional consideration of them. 
€ simply must plug the leaks in our fiscal 
of and strengthen congressional control 
to ®xpenditures, And what can be mere vital 
the Nation's progress, and indeed its very 
N than the wise use of the minds, hearts, 
d hands of the 2,300,000 people in civilian 
i and the 3 million who wear the uni- 
orms of our armed services? Manpower is 
wecreasingly a critical national resource. Let 
not be deceived by the crocodile smiles 
ea W emissaries to London. They 
hates to go right on driving for world domi- 
8 they have one important edge 
er, 
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This is just one way of stating the big 
message of the Hoover Report in its mean- 
ing to the citizen and the message is simply 
this: We have been deceiving ourselves; we 


_ have grown extravagant in our use of our 


resources, both human and material; we have 
become dangerously indifferent to the con- 
duct of the affairs of our free Government. 
Spelled out in a score of ways, that is the 
message. We believe we have a national debt 
of $274 billion. The Commission shows us 
that indirect obligations in the form of loans, 
guaranties, and insurance activities, plus the 
retirement program, have brought the Na- 
tion's total indebtedness to something much 
more like $700 billion. We budget annually, 
then lose control of expenditures. So we find 
that, as of June 30, 1955, the executive de- 
partments had $52 billion on their hands, 
appropriated but not spent, over which Con- 
had no further power of review. We 
seek to maintain a dynamic system of private 
enterprise, then let Government competition 
undermine it in one area after another. 
The Hoover report confronts us with a 
challenge which we can ignore only at peril 
to our progress, our freedom, and our very 
lives. Thomas Jefferson said long ago: The 
nation which expects to be ignorant and free 
expects what never was and never will be.” 
In the spirit of the scrap drive and the blood 
bank, let us redouble our efforts at self-edu- 
cation. Truly the text from which we wage 
our “war on waste“ is today’s real battle 
ery of freedom.” 


Jim Farley and Waste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, im- 
mediately following the insertion of Mr. 
Farley's address in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I should like to have printed an 
editorial entitled “Jim Farley and 
Waste, published in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of May 3, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jim FARLEY AND WASTE 

When James A. Farley became Postmaster 

General some 23 years ago, the total cost of 
the Government was only a littie 
more than $4.5 billion. 

When Jim Farley, as a member of the 
Hoover Commission, helped make the sur- 
vey which led to the Commission’s notable 
reports last year, he found among other 
things that the cost of the Government's 
paperwork alone was nearly this much. 

Mr. Farley made a speech about it the 
other day to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, 

“I was—I still am—appalled,” Mr. Farley 
said. 

For every dollar the Government spent 
when he took over the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. Farley said, it now is spending 

15. 

$ “Quite frankly,” he added, "I had not 
realized that I, like so many of us, had ac- 
cepted without much question the mush- 
room growth of modern government.” 

The Hoover Commission has recommended 
changes which would save an estimated $5 
bilion—more than the whole Government 
used to cost. Mostly this $5 billion now is 
just being wasted. It is unnecessary spend- 
ing. But the money comes out of the pockets 
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of taxpayers, who otherwise could use it for 
their own purposes. 

Some of the Hoover suggestions have been 
put into effect—but not many. Some need 
action by Congress; others the President can 
manage by ordering them. 

After all, delay accomplishes nothing. 
But it costs the taxpayers money. They have 
a right to squawk. And it would be a good 
idea if they did. 


Government by Crisis a Thing of the Past 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES.’ Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Government by Crisis Thing 
of Past,” written by George Minot, and 
published in the Boston Sunday Herald 
of April 22, 1956. I think it is worthy 
of the attention of the Senate as well as 
the general public. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GOVERNMENT BY Crisis THING oF PAST 
FEAR-PEDDLERS PLAY Rep TUNE 
(By George Minot) 

It would be a relief to wake up some morn- 
ing and find there wasn't some new coun- 
try in a mess and expected the United States 
to rescue it. Better still would be to read 
that somebody, somewhere, had said a good 
word about us. Instead, day after day, come 
blasts from the Indians, the Israelis, the 
Arabs, the British, the French, the Italians, 
the farmers—all crying that we haven't 
shelled out generously enough, 

The more we do, the more unpopular we 
become. From July, 1945, through the fiscal 
year 1956 this country will have spent $55.6 
billion on various forms of foreign aid. Of 
this, $4.7 billion will be disbursed this year. 
Of the total amount $35.8 billion went as 
grants, not repayable to the United States. 
The rest is to be returned in theory only. 

WE SHOULD CHEER REDS 


If we were trying to buy allies by all this 
spending, it should be obvious that we have 
failed. Nehru, for instance, and despite all 
the hundreds of millions India has received, 
delights in ridiculing and criticizing this 
country and prafsing Russia and its aims. 
The Israelis blast us for one thing, the 
Arabs for another. So do the Greeks and 
Turks, 

We have poured millions on end into 
financing communistic and socialistic re- 
gimes, building up a monster that may de- 
stroy us in the end. Now that Russia is 
getting into the act of offering economic aid 
in some of those places, we ought to cheer 
instead of acting afraid. Let the Reds try 
to buy up good will. 

The Chicago Daily News put is pretty well 
the other day: 

“There is something craven in the spec- 
tacle of a rich and powerful nation which 
thinks it must scatter candy around the 
world lest it find itself alone and friendless, 
‘The facts seem to be that our largess brought 
no friends, and earned us more resentment 
than good will. But we still fear to change 
the formula.” 

Today we act as if we wanted everybody 
to love us. That's impossible. If we are 
going to be strong and independent, live up 
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to our great heritage and not waver in our 
steadfastness—then we are bound to make 
enemies, 

PART OF OUR POLICY z 

We have got to stop following the old line 
mapped out by the Truman-Acheson crowd, 
That was based on the fact that if we sent 
money enough Europe wouldn't succumb to 
communism and would do something to help 
itself. Today we find this matter of con- 
tributing a few billions every year has be- 
come a part of our foreign policy. 

Now there are internationalists who want 
us to go further and engage in a spending 
contest with the Russians, lest they lure 
away some of those countries we have been 
helping. Look at them. France and Italy 
are riddled with communism, The Germans 
are flirting with Moscow. In Greece, the 
Popular Front opposition is overcoming gov- 
ernment candidates supported by us. 


Ir YOU LOOK YOU FIND 


The United Kingdom which has received 
almost $7 billion from us has practically 
given up the ship in the Middle East and 
wants us to help restore the old order. 
Yet, when we criticize their actions in Cy- 
prus, or their trade with Red China, then 
they are bitterly resentful. 

In this country there are still hang-overs 
from the New Deal monstrosity who are 
world government zealots at heart and who 
want to see how much we can give away in 
order that everybody eventually will arrive 
at the same level. “Nowadays,” says John 
8. Knight, one of the great editors of these 
times, “we don't wait for aid requests. Our 
Secretary of State goes gadding all over the 
globe to see if we have missed anyone who 
has communism or socialism for sale. He 
looks for trouble and usually finds it,” 

The funny part about the whole business 
is that we land up with the dirty end of 
the stick. Within the last few weeks the 
French Premier, the Italian President, the 
Icelandic Parliament, the Egyptian Premier, 
and the Israeli, British, and Dutch Govern- 
ments all have lodged complaints against 
us. All of them openly resent the fact that 
we enjoy peace and prosperity over here while 
they have neither. 

That's what the Soviets have been yelling 
about for years. It's amazing how many in 
this country fall for the same state of mind. 
Egged on by a group of columnists and com- 
mentators who worshipped at the feet of 
Roosevelt and Truman, the internationalists 
in both parties openly sneer at the optimism 
Eisenhower and Dulles express. 

They are not satisfied unless we have a 
war scare every few weeks and a new crisis 
every day. They resent expressions of con- 
fidence that the free world is doing all right. 
They want to insist on emergencies, the ne- 
cessity for military action and the fact the 
Russians are outstripping us in almost 
everything. 

THIS IS NOT SENSIBLE 

It hardly seems sensible to preach that 
everything the Russians do is brilliant and 
subtle while everything we do is confused, 
stumbling, and too late. Yet that is what 
the kiss-me-mother-I'm-dying boys would 
have you believe. They seem to prefer the 
government by crisis that Roosevelt and Tru- 
man operated for years. Those were the days 
when the administration was complacent and 
easygoing while Communists were boring in- 
side many key agencies, but always was alert 
when it came to calling out the troops. 

Our latest appeals come from Europe. 
There the North Aflantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion is on the rocks. France has pulled out 
her best troops. It's obvious Germany is in 
no hurry to contribute any. The develop- 
ment of atomic weapons and guided missiles 
has rendered useless many of the bases on 
which we have spent billions. 

There's a lot to be done, It’s unthinkable 
anything should break the Anglo-American 
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problem. The New Dealers proved that. So 
far at least, the record of Eisenhower and 
Dulles can't be improved upon. It's the 
height of silliness to listen to the fear ped- 
dlers every time the Reds dream up a new 
scheme to plague us. 


America’s Siberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an editorial written by the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Shuler, editor of the Methodist 
Challenge, of May 1956 issue of that pub- 
lication, which I have been requested to 
insert in the Recor in an effort to bring 
before the people further facts regard- 
ing the so-called mental health bill. I 
commend it to your attention and 
thoughtful consideration: 

AMERICA’S SIBERIA 


Russia's Stberia is infamous in that it is 
the forcible retreat of political and social 
misfits and undesirables, not only of Russia 
itself but of the whole world. Americans 
have been imprisoned there, It is a land of 
living death. Any one who gets in the way 
of the men in power in the Kremlin is banish- 
ed to Siberia. 

In They Wrote to Us, the editor's attention 
has been called to a well planned bill now 
before the Senate, having already passed the 
House, which provides for a domain of a mil- 
lion acres to be set aside in Alaska, sup- 
posedly for the mentally ill of that far North. 
There are fewer than 500 mentally ill people 
in Alaska, now being cared for under con- 
tract by the State of Oregon. 

This would appear to be a most worthy 
enterprise. But an examination of the bill 
jolts a studious reader, For instance, it pro- 
vided that any State. desiring to send 
mentally ill people to this million acre retreat 
may do so by meeting certain conditions, 
not difficult of fulfillment. Contemplate this 
provision of the bill: 

“The Governor (of Alaska) is hereby fur- 
ther authorized to enter into a reciprocal 
agreement with any State providing for the 
care and treatment of mentally ill residents 
of Alaska by such State, and for the care and 
treatment of mentally ill residents of such 
State by Alaska, each on a reimbursable 
basis.” 

Surely the medical fraternity in the United 
States and our leaders in Washington have 
not sensed the fearful potentialities of this 
bili if it should be signed into Jaw by the 
President. Frankly and practically, it means 
that objectionable persons could be rail- 
roaded into perpetual exile in the icy North, 
far from loved ones and friends, there to 
spend their remaining days hopelessly and 
helplessly. It is unthinkable, and yet Russia 
is doing that very thing, as are other nations. 

The monstrous political implications of 
this provision of the bill are so un-American 
and inhuman that we certainly would not 
accuse the President or any President of in- 
tentionally building such a deadfall for our 
citizens, But that alone is not the only 
deadly feature of this provision. Perfectly 
sane people might be thus disposed of. 
Take Governor Lee of Utah or Senator Mc- 
CartHyr. The railroading of such objection- 
able public men, who are objectionable to 
the status quo, would be easy. Gerald L. K. 
Smith would have been landed there long 


alliance. Yet hysteria never will solve any ~ ago. I could name scores. 
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In fact, I shudder at what might have 
happened to me if a million acres of ice in 
Alaska should have been set aside for the 
mentally ill. I recall that several years ago 
three judges tried me for contempt of court. 
Those were days when millions of dollars 
were at the disposal of men who were deter- 
mined to get rid of me. Of the three judges 
presiding at that trial, the judge of the 
Psychopathic ward, who handled the crazy 
people, was one who sat and considered mY 
fate. This judge was a splendid man, but it 
was freely stated by the reporters from the 
newspapers that he was there to observe me 
and decide whether or not I was sane. 

Suppose an icy waste had been prepared 
for the poor victims and my fate had rested 
with a judge whose political affiliations or 
love for money should have been a constrain- 
ing influence, what chance would I have 
had? 

There are thousands of people who would 
go to almost any limits to rid themselves 
obnoxious kinfolks, people who stand be- 
tween them and fortunes, enemies that they 
are not quite prepared to have murd 
but certainly would go to extreme lengths 
to get out of the way. Think of what 4 
handy million acres of ice that Alaska pre- 
serve might become! Russia may have 
caught up with us on secret weapons but we 
would certainly overtake her on our Ameri- 
can Siberia, if President Eisenhower should 
sign such a law, 

There is another question to seriously face. 
Just how many of us might with sufficient 
excuse if not with justification be sent to 
Alaska's ice domain, if such a law as is pro- 
posed were passed and signed? The psy- 
chiatrists tell us that at least 50 percent of 
American adults have at some time been 
“mentally ill.” Anger, excitement, disaster, 
indeed quite a number of common happeD- 
ings may produce such mental abnormality: 
There are enough miscarriages of actual 
justice together with the tragedy of false 
diagnoses or mistaken professional opinions 
to stir many of us to great pity and some- 
times indignation, when the victim is only 
a few miles away. What chance at rectify- 
ing an injustice when they are thousands 
of miles from help, with a sea of ice inter- 
vening? 

We do not want a police state prison sys- 
tem operating near the North Pole. There 
may be no salt mines there, but the effec- 
tiveness of such a St. Helena could be atro- 
cious. 

Our lawmakers claim that certain doctors 
recommended this new law for the care 
the “mentally ill.” Who were these doctors? 
Those who have watched certain doctors, 
alienists and psychiatrists in courts where 
large sums of money are often used to in- 
fluence the processes of justice are justifiably 
alarmed. 


Needs of the Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day night it was my privilege to deliver 
an address before the Phi Mu Sigma 
Fraternity Chapter of the Wisconsin 
State College, of Milwaukee. Phi Mu 
Sigma is an organization dedicated to 
increasing the number of specialists 
looking after the educational and other 
needs of America’s mentally retarded. 

At the dinner, awards for distin- 
guished service for the mentally retarded 
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Were civen to President Eisenhower; Roy 

ers and his wife, Dale Evans; Dr. 
Samuel A. Kirk, of the University of Mi- 
Nois; and Dr. Salvatore Di Michael, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Associ- 
ation for Retarded Children. 

I was personally pleased to receive an 
honorary life membership in the fra- 
ternity. 

Special citations were also given to the 

towoc County Association of Re- 
tarded Children and the Milwaukee 
ty Association, as well as the Wis- 
consin Council for Mentally Retarded 
Children. 
I was happy to circulate some advance 
ts of my remarks of that evening and 
received many kind comments in re- 
One such came from the super- 
intendent of Southern Wisconsin Col- 
Ony and Training School at Union Grove 

my State, Mr. John M. Garstecki. I 
am pleased to quote this distinguished 
leader: 

The sddress has been read with consider- 
able interest, and it is encouraging to note 
that the feeling prevalent among those who 
Work daily with the retarded child is also 
& feeling exhibited throughout the address. 
It is our sincere hope that public awakening 

the needs of the mentally retarded will 
Continue to show the benefits that have been 
accrued during recent years. We look for- 
Ward also to the day when mental retarda- 

wil] join with all the other plagues of 

Mankind eradicated by medical science 

Eh research and discovery into causes 
Prevention. 

We deeply appreciate receiving the address 

the many fine comments regarding the 

Froup of children who require such a full 

of consideration. 


5 ack unanimous consent that the pre- 
red text of my address be printed in 
© Appendix of the RECORD. 
er ere being no objection, the address 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
b can think of few more memorable or 
ore gatistying evenings than those like this, 
Which I have been able to join with folks, 
ch as you, who are dedicating yourselves 
ro your fellow man. 
th Cannot too strongly endorse the work of 
fraternity, designed as it is, to advance 
Professional service of teaching and oth- 
Riding the mentally retarded. 
kane awards you are conferring tonight 
th amply merited for deeds well dane. May 
a ey serve as an inspiration for stil more 
eeds—in Warhington, in Madison, in Rin- 
. and everywhere eise or the re- 


THE CHILDREN WHO NEVER CROW UP 

Yes, if 1 may say, may they particularly 
x Our aid to the little ones, to the chil- 

n who never grow up. to those whose 
2 anns unfortunately cannot mature to full 

ult levels of intelligence. 
een you know, they may be among your 
8 or grandchileren or mine, for re- 
an ton is democratic—in striking almost 
lack re any family. Retarded chidren 
With empower, but they are God's children, 
ting Godlike qualities—with human feelings 
ead human wants and frailties. They need 
help and affection and understanding and 


Twill not attempt to spell out in detail 
whi Problems of the mentally retarded, with 
ch, after all, you, more than I, are very 


WE ALL HAVE A RESPONSIBILITY 


1 would, however, like to make a few ob- 
on this field: 
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The first Is that every single group in our 
society has a msibility in this area, We 
jn the Co certainly do. (I shall am- 
plify this point a bit later on.) You of the 
college and university world, the profes- 
sional field do, and every community, every 
parent, every PTA, has an obligation, as 
well 


If we are genuinely to be adequate to our 
over-all goal, we need not a partial effort, 
but a speeded-up comprehensive program, 
I refer to a which will advance 
greatly the frontiers of our understanding. 
diagnosis, prevention and treatment of the 
mentally retarded. 

TWOFOLD GOAL! MORE RESEARCH, SERVICES 


Basically, this means: (1) expanded re- 
search, (2) expanded services. 

Research for example, into the 70 known 
causes of retardation, ranging from damage 
to the nervous system before, during and 
after birth, to genetic factors, infections, 
toxic agents, endocrine disorders, etc. 

And, yes, services—all types of modern 
services; community diagnostic—treatment 
clinics; home counsellors; nursery classes; 
special education (that's where you fine folks 
come in, or course) with improved yocational 
training and social training; sheltered work- 
shops; community centers witb recreational, 
social and counselling facilities for the ado- 
lescent and adult retarded, etc. 

All this takes time. It takes energy. It 
takes money. But somehow we must and 
will find all three ingredients. r 


THE ALTERNATE OF NEGLECT 


The alternative is dismal. The alternative, 
neglect of the problem means hardship. It 
means suffering, It means utterly wasted 
years. It means a lapse in fulfilling our 
moral obligations. 

It means an avoidable national loss of po- 
tential human resources. America, despite 
all its wealth, all its prosperity, all its 165 
million strong—can il} afford such stagger- 
ing loss as we are now experiencing because 
of our neglect of the deficient, the feeble- 
minded. 

All God's children are precious. Each is 
entitled to his or her birthright. In the 
eyes Of God, no child, no adult is unworthy 
of fulfillment. 

TEAMWORK BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 

It seems surprising, but it is a fact that 
the overall challenge of mental retardation, 
so far as Uncle Sam is concerned, has only 
just begun to be acutely felt in all its pro- 


ons. 

Fortunately, the national administration 
is now well alert to the wide dimensions of 
the challenge. The administration has sur- 
veyed the field and it is now going into 
action—in cooperation with the Congress on 
a well-ccordinated basis. 

That means, of course, the full teamwork 
of the invaluable United States Children’s 
Bureau. It means the United States Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Bureau of 
Public Assistance of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the National Institutes of 
Health, the United States Public Health 
Service, itself, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped, 
the United States Office of Education, and 
still other sources as well, working for a 
common goal. 

The problem is not limited to our own land 
of course, as the World Health Organization 
has noted in its important statements in 
this field. 

UNDERSTANDING NEEDS OF GIFTED CHILDREN, 
DISTUREED CHILDREN 


In other words, we are really just about 
opening up a whole new frontier of effective- 
ly looking after these folks in our society. 

I might point out, incidentally, as a side 
note, that there are other frontiers which 
we are fortunately opening. us. 
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America has been “discovering” slow 
learners. It has been “discovering” the 


unique problems at the other end of the 
seale—problems of those exceptional chil- 
dren who are especially gifted in intelligence. 
We have found that this type of youngster, 
too, needs our understanding and our at- 
tention, so as to realize his or ber full po- 
tentlalities. 

We are also “discovering,” so to speak, the 
problems of emotionally disturbed children 
of all levels of I. Q. We are realizing—a 
great many Americans almost for the first 
time—that the emotional problems of later 
years have their deep roots in childhood. 
We are realizing that emotional disturbance 
in a preschool child, has best be caught in 
its inception, lest it grow more and more 
serious às time goes on. 

One cannot, of course, draw artificial di- 
viding lincs in a human being. A mentally 
retarded child may, as you know, simul- 
taneously be emotionally disturbed. 

A brilliant, gifted child may be emotionally 
8 and so may the so-called average 

A child may be physically well, but emo- 
tionally U; or emotionally wen, but physi- 
cally III. 

There are, as you well know, all sorts of 
combinations of circumstances in the mirac- 
ulous human creature. So what we need to 
do is to look at the whole child and at all 
children—not in theory, but in life, and con- 
centrate our attention on those who need our 


services most. 


Certainly, the retarded child needs our 
services, and that is why I am so thankful 
to be in your personal presence this evening. 


HUGE MAGNITUDE OF PROBLEM 


An indication of the magnitude of the 
problem we face is borne out by this sta- 
tistic: ‘Three percent of our population is 
affected by mental retardation. 

Other illness or inadequacy problems have 
tended to be more publicized, but mental re- 
tardation affects infinitely more than the 
more publicized problems. 

Thus, out of every 100,000 children, it is 
estimated that 15 are likely to be blind, 7 
are cerebral palsied; 7.2 are polio victims; 
200 are rheumatic heart paticnte—and here 
is the figure for all of us to remember—there 
is a staggering 3,000 who are mentally re- 
tarded. 

Three-hundred of the children born every 
day are estimated will be in the mentally 
retarded category. ; 

In round figures, total numbers are, as you 
know, estimated at 4.8 million, of whom 1% 
million are children; 153,000 adults and 
youngsters are, confined in institutions for 
the mentally retarded and epileptic. 

Around $150 million a year is spent on pub- 
lic and private institutions of this nature. 

The length of stay in institutions Is longer 
than for any category of handicapped person. 

Inevitably, the cry rightly goes up. “We 
need epecialists to handle this problem— 
specialists and more specialists! We need 
55,000 more teachers for the mentaily re- 
tarded—the very need you are seeking to 
fuinn.” 

And we need more of almost every cate- 
gory of specialist—rocial workers, physical 
and occupational therapists, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and myriads of other personnel. 
This is what Senator Lister HILL’sS fine bill 
is all about—as I shall shortly mention. 


CONGRESS SHOULD ACT ON SENATOR HILL’S BILL 


Naturally, all eyes turn to the United 
States Congress for its realization of and 
action on this problem. 

Toward that end, I personally have been in 
contact with the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, with the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
with Senate and House Appropriations Com- 
mittees. 
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I was pleased indeed when the House Ap- 
propriations Committee took the first inde- 
epeneable step and increased the budget re- 
cuests of $11.9 million for maternal and 


- child-health services in the very modest 


Children’s Bureau Budget to $16 million. 

The committee made a formal recommen- 
dation, as you know, that half of the increase 
provided, be spent on the problem of men- 
tally retarded children. The committee like- 
wise approved an increase over the $750,000 
eppropriated last year for medical research 
on the mentally retarded. 

Then, as you no doubt know, last month, 
Senator Lister HILL, of Alabama,, on behalf 
of himself and other Senators, introduced 
a landmark bill for the purpose of providing 
funds for research and training in the fleld 
of mentally retardation. I am happy now to 
serve as a cosponsor of this vital legislation. 

S. 3020, now pending before the Senate 
Labor Committee must be enacted into law. 
It will help provide funds to aid in train- 
ing more undergraduates and graduates, 
more teachers, more supervisors, researcNers, 
and administrators to provide ever improved 
programs—the type of programs which, as I 
have indicated, are so sorely needed by so 
many. 

Time must not be lost. 

We have a great deal of time to make up. 
Por too long, the mentally retarded have 
lived in the shadows—neglected, often re- 
jected, unwanted. The Federal Government 
has a clear responsibility to fulfill its role 
in conjunction with the States and the cities 
to improve overall services to the mentally 
retarded. 


CONTINUE CHILDREN’S BENEFITS BEYOND 18; 
LIBERALIZE TAX TREATMENT 


Meanwhile, in Washington, as you know, 
we are approaching the final stages of enact- 
ing liberalizing changes in the social security 
laws. 

One of those necessary changes (to which 
I personally have given my complete sup- 
port), provides for the payment of social- 
security benefits to widows caring for 
those children beyond the age of 18, who are 
still unable to look after themselves. 

After all. if a widow has been tending a 
retarded youngster, let us say, all by herself, 
from the age of 11 on, that child still needs 
help, even after he passes the chronological 
age of 18. The widow’s soclal-security bene- 
fit—to look after him—should not, therefore, 
cease simply because he has passed that 
chronological age. His mental age would 
still prevent him from looking after him- 
self. 

In accordance with this same principle of 
fairness and easing financial burdens, I 
have long been in favor of taking a new look 
at our tax laws. On the Senate floor, I have 
urged liberalizing of tax deductions for the 
care of mentally retarded dependents,- 

Tax liberalization results in a loss of some 
revenue. But surely with Uncle Sam taking 
in $65 billion, he can spare taxpayers a few 
more dollars to look after their own loved 
ones who are retarded, 


LOOKING AFTER PARENTS 


But legislation—and even legislatively pro- 
vided funds or tax deductions will not—in 
and of themselves—provide all the answers. 

I have spoken of frontiers. There is a 
whole new frontier in looking after the needs 
of parents of the mentally retarded. 

I am pleased that organizations and in- 
dividuals who have concerned themselves 
with the children's problems now are giving 
their serious attention to the needs of 
parents, as well. I refer to such splendid 
groups as the National Association for Re- 
tarded Children. Thanks to NARC and 
others, more and more people realize the 
deep emotional prolems which are caused to 
a parent of a mentally deficient child. 

The parent may utterly lose confidence, 
may seek to live in isolation from the com- 
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munity, may have a feeling of guilt, even 
though there is no traceable reason for the 
child's problem (no accident, for example 
which caused injury to the brain due to any 
parent's fault.) 

In order to meet the needs of the child, 
therefore, more and more of you experts are 
trying to meet the need of parents, as well— 
for improved understanding. After all, a 
parent can come to feel just as much if not 
far more pride in what a retarded child can 
with aid, accomplish, as in the achievement 
of a so-called average child. 

WISCONSIN'S TRAILBLAZING 


In the overall field, I am particularly proud 
at the outstanding progress which has been 
made in our State—by yourselves and others. 

I was delighted, for example, to note the 
council work adjustment center here in 
Milwaukee. It never would have come about, 
had it not been for the wonderful coopera- 
tion, the magnificent teamwork of women's 
organizations, the local office of the State 
board of vocational education, the division of 
vocational rehabilitation, Southern Colony 
and Training School, Milwaukee Vocational 


School, the Wisconsin State Employment 
Seryice, and the Community Welfare 
Council. 


A complete range of services is being pro- 
vided. There is medical service, educational 
service, family case work, psychological serv- 
ice, ete. 

This Is a heartwarming sign of better days 
ahead. And there are other welcome signs 
of progress in many other parts of our State. 
I have been pleased to hear from many pro- 
fessional workers, parents, and others in all 
parts of the Badger State reporting progress. 

CONCLUSION 

We all have a role to play in continually 
looking after this problem. I know you will 
not pass the buck to Uncle Sam. Let the 
Federal Government do its role; let it not 
shirk its responsibility. (I pledge my own 
efforts to see that Uncle Sam doesn't let you 
down.) But let every American continue 
to do as you are doing—to do whatever he or 
she can—for these youngsters, and for adults 
as well,in need. Certainly, you, in this audi- 
ence tonight, who are dedicating yourselves, 
should serve as an inspiration to all of us. 

Those of us who are not privileged to serve 
in this cause 365 days a year, so to speak, 
can at least do our modest share to be worthy 
of the fine tradition which you are establish- 
ing for us. 

Good luck. To the award winners, my 
heartfelt congratulations—and best wishes to 
you all. 


East-West Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


ù OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Public Affairs Lunch- 
eon Club of Dallas, Tex., on April 24, 
1956. It relates to the East-West trade 
in strategic goods, 

I quote one paragraph from the reso- 
lution: 

Resolved by the Public Affairs Luncheon 
Club, assembled this 24th day of April 1956, 
That so long as the United States Army divi- 
sions are needed in Europe to bolster West- 
ern defenses, trade in strategic materials of 
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war by our allles with the Soviet bloc is 
indefensible. 


I ask that the full text of the resolu- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Congress passed the Battle Act to 
prevent our allies from sending strategic 
materials to the Soviet bloc; and 

Whereas the Coordinating Committee Con- 
ference on East-West Trade held in Paris. 
July 1954, changed, amended, and modified 
our Battle Act list, thereby perverting the 
intent of Congress; and henceforth permitted 
our allies to sell and ship the most strategic 
materials and equipment such as copper wire. 
aluminum, machine tools, electric and elec- 
tronic equipment, ete., to Communist çoun- 
tries. Said action being taken with the ad- 
vice and consent of Mr. Harold Stassen. 
United States Government conference repre- 
sentative; and 

Whereas the shipment of scrap metal to 
Japan which became the scandal of the 
1930's and 1940's, can well be considered 4 
minor blunder when compared with this— 
the building up, accelerating, and strength- 
ening of the Communist war potential: Now: 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Public Affairs Luncheon 
Club, assembled this 24th day of April 1956, 
That so long as United States Army divisions 
are needed in Europe to bolster Western de- 
fenses, trade in strategic materials of war 
by our allies with the Soviet bloc is inde- 
fensible; and be it further 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to with- 


- hold all monetary ald to these countries 80 


long as such trade continues; that a copy 
of this resolution be spread upon the min- 
utes of this club; and that copies be sent to 
Senators LYNDON JOHNSON and Price DANIEL, 
and to Senator JouN MCCLELLAN, chairman 
of the Senate Investigations Subcommittee- 


The Proof of the Pudding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the Missouri 
Farmer, the most widely read farm paper 
in Missouri, and written by Fred V. Hein- 
kel, one of the most authoritative writ- 
ers on farm topics in America today. 

Mr. Heinkel says: 

President Eisenhower, in his message to 
the American people following his veto ot 
the comprehensive farm bill, indicated that 
farm prices will be supported at 82 ½ percent 
of parity. The bill provided for 90 percent 
supports and many other features designed 
to restore farm income, The question that 
might be asked by farm people is, “At what 
percentage point of parity would they have 
us believe that farm price supports cease to 
be good and become bad?” Would this point 
be at 83, 87, or 89 percent of parity? 

According to farmers with whom I have 
talked and visited, farmers generally believe 
that price supoprts at 90 percent are 
and, in fact, they are inclined to believe they 


are entitled to 100 percent of parity. 


On March 15 the parity index was 82 per- 
cent, and farmers were not doing well. How 
much help can farmers expect from this 
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Promise of a meager 82 percent of parity 
on wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and peanuts? 
And why the delay in even this scant help? 

What President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Benson have never realized is that flexible 
Supports are a cause of—not a cure for our 

problem. 
ying before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry back in 1954, on 
ch 24, I warned that fiexible supports 
Would be a failure. On that occasion I told 
the committee: 5 
“A flexible price- support program is based 
On two premises: First, that production will 
controlled voluntarily by farmers when 
Prices farmers receive for their products 
dre lower, and second, that lower farm prices 
Will mean increased consumption of the 
Products of agriculture. We contend that 
th of these premises are false. If these 
are not true, then the whole case 
Tor a flexible price-support program falls.” 
Now let us review what has happened. 
Plexible supports have failed to control 
uction. President Eisenhower should 
ö w this. If he thinks flexible supports 
dan control production why is he asking for 
a soil bank? He is asking for a soil bank 
P use he knows good and well that cut- 
ting prices is not the answer to cutting pru- 
duction. 

The administration cut price supports on 
dats 22 percent since 1952. Production has 
Sone up 25 percent. Soybean supports were 
cut 20 percent during the same period, and 
Production has gone up 30 percent. Barley 
Supports were cut 23 percent. Production 
Went up 73 percent. Rye supports were cut 

7 percent. Production climbed 81 percent. 
Supports on grain sorghums were cut 25 
t. Production has gone up an amaz- 

ing 180 percent. 

While part of these increases in produc- 
tion resulted from decreased acreage allot- 
Ments on the basic crops, it is quite clear 

where the return per bushel dropped, 
farmer produced more in order to recoup 
his lost income. 

The last time the parity index was 100 
1 late in 1952. Since then the parity 
nder has dropped as low as 80, and on 
March 15 of this year, it stood at 82. While 
— have been taking a cut in income 
he up to 20 percent, prices to consumers 
that dropped only 3 percent. It is obvious 

t this lowering of farm prices has not 
t on a rush by consumers to purchase 
farm products. 

The Missouri Farmers Association was not 
done in advising against flexible supports. 
Other Organizations, and many distinguished 
be , foretold the disaster that could 

expected to accompany the flexible sup- 
Ports foolishness. 

Back in September 1952 Rainer Schickele, 

head of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
es at North Dakota State College, 
to Lower support prices are not likely 
g about a reduction in output any 
than Jow free-market prices did in the 

Carly 1930's." 
ach Tesident Eisenhower and Secretary Ben- 
eae the farm bill as passed by Congress 
buy & bad bill. In our opinion it was a good 
evidence, it had the bipartisan sup- 
Port of the overwhelming majority of Sen- 


: Congressmen but two. 

7 aad bill was supported by the entire Kan- 
Co delegation—with the exception of one 
mep essman—all of whom are Republicans, 


eon prior to President Eisenhower's veto 
11 e farm bill, a news article in the April 
issue of the New York Times stated, in 

as follows: i 
“Food industry interests opened a cam- 
Paign yesterday to mobilize consumer sen- 
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timent against certain features of the farm 
bill. 

“They acted as a result of a telephone con- 
versation between John Q. Adams, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee of the Food Industries, and 
Secretary Benson. The committee was set 
up by 52 trade associations in various levels 
of food production, processing and distribu- 
tion.” 

It is common knowledge that as farm 
prices drop the spread widens between what 
the farmer gets and what the consumer pays. 
Farm legislation should be for the benefit of 
farmers and thus promote the well-being of 
all our people—not just food processors 
alone. 

The agricultural economy is sick—very 
sick. And what it has is contagious;—as con- 
tagious as any plague that ever threatened 
the people of this world. Our national econ- 
omy cannot remain healthy, with part of our 
economy booming and prosperous, while at 
the same time the farmers and businessmen 
in our small towns are suffering from eco- 
nomic distress. 

What is needed most of all to improve the 
economic position of farmers, aside from 
some good rains, is more income. 

This could be accomplished if Congress 
would pass a law providing for the use of 
production payments such as are in use on 
wool and sugar. 

Since production payments do work satis- 
factorily, and the President and Congress 
have both approved their use for wool and 
sugar; why not give them a trial run on 
hogs, cattle, poultry and eggs, which do not 
have the benefit of mandatory price supports. 

And if we have surpluses that need mov- 
ing, these could be channeled into a better 
diet and better living for the 6 million people 
who have incomes of less than $55 per 
month, by use of a food-stamp plan, 


Demonstrations at National Conventions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently received from Mrs. Clara 
Shirpser, the Democratic national com- 
mitteewoman for California, a most in- 
teresting resolution which she proposes 
to place before the 1956 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. I quote it: 


To the Rules Committee, 1956 Democratic 

National Convention: 

Resolved, That— 

(a) All demonstrations at the 1956 Demo- 
cratic National Convention be restricted to 
a period of 15 minutes; 

(b) That all parades in the aisles be elim- 
inated; z 

(e) That an invitation be extended to each 
Democratic candidate whose name is placed 
in nomination for President of the United 
States who receives at least 15 percent of the 
votes on the first ballot, to address the 1956 
Democratic Convention for a period of 15 
minutes, 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
suggestion has a great many advantages 
and few, if any, disadvantages. Per- 
haps it will be considered by both politi- 
cal parties and certainly it would be a 
fine thing for all those who will un- 
doubtedly be watching the proceedings 
of the conventions on television to have 
the opportunity. to directly see and judge 
the candidates who remain in the run- 
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ning under the proposed formula. There 
seems to me to be one of the improve- 
ments in the convention system which 
has long needed to be made more demo- 
cratic. I hope it will be widely discussed 
and supported by the delegates to the 
1956 Democratic National Conyention. 


Competition for Manpower Between the 
National Guard and Organized Reserves 
in the State of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe I am expressing the views of a 
majority of the Members of Congress 
when I say that I am interested in main- 
taining a strong Reserve defense force. I 
am equally certain that most of us are 
conscious of the competition existing in 
certain areas, between the Organized 
Reserves and the National Guard which, 
at least partially, defeats the purposes 
for which the Reserve Forces Act was en- 
acted. 


Prefacing my remarks, it should not be 
necessary to remind my colleagues that 
the intent of Congress as enunciated in 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1952, remains 
unchanged in the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955, in that: 

The Congress further declares in accord- 
ance with our traditional military policy as 
expressed in the National Defense Act of 1916 
as amended that it is essential that the 
strength and organization of the National 
Guard and the Air National Guard as an in- 
tegral part of the first line of defense of this 
Nation be at all times maintained and as- 
sured, 


In some areas the strength and effec- 
tiveness of the National Guard is being 
jeopardized by policies adopted by the 
Organized Reserves, which are proving 
detrimental to the overall Reserve de- 
fense program. 

In a recent address before a conference 
of the Adjutants General Association at 
Augusta, Ga., Maj. Gen. A. D. Sheppard, 
the adjutant general of Missouri, pre- 


“sented the problem, cited instances of 


how the policy was operating contrary to 

the implied intent of Congress, and made 

suggestions as to how the program could 
be improved, as is being presently done in 

Missouri. 

Those who are anxious for a strong 
Reserve, particularly those in whose dis- 
tricts are located traditionally strong and 
active National Guard units, will, I am 
Certain, be interested in reading the time- 
ly remarks of General Sheppard, which 
are presented herewith: 

COMPETITION von MANPOWER BETWEEN THE 
NATIONAL GUARD AND ORGANIZED RESERVES 
IN THE STATE oF MISSOURI 
The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 amends the 

Armed Forces Act of 1952 (Public Law 476, 

83d Cong.) and the Universal Military 

ome and Service Act (Public Law, 82d 

Contrary to some current publicity, the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 in no way changes 
the status of the National Guard, which is 
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set up in section 201 (b) of the Armed Forces 
Act of 1952 and remains unchanged, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Congress further declares in accord- 
ance with our traditional military policy as 
expressed in the National Defense Act of 1916 
as amended that it is essential that the 
strength and “organization of the National 
Guard and the Air National Guard as an in- 
tegral part of the first-line defenses of this 
Nation be at all times maintained and as- 
sured. It is the intent of the Congress that 
whenever Congress shall determine that units 
and organizations are needed for the na- 
tional security in excess of those of the Reg- 
ular components of the ground forces and 
the air forces, the National Guard of the 
United States and the Air National Guard of 
the United States or such part thereof as may 
be necessary together with such units of the 
other Reserve components as are necessary 
for a balanced force, shall be ordered into the 
active military service of the United States 
and continue therein so long as such neces- 
sity exists.” 

The position of the National Guard in the 
defense structure of the Nation is thus clear- 
ly established by the Congress of the United 
States. Nevertheless, 
units have been and are being located in 
communities where National Guard units 
have already been established, causing com- 
petition for manpower to the detriment of 
both components, particularly the National 
Guard. 

This is done in violation of the implied 
intent of Congress, and in violation of the 
Army regulations governing the location of 
Organized Reserve units as contained in 
paragraph 30, Army Regulations 140-305, De- 
partment of the Army, December 5, 1952, 
which reads, in part, as follows: 

“30. Location of units: (a) The location 
of the home station * * * will be desig- 


nated by the area commands and will be 


based on the following considerations: 

“(1) Home stations for units should be 
selected so as to insure, so far as possible, 
continued maintenance of personnel strength 
in the units. Competition for personnel be- 
tween services or Reserve components of the 
Army should be avoided where possible, and 
projected plans for home stations should be 
coordinated at the appropriate levels prior 
to implementation. 

“(2) Density of male population of mili- 
tary age, coupled with proper geographic 
distribution to and within military areas. 

“(3) Availability of personnel for units 
requiring technically trained personnel.” 

National Guard units have generally been 
located and fitted into their communities 
for many years and are identified with them 
by strong ties, and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been invested by the State 
in real estate and armory facilities. We can- 
not abandon this property; therefore we must 
fight for it. It is the superimposing of Re- 
serve units upon these communities, in viola- 
tion of the act of Congress and the Army 
regulations cited above, to which I object. 

In the following paragraphs I will give 
illustrations of the disregard of the above 
instructions in placing Reserve units to the 
detriment of both the National Guard and 
Reserves. It will also be pointed out that 
the manner of de the density of 
male population, called the manpower po- 
tential by the Department of the Army, is 
not a satisfactory guide in placing units. 

The data relating to the locations and 
strengths of d Reserve units used 
below was furnished by the Chief, Missouri 
Military District, for this purpose. A report 
similar to that below has been furnished 
each Senator and Representative of Missouri 
in Congress, the situation as it 
pertains to his or her particular district. 

The Missouri National Guard is organ- 
ized into 112 Army and 22 Air units, the total 


Organized Reserve 
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strengths of which, as of February 29, 1956, 
were as follows: 


Warrant | Enlisted | Agere- 


Officers 

8 590 
E 220 
Total. 810 


Army units are located in 48 counties and 
the city of St. Louis. Eleven of them are 
detachments, the 101 remaining being com- 
pany-size units with an aggregate enlisted 
strength of 6,839, an average of 68 men per 
company. 

The Air National Guard units are located 
at Lambert Field, St. Louis, and Rosecrans 
Field, St. Joseph. Its units are at 74 per- 
cent strength, which is good. It is not as 
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concerned with the placement of Organized 
Reserve units as is the Army Guard. 

The Army Guard is more successful with 
units located in the smaller towns of the 
States than is St. Louis and Kansas City. 
For instance, the 140th Infantry Regiment 
in southeast Missouri averages 94 officers and 
men per company in comparison to an aver- 
age of 62 officers and men of the 138th In- 
fantry Regiment located in St. Louis. The 
only company of the 138th outside St. Louis 
is the Heavy Mortar Company, at St. Clair, 
which has as a strength of 110. 

It has been my policy not to object to 
the location of Organized Reserve units in 
either St. Louis or Kansas City on the theory 
that there should be sufficient manpower in 
them to support any reasonable number of 
units. A look at the results obtained in these 
cities will show that this supposition may 
be false. 


St. Louis 


“Authorized sirength 


Officers | Warrant | Enlisted | omecers 


Actual strength 


Warrant | Enlisted 
rs men 


The Air National Guard units are at 80 
percent of their authorized enlisted strength. 
The Army National Guard units are at 39 
percent of their authorized enlisted strength. 
Two. National Guard antiaircraft artillery 
battalions, earmarked for the on-site defense 
of St. Louis, are seriously under strength. It 
is hoped that when moved to their tactical 


duty stations this can be corrected. The 
Organized Reserve units are at 24 percent of 
authorized enlisted strength. Thirty-four 
units of the 102d Infantry Reserve Divisio? 
have 891 enlisted men, or an average of 26 
approximately cadre 


men per company, 
strength. 


Kansas Cily 


The National Guard units are 70 percent 
of authorized enlisted strength, the Reserve 
units at 20 percent of authorized enlisted 
strength. Fifteen units of the 102d Infan- 
try Reserve Division have 288 enlisted men, 
or an average of 19 men per company, less 
than cadre strength. 

In cities other than St. Louis and Kansas 


Authorized strength 


Warrant | Enlisted 
Officers Gfiionrs Officers 


Actual strength 


men 


City, the placing of Organized Reserve units 
where there is already an established Na- 
tional Guard unit is strongly opposed. The 
average size town cannot support both the 
National Guard and Organized Reserve with- 
out detriment to both. 

St. Joseph is an illustration. The follow- 
ing summary is given: 


National Guard: 
yet 


1 
Marine and na val 


Authorized strength 


Actual strength 


c+ evu 


Again the Air National Guard is in good 
shape, but the Army National Guard and 
Reserves are well under their authorized 
enlistments. The only reasonable conclu- 
sion is that more organizations have been 
allotted St. Joseph than can be reasonably 
supported. The State of Missouri has an 
investment of $135,000 in an armory in St. 
Joseph for the 35th Signal Company, a key 

tion of the 35th Division. It is high- 
ly desirable that this company strength be 
increased. The Army Reserve units were 


located in St. Joseph over my objection, the 
military district calculating that the ares 
had a manpower potential of 10,068, This 
has not proved out. 

Recently a group of Reserve officers put 
pressure on the Chief, Missouri Military Dis- 
trict, to locate an additional Reserve unit 
in Springfield to which I objected. The sit- 
uation in Springfield was as follows, given In 
detail to show the extent to which Reserve 
units fill their vacancies: 
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Springfield 


National Guard: 
4h Infantry Division Rand 
Company A, 735th Ordnance Buttulion- 
Headquarters and Headquarters Detachment, 


Organized Reserve: 
Company I. 4ovith Infantry 
Resten K. 406th Infant —— — 
Headquurters and Headquarters’ Battery, 
28d Fivld Artillery Battallon 2. K 
Service Buttery, 284d Field Artillery Battalion. 
Battery A, 243d Field Artiicry Buitalion----. 
Battery B, Seid Field Artillery Battalion... 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 
sath Engineer (Iron 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 
74th Transportation Battalion. __.--<_...-- 
Company A, 750th Transportation Battalion- 


Authorized strength 


Actual strength 


Warrant | Enlisted Officers 


Warrant | Enlisted 
officers men 0 


Hicers men 


1 20 
1 73 
1 1 22 
2 2 00 
5 355 12 si 198 

| AE 
6 0 165 0 n 0 
6 0 165 ü 0 27 
14 1 a n 1 29 
3 2 M 3 2 19 
4 0 Kā 4 0 25 
4 0 R5 2 22 
16 1 M 13 n 38 
11 2 o5 8 2 22 
4 0 160 5 * 27 
6 0 102 2 “n 25 
7 0 228 2 0 26 
R v 10 8 v 12 
2 0 4 2 0 3 
2 0 4 2 o 2 
95 | 6 | 1, 319 öx | 5 277 


There were vacancies in the existing Re- 
Serve units for 27 officers, 1 warrant officer, 
and 1,042 enlisted men, in addition to vacan- 
Tift in the National Guard for 3 officers and 
ane enlisted men, the total vacancies being 
Or 30 officers, 1 warrant officer, and 1,199 en- 
men, The unit proposed to be added 
to Springfield was a company of an Engineer 
Basic Training Group creating vacancies for 
and 26 enlisted men. The officers 
Were of no consequence, but the enlisted men 


> They included the following high- 
Tanking grades: 


As shown in the Reserve tabulation, there 
appears to be little effort made by the Re- 
serves to fill up their units after the plush 
jobs and high enlisted ratings are filled. To 
add 19 more of the three top grades to the 
large number already in existence in Spring- 
field is in direct conflict with the interests 
of the National Guard which must also have 
& proper percentage of the lowest ranks in 
order to have balanced combat units. The 
Guard units in Springfield are at only 56 
percent of authorized enlisted strength as a 
result of this unhealthy situation, 

Columbia and Jefferson City also offer per- 
tinent examples. Columbia has the follow- 
ing status: 


Actual strength 


A breakdown of the enlisted grades authorized in the above is as follows: 


a ee Pe A E 
National Guard: 
`- ‘Battery B, 128th Field Artillery 


Organized Reserve: 
Company A, 327th Engineer Bat- 
talion 


Master | Sergeant, 
sergeant, Ist class, 
E-7 K 0 


Warrant | Enlisted 
oflicors men 
1 126 
2 101 
| Private, 
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By comparing these authorizations with 
the actual enlistments, it is found that the 
National Guard has only 126 enlisted men 
out of an authorization of 247, or 51 percent. 
This is below normal. Forty-three of the 
247 enlisted spaces authorized are allotted 
to the 3 highest grades (E-7, E-6, and E-5). 
This leaves 83 men or 66 percent of the 126 
enlistments who must be serving in the 3 
lowest. grades, that of corporal (E-4), pri- 
vate, first class (E-3), and private (E-2). 

The Or; Reserves have only 159 en- 
listed men out of an authorization of 412, 
or 38.5 percent. This is above normal for 
Reserve units. One hundred and thirty- 
four of the 412 authorized enlisted spaces are 
allotted to the 3 highest grades. This leaves 
only 25 men or 16 percent of the 159 actual 
enlistments who must be serving in the 3 
lowest grades. As an example, Battery B. 
816th Field Artillery Battalion, with an au- 
thorized enlisted strength of 106 actually has 
only 22, and is authorized 18 of the top 3 
grades. 

Just the opposite exists in Jefferson City, 
where the National Guard has the advan- 
tage in a high proportion of top grades and 
where many members are employed in the 
office of the USP&FO.and in the State main- 
tenance shops. Their enlisted strength is 
94 percent of that authorized. The Reserve 
units are at only 27 percent enlisted strength, 
this being possible only because the 420th 
Military Government Company is above its 
authorized enlisted strength. The combat 
unit, Battery A, 816th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, is at 8 percent of enlisted strength, 
having 9 men against an authorized 106. 

The situation in Columbia and Jefferson 
City are ample proof that the so-called man- 
power potential as calculated by the Depart- 
ment of the Army to justify the establish- 
ment of additional units in a given locality 
is not sound. In neither of the above com- 
pared localities are the units of both the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserve 
at a satisfactory or effective strength. In 
letter, Missouri Military District, May 13, 
1955, subject: Relocation of Army Reserve 


Unit, in which approval or objection of the 


adjutant general of Missouri to locating Bat- 
tery A, 816th Field Artillery Battalion in 
Jefferson City was requested, a total man- 
power potential of 1,937 men for Jefferson 
City ‘was computed. I objected to putting 
the battery in Jefferson City, and further 
stated that I did not agree to such a man- 
power potential for recruitment. Neverthe- 
less, the battery was established, and where 
military district stated at that time there 
were 4 officers and 10 enlisted men pledged to 
join the unit, it is significant to note that 
now, 11 months later, the unit has a strength 
of only 5 officers and 9 enlisted men. 

An Organized Reserve unit may be main- 
tained with cadre strength, or 25 percent or 
enlisted strength when cadre strength is not 
shown in T/O&E or T/D (table I, Army 
Regulations 140-305). The National Guard 
cannot function on a similar basis. It must 
have an effective strength to carry out its 
State and Federal missions. The more Or- 
ganized Reserve units placed in any locality 
and allowed to subsist by filling only high- 
ranking vacancies, the more difficult it is for 
the National Guard to obtain an effective 
strength in that locality, as illustrated above. 
Men who should be privates in the National 
Guard are attracted to positions in the Or- 
ganized Reserve they are not qualified to 
hold, in order that Reserve maintenance 
strength may be reached and the Reserve 


Officers be paid for drill attendance. Even 


though the enlisted man may not be pro- 
moted at once to the rank commensurate 
with the vacancy occupied, the fact that the 
vacancy exists and the knowledge that pro- 
motion will surely be much faster than in 
the National Guard is sufficient without 


being told that Reserves are not subject to 


a 
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being called out by the governor for riot or 
other State emergency. What would have 
happened if the Missouri National Guard had 
not answered the call promptly for the peni- 
tentiary riot in Jefferson City in 1954? 

Many of our National Guard units have 
been an integral part of their communities 
for 50 or 60 years, and we do not wish them 
to be crowded and made ineffective by Re- 
serve units with high-ranking vacancies but 
of secondary importance in the overall de- 
fense structure. It is highly desirable that 
they be up to strength and able to function 
efficiently and effectively. To allocate too 
many units to any area defeats the purpose 
of both the National Guard and the Reserve. 
To lose a unit in a town having a State- 
owned armory would result in a serlous eco- 
nomic loss. On the other hand, the Reserve 
has few armories, and a change of location 
is of little consequence. In fact, they appear 
to be in continual movement, whereas Na- 
tional Guard units are a fixed part of the 
community. 

One last point. In the Guard-Reserve 
edition of Army Times, volume XVI, No. 
24, January 21. 1956, the following résumé 
of the recent and future planned strengths 
of the Army Guard in comparison to the 
Army Reserve was set forth: 


Enlisted 
men Total 


June 30, 1957 


4 From National Guard Bureau Report. 


This shows that the National Guard is 
planned on a combat basis with a propor- 
tion of officers to enlisted men of approxi- 
mately 1 to 10. The Army Reserve is 
planned to be raised from a proportion of 
officers to enlisted men of approximately 1 
to 1.5 in November 1955 to 1 to 2.5 in June 
1957. And this is under the new Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 plan. This cannot be 
considered an effective force, but only high 
ranking, cadre strength. 

We are most anxious for a strong Reserve. 
We have many towns in Missouri requesting 
military organizations. We have suggested 
the organization of Reserve units in these 
towns and have pledged the Missouri Na- 
tional Guard to help the Reserve recruit 
their units and help them in every way pos- 
sible, 

With all of these communities available 
for the Organized Reserve, we think it any- 
thing but commonsense for the Reserve to 
pass up this virgin territory and insist on 
coming into towns where the Guard has 
good units and deliberately forcing us to 
fight them to protect our investments and 
old units, ; 

We can never have a strong Guard and 
Reserve under this method, and there are 
plenty of communities available for both 
Reserve components where there would be 
no competition whatever, and would assure 
both components being strong, which is 
what we all desire. 


Oust the Top Soviet U. N. Spy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Now Oust That Top Soviet U. N. 
Spy,” and published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer on Friday, April 27, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Now Oust THAT Top Sovier U. N. Spy 

United States ousting of 2 minor Soviet 
Officials at the United Nations, for their part 
in kidnaping 5 Russian seamen who sought 
asylum in America, is a welcome move. But 
it is only a beginning. 

Last Sunday the Inquirer urged expulsion 
of Arkady Sobolev, Soviet delegate to the 
United Nations, if evidence implicated him 
in that kidnaping. The evidence apparently 
does, for the note of our State Department to 
the U. S. S. R. states: 

Ambassador Arkady Sobolev himself in- 
sisted on intervening, despite the presence of 
an accredited representative from the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington.” 

It was.to Sobolev’s Park Avenue headquar- 
ters that the five seamen were lured the day 
before the kidnaping. Soboley was charged 
with engineering the spiriting away of the 
five in testimony given Senate investigators 
last week by a sixth Soviet seaman, who 
managed to escape the Red gang. 

Three highly important issues are in- 
volved: 

First is whether those who seek sanctuary 
in this country from the Soviet terrorism 
can, and will, be protected from the opera, 
tions of Soviet agents. y 

Second, scarcely less important, is wheth- 
er the new-look leadership shall be permitted 
to continue the Stalinist system of using 
Soviet diplomatic agencies here as cspionage 
centers. 


Third, and vital, too, is whether the Soviet 


Union shall continue to abuse the hospitality 
of both the United Nations and the United 
States, as it has in this case. The United 
States note properly protests that the ousted 
Red officials abused the privilege of residence, 

Soviet officials now blandly insist that the 
five seamen left of their own free will. They 
say Sobolev was present at the airport only 
as a friend and compatriot to bid them good- 
by. (If so, why were the seamen surround- 
ed by an estimated 20 Red agents?) Word 
also comes from Moscow telling how happy 
the five are to be back. 

Such flimsy yarns do not jibe with the 
fact that one of the abducted men was about 
to be married, in New York, to a pretty 24- 
year-old Russian girl who came here 5 years 
ago. Nor do those explanations stand up 
before testimony of the landlady of two of 
the men—testimony which tells how, on the 
night of April 5, the seamen were visited by 
two men who looked like Soviet agents and 
how, next day, the Soviet seamen were gone, 
leaving behind them a wrecked room, a 
blood-stained shirt, and other signs of a 
struggle. 

Soviet lying in matters of this kind is 
historic. 

Red thugs tried to say Mrs. Oksana Kosen- 
kina wanted to go back to Russia—until the 
truth came out after her famous leap to 
freedom from a third floor window of the 
Russian consulate in New York. 

In Australia, Red thugs tried to say that 
Mrs. Vladimir Petrov was eager to go back 
to Russia, although they had to push her, 
apparently in a drugged state, into a plane 
bound for Russia. She lost her shoes in 
the process. The truth came out when, later, 
that plane landed at Darwin and Mrs. 
Petrov succeeded in escaping when Austral- 
jan police took away the guns of the Soviet 
thugs. 

These are only two of the most notorious 
kidnapings which the Reds have engineered 
on the soil of other nations. 

One other aspect of this latest outrage 
remains unexplained by the State Depart- 
ment. That is why United States authori- 
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ties who were on hand at the airport made 
no effort to halt the kidnaping and ap- 
parently no real attempt to determine what 
actually was going on. An Immigration 
Service inspector is quoted as fearing that 
if he detained the seamen it might provoke 
an international fracas. 

Well, his failure to do so has provoked 
just such a fracas. And the issues in- 
volved—especially the right of sanctuary for 
those who seek asylum here—call for firm 
and effective measures. 

Send Sobolev home, 


For a Better World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in- 
cluding an address For a Better World, 
made on February 12, 1956, before the 
New York Province of the Newman Clubs 
at New York City by Hon. Robert Mur- 
phy, Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

The address is as follows: 


The New York Province of the Newman 
Clubs has greatly honored me by inviting me 
to take part in your convention dedicated to 
the theme For a Better World. This is a 
to which we all aspire. We can find guidance 
in our search for a better world in the life of 
Cardinal Newman himself and from the prin- 
ciples to which your clubs are devoted. New- 
man's Apologia and the Idea of a University 
remain classics today and were fitting in- 
spiration for Timothy Harrington when he 
called his fellow students together to found 
a Newman Club at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

John Henry Newman is a symbol of thos¢ 
who struggled for and attained happiness 
based on faith and spiritual understanding- 
His life was devoted to service of our faith 
and to increasing human understanding: 
We of the 20th century would do well to ap- 
proach the difficult problems of our world in 
the spirit of calm and detached contempla- 
tion Cardinal Newman achieved. 

Although he lived in what now seems ^ 
simple age, Newman's life-span covered a pe- 
riod of great ferment and change, In thé 
19th century, industrialization was gathering 
momentum in Western Europe and the 
United States. New economic and 
theories were challenging and testing the 
existing order. The concerns of the times 
were concerns about material things. It was 
said that men should have more goods; that 
goods should be more equitably distributed: 
that society should be reorganized to pro- 
vide the maximum material benefits, to pro- 
2 the greatest good for the greatest num- 

r. 

Most of the economic and social ideas of 
the 19th century were Idealistically con- 
ceived. They were intended to solve the 
problems created by new political institu- 
tions, by growing’ populations, and by the 
industrial revolution. The 20th century: 
however, has seen some of these schemes 
and theories used in practical life, and 
in such a way as to destroy whatever may 
have been good and to bring to dominance 
the error and evil they contain, 

The materialist creed of Karl Marx, with 
its negation of faith and spirituality, its 
worship of the state alone, has become tho 
enforced gospel of nearly a billion people, 
almost half the population of the world. 
Its economic dogmas have been adapted bY 
Lenin, Stalin, and their successors to politl- 
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Cal and imperialist programs designed to 
Promote Soviet communism into every part 
Of the world. While this is an ideological 
Purpose of vast significance, it serves handily 
as a cover, and an effective cover, for Russian 
expansionism. 

These doctrines have strong appeal for 
Many peoples who are striving to improve 
their conditions and their standards of liv- 

These peoples are often reluctant to 

eve that Communist intentions are pred- 

atory, that economic gain under the Marxist 

System will inevitably be at the expense of 
Political liberty and spiritual freedom. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM WELL ARMED 

International communism is well armed 
tor the struggle to which it is so fully com- 
Mitted. Its military forces include the two 

t land armies in the world, It possesses 
Substantial airpower and a growing stock 
Of nuclear weapons. A huge percentage of 

budgets and the resources of the 
U. 8. S. R., of Red China, and of course the 
Eastern European satellites is devoted to 
National defense, armament, and internal 
Security. Vast quantities of manpower are 
ted to these purposes. As you know, 
millions of men and women have little 
ar no choice when it comes to military serv- 
or, in fact, any labor for the state. Po- 
tical and economic control is maintained 
Power in the hands of a few at the top 
and by tight organization in the ranks. 
By denying the needs of its own and sub- 
Peoples, the Soviet Union can set aside 
and equipment for export where it 
Toresees political gain. Thus it can focus its 
on a given world area if it sees in 
that region a possibility of political gain. In 
the same way it can export technical assist- 
ance. And to the war of ideas it devotes vast 
which it can mobilize without 
much regard for public opinion, It has mas- 
th the art of making the worse appear 
© better cause, of making the undemo- 
Static sound democratic, of cloaking aggres- 
ire aims with peaceful words. 

To meet this threat, a threat to the se- 
8 of nations in addition to our own, the 
1 nited States ocoperates in an immense ef- 
Ort by the free nations to build their com- 

Strength. As a great power we have 
Special responsibilities whether we welcome 
them or not. We have formed a system of 
fo not only for mutual defense but 

r economic and social cooperation. We are 
th much to drive home the story of what 
ù e free nations stand for and what inter- 
ia tonal communism means. Our strength 
Wiesent. and we intend to remain strong. 

© intend to remain economically strong, 

tarily strong, and in particular morally 
fia We must maintain faith and con- 
Base in the values for which the United 

tes stands. As Secretary Dulles has said: 
hap 2 Government of the United States 
tion T like to believe, a rather unique tradi- 
on in this . Our Nation was founded 
ati an experiment in human liberty, Our in- 
thavtions reflect the belief of our founders 
with all men were endowed by their creator 
Ber} inalienable rights and had duties pre- 
h bed by moral law. They believe that 
meoin institutions ought primarily to help 

n deyelop their God-given possibilities, 

that our Nation, by its conduct and 
the Ple, could help men everywhere to find 

9 to a better and more abundant life.” 
h © share the tradition of a respect for 
— liberty and moral law with a number 

the nations with which we are now in 
8 alltiance. We must build upon these 
a potions and concepts if we are to build 
Ratio World. We must teach the new 
ms emerging in Asia and Africa the im- 


of these ideals. We must show . proposals 


on they can and must be adapted to their 
tha Conditions. We must teach by example 
t a society without moral value and with- 
Principles is doomed to fall, no matter 
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how hard it struggles to bulld up economic 
and military power. 
BATTLE FOR MEN’S MINDS 

Not long ago Archbishop O'Boyle, of 
Washington, delivered a thoughtful and 
stimulating sermon on the conflict we face. 
“When mercy is considered treason,” he said, 
“when truth is classed as a lie, and good is 
called evil, we are indeed faced with a mon- 
strous perversion of human nature, a denial 
of every ideal that civilized man has cher- 
ished.” 

‘The archbishop accurately noted that com- 
munism appeals not only to the disgruntled, 
the bitter, and the neurotic members of a 
community, but also to men of sensitive 
nature and high ideals. He declared that 
there is danger we may look at the world 
struggle too narrowly, that we may concen- 
trate too much on the economic, military, 
and political menace of communism, and 
so neglect the battle for men’s minds. “The 
American people should speak out,” he con- 
cluded, “through their proper organizations 
and representatives, on the real nature of 
communism. We should realize that the 
struggle is total, and not merely a matter 
for Government action only.” = 

This is where I think you members of 
the national Newman Clubs have a major 
role to play. Why not mobilize your talents 
and your great abilities to spread an affir- 
mative doctrine of the things for which 
your Government stands? 

The United States is today making a tre- 

mendous effort to win the battle for men’s 
minds, Our Government has a worldwide 
information program which is doing an ef- 
fective job in many areas. Many nongov- 
ernmental groups are also doing excellent 
work in meeting foreign peoples and explain- 
ing our way of life. Missionaries, labor 
leaders, businessmen, and thousands of other 
Americans are a vital part of our effort here 
and abroad to increase international under- 
standing. 
In the battle for men’s minds, we should 
make a particular effort to reach those men 
whose thoughts and ideas will be decisive in 
guiding the policies of the new nations in 
Asia and Africa. As Archbishop O Boyle 
said: “In wide areas of the world, men of 
learning are the real leaders of their nations. 
This is particularly true in the nations newly 
freed from colonial status. It is in these 
very areas that the power of communism is 
growing with sobering speed.” 

Sometimes Americans have trouble under- 
standing the attitude of the people of new 
new nations, Usually these young nations 
want to solve their own problems their own 
way. They distrust foreign help and advice. 
They have an intense desire for rapid eco- 
nomic development. They know little about 
the Soviet Union, but they are told its 
achievements are vast. Efforts are being 
made to persuade them that the pattern of 
Soviet industrial development has more 
meaning for them than the freer, more hu- 
mane process by which the institutions of 
the United States and Western Europe were 
developed. 

The tours of Bulganin and Khrushchev to 
India, Burma, and Afghanistan are efforts by 
the Soviet Union in the new direction. We 
would be foolish to deny that the new Soviet 
policy presents us with dangers and a chal- 
lenge. Where formerly the Tron Curtain im- 
placably shut off the the Soviet Union and 
its satellites from the rest of the world, we 
now see traveling salesmen, with broad 
smiles and back-lapping, offering tempting 
bargains to the uncommitted nations. 
There are offers of economic and military aid, 
for treaties of friendship, requests 
to set up diplomatic posts, and plans for in- 
terchange of experts in many fields. 

It is ironic and typical, however, that at 
the same moment they speak of peace and 
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friendship in India, Burma, and Afghanistan, 
the Soviets and their Communist allies con- 
tinue their nuclear tests, their threats of 
war to take Talwan, and their warnings of 
reprisal upon Iran and Pakistan for partici- 
pation in the Western defense system. In a 
sense, the Soviets have put a new wrinkle in 
their traditional policy of zigzag. They have 
found it possible to zig and zag at the same 
time. They continue to show plainly, for 
anyone who cares to look, that aggression is 
still their end, to be pursued by peaceful talk 
or warlike threats, or both—whatever suits 
the need of the moment. 

By their own deeds they warn us again 
that we cannot relax our vigilance, we can- 
not lower our guard. 

I have spoken to you already of the 
means—military, political, and economic— 
by which we must keep ourselves and our 
allies prepared to defend themselves. But 
the willingness and the ability to undertake 
our defense, while essential for avoiding war, 
is neither the only means nor the best means, 
in the long run, for preserving peace. We 
believe in a forward strategy not only in the 
military sense but in the political and so- 
cial sense. As President Eisenhower put it 
earlier this year: 

“The sum of our international effort should 
be this: the waging of peace, with as much 
resourcefulness, with as great a sense of 
dedication and urgency as we have ever mus- 
tered in defense of our country in time of 


“war.” 


One of the highest tests, I think, of the 
greatness of a Nation is the test, in times 
like these, whether we can be strong enough 
to win a war, yet gentle enough to help the 
weak; resourceful enough to gain great 
wealth, but wise enough to use it well. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR MORAL LEADERSHIP 


Moral leadership is a great asset in any 
struggle. It is especially important in the 
present world battle for the minds of men 
and women everywhere, The responsibility 
for moral leadership in our country certainly 
rests upon our Government, but not upon 
Government alone. It is also the direct 
responsibility of our churches and schools, 
of youth organizations such as the Boy 
Scouts and the 4-H Clubs, and especially of 
all these Newman Clubs of which we are 
justly proud. These agencies, civic and 
religious, must maintain the spiritual vigor 
and moral strength of the people who run 
our Government, who man our fighting 
forces, who carry on our dealings with other 
lands, who cast the votes that decide the 
course our Nation follows. 

I am certain that your organization is 
doing a great deal, but you can do more. I 
have had close contact over the years with 
many young men and women who have been 
trained by our Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities and shaped under the guidance of 
the Newman Clubs and other groups. Most 
of them measure up admirably to the chal- 
lenges they face, 

But none of us must forget that the evil 
forces that oppose are tireless in their self- 
criticism, in their manipulation of Govern- 
ment programs, educational institutions, 
and youth programs, Their brutal efficiency 
is high, and, in all realism, we can expect 
it to go higher. 

The moral superiority that our values, 
our system, have over those of the Soviets 
can and should be decisive in this contest 
between us. But it is not inevitable. Our 
values must be applied. Our system must 
be made to work. We must match their 
tirelessness with our own, their efficiency 
with ours, if our moral superiority is to be 
decisive. As we seek to win the allegiance 
of the uncommitted nations to our stand- 


-ards and our values, we must do it by our 


deeds as much as by our words. 
These nations will watch us, first, to see 
how we apply our values among our own 
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people. Our record in this respect is good, 
though certainly not perfect. The opening 
of the channels of opportunity, the em- 
phasis on free choice and private initiative 
in the past few years, has brought prosperity 
for nearly all Americans. In addition, prog- 
ress has been made through legislative and 
judicial efforts to bring about greater social 
justice among our people. 

Not only are we being watched in apply- 
ing our values to our own people, we are 
being watched in applying them to other 
peoples, Here, again, we do not need to 
apologize for our efforts. In the past 10 
years a number of nations haye won their 
freedom from colonial control. It has been 
our policy to respect this new freedom. By 
our economic strength and in many ways 
we have helped it to survive and to grow. 

It has also been our policy to support the 
further attainment of freedom by subject 
peoples who desire it. In particular we sup- 
port the liberation by peaceful means of the 
peoples of Eastern Europe, who have been 
unwillingly made subjects of the new colo- 
nialism of the Communists. 

Another means by which we have given 
moral leadership is through our efforts to 
bring about disarmament. The whole world 
was thrilled by President Eisenhower's pro- 
posal of “atoms for peace” in 1953, and 
again by his proposal for aerial inspection 
to insure disarmament in 1955. 

The final means by which the United 
States has rendered moral leadership in the 
world is the courage, the determination, the 
high principle, the good faith with which 
President Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and 


the leaders of our Government, with the full ` 


backing and support of the American people, 
have faced the perils and the opportunities 
ot this age in which we live. 

Your convention is dedicated to the theme 
For a Better World. In these remarks I 
have tried to outline for you, perhaps in- 
adequately, some of the obstacles that lie 
in the road to a better world and, more 
important, some of the means by which we 
will surmount these obstacles. You who are 
on the threshold of your careers will play, 
I know, a major role in achieving our na- 
tional objectives. 

To all of you I wish Godspeed and good 
luck as you go forward with your own efforts 
to bring this better world into being. 


World Vision—Mission to the Motherless 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
there can be no nobler act than to aid 
the unfortunate children and orphans, 
and World Vision, Inc., with its inter- 
national headquarters in Portland, 
Oreg., has spearheaded much of this 
great work. 

World Vision, an interdenominational 
religious organization, is supporting 
6,500 children in 94 orphanages in South 
Korea, and last year contributed more 
than $700,000 for work in 10 countries, 

World Vision has done a great job in 
helping mixed-blood war orphans in 
Korea, orphans fathered by American 
and other United Nations military per- 
sonnel. These orphans are not accepted 
by the people of Korea; they are mis- 
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treated and many are abandoned and 
killed. 

Mr. President, Iast year I had the 
honor to sponsor legislation in the Sen- 
ate which allowed Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Holt of Creswell, Oreg., to bring to the 
United States their eight adopted Ko- 
rean war orphans, and I know of the fine 
job being done by Mr. Holt and World 
Vision in facilitating adoptions of these 
mixed-blood war orphans in our country. 
I have recently introduced legislation to 
continue the orphan provisions of the 
Refugee Relief Act which expire, unless 
extended, at the end of this year. 

I have had an opportunity of working 
with Dr. Bob Pierce and Dr. Frank Phil- 
lips, World Vision president and exec- 
utive secretary, respectively, and I know 
of the fine job they and their coworkers 
are doing. Portland is proud that World 
Vision has made its international head- 
quarters in our city and of their fine 
work to help the unfortunate of the 
world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a fine article by Mervin 
Shoemaker which tells of the oustand- 
ing work being done by World Vision 
which appeared in the Northwest roto- 
gravure magazine of the Sunday Ore- 
gonian of April 29, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MISSION TO THE MOTHERLESS 
(By Mervin Shoemaker) 


There were few dry eyes in the happy 
crowd at Portland International Airport 
one day last October when 12 Korean chil- 
dren debarked from a big Pan American 
plane to enter on a new life. 

Eight of these were the well-publicized 
children brought to this country by Harry 
Holt, of Creswell, who recently took another 
Korea trip to arrange more adoptions. For 
the remaining four, other foster parents were 
waiting at the airport. 

They could not possibly have first touched 
the continental United States at a more 
appropriate place. 

Adoption of all the children waz arranged 
by World Vision, Inc., a relatively new and 
highly unusual missionary organization. 
Holt was accompanied on the Pan Am “stork 
ship“ by Dr. Bob Pierce, president of World 
Vision. And the home office for this fast- 
growing, world-service organization—which 
has one particularly distinguishing fea- 
ture—is in Portland. 

The distinguishing feature is “personaliz- 
ing“ of foreign mission, which is something 
unusual, if not new, in alleviating the woes 
of the world, and World Vision is vividly 
demonstrating its merit. 

A staff of 35 persons works in the organi- 
vatlon's second floor quarters at 258 South- 
west Alder Street. An important part of the 
staff's job is to encourage a personal rela- 
tionship between contributor and benefac- 
tor. This may seem not to engender the 
purest kind of altruism, but it gets money, 
saves souls and feeds hungry youngsters. 

World Vision is only a little more than 5 
years old. But through this office last year 
went more than $700,000 for support of mis- 
sionary work in ten countries, The year 
before the figure was more than $500,000. 
These totals do not come up to point 4 ap- 
propriations, but they do indicate a signifi- 
cant contribution to building good will for 
the United States in other countries. 

“The pu of World Vision,” said Dr. 
Frank C. Phillips, executive secretary, “is to 
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meet emergency needs in crisis areas of the 
world. We do this principally by working 
through native churches and existing mis- 
sions in the various countries to make our 
funds do the most possible good. We play 
no favorites among denominations in giving 
financial aid to missions where we think the 
need is greatest.” 

Financing the care of Korean war orphans, 
and arranging for adoption of some of them, 
is World Vision's biggest job. The magni- 
tude of the task was not appreciably dimin- 
ished by departure of the dozen who came 
to this country with Holt and Dr. Pierce. 
The organization now is supporting more 
than 6,500 children in 94 orphanages over 
South Korea. 2 

“There are many more who need care, 
said Dr. Phillips, “and we are expanding âS 
rapidly as possible.” 

World Vision's care of orphans is financed 
by some 4,800 persons, mostly in the United 
States, who contribute $10 a month for each 
child. There are 125 orphan-sponsors in 
Portland. Seventeen of them are members 
of the World Vision headquarters staff. 

Some support more than one orphan, Roy 
Rogers and Dale Evans (Mrs. s), the 
ridin’, shootin’ couple who daily battle TV 
outlaws, have taken responsibility for 25 
Korean orphans, and are planning legally to 
adopt one and take him into their home. 
The Holt family of Creswell is supporting 
orphans in Korea in addition to the 8 they 
have adopted, 

“Every State in the Union, the District of 
Columbia and Alaska are represented on 
World Vision's list of sponsors.“ said Dr. 
Phillips. Money is collected elsewhere over 
the world, and we recently opened offices in 
London and Belfast, where contributions are 
accepted.” 

Approximately 800 of the Korean orphans 
pose a special problem. The others are ordi- 
nary Korean children who will be educated 
and generally prepared to live a normal life 
in their homeland. These 800, however. 
are the children of United Nations military 
personnel. Many have American fathers. 

The Koreans do not accept the mixed- 
blood children. These unfortunates are 
mistreated under the best of circumstance’: 
and sometimes are killed. It doesn't speak 
too well for the Koreans, but a lot of United 
States citizens are in no position to throw 
rocks. Mothers often hide these children 
as long as they can, but a great majority 
them wind up at an orphanage. ae 

“As far as most orphans are concerned. 
said Dr. Phillips. “We think they will be 
happier living useful lives in their home 
country. But we would like to find homes 
out of Korea for the 800.“ 

It was from this group that the Holts took 
their eight children. The Roy Rogers child 
also will come from this group. 

The $10 a month paid by a sponsor takes 
care of food, lodging, clothing and education 
of a child. Sponsors are asked to pledge 
support of a child (or more than one) for ® 
period of a year. 

Such a sponsor receives a picture of the 
child he is supporting, his name and the 
English meaning of the name, along with 
such history of the child as is available. 
Then he is encouraged to correspond wit? 
the child. Letters are translated—Kores? 
to English and English to Korean—in world 
Vision's Seoul headquarters. 

One of Portland's sponsors is Miss Dorothy 
Strivenga, 2017 SW. Broadway. The child 
assigned to her is Choung Choon Young, * 
girl born in 1949—the year before the Korean 
war began. Her parents died when she was 
tiny. A brother tried to care for her, but be 
had to give up. She is at the Song Jook 
orphanage in Seoul. Her name means 
“spring and song.” 

Another Portland sponsor is Roy Wolfe, 
director of publications and artist for world 
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Vision. Wolfe, who went to World Vision 
trom the art department of the Oregonian, is 
1 of the 17 staff members who are support- 

19 orphans and 1 returned prisoner of 
War studying to be a minister. Wolfe's or- 
Phan is Lee Uoo Kee, meaning “rainy sea- 
gon.” ‘This child, almost 10 years old, is at 
the Long Life Orphanage, Seoul. 

TITLES TRANSFERRED TO CHURCHES 


World Vision does not own, or direct the 
of, any of the orphanages to which it 
Contributes funds. When it constructs a 
ding or purchases equipment it transfers 
title to a church or mission organization. In 
lts 5 years’ existence it has spent a total of 
$309,912.94 in this manner. 

Many civilians were killed in the Korean 
War, and care of orphans became a desperate 

ty early in the conflict. Some of the 

es were established by missionary 

Organizations, some by Korean individuals, 

and some by United Nations military person- 

Rel touched by the spectacle of thousands of 
ess children. 

One Seoul woman took 10 children with 
her on the retreat toward Pusan, seaport of 
the small beachhead that marked the low 
eb of United Nations fighting. When the 

ent went back to Seoul she returned 
With the children and established an or- 
Phanage. This is the Faith-Hope baby home, 
With 62 children. 

The Sun Rin Orphanage, operated by a 
Presbyterian mission at Pohang City, is one 
Where American servicemen are well remem- 
bered, This is clear in the report of John 
Sohn, Seoul, overseas secretary for World 
Vision, on the application of the orphanage 
Or funds from the Portland-headquartered 

tion. 
N orphanage was established by Chap- 
Cleaves and Pastor Ok Ken Mock,” 

Sohn, “to take care of fatherless and 
Netherle children in February 1952, and 
ns Dong Presbytery became a founder by 
7 law. The orphanage was able to keep 
has en when it first opened, but now it 

103 children.” 

y of the orphanages, said Dr. Phillips. 
wae ere established by American military men, 
Wor contributed money, did construction 
bark. scrounged supplies from their own 
* and then aided in management of 

es for homeless children. 
8 of the orphanages located at Song- 
Ge. Ri, near Kwangju—was established by 
Ban Sun Yup Paik, commander of the Re- 
lic of Korea ist Army. It now has 240 
to en, but it was originally established 
gu the sons and daughters of Red 
by who were executed or imprisoned 
Clean forcé operating in the mountainous 
San region of southwest Korea. Com- 
der of the task force was General Paik. 
the er Korean and American members of 
Ing task force contributed to initial financ- 
Of the orphanage. World Vision is sup- 
Porting 188 of the 240 children. 
WARTIME VISIT INSPIRED HELP 


wae as Dr. Pierce's compassion for orphans 
Mon he visited Korea during the first few 
uto As of the war, in 1950, that resulted 
me tely in forming of World Vision, Inc. 
ang President is an inspirational evangelist, 
at get the lodge—an acknowledged master 
ting money from a crowd. 
Gri. e & close friend and coworker of Billy 
ary to and left the United States in Janu- 
a accompany the famous evangelist for 
42 y of meetings in India. Dr. Plerce is 
woes old, 
Paine? Vision’s business manager is Dr. 
olog, D. 44. & Baptist minister and a bacteri- 
praduate of the University of Toronto. 
1 in an honorary doctor of laws degree 
Practy, © Bible Institute of Los Angeles, and 


fron. Led ve medicine in Portland 
1938 to 1945. 
hang executive secretary is an old China 


For several years in the early 1930s 
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he lived in Shanghal, where he was employed 
by the Chinese Government to change the 
city’s milk grade from B to A. 

“I came to love the Chinese people,” said 
Dr. Phillips, “and to understand the social 
and economic problems of the densely popu- 
lated Orient.” 

Dr. Pierce was fired with zeal for helping 
Korean orphans when he returned to the 
United States in 1950. Contributions came 
quickly when he began to tell the story. He 
showed motion pictures that he had made, 
and this is still an important part of World 
Vision technique in collecting funds. But 
at that time Dr. Pierce did not know where to 
send the money. Then he remembered Dr. 
Phillips’ China background, and sought his 
help. 

1 sent that money to the proper places,” 
said Dr. Phillips, “but pretty soon there was 
just more money than we could handle that 
way. So we incorporated.” 

While World Vision is nondenominational, 
it is thoroughly a religious organization. 
The Portland headquarters staff begins each 
day with a prayer service. Money is sought 
in the name of souls saved for Christ; as well 
as by appeals to sympathy for the physically 
deprived. World Vision is fundamentalist, 
evangelical—but it is as modern as television. 

It is not unusual among missions in hoid- 
ing out a hand for a physical lift as it de- 
livers its gospel message. Not many mission 
organizations, however, are so efficiently 
streamlined for flexible, effective action on 
short notice. Dr. Phillips needs only arrange 
a telephone conference to get approval of an 
important grant. 

Other members of the board of directors, 
besides Dr. Pierce and Dr. Phillips, are: 
Paul Myers, Los Angeles, vice president; 
Cliff Barrows, Greenville, S. C.; Don DeVos, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Evon Hedley, Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Canada, and Dr. Jack Shuler, 
Arcadia, Calif. Myers is a Los Angeles radio 
evangelist, known as First Mate Bob.” 

Caring for orphans is World Vision's big- 
gest single project, but to list the other im- 
portant jobs it does is difficult in limited 
space. In Korea alone the list is impressive. 

Korean schools are on a tuition basis. 
Orphanage children go to school, but many 
thousands of children cannot pay the tul- 
tion. To meet part of this deficiency, 
72,000 children are being taught in Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Holiness churches. 
They are divided into groups of 800, with 
five teachers to a group. World Vision is 
paying the teachers in the Presbyterian part 
of the project, and has expressed willingness 
to give similar aid to the other denomina- 
tions. 

“To us,“ said Dr. Phillips, “the education 
program represents the future of Korea. 
Those in the orphanages will be among the 
leaders. In the top 30 pupils, scholastically, 
in one school, 28 were from the orphanages.” 

The Presbyterians operate a 1,000-bed 
hospital at Taegu, Korea. World Vision 
built a 50-bed children’s hospital as a wing 
to the main structure. All patients in this 
wing are nonpaying, and here World Vision 
furnishes doctors, nurses, and medicine. 

World Vision established its first “ampu- 
tee center” at Seoul, then another at Taejon, 
and soon will have them also at Taegu and 
Pusan. There are many amputees in Korea, 

This project was started and is directed 
by Dr. Reuben A. Torrey, 70-year-old re- 
tired Presbyterian minister, who himself has 
an artificial arm. 

Amputees here are given the materials, 
taught to make their own prosthetic devices, 
and then are trained to use them. Last No- 
vember the 500th amputee mastered use of 
an artificial limb, and was read to start ona 
new job. 

Seventy-five widows and 100 children of 
war-killed Korean ministers are supported 
by World Vision in Seoul, Taegu, Pusan, and 
Taejon. 
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“When the Communists came into South 
Korea,” said Dr. Phillips, “they went after 
the church leaders first. An estimated 600 
pastors were killed.” : 

World Vision operates a seminary for 80 
returned prisoners of war who are study- 
ing to be ministers. 

It finances students and other nationals 
carrying on missionary work in mountain 
communities. 

A home for unwed mothers in Seoul, 
which is sponsored by the Salvation Army, 
is operated—financed completely—by World 
Vision. 

World Vision is active in Formosa. At 
Taipeh it fimances two homes for ex- 
beggar boys who were taken off the streets. 
They are being educated and taught trades. 
This project is under direction of Mrs. 
Lillian Dickson, wife of a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary. World Vision is planning to build 
a new church here this year. 

At Taipeh, World Vision also operates a 
home for the children of lepers, who are 
taken from thelr mothers immediately after 
birth to prevent their contracting the dis- 
ease. Twice a year the children are shown 
to their parents at the leper colony. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek, wife of the gen- 
eralissimo, is conducting a project that will 
see a couple of her prayer groups outfitting 
a mobile medical unit which will be ac- 
companied by a doctor, two nurses, and a 
minister. World Vision is furnishing the 
medicine. 

Twenty-four native workers are supported 
in a village evangelism program in Formosa, 

World Vision is stepping up its program 
in India, where Dr. Pierce and Billy Graham 
were working together in January. 

The organization operates 3 milk and 
medical clinics in Calcutta. It supports 30 
Indian nationals in village evangelism work, 
and is planning to begin an orphanage pro- 
gram in Calcutta. i 

World Vision built a large dormitory for 
students in the Union Biblical seminary of 
India at Yeotmal, and has sent money to 
build a second one. 

World Vision's work in Africa dramatizes 
its interest in purely spiritual activity. 
Many thousands of the Mau Mau people 
have been herded into compounds because 
of the difficulty of identifying the terrorists 
among them. World Vision gave the Pocket 
Testament league $2,000 to supply gospels 
of John in the Gujarati and Urdu languages 
for use of people in the compounds. 

Another $1,000 went for Bible tracts for 
the Vietnam territory, and here World 
Vision also supplied seven motorcycles and 
a jeep to aid in their distribution. 

Smaller missionary projects are carried on 
in Greece, Ecuador, New Guinea, the Philip- 
pine Islands, and Portugal. 

A great many people find it hard to un- 
derstand how mountain climbers and mis- 
sionaries get that way, and no mission proj- 
ect is above suspicion in the minds of the 
more materialistic. This is perfectly well 
understood by Dr. Philips, top businessman 
of the organization. 

A public accounting firm regularly exam- 
ines the books of World Vision. Adminis- 
trative costs in the 1953-54 fiscal year, said 
Dr. Phillips, were slightly over 10 percent, 
but in the year ending last September, they 
had dropped to about 8 percent. Inci- 
dentally, according to the executive secre- 
tary, a sponsor's $10-a-month goes entirely 
to the orphan. Administrative expense is 
paid from other funds. ` 

A monthly financial statement is given 
each of the 29 members of the board of 
trustees. The trustees are mostly church- 
men over the Nation, Billy Graham is 
chairman of the board. 

But there are laymen, also, in the group. 
And some of these could be expected to be 
particularly hardboiled in demanding as- 
surance that a missionary organization was 
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on the level before allowing use of their 
names in solicitation of funds, 

Gov. Arthur B. Langlie, of Washington, 
is one of these. Another is United States 
Senator FRANK CARLSON, of Kansas, Also 
Roy Rogers and Dale Evans. Then, too, there 
Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison, commander 
in chief of the Caribbean Command, Canal 
Zone, who was chief of the U. N. armistice 
delegation in Korea at the signing of the 
truce. A 

“I believe in World Vision, Inc., because it 
is dedicated to bringing lost sheep to His 
told.“ wrote General Harrison in a letter used 
as introduction to one of the organization's 
brochures. 

One of World Vision’s most valuable en- 
dorsements comes from a neighbor—Dr. Paul 
S. Wright, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Portland and moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

“I wish to express my personal gratitude to 
World Vision, Inc., and to Dr. Pierce for the 
extremely valued help which you have given,” 
wrote Dr. Wright to Dr. Phillips shortly after 
the Presbyterian Church leader returned from 
a visit to Korea last December, I saw 
signs of your generosity everywhere, and I 
had the privilege on occasion of riding in a 
station wagon purchased by your funds.“ 

Dr. Wright's expression is a good illustra- 
tion of the principle implicit in Worid 
Vision’s “personalized” missionary work—the 
common, courteous “thank you” for a favor. 

A man may be ever so selfiess in his giv- 
ing—of money, of time, of service to the 
community. Still he appreciates a pat on the 
head. It is an incentive to continue. And 
the pat of a child who needs him means 
something special. 

It is not far-fetched to consider that World 

Vision's program may also construe im- 
portant missionary work in this country. 
How else would so many new people learn 
that foreign mission giving can be gratifying 
and exciting? 


Important if True 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, our old 
friend Josh Billings made a remark on 


one occasion about “knowing so much > 


that ain’t so.” 

Whenever I hear one of these fellows 
who live at the farmer's expense—who 
demand a high price for everything they 
sell the farmer and then refuse to pay 
him a fair price for his labor and invest- 
ment—talk about farm legislation I am 
reminded of Uncle Josh’s oft-quoted 
remark. They know so much that 
ain't so. 

This week’s issue of the Missouri 
Farmer tabulates some of the often re- 
iterated fallacies with which these eco- 
nomic parasites attempt to bolster up 
their imposition on the farmer in taking 
away from him the products of his labor 
and investment without paying him as 
fair a price as they demand for their 
own labor and capital. 

The list is as follows: 

FALSEHOODS ABOUT FarmM LEGISLATION 

Falsehood No. 1: High price supports are 
a carryover from the war. 

The truth: During the war farm prices 
were controlled. Farmers operated under 
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price ceilings and were not concerned with 
supports. 

Falsehood No. 2: Government-owned sur- 
pluses are depressing the market. 

The truth: There are no Government- 
owned surpluses of beef or pork, yet the de- 
pressed market for cattle and hogs has 
flattened a lot of farm pocketbooks. 

Falsehood No. 3: That flexible supports, 
by reducing prices, will cause farmers to vol- 
untarily control production. 

The truth: When prices are cut farmers 
produce more in an effort to maintain income 
by selling more at reduced prices, 

Falsehood No. 4: Lower farm prices will 
increase consumption. 

The truth: In the last 3 years farm prices 
have dropped approximately 20 percent and 
consumer prices have dropped only about 3 
percent. This has not created a rush to buy 
farm-produced commodities. 

Falsehood No. 5: Once we get rid of our 
high price supports and return to the free 
market our surpluses will disappear and 
farmers will have no worries. 

The truth: During the 1920's and early 
thirties farmers did not have price supports 
yet low market prices were blamed on sur- 
pluses. 

Falsehood No. 6: High support prices built 
up our huge surpluses. 

The truth: Technical know-how has been 
a far greater factor in building up surpluses 
than has price supports. Flexible supports 
or a threat of flexible supports has encour- 
aged farmers to get rid of crops ahead of 
further price decline. Another factor, when 
prices are reduced farmers produce more in 


an effort to maintain income at reduced. 


prices. 

Falsehood No. 7: All agricultural commod- 
ities held by Government are surplus. 

The truth: The Government carries the 
current inventory for many industries. For 
example, in the old days the mills waited at 
the gins to buy cotton at bargain prices 
from planters that were hard up and in need 
of cash. Today these planters place their 
cotton under loan and put their cotton in 
storage. The milis buy the cotton as they 
need it and the Government carries the in- 
ventory. Creameries place butter and cheese 
under loan during flush milk seasons and re- 
deem butter and cheese during months when 
the cows are not giving as much milk. The 
Government also carries inventory on rubber, 
metals, and other raw materials. 


The Arab Campaign Against American 
Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Jewish Congress at its recent 
national biennial convention adopted a 
most important report. It is entitled 
“The Arab Campaign Against American 
Jews.” I am pleased to direct the at- 
tention of our colleagues to this report 
as follows: 

THE ARAB CAMPAIGN AGAINST AMERICAN 
JEws—A STATEMENT OF THE FACTS AND A 
CONSIDERATION OF AMERICA’S MORAL AND 
DIPLOMATIO RESPONSIBILITY 

FOREWORD 

One of the least known byproducts of cur- 
rent Arab-Israel hostility is the widespread 
campaign by Arab League countries against 
Jews in the United States. Internal anti- 
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Jewish campaigns indulged in by Arab States 
at the expense of their own subjects may be 
a matter for their sovereign discretion and 
even then may contravene commitments 
undertaken pursuant to the United Nations 
Charter. But efforts to package and export 
anti-Semitism to this country, especially 
when that anti-Jewish sentiment is directed 
at American citizens, becomes a matter de- 
manding immediate remedial action by our 
own Government. 

The principal forms of discrimination cur- 
rently employed by the Arab States against 
American Jews may be classified into three 
categories: (1) Arab denial of entry or 
transit visas to American Jews; (2) Arab 
boycott of American Jewish businesses; (3) 
the establishment and subvention of large- 
scale Arab propaganda centers to dissemi- 
nate anti-Semitic literature in the Uni 
States. Each of these is discussed in detail 
at a later point in this paper. 

Some of these anti-Jewish discriminatory 
practices have been continued over a peri 
of years without occasioning more than 
gentle rebuke from any agency of the United 
States. Whatever expressions of disapprov® 
have recently been made by our State 
partment have tended to be perfunctory and 
shortlived, limited to the writing of notes 
and the routine exchange of correspondence. 
Not once in recent years has this country 
ventured beyond mild protest into any for™ 
of action. 

Encouraged by this seeming official casual- 
ness, if not indifference, the Arab States con“ 
tinue to act virtually as they please in the 
mistreatment of American Jews, perf 
confident that our Government will not up- 
hold the rights of its Jewish citizens. 
apathy and apparent indifference of our 
Government has served not only to intensify 
Arab hostility to Jews within our own A- 
tories but to increase and introduce anti- 
Semitism in new and unexpected quarters 
here. 

The most recent illustration of State De- 
partment thinking on these issues may be 
found in the testimony of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on February 24, 1956 
Those portions of Mr. Dulles’ statement that 
are relevant to matters discussed in 
memorandum are contained in the following 
colloquy with Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Minnesota: 

“Senator Humpnrry. Speaking of Ameri- 
cans who are in Saudi Arabia, is it true what 
I read in the paper here, and which I spoke 
about in the Senate, and which today th® 
Pentagon apparently seems to feel is truer 
but I want to get all departments in on ! 
to the effect that arrangements have bee? 
arrived at between our Government 
Saudi Arabia under the terms of the Mutual 
Security Agreement and our air base ® 
Dhahran, that certain American personne! 
are not permitted to be stationed in Saud 
Arabia, American personnel of the Jew 
faith? 8 

“Secretary Doris. It may be. I think 
that for many years, not just in recent years . 
but that running over a long period of years. 
there has been a prohibition on Jews in 
Saudi Arabia. 

“Senator Humpurey. I mean Americans; J 
am talking about citizens of the Unit 
States of America. 

“Secretary DULLES. I am talking about per- 
sons of Jewish faith. 

“Senator HUMPHREY. Yes, but Americans. 

“Secretary DULLES. Yes, of any nationality: 

“Senator HUMPHREY, Is it true that Ameri- 
can businessmen who may be of the Jewis? 
faith are not permitted to engage in com“ 
mercial enterprise in Saudi Arabia with our 
agreement and our recognition of that dis- 
crimination? 

“Secretary DULLES. No, not with our agree 
ment or recognition of it. The King of Saudi 
Arabia regards himself as the primary cU5~ 
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todian of the sacred places of the Moslem 
th, and they have a long time been ex- 
iy rigorous in the practice of the Mos- 

lem law, 
“I was there—when I was there visiting 
Ibn Saud, it was during the period of 
the Ramadan, where from the very time 
the sun rises in the morning—and at that 
of the year it rises very early—until it 
tS at night, no one can take a drop of 
uid or a bite of food, and the former King 
Saud was an aging feeble man, but he 
Devertheless stuck rigorously to that, and 
ere is another prohibition that applies 
e also. There is not a drop of liquor 


that is allowed to be sold or used in the whole’ 


“Now, they have got some practices which 
May think curious. 
. = . * e 
“Now, we do not likẹ or approve of or 
acquiesce, except perforce in any such prac- 
1 such as that. but we do have to recog~ 
ize the fact that Saudi Arabia is an ally, 
became an ally in the first instance, through 
the Conversations and suhsequent commu- 
fications with President Roosevelt, and then 
t was confirmed by President Truman, and 
We have a very special relationship. there 

With that government. 

1 “That does not mean we approve of all of 
Practices at all. It does mean we get 
Ng together in a way which is of mutual 

“vantage. 

“We, perforce, accommodate ourselves to 
le? practices they have which we do not 
tel they. perhaps, accommodate them- 

ves to certain of our idiosyncrasies which 
they do not like, but.on the whole, they have 

Pretty arbitrary rule, largely dictated by 

Strict tenets of the Moslem faith.” 
e American Jewish Congress is an or- 
thy tion of American Jews whose member- 

P is generally sympathetic to Israel. But 
tiop oncern over the serious errors in na- 

Mal policy and diplomatic judgment dis- 
— in this paper does not derlve from 
afron, of these factors. The injury and 
Amen, We discuss here is sustained by all 
to Ticans who are currently made witness 
the gant Arab violation and disregard of 
ane Tishts of American citizenship. We re- 
Sctfully submit that the time is past due 
men diplomatic representatives to resist 
Wi encroachments upon American rights 

Sy firmness and dignity. 
take are not unmindful that much is at 
Made American officials in high places have 
Quen it their business to emphasize fre- 
in 2 that the present unusual solicitude 
Agne ung with Arab governments is de- 
lations 0 protect military and economic re- 
ing Presumed to be vital to our material 
Portany We are told repeatedly that im- 
takings commercial and industrial under- 
Amer Temain possible only because of 
Rees, ican willingness to compromise and to 
mat modate Arab prejudice. We are warned 
Put in stantial American interests will be 
are, in jeopardy if Arab-American relations 
even any way, strained or impaired. It is 
thing ntimated that we must concede some- 
ber A even at the expense of a certain num- 
econo, Our citizens, in order not to risk this 
mic stake. 

© submit that this view is a perversion 

It tional and basic American doctrine. 
& way of thinking that accepts 

any, Mbordination of the rights of citizen- 
O the expediencies of international 
dente ng and that regards the legal inci- 
be į Of citizenship as expendable items to 

Adding ed away. We cannot refrain from 

to be though we do not believe this paper 

Point the appropriate occasion to this 

that ut length. that it is doubly deplorable 

this position should be urged to sup- 
moral course of conduct that is not only 

n y wrong but badly calculated in terms 

Wat tonal advantage. We are convinced 

realistic appraisal of the economic po- 
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tential of the Middle East will disclose that 
no legitimate American interest is in real 
danger from Arab rulers who, however fan- 
atic their religious hatreds, nevertheless re- 
main hardheaded businessmen whose eco- 
nomic advancement is wholly dependent 
upon American investment dollars. 

Issues of precisely this character are not 
without precedent for the United States, 
The diplomatic history of any great nation 
is the record of its capacity to sustain, or 
its willingness to abandon, those ideals that 
embody its national creed. When confronted 
with a threat to the liberties of its citizens, 
indeed, when forced to choose between con- 
doning exactly the kind of anti-Semitism now 
practiced by the Arab states and 
the possibility of economic loss, this country 
did not in the past waver or equivocate. 
For us the claim of freedom has always been 
of greater force and dignity than the claim 
of profit. 

When Woodrow Wilson was advised in 1911 
(as we are now advised respecting the Arab 
states), that there must not be American 
diplomatic intercession against foreign anti- 
Semitism because of possible danger to Amer- 
ican investment opportunities, he stated: 

“There lies a principle back of our life. 
America is not a mere body of traders; it is a 
body of free men. Our greatness is built 
upon our freedom—is moral, not material. 
We have a great ardour for gain; but we have 
a deep passion for the rights of man. Prin- 
ciples He back of our action. America would 
be inconceivable without them. These prin- 
ciples are not incompatible with great ma- 
terial prosperity. On the contrary, unless we 
are deeply mistaken, they are indispensable 
to it. We are not willing to have prosperity, 
however, if our fellow-citizens must suffer 
contempt for it, or lose the rights that belong 
to every American in order that we may enjoy 
it, The price is too great“ (48 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 497-498 (62d Cong., 2d sess., Dec. 6, 
1911)). 

Before turning to a detailed examination 
of Arab anti-Semitism in the United States, 
we believe it pertinent, therefore, to consider 
briefiy past actions taken by this country in 
protest of foreign anti-Semitic excesses. 


I. AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC PRECEDENTS 


American diplomats have never been difi- 
dent in denouncing religious discrimination 
against any American nationals who travel 
abroad. Under the act of July 27, 1863 (15 
Stat. 244) the President of the United States 
and the Department of State are required to 
take immediate action whenever the rights 
of any American citizen are violated or 

a@hreatened by a foreign state. This right of 
protection admits of no religious limitation. 
As stated by Secretary of State Lewis Cass, the 
object of our foreign policy is “not merely 
to protect a Catholic in a Protestant country, 
a Protestant in a Catholic country, a Jew in 
a Christian country, but an American in all 
countries.” (Quoted in J. B. Moore, Ameri- 
can Diplomacy (1905), at p. 135.) 
This diplomatic principle derives from the 
recognition by those charged with determin- 
ing and administering our foreign policy that 
the defense of religious liberty is an insep- 
arable aspect of all American undertakings. 
In a diplomatic note protesting Austro- 
Hungarian anti-Semitism directed at the 


family of an American minister-designate. 


Secretary of State Thomas F. Bayard declared 
in 1885: = 

“Religious liberty is the chief cornerstone 
of the American system of government, and 
provisions for its security are imbedded in the 
written charter and interwoven in the moral 
fabric of its laws. 

“Anything that tends to inyade a right so 
essential and sacred must be carefully 
guarded against, and I am satisfied that my 
countrymen, ever mindful of the sufferings 
and sacrifices necessary to obtain it, will 
never consent to its impairment for any 
reason or under any pretext whatsoever. 
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“It is not believed by the President that a 
doctrine and practice so destructive of relig- 
ious liberty and freedom of conscience, 80 
devoid of catholicity, and so opposed to the 
spirlt of the age in which we live, can for a 
moment be accepted by the great family of 
civilized nations or be allowed to control their 
diplomatic intercourse. _ 

“Certain it 18, it will never, in my belief, be 
accepted by the people of the United States 
nor by any administration which represents 
their sentiments.” (Foreign Relations (1885), 
p. 50.) 

A. Czarist Russia 


Perhaps the most noteworthy of all of the 
interpositions by our Government to protect 
the rights of Jewish communities from the 
force and effect of foreign anti-Semitic de- 
crees—if only because it is virtually on all 
fours, both in the character of the anti- 
Semitic discrimination and in its attempted 
rationale, with the discrimination currently 
practiced by the Arab governments—was 
that made over a period of years in protest 
against Czarist Russia's expulsion and exclu- 
sion of American citizens of Jewish faith. 
This intercession with Russia is significant 
not only because it unequivocally fixed and 
defined American policy on this issue but also 
because it reflected the ardor with which 
American spokesmen insisted upon ad- 
herence to principle, even at the risk of com- 
mercial disadvantage, and in the enthusiasm 
and unanimity with which the people of this 
country endorsed that stand. We submit 
that neither the State Department nor the 
general community now should be content 
with any less zealous protection of funda- 
mental rights. 

In the 19th century Russian anti-Semi- 
tism, like Arab anti-Semitism today, was 
intense and deeply rooted. The history 
of the Jews in Russia was a catalog of savage 
and bloody assaults upon them, attacks that 
were endorsed, either openly or tacitly, by 
the Russian Government itself. In addition, 
the Czar had promulgated a network of anti- 
Jewish legislation directed nominally at his 
own Jewish subjects but applied without 
distinction to Jews of any nationality who 
found themselves within Russian borders, 
Among these restrictions were rules forbid- 
ding the free entry, travel or residence of 
Jews in certain parts of the country outside 
the Pale of Settlement. As a result Ameri- 
can Jews who dared to enter the proscribed 
areas were forcibly expelled by order of the 
Russian authorities, while other Americans, 
non-Jews, but otherwise of identical status, 
were permitted freely to reside, travel, and 
transact business throughout Russia, 

The State Department was thus forced to 
decide, exactly as it is forced to decide now, 
whether it would submit passively to the 
demands of religious prejudice or instead 
would endeavor to enforce throughout the 
world, even in those areas where it might be 


- difficult or embarrassing to do so, the rights 


of American citizens of every religious per- 
suasion, without distinction or difference. 
The State Department did not a hundred 
years ago hesitate to assume responsibility 
for all Americans, including American Jews, 
and it would be unconscionable and delin- 
quent for any agency of our Government now 
to do less. 

When protests were made during the 1880's 
that American Jews were eee ex- 
pelled from certain parts of Russia, repeated 
attempts were made by American diplomats, 
first by exhortation and moral argument, to 
persuade the Russian Government to adopt a 
more humane attitude toward its own Jew- 
ish population and to extend to American 
Jews treatment equal in all respects to that 
accorded ,all other Americans. When these 
moral entreaties failed, this Government 
moved firmly and decisively and abrogated’ 
the long-standing and profitable commercial 
treaty of 1832 between this country and 
Russia. Because of the failure of the czar- 
ist regime to refrain from further anti- 
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Semitic discrimination against American 
Jews, these treaty relations were never 
resumed. 

The mere recital of the facts cannot fully 
disclose the high quality and courage of 
statesmanship, fully cognizant of all its re- 
sponsibilities, that culminated in this action. 
Some of the notes on the question prepared 

and dispatched by our highest diplomatic 
officers remain instructive in reminding us 
of the manner and context in which decisions 
affecting international behavior of this kind 
must be formulated. 

Among those who were most forthright 
and uncompromising in demanding that the 
Russian Government deal with all Americans 
equally and fairly was John W, Foster, the 
American Minister to St. Petersburg and the 
grandfather of the present Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles. It is an unusual family 
and an unusual historical era that permits 
grandfather and grandson during successive 
periods to pass directly upon the same 
urgent problem, It is to be hoped that Sec- 
retary Dulles will reconsider and examine the 
precepts and policies laid down on behalf 
of the United States by his grandfather, him- 
self later to beccme an eminent Secretary 
of State, and that he will find implicit in 
those policiés a moral view and a national 
commitment of lasting and enduring force. 

In the late summer of 1680, Henry Pinkos, 
an American Jew who had assumed resi- 
dence in St. Petersburg for several months 
with is wife and family and had established 
a small business there, was expelled from the 
eity and the country as soon as his Jewish 
identity became known. Despite efforts by 
American officials to delay execution of his 
expulsion, Mr. Pinkos left Russia without 
awaiting further steps in his behelf. The 
Chargé d'Affaires of the American Legation 
thereupon was disposed to drop the whole 
matter, stating that there now appears to be 
no necessity for my communicating with the 
Russian Government.” 

Mr. Foster who was then newly appointed 
United States Minister to St. Petersburg and 
the then Secretary of State William N. Evarts, 
were agreed however that there was a princi- 
pie in issue that transcended Mr. Pinkos and 
whose significance in no way depended upon 
his physical presence in Russia. Rejecting 
an easy opportunity to evade a dificult and 
troubling issue and disregarding staff sug- 
gestions that we silently absorb the affront 
to our Jewish citizens because the issue had 
become moot, Mr. Foster wrote in clear and 
unmistakable terms to Baron Jomini, acting 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

“The Secretary of State instructs me to 
state to your excellency that in the presence 
of the fact that an American citizen has been 
ordered to leave Russia on ro other ground 
than that he is the professor of a particular 
creed or the holder of certain religious views, 
it becomes the duty of the Government of 
the United States, which impartially seeks 
to protect all of its citizens of whatever 
origin or, faith, solemnly, but with all re- 
spect to the Government of His Imperial 
Majesty, to protest. As this order of expul- 
sion is understood to apply to all foreign 
Jews, in certain cities or localities, at least, 
of Russia, it is, of course, apparent that the 
same is not directed specially against the 
government of which Mr. Pinkos is a citizen, 
and, indeed, the long-standing amity which 
bas united the interests of Russia with those 
of the Government of the United States 
would of itself forbid a remote supposition 
that such might be the case. Notwithstand- 
ing this aspect of the matter the United 
States could not fail to look upon the expul- 
sion of one of its citizens from Russia, on the 
simple ground of his religious ideas or con- 
victions, except as dggrievance, akin to that 
which Russia would doubtless find in the 
expulsion of one of her own subjects from the 
United States, on the ground of his attach- 
ment to the faith of his fathers" (Foreign 
Relations, 1880, p. 881, et seq.). 
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It is significant that Mr. Foster's interces- 
sion was not inhibited or deterred by the fact 
that the anti-Semitism practiced by the 
Russian Government was universal and “not 
directed specially against the government of 
which Mr. Pinkos is a citizen.” Mr. Foster 
was aware that the larger interests of the 
United States dictate forthright opposition 
to all religious prejudice aimed at or affect- 
ing Americans whether our citizens are made 
to suffer indignity and insult as part of a 
general campaign of hatred and bigotry or 
drectly in their capacity as American na- 
tionals. In either case our citizens are de- 
prived of rights this country is committed 
to protect, and in either case this foreign 
conduct constitutes an encroachment upon 
American freedoms that must be requited 
and corrected, 

Exactly as Arab extremists seek to manu- 
facture an apology for their terrorism and 
to justify current anti-Jewish excesses as a 
security measure designed to protect them 
from supposed Zionist violence, so did the 
Czarist regime strive to rationalize its anti- 
Semitic decrees as a protection against a 
supposed Jewish insurrection. To this Mr. 
Foster replied: 

It having been intimated to the Secretary 
of State by this legation that the reason of 
this order may be found in the supposed 
implication of Jews in the plots formed 
against the life of His Imperial Majesty, the 
Emperor, the Secretary directs me to say that 
insofar as this may be true, the Govern- 
ment of Russia has the entire sympathy of 
the Government of the United States, in all 
just preventive efforts, and if there existed 
any good evidence that Mr. Pinkos has been 
connected with any of these attempts, the 
Government of the United States could not 
object to this expulsion on that ground. 
But neither the police authorities, in the 
several communications which the members 
of the consulate general and this legation 
have had with them, in their efforts to obtain 
relief for Mr. Pinkos, nor Your Excellency's 
department, in the notes addressed to this 
legation on the subject, have ever intimated 
the existence of such a charge. Nor does 
the character of citizens of the United States 
of Jewish faith afford ground for the sup- 
position that they would be likely to en- 
gage in conspiracies or plots against the es- 
tablished government of the country. From 
the foundation of the United States as a 
Nation, they have been entitled to full and 
unrestricted privileges of citizens, and have 
shown themselves to be peaceable and law 
observing in their conduct, quiet and in- 
dustrious in their habits and are esteemed a 
valuable portion of the community, so that* 
insofar as the regulation for the expulsion 
of foreign Jews from Russia affects Amer- 
ican citizens, whatever may be the conduct 
of their coreligionists of this or other coun- 
tries, it is an unjust refiection upon Amer- 
ican Jews as a class and a discrimination 
which cannot be acquiesced in by my Gov- 
ernment” (ibid.). 4 

When these notes were insufficient, Mr. 
Foster continued to press his demands with 
untiring vigor. In a letter to the Secretary 
of State on March 25, 1881, he was the first to 
suggest that this country base its demands 
for equal treatment for American Jews upon 
the treaty of 1832 and employ the influence 
and status we enjoyed as a signatory to that 
treaty as a means of enforcing our claim. 
(Foreign Relations 1881, at p. 1012.) This 
device, in fact, became the solution finally 
adopted. 


Mr. Foster enjoyed the support and en- 
couragement of his superiors in the State 
Department. As has already been noted, 
Secretary Evarts first directed Mr. Foster's 
intervention with the Russian Government. 
Upon Secretary Evarts’ death, bis successor 
James G. Blaine, shortly after his appoint- 
ment, unreservedly ratified Foster’s strong 
position. He wrote Foster as follows: 

“Your course appears to have been dis- 
creet, and it is hoped that you will press 
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your representations to the successful estab- 
lishment of the principle of religious tolera- 
tion for our citizens peacefully residing or 
traveling abroad, which we as a Nation have 
such a deep interest in maintaining. 

“It would be, in the judgment of this gov- 
ernment, absolutely inadmissible that a do- 
mestic law restraining native Hebrews from 
residence in certain parts of the empire 
might operate to hinder any America? 
eiten. 

“I need hardly enlarge on the point that 
the Government of the United States con- 
cludes its treaties with foreign states for the 
equal protection of all classes of American 
Citizens. It can make absolutely no discrimi- 
nation between them, whatever be theif 
origin or creed. So that they abide by the 
laws, at home or abroad, it must give them 
due protection and expect like protection for 
them. Any unfriendly or discriminatory act 
against them on the part of a foreign 
with which we are at peace would call for our 
earnest remonstrance, whether a treaty ex- 
isted or not” (Foreign Relations, 1881, Pr 
1030). 

The American people were no less sensitive 
to these deprivations based upon religious 
affiliation. When diplomatic intercession 
alone failed to correct this anti-Semitic dis- 
crimination, the issue became one for gen 
public notice and for more direct executivé 
and legislative action. Indeed, it became 3 
matter of such moment that in his speech 
acceptance of the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency in 1908, William H. Taft 
noted that “in some countries * * * distinc- 
tions are made in respect to the treatment 
of our citizens traveling abroad and having 
passports of our executive, based on con- 
siderations which are repugnant to the prins 
ciples of our Government and civilization. 
He committed his party and administration 
“to make every endeavor to secure the solu” 
tion of such distinctions which in our eyes 
are both needless and opprobrious.” (Adler 
and Margalith, With Firmness in the Rigbt 
(1946), at pp. 281-282.) ; 

On December 4, 1911, conclusively to dis- 
pose of this issue, Joint Resolution No. 1 
was introduced in the House of Representa” 
tives by Representative, later Governo» 
William Sulzer of New York. The text of the 
resolution declared: 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the people of the 
United States assert as a fundamental prin” 
ciple that the rights of its citizens shall not 
be impaired at home or abroad becaure of 
race or religion; that the Government of the 
United States concluded its treaties for the 
equal protection of all classes of its citizens 
without regard to race or religion; that the 
Government of the United States will not be 
a party to any treaty which discriminates, or 
which by one of the parties thereto is 5? 
construed as to discriminate between Amert- 
can citizens on the ground of race or religion: 
that the Government of Russia has viola 
the treaty between the United States and 
Russia, concluded at St. Petersburg, Decem- 
ber eighteenth, 1832, refusing to honof 
American passports duly issued to America® 
citizens, on account of race and religion; th® 
in the judgment of the Congress the 
treaty, for the reasons aforesaid, ought to be 
terminated at the earliest possible time; that 
for the aforesaid reasons the said treaty 15 
hereby declared to be terminated and of no 
further force and effect from the expiration 
of one year after date of notification to the 
Government of Russia of the terms of this 
resolution, and that to this end the President 
is hereby charged with the duty of commu- 
nicating such notice to the Government. 
Russia.“ ` 

This resolution was adopted by a vote of 
300 to 1 on December 13, 1911. On Decem- 
ber 15, 1911, Mr. Sazanoff, then Russian 
Foreign Minister, was notified by Secretary 
of State Philander C. Knox that the United 
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oe had decided to abrogate the treaty of 


Although this was perhaps the most ex- 
ve action yet undertaken to protect the 
rights of American Jews from foreign anti- 
tism it met with immediate and wide- 
Spread popular approval. Thus, the Repub- 
can National Convention of 1912 adopted 
A plank declaring: 

“We approve the action taken by the Presi- 
dent and Congress to secure with Russia, 
as with other countries, a treaty that will 

the absolute right of expatriation, 

and that will prevent all discrimination of 

Whatever kind between American citizens, 

r native born or alien, and regardless 

Of race, religion, or previous political allegi- 

Ance, The right of asylum is ‘a precious 

Possession of the people of the United States, 

and it is to be neither surrendered nor re- 

stricted.” (American Jewish Year Book, 
1913-1914, p. 442). 

Almost identical planks were adopted the 

Same year by the Democratic and Progressive 

Conventions. The American people 

have consistently abjured- any suggestion, 

Whether by internal decree or foreign treaty, 

that there can be class distinctions among 

citizens or that there ace varying 

degrees of protection to which our citizens 
are entitled. 


B. Switzerland 


One of the earlier intercessions of this 
ernment on behaif of American Jews 
abroad perhaps illustrates better than any 
the personal zeal with which Ameri- 
statesmen have endeavored to combat 
foreign anti-Semitism. 

In 1853, Theodore S. Fay, then United 
States Minister to Switzerland, was advised 
that Swiss cantons were denying visiting 
Tights to American Jews. The Swiss Federal 

cil was willing to interpret liberally 

the treaty of 1850 between the United States 
Switzerland and to extend to American 
Jews the same rights and privileges granted 
can Christians. Some of the cantons, 
however, persisted in their discrimination 
Tefused to permit American Jews to 
on blish themselves within their jurisdic- 


Mr. Fay became absorbed in the whole 
Problem of anti-Jewish prejudices and made 
a detailed study of the condition of the 
Jews in Switzerland and neighboring coun- 
tries, inquiring even into matters ranging 
far beyond those affecting Amercan Jews. 

Secretary of State encouraged Mr. Fay 
in this inquiry and notified him that the 
val of oppressive restrictions upon the 
wn community was “a matter which 
the President (Buchanan) has much at 
heart.“ (See Executive Document No. 76, 
of Represeentatives, 36th Congress, Ist 
Session, page 22.) 

As a result of His extensive inquiry and 
vestigation, Fay wrote the famous "Israelite 

Ote,” which he circulated among the re- 
ŝDective cantons. The then president of the 
Swiss Confederation, Dr. Purrer, wrote that 

& result of Fay's note “an immense ma- 
lority of the Council of Zurich is disposed 
Change the legislation respecting the Is- 
ter in the interest of amity and progress. 

Ibid., p. 77.) Many other cantons followed 

gradually. one after another, removed all 
trictions against the Jews. Thus, be- 
Use of his personal concern over the op- 

lon of religious minorities, an American 
Minister in Switzerland was able to play a 
8 ve and crucial role in amending the 
g constitutional system to eliminate all 
2 i discrimination because of race and re- 
s and, almost singlehandedly, was in- 
teumental in restoring to American Jews 
Euro ait to travel throughout that part of 

Pe without restraint or inhibition, 
C. Other countries 
Our 


Te deep attachment to the concept of 
‘gious freedom has motivated our Gov- 
ernment to urge intercession even in in- 


ca 
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stances of religious suppression and persecu- 
tion that did not directly affect citizens of 
the protesting states and even if such protest 
entailed direct criticism of the internal leg- 
islation of other states, a matter not ordi- 
narily within the purview of any foreign 
power. Thus in the very first representa- 
tion relating to Jews made by the United 
States to any foreign state, Secretary of 
State John Forsyth at the direction of Presi- 
dent Van Buren, in 1840 in a dispatch to the 
American consul at Alexandria, Egypt, urged 
intervention in behalf of Damascus Jews who 
had been accused of murder. 

Since that time the diplomatic record is 
studded with instances of genuinely altru- 
istic intervention by American officials on 
behalf of persecuted Jewish populations 
abroad. See the account of protests made by 
the United States Government because of 
local anti-Jewish persecution in Morocco in 
1863 (Adler and Margalith, With Firmness in 
the Right (1946), at 11); in Persia in 1897 
(ibid. at 16); in Syria and Palestine in 1915 
(ibid., at 65); in Italy in 1938 (ibid., at 386); 
in North Africa in 1942 (ibid., at 410); and 
tn Argentina in 1943 (ibid., at 430). This 
is not even to mention the strenuous protest 
made through every available diplomatic 
medium against the atrocities of Nazi Ger- 
many. Indeed, the sense of revulsion against 
the barbarities of the Nazis and their at- 
tempt to import racial doctrines into the 
United States was one of America’s moral 
armaments in the days of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt (ibid., at p. 348 et seq.). 

This brief review of American diplomatic 
practice indicates a continuing course of con- 
‘duct by American foreign officers extending 
over 100 years to protest religious persecu- 
tion by foreign states adversely affecting 
American citizens. 

It is, therefore, both disappointing and 
disturbing that Secretary Dulles! recent 
testimony intimates that the United States 
in effect has acquiesced and yielded to 
the demands of current Arab anti-Jewish 
aggression, even to the point of sacri- 
ficing some of the protection legally due its 
citizens. We do not believe it an adequate 
justification that this retreat has been un- 
dertaken in the hope of finding a way in 
which the Arab countries and the United 
States may live together in a manner which 
presumably is to their mutual advantage. 
We do not believe that the American people 
will concur in this bargain or will endorse or 
accept any diplomatic approach that requires 
the United States to hold the rights of its 
citizens less dear than did our predecessors. 
We are convinced that the only reason this 
position could ever have been suggested is 
that the full measure of American conces- 
sions required to meet the demands of Arab 
bigotry has not been completely understood. 
It is in the hope of correcting this general 
lack of information that this paper has been 
compiled. We are convinced that once the 
facts are fully and publicly stated, the people 
of this country and those who have been ap- 
pointed to guide its foreign relations will be 
in a better position to assess and evaluate 
those factors that must dictate our future 
conduct if the freedoms of all our citizens are 
to be assured. 

It. CURRENT ARAB ANTI-JEWISH PRACTICES 


The discriminatory actions practiced by 
the Arab countries under the direction of 
the Arab League fall into three categories: 
A. The dental of entry or transit visas to 
American Jews; B. The commercial boycott 
of American Jewish businesses; C. The es- 
tablishment and subvention of large-scale 
Arab propaganda centers to disseminate an- 
ti-Semitic literature in the United States. 
Each of these three practices is discussed 
below. 

A. Denial of entry or transit visas to 

American Jews 

In recent years various Arab countries, in- 

cluding Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Saudi 
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Arabia have sought to extend and promote 
their programs of domestic anti-Semitism by 
promulgating a rule flatly prohibiting the 
issuance of entry permits and travel visas to 
American citizens who are Jews. This dis- 
crimination extends to government officials 
and to members of the United States Armed 
Forces. A number of invidious consequences 
have flowed from this Arab policy; American 
State laws against discrimination in employ- 
ment have been openly and repeatedly flout- 
ed, and recruiting for employment, even on 
defense contracts paid for by American tax- 
payers, has been conducted on a discrimina- 
tory basis because of Arab refusal to admit 
American Jewish workers. Thus, Arab big- 
otry has already forced its way across our 
own borders and infected our own domestic 
practices. 


(1) Restrictions Against Military Personnel 

On May 20, 1955 a chaplain serving in 
the United States Air Force wrote Senator 
HEBERT H. LEHMAN: `~ 

“United States Air Forces Europe (USAFE) 
Manual 30-1, dated June 1953, deals with 
‘Clearance and Documentations for Leave 
and Duty Travel’ for members of the United 
States Air Force. In section 26, paragraph 
3, we read: ‘Individuals of Jewish faith or 
descent are strictly barred entrance to or 
transit of Saudi Arabia. Further, any pass- 
port containing an Irsaell visa will not be 
honored.’ 

In section 13, paragraph 3c, we read: In- 
dividuals of the Hebrew Race will not be 
issued visas or admitted to Jordan. 

“By restricting the travels of a Jewish 
serviceman on military aircraft, the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS), a lawful 
agency of the Government of the United 
States of America, subjects itself to the 
bigoted religious doctrines of a foreign pow- 
er.” 

This letter elicited the following repiy on 
June 20, 1955, from Harold E. Talbott, then 
Secretary of the Air Force, to whom it was 
forwarded by Senator LEHMAN : 

“The countries of Saudi Arabia and Jordan 
for purposes of internal security will not is- 
sue a visa for persons of the Hebrew race. 
This restriction is not only applicable to 
American citizens, but applies to Jewish 
people of all nations, Further, Arabic coun- 
tries, specifically Saudi Arabia and Jordan, 
will not issue a visa to any person regardless 
of race, if the passport of the individual is 
stamped with any margins which would 
indicate that the traveler had visited Israel 
prior to the application for entrance into 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan, 

“These restrictions are promulgated and 
enforced by the Arabic countries and are not 
within the prerogative of the State Depart- 
ment or the military to change. 

“The only exception to the above pro- 
cedures is when the traveler receives special 
permission from the Arabic Government 
concerned to enter that country.” 

Senator LEHMAN wrote to Mr. Talbott on 
July 12, 1955: 

“I have your letter of June 20. I am 
aware of the practice of the Governments of 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan in barring entrance 
to persons of Jewish faith. I had hoped, 
however, that the appropriate departments 
of the United tes Government would 
work ceaselessly against any such regula- 
tion insofar as it affects American citizens. 
I was especially shocked to know that Amer- 
ican GI's who happen to be of the Jewish 
faith are likewise discriminated against. I 
hoped that far from simply taking cogni- 
zance of the matter, the Air Force would use 
its influence to the extent possible to see 
that this discrimination was not practiced 
against Americans who were serving their 
country in the Air Force.” 

Secretary Talbott's answer, dated July 20, 
1955, exhibits an odd lack of concern: 

“The Air Force is cognizant of the situa- 
tion concerning restriction of travel to mem- 
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bers of the Jewish faith to Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan. However, it must be recognized 
that we are dealing with a tradition of long 
standing, and in all probabilities, will take 
much effort and time on the part of all Gov- 
ernmental agencies, including the Air Force, 
to try and work out a satisfactory solution 
with the countries concerned. The Air 
Force together wtih governmental agencies, 
has worked ceaselessly to abrogate regula- 
tions of this nature put into effect by for- 
eign governments which affect American 
citizens, Unfortunately, as indicated in my 
previous letter, these restrictions or regula- 


tions are promulgated and enforced by for- . 


eign countries and are not within the pre- 
rogative of the Air Force to change.” 

When, on February 24 of this year Secre- 
tary Dulles was specifically asked by mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee 
whether, pursuant to the trems of the mu- 
tual security agreement between this coun- 
try and Saudi Arabia, American Army per- 
sonnel of the Jewish faith were not per- 
mitted to be stationed at the Dhahran Air 
Base, the Secretary replied, “It may be.” We 
question Mr. Dulles’ apparent belief that his 
further statement “over a long period of 
years there has been a prohibition on Jews 
in Saudi Arabia” can be a sufficient explana- 
tion for this Government's tolerance of for- 
eign disqualification of American military 
personnel because of their religious beliefs. 

We submit that continued collaboration 
In the exclusion of Jewish servicemen invites 
manifold invasion of the rights of American 
citizenship. If we accept the principle that 
foreign states are to be permitted to pass 
upon the religious qualification of any 
American in military service stationed 
abroad, reaching down even to the level of 
private soldier, then we necessarily become 
party to the negation of the constitutional 
concept of religious freedom and religious 
privacy. We should then be required to 
screen and the religious convictions 
of prospective public officials who may other- 
wise be fully competent and qualified. We 
would then be able to employ as our repre- 
sentatives abroad, whether as ambassador, 
technician, soldier, or clerk, only those whose 
religious beliefs correspond favorably to 
those of some foreign ruler. In contraven- 
tion of express constitutional prohibitions, 
we should inevitably be obliged to impose a 
religious test for public office. The logical 
extension of this approach would require, 
obviously, that any emissary of this country 
sent, for example, to Communist countries 
should be required to pass Communist tests 
of nonreligious fitness. The absurdity and 
inequity of this practice seems patent. 

That the first amendment to the United 
States Constitution obligates this country to 
refrain from entering into any treaty or 
agreement that might serve as an instru- 
ment for discriminating against any group 
of American citizens by limiting their right 
freely to travel abroad becatise of their re- 
Nigious convictions, was plainly stated by 
Clifton R. Brickinridge, American Minister 
to St. Petersburg in 1895 in a note to the 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs. Reply- 
ing to a Russian contention that the Ameri- 
can Constitution could not apply to Russian 
domestic legislation and therefore could not 
be invoked to interfere with treaty arrange- 
ments between the two states, the American 
Minister declared: 

“Our Constitution does not say that Con- 
gress shall not make a law simply prohibit- 
ing or authorizing a religious exercise or 
belicf, as your excellency seems to under- 
stand. 

“It says that ‘Congress shall make no law 

ting an establishment of religion, nor 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof Cer- 
tainly if a law deprives any people or per- 
sons of a certain faith, because of that faith, 
of all or of any part of the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities enjoyed by any other 
citizen, or class of citizens, it is made re- 
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specting that religion, and it militates 
against the free exercise thereof as much 
so as if the sect had been mentioned in the 
title of the act and the consequences had 
been named as pains and penalties for the 
conscientious belief and observances enter- 
tained and practiced” (Foreign Relations, 
1895, p. 1066). 

We suggest that a proper attitude, one 
consonant with the requirements of our 
Constitution and with our own national tem- 
per, is reflected in the action of the United 
States in the one prior time in its history 
when one of its representatives was found 
unacceptable by a foreign country because 
of admittedly religious factors. 

(a) The Keiley precedent 

In May 1885, President Grover Cleveland 
appointed Mr. Anthony M. Keiley, of Vir- 
ginia, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States at 
Vienna. The United States was informed, 
however, that Mr. Keiley would be unac- 
ceptable to the Austrian Government be- 
cause the position of a foreign envoy wedded 
to a Jewess by civil marriage would be un- 
tenable and even impossible in Vienna“ 
(Foreign Relations, 1885, p. 48). 

Secretary of State Bayard replied in un- 
mistakably language: 

“The supreme law of this land expressly 
declares that no religious test shal] ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States and 
by the same authority it is declared that 
Congress. shall make no law r ting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 

* > * * * 


It is not within the power of the Presi- 
dent nor of the Congress, nor of any judicial 
tribunal in the United States to take or 
even hear testimony, or in any mode to in- 
quire into or decide upon the religious belief 
of any official, and the proposition to allow 
this to be done by any foreign government 
is necessarily and a fortiori inadmissible.” 

“To suffer an infraction of this essential 
principle would lead to a disfranchisement 
of our citizens because of their religious 
belief, and thus impair or destroy the most 
important end which our Constitution of 
Government was intended to secure. 

> . > * * 


“The case we are now considering is that 
of an envoy of the United States, unquestion- 
ably fitted, morally and intellectually, and 
who has been duly accredited to a friendly 
Government, toward which he is thoroughly 
well affected; who in accordance with the 
laws of this country, has long since con- 
tracted and has maintained an honorable 
marriage, and whose presence near the for- 
eign government in question is objected to 
by its agents on the sole ground that his 
wedded wife is alleged to entertain a reli- 
gious faith which is held by very many of the 
most honored and valued citizens of the 
United States. 

It is not believed by the President that a 
doctrine and practice so destructive of reli- 
gious liberty and freedom of conscience, so 
devoid of catholicity, and so opposed to the 
spirit of the age in which we live can for a 
moment be accepted by the great family of 
civilized nations or be allowed to control 
their diplomatic intercourse. 

“Certain it is, it will never, in my belief, 
be accepted by the people of the United 
States, nor by any administration which 
represents their sentiments” (Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1885, p. 48). 

The Austrian Government thereupon 
changed the ground of its opposition to a 
supposed “want of political tact evinced on 
his (Mr. Keiley’s) part on a former occasion, 
in consequence of which a friendly power 
declined to receive him; and upon the cer- 
tainty that his domestic relations preclude 
that reception of him by Vienna society, 
which we Judge desirable for the representa- 
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tives of the United States with which power 
we wish to contine the friendly relations 
existing between the two governments 
(Foreign Relations, 1885, p. 55). 

- This country, however, was not deceived 
by these representations and refused to ap- 
point an envoy in Mr. Keiley’s stead. The 
position of this Government was that the 
acts of Austria and her ministers in this case 
would require this country to agree to per- 
mit Austria to reserve for herself the rigb 
to prescribe a religious test for office in the 
United States and that this could never be 
found acceptable by the people of this coun- 
try. In his annual message to Congress. 
December 8, 1885, President Cleveland re- 
viewed the entire case: 

“Question has arisen with the Government 
of Austria-Hungary touching the ta- 
tion of the United States at Vienna, Hav- 
ing, under my constitutional prerogative, ap- 
pointed an estimable citizen of unimpeach- 
able probity and competence as minister at 
that court, the Government of Austria-Hun- 
gary invited this Government to take cos 
nizance of certain exceptions, based upon 
allegations against the personal acceptability 
of Mr. Keiley, the appointed enyoy, asking 
that in view thereof, the appointment should 
be withdrawn, The reasons advanced 
such as could not be acquiesced in, without 
violation of my oath of office and the pre- 
cepts of the Constitution, since they netes- 
sarily involved a limitation in favor Of = 
foreign government upon the right of selet- 
tion by the Executive, and required such an 
application of a religious test as a qualifica- 
tion for office under the United States 85 
would have resulted in the practical disfran- 
chisement of a large class of our citizens and 
the abandonment of a vital principle in our 
Government. The Austro-Hungarian GOY- 
ernment finally decided not to receive Mr. 
Kelley as the envoy of the United States, and 
that gentleman has since resigned his com- 
mission, leaving the post vacant. I have 
made no new nomination, and the interests 
of this Government in Vienna are now in the 
care of the secretary of legation, acting as 
charge d'affaires ad interim” (Foreign Re- 
lations, 1885, p. iv). 


(b) The Government plea of noninterference 


Unquestionably the qualification of 4 
ambassalorial appointee depends in con“ 
siderable measure upon his standing in the 
country in which he is designated to serve 
It is not diplomatic custom for any state 
to impose an unwelcome envoy upon an- 
other. The grant of diplomatic standing 
normally is regarded as the exclusive pre“ 
rogative of the host state. This county 
nevertheless felt that the exercise of religi- 
ous prejudice in the Kelley case was a matter 
of sufficient importance to override all con- 
siderations of diplomatic practice. HOW 
much greater an effront is it, therefore, for 
the Arab States to dictate to our Armed 
Forces with respect to the religious amlia- 
tions of our military personnel ordered to 
serve in our defense installations in Arab 
lands. The religious beliefs of mem 
the Armed Forces of the United States can 
be no business of the Arab countries and it 
is a gross invasion of the constitutional 
guaranties of religious freedom for apy 
agency of this Government to agree to the 
exclusion of Jewish servicemen, or ind 
Jewish public officials of any rank, from act- 
ing on behalf of their country anywhere in 
the world. 

It is plainly no argument to allege, 35 
Secretary Talbott alleges, that since these 
restrictions on the entry of Jewish military 
personnel are enforced by the Arab countries 
they are “not within the prerogative of the 
State Department or the military to 2 
Matters that impinge so directly upon the 
welfare and liberty of American citizens can- 
not thus be so immunized from American 
intervention. It should be remembered that 
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Upon proper occasion the United States has 
Not been unwilling to instruct its diplomatic 
emissaries abroad to take action with respect 
to matters that entail criticism of the internal 
Activities of another state, something that is 
Rot within the ordinary purview of normal 
diplomatic conduct. Thus, on November 22, 
1881, in seeking to persuade Great Britain to 
join in protest against Russian anti-Semitic 
imination, Secretary of State Blaine 
Wrote James Russell, then United States 
ter at London: 

“I am well aware that the domestic en- 
aetments of a state toward its own subjects is 
Rot generally regarded as a fit matter for the 
intervention of another independent power. 

t when such enactments directly affect the 
liberty and property of foreigners who resort 
to a country under the supposed guarantee 
Of treaties framed for the most liberal ends, 
When the conscience of an alien owing no 
allegiance whatever to the local sovereignty, 
is brought under the harsh yoke of bigotry or 
Prejudice which bows the necks of the na- 
tives, and when enlightened appeals made to 
humanity, to the principles of just reciprocity 
and to the advancing spirit of the age, in be- 

of tolerance, are met with intimations 
A a purpose to still further burden the un- 
happy sufferers and so to necessarily increase 
disability of foreigners of like creed * * + 
it becomes in a high sense a moral duty to 
dur citizens and to the doctrines of religious 
m we so strongly uphold, to seek proper 
1 tion for those eitens and tolerance 
Or their creed, in foreign lands, even at the 
of criticism of the municipal laws of 
states” (Kohler, The United States and 
Jewish Prosecutions, pp. 40-41). 
It always will remain possible to search 
t reasons for not acting but the present 
and circumspect regard for every legal- 
lem that might justify American indifference 
pust be contrasted with the attitude of 
Benet Secretary of State William N. Evarts. 
did not hestitate to employ the power 
Of his high office to instruct an American 
by in Morocco that while intervention 
this country in behalf of Jews who are 
Moorish subjects ordinarily might be con- 
®ldereg improper, “Still, there might be cases 


— ld Hebrews from oppression.” Letters 
in Secretary Evarts, March 20, 1878, quoted 
Da J. B. Moore, American Diplomacy (1905), 
ge 349. We are forced to conclude that 
qmerican diplomatic intervention against 
Arab States is more likely deterred by lack 
win than by lack of legal warrant. 
(2) Restrictions Upon Private Travel 
ee of this official indifference to- 
tations imposed upon the right to 
travel of military and Government person- 
Nel, it is hardly surprising that travel re- 
Stictions against American Jews who are 
Merely private citizens should continue with 
ernst no comment. The Passport Division 
5 the Department ot state expressly informs 
Pplicants for that persons of 
faith will be denied the right to visit 
Arab lands. Information supplied to pas- 
Waser departing America aboard ships of 
American Export Lines, which during 
cruises touch ports in Arab countries, de- 
Clares that persons of Jewish faith or Jewish 
me (sic) will be denied certain cruise 
vel in Arab countries freely 


âvallable to other passengers. Airlines reg- 
3 traveling to Arab countries contgin 
tations in their schedules indicating that 
en Passengers will not be allowed to dis- 
bark at Arab ports of entry. 
ters regular withholding of travel privi- 
by Arab officials in this country from 
— citizens of Jewish faith is de- 
ning and introduces a discordant and 
m mant note in a free community. Thus, 
1895 Acting Secretary of State Alvey A. 
Teminded the American Minister at St. 
Petersburg that the refusal of Russian con- 
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suls to grant visas to American Jews was of 
continuing concern to this country if only 
because of the impact and effect of this 
practice within our own borders, Mr. Adee 
wrote: 

“Apart from the constitutional objections 
to the discrimination made by Russian con- 
sular officers against American Jews, this 
Government can never consent that a class 
embracing many of its most honored and 
valuable citizens shall within its territory 
be subjected to invidious and disparaging 
distinctions of the character implied in re- 
fusing to visa their passports. For, notwith- 
standing Prince Lobanow's suggestion that 
his Goverenment's consular regulation upon 
the subject under consideration does not 
apply to all Israelites and therefore cannot” 
be regarded as a discrimination against them 
on religious grounds, the fact remains that 
the interrogatories propounded to applicants 
for the consular visa relate to religious faith, 
and upon the response depends the consul’s 
actions. y 

“Viewed in the light of an invidious dis- 
crimination tending to discredit and hu- 
millate American Jews in the eyes of their 
fellow citizens, it is plain that the action of 
Russian consular officers does produce its ef- 
fects within American territory, and not ex- 
clusively in Russian jurisdiction.” (Foreign 
Relations, 1895, p. 1067.) 

The denial of visas to Jews by Arab coun- 
tries, moreover, frequently has a more se- 
rious consequence than the mere withhold- 
ing of travel for pleasure. Arab anti-Semi- 
tism has been made the occasion and excuse 
for anti-Jewish discrimination in hiring 
practices in this country, in direct contra- 
vention of the purpose and policy of State 
fair employment practices legislation. 


(a) SCAD and private employment 


In 1950 a help-wanted advertisement in- 
serted by a private employment agency in 
New York City newspapers sought welders 
for foreign service. When applicants for 
these positions were interrogated about their 
religious beliefs, a complaint was filed with 
the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination charging that these inquiries 
constituted an unlawful employment prac- 
tice. 25 
The State Commission reported: 

“Investigation disclosed that the welders 
were being recruited by a subcontractor of 
the Arabian American Oil Co. for work on 
a pipeline in one of the Arabian countries, 
and that a visa from the Arabian Govern- 
ment was a prerequisite to employment. 

“The investigating commissioner was in- 
formed by the Arabian American Ou Co, 
that the Arabian Government does not issue 
visas to persons of the Jewish faith. The 
company advised that it had an understand- 
ing with the Arabian Government to screen 
all prospective employees for work in Arabia 
before they applied for Arabian visas, for the 
purpose of excluding -persons of the Jewish 
faith to whom visas will not be granted. 
The respondent urged the commission not 
to take any action which would jeopardize 
this agreement in view of considerations im- 
portant to the international interests and 
security of the United States. 

“Pursuant to Commission policy to seck 
confirmation of the facts upon which the 
existence of a bona fide occupational quali- 
fication is predicated, the investigating com- 
missioner communicated with the United 
States Department of State. He was advised 
by the Political Adviser for the Office of Afri- 
can and Near East Affairs that as a result 
of the recent conflict between the Arabian 
countries and Israel, the Arabian govern- 
ments refused to grant visas to persons of 
the Jewish faith for work in any of the 
Arabian countries. This representative of 
the Department of States stressed the im- 
portance of not having anything interfere 
with the existing relationship between the 
Arabian Government and the Arabian Ameri- 
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can Oil Co., explaining that this relation- 
ship was the basis for the harmony between 
this Government and the Arabian Govern- 
ment and should it be disturbed in any way 
the international interests of the United 
States would be seriously affected" (Report 
of Progress, 1950, New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination, pp. 47-48). 

As a result of State Department interven- 
tion, the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination found these employment 
practices not violative of State law. Two 
factors are worthy of note in this report. 
First, it is indicative of the contagious ef- 
fect of religious bigotry that an American 
employer in New York should enter into an 
understanding with Arabian governments to 
screen American citizens who are candidates 
for employment “for the purpose of exclud- 
ing persons of the Jewish faith.” Thus, in 
direct contradiction of the intention and 
purpose of existing State fair employment 
practices legislation American employers are 
induced and even compelled to undertake 
religious inquiries and to fix religious stand- 
ards as a qualification in hiring practices. 

Secondly, it is shocking that a “representa- 
tive of the Department of State (should 
have) stressed the importance of not having 
anything interfere with the existing rela- 
tionship between the Arab Government and 
the Arabian American Oil Co.” It should be 
remembered that the “anything” that might 
in this case have disturbed this relationship 
would have been a demand for the full and 
equal protection of the rights of American 
citizens. It is bad statesmanship as well as 
bad principle that our traditional concept of 
equal protection should be abandoned for 
the purpose of furthering certain commer- 
cial transactions, whether they be with the 
Arabian American Oll Co. or with anyone 
else. It is not true that the American peo- 
ple are willing to maintain contractual ar- 
rangements for international exchange of 
commodities, whatever they may be, when 
such arrangements are made contingent 
upon implementing in our own community 
the religious or racial hatreds and prejudices 
of foreign governments. Private deals can- 
not be sanctioned when they are made at the 
cost of national ideals. 


(b) Defense contracts abroad 


It is even more disturbing that Arab anti- 
semitism has been made the occasion for 
the practice of religious discrimination by 
United States Army contractors engaged in 
defense projects, projects paid for by all the 
American people. The New York Times of 
February 2, 1952, reported that Maj. Gen. 
G. J. Nold, Deputy Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, testified before a Senate sub- 
committee that New York workers were not 
recruited by Army contractors for building 
military bases in Arab countries because the 
contractors believed a large number of New 
York applicants would be of Jewish 
and, if hired, would be resented by the Arabs 
and possibly be in personal danger. It is not 
surprising that this is precisely the argu- 
ment advanced by Russian Foreign Minister 
Prince Lobanow in 1895 to justify his Gov- 
ernment’s refusal to visé the passports of 
American Jews, explaining that his coun- 
try's attitude was essentially philanthropic, 
serving to warn American Jews while they 
were still in the United States and thus save 
them from “difficulties and ‘dangers which 
they would encounter later if they had not 
been advised.” Adler and Margalith, op. 
cit. supra, at 250. In any event, either for- 
getful of SCAD’s prior ruling or uncer- 
tain whether the Army would be granted the 
same special license to discriminate pre- 
viously accorded the Arabian American Oil 
Co., the New York State Employment Sery- 
ice had informed the air base contractors 
that they must operate in conformity with 
the State law against discrimination in em- 
ployment and could not screen out Jewish 
applicants for the jobs. General Nold tes- 
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tified that the contractors thereafter simply 
avoided the New York labor market and re- 
cruited their entire work force in the Middle 
West. 

In response to an inquiry by the Chair- 
man of the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination, the then Secretary 
‘of the Army, Frank Pace, Jr, on March 3, 
1952, wrote: 

“The charge that the Army has refused to 
recruit workers from New York for construc- 
tion work In Arab countries because New 
York law prohibits discrimination in the 
hiring of workers has resulted from the re- 
cent testimony of the Deputy Chief of En- 
gineers before the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee. The Deputy Chief of Engineers 
there testified that a problem existed in re- 
cruiting people of the Jewish faith for work 


in Arab countries. Insofar as this testimony ` 


indicated that there were problems in re- 
cruiting Jewish workers for every country 
having an Arab population, the statements 
of the Deputy Chief of Engineers were 
broader than the facts justified. Although 
his testimony was not so limited, actually the 
Deputy Chief of Engineers was cognizant of 
the recruitment problem with respect to the 
country of Saudi Arabia. The situation 
there, however, is not one caused by Corps 
of Engineers contractors. These contractors 
have not discriminated against qualified 
Jewish workers for Saudi Arabian projects. 
They are willing to recruit workers of this 
faith; however, these workers are unable to 
obtain the required visas from Saudi Arabia.” 

This comment by Secretary Pace is char- 
acteristic of official nonchalance and indif- 
ference to this problem. It refiects the too 
frequently held view that mere reference to 
Arab anti-Semitism is all that is necessary to 
condone American collaboration in discrimi- 
natory acts. During the course of his letter 
to the chairman of the State commission, the 
Secretary claimed that contractors recruiting 
workers in the United States for military 
construction in North Africa by and large 
conform to the policies laid down by Presi- 
dent Truman barring discrimination based 
on race, creed, color, and national origin; 
but he also admitted, somewhat coolly, that 
contractors do, in fact, discriminate against 
workers of Jewish faith in recruiting for mili- 
tary construction in Saudi Arabia. Govern- 
ment agencies as well as individual con- 
tractors usually disclaim any discriminatory 
intent, even loudly assert that exclusion of 
Jewish employees is contrary to their own 
wishes and forced upon them because Jews 
fre refused visas for entry into Saudi Arabia. 
But the net result is no less an instance of 
discrimination in Government contracts, in 
clear, open, and undeniable violation of 
standing Executive orders. 

(c) State Department passivity 

More is required of the State and Defense 
Departments than mere passive recognition 
of existing facts. Regrettably, Secretary of 
State Dulles, like his associates, appears 
largely undisturbed by the Arab policy of 
discrimination against American Jews. Dur- 
ing his testimony on February 24, 1956, before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
response to a question relating to our en- 
dorsement of discrimination against Ameri- 
can Jewish businessmen, Secretary Dulles 
found it appropriate to refer to the religious 
requirements of Moslem law and to indulge 
in analogies concerning Moslem dietary cus- 
toms. The general temper of Secretary 
Dulles’ reply may perhaps be evident in his 
concluding comments that the Arabs “have 
some practices which we may think curi- 
ous. * * * We, perforce, accommodate our- 
selves to certain practices they have which 
we do not like; they, perhaps, accommodate 
themselves to certain of our idiosyncrasies 
which they do not like, but on the whole, 
they have a pretty arbitrary rule largely dic- 
core by the strict tenets of the Moslem 
alth.” 
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It ordinarily might be supposed that the 
practice of religious discrimination against 
American nationals is not a mere curious 
practice to be likened to exotic dietary habits, 
nor would it ordinarily be thought properly 
comparable by an American Secretary of 
State to folk idiosyncrasies of our own to 
which the Arabs might conceivably object. 
At issue are national policies that impose 
serious penalties upon many American citi- 
zens and these cannot lightly be dismissed 
as quaint, almost charming, eccentricities 
which we need not trouble to regard se- 
riously. 

The occasional objections made by the 
State Department to this practice of relig- 
ious discrimination thus far have been pal- 
pably inadequate. For all of its perfrunctory 
assurances, the State Department has never 
indicated the precise nature of its protests 
of whether those protests when conveyed 
were pursued with vigor and persistence. Nor 
has Secretary Dulles, or any other Depart- 
ment spokesman, ever suggested any fur- 
ther course of conduct should our protests, 
as seems inevitable at present, continue to 
go unheeded. 

The right to travel and go abroad is a 
right much treasured and desired, and if 
the Arab states were suddenly to close their 
doors to all Americans we should unques- 
tionably deem it to be an affront and un- 
friendly act. We can properly be nv less 
affronted when the Arab countries single 
out one group of Americans to whom they 
bar their borders solely because of religious 
affiliation. And it becomes doubly uncon- 
scionable when this practice, abetted by 
American participation, becomes the prelude 
and apology for imposing economic penal- 
ties against American Jewish citizens. 

It would seem, at the very least, that if 
any American citizens are barred from entry 
to any Arab states for religious reasons, this 
Government, with the exception of neces- 
sary and authorized diplomatic personnel, 
should prohibit all citizens from Arab coun- 
tries from entry here. There is ample prece- 
dent for such a move. Section 243 (g) (7) 
of the McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 authorizes this coun- 
try to refuse any further immigration from 
those states who are unwnung to accept 
return of their nationals who are deported 
from the United States. Surely the crude 
religious discrimination practiced by the 
Arab countries is at least as significant a 
cause for invoking this reciprocal prohibi- 
tion. There is ‘no tenable reason for the 
United States to continue to receive immi- 
gration from countries who capriciously and 
arbitrarily deny an equivalent right to a 
considerable section of our own citizens. 
It is a well-established principle that no 
foreign government can with impunity dis- 
criminate between one American passport 
and another. That principle needs now to 
be implemented. 


III. BOYCOTT OF AMERICAN JEWISH BUSINESS 


It is generally conceded that pursuant to 
a directive of the Arab League there is at 
present an Arab boycott of business through- 
out the world that have representatives or 
branches in Israel or that maintain com- 
mercial relations with Israeli firms, however 
small these transactions may be, This is 
evidenced by a recent statement by the Traqi 
Consul in New York, Gen, A. K. Gailani as- 
serting that: 

“Our policy is that all firms, be they Chris- 
tian, Jew, or Moslem, are not allowed to 
do business with the Arab countries if they 
have a subsidiary or branch in Israel, This 
was a decision of the Arab League, not of 
Iraq alone, and the reason is that Israel is 
at war with the Arab countries.” (New York 
Post, February 3, 1956.) 

An article recently appearing in the For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, published by the 


United States Department of Commerce, fur- 
ther confirms this fact: - 
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“Member states of the Arab League have 
agreed to take the following actions in im- 
plementation of their baycott against coun- 
tries having relations with both Israel 
the Arab countries, the Iraq Government has 
informed diplomatic missions in Baghd 

“Imports of products from foreign coun- 
tries will be banned if the companies have 
branches or assembly plants in Israel; 
their general agents or regional offices in 
Mideast are located in Israel; or if Israe 
companies are granted the privilege of us 
ing trade names. 

“Foreign companies, bodies, and estab- 
lishments, both public and private, having 
shares in Israeli firms or plants will be pro- 
hibited from carrying out business in 
Arab countries, 

“Regularly scheduled foreign steamships 
passing through Arab ports on both-way 
trips will not be allowed to anchor in an 
Israeli port on either journey. Exceptions 
are world tourist steamships, provided the 
Arab states through which they are to d 
are notified in advance of their names and 
the dates of departure—Embassy Baghdad 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, vol. 51, No. “ 
January 4, 1956). 

There is irrefutable evidence, moreover. 
that this anti-Israel boycott has now bee? 
expanded into a blacklisting of all businesses 
throughout the world, whether or not they 
haye branches in Israel, that are owned PY 
Jews, employ Jews or even subscribe to Jew 
ish philanthropic activities. According to 
the Economic Bulletin of the Arab Lea 
(Cairo), there are now 162 Jewish firms 
the blacklist; 45 or British, 44 American. 
23 French, 14 Swiss; 11 are in Argentina; 1 
in Canada, 8 in Belguim, 6 in Holland and * 
in Australian. Despite the occasional cam 
ouflages that have been attempted, 
character of this economic reprisal is n 
sufficiently clear as to leave no doubt what 
ever as to its anti-Semitic purposes. 5 

The boycott is conducted by cooperatio’ 
of a number of the member states of the 
Arab League. The Saudi Arabian Gover?” 
ment has been the most active and 1 
sistent in this connection in the Unit 
States although other Arab states have also 
participated with increasing frequency. 

A. Saudi Arabian boycott 


The American Jewish Congress has in Its 
possession correspondence from Arab firms 
located in Saudi Arabia, canceling contrac i) 
with American Jewish businesses because ž 
a directive promulgated by the Saudi Arabia 
Chamber of Commerce, but unquestionab!y 
inspired by the Saudi Arabian Government 
instructing Saudi Arabian firms to disco? 
tinue all relations with businesses abroad 
owned or controlled by Jews or that employ 
Jews. These letters state that any contra? 
negotiated in violation of this directive b 
be subject to summary cancellation and tha 
any merchandise imported into Saudi Arab! 
from firms employing Jews abroad will 

the risk of confiscation. The Saudi Arab 
Government evidently requires its domestle 
import companies to obtain affirmative 
positive assurances that their business 550° 
clates abroad are free of all Jewish connec 
tions, 

The claim has been adduced by represent 
atives of the State Department among oth 
that this boycott is not by any official agenc/ 
in Saudi Arabia but only by private individ- 
uals. This contention must be weighed 
against the undisputed fact that Saudi ATA” 
bia is an absolute despotism without anz 
semblance of representative government. 
is unthinkable that any influential agency 
in that country could issue policy directive 
without the prior knowledge and approval 
of responsible officials. Moreover, no 
other than the Government itself would pos“ 
sess authority to confiscate incoming 
ments. The Government of Saudi Arabia 
plenary authority to impose conditions on 
international transactions and it must 
concluded that, despite the nominal den 
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Blibly issued by their spokesmen and con- 
ar representatives in the United States, 
Saudi Arabian Government officials them- 
Selves have stipulated and directed the anti- 
Jewish restrictions now inyoked. 
The nature of the discrimination is clearly 
Teflected in the following excerpts from let- 
in our files received by American firms 
Owned by Jews from their Saudi Arabian 
ers. The names of the recipients and 
ers of these letters are not here dis- 
in order not to disturb other commer- 
cial relations these firms may have. Photo- 
tic copies of the letters, however, are in 
rican Jewish Congress’ possession. 
Man uary 3, 1952: We very much regret to 
orm you that our Government has duly 
Published a notice announcing that any 
Porters of Saudi Arabia must not be per- 
Mitted to import the goods, any kind of 
‘from any Jewish firms of the world. 
bein er, they have listed your name as 
g your firm is Jewish firm, as these steps 
are taken suddenly against you, we are 
eriged to cable you to stop the shipments 
Sur orders, until we write you. 
let owever, we are obliged to ask you to 
Us have full particulars as to what faith 


And until we have full particulars from you 
We are obliged to stop our business with you.” 
ber 1, 1953: “In connection with our 

uest for not effecting the shipment of 
any order by any steamer which belongs to 
compliance of our Government’s regulation 
announced recently, 
will that any shipment by such steamers 

not be allowed to enter Saudi Arabia.” 

mber 17, 1953: We have also to in- 

qui You that you are well aware we are 
te prohibited to import any goods manu- 
factured in any Jew factories. Now our 
ent has issued a new regulation 
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p company. You are kindly 
to take this matter into considera- 
order to avoid any sort of trouble 
y doing so.” 

ber 22, 1953: “We hope that you 
Rot shipped our order by now. We 
md the text of notification from our 
government, for your kind informa- 
and perusal. Merchant or merchants 
blished in Saudi Arabia intended to im- 
goods from foreign countries should 
that it is forbidden to deal with a 
Company or with a company whose 
its workmen is Jewish or has branch 
el, and if a merchant intended to 
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company is not Jewish, should also be 
to submit a letter of certificate issued 
chamber of commerce certifying that 
of its workman is Jewish nor has 
in Israel. Therefore, we will request 
furnish us with a certificate issued 
local chamber of commerce to that 
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27, 1955: "We refer to your 
March 8, 1955, addressed to 
t soclates — from which we gather 
desirous to establish business 
Saudi Arabia. 

be noted that according to 
Government's regulation all 
the goods supplied, must be 
Saudi legation of your side. 
y prohibited to deal with Jew 
d therefore it will be appreciated 
furnish us with a certificate duly 
the Saudi legation stating that 
not Jews firm, otherwise we 
e shall not be able to enter into 
With you.” 

7, 1956: “With reference to your 
0. IW:ek of the November 21, 1955, 
to inform you that you will have to 
killed hore certificate attested and cer- 
coun the Saudi Arabian Consulate in your 

try to the effect that firm which exports 
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the machine is not a Jewish firm, without 
which we can not have dealings with your 
firm.” 

One of the recipients of the letters quoted 
above regularly exports wheat, flour, rice and 
textiles to Saudi Arabia and prior to the boy- 
cott his business in that country amounted 
to about $2 million a year. No United States 
export license is required for shipment of 
these materials but under the terms of the 
International Wheat Agreement to which 
both the United States and Saudi Arabia are 
subject, the United States pays 70 cents for 
each bushel of wheat shipped as a subsidy to 
American exporters. The effect of this boy- 
cott therefore is that the United States Gov- 
ernment may make grants to non-Jewish 
firms shipping wheat to Saudi Arabia, but 
because of American submission to Arab de- 
mands Jewish firms are excluded from com- 
parable benefits. 

The discontinuance of contracts by Saudi 
Arabla importers reflects not only an effort 
on the part of the Saudia Arabian Govern- 
ment to regulate the conditions of its in- 
ternal economy, but to reach out far beyond 
its own borders to boycott what it regards 
as Jewish enterprise. American Jewish 
businessmen are flatly excluded from com- 
petition for a large segment of international 
trade. Certainly to the extent that funds 
used to subsidize this trade derive from tax 
payments and other contributions on the 
part of all the people of this country, it 
would appear intolerable for any American 
national to be barred from participation be- 
cause of religious considerations. 


B. Boycotts by other Arab countries 


Although the boycott carried out by Saudi 
Arabia has received the greatest attention in 
this country there are clear indications that 
other members of the Arab League have car- 
tied on an identical policy of barring Jews 
from international trade. The following ex- 
cerpts from a letter to the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Verkoopkantoor Van 
der Heem N. V., The Hague, Holland, on No- 
vember 13, 1955, indicates the firm intention 
of all members of the Arab League to make 
the boycott of Jews universal: 

“As you are aware the Arab countries are 
in a state of war with Israel and for this rea- 
son we are an economical siege 
around that Israel. This siege is admin- 
istered by a special control and investiga- 
tion office with members of all the Arab 
States. 

“An officer in said office visited us today 
and requested that following information be 
supplied about your company: 

> . > * 

5. Do you have any Jewish employees in 
your company, if yes how many and what 
are the positions held by them. 

“6. Are there any Jews in your board of 
directors as members? 

“7, Is any of your managers or branch 
managers a Jew, if yes please give name of 
the department headed by such a man. 

“8, Is any of the persons authorized to 
sign on behalf of your company a Jew? 

“9. What is the number of Jewish laborers 
in your factories and offices?” 

In a letter quoted below from Assistant 
Secretary of the State in 1953, the State De- 

nt acknowledged that there has been 
from time to time a blacklisting of American 
Jewish firms by the Lebanese Government. 
American newspapers report similar experi- 
ences by American Jewish businesses 
throughout the world in dealing with mem- 
ber states of the Arab League (New York 
Herald Tribune, Feb. 12, 1956). The boy- 
cott now suffered by American Jewish firms 
is a vital part of the international plan of 
the Arab League to deny Jewish businesses 
access to principal markets. 

C. The reluctant State Department 


This matter was first brought to the at- 
tention of the State Department in 1952 
when reports of this practice were first re- 
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ceived by the American Jewish Congress. 
The issue presumably was satisfactorily con- 
cluded, in May 1952, when in a letter to Sen- 
ator LEHMAN, Jack K. McFall, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department of State, declared 
that the racial and religious restrictions im- 
posed on international dealings by the Saudi 
Arabian Government had been discontinued 
effective April of that year: 

“I refer again to your note of January 30, 
1952, and my reply of February 6 regarding 
Saudi Arabian trade discrimination against 
Jewish firms in the United States. As you 
know, this action and its possible repercus- 
siofis in this country were matters of real 
concern to this Department. The delicacy of 
the problem in Saudi Arabia recommended 
an informal approach rather than official 
representations to that Government as best 
designed to meet with success in causing the 
3 of that discriminatory prac- 

ce. 

“Several frank but friendly discussions 
were held with the Saudi Arabian Embassy 
in Washington and by our Ambassador in 
Saudi Arabia with appropriate high author- 
ities there. I am now happy to be able to 
report to you that these efforts have been 
successful and the broad restrictive Saudi 
Arabian decree has been superseded as of 
April 4, 1952. 

Regrettably, however, as is evident from 
the letters quoted earlier, the boycott of 
Jewish firms has not, in fact, been stopped 
and continues even to the present month 
without any lessening of its force. 


(1) The Claim of Private Boycott 


Repeated efforts have been made to per- 
suade the State Department to assert its 
influence to cause an effective discontinu- 
ance of this economic boycott by American 
Jews. In a letter to Senator LEHMAN on 
December 15, 1953, the then Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Thruston B. Morton, declared: 

“As I informed you in my letter of May 15 
last, the Department at that time sought an 
appropriate occasion to reassert the United 
States feeling toward the boycott. This pre- 
sented itself in July, when a report was re- 
ceived from our Embassy in Beirut that there 
were indications that the Lebanese Govern- 
ment contemplated blacklisting American 
firms dealing with Israel. The ent 
promptly took this occasion to instruct the 
Embassy, and to inform our other Embassies 
in the area, that if such action were taken 
it should state in positive terms to the Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon that the United States 
Government was seriously concerned, and 
that the blacklisting action was unwar- 
ranted. Specific points upon which the De- 

t based this position were trans- 
mitted to the Embassy for use if the occasion 
arose, and these points were also relayed 
to the other Embassies for guidance if they 
were confronted with a similar situation. 

“Insofar as the Department has been in- 
formed up to this time, the action reportedly 
contemplated by the Lebanese Government 
has not been taken. In fact, the Embassy 
recently took steps to obtain an import 
permit for an American consignment in 
transit to Jordan, which had been refused 
some time ago by the Lebanese Government, 
and was successful in obtaining it. We are 
currently taking steps to remove from a 
blacklist three American tankers refused per- 
mission to enter a Saudi Arabian port. 

“One of the cases cited in your letter had 
been previously brought to our attention and 
sent to our Embassy in Saudi Arabia for its 
report. The other case which you cite has 
now also been referred to the Embassy. The 
type of discrimination implicit in these cases 
is indeed serious. The Department hopes 
that these instances are in the nature of 
sporadic, out-of-bounds actions based on ex- 
cessive zeal or misunderstanding on the part 
of certain individuals rather than an indica- 
tion of fundamental intensification of boy- 
cott practice by the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
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ment. ‘This hope is supported by the report 
which we have just received from the Em- 
bassy on the first of the two cases reported 
to it. The Embassy states that is can find 
no decree of the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment barring imports from Jewish firms but 
is investigating the possibility that a local 
sheikh or other official may have issued an 
order effective only in his area, A leading 
figure of the Arab League has also recently 
indicated to an officer of the Department 
that discrimination of the type exemplified 
in the cases under reference is not to his 
knowledge contemplated nor supported by 
the league.” 

A letter similar in import was sent to Dr. 
Nehemiah Robinson, director of the Institute 
of Jewish Affairs of the World Jewish Con- 
gress, on December 30, 1953, by Merrill C. 
Fay, officer in charge, Economic Affairs, office 
of Near Eastern Affairs of the Department of 
State. Mr. Fay's letter declared: 

“A report has now been received from the 
American Embassy in Jidda, Saudi Arabia, 
in response to the Department's inquiry 
whether a decree has been issued by that 
government prohibiting merchants from 
trading with Jewish-owned firms in the 
United States. 

“The Embassy reports that decree No. 
3/4/2179 of April 4, 1952, forbids the importa- 
tion of ‘Israeli products of the products of 
foreign companies with branches in Israel.’ 
Order No. 11299 of August 26, 1953 
(16/12/1372), prohibits this importation of 
goods on ‘Israeli ships or through Israeli 
navigation companies or on foreign ships 
which may anchor, during the trips to Arab 
countries, in Israeli ports.” 

“The Embassy reports further that no of- 
ficial action has been taken by the Saudi 
Arabian Government against trade with 
Jewish firms who do not have branches in 
Israel or engage in trade with Israel through 
Israeli shipping companies. It would there- 
fore appear that the documentation require- 
ment mentioned in your letter has no of- 
ficial status. 

“The Embassy speculates that some Saudi 
Arabian importers entertain apparently 
groundless fears that their goods might be 
confiscated, under one of the foregoing reg- 
ulations, if the supplying firm bore a Jewish 
name, may have written to their American 
connections that a certificate by the local 
chamber of commerce should accompany 
their shipments. There is nothing that the 
Department can do, unfortunately, to cause 
them to desist from such a practice which 
does not appear to accord with their gov- 
ernment's regulations. 

“You may rest assured. however, that this 
situation is being kept under constant study 
by the Department, and that all appropriate 
steps will be taken to protect the interests of 
American exporters.” 

It has already been suggested that the use 
of private fronts to conceal official govern- 
mental boycott of American Jewish firms is 
an obvious dodge, one designed to permit 
Arab countries to engage in anti-Semitic 
discrimination against American citizens 
while pleading innocent of any implications 
in these acts. The insistence by Arab ex- 
porters upon a certificate of non-Jewish own- 
ership is too regular and consistent to be 
attributable only to excessive zeal on the part 
gf some local sheikh. It would be naive to 
suppose that such a widespread pattern of 
conduct could be sustained without the ap- 
proval and participation of government 
agencies. 

Occasionally, the mask has slipped. Re- 
cent newspaper accounts indicate that Arab 
diplomatic officers in this country have ad- 
mitted government sponsorship of the dis- 
criminatory boycott. The New York Mirror, 
December 29, 1955, reported the existence of 
a Saudi Arabian blacklist of Jewish firms and 
declared: i 

“At the Saudi Arabian Consulate in the 
Chrysler Building, a trade attaché admitted 
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that American firms either owned or headed 
by Americans of the Jewish faith cannot do 
business with the Arab country.” 

Similarly, a report in the same newspaper 
on December 30, 1955, announced State De- 
partment disapproval of the exclusion of 
Jewish firms from this area of international 
trade and observed: 

“An official of the Saudi Arabian consu- 
late in New York declined to confirm the 
report, but said that Saudi Arabian firms 
would ‘naturally be reluctant to deal’ with 
American businesses owned by Jews.“ 


(2) The Boycott Becomes Official 


Moreover, evidence has come into the pos- 
session of the American Jewish Congress un- 
mistakably establishing overt conduct, not 
on the part of private individuals, but by 
authorized representatives of the Saudi Ara- 
bian Government to promote, create, and 
maintain a boycott of American Jewish busi- 
ness firms. American Jewish exporters have 
separately filed affidavits with the American 
Jewish Congress declaring that the Saudi 
Arabian consulate in New York City has re- 
fused to legalize commercial invoices they 
have submitted for approval on the grounds 
that they are “undesirable” concerns. And 
each of them has attested that he cannot 
account for this classification except for the 
intensive questioning that he or his repre- 
sentatives have recently undergone by mem- 
bers of the consulate staff as to the fact of 
their Jewish ownership or as to their em- 
ployment of Jewish personnel. Even the 
messengers employed by these firms merely 
to deliver and hand over papers have been 
interrogated about their religious affiliation. 
Under the existing custom of international 
trade the legalization of commercial invoices 
frequently is a prerequisite to the fulfillment 
of contractural obligations between Ameri- 
can shippers and Arab purchasers. It will 
be noticed that in the letters quoted above 
demanding a certification of non-Jewish 
ownership, several Arab firms have referred 
to the fact that “according to Saudi Arabian 
Government regulations all invoices for the 
goods supplied must be legalized by the 
Saudi delegation of your side,” A refusal by 
the Saudi Arabian Government, therefore, to 
validate these instruments precludes any 
possibility of maintaining commercial deal- 
ings by American Jewish exporters with their 
Arab customers, 


None of the exporters affected by this rul- 
ing until this time had had any difficulty or 
disagreement with the Arab consulate in 
New York or with their Arab customers. 
Despite the generally understood disapproval 
by the Saudi Arabian Government of com- 
mercial transactions carried on by its na- 
tionals and foreign Jewish businesses, many 
of these exporters with the cooperation and 
help of Arab purchasers had been able to 
work out devices to avoid oficial interven- 
tion in their transactions. However, the 
boycott now imposed by Arab Government 
officials flatly precludes any possibility of ne- 
gotiation or cooperation on the part of pri- 
vate individuals of either country to carry 
out contracts for trade. It is precisely be- 
cause this ban is conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Arabian Governments them- 
selves and not as a result of private 
individual decision that these American citi- 
zens are barred. It is no longer possible to 
attempt to evade this problem by lightly 
passing it off as a result of individual mis- 
reading of official regulations. This anti- 
Jewish discrimination stands clearly dis- 
closed as the direct result of ‘official 
governmental decision and decree. 


Moreover, it is indisputable that our own 
Government by now must be aware that 
the current Saudi Arabian boycott of Jewish 
firms is, in fact, an official undertaking and 
an expression of anti-Semitic prejudice by 
the Saudi Arabian Government itself, and 
not merely a succession of sporadic, private 
acts. The following item appearing on page 7 
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of the Foreign Commerce Weekly of Merch 
5, 1956, published in Washington by the 
United States Department of Commerce es“ 
tablishes that the Department of Commeree, 
if not the State Department, is fully appr 

of the facts: J 

“Saudi Arabia intends to boycott all Jew 
ish or Jewish-directed firms from tr 
with that country, according to informatio? 
received by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

“This new policy greatly extends the pro- 
visions of the existing boycott against fi i 
having branches, assembly plants, or genet 
agents in Israel, as well as firms having 
shares in Israeli companies. 1 

“Implementation of the new policy nor a 
mally will be accomplished by Saudi Arabia? 
Consulates, who are responsible for legallzs 
tion of commercial invoices and certifica 
of origin.” r 

Similarly, the Minutes of the Monthly 
Round Table Conference of the Forelé 
Credit Interchange Bureau of March 7, 1956. 
discloses that Mr. Milton Blecher, busines 
analyst of the New York field office of 
United States Department of Commerce 
among the discussants at the confere 
and that the following comments on 
Saudi Arabian boycott were made: vdi 

Chairman: Question. “Customers in Si 
Arabia have advised that a certificate is re. 
quired by the Saudi Arabian authorities 
to the Jewish or Christian status of the ed. 
for which a letter of credit is to be open 
Such a certificate is to be verified or sans 
by the Saudi Arabian Consul in New YOU" 
Lack of this certificate, or a certificate ip 
dicating that the supplier firm is Je 
would make it impossible to conclude ©. 
sale. It is not clear just what is meant PY | 
Jewish firm nor can we comply with su ve 
request without protesting the implicat!? 
Has there been any action by the De xe 
ment of Commerce or by the FCIB to ma p 
the impertinence of this requirement know 
to the Saudi-Arabian authorities?” of 

Mr. Milton Blecher (U. S. Department 2 
commerce): Saudi Arabia intends to 9 
cott all Jewish or Jewish- directed firms f — 
trading with that country, according to 
formation received by the Bureau of Fore 
Commerce, United States Department 
Commerce. 

“This new policy greatly extends the prs 
visions of the existing boycott against ert! 
having branches, assembly plants, or gen 156 
agents in Israel, as well as firms ha“ 
shares in Israeli companies. nor- 

“Implementation of the new policy an 
mally will be accomplished by Saudi Wen- 
consulates, who are responsible for legal tes 
tion of commercial invoices and certifica 
of origin.“ pis 

Chairman: “I. think Mr. Blecher in CH 
comments also answered question eared 

Question: “Several stories have ap 
recently in the press regarding a tal 
boycott by Saudi Arabia against ce ‘his 
American firms. Can you develop 

nat 


nce 


further at the round table?" 
Member: One part of the discussion sg 
not been clarified, Is this something ping 
considered or are their firms now shiPP ov 
to Saudi Arabia and having any amel 
Panel Member: “I just heard of one 
where the consulate in Beirut refused 
clear the transshipment documents.” re 1 
Member: “Within the last month we bis 
ceived a letter of credit from Saudi Arg 
and there was absolutely no question- pric 
Panel Member: “I thing there is con- 
vate clearance going on here by the 
sulate and they have certain informs cB 
on certain firms on the strength of W 
they act.” hip 
Member: We have made several S04 | 
ments and all that has been requ tpat 
us has been certificate of origin and lan 
would be legalized by the Saudi Ara 
consulate.” 8 
Member: “What would be considered 
Jewish corporation?” 
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peairman: “Can anybody answer that?" 
nel Member: As far as-I know if any 
frm ber of the firm or part-owner of the 
is of the Jewish faith they will not 
the goods in.“ 
a Department of Commerce is thus 
— the facts. Foreign credit men 
Tacte S in this country are aware of the 
not = Virtually the only interested party 
z ars of the facts is our State Depart- 
a the one precedent in our history for 
Comme hholding of consular approval of 
can e documents submitted by Ameri- 
tary re firms, the then Acting Secre- 
this State. Alvey A. Adee, in 1895 found 
discrim etice to be an “unjust and invidious 
“But nation against American Jews": 
America Russian discrimination against 
matter n Jews ls not confined simply to the 
Ment Tor Visaing passports. This depart- 
the R as informed a few years since by 
cong an Minister here that Russian 
authenti in this country would refuse 
in R Cation to legal documents for use 
int ee when Jews are ascertained to be 
discrimi: This is an unjust and invidious 
(Poreign Rates against American Jews.“ 
A $ lations, 1895, p. 1067.) 


a Secret a 
te 0 tion ary Adee called for immedi 


adoption of these practices and the 


country Of preventive measures by this 
that all It is to be expected that now 
actual ne has been dropped and the 
in the e volvement of government officials 
ter of ti anti-Jewish boycott is a mat- 
Our Stat Public disclosure and information, 
de ais,” Department officials will similarly 
to this in to demand an immediate stop 
Mats in tolerable behavior by Arab diplo- 
Tt ia a is country. 

lso significant that none of these ex- 

any busine atains any branches or transacts 


or 1 ess with the government of Israel 
that — Israeli firms. The allegation 
Rection. Arms with Israeli branches or con- 


transparent excluded from Arab trade is a 
se age artifice employed by the Arab 
conceal its intention to boycott 
wherever situated, as is indi- 

Sta remarks of Mr, Blecher of the 

3 Department ot Commerce 
er. It cannot be mere accident 

havens individual Arab exporters 

ly © felt constrained to interpret 
anti-Israel regulations as, in fact, 

i Tus ast any foreign Jewish enter- 

a tere of Arab hostility to Israel 

8 co by other disinterested na- 

eto hostility cannot in any way 

i Justify the current campaign of 

Worn t-Semitism, 7 

fae noting that in some countries, 
— y and Holland, commercial or- 
thin government authorities have 
erate Arab policy and have refused 
with it. The Central Organiza- 

hie Stevi Economic Relations at The 
ot th, ntly advised the Netherlands 
that International Chamber of 
ins t Dutch members should not 
en mation relating to the number 
ten tecutives and employees employed 
us Xport houses as demanded by 

: mae importers. It is also disclosed 

to haan Foreign is re- 
k Es told the Antwerp association 
requests sympathetic consideration 
sae Gee deletes action on 

12, 1956} ork Herald Tribune, 
armal Approach” of the State 

Pa Department 

Governmen pd 5 be expected of our own 

Murrerg — vtous State Department de- 

= ground that the Arab States 
ana Tight to regulate their 

Dg are not their mode of international 
righ a sufficient reply to the depri- 

The ts suffered by American citi- 
Operative facts here do not run 
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to any country’s sovereignty but rather to 
our own country’s policy of permitting an 
affront to a section of American citizenry to 
go unanswered. 

Moreover, the State Department surely has 
& responsibility to reaffirm and continually 
press, through every possible international 
forum, its wholehearted opposition to this 
practice. As Senator LEHMAN wrote Secre- 
tary Dulles on January 25: 

“Would you not agree that our Govern- 
ment has an obligation to its citizens, and 
its own ideals, to the let the government of 
Saudi Arabia know not only on one occasion 
but on repeated occasions that we view with 
utmost distaste this policy of anti-Semitic 
discrimination?” 

It has been already noted that the State 
Department at one time felt that its inter- 
cession had successfully resulted in ending 
the then concedediy official Arab boycott 
against American Jewish citizens. Recent 
events obviously disprove this claim. Part 
of the reason for our Government's notable 
lack of ability to bring this practice to a 
decisive end may be found in the hesitant 
and uncertain attitude of the State Depart- 
ment itself. It will be remembered from 
Mr. McFall’s letter quoted earlier that the 
State Department was apprehensive about 
possible repercussions at least as much as it 
was agitated about the admitted fact of dis- 
crimination. Mr. McFall’s language’ is sug- 
gestive of the State Department's thinking: 
The delicacy of the problem in Saudi Arabia 
recommended an informal approach rather 
than official representations to that Govern- 
ment.” And the State Department's notion 
of what needed to be done culminated in 
holding “frank but friendiy discussions.” 

It is high time the State Department 
steeled itself to the realization that in- 
formal approaches and friendly discussions, 
however frank, are not enough to drive home 
the proposition that this Government will 
not stand for further religious discrimi- 
nation against its citizens. The fact that 
the agreement not to boycott did not 
stick must be attributed to the willing- 
ness of our representatives to pussyfoot and 
equivocate and to act out of fear of loss of 
advantage rather than out of strength de- 
riving from conviction. Further represen- 
tations can and ought to be made, but they 
must be made in firm language and in a 
formal context that makes it plain that we 
do not intend to be bought off; that, in 
short, we are determined with all the vigor 
and influence we can bring to bear to protect 
all our citizens alike. It should be made 
plain that no treaty or trade agreement will 
be negotiated or maintained between the 
Arab countries and the United States unless 
it is expressly understood that all American 
citizens shall have full and equal right to 
participate in the trade thus made possible, 
without regard to religious affiliation. The 
prestige and influence of the United States 
is not so inconsiderable that the Arab coun- 
tries could easily remain recalcitrant and 
unyielding in the face of a clear and deter- 
mined expression of policy by this country. 
IV. ARAB ANTI-JEWISH PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES 

IN THE UNITED STATES 


Perhaps the most vicious offense com- 
mitted by Arab Governments against Jewish 
citizens in the United States is their deliber- 
ate formenting of domestic anti-Semitism in 
this country and their collaboration with 
and sponsorship of elements in the Ameri- 
can hate movement, 

A. The Arab information center 

Prior to the end of World War II, there 
were virtually no Arab propaganda activities 
at all in the United States. In November 
1944, for the first time an office was estab- 
lished in New York under the name of the 
Institute of Arab-American Affairs to dis- 
seminate material about each of the Arab 
countries separately as well as about the 
group of Arab countries united in the Arab 
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League. Though its declared purpose was to 
“seek to implement its policy as a medium 
of good will between the United States and 
Arab countries,“ most of its activities were 
concerned with the fight against the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish national home in Pales- 
tine and by 1947 the Institute of Arab- 
American Affairs was dealing exclusively with 
the Palestine question. 

The main organ of propaganda for the 
Arabs in the United States is the Arab In- 
formation Center. recently reactivated in 
New York City at 445 Park Ave, where 
it shares quarters with the U. N. delegation 
of the Kingdom of Yemen. The Informa- 
tion Center is currently headed by Kamil 
Abdul Rahim, a veteran diplomat who served 
from 1948 to 1953 as Egyptian ambassador 
to Washington and is now an accrediated 
member with the rank of Ambassador, of 
the Yemen delegation to the U. N. As U. N. 
ambassador, Rahim enjoys diplomatic im- 
munity not only for his own person but also 
for the premises he occupies, which just 
happen to be coterminous with those of the 
Arab Information Center. The Center itself, 
however, is registered under the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. The Center has re- 
cently been granted a special fund of $300,- 
000 to expand its activities against Israel 
and Zionism. Egypt underwrote the major 
portion of this expenditure with an alloca- 
tion of $140,000; the Arab League allotted 
$90,000 and Saudi Arabia $70,000. Besides 
this, the Center has been given a regular 
budget of $400,000. Thus, it has a total of 
$700,000 to spend in the coming year's opera- 
tions. 

B. Collaboration with American 
hatemongers 

In carrying out its anti-Jewish campaign, 
the Arab Information Center has determined 
upon a course of intimate cooperation with 
professional anti-Semites in this country. 

A policy statement sent by Rahim on 


October 25, 1954, from Cairo before his de- 


parture for the United States to head the 
Center, to Dr. Omar Haliq, Arab League 
representative in New York (Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency dispatch of March 17, 1955) 
declared that the Center henceforth would 
welcome the cooperation and assistance of 
professional anti-Semites “in all fields and 
ways.” Rahim emphasized that such activi- 
ties were to be handled discreetly so as not 
to exposed the Center to charges of anti- 
Semitism or compromise its character as 
“a cultural exchange.” Rahim indicated 
that he intended to deal with this facet of 
the Center's activities personally. 

It is further reported that at about this 
same time Dr. Haliq sounded out for possible 
Arab collaboration such figures as Gerald 
L. K. Smith, who runs the Christian Na- 
tionalist Party; Joseph P. Kamp, head of the 
Constitutional Educational League; Allen 
Zoll. whose American Patriots, Inc., was list- 
ed as "fascist" by the Justice Department; 
and Benjamin H. Freedman, confessed finan- 
cler of anti-Jewish publications, 

More recently open cooperation between 
Arab diplomats and American hate groups 
has become even more bold and unabashed. 
At a meeting last June of the American 
Nationalist Coalition, a front group for 
James H. Madole’s National Renaissance 
Party, cited by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities as an avowedly Hitlerite 
group, Abdul M. Hassan, a member of the 
Egyptian delegation to the United Nations 
was a featured and inflammatory speaker. 
A table at the rear of the meeting room, 
attended by a uniformed American Nation- 
alist Coalition youth member, offered for 
free distribution such pamphlets as Egypt's 
Agrarian Policy Under the New Regime by 


Zionist Espionage in Egypt. According to 
Madole, the pamphlets were provided free by 
the Egyptian Embassy and proved the anti- 
Israel and anti-Jewish charges made in Has- 
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san's remarks. Hassan inevitably later de- 
clared that his appearance at the meeting did 
not necessarily constitute endorsement of 
the coalition’s entire program. (National 
Jewish Post, June 10, 1955.) 

C. Distribution of anti-Semitic literature 


The increasingly voluminous literature 
published directly by Arab official propa- 
ganda agencies bears a comparable stamp 
of anti-Jcewishness although, significantly, 
it does not usually bear any imprint iden- 
tifying its source. Most of the anti-Jewish 
items now being freely distributed across 
the country, often elaborately and hand- 
somely printed, are published by the em- 
bassies of the Arab States and distributed 
by the Arab Information Center. 

Generally, Arab officials obey the advice 
given them by American consultants to 
avoid heavy-handed anti-Jewish themes in 
their propaganda. On the other hand, the 
Arabs understand that the terms “Zionist” 
and “Jew” are so closely identified in the 
United States by the general public that 
the theme of anti-Zionism can be handled 
adroitly to produce anti-Jewish implica- 
tions, thus the continually repeated refrain 
concerning “the influence of the American 
Zionists in Washington.” 

Occasionally, however, the Arab line is di- 
rected into an unmistakable excursion into 
overt anti-Jewish incitement. This is espe- 
cially true in two pamphiets now widely in 
circulation, “Story of Zionist Espionage in 
Egypt” and “Jewish Atrocities in the Holy 
Land.” Both documents originally were is- 
sued by the Egyptian Embassy and were sent 
without any indication of their source or 
sponsorship to a large mailing list. They are 
also distributed by the Arab Information 
Center. These pamphlets clearly seek not 
only to inspire antipathy toward Israel but, 
in addition, to invoke a feeling of anti-Jewish 
prejudice and bias generally. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, domestic anti-Semites in the 
United States already have distributed and 
exploited these documents for their own pur- 
poses. Thus, “The Story of Zionist Espionage 
in Egypt" is now being circulated by Madole’s 
National Renaissance Party, an openly Hit- 
lerite group, and “Jewish Atrocities in the 
Holy Land,” published 6 years ago, has been 
circulated and distributed, and its contents 
otherwise exploited, by such worthies as 
Conde McGinley, Gerald L. K. Smith, and 
Frank L. Britton. $ 

The “Story of Zionist Espionage in Egypt” 
is cpenly anti-Jewish as well as anti-Israel. 
A detailed narration of an alleged spy plot 
is prefaced with the statement that the 
Israelis * * “recruit bundreds of agents, 
financed through the international system of 
begging which Israel has invented and 
brought to an art, and disperse them 
throughout the Arab world to commit acts of 
sabotage, destroying the lives of the inno- 
cent.” 

After 40 pages on this subject, the pam- 
phiet then devotes about 15 pages to alleged 
desecration of Moslem and Christian holy 
places by “the Zionists” and “the Jewish 
forces,” narrations of the assassinations of 
Lord Moyne and Count Bernadotte, and 
finally—after this lengthy warmup of spying, 
bombing, atrocity, desecration, and assassina- 
tion—a 1- dissertation on “Zionism and 
communism,” which begins: 

“Zionism and communism are 2 distinc- 
tive forces with 1 political objective world 
domination. Both powers cooperate secretly 
and in public without friction since the 
power in the end will eventually go to Zion- 
ism. 
“They will not achieve supremacy until 
they destroy the Islamic and Christian coun- 
tries all over the world. Therefore commu- 
nism helps Zionism and each in its own way 
completes the other; only thus will they 
reach their aim—dZionist world supremacy.” 

“Jewish Atrocities in the Holy Land” ex- 
Ploits the excesses committed by unauthor- 
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ized terrcrists at the height of the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict; the excesses are attributed to 
the Jews as Jews. Scattered throughout the 
pamphlet are photographs of the more re- 


volting kind, including some which show. 


dead victims in various states of decom- 
position. 

The following excerpts are illustrative of 
the themes in the text of this pamphlet: 

“Now we have once more to hear the hor- 
rible tale of sadistic cruelties and wanton 
brutalities perpetrated against an innocent 
population, mainly composed of women, 
children and od men. But this time the 
aggressors are those very Jews who were 
lately so loud in their outery against the 
Nazis, * * * 

“When reading of these atrocious acts, one 
unconsciously thinks of their perpetrators 
as being untaught savages, or barbarians of 
the remote past. Yet these same Jews have 
for centuries, by virtue of their money-amas- 
fing activities, gathered to themselves the 
cream of culture and refinement of whatever 
country they have settled in. The wealthy, 
educated Jew, surrounded by all the culture 
and art that his riches can command has 
been à long familiar figure in civilized 
society.” 2 

An even more outrageous document, pub- 
lished by the World Truth League of P. O. B. 
44, Jerusalem, Jordan-Arab side, is distrib- 
uted widely in the United States through 
embassy offices of the Arab delegations to 
the U. N. as well as by the Arab Information 
Center. The sheet, composed in a sensational 
format, contains touched-up photographs of 
alleged Israeli massacres of Arab children, 
old men, and women. It quotes liberally 
from the “Protocols of the Learned Elders of 
Zion” to the effect that the Jews believe “the 
Gentiles are a flock of sheep and we are the 
wolves and you know what happens when 
the wolves get hold of the flock.” This Jor- 
danian leaflet maintains that Jews, not Ts- 
raelis, are the unconscionable exploiters of 
the Gentile world and “they have very well 
proved it once again by their recent Judaic 
barbarifies against innocent Arab shep- 
herds.” It declares that “the baric material 
in all Jewish propaganda is composed of lies 
and distortion of facts as is known by now 
a over the world.” 

Another column contains citations from 
books and documents written by Jews of 
various nationalities around the world, pur- 
porting to illustrate the Jewish incendiary 
revolutionary epirit. Among the persons 


“elandered are Theodore Herzl, Louis Dembitz 


Brandeis, Harold Laski, and Bernard Baruch. 
The paper also discloses that: “Benjamin 
Cohen, a Jew from Chile, is just under Trygve 
Lie, the U. N. Secretary General and his job 
is to see that Lie follows the Jew pian.” * + + 
“The United States representative at the 
U. N. is the Jew, Ernest A. Gross.“ “Dr. 
Leo Paslovsky Special U. S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, a Russian born Jew, natura- 
lized American citizen, is the man who drew 
the United Nations Charter, with the assis- 
tance of Alger Hiss, the traitor, who was then 
in the State Department." “The United 
States is hopelessly run by Jews and the 
U. N. is the den of Jewish spies.” 

It is apparent that crude and vicious 
canards of this kind are not intended to be 
limited merely to incitement of hostility 
against Israel. They are designed for the 
larger purpose of promoting hatred toward 
Jews of every national allegiance throughout 
the world. : 

D. Defamation by Arab diplomats 

The most astounding and arrogant con- 
duct of all, however, is the persistent abuse 
by Arab diplomats of the hoepitality granted 
them by the United States. In addition to 
the spurious political arguments used by 
Arab diplomatic representatives to press 
their cause, they have now added an aimost 
open appeal to prejudice, suspicion and race 
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hate. Recourse to anti-Semitism is nothing 
new in the history of calumny of the de 
people but it never before has been at- 
tempted in America by foreign diplomats * 
part of a calculated design. 

One of the first reported cases of an attack 
by Arab spokesmen on American Jews betor® 
their fellow citizens occurred in Febru 
1953 during a conference on Middle 
affairs sponsored by the Foreign 
Educational Foundation in Washington, 
the benefit of corporations from all 
the country. During the conference, a Stats 
Department official read an address by Nr. 
Bakr, then Iraqui chargé d'affaires in Wash- 
ington and now his country’s foreign seat 
tary, in which Bakr used the then rece? 
“doctor's plot” of Moscow to show that Jews 
could really not be trusted anywhere and 
that they are part of an international con- 
spiracy, whether they are Russian ci 
Americans or citizens of any other coun 

(1) Ambassador Zeineddin's Anti-Jewis? 

Campaign 

Dr. Zeineddin, Bakr's Syrian colleagv® 
tried out this theme a month later in 
address at the University of Vermont and 
then later in a full-fledged attack on Apt 
15, 1953, at the Seventh Session of the United 
Nations in New York. 

In his address, the Syrian ambassado® 
stated; A 

“The steps taken by the Sovict Union were 
met with deep satisfaction und appreci#” 
tion in my country and the public opinion 
of other Middle Eastern countries * 
Zionism uses the Jewish religion for its P 
litical purposes * * * Jews who becom? 
Zionists act as a separate closely knit group 
within their nation, They serve their OW 
Zionist. interest. Their allegiance is 
fore not to their legal country. Their ad 
giance to their legal country is formal to 
not real. Their real allegiance would be 
Zionism and Israel, i. e, to a foreign au- 
thority. An American, an Argentinian, 
Russian or a Syrian Zionist are all one 
furthering the aims of Zionism in Israel, 
it to the detriment of the interests of the 
legal country. This, naturally, creates 


for 


trust, suspicion and apprehension bet za 
Zionist Jews and non-Jews. Thus Zion! av 


breeds and enhances ‘the growth of an 
Semitiem. In fact everywhere that Zionit™ 
grew, it brought anti-Semitism in its wake: 

After piourly insisting that he is not an 
Semitic (“How can we Arabs be anti-Sem! ei 
Are we not Semites ourselyes?"), Dr. Zeinca“ 
din repeated the familiar calumny of the Bad 
ternationaliet Zionist conspiracy” in the f 
lowing remarks: > 

“Zionists today are organized all over the 
world * * they join political parties ranging 
from diehard conservatism to communis™ 
but as Zionists they work toward en 
end * * * Zionism works in a way ie 
constantly adversely affects world peace tne 
the security of other states by inciting et 
Jews to feel that they are exiles in th 
various homelands and by developing 
them a conviction that they are an entity i 
their own in any country. It breaches, wit? 
one stroke, the national unity in their cour 
try on the basis of religion, thus diminish!" 
national harmony.” t 

These remarks bave formed a consisten 
pattern. Thus, Zeineddin bas declared o 
a radio program broadcast over the NBC P 
work: 


„As you may know, Zionism is based upon 
a distinction as to race and religion betwee 
the Jew and the Gentile. They (Zio A 
attempt to have the Jews consider Wand 
selves as exiles in other countries * * * fi 
there you have the idea of the diaspora * 
pales” 
A Zionist, therefore, gets to be 107% 
to Israel and gets to be loyal to the Zion 
movement ff he is really a Zionist, His 10% 
alty to Zionism undoubtedly may dimini 
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his loyalty to the country in which he lives, 
“hd therefore Zionism brings some shade of 
bt as to the loyalty of Jews in other 
Countries of whom many might be loyal.” 
ly in a television broadcast some 
time later, carried over the Dumont network 
on November 2, 1953, he stated further: 
he n an individual becomes a Zionist 
ls Acquires a double loyalty, his allegiance 
divided. If he is a strong Zionist, his 
nce will certainly go to Israel, even 
yunst his very own country, be it the 
hited State, or Syria, or any other country. 
hie a then legally an American, but in fact 
Allegiance is due to some other principle, 
t of Zionism, or to some other country 
as Israel." 
from abating, Drr Zeineddin's incite- 
t of domestic anti-Semitism has became 
creasingly intense preoccupation. In 
tioned delivered before the Women's Na- 
N Mal Democratic Club in Washington in 
vember 1955 he brazenly impugned the 
ty of American Jews to their own coun- 
>` Zeineddin charged that “Zionist pres- 
2 on the United States Government and 
nlat propaganda had distorted and per- 
verted Arab and American relations. He 
Characterized Jews throughout the world as 
cdacmgrellzed Russians” who cannot ever 
im to be an integral part of a country in 
tei h they reside, that they consider them- 
ves different, that they refuse to assim- 
te and owe their allegiance solely to in- 
by tional Zionism. He wound up his speech 
laring that if there is such a large and 
ent sentiment in this country for a crea- 
— 2 a Jewish state then the only fit 
for them is New York City“ (New York 
November 16, 1955). 
tug 2 November 17, 1955, in a lengthy meet- 
of ith George V, Allen, Assistant Secretary 
on for Near Eastern Affairs, Zeineddin 
wicnte ot having said that: “Zionism seeks 
State, eme success to make ot the United 
ite tes and in the United States a center for 
Worldwide activit? which is inimical to 
toner States and which is morally un- 
the ed” Zeineddin reportedly urged that 
this United States And it nt to look into 
Nie ett in view of its international im- 
pene He stressed that the Arabs were 
Govern, anxious to see the United States 
J ent look into tax exemptions by 
<a charity contributors, He claimed 
Polit deductions really supported “a foreign 
Age ical movement.” (Jewish Telegraph 
Aa November 18, 1955.) 
Up b refrain has recently been picked 
y the diplomatic representatives of other 
countries. In an address to the Eco- 
© Club of Detroit on October 31, 1955, 
Min Mohammed Fadhil Al-Jamall, Foreign 
tio ter of Iraq and head of its U. N. delega- 
Uni described the situation “created by a 
ted States policy which has been inspired 
“Th, by Zionist propaganda and pressure.” 
ley ey (the Arabs) feel that American pol- 
Presetnnot easily relieve itself from Zionist 
gen ate and Zionist manipulation of the 
Cota, Vote. Next year is an election year. 
hapot the peoples of the United States who 
See 8 and American interests at heart 
meg it that Zlonist propaganda becomes 
Nr in the election campaign? It is 
in the mPortant for United States interests 
mould uddle East that United States policy 
Sure not be influenced by Zionist pres- 


Fig canards currently being circulated by 

diplomats have not gone unnoticed 
Within have not been condemned only 
ot g the Jewish community. The leaders 
Bun ent non-Jewish nationality 
or in in America, including the president 
America Czechoslovak National Council of 
Bartan wen’ director of the American Hun- 
tlonar Federation, the chairman of the Na- 
der of Antidefamation Committee of the Or- 
the es Sons of Italy in the United States, 

ector of the American Lithuanian In- 
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formation Center, the executive secretary of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee, and the 
editor of the leading Polish language news- 
paper in the United States, recently pro- 
tested to Secretary of State Dulles against 
Zeineddin's libels. They wrote, “To us, the 
substance of the Ambassador's remarks in 
many ways was virtually indistinguishable 
from Nazi racial theories which, within all 
our memories have brought about such ruin 
and loss to the world.“ (J. T. A. November 
22, 1955.) 


(2) Recruiting Arab Student Propagandists 


The anti-Semitic activities of the Arab 
diplomats have been supplemented by the 
more informal if no less intense propaganda 
efforts of Arab students now studying in the 
United States, Cairo radio broadcasts mon- 
itored in the United States report that the 
more than 2,000 Arab students in this coun- 
try have been directed by the Arab League 
to assume an active role in the promotion 
of anti-Israel and anti-Jewish propaganda 
in this country. According to these broad- 
costs, Arab students have been supplied with 
anti-Zionist literature and have been in- 
structed to deliver anti-Zionist lectures not 
only on campus but in the general communi- 
ties outside the universities in which they 
study, and they have been directed to exert 
themselves to stimulate pro-Arab and anti- 
Jewish articles in the American press. The 
indefatigable efforts of the Arab League to 
exploit every possible resource to incite anti- 
Jewish feeling in this country is evidenced 
in the following item in the January 10956 
Newsletter of the Arab Students Association 
at Columbia University: 

“Arab students abroad to defend Ara- 
bism. The secretariat-general of the Arab 
League requested member states to furnish 
the League with the names of its nationals 
studying abroad. The secretariat intends to 
provide these students, wherever they may 
be, with information which will help them 
defend Arab interests.” 

The same Columbia University Newsletter 
includes samples of the materials to be used 
as “factual information” by Arab students 
invited to college forums and other public 
meetings. A characteristic example is the 
following item“ attributed by the Newslet- 
ter to the Egyptian weekly Al Musawwar: 

“We Egyptians do not face a small coun- 
try called Israel, but a well organized inter- 
national movement called Zionism. This 
movement exerts tremendous pressure on the 
Governments of the United States, France, 
England and other western countries. 

“Some western and eastern bloc countries 
supplied Israel with arms during the 1947 
conflict. Certain army generals, fliers and 
soldiers who fought for Israel were not Jews; 
identification cards of prisoners taken dur- 
ing that war testify to that. 

“Israel was established upon the bodies of 
Palestine’s rightful inhabitants, through 
funds obtained from the pockets of Ameri- 
can, British and French Zionists.” 

The Arab League is careful not to miss a 
trick. It does not scruple at abusing the 
special status enjoyed in this country by 
diplomats and visiting students, and its does 
not hesitate to attempt to convert each of its 
nationals in the United Sates into an instru- 
ment for the promotion of anti-Israel and 
anti-Jewish doctrine in this country, That 
such conduct is improper, that it violates 
the hospitality extended by the host state, 
that it is offensive to the beliefs and tradi- 
tions of the people of the United States is 
apparently a matter of no concern, 

v. RECOMMENDATIONS 


While we recognize that the Government 
of the United States from time to time has 
expressed its passing disapproval of Arab 
anti-Jewish discrimination against American 
citizens, we submit that far more vigorous 
action is called for than until now has been 
forthcoming. American Jews have the right 
to expect their Government to protect their 
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dignity and good name and their right to 
travel or engage in commerce abroad on an 
equal footing with their fellow citizens of 
other faiths; The effect of present Arab pol- 
icy is not only to deny equal treatment to 
American citizens in Arab territories but to 
extend antisemitism into new and unex- 
pected places here. The time is overdue for 
official American spokesmen to meet in- 
fringements by foreign states upon the rights 
of American citizens with decisions, firmness, 
and a determination to protect American 
rights. 

The argument that a firm protection of 
the rights of our Jewish citizens must be 
damaging to our economic interests is false 
and misleading. Arab leaders are, if any- 
thing, practical men. And Arab economic 
relations are based not upon sentiment but 
upon interest. Any concessions that may 
now be enjoyed by the United States in Arab 
lands do not derive from any innate liking 
that Arab leaders have for this country or 
from their natural sympathy for our demo- 
cratic objectives. These benefits result more 
simply from the enormous consideration that 
the United States is able to pay in return. 
It is incredible that this immense American 
revenue, absolutely vital to the support of 
the Arab economy, will be refused because 
of our insistence upon equal treatment for 
all our citizens. Sovereign decisions on eco- 
nomic and political matters are not made to 
turn solely upon such factors. 

American spokesmen appear sometimes to 
misunderstand our role, Our relations with 
the Arab States are not those in which we 
entreat their favor, We come with gifts in 
our hands amounting to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars a year, and Arab statesmen 
perceive this truth, perhaps more clearly and 
accurately than our own. If the Arab Gov- 
ernments have felt during the past decade 
that they could ignore the protests of Ameri- 
can Ministers and Secretaries of State, it is 
because, and only because, they felt Ameri- 
can protests were half-hearted and unwilling 
and because they were convinced that this 
Government spoke only for some special in- 
terests or for some special point of view. 
The intolerable abuse of American citizens 
by Arab States will be corrected just as 
quickly as they become convinced that for 
this country it is indeed intolerable. 

The action necessary by the United States 
to convince the Arab Governments of our 
determination and resolve to protect the 
rights of all our citizens equally can readily 
be prescribed. It would quickly be achieved 
by adoption of the following measures: 

1. No treaty or trade agreement should 
be negotiated between the Arab countries 
and the United States unless it is stipulated 
that all American citizens shall have full 
and equal right to participate in the trade 
thus made possible, without regard to re- 
ligious affiliation, 

2. No contract should be negotiated with 
the Arab states by any agency of the United 
States whether it be for defense, security, or 
for any other reason, that allows or requires 
American Jews to be excluded from em- 
ployment pursuant to its terms, It shall be 
made a part of each American-Arab agree- 
ment that. there shall be no religious dis- 
crimination as a result of these joint under- 
takings against any American citizens. 

3. Existing American subsidies including 
those granted under the International Wheat 
Trade Agreement should be discontinued for 
trade in Arab countries unless it is ex- 
plicitly understood that American Jews shall 
be permitted full participation without pre- 
judice because of their religious beliefs. 

4. No agency of this Government, military 
or diplomatic, should be permitted to con- 
sider religious affiliation in selecting person- 
nel for assignment to Arab countries. 

5. No discriminatory hiring practices 
should be condoned or excused because of 
the possible exclusion of Jews from Arab 
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lands by Arab refusal to issue necessary 
visas. 

6, The United States should prohibit im- 
migration whether temporary or permanent, 
whether for turists or for permanent resi- 
dents, from any Arab state which bars entry 
to any American citizen because of his re- 
. ligious beliefs. 

7. Any member of a diplomatic mission 
to this country who indulges in public anti- 
Jewish activities aimed directly or indirectly 
against American Jewish citizens or the 
American Jewish community generally 
should be declared persona non grata by our 
Government. 

8. Any member of a diplomatic mission 
to this country who refuses to process com- 
mercial or legal documents because they are 
offered by Jewish business firms or who make 
inquiries into the religious affilation of per- 
sons who come before him in his official 
capacity should be declared persona non 
grata. 

9. Any person present in the United States 
on a student visa who engages in public 
anti-Jewish activities aimed at American 
citizens should have his student visa term- 
inated, since even the most permissive view 
of academic freedom cannot justify the pro- 
motion of race hatred. 

10. The United States delegation to the 
United Nations should assume the initiative 
in demanding U. N. inquiry into practices 
of Arab States that are violative of the com- 
mon pledge of all U. N. member states to 
promote universal respect for human rights. 

Each of the nine other measures may be 
initiated by unilateral action of the United 
States. The anti-Jewish efforts of Arab 
countries, however, have spilled over every 
national border and while the general refu- 
sal of the civilized world to give way to Arab 
prejudice is gratifying the fact that no con- 
certed effort has been made to meet it deci- 
sively must be regarded as a serious short- 
coming. The time has come for an inter- 
national effort to put an end to a policy 
which is damaging to international trade 
and causes loss and grave inconveniences to 
people of many nationalities. Under article 
55 of the charter, the United Nations un- 
dertakes to promote “universal respect for 
and observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language or religion” and 
under article 56, “all members pledge them- 
selves to take joint and separate action in 
cooperation with the organization for the 
achievement of the purposes set forth in 
article 55.“ These texts are susceptible to 
many and varying interpretations but to 
seek to reconcile them with a new and de- 
liberate policy of discrimination on an inter- 
national scale is to denude words of their 
meaning. The action of Saudi Arabia in in- 
stituting discriminatory commercial prac- 
tices against groups -of citizens distinguish- 
able only by their religion in countries with 
which it enjoys normal diplomatic relations 
is manifestly irreconcilable with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations as 
embodied in the preamble to the charter and 
in articles 55 and 56. 

Whatever may be thought about the 
right of a government to practice or toler- 
ate discrimination against its own nationals, 
the practice of discrimination against the 
citizens of other states is clearly not com- 
patible with an undertaking to promote 
“universal respect“ for human rights, to say 
nothing of the comity of nations. If this 
precedent is allowed to stand without chal- 
lenge, and is imitated elsewhere, the inter- 
national community would be exposed to a 
new and serious menace. The national 
economy of every country would be opened 
to the operation of officially sponsored in- 
fluences dangerous to its welfare and hos- 
tile to its traditions. 


CONCLUSION 


Decisive action by the United States will 
clear the air, We may confidently expect 
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that. Arab governments will desist in their 
discriminatory practices once our position is 
indicated by unequivocal action. The arith- 
metic of advantage is plain. Arab leaders 
could not repudiate American support with- 
out the prospect of certain financial loss. 


Our serious insistence upon an end to dis- 


crimination would doubtless persuade Arab 
spokesmen acting out of an enlightened self- 
interest to discontinue their anti-Semitic 
conduct. In any event, this is a risk we 
are fated to run. No honorable alternative 
exists. We respectfully disagree with Sec- 
retary Dulles that Arab affronts to American 
citizens must be suffered peaceably so that 
our nations may get along together in a way 
that is to our mutual advantage. There can 
be no mutual advantage when one of the 
terms of the bargain requires that we con- 
done and ratify religious bigotry. We be- 
lieve, as President Wilson believed, in a com- 
parable situation, there comes a time—and 
that time is now—when we must finally say 
the price is too great, 


Survey by New England Leaders on Major 
Congressional Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


. OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconb the result 
of a survey made of New England leaders 
on major congressional] issues, This re- 
port was made to the members of the 
New England congressional delegation 
dinner on May 1, 1956, in Washington, 
D. C., given by the New England Council. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How New ENGLANDERS STAND ON SELECTED 

MAJOR ISSUES BEFORE CONGRESS IN 1956— 

A REPORT TO THE NEW ENGLAND CONGRES- 

SIONAL. DELEGATION BY THE NEW ENGLAND 

COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 

THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COMMER- 

CIAL EXECUTIVES 

The tabulation below shows how New Eng- 
Jand business leaders stand on some of the 
major congressional issues of 1956. 

The questions asked in the quiz were sub- 
mitted by New England Members of Congress 
and relayed by the New England Council and 
the New England Association of Commercial 
Executives to the region's business commu- 
nity. 

We believe you will find this record both 
interesting and helpful. 

THE ISSUE AND THE VOTE 

1. Disaster insurance: Do you favor the 
enactment of a Federal program offering in- 
surance against the risk of natural disas- 
ter? Yes, 963; no, 656; yes, with reservations, 
739. 

2. Debt: Do you favor Federal debt reduc- 
tion prior to Federal tax reduction? Yes, 
1,734; no, 360; yes; with reservations, 201, 

3. Foreign aid: Do you favor greater ex- 
penditures to step up foreign aid in the face 
of recently increased economic competition 
from the Soviet Union? Yes, 626; no, 1,023; 
yes, with reservations, 674. 

4. Highways: Do you favor a Federal pay- 
as-you-go highway program? Tes, 1,788; no, 
310; yes, with reservations, 262. 

5. Edueation: Do you favor Federal aid for 
school construction? Yes, 853; no, 1,017; yes, 
with reservations, 437. . 
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6. Import quotas: Do you favor protecting 
investment and employment in New England 
textiles from low-wage foreign competition. 
principally from Japan, through the estab- 
lishment of import quotas? Yes, 1,343; 2% 
511; yes, with reservations, 485. 


Distribution of replies by States 


THE NEW ENGLAND “COUNCIL FOR ECONOMI? 
DEVELOPMENT 


President: Raymond H. Trott, president 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providenc® 
Executive vice president: Walter Rale 
the New England Council, Boston. t 
presidents: Frederic W. Howe, Jr., president. 
Crompton & Knowles Corp., Worcester, Mast" 
L. Douglas Meredith, executive vice presk 
dent and chairman, Committee on Finanes. 
National Life Insurance Co., Montpelier, Vt.“ 
Herman W. Steinkraus, president and C 
man of the board, Briđgeport Brass ‘oD 
Bridgeport, Conn. ‘Treasurer: B. mores 
Jennings, Jr., vice president, Pirst Nati 
Bank of Boston, Boston. Secretary: to 
E. Umphrey, president, Aroostook Pota”. 
Growers, Inc., Presque Isle, Maine. Chan- 
man of the Board: Hon, Hugh Gregg. pres 
dent, Gregg & Son, Inc., Nashua, N. 
Chairman of the Senior Council; Curtis ** 
Hutchins, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent, Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co., Ban 
gor, Maine. 

THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCI} 
EXECUTIVES 


President: George E. Underwood, executiv? 
secretary, Bristol Chamber of Commerce: 
Bristol, Conn. Vice President: Harry D. Oer 
tafson, executive vice president, Worces 
Chamber of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. 
Secretary-Treasury: Sherwood H. Protbery 
executive secretary, Chamber of Comm! 
of Norwalk, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 


Adolph and Joseph Sabath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. sper 
er, Judge Joseph Sabath, brother of a 
own late beloved Adolph Sabath; is de), 
in the city of Chicago. He served 
distinction on the bench for mane 
years. He was honest and just in in 
his relations in his personal life and J 
the performance of his judicial duti 
In everything he was gentle and kindi 
With other attorneys practicing in of 
court I shared a feeling for him 
respect and of affection. 

Just as Adolph served in the Hour 

a longer period than any other Mem did 
in the history of the Congress 80 6. 
Joseph, his brother, serve longer 2 
tinuously as a judge in the courts Pi 
any other jurist in the history of 
cago. 
„ Adolph and Joseph Sabath for mes 
than half a century were the close d A 
friends of my colleagues from pina 
Congressmen THOMAS J. O'BRIEN 
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James Bower, and of me. We shall 
Joseph as since his passing 4 years 
ago we have missed Adolph. 

Judge Sabath’s son Al was the owner 
Of Alsab, who won the Preakness and 
Narrowly missed in the Kentucky Der- 
by. Als untimely death some years 
ago was a heavy blow to the father. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
Marks to include an editorial from the 

o Sun-Times of May 7, 1956, that 

I am sure my colleagues on both sides 
Of the aisle will wish to read: 
Juen JOSEPH SanatH 

Joseph Sabath was one of two immigrant 
brothers who were destined to achieve unique 
honors and distinction in America, their 
Sdcpted homeland. 

Joseph and his older brother Adolph were 
born into one of the poorest families in 
Tabori, one of the poorest villages in poverty- 

Bohemia. Adolph was 15 when he 
to America in 1881 and Joseph was the 

e age when he joined his brother in 

80 4 years later. 

By dint of hard work and even harder 

ı the two young men acquired law de- 

» look a strong interest in Democratic 
Politics and soon became political figures to 

reckoned with. 

Ough Adolph was the first to serve in a 
Mudicial capacity—as a justice of the peace 
And police magistrate—it was Joseph who 

& career of the judiciary. 
80 Joseph died last week, at the age of 
he had been retired for 4 years. But he 
*till retained an unbroken record of having 
uninterruptedly on the municipal and 
court benches longer than any other 
2 years. Moreover, his long service as 
a divorce judge had won him national ae well 
88 local distinction for having reconciled 
= 10,000 of the 100,000 couples who had 

Ppeared in his court. 

ue ehe death nearly 4 years ago, also at 
age of 86, terminated the longest unin- 
Uarupted service of any Member of the 
ited States House of Representatives. His 

d of 46 years, during which he became 
tu) ol the House and one of its most power- 
figures, is still unbroken. 

ile Judge Sabath’s death is widely 
Wel) ed, as was his brother's, Chicago may 

be proud that it opened its heart to 
there two young immigrants who were to 
contribute much, in return, to the well-being 

community and the Nation. 


For Haman Betterment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


In OF MISSISSIPPI 
TRE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Boyd Campbell, of Jackson, 
— retiring president of the Chamber 
U Commerce of the United States, de- 
tl a splendid keynote address en- 
44 ed “For Human Betterment,” at the 
D annual meeting in Washington, 
O on April 30, 1956. 

1 Boyd Campbell is to be congratulated 
the we fine service he has rendered to 
he Nation and the lifelong credit that 

has brought to our State of Missis- 
every action has brought 
to the Chamber of Commerce of 
United States; his very constructive 
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outlook for progress goes far beyond our 
times. To know him as I have is to ap- 
preciate him for the fine upstanding citi- 
enz that he is, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp his keynote address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For HUMAN BETTERMENT 
(Keynote address by Boyd Campbell, presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States) 

Three hundred and sixty-six days and 
120,000 miles ago we were in this room to- 
gether. 

Since then, I have been across the length 
and breadth of our national landscape. 

From Albany to Austin, from Poland 
Springs to Pasadena, and from Wichita to 
Williamsburg, I have met wonderful people, 
so many thousands of wonderful people. 

It has been thrilling experience. No Amer- 
ican could emerge from it without becoming 
a better American, or without acquiring a 
more perceptive knowledge of the real 
strength of our country and of the char- 
acter, the spirit, and the purpose of our 
people. 

As never before, I have realized the deep 
reservoir of good will which attaches to the 
chamber of commerce of the United States— 
this great federation of chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations, with its un- 
derlying membership of more than 1,700,000 
businessmen and women. 

If you had shared the salt—as I have 
shared the salt—with those who implement 
the national chamber's purposes and vitalize 
its policies—you would have gained—as I 
have gained—a new respect for the validity 
of our purposes and the integrity of our 
policies. 

To you and to a great host of others like 
you, I express the sincere thanks and the 
most cordial appreciation of the board of di- 
rectors, the officers, and the staf_—and for 
myself—the gratitude of my heart for your 
beautiful courtesies and your boundless co- 
operation. 

In 124 communities, I have visited with 
you and talked to you—singly and in groups. 

More importantly, you have talked to me. 
You have talked about the current issues 
and public questions that affect the well- 
being of our beloved country. ; 

Ey you, I mean Mr. and Mrs, Average 
American—Godfearing, homeloving, taxpay- 
ing, community bullders. 

Wherever I have met you, north or south, 
east or west, there was a striking similarity 
in your thinking. i 

You spoke the same language. The ac- 
cents may have varied, but the meaning did 
not, 

Because your words were far more elo- 
quent, and because your thoughts were far 
more significant than any that I could pos- 
sibly assemble, I shall tell you what you said. 

And so, I appear today as a reporter. 

First of all, you talked about business— 
as it was, and as you thought, or hoped, it 
would be. 

Last summer and fall, you looked forward 
to the turn of the year in anticipation that 
1955 by—national standards—would prove to 
be our finest business year—and it was. 

In planning for 1956, you were hopeful 
and confident. Now, here we are, with one- 
third of the year behind us, and most of 
our economic forecasters believe that 1956 
on balance—will be a better year than 1955. 

You frequently raised the question about 
the continuance of good business. 

You recognized your own responsibilities 
for a stable and expanding economy, and you 
were plans accordingly. You also 
rec that higher levels of business 
would depend, in large degree, on wise tax 
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policies and sound fiscal policies of govern- 
ment. 

While you did not spell it out in so many 
words, I am convinced that you share my 
opinion that our high level of prosperity is 
an almost perfect tribute to the workings of 
a free economy. 

Furthermore, I think you will agree that 
there was never a more appropriate time to 
appraise the quality and scope of our eco- 
nomic stewardship. 

This appraisal should be a continuing pro- 
cess, and I firmly believe it is becoming so— 
not only to the advancement of our dy- 
namic system of enterprise, but also to the 
betterment of all mankind. 

You were concerned—and very genuinely 
so—about the plight of your friends, the 
farmers, your fellow business men in agri- 
culture. You were troubled because agri- 
culture was not sharing in the prevailing 
prosperity. 

You felt that the farm problem had been 
wastly complicated because politics had be- 
come so interwoven with it. 

If I am reporting your opinions correctly, 
you are convinced that the problem may get 
worse before it gets better. 

You know, however, that the economic 
softness of agriculture cannot continue in- 
definitely without becoming a hazard to our 
national welfare. . 

You have not claimed to know all the an- 
swers, but this you do know: Any real an- 
swer to the farm problem must be based 
upon economic principles rather than po- 
litical considerations. 

There exists among the men of agricul- 
ture a tremendous fund of good sense, good 
judgment, good will, patriotism, and eco- 
nomic understanding. 

When we add these priceless qualities to 
a high faith in the long-range future of 
farming. there will emerge a real solution 
to the farm problem—iſ—and this is a big 
if—political eager beavers will take a vaca- 
tion. 

Then—taxes. Everywhere I went, you 
talked about taxes. 

What did you say about taxes? 

Surely you would not expect me to quote 
your exact language in this company. 

In essence, however, you said: “Taxes are 
too high.” 

Maybe you've alwnys said taxes were too 
high. I've never heard you say taxes were 
too low—or even just right. 

A system of taxation that puts a premium 
on tax angles rather than upon good man- 
agement, undermines your confidence in its 
equity, and without equity, no system of 
taxation is tolerable or enforceable. 

I could drop the subject of taxes right 
there, but I would be closing on a nega- 
tive note. The fact is that your thinking 
leaned very definitely toward the positive. 

You were worried not only about the tax 
burden itself, but about what our tax struc- 
ture does to initiative, to venture capital, 
and to opportunity. 

And that means that you are for a system 
of taxation that inspires initiative, mag- 
netizes venture capital and broadens oppor- 
tunity. 

You are thinking about tomorrow, and 
what it holds for young people. There is 
nothing negative about that. 

You expressed strong opinions about Gov- 
ernment in business. First, last, and al- 
ways, you are against the competition of 
Government in economic areas where pri- 
vate capital is able and anxious to do the 
job. 

Instead of amplifying your opinions, how- 
ever, I shall condense them into one em- 
phatic, unequivocal statement. 

You said: “Let the Government get out 
of business.” 

Repeatedly, you brought up the topic of 
social security. You approved the principle, 
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but you were amazed at its complexity and 
alarmed at its implications. 

Because the social-security program is full 
of heart appeal, it is also full of political 
allure. You nized its attractions for 
the articulate and plausible—sometimes un- 
informed—and sometimes unprincipled office 
seekers who attempt to buy votes with your 
money by constantly raising the social-secu- 
rity ante. 

Your deep concern was indicated by the 
number of times you posed the question: 
“How far can we go?” 

Can we contain the program at its pres- 
ent levels and supplement it by private 
plans, or will we be led—insidiously but 
pleasantly—along a primrose path toward 
a security mirage until we reach the point 
of no return? 

Is it conceivable that the great humani- 
tarian concept of providing basic security 
for our senior citizens and for widows and 
orphans could become an economic aibatross 
about the neck of our body politic? 

Now this leads us directly to the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
What did you say about those recommenda- 
tions? 

Not enough. Not nearly enough. 

True, ninety-nine and fourty-four one 
hundreths percent of you were for the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission— 
which we usually call the Hoover report— 
just to simplify the reference. 

Wulle you were emphatic and hightly 
articulate on the subject of taxes, the same 
emphasis did not carry through on the 
Hoover report. 

This is paradoxical because the adoption 
of the report would provide the tax relief 
which you so earnestly seek. 

Likewise, it would accomplish your vig- 
orous demand that the Federal Government 
remove itself from competition with private 
business. 

Not only does the Hoover report provide 
the means of bringing these long-sought ob- 
jectives into reality, it proposes the modern - 
ization of our National Government, which 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

This magnificent audit of government, 
produced by the best talent in America, after 
a prodigious amount of study, however 
highly respected, is not self-enacting. 

To get its recommendtions translated into 
law will require the full force of your in- 
formed, united, and sustained effort. It will 
take leg work, head work, and heart work. 

I do not share the opinion of those who 


feel that this is not the time to press this 


matter. It is too important to 
under any consideration. 

An now—the labor merger. 

We are confronted with the accomplished 
fact of a union between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, comprising a mem- 
bership of about 15 million. 

In many groups, in many States, I have 
sat in on conversations in which you at- 
tempted to appraise the impact of the merger 
on industry—on politics—and on the pub- 
lice .weal. 

If I have correctly gaged your thinking, 
you look upon the labor merger as a pos- 
sible menace—and as a possible promise. 

Labor's objectives, in many respects, run 
counter to our own. Labor tends to the idea 
of more government in our economic sys- 
tem—more concentration of power in Wash- 


ington. 


delay— 


We have been working in exactly the op- 


posite direction. We believe that one of 
freedom’s greatest safeguards lies in the 
dispersal of authority, and we will never 
surrender that conviction. 

Labor's vast power has been concen- 
trated—and if I may interpolate a suggestion 
in at this point, I would recommend that 
while you are in your capital city, you have 
a look at the magnificent new buildings the 
unions have recently constructed—and those 
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they are now constructing. There are some 
15 in all, 

Those buildings are solid evidence of 
labor's growing strength and of its entrench- 
ment in Washington to present its views to 
Government under the constitutional right 
of petition, 

You have expressed no quarrel with that. 
You only hope that as labor comes into a 
realization of its great size and strength, it 
will be as zealous in policing itself for the 
general well-being as it has been zealous 
in pressing its economic demands. 

You believe that the American public's 
awareness of the potential danger in big- 
ness—big government, big business or big 
labor—is a safeguard to the abuse of such 
power. 

You have hailed the high-principled state- 
ments of Mr. George Meany—president of 
the AFL-CIO. He has said, with emphasis, 
that as labor grows bigger and bigger, that 
it must discharge its reponsibility to the 
community as a whole in a manner that 
will bring credit to the union movement. 

Mr. Meany will have your great good wishes 
if he moves against the intolerable evils in 
the secondary boycott—that malignancy in 
the body of our economic-social system, 

If Mr. Meany mobilizes his power and 
Influence to clean up terrorism and racket- 
eering in unprincipled unions, he will not 
only enhance the stature of American labor, 
he will perform a service of incalculable 
value to our country. 

And then, you spun the globe. 

You have been intrigued, amazed—and 
if I am not mistaken—somewhat amused at 
the fantastic Russian spectacle—the so- 
called New Look. 

The ghost of Stalin has been haled be- 
fore the court of his‘successors and charged 
with every crime in the bock. 

No one is easier to convict than a ghost, 
and so the present masters of the Kremlin, 
serving in the triple capacity of prosecutor, 
judge, and jury, have convicted “good old 
Joe.” He is solely responsible, so they say, 
for the lies, deceit, duplicity, and murder, 
and all the other sins against society, upon 
which the Soviet regime was built. 

Among the many grotesque contradictions 
in this situation is that the same old gang 
is ruling Russia, minus Stalin. It is the same 
old gang with a brand new look. 

They are playing that new look for every- 
thing it is worth—and let's face it—they are 
getting away with it in too many corners of 
the world. 

Day after day we are deluged with stories 
of the backslapping and baby-kissing tours 
of Russia's ruling clique. Synthetic good 
will is simply oozing from their pores. 

But, as its present masters parade across 
the world behind their masks of benignity, 
you have not forgotten the real character 
of the Russian apparatus. 

No, you have not been fooled. You have 
not been enticed by the song of the Russian 
Lorelei, because in that direction les disaster. 

There is nothing you would welcome more 
than a true change of heart in the rulers of 
the Kremlin, because deep down inside each 
of you is a love of peace, and the hope that 
it may eventually prevail throughout the 
world. 

You cannot envision, however, such a 
change among the men who were part and 
parcel of the great Russian blood-lettings. 

You are committed to the principle of St. 
John the Divine, that men should be judged 
by their works, and so you are in favor of 
keeping America’s defense impregnable while 
we watch and wait for more convincing eyi- 
dence of the Soviet’s regeneration. 

When Russia has reyersed all the entries 
of double dealing; 

When she has released the thousands of 
slave laborers and war prisoners who are 
being held in captivity in violation of law 
and human decency; 
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When she has freed her satellite nations 
and done everything possible to expiate her 
crimes against civilization; 

When she has repudiated her diabolical 
purpose to rule the world; 

Then perhaps it will be time to take her 
new look seriously. 

How about your views on education? 
There was never a time in our his 
when education was so important to our 
national vigor—to our very survival—as it 
is today. The ideological and physical con- 
flicts which embroil the world will be re- 
solved in the realm of the mind and spirit. 

You know this. You have come into 4 
new realization of the value of education. 
and you have a sense of compulsion to do 
something about it—just what, you are not 
too sure. 

The towering problems of teacher short- 
ages, of tremendous manpower demands, par- 
ticularly in the fields of science and engi“ 
neering, and always the problems of finance, 
do not lend themselves to easy solutions. 

Always, in talking about education there 
arose the subject of Federal aid. 

And what is your attitude about Federal 
aid? 

You want no part of it, and you under- 
stand clearly why. x 

You understand that just as livestock 
lose weight on a long trip to market, so does 
your tax dollar lose weight on a round trip 
to Washington. 

But that is not your main objection to 
Federal aid for education. Your objection 
goes much deeper than that. 

You believe in the dispersal of power, par- 
ticularly with respect to education. You 
know that if and when local and State au- 
thorities surrender their responsibilities for 
the support and control of our schools, free- 
dom will have lost one of its mightiest 
citadels. 

The Founding Fathers allocated only 17 
powers to the Federal Government, The re- 
sponsibility for education was not one of 
them. That responsibility was left to the 
individual States and the people. The archi- 
tects of our Constitution believed in a gov- 
ernment close to the people and in the 
philosophy of maximum self-determination- 

You are familiar with the recent exhaust- 
ive studies of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations in which it was found 
that not a single State in this Union was 
uneble to finance its educational responsi- 
bilities. 

The White House Conference confirmed 
this finding, although iA the much-discussed 
report of the conference, this significant fact 
has not had the emphasis that it deserves. 

If I might be permitted to add a footnote 
to my interpretation of your attitude toward 
Federal aid to education, it would be this: 

The increasing demand for Federal aid bas 
its genesis in the failure of the States to 
meet educational needs. It can well be 
that there has been too much emphasis on 
States’ rights and not enough on States’ re- 
sponsibilities. 

If the States do not proceed at once— 
now—to close the gap between what is and 
what ought to be in education, we will have 
Federal aid. Children cannot walt and the 
national welfare is involved: 

Finally, the election year—the year in 
which a legion of candidates are advancing 
their personal and party claims to public 
office. 

Among them, are those who seek election 
to the most powerful position in the world 
the Presidency of the United States. 

This leap year could be a stimulating and 
inspiring proposition, a reexamination 
governmental practices, a reappraisal of po- 
litical and economic policies and a reassess- 
ment of social accountability. In short— 
it could be a workshop on citizenship, 

But, you say, that such is not the case. 
You seem to fee! that our political campaigns 
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all to frequently take the form of a promis- 
match, 


You believe our democratic concepts would 
reinforced if we had more leadership and 
less followship. 8 
You want the kind of leadership that 
oe us think—instead of followship that 
He us what it thinks we want to hear. 
We have often wondered—you and I— 
What would happen if a political Daniel 
*hould come to judgment. What would hap- 
Pen if this man, possessed. of the God-given 
Power to “make interpretations and dissolve 
doubts,” should announce for public office? 
pS uPpore that he should promise. nothing 
üt the equivalent of the Churchillian prom- 
Of blood, sweat and tears. 
Would he be heeded—or hung in effegy? 
Suppose he should be elected, and sup- 
that upon some momentous issue with 
wemendous public appeal, he should say— 
88 did Senator Lamar of my own State 
many years ago Today I must be true or 
Talse,” 
i And then suppose that he took a position 
or integrity instead of expendiency. 
Would he be returned—or retired? 
You are locking for men like that in pub- 
Office because—here in America—is the 
e of the people to do justice, to love 
and to walk humbly with God. 
now—I close the book on my report. 
I conclude, as I began, by saying that no 
could emerge from my experience of the 
Past 12 months without becoming a bet- 
der American. 
enever I have been abroad, and the 
hour for returning finally arrives, my 
prouchts turn to these magnificant lines of 
etry Van Dyke: 


. 

On it's home again, and home again, Amer- 
ica for me. 

"I want a ship that's westward bound to 
Plough the rolling sca 

“To the blessed land of room enough be- 
yound the ocean bars 

“Where the air is full of sunlight and the 
flag is full of stars.” 

Here in America—the air is full of sun- 
Ught—and the flag is full of stars. 
have neyer been so proud to be an Amer- 


ican, 


The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS' 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


Or NORTH DAKOTA 
* THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a radio and 
TV broadcast by Glenn J. Tarbott, presi- 

t of the North Dakota Farmers 
nion, in connection with the farm bill. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
Cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Rrconp, as follows: 

Steccan Broapcast Over Err Nort DA- 

Kora Rapio Network By GLENN J. TALEOTT, 

, NortH DAKOTA FARMERS UNION, 

Monpay, APRIL 23, 1956 

Good evening. Tonight I should like to 
direct my remarks to all the people of this 
State—not merely to farmers. but to the 

dusewives, to the businessmen on Main 
Street and to the laboring people in our cities 

d towns. 

The subject I want to discuss is the farm 
îm generai—and the President's veto of the 

arm bill in particular. : 

The farm problem is, I believe, greatly mis- 
Understood by many people. Because it is 
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misunderstood, it is ignored by too many 
people who apparently feel more comfort- 
able, when they pretend it doesn’t exist. 

I suppose this is only natural because the 
farm problem is a tough and complicated 
problem. 

Its solution lies, of necessity, in the field 
of legislation, and legislation is a political 
process. Hence, farm legislation is subjected 
to all the varying degrees of competenee and 
incompetence of our legislators, to the vary- 
ing degrees of understanding or misunder- 
standing of our Congressmen. And should 
a good solution be found by Congress, the 
administration of it, is subjected to the vary- 
ing degrees of competence and understand- 
ing of our national admiinstration. There- 
fore, since a sound solution of the farm 
preblem rests finally with the people, a 
greater interest and a more renl knowledge 
on the part of all citizens is imperative. 

The problem has been ignored by many 
people because the very term “farm prob- 
lem” implies that it is an isolated economic 
problem—of interest and concern only to 
farmers—gnd while many people sympathize 
with farmers when they are in distress, it 
is natural for nonfarm people to shrug their 
shoulders and say “Well, it is too bad—but 
what can we do about it? We have problems 
of our. own." 

And that is only too true. Surely the in- 
dependent businessman on Main Street has 
bis share of problems. And the laboring 
man does. And so does the housewife who 
faces the almost impossible task of stretch- 
img the paycheck to meet the rising cost of 
living. . 

But it is equally true—particularly in a 
State like ours—that the farm problem and 
what is or is not done about it—directly 
affects the economic welfare of everyone eise. 

Uniess the decline in farm income is 
quickly reversed the current economic dis- 
trees in agriculture will spread throughout 
our entire economy. Many businessmen have 
long since felt the pinch of steadily falling 
farm prices in terms of cancelled machinery 
orders, reduced business volume and a dan- 
gerously high volume of accounts receivable. 

A lot of people ask me: “Why-is it that 
farmers always seem to be in trouble—par- 
ticularly now when the rest of the economy 
scems £0 prosperous.” 

Well, the reason for farmers’ persistent 
troubie is not too difficult to understand. 
Principally, the farm problem stems from 
the fagt that in this highly complex and 
very delicately balanced economy, the 
farmer is the only businessman who is 
forced to buy everything at retail and sell 
everything he produces at wholesale. Ac- 
cording to all normal commercial rules and 
practices he is forced to operate in reverse. 

The farmer is the only busineseman in the 
entire economy who is unable to determine 
his own price. He cannot—like the manu- 
facturer—or the storekeeper—or the ma- 
chinery dealer—figure up his operating costs, 
like taxes, depreciation, interest and a mod- 
est profit and then say—on the basis. of 
these costs—“I must get so much for a 
bushel of wheat, so much for a pound of 
beef, or so much for a gallon of milk or 
cream.” 

The farmer—left to the mercy of the free 
yarket—has no idea what his prices will be 
in the fall, when he plants his crop in the 
spring. Yet his operating costs are deter- 
mined by someone else and they remain the 
same whether he gets $3 a bushel for his 
wheat or only $1.50 a bushel, 

No intelligent businessman in the world 
could successfully conduct his business on 
such a basis. Yet a farmer is very much a 
businessman, His capital investment is 
high—and his operating costs—like any other 
businessman's—must be paid out of income, 
So, because the farmer is forced to calculate 
his costs of operation at retail prices and at 
the same time accept prices for his com- 
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modities determined by a so-called tree 
market“ process, which is wholly unrelated 
to his costs, he is constantly in economic 
trouble. 

Yet, because the production of food and 
fiber is the most vital public-interest busi- 
ness in the Nation, it is necessary that the 
public first understand the farm problem; 
and, secondly, helps to provide the legisla- 
tive and administrative devices which, in 
some measures, at least, will fill the economic 
vacuum in which farmers by the very nature 
of their business must operate. Many econ- 
omists call this problem: “Agriculture's ad- 
verse terms of trade with the rest of the busi- 
ness community.” 

Before 1930, no real attempt had ever been 
made to provide the corrective measures 
necessary to maintain agriculture on an 
equal level with the rest of the economy. As 
a result, we had a very deep and disastrous 
farm depression which ultimately resulted 
in a nationwide depression during which 
there were 15 million unemployed—hun- 
dreds of banks went busted—thousands of 
businessmen went bankrupt and hundreds 
of thousands of farm families were bankrupt 
and forced out of agriculture. We ought not 
permit that to happen again. Yet it can 
happen again unless we establish a Fed- 
eral farm program that will specifically pro- 
vide real parity income for farm families. 

So actually, farm p are not, in 
any sense, class legislation designed to favor 
farmers at the expense of the rest of the 
people. When you urge Congress and the 
President to provide real farm parity, you are 
saying that you are willing to give the farm- 
ers thé same economic break as the rest of 
the country—in order to insure all of you 
an abundance of food at all times—so that 
the businessmen who are dependent on farm 
purchasing power may be successful and go 
that the jobs of those who work in the trades 
supplying farmers’ needs and in transporta- 
tion, processing, and distribution of farm 
commodities, may be secure. 

Businessmen are shortchanging their 
best customers when they fail to under- 
stand this, and when they fight against 
parity farm legislation. The Jaboring man 
invites loss of jobs and pay cuts when be 
fails to support the farmers. The house- 
wife risks a food shortage and invites higher 
food prices and perhaps even a nationwide 
food monopoly when she ignores the farm 
problem, 

We think this all-too-prevailing attitude 
among people is unfortunate and unwise. 
But it seems nothing less than tragic when 
the President, presumably upon the advice 
of bis Secretary of Agriculture and his politi- 
cal party, vetoed a farm law which would 
have partially repaired the income losses 
farmers have suffered the past 3 years. 

We hate to think that the President vetoed 
the farm bill last week out of ignorance. 
We cannot believe that the President has 
no feeling for Sarmers—no sympathy for 
their problems, We do not like to think he 
vetoed the farm bill for purely political 
motives, 

Yet it is a little difficult to believe he is 
not aware that farmers are in distress— 
that farm prices have fallen nearly 30 per- 
cent since 1952—that farm net income has 
fallen 37 percent—that the parity ratio has 
dropped from 101 to slightly over 80 percent. 

His avowed farm policies for more than 
3 years and by his veto last Monday he said, 
in effect, that the answer to falling farm 
income—the answer to the farm depres- 
sion—is not more but less farm income. 

The farm bill—though far from perfect— 
would have raised farm income nearly $3 
billion over the level of 1955. 

But the President vetoed it. 

It would be pointless. to get into a long 
technical discussion of the bill itself, We 
would like, however, to point out what the 
veto means in terms of dollars and cents 
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to farmers directly and to businessmen in- 
directly. 

On major North Dakota crops affected by 
the veto, wheat, for instance, will be 26 cents 
a bushel less this year; rye will be 25 cents 
a bushel less; oats, 13 cents less; barley, 20 
cents a bushel less; corn, in the commercial 
corn area, 14 cents less; and in the noncom- 
mercial corn area, 50 cents a bushel less. 

For the average North Dakota farmer— 
when you multiply the per-bushel price dif- 
ference by his production of these crops— 
the veto bill cost him from $1,200 to $2,000 
this year. 

There are those who say—and this in- 
cludes the President himself as well as his 
Secretary of Agriculture—that “yes, falling 
farm prices are a problem but the important 
problem in agriculture is farm surpluses 
and—they say—you can't solve the farm- 
price situation until you solve the surplus 
problem.” And their answer to solving the 
alleged surplus problem is to cut prices so 
low that it drives farmers out of produc- 
tion of these so-called surplus crops. 

Aside from the fact that this method is 
cruel and immoral—actual experience of the 
past 3 years shows that instead of produc- 
tion falling off and surpluses disappearing— 
production increases for the simple reason, 
that farmers, out of the economic necessity 
to meet high, rigid operating costs, must 
make up the difference with more produc- 
tion, 

For instance, in 3 years to the end of 1955, 
the price of grain sorghums has gone down 
24 percent but production of grain sor- 
ghums went up 173 percent. 

The price of rye went down 17 percent but 
production is up 75 percent. 

The price of oats went down 23 percent 
but production is up 42 percent. 

The farm price of milk went down 17 per- 
cent but production of milk is up 9 percent. 

And so it goes all through the list of farm 
commodities. 

Another thing which this administration 
either fails to understand or refuses to rec- 
ognize, is, that the present formula for cal- 
culating price parity—which they say is 
high—is, on the contrary, far too low to 
give farmers any semblance of real parity 
income, even should price parity be at 100 
percent. 

Here are most recent figures from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the President's 
Council of Economic Advisors: 

In 1947 when the farm parity ratio stood 
at 115 percent—or 15 points above the so- 
called full parity level—per capita farm in- 
come was only 55 percent of the per capita 
income of all nonfarm people. 

In 1952 average farm prices were 100 per- 
cent of parity but per capita income for 
farmers was 52 percent of nonfarm per capita 
income, 

And last year, 1955, when farm prices were 
84 percent of parity, per capita farm income 
was only 44 percent of the per capita income 
of nonfarmers. 

Even the most partisan individual would 
surely admit that this pér capita income dif- 
ference is badly out of balance, and that the 
answer doesn’t lie in the realm of still less 
farm income. Yet, what other conclusion 
can you draw from the President's veto, and 
his message last Monday night. 

Obviously, you can't ralse farm income 
by deliberately lowering farm prices. The 
answer doesn’t lie in a return to the free 
market. It is a proven fact that lower 
prices will not reduce farm production, un- 
less such a policy is continued until the pro- 
ductive capacity of our farm plant is so 
impaired that it constitutes a tragic threat 
to the food needs of our Nation. 

We think the veto was a tragic mistake—a 
staggering blow not only to farmers but to 
our whole economy. 

We think that anyone—regardless who he 
is—or the position he holds—does the Na- 
tion a great disservice by misrepresenting the 
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facts about the farm problem and farm pro- 
= 


grams. 

Whoever does this is gambling with our 
economy—risking the welfare of 22 million 
farm people—and gambling with the health 
and the security of the whole Nation. 

Any responsible political party—any man 
in, or who seeks high office—should under- 
stand the simple fact that our economy is 
not and cannot be truly prosperous while 
agriculture is being driven deeper into debt 
and at a headlong pace toward bankruptcy. 

It will take broad public understanding— 
and it will take knowledge and integrity on 
the part of the press, the politicians and 
public officials to write a workable farm 
program that gives farm familles real parity 
of income and thus securing—for all time— 
an economy of abundance. 

That's all we ask—that you recognize the 
problem for what it is. Try sincerely to un- 
derstand it. And be willing to give farmers 
the same economic break that you expect 
for yourself. 

We are sorely disappointed that the Presi- 
dent vetoed the farm bill. The Farmers 
Union, alone of all the farm organizations, 
supported it—not because we thought it 
was the best and final answer—but because 
it provided immediate and substantial help 
for a rapidly crumbling farm economy, 

The Farmers Union will continue to work 
for legislation that will assure farmers real 
parity income. We belleve this is wholly 
in the broad public interest. This goal will 
be realized sooner if all of you—in your own 
self-interest—will give us your understand- 
ing and your support. 

Thank you for listening, and good night. 


The Bricker-Dirksen Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 - 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, one of 
these days the Senate will be faced with 
the new Bricker-Dirksen amendment, I 
have recently received a copy of com- 
munication addressed to deans of accred- 
ited law schools and teachers of consti- 


tutional and international law through- - 


out the country. This letter is signed by 
five of the most eminent law-school 
deans in America, Dean Jefferson B. 
Fordham, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School; Dean Erwin Griswold, 
of the Harvard Law School; Dean Wil- 
liam C. Warren, of Columbia University 
Law School; Dean Eugene V. Rostow, of 
the Yale Law School; and Dean E. Blythe 
Stason, of the University of Michigan 
Law School. The letter which these five 
great legal authorities are sending out is 
in itself a persuasive and convincing 
argument against the Bricker-Dirksen 
amendment, “The five deans are also at- 
taching to their circular letter a copy of 
a statement issued by the Committee for 
Defense of the Constitution by Preserving 
the Treaty Power. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the letter being cir- 
culated by the five law-school deans, and 
also the statement of position of the 
Committee for Defense of the Constitu- 
tion, together with the names of the offi- 
cers and sponsors of that committee, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CONCERNING THE Bricker AMENDMENT 


Dear COLLEAGUE: As you know, a major- 
ity of the Senate Judiciary Committee re- 
cently recommended the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in the following language: 

“SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty OF 
other international agreement which con- 
flicts with any provision of this Constitution 
shall not be of any force or effect. 

“Sec. 2. On the question of advising and 
consenting to the ratification of a treaty. 
the vote shall be determined by yeas and 
nays, and the names of the persons voting 
for and against shall be entered on the Jour- 
nal of the Senate.” 

You will remember that in 1953, Senator 
Witz solicited the views of law school deans 
and professors of constitutional and inter- 
national law with respect to the Bricker 
amendment and that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee published the replies in a pamphlet which 
some believe to have been the most effective 
single document in the fight against the 
amendment. Twenty-six out of twenty- 
seven replies were against the pro 
amendment. 

The wording of section 1 of the then- 
proposed Bricker amendment, upon which 
Senator WiLry invited your views, was as 
follows: 

“SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty which 


conflicts with this Constitution shall not be 


of any force or effect.” 

Section 1 of the 1953 version is identical 
with section 1 of the new Dirksen version, 
except that the latter adds the words “any 
provision ot“ before the words “this Consti- 
tution” and also adds the words “other in- 
ternational agreement.” The Judiciary Com- 
mittce report states that the word “conflict” 
means “inconsistent with” or “at variance 
from” and the phrase “with any provision of 
this Constitution” means each article, sec- 
tion, and clause of the basic document as 
amended.” 


We believe that many of the arguments 
stated in the letters published by Senator 
Writer are applicable f the new Dirksen 
version, It is true now, as then, that there 
is no necessity for a revision of the treaty 
provision of the Constitution, Nor is there 
any oecasion for a declaratory amendment; 
the argument that a treaty or agreement 
might be used to override the Bill of Rights 
is unfounded. 


Although it is impossible to foresee the 
consequences in actual interpretation of the 
new section 1, the proponents make it clear 
that it is intended to do more than merely 
restate existing law and practice, Apparently 
its purpose is to rearrange the boundaries 
between Federal and State authority and to 
shift some of the powers of the executive to 
the judicial and legislative branches, End- 
less controversial searches would doubtless 
be invited into its meaning as disputes over 
particular treaty provisions arose. 

Senator Bricker has stated, it is reported. 
that the purpose of adding the three words 
“any provision ot“ is so that other pro- 
visions of the Constitution could be weighed 
without reference to“ the provision of article 
VI that treaties shall be the supreme law of 
the land anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. (New York Times, March 14, 1956, 
p. 11, col. 1.) 

Senator Dmksxx is reported as saying that 
one effect of the amendment would be to 
nullify the 1916 treaty with Canada govern- 
ing protection of migratory birds (New York 
Times, March 4, 1956, p. 12, col. 1), appar- 
ently believing that it would confine the 
treaty power to those enumerated subjects 
on which Congress has express powers to 
legislate. 
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The majority report states that if an 
executive agreement involved a matter with- 
in the delegated powers of Congress, the 
Agreement would be ineffective unless Con- 
Sress authorized or ratified it. The proposed 
amendment would seem to throw a cloud on 
the Executive's powers when he negotiates 
&greements under his diplomatic powers or 

Powers as Commander in Chief. 

President Eisenhower in his press con- 
Terence on April 4, 1956, stated: 

“Now, as you know, there have been writ- 
ten into this latest version three words: 
any provisions of.’ Those words are under 

most earnest study by lawyer groups 
everywhere. They are advising me, and 
apparently they are advising Senator 
Bricker and the rest; exactly what they 
Mean, it is difficult to say.” 

Section 2 of the proposal is not needed. 
Its Purpose could readily be achieved by 

rule, 
It is our hope that we can, through your 
replies to this letter, prepare a report simi- 
lar to that prepared by Senator WILEY in 
1953 and that it may be equally useful to the 
dent and to the Senators in their con- 

sideration of the new Dirksen version of the 
er amendment. We would appreciate 
comments. 

For your information, there is enclosed a 
statement of the Committee for Defense of 

© Constitution by Preserving the Treaty 

er, which relates to the current Bricker 
amendment and to which esch of us sub- 
Scribes. 
Sincerely, 

JEFFERSON B. FORDHAM. 
ERWIN GRISWOLD. 
EucENE V. Rostow. 
E. BLYTHE STASON. 
Wiu11am C. WARREN, 


(Please address your. reply to Jefferson B. 
am, 3400 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
Phia 4, Pa.) 
APRIL 30, 1956. 


COMMTrTEE FOR DEFENSE OF THE CONSTITUTION 
BY PRESERVING THE TREATY POWER—STATE~ 
MENT OF POSITION ON THE BRICKER AMEND- 
Mernr (1956) 

We continue to oppose amending the Con- 
stitution as proposed by the so-called Bricker 
&mendment, in its latest version as well as 
in tts numerous earlier forms. The present 
Proposal either is merely a superfluous re- 
Statement of existing law, and as such wholly 
Unnecessary, or it is an ambiguous and dan- 
Zerous limitation on the President and the 

ral power to deal effectively with for- 
eign nations. This is certainly no time to 
troduce a Trojan horse into our Constitu- 
or to downgrade our President as our) 
®Pokesman in world affairs. 

The key provisions of the Bricker amend- 
Ment, including the so-called which clause, 
Were thoroughly considered during the 1954 
Senate debate, and defeated. A revised ver- 
Sion, however, including the “which” clause 

t minus the word which.“ was reintro- 
duced and hearings were held by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee during 1955. Now a 
Majority of the Judiciary Committee has 
abandoned that version and recently, with- 
Sut further hearings or public discussion, 

reported favorably this substitute 
amendment proposed by Senator DIRKSEN: 

A provision of a treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement which conflicts with any 
Provision of this Constitution shall not be 
ot any force or effect.“ 3 


— 


The only other provision reported out 
(March 5, 1956) was one requiring a rolicall 
Vote on treaties—a requirement which 
Might well be an improvement in the Senate 
rules, but certainly not one belonging in the 
Constitution, 
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BAD LAW 


The three italicized words, according to 
the report of the majority of the Senate 
committee, require that any treaty or other 
international agreement be tested against 
each article, section, and clause of the Con- 
stitution, taken separately. This violates 
the elementary commonsense rule of con- 
struction under which our Constitution has 
been interpreted in literally thousands of 
decisions over the past 167 years. Any docu- 
ment, whether it be a constitution, a statute, 
a will or a contract, must be construed as a 
whole, each part in its proper relation to the 
others. By this legerdemain, however, far- 
reaching results would be accomplished ac- 
cording to the majority report. But the 
committee does not say which or how many 
of our presently valid and lawful treaties or 
executive agreements would suddenly be- 
come unconstitutional under the proposed 
amendment. Presumably, only future liti- 
gation would answer such practical and vital 
questions. 

THE ATTACK ON THE EXECUTIVE 


A main p of the amendment is to 
restrict the effectiveness of executive agree- 
ments made by the President, and about 
half the report is devoted to establishing 
such an interpretation. The report makes 
plain that the amendment is intended to 
make the internal effectiveness of executive 
agreements subordinate to State laws, even 
where the agreements are clearly within the 
scope of the President's diplomatic powers 
and his powers as Commander in Chief. 
Moreover, under the report's interpretation 
of the amendment, all executive agreements 
involving any matter within the delegated 
powers of Congress would be ineffective, not 
merely when in conflict with a Federal 
statute, which is the law today, but in all 
cases where not specifically authorized or 
ratified by Congress. 

THE 10,000-WORD AMENDMENT 


To explain the 25-word amendment the 
majority report takes 10,000 words (twice the 
number in the original Constitution). Aside 
from the one new phrase, the words which 
the proponents chose for their amendment 
stand alone, uncontaminated by the known 
seem innocent enough. If these words could 
objectives, they could be taken as an attempt 
merely to restate what is already the law— 
that the Constitution is supreme over 
treaties and executive agreements, as it is 
over laws. But when the proponents take 
10,000 words to bulid their own interpreta- 
tion of their own amendment, we are faced 
with amending the Constitution by commit- 
tee report. With such a legislative record, 
we could not trust even merely declaratory 
words to carry only their ordinary meaning, 

BAD POLICY 4 


The present and all prior versions of the 
Bricker amendment bear the same stamp— 
the fewer international agreements the bet- 
make them, and becloud their legality. In 
ter, so cut down the President's powers to 
our whole shistory there has never been a 
worse time to pursue such a course. War 
has become annihilation. The future peace 
and welfare of our people (or of any people) 
lies in reaching agreement in their relations 
with others. To obstruct our own path for 
reaching such agreements is folly. 

SPONSORS 


Lucius D. Clay, chairman; Frank Altschul, 
Stamford, Conn.; Laird Bell, Chicago, III.; 
Harold A, Black, Los Angeles, Calif.; James 
T. Brand, Salem, Oreg.; Harry Amos Bullis, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Stuart Chevalier, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Will L. Clayton, Houston, 
Tex.; Charles A. Coolidge, Boston, Mass.; 
Edward S. Corwin, Princeton, N. J.; Homer 
D. Crotty, Los Angeles, Calif.; Arthur H. 
Dean, Oyster Bay, N. X.; Robert Dechert, 
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Philadelphia, Pa.: Edwin D. Dickinson, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Robert G. Dodge, Boston, 
Mass.: Henry S. Drinker, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Farnham P. Griffiths, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Erwin N. Griswold, Cambridge, Mass.; James 
P. Hart, Austin, Tex.; Elizabeth E. Heffel- 
finger, Minneapolis, Minn.; Paul G. Hoffman, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Palmer Hoyt, Denver Colo.; 
Sarah T. Hughes, Dallas, Tex.; Devereux C. 
Josephs, New York, N. T.; Jacob M. Lashley, 
St. Louis, Mo. Monte M. Lemann, New 
Orleans, La,; John Lord O'Brian, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Joseph O'Meara, South Bend, 
Ind.; Elihu Root, Jr, New York, N. I.; 
Marcus C. Sloss, San Francisco, Calif.: 
Geoffrey S. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.: Anna 
Lord Strauss, New York, N. Y.: Gerard Swope, 
Sr., Ossining, N. Y.; Harrison Tweed, New 
York, N. T.; Joseph N. Welch, Walpole, Mass.; 
Walter H, Wheeler, Jr., Stamford, Conn.; 
James D, Zellerbach, San Francisco, Calif. 

Douglas Arant, Birmingham, Ala.; Harry 
S. Ashmore, Little Rock Ark.; Dana C. 
Backus, New York, N. T.; Chauncey Belknap, 
New York, N. T.; Francis M. Bird, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Edward F. Blettner, Jr., Winnetka, III.; 
George H. Bond, Jr., Syracuse, N. v.; Henry 
Brandis, Jr., Chapel Hill, N. C.; Robert J. 
Bulkley, Cleveland, Ohio; Charles C. Cabot, 
Boston, Mass.; Hugh Calkins, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Hodding Carter, Greenville, Miss.; 
Stephen F. Chadwick, Jr., Seattle, Wash.; 
Frederick Chait, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin F. 
Chinlund, New York, N. T.; Austin V. Cf- 
ford, Bloomington, Ind.; Ralph A. Colbert, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Edward A. Conway, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Jerome K. Crossman, Dallas, Tex.; 
Joseph B. Cumming, Augusta, Ga.; Stuart 
DeBard, Boston, Mass.; John V. Duncan, New 
York, N. Y.; Conover English, Newark, N. J.; 
Dana L. Farnsworth, Cambridge, Mass.; Jef- 
ferson B. Fordham, Philadelphia, Pa.; Eu- 
gene H. Freedheim, Cleveland, Ohio; W. St. 
John Garwood, Austin, Tex.; A. L. Gause- 
witz, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Arthur J. Gold- 
smith, New York, N. v.; Paul F. Good, Omaha, 
Nebr.; John Raeburn Green, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Herbert M. Hamblen, Spokane, Wash.; Paul 
F. Hannah, Waltham, Mass.; Joseph Harri- 
son, Newark, N. J.; David Heath, Dallas, Tex,; 
Blakey Helm, Louisville, Ky.; Homer Hilton, 
Jr., Jackson, Mich.; John A. Houston, Gales- 
burg, III.: Schuyler W. Jackson, Topeka, 
Kans.; William L. Josslin, Portland, Oreg.; 
Spencer L. Kimball, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Edward C. King, Boulder, Colo; Benjamin 
H. Kizer, Spokane, Wash.; Allen T. Klots, 
New York, N. T.; Charles H. Leaphart, Mis- 
soula, Mont.; Sol M. Linowitz, Rochester, 
N. T.; Herbert S. Little, Seattle, Wasbh.; 
Laurence M. Lombard, Boston, Mass.: Wilder 
Lucas, St. Louis, Mo.; Brunson MacChesney, 
Chicago, III. Ross L. Malone, Roswell, 
N. Mex.; Gerald C. Mann, Dallas, Tex.; Wil- 
liam L. Marbury, Baltimore, Md.; Robert E. 
Matthews, Columbus, Ohio; Carlyle E. Maw, 
New York, N. T.; Edward D. McDougal, Jr., 
Chicago, II.; Frederick C. McKee, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Vincent L. McKusick, Portland, Maine; 
John R. McLane, Manchester, N. H.; Vernon 
X. Miller, Washington, D. C.; D. Howe Moffat, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; E. W. Moise, Atlanta, 
Ga. Hugh Moore, Easton, Pa; John E. 
Mulder, Philadelphia, Pa; Arthur L. New- 
man, New York, N. T.: Emory T. Nunneley, 
Jr., Minneapolis, Minn.; John Nuveen, Chi- 
cago, III.: Lithgow Osborne, New York, N. Y.: 
George H. Parsons, Seattle, Wash.; Endicott 
Peabody, Boston, Mass.; Theodore Pearson, 
New York, N. X.; Raymond Pitcairn, Phila- 
delphia, Pa; William Poole, Wilmington, 
Del.; A. J. Gustin Priest, Charlottesville, Va.; 
Thomas v. Rankin, Boston, Mass.; F. D. G. 
Ribble, Charlottesville, Va.; Alvin J. Rock- 
well, San Francisco, Calif.; Murray Season- 
good, Cincinnati, Ohio; Whitney North Sey- 
mour, New York, N. L.; Francis Shackelford, 
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Atlanta, Ga.; Carl B. Spaeth, Stanford, Calif.; 
Harvey M. Spear, New York, N. T.; Charles 
M. Spofford, New York, N. Z.; Waldo Ste- 
phenson, Oklahoma City, Okla.; John R. Ste- 
venson, New York, N. Y.; William E. Steven- 
son, Oberlin, Ohio; Eugene C. Struckhoff, 
Concord, N. H.; Arthur E. Sutherland, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Dr. William H. Sweet, Brook- 
line, Mass.: Kline R. Swygard, Corvallis, 
Oreg.; Sidney W. Thaxter, Portland, Maine; 
Lucious E. Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Charles W. Tillett, Charlotte, N. C.; Elmer 
E. Todd, Seattle, Wash.; Lyman M. Tondel, 
New York, N. Y.; Henry P. Van Dusen, New 
York, N. Y; R. Worth Vaughan, Tenafly, 
N. J.; W. W. Waymack, Adel, Iowa; Bethuel M. 
Webster, New Tork. N. Y.: C. R. Wharton, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur E. Whittemore, 
Boston, Mass.: Robert W. Williams, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Philip Willkie, Rushville, Ind.: 
Francis EB. Winslow, Rocky Mount, N. C.: 
David J. Winton, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. B. 
Woodman, New York, N. Y. 


Liberalization of Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance System 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 


the major items of business which will 


soon come before the Senate is, of 
course, the important matter of liberali- 
zation of the Nation’s old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. 

We have all been following with in- 
terest the deliberations of the Senate 
Finance Committee on this subject. 

I personally feel that improvement of 
the system—liberalization of benefits 
and extension of coverage—is long over- 
due, although changes must, of course, 
be actuarilly sound. 

In the May 1956 issue of the Journal 
of Lifetime Living magazine, there is 
an article which discusses looking after 
the needs of our older people. The ar- 
ticle is entitled, “Nineteen Hundred and 
Fifty-Six: Boom Year for Seniors.” 

The article prominently features re- 
ference to my own bill, S. 2279, for a 
comprehensive system of grants-in-aid 
for the purpose of improving not only 
oldsters’ pensions, but their health, 
housing, recreational opportunities, etc. 

I send this article to the desk. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS., REPORT 


I append to it two items. The first is 
a grassroots indication of what people 
in America are doing by themselves to 
assure a fairer break for our senior citi- 
zens. 

This particular item represents the 
first few pages of a comprehensive re- 
port from the Sheboygan, Wis., Com- 
mittee on the Aging. It shows how the 
committee set up its subcommittees and 
did necessary research work as a foun- 
dation. 

ADDRESS BY J. R. COMINSKY 

The second is an excerpt from a major 
address which was delivered on April 
17 by Mr. J. R. Cominsky, publisher of 
the Saturday Review. In this address, 
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entitled “Vocational Counselling is Un- 
finished Business,” Mr. Cominsky makes 
a most provocative suggestion dealing 
with liberalized corporate tax credit for 
employment of senior citizens. 

Mr. Cominsky, I may say, is contrib- 
uting some of the most original think- 
ing now being done in our country on 
the paradox of the lengthening of the 
life span, and the shortening of the work 
span in America. I have previously 
brought several of his suggestions to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
three items be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the three 
items were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Journal of Lifetime Living of 
May 1956] 
1956: Boom Year FOR SENIORS 


Take a nation which has quadrupled its 
number of elders since 1900. Add two world 
wars, a financial depression, a few fist- 
shaking dictators, and a social or industrial 
revolution here and there, with an H- bomb 
thrown in for good measure. 

What do you get? It is not surprising if 
you end up a little confused; and when you 
take stock, you are apt to find that you over- 
looked something. 

It's a big something that Suncle Sam over- 
looked. He didn't expect, and didn't fully 
account for, a host of senior citizens, com- 
prising almost 10 percent of our present 
population, and zooming higher and higher. 

In the midst of all his other worries, he was 
caught with his statistics down, and with at- 
titudes, policies, legislation, and an economy 
unprepared to cope with the wants and needs 
of this new kind of citizenry. 

He is still dazed by it. But the alarm, 
which started to wake him with a tinkle, is 
now ringing like a firebell. The present 
session of Congress is swamped with measures 
for elders. There are more than 200 bills to 
liberalize social security. There are senior 
housing acts, and a proposal which would 
set up a Federal bureau for seniors. In the 
administrative branches of Government, and 
on the State and local levels, scores of new 
projects are afoot for the vocational, educa- 
tional, recreational, and health betterment of 
the more mature set. 

Politically, economically, and socially, 
seniors as a class, and as an issue, have moved 
into the big league of national affairs. In the 


` haze of election maneuvers, it is hard to pre- 


dict a score. But it seems clear that 1956 
marks the beginning of a new emergence for 
men and women past 40—and especially for 
the 14 million who are 65 and over. 

“Congress will have to take a whole new 
look at all the problems,” Senator ALEXANDER 
Wir told the Journal of Lifetime Living. 
“And it will have to do so this year.” 


JOBS, HOUSING, RECREATION 


The senior Republican from Wisconsin now 
has before the Senate the most vital measure 
of the current crop—Senate bill 2279, which 
authorizes a new Federal series of 5-year 
annual grants to the States, for the purpose 
of developing and improving all programs and 
services for the 65’ers. 

Insiders complain that the bill is too tech- 
nical to have vote appeal—and the admin- 
istration’s Budget Bureau reportedly opposes 
it. But the Senator has stirred up some- 
thing. 

He wants more jobs for seniors, and an end 
te age discrimination in employment. 

He wants more housing projects meeting 
the means and special needs of our elders. 

He wants better educational and recrea- 
tional facilities geared to the older league. 

He wants more people trained to handle 
the problems of seniors medically, socially, 
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and every other way, coupled with more re- 


search into every phase of their welfare. 


And he wants it all coordinated, and 
watchfully guarded, by Uncle Sam person- 
ally. 

“The Federal Government can't do it all.” 
Senator WILEY says, “but it can help and 
encourage the States to do it.” 


A SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


Under his bill, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would establish an 
administrative unit, functioning along the 
general lines of the Children's Bureau, estab- 
lished in 1912 and now part of the 
Security Administration. 

The new unit would administer the grants. 
to be offered to the 48 States on a 
matching basis. It would keep in touch with: 
State, national, and international develop- 
ments affecting senior citizens, and would 
serve as a clearinghouse of information 
advice. It would suggest coordinated ap- 
proaches to the problems involved, provide 
the States with specialists in various 8&5- 
pects of the work, make grants for 
“pilot” or demonstration projects, and main- 
tain contact with other public and private 
agencies. 

The Senator is convinced that nothing less 
than such a comprehensive approach can 
do the job. 

“We've been falling down in every single 
one of the major fields of activity concern- 
ing elders,” he argues. “Just look at the 
situation. 

“Average income for senior citizens Is go- 
ing down while living costs are going 
Job opportunities are also decreasing. 
percentage of men gainfully employed 
age 65 had decreased from 68 percent in 1899 
to 42 percent in 1950. While 1 of 3 appli- 
cants for work is 45 or over, only 1 out of 
placements is now made in this group. 

“A third of the elderly are inadequately 
housed. Boarding and nursing homes have 
long waiting lists. 

“It's the same with education and recrea- 
tion. Most adult education programs are 
concerned only with younger folks. And 
while clubs and recreational programs for 
seniors are developing in some areas, the 
development is spotty, and the number of 
people who benefit is very small in relation 
to the total age group. 

“There are some bright spots in the pic 
ture. But they're still the exception.” 

Senator Wier has no fault to find with 
Federal officeholders now engaged in the 
field. “But how many are there?” he de- 
manded. “I'll tell you. Recently I called uP 
the United States Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, to talk to people 
working on the wants of seniors in that De- 
partment. And guess how many of these 
workers I found there? Three. Three em- 
ployees to look after the needs of 14 million 
people.” . 

ACTION VERSUS WORDS 

“I think that typifies the situation. We 
sing songs, recite poems, and make s. 
about senior folks—how much we love them, 
and what we ought to do for them. But 
when it comes to action, you see what we've 
done. 

“We've been turning our backs on them— 
and the way our population is headed, that 
means we've been turning our backs on our 
future. 1 

“We can't treat senior citizens as though 
they were liabilities—when the facts show 
that they’re assets. We have to use and 
improve those assets now.” 

Toward this end, the first planks of a plat- 
form are at last coming out of the mill. 

We have a long way to go for our senior 
utopia. But Congress is waking up, and 
we're getting a good start. A measure like 
the Wiley bill may be just what we need to 
tip the scales for our elders. 


up: 
The 


1956 


CHaprer I or Rrronr or SHEPOYGAN 
COMMITTEE OF THE AGING 
THE COMMITTEE Is FORMED 
The following committees were estab- 
lished: 

1. Census committee: The census subcom- 
mittee was assigned the planning of tbe col- 

through the field subcommittee’s, 

data which would give an adequate picture of 

Characteristics of the aging population 

Sheboygan County. It would be the fur- 

Tesponsibility of the census subcommit- 

to organize the collection of data both 

from standard institutional files and from 
the United States Census. 

Specifically, the census committee was 

the responsibility of avoiding dupli- 
cation of data. 

2. Recreation: The content subcommittee 
©n recreation was designed to collect all 
available information from whatever sources 
On the facilities, plans and present operat- 

Organizations whose primary aim is the 
execution of recreation and useful activities 
for persons 65 and over in Sheboygan County. 

Tecreation subcommittee would ulti- 
mately, work closely with all other subcom- 
mit tees. 


8. Health and welfare: A joint subcommit- 
On health and welfare was organized for 
© initial phases of the committee's work. 
subcommittee was assigned the respon- 
Sibility of collecting information on the 
th facilities and services and the welfare 
Tacilities and services. both public and pri- 
Yate, within the county which are available 
for the population under study. Special em- 
was placed on the collection of all pos- 
Sible data through existing organizations, in 
Order to avoid painful, slow and expensive 
duplication of effort. 

4. Employment: The employment subcom- 
mittee wos established to survey and to ex- 

the employment situation within the 
County, with specific reference to employ- 
Ment opportunities and policies relating to 
Persons 65 and over. It is to be a further 
Concern of this committee to survey the poli- 
cles of local companies to ascertain the exact 
tial for full-time and part-time em- 
ent for persons 65 and over. This 
ttee would also utilize institutional 

file information wherever possible. 
t 5. Spiritual life committee: It was felt by 
he committee that no study of the problems 
ot older persons would be complete without 
R careful examination of the services and 
{unctions of all church and spiritual groups 

Telation to the older - 

8. Education: It was believed that all other 
mmittee functions would act as a 
of supply for information for the sub- 
Mittee on education. This subcommittee 
youd have a dual purpose; (a) to educate 
© Older persons as to the possibilities of 
g their own present lives more rich, 
More worthwhile, and more constructive: 
und (b) to undertake a broad program of 
Public education aimed at familiarizing the 
8eneral public with the problems which all 
, young and old. are apt to face when 

they have reached retirement age. 

To supplement these 6 basic content com- 
Mittees, 26 area subcommittees, based on the 
Political subdivisions of the county, were 

ed for the various townships, villages, 
and cities. Considerable effort was made to 
t adequate area chairmes who in turn 
Would, at their own option, recruit the as- 
Sigtance of local persons to serve on their 
Subcommittees. The basi¢ purpose of these 
t subcommittees was to obtain informa- 
and data which was not readily avail- 
able through institutional or organizational 
wae nor through the Bureau of Census in 

Sshington, D. C. Hence, the collection of 

but the central core of data would rest 
Upon the shoulders of these area subcom- 
Mittees, 


Tt is important to pay special tribute to 
those persons who have had little or no 
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formal research experience before, who, with 
courage and good humor undertook a tre- 
mendously difficult task. The committee 
agreed that a relatively simple but broad 
gage questionnaire should be formulated 
which would make it possible for the local 
area subcommittees to collect information 
which would be of prime interest and con- 
cern to the committee as a whole. 

In the latter part of October the first field 
series form (which was designed to collect 
those data probably not available through 
the United States Census, or other can- 
nels) was distributed to the area chairman 
with the hope that these forms would be 
completed prior to a mid-November meeting. 
Most of the forms were completed in first- 
class shape and returned to the writer prior 
to the deadline. 

It was thus that the Sheboygan County 
Committee on Aging actually launched its 
basic function as a research organization. 
It should be said, in concluding this chapter, 
that the basic function in the future will 
be twofold: First, to continue to collect such 
data deemed appropriate and necessary for 
adequate future planning; second, to carry 
on a continuing program of planning and 
action designed to enrich the declining years 
of all our senior citizens, present and future. 
EXCERPTS From TEXT or VOCATIONAL COUN- 

SELLING Is UNFINISHED BUSINESS, AN AD- 

DRESS DELIVERED pY J. R. COMINSKY, 

PUBLISHER OF THE SATURDAY REVIEW, BEFORE 

A CONFERENCE OF THE ALUMNAE ADVISORY 

CENTER ON CONFLICTING Jon ATTITUDES: 

How Can WX RESOLVE THEM? on TUESDAY 

AFTERNOON, APRIL 17, AT THE WQXR AUDI- 

TORIUM, New YORK Times, New Yorx CITY 

The interrelatlonship of all human en- 
dea vor could not be exemplified better than 
to point out that while exciting news is 
flowing from the laboratories of the medical 
scientists and practitioners another kind of 
news is flowing from industrial and labor 
fronts to take the bloom off some great 
achievements of medicine. To state it 
bluntly: Of what use is a lengthened life 
span if it is accompanied by a greatly short- 
ened working span? 

This, of course, is no fault of medicine. 
It is not the fault of medicine that there 
has been in recent years an almost hysterical 
absorption with security security“ at al- 
most any price, it has seemed to me. And 
all the pension plans and retirement ar- 
rangements aren't worth the price we are 
paying for them if it means one able-bodied 
person, qualified in every other way, self- 
respecting and eager to work, cannot obtain 
employment after he passes the age of 40, or 
possibly a slightly higher limit. The life- 
span figure, large or small, becomes academic 
in the light of such a development, and all 
of us had better face up to it. 

It would seem humane for insurance com- 
panies to restudy the present group life in- 
surance plans which may be limiting the 
hiring of workers in their forties. 

It would seem equally humane for the 
various States to restudy their unemploy- 
ment insurance and disability compensation 
laws which may deter employers from hir- 
ing older people. It is a recognized fact that 
older workers take longer to recuperate and 
tend to raise the disability compensation 
rates paid by their employers in some States. 

If a plan of State or Federal Government 
cooperation could be worked out whereby the 
employer were not penalized for this fact of 
life, he might take another view of the 
employee over 40. 

It would also be humane for our leading 
and most responsible labor unions to study 
this problem in relation to the pressures 
now being put on employers for social 
benefits. 

We might also explore Federal social se- 
curity cooperation for persons who wish to 
work beyond the age of 65, with a possible 
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lessened effectiveness offset by the Govern- 
ment's contribution. 

Perhaps the simplest way to lift the burden 
and the penalties from the employer of the 
older worker would be to allow a Federal cor- 
porate tax credit based on percentages of 
employees in various age groups—such a 
credit at least in part to offset the extra in- 
surance and other costs derived from ac- 
tuarial accounting. Here is an area worthy 
of our deepest study and thought. 

The complexity of this serious situation 
affecting so large a segment of our manpower 
fiows from the fact that our retirement and 
pension plans are on the basis of 
chronological and not physiological factors. 
We understand what great differences in 
physical and mental power there can be in 
people of the same age. Yet this factor has 
hen somewhat obscured in our social plan- 
ning. 

The drastic shortening of man's working 
span brings with it a problem that should 
concern every boy and girl going to college, 
and the parents, as well as the middle aged. 
The trial and error period, which in the Past 
allowed a person to try his hand at a few 
jobs in the hope of finding the one he liked 
best and could do best, is now something 
that, in retrospect, went out with the model 
T Ford. Today a person's talents must be 
channeled immediately into the area in 
Which he can be most effective, or he is 
sunk. That's the dilemma, and we may as 
well be realistic about it. 


We haven't yet really begun to dea) in a 
serious way with the psychological, social 
and economic problems created by our fan- 
tastic medical progress. The proposal of the 
Alumnae Advisory Center for a 5-year study 
to investigate a possible solution to problems 
faced by older women college graduates in 
New York and by those who want part-time 
jobs is an indication that there is a real 
stirring of interest in important places. 1 
sincerely hope that the modest financial re- 
quirement for such a study will be supplied 
at the earliest possible date. 


Our Guided Missiles Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a revealing report on the 
status of our critical missile program. 
This report appears in the latest issue of 
Look magazine, and was written by Mr. 
Trevor Gardner, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Gum MissiLes Crisis 
(By Trevor Gardner) 

The intercontinental ballistics missile is 
probably the greatest single advance in 
weapons that will be attained by any country 
in the next 10 years, The nation that gets 
it first may be in a position to determine the 
kind of world we will live in for the next gen- 
eration. We and the Russians are racing for 
it. But our own effort is snarled up in 
bureaucratic redtape. Here's what's wrong: 

1. The Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
each working on its own. parochial guided- 
missiles program, are vying with each other 
in an intolerable rivalry. 
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2. The overall missiles program is smother- 
ing in an administrative nightmare of com- 
mittees and subcommittees competing with 
each other for influence and appropriations. 

3. The ICBM project, which 2½ years ago 
was given a top priority status, now shares 
top priority with many subsidiary missiles 
projects and the result is that there is no 
such thing as top priority.” 

4. The executive personnel of the missiles 
program Is notable for its preponderance of 
management experts recruited from private 
business, and for its poverty of full-time 
scientists who qualify as missiles experts and 
know what they're talking about. 

I believe that if President Eisenhower sus- 
pected the real gravity of this situation he 
would, without doubt, step in and straighten 
things out. But the President's chief advisers 
have left him, at best, incompletely in- 
formed. 

Meantime, the people—who, after all, are 
the ones most deeply concerned—remain the 
least informed of all. The public is bewil- 
dered by artists“ conceptions” of missiles 
that dont’ exist (and anyway couldn’t fly as 
the artists conceive them) and by half- 
truths, understatements and exaggerations 
about missiles that do exist or are about to 
exist or will never exist. 

The President has said we are ahead of 
Russia in some missiles fields, but behind in 
others. Other officials of the executive 
branch have said the Russians are closing in 
on our lead in some fields and increasing 
their own lead in others. Responsible mem- 
bers of the Senate are now trying to find out 
just where we do stand. 

The public knows there must be a gigantic 
program of some kind going on. Large 
numbers of people are being hired; loud test 
explosions are heard in the proving- 
areas, but the whole operation is strapped 
in by an official public-relations policy which 
is a heritage from wartime censorship. No- 
body confirms and nobody denies. 

Yet there are some things that can be told, 
and some questions that should be answered. 

There have been various published esti- 
mates indicating that, by 1960 or earlier, the 
Russians may have intercontinental bal- 
listics missiles with thermonuclear war- 
heads. In my opinion, the Russians would 
then be in a position to destroy or blackmail 
this country unless we had similar weapons. 

Are we following a course calculated to pro- 
tect us from falling into this trap? The 
answer depends upon who is talking, and 
whom you believe. 

The business executives who run the Gov- 
ernment tell you in effect not to worry 
your Government has the problem well in 
hand—and no changes are needed. 

The Nation's greatest scientists, missiles 
engineers and military leaders—the Ameri- 
can professional team—say there is a great 
deal about our missiles picture to worry any 
American; that our ICBM effort is not under 
control and that, unless great changes are 
made in the program immediately, we can 
do nothing but lose to the Russians. 

You cannot believe both groups. They 
have nothing in common. There is no 
ground for compromise here any more than 
there is in running a race, Either you win 
it or you don't. j 

Three years ago, as the first civilian man- 
ager of the Air Force research and develop- 
ment activity, I chose to rely on the pro- 
fessionals. My experience during the 3 years 
that followed has only confirmed that choice. 

In the face of the deadlock between the 
scientists and the executives, it is only natu- 
ral to wonder where President Eisenhower 
stands. I believe the President's advisers, 
who are not missiles exverts, have given him 

only an incomplete picture of the crisis. 
His own broad policy thinking about mis- 
siles could put this country on the right 
track if his civilian deputies kept him accu- 
rately informed. 

To comprehend our danger clearly requires 
some understanding of the new family of 
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missiles weapons that generated this danger 
in the first place. There is literally no end 
to destructive applications of the jet pro- 
pulsion-missile principle. The press is full 
of reports about the development of missiles 
which are fired from the ground and aimed 
at enemy territory. We also hear about 
ground-to-aid missiles, the least effective of 
which is at least 10 times better than our 
most advanced antiaircraft guns. Other ac- 
counts report missiles that can be launched 
from submarines, from ships at sea, and 
even from mobile battleficld platforms. 
Some of these missiles breathe air. Others 
carry their own air“ with them. Some are 
short range—15 to 150 miles. Others are 
medium range, and still others are designed 
for great distances—5,000 to 6,000 miles. 

While every potential new member of the 
Tapidly growing missiles family will repre- 
sent an important and valuable step in ad- 
vanced weapons, the ICBM is clearly of the 
highest priority importance. The United 
States is engaged in a truly massive effort 
with respect to missiles. But by Itself a mass 
of effort is not enough. The mass must be 
organized and the effort must be selective. 

The reason for this is that, should the Rus- 
sians perfect an ICBM in operational quanti- 
ties, or even demonstrate it experimentally 
before we do, they will have the ability to 
hit our great Midwestern heartland with a 
weapon against which no defense is yet 
known. The only certain way to counter this 
kind of threat is to be able to fire, from our 
own independent bases on American soil, 
massive quantities of the same kind of 
weapon, capable of devastating an enemy 
as defenseless before it as we are. As long 
as we permit anything to interfere with 
the perfection of this weapon, we are like 
children making sling shots to repel an in- 
vasion from Mars. 

As a Nation, we are in this kind of peril 


“because, for a generation or more, we have 


consistently failed to recognize the giant 
steps the Germans and Russians have been 
taking in missile development. After each 
hot and cold war, we have cut back on our 
research and development budgets. It hap- 
pened once again in 1953. These cuts were 
doubly disturbing to the scientific world, be- 
cause by now the technical horizons of the 
problem were rapidly receding and widen- 
ing. The inherent built-in complexities of 
the ICBM were mushrooming dally, invading 
almost every known realm of science. 

To get an idea of the kind of effort we 
should be making, imagine an ICBM travel- 
ing at speeds over 4 miles a second—coast to 
coast in less than 15 minutes; climbing 500 
miles into airless outer space; propelled 
by multimillion-horsepower plants; storing 
within its belly the very air these giant power 
plants must gulp to perform at all; controlled 
by a built-in electronic brain capable of 
making decisions in a ten-thousandth of any 
given second; able to withstand surface- 
friction heats so high that they vaporize any 
known metal. 

That is “The Beast.” It is the one weapon 
we need today, above all others. Can any- 
one doubt that the greatest scientific brains 
in the free world are needed for its creation? 

In 1953, the Air Force asked Dr. John Von 
Neumann, one of America’s most distin- 
guished scientists, now a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to head an ad- 
visory task force. The mission of the Von 
Neumann committee was to assist the Air 
Force in weighing the difficulties presented 
by the ICBM, to invent scientific shortcuts 
and solutions, and to come up with a practi- 
cal set of specifications designed to give us 
the weapon we need in the shortest possible 
time. 


This committee's conclusions reflected no 
doubts about our technical competence to 
solve this problem. Many members of the 
committee had helped develop the atomic 
bomb. Hard problems were not new to them. 
They believed the quick completion of the 
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ICBM was well within the scope of America’s 
great scientific resources. 

What bothered the scientists was that in 
peacetime the cumbersome, time-consuming 
machinery of government could not be 
streamlined to permit the swift mobilization 
of the necessary resources. As a result, the 
committee's most urgent recommendations 
were focused upon how to organize the effort. 

A unique and responsive machinery was 
organized quickly within the Air Force, un“ 
der the brilliant. leadership of Maj. Gen. 
Bernard A. Schriever. His assignment was to 
see that the work got started and to 
whatever modifications in approach he 
Dr. Von Neumann's advisory committee 
deemed necessary to bring off a test firing of 
the ICBM as soon as possible. General 
Schriever's project was therefore assigned the 
highest priority within the Air Force. 

General Schriever immediately recruited 
Dr. Simon Ramo and Dr. Dean Wooldridge 
(who had also served on the Von Neumann 
committee) as his technical advisors and tO 
help him secure the best scientific brains in 
America to work on this project full time. 
In complexity, General Schriever's job w8$ 
much like the atomic bomb development: 
and in the beginning, he and his unusually 
fine organization were able to make dramatic 
progress because they were organized to make 
quick decisions. 

The spirit we achieved in the Manhattan 
project, which gave us the A-bomb, was that 
the small problems about men, material, 
buildings, machine tools, and money were 
not to be allowed to block progress in any 
way. An environment was created in which 
all levels of management were encouraged to 
use their best judgment, to make quick de- 
cisions and to go ahead. The penalties for 
obstructing progress were severe. The same 
kind of spirit, the same sense of urgency, th® 
same ability to get on with the job, are 
needed for a successful ICBM effort. 

General Schriever's project had begun to 
breathe that way. In addition, the project 
was slated to graduate from No. 1 priority 
in the Alr Force to the Nation's No. 1 pri- 
ority. This, in fact, happened. But a lot 
other things began to happen too. Unfortu- 
nately for the budget-controlled Secretary 
of Defense, the ballistics-missiles race with 
the Russians could not be deferred. 
weapons revolution had a new character and 
a new dimension. As national recognition of 
the importance of the missile mounted, with 
its implied threat of unbalancing the budget 
the Secretary of Defense was faced with 
first major dilemma. Could the country af- 
ford this program or should it be deferred? 

The Secretary of Defense decided that the 
venture was vital and that it could not be 
deferred, but the only way it could be 
financed without unbalancing the budget 
was to limit expenditures on other planned 
defense programs. 

Air Force dollars for the program became 
plentiful, but since the total level of the 
Air Force budget was not materially in- 
creased, those dollars had to be made avall- 
able through many sacrifices, including one - 
shot savings projects, reduction in plann 
procurement of jet aircraft and postponing 
the modernization and building of vitally 
needed new air bases. General Schriever 
and his organization were able to carry on, 
with the Air Force supporting the enor- 
mously expensive ICBM effort at this great 
and dangerous sacrifice. 

Then the Army and Navy suddenly began 
to recognize the importance of the ballistics 
missile in their future. Both services imme- 
diately embarked upon a vast competition 
to get into the ballistics missiles act. 

Each assigned its own highest priority t? 
whatever allistics-missiles projects it 
wanted to develop. And in a brief time 
numerous new and different missiles projects 
sprang into being. None of these duplicated 
the ICBM. They were designed, rather, tu 
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Produce either an intermediate-range mis- 
we or a variety of short-range missiles, 
But the Army and Navy were also required 
to rob their existing programs in order to 
new missile weapons. Not content 
to play second fiddle to the Air Force, the 
other services insisted upon and received 
the highest national priority for each of their 
Own. intermediate-range ballistie-missiles 
(RM) projects. 
The ICBM, the one weapon we desperately 
„ was now in competition for the Na- 
tion's resources with many little brothers 
_ And sisters at the family table. And every- 
one was entitled to be served first. To make 
Matters worse, the services then generated 
Other phantom or study missiles programs. 
ese don't yet enjoy the same top priority 
as the earlier programs do, but they are 
fighting hard for equality of treatment and 
Re one will be too surprised if they. win. 
As if there were not enough clamoring 
Mouths all demanding preferred treatment, 
e Secretary of Defense approved and the 
White House announced that a satellite 
d be Jaunched in 1958 during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. This also, of 
is a top-priority project. 
The Secretary of Defense has explained this 
‘ash of new programs, actual and pending, 
as a logical way to provide competition, de- 
Pigned to create a better product, Maybe 
You get a better product by creating a free- 
Or-all. If so, it is a brandnew way to stimu- 
te scientific invention, 
Competitive interference was inevitable, 
Course, and it soon became apparent to 
All three services that rivalry and duplication 
Were creating enormous confusion. None of 
Services really knew what its mission 
Was or what its final role was going to be 
in the missiles program. Opinions were 
naturally voiced that a fourth armed service 
Should be established to develop and use 
these missiles. Those opposed to this idea 
tald that each service should be assigned its 
dun part in the development and ultimate 
Use of the new weapons. The resulting argu- 
J t should have been decided early by the 
oint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of De- 
enee, but the answer to this pressing prob- 
Th Was to defer making any decision at all. 
e whole fundamental question of roles and 
‘en ms was left for decision at some future 
Having given his bléssing to this competi- 
ve scramble, the Secretary of Defense had 
m create executive and administrative 
00 10 monitor the claims and 
Unterclaims of the competing services, and 
control at least the more obvious dupli- 
tations of effort. Moreover, someone had to 
dee to it that the intense rivalry between the 
Services would not result in each one lower- 
ing its own iron curtain to conceal its tech- 
nical achievements from the others; unfor- 
= tely, interservice rivairies work that 


But in the face of violently conflicting in- 
terservice claims, contradictory reports end 
rendusion concerning achievements, the Sec- 

of Defense avoided another question: 
ud he concentrate all missiles authority 
one office or in one individual? His first 

Swer was to generate an appalling series of 

ttees from each of the separate 

tear eplus his own office, These commit- 

oth were all composed of people who had 

Pikes major jobs to perform and who, there- 

€, could devote only part time to the prob- 

of managing a by-now unmanageable 

nissiles program. 
COMMITTEES, WATCHDOGS, AND MONITORS 
MOVE IN 

None of the members of any of these com- 

Tact are missiles experts. Realizing this 
and being aware of his own individual 
ber clue limitations, each committee mem- 
an appointed a deputy who (while 
having a full-time job himself) could 
more time than his superior. This 
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resulted in a group of phantom subcommit- 
tees to sharpen up the problems, and to 
present them to the major decision-making 
committees. None of the members of these 
phantom committees are missile experts. 
Most of them are not engineers. 

General Schriever's once fine organization; 
streamlined in the Manhattan spirit to make 
quick decisions and get on with the job be- 
came hopelessly lost among coordinating 
committees from the other services, scien- 
tific advisory committees from the other 
services, Bureau of the Budget watchdogs, 
monitors from the Department of Defense, 
representatives of the National Security 
Council, and additional committees and sub- 
committees. In fact, General Schriever's or- 
ganization was forced into doing everything 
but getting on with the vital business of 
making that one piece of hardware—the 
ICBM. 

Yet today Washington's business execu- 
tives continue to tell our people that the 
missiles program is well in hand—and there 
is no cause for worry. Only recently the 
Secretary of Defense installed an able chem- 
ica) industrial executive as a special assist- 
ant for ballistics-missiles development. 
His job was described to the press as a mis- 
siles czar. But there never was and never 
will be a special assistant who could get all 
these committtees and subcommittees to re- 
solve their disputes overnight and then act 
in unison on a continuing day-to-day basis. 

Having served as a special assistant for 
2 years before being appointed an Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force by the President, 
I know that a special assistant just does 
not have enough basic responsibility and 
authority to resolve the interservice bal- 
Usties-missiles snarl.in time to beat the 
Russians to the ICBM. 

How can all this happen, many citizens 
will ask, when the President is himself a 
great general? It happens because, in areas 
of new technology, the communications sys- 
tem he relies on simply isn’t working. 

I am convinced that the President has 
not been given a clear picture of the bal- 
listics-missiles crisis. Here are some of the 
things he might ask, for clarification and 
for the safety of our country: 

Why did it take from August to November 
to make a decision to proceed with the med- 
ium-range missile? Why is the present or- 
ganization so filled with committees? Why 
wasn't one man put in charge of the entire 
program at an early stage? Why was just 
another special assistant belatedly ap- 

ted? Won't interservice rivalries and 
the multiplicity of programs result in a 
slowdown in ICBM progress? Why isn't the 
ICBM given a clear top priority over other 
missiles programs? 

What the program desperately needs is 
this: 

1. The appointment of a missiles boss. In 
my opinion, he should be a Presidential ap- 
pointee, reporting directly to the Secretary 
of Defense, and with him, directly to the 
President. He should be approved by the 
Senate. This missiles boss needs to have the 
power to solve all missiles problems as they 
arise, and to determine how missiles appro- 
priations are to be spent. 

2. After eliminating needless duplications, 
the missiles boss and his organization must 
assign an order of priority to each of the re- 
maining programs, with the ICBM given first 

Jace. 

F 3. The role and the mission of each of the 
services with respect to each of the programs 
should be clearly defined. Once definition 
has been achieved, assignment of respon- 
sibilities can be made intelligently to the 
appropriate services, in terms of their own 
functions in any future war. 

4. The Congress should enact legislation 
giving the missiles boss and his organiza- 
tion fresh money with which to work. This 
would put a prompt end to the tragic Peter- 
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to-pay-Paul robberies now depleting the 
operational capabilities of all the services. 
In giving the missiles boss and his organiza- 
tion fresh money, Congress should place these 
funds in a separate category and exempt 
them from the normal controls and restraints 
governing the spending of defense dollars in 
peacetime. 

5. A separate congressional watchdog 
committee (like the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee) should be formed to monitor 
these funds and the progress being made 
through their use, 

Time is short. Action is required now, 
by the President and the Congress. Com- 
pared to what otherwise may befall us, Pearl 
Harbor could seem like child's play. 


The Case for Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently, in Washington, Mr. J. D. Zeller- 
bach, chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development, delivered an ad- 
dress before the National Conference on 
International Economic and Social De- 
velopment. 

Mr. Zellerbach is one of the leading 
industrialists of the United States, and is 
a very clear thinker. He made a speech 
which is certainly provocative of 
thought. I ask unanimous consent tha 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

. There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe CASE FOR FOREIGN Am 


Those of us here today undoubtedly share 
many basic beliefs about the world outside 
the borders of our country. 

We believe that our destiny is intimately 

wound up with the destinies of those mil- 
lions abroad who only now are beginning to 
experience national independence and indi- 
vidual freedom, 

And we realize, I think, that the job of 
keeping freedom a strong and growing force 
in the world is a long, hard job. That there 
are no short cuts around perseverance; no 
blueprints to tell us what to do. The job 
cannot be mechanized, 

These thoughts are always in my mind 
when I think of foreign aid. I'm sure most 
of you will not find them exceptional. Yet 
we meet at a time when all signs indicate 
that the public at large is losing sight of 
the importance of foreign aid—is becoming 
impatient with the idea. Politicians, versed 
in reading public opinion, are finding it no 
longer pays to endorse foreign-aid programs, 
Foreign aid is out of fashion, so to speak. 

I believe these are indications of a genuine 
lack of understanding—warnings that you 
and I and others in a position to influence 
public opinion have not been getting the 
case for foreign aid across to the people of 
this country forcefully enough. 

I want briefly today to sketch that case 
as I see it—to show why I think foreign aid 
is not only important but is more important 
today than it has been since the early days 
of the Marshall plan. 

When we talk about foreign aid today 
we talk mostly about helping the newly in- 
dependent countries of Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa with their economic de- 
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velopment. After all, it is in these countries 
that the issue between freedom and Com- 
munist tyranny is hottest today. The case 
for foreign aid must stand or fall on the 
promise such aid gives of tipping the balance 
in freedom’s favor in these countries. 

I think the cause of freedom—and there- 
fore of the security of western civilization— 
is helped three ways by aiding these coun- 
tries with their economic development. 

First, in many countries such aid encour- 
ages national leaders who are experimenting 
with democratic forms of government and 
with the values of individual freedom and 
justice. We may not like the policies these 
leaders adopt from time to time at home 
or abroad. We may not be able to sign 
them up in a military alliance. But none 
of these drawbacks is one whit so impor- 
tant as the fact that today in some parts 
of the world men from nonwestern societies 
are championing concepts of freedom and 
democracy—seeing if they can make them 
take root outside of the Western World. 

The job these leaders are trying to do 
is as herculean as it is historic. They are 

sometimes hesitantly, sometimes 
awkwardly—to marry an essentially western 
concept of individual justice with a revived 
and revitalized pride in their own ancient 
and honorable cultures. And they are doing 
this in the midst of apalling poverty. 

To have any chance of success these 
leaders must first be able to offer their peo- 
ple the prospect of a better material life 
and one free from the stigma of political 
and social inferiority. People must have 
hope and dignity in order to practice free- 
dom and justice. We in the United States 
can participate in the process of provid- 
ing the economic base for a better material 
life; we can thereby increase the chances 
that freedom and democracy will take per- 
manent hold. Or we can stand aloof and 
leave the new leaders in these countries to 
struggle by themselves. We cannot deny 
them development, of course. They are 
going to get it one way or another, We can 
help—or we can stand aside and greatly 
increase the chances that development will 
come at the cost of freedom, 

The second reason for aiding these coun- 
tries with their economic development is 
much like the first. Whatever the aims and 
ideals of the new leaders, if we want to 
encourage the growth of freedom and de- 
mocracy, the best way—sometimes the only 
way—is to participate in economic develop- 
ment projects. For only by working side by 
side at common tasks with the people of 
these countries can we hope to infiuence 
their political development in ways com- 
patible with our own security and growth. 

Democracy and freedom are not market- 
able like soap. They aren't preachable like 
communism. Unlike communism, democ- 
racy doesn’t prescribe a single dogma, a 
single way of life. Quite the contrary. Our 
values constitute a way of making it possible 
for different peoples and cultures to live 
together in peace and freedom. 

And the values of freedom and democracy 
can only be learned slowly. No one knows 
this better than those like Prime Minister 
Neuru of India and Prime Minister U Nu of 
Burma who champion these values in Asia 
today. No propaganda, no exhortations from 
afar will get them across. If we of the 
West are to help, we have to make contact— 
constant contact—with the people of these 
newly independent countries. There is no 
better way of making contact—often there 
is no other way—than by participating in 
economic development projects. 

These arguments in the case for foreign 
aid stress the political aspects of the se- 
curity. of our civilization. The third argu- 
ment in the case is more a matter of eco- 
nomics. It is a fact that Japan and many 
of the nations of the Atlantic Community 
depend for their economic strength and 
health on the trade and raw materials of 
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these newly independent nations of the 
world. 

The oil of the Middle East is absolutely 
essential today to fire the industries of 
Western Europe. Markets in southeast Asia 
are absolutely essential if Japan is to avoid 
the twin dangers of starvation and Commu- 
nist absorption. The dollars that Britain 
earns from sales of Malayan rubber are 
absolutely essential to the viability of the 
world's largest single area of free trade, the 
sterling area. A crisis at any of these points 
would disrupt the unity of the Atlantic 
Community—and of the West with Japan. 

The United States, too, is increasingly de- 
pendent on an expanding world economy— 
particularly for raw materials. And as eco- 
nomic development proceeds there will be 
new markets for American business—mar- 
kets which will contribute to our growth and 
prosperity. But some, I think, tend to over- 
emphasize these points. The case for for- 
eign aid is based primarily on our political 
interests so seriously challenged by commu- 
nism, today—on the need to encourage those 
experimenting for the first time with indi- 
vidual freedom and democracy; on the need 
to maintain constant contact with the peo- 
ple of the newly independent countries; and 
on the need to safeguard the economic 
strength of our industrfal allies in Japan and 
Western Europe. 

These arguments don't change with the 
zigzags of the Communist line, or with 
changes in poltical fashion here at home. 
They don't change, because they are based 
squarely on long-range requirements of our 
own national security. — 

Changes in Communist tactics do, how- 
ever, expand and contract the urgency of the 


case for foreign aid. And today I submit 


Communist actions are underlining the ur- 
gency of foreign aid more clearly than ever 
before. 

No one can deny now that milder winds 
are blowing from the Kremlin these days. 
But at best this is a mixed blessing. In 
place of the ruthless rigidities of Stalinist 
policy, we now have the ingenious flexibili- 
ties of peaceful coexistence. Stalinism is 
dead; but the Communist empire lives on. 

Just consider these events of the past 8 
months: 

Last September Czechoslovakia offered arms 
to Egypt in exchange for Egyptian cotton. 
The Soviet regime announced it would help 
build the Aswan Dam on the Nile. This was 
followed by the Khrushchev-Bulganin tour 
of India, Burma, and Afghanistan. In each 
country important economic agreements 
were reached—a trade pact and a steel mill 
for India—development goods in exchange 
for Burma's surpius rice—economic agree- 


ments with Afghanistan which come close to 


integrating that country into the Commu- 
nist empire. 

These Russian moves were followed up by 
offers of aid and technical assistance to 
Middle Eastern countries in December and 
Offers of trade and aid to Latin America, 
Pakistan, and Turkey in January and Feb- 
ruary. And as a backdrop for this diplo- 
macy, the 20th Communist Party Congress 
in Moscow rewrote the gospel according to 
Lenin: War no longer is supposed to be in- 
evitable and civil war is no longer necessary 
to establish Communist rule within a coun- 
try. Communists, according to the latest 
word in party doctrine, can come to power 
through parllamentary means—although 
this has never been done to date. And in 
doing so they should make common cause 
with Socialists and others. 

These are only the highspots. But even 
this list documents the vigor and ingenu- 
ity of Russia's peaceful coexistence diplo- 
macy. The face of Communist colonialism 
today wears a benign smile; its hand is ex- 
tended in a gesture of help to all who want 
a better material life. 

Secure in our knowledge of the hollowness 
of Communist promises and the wickedness 
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of Communist aims, we of the West have 
no trouble assessing all these blandishments 
for what they are. We are tempted to rest 
the case merely by warning the rest of the 
free world to beware Communists bearing 
gifts. After all, what have we to gain by 
trying to out-promise the Soviet regime? 

Yet if ever it were dangerous to draw 
a curtain of complacency around ourselves 
it is now. The desire for econmic develop- 
ment is the overriding passion in more than 
half of the world today. It makes the leaders 
of nations see peace where there is no 
peace. It makes them see friendship and 
independence where there is only deceit and 
slavery. To expect the leaders of the newly 
independent nations of Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East to resist the temptations of 
trying to do business with Soviet Russia 
is to ignore the facts of life in all of these 
countries. . 

The cunning Soviet tactic of peaceful co- 
existence presents a tremendous challenge 
to our will and ingenuity today. And the 
acid test of this challenge is our willingness 
to draw on our material and intellectual, 
resources to devise an effective program for 
giving genuine aid to the economic develop- 
ment of what we call the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The foreign aid bill now before Congress 
is the beginning of the administration“ 
answer to this challenge. 

This bill does not anticipate any noticeable 
increase in expenditures on foreign econ 
aid. We should not confuse authorizations 
to spend money over a number of years with 
actual expenditures in 1 year. 

It is a matter of record that I and my col- 
leagues in CED think the United States 
should increase its annual investment in the 
economic development of underdevelo 
countries. The free countries of Asia, Africa. 
the Middle East, and Latin America could 
probably use effectively between half a bil- 
lon and $1.5 billion more in foreign develop- 
ment capital than they are now getting. 
feel it is certainly in our interest to increase 
our annual expenditures in this field at least 
to some point between these limits. After all. 
these are sums that the $400 billion American 
economy can take very easily in its stride. 

But as a first step the administration 
bill deserves our earnest sup There 
are two aspects of the bill which are worthy 
of comment: 

First, the President has asked for greater 
“flexibility” in the use of foreign aid ap“ 
propriations. It is important that he get it- 

Foreign aid money now is appropriated bY 
function and area—that is defense support 
to be spent in the Middle East; development 
ald for Southeast Asia and so forth. Thes® 
functional and area programs are drawn uP 
about a year and a half in advance and, quite 
naturally, they very often fail to reflect the 
right balance in the need for aid when ap“ 
propriations are finally made. * 

The President already has some authority 
to shift funds around among different areas 
and for different functions. He is now asking 
for more—to be exact for authority t9 
spend about $500 million in foreign aid funds 
where, in his opinion, the need is greatest 
at the time the money is appropriated. This 
is a useful step in the right direction. 

The pending bill also asks Congress to ap- 
prove a new procedure whereby Congress 
will have a chance to approve in advance of 
appropriations the suitability of certain long- 
range development projects for United States 
aid. 

Many of the development projects which 
we should be supporting cannot be completed 
short of several years—dams, road networks 
harbor developments, water resource projects 
and so forth. Such projects might require 
a commitment from the United States to 
provide aid for several years running. In 
fact, however, the United States Govern- 
ment cannot make a binding commitment to 
give foreign aid longer than about 3 years. 
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Under the new procedure Congress would 
be asked to pass a form of resolution, taking 
note of a given project and endorsing its 
genera! Gualifications for United States aid. 
This resolution would have no legal force. 
Any commitment the President might make 
Would still be “subject to the willingness of 

Congress to appropriate funds“ How- 
€ver, such a resolution on the part.of Con- 
Trees would be an important aid to diplo- 
1 It would help in negotiations with 
reign governments and it would belp in 
codes where third countries or international 

tutions are participating in the project. 
is also an important step in the right 
on. 

The first priority now should be to main- 
— foreign aid at least at present budgetary 

vels or above, with the addition of these 

features requested of Congress by the 

‘nistration. In this way we will not 
leave the field by default to the Soviet 
Tegime 


Our second objective should be to reex- 
— cur approach to this aspect of our 
“reign economie policy to determine wheth- 
we are Teally devoting enough time, effort 
budget to do the job effectively. As part 
Of this reexamination, we should encourage 
tak underdeveloped countries themselves to 
e more thorough inventories of their 
Minimum and maximum investment needs 
%0 that we have a more accurate picture of 
€ complete scope of the problem. 
We need teday to revive something of the 
me and the imagination that went into 
Marshal plan. The system of mutual 
SOoperation among all the participating 
tries, which was so important a feature 
tt the Marshall plan, may yet have much to 
the ute in the underdeveloped areas. But 
kz essence of the Marshall plan was a will- 
Po ai to set the goals high and to devise 
®ctive methods to achieve them. That 
d also be our approach to this new 
enge before us. I feel sure that a pro- 
in ot cooperation to achieve a better life 
the new democracies struggling for their 
tence will get the gencrous endorsement 
the American people, 


The Law of the Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


x OF NEW YORK 
TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
bange mon- consent that a very fine edi- 
ta broadcast, entitled “The Law of 
WIA c nnd. made over New Vork Station 
of Aby Mr. Nathan Straus, president 
5 the station, be printed in the Appendix 

e RECORD. 

e being no objection, the broad- 
ast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recon, as follows: ` 
THE LAW OF THE LAND 
(Editorial broadcast over station WMCA by 
Nathan Straus, April 19, 1956) 

Af this editorial is broadcast, a courageous 
5 lies in a hospital bed, praying for the 
be “ervation of his eyesight, fighting against 
m blind for life. He was attacked and 
timed because he dared to write and to 
Cie the truth. This happened in New York 


aoe the same time, men are persecuted and 

tacked for speaking the truth as they see 
= in Other parts of the country. Bitterness, 
Man's inhumanity to man, vengefulness, are 
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not confined to any part of our country. 
There are good men and bad men in every 
State and in every city and in every com- 
munity. It ill befits a New Yorker to speak 
in self-righteous tones about injustice to 
people of a darker skin color, while congested 
slums, occupied by Negro and Puerto Rican 
families, still disgrace whole sections of our 
city. 

Nevertheless, without boasting of our own 
Virtues in New York, it may reasonably be 
asserted that widespread intolerance and 
hatred of the Negro is a mental disease or 
kind of astigmatism that afflicts a greater 
proportion of the people in some Southern 
States than in our own State. 

Some southern newspapers attempt a de- 
fense of segregation and discrimination such 
as has not been attempted by any New York 
newspaper. : 

An examination of scuthern newspapers 
reveals that all of the reasons advanced 
against integration in the public schools 
consist essentially of four basic arguments, 
These are: 

1. That integration is unwise now because 
the South needs time to prepare its people 
for such a fundamental step; 

2. That the unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court outlawing segregation in the 
public schools is unconstitutional and, 
therefore, any State may nullify the edict 
by interposing its own authority. 

3. That the order to integrate the public 
schools at this time is politically mexpedient 
and must affect Democratic chances in the 
1856 presidential election; 

4. That segregation is justified by the doc- 
trine of white supremacy. 

It is true that integration is unwise now 
because the South needs time to prepare its 
People? Is it true that separation of the 
races is a way of life in the South, respected 
by both Negro and white citizens? Is it true 
that upsetting this traditional custom would 
inflame racial passions and endanger both 
races? 

There is no doubt that time is a universal 
healer. The fact is, however, that the South 
has had, not 1 year or 2 years to prepare for 
integration—it has had 90 years. And what 
has been achieved in those 99 years? The 
races have been separated at every possible 
opportunity and the discredited doctrine of 
racism hes been perpetuated year after year 
and decade after decade. 

Moreover, the notion that violence will 
occur from integration is not necessarily 
true. There has been integration in some 
touthern border States, during the last few 
years, without explosive incidents. In 
Missouri. the schoois—notably in St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Springfield, and other cities— 
have shown steady progress under integra- 
tion. Today, 12 years after its initiation in 
St. Louis, integration is an established fact. 
The same is true of Washington, D. C., Mary- 
land, and Kentucky. 

In the capitol of the United States, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the New York 
Times, “7 days after the Supreme Court 
ruled that racial segragation in the public 
schools was unconstitutional, the District 
of Columbia had a plan for desegra- 
tion. * It acted with almost incredible 
speed to revolutionize a school system that 
for more than 90 years had operated under 
acts of Congress that legalized segregation.” 
Now there are 147 schools with classes of 
mixed races. They contain all of Washing- 
ton's 68,000 Negro pupils, outnumbering the 
white pupils nearly 2 to 1. Fears that school 
integration under such conditions might be 
difficult have proved wholly unjustified. 

In West Virginia, Oklahoma, and, to an ex- 
tent, in other States, integration is going on 
successiully, with only temporary, localized 
set-backs. 

Actually, only five States, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, and South Caro- 
lina, have openly declared defiance. Any de- 
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lay granted to those States. which have de- 
clared they will resist the law of the land, 
will encourage lawlessness amongst those 
States that have indicated they will abide 
by the law and can serve only to encourage 
evasion. 

While complete equality, including .inte- 
gration of the school system, will undoubt- 
ediy take time, there is no evidence in his- 
tory or in law that a policy or delay, linger, 
and wait will succeed any better in the future 
than it has in the past. 

What is the second objection raised against 
the Supreme Court decision? It is that the 
Supreme Court decision itself is unconstitu- 
tional. In the words of Senator EASTLAND, 
a 5 southerners are obliged to 

efy it. 

This argument is an extension of the idea 
that the States are sovereign and can inter- 
pose their will against the Federal Govern- 
ment. The, concept was resurrected from 
Civil War days by the Richmond News- 
Leader of Virginia, last November, in a se- 
ries of editorials. The word “interposition” 
now has become the rallying cry for all those 
who believe in Jim Crow. : 

But not even southerners are in agree- 
ment on the doctrine. It has been branded 
as “legal poppycock" by Mississippi's Gov. 
J. P. Coleman. -Tennessee’s Gov. Frank 
Clement has refused to support it. Florida's 
Gov. LeRoy Collins has stated that interpa- 
sition “would be the same as saying that, for 
limited purposes, we will secede from the 
Union. And that question has been settled, 
as we all well know.” 

Interposition was the subject of bitter dis- 
agreement in 1833 between John Calhoun 
and Daniel Webster. In the Senate in Feb- 
ruary of that year, Webster declared: “The 
right of State interposition strikes at the 
very foundation of legislative power of Con- 
gress. * It cannot make laws for the 
Union, if any part of the Union may pro- 
nounce its enactments void and of no effect. 
* + © I maintain, therefore, that * * the 
acts of Congress and the decisions of the na- 
tional courts must be of higher authority 
than Stete laws and State decisions.* * * 
Nullification is as distinctly revolutionary 
as secession.” 

The great Chief Justice, John Marshall, 
in his opinion in the case of McCulloch v. 
Maryland, said, on March 6, 1819: “* * * The 
instrument the proposed constitution for 
the United States] * * * was submitted to 
the people. They acted upon it in the only 
manner in which they can act safely, ef- 
fectively, and wisely, on such a subject, by 
assemblying in convention. It is true, they 
assembled in their several States—and 
where else should they have assembled? 
* + * But the people were at perfect lib- 
erty to accept or reject it; and their act 
was final * * . The constitution, when 
thus adopted, was of complete obligation, 
and bound the State sovereignties * * * 
The Government of the United States, then, 
though limited in its powers, is supreme: 
and its laws, when made in pursuance of 
the constitution, form the supreme law of 
the land.” 

We can dispose of the whole theory of 
interposition by this evidence that the high- 
est legal opinion, in the present and in the 
past, has held that the Government of the 
United States is supreme. 

The third argument advanced by the South 
to support evasion of the law is that it would 
be politically inexpedient to insist on inte- 
gration because it would impel the South 
to form a third party based on principles 
acceptable to the Dixiecrats. This is an 
argument of desperation rather than of 
reason. 

Actually, a third party would not benefit 
the South. On the contrary, it would render 
the. Southern States politically impotent. 
Even the most rabid Dixiecrat knows that 
the progress of the South has been and is 
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today tied to the Democratic Party. Be- 
cause of seniority, Members of Congress from 
the Southern States hold the major com- 
mittee chairmanships. If the Southern 
States were to bolt the Democratic Party. 
such action would only serve to keep the 
Republican Party in power and lose for the 
South the great political influence it now 
wields in the halis of Congress. 

The fourth and final reason offered by the 
South to support its plea that segregation 
is justified is the assertion that the white 
race is superior to the Negro race. 

Thus under the banner of white suprem- 
acy, the South is successfully enlisting sup- 
port for a revival of the Ku Klux Klan and 
similar organizations. The so-called White 
Citizens Councils are conducting a campaign 
of fear and economic boycott against the 
Negroes, Even substantial business groups 
are being wooed. Along the countryside in 
the vicinity of Charleston, S. C., large black- 
boards confront the eye, sponsored by the 
junior chamber of commerce. They show 
lifelike replicas of school blackboards with 
this imitation military legend scrawled in 
white chalk “Remember Operation Black- 
board,” a reminder to white citizens to use 
every possible device to evade integration 
of the public schools, 

There is neither religious nor scientific 
sanction for the doctrine of white supremacy. 
All of the responsible religious leaders have 
emphatically denied the notion that God has 
given superior intelligence or superior virtue 
to the whites. Historically, Negroes have 
contributed materially to our civilization. 
Their achievements have been the more re- 
markable because of the handicaps of preju- 
dice and discrimination under which they 
have suffered. 

Today, no responsible scholar or scientist 
will claim that the white race is superior. 
All that is left in this doctrine of white 
supremacy ts, therefore, unadulterated racial 
bigotry. Americans cannot honorably ac- 
knowledge or accept such a doctrine as a 
reason for evading the law of the land. 

If there is no such thing as white suprem- 
acy, how can we eliminate conduct based on 
this prejudice from the heart of the South- 
land? We cannot legislate an end to bigotry 
in the minds of men. But we can, at least, 
insist on compliance with the law of the land 
as set forth in a unanimous opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court. We can re- 
Tuse to participate in any device for evasion 
of the law. We can—and we must—insist 
that planks be incorporated in the political 
platforms of both political parties, demand- 
ing equal compliance with the Federal law, 
all of the Federal law, by all of the States 
of the Union—the South as well as the North. 
To do less ts to give greater consideration 
to those who practice discrimination than to 
those who suffer from it, 


Security for the Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, yester- 
day was Rural Life Sunday. Rev. John 
F. Streng, D. D., of St. John American 
Lutheran Church, of Beatrice, Nebr., 
preached an appropriate sermon entitled 
“Security for the Land,” in which he 
dwelt upon the definite obligation for 
soil conservation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ser- 
mon be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECURITY von THE LAND 


(Sermon by Rev. John F. Streng, D. D., St. 
John American Lutheran Church, Beatrice, 
Nebr.) 


(Text: Deuteronomy 6: 17-19.) 


Rural Life Sunday has become a time- 
honored institution and holiday in the 
church. The Hebrews in Old Testament 
times observed it with special care and con- 
sideration of God's laws concerning the land 
and its products and preservation. God's 
original creation included earth and man, 
both made from dust. The firmanent on 
high, its countless galaxies of other worlds 
including sun, moon, and stars, were all 
made subservient to the good earth. In 
every land leaders have paused on certain 
days to remind the people of God's admoni- 
tion to cherish and care for earth which 
gives birth and nourishment. The Bible we 
have, tells us that God created man in His 
image, and the earth for man's pleasant; and 
that man was to inherit the earth to the 
glory of God! Thus man’s relationship to 
the soil is God-given and will never be 
changed. Productive soil is, together with 
the salvation of mankind, God's most won- 
derful gift. It is the one lifeline without 
which neither man nor animal can find food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Virgin soil is a miracle of God's creation, a 
mixture of rock, plants, animals, and tiny 
living organisms constantly changing, yet 
always lifegiving. God's immutable law 
that the soil shall never cease to bring forth 
life is man's guaranty of divine favor, so 
long as man respects the soil, Down through 
the centuries man has not always dealt 
kindly with the soil, which because of man's 
sin is equally under the-sign of divine pun- 
ishment, Thorns and thistles were no part 
ot God's original plan in Paradise; but na- 
ture groans and travails under the awful 
curse of man's sin. Man for selfish reasons 
sets aside God's law concerning birth 
death—rebirth, when he employs sticks or 
stones, axes and plows, fire and water, to 
multilate God's land. Greed and neglect 
force land to deteriorate. Because man re- 
fuses to watch over it as a shepherd and 
steward, land is exposed to robbers and 
thieves, natural and artificial, and much 
good earth goes to waste. 

Soll conservation is God's command. 
From Genesis to Revelations, the Lord con- 
stantly lays upon man's conscience a per- 
sonal responsibility for the inheritance of 
the good earth, the cultivation of the land, 
and careful nurture of the same for the 
prosperity of posterity. Security of land and 
people lies not in weapons forced and forged 
from the soil’s minerals, but in God's benev- 
olent answer to the prayers and soil-con- 
servation practices of Christian people every- 
where. Soil stewardship is the most 
important law in God's word next to soul 
conservation. A better understanding of the 
value of property and the eternity of divine 
laws will solve the problem of worldwide 
starvation. 

Man's relation to his Creator is the same 
regardless of skin. Worn out, eroded land 
is a visible, tangible proof that man has re- 
fused to be God's helper, determined to live 
as he pleases. Soil is not just so much 
dirt under our feet. It is a living, breathing, 
health-giving, life-sustaining creation. It 
can be either developed, destroyed or de- 
bauched. Wise and loving care will pre- 
serve it; ignorance and greed will ruin it. 

Soil conservation is the tried method of 
overcoming selfishness, and therefore, meets 
with divine approval. Jesus was always 
comparing the Kingdom of God with some- 
thing akin to the soil. Thus the church’s 
message has always had the burden to 
stress God’s complete and irrevocable owner- 
ship of all in heaven and earth. Only love 
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for God and what is His can convert and 
change the human heart. The Church 
which the Bible calls God's handmaidet 
and hired hand is committed to call atten- 
tion to the sin of soil exploitation, The 
Christian farmer isa Man of God. He knows 
that it is God's will to use good soil prac- 
tices so that future generations may still 
enjoy the Lord's land. As humble co- 
worker with his Creator, he studies soil 
economy, and helps his neighbor do likewise. 
The church has increasingly positively sup- 
ported all programs that conserve the soil, 
but she must leave actual practices to those 
who are called of God to farm. 

People are dependent upon the land passed 
on to them by their fathers. Each genera- 
tion has a peculiar responsibility. Jesus 
severely condemned the unfaithful servant 
who returned the unused talent he had re- 
ceived (St. Matthew 24: 14-30). The church, 
as one of the most respected institutions in 
every community, must analyze conditions 
affecting the welfare of the people. Accord- 
ing to statistics the United States popula- 
tion increases 9,000 per day or 3 million per 
year. Yet poductive areas are shrinking ab 
the rate of 500,000 acres per year. More peo- 
ple must be fed on less soil; therefore soil 
conservation is a community enterprise. 
By fulfilling Jesus“ command: “Love thy 
neighbor,” genuine Christian brotherhood 
and Christlike goodwill extend to the soil. 
Careful economic research shows that rec- 
ommended conservation practices increase 
production by 35 percent. Christian farm- 
ers are good citizens, good customers, good 
community builders. They pay their taxes 
and tithes regularly. They support unvorn 
generations, They have the welfare of the 
entire Nation at heart. They know that 
change from soll abuse to achievement 
means prosperity. Vast scars of maltreated 
nature must heal through vegetation. Land 
crying out in anguish, washing away in its 
own tears of torture, bleeding from mercl- 
less gouging and gorging, can recuperate 
only through sympathetic soil surgery and 
care. The cattle on a thousand hills enjoy 
God's green carpet of nature using its dell- 
cious food for man. A nation that is im- 
poverished through sterile land has stolen 
from God. We have a moral obligation to 
see to it that it may be well with us on the 
land that the Lord our God has given us. 

Government has officially described a farm 
as a place of 3 to 4 acres, providing the 
annual value of egricultural products raised 
thereon as $150. What tremendous changes 
in farming many of us have seen in past 
decades. Today the size of the average Ne- 
braska farm is 471 acres. The average farm 
in the United States has 242 acres; that is 
104 acres more than in 1910. With rapid 
modern mechanization this trend continues, 
so that every farm journal emphasizes that 
the day of the small farmer, as we knew 
him, is limited. 

God wants to be good to all. No wealth 
can buy all the rain, no dictator can com- 
mand that rain fall only on his land. Both 
Old and New Testaments define stewards as 
such who hold in trust the possessions re- 
ceived from their Lord. We are responsible 
for the soil and its condition. County and 
State conservation groups and related proj- 
ects are proof positive that all citizens have 
a stake in every acre of land regardless of 
whether the courthouse records show that 
temporary title is vested in someone’s name. 
People pass on; but the soil remains. How 
glorious that in our day of frustration, sor- 
row, sin, temptation, and starvation, we live 
in a land where a goodly number of farmers 
are God-fearing men, who rear their family 
in the fear and admonition of the Lord. 
When the Lord decreed that man should 
have dominion over the earth He added the 
serious responsibility to cultivate and culture 
the soil, 

The church thanks God for youth educa- 
tion on farm and in school, preparing them 
for future contributions in conservation. In 
America alone, some 2 million 4-H Club 
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Members, 300,000 future farmers, 2 million 

boy and girl scouts, 300,000 future home- 

„and scores of other organized youth 

Ps are taught that conservation and 

800d stewardship are a good way to keep 

rie the land of the free and home of 
ve. 


“Dig the ground and smoothly rake it, 
Plant the seeds with loving care; 
God's bright sun will shine upon them, 
s warm rain will find them there; 
Carefully we'll watch and tend them; 
n they'll show their thankful heads. 
will grow and bud and blossom, mak- 
ing flower beds." 


Once upon à time God created a Garden 
in Eden; and when He comes again to judge 
e quick and the dead, each generation 
Wil have to account of its season of culti- 
Nation. Proverbs 24: 30-82, Job 12: 7-9. 
The thoughtful farmer will not plant seed 
hat has not been carefully screened and 
Cleaned. So God cannot plant His word 
into a heart that will not be cleaned of evil 
habits. God's word declares that man shall 
not reap good from malice, or righteous- 
from immorality, or love from hate. 
No one will draw out of God’s bank more 
ve and trust and thankfulness than they 
Vested in soll and soul. God declares 
t whatsoever a man sows, that shall he 
reap. 
» sower, and soil all are God's. He 
created a triple partnership of unique de- 
and no man can dissolve it. Man can 
divorce himself from God's laws but he will 
SUffer for it. Today's vast deserts are silent 
l y monuments to man’s defiance of God's 
aws. The earth suffers terribly under such 
abuse but God will some day remove its tra- 
vail and restore it to its former beauty in 
Paradise. The best things in life are those 
nearest to us: the soil at our feet, the flower 
in the garden, the daily duties at hand, the 
health God gives us, and the path God has 
Outlined for us. So we need not reach for 
the stars but do life's common work as it 
That will please God more than any- 
thing else and it will occupy our mind with 
Noble thoughts. Amen. 


Progress in the Fisheries Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a problem which has always 
Confronted the fisheries industry has 
been the matter of preserving the prod- 
Uct between the time it is caught and the 

e it is subsequently sold to a con- 
er, 

One of the greatest advances toward 
the Solution of this problem has been the 
evelopment of a technique in which the 
est of fish is immediately prepared, 
late quickly frozen, and packaged for 

ter sale and consumption. The tech- 

ue has made good fishery products 
available in every part of the Nation at 
all times. 


A part of the difficulty in the fish-stick 
business, as it is called. has been to estab- 
lish standards for the product. In this 
Effort, the Fish and Wildlife Service of 

© Department of Interior and the De- 

ent of Agriculture have been of 
t assistance, The appreciation of 
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the industry was expressed in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the National Fisheries 
Institute in convention in Florida re- 
cently and embodied in a letter addressed 


to the Honorable Wesley. A. D’Ewart, ` 


Assistant Secretary of Interior. The let- 
ter reads as follows: 


Dear MR. D’Ewarr. At the closing business 
session of its recent convention, the National 
Fisheries Institute adopted a special reso- 
lution recognizing the splendid progress 
made in establishing grade standards for 
fishery products. We feel that this progress 
is considerable due to your efforts and the 
efforts of your assistants in the Pish and 
Wildlife Service. It gives me sincere plea- 
sure, as president of the National Pisheries 
Institute, to convey to you the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas the National Fisheries Institute 
at its 1954 convention gave special recogni- 
tion to the problems of the infant fish-stick 
industry and the fish-stick committee was 
therefore created; and 

“Whereas the fish-stick committee late in 
1954 undertook to develop voluntary grade 
standards for frozen fried fish sticks and 
secured capable assistance from Fish and 
Wildlife Service technologists; and 

“Whereas the entire fish-stick industry, 
through the fish-stick committee, at the 1955 
convention requested the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to complete the development of 
practical grade standards and then to issue 
them on an official voluntary basis; and 

“Whereas, at the present convention, the 
Honorable Wesley A. D'Ewart, Assistant Bec- 
retary of the Interior, has announced that 
official voluntary grade standards for fish 
sticks are to appear in the Federal Register 
within a few days: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Fisheries In- 
stitute in convention assembled at Miami 
Beach, Fla., April 18, 1956, recognize with 
gratitude the effective efforts of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Department of Agriculture 
in developing and establishing standards for 
grading fish sticks; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Department of the 
Interior, the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the Department of Agriculture be urged to 
continue the programs to develop standards 
as requested by the industry.” 

Please accept this resolution as a token 
of the gratitude of the entire fishing in- 
dustry. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK W. WILKISSON, President, 


Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the First 
Unitarian Church in Baltimore recently 
held a Woodrow Wilson Centennial Cele- 
bration at which remarks were delivered 
by Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, min- 
ister of the church; the Honorable 
Emory H. Niles, chief judge of the Su- 
preme Bench of Baltimore City; Gov. 
‘Theodore R. McKeldin, of Maryland; 
the Honorable Simon E. Sobeloff, Soli- 
citor General of the United States: and 
Dr. Carl B. Swisher, professor at the 
Johns Hopkins University. Their com- 
ments were eminently noteworthy and I 
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ask unanimous consent that they be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of today’s Rec- 
ord, notwithstanding the fact that ac- 
cording to an estimate by the Public 
Printer, the cost will be $294. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY Dr. W. WALDE- 
MAR W. ARGOW, MINISTER OF THE First UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, BALTIMORE CITY, ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE WOODROW WILSON CENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION ON SUNDAY, APRIL 22, 
1956, aT THE CHURCH 


The First Unitarian Church of Baltimore 
City joins in this year’s centennial celebra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson with a special pride: 
it was during his postgraduate years at the 
Johns Hopkins University that he was a 
member of our choir, contributing generous- 
ly of his time and talent to our worship 
service. ‘Therefore, in honoring him we hon- 
or ourselves. 

We have asked Judge Emory H. Niles, chief 
judge of the supreme bench of Baltimore 
City, to introduce our guest speakers because 
his father, Judge Alfred S. Niles, was a fellow 
student of Woodrow Wilson at the Johns 
Hopkins University. y 
REMARKS OF JUDGE Emory H. NILES, CHEP 

JUDGE OF THE SUPREME BENCH OF BALTI- 

MORE CITY 


It is my privilege to introduce the distin- 
guished speakers who will address us this 
morning. 

They have come to honor Woodrow Wilson, 
one of the greatest men that America has 
produced. In doing honor to him they bring 
honor upon themselves and upon us. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to pretend 
that Governor McKeldin, Solicitor General 
Sobeloff, and Professor Swisher are strangers. 
The first two were born in Baltimore, and the 
third has lived in Baltimore for approxi- 
mately 20 years. All three have held public 
and private positions of high importance in 
the life of Baltimore, of Maryland, and of the 
United States, positions so important that 
they are well known to most of you. I shall 
not, therefore, attempt to recite details of 
their careers. 

Governor McKeldin grew up in Baltimore 
and must have been in school here when 
Woodrow Wilson was nominated for the 
Presidency in the old Fifth Regiment Ar- 
mory in 1912. I suggest that he was too 
young to have actually attended a session of 
the convention. He is named for the great 
Republican President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
who was Woodrow Wilson’s greatest oppo- 
nent, The Governor's presence here today to 
pay tribute to Woodrow Wilson accords with 
our fundamental tradition that we are Amer- 
icans first and members of parties second. 
The Governor is not unknown to the mem- 
bers of this church, for he has spoken twice 
in this building during the last year. We 
welcome him again. 

The Solicitor General, Simon E. Sobeloff, 
is likewise a Baltimorean. He was a young 
man when Wilson was nominated, and I 
think it probable that he attended the ses- 
sions of the nominating convention. He 
has been city solicitor of Baltimore, and 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Maryland. From 1952 to 1954 he was chief 
judge of the Court of Appeals of Maryland, 
the highest judicial office in this State. He 
resigned that office only to accept the office 
of Solicitor General of the United States, an 
office which he now holds, and which may be 
described as that of the principal lawyer for 
the Government of the United States. He 
has been appointed by President Eisenhower 
to be a judge of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, but has not 
yet been confirmed. The reasons for oppo- 
sition to his confirmation do him honor, and 
I am sure that we who are present hope that 
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the opposition to his confirmation will be 
overcome, and that the principles for which 
he stands, and which we share, will be vindi- 
cated. 

Prof. Carl B. Swisher was born in West 
Virginia, and grew up there. Dr. Swisher 
has been a student and teacher of political 
science all his life. He was a member of 
the faculty of Columbia University until he 
came to Baltimore in 1935 as a member of 
the faculty of the Johns Hopkins University. 
He is now the Thomas P. Stran professor of 
political sclence. Although the professor- 
ship which Dr. Swisher holds cannot tech- 
nically be called that under which Woodrow 
Wilson studied while he was at Johns Hop- 
kins, it can fairly be said, I think, that Dr. 
Swisher is truly the successor of the pro- 
fessor under whom Woodrow Wilson took 
his doctorate here and an academic child of 
Wilson, Woodrow Wilson made his great 
contributions to scholarship in the field of 
American history and government. Dr. 
Swisher's life has been spent on this subject, 
and his last book, which is entitled Theory 
and Practice of American National Govern- 
ment,” is reminiscent of Woodrow Wilson. 

Governor McKeldin will speak on Wood- 
row Wilson as statesman. Judge Sobeloff 
will speak on Woodrow Wilson as humani- 
tarian, and Dr. Swisher will speak on Wood- 
row Wilson as scholar. 

On your behalf I again express our thanks 
to them, 


Remarks or Gov. THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, or 
MARYLAND 

Woodrow Wilson became a legend while he 
was still alive. This is an unusual fate and 
proves that the man was a strong person- 
ality; but it is not altogether fortunate. For 
when a man becomes legendary the world be- 
gins to weave mythology about him. Friend 
and foe join to build up the legend, with the 
result that the plain truth becomes ob- 
scured and many years may pass before he 
is accorded his rightful place in histsory. 

Even today, 32 years after his death, only 
a reckless man will assert that he knows 
exactly where Wilson stands in the list of 
American statesmen. Some of the most im- 
portant ideas he introduced into our sys- 
tem of government have not yet been fully 
worked out. So as they succeed or fail under 
the test of time, Wilson's rank will be some- 
what higher, or somewhat lower, than it is 
today. 

But there is no longer any doubt that his 
final place in that list will be a high one, so 
his statecraft is worthy of careful study by 
anyone interested in the science and art of 
government. For a long time the outlines 
of that statecraft were made obscure and 
uncertain by the dust of political combat. 
Details that seemed tremendously important 
at the time have now sunk into insignifi- 
cance. On the other hand, things to which 
nobody paid much attention at the time are 
now, 32 years later, seen to be of immense 
importance, 

For example, his announcement immed- 
lately after his first election that he pro- 
posed to be not only President of the United 
States but also the leader of his party, 
evoked little serious comment. Most people, 
Republicans as well as Democrats, simply 
said, Why not? After all, he was the party 
leader, 50 why not say so? It was nothing 
new. 
certainly been a party leader, and Abraham 
Lincoln before Roosevelt, and Jackson and 
Jefferson before Lincoln, 


This reasoning ignores the psychological 
effect of bringing a thing into the open, 
whereby all subsequent generations must 
face it. We know now that Wilson’s pro- 
nouncement actudlly transformed the Presi- 
dency in important respects. I mention 
this, not because it tells us much about Wil- 
son as a statesman, but simply to illustrate 
how the perspective of more than 30 years 


Theodore Roosevelt, before him, had 
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gives a different look to nearly everything he 
did, including more important things. 

Very little knowledge of history is needed 
to enable one to realize that the career of 
Wilson as a statesman is sharply divided 
by the year 1914. This was as un 
by him as by the rest of the world, for no- 
body, not the most experienced and astute 
statesmen in the New World or the Old, had 
any real conception of what was coming. 
A great many people were talking about war, 
to be sure, but what they had in mind was 
at worst some such conflict as the American 
Civil War, which was a war of movement re- 
sulting in definite, measurable victory for 
one side, The inconceivably brutal and al- 
most static slaughter of the First World War 
was beyond imagination—and it was not 
imagined. 

Thus Wilson came to the Presidency under 
the impression that the utmost that would 
be required of him was a reformation and 
renovation of the system of government that 
had endured since 1789. 

For that task he was splendidly equipped. 
As a student of government he had no su- 
perior in this country and few in the world, 
But he was more than a student. He had a 
logical and resourceful mind, capable of see- 
ing the weak spot in the existing system of 
government and also capable of devising 
ways and means of strengthening it—practi- 
cal ways and means, based on sound reason- 
ing, ways and means that would work, 


The excellence of the work done in the 


first 2 years of that administration is a 
matter of history. The first income-tax law, 
the Federal Reserve System, the Smith-Lever 
Agricultural Act, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the Clayton Antitrust Act were all 
monumental achievements which stand to 
this day unchanged except as they have been 
expanded and strengthened. 


But the most that can be said of all this 
is that it was sound statecraft in the old 
tradition. It moved in the same direction 
that Theodore Roosevelt had been going 10 
years earlier. New conditions had imposed 
new methods, but the spirit of it all was 
identical with the reforming spirit that had 
animated the men who organized the Repub- 
lican Party 60 years earlier, and the aim of 
it was no more than to guarantee to every 
American citizen the rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit, of happiness. Had this 
been the sum of his achievements Wilson 
would have come down in history as a strong 
and able statesman, but in no way unique. 


It was when the world was riven asunder 
by the explosion in Europe that the situation 
was created that gave.him a place apart 
from all his predecessors by compelling him 
to devise and practice a form of statecraft 
different from anything known in this or 
any other country. For the First World War 
literally demolished a world that had ex- 
isted ever since the reorganization of Eu- 
rope after the Dark Ages, Statesmen every- 
where had the very foundations of their 
profession blown from under them. Not even 
the Napoleonic wars made such a complete 
wreck of the fundamental principles of di- 
plomacy, government, and war. A large part 
of Europe was physically devastated, but all 
of Europe and most of the rest of the world 
was psychologically shattered. 

Every man charged with the conduct of 
public affairs had to reconstruct his system 
of ideas; but many of them built after the 
fashion of the poorer citizens of Rome after 
the fall of the empire, who constructed their 
houses with stones snatched from the ruined 
Colosseum. All over Europe men tried to 
reconstruct their national home with ideas 
taken from the fallen empires—and poor, 
ot crooked and rickety most of them proved 

be. 

One statesman only came forward in that 
emergency with plans for a completely new 
structure of the world, bulit with new ma- 
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terials. He was Woodrow Wilson, who per- 
ceived that the political philosophy of 1807 
lated nationalism had run its course and, 
like all outworn philosophies, was now most 
completely false in precisely those 

that had once been true. This was an ides 
born of the stresses of the time, not inher- 
ited from the Founding Fathers of the Re- 
public. It could not be, for in George Wash- 
ington's day nationalism was just beginning 
its triumphant career. : 

It is true, of course, that the idea of col- 
lective security was not original with Wood- 
row Wilson, any more than the idea of the 
Declaration of Independence was origi 
with Thomas Jefferson, or the idea that the 
world is round was original with Christopher 
Columbus. Nevertheless, Jefferson and Co- 
lumbus were great men because they gave 
force and effect to the idea. So did Wilson: 
and that was the element of greatness in 
him. 

Yet it was precisely at this point that he 
doomed himself to fallure, for it was at this 
point that he broke the connection betwee? 
his own mind and the prevailing thought 
of the time. We must remember that all 
his brilliant successes in domestic policies. 
although they were called innovations, were 
not in fact novelties but merely exte: 
of practices and ideas that had long been 
familiar to the American people. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System, for instance, was new 
in its structural detalls, but the idea of 
with the other memorable reforms. In do- 
an elastic currency was very old. So it was 
mestic affairs Wilson was a successful states“ 
man not because he induced us to do things 
we had never thought of but because he 
showed us how to do what we had long 
wanted to do. 

But the idea that the free nations are 
interdependent, that none can be 
unless and until all are secure, was a genuine 
novelty. It had not been true 50 years 
earlier, What made it true was a combina’ 
tion of circumstances, For one thing, inter- 
national trade had developed until the pros 
perity of each individual nation was tied in 
with the prosperity of its neighbors. For 
another, communications had developed 
until what was being thought and said in 
London and Washington was known within 
hours, possibly within minutes, in Peking 
New Delhi, Finally, the science of warfare 
had developed until not merely soldiers, but 
every citizen of every belligerent had become 
part of its fighting forces. 

But when such great changes as these 
occur, the wisest men in the world do not see 
all their implications immediately and th® 
mass of the people do not see them for years 
Wilson himself did not see them in 1914. 
There is no reason to doubt that at the out- 
break of the war he really believed it was 
possible for this country to remain neutral 
and yet remain free. He did not voluntarily 
yield that belief; the facts simply smash 
it down. 

However, he was the President, which 1$ 
to say, he was the best- informed man in the 
country, possibly in the world. He knew * 
great deal that was not clearly apparent 
often not apparent at all, to the gener 
public. Some people say, in that case he 
should have informed the public, but that 16 
nonsense; you can't inform a hundred mil- 
lion people rapidly. You can tell them, and 
Wilson did tell them; but they are not really 
informed until they have not only heard the 
news but are convinced that it is true, and 
convincing people takes time. 

In this case there was no time. Some kind 
of war settlement had to be made then and 
there, for anarchy was marching hard on 
the heels of war. The question that Wilson 
had to answer in 1919 was this: Should he act 
on the truth as he knew it, but as most 
the people did not know it, at risk of losing 
his leadership and being repudiated; or 
should he act on outworn and false, but fa- 
miliar principles, thereby retaining his in- 
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fluence, but at risk of building a peace struc- 

on such rotten foundations that it would 

Certainly fall down within a few years? Es- 

Sentially this meant, should he act in behalt 

of Wilson, the man, or should he act in 
of the country and the world? 

He chose to act for the country and the 
World; and that made him a great man. 

It is true that he failed. The world did 
not build on the foundation that he laid, 
and the peace did fall down within 20 years. 
Tt is true that he contributed somewhat to 

Own failure, partly by mishandling men 
Misjudging events, partly because he 
Psed physically. But the failure of the 

treaty and the League of Nations was 

not the final test of the statesman. That 
Came when he was called on to risk 

2 ing on adherence to what he knew 
Was truth although others could not see it. 
that test he did not fail, and so his great- 
survived the ruin of all his hopes. 

I am aware of all the charges that have 
been brought against Woodrow Wilson. 
nome. but not all of them can be refuted, 

t at this moment I am not interested in 
refuting any. Grant that he was stubborn. 
prant that he was arrogant. Grant that 
t Was tactless and hopelessly deficient in 
he arts of conciliation and compromise. All 
this does not alter the fact that on the 
SUpremely important point he was right. 
This is his enduring honor. May I add, 
b mthetically, that it is also the great 

nor of certain of his political opponents, 
as. for example, William H. Taft and A. Law- 
Fence Lowell, that they, keenly aware of all 
Wison’s faults, nevertheless saw that he was 
Frid the main thing and supported him 

y: 
aaae whole story of Woodrow Wilson is one 

t urages fainthearted men, and men 

aten by personal ambition. There is no 
— in it for them, none at all. For 
moral of it is that really great state - 
rae is highly dangerous to the statesman. 
On a lower level that men achieve daz- 
Personal success—the level of extend- 

ing and improving, not building from the 
round up. Washington, leaving the Presi- 
2 amid a storm of vilification and abuse; 
colin, dead in the moment of victory; 
Wilson, broken and defeated in his supreme 
*flort—these are typical of men so great that 
— true stature cannot be appreciated, or 

en seen, by their contemporaries. 

Yet if each of these is in some sense a 
tragedy, each is tragedy in the Greek man- 
ner. high tragedy that, while it arouses 
to and pity, at the same time gives a lift 

spirit. You and I may know well 
enough that we cannot rival or even under- 


mand them; yet the mere knowledge that 
here have been such men refiects honor 
upon us all Correggio, on seeing one of Ra- 


's masterpieces, cried out, “And I, too, 
& painter.“ So you and I, looking with 
ent at Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, 
may reflect. “And I, too, am an American” 
and be strengthened and emboldened by the 
thought. 
li So in this, Wilson's centennial year, I see 
bade profit in speculation as to what might 
ve been had he done otherwise, or had 
Wheel of fortune spun somewhat faster 
Somewhat slower. We need not distract 
Minds over what might have been; it is 
to know what was. It is enough that 
American statesman boldly proclaimed 
truth when to suppress it would have 
to more profitable; and so handed down 
Us the legacy of a great ideal. Thus he 
became one to whom we may apply the 
mighty eulogy in the Apocrrypha. 


us now praise famous men, 

And our fathers that begot us. 

Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 
Men renowned for their power, 

Siving counsel by their understanding * * * 
Leaders of the people by their counsels, 
Wise and eloquent in their instructions * * * 
Their bodies are buried in peace; 

But their name liveth for evermore.” 


f 
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REMARKS OF SIMON E. SOBELOFF, SOLICITOR 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


It is in accordance with custom, when a 
personality is to be honored and there are 
several to participate in the program, to dis- 
sect the subject into separate categories, as 
you have ordered today. Thus Dr. Swisher 
was given the assignment “Wiison the 
Scholar“; the Governor has discussed Wil- 
son the Statesman,” and I am directed to 
speak of “Wilson the Humanitarian.” 

But in truth, Wilson was an integrated 
personality not readily divisible into unre- 
lated segments. His depth of insight and 
integrity as a scholar, his courage and de- 
votion to duty as a statesman are insep- 
arable from the qualities which may be said 
to exemplify his broad humanitarianism. 
In the rich tapestry of his eventful life these 
several strands are interwoven, and indeed 
they cannot be separated without losing the 
pattern of the fabric as a whole, 

Thus, when we examine his incomparable 
state papers, we behold at once the fiower- 
ing of a lifetime of scholarship in history 
and political science and the practical wis- 
dom of a statesman; but these are illumined 
by his vision of the good life and an orderly 
world, and made dynamic by his ardent zeal 
for the welfare of his fellow men. 

Woodrow Wilson's humanitarianism was 
not the superficial, backslapping “hail fel- 
low well met” type, characteristic of so many 
in politics. He was, in fact, at times a bit 
austere and unbending, even harsh in deal- 
ing with people—a defect which hampered 
him—but he proved himself, nevertheless, 
a skillful administrator and negotiator, 

‘As president of Princeton, Wilson’s drive 
against the social snobbery of the college 
clubs is a reflection of his democratic con- 
cepts and so was his resistance to the domi- 
nation of wealthy donors in university 
affairs, Though unpopular in some quar- 
ters, the implications of these ideas were 
noted by the wider public beyond the campus 
and had not a little to do with his nomination 
as a candidate for Governor of New Jersey. 

There is not time this morning to dwell 
upon many facets of Woodrow Wilson's social 
thought, which are interesting and impres- 
sive even to these who may find themselves 
in dissent. Necessarily I limit myself to 
a single one, and even that can be dealt 
with only sketchily. It fell to Woodrow 
Wilson to lead this Nation in the First World 
War and to articulate its war aims. Ot 
course, Wilson did not originate the idea 
of a League of Nations. The dream of peace 
and freedom, sometimes realized, too often 
rudely shattered, had been in the minds of 
men for centuries. It was Wilson's great 
merit that he wrought mightily to convert 
the old-age dream into a durable political 
reality. 

The clarity and eloquence of his speeches 
resounded throughout the world, and he 
gave moving utterance to our deepest na- 
tional aspirations. He was more than a 
master of the potent phrase; he possessed 
the vital spark of vivid insight. Pertaining 
to the assigned theme—Wilson's humani- 
tarlanism— the high purpose which he de- 
clared was not less than to put an end to 
war and make the world safe for democracy. 
It captivated multitudes in our country and 
everywhere. Scoffers and cynics slur and dis- 
parage such designs; others, borne down by 
the wearying weight of things, and their 
fiber spent, fall victim to apathy or despair; 
but it is precisely through such persistent 
moral and spiritual self-consciousness that 
man has risen as far as he has from primitive 
barbarism. Wilson became the symbol of 
the passionate hopes of the masses of men 
who believed with religious fervor that the 
League of Nations fashioned by Wilson, would 
free mankind from recurrent scourges of 
bloodshed and destruction. 


America was not yet ready to go the way 


Wilson pointed. Without the adherence of 
the United States the League of Nations was 
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doomed inevitably to failure, and after a 
few years of unhappy existence it gave up 
the ghost, Let philosophers of history carry 
on their fruitless debates as to whether, if 
the United States Senate had ratified the 
Treaty, the agony of a second World War 
and its sequels, which still oppress and baffle 
us, would have been averted. 

What of today? Are we in a better state? 
This is a time of conflict and confusion in 
which the deepest issues of the nature of 
man and the aims of his society are being 
debated. Cherished democratic ideals are 
under heavy assault and our basic assump- 
tions in respect to the freedom of the indi- 
vidual are being contradicted. The stress 
of this period makes it increasingly clear 
to all thinking persons that having won lib- 
erty, a nation cannot rest in the assurance 
that it may enjoy it without further care or 
effort. The defense of freedom is a perpetual 
struggle against dangers internal and ex- 
ternal. It is a problem that is never solved, 
a task never completed. The securing of free- 
dom is not the burden of courts alone, or of 
Congress alone, or of the executive branch 
alone, or merely of all departments of Gov- 
ernment together. The maintenance of free- 
dom is the responsibility of every citizen and 
requires not only abstract approval of the 
slogans of freedom, but devotion in our 
hearts to freedom's cause and a determina- 
tion to live by its precepts. This calls for 
knowledge and understanding and unremit- 
ting alertness and sustained effort to oppose 
ae and usages that are destructive of free- 

om. 

In the field of our foreign relations, we find 
in the United Nations that the veto power, 
as so persistently exploited and abused by 
the Soviet Union, has seriously impaired the 
United Nation’s effectiveness. Indeed, the 
organization has too often been converted 
into a forum for the conduct of the cold 
war, and we are bewildered by the erratic 
alternations of soft speech and extravagant 
vituperations, the sullen scowls and specious 
smiles of modern diplomacy, Even now, as 
the Near East teeters on the edge of war, 
with menacing possibilities for the peace of 
the entire world, the Soviet Union’s arms 
shipments to the Arab nations inexorably 
continue and the peril of a disastrous con- 
flagration keeps Mounting daily. The true 
meaning behind diplomatic language lies (if 
we may be permitted such a word) in a con- 
fusing obscurity. No wonder a spirit of deep 
apprehension prevails, 

Yet we are not resigned to utter pes- 
simism. We look back to an early chapter 
in the history of our own Nation and take 
heart. Two years before our union of the 
Thirteen Original States was launched in 
1787, Thomas Paine, one of its promoters, 
hopelessly said, “made up as it is of people 
from different nations, accustomed to dif- 
ferent forms and habits of governments, 
speaking different languages, and more dif- 
ferent in their modes of worship, it would 
appear that the union of such people was 
impracticable.” History attests how wide 
a the mark Thomas Paine's prophesy has 

een. 

An so, despite difficulties and discourage- 
ments, our Nation, under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower, is not abandoning the 
struggle for a peace based on righteousness, 
but perseveres in the hope that in time mu- 
tual distrust and accusation will subside 
and an increasing measure of tranquility, 
freedom and justice be attained. Thus the 
President said in his San Francisco speech 
last June, “The munitions of peace are jus- 
tice, honesty, mutual understanding, and 
respect for others. So believing and so moti- 
vated, the United States will leave no stone 
unturned to work for peace. We shall re- 
ject no method, however novel, that holds 
out any hope, however faint, for a Just and 
lasting peace.” And some months earlier, 
he declared in his address to the United Na- 
tions, “the United States pledges before you— 
and therefore before the world—its deter- 
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mination to help solve the fearful atomic di- 
lemma—to devote its entire heart and mind 
to find the way by which the miraculous 
inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated 
to his death, but consecrated to his life.” 

It would be pleasant to be able to report 
that more has been achieved but it would 
be calamitous to resign ourselves to accept- 
ing less. Our moral duty and our reli- 
gious command is to seek peace and pursue 
it.” 

This is also the spirit in which Wilson 
labored and selfiessly gave his last measure 
of strength. His grandest work did not at- 
tain success in his lifetime, but there is no 
dishonor in defeat where there is integrity, 
high principle and generous devotion to an 
exalted humanitarian aim. 

“The work of justice,” the prophet Isaiah 
has told us, “shall be peace; and the effect 
of justice quietness and assurance forever.” 
The eternal verity of this utterance is in- 
eluctable and a faltering mankind still 
gropes toward its full understanding. In 
the heat of controversy there is inevitable 
exaggeration of a man's imperfections and 
limitations and a calculated disparagement 
of his better qualities, alms and deeds. After 
the lapse of a third of a century, however, 
such hostile detractions are muted and there 
is a softer, juster, more discriminating ap- 
preciation of Wilson's character and the 
grandeur of the ideal for which he strug- 
gled with unselfish heart. Today Wilson's 
life is part of the national heritage all 
Americans hold incommon. When mankind 
sees this righteous goal with brighter clarity 
the glory of Woodrow Wilson will shine; for 
his exceptional talents of mind and heart, 
his learning and his statesmanship con- 
verged in a magnificent humanitarian vision 
of a world at peace and united, not by fears, 
but by justice. 

REMARKS or Dr. CARL B. SWISHER, PROFESSOR 
AT THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


It is a unique experience in American his- 
tory that in the planning of a memorial to a 
President of the United States, one-third of 
the time should be allocated to the subject 
as a scholar. Such an allocation is appro- 
priately made only in the instance of Wood- 
row Wilson. He has been our only professor 
in the White House. Thomas Jefferson, it 
is true, founded a State university, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The two Presidents 
Adams were men of great learning. Grover 
Cleveland had a post-presidential connection 
with Princeton University. And William 
Howard Taft was a professor at Yale Law 
School between his presidential period and 
his appointment as Chief Justice and as such 
he wrote a thoughtful book on the presi- 
dency. 

Of all our Presidents, it was only Wilson 
who began with a definitely scholarly career 
and pursued that career with such success 
that it might well have led him away from 
Government service rather than into it. Yet 
it is to be remembered that scholarship has 
many facets. There are in particular two 
types of emphasis. One emphasis is on the 
disciplined and meticulous collection of facts 
that have not been collected before, the ad- 
dition to the sum total of the knowledge 
of mankind. The other is the play of the 
processes of thought upon facts in such a 
way as to illuminate their meaning. Both 
types of scholarship are needed, and the two 
are needed in combination. Wilson com- 
bined the two types, but his emphasis was 
always on the second. He was never inter- 
ested in facts for the sake of facts alone. 
He was not a collector or an antiquarian. 
But from earliest boyhood he was interested 
in men and their history and in the discovery 
of the meaning of history, with particular 

on the history of governments. He 
read not merely to know but to understand. 
Ray Stannard Baker, author of Wilson's mul- 
tiple volume biography, quotes Wilson the 
college student as warning against cramming 
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into one’s head too many ideas of other men 
lest there be not enough room for thoughts 
of one’s own. He studied in order to under- 
stand and to develop his own ideas, and he 
developed ideas not because his aim was ab- 
stract thinking but because from early life 
he expected some day to be a statesman. 
“The Senator from Virginia,” he signed him- 
self once upon a time when in college. The 
purpose of scholarship, or of Wilson's per- 
sonal scholarship at any rate, was statesman- 
ship. 

For all the help that he may have received 
along the way from dedicated teachers, Wil- 
son seems not to have been outstandingly 
the product of any one of them, He used 
them, as it is indeed the function of teach- 
ers to be used, but he operated under his 
own dynamics and with his own sense of 
direction. The one person of predominant 
scholarly influence in his life, it would seem, 
was his father, a Presbyterian minister, from 
whom he imbibed a deep sense of moral val- 
ues and high standards of literary perform- 
ance, As a college student at Princeton it 
seems to have been a group of choice fellow 
students who served as friends, foils in de- 
bate, and sources of ideas, rather than teach- 
ers or administrators. When a college senior 
he wrote a paper on “Cabinet Government in 
the United States, which was published, 
ironically, under the editorship of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, he ‘spake as one having au- 
thority.” He sized up the separation of pow- 
ers in the United States, he found it wanting, 
and in ringing tones he proclaimed its de- 
fects. He admired the writings of distin- 
guished Englishmen such as Edmund Burke 
and Walter Bagehot and accepted many of 
their ideas, and at a later date at the Johns 
Hopkins University he enjoyed the lectures 
of James Bryce, another Englishman who 
told the American people much that they 
needed to know about their own Govern- 
ment, but in essence, even as to these men, 
his thinking was his own. He was an inde- 
pondant scholar on his way to service of the 
state. 

Wilson studied law at the University of 
Virginia not because he wanted a conven- 
tional law practice but because he believed 
the law the appropriate route to statesman- 
ship, He was frankly bored with much of 
the mass of material he had to memorize to 
get a degree and to secure admission to the 
bar but he did the work with the long-range 
goal in mind. He began practice in At- 
lanta—or at any rate he opened an office 
there. But in addition to the difficulties of 
most young lawyers in building a clientele 
he had the handicap of not being vitally 


“interested in his profession for its own sake. 


As the public continued to ignore him he re- 
thought his life plan, admitted the fact that 
he was far more interested in the living ideas 
of history and political science than in petty 
legal controversies which would for long 
constitute the grist of his practice, and de- 
cided to go back to school. 

So it was that in 1883 Wilson became a 
graduate student in history and political 
science at the Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, a unique graduate institution 
then only 7 years of age. There with a small 
group of able teachers and a unique group 
of fellow students he resumed his story of 
American history and American govern- 
ment. While a student he wrote and read 
to seminars the chapters of what was per- 
haps his most distinguished book, Congres- 
sional Government. With keen powers and 
great self-assurance he exposed the opera- 
tions of Congress as work bogged down in 
committees and as leading politicians deter- 
mined the nature and extent of the legisla- 
tive grist. Here again, as the kind of stu- 
dent every graduate school longs for, it ap- 
pears that he gave intellectual leadership 
to a greater extent than his acceptance of 
leadership from others. He continued to 
recoil at requirements laid upon him by 
others. He wrote no doctoral dissertation as 
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such and seems to have been determined 
not to write one. When after 2 years at 
Johns Hopkins he left to teach at Bryn 
Mawr, it required persuasion from his wife 
and from his Johns Hopkins teachers to get 
him to present his Congressional Govern 
ment as his dissertation and to return to 
Baltimore to take the dreaded examinations 
He of course came through with flying colors 
and ended up a Ph. D. almost in spite of 
himself. It is of note that while teaching 
full time at a number of other institutions 
he returned to Johns Hopkins for a part of 
each of 10 years to lecture where he had 
been a graduate student, receiving in the 
beginning the munificent sum of $500. for ® 
serles of 25 lectures. 

Bryn Mawr, where he had his first teaching 
appointment, seems to have been regard 
from the beginning as but a temporary stap. 
There he could teach only women, and in the 
teaching of women he saw little to be gain 
in his struggle toward statesmanship or the 
teaching of prospective statesmen. His 
stop was Wesleyan University, in Connecti; 
cut, where he enjoyed the experience 
teaching men. But it was the call to Prince 
ton, his college home, that placed him com“ 
pletely in his academic element. It was dur 
ing the years from 1890 to 1902 that be 
developed at Princeton his reputation as 7 
lecturer and wrote most of the books tha 
stand as his scholarly monument. of 
still, or perhaps increasingly, the man 
ideas. He continued to perfect his literary 
artistry, with hopes on the part of his wifé, 
indeed, that he would seek a predominan! 
literary career. Although he was imm 
popular with students, his popularity was 
primarily as a lecturer rather than as a tutor 
and close associate. He was so sensitive to 
any kind of imperfect performance that he 
found the reading of student papers ex- 
tremely painful. He was at his best in the 
organization and delivery of lectures wit? 
all the finesse of which he was capable 
Among his books, including a biography 
George Washington, Division and 
The State, and others, we find further ex- 
amples of his intellectual performance. His 
torians complained of him that they con- 
tained not so much history as what Woodrow 
Wilson thought about history. It is true 191 
general that they represented appraisals 
history rather than collections of historic 
facts not hitherto assembled. It is also trv? 
that today they are for the most part period 
pieces rather than volumes in current use. 
As themselves a part of the everfi 
stream of American history, nevertheless 
they have a value and a significance not to 
be attributed to the works of other and m 
pedantic historlans who then criticized 

By 1902 Professor Wilson's prestige we 
such as to make him the logical selection 
the presidency of Princeton. At this 
in directing the course of a great universiti 
he entered in earnest on a career of a 
statesmanship, even though statesmanshiP 
in the specialized field of scholarship. 4° 
this point the important materials to 
fall within the jurisdictions of Governor Mo. 
Keldin and Judge Sobeloff, who have s 
before me. Suffice it in large part to say that 
the qualities that had been developing over 
long years of teaching and writing came more 
and more into fruition. 


the aristocracy of his earlier training he T° 
tuseti to “suffer fools gladly,” whether 

matters of university finance, the social or- 
ganization of the university community, g 
in scholarship. He found low-level acad 
emic politics as painful as he had found im- 
mature student performance. He fought to 
make Princeton the great university it 
capable of becoming, and he never 
understood how trustees and deans 
faculty could operate on a lower level. 
fact that in important matters some of 
them temporarily defeated him made him 
willing to look toward farther horizons and 
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lead to his election flrat as Governor of New 
Jersey and then as President of the United 
States. 

While it is true that Woodrow Wilson was a 
Scholar in the presidency, it is also true that 
he had first been a statesman in scholarship. 
In Washington he was uncomfortable with 
the rough-and-tumble, no-holds-barred 
type of politician he met in many posts. He 
Could denounce a group of United States 
Senators as “a little group of willful men“ 
Without sensing the nature of their willful- 
ness or developing adequately the means of 
Gealing with it. Himself a man of ideas and 
ideals, he could not effectively operate with 
men who could not rise to his dimension. 
Yet to an amazing degree he made his ideals 
live for the American people and gave ideal- 
istic leadership when war provided one of 
the major crises of our times. True, he had 
Vision of world unity and consequently of 
World peace beyond the range of the great 
body of human imagination. A point was 
reached at which the weariness of the people 
With idealistic strain, the cupidity of politi- 
Clans seeking selfish advantage, and indeed 
his own inability to implement adequately 
his own idealism led to political defeat. But 
as we see it now the cause on which he had 
embarked was not one to be achieved merely 
by the ratification of a treay and the support 
ot an organization. We now see that minds 
throughout the entire world had to under- 
go changes and require decades, rather than 
months or years, before effective unity could 
be achieved. If Wilson failed, he neverthe- 
less gave a tremendous impetus to the kind 
Of shift in attitude that must take place if 
Mankind is to survive. 


A final word as to this scholar who became 


President, this professor in the White 


use. His was a great democratic ideal, 

the ideal approximating that of Lincoln, 
whom in many ways he differed greatly 

but whom he greatly admired. Wilson was 
every sense an intellectual aristocrat. To 
Some his aristocracy seemed to reach the 
Point of arrogance and to be devold of that 
Quality of humility that is essential to genu- 
ely democratic performarice. When we 
Teach this point in our analysis we need to 
Tesort to careful definition of terms, and on 
Occasion there is inadequate time for 
defining them. Certain it is that Wilson was 
pable of becoming the kind of politician 

Measured democratic sentiment merely 
keeping his ear to the ground. He sought, 

ad, to mold and develop that sentiment 
by his personal example and by the per- 
Suasive statement of high ideals. Whence 
dame those ideals which he sought to incul- 
Cate? For all his want of ability to assume 
an ear-to-the-ground posture I should hesti- 
tate to say that the ideals were not the 
Major undertones of American sentiment, 
Undertones that needed to be brought to the 
tore by means of artistic and persuasive 
statement such as that of which Woodrow 
b was capable. If he at times guided 

an eye turned inward rather than by an 
ear turned groundward, it would not seem 
inappropriate to suggest within the walls of 
this sanctuary that the mystic elements of 
inner communion may at times provide a 
petter guide to the deeper spirit of man- 

ind than the crasser techniques of public 
Soundings. 

However that may be, it was in his ideal- 
Istic leadership as President that Wilson ful- 
filled his life both as a scholar and as a 
sta . Wilson the man was greater 
lm any of the books that he wrote. His 

ks were stepping stones and not ends in 
themselves. It was as President and as the 
advocate of world union for the sake of world 
Peace that he wrestled with possible achieve- 
ments greater than himself, Here it was 
ane he wrecked himself upon life. Here, 
Or all the appearance of failure, is the 
measure of the aspiration and of the inner 
Ereatness of the man whom we commemorate 
on this occasion. 
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Constitutional Means Available for 
Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include, by request, the following letter 
from My. P. E. Thompson, Spencer, N. C., 
addressed to the editor of the Salisbury 
Post, Salisbury, N. C., entitled “Consti- 
tutional Means Available for Change“: 
CONSTITUTIONAL MEANS AVAILABLE FOR CHANGE 
Eprror Post: 

In the beginning God created Heayen and 
the Earth, and as we know the Earth today, 
it is comprised of six Continents separated 
by thousands of miles of water or other nat- 
ural barriers. God created man in his own 
image, and later created separate races, first 
mentioned in Genesis, 9th and 10th Chapter, 
as the descendants of Ham, and Identified by 
the New International Encyclopedia as the 
black race. There are, as commonly ac- 
cepted, five races: white (Caucasian), black 
(Ethiopian), yellow (Mongolian), brown 
(Malayan), and red (American Indian). 

Since it has been determined that there 
is no difference in the blood of mankind, 
some people have been led to believe that 
there is no difference in the races. Blood 
in a human has no more to do with the na- 
ture than the sap in a tree, grafted, and 
producing different fruits, or different vege- 
tation growing in the same soil. It is the 
seed that makes the difference as the Seed 
of Abraham, etc. 

God further separated mankind by differ- 
ent languages resulting in the setting up of 
separate nations. These separate nations 
have increased in number, the latest being 
Israeli, created by the United Nations for 
the Jews. We have separate religious de- 
nominations, labor organizations, and many 
other separations, that many may have free- 
dom of choice and develop along lines of 
their choosing, with no thought of superior- 
ity, striving only to improve and excell in 
doing good. I believe this is according to 
God’s plan and man’s desire. 

When this great Nation was formed from 
13 separate colonies, history tells us that 
the Founding Fathers had much difficulty 
in getting agreement to setting up a cen- 
tral government, but finally agreed on cer- 
tain specific controls only. The Constitu- 
tion provides for three separate branches 
of the Federal Government, each to be in- 
dependent and supreme in its own branch. 
This Constitution provided that any 
changes in this basic law would be inau- 
gurated by the legislative branch and rati- 
fled by three-fourths of the States before 
it would be effective. 


1896 RULING 


In 1896 the Supreme Court ruled on the 
race question that equal but separate for the 
races was according to the Constitution. I 
think that Court was as wise and as un- 
prejudiced as the present personnel of the 
same Court, as much as I think George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lin- 
coln were as wise as F. D. R. or Dwight Eisen- 
hower, and there has not been any amend- 
ment since 1896 to change this basic law. 

I think the present Court not only acted 
unwisely in its reversal of this decision, 
and caused unnecessary friction between the 
races, but violated the very Constitution 
which it is sworn to uphold. The decision 
of 1896 has been the law of the land for 
60 years, and it certainly does not make for 
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stability of the law for different personnel 
of the same Court to make different rulings. 
If such a radical change is to be made 
the Constitution plainly provides the pro- 
cedure. It is not for different courts to say 
what they think the law ought to be, only 
what it is until changed. 

I think the South ts being unduly singled 
out on the question of racial prejudice. The 
present Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
is from a State (California) which has in- 
tense prejudice against the yellow race, be- 
ing the State most instrumental in securing 
the Chinese Exclusion Act, or Treaty, which 
was resented by all the yellow races, and I 
believe was the basic cause of the Pearl 
Harbor attack. 

I think the South has done a pretty good 
job assisting the Negroes to advance from 
slavery, in less than a hundred years, to a 
position superior to any of the colored races 
of the world, and I venture to say that their 
standards of living will compare favorably 
with any people anywhere outside of Amer- 
ica, In fact there ceases to be any com- 
plaint by the colored people of their eco- 
nomics condition or standard of schools, 
etc. Their only remaining desire is Inte- 
gration.” The mixing of races in schools, 
especially in the lower grades where first 
impressions are formed, and where the doc- 
trine of no difference in races is taught will 
eventually result in the beginning of a 
“mongrel” race, I ask the best people of 
both races, Is that what you want? 

I think there is more sectional prejudice 
against the South than there is racial preju- 
dice in the South. I think this is based 
more on ignorance of the subject than any- 
thing else. As hateful as slavery is to me, 
and most people of today, I do believe that 
God has used it sometimes as a blessing in 
disguise. I don't believe the Negroes would 
ever have reached the promised land of 
America had it not been for slavery. In 
colonial days England and other 
nations had hundreds of ships in the slave 
trade. Slavery was first legalized in the 
colonies in Massachusetts in 1641, The first 
legal action against slavery was taken by 
Virginia in 1723. 

CHANGE OF SCENE 


After the northern colonies found that 
they could not use the slaves to advantage 
because of climate and their type of indus- 
tries, they did not free them. They sold 


‘them to the southerners to be further en- 


slaved, but in the South they were able to 
survive and multiply. I think those who sold 
them were just as guilty as those who bought 
them, Then they later prosecuted a war to 
free them with no provision to compensate 
the South for its loss. A recently reported 
statement by a colored bishop visiting in 
Russia that the Negroes' life in America is 
like that of any other people.” 

In the past 5 years the colored race has 
increased in the South only 2 percent, and in 
the balance of the country 56 percent. At 
that rate, the so-called race problem will be 
removed from the South to such segregated 
sections as Harlem, and similar sections. I 
hope the colored people decide to stay and 
continue to advance in their separate busi- 
ness enterprises, schools, and professions, 
The South is the land of opportunity for the 
colored man as well as others of good will. 

When a people are willing to accept such 
a radical and unprecedented directive as that 
of the Supreme Court of May 1954, and May 
1955, I think they are ripe for dictatorship, 
whether by “nine old men” or by an over- 
zealous younger one. 

The South, with the highest percentage of 
American-born population, should be proud 
of the 100 Congressmen and several govern- 
ors and legislatures in their determination to 
resist this dictatorial decision by every legal 
means, and I believe Virginia is p 
properly in invoking the sovereign States 
right of interposition, not to annul, but to 
hold in abeyance the Court's directive until 
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a change in the Constitution can be properly 
submitted, and ratified by the necessary 34 
States. 
After humbly and prayerfully considering 
the above question, this is what I believe. 
P, E. THOMPSON, 
Spencer, N. C., April 16, 1956. 


Virtue and the Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN R. BUSH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of Saturady, May 5, 
1956: 


VIRTUE AND THE Farm BILL 


The House has acceded to the request 
of the President and has passed l tion 
providing for the soil bank, which was the 
most important single proposal in the Presi- 
dent’s farm program as presented to Con- 
gress in his message of January 9. The bill 
calls. for a total of $5.7 billion in additional 
farm spending over the next 4 years. 

Though the President had asked only for 
the soil bank, on the desirability of which 
the administration and Congress were in 
complete agreement, it was probably expect- 
ing too much to suppose that Congrees could 
resist the temptation to try to load it down 
with amendments of its own, designed to 
make itself solid with groups that might 
not stand to benefit from the soil bank. 
In some cases it failed to marshal the needed 
strength, but in several others it succeeded. 
The latter included at least one of the pro- 
visions that had been singled out specifically 
for criticism by the President in the message 
accompanying his veto of the original omni- 
bus farm bill. This was a provision calling 
for mandatory supports for the principal 
Teed grains other than corn—ryé, oats, barley, 
and grain sorghums. 

. In calling for enactment of a soil-bank 
bill the President had taken into account 
the frequently repeated refrain of the Demo- 
cratic leaders that it was imperative to get 
additional income into the hands of the 
farmers this year. This, in fact, was the sole 
basis on which the opposition attempted to 
reinstate 90-percent. price supports in the 
bill vetoed by the President, a policy which, 
as one commentator recently put it, “is like 
prescribing a diet of sugar for a diabetic.” 

Congress had procrastinated so long be- 
fore giving the President the soll bank when 
he first asked for it that it would have been 
of little use so far as increasing farm income 
this year was concerned. The President, in 
making his second request for the bank, 
therefore proposed that any farmer who for- 
mally contracted to withdraw acreage from 
surplus crops under the bank's provision 
receive an advance on the payment he was 
to receive after the contract had been car- 
ried out. 


This, needless to say, put the Democrats, 
who had been demanding immediate cash 
for the farmer, in a highly uncomfortable 
position. Should they approve the proposal 
for prepayments and thus permit the ad- 
ministration to take credit for getting pur- 
chasing power promptly into the hands of 
the farmers? Or should they block the ad- 
ministration's plan, and run the risk of 
alienating perhaps an equal number of farm 
votes? And, if they chose the latter course, 
how would they rationalize their action? 

In the end they chose the second course, 
This would seem to be dubious even from 
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a political standpoint. But the opposition 
has insisted on making it a little ludicrous 
as well, by attempting to clothe their deci- 
sion in the robe of moral rectitude. Their 
position, It would seem, comes down to this: 
It is politically moral for you yourself to 
pump out additional income to the farmer 
if you do it through 90-percent rigid sup- 
ports, a mechanism under which the pro- 
ducers of crops already in surplus are en- 
couraged to increase that surplus; it is im- 
moral when someone else proposes to raise 
farm income through an apparatus which 
is based on the sound principle that to be 
eligible for additional income the farmer 
must cooperate in reducing the farm 
surplus, 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am happy on the occasion of the 
165th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Polish Constitution to join in tribute to 
the people of Poland and the indomitable 


spirit which they have shown throughout 


the centuries. 

No one can turn the pages of history 
without realizing the brilliant contribu- 
tion which the Polish people have made 
to mankind in the field of literature, in 
the field of music, in the field of science, 
in the military and other fields. 

No one could travel throughout Po- 
land, meeting some of its outstanding 
leaders, as it has been my privilege to do 
in days gone by, without sensing the 


- genius of the people. 


We in America are fortunate in hav- 
ing some 6 million fellow citizens of Po- 
lish descent. They have contributed 
greatly to the life of the Nation in time 
of peace and in time of war, and are to- 
day playing their part in the struggle in 
which we are engaged for freedom and 
independence in a peaceful world. 

America and Poland have had much in 
common in their love of liberty, justice, 
and peace and have evidenced their 
friendship in experience shared, and in 
mutual assistance rendered in time of 
need. 

During the Revolutionary War, it was 
General Kosciusko and General Pulaski 
who came to the assistance of America. 

During and after the First World War, 
our national leaders contributed greatly 


to the rebirth and rebuilding of Poland. 


During the Second World War, the 
soldiers of Poland fought brilliantly in 
many theaters of the war. They fought 
on land, they fought in the air, their avi- 
ators winning especial renown. They 
fought on despite unbelievable suffering 
inflicted upon those at home. 

We all appreciate the unbelievable 
suffering which those in the homeland 
have experienced under the yoke of Com- 
munist aggression, 

We are confident, however, that the 
spirit of Poland which proved indomi- 
table despite 150 years of partition by the 
forces of three empires will again prove 
indomitable despite the circumstances by 
which Poland is today confronted, 
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We look forward to the day when the 
ideals and courage of the Polish people 
will be rewarded by a government which 
is again independent, playing its proper 
role among the free nations of the world. 


The State Senate of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania Urges Congressional Ac- 
tion Against Unfair Import Competi- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 30, 1956, the following biparti- 
san-supported resolution, urging con- 
gressional action against unfair-import 
competition, was approved by the State 
Senate of Pennsylvania. 

‘The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION URGING CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 
AGAINST UNFAIR IMPORT COMPETITION 


Whereas the Increased importation of nu- 
merous products that come into competition 
with the output of factories, farms, and 
mines of Pennsylvania, replacing the prod- 
ucts of Pennsylvania's industries, is a con- 
stant menace to the State's continuing eco- 
nomic stability; and 

Whereas the lower wages paid abroad make 
it impossible for many of our smaller and 
medium-sized producers to compete with im- 
ports without resorting to ruinous price cut- 
ting, which in turn would result either in 
financial losses or heavy pressure for wage 
reductions and outright unemployment; and 

Whereas our national obligations have 
reached such extreme proportions that the 
national income must be maintained at its 
present unprecedented high level, or close 
thereto, lest we become Insolvent; and 

Whereas unemployment caused by the im- 
ports of residuai oil, which increased 300 
percent from an average of 45 million barrels 
in 1946, to more than 136 million barrels 
in 1954, or the yearly equivalent of 33 mil- 
lion tons of coal; and unemployment ca 
by imports of crude oil; various types of 
glass, steel, aluminum, brass, and zinc prod- 
ucts; pottery and chinaware; granite, tiles 
cement, hardboard, plywood, hardware: 
plumbing, flat glass and other building sup“ 
plies, lace, carpets and all kinds of woolen. 
cotton and synthetic fiber manufact 
goods; leather and fabric gloves; bicycles: 
hydraulic turbines; machine tools and other 
machinery; heavy electrical equipment A 
other electrical industry products and elec- 
tronics; watches, clocks and parts; optical 
industry products; cutlery; scientific appara- 
tus; pencils and pens; pins, clips, and fas- 
tenders; soft fiber; insulation board and man- 
ufactured cork products; chemicals; toys 
mushrooms; farm, dairy and dried milk prod- 
ucts; wallpaper; hats and millinery; print- 
ing industry products; ladies’ handbags and 
leather goods; nails, wire, screws, bolts and 
nuts and many other commodities; will ren- 
der the upholding of the economy at its 
high levels most uncertain and difficult, un“ 
Jess all import trade is placed on a fair com 
petitive basis and the potential injury there 
from thus eliminated; and > 

Whereas agricultural products such 45 
wheat, wheat flour, cotton, butter, cheese 
and peanuts enjoy the protection of import 
quotas; and 

Whereas a maximum of satisfactory trade 
results from a prosperous domestic economy 
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freed from the threat.of a breakdown result- 
ing from unfair import competition: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved (if the house of representatives 
concurs), That the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania hereby 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States that adequate safeguards be provided 
in tariff and trade legislation, including im- 
Port quotas, against the destruction or low- 
ering of our American standard of living. 
the labor standard of our workmen, and the 
stability of our economy by unfair import 
Competition and that the existing trade 
agreements legislation be amended Record- 
ingly; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
©f Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
®ach Senator and Representative from Penn- 
Sylvania in the Congress of the United States. 


Dinosaur National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr, President, I ask 
de mou consent to have printed in 
© Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What's the Rush About Dino- 
zaur?“ published in the Deseret (Utah) 
ews of April 26, 1956. The editorial 
refers to the proposal to make a national 
Park of Dinosaur National Monument. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
a sudden excitement over making Dino- 
ur National Monument a national park 
ld be for what it is—noth- 
but a hangover of the bitter fight over 
RI ur in connection with the Colorado 
ver storage project, 
ane such. it is perhaps at least partly un- 
ad ble, but it is nonetheless ill- 
the . By acting hastily in this matter, 
lo Nation could do serious harm to the 
wae ange national park program with 
ch we are all sympathetically concerned. 
enn us review the facts, objectively and 
agnt sectional heat: 
8 and other upper-basin States agreed 
x, t Echo Park Dam should not be made 
ton ne of the recently approved legisla- 
nt. Suthorizing the upper Colorado proj- 
Pan This agreement was fully kept, Echo 
ca k Was taken from the legislation, and no 
Ort was made to restore it in the Senate- 
Diese! Conference or elsewhere. It is com- 
pro y out of the initial phase of the 
ject, which cannot now be amended. 
co means there is no time pressure. 
nservationists who are dedicated to keep- 
& storage dam and reservoir out of 
PBR ona! need have no worry in the for- 
ble future, They have no reason to rush 
<a ugh a bill to change the existing monu- 
ent to park status. There is plenty of 
th to consider the proposal fully and act 


Phage of in haste. 
veral pertinent questi need full 
Consideration, mS 921s 


N of all, would it be wise to add addi- 
7 lands to our national parks system 
Sir time when the National Park Service 

insufficient funds to keep up the units 
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now under fts supervision? The Senate 
Appropriations Committee this week ap- 
proved a larger budget for parks main- 
tenance than was available last year, but 
stin had to strike out such needed items 
as an oil road around the rim of Cedar 
Breaks National Monument, a road from 
U. S. 91 into Zion National Monument, a 
road into Arches National Monument and 
development of a water supply at Capitol 
Reef National Monument. 

These are all units of the National Park 
System in the same general area as Dino- 
saur—and other developments in other areas 
were also left out. It would be well to take 
care of what we have before going on to more 
ambitious expansion. 

Secondly, there is very serious question 
whether the canyons of the Green and 
Yampa Rivers are as deserving of national- 
park status as several other areas in the 
same Colorado River Basin. This question 
has been raised before, but the conserva- 
tionists categorically refused to consider it 
when the Echo Park issue was being de- 
bated. The conservationists may have felt 
the question was introduced solely as a di- 
versionary tactic at that time—but now that 
all time pressure has been removed, it can 
be impartially reconsidered. 

The National Park Service's own Survey 
of the Recreational Resources of the Colo- 
rado River Basin lists numerous areas of 
genuinely outstanding scenic value. Among 
them are: 

Monument Valley, already world famous, 
but still without status as a national park 
or monument. 

The Gray's Pasture Land's End area, a 
broad expanse of fantastic country which 
includes the incredible and still unsurveyed 
Land of the Standing Men, famous Dead 
Horse Point—which the late Believe It or Not 
Ripley rated as a more magnificent view than 
the Grand Canyon itself—and the spectacu- 
lar Needles area, Many naturalists believe 
this vast area holds some of our most out- 
standing scenery—not excluding that of our 
present highly spectacular parks and monu- 
ments. 

The Escalante, Hole in the Rock, Rainbow 
Bridge country, filled with startling and col- 
orful rock formations. 

It is not suggested that the Nation rush 
out and set up a new national park in any 
or all of these areas, any more than it hasten 
to give Dinosaur national-park status. On 
the contrary, it is suggested in fact, urged— 
that we do not make wasteful haste at all. 

With ample time available, a thorough 
study of all of the scenic potential of the 
Colorado Plateau can be made, and a wise 
decision be based on the factual foundation 
such a study will establish, 


Poland’s Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH, Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3, which is the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of 
1791, I would like—since that heroic 
nation is unable to speak for itself—to 
commemorate for its peaple this sig- 
nificant occasion marking the former 
freedom and democratic practices of 
that nation; and also to express the hope 
felt by myself and millions of others in 
our own free land and that the future will 
bring to the Poles behind the Iron Cur- 
tain a release from their present bond- 
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age and an opportunity once more to 
function as free men in true national 
freedom. Not only is this the hope of 
individual Americans and of Americans 
like ourselves who represent the people 
of the United States in the Congress: 
The State Department, in a statement 
issued yesterday, pointed out that in re- 
cent years May 3 has become something 
More than the day Poles and their 
friends celebrate as Poland’s National 
Day. “It has become a day on which 
the United States reaffirms its assur- 
ances that it is not reconciled to the 
bondage of Poland.” 

We look forward with the Polish 
people to the day when they can again 
celebrate this great occasion as a free 
nation. 


Definite Relief for Cotton Growers 
Required 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith the text of a letter I sent to 
Secretary Benson, on April 25, 1956: 
Hon. Ezra T. Benson, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: This letter is to 
bring to your attention the plight of the 
extra long staple cotton growers in the 
United States, and to ask your best effort 
in alleviating the current conditions. 

Basically, the problem facing our domestic 
producers are directly traceable to excessive 
imports of long staple cotton from Egypt. 

It is my purpose to request that you use 
the provision of section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act to deal with this mat- 
ter. As you know, under the provisions of 
this Act the Secretary of ture has the 
right and the responsibility to recommend to 
the President the initiation of proceedings 
looking toward import restrictions, when 
such imports are shown to be the detriment 
of domestic producers. 

Currently, foreign grown cotton accounts 
for almost 100 percent of American mill con- 
sumption. Most of this foreign cotton is 
purchased from Egypt, while our own cotton 
is stored in warehouses and domestic acreage 
is further decreased. Our imports from 
Egypt have reached 95,000 bales annually, the 
near-maximum under the quota system. 

Time was when our State Department ad- 
vocated liberal importing of cotton from 
Egypt to discourage that nation's trade with 
Communist-controlied nations, But the 
record shows that Egypt has increased trade 
with these Red nations, and her attitude to- 
ward the United States and other freedom- 
loving nations has become auspect, thus the 
original contention of the State Department 
is destroyed. 

Egypt has acted, overall, in a manner very 
hostile to the United States. She protested 
our spending money paid us by the Italians 
for defense bases in Italy. She asked for our 
ald in building the Aswam Dam, accepted our 
offer to do so, and turned her back on the 
United States to deal even more with Rus- 
sia. . She demanded our money to buy planes 
and train pilots to fight army boll-worms at- 
tacking Egyptian cotton. 

General Nasser, dictator of Egypt, has been 
responsible for the present crises in the Mid- 
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dle East, due to his acceptance of Red arms 
from Czechoslovakia. Those arms include 
submarines which will fly the Egyptian flag 
but be manned by Communist technicians 
under Russian tutelage. Those subs will 
ply the Mediterranean in the shadow of our 
6th Fleet. 

Egypt refused to import much of our sur- 
plus. wheat, at a time when we desperately 
needed a new wheat market, yet she accepted 
wheat from Russia during this same period. 

It does not seem logical, nor in the interest 
of fair play and justice, to continue to ap- 
pease a nation definitely hostile to the United 
States, and particularly to the detriment of 
our domestic cotton growers and at the ex- 
pense of their cotton market. Enlightened 
self-interest requires the action requested 
herein, 

I, therefore, strongly urge your using sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
to lower the import quota and to place a 
tariff designed to protect American interests 
on foreign-produced extra-long staple cotton. 

Your prompt attention, consideration, and 
reply will be greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 


Basic Issues Involved In the Labor 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
one of Arizona’s most distinguished citi- 
zens, Mr, Frank Brophy, has written a 
most searching article dwelling on the 
basic issues involved in what is wrongly 
referred to as the labor problem. Be- 
cause of the current and proper interest 
in this subject, I suggest that my col- 
leagues read the article, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: S g 
[From the Arizona Republic of May 4, 1956] 

LETTER To THE Eorron: CANDLE or VISION 

(By Frank Cullen Brophy) 

Jack Hellman asks (letter April 21) 
through your letters to the editor column 
that I write a piece on some subject “close 
to the heart of labor"; and he very wisely 
suggests “it is better to light one little candle 
than to curse the darkness." This admoni- 
tion, I suspect, has been borrowed from by 
friend, Father James Keller, who started the 
Christopher (the Christ bearer) movement 
some years ago. He has often given that 
wise counsel to a world grown bitter and con- 
Tused in the darkness of minds that are 
warped by fear and hatred. 

I. too, shall borrow a phrase to start my 
reply. The famous George Russell (AE) once 
titled a book of essays “The Candle of 
Vision,” and if I remember correctly, it con- 
tained the most devastating criticism of a 
fellow poet I have ever read. AE was no 

silver spoon” writer. In his younger years 
he served as a clerk in a dry goods shop. 
He was a wise, intuitive and kindly man who 
could be roused to rip the hide off Rudyard 
Kipling only when the poet laureate had 
debauched a fine poetic talent in order to 


Please his imperial 
ruling class. masters, the British Tory 
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Had I the talent of AE I, too, might have 
done a more memorable piece on the author 
of The Voice of Arizona Labor who used 
his position to villify and sneer at Senator 
GOLDWATER, GOLDWATER'S offense was that he 
had the intelligence to perceive that certain 
labor politicians were betraying the very peo- 
ple they posed as befriending, and he had the 
courage to expose them, even when he knew 
that the wealth and power of the newly 
formed labor political party (AFL-CIO) 
would be thrown against him. At the ap- 
propriate time these same union-political 
forces will, no doubt, eulogize some wealthy 
political Milquetoast, like Harriman or 
Stevenson, for the sordid reason that they 
may agree to prostitute themselves to a 
power-hungry pack of leaders who want to 
control the revolt of the masses of America. 

But now I shall try to oblige Mr. Hellman 
and write something close to the heart of 
labor—not the labor professionals, I must 
add. 

The labor problem, as I see it, is the human 
problem. It is the endless tragedy of man’s 
inhumanity to man. Confucius faced it 
when he urged his fellow Chinese never to 
do unto others except as one would have 
them do unto them. When the Son of Man, 
who loved men as only God can love, came 
down to this earth, he simply said Love one 
another.” To those who could not see them- 
selves except in the role of exploiters, he 
urged: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and all things shall be added to you.” 


These are very unrealistic and impractical, 


words according to the concepts of politi- 
cians, financiers, economists and labor 
bosses, yet they have come down the millen- 
nia of years—challenged, but never erased. 
Each century has produced its little crop of 
politicians, demagogs, rulers and powerful 
ones. Their words and pronouncements 
usually precede them into oblivion. They are 
the constant proof that the foolishness of 
God is greater than the wisdom of men; 
but, of course, the kind of men who deceive 
their fellow man, and thereby rise to seats 
of power and eminence never admit anything 
so preposterous—at least in public. 

The labor problem is one that touches all 
of us—rich and poor, fools and philosophers. 
Since the fall of Adam, man has been doomed 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
The laborer does it at the end of a shovel, 
the corporation lawyer over a desk strewn 
with books and papers, the executive on a 
mahogany table with a mind bedeviled by 
doubts and hopes. h 

One day, I lunched with one of the richest 
men in America. He had a lettuce sandwich 
and a glass of milk. He looked as unhappy 
as Dives must have looked when he begged 
in Hell for just one drop of water. I have 
also lunched with a peasant on a bowl of 
strong soup, a hunk of French bread and a 
bottle of wine. He looked as happy as a 
king is supposed to look, but seldom does. 
This is the paradox of mankind. It is also 
the paradox of the labor problem. It cannot 
be solved by forcing men to join unions. 
It cannot be solved by strikebreakers and 
starvation wages. In fact, it cannot be 
solved—period. It can only be alleviated. 

When those strong enough to maintain 
positions of power and trust will do for those 
beneath them as they would want it done 
to themselves were the positions reversed, 
then progress in easing the pain that gnaws 
at the heart of labor will be made. When 
those in authority reject the temptations of 
pride and greed and try to guide their ac- 
tions with a spirit of fair dealing and justice, 
then progress in the labor problem is being 
made. When the man at the bottom, or in 
the middle, can face life with a minimum 
of envy, hatred, and greed, he is helping work 
out the labor problem though he may little 
suspect it. I repeat what I said in the be- 
ginning. The labor problem is the human 
problem, and the answer to the human prob- 
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lem will only be found in the mystery that 
lies hidden in the heart of God. 

I frankly admit that my candle of vision 
is a tiny one; but if it has been lighted bY 
only a spark thrown off from the mighty 
flame that is the Light of the World, then 
it will not have burned in vain, 


Cash Payments to Totally and Perma- 
nently Disabled Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Inspiration Does It” written bY 
Inman H. Douglass, and published in & 
recent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. The article deals with 
payments to totally and permanently 
disabled persons. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

WasHIncton.—The routine listening t° 
routine testimony came to a sudden h 
the other day in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Hearings had been droning along 
on H. R. 7225, the social security bill to pro- 
vide among other things, cash payments es 
ginning at age 50 to persons totally and per 
manently disabled. A 

Reason for the quickened interest was 2 
testimony of a lively new witness on tu 
stand, who might himself have been 
classified as disabled, but who quite 
nitely had declassified himself. 2 

“There are no disabled,” vigorously de- 
clared Henry Viscardi, Jr., the legless P 
dent of Abilities, Inc., a Long Island, N. ang 
firm that employs only disabled g 
‘The next hour Mr. Viscardi spent explaini® 
his statement. f 

Abilities, Inc., produces electronic parts 
for airplane manufacturers and other rere 
tries, and seems to specialize in positive 
demonstrating what other opponents of n 
disability provisions of H. R. 7225 have 2 f 
more quietly saying: that ability ls vas 
more than a physical condition. told 

To back this up, Mr. Viscardi briefly — 
the thrilling story of his unique organ un 
tion, a corporation formed in 1952 W 
$8,000 of borrowed capital. It now co led 
of 176 men and women considered disab no 
from a medical and physical standpoint —— 
successfully compete in the open mar 
against firms that employ nonimpalred 
workers. or 

Accepting neither charity, donations, n 
Government grants, the corporation has 
paid out of operating profits the $8,000 ain 
rowed capital, with interest, but the m 
thing it does not accept is disability- to- 
central theme of its philosophy is the reais 
ration and preservation of the incentive, 
nity, resourcefulness, and productivity ndi- 
individual regardless of his physical BA 
cap. > 

Mr. Viscardi personally believes that ees 
passage of the proposed legislation top 
cash benefits for the disabled would a nem- 
all opportunity for the disabled to help kept 
selves,” -Hé said it would make them 
citizens, 

His firm has been able to provide à 3 
than-average wage level for its employ 


once 
deñ- 
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and a retirement fund as well—a fund for 
led disabled workers. Asked when a 
company employee became disabled, Mr. Vis- 
tardi replied that that would be when a per- 
don could no longer perform the work for 
Which he was trained and could not be 
pained to perform some other type of work. 
added that so far no employee had ap- 
aged tor corporation-provided disability 
abili ts; they are still at work. “It is his 
Vis aes that count, not his disabilities,” Mr. 
Btressed 


he What & disabled person wants and what 
nit is not a pension or pity but the di- 
¥ Of a productive life. A disabled person 
ts a chance to help himself, a chance to 
lfe dne challenges of life—a meaningful 
of a guaranteed existence.” 
committee members, witnesses, and pec- 
ot alike were captivated by this testimony 
un bat the spirit of man can both do and 
undo, doing of the possible proving to be the 
doy F of the impossible. There was no 
wine’ that Mr. Viscardi was, so far, the star 
cartes Of this series of hearings which began 
gE in February. ' 
Dou was a modest little man, asking for 
. and offering nothing but the obser- 
on that he was apprehensive of the de- 
would ve effect that the passage of this bill 
Tegan, have on that class of people who are 
he n ed as disabled. Almost apologetically 
thing pressed regret over not having some- 
tryin more constructive to offer. He kept 
the ©. °° bring his testimony to a close, but 
Senators would not let him go. They 
Went? to know more about his work, how he 
9 55 rehabilitating people, training 
then,’ hg up their spirits, and enabling 
He to become self-supporting. 
Rive us sorry, he said, that he couldn't 
Au oe of an answer to those questions. 
With a Ould say was that he was obsessed 
ogg burning drive to prove that a person 
ators t have to be disabled. One of the Sen- 
replied in substance: “Mr. Viscardi, if 
and N tell how you get your inspiration 
today de been able to impart it here to us 
J. and how you could impart it to others, 
Drop culd have the answer to this whole 
lem 


Tt was as though a fresh breeze of earth- 
Clean piration had suddenly swept the room 

Of dusty, time-tangled convention. It 
at have indeed been difficult for anyone 
Ability o moment to define the term dis- 
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Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


Ùn OF NORTH DAKOTA 
TRE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
m „ Monday, May 7, 1956 
unanim NGER. Mr. President, I ask 
the 4 us consent to have printed in 
ting p Pendix of the Recorp two bulle- 
daten am the GTA Daily Radio Roundup, 
respec ri 26, 1956, and April 30, 1956, 


The Vely, 
Wete de being no objection, the bulletins 
as tollosred to be printed in the RECORD, 
8: 


GTA Dary Rano ROUNDUP 
A * THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1956 
Ornette nest of criticism was stirred up 


N when ít passed its 1956 farm bill. 
the "Paper editorials buzzed angrily over 
to roposal to restore 90 percent supports, 


to hentinue dual parity, and other features 
"tartar farm income. And, the same 
Columns cheered wildly when the 
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President killed the bill with a veto. Big- 
city newspapers kept up a steady barrage 
of opposition to the bill. And, as usual, 
many of them succeeded in picturing the 
farmer as an inefficient individual, asking 
pampering and subsidies from the rest of 
the country. Z 

An editor of a daily newspaper in southern 
Minnesota notes all these complaints, and 
doesn't like them at all. Here's what the 
editor of the Mankato Free Press has to say: 
“Sometimes it seems to us that the farmer 
himself, the farm bloc in Congress, and the 
several nationwide organizations which rep- 
resent the farmer, all have done a poor job 
in selling the rest of the Nation on the 
simply magnificent job that the farmer has 
done in making agriculture the efficient, 
productive, modern Industry that it is today. 
Also of the tremendously important part 
that particular industry plays in our na- 
tional defense.“ 

These thoughts, says the editor, were 
prompted by the comment of an eastern 
journalist to the effect that a particular 
farm legislative proposal was just another 
subsidy for the farmer“ The Mankato edi- 
tor says there are three words that have no 
place in that statement. They are, he com- 
ments, these three for the farmer.” He 
declares that. The soil bank, price supports, 
alt of the other aids the farmer has received 
to stabilize prices and keep his industry 
productive and efficient, have benefited the 
Nation at large far more than they have 
benefited the farmer personally.” 

He goes on to point out the vital role 
that agriculture has played in our national 
defense—how a great amount of our stay- 
ing power in time of past wars has been 
due to the ability of our farmers to sustain 
and step up food and fiber production. But, 
unfortunately for the farmers’ public rela- 
tions, people have forgotten that just a few 
years ago we were faced, not with too much 
food, but with the actual danger of short- 
ages, Farmers met that challenge and pro- 
duced plenty. They came through with fly- 
ing colors. But, they failed to get the 
credit and recognition deserved for that job. 
It's quickly forgotten by journalists who 
complain of aids “for the farmer.” 

The truth of the matter is that farmers, 
when it comes to efficiency, belong at the 
head of the class. They've accomplished 
miracles of production and deserve credit, 
not abuse, for the job they've performed. 
Everybody has benefited. That’s what the 
Mankato editor is saying. Legislative aids 
to bolster farm income are not “just an- 
other subsidy for the farmer” but an in- 
telligent way to help people in the city, in 
industry, in the whole nation. 

This broadcast comes to you from GTA, 
the co-op way. grain marketing coopera- 
tive of thousands of Midwest farmers, 

MONDAY, APRIL 30, 1956 


As you heard in the news, the House Ag- 
riculture Committee has just okayed the 
new farm bill. Now the House is ready to 
act on the compromise measure including 
the soil bank. We hope, naturally, that 
Congress passes and gives the President the 
soil bank he wants. For those who say the 
soil bank gives farmers less than it takes 
away, in the small print, all we can say is, 
give it a chance. Then we can know if it 
works or not. The same as the farmers 
gave the Secretary of Agriculture a chance 
for 1 year, 2 years, 3 years, and now, in the 
fourth and politically important year. 

What manner of man is this high priest 
of low farm prices these days when his vision 
is 614, percent higher than it was just a few 
months ago. As the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
writes, he’s a changed man, and here’s the 
story about “Ezra’s Changing Image.” “Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson has now com- 
pleted the job of putting into force a new 
schedule of election-year farm price sup- 
ports, and it seems clear that the popular 
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image of the Secretary will have to be re- 
vised.” And, the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
goes on: “Ever since coming into office, 
Secretary Benson has been known as a per- 
fect lion of a man—brave, flinty, indomit- 
able, foe of expediency, embodiment of un- 
yielding principle. In short, just great. 

“When he called the Brannan plan 
morally corrupt, his own purity of char- 
acter shone forth like a new weather beacon. 
Here was a man who, as he himself did not 
mind suggesting, would always do right, 
and whole right, and nothing but the right. 
Now it does not quite track. Ezra turns 
out to be about as flexible as the sliding- 
scale price supports he used to advocate up 
to a few weeks ago. Basically, the farm 
situation has not undergone any drasiic 
change within the last month. Yet Secre- 
tary Benson is now setting all the major 
price supports well above the levels where 
he had previously announced they would be 
set. 

“How does it happen,” the St. Louis news- 
paper asks, “that brave and flinty Ezra could 
consider 75 percent of parity an adequate 
support level for cotton in March, but in 
April deems 82 ½ percent necessary? What 
considerations impelled him to raise wheat 
from 76 to 84 percent, commercial corn from 
81 to 86 percent, rice from 75 to 83 percent, 
and so on? The answer is, of course, well- 
known and does not have much to do with 
principle. Secretary Benson changed his 
mind because the President told him to. 
And, the President told him to because 
sugar coating was needed, at least enough to 
last until November, for the pill of the farm 
bill veto.” 

That is what the writers of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch say, and those men are as 
much against firm price supports as Ezra still 
is, On our part, we are pleased rather than 
indignant. We are pleased when any move 
is made to help farmers get a more decent 
income. And, so we take some pride in what 
Farmers Union and GTA have done to make 
Ezra Taft Benson ante up 6½ percent, to 
raise his sights above the disaster level, to 
recognize finally that farmers need money 
and income, the same as other people. And, 
we are glad to know that it has not 
his moral integrity, nor made him yield prin- 
ciple for 64% percent. We hope he comes 
around to 90 percent, but we doubt if he will, 
unless the President tells him to. 

Thanks for listening, and listen again to- 
morrow—to GTA, the co-op way. 
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Rochambeau (14th Street) Bridge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Susie P. Glasgow, of Alexan- 
dria, Va., which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of Sun- 
day, April 15, 1956, relating to a proposed 
name for the 14th Street Bridge across 
the Potomac River, in Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RocHAMBEAU BRIDGE 

Mr. Charles Parmer’s listing of our indebt- 
ness to Rochambeau and his troops merits 
action. Let's name the 14th Street Bridge 
Rochambeau Bridge. Honor our debt to Ro- 
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chambeau, his troops and our French ally, 
as well as perpetuate recognition of our in- 
debtedness by generations yet to come, 
Susie P. GLASGOW. 
ALEXANDRIA. ` 


Resalution by Hawaii Residents’ Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THT HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
RD, I*include the following resolution: 

Whereas on October 28, 1951, seven leaders 
of the Communist Party in Hawaii were in- 
dicted under the Smith Act and charged 
with conspiring to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of our American Government by 
force and violence; and 

Whereas on June 19, 1953, these seven 
Communist leaders were found guilty as 
charged, and were, on July 3, 1953, sentenced 
to pay fines and serve prison sentences; and 

Whereas all seven convicted defendants 
have since remained free on bail pending 
appeal of their cases to the United States 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals; and 

Whereas at least five of these convicted 
defendants have, since their conviction un- 
der the Smith Act, continued to occupy po- 
sitions of power and influence closely as- 
sociated with’ Communist activities in 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas the long delay in judicial pro- 
cedures incident to the appeals in the cases 
of these defendants has tended increasingly 
to promote, among Hawaii's people, the con- 
elusion that “after all, conspiring to teach 
and advocate the overtbrow of our Govern- 
ment by force and violence cannot be a 
very serious matter if the courts do not 
move faster to complete actions against 
pereons indicted for and convicted of such 
conspiracy"; and 

Whereas during the long delay since con- 
viction of the seven Hawaii Communists, 
the Communist propaganda apparatus, both 
here and on the mainland, has continued 
its effort to convince the public that these 
cases are frameups, and that the courts, 
the Department of Justice, and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation have been engaged 
in a nefarious plot against the seven de- 
Tendants; and 

Whereas the long delay, now approaching 
3 years in duration, appears to have fostered 
disrespect for and lack of trust in our courts 
and in the administration of justice; and 

Whereas it would appear that any question 
involved in the cases against the seven con- 
victed Communists could be settled with 
Justice and fairness to all concerned in a 
matter of several months at most: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved (1) That the Eawaii Residents“ 
Association (IMUA), convinced that justice 
delayed is justice denied,” hereby expresses 
its concern over the 3-year delay in bringing 
the cases of the seven convicted Hawaii Com- 
munists to final sottlement; (2) that the 
Hawali Residents’ Association, by this reso- 
lution, calls attention to the harmful effects 
on the attitudes and thinking of our peo- 
ple—and especially on our growing chi- 
dren—of the courts’ slowness to act in a mat- 
ter involving so seriously the welfare and 
safety of our Government; (3) that the De- 


4IMUA is an Hawaiian word meaning 
“Forward.” 
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partment of Justice and the courts be re- 
quested promptly to examine the validity of 
the reasons which have been advanced for 
the long delay in these cases; and that these 
be weighed against the definite damage 
which has been and is being done to our 
Territory by failure to bring these litigations 
to a prompt conclusion; (4) that copies of 
this resolution be forwarded to the Attorney 
Genera] of the United States, the chairman 
of the Un-American Activities Committee of 
the House of Representatives, the United 
States Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee, the United States District Court of Ap- 
peals of the Ninth Circuit Court, the Gover- 
nor of Hawaii, and the Delegate from Hawaii 
to the Congress of the United States. 

The above resolution was passed unani- 
mously at a regularly called meeting of the 
Hawaii Residents’ Association, Inc. (IMUA), 
on April 26, 1956, in Honolulu, T. H., U. S. A. 

LAWRENCE M. JUDD, 
President, Hawati Residents’ Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


The Efficient Use of Railroad Zoxcars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
$ Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “It Should Be Probed.“ pub- 
lished .in the Wyoming State Tribune, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., on Apri] 22, 1956. The 
author, Lewis E. Bates, is one of the best 
editorial writers in the West. He calls 
atiention to a problem of extreme im- 
portance. As the editorial so aptly 
Points out, the existing regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
causing a nationwide boxcar shortag 
as a result of their ruling prohibitin 
railroad-truck freight service. I hope 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce will prepare proposed 
legislation to remedy this situation. I 
believe the time has come to modernize 
antiquated regulations which may have 
been in order in the past, but which now 
tend to block the full and efficient use of 
our transportation machinery. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir SHovip Bx Prosep 


Congressional investigation is indeed war- 
ranted in the matter of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulations which restrict, 
so as to virtually prohibit, railroad-truck 
freight service and therefore efficient use of 
railroad boxcars. 

The national boxcar shortage is again a 
serious matter. It is not so much that the 
railroads do not have enough cars. They 
do. It ia because outmoded ICC rules pre- 
vent the coordinated use of those cars so 
they would be in plentiful supply when 
needed, and where needed. * 

The waste of cars in Wyoming, which is 
but a fraction of that over the Nation, was 
well highlighted in an editorial written for 
the Green River Star by Adria Reynolds, a 
former rajlroader and presently president of 
the Wyoming Press Association. 

The editorial was published early this week 
in the Tribune, and it has attracted much 
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attention, -particularly from railroad work 
ers, who know the problem and therefor? 
the truth in Mr. Reynolds’ remarks. 

Mr. Reynoids wrote: 

“At present, the railroad is required t9 
load and package cars daily from Ogden 
and Salt Lake City to Green River and Roc 
Springs, even though the amount of 
chandise in each car is small. I beileve 
single substitute highway vehicle vo 5 
handle these shipments and serve merchan” 
and other consignees of freight, includ 
ing those at Evanston and other inter- 
mediate rail points, with better and 18S 
ter vice. y mg 

“Similarly, peddler cars, I. e., cars stopp 
to unload freight at various towns, are 
handled westbound, all adding up to wast ee 
ful use of approximately 75 cars per month 
about 900 cars per year in this relative’ 
small service area. ‘These freight cars 
tied up 2 to 3 days each to handle they 
often-smal) amounts of merchandise v 
ness, but could be put to better use if loaded 
with soda ash, lumber, grain or other com 
modities in carload service.” 

He added that “if our little area shot 
such wasteful use of approximately 900 in 
annually, it is not impossible to accept east 
estimate of the loss of the use of at 1 
100,000 box cars annually in the Nat! 
needlessly used in package car and 
car service.” 

Such waste is intolerable, when relief aß 
and means are at hand. Someone at W. se 
ington certainly ought to drag this out in 
open and do something about it. 


Army’s Esprit de Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN TUE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under lear 
to extend my remarks in the Reco8?. 
include the following article from 
New York Times of May 6, 1956: 
ARMY'S ESPRIT DE Corps—AN EXAMINATION 0 

THE RELATION OF RECENT ORDERS To Fi 

ING ABILITY OF THE TROOPS 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The United States Army sometimes is tne 
derpair of its best friends. c 
At Fort Ord, Calif., at Fort Bragg. N. . 
and in Germany some of the Army's recen 
decisions have destroyed considerable 50m 
will, dispersed some well-trained units, 
reduced esprit de corps. ¢ 
The units affected are small. But 
ineptitude that has materially reduced th 
usefulness has been displayed so often 
fore that its repetition is discouraging 
some, infuriating to others. 9 
The Army is stressing the need for trod! 
tion, eymbolism, and esprit de corps, the 
necessity for eliminating frequent transie 
and for providing service homes“ for offer 
and enlisted men. But at the same time 
has taken actions that have precisely 
opposite effect. 
- SPECIAL FORCES CUT 
Item: At Fort Bragg, N. C., the Army bag 
built up a psychological warfare center an 
a group of specially selected and special 
trained troops for guerrilla warfare and 9“ 
tion behind enemy lines. Many of these 
are former nationals of Poland, Bunga 
Germany, Russia, and other foreign cov” 
tries. Most are masters of two or more 
guages. All of them paratroopers. 
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8 are perhaps one of the most thor- 
are trained units in the Army. They 
Groy Faniged as the 77th Special Forces 
Bou. Airborne at A companion 
Por? trained at Bragg, is the 10th Special 
Th Group. It is in Germany. 
last, creation in 1952 answered at long 
Peni the well-founded contention that the 
y had never paid enough attention to 
iar and unconventional warfare. 

force Special Forces fulfilled the need for a 
Thus Capable of mustering underground ald. 
it seemed to many to be an important 
e and in 

the cola Dat psychological instrument 
for Russians apparently thought so too, 
attack troops were honored recently by an 
Paper in Red Star, the Soviet army's news- 
M and by propaganda blasts from Radio 


tiene training, esprit, pride of place, distinc- 
troo, of bearing, and capabilities of these 
aroused ere so good that they may have 
Amy envy in lesser units. In any case the 
duce, nas taken three actions that have re- 
bat e And will still further reduce the com- 
Rectiveness of these units. 

20. rans current fiscal year, which ends June 
Mih ir manpower was cut drastically. The 
quas roup at Bragg was reduced by one- 
—— the 10th Group in Germany by 
mu APF 15, the green beret, which was as 
Deng fence badge as a useful head 
by a for special forces, was eliminated 
desk order from the Pentagon. 

On June 1, a second cut is to be super- 
duce’ on the first, The 77th is to be re- 
ot its from 1,250 to 1,000 men, just one-half 

original strength. 

t FAMED UNIT DEACTIVATED 
a tem: At Fort Ord, Calif., the 6th Division, 
Mora 
ha le, 


g division that had built up high 
ve be, Nas been deactivated. Its colors 
long been furled. Several historic units with 
fon ds and traditions were in this di- 
tions. The men had been taught the tradi- 
Domes regiments had become their service 
Oue 
The 


Tale Unit in particular had built high mo- 
* It was the 20th Infantry Regiment. 
Shan Y. in a general shift of units, 
the died the name of the 20th Regiment to 
The Service Unit. 
Regui 20th has also been known as “Sykes 
Georg > After the Civil War Union general, 
Dus Sykes. 
of a, at least in part to the effective protests 
Penins u Grifin, publisher of the Monterey 
Presersa? Herald, the name of the 20th was 
noth, ed. The colors are being shifted to 
Who er regiment at Panama but the men 
Made the esprit, who had their service 
b l the 20th are left behind. 
in Pretty hard to build up enthusiasm 
are quit called the 6003 SU but the men 
to doing it all over again. They are trying, 
RPA „ Permission to call themselves the 
Mog Reserves Forces Act) Regiment. 
while, the colors of other outfits that 
ave e the now deactivated 6th Division 
Tung den shifted elsewhere. The value of 
names home has been lost even though the 
have and designations of famous regiments 
Th n retained. 
hag bee oral of all this is pretty plain, It 
numbe n spelled out time and again in any 
r of surveys of what was wrong with 
tept, y. The old band-of-brothers con- 
old he sense of belonging that marked the 
clous my has gone. One of the most pre- 
tradit intangibles, a place in a unit with 
Abacus, is still too often disregarded. 
prose all, the Army still seems to be 
ing to elite troops. It seems to be try- 
abo cut down to size those who rise 
the dhe ruck. Men won't reenlist to join 
rige amon denominators, They want a 
In be home and they want a sense of pride 
the c onging to the “best damned squad in 
best damned platoon in the best damned 
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company in the best damned regiment in 
the Army.” 

If green berets and old traditions contrib- 
ute to this they are beyond price, 


Soviet Makes Trade Gains in Latin 


America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article by R. Hart Phillips in the New 
York Times of May 6, 1956, that, in my 
opinion, deserves the thoughtful reading 
of every Member of the Congress, The 
article follows: 

Havana, April 30.—The new world peace 
policy of the Soviet Union has been preceded 
by a program of economic penetration of 
Latin America, And many here believe the 
new policy ig more dangerous to the United 
States than the former bellicosity of the 
Russians. 

The Soviet Union fs already stepping into 
the vacuum created by the inability of the 
United States to purchase the mounting 
quantities of raw materials in Latin America 
and the inability of the Latin Americans to 
pay the high prices for United States exports. 
Latin America is a price market and will huy 
the cheapest product, particularly when the 
seller is also the buyer of its raw materials. 
Cuba, faced with a world surplus of sugar 
and the continual efforts of United States 
producers to cut Cuba’s sales to the United 
States, was highly pleased to sell half a mil- 
lion tons of sugar to the Soviet Union in 
1955. This year Cuba expects to sell a larger 
quantity of sugar to the Soviet Union. This 
situation is being repeated in various Latin 
American countries, according to commercial 
reports. 

SOVIET BLOC GOODS ON SALE 


A walk through Havana’s streets reveals 
where some of the money obtained from 
the Soviet sugar sales is going. One can 
buy in the shops Pilsener beer, ham from 
Prague or Hungary, sausages from Poland, 
caviar and vodka from the Soviet, tiles and 
light bulbs from Czechoslovakia. The 
motorcycle market in Cuba, formerly held 
by the United States and Britain and later 
shared with West Germany, is being rapidly 
captured by Czechoslovakia. The new Skoda 
automobiles, which recently arrived, are be- 
ing viewed by the surprised Cuban public. 

What makes the business so attractive 
to the Cubans, are the quick deliveries and 
long-term credits offered, particularly on 
machinery, in contrast with the system of 
advance irrevocable credits placed in Ne 
York for purchases from United States ex- 
porters. 

Not a week passes but that salesmen, 
engineers and technicians from countries 
behind the Iron Curtain arrive in Cuba. 
These men give the impression of carefully 
avoiding any contact With Cuban Commu- 
nists and on the surface are interested only 
in business. They offer the most attractive 
prices and terms for the growing exports 
from satellite countries of tractors, bicycles, 
machine tools, machinery for manufacturing 
plants, fertilizer, cement, agricultural and 
mining machinery, and many cheap indus- 
trial products. 

The same thing is happening in other 
Latin American countries. Recently, it is 
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reported, a successful trip was made by a 
commercial mission from East Germany to 
the Argentine and to Chile, 

These salesmen and technicians easily 
obtain and take back with them much infor- 
mation that it would be difficult for a Soviet 
agent to obtain. With a sufficient number 
of commercial agents traveling throughout 
Latin America spreading the propaganda of 
economic coexistence and collecting informa- 
tion, it is plain that the Cominform is no 
longer needed in this part of the world. 


THE AGRARIAN SCISSORS 


Some years ago a Russian economist, 
Eugene Varga, predicted the shift in Latin 
America toward economic coexistence with 
the Soviet Union. based on a chart that he 
called Agrarian Scissors of Latin America. 
He showed the line of the upward trend of 
inflated United States industrial prices 
crossed by the descending line of agrarian 
prices in Latin America. He pointed out 
that as the blades of the scissors opened 
wider, so in the same proportion did the 
chances of Soviet coexistence with Latin 
America become better. 


Beaumont Enterprise Named Outstanding 
Texas Daily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have always been proud to be able to 
claim that I have some printer's ink in 
my blood. I worked for the Beaumont 
(Tex.) Enterprise for 3 years beginning 
September 12, 1938, and I have followed 
the progress of this fine newspaper 
closely ever since. 

In the May issue of Harper’s Magazine, 
the Beaumont Enterprise was com- 
mended as “the best edited newspaper in 
Texas.“ Although the article was gen- 
erally unfriendly to our daily press in 
Texas, I was pleased to note that in con- 
sidering the Enterprise the information 
was based-on a factual analysis of the 
actual number of inches of international 
and national news coverage. 

This type of full coverage is typical of 
the fairness and thoroughness of the 
Enterprise and the deep responsibility 
its editor, Mr. Robert W. Akers: manag- 
ing editor, T. T. Hunt; news editor, Don 
Streater; city editor, Bob Packwood: and 
other members of the editorial staff feel 
toward their readers. This example is 
the finest traditions of our American 
freedom of the press, and through this 
full publication of news which vitally 
concerns our citizens, their rights and 
interests are protected. 

I would like to take this opportunity of 
presenting for the attention of the House 
the following excerpt from the Harper's 
article which concerns the Beaumont 
Enterprise: 

In this journalistic Sahara there Is one 
notable oasis: the Beaumont Enterprise, It 
is far and away the best edited newspaper in 
Texas, and the only one, with the possible 
exception of the Corpus Christi Caller, which 
gives intelligent and balanced coverage of 
national and international news. In com- 
parison with the big city dajlies, the Enter- 
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prise has only a modest amount of space 
available. Nevertheless, it devotes about 
half of its news columns—tike the responsible 
press in other States—to world and national 
news. In January the Enterprise printed an 
average of 18 columns of news every day; 
and 10% of these columns originated outside 
the State. Even more g—for 
Texas—is its fairness. At the height of the 
Dixon-Yates controversy, for example, the 
Enterprise printed the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic arguments in parallel columns on the 
front page. No other Texas daily remotely 
approached this kind of even-handed 
treatment. 


Famous Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


: OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I insert an article 
‘extracted from a brochure published by 
Maine’s Department of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Mr. Speaker, Maine is proud of the 
many fine things she produces, for there 
are few who are not familiar with the 
succulence of her potatoes, her dairy 
products, her poultry and meat products, 
and her foods from the sea; with the ex- 
cellent quality of her woodpulp, her lum- 
ber, and the other harvests of Maine’s 
forests; with the majestic scenery and 
the multiple advantages that Maine of- 
fers to the vacationer and the sportsmen. 

But caught up in the fascination of 
such an array of productivity, it is very 
easy for one to neglect one other facet of 
production which is Maine's proud lo 
the production of famous Americans. 

The article follows: 

Donat CAMERON, WILSON’s MILLS, MAINE 

(Ey Denis O'Brien) 

For a long, memorable weekend last June, 
the eyes of America and in fact, the whole 
world were focused on Paramachenee, in the 
Rangeley Lakes region of Maine. Because, 
during that weekend, Maine played host to 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Ike, as ardent a disciple of Isaac Walton 
as ever wet a line, fished fabulous Parma- 
chenee, caught his full quota of speckled 
beauties. Characteristically, he left a me- 
mento of his trip that will always be trea- 
sured by the people of that area. 

His guide while fishing was Donald Cam- 
eron, of Wilson's Mills, Maine, When the Pres- 
ident left, he promised he would do a por- 
trait of Don. Lo and behold, a few short 
weeks afterwards, the distinctive painting 
arrived, and was presented to Don in appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

Cold black-and-white photography cannot 
capture the warmth of the President's por- 
trayal, but the faithful reproduction is 
strikingly attested to by this shot of Don 
himself holding his prized picture. 

Almost 40 years ago, a very great American 
sat in the sanctuary of his trophy-laden 
study and re-lived some golden moments out 
of his exciting, rough riding past. He was 
an ardent admirer of Maine, and says as 
such in an article he penned that long gone 
March day, whose opening words are: 

“I owe a personal debt to Maine because 
ef my association with certain staunch 
Triends in Aroostook County, an association 
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that helped and benefited me throughout 
my life in more ways than one.“ 

The staunch friends he referred to were 
members of the Sewall family of Island Falls, 

y Bill, and Bill's bosom comrade, 
Wilmot Dow. Under the spell ef the man’s 
words, we accompany him in his descent 
down Katahdin; share wintry nights in bal- 
sam bunks in front of a blazing bough; and 
smack our lips hungrily as he partakes of 
venison, trout and partridge. He recalls that 
when he became President of the United 
States, the Sewalls and his old Maine friends 
came down to Washington to visit him. He 
concludes with this touching tribute: “Never 
were there more welcome guests at the White 
House.” 

Those affectionate lines were written at 
Sagamore Hill, March 20, 1918. 

The man who wrote them was Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The imperial Kennebec curves again on 
its majestic course and, suddenly, for the 
first time, we see the granite gray State capi- 
tol building loom up. That brief glimpse, 
from broad picture windows of the warm, 
spacious, speeding train, reminds us it is 
time to reach for our bags and don our coats. 
We are nearing Augusta. 

It wasn’t always thus, though. 

Once, it wasn't even Augusta. Once, it 
was Cushnoc or—as the dusky, moccasin- 
shod. Indians pronounced it—Koussinoc.” 
There were no well-appointed trains then 
that roared their way over ribbons of steel. 
Instead a frail, but seaworthy shaliop, small 
and primitive, battled the billows and steered 
by the stars from far-off Plymouth Coloney on 
Massachusetts Bay. Few Journeys were more 
hazardous; each trip might well be the last. 
But the fate of that desperate, hard pressed, 
indomitable band of Pilgrims depended upon 
the successful outcome of each perilous voy- 
age. They knew they must reach Koussinoc 
(to barter for precious Indian furs they used 
as payments on their over-extended London 
loans to keep their precarious settlement 
alive) and that knowledge spurred those men 
onward, What men they were. 

The Bradfords and the Winthrops, the 
Howlands and the Winslows, trod these for- 
ests. An ancient historian relates how young 
John Howland, peering down river on a cer- 
tain soit spring morn nearly a third off of a 
thousand years ago, espied the slight shallop 
steadily coursing upwards to the Koussinoc 
trading post Howland presided over. 

“By my faith, I wonder,” he conjectured 
idly.” who is in charge of her this trip? To 
whom did she entrust herself for delivery and 
guidance? To ye olde, fearless fighter, Capt. 
Myles Standish? Or to ye dashing, up-and- 
coming young John Alden? (Two centuries 
later, America’s most beloved poet, Maine's 
own Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, had his 
own answer to another question concerning 
the same two gentlemen.) 

No, there weren’t—always—picture win- 
dows to lock out of when approaching 
Augusta. Or, rather, Cushnoc. 

Or—excuse us—Koussinoc. 


Free Federal Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Now's a Good Time To Con- 
template That Free Federal Aid,” pub- 
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lished in an Ephraim, Utah, newspaper 
of April 20, 1956. The editorial relates 
to so-called free Federal aid. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ræcony, 
as follows: s 

How's your bank account this week? piå 
it show any shrinkage over the past wee 
end? If not, you must be one of those rare 
humans who filed your income tax return 
early, a person with a lot of exemptions, ong 
who had a disheartening low income d 
1955, or who did some figure juggling W: 
you hope the boys in the Internal Re venus 
Department will fail to detect. 

It would be most interesting to know hon 
much money went out of Ephraim for Fed- 
eral income taxes the past week or 80. 
We've asked a few people what they wo t 
estimate it to be and all seemed to think ! 
would be arcund $100,000, maybe more. 
were agreed that it was probably far 
than all the property taxes, car licenses, and 
other direct taxes (not including sales taz) 
paid by the people of the community. 


One person knew of a local resident WDO 
was knicked to the tune of about ¢3,600 
income taxes. A few others were estimated 
to be well over the $1,000 mark. 

With that kind of money going out 
Epbriam, it’s not hard to understand Why! 
is so difficult to make badly needed 1 
improvements, such as replacing the pu 
school building which has been so outmoded 
dangerous, and inadequate for so man! 
years. 

But with that kind of money going out of 
Ephriam it is hard to understand how 
many still refer to Federal aid as free mone’: 
Right now is a good time to ponder ta’ 
matter and, if one reasons honestly and sen 
sibly, he is certain to come up with the con- 
clusion that Federal aid is some of the most 
expensive aid we get. 

The collection of the income taxes—whic® 
taxes supply such a large part of Federal rev" 
enues—is expensive to the Federal Gover” 
ment and to the taxpayers alike. It takes 
army of agents to check the returns, to pre- 
pare and send out the forms, and check uP ae 
cases which appear inaccurate, inco 
or downright dishonest. 

It takes another small army to compi!“ 
audit, alot, earmark, and distribute Feder 
funds. If we in Ephriam could just send 
our income taxes to Washington and har 
them returned to us less the various cos 
along the way, it is doubtful if much 
than half would ever get back. That is ho 
tree Federal aid can be. The earners and $ 
ducers provide the taxes from which hun 
dreds of thousands of nonproducers take 
cream for a living often much easier and 
richer than that enjoyed by the producers. 

This is a good time to realize that even 
extravagance in government is paid for rig” 
out of the pockets of the citizens. Gover 
ment does not produce wealth. It simp! 
takes wealth produced by its citizens and 
distributes it where it seems most needed c 
where there is the most political pr yi 

Yes, right now, while the paying of in 
come taxes is fresh in the memory, is a good 
time to resolve to ask for no unneeded an 
undeserved Government handouts for o- 
selves and to use all the influence at our oS 
posal to see that they are not given , 
others, also to insist that Government em 
ployees give an honest day's labor each de! 
they are on the Government payroll. 
this way and this way only can taxes be 
duced. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE | 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegat™ | 
who have changed their residences will pies 
give information thereof to the Govern pe | 
Printing Office, that their addresses max“ 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Men of Arlington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
May 6, 1956, was held the 23d annual 
Oda Fellow pilgrimage to the Tomb of 
= Unknown Soldier. Odd Fellows and 
> bekahs were present from all parts of 
orth America to honor the Unknown 
Soldier. 
mone memorial address was delivered by 

Honorable H. Sanders Anglea, sov- 
freien grand master of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. The title of his 
tan message was Men of Arling- 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
this address in the Appendix of the 
Concressiona RECORD. Our colleagues, 
Hon. Percy Priest, of Tennessee, and 
won. Lester Jonnson, of Wisconsin, join 

in this request: 
MEN OF ARLINGTON 
(Memorial address delivered by H. Sanders 

Angiea, sovereign grand master of the 

Independent Order of Odd Fellows, on May 

8. 1956, at Arlington National Cemetery 

the occasion of the annual Odd Fel- 
low pilgrimage to the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier) 

General Commanding Soaper, officers, 
dener. ladies, and friends, I am sure 
ot t it goes without saying, that, on behalf 
the e entire membership of the world of 

Independent Order of Odd Fellows, I 
= both delighted and gratified that such 

Seat number of our members have jour- 
A from the four corners of the North 

can Continent to take part in this 
vlemn. patriotic, and sacred ceremony 
potreby Odd Fellows and Rebekahs and 
tanc om-loving people all over the world 
lite, ume out from their daily routine of 
to 42° Join with us who are assembled here 
do honor and pay tribute to the Unknown 
American Soldier whose mortal and revered 
Ame rest within the shadow of this great 

Phitheater. 

You © may think it strange that I say to 
it u m my opening remarks that I have heard 

Said a thousand times that the most im- 
portant thing in life to an individual is 
That her good health, and, quite frankly, 
me de been guilty of making the same state- 

Nt many, many times. May I say that 
the past few days I have come to 
Talse that such a statement is grossly 
Joy even though I have not recently en- 
thes the best of health, and am now under 

Care of two physicians, because, when 
dee auch as I sits in the solitude of his 
Gay,’ lust as I have done for the past few 
to © and attempts to assemble his thoughts 
eee expressed on a great occasion such as 
that One soon comes to the full realization 

the most valuable possession that any 

can own is his freedom; freedom 

Won hip as one pleases, freedom to walk 
ith a friend, freedom from want, 
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freedom from fear, freedom to write as we 
please, freedom of speech and freedom of 
assembly such as we have today. 

It is a great honor that is ours to have 
the privilege of meeting here as free men 
and free women to do honor to the Unknown 
Soldier and the Men of Arlington according 
to the dictates of our own hearts. Freedom 
as we of the free world know it, was and 
is a gift of God to all mankind, although, 
through selfishness and greed on the part 
of a few, the great majority of mankind 
from the beginning of time have hac to fight 
and even wage wars to preserve it.. This 
National Cemetery serves as mute evidence 
of the great sacrifices that have been made 
to preserve the freedom I am talking about 
for you and for me. Each monument and 
each small marker that you see are the 
markers along the highway of freedom that 
extends from this day of honor all the way 
back through the years to the founding of 
this great Nation. We, as Americans, as we 
relive, by memory and the teachings of our 
history books, the journey of our country 
on this highway of freedom can well be 
proud of the fact that not a marker in this 
cemetery or any other cemetery is stand- 
ing because we have engaged in war as 
aggressors. Again I say, that freedom alone 
is our most valuable asset, and by compari- 
son all other values dwindle into unimpor- 
tance. Health and wealth are to be desired, 
but I, for one, would sacrifice both for free- 
dom, the kind that you and I are now enjoy- 
ing, the kind that you and I have come to 
take for granted, the kind that makes you 
and me owe a special prayer to our Maker and 
a great debt to the Men of Arlington, and 
I refer to the men of all our Arlingtons 
whether at home or abroad, through whose 
efforts the gift of God has been placed into 
our hands. 

It is to be regretted that those of us who 
are privileged to make this memorial address 
each year are not endowed with the wisdom 
of the Great Emancipator, and that we do 
not have sufficient command of the English 
language as to make the pillars of this struc- 
ture vibrate and ring with our sincerity just 
as has done the entire world wherever and 
whenever the words of Mr. Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address have been repeated. On that 
great occasion when those historic words 
were uttered and became sound waves that 
have been heard and appreciated for their 
simplicity and sincerity for more than 90 
years, President Lincoln wove a few words 
into this beautiful sentence: “The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say 
here.” As we all know, Mr. Lincoln was mis- 
taken in this statement, because his Gettys- 
burg Address has become, and will continue 
to be, one of the outstanding classics of mod- 
ern English literature. I know that I can 
truthfully say to you that “the world will 
little note nor long remember what we say 
here,” but this statement will not be true of 
us as individuals, as this occasion will re- 
main engraved upon our minds and our 
hearts until the last day of our respective 
lives. As we approach the moment when we 
are privileged to place the wreaths at the 
tomb of America’s best known and most be- 
loved hero, our minds will be closed to the 
audible word, and only our hearts will feel 
the joy that is ours in representing some 2 
million or more Odd Fellows and Rebekahs 
scattered throughout the free world, and we 
will know that each of these members whom 
we represent will, in their own way and in 


their own language, offer a prayer today that 
this young hero will not have died in vain, 
and that the principles upon which our free- 
dom is based and for which he died, will be 
preserved and respected by all nations, 
tongues, and kindreds of the earth until 
time shall be no more. While our words and 
our actions of today may be soon forgotten, 
it will not matter, for the words and actions 
of today deal with and pay well deserved 
honor to the past. But it is not the past 
alone which belongs to these who lie here. 
They gave their lives for the future, a future 
which can be realized only as we give our- 
selves to make secure the peace and freedom 
for which they died. 

The sincerity of the motives which have 
caused us to assemble for this sacred rite 
can be indicated only by the measure of our 
personal devotion in all of our tomorrows 
to the principles for which these have died. 
Only so is their sacrifice not in vain. Only 
so is the sincerity of our words of tribute 
established. Here we have dealt with the 
past, the future lies along the highway of 
tomorrow. 

Here today we have a singular privilege 
granted to no other fraternal order to pay 
a military tribute to the past. Let us not 
forget that tomorrow we have an equally 
singular responsiblilty for the future, a re- 
sponsibility begotten by the privilege of to- 
day. The highway of the past is dotted with 
these markers of honor designating the graves 
of those who made that past glorious. The 
highway of the future will be marked by 
the deeds of us who walk that road, you 
and I. 

If that future be made glorious by the 
peace and freedom for which these have 
made the supreme sacrifice, then we too shall 
be called upon to make our own sacrifices. 
For only at the price of such self-giving is 
peace and freedom purchased, It is ours to 
make the sacrificial gift of time and effort 
to participate in the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. This is our peacetime contribution 
to their wartime sacrifice. 

What of the influence of 2 million Odd Fel- 
lows and Rebekahs unselfishly giving their 
support to the modern counterpart of the 
little red schoolhouse? The seed of citizen- 
ship and love of freedom is sown here. What 
of our influence in preserving and strength- 
ening the democratic principles or our com- 
munities against the tyranny of dictator- 
ship? What of our influence in establish- 
ing and maintaining Christian homes in 
which God is worshipped and followed as the 
guide of life? Here are the roots of freedom 
from fear. 

What of our influence in the support of 
public worship that God may be known 
publicly and sought after according to the 
dictates of men's consciences? Here are 
the roots of freedom of religion. 

All of these responsibilities to our com- 
munity life, our homes, and our churches, 
have been instilled into us by our forefa- 
thers. But the privilege to exercise these 
responsibilities in the manner of freemen 
today is ours because of the sacrifice of the 
“Men of Arlington.” To see that they have 
not died in vain; to make tomorrow free is 
our sacred responsibility and the greatest 
tribute we can pay these honored dead. 

During the past few minutes we have 
talked much about the highway of national 
life that extends from here to the very be- 
ginning of this great Nation; about the 
markers of sacrifice that endlessly line this 
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highway of the past. Now may I say that 
this highway of national life does not end 
here today; it extends into our future and 
each of our tomorrows.and if I had but one 
wish to express on this occasion, it would 
be this: That the highway of tomorrow be 
also lined with markers, not small ones of 
sacrifice but large ones of accomplishment, 
and each would bear this inscription: “This 
is the way to life everlasting, this is the way 
to everlasting peace and freedom, this is the 
way to the Saviour of all mankind. This 
highway was built by men and women of all 
nations through a common understanding 
of the problems of each other and this un- 
derstanding was made possible through the 
united effort of the churches of the world 
with the cooperation of the world’s great 
fraternities that have enlightened all men 
as to the value of the principles of friend- 
ship, love, truth, faith, hope, and charity.” 
Such an inscription would satisfy me be- 
cause the use of the words world's great 
fraternities’’ would include the Odd Fellows 
and Rebekahs of the past, present, and fu- 
ture, and particularly you who are present 
today and those 2 million whom we are privi- 
leged to represent. 

Just being here in Arlington National 
Cemetery today gives one the feeling of 
being in church and, rightfully so, because 
these are sacred grounds where we walk soft- 
ly and reverently. Yes, sacred grounds 
wherein repose the mortal remains of the 
greatest men into whose bodies God per- 
mitted the breath of life to be breathed; 
men whose names, deeds and souls have be- 
come immortal. The very memory of these 
men feed our veins and our sinews with re- 
newed hope, thereby giving us the strength 
to push aside any and all attempts at in- 
vasion from without and from this strength 
comes the courage to face the future with 
the firm resolve that the cloak of peace and 
individual freedom, on tomorrow, will once 
again drape the shoulders of the world. As 
I look about me, the soll of this holy place 
loses its identity as such and the marble and 
stone pillars and encasements no longer im- 
press me as elements of nature and in their 
stead I see and feel the tender and encircling 
arms of an everloving God with whom are 
now gathered in blessed and everlasting fel- 
lowship these men of Arlington, who so well, 
faithfully, and bravely did the work here on 
earth that was patterned for them in heaven 
by the great Author of the universe. Even 
now, as the slight breeze passes through the 
leaves of the nearby trees manufacturing its 
own little murmur, one can almost hear the 
voice of the Saviour saying to the men of 
Arlington, “Well done thou good and faith- 


ful servants, enter thou into the joy of thy - 


Lord.” 


The Soil-Bank Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been very much impressed with the 
debate on the soil-bank bill that has 
been before us. Practically all of the ar- 
gument that has been presented thus far 
accents the immediate economic value to 
the farmers of the soil-bank program. 
It is not my purpose to deny or to take 
issue with those who argue this point 
of view, but, Mr. Speaker, I think there 
is another viewpoint—a long-range view- 
point that should be called to the atten- 
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tion of the Members of the House. 
Therefore, I should like to address my 
remarks to the soil-bank program as it 
relates to the economics of America over 
a period of years—what it means not 
alone to the farmers but to all America 
and to posterity. 

The conservation-reserve provision of 
the soil-bank program is a great step in 
the direction of a more efficient land-use 
program, 

The need for soil conservation can 
scarcely be overemphasized. History is 
replete with examples of nations that 
have declined or perished because of land 
impoverishment through misuse, neglect, 
and erosion. 

Accelerated erosion of the soil is not 
merely a recent threat to human secu- 
rity; it is as old as agriculture itself. 
Erosion most likely began when the first 
rain struck the first furrow turned by a 
crude implement in the hands of prehis- 
toric man. There is little doubt that it 
has been going on ever since, wherever 
man’s efforts to gain a livelihood from the 
soil have led him to remove the natural 
cover of protective vegetation. History, 
to a great extent, is a record of man’s ef- 
forts to wrest the land from nature, sim- 
ply because he relies for sustenance on 
the products of the soil. Let in many in- 
stances his conquest of the land has been 
disastrous. Over extensive areas, his cul- 
ture of the earth has resulted in extreme 
impoverishment or nearly complete de- 
struction of the soil resources upon which 
he is dependent. When this has occurred 
on a wide scale, the consequence has been 
the disappearance of civilization from 
the affected region. To illustrate the ef- 
fects of soil erosion during ancient times, 
I would like to quote a few lines from an 
article entitled “Erosion at Its Worst, 
and a Hundred Dead Cities,” written dur- 
ing 1939 by Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, 
former Assistant Chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 

The dead cities of north Syria reveal a 
period of history of which very little is thus 
far known. It was a local civilization but 
very advanced and rich, with highly de- 
veloped and distinctive Syrian art found no- 
where else. Today. after 13 centuries 
of neglect and patch cultivation to cereals by 
seminomadic descendants of the invaders, 
and of overgrazing by their goats, soll erosion 
has completed the destruction of the good 
earth with a thoroughness that has left this 
once fertile land a complete manmade 
desert, void of vegetation, water, and soil, 
except in rare pockets with scanty cover of 
crops and thorn bushes. The ruins of a 
highly developed architecture tell of the ad- 
vanced culture of this region. 

As in north China, north Africa, Trans- 
jordan, and elsewhere, soil erosion is clearly 
the principal agent in destroying the land 
and in undermining the civilization and cul- 
ture which was dependent upon it. The 
early inhabitants found primeval forests 
here. Then began moderate clearing, de- 
forestation and cultivation of slopes. An- 
cient cultivation up through the Roman pe- 
riod was intelligent and demonstrated an 
understanding on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of conservation of soils and rain waters 
by terraces and check dams. At this time 
the region was highly prosperous, populous, 
and flourishing. But in A. D. 630 the Arab 
invasion swept away progress in agriculture. 
The vineyards and olive trees were destroyed, 
and the land was put under patch cultiva- 
tion to grain crops and heavily grazed. Af- 
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ter the destruction and dispersal of the 
former population, neglect of the land 
brought * * * on erosion of the soll.. 

These hundred or more dead cities are dead 
forever because their soils are gone beyond 
any hope of reclamation. * * Man and 
erosion have devastated this area for a geo- 
logic age. Here the unpardonable sin of land 
use has been committed. 


Soil conservationists find in Syria 
many lessons which we in this country 
may well take to heart. It is true that 
we have for some time now attempted 
to preserve our forests and to rebuild our 
soil, but have we done enough? Have we 
used our acres in such a way as to yield 
the greatest returns to our farmers and 
to the Nation as a whole? When we ex- 
amine areas where erosion has taken its 
toll, such as the Dust Bowl, I think the 
answer is quite clear. There is very 
little doubt about the fact that many 
acres now being used for cultivated crops 
Should never have been plowed. Many 
of these acres should be restored to for- 
ests and grasslands, 

The conservation reserve provision of 
the soil-bank proposal is a major for- 
ward step in the direction of achieving a 
better land-use. program. If finally 
adopted, the conservation reserve plan 
will lead to a program yielding greater 
net returns to farmers today and at the 
same time leading to a land-use program 
that will make it. possible to provide fer- 
tile farmlands for future generations. 

The objective of this program as orig- 
inally proposed was to shift about 25 
million acres from cropland to forage, 
trees, or water storage. This shift as 
proposed was intended to lead to a long- 
range adjustment in land use. Some of 
our less productive lands would be 
brought into the program, as well as 
some of the acres which have been di- 
verted out of wheat and cotton into feed 
grains and other crops. 

The current legislation with respect to 
the soil bank, if enacted and approved 
during this session of the Congress, 
would provide a maximum of $450 mil- 
lion annually to carry out the conserva- 
tion reserve phase of the program. 

The Government, through the agricul- 
tural conservation program currently in 
operation and the conservation reserve 
provision of the soil-bank program, 
makes manifest the obligation of the 
whole people to share the responsibility, 
as well as the benefits, of assuring the 
continued fertility of our soil. By help- 


ing farmers, with money or conservation 


materials and technical services, to ac- 
complish specified conservation prac- 
tices, the program practically and di- 
rectly helps make effective the research 
and educational work done by the Fed- 
eral and State agencies. Funds appro- 
priated to help conserve the soil and 
water resources of the Nation are a prac- 
tical investment in the future welfare and 
productivity of the country. There is 
every reason to believe that soil con- 
servation is our common concern 
whether we are farmers, manufacturers, 
food processors, bankers, merchants or 
professional people. 

It is evident that continued and ever- 
increasing measures to conserve and re- 
build the fertility of our land are neces- 
sary if the health and the level of living 
of Americans are to be maintained. 


. 
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Experience has proved that neither an 
awareness on the part of the farmers of 
the need for conserving our national soil 
and water resources nor technical advice 
about the kind of conservation practices 
Needed will get the job done, unless ac- 
companied by measures which make it 
economically possible for the farmer to 
accomplish such practices. To maintain 

strength of our Nation there are no 
More important appropriations than 
those for our overall conservation pro- 
gram, 

The provisions for financial assistance 
to farmers to carry out the land use pro- 
ram proposed under the conservation 
reserve features of the soil bank proposal 
Would provide an incentive to farmers to 
Cooperate in making this program a suc- 
cess. Under the program the Govern- 
Ment would bear a fair share of the costs 
involved in establishing a suitable cover. 
As farmers reorganize their farms along 


these soil conserving lines, they would be 


eligible to receive annual payments for 
à period of years related to the length of 
e needed to establish the new use of 
the land. 
The acreage reserve phase of the soil- 
bank proposal has been referred to as a 
erred-production plan. It would be 
voluntary and temporary, and generally 
aimed at reducing production, and hence 
Carryover, of those agricultural products 
Which are currently in greatest surplus, 
Under the plan as originally introduced, 
it was contemplated that it would be ap- 
Plied to such crops as wheat, cotton, corn, 
and rice and would remain in operation 
until carryover stocks of these commodi- 
tles have been reduced to desirable levels. 
The essence of the proposed program is 
that farmers would voluntarily reduce 
Production of specified crops below their 
plotted acreage. The acreage withheld 
rom production of any specific crop 
Would be placed in the reserve. In re- 
for placing a part of his allotted 
acres in the reserve, the farmer would 
ive as compensation certificates 
Which would be redeemable by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in cash or in 
kind. The basis for the value of the 
th Cates would be the normal yield on 
© designated reserve acres. 
to is phase of the program would serve 
ti achieve at least two important objec- 
oon First, reduce surpluses, and sec- 
9 encourage soil conservation. Much 
= the land now being used to produce 
obs in excess of domestic, export, and 
à rmal carryover requirements would be 
Adexoted to producing soil-building crops. 
fo e compensation received by farmers 
5 5 Cooperating in the program would 
imburse them for their loss of produc- 
On the acres placed in the reserve. 
Pas © operation of the soil-bank pro- 
Š am would beyond a doubt improve the 
Conomic position of the agricultural 
2 of our economy. I would like to 
ention but a few of the ways in which 
5 is would be accomplished: First, stor- 
ge costs would be reduced as surpluses 
are reduced; second, as surpluses are 
deduced and supplies again are held at 
to able levels market prices will tend 
abo to legal support levels or even 
th e established price support levels, 
us giving farmers greater returns on 
t output produced on fewer acres; 
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third, the compensatory payments will 
increase farm income. 

It should be noted that the compensa- 
tory payments will be partly offset by 
savings on storage costs as surpluses are 
reduced to reasonable levels. 

It is conceivable that within 2 or 3 
years if farmers cooperate in the acre- 
age-reserve program, and 15 to 20 mil- 
lion acres of the land devoted to the 
crops now in greatest surplus are taken 
out of production of those crops, assum- 
ing normal yields, surpluses would be 
reduced sufficiently to result in a supply 
situation that would result in higher 
market prices. The higher market 
prices together with the soil-bank pay- 
ments under the conservation reserve 
and the acreage reserve would probably 
provide a higher net return to producers 
of many of the crops to which the pro- 
gram may be applied. While any state- 
ments one might make with respect to 
the extent of the economic benefits of 
this program are at present hypotheti- 
cal, it is, nevertheless, logical to con- 
clude that the benefits will be substan- 
tial. 


Current pending legislation with re- 
spect to the acreage reserve places a 
limit of $800 million per year on ex- 
penditures under this phase of the pro- 
gram. 

The proposed soil bank program has 
received widespread endorsement from 
conservation groups and leading farm 
organizations. While there may þe dif- 
ferences of opinion with respect to spe- 
cific details of its operation, there ap- 
pears to be more or less general endorse- 
ment of the concept of the soil bank as 
such. I would like to quote the follow- 
ing views of leaders of farm organiza- 
tions and conservation groups concern- 
ing the soil bank program made at hear- 
ings of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 

Mr. Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
stated: 

For the past 3 years the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has been on record in 
favor of what we have called a soil-bank 
program, by which we mean that we should 
utilize our surplus productive capacity so 
that farmers would store fertility in the soil 
rather than to produce surpluses for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The basic purpose of the surplus reduction 
and soil-bank plan, as we conceive it, is to 
bring about at the earliest feasible date a 
balance between annual supply and effective 
demand and to make more rapid progress 
toward the liquidation of current surplus 
stocks. = 


Mr. Herschel D. Newsom, master, Na- 
tional Grange, had the following to say 
with respect to the soil-bank program: 

The Grange has long recognized and re- 
peatedly stated that a form of land rental 
type program—preferably as closely related as 
we can honestly relate it to a long-range, 


sound soil-conservation objective—has a real 


place in both emergency type farm legisla- 
tion and in long-term permanent legislation. 
$ © © The acreage reserve program, seems 
basically sound and substantially in accord, 
we believe—on a hasty and superficial ex- 
amination of its contents—with Grange 
program and policy and with the above 
three-point program, insofar as our present 
Government-held stocks are concerned. 
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Mr. Charles H. Callison, conservation 
director, National Wildlife Federation, 
made the following statement: 

We foresee in this proposal, this plan to 
authorize or implement the setting aside of 
certain acreages on the farms of the Nation 
for conservation practices, these acres to be 
taken out of production of general farm 
crops and livestock, great benefits in the 
conservation of our natural resources, not 
only the soil and water resources, but those 
related resources. 

This plan is bound to have extremely im- 
portant, ang beneficial wildlife effects, be- 
cause in these areas which may be set aside 
as an acreage reserve or as a soil bank, which 
areas will be left ungrazed and uncropped, - 
you are bound to produce excellent farm 
game cover. 

Not only that, it will help control the run- 
off and check soil erosion which is detri- 
mental to fish in the streams of the water- 
sheds. 

If there is included in the program the 
idea that has been advanced for a timber 
bank, and we hope that it is included, we 
can see even greater benefits from the stand- 
point of wildlife production, because the 
planting of trees, the reforestation of mar- 
ginal areas on farms that are suitable for 
that type of use, will produce cover for 
many kinds of wildlife. 

We fee] that any comprehensive-conserva- 
tion program must take into consideration 
not narrowly just the soil and water, but all 
the natural products of the land. 


Mr, Joseph W. Penfold, conservation 
director, Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, Denver, Colo., said: 

We have been interested in it for quite 
some time. As a matter of fact, our original 
committee started in Illinois something more 
than 3 years ago working on a soil-bank 
plan. 9 

At our last national convention, last 
spring, the membership, through their dele- 
gates, adopted some general principles of the 
soil-bank plan. * * * In our several years of 
developing the idea and discussing it with 
farm people and others all over the coun- 
try—we have not stressed the wildlife aspects 
for a couple reasons: One of them, because 
we think the soil-bank plan is a very impor- 
tant and worthwhile program aside from 
wildlife angles; and also, if we were to come 
out stressing wildlife, they would immedi- 
ately assume that our interest was strictly 
wildlife, which is not the case. 

We see the opportunity as well as 
responsibility in our State game and fish 
departments to cooperate in this program 
so that the maximum values are achieved 
with the minimum of costs. 


I feel that this soil-bank program is 
worthy of our wholehearted support, and 
that it should be enacted at an early date 
so that it can be put into operation dur- 
ing this crop year. I feel confident that 
if enacted it will be an important step in 
the direction of improved soil conserva- 


tion, surplus reduction, and higher farm 
income. 


A 90-Year-Old Idea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
short time ago one of Washington's daily 
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newspapers carried an article stating 
that the idea of decorating the graves of 
the soldiers involved in the War Between 
the States and memorializing those 
heroes was born in Columbus, Ga. 

Hon. W. C. Tucker, editor of the Co- 
lumbus Enquirer, Columbus, Ga., was in 
Washington attending the National As- 
sociation of Newspaper Editors Con- 
vention, and the Washington newspaper 
article was called to his attention. Mr. 
Tucker, being completely familiar with 
the history of that idea, wrote in his 
column of April 26, 1956, a review of that 
history, which I am sure will be of in- 
terest, and which because of its histori- 
cal significance should be preserved. Mr, 
Tucker's article is as follows: 

Tor O' THE Morn 
(By W. C. Tucker) 
A 90-YEAR-OLD IDEA 

It was 90 years ago today that an idea born 
in Columbus came to fruition, with the re- 
sult that each year since southern Memorial 
Day has been observed on April 28. 

It was in this fair city on the banks of the 
Chattahoochee that a group of ladies formed 
themselves into an organization to plan an 
annual memorial service in tribute to the 
heroes of the Confederacy. 

The first such service was held at St. Luke 
Methodist Church with Col, James N. Ram- 
sey delivering the oration. It was the start 
of a beautiful custom that has survived the 
years. 

IDEA IS OFFERED 

Historians tell us that Miss Lizzie Ruther- 
ford suggested the idea of Southern Me- 
morial Day to a group of ladies after they 
had gone to the cemetery to care for the 
graves of the soldiers buried there. Miss 
Rutherford said she had been reading The 
Initials, by Baroness Tautphoeus and that 
she was im with a description of a 
custom of the Roman Catholics in decorat- 
ing the graves on All Saints’ Day. She would 
like to see such a custom here, said Miss 
Rutherford, and the matter was taken up 
by the Soldiers’ Ald Society, which adopted 
the idea and immediately organized itself 
into the Ladies Memorial Association. 

April 26 was later chosen as the date for 
the observance, as it was upon that day in 
1865 that Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, the last 
Confederate leader to surrender, laid down 
his arms. > 

Adopting the idea of the observance, the 
Ladies Memorial Association instructed its 
secretary, Mrs. Charles J. Williams, to write 
to women and organizations elsewhere, ask- 
ing cooperation in extending the idea of 
holding appropriate exercises for the Con- 
federate soldiers. í 

LETTER TO THE ENQUIRER 


Mrs. Williams sent letters to several South- 
ern newspapers asking assistance in the mat- 
ter of observing southern Memorial Day. 
The letter appeared in the March 11, 1866, 
issue of the Enquirer as follows: 

“EDITOR, Enquirer: The ladies now and 
have been for several days engaged in the 
sad but pleasant duty of ornamenting and 
improving that portion of the city cemetery 
sacred to the memory of our gallant Con- 
federate dead, but we feel it an unfinished 
work unless a day be set apart annually for 
its especial attention. We cannot raise 
monumental shafts and inscribe thereon 
their many deeds of heroism, but we can 
keep alive the memory of the debt we owe 
them, by dedicating at least 1 day in each 
year to embellishing their humble graves 
with flowers. Therefore, we beg the assist- 
ance of the press and the ladies throughout 
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the South to aid us in our efforts to set 
apart a certain day to be observed from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande, and be handed 
down through time as a religious custom 
of the country, to wreath the graves of our 
martyred dead with flowers. (We would pro- 
pose the 6th of April, as at that time our 
land might be truly called “the land of 
flowers."’) Let every city, town, and village 
join in the pleasant duty. Let all be alike 
remembered, from the heroes of Manassas to 
those who expired amid the death throes 
of our hallowed cause. We'll crown alike 
the honored resting. places of the immortal 
Jackson in Virginia, Johnston at Shiloh, 
Cleburne in Tennessee, and the host of 
gallant privates who adorned our ranks. All 
did their duty and to all we owe our grati- 
tude. Let the soldiers’ graves, for that day 
at least, be the southern mecca to whose 
shrine her sorrowing women, like pilgrims, 
May annually bring their grateful hearts 
and floral offerings. And when we remem- 
ber the thousands who were buried “with 
their material cloaks around them,” with- 
out Christian ceremony of interment 
for their beloved bodies, we would 
invoke the aid of the most thrilling elo- 
quence throughout the land to inaugurate 
this custom, by delivering on the appointed 
day this year, a eulogy on the unburied dead 
of our glorious Southern Army—they died for 
their country. Whether their country had 
or had not the right to demand the sacrifice 
is no longer a question of discussion with 
us. We leave that for future nations to 
decide. That it was demanded—that they 
nobly responded and fell holy sacrifices on 
their country's altar, and are thereby en- 
titled to their country’s gratitude—none will 
deny. The proud banner under which they 
rallied in defense of the noblest cause for 
which heroes fought, or trusting women 
prayed, has been furled forever. The coun- 
try for which they suffered and died, has 
now no name or place among the nations 
of the earth. Legislative enactments may 
not now be made to do honor to their mem- 
ories, but the veriest radical that ever traced 
his genealogy back to the deck of the May- 
flower, could not deny us the simple privi- 
lege of paying honor to those who died de- 
fending the life, honor, and happiness of the 
“SOUTHERN WOMEN.” 
SUGGESTING APRIL 26 

Historians say the above letter was sent 
to the press by Mrs. Williams, though her 
name did not appear in connection with it 


as it appeared in the Enquirer and in the 


Sun and Times of the same date it was pub- 
lished in this newspaper. 

It will be noted that the date April 6 was 
suggested in the letter to the editor of the 
Enquirer. On March 13, 1866, the following 
appeared in the Enquirer: 

“For the ENQUIIRER: 
“OUR CONFEDERATE DEAD 


“I hope every southern heart will respond 
to a suggestion in an article published in 
your Sunday issue advocating that a special 
day be set apart in each year to do appro- 
priate honor to our heroic dead with suitable 
public eulogies, and wherever practicable, to 
adorn their graves with southern flowers. 
I would suggest as a proper day for this offer- 
ing—the 26th of April—the day of General 
Jobnston's surrender. I believe the proposi- 
tion will meet the approval of the southern 
ladies as it will by every 

“CITIZEN.” 
SELECTION OF DATE 

Announcement of selection of April 26 as 
the date for the memorial service was con- 
tained in the Enquirer of March 14, 1866. 
Here is the item as appeared in this news- 
paper at that time: 
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“The proposition to appoint the 26th of 
April, as the anniversary on which all South- 
ern women are called on to decorate the 
graves of our deceased soldiers, meets the 
cordial approbation of the ladies interested in 
the work here. 

“On the 26th of April (God willing) we 
will inaugurate this custom in Columbus 
and we earnestly hope that it will never fall 
into desuetude.” 

Stories appeared in later issues of the 
Enquirer on the forming of plans for the ex- 
ercises and the April 27 issue carried a story 
of the first Memorial Day program. 

In addition to the oration at the St, Luke 
Church, the graves of the soldiers in Lin- 
wood Cemetery were decorated by the ladies. 

This custom has persisted since that day 
in 1866. The same organization that held 
the first exercise—the Ladies Memorial As- 
sociation—has once again decorated the 
graves of the Confederate dead in Linwood 
Cemetery and it has arranged for the ex- 
ercises that are to be held this afternoon at 
First Baptist Church, 


OBSERVANCE KEPT ALIVE 


The good ladies of Columbus have adhered 
to the admonishment of the Enquirer in its 
issue of March 4, 1866, against allowing Me- 
moiral Day to “fall in desuetude.” 

For 90 years, they have kept the beautiful 
custom alive in the birthplace of the idea. 

Will the observance of southern Memorial 
Day continue over the years to come? 

The Enquirer, which played an important 
role in the inauguration of Memorial Day, 
hopes most earnestly that the people of this 
city will not allow anything whatever to stop 
the observance. 

This newspaper hopes that interest in the 
idea will not lag but that the work of those 
courageous and patriotic women of the sixties 
and of the years that have followed will be 
perpetuated by the succeeding generations. 
The Enquirer hopes that the Ladies Memo- 
rial Association of Columbus will never die 
but that it will keep alive the spirit that was 
evident in the first exercises on that long-ago 
April 26 when first Columbus citizens gather- 
ed to pay tribute to Confederate patriots. 

ONE NATION TODAY 

Section fought against section in the con- 
flict of the sixties. The discussion of the is- 
sues of the conflict have continued through 
the years that followed the surrender of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee at Appomattox in 1865. What- 
ever may have been the issues that resulted 
in the great Civil War, southerners displayed 
a courage that has not been excelled in this 
land or in any other. Southerners though 
they were, they were Americans nonetheless. 
They fought for what they thought was 
right and they fought with a devotion to duty 
that won the plaudits of everyone, 

Americans lie yonder in Linwood Cemetery 
beneath the Stars-and-Bars-draped graves. 
Americans lie in Confederate cemeteries 
throughout the Southland, having fought for 
a noble cause and having won the undying 
admiration of the great Southland, 

Since the War Between the States, new is- 
sues and new problems have arisen to unite 
the South with the North in a common na- 
tional interest. The boys of both North and 
South have fought side by side for the same 
cause and in defense of the same nation in 
four wars that followed the one that tore this 
country asunder. But now there is a united 
Nation, despite the domestic problems and 
controversies the arise from time to time, and 
the South is as much a part of this Nation 
as any other area or section. 

Southern customs and traditions will con- 
tinue over the years, however, and it is for 
the perpetuity of one of these—southern Me- 
morial Day—that the Enquirer pleads today- 
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The Townsend Plan for Help to the Aged, 
the Money Therefor To Be Supplied by a 
National Gross Income Tax, Is a Sound 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Townsend plan has been 
Changed very materially. The plan 
Presently recommended by Dr. Townsend 
is simple, and a similar plan has been 
tried and found to be sound and success- 
ful. The basic idea of the Townsend 
Plan now, is that to provide for the aged 
the Government levy a gross income tax. 
A similar plan has been tried in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and has thus furnished 
Us a yardstick by which to measure the 
Success of such a plan. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend is the au- 
thentic pioneer in the development of 
& plan to give proper aid to the aged. He 
Was born in 1867 and will be 90 years old 
on January 13, 1957, and is still vigorous 
and active both physically and mentally. 

The Townsend plan has gone through 
Several evolutionary changes largely by 
the thinking of Dr. Townsend, but also 
because he has had the support of some 
very important people who have had ex- 
Derience in the administration of welfare 
funds under the Social Security System. 
One of these persons is John C. Cunio, 
of Modesto, Calif. He has been a mem- 

of the California State Welfare 
rd for over 20 years. This board dis- 
tributes the social-security funds that 
the National Government sends to Cali- 
fornia for distribution to those who 
Qualify. In that manner he has learned 
how cumbersome and sometimes unjust 
the present system is. 

The present Townsend plan is to levy 
& gross income tax on all those earning 
More than $250 per month. This plan 

the support of some people who are 
Authorities on tax problems. It also has 
operated and found to be practical 

and workable. 

The Territory of Hawaii has a gross 

Ome tax which went into effect in 
1935, This is a business privilege tax 
Measured by gross proceeds of sales or 
8ross income. The tax rate is 1 percent 
on wholesaling and blind persons, 1% 
Percent producing and manufacturing, 
except sugar producers and canneries 
Who are taxed at the rate of 2% percent 
Which is also the applicable rate on all 
Other taxable gross receipts, A $1 license 
Must be secured and renewed annually 
on a calendar year basis. 

Returns are due and the tax payable 
on or before the 20th day of the follow- 

month. An annual summary and 
reconciliation return must be filed on or 
before March 20 of each year. 

Taxes are payable at the time of filing 
of the monthly return, also when annual 
return is filed if additional tax is due. 
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Now fortunately there is concrete 
evidence by persons who are experts in 
taxation problems that the Townsend 
plan of today, which provides for a 
gross income tax levy is a sound system, 

In the American Weekly, dated April 
22, 1956, was a very interesting article by 
T. Coleman Andrews, former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, entitled 
Let's Get Rid of the Income Tax.“ He 
points out very vividly how damaging and 
unfair the income tax is, and refers to it 


‘as “legalized confiscation,” too com- 


plicated,” unstable.“ He goes on to 
show the great inequities in our income 
tax. For instance he states that a man 
who earns $200,000 a year—he specif- 
ically refers to a boxing champion— 
pays 50 times as much as a person whose 
tax is on a $4,000 income. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am going to place into the Recor follow- 
ing my remarks the article which I hope 
every Member of the House will read. 
It is startling how the Government takes 
fabulous sums from persons who by abil- 
ity, ingenuity, and persistent effort con- 
tribute wealth which could be turned into 
producing channels which could bring 
the cost of living down and produce 
plenty where now we have poverty. 

I particularly hope that everyone will 
read the predictions which some of the 
Members of. Congress who were against 
the income tax made and compare them 
with what has happened. J 

Private enterprise which is prized by 
all Americans would be helped immeas- 
urably if the Townsend Plan were placed 
into effect and the taxes were lowered. 

In Indiana the gross income tax is used 
to solve its financial problems as well as 
to build up the State. Here is what In- 
diana said about its plan, printed in 
U. S. News & World Report, May 27, 1955, 
page 125: 

There is a race in Indiana and a race to 
debt free Indiana, the State that is attract- 
ing more industries per capita than any 
other. No State debt. Constitution does it. 
Surplus $80,000 million. No nuisance or 
penalty tax. No net income, use, retail sales, 
corporate or manufacturer’s tax. Only one- 
fourth of 1 percent on gross receipts from 
sales for processing, resale, etc. not in 
interstate or foreign commerce; 1 percent on 
other receipts derived in Indiana except from 
sale to ultimate consumer (one-half of 1 
percent); there is no tax on receipts from 
sales in interstate or foreign commerce. 


Such a plan if placed into effect could 
not only solve the problem of taking care 
of the aged and disabled but could also 
solve the problem created by the large 
influx of people to California. With 
such a scheme in operation undoubtedly 
new industries would rapidly spring up 
to give employment to these new citizens 
of California. 

Mr. Speaker, this is from page 12 of 
U. S. News & World Report under date 
of April 20, 1956, volume XL, No. 16: 

What of the idea to end the income tax? 
It’s catching on. The only question is, 
Where else can $30 billlon come from? In- 
dividuals pay about that much out of their 
income. Tax on retail sales might be geared 
at a high enough level to meet part of that 
bill. A turnover tax is used by Russia, along 
with a low-income tax. That fosters monop- 
oly, as a way to avoid as many transactions 
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as possible. A flat tax on gross income is 
another one. 

Chances are that there'll always be an in- 
come tax, but someday it might be forced 
lower. Right now a good many people are 
forced to work a large part of the year just 
to pay taxes. Then they must knock them- 
selves out week ends filling out complicated 
forms to make sure that the Government 
gets every nickel of their income that it can. 

Salaried people, wage earners, those whose 
taxes are withheld at the source, are the ones 
hardest hit today. They're the ones talking 
revolt. i - 

Businessmen often have expense accounts. 
Labor leaders usually enjoy big expense ac- 
counts. Professional people are able to take 
deductions of many kinds not available to 
the man who has only a salary. Farmers, 
where.income comes into the tax range, have 
a broad range of deductions. 

Income taxes today are highly discrimi- 
natory, with privileges for some and a crack- 
down on others. An idea is getting around 
that, if everybody paid taxes on the same 
ee as everybody else, tax rates could be 
ower. 


The following editorial from the Mo- 
desto Bee, Modesto, Calif., under date 
of April 18, 1956, as follows: 

Tax INEQUITIES NEED CONTINUED ATTENTION 

This is the period when the inequalities 
of their tax system are borne home to the 
American people. 

When they made out their income-tax 
returns, Federal and State, many people had 
a vague and garbled sense that there is a 
growing minority which enjoys various 
kinds of preferences, exemptions, and loop- 
holes out of reach to the ordinary salary 
and wage earner. 

And they are right in this vague impres- 
sion. There are oil nabobs with $100,000 
a year from royalties who get a depletion 
allowance and pay less than 50 percent in 
taxes. The ordinary single Joe without an 
oil well would pay nearly 70 percent. 

There are people with enough money to 
buy substantial shares of stock, hold them 
6 months, sell them at a profit, and pay a 
capital-gains tax far lower than the usual 
income tax. 

There are executives allowed to take part 
of their pay in shares of stock on which they 
pay capital gains rather than ordinary in- 
come taxes. There are others with hand- 
some expense accounts out of reach of the 
tax. And there are the holders of tax exempt 
municipal bonds. 

The salaried man takes his tax 
straight and it is bitter brew beside the 
sweetened portion of the favored. 

This picture has led within the last few 
weeks to strong attacks on the tax system 
by two national publications, Life magazine 
and Collier's. 

The situation flows first from a system of 
income-tax rates jacked to great heights. 
This has stimulated tremendous pressure on 
Congress to provide exemptions. Primarily 
those who have the power of the checkbook 
at campaign time and the organized voting 
blocs have been the successful ones with 
Congress. 

Such are the political realities of the sit- 
uation that a favor given is virtually never 
retracted. It goes the other way; one favor 
invites another and the end of this process 
is the disintegration of the Federal income- 
tax system. 

Sooner or later the solution must be to 
rewrite our tax laws, invest them with equity 
and equality and, once that is achieved, 
hold the line. J 

It will be well therefore for the American 
people to retain their interest in this subject 
beyond the filing deadlines, 
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The Agricultural Act of 1956 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday; May 7, 1956 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, May 3, the House passed H. R. 
10875, the Agricultural Act of 1956. For 
the convenience of the Members and to 
answer numerous inquiries from 
throughout the Nation, I am inserting at 
this place in the Recorp a concise state- 
ment of the major provisions of this 
legislation. 

H. R. 10875 embodies the principal 
provisions of H. R. 12 which were not 
specifically pointed out by the President 
as reasons for his veto of H. R. 12. 

Important provisions of the vetoed 
H. R. 12 which are not embraced in H. R. 
10875 include the 90 percent of parity 
price supports for major crops, alter- 
nate parity computations, an increase in 
the minimum support level for the dairy 
industry, and the domestic parity pro- 
grams for wheat and rice. 

In presenting H. R. 10875, the report 
from the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture said: 

A majority of the members of this commit- 
tee and, we believe, a majority of both Houses 
of the Congress still feel that these pro- 
visions (objected to by the President) would 
have checked and changed the tragic down- 
ward trend of the farmers’ income and would 
have improved both farm income and farm 
purchasing power. But in the present situa- 
tion, appreciating the right of the President 
to exercise the constitutional powers of his 
high office, the committee realizes it would 
be futile to present again legislation embrac- 
ing the very provisions which met with the 
objection of the President. 


Thus, H. R. 10875 retains every feature 
of H. R. 12 that tends to stabilize the 
agricultural economy, and not specifi- 
cally rejected by the President. 

H. R. 10875 AS PASSED BY THE HOUSE— 

MAJOR PROVISIONS 

First. A 81,250,000, 000-a-year 
bank, in two parts: 

(a) An acreage reserve designed to re- 
duce acreage of wheat, cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, rice, tobacco, feed grains, other 
field crops, and grazing lands. Payment 
to farmers would be made to reduce their 
acreage of these crops below their acre- 
age allotments of wheat, cotton, peanuts, 
rice, and tobacco; below their farm 
base acreage in the case of corn; below 
their 3-year average in the case of feed 
grains; or in accordance with regula- 
tions set up by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in the case of grazing lands. The 
Department of Agriculture’s present 
estimates of the payments which would 
be made per acre for this reduction are: 
Tobacco, $100-$300; cotton, $48-$60; 
peanuts, $50-$70; wheat, 818-825; corn, 
$36-$50; rice, $60-$75; and feed grains, 
$15-$50. A maximum of $800 million a 
year could be expended on the acreage 
reserve for the next 4 years. 

(b) A conservaton reserve designed to 
remove acreage from crop production on 
a semipermanent basis, for which pay- 


soil 
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ments approximately equivalent to the 
rental value of the land would be made, 
with an annual limit of $450 million. 

Compulsory features, proposed in 
other soil bank legislation, were not in- 
cluded in H. R. 12—vetoed—or in this 
bill; limits have been put on the amounts 
that can be spent on specific crops, thus 
assuring an equitable distribution of 
funds; and provision is made for the pro- 
tection of tenants and sharecroppers. 

Second. Corn: The bill authorizes five 
different programs under which corn 
farmers may receive price supports on 
corn in 1956, as follows: 

(a) Producers in the commercial area 
who elect to comply with the acreage al- 
lotments previously announced by the 
Secretary—at the rate of approximately 
43 million acres—will be eligible for price 
supports at $1.50 per bushel—86.2 per- 
cent of parity—under that program, 
without putting land into the soil bank. 

(b) For the operation of the soil bank 
the bill increases the corn acreage allot- 
ment for 1956 by 9 million acres to a to- 
tal of 51 million acres. Corn producers 
in the commercial producing area may 
qualify for price supports at $1.50 per 
bushel—86.2 percent of parity—by plant- 


Ang within their allotment from the 51 


million-acre base acreage, provided they 
put into the soil bank an amount of crop- 
land equal to 15 percent of their base 
acreage of corn. 

(c) Producers in the commercial corn 
area who do not comply with the regular 
acreage allotments previously an- 
nounced nor with the base acreage setup 
for soil bank purposes will still be eligible 
for price supports, under the noncom- 
pliance program recently announced by 
the Secretary, at the rate of $1.25 per 
bushel—about 83 percent of the support 
level of compliance corn in the com- 
mercial area. 

(d) Corn producers outside the com- 
mercial corn area may comply with the 
feed-grain provisions of the soil bank 
and qualify for support at about $1.24 
per bushel—82145 percent of the support 
level of compliance corn in the commer- 
cial area—by planting a total of not to 
exceed 85 percent of their 3-year aver- 
age of feed grains and placing into the 
soil bank an acreage equal to 15 percent 
of their average feed grain acreage. _ 

(e) Corn producers outside the com- 
mercial area who do not choose to par- 
ticipate in the feed-grain and soil bank 
programs authorized by this bill will be 
eligible for supports at approximately 
$1.12'2 per bushel—75 percent of the 
support level of compliance corn in the 
commercial area—under the regular 
support program previously announced 
by the Secretary. 

Third. Feed grains: Classified as feed 
grains in the bill are grain sorghums, 
oats, barley, rye, and corn outside the 
commercial corn area. Producers of 
feed grains may became eligible for price 
support at a higher level than that pre- 
viously announced by the Secretary only 
by complying with the acreage reduction 
provisions of the soil bank. These re- 
quirements are that the producer not 
plant a total acreage of feed grains in 
excess of 85 percent of his base acreage— 
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which in 1956 will be his average of the 
previous 3 years—and that he devote an 
acreage of cropland equal to 15 percent 
of such base acreage to the soil bank 
program. 

Producers who comply with these re- 
quirements in 1956 will be eligible for 
price support on their grain sorghums, 
oats, barley, and rye at 81.2 percent of 
parity—5 parity points below the sup- 
port level of commercial area corn which 
has been set by the Secretary at 86.2 
percent for 1956—and in the case of corn, 
82.5 percent of the support level of com- 
mercial area corn. On the basis of 
present parity calculations this amounts, 
in terms of national averages, to about: 
Oats, 69 cents; barley, $1.08; rye, $1.35; 
grain sorghums per hundredweight, 
$2.09; and corn, $1.24. 

Feed grain producers who do not 
choose to participate in the soil bank 
program will be eligible for price sup- 
ports at 70 percent of parity as previous- 
ly announced by the Secretary—except 
in the case of corn in the noncommerci 
area which is 75 percent of the support 
price in the commercial area. 

Fourth, Grazing lands: The Secre- 
tary is directed to include grazing 
lands in the acreage reserve program 
of the soil bank and to formulate & 
program under which farmers and 
ranchers would be compensated for plac- 
ing a portion of their grazing lands 
in the acreage reserve and “making a 
corresponding reduction in livestock 
units.” A limitation of $50 million an- 
nually is placed upon the amount that 
can be spent on the grazing lands por- 
tion of the soil bank program, 

Fifth. Other field crops: The bill 
authorizes the inclusion of “other field 
crops” in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram. The Secretary is authorized to 
formulate acreage reserve programs for 
such other field crops as he might des- 
ignate, such as potatoes, field peas, and 
so forth. A limitation of $50 million is 
placed upon the amount which can be 
spent annually on such programs, 

Sixth. Soil bank payments: The 
Secretary is directed to make pay- 
ments to participants in the acreage re- 
serve program as soon as he ascertains 
that the participant has complied with 
the agreement to reduce his acreage. 
Under the previous provisions of the bill 
the Secretary was authorized to make 
payment upon the certification of the 
participant that he “has complied with 
all requirements for such payment.” 

In addition to the stipulated acreage 
reduction, there are a number of other 
requirements that are or may be a part 
of the obligation of the participant. In 
the case of some of these—such as not 
harvesting any crop from the land or not 
permitting the land to be grazed—the 
participant could not certify that he had 
performed until the contract period had 
expired. It is probable, therefore, that 
under the previous provisions of the bill 
payment could not have been made to 
the farmer in most instances until after 
the full year’s program had expired. 

The Cooley amendment will make it 
possible for the Secretary to make pay- 
ment in full to farmers participating in 
the program as soon as their acreage has 
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been measured and it is ascertained that 
they have complied with the acreage re- 
duction stipulated in their contracts. 
Thus, if the program is put into effect 
for 1956 crops, farmlands could be meas- 
ured for compliance with the acreage re- 
Serve program at the same time they 
&re measured for compliance with acre- 
age allotments—which measurements 
Will be made in most cases in the early 
Summer—and payment in full for par- 
ticipation in the 1956 acreage reserve 
Program could be made at that time. 

Seventh. Appeals procedure: Proce- 
dures are provided for appeal by pro- 
ducers whose soil bank contracts have 
been canceled because of alleged viola- 
tion. 2 

Eighth. Production on Government- 
Owned lands: The President is directed 
to restrict insofar as practicable the leas- 
ing of Government-owned lands for the 
Production of agricultural commodities 

Surplus supply. 

Ninth. ‘Cotton: The bill provides that 
the national marketing quota for cotton 
for the 1957 and 1958 crops shall not re- 
Sult in a national acreage allotment for 

ose years smaller than the national 
acreage allotment for 1956. It establishes 
for 1957 and 1958 for cotton a special 
National acreage reserve of 100,000 acres, 
in addition to the national allotment, to 

distributed to States and counties to 
aid in establishing in all counties mini- 
mum farm allotments of 4 acres or the 
hest acreage planted on the farm in 

e preceding 3 years, whichever is 

er. 

Tenth. Surplus commodities—other 
Provisions: The bill embraces impreve- 
Ments in the disposal of surplus com- 
Modities and other important provisions, 
some of which are discussed below. 

To facilitate surplus disposal in the 
United States, the Secretary of Agricul- 

is authorized to process food com- 
Modities, such as grains, into a form— 
Meal or flour—which can be used in the 
ome and is also given authority long 
Sought by both the State and the Federal 
vernment to donate food commodi- 
ties to certain penal institutions. 

To facilitate surplus disposal abroad, 
the President is given authority to pay 
Ocean freight on surplus commodities 
donated for use in other countries and to 

up disposal under title II of Public 
Law 480 from $300 million to $500 million. 

An attack is made upon the surplus 
Problem affecting long staple cotton by 
Again placing extra long staple cotton, 

exempt from quotas, within the 
Quota set up for all cotton longer than 
1% inches. 
Solution of our surplus problem, par- 
ticularly in textiles, would be substan- 
assisted by authority clearly given 
the President in this bill to negotiate 
Voluntary agreements with representa- 
tives of other countries with respect to 
Portations into the United States of 
competing agricultural commodities or 
Products made therefrom. 

An appropriation of an additional $500 
Million annually is authorized for sec- 
tion 32 funds, for use in surplus removal 
and disposal operations, particularly for 
Perishable commodities, 
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The bill authorizes the appointment of 
a Surplus Disposal Administrator in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Provision is made for the appointment 
of a commission to study and make rec- 
ommendations to Congress on increased 
industrial use of agricultural products. 

In order to encourage further the un- 
derplanting of acreage allotments, the 
bill authorized a producer, for the first 
time, to plant only a part or even none 
of an acreage allotment for 3 successive 
years without losing his history and the 
right to future allotments. This could 
eliminate the practice of planting merely 
to retain history for allotment purposes, 
which is now required. 

To make present production adjust- 
ment laws more effective, the bill in- 
creases to 75 percent of the support price 
the penalty for exceeding peanut-mar- 
keting quotas. 

In addition to these specific new au- 
thorizations to deal with the surplus 
problem—authority which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture does not now have 
there are other directives in the bill de- 
signed also to deal with the surplus situ- 
ation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to make a study of proposals for 
disposing of surplus food commodities 
domestically through some kind of food- 
stamp plan. He is directed to report to 
Congress within 90 days on this impor- 
tant matter. He is directed to make a 
similar study and report on the matter 
of establishing strategic stockpiles of 
agricultural commodities both in the 
United States and abroad for use in the 
event of war or similar emergency. He 
is directed to use existing authority of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 


dispose of surpluses generally and long- 


staple cotton specifically. 


Address Delivered by Hon. John P. Say- 
lor, House of Representatives, at the 
American Mining Congress, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Monday, May 7, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address which I gave this 
morning before the American Mining 
Congress at Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Mr. Shoemaker, fellow members of the 
panel, members of the American Mining Con- 
gress, and guests, it is a distinct pleasure and 
I deem it a high privilege to be invited here 
today to speak to you on the subject Con- 
gress and the Coal Industry. . 

Last week, a Representative from Texas 
told me that he had read about my sched- 
uled appearance here today. He said: “I am 
glad to know that the American Mining 
Congress is meeting in Cincinnati. We have 
had to listen to so much talk in the Halls of 
Congress about the coal industry that I was 
beginning to think that the legislative 
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branch of our Government was becoming the 
Mining Congress.” : > 

It is true that a considerable amount of 
time has been devoted to the coal industry 
in recent sessions of Congress, but certainly 
no more than the subject warrants. To my 
way of thinking, the industry’s importance 
and its problems should have been given 
far more attention on Capitol Hill long be- 
fore the current crusade got under way. 
Had such been the case, our subsequent 
efforts would have taken effect much more 
quickly. 

During the immediate postwar period, the 

coal business was good and Congress had no 
notion of the industry’s miseries that lay 
dead ahead. Not until 1949, when produc- 
tion dropped to 447 million tons—as opposed 
to 599 million tons in the preceding year— 
did the industry itself evidence any con- 
cern. Even the thud created by this down- 
ward plunge was not sufficiently shocking 
to bring about complete unity of forces 
within the industry. By now foreign resi- 
dual oil was flowing freely into the Eastern 
seaboard, and there was an earnest, but 
somewhat disjointed, effort to remedy the 
situation through legislation. ‘This effort, 
of course, proved to be abortive, partially 
because the advent of the Korean war in 
the summer of 1950 brought with it in- 
*creased demand for all fuels. Coal again 
was called upon to fill the power gap when 
our country went to war. 

Actually, the coal industry probably 
would have been better off had this arti- 
ficial stimulus to production not taken place. 
Both Congress and the industry were lulled 
into a temporary sense of security while 
the oil import problem proceeded to get out 
of hand, = 

My tenure in office dates back to the fall 
of 1949. The district which I represent pro- 
duced about 23 percent of Pennsylvania's 
total output that year, so quite naturally 
I was intensely interested in the condition 
of the coal industry. I might say paren- 
thetically that, while I never worked in the 
mines it has been my privilege to associate 
with operators and miners all my life, so I 
consider I have at least a working knowl- 
edge of the industry. I have often discussed 
industry economics with a number of gen- 
tlemen who are members of the American 
Mining Congress, ineluding Dr. Charles 
Potter, a friend of many years. 

The danger signal was up for the coal 
industry by the time I became a Member of 
Congress, but then came Korea and the tem- 
porary upturn in demand. Finally in 1952, 
coal and allied industries became under- 
standingly alarmed when business again 
went into reverse. 

That was the year in which coal-State 
Members of Congress first took the offensive 
in order to prevent a serious fuel problem 
from becoming a national catastrophe. We 
attacked the oil import program vehemently. 
We went after the Government for its in- 
equitable fuel-buying policies. We . insist- 
ed upon a change in attitude of foreign gov- 
ernments which were accepting our handouts 
and then refusing to buy the products of 
our mines. 

Against the backdrop of a rapidly expand- 
ing economy, the industry was in the 
uniquely unfortunate position of being one 
important segment of our business enter- 
prise not prospering. As a consequence, it 
was extremely difficult to secure recognition 
for the serious problems affecting coal. When 
we pointed out that thousands of our miners 
were unemployed because of the oil import 
program, the general reaction was that they 
should seek opportunities elsewhere. Some 
went so far as to say that coal was really a 
“dying” industry, notwithstanding the fact 
that America would have to rely heavily upon 
coal for its rising energy needs in the years 
ahead. 
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We who live in coal districts or are other- 
wisse associated with the industry realized 
the danger inherent in the loss of our skilled 
workers. We knew that it was not in the 
public interest to allow mines to close and 
deteriorate, We recognized the dangerous 
implications of the disappearance of in- 
vestment capital for the maintenance and 
expansion of existing coal properties and 
for the development of new properties. We 
knew it, but we could not convince the rest 
of the Nation of the grave significance of 
these conditions. 

We in Congress thereupon began to put 
more emphasis upon the coal industry's re- 
lationship to national defensé. This was 
the strategy born of necessity. We took 
somewhat the same course of action that 
Mustafa Kemal followed at the beginning 
of this century in Turkey, He was a fer- 
vent patriot who as a youth learned that his 
political views were not acceptable to in- 
cumbent government leaders; in fact, he 
Was at one time banished to Damascus for 
publicly expressing his views. Members of 
Congress from coal districts escaped that 
fate, but there were times—such as when 
more billions of dollars were appropriated 
for foreign countries while our pleas were 
being ignored—that we felt we could have 
done better had we been from Damascus 
or someplace else outside the United States: 
Kemal finally decided to abandon politics 
for a military career. Years later, as the 
famous Ataturk, he became President of the 
Turkish Republic when it was established 
in 1923. Thus he was able to command 
a tremendous influence in politics and na- 
tional affairs after all. 

The coal industry’s economic tables had 
produced no significant results, so we turned 
to the mobilization angle. We made it clear 
that in an emergency there would not be 
enough steel if there were not enough coal. 
No steel—no airplanes, tanks, guns, shells, 
or ships. After many months, this method 
of approach began to penetrate. In 1954 
the Defense Mobilization Director took up 
the fight, warning that a deteriorating coal 
industry could represent a real threat to 
our mobilization base requirements. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower had ap- 
pointed a Cabinet committee to make a 
study of the fuels picture. In February 
1955, it issued a report recommending a 
five-point program for the resuscitation of 
the coal industry. These recommendations 
included a long-needed check on excessive 
oll imports. This provision was made into 
law through the medium of a national se- 
curity amendment to the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act in 1955. Thus, for the 
first time in history, international oll com- 
panies were put on notice that there was 
a limit to the amount of foreign oil they 
could bring into our markets. I might say 
here that I am not satisfied with the levels 
decided upon. 

The fact is that excessive imports are 
finally being recognized as a threat to our 
national security, and a line has been drawn. 
We have stemmed the tide, and have had 
un opportunity to reconnoiter. We are 
finally in the position of being able to try 
to roll back the tide and erect flood walls 
in the form of quota limitations. 

On February 10 of this year I introduced 
House Resolution 400, which since has re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of the House 
of Representatives, Needless to say, I shall 
be looking forward to recommendations from 
members of the American Mining Congress. 
This is one effort in which we are going to 
need the combined best thinking of coal pro- 
ducers, miners, transporters, and the con- 
sumers. 7 

I am also hopeful that Mr. Patchell, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad research and develop- 
ment executive who preceded me on this 
platform this morning, will offer his recom- 
mendations when our subcommittee hearings 
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get underway shortly. I shall also look for- 
ward to testimony from equipment manufac- 
turers and all other industries and labor 
groups allied with coal in any way . 

Now, I have invited members of this 
audience to participate in our hearings, yet 
I have not explained the provisions of House 
Resolution 400. I assume that most of you 
are familiar with it, at least to the extent 
that we in Congress want to learn whether 
an effective research program for coal might 
be developed in the same magnitude as those 
which have been and are currently conducted 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
the National Science Foundation, and sim- 
ilar groups. 

My resolution provides for investigating 
such fields of research as coal production, 
coal transportation, coal distribution, coal 
utilization, and a general appraisal of all 
coal technology. The job cut out for us is 
a big one, and no doubt many new facets 
will present themselves as our investigations 
proceed. 

Since my resolution passed the House, I 
have received correspondence and personal 
calls from university officials, industrial re- 
search firms, and from coal people them- 
selves. Let me read one analysis of the 
situation: 

“The coal industry in 1956 is at a stage 
similar to that of agriculture in 1862, when 
the Morrill Act established the land-grant 
college system and the Hatch Act in 1887 
which established the agricultural experi- 
ment stations * * * much research was 
needed to correct the problems.” 

The House Interior and Insular Affaire 
subcommittee which will carry out the ob- 
jectives of House Resolution 400 had its first 
meeting last Thursday. You will be inter- 
ested to know that hearings will open in 
Washington on June 4, Let me say that you 
gentlemen can have every confidence in the 
Congressmen who will be serving with Chair- 
man EpMONDSON and me on this subcommit- 
tee. While I happen to be the only member 
from East of the Mississippi, all of my col- 
leagues on the subcommittee are from coal- 
producing districts, and all are highly con- 
scious of the need for a vigorous coal in- 
dustry. 

It is our fervent hope that House Resolu- 
tion 400 will eventually settle the industry's 
principal problems, Meanwhile, Congress 
must not relent in other undertakings nec- 
essary to ease coal’s inequitable burdens. 
In addition to the foreign oil problem, such 
matters as conservation of natural gas and 
increased depletion allowance for coal are 
subjects that cannot be laid aside on Capitol 
Hin. 

The Government's policy on development 
of peacetime uses of atomic energy is one 
item that must be watched carefully. The 
time has come to turn off the stream of 
Treasury dollars that are flowing freely in 
an attempt to produce—at astronomical 
costs—the same kind of electricity that coal- 
fired plants have been turning out for years. 
The efforts of private utilities in this direc- 
tion are most welcome, but I object to the 
Atomic Energy Commission's use of false 
figures on coal reserves and other spurious 
devices in the campaign for what could be- 
come an atomic TVA. Next will come the 
request for the Government to underwrite 
risk insurance necessary for the operation 
of reactors in populated communities. Such 
investments are unfair—not only to the coal 
industry, but also to every other United 
States taxpayer. 

Within the past few weeks, a number of 
other Members of Congress have risen to 
challenge the AEC’s determined effort to cre- 
ate subsidized atomic power competition for 
the coal industry. We are hoping that simi- 
lar support will come to coal’s defense with 
respect to the other problems that are con- 
fronting the industry. If you will permit me 
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to refer once more to foreign oil, I should 
like to point out that during the current 
session of Congress an increasing number 
of Representatives and Senators have come 
to recognize the danger in the theories of 
free traders. Congressmen from New Eng- 
land and the South have become much dis- 
turbed about excessive imports that are im- 
perilling their home industries. Just before 
leaving Washington last Friday, I talked with 
a member of the Georgia delegation who was 
denouncing a bill that would give the State 
Department even greater authority in the 
making of tariff concessions. He emph: 

that this is a fight which we must wage 
together, so I reminded him that he was not 
in our camp in the past when we had bills UP 
to place a quota on oil imports. 

“Oh, I realize that I didn't vote for you on 
those bills," he said. “But actually I have 
been on your side all along.” P 

We must continue to present a united front 
and keep our problems before the Nation 
we are to òontinue our progress toward get- 
ting more remedial action from unfair pol- 
icies harmful to coal. The fact is that there 
is national danger in a mobilization program 
that does not include a vigorous coal indus- 
try capable of accelerating production to 
meet emergency demands. 

According to recent developments, this 
situation is finally being recognized, yet we 
must remember back to other periods when 
upward spirals in production developed an 
overconfidence that resolved itself into 3 
sense of complacency. The ills brought on 
by unrealistic Government policies will 
cure themselves. They may appear in- 
nocuous when the general state of affairs 18 
in good health, but the time may come when 
they threaten the position of the entire in- 
dustry. The cure must be undertaken 45 
soon as possible, and with unity of determi- 
nation I am sure that we can and will re- 
store the coal industry to its rightful place in 
a growing economy and in America's de- 
fense structure. 


Decrease in Number of United States 
Farms and Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
H ON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 2 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recor», I include a radio 
talk by R. K. Bliss, head of the extension 
service, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
His talk is entitled “Decrease in Number 
of United States Farms and Farmers, 
and is a very informative one which in 
a measure shows the great changes tak- 
ing place in agriculture in the United 
States. 

The address follows: 

DECREASE IN NUMBER OP UNITED STATES FARMS 
AND FARMERS 
(Radio talk by R. K. Bliss, April 6, 1956, ex- 
tension service, Iowa State College) 

During the past few months there has been 
much “viewing with alarm” concerning the 
decrease in the number of farms in the 
United States. Those who express this con- 
cern apparently do not know that the de- 
crease in number of farms is not some 
that has developed recently but has been 
going on for 20 years at about the prese 
rate, 
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Statistics compiled by the Bureau of the 
2 show that there were over 2 million 
More farms in the United States in 1935 than 
there were 20 years later in 1955. The census 

shows that during the same period 
number of people living on farms de- 
clined by almost 10 million. 

Is this reduction in number of farms and 
People living on farms good or bad? Let us 
Consider the situation from the following 
angles: 

1. Decrease in number of farms. 

2. Decrease in percentage of people re- 
Quired to produce food. 

3. Farm power and improved agricultural 
Practices. 

4 Comments on the general situation. 
DECREASE IN NUMBER OF UNITED STATES FARMS 


First let us take a look at the decrease 
in the number of United States farms. The 
reduction in the number of farms began 
actively about 20 years ago and has been 
going on steadily since. 

The Bureau of the Census reports, by 5- 
Year periods since 1935, are as follows: 


Number of United States farms: 


ROBB sn gee rit es re 6, 812, 350 
120 See ~-=- 6,096, 799 
a --- 5,859, 169 
E _.. 5. 382. 162 
oc 4. 782, 393 


From 1935 to 1955, a period of 20 years, 
in has been a reduction of 2,029,957 farms 
the United States. At the same time the 
Of land in farms has increased by over 
million acres or an area almost 3 times 
Size of the State of Iowa. Farms have 
in larger both because of a decrease 
numbers and also an increase in total 
Acres, s 
Percentagewise there were about 42 per- 
cent more farms in the United States in 
5 than in 1955, 
Us now take a look at the past 10 
In 1945 the Bureau of the Census 
In orted 5.859.169 farms in the United States. 
= 1955 the Bureau reports 4,782,393 farms 
& decrease in the number of farms dur- 
ing the past 10 years of 1,076,776 farms. 
mtagewise there were 22% percent 
more farms in the United States in 1945 than 
N 1955. This was a greater 5 
to ase in the 10-year period from 
to us now consider the period from 1940 
Non s which covers World War II and the 
Peri war and was the most prosperous 
Od in the history of United States ag- 
cult ture. During this period of great agri- 
the oe Prosperity the number of farms in 
Se ted States decreased by 1,314,406. 
1 tageweise there were 2714 percent more 
arms in 1940 than in 1955. 
com, in farms from 1930 to 1935. For 
1880 en, let us consider the period from 
den, te 1935. During this period of world 
shi fon and extreme agricultural hard- 
face” in the United States the number of 
n increased 523,000. Percentagewire the 
Uni of farms increased 8 percent in the 
Yi! States from 1930 to 1935. ; 
term will note that during the period of 
cre Prosperity the number of farms de- 
deprecs; while during the very severe world 
Bu fon the number of farms increased. 
bou t someone may say that farms are being 
aces up by outside interests. Probably 
look Of them are but let us again take a 
at the record. 
tenantry decreased from 42.1 percent 
In 1935 to 24.4 percent in 1954, 
the other hand farmers owning and 
47.1 ung their own land increased from 
> nt in 1935 to 57.2 percent in 1954. 
Own land r operators, that is farmers who 
from ind and rent additional land, increased 
1954, 10.1 percent in 1935 to 17.9 percent in 
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Percentagewise tenancy has materially de- 
creased since the world depression and farm- 
ers who own and operate their farms have 
increased. This is an encouraging develop- 
ment. 

As compared with the total number of 
farms the principal percentage increase has 
been in farms whose annual gross sales 
range from 62.500 annually to $25,000 an- 
nually. From 1949 to 1954 there was an in- 
crease in the number of these farms of 
about 4½ percent. Iowa farms fall prin- 
cipally in this group. As compared with the 
total number, farms—the value of whose 
gross sales was over 825,000 — increased less 
than 1 percent during the same period. 

The fact is we have in the United States 
many farms that are too small to be operated 
with modern machinery and are uneco- 
nomical. Actually the reduction in the 
number of people required to operate farms 
represents the most significant progress that 
has been made in solving the farm problem. 
Suppose, for example, that present farm in- 


come had to be divided among 2 million 


more farms representing 10 million more 
people. Now let us turn to the percentage 
of the population necessary to produce food. 

PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION REQUIRED TO 

PRODUCE FOOD 

At the close of the Revolutionary War from 
85 to 90 percent of the population was en- 
gaged in producing food. In 1955, the per- 
centage of the population engaged in pro- 
ducing food had dropped to 13% percent 
and still we are burdened with food sur- 
pluses. 

This is the change that has taken place in 
agriculture in this country in the past 165 
years. The change in the past 20 years has 
been little short of astounding. In brief, 
about 40 percent fewer people in 1955 are 
producing 40 percent more food than in 1935. 
Why this change? 

FARM POWER ALONG WITH IMPROVED 
AGRICULTURAL PRACTICES 

Probably the principal reason for this re- 
cent increase in production per man is the 
increase in farm power—the gasoline engine 
and electricity. When I was a boy we plowed 
the ground with 14-inch, 16-inch, or 18-inch 
walking plows pulled by horses. Now we 
plow with gang plows, cultivate with two-row 
cultivators, pick the corn with a mechanical 
picker, etc. Is it any wonder that family 
farms have grown larger? 

When the farmer got through fieldwork 
50 years ago, he usually had a couple of 
hours of chores ahead of him. Now elec- 
tricity helps mightily with the chores, op- 
erating milking machines, pumping water, 
taking care of lighting buildings, etc. This 
also increases the ability of the farm family 
to operate a larger farm. 

COMMENTS ON THE GENERAL SITUATION 


Our big problem in food production now 
appears to be one of controlling our inven- 
tive genius and scientific ability in such a 
way as not to oversupply the food market 
with surpluses. This is not an easy job. 
The capacity of people to consume food is 
limited regardless of the money they have 
to spend. Even the millionaire can eat only 
one steak and no more than the average 
man, but he can buy several expensive cars 
and build bigger houses. Food is different 
from other commodities. You can consume 
so much and no more. 

There is one phase of the agricultural prob- 
lem which we have handled badly. We have 
destroyed much good soil and we have fright- 
fully misused our timber resources in the 
past. The proposed conservation reserve 
which takes acres out of production for a 
period of years is a part solution of our 
production problem and a good one, It can 
be used to restore grass in the Dust Bowl 
and to reforest or seed down unproductive 
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cropland. This is good conservation and 
builds for the future. 

The acreage reserve by keeping land com- 
pletely out of production for a short period 
to reduce the surplus also helps to limit pro- 
duction and also builds for the future. In 
my opinion, we should move toward making 
Government payments to support farm prices 
contingent on the farmer following conser- 
vation practices on his farm. I see no good 
reason for helping to keep a man farming 
who will not cooperate in conserving his soil, 

There are about 1½ million farms in the 
United States that are classed either as part- 
time farms or that have an income of lees 
than $250 a year. It is clear that there will 
have to be a further reduction in number of 
farms in order to bring agricultural per 
capita income up to a par with urban in- 
come. We should help these low-income 
farmers make the best possible use of the 
acres they now have, but we should also 
thruogh our employment agencies find part- 
time or full-time work off of the farm for 
them. They and their children should have 
vocational training to better fit them for 
urban jobs. 0 

We are going through an agricultural revo- 
lution of readjustments and there is no easy 
solution. 

There is, however, a bright side to the 
picture. f 

United States farm people generally enjoy 
a good standard of living. This is especially 
true of the farm people of Iowa. 

It Is a fact that as the percentage of people 
required to produce food in the United States 
has decreased the total prosperity of all, in- 
cluding farmers, has increased. This is gen- 
erally true of all nations. It does not seem 
that we should be disturbed too much con- 
cerning a decrease in farms. We should be 
alert, however, to help such farmers get good 
jobs elsewhere. À 


Poland’s Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following letter and reso- 
lution: 

POLISH LEGION OF 
AMERICAN VETERANS, U. S. A., 
= Chicago, IUl., May 2, 1956. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed please find 
copy of two resolutions which were passed 
unanimously at the national executive com- 
mittee of the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans in Detroit, Mich., on April 28, 1956, 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis J. SPYCHALSKI, 
National Commander. 
LEONARD J. Wotopzko, 
National Adjutant. 


POLAND’s CONSTITUTION or May 3, 1791 


Whereas the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans, U. S. A., takes cognizance of and 
recognizes the 165th anniversary of the 
adoption of Poland's Constitution of May 3, 
1791; and 

Whereas this constitution, as does that 
of the United States of America, stresses the 
ideals of human dignity and liberty; and 

Whereas the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans, U. S. A., believed that unless these 
ideals are adhered to with unwavering devo- 
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tion and resolve, liberty will perish from 
this earth: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delegates assembled at the 
national executive committee of the Polish 
Legion of American Veterans, U. S. A., this 
28th day of April 1956 in Detroit, Mich.— 

1, The United States and all the free peo- 
ple of this world stand firm and unyielding 
before the autocrats of the world and resolve 
firmly to guarantee these principles to all 
the people of Poland, as well as to all the 
people of the world. 

2. To implement the above the United 
States must: 

(a) Withdraw immediately recognition of 
the Communist Government of Poland. 

(b) Unequivocally repudiate the shame- 
ful agreements of Yalta and Teheran by 
which human dignity and liberty for many 
nation's and peoples were lost. 

(c) Conduct diplomatic negotiations with 
Russia and all nations in firm resolve that 
enslavement of all people however mani- 
tested shall perish from this earth and that 
all people have the inherent right to deter- 
mine their own national destiny. 

(d) Condemn the shameful imprisonment 
of 15 Polish officials invited to Red Russia 
and then treacherously imprisoned, and de- 
mand the release of those still in their pris- 
ons though their terms have long expired. 


* 
PENSIONS ro VETERANS OF OUR ARMED FORCES 


Whereas over 20 million veterans of mili- 
tary and naval service in these United 
States of America have given years of their 
lives to the service of their country, and, 

Whereas many score of these veterans have 
suffered physical and other disabilities dur- 
ing their said terms of military service, and, 

Whereas the tremendous sacrifices of these 
veterans, of the lives, health and personal 
liberties during such military service to pro- 
tect our freedoms and liberties can never be 
adequately measured nor compensated, and, 

Whereas certain forces are now attempting 
to modify or eliminate pensions to veterans 
of our Armed Forces granted to them in a 
small, meager way to show the gratitude of 
their country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delegates assembled at the 
national executive committee of the Polish 
Legion of American Veterans, U. S. A,, this 
28th day of April 1956, in Detroit, Mich., That 
this organization is unequivocally opposed 
to any modifications decreasing or elimi- 
nating the present grossly inadequate pen- 
sion payments to our veterans. 

Pours LEGION OF AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS, U. S. A. 
Lovis J. SPYCHALSET, 
National Commander. 
LEONARD J. WOLODZKO, 
National Adjutant. 


Africa Report Shows up Competitive 
Labor Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include excerpts from an article 
appearing in the April 29, 1956, edition 
of the Salt Lake Tribune. 

This column points up one of the 
numerous difficulties encountered by 
domestic mines in competing with for- 
eign production, namely, the extremely 
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low wage scales in many foreign coun- 
tries. With the domestic purchase pro- 
gram for tungsten coming to a close in 
the next few weeks and with foreign 
tungsten being produced by labor paid 
a small fraction of that received by 
American miners, a very serious and 
critical situation is developing in our 
domestic tungsten industry. 
The above-mentioned follows: 
Arnica Report Shows UP COMPETITIVE LABOR 
Costs 
(By Robert W. Bernick) 


With the closing of the western tungsten 
mines at advent of end of Government stock- 
piling program, new light is thrown on com- 
petitive labor costs in foreign tungsten 
mines. 

As was reported in the Salt Lake Tribune, 
Minerals Engineering Co. of Grand Junction, 
Colo., and Salt Lake City, has determined 
that in order to survive as a tungsten firm 
it would reopen the San Alberto properties in 
Sonora Province, Mexico. 

. * . . . 


It is not, however, possible for western 
United States mines to compete with foreign 
inflow of tungsten mined by labor paid at 
about $1.50 a day when domestic firms must 
pay a minimum of between $16 and $20 a 
day to American miners and millmen. 

To date Washington has unerringly fol- 
lowed a path of semisubsidization through 
stockpile purchasing rather than select the 
alternative of tariffs suggested by the in- 
dustry. 

What has happened to lead and zinc, 
tungsten, manganese, and antimony also can 
happen to a few other metals apparently 
enjoying a boom here and elsewhere in the 
world. 

Uranium, of course, Is a fixed-price affair 
with an uncertain future unless the gap be- 
tween production for military stockpile and 
eventual civilian consumption is reduced 
from the now predicted 10-year period. 

And it seems incredible to propose that 
copper, which has enjoyed an inflationary 
binge the last several months, could be situ- 
ated at any date as is lead and zinc, et al. 

However, Leonard Ingalls, writing in New 
York Times from Tsumeb in southwest 
Africa, describes how investment by United 
States mining companies has revived what 
was formerly a ghost town into a thriving 
camp based on production of copper, lead 
and zinc, cadmium, and germanium—a metal 
finding vogue in transistor manufacture. 

In 1947, says Mr. Ingalls, the Tsumeb 
Corp., supported mostly by United States 
capital, and associated with the American 
Metal Co., Ltd., New York, purchased the 
Tsumeb mines. 

With expenditure of $16 million, new 
modern properties were quickly placed into 
production. Some 3,830 are employed—730 
white persons and 3,100 Negroes. 

The latter are the miners and are from the 
Ovambo Tribe in northern southwest Africa, 
who came to Tsumeb on a 15-month con- 
tract without their families. They earn 
from 25 cents to $1.54 a day for 8 hours’ 
work.“ and work 6 days a week. 

The Times states the miners “get good 
food and medical attention free, and they 
sleep in compounds, 12 men to a room, with 
only a half-inch felt pad between each man 
and his concrete bunk, 

“A first-class white artisan at the mine is 
paid $6 basic wage and rents a company house 
for $6 a month. He also is paid a $75 month- 
ly cost-of-living bonus.” 

When we add these figures on the basis of a 
24-day month for the Tsumeb miner and a 
22-day month for the miner at Park City, 
Summit County, or in Big Indian district, 
San Juan County, we find that; 
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The producer of lead-zine and copper in 
southwest Africa is being paid monthly 
around $30 in money. The Utah miner 18 
making anywhere between 6400 and $440 4 
month. In neither case do we include over- 
time or fringe benefits which most certainly 
would increase the disparity. 

Miners in Utah even make substantially 
more than white skilled artisans at Tsumeb. 

In eliminating ghost towns throughout the 
world foreign mining ventures are increasing 
the chances of creating ghost towns in the 
West—unless miners surrender their hard- 
won standard of living.  , 

As this is just as unthinkable as creating 
another United States subsidy monster 
similar to agriculture, the alternatives are 
either to raise wages in Africa—which Amer- 
ican voters cannot do—or impose tariffs. 


The Case for the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am of- 
fering for insertion in the Appendix of 
the Record an article written by Pr. 
William Howard Lewis, of Rome, Ga. It 
is such a splendid presentation of the 
South’s position on the recent decision 
by the Supreme Court declaring segre- 
gation in the schools unconstitutio: 
that I wish every person in America 
could read it. It is written by a man 
born in the North who years ago cast 
his lot with the South. The article is 
entitled “The Case for the South,” by 
Dr. William Howard Lewis: 

I was born and for 35 years lived a “dam 
Yankee.” For almost 40 years I have lived 
in the South. In these years of the practice 
of medicine, I have come to know my fellow 
Southerners intimately. I feel that, Knowing 
both sections, or shall we say, both peoples 
I am in a position to interpret the problem 
better perhaps than a born southerner. 
am grieved at the misrepresentations which 
the North accepts and much of the b 
propaganda emanating from that source. 
believe that the real picture should be 
painted before it is too late, that the North 
should understand the background for the 
attitude of the South. 

Experts have made quick surveys, spot 
checks, and snapshots of the South. Their 
observations are based upon segments of ares 
and time. It is not that simple. 

This is not intended to be a legal discourse 
but a long-time survey to show who the 
southerner is and why he things and feels 
the way he does. It may not conform to 
ideas which exist elsewhere but it is founded 
upon many years of association and obser- 
vation. 

The title of this article is correct. This 18 
presented neither as a defense nor an apol- 
ogy. The South does not wish nor need 
either. This is intended as an educational 
éffort to show what the real problem is, that 
it concerns both North and South and that 
the South understands the common problem 
best. It is an effort to show that the prob- 
lem is far more than political, more than 
race itself—that ultimately it is a problem of 
our civilization, 

What is the South? It is not simply a geo- 
graphic area. It is a people with a way of 
life and individual principles of its own— 
until 1940. These people came from the 
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British Isles: English, Scotch, Welsh, and 
Irish. That generation had the initiative, 
the courage, and the industry to leave their 
homes and venture upon a virgin continent. 
A sturdy group. 

They come of the stock which wrested the 
Magna Carta from the king. They come of 
the stock which drafted the Declaration 
of Independence, which drew up the Bill of 
Rights, In their blood today flows the same 
Spirit of independence and opposition to out- 
Side interference. They are well nigh, in 
Character and political principle, the only 
remnant of the original United States of 
America. 

They are individuals, self reliant, capable 
Of resentment but not cherishing it for long. 
They want to be allowed to solve their own 
Problems. They are not naturally impetu- 
ous but slow to react and stubborn in tha 
reaction. s 

They have a very personal standard of 
liberty and dislike regimentation. They be- 
lleve that the States have certain rights 
Which the Pederal Government cannot tran- 
scend. 

They are nature lovers, fundamentally ag- 
ricultural although recent farm economics 
have forced many of them into the cities 
against their will. A southerner loves his 
Mountains and his forests, his streams and 
his fields. He prefers to live rather than to 
Strive. Like all nature lovers he is reli- 
Bious and with it has a peace of mind and 
natural philosophy which the driving north- 
erner cannot comprehend but might well 
envy. A man is judged for what he is and 
not for what he may possess of his social 
Status. The southerner wishes leisure to 
enjoy life and has no great desire for material 
Possessions, He relies upon his own re- 

SOurces for his livelihood and hoes not ap- 
Prove of a paternalistic government. He 
hesitates to sacrifice his personal independ- 
ence for security in the mass. 

Since the great northern invasion of in- 
dustry and population beginning in 1940 

e has been much change of which he 
does not entirely approve and often resents. 
way of life js threatened. What of these 
Northerners who have come into our midst? 
There is no antagonism, no line is drawn. 
ey are welcome, sometimes to their sur- 
Prise. They discover the South, the real 
South of which they had been quite igno- 
rant. They accept it heartily, they appre- 
Clate its way of life and become loyal south- 
®rners. Two Presidents have adopted us. 
ere must be a reason. But the reason 
Cannot be defined, it must be experienced. 

The French Revolution began in a very 
Moderate way. In the early assembly were 
a large group of competent men who believed 
that the form of the government should be 
Modified. They consisted of philosophers, 
Students, socially minded men, and a mi- 
Rority of radicals. For a year or two its de- 
Uberations were logical and constructive. 
Then through disagreement and dissatisfac- 

n the constructive group lost control, the 
radicals got in the saddle, and the gillotine 

e the law. 

When mutual understanding is not arrived 
at. when no sincere effort is made to secure a 
Mutual understanding, the radicals have a 
field day. It Is to this juncture that the Su- 
Preme Court has brought the races and North 
and South with its school decision. -Wheth- 
er this decision was strictly legal, the South 
Questions. The Vice President definitely 
COnsiders it to have been political, when he 
Says “a great Republican Chief Justice, Earl 
Warren, has ordered an end to racial segrega- 

in the Nation's schools.” 

About 1830 a young Frenchman by the 

of de Toqueville-spent almost a year 

in this country studying our governmental 
e from the New England town meet- 

ing through city and State to the Federal 
Government, He pointed out its strong and 
Weak points, He said in substance, “The 
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Supreme Court is the most powerful body 
in the world. As long as its members are 
men of high intellect and integrity the Court 
will be a bulwark. If it ever becomes a po- 
litical body, it will endanger the whole 
structure.” 

It is doubtful if this matter would ever 
have been presented to the Court if both 
political parties were not contending for the 
Negro vote, which in certain pivotal States 
practically holds the balance of power. The 
South suspects that the Court threw politics 
into the scales of justice. 

The South believes that the States have 
certain rights within the Constitution and 
that the school decision adds to the cen- 
tralization of power for which the Federal 
Government has been reaching for two dec- 
ades. The South believes that this violates 
the basic principles of division of authority 
and that the threat is vital to every State 
in the Nation. In that direction les 
tyranny. 

Politicians, governors, legislators—North 
and South—have used the segregation de- 
cision as a political football while the in- 
nocent people of both races are incited to 
apprehension, animosity and hatred. We 
have too many politicians and too few 
statesmen. With a few exceptions it has 
been impossible for the South to present 
its case in a rational way in the northern 
press. If there is prejudice in the South 
there is censorship in the North where the 
accused cannot present its case to the court 
of public opinion. Is this a fair trial? Is 
this good sportsmanship? How much does 
the North really know of the problem? 
Propaganda is not always the presentation 
of facts. 

Up to the time of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court the races in the South lived in 
accord and mutual respect. Before the Su- 
preme Court decision there was much heard 
of the criticism by Moscow of the racial sit- 
uation in America and the “liberals” in- 
sisted that our social standards would not 
be respected by other peoples until this was 
remedied. The Communists sent agitators 
among the colored people and the “intellec- 
tuals“ and aroused dissatisfaction. The 
South has little doubt that the Communists 
laid the egg and that we hatched it. As 
usual we fell into the Communist trap. 

The North's knowledge of the South's 
negro problem dates largely from “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin“ probably the world's foremost 
propaganda effort. In this was portrayed 
both aspects and both true—the care of the 
white slave owner with Little Eva and Uncle 
Tom and the cruelty of Simon Legree. The 
picture of the latter has remained fixed but 
that of Little Eva and Uncle Tom has faded. 

The slave was the capital of the planta- 
tion owner, generally the only capital, as he 
was very commonly in debt to Old or to New 
England. Being capital it was to his inter- 
est to care for them and this he did with 
few exceptions, An English traveler along 
the eastern border of the South about 1830 
published in the record of his trip that the 
slaves of the South were far better off than 
the working man of England. This nat- 
urally raised a furor but was quite true and 
could have been said of the working man 
of the North at that period. 

There is a northern concept of the mis- 
tress of a southern plantation as a charm- 
ing aristocrat living in luxury and idleness. 
She was undoubtediy charming but she car- 
ried a responsibility and task which none 
of her northern sisters faced. There might 
have been five or a thousand slaves and in 
the strictest sense they belonged to her 
household. She had to supervise their food 
supply from soil to table. Hers was the task 
of director of the looms and sewing rooms 
to provide the clothing. Particularly did 
she care for the sick, often staying up all 
night in a Negro cottage or on larger estab- 
lishments in their own hospital. She looked 
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after their order and sanitation at a time 
when disease was a constant presence. No 
wonder, after the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, that the slaves did not revolt, as the 
North had expected. With the white master 
in the army the former slaves carried on for 
their mistress and her children. The life of 
the owners of the plantation had little ro- 
mance and leisure but much responsibility 
and care. Theirs was the white man’s 
burden, 

A great section of the slave owners did not 
approve of slavery. They had inherited it 
and they were involved in the system. There 
was studious consideration in regard to how 
it could be ended as it was generally real- 
ized that eventually it had to go. Many 
went so far as to free their slayes. But the 
Northern radicals would not give them time, 
they demanded immediate action. The An- 
glo Saxon South, pondering its own plans 
for the future of its own problem resented 
outside dictation and the Civil. War broke 
out. How like the problems and urgency 
today. Neither North nor South wanted 
that war. The great mass of white people 
on both sides desired patient consideration 
and peaceful solution but they were swept 
off their feet by radicals on both sides. It 
is a fair assumption that if Boston and 
Charleston could have been quarantined 
there would have been no war. 

Speaking of Boston how many know that 
Many great fortunes were made in New 
England by the owners of the slave ships? 
The slaves did not come to the South in 
ships of southern registry. When the first 
slave ship landed on our shores it brought 
an invisible cargo—the race problem. 

Let us begin at the beginning. Probably 
the greatest injustice ever done the Negro 
was to liberate him without any provision 
for his status after liberation. Accustomed 
always to being cared for by his “white folks” 
he was in no position to care for himself, 
Millions of Negroes were freed and the only 
persons to care for or supervise him were 
the same “white folks” now reduced by the 
ravages of war to almost an equal degree of 
poverty. Then came 10 years of “reconstruc- 
tion” and “carpet bagging” when what little 
economy of the South which was left was 
exploited and the Negro was encouraged by 
northern whites to dominate the southern 
whites. The bayonets of Federal troops 
were used for years to support carpet-bag 
Tule and Negro equality. It was an era of 
social, political and economic tragedy. 
Space does not permit a description of this 
period but it was fully as bad as the war 
years. Again it was hatred and prejudice, 
not Lincoln's plan. There was, about 1861, 
a bill before the Congress for the Federal 
Government to buy the freedom of the slaves 
by the issuance of bonds to come due in 
1900. So far had sane thinking gone. Again 
the radicals blocked it. How small would 
have been the cost. 

Out of hardship and privation the South- 
ern whites slowly developed a new economy 
and along with them carried the Negroes. 
They were still mutually dependant and both 
knew it, The whites gave the Negroes super- 
vision, employment, and what education 
they could out of their meager resources. 
The North left them strictly alone to strug- 
gle with a problem which no other people 
had ever faced. 

This was the period when the North loaned 
capital to the South at 12 percent interest 
and more. The South needed capital and 
could not bargain. How different from to- 
day when we scatter billions across the world 
“for free.“ This was the era when Henry 
Grady described the southern funeral where 
everything from pick to casket, shroud and 
Bible came from the North and the South 
supplied only the corpse and the grave. 
Such was the economic exploitation of the 
Southern white by the Northern white. 

This was the era of differential freight 
rates discriminating against Southern in- 
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dustry, ports and products. Only yesterday 
were these rates annulled. Was it because 
of the vast amount of northern capital now 
in the South? 

The memory of this persists, the persecu- 
tion, the financial and economic enslave- 
ment, the political denouncement, the su- 
perior attitude and it has much to do with 
the resentment by the southerner of north- 
ern dictation. 

There was an intangible handicap under 
which the South operated. For several gen- 
erations, despairing of opportunity in the 
South thousands of ambitious young south- 
erners went North to contribute their ef- 
forts to the development of the northern 
economy depriving their native people of 
an executive potential. This must have been 
costly. 

When 1917 came all this did not delay 
southern boys from enlisting in large pro- 
portion. It was their country which was 
at war and the past was forgotten. Follow- 
ing that war came a realization by the South 
that it must develop and that it had much 
for development. Great progress was be- 
ginning and then came 10 years of depres- 
sion with all which it involved, again in 
hardship and delay. However, to the South 
the depression was not as devastating as to 
the North. In the South there was so little 
difference between prosperity and depres- 
sion. 

We number two arrived with millions of 
southern boys seeing the entire Nation for 
the first time along with stupendous in- 
dustrial development in the South. At the 
same time millions of northern boys saw 
the South for the first time, many to come 
back later and make their homes in the 
South and marry southern girls. 

Why recite all this? To show that until 
1940 the South had no surplus wealth to 
spend upon social, civic, or educational de- 
velopment. 

Some years ago the Negro president of a 
Negro college in Albany, Ga., wrote a book 
upon the Negro problem. Significantly he 
entitled it, “You Cant Build a Chimney From 
the Top.” It is an excellent presentation 
of the situation. In summary he set forth 
that the Negro race is not yet qualified for 
Tull association, morally or intellectually. 
They are not yet capable of assimilation of 
education, they lack thrift, self-control, con- 
structive ambition and social courtesies, 

He emphasized that the Negro’s best 
friend is the southern white race. He cited 
many trips which he made in the North to 
secure funds and where he made talks in 
prominent white churches. In no instance 
Was any effort made to secure him accommo- 
dations and he commonly had to put up in 
unfortunate quarters. In only one instance 
did a white man offer him accommodations 
and he was a saloon keeper. His white feliow 
churchmen were willing to give. him their 
money but withheld their association. 

He described how the influential people of 
Albany helped him develop his college, pro- 
vide funds and gave him counsel. He also 
described an enlightening incident. At one 
time a paved highway was bullt through the 
college campus. A young white man per- 
sisted in driving through the campus at high 
speed endangering the pupils. After sev- 
eral requests to exercise care he continued 
his reckless driving. The college president 
then took out an injunction. That night 
he received a phone call to the effect “we 
are coming to get you.” At midnight four 
dark cars drove up and took up positions on 
each side of the house. A man rang the 
bell and demanded of the wife of the colored 
president that he come out. She said he 
would not do so. They then said he would 
come out or they would burn the house 
over his head. 

He came out, agreed to have the inſune- 
tion rescinded and they left, At one in the 
morning he went to the house of the sheriff, 
related what bad happened and asked that 
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the warrant be withdrawn. In reply the 
sheriff, of his ,own accord, issued another 
warrant, this time to keep the peace. The 
final comment upon this incident speaks 
volumes. “In 2 years they had sold their 
plantations and gone back to Ohio where 
they came from." The Southern sheriff 
would not permit respected colored persons 
to be abused and evidently the white popu- 
lation ostracised these men. No outsider 
could tell them how to run their business. 

It has been observed that the North loves 
the Negro as a race, the South loves him 
as an individual.” In the South the Negro 
has his “white folks“ who counsel him, ad- 
vance him money when in financial straits 
and stand for him before the law. When 
he goes North he finds little such personal 
relationship or practical consideration. He 
is a lost ball in the weeds. 

Some years ago the Negro editor of a New 
Jersey paper who had not been in the South 
for many years, having heard some very 
serious reports, decided that he would see for 
himself. He made an extensive tour and 
came back and wrote an editorial. It was 
to the effect that the Negro should stay in 
the South where he had better treatment 
and greater opportunities. He cited the im- 
proving school systems, the thousands of 
Negroes who owned their own farms, the 
good relations between the races. 

He also cited a Negro who owned a theater 
and a bus line in Charleston, S. C., 
and a large insurance company in South 
Carolina, operated by and for Negroes. These 
in the State where his paper was published, 
he observed, could not occur. True, there 
were civil rights statutes, but a Negro would 
never get a franchise for such businesses. 

No one knows better than the southerner 
that his educational plant has been inade- 
quate. Its roots go back to slavery times 
when the big plantation owners refused to 
tax themselves for schools for the lesser 
whites and certainly not for the slaves. Then 
till 1940 there was too little income in 
Southern States to*develop a comprehensive 
public school system for the white children 
and less for the Negro. This the southerner 
knew too well. Since 1940 there has been 
great improvement equaled nowhere in the 
Nation. In the forefront has been provision 
for Negro schools and the South has ex- 
pended millions in every State for the most 
modern school structures for Negroes, better 
than those for the whites. The decision of 
the Supreme Court did not stop the building 
nor the appropriation of additional funds. 

It is a fair assumption that over 99 per- 
cent of these funds come from the white tax- 
payer. He does not begrudge it but he re- 
gards it as the white man's responsibility. 
If he is putting up that much money should 
he not be entitled to assign the manner in 
which it should be spent? 

As the old South realized that slavery was 
doomed and was casting about for some 
means of progressive change so the new 
South has realized that the Negro and the 
white child must have better educational 
facilities and it is acting upon its convic- 
tions. As the radicals brought on the Civil 
War just so now the radicals of both races 
are arousing the resentment of the South 
at the very time when it is beginning to suc- 
cessfully cope with its own problem. Why 
shouldn’s the southerner resent it? 

A recent survey in U. S. News & World Re- 
port of the schools in Washington, D. C., re- 
ports the scholarship standard to be very 
low. Sixty percent are Negroes and the white 
scholarship standard is held to the level of 
the colored. This coming at a time when 
the standards of all our schools is lamented, 
when colleges find that high school gradu- 
ates cannot read, spell, write or figure, when 
industry is calling for 100,000 qualified tech- 
nical men and cannot get them, when the 
Armed Forces report only 14 percent of the 
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inductees capable of taking training for the 
special branches, 

How much more must we endanger our 
educational standards by diluting our schools 
with pupils, who, through no fault of their 
own, cannot attain a high average level of 
scholarship? In all probability millions 
more Negroes will locate in the North in 
years to come and that problem will become 
greater. Has the white child no rights? 

At present in educational circles is talk 
of special classes and advancement for the 
“unusual” child in the white group. What 
will happen to the balance of the white 
children if held back further to the level of 
the colored children in their classes? Has 
the white child, North or South, no rights? 

It is a fair question to ask the members of 
the Supreme Court—“Do you or would you 
send your children to the public schools of 
Washington or to private schools?” If they 
say they do or would send them to private 
schools simply because they can afford it, 
how about the white parents who cannot at- 
ford it and who are moving out of Washing- 
ington in order that their children may se- 
cure an adequate education? 

The High Court was very solicitous for the 
the Negro child. Did it give the white child 
any consideration? In the early school 
years up to college age, the child Is in the 
formative period. He is sensitive to his as- 
sociations, surroundings and suggestions. 
Today we are very conscious of this. 

Where there are few colored children 
this is no great factor but where there are 
a large or major proportion of colored it is 
a situation which demands consideration. 
This feature presents the greatest if not 
the main objection raised by the southerner 
and he is in a psoition to know whereof he 
speaks. The southerner lives with the Ne- 
gro problem and understands it. The 
northerner lives outside the Negro problem 
and does not understand it. The college 
and university level presents no such prob- 
lem. 

Probably not one parent in a hundred in 
the North is confronted by such a situation. 
As parents they dare not condemn the white 
parents of the South who know the problem 
and who place the future welfare and char- 
acter of their children above all else. This 
is the crux of the resistance. Perhaps this 
will help to explain why millions of thinking: 
moderate people of the South are fixed in 
their opposition to the ruling of the Supreme 
Court. They think more of their children 
than did the Court. 

Legislation will not remedy nor control 
social problems. We tried it with prohibi- 
tion and in varying degrees with prostitu- 
tion. You cannot alter nor compromise with 
natural law without a penalty. Nature 
strives for the ayerage. Do we want an aver- 
age black and white, because that is the 
termination. As a nation of do-gooders 
we have lost all perspective, appreciation and 
understanding of real values and forces. 
Has the white race no rights or will they be 
legislated out? The white and colored can 
go forward on parallel lines together but 
they cannot go up as a unit, only to an 
average. 

To return to the summit. If the high 
Court considers that the Negro has been 
deprived of a right what about the Asiatic 
Exclusion Act placed upon our statutes at 
the insistence of California. ‘This is segre- 
gation on a continental scale. No tirades are 
directed at California for this. They too are 
race and civilization conscious. 

Up to the beginning of the century the 
immigrants to this country came from 
northern Europe with similar backgrounds 
and standards. Prom then to the First 
World War came millions from other sections 
with different backgrounds and social and 
political potentials. The Congress did not 
believe that these people could be well as- 
similated and an immigration restriction act 
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Was passed. It was a recognition of a danger 
to our standards of civilization. With the 
new thought of the High Court, intellectuals 
(self-admitted) and the Communists, why 
not rescind this act and the Asiatic Exclusion 
Act? Why not consistency? 

The southerner is greatly puzzled over the 
Constitution. Following the Constitution, 
as expounded by several rulings of the Su- 
Preme Court, the South spent millions of 
dollars upon new scchools, separate but 
equal. They made every effort to conform 
to the law. Then at high noon on a certain 
Monday the Court decreed that the South 
Was violating the Constitution. At the tick 
of the clock the Constitution had changed. 
The South wonders what the Constitution 
May be at noon of some future Monday. In- 
deed, why have a constitution? 
~ Ethically and logically, citizenship is not 
& right but a privilege. For several decades 
after our independence a number of the 
States recognized this by imposing qualifi- 
Cations for voting. ‘These restrictions did 
Not last long. Now merely because one has 

m born he is a voting citizen. 

All men are not “created equal“ nor do 
they develop equally. This phrase of equal- 
ity by birth was debated vigorously in the 
Constitutional convention but won out. As 
a result, predicated upon this, has grown 
Up a process of legislation which may well 
be challenged. Citizenship has its obliga- 
tions, of character, intelligence and a dis- 
Cernment of the common and national good, 
not merely of local and group advantage. 

To justify citizenship the Negro—as well 
as the white—has obligations. The Negro 
Must think as a citizen, not merely as a 
Negro. He must learn that the more he ex- 
Pects of society the more must he return to 
Society. He must appreciate the dignity of 
Work and that a fair unit of work must be 
rendered for a fair unit of pay. He must 
learn the yalue of order and cleanliness in 
his living, That lack of this means a poor 
Citizen regardless of color. He must learn 
thrift, that any person who has nothing re- 
Maining upon Monday morning from the pre- 
vious week’s pay is a poor citizen. He must 

that a sense of responsibility, trustwor- 

ess, integrity, and honor are the badges 

Of character. A great many have attained 
this standard. The mass have not. 

Theorists have pointed to Booker T. 
Washington and George Washington Carver 
and Marian Anderson as representatives of 
the race. Great as these names are they 
no more typical than are Edison, Ein- 
‚Stein, and Shubert typical of the white race. 

n the past hundred years the Negro in 

ca has come far but how far has the 
White race come in 30 centuries? 
The origins of the white population of 
he South have been traced. It is of no 
moment to trace the origins of the 
tplored population as it throws light upon 
he variation in progress of individuals of 
race today. 
At colored population originated in 
t rica but to dismiss this factor by terming 
em Africans is an oversimplification. 
was a definite variation in the cul- 
tures of the Negroes in their native state 
haps relatively as great as in the Euro- 
n backgrounds of the whites. 
ley they had not risen above the tribal 
thes A clear picture can be secured from 
volumes of In Darkest Africa being an 
dit unt by Henry M. Stanley of his expe- 
ion for the relief of Dr. Livingstone. He 
bes the many different Negro tribes 
1 he encountered and there was a wide 
Pa tion in their culture. Many were what 
whi be regarded as in a primitive state 
ot Others had attained a distinct degree 
H Organization and relative advancement. 
any erer. nowhere did he find the wheel or 
evidence of a written language. 
© stream of slave material came from 
these levels and the purchasers soon 
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learned that members of certain tribes were 
much more desirable than others. In point 
of time and background the upper group 
might have been a thousand years in ad- 
vance. 

This source variation may well account 
for the present variation in culture of the 
individuals of the colored race in our midst 
as it also does in the white race. It would 
also demonstrate that the present advanced 
group is not representative but the result of 
selective evolution just as in the white race. 
It also indicates that a uniform progress can- 
not be expected of them as a race any more 
than before their arrival upon these shores. 

There is one aspect ot the decision of the 
Supreme Court which the proponents of the 
colored race appear to have overlooked. The 
learned judges made this a sociological argu- 
ment when they obviously regarded the 
white race as superior by stating that only 
by association with white children could 
the colored child advance. 

The great number of colored persons who 
have attained a high level of culture indi- 
cates that the Negro is an undeveloped race 
rather than specifically an inferior one as 
the Court seems to imply. It is only nat- 
ural that some members of this upper group 
should be militant in their efforts to elevate 
the entire body but they have failed to 
realize that nature operates slowly, espe- 
cially in the mass and that she cannot be 
forced. Nature’s tool is evolution which is 
constructive, not revolution which is de- 
structive. Impatience may be understand- 
abie but it is not the part of wisdom. 


The present campaign has set back good 
relations and progress for many years. The 
colored race is entitled to more intelligent 
leadership. They need another | Booker 
Washington. 

There is one logical solution to the prob- 
lem. The Negro must develop a pride of 
race and free himself from his present in- 
feriority attitude. Instead of agitators he 
needs constructive leaders of his own race 
who will seek to develop its progress and 
culture within the capacity and pattern of 
their own people. These leaders should de- 
vote their efforts to development of the 
entire group along their own potential chan- 
nels to build up a pride of their own and 
not in aggressive competition with the white 
race. They should have pride in race. Their 
record justifies it. This is statesmanship, 

The situation which irks the southerner 
most, aside from outside dictation, is that 
the North is guilty of the very charges of 
which it accuses the South. 

In both sections are certain levels of 
population which are prone to violence in 
race situations. The North has shouted 
loudly of lynchings which have disappeared, 
The North forgets race battles in St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Detroit where probably more 
Negroes died than in all the lynchings in 
the South. These were not lynchings, they 
were just riots. 

‘There have been serious disurbances in 
the North where Negroes moved into white 
sections. In other areas where Negroes moy- 
ed in, the value of real estate dropped—a 
financial index of the white attitude. In the 
big cities of the North are Negro ghettos, 
centers of crowding, sickness, violence, dis- 
order. Sections in which a white man may 
hardly dare to venture. Segregation? Parks 
and playgrounds formerly white, when in- 
vaded by the Negro are shunned by whites, 
Segregation? 

The first real disturbance after the Court's 
decision did not occur in the South but in 
the smail Ohio city of Hilisboro. True it 
was not extensive because the school was 
smail but revolt it was. The Northern press 
gave it some mention; the Southern press 
practically none. Possibly because they re= 
garded it as a natural event. 
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Do you find Negroes welcome in first-class 
hotels and restaurants in the North? Segre- 
gation? Ten years ago my Northern friends 
looked down their noses at me. Now they 
are alarmed. They ask “What can we do 
about it?” The camel got his head under 
the tent and his tail followed. 

Unconsciously the Southerner is fighting 
more than the problem of race. He is fight- 
ing for our standards of civilization. No 
civilization is any stronger than the individ- 
uals and the elements which compose it. 

History is the mirror of the future. Ancient 
Egypt through the centuries built a great 
civilization which existed for 2,000 years. 
In their wars they brought into their nation 
hundreds of thousands of captives as slaves, 
Ethiopians and Asiatics. The integration 
was slow but inevitable, Their customs and 
standards, those of different races, gradually 
infiltrated, they gradually interbred. Raw- 
linson a 50 history, published in 1880, ob- 
serves y 1500 B. C. tian ess 
ceased and her 9 to k Javel 
from which it has never recovered. He at- 
tributed it to an assimilation of the stand- 
ards and intellectual level of and inter- 
breeding with the various races which they 
had brought into their midst. 

In their turn Greece and Rome went the 
same way. The primary groups built great 
civilizations but integrated eventually with 
the great body of slaves and foreign elements 
which grew in their midst. The construc- 
tive elements of the original group were di- 
luted with miscellaneous elements and made 
them an easy prey to conquest. Great civil- 
izations have always degenerated from with- 
in before conquest from without. Is this 
significant? à 

A famous English statesman once said in 
regard to the American Colonies, “You can- 
not indict a whole people.” The North, the 
South, the Negro cannot be indicted as a 
whole. Too many are not partisan, are mod- 
erate and do not believe that the situation 
can be solyed off hand. It may take a cen- 
tury if then. 

Through slavery for a century and a half 
the Southerner has guided and assisted the 
Negro to where he has advanced far from 
his original state. The Southerner has been 
his understanding friend. The present 
movement, by alienating these white friends 
has done the Negro most serious injury which 
will take a long time to repair: He has lost 
far more than he can possibly gain. 

It should be set forth without question 
that there are many thousands of colored 
persons who have obtained a high cultural 
social and intellectual level both North and 
South. This the unbiased Southerner freely 
acknowledges. He respects them, they are 
his friends. The Northerner regards them 
as representative. 

No race has come as far in as short a time, 
The above group is the cultural peak but 
there is a great body which is far from that 
peak and which will require an unknown 
period of time for it to develop. This the 
cultured group knows. 

In the South the great mass of the colored 
people do not desire integration. They want 
their own. schools with their own people, 
But they are not vocal. They fear the con- 
ficts not only with white adults but with 
white pupils. Can the Supreme Court con- 
trol such personal conflict at the school level? 

It might be well here to touch briefly upon 
the Tuscaloosa incident. When the colored 
woman entered the university she created 
little interest. However, when the students 
learned that she was a trial balloon for the 
NAACP they remonstrated. A previous re- 
fusal of a colored girl by the University was 
due, according to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
to the fact that she was unmarried and 3 
months pregnant. 

It is for the vast majorities of our people 
in the light of history, facts, truth and real- 
ity to readjust the balance with sane counsel 
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and prayerful consideration. It is for them 
to restrain the radicals in every quarter. It 
is for them to realize that adjustments can- 
not come by legislation nor can they be 
forced. It is for them to see the whole prob- 
lem and not just a segment, to appreciate 
that it is not merely our present but our 
whole future which is at stake. The pres- 
ent may well become most critical. It may 
be later than we think. It is for the moder- 
ates to rally now to the defense of genera- 
tions yet unborn. When passion, the spawn 
of prejudice, takes over, disaster comes. 


Plentiful Jobs, Good Pay Are in Prospect 
for Fall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, vari- 
ous magazine and newspaper writers 
have been predicting the economic situ- 
ation for the remainder of 1956. One 
such estimate has been made by James 
Y. Newton in Sunday's Washington Star. 
This columnist predicts that jobs, will be 
plentiful and good overall pay is in pros- 
pect for the job seeker. Mr. Speaker, I 
append herewith the article in full: 
THe Wace EARNER: PLENTIFUL JOES, GOOD 

Pay ARE IN PROSPECT FOR FALL 

Election day, 1956, should find a near-rec- 
ord number of people employed and bringing 
home pay checks of near-record size. The 
worker’s dinner pail, ever the concern of 
those seeking political office, should be brim- 
ming over. 

The overall outlook is good both for jobs 
and wages through next fall. There are 
some pools of unemployment—the old ones 
in Northern textile centers and coal mining 
regions of a dozen States. New unemploy- 
ment is concentrated largely in the farm- 
equipment and automobile industries where 
upward of 120,000 workers have been laid 
off. Unemployment could be the deciding 
election factor in some localities, but it is 
not likely to be a matter of national concern 
this year. 

It is even likely that those who have been 
laid off in the automobile industry, mostly 
around Detroit, may be back at work come 
the first Tuesday in November. This is be- 
cause the auto poducers are planning new 
model changes early this year to boost sag- 
ging sales and their factories could be run- 
ning full blast by November. 

STEEL WAGES AT ISSUE 

United States Steel and other basic steel 
producers are preparing for new contract ne- 
gotiations with the AFL-CIO United Steel- 
workers. The present wage agreement, cov- 
ering a half million workers, expires June 30. 

A deadlock on issues and a strike, such as 
the one the steel industry suffered for 
months in 1952, could have a marked de- 
pressing effect on the whole American econ- 
omy. 

Most labor experts do not believe there will 
be a strike in steel this year, however. Their 
predictions are based, for the most part, on 
the unprecedented prosperity of the indus- 
try. For example, profits of United States 
Steel are running away over last year, which 
was an excellent year itself. The corpora- 
tion most likely would go far in meeting the 
steelworkers’ demands rather than risk inter- 
ruption of this period of prosperity. And 
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United States Steel usually sets the industry 
pattern on wages. 

Latest Commerce-Labor Department fig- 
ures show that 63.1 million persons were em- 
ployed in March, 2.5 million more than in 
March last year, when the job upswing fol- 
lowing the 1954 recession had not gained full 
momentum. Because of the seasonal factors 
there always are more people employed in 
October and Noyember than in March. Last 
year, for example, November employment to- 
taled 64.8 million. It is expected the total 
for the month this year will be higher, per- 
haps topping the all-time employment high 
of 65.5 million reached last August. 

Despite the auto industry layoffs, unem- 
ployment in March was 2.8 million, about 
350,000 less than in the same month of 1955. 

On wages the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that take-home pay of factory work- 
ers and the amount of goods and services it 
could buy reached new peaks for March. 


Net spendable earnings of a worker with 
three dependents were $72.10 in March, while 
those of a worker with no dependents were 
$64.77. This was a gain of 33 cents over 
February, and an increase of more than $2.70 
or about 4 percent over last March. 


The March figures were exceeded only in 
the last few months of 1955 when the auto 
industry was going full tilt making new 1956 
models and factory hours were consequently 
somewhat higher. BLS said the stability of 
consumer prices over the year has meant that 
virtually all gains in factory take-home pay 
have resulted in increasing buying power for 
the worker. Compared to March a year ago, 
buying power was up almost 4 percent. 

‘These happy conditions for the worker are 
expected to carry through election time. 

A survey conducted by the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin. illustrated dramatically the im- 
proved economic lot of the worker over what 
it was before the 1952 election. 


In the past 5 years hourly and weekly earn- 
ings in manufacturing have increased 25 per- 
cent. Since consumer prices have been rela- 
tively stable, increases in dollar earnings 
have represented almost equivalent gains in 
real earnings—that is, in terms of buyinig 
power of the dollar. 

OTHER BENEFITS ADDED 


“Changes in wages have not fully repre- 
sented growth in workers’ compensation over 
the 5-year period,” the Federal Reserve points 
out. “Through collective bargaining, private 
security and welfare programs—such as pen- 
sions and health and other insurance—have 
been extended rapidly, and last year supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits were intro- 
duced. Growth of these deferred benefits 
has added to the security of the worker and 
has further increased his stake in a stable 
purchasing power for the dollar.“ 

Wage settlements this year, not reflected in 
the Federal Reserve earnings figures, have 
tended to be on the liberal side. So from the 
standpoint of pay, at least, the worker should 
be in a happy frame of mind come election 
day. 


Dictatorial Example 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER I. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an editorial which appeared in the 
Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Journal on April 
27, 1956. It points up the high-handed 
manner in which the Indian Bureau deals 
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with the Indians, and I believe should be 
brought to the attention of the Congress: 

Another example of the dictatorial policies’ 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in their treat- 
ment of Indians has come to light on the 
Fort Totten Reservation. 

Members of the Devils Lake Sioux Tribal 
executive committee have contended that, 
in compliance with Federal regulations, they 
should have been consulted on the appoint- 
ment of a judge when law and order enforce- 
ment was returned to the Bureau. 

However, the Bureau, apparently feeling 
that it wanted to appoint a man who would 
do its bidding, has never consulted the com- 
mittee. 

One member of the committee said that 
it was pushing a local attorney for judge 
because it felt that he would possess a knowl- 
edge of the law and would make independ- 
ent decisions. 

The Bureau, however, has a convenient ex- 
planation for not abiding by regulations and 
consulting with the committee on the ap- 
pointment. 

According to the Bureau, there is no duly 
constituted tribal governing body on the 
Devils Lake Reservation, so the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior granted an excep- 
tion to the regulations so that judges could 
be appointed without confirmation of a 
tribal body. 

Actually, the committee held an election 
last May under the constitution and bylaws 
of the tribe and the superintendent of the 
agency swore them in 5 days later. 

To further explain its action, the Bureau 
wrote in a letter from Washington to the 
area director at Aberdeen, S. Dak.: “Regu- 
lations do contemplate that where a tribal 
governing body exists, it will be given the 
opportunity of ratifying or confirming the 
appointment of such judges. However, the 
Secretary of the Interior may at any time 
make an exception to the departmental reg- 
ulations and such an exception has been 
made in this instance.” 

In effect, what the Bureau is trying to say 
is that there are regulations but they only 
need to be followed when the Government 
sees fit to do so. 

We can imagine what respect for our laws 
would be generated if certain people were 
told they would need to abide by them only 
when they had the inclination. 

Such inconsistency can only result in the 
loss of respect for laws and regulations, for 
actually people have no idea when they 
wil be followed or when they will be flouted 
with the blessing of authorities. , 

Considering the failure of the Bureau to 
abide by regulations in the appointment of a 
judge, it is no wonder that there sometimes 
appears to be a lack of respect for law en- 
forcement on the reservation. = 

It is up to the Government to first set 
proper example, which they have failed to do 
by ignoring Federal regulations. 


Air Force Under Secretary Douglas Speaks 
at Third Annual Airpower Banquet at 
Madison, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Madison, Wis., the capital of the 
Badger State, is the host city for Trua* 
Air Force Base. Thanks to a series of 
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commanding officers at Truax who have 
been community-relations conscious, 
and to the presence in Madison of a 
group of younger leaders of the commu- 
nity who have served Truax both in and 
out of uniform, the Madison-Truax rela- 
tionship has served as an example for 
air defense bases throughout the Air 
Force. A day-to-day understanding be- 
tween Truax and the city of Madison has 
Probably reached its most solid effec- 
tiveness under the present base com- 
Mander Col. Frederick Nelander. Lead- 
ers in fostering community understand- 
ing have been Collins Ferris, a Madison 
banker who doubles as chief of staff of 
Wisconsin’s Air National Guard, and 
Was Truax’s first commanding officer 
after its reactivation following the out- 
break in Korea; Arlie Mucks, Jr., of the 
Madison Chamber of Commerce and 
Foundation, an Air National Guard offi- 
cer; and Robert Skuldt, manager of the 
Madison Municipal Airport, also an Air 
National Guard officer. i 
For the past 3 years, the Madison 
Chamber of Commerce and Foundation 
sponsored an annual airpower ban- 
Quet at which the civilian and military 
leaders of the community have been 
brought together. The speaker at the 
first banquet in 1954 was one of the 
Badger State’s native sons, Air Force 
Chief of Staff Gen. Nathan Twining. 
e 1955 speaker was Gen. Benjamin 
Chidlaw, then commanding general of 
the Air Defense Command. This year’s 
Speaker was the Honorable James H. 
Douglas, Under Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

Ihave been honored with an invitation 
to each of these three airpower banquets, 
and this year was privileged to introduce 
Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to insert 
herewith the text of Secretary Douglas’ 
remarks at Madison on April 24, preceded 

my own introductory comments: 

Tonight I want to tell you a story. 

ce upon a time—it seems so very long 
ago—when skies were dark and clouds hung 
low upon the earth, a fair maid named 
h x met and kept steady company with a 
andsome young man named Madison. It 
Was a war-time affair, and when necessity no 
ger threw them together, it faded fairly 
quickly. Truax packed her trunks and re- 
urned to her mother in Washington. Madi- 
Pen glad to be free from his wartime obliga- 
‘Ons, went his carefree, growing way. He 
ever taller, always stronger, happier, 
a more prosperous than ever before. 
ple liked his company. A well-known na- 
nal ma e said he was about the finest 
Company to be found anywhere. 
But then the skies darkened and clouds 
Ung low upon the earth again. Lightning 
ck half way around the world in a re- 
yote Place that few people outside the Uni- 
Nerat ot Wisconsin knew much about 
ea, 
woot one morning a very grim looking 
man with a Washington accent stood on 
— nis doorstep. There were no pleas- 
es, there wasn’t time for pleasantries. 
me Message was brief: “Madison, you re- 
y mber my daughter Truax. She needs you, 
wa and your neighbors need her. I'm on my 

y to Korea. Take good care of her.” 

ana#dison was a man of honor, and so he 

it wen ae were married. Some folks said 

Strict» sDOteun wedding. Others said it was 

Case y a marriage of convenience. In either 
» they said, it couldn't, wouldn't last. 
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But this has been a most successful union, 
as those of us gathered in this third family 
reunion will testify. 

The marriage has not always been serene, 
of course not. But what marriage is? 

There have been misunderstandings to be 
sure. But what marriage doesn't have mis- 
understandings? 

Day by day, and for the most part, there 
has been understanding, respect, apprecia- 
tion, determination to make a go of it. And 
what marriage ever succeeded without them? 

This is not a fairy tale, it doesn’t have a 
“they lived happily ever after” ending. This 
is a story of a successful marriage, the kind 
that members of the family work at and keep 
working at. 

Madison, like most handome, high-spirited 
men, doesn't like to be ignored by his 
mother-in-law, He didn't like it last month, 
for instance, when his mother-in-law visited 
Truax without bothering to look him up or 
to speak to him, But did he sulk in silence 
or rant in rage? Happily he did not. Rather 
he sent two of his favorite and ablest sons, 
Bob and Arlie, to Washington to call on his 
mother-in-law, make a few suggestions re- 
lating to family etiquette, remind his 
mother-in-law, first, of his need to be kept 
informed, and second, that he had some im- 
portant investments and interests that 
needed to be protected. 

Since that time, another outstanding 
member of the family, Fred, who is closely 
tied to his mother, and always wears a 
favorite uniform furnished by his grand- 
mother—but who is nevertheless a great 
favorite of his father—called a family meet- 
ing which has done a great deal to improve 
the understanding and good feeling of all 
the family. 

And so as a friend of the family, it is my 
pleasure to congratulate you on the success 
of your family relationship and to thank you 
for inviting me to attend this third family 
reunion. 

Our speaker tonight, in terms of this story, 
might be referred to Madison's brother-in- 
law. Certainly he is one of the Air Force's 
finest, most devoted sons. A native of our 
neighboring Iowa, he is a resident of our 
neighboring Illinois. A lawyer-by profession, 
a businessman in practical experience, he is 
a public servant out of a keen sense of public 
responsibility. 

Along his busy pathway he has followed 
the course of civic duty. World War I found 
him in uniform; 1932 found bim as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. World War 
II found him as a colonel in the Air Force, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Transport Command, 

Among his varied business interests he has 

found time to serve as a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and other positions of high civic responsi- 
bility. 

In March of 1953, President Eisenhower 
designated him as Undersecretary of the Air 
Force, & position which he has continued to 
hold under two Secretaries. 

He is one of the Air Force’s most devoted 
servants, and it is my pleasure to welcome 
the Honorable James H. Douglas to the 
Second District of Wisconsin and to the city 
of Madison tonight. 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE JAMES H. Dovuc- 
LAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE Am FORCE, 
BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ANNUAL 
AIRPOWER BANQUET, MADISON, WIS, APRIL 
24, 1956 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am honored by 

your invitation to attend this annual air- 

power banquet, and I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to report on our Air Force, and Air 

Force problems, to a community that is as 

airminded as is Madison. For those of us 

who spend pretty long days in the Pentagon 
in planning and justifying and explaining 
requirements, it is always a healthy and 
rewarding experience to get to an Air Force 
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installation, and to get a little acquainted 
with the community upon which the officers 
and airmen of a wing or squadron rely for 
the neighborly interest and encouragement 
that we all find essential to satisfactory liv- 
ing. This is particularly so when one finds 
not only a keen interest in airpower, so evi- 
dent in this audience, but also the active 
day-to-day support that you give to Air Force 
activities at Truax Field. Wein the Air Force 
greatly admire your fine contribution to this 
cordial and constructive base-city relation- 
ship. And we hope you share the pride we 
take in what has been accomplished. We 
in the Air Force regard the Madison-Truax 
partnership as something to be sought after 
and achieved at scores of bases across the 
Nation where high-performance aircraft are 
operated close to residential areas, This 
community-interceptor base relationship 
problem recalls a clipping I found on my 
bureau one evening during the efforts of my 
wife to instill in me a higher tolerance, and 
perhaps affection for cats. The clipping 
read: No man likes a cat until a smart cat 
likes a man, then he becomes a cat lover.” 
Perhaps no community likes interceptors 
until a smart interceptor squadron likes a 
community, makes its defense mission yn- 
derstood, and makes an intelligent effort to 
minimize noise and hazards. Then perhaps 
the community becomes an Air Force lover. 

The community-Air Force partnership has 
never been more at a premium than it is 
today. The development of atomic weapons 
and long range aircraft have created a new 
situation. For the first time in the history 
of our Nation we find ourselves within range 
of the atomic striking force of a potential 
enemy. This potential enemy has an over- 
whelming strength on the ground, and has 
little dependence upon sea lanes, so the one 
instrument of military force upon which we 
can rely as a deterrent to Soviet military 
aggression, and for survival in the event of 
attack is air atomic striking power and air 
defense. 

So long as a potential enemy has the 
capability to inflict great damage upon us 
we must accept the heavy burden imposed 
by the cost of a modern air force in terms 
of manpower, money and national resource. 
This is no small matter as at present the 
service departments account for more than 
half of the national budget, and the Air 
Force for nearly half of that amount. The 
objective of our program is first of all to 
develop and maintain an air atomic striking 
force so powerful that no potential enemy 
can resort to full scale war as a rational 
means of achieving his goal. We are adding 
to this deterrent a strong air defense com- 
prising fighter interceptors, and Air Force 
and Army ground-to-air missiles. And the 
striking force is supplemented by a tactical 
Air Force which supports our ground forces 
and may be particularly useful in meeting 
limited aggression. 

Our organizational or program goal for 
these forces is 137 wings, including 11 troop 
carrier wings. Let me review our progress 
toward meeting this goal. As an Air Force 
consists primarily of men, bases and alr- 
craft and missiles, we must look at three 
principal areas of activity. First, the de- 
velopment of a personnel force that is sufi- 
ciently large, skilled and dedicated to per- 
form a wide range of difficult and challeng- 
ing jobs. Second, the development of a sys- 
tem of bases so located and constructed as 
to support the effective use of.our personnel 
and aircraft; and third, the development 
and rapid introduction into operational use 
of new and improved aircraft and missiles. 

In the personnel field we are moving ahead 
with our program to procure, train, and hold 
the people who have the stamina, aptitude 
and skill needed to maintain and operate 
the intricate aircraft and electronic com- 
ponents which provide the basis for modern 
air power. We have talked a lot about this 
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increasing skill requirement over the past 
several years, as there are still those who 
think of military training as physical train- 
ing and close order drill. This is no longer 
the case in any of the services, and I think 
we find the greatest requirement for techni- 
cal skills in the Air Force. There are 
enough tubes and bulbs in one of the F-89 
aircraft used by your National Guard squad- 
ron here to make 80 home radio sets. The 
maintenance crews on this plane must deal 
with an electrical system that is just as 
complex as the combined circuits of a city 
power station. In the cockpit of a B-47 the 
aircraft commander and his copilot have 
about 350 switches and controls to operate 
and check compared to 130 for the B-29. 
There are endless examples, but these will 
Jeave no doubt that we have a vastly greater 
need for technical knowledge and skills than 
we had 10 years ago. Also, when we consider 
the increased cost and speed and striking 
power of today’s combat aircraft, we realize 
that there is less margin for indecision or 
error in judgment on the part of our pilots 
and other aircrew members than there has 
ever been. 

Our number one problem is technical 
skills. In order to bring our newly enlisted 
airmen into their first productive assign- 
ment as quickly and economically as pos- 
sible, we have streamlined our training pro- 
grams. For the 65 percent of our recruits 
who are selected to attend formal technical 
schools we have shortened the period of 
formal basic training from 11 to 6 weeks. At 
the technical schools they are taught to per- 
form specialized duties in the repair and 
maintenance of specific powerplant or com- 
munizations equipment—a procedure which 
enables them to qualify for productive as- 
signments early in their first enlistment. 
Those who choose an Air Force career are 
later selected to attend advanced courses 
where they can acquire a broader knowledge 
of career fields in which they can progress 
to the highest grade. 

Our improved reenlistment rates during 
the past year have produced a tremendous 
saving in training cost. For instance we 
were able to reenlist 11,000 more airmen 
during the first 4 months of this fiscal year 
than during the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. It is hard to put a sure 
cash value on this accomplishment, but I 
am advised that such reenlistment. meant 
that we were able to retain skills which 
cost us about $160 million to produce. The 
cost of the pay raise for the same period 
was less than $50 million so we may be said 
to have paid for the pay raise three times 
over, In addition to the pay raise we have 
taken many constructive steps over the past 
year to increase the attractiveness of an 
Air Force career. Among other things we are 
providing better choice of assignment, fewer 
transfers and additional payment for the 
cost of transfers. 

The problem of retention of skilled airmen 
is far from solved. We have not been able 
to achieve a satisfactory reenlistment rate 
among our people who are highly skilled 
in such technical fields as electronics and 
aircraft maintenance. Industry competition 
is too strong. We must continue to provide 
inducements that will increase the attrac- 
tions and satisfactions of an Air Force 
career. 

Although the matter of retaining our tech- 
nically skilled airmen has been and is out 
most critical problem, we are also trying 
to reduce the separation rate of commis- 
sioned personnel—especially those who are 
completing their first period of service and 
represent a large investment as pilots and 
crew personnel. To keep pace with the in- 
creased complexity and performance of air- 
craft, we have had to raise the level of 
qualifications and proficiency for our pilots. 
They receive more prefiight instruction; 
more fiying time; and the demands upon 
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them are constantly increasing as faster 
and more advanced aircraft enter the Air 
Force inventory. Inducements aimed at this 
group include better BOQ’s and more ade- 
quate family housing, more stable assign- 
ments and the proposed increase in the 
number of our regular officers. 

As a final comment on the personnel ele- 
ment of our buildup, I want to emphasize 
that the highly trained, skilled and career- 
minded, officer and airman are the all im- 
portant factor in the air power equation. 
Today the airmen who operate radar equip- 
ment guarding the approaches to cities 
packed with millions of people are charged 
with a tremendous public trust. Also, the 
responsibility of the aircraft commander of 
a B-52 may well give us pause. His aircraft 
represents a cost of more than $8 mil- 
lion, and in the event of war he might be 
called upon to deliver nuclear weapons 
against the aggressor. There are factors 
that account for our emphasis on quality as 
we build to our 137 wings and 975,000 offi- 
cers and airmen. 

One of our most acute problems in carry- 
ing out our expansion program is that of 
developing an adequate base system to sup- 
port Air Force training and operations at 
home and overseas. Since 1950 nearly 85 
billion of construction has been completed, 
and nearly $2 billion of work Is under con- 
tract. The 1957 military construction pro- 
gram will authorize an additional $1.2 billion 
for Air Force base construction. This im- 
mense program serves two vital needs: to 
support of the Air Force expansion from 
some 48 wings in 1950 to the programed 
137, and also to accommodate conversion 
from World War II aircraft to the fast, heavy 
jet aircraft of today. We will have homes 
for the 137 wings when that goal is reached in 
June of 1957, but there will be deficiencies 
in operational facilities, in recreational 
facilities and particularly in family housing. 

Family facilities at most of our bases to- 
day are inadequate and many of our people 
have to rent or buy homes at a considerable 
distance from their work and often homes 
unsuitable to their needs. Progress is being 
made to remedy this situation. Overseas, 
more than 14.000 units are under construc- 
tion or planned. And nearly 50,000 are pro- 
gramed in this country, The first of these 
are under construction under FHA title 8 
financing. More than 500 title 8 units are 
programed for your local base. 

In the field of weapons development we 
have introduced an impresive number of 
new and improved aircraft into combat units 
during the past year. Our first B-52 wing 
is in training at Castle Air Force Base in 
California. The performance of this plane 
has exceeded our expectations. Equipped 
with a nuclear bomb, the B-52 is clearly 
the single most significant weapon in our 
whole military arsenal. My respect for the 
B-52 was enhanced by a flight in one sey- 
eral months ago, which included an effort- 
less Climb to 40,000 feet in a matter of min- 
utes and refueling contacts with a tanker 
at 15,000 feet. 

Also during the year we have equipped sev- 
eral tactical wings with the B-57 light 
bomber and with F- 100 supersabres, the first 
operational model of the century series air- 
craft, and the fastest of our operational fight- 
ers. 

The F-101 has completed it testing and 18 
on order. This is the long-range fighter that 
can carry nuclear weapons, fly escort or re- 
connaissance missions, or act as a long-range 
interceptor. It is a big fighter, and weighs 
about as much as the old B-17, our World 
War II flying fortress. 

The F-102, a Delta-wing interceptor, with 
electronic equipment that will guide it to 
bomber aircraft under all conditions of 
weather, day or night, has shown up well 
in tests and is getting into substantial pro- 
duction. Armed with rockets which can de- 
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stroy an attacking bomber, these planes are 
scheduled for delivery to the Truax inter- 
ceptor units. 

In the day-fighter class we have the F-104. 


This latest air-superiority weapon has per- 


formed well at supersonic speeds in its long 
period of tests and in the public demonstra- 
tion this month. I believe it is the fastest, 
highest-flying fighter in the air. 

The F-105 is a supersonic fighter bomber 
and in flight testing. It will be a highly 
effective weapon for the tactical mission. 

During 1955 the C-123 went into operation 
as an up-to-date troop carrier aircraft cap- 
able of using rough fields for landing and 
takeoff. This modern troop-carrier plane 18 
being supplemented by the larger turbo-prop 
C-130. e 

In the transport field the C-133 will fly 
shortly. It has a range of 3,500 nautical 
miles, a payload capacity of more than 50,- 
000 pounds and a speed much higher than 
that of our C-124 Globemaster. Tht C-133— 
in spite of its great size—can use fields suit- 
able for present transports. 

Great progress has been made in the 
guided missile field, and the major share of 
public interest in recent months has focused 
on the intercontinental ballistic missile and 
intermediate range missile development. In 
the ICBM field the Atlas has been under 
development by the Convair Division of the 
General Dynamics Corp., San Diego, Calif. 
for a number of years. The Titan is being 


developed by the Denver Division of the Mar- 


tin Co. of Baltimore, Md. For the IRBM or 
Thor program, the Douglas Aircraft Co. of 
Santa Monica, Calif., has been assigned de- 
velopment responsibility. 

In the airbreathing category we have un- 
der development two intercontinental mis- 
siles, the North American Navaho and the 
Northrup Snark. These have a range and 
destructive potential comparable to the 
ICBM’s, but might soon be vulnerable to air 
defense weapons. 

Our own progress in relation to Soviet air- 
power is today receiving careful examina- 
tion. Particularly serious concern has been 
expressed regarding our long-range missile 
program and Soviet developments in that 
field. And we are not unaware of = 
chev's statement made only yesterday. 

You can be sure that we recognize the tre- 
mendous potential which long-range missiles 
have for the delivery of nuclear. explosives. 


and the importance of having them avall- 


able in our arsenal at the earliest time, You 
can also be sure that we are bending every 
effort to the development of both the inter- 
continental and intermediate range ballistic 
missiles, and also toward the early avall- 
ability of Snark and Navaho. Perhaps the 
ballistic missile approaches being the abso- 
lute weapon. It has our highest priority- 
But I think it falls into perspective when I 


say we do not foresee a situation in which it - 


will completely supplant our manned air- 
craft. 

Also it does not appear that achievement 
of a Soviet IRBM ahead of us would neces- 
sarily greatly damage our deterrent position. 
The Soviet already has sufficient short- and 
medium-range striking power to accomplish 
near its borders what could be accomplished 
with the intermediate-range ballistic missile, 
Even their achievement of the ICBM would 
not immediately affect our ability to inflict 
vast damage with manned bombers. And 
our striking power should remain an effective 
deterrent so long as it is judged capable of 
inflicting unacceptable damage. 

Now, let me summarize briefly what kind 
of airpower, and what level of airpower. 
we have achieved through the programs I 
have just discussed. 

At the beginning of this calendar year we 
had 128 wings operational, 116 of which are 
apportioned among our 3 major combat 
elements: the Strategic Air Command, the 
Tactical Air Command, and the Air Defense 
Command. This force is supported by nearly 
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300 major bases in this country and overseas. 
In the Strategic Air Command, which is 
Our most powerful agent of deterrence, we 
have today the ability to destroy an enemy's 
Warmaking capacity and his will to fight. 

In the Tactical Air Command we have a 
highly mobile light bomber and fighter- 
bomber force that can destroy enemy troop 
concentrations and lines of communications 
and can employ atomic weapons. These 
Units can also—from forward bases and by 
refueling—supplement strategic strikes 
against interlor targets with their atomic 
armament. 

In the Continental Air Defense Command 
We have a constantly increasing capability 
to detect. intercept, and destroy invading 
bomber aircraft before they reach our vital 
target centers. Behind a network of radar 
which guards our northern approaches and 
Coastal flanks, our manned interceptors, such 
48 those here at Truax and the Army anti- 
aircraft missiles and artillery are ready for 
instant action against an attacker. The Navy 
as well as the Army plays an important part 
in our air defense. 

Troop carrier and Military Air Transport 
Service supplement each other in providing 
tactical airlift for the Army and an overseas 
lift to meet the D-day requirements for all 
the services. The Military Air Transport 

ice, comprising more than 500 4-engine 
_Alreraft, is extremely useful in serving 
Our forces overseas in peacetime and is nec- 
essary to meet the logistic requirements of 
Modern warfare. 
Your Air Force is making progress in bring- 
advanced aircraft and weapons into 
Operational units. Its combat potential is 
expanding. We should not, however, for a 
Moment be complacent about our situation 
or our program. We have unsolved prob- 
lems. We have need to reexamine require- 
ments frequently. We are strong today. We 
must be alert to stay for tomorrow. 
© must move ahead fast in developing new 
and improved air weapons and m convérting 

m rapidly into operational use. For this 

K we are fortunate in the experience and 

Wisdom of our Chief of Staff, General Twin- 

ing, of Secretary Quarles, the Secretary of 

— and our Commander in Chief, the 
ent. 


We Must Not Forget the Polish People 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 
Mrs, 


8 FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
weaker, on May 3 the free people of the 
orld pay homage to Polish Constitution 
iad Which the Poles themselves are pre- 
ented from observing because of the 
dommunist conspiracy that presently 
r tes their land. Since the cur- 
U tactical maneuvers of the Soviet 
1 nion are leading people to expect some 
lite €s in its policies toward the satel- 
Countries, it would be well to exam- 

Po the situation with reference to 
land. 
mie Polish Constitution was brought 
on force on May 3, 1791—just 2 years 
meen Our own, and was inspired by the 
at e faith in freedom. Shortly there- 
3 Poland was again occupied by a 
ÚN ign aggressor and remained occupied 
wit 1918. The freedom after World 
ar I was short-lived because the con- 

y of Hitler and Stalin showed its 
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first fruits in the brutal partition of 
Poland. Stalin—and now his heirs— 
have prevented Poland from regaining 
its freedom until today. 

But what of Soviet Russia's new tac- 
tics—their talk of reducing tensions and 
of peaceful coexistence? There are 
some palace revolutions occurring in 
Poland these days which follow the pat- 
tern of Moscow itself in removing those 
Communists of the Stalin cult. These 
changes, rather than giving the people 
their rights, are merely shifting the rank 
of certain Communists. 

When Boleslaw Bierut, chairman of 
the Polish Communist Central Commit- 
tee, died recently, the world wondered 
who would succeed him as the top Po- 
lish Communist. His successor was Ed- 
ward Ochab, whose previous record fore- 
casts little change for the better. 

But throughout the Communist domi- 
nation the gallant Poles have never lost 
hope of eventually realizing their legiti- 
mate ambitions for independence and 
the right to form a government in ac- 
cord with the popular will of the people. 
All the information we have confirms 
the fact that the Poles are as bitterly 
opposed to communism as they were to 
any foreign domination. 

These people must not be allowed to 
lose hope. They must feel certain that 
we who still hold freedom dear have not 
forgotten them. They need such reas- 
surance that we are giving in the Con- 
gress today. And you may feel certain 
that our words and sentiments circulate 
rapidly through the Polish nation. 

While being cautious of the Soviet 
Union's new tactics, we can still utilize 
them. Let us repeat over and over 

that we are awaiting some posi- 
tive results of their propaganda words. 
Let us encourage the enslaved peoples to 
maintain their pressures on their Soviet 
rulers. Eventually the irresistible forces 
that topple all tyrants must sweep the 
Communist conspiracy out of every 
corner of the earth. 


Political Stress on Domestic Issues 
Threatens United States International 


Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith an editorial which appeared in 
the April 23, 1956, issue of Export Trade 
and Shipper magazine: 

Por rrical. STRESS ON Domestic Issues 
THREATENS UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL 
FUTURE 
A substantial marginal percentage of 

United States exports in the past 10 years 

has been made possible only because of dol- 

lars which were available to foreign buyers 
through grants and loans of United States 
taxpayers’ funds, Government expenditures 
for offshore procurement, and similar tem- 
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porary means, And as such expenditures are 
further reduced, as must be the case if only 
gradually, the volume of United States ex- 
ports must inevitably decline unless there is 
a compensating increase of United States 
tourist expenditures—and of United States 
imports, 

Given a reasonable break, over a period 
of years, it is not only conceivable but prob- 
able that aggregate dollar earnings of other 
countries will increase enough to pay not 
only for the present volume of United States 
exports, but to permit a gradual increase of 
exports to new high levels. But will we be 
given a reasonable break? This depends 
largely on the attitude of our own lawmakers 
in Washington. 

The administration, ever since the Presi- 
dent's message of March 30, 1954, has been 
pressing for foreign economic and trade poli- 
cies based on a realistic approach to inter- 
national economic conditions, The Congress 
last year grudgingly granted a small part of 
this program, in the form of a seriously 
emasculated H. R. 1. The only progress this 
year is represented by approval by a majority 
of the House Ways and Means Committee of 
H. R. 5550, now awaiting clearance by the 
Rules Committee for action on the floor. 

Much more is involved in this situation, 
however, than thé future of American ex- 
ports, important as they are. The under- 
developed areas of the world are clamoring 
for economic development, for industrial 
plant and equipment, for technical aid. To 
the extent that United States capital goods 
manufacturers can supply the equipment, 
they will be pretty well assuring for them- 
selves a future market, both for replacement 
and future expansion. 

But the ability of United States producers 
to supply the capital-goods needs of the Far 
and Middle East, Africa, and Latin America, 
depends in the last analysis on the future 
availability of dollar payment; and by law, 
even the credit facilities made available by 
Eximbank must be predicated on sound 
banking practices in appraising the future 
ability of the concerned country to pay in 
United States dollars. 

Here is where the Communist trade drive 
is threatening economic penetration of the 
underdeveloped areas. By accepting goods 
in payment, barter transactions in fact, they 
have a strong tactical advantage over us and 
over other free world nations. Already a 
number of the concerned countries are 
strongly neutralist, others are veering in that 
direction, and from neutralism it is not a 
very long Jump into some form of economic 
association with the Communist bloc. 

Meanwhile what are we doing to counter 
the Red offensive? At the very least, Con- 
gress is dragging its feet on H. R. 5550, on 
H. R. 6040, and on every other phase ot the 
President's program to liberalize our inter- 
national trade policies. Solicitude for do- 
mestic minority groups is blinding many 
Congressmen to the international threat that 
thangs over us. And grossly exaggerated 
emphasis on the income of the uneconomic 
fringe of our farm population continues to 
result in overproduction of many crops, 
which we are dumping under Public Law 480 
and in other subsidized ways, in competition 
with the production of many of those very 
countries to which the Soviets are making 
enticing overtures. 

Nobody can deny that there is a farm prob- 
lem—due in large part to too many farmers 
working too much marginal land. Nor do 
we deny that acceptance of more imports of 
quite a few varieties would probably force 
temporarily painful shifts, of labor and cap- 
ital, in certain industries. In shooting wars 
the price of victory has been the lives of 
many thousands of American boys. Are some 
readjustments in our domestic economy too 
great a sacrifice, too high a price, for victory . 
in an economic war? 
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Election year politics have involved severe 
criticism of the Department of State, both by 
Democrats and isolationist-protectionist bloc 
Republicans, on the grounds of bad judg- 
ment in the handling of international prob- 
lems. Without entering into this debate, we 
would emphasize that the real threat by the 
Communists today is on the economic front, 
and the glaring weakness of our internation- 
al relations has derived in major part from 
our failure to adapt our foreign economic 
policies to the modern international eco- 
nomic environment. 

This failure cannot be laid at the feet of 
the Department of State or any other ad- 
ministrative agency. The blame rests square- 
ly on the Congress, or at least on that con- 
siderable number of Senators and Represent- 
atives who have persisted in allowing the 
clamor of pressure groups, within their con- 
stituencies, to deafen them to the deteriora- 
tion of America’s international position—for 
which they have themselves to blame. 

The cost of rational foreign economic pol- 
fey, in terms of internal economic adjust- 
ments, would be small indeed as compared 
with the sheer calamity to America if Com- 
munist economic penetration should succeed 
in driving a further wedge between us and 
that third of the world's entire population 
which exists—some barely exist—in the po- 
litically sensitive underdeveloped areas of the 
world today. 


To Protect the Welfare Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was very much impressed with the 
editorial applause given the Senate Sub- 
committee on Welfare and Pension 
Funds headed by Senator Paul Douctas, 
of Illinois. 

Senator Dovucras has done a com- 
mendable job in this field and I wish to 
include the following editorial from the 
April 27, 1956, issue of the Ilinois 
Tradesman as part of my remarks, The 
editorial follows: 

To PROTECT THE WELFARE FUNDS 

In an era when all too many congressional 
committees have resorted to headline-hunt- 
ing and vaudeville performances, the con- 
duct of the Senate Subcommittee on Wel- 
fare and Pension Funds—headed by Senator 
Pavut Douctas Democrat. Dlinois]—has been 
exemplary and constructive. 

The committee has looked into the han- 
dling of these funds with an impartial and 
objective approach. It has looked not only 
at malfeasance and some bad practices by 
business firms but at the lessons to be 
learned from the great number of honestly 
administered welfare and pension funds. 

It has found, for instance, that over 75 
million Americans are directly covered or 
affected by the funds that have been de- 
veloped in recent years. It has acknowi- 
edged the necessity of Federal legislation to 
insure their sound operation and to protect 
the rights and equities of individuals. 

Average Americans who get their infor- 
mation from the dally papers are apt to have 
the seriously wrong impression that, because 
corruption makes news and honesty and in- 
tegrity are rarely given public appreciation, 
all welfare funds are mishandled. 

This misconception, to the extent that tt 
is believed by sections of the public, is a 
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serious danger, because millions of working 
Americans have benefited from the welfare 
and pension funds—in many cases estab- 
lished by unions and management through 
collective bargaining. 

The AFL-CIO will strongly support most 
of the Douglas subcommittee recommenda- 
tions. We have pointed out, in resolution 
and in speech, that welfare funds are a 
sacred trust, and that their handling must 
meet the highest ethical standards. Basic 
legislation designed to protect the workers’ 
equities while leaving flexibility in the col- 
lective bargaining area will be welcomed by 
decent unions, decent management and the 
public. 

Senator Douctas, who has always set a high 
standard of legislative activity, has, through 
the work of his committee, once again per- 
formed a great public service. 


What-For “al Loose Immigration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS - 


OP ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, as an 
ardent supporter of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act, I include as a part of my remarks 
an article by George Todt which ap- 
peared in the Valley Times, San Fer- 
nando Valley, Calif., of April 10, 1956: 
GEORGE Topr’s OPINION—WHAT-FOR or LOOSE 

IMMIGRATION? 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
repeatedly has held that no alien has the 
“right” to come to this country, and that 
it is an inherent aspect of sovereignty of any 
nation to control the admission of aliens. 

There are at least four groups working 
overtime inside America to destroy the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act who blithely ignore what 
the Supreme Court has held to be correct. 
They are (1) professional politicians who 
would sell out American interests in return 
for minority bloc votes; (2) professional 
immigration promoters; (3) pinks and sin- 
cere but misguided “liberals,” and (4) out 
and out Reds. 

Most of the “bleeding hearts" who rail 
against the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
or McCarran-Walter Act as it has come to 
be known, all too often betray abject ignor- 
ance of its provisions. Their inspired ar- 
guments“ usually consist mainly of emo- 
tional diatribes against straw men. Prom- 
inent in their harangues are such explosive 
items as “racism,” “discrimination,” and “ar- 
bitrary actions.”  High-powered pressure 
groups spread their slanted propaganda with 
greater effect than it deserves. This is only 
accomplished at all because a large segment 
of the mass communications media in Amer- 
ica is always to be found at the beck and 
call of the selfish and unfeeling conspirators 
who would sell Joe Doakes into the future 
bondage of collective—and veddy, veddy So- 
cialist—world government. Their aim is to 
turn America into an international dump- 
ing ground for the world's surplus people. 

Now just what are some pertinent facts 
which concern this matter in reality? In 
the first place, most of us may be in for a 
shocking surprise. Competent experts esti- 
mate that there are already 5 million illegal 
immigrants in the United States today. 
Perhaps it is more appropriately time for a 
head count—and subsequent roundup—of 
those who have unlawfully sneaked inside 
this Nation in defiance of her laws and duly 
constituted national sovereignty. 
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It would also be Interesting to learn what 
number of bona fide American citizens in the 
ranks of labor are out of work today—or 
on welfare rolls—because they cannot obtain 
the jobs which are presently being held down 
by these 5 million of unlawful residents on 
our soil. These outlaws—for that is pre- 
cisely what they are—should be swiftly 
rounded up and sent to their homelands 
before there is any further loose talk of 
bringing in additional droves of refugees and 
displaced persons about the globe. 

Those who yell loudest for increased im- 
migration above and beyond the McCarran- 
Walter Act usually pose as the great friends 
of labor. Yet it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult to see how hordes of cheap workers 
flooding into this country can have any 
beneficial effect upon the American working 
man—in or out of unions. As long as there 
are millions of unemployed here—why bring 
in more bodies by the millions to seek non= 
existent jobs? 

The McCarran-Walter Act was passed over- 
whelmingly over the veto of former President 
Harry S. Truman in 1952. A special com- 
mittee of the Senate had spent 4 years in 
working out details of the bill. A tremen- 
dous amount of study, research, and investi- 
gations went into the finished product. As 
it was written, it was endorsed by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, the De- 
partment of Justice, the Visa Division, and 
other interested divisions of the Department 
of State, by the Central Intelligence Agency. 
and by other executive departments. Moré 
than 100 patriotic, civic, and religious organ- 
izations gave the bill their unstinted en- 
dorsement. The only opposition came from 
the American Committee for the Foreign 
Born and from thé National Lawyers Guild. 
both of which have been cited by the Attor- 
ney General and the House Committee oD 
Un-American Activities as Communist 
fronts. 

Actually, e McCarran-Walter Act ex- 
cludes, witffout partiality, Fascists, Nazis, 
and Communists from this country—and it 
would be difficult for any fair-minded person 
to see how it could have been written with 
any greater degree of fairness than was in- 
corporated within its provisions. The hys- 
terical, emotion-packed propaganda against 
it today stems, in largest measure, from 
those giddy do-gooders who insist that the 
rich Americans owe the rest of the world its 


“living—at United States taxpayer expense. 


We should have for ourselves either an ef- 
fective immigration system, or none at all- 
If the latter philosophy is to prevail—why, 
then, tear down the bars and allow anybody 
to come here who wishes to do so. Such an 
invasion by the international dissatisfied set 
would quickly accomplish the destruction of 
the traditional American way of life in short 
order and impoverish our citizens, but 80 
what? Our one-worlders would be happy: 
wouldn't they? What could really be more 
important than this? 


Petition Opposing Alcoholic Beverage 
Advertising in Interstate Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, it is 
my pleasure to submit herewith, for the 
Recorp, a petition which I have received 
from the members of the Alabama 
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Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
in my district: 
PETITION 
To our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress; 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
You to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing legislation to prohibit the 

portation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce, and its broad- 
Casting over the air, a practice which nulli- 
fies the rights of the States under the 21st 
amendment to control the sale of such bev- 
erages. At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers 
is becoming an alcoholic there should be no 
encouragement to increase the use of such 
erages. Children and youth are being 
Misled to consider them harmless, especially 
by the powerful audio and visual suggestions 
ot radio and television. 
Mrs. H. F. Bryan, Mrs. W. M. Key. Sr., 


Mrs. D. J. Duffee, Mrs. L. M. Smith, 
Mr. T. W. Ward. Mrs. A. W. Baker, Mrs. 
R. H. Outlaw, Mrs. J. D. Norman, Mrs. 
Wallace Norman, Mrs. C. S. Sherman, 
Mrs. E. K. Ross, Mrs. C. E. Allen, Mrs. 


Allen, Mrs. P. A. Morgan, Mrs. V. Penn- 
ington, Mrs, Bertha Wallis, Mrs. W. A. 
Coggin, Mrs. Joel Appleby, Mrs. Lizzie 
Lumpkin, Mrs, Katherine Truss, Mrs. 
E. R. Ferguson, Mrs. A. D. Splegle, Mrs. 
W. B. Norton, Mrs. Ernest B. Box, Mrs. 
Bessie Thornhill, Mrs. H. H. Vann, Mrs. 
A. C. Lee, Mrs. W. H. Savage, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Geno, Mrs. E. T. e. Mrs. 
G. S. Theros, Mrs. Alice N. Coleman, 
Mrs. Zula Roper, Mrs. A. E. White- 
house, Mrs. Kate Boyle, Mrs. G. D. 
Shubert, Mrs. W. H. Sharp, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Dillard. 


GOP’s Espousal of Soil Bank Is Tinged 
With Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


8 Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Peaker, the Republican administra- 
S sudden espousal of a soil-bank 
hse presents an interesting case 
Deere in political expediency. News- 
Mary columnist Drew Pearson in his 
hiss, 5, 1956, column covers some of the 
ot tory of the administration's reversal 
Position on a soil-bank bill. 
I was interested in Mr. Pearson's 
= lysis because I introduced an acreage 
n aervation bill—H. R. 5942—last year 
May 2, 1955. My bill is a soil-bank 


0 
bin. 
administration and its Depart- 


The 


iy of Agriculture opposed my bill as 
os as November of 1955 for the same 
Pons that it opposed the Honorable 
8 ED MARSHALL’s bill. In essence, the 
ration's opposition to a soil- 
s Program was that it would be too 
tly, 
cquowever, as the second session of this 
Ngress approached, the Republican 
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administration became frantic over de- 
clining farm income. It had to hit on 
some gimmick to regain lost ground with 
hard-hit farmers. The soil-bank plan 
looked good to the Republicans, so they 
clasped the program to their bosoms 
with fervor. In addition, the adminis- 
tration wanted pre-payments—borrow- 
ing on next year's income—so that 
money would be paid out before elec- 
tions. 

The administration: has also over- 
emphasized what a soil-bank bill will 
do. In the newspaper ads that were run 
in the newspapers by Republicans dur- 
ing the month of February an effort was 
made to create the impression that im- 
mediate passage of a soil bank would 
put hundreds of millions of dollars in 
farmers’ hands by spring planting time. 
The newspaper ads did not point out 
that this would be replacement income 
and not new or additional farm income. 

I believe that farmers saw through 
the ad, and that explains why so few 
ballots were sent in to support the Re- 
publican’s appeal for action. I know 
that the number of ballots my office 
received was less than two dozen. 

Here is the full text of Mr. Pearson's 
column on the administration’s attitude 
toward the soil bank: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND— BENSON 
REJECTED SOIL-BANK PLAN 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The backstage maneuvering over a farm 
bill have been happening with such lightning 
speed that the press, let alone the public, 
can't keep up with it. Seldom, however, has 
politics been so wrapped up in any legisla- 
tion, even in an election year. 

With dire reports coming from the farm 
belt following Ike’s veto of the farm bill, the 
Republicans were almost frantic in their de- 
sire to pass something to put immediate cash 
in the farmer’s pocket. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson was also frantic in his desire 
to get credit for the soil bank. 

Appearing before the House Agriculture 
Committee, Benson was asked by Chairman 
Hanolp Cooter, North Carolina Democrat: 

“Mr. Secretary, you have presented some- 
thing you call the soil bank. But you over- 
look the fact that in 1934 we spent $637 
million starting to build up the soil of this 
country. And from that year on, we con- 
tinued to build up the soil. Every year that 
you've been in office, however, you have 
asked us for less and less money for soil. 
You asked us last year for $175 million and 
we voted you $250 million. 

“And now suddenly you want what you 
call a soll bank. 

“I remember last February,” continued 
Cooter, “I wrote you a letter asking you in 
detall about setting aside an acreage reserve 
in the form of a soll bank. And you kept 
my letter from February until July. Then, 
after conferring with all your assistants, you 
finally answered that it was too expensive 
and impractical. 

PREELECTION BONUS 

“Now, can you tell me today,” concluded 
Cooter, “one authority you need for a soil 
bank that you don’t already have in the 
bill passed 20 years ago by the Democrats?” 

Benson turned to lawyers for advice. 
Before they could answer, CooLEY continued: 

»I can think of two—authority to make 
long-term contracts with farmers and au- 
thority to protect the future basic allotments 
of farmers. 

“All right,” sald Coorry, “you send me in 
writing the authority you need and we'll 
pass it.” 
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Benson, however, didn’t warm up to the 
idea at all. He wanted a brandnew bill 
The White House also asked for authority 
to make advance payments to farmers out 
of the soil-bank program to the tune of 6500 
million, 

This pre-election bonus outraged Demo- 
cratic leaders in general and Congressman 
JAMIE WHITTEN, of Mississippi, in particular. 

“If a Democratic President were to recom- 
mend paying the farmer part of his 1957 
income in 1956, just before the November 
election, as Eisenhower has recommended,” 
observed WHITTEN, “the press would carry 
big headlines accusing the Democrats of 
trying to borrow the farm vote—which in- 
cidently would be borrowing it with the 
farmer's own money loaned against his own 
next year’s depleted income.“ 

BRANNAN PLAN 

His dander up, WHITTEN called his Appro- 
priations Subcommittee and O. K.’d a $1,200,- 
000.000 appropriation based on the old Henry 
Wallace soil-bank bill which had been on 
the statute books for 20 years. This would 
have given an immediate payment instead 
of borrowing against the future. 

The House Rules Committee, however, re- 
jected the appropriation on the ground that 
the Henry Wallace law needed amendments. 

Cootæx offered a 29-line amendment to the 
Henry Wallace soil bank law which brought 
it completely up to date. 

Republicans, however, refused to accept it. 
What they wanted was not a modernized re- 
vamped Democratic bill, but a new bil bear- 
ing the trade mark of Benson and Eisen- 
hower. 

After counting noses, the Demorcatic high 
command figured it was short 20 House Re- 
publicans necessary to pass the Whitten- 
Cooley soil plan. > 

So overnight, CooLEY proposed a modi- 
fied Brannan plan with a subsidy to farmers. 

“If you want to put money in the farmers’ 
pocket,” he told Republicans, let's do it out- 
right without any subterfuge. Let’s not 
borrow from their next year’s income. 

“You already have a Brannan plan for 
wool, a crop chiefly raised by the big Re- 
publican sheepmen of Utah and Wyoming,” 
argued Cooter. “And Benson is supporting 
Sugar at 98 percent of parity—a crop high- 


Jy important to his State of Utah. So let's 


be fair and vote the Brannan plan for other 
crops.” 

There were howls of protest from Re- 
publicans, however, and the modified Bran- 
nan plan was dropped. 


The Impact of Population and Industrial 
Growth on Our Nation’s Metropolitan 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the address of Mr. LeRoy 
D. Owen, of Los Angeles, Calif., presi- 
dent, Society of Industrial Realtors, be- 
fore the 31st annual meeting of the 
American Industrial Development Coun- 
cil, San Francisco, April 12, 1956. 

Mr. Owen, in his notable address, 
stresses that sober refiection must be 
given to the shifting sands of our popu- 
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lation and the impact it is creating on 
our metropolitan areas in various parts 
of the United States. A sound balance 
between the Nation’s industry and agri- 
culture is essential to our economic 
stability. 

He further points out that if our social 
and economic structure is to remain 
stable and sound, we must spread our 
constantly and rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation throughout the country and pre- 
vent the concentration of population in 
the metropolitan areas and in certain 
States. This ever-growing and shifting 
population should be distributed more 
equitably, if we are to prevent the neg- 
lect and abandonment of the develop- 
ment of our natural resources which 
these people are leaving behind in the 
States that are being vacated. 

Mr. Owen’s statement is obviously the 
result of profound thought and study, 
and in my judgment merits careful con- 
sideration: 

THE Impact OF POPULATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
GROWTH ON OUR NATION'S METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 
When Mr. Clawson, your program chair- 

man, invited me to speak at this conference 

of the American Industrial Development 

Council I was delighted to accept. There is 

much in common between your organization 

and the one which I have the honor to rep- 
resent—the Society of Industrial Realtors. 

Today the memberships of both the council 
and SIR are composed of industrial develop- 
ment representatives of railroads, utility 
companies, real estate managers of large cor- 
porations, representatives of banks, cham- 
bers of commerce, and State industrial de- 
velopment commissions. 

Many SIR’s, particularly among our asso- 
ciate membership, are also members of the 
American Industrial Development Council. 
This similarity of membership indicates a 
mutual and common interest in the pur- 
poses of both organizations. Your members 
and those of SIR have a definite interest 
in the orderly development of industrial 
enterprises. 

I should like to talk to you briefly today 
on the subject, The Impact of Population 
and Industrial Growth on Our Nation’s Met- 
ropolitan Areas. It is a definite problem 
which confronts us. 

It is my belief that we as citizens of the 
United States are not giving enough thought 
to this subject and therefore it behooves 
such organizations as the AIDC and the SIR, 
along with all similar organizations, to pin- 
point the facts in the hope that constructive 
future planning will bring beneficial results 
to our Nation and prevent undue deteriora- 
tion of our metropolitan areas. 

There are three facets which must be con- 
sidered. 

1. The rapid growth in population of our 
metropolitan areas, namely, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, the bay area of San Francisco and 
Oakland, and Los Angeles. 

2. The growing menace of traffic conges- 
tion with its slaughter of Americans on our 
highways, and, lastly 

3. The agricultural problem, occasioned 
by the falling off of farm income, overpro- 
duction and maldistribution of agricultural 
products. 

Presently, it is estimated that there are 
approximately 165 million people in the 
United States. In 1975 it is estimated this 
figure will be over 221 million, an increase of 
35 percent. 

We are not giving proper attention to the 
problems occasioned by this growing popu- 
lation and the shifts which are taking place. 
Farm population dropped 3% percent from 
1953 to 1954. 
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Thirty-one and one-half million persons 
moved during the year ending April 1955. 
Of this group 22.1 percent were rural, non- 
farm, or suburban residents. 

Stanford Research Institute in August 
1955 completed an intensive study of popu- 


lation trends in the United States through- 


1975. This report is not only factual and 
enlightening, but, if the deductions are 
sound, it is a forceful warning of difficulties 
ahead for many sections of our Nation. 

The Pacific region—Washington, Oregon, 
California—has had by far the highest in- 
migration among the regions of the United 
States, averaging about 330,000 per year 
from 1940 to 1954. The estimated annual 
in-migration from 1955 to 1975 for the region 
will be 364,000. Estimated population in 
1975—29,439,000, an increase of 75.9 percent 
over 1954. 

The East South Central region comprises 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama. From 1940 to 1954 these 
States lost population by out-migration of 
over 125,000 per year. The estimated annual 
out-migration from 1955 to 1975 for this 
region is 138,000 people. Estimated popu- 
lation in 1975—13,100,000, an increase of 
only 12.1 percent over 1954. 

When we recall that the overall population 
increase for the United States is estimated at 
35 percent from 1954 to 1975 these figures, 
for these two regions; namely, the Pacific and 
the East South Central States, are startling 
and point to problems ahead. 

Our major cities are growing. In recent 
years the rate has stepped up decidedly. 
Pressures due to population growth have 
increased to such an extent that our people 
should be concerned. No metropolitan area 
is free from these problems: 

. Traffic congestion, 

. Increased taxation. 

Lack of adequate school facilities. 

. Increasing blight of downtown areas. 

. Concern as to changing property values. 
. A growing crime rate and juvenile de- 
linquency. 

This concentration of population in our 
metropolitan areas is a severe drain on our 
national income, a challenge to our economy, 
our present efficiency, our know-how. 

Traffic congestion in our metropolitan 
areas Is taking millions of productive hours 
from our economy. Greater mobility is nec- 
essary, but there is grave doubt that it can 
be obtained. In many cities it is physically 
impossible, the cost too great. 

Traffic congestion in major urban centers 
requires special consideration. A general 
highway program can ease the urban prob- 
lem somewhat if it provides new bypass 
highways around urban centers. But the 
solution to urban traffic congestion requires 
much more than this. 

Involved are all the possibilities of traffic 
engineering and the use of different modes 
of mass transportation. 

In 1920 there were 9 million motor vehicles 
registered in the United States. Today there 
are about 60 million. By 1965, conserva- 
tively, there will be 81 million. | 

It is estimated the Nation is spending 
about $40 billion each year to get people and 
things from place to place by motor trans- 
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portation, an amount which is about one- ~ 


tenth of the value of all goods and services 


provided in the Nation each year. 


The Citizens Traffic Safety Board of New 
York has recently estimated that traffic de- 
lays have cost its citizens more than $1 bil- 
lion a year, which included wages estimated 
at $350 million. 

In Chicago a few years ago buses were sta- 
tionary 20 percent of their trip time; now 
they are stationary 40 percent of the time, 
due to traffic delays. 

This result is inevitable when we try to 
force thousands of automobiles and trucks 
on city streets, of the same original width 
which accommodated the horse and buggy 
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vehicles of our youth. Our cities are out of 
date, made so by the automobile. 

An improved national highway system, one 
advocated by President Eisenhower, will help 
bring a liquidity in the movement of people. 
which will tend to assist our metropolitan 
areas. 

Distance is less important than time. A 
realistic highway system in the United States 
will create time and serve our population 
well, protect metropolitan property values, 
and assist in curtailing the shameful slaugh- 
ter and maiming of our citizens thro 
traffic accidents, which, in 1955, killed nearly 
38,500 people; with an estimated cost for 
medical bills, property damage, and other 
expenses of nearly $5 billion. 

In thos sections of our country where im- 
proved highways have been constructed divi- 
dends from benefits have been large. 

Agricultural areas have been brought closer 
to the metropolitan centers. Time has been 
saved in moving products to the cities. In- 
dustry has moved from the metropolitan 
areas to rural communities with sufficient 
land for future expansion at sensible prices. 
Employees have ideal living conditions near 
their employment, free from traffic conges- 
tion. 

Rural communities profit through this 
partnership with industry, taxes are tem- 
pered, out-migration of people is not a neces- 
sity because of new employment, and gen“ 
erally the economy of the community 18 
stabilized. 

Recently, we contacted our associate mem- 
bers, representing Chrysler, General Motors 
and Westinghouse, to inquire as to theif 
company’s experience in locating plants in 
rural areas. Within recent years 22 plants 
have been located in farming communities 
and employ 32,400 people. These moves have 
proven sound, both from the standpoint of 
industry and the community where these 
plants have been located. Certainly, it has 
been beneficial to our metropolitan areas, 
with no loss sustained. 

I have corresponded with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson and enjoyed a luncheon date 
in Washington with Undersecretary True D- 
Morse relative to the pending farm bill in 
Congress and more particularly to the pro- 
posed soil bank program. 

This program asks the farmer to refrain 
from planting or utilizing all of his land, and 
to curtail production. This approach is not 
typical American. It is contrary to the 
spirit of our people. It is a negative approach 
to solving the problem. It is an economic 
waste to permit land or buildings to remain 
idle or vacant. It is unsound to discharge 
productivity of any kind. 

I have suggested to Secretary Benson that 
it should be brought forcefully to the at- 
tention of those both in rural and metro- 
politan areas the desirability of encouraging 
the establishment of industrial plants in 
rural areas in close proximity to mie tropolitan 
centers. : 

This is a positive approach for the utiliza- 
tion of land which might become a part of 
the soil bank and tend, even in a small 
measure, to improve the agricultural s{tua- 
tion on a permanent basis. 

Land, considered for the soil bank, might 
well be used for industrial development an 
thus create additional income for the farmer 
from rent or through the sale of a portion 
of his property. 

The establishment of industrial plants in 
rural areas creates employment for our agri- 
cultural population, with an increasing num- 
ber of available hours for nonfarm labor 
oe to mechanization of agricultural pur- 
suits. 

Industries may purchase rural property 
at reasonable prices to meet present and 
future demands. Current high prices of in- 
dustrial property in metropolitan areas is 8 
present deterrent to industrial development. 
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Employees weloome the opportunity of 
working in rural areas which provide fine 
residential subdivisions within easy access 
free from traffic congestion—to their employ- 
ment, and an opportunity to enjoy living 
advantages not obtainable in metropolitan 
areas. 

You may be interested in Secretary Ben- 
son's response to the above comments and 
suggestions. He rightfully points out that a 
sound balance between the Nation’, industry 
and agriculture is essential to economic sta- 
bility. He is of the opinion that the rural- 
development program, which President 
Eisenhower recently described as “soundly 
conceived and basic approach toward solving 
a highly important social and economic 
Problem,” is a step forward in the permanent 
Solution of economic stresses in many sec- 
tions of our country. 

“An important objective of the rural de- 
Velopment program is increased industry in 
Tural areas and encouragement of an econ- 
omy in which farmers supplement their in- 
comes through work off the farm.“ The De- 
partment of Agriculture, “using facilities of 
the Federal Government” is endeavoring to 
aggressively encourage “farm, business, and 
Other local leadership in trade area and com- 
Munity development programs. 

“Over 20 States have now taken the lead in 
the rural-development program through or- 
ganization and planning for work in one or 
More counties in each State.” 

He concludes with this statement: “Rural 
development is the concern of the business 
and industrial as well as the agricultural 
Community. In many rural areas of ex- 
tremely low income, better agriculture and 
More efficient farms are only half the answer; 
industry, vocational training in nonagricul- 
tural skills, better management of commu- 
hity resources must proceed parallel to im- 
provement in agriculture.” 

I readily admit that I am confused. Cer- 
tainly I do not have the answer to the sur- 
plus with which we are confronted. I'm 
Convinced it is due to Federal tampering of 

c economic principles some year ago and 
believe Secretary Benson and President 
Elsenhower are sincerely trying to oorrect a 
dificult condition which exists in our agri- 
Cuitural regions. 

After analyzing population figures, the 
Movement of peopie from one section to an- 
other, the growth of our metropolitan areas, 
the increase of population in many States— 
Notably in the West—and, at the same time, 

e continued loss of population in other 

itates—notably Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 

and Mississippi—what basic conclu- 
Sions do we reach? 

As I see them, perhaps they can be enu- 
Merated as follows: 

1. The population growth of the United 
States with estimates indicating a popula- 

lon in 1975 approaching over 221 million 
ple is certain to require good- planning 
eliminate maladjustments. 

2. If the social and economic structure of 

United States is to remain stable and 
haad, we must spread this growing popu- 
th on throughout the country and prevent 

© concentration of population in metro- 
Utan centers and certain States. 
4 3. We should give more attention to the 
evelopment of natural resources of those 
to tes which are rapidly losing population 
in €ncourage the establishment of industry 

those States to provide a livelihood for 
tio People and otherwise discourage them 

m seeking new homes to insure a better 
Way of lite. 
pis; ng that people will move from 
to e to place and that it will be difficult 
Nun ara the growth of our cities in cer- 

States, we must be alert in providing 
those 

necessities which are essential to ac- 
iymodate the people in these areas. This 

Tolves a realistic and practical develop- 
Mt of our transportation and communi- 
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cation facilities. More highways and more 
mass tion facilities will be needed. 
The decentralization of industry should be 
encouraged, awsy from our cities, and adja- 
cent to residential areas, to eliminate trans- 
portation as much as possible on our high- 
ways. 

A realistic zoning plan, with due regard 
to residential, commercial, and industrial 
property, is most important for the future 
protection of any growing community. 

Careful planning is needed to insure a 
well-balanced economy between industrial 
and residential areas which will spread the 
tax load, and, in turn, make it possible to 
provide essential utilities such as sewers, 
water, power, and adequate school systems. 

I hope that you as members of AIDC will 
agree with me in some of the thoughts ex- 
pressed today. Your council, the Society of 
Industrial Realtors and.other business and 
civic organizations can well give thought to 
the ever-changing conditions which confront 
our people. If we so direct our energies 
sincerely we shall make a definite oontri- 
bution to the welfare of this great Nation. 


Origin of Christian Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELIZABETH P. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mrs. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article by Mr. 
Willard E. Edwards which appeared in 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin on December 
31, 1955. Mr. Edwards is the originator 
of the perpetual calendar. He informs 
me that the question of amendments to 
our calendar is on the agenda of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. The article follows: 

ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN TIME 


(By Willard E. Edwards, originator of the 
perpetual calendar) 

Dionysius Exiguus is credited with intro- 
ducing, between A. D. 525 and 533, the sys- 
tem of reckoning years according to a Chris- 
tian era. He computed the incarnation of 
Christ as March 25, 753 A. U. C., the date of 
the vernal equinox at that time, and March 
25 is still celebrated as Lady Day or Annun- 
ciation Day. 

He took the date of birth as 9 months and 
7 days after the incarnation date. This 
placed the Nativity on December 31 at the 
end of the Roman year 753. 

To calculate the birthdate anniversary for 
A. D. 525, Dionysius took the date of the 
vernal equinox, March 20 in that year, and 
again added 280 days. He thus obtained 
December 25 as the 525th anniversary, and 
December 25 has been used ever since as the 
fixed date for Christmas. It was first made 
a legal holiday in Rome in A. D. 534. 

Dionysius also fixed March 25 as the begin- 
ning of the Christian year in order to com- 
memorate the incarnation. This practice 
continued in general use until the Gregorian 
calendar reform in 1582. It also continued 
in legal use until 1752 in England and in 
America. We find the Latin dating expres- 
sion “Anno incarnationis Dominicae"—in the 
year of our Lord’s incarnation. We also find 
“Anno ab incarnatione Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi primo“ —in the first year of our Lord 
Jesus Christ from the incarnation. The lat- 
ter expression is usually shortened to “Anno 
Domini primo.” 
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Without doubt, the Incarnation is one of 
the most important tenets of the Christian 
Church. It therefore seems certain that 
Dionysius definitely intended the Christian 
era to begin on March 25, 753 A. U. C. to com- 
memorate this important event. 

(The designation A. U. C. is from Ab Urbe 
Condita, or Anno Urbis Conditae, and means 
dating from the founding of the city of 
Rome.) 

However, some chronologists reject the in- 
carnation date. Possibly they are non-- 
Christians, or perhaps nonbelievers in the 
incarnation, In any case, they take the day 
following the caiculated birthdate of Jesus 
as the beginning of the era. This date is 
January 1, 754 A. U. C. It is accepted as 
January 1, A. D. 1, and therein lies a discre- 
pancy. f 

MEASURING TIME AND DISTANCE 

In measuring time from any reference 
point, one year is not accomplished until 12 
full months have elapsed. It is reasonable to 
assume that Dionysius was well aware of this 
fact and that he called the incarnation year 
merely “the first year.” It is also reasonable 
to believe that he called the anniversary date 
of March 25, 754 A. U. C. the beginning of 
the second year, or “the year one.” See the 
accompanying chart. > 

Ordinal numbers indieate the arder in a 
series, as Ist. 2d, 3d, etc. Cardinal numbers 
tell how many, as 1, 2, 3, or I, II, II. etc. In 
the dating of years, Roman cardinal numer- 
als should not be read as ordinals. Anno I 
Domini, or A. D. I, should be read “in the 
year one of our Lord.” It includes the pe- 
riod between the end of the first year and 
the end of the second year, counted from 
the incarnation. 

Counting from the beginning of A. D. 1 
is the same as counting from the beginning 
of the second year. For instance, it is agreed 
that from January 1, A. D. 1 to January 1, 
A. D. 1956 is 1955 years. Still 1956 is the 
1956th year only if January 1, A. D. 1 is used 
as the starting point. 

Such a system is equivalent, in measuring 
distance, to saying that from the 1l-inch 
mark on & ruier to the 11-inch mark is 10 
inches. Yet from the 11-inch mark to the 
12-inch mark is the 11th inch only if we 
start measuring from the l-inch mark. 

WE START COUNTING FROM ZERO 

However, it is convenient and logical to 
start measuring from the zero point on a 
ruler, 1 inch before the 1-inch mark. See 
any engineer's scale. We both count and 
measure from zero, not from one. The first 
or prime meridian through Greenwich is 
the zero meridian. Zero is a real number, 
1 less than 1, and is correctly shown as the 
first numeral (0, 1, 2, 3, etc.). 

But whether zero is shown on a ruler or 
merely understood, we customarily start 
measuring from the beginning of the scale 
MASE We do not start from the 1-inch 
mar 


* 

And so it is with counting or measuring 
time. We start counting the daily hours with 
and from zero or 0000, the beginning of the 
day or the zero hours. We do not start meas- 
uring or counting hours from 1 a. m. or 
0100. Neither is there any logical reason 
for starting to count the years of the Chris- 
tian era from the year A. D. 1. 


After 1 hour has elapsed, we can record 
the figure 1 or 0100. After 1 year has elapsed, 
we can record the figure 1 or A. D. 1. This 
is the logical way to count or record time, 
whether it is in units of hours, days, years, 
or centuries. 

The first day of each year could also be 
called the zero day, or January 0, a day apart 
from any week. This New Year's Day holi- 
day, followed by 52 even weeks, would allow 
our annual calendar to become fixed and 
perpetual. 
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This is proposed in the perpetual calen- 
dar, a plan now being studied for possible 
international adoption by the United Nations. 

There is nothing to be gained by cherish- 
ing or defending a mistake, misunderstand- 
ing, or outmoded custom of the past. Hav- 
ing two systems of counting time is confus- 
ing and contrary to reason. Counting years 
from the year 1 is an awkward and misunder- 
stood way of reckoning. 

It seems certain that Dionysius Exiguus 
did not intend the designation A. D. 1 to be 
used for the first year of the Christian era, 
He was a scholar, a theologian, and an 
astronomer. Although he made a mistake of 
4 years in calculating the Nativity, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that he started counting 
from the year one. 


DATING FROM THE INCARNATION 


He dated the beginning of the Christian 
era (Christ on earth) from the Incarnation. 
His first year was from March 25, 753 A. U. C. 
to March 25, 754 A. U. C. He called March 
25, 754 A. U. C. the beginning of the second 
year, or A. D. 1, because that was 1 year after 
his calculated incarnation date. This sec- 
ond year (A. D. 1) was from March 25, 754 
A. U. C. to March 25, 755 A. U. C. 

Dionysius deserves more credit and un- 
derstanding than he has previously recelved 
from chronologists and historians. 

Prior to his time January 1 had been used 
as the beginning of the year. However, 
Dionysius fixed’ March 25 as the beginning 
date to impressively commemorate the Incar- 
nation. This date was then used for over a 
thousand years, until the Gregorian calendar 
change was made in 1582. 

At that time, the beginning of the Chris- 
tian year was moved forward 84 days from 
March 25 to January 1. This allowed the 
entire year 754 A. U. C., as we now know it, 
to become recognized as the year A.D. 1. It 
also allowed a near coincidence between Jan- 
uary 1, A. D. 1 and December 31, 753 A: U. C., 
the latter date being the birthdate of Jesus 
as calculated by Dionysius. 

This caused the mistaken conception of the 
Christian era beginning with the Nativity 
and having its first year dated A. D. 1. 

It is therefore fitting to recognize Dio- 
nysius’ beginning date for the era as being 
moved from March 25, 753 A. U. C. to Janu- 
ary 1, 753 A. U. C. This preserves the In- 
carnation origin and places the dating of 
our years on a mathematically sound basis. 
It also reduces to 3 years the error between 
the new accepted birthdate of Christ (De- 
cember 31, 749 A. U. C.) and the practical 
beginning date of the Christian era. 

A dating system is intended to show the 
passage of time from a reference or starting 
point. January 1, 1956, was the 1,956th anni- 
versary of the Christian era. The era was 
then 1956 years old, and the year 1956 should 
be thought of as the 1957th year. Through- 
out this 1957th year, events will be recorded 
as occurring in 1956, since the era will not 
become 1957 years old until January 1, 1957. 

Wedding anniversaries are readily under- 
stood. When we marry, we are beginning 
the “zero year,” or first year of marriage. 
After 1 year has elapsed, we have our first 
wedding anniversary. Its number is anni- 
versary No, 1, the marriage is 1 year old, 
and we are then beginning the second year. 
Counting years of the Christian era is no 
different. The principle is exactly the same, 

TIME IS A MEASURABLE DURATION 


Dionysius dated the years of the Christian 
era from the Incarnation. He fixed March 
25 as the beginning of the Christian year. 
The first year was called simply “Anno in- 
carnationis Dominicae”—in the year of our 
Lord's incarnation, or “Anno Domini 
primo”—in the first year of our Lord. 

After the end of the first year, events in 
the second year were correctly dated Anno 
1 Domini, or A. D. I. This year date, the 
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year 1, later became incorrectly thought of 
as “the first year of our Lord.” 

+ In recognizing the Christian era as begin- 
ning with 753 A. U. C., this first year should 
never be shown as A. D. 1. It may be shown 
as A. D i, for “Anno incarnationis Domin- 
icae,” or as A D. Ist, fur “Anno Domini 
primo.“ It may also be correctly shown nu- 
merically as A. D. 0, for “the zero year.” 

The beginning of the Christian year was 
changed from March 25 to January 1 in 
1582. January 1, A. D. 1 then became mis- 
takenly accepted by some as the beginning 
of the Christian era. This was due to its 
proximity to the calculated birth of Jesus. 

However, evidence points to the wisdom 
of accepting January 1, A. D. 1 as the first 
anniversary of the Christian era. Therefore, 
the beginning date of this era should be 
recorded as January 1, 753 A. U. C. General 
agreement on this date will prevent dating 
confusion. It will not change our numerical 
A. D. dating, but it will put it on a mathe- 
matically sound basis. 

Time is a measurable duration, and the 
years should be recorded exactly as we re- 
cord wedding anniversaries. January 1, 
1956, was the 1956th anniversary of the 
Christian era. The year 1956 is the 1957th 
year of this era. The 20th century will then 
be correctly recorded as beginning with 
January 1, 1900, and ending with December 
31, 1999. 

This period is the natural and the popular 
conception of the century. Let us be rational 
and consistent in recording the years, 
especially when it can be done so easily, 


A Just Pension for Veterans and Their 
Widows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
or, I wish to include a letter dated May 
4, 1956, which I have received from Ray 
J. Tucker, of Metropolitan Barracks No. 
370, Veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America, McKeesport, 
Pa., concerning a “just pension” for vet- 
erans and their widows: 

METROPOLITAN BARRACKS No. 370, 
VETERANS OF WORLD War I 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
McKeesport, Pa., May 4, 1956. 
Hon. ELMER J. HOLLAND, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: The veterans of World 
War I wish to call your attention to a condi- 
tion that is deplorable in this great land of 
ours. 

Veterans of all previous wars of our coun- 
try have been recognized in their old age, 
but for some unknown reason, we have be- 
come the forgotten man and we insist that 
corrective measures be started to see that 
these men and women who were hailed in 
1917-18 as the flower of this Nation's youth 
and as heroes who offered their all on the 
altar of our country in its hour of need, be 
given the same just consideration extended 
all previous war veterans. a 

We should be given adequate security in 
our twilight years to enable us to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with pride and serene 
dignity among all our fellow citizens. We 
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ask your support to call to the attention of 
Congress our demands for a just pension, 
automatically, for every veteran reaching age 
60 (without regard to his financial status), 
and the same pension to his widow when the 
veteran passes on. We also demand hos- 
pitalization when needed for all War veter- 
ans, without the pauper's oath and without 
any discrimination because of the war 
served. 

These are the most urgently needed things 
at present and must be considered if we are 
to keep alive the patriotism of future gen- 
erations, When the growing generation 
reads of the recommendations of a commit- 
tee (headed by a general drawing down 4 
generous pension from his country), that 
veterans be denied pensions, hospitalization, 
and other benefits, they will be shocked and 
will look askance at the recruiting ads which 
stress the gratitude the Nation has for its 
boys and girls who serve our beloved flag. 
especially in war. 

This attitude at a time when billions are 
being poured into aid programs for foreign 
countries (some of which were our enemies 
in 1917-18 and again in 1941-45) will con- 
vince the young blood of our Nation that it 
is a poor choice for them. 

Your consideration and support will be 
appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
Ray J. TUCKER. 


Salk Vaccine Outlook Still Far From 
Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks an information 
article on the Salk vaccine outlook writ- 
ten by Jane Krieger and appearing in 
the New York Times of April 22, 1956. 
Throughout the country there are mil- 
lions of persons deeply interested in this 
matter. 

The article follows: 

Sack Vaccine OUTLOOK: Sri Far FROM 
EnovucH—Svupriy Is Laccinc BEHIND DE- 
MAND AND THE DISTRIBUTION 1s UNEVEN 

(By Jane Krieger) 

The big question about the Salk polio vac- 
eine is no langer whether it is safe but when 
there will be enough to go around. The best 
answer the Government's Public Health 
Service could give last week was that it 
“hoped” vaccine supplies would be adequate 
to give most children under 15 and pregnant 
women at least one shot by July 1. 

Why, after a year of commercial produc- 
tion, is the vaccine stin in short supply? 
How much has been produced and where has 
it gone? Who is eligible to receive it now? 
How is it being distributed? What are the 
prospects that you and your family can get 
the vaccine this year? 

CURRENT OUTLOOK 


This is the picture as the Public Health 
2 and the drug manufacturers now 
see it: 

The yaecine shortage: This is due simply 
to the requirements of production and test- 
ing. Polio vaccine cannot be turned out like 
aspirin. In fact, the Public Health Service 
says the technical problems inherent in 
making the Salk vaccine “are among the 
most complex in the field of large-scale bio- 
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logic preparations.” There Is a delicate bal- 
ance between inactivating the live polio virus 
Used in the vaccine and retaining its ability 
to produce immunity. The whole process 
takes about 4 months—including a month 
and a half for testing. This is not unduly 
long; it takes about 2 months to make small- 
Pox vaccine, up to 6 months for diphtheria 
vaccine. But the demand for these drugs is 
no longer widespread and they can be stock- 
Diled. There hasn't been time yet to stock- 
Pile the Salk vaccine; demand is at least 
twice as great as supply. 

Production and use; Since last April 12, 
When the vaccine was put on the market, 
47,127,000 shots have been released by the 
Public Health Service. Of this, 32,829,000 
Shots have been allocated to the States and 
Territories for distribution; 13,723,000 went 
to the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis which gave them free to Ist and 
2d-graders last year; 11,000 were exported 
and 564.000 went into commercial channels 
before the Government established distribu- 
tion controls last May. 


MOST 5-TO-9'S 


Upward of 20 million youngsters—includ- 
ing almost the entire 5-to-9 age group—have 
Teceived some vaccine. 

Priorities: The Public Health Service rec- 
Ommended last week that the States give 
Priority to children under 15 and expectant 
Mothers. But this is only a recommenda- 
tion. Each State sets its own priority sched- 
ule depending upon the number of children 

each age group, the prevalence of polio in 
its ares, and supply and demand. State 
Priorities vary greatly—New York, for exam- 
ple, gives priority to children from 6 months 
to 15 years; Virginia, to the 1-to-10 group, 

ashington (where demand has been rela- 
tively low) to everyone under 20 and preg- 
Rant women. 
Distribution: When a batch of vaccine 18 
Teady for release, the Public Health Serv- 
parcels it out among the States on the 
of child population; each State decides 
much of its allocation is to be dis- 
tributed free and how much through private 
Physicians; the pharmaceutical-house sales- 
Men decide which physicians to sell it to 
and the physicians decide which patients to 
sell it to. 

Take New York State, for example. The 
Public Health Service wires Health Commis- 

mer Herman Hilleboe that it is holding 
50,000 shots of, say, Lilly vaccine for New 

ork. Commissioner Hilleboe wires back 
that the State will buy 35,000 shots for free 
distribution through various public agen- 
Cies and doctors, and that Lilly's salesmen 
May sell the rest directly to private New 

ork physicians. È 

Theoretically, the drug salesmen then sell 

doctors on a first-come, first-served basis. 
But with polio vaccine at a premium, inevi- 
tably some salesmen give it to their best 

mers first and other use it to persuade 

doctors to buy other products made by their 

company. Doctors, by and large, are obsery- 

ing the age priorities, But since there is 

Rot enough vaccine for, everyone who has 

lority, a doctor may distribute his limited 
*Upplies to his best patients first. 

FREE DISTRIBUTION 

As for free shots, the system varies widely 

om State to State and even from city to 
City, New York State distributes roughly 70 

mt of its vaccine free and New York City 

€rs one free shot for every pre-school 

d as long as its supply holds out. Michi- 

n, which has a long tradition of free vac- 

tion, distributes all of its polio vaccine 

S0 do several Southern States. Iowa, 

On the other hand, has distributed only 12 

mt free; New Jersey, about 47 percent. 

In many States, county and State medical 

À tions have exerted telling pressure 

Sainst free vaccine on the ground that it is 
Socialized medicine.” 
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The : The Public Health Service 
went haywire on its optimistic supply pre- 
dictions last year and is not making any 
more forecasts. Unofficially, however, health 
men figure that between now and July 1 the 
vaccine manufacturers should turn out 
something approaching 25 million doses. 
That would be enough to give 1 shot to 
roughly 80 percent of unvaccinated children 
under 15 and pregnant women. 

What it comes down to, then, it this: If 
you have a family physician your chances of 
getting the vaccine for your eligible children 
this summer are better than if you approach 
a strange doctor. But even your family 
physician may not be willing to give second 
shots until all his eligible patients have re- 
ceived their first injection. If your children 
are 15 or older you will probably not be able 
to get them the vaccine at least until next 
winter. As for adults, there are no plans 
tor injecting them until the supply picture 
has improved radically. 


Miami Daily News Urges Prompt Con- 
gressional Consideration of H. R. 
10469 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
12 I introduced H. R. 10469. This bill 
calls for an orderly gradual termination 
of the GI home-loan guaranty program 
which is due to expire July 25, 1957. 

It provides for a full 3-year extension 
of benefits for disabled World War II 
veterans. All others would receive a 
1-month extension for every 2 months of 
active World War II service, up to a 
maximum extension of 3 years. 

The Miami Daily News, Miami, Fla.’s 
oldest newspaper, in an editorial April 
28, 1956, points up the need for immed- 
iate congressional action on extension of 
the GI home-loan guaranty program. 
H. R. 10469 accomplishes this and it is 
now before the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. This program has proven to be 
vitally important to our entire economy. 
It has profited the entire populace, both 
veteran and nonveteran alike. I am 
hopeful that it will receive prompt con- 
sideration. 

I urge each of the Members to read the 
editorial which follows: 

Action Is NEEDED on GI Homes BILL 

Congress should reach an early determina- 
tion whether or not to extend the veterans’ 
home loan guaranty program now due to 
expire in July 1957. Nearly everyone con- 
cerned is agreed the program must come to 
an end some time; the only question is when 
and how. 

As it stands, less than 4 million out of the 
estimated 15 million World War II veterans 
have availed themselves of the right to buy 
homes with Government-guaranteed loans. 
For veterans of the Korean war housing 
benefits do not expire until 1965. 

Representative DANTE FASCELL, of Miami, 
has introduced an amendment to the Sery- 
icemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, the so- 
called GI bill of rights, which would extend 
the housing benefits for 3 years and provide 
for an orderly termination of the program, 
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Not all eligible veterans would be given the 
8-year extension from July 1957. The ex- 
tended period would be automatically af- 
forded to all wounded veterans, but the 
length of extension for others would depend 
upon service, An additional month would 
be given for each 2 months of service be- 
Svea September 15, 1940, and July 26, 

The Eisenhower administration is opposed 
to any extension at all, holding that a reason- 
able time has already been given veterans 
to exercise their rights. Proponents of ex- 
tension argue, however, that the average age 
of a veteran buying a home has been 32 years. 
As of the first of this year, there were 2,218,000 
veterans under 29. 

If there is to be no extension, the fact 
should be established as far in advance of 
the expiration date as possible in order to 
ame a Henna rush, An orderly termi- 
nation such as the Fascell bin would 
soften thè impact of a N 
to get in under the wire. In the case of such 
a 1 e end builders fear a short- 
age omes and appliances resulting — 
flationary prices. ve min 

It is particularly important to Miami’s 
vast home-building industry that 
settle the matter at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF "PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 \ 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, friends of Poland celebrate the 165th 
anniversary of an instrument that 
marked a milestone in the history of a 
brave people—the Polish Constitution of 
1791. The constitution was an attempt 
to do away with an outmoded govern- 
ment and replace it with a modern par- 
liamentary system. By instituting dras- 
tie reforms it afforded the possibility of 
sound, progressive national life. In the 
light of the years which have followed it 
can be considered one of the greatest 
achievements in Polish history. 

But in celebrating Polish Constitution 
Day in 1956 the true friends of Poland 
do not dwell overlong on the victories of 
the past—they examine the present and 
look toward the future. 

The present times are indeed times 
of trouble. Poland today has been made 
the satellite of an ancient enemy, Soviet 
Russia. It has been subjected to ruth- 
less, thorough, relentless sovietization. 
It has been flooded with Soviet propa- 
ganda, its press forced to reproduce So- 
viet articles, its moving-picture theaters 
to exhibit Soviet pictures. Soviet spe- 
cialists and technicians swarm over Po- 
land. The Polish economy has been 
twisted and bent to meet Soviet needs. 
Soviet officials occupy key positions in 
the army, in the secret police, and in 
the administration. 

The teaching of religion has been sup- 
pressed, in line with Communist philoso- 
phy. Hundreds of the adherents of re- 
ligious orders have been thrown into 
prison. The Catholic Church has been 
completely subordinated to the soviet- 
ized Polish Government. The children 
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of Poland are being taught to turn their 
backs on the God of their fathers. They 
are being made to forget the ancient 
cultural traditions which have been the 
glory of their homeland. 

But though the present may be dark, 
the future is not without hope. The year 
1956 may, indeed, bring new opportuni- 
ties for greater freedom undreamed of a 
short time ago. The latest revelations 
of the Stalin reign of terror in the 
U. S. S. R. have turned the spotlight on 
a fundamental weakness in any regime 
based on forced labor, oppression, and 
murder: the dictators’ haunting fear of 
being liquidated, just as they themselves 
have liquidated others. 

Nothing should instill more hope in 
the hearts of an appressed people than 
the knowledge that their slave masters 
are divided amongst themselves. In the 
words of an old saying “When knaves 
fall out, true men come to their own.” 

The heartfelt wish of the American 
people, and of their representatives in 
Congress, is that the day may not be 
far distant when the true, freedom- 
loving people of Poland “come to their 
own.” 


Jonathan Daniels and the “Quiet South” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
our school integration crisis tests the 
real fiber of our country in a way it has 
not been tested for many years. Too, I 
am convinced that if the moderates in 
the South are listened to—men whose 
first loyalty is to the law, who are not 
afraid of change, and who seek always 
to widen the common ground between 
their followmen—we will work out this 
problem in a way which will enhance the 
best traditions of our country. 

One of these moderates is Jonathan 
Daniels who edits the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer. Asked to appraise 
the segregation problem in his region, 
Daniels recently recently wrote the let- 
ter printed below to his friend Roger W. 
8 of the Bangor Maine) Daily 

ews: 

Dear ROGER: There are a thousand miles 
between us but the policy of your Bangor 
Daily News “to tend to affairs in our own 
backyard for the most part and not stick 
our noses into distant regional matters” is 
pretty much the policy, too, of the News 
and Observer in Raleigh, N. C. 

Yet at the same time I can appreciate your 
statement that “this segregation thing seems 
to be burgeoning into something approach- 
ing a civil cold war, and so even we Yankees 
way off in the northeast corner of America 
have a stake in it.” I agree with you. 

I think more and more as the tensions 
grow around this problem in this southern 
part of the Nation that real national unity 
today depends upon more national under- 
standing of the problem. 

And I have a feeling that somehow we 
newspapermen, North and South, have falled 
to a considerable degree in serving that 
understanding. That ought not to be the 
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case. Someone has said that in recent 
months, there have been more northern 
newspapermen looking at the problem on the 
Southern scene than would normally be ex- 
pected to cover a war. Some of them un- 
doubtedly have come South to find the facts 
to meet the already fixed views of their edi- 
tors and readers back North. 

They have found what they wanted-—and 
the fault for that lies with some southern 
factmakers as well as Yankee factfinders. 

I believe, however, that the great majority 
of newspapermen who have come South to 
cover this story have sought conscientiously 
to cover the story objectively (whatever that 
may mean). Unfortunately, the trouble in 
all the reporting may lie in the journalistic 
fact which brought all of them southward: 
‘That news is conflict, whether it be an affray 
on State Street in Bangor or a collision be- 
tween the Russian and American delegates 
in the United Nations. ; 

If you came now out of Maine into this 
beautiful southern spring you could certainly 
find the facts of cold Civil War. There are 
white southerners of prominence and great 
articulateness who say that never will they 
let one Negro child enter one white school. 

And you will find, too (not silent) Negro 
leaders Who demand that there be complete 
intermingling in all the schools tomorrow— 
or yesterday. s 

Such white southern leaders readily speak 
in cold defiance of the law—though the 
methods they urge are usually devices of eva- 
sion rather than those of open and stubborn 
refusal to comply with the law. 

On the other hand, such Negro leaders, 
confident that the Court is on their side, 
have too often acted in ways which have in- 
cited angers rather than served solutions. 

Probably I waste time in telling you about 
these two groups of active and articulate 
persons. What they say and do is speeded 
to Bangor on the news wires—indeed to the 
last mile of Aroostook and all around the 
world. What you don't get—and I don't 
know how you can get it—is the news about 
the troubled heart of the South. It is 
troubled and torn. The great mass of white 
southerners are much like the people of 
Maine. The will to cruelty here is as limited 
as it ls around Bangor. The love of America 
and respect for its law is as great here. 

And the odd thing is that the prejudice 
against the Negro which the North sees in 
the South is here also accompanied by much 
affection for Negroes. 

Do not misunderstand me: the South has 
not always been fair or just to the Negro. It 
has not understood his aspirations or given 
him the dignity to which all human beings 
are entitled, That troubles many southern- 
ers as it has naturally angered many Negroes, 
The South has made willing and indigenous 
advance in fairness and justice. 

But the South knows that much of the 
present social and intellectual inferiority, 
which is often stated as reason for denying 
the Negro the new rights ordered by the 
Court, derives not merely from race but from 
disadvantage imposed in the past. 

There is reason for troubled hearts in the 
South. The danger is not so much that the 
South will defy the law as that it will by one 
device or another deny its children, white 
and Negro together, The pattern attracting 
attention in more and more Southern States 
is a retreat from public schools which they 
cannot control, Neither Maine nor any other 
State in this mobile Nation is too far off to 
have a stake in that. 

More ignorance in the South would not 
only bring disaster to our hopes at home, it 
peti also mean that those thousands of 
southerners, now year by year di to 
all parts of the Nation, would 2 lg 
ignorance with them. For the South, I said 
recently, those who propose abandonment 
of the schools proposed something beyond 
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secession from the Union. They urge seces- 
sion from civilization. 

That secession, of course, will neither be 
defended nor suppressed by troops. It will 
not be prevented by northern impatience 
with a South which may seem to many an- 
ciently recalcitrant in its ways. Thousands 
of southerners who cherish education for 
their children and all the children of the 
South will fight at home—where the fighting 
can be tough—against any such educational 
secession. 

They will not be helped by anger and im- 
patience from abroad from Bangor, for in- 
stance, or Boston, or New Lork. 

Between the extremists on this question 
in the South there is a great, troubled. 
honest, hopeful body of southerners who 
believe that all the children can be safely 
and creatively served within the law. But 
if any man in Maine believes that will be an 
easy business, he had better stay with his 
complacency in Bangor. 

If a man from Maine does wish to serve 
in a problem in which, indeed, the whole 
Nation has a stake, I would beg him to re- 
member that between the contending thun- 
ders from the South, there is a quiet South, 
too, of thousands of southerners more trou- 
bled than angry, more prayerful than articu- 
late. Their silence may be ominous. It may 
be the mark of hope. Exterior impatienc® 
could only serve to drive them into the com- 
pany of the angry extremes which have al- 
ready seized all.the microphones. 

If I were a man from Maine, I hope I 
would remember that there is a gentle South, 
an orderly South, a South with hopes 85 
precious as this first spring. 

As a southerner, I know that what the 
South needs from all the North to the very 
tip of Maine is not its impatience but its 
prayers. 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN DANIELS. 


A Bombshell Fizzles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
perv Evening Star of Saturday, May 


A BOMBSHELL FIZZLES 


Some people must have been holding their 
breath when a Senate committee began its 
investigation of Murray Chotiner and his 
clients. For judging from many of the ac- 
counts of this affair, Vice President NixoN 
was going to be in pretty hot water before 
the committee got through. 

Now Mr. Chotiner has come and gone. 
We know that he was Mr. Nixon's cam- 
paign manager in 1952. We also know, al- 
though less emphasis was put on it, that 
he served in similar capacities for Senator 
KNOwWLAND and Chief Justice Warren. We 
know that he represented some clients who 
are not exactly the kind of people one would 
be anxious to take home to meet the wife 
and children. And, finally, we know that 
his activity in behalf of the clients took 
him to the Department of Justice, where 
no favoritism was shown him, and to thé 
White House in behalf of two airlines, both of 
which lost their cases. 

But as the smoke drifts away, It is clear 
that the political bombshell has fizzled out 
Mr. Chotiner, at least as far as the rec- 
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Ord shows now, did nothing improper, noth- 
ing that scores of other lawyers are not 
doing every day for their clients. There is 
not a particle of evidence that Mr. Nixon 
had anything to do with these cases, or 
even that he knew about them. And cer- 
tainly no one is going to contend that any- 
thing improper was done at the White House 
or by the Department of Justice. 

What, then, was the excitement all about? 
Well, this is a political . Mr. Nixon is 
a prime political target and it is to be ex- 
Pected that the Democrats and their parti- 
šans will take pot shots at him—maybe, 
even, that they will not always aim above the 
belt. This may be upsetting to Mr. Nrxon’s 
Partisans, but they should not lose too 
Much sleep over it. Their man can take care 
ot himself in this kind of politicking. 


Democrats Loading Their Elephant Guns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr, WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from Sunday's Washington Star 
entitled “Democrats Loading Their 
Elephant Guns”: 

Democrats LoapInc THEI ELEPHANT GUNS 
(By Frank R. Kent) —— 

The type of campaign the Democrats plan 

make this fall was somewhat stupidly re- 
vealed last week by Chairman Paul Butler 
ot the Democratic National Committee on 
the Meet the Press television program. Not 

t there was much of a secret about it, 
-but the naive, not to say crude, manner in 
Which this brash young Indiana politician 
Proceeded to outline what he intends to do 
Was, to say the least, unusual. 
LINE NOT PAYING OFF 

So far as the President is concerned, Mr. 

tler affirmed that his health was bound 
to be an issue, that the Democrats would 


emphasize his lack of leadership” and his 


“failure to keep his .” This, of 
Course, is what the Messrs. Stevenson and 
AUVER have been for weeks throatily as- 
Serting in their frantic effort to bag delegates 
tor their August convention. It is also the 
eme upon which Senators such as MORSE 
Oregon, and Humrurey of Minnesota, 
Steadily harp. However, it seems more or less 
Clear that this line is not really paying off. 
one reason the health issue becomes 


e him a vastly worse health risk than 
General Eisenhower, and the care taken to 
vent his true condition from being fully 
erstood by the American people con- 
trasts most unfavorably with the complete 
frankness of this President and his doctors. 


Mra is aleo true that the “lack of leader- 
p“ and “failure to keep his promises“ 
tions have fallen flat because they are 
Obviously and so feebly supported 

t they are not taken too seriously even by 
Democratic propagandists. Considering 
— facts, it was not surprising when Mr. 
eg was asked what he had to say about 


* President Nrxox's now openly an- 
nin ned candidacy for renomination that 


eyes brightened and his voice be- 
came more vibrant when he sald, “Oh, we are 
Sertainly going to train our biggest guns on 
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him.” At the moment that is the Demo- 
cratic strategy. Mr. Nixon is to be made 
the villain. Already, the Democratic car- 
toonists and the egghead intellectuals are 
concentrating on selling the American peo- 
ple on the idea that if Mr. Eisenhower is re- 
elected (which seems fairly certain) and 
should he die before his second term ends 
(which, according to his doctors, seems most 
improbable) then the diabolic Nixon would 
become President. 

Of course, if these things happen, that 
would be true—but not many balanced per- 
sons think either that they will happen or, 
if they did, that it would be an unmitigated 
calamity. The truth is that in the past 4 
years Mr. Nixon has been the target for one 
of the most venomous and vindictive propa- 
ganda attacks leveled at any public man for 
a long time. When, after his big-gun“ 
statement, Chairman Butler was asked 
whether he thought that Mr. Nixon had 
been a bad Vice President, he dodged the 
question by declaring that Mr. Nrxon, in his 
campaigns, had made shameful insinuations 
against his opponents. In effect, Mr. Butler 
said when Nixon ran for the Senate and 
House in California he had charged his op- 
ponents with being “subversive” and in 1952 
had even refiected upon the patriotism of 
“that great President,” Mr. Truman. Of 
course, this was not true. What Mr. NIXON 
did say was that the Truman administration 
had been soft“ on communism. 


NIXON HELD JUSTIFIED 


Certainly, no one who recalls Mr. Tru- 
man's frequent statements that the Alger 
Hiss case was only a “red herring” and who, 
among other things, remembers the man- 
ner in which he ignored the FBI's warning 
and information concerning the late Harry 
Dexter White, can feel that Mr. Nixon was 
not fully justified in what he said. Of 
course, when Mr. Nrxon ran for the Senate, 
his opponent was Representative Helen 
Gahagan Douglas. Mrs. Douglas, a very 
handsome movie actress, was not a Com- 
munist and no one said she was. Neverthe- 
less, she was affiliated with some very left- 
wing organizations and was an ardent radi- 
cal of the extreme New Deal and Fair Deal 
type. Mr. Nixon did not libel, her at all, 
but he did beat her very badly. 

Enough has been said to show that Demo- 
cratic “big guns” from Mr. Butler down are 
all being primed for an assault on Mr. Nrxon. 
But they have little material and a poor 
case. Nor is Mr. Nrxon a helpless, tongue- 
tied individual. On the contrary, he is one 
of the most effective and hard-hitting com- 
paigners in the country, as his political and 
journalstic critics will find out before long. 
There are already signs that instead of a lia- 
bility to the President he will turn out to 
be an asset. He is able, honest, forthright, 
and attractive. His record is clean. None 
of the charges against him can be made to 
stick. The Republicans are lucky to have 
him as the Eisenhower running mate. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Eisenhower thinks 50. 


Immunity Under the Fifth Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
editorial appearing in the Shreveport 
Times of April 30, 1956, entitled “Court 
Has Two Views About Immunity”: 
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Court Has Two Views ABOUT IMMUNITY 


Somewhat unnoticed generally, the United 
States Supreme Court recently made some 
emphatic statements in support of the prin- 
ciple of immunity contained in the fifth 
amendment. They came in the decision 
holding that the city of New York was not 
justified in removing a municipal college 
professor who had pleaded the fifth amend- 
ment when questioned about his possible 
Communist associations or activities. 

Perhaps even less generally noted was the 
fact that these current contentions of the 
Supreme Court were very much the opposite 
of its own similar contentions in a previous 
case and indicated that the Court takes one 
position concerning immunity in cases in- 
volving capitalism and another position on 
cases involving communism—being against 
immunity in the former and for immunity 
in the latter. 

In the current New York City College deci- 
sion, the five-man majority opinion, written 
by Justice Tom Clark, contained a number 
of strong observations about the importance 
of the fifth amendment and the right of 
the individual to claim immunity from an- 
swering questions in any type of case. The 
opinion stated that the right of refusal to 
testify “has been as one of the 
most valuable prerogatives of the citizen,” 

But in 1937 the Supreme Court said, in 
another decision, and with all of the liberal 
justices of that Court concurring, that the 
immunity privilege was not important. In 
an opinion at that time, the late Justice 
Cardozo, one of the most liberal Justices of 
that day, wrote: 

“It (fifth amendment immunity) might be 
lost and justice still be done. Indeed, today 
as in the past, there are students of our 
penal system who look upon the immunity 
as a mischief rather than a benefit and would 
limit its scope or destroy it altogether. * * * 

No doubt, there would dame 2 nesa ma 

ve protection against torture, phys 
3 Justice, however, would not perish 
if the accused was subject to a duty to re- 
spond to orderly inquiry.” 

Justice Hugo Black, on the Court in 1937 as 
he is now, concurred in the Cardozo opinion 
that fifth amendment immunity did not 
really amount to much and also concurred in 
the current Clark opinion that it is “one of 
the most valuable prerogatives of the citi- 
zen. 

The 1937 case was one which dealt with 
business interests supposedly engaged in u- 
legal operation. For them, use of fifth 
amendment immunity was something ter- 
rible, in the opinion of the Supreme Court. 
The current New York City case is in the 
field of efforts to destroy Americanism and 
its liberties. Here immunity is of the high- 
est importance, the Court holds. 

In other words, the Supreme Court in these 
two separated decisions, has held that im- 
munity is not important in cases involving 
economic liberties but it is highly important 
in cases involving so-called political liber- 
ties, even where the latter type of immunity 
might mitigate against welfare of the Gov- 
ernment of which the Court is a part. 


Independence for the Handicapped 
Through Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride and satisfaction 
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that I request the privilege of inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of 
an essay entitled “Independence for the 
Handicapped Through Employment,” 
by Alaire Dickson, a student at Gooding 
High School, Gooding, Idaho. 

Miss Dickson’s essay won the $1,000 
first prize in the 1956 national essay con- 
test conducted by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. Miss Dickson and the 
four other prize winners will receive 
their awards from Vice President NIXON 
at the annual meeting of the President’s 
Committee on May 17 here in Washing- 
ton. 

The competition for this contest 
brought. entries from 36 States, with 
more than 10,000 students participating. 

The essay follows: 

INDEPENDENCE FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 
(By Alaire Dickson, Gooding High School, 
Gooding, Idaho) 

The man sat there, looking at the letter 
he held in his hand. From this letter his 
gaze shifted to the pile of books on his 
smoking stand and from these books he 
looked across the room and on out through 
the window across the wide expanse of snow 
covered lawn until his gaze at last rested on 
a solitary tree, outlined against the hori- 
zon in the dusk, its branches bare and gaunt. 

A woman entered the room but paused and 
left quietly knowing that the man was deep 
in concentrated thought. How many times 
in the last year she had seen him sitting 
with the same quiet look on his face. 

This man was her son and he had once 
been happy and full of life. 

After his return from the war he had been 
different. He was still cheerful at times but 
for the most part he was despondent and sat 
in his chair in the way she had just left 
him. He was now a cripple, ranked among 
those others who were physically handi- 
capped. He had lost his left arm and leg in 
one of those maddening surges up the Ko- 
rean hills. 

When he was first released from the hosp 
tal he had spent long hours reading accounts 
of the physically handicapped and their suc- 
cesses In the world. He had started his ad- 
justed way of life with hope and optimism. 
But things had not quite worked out for 
him as in his stories and he had gradually 
become disheartened and discouraged. 

As the man in the chair gazed at the tree 
in the distance, he thought back over the 
past few months. He had tried, hadn’t he? 
He did have a degree, didn’t he? If cir- 
cumstances weren't the way they were, he 
would have a job and be looking forward 
to settling down and establishing a place for 
himself and his community. But no, that 
was impossible. How could a cripple find 
work, degree or no degree? People just did 
not want to be bothered with someone physi- 
cally handicapped when there were plenty of 
able-bodied men available. American peo- 
ple, who have so much to be thankful for 
and look forward to, were so busy and 
wrapped up in their own affairs that they 
could not be bothered by a disabled person. 
He supposed it might be hard for these peo- 
ple to keep their emotions under control 
if there was a person around to be pitied. 
But wait, was he being entirely fair? . 

This letter from the Plainview Construc- 
tion Co. was the answer to his last applica- 
tion for work. It was like a stack of others 
in his desk. All polite and all saying that 
maybe later * * *. Yes, maybe later but he 
was going to keep trying. Others such as 
Hank Viscardi, who was a cripple, had found 
good jobs for thousands of the physically 
handicapped; and Eddie Axlrod, who had 
started a crusade for the handicapped even 
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though he did not have long to live him- 
self. These others had kept on trying until 
they had accomplished something. These 
were only two of the thousands who had 
made successful lives. He laid down the let- 
ter and picked up his pipe. 

It was a warm, sunny day toward the last 
of January, and the inneroffice of the Plain- 
view Construction Co. was flooded with sun- 
light. 

The big man behind the desk rang for his 
secretary, and asked her, “Miss Larson, will 
you please send in Mr. Thames?” 

Soon Mr. Thames entered the inneroffice, 
and after the usual greetings he seated him- 
self and waited for his boss to explain why 
he had sent for him. The big man offered 
Mr. Thames a cigar and then began to speak. 

“Do you remember that young man who 
was in about a month ago? The one that 
had his left arm and leg shot off in the war?” 

Mr. Thames replied that he did remember 
the same young man. 

“The point is," the big man continued, “we 
do need another blueprint man, and I have 
given a lot of thought to the idea of employ- 
ing that young man. At first I didn't feel 
I wanted to be bothered with even an inter- 
view, but then after he had gone I began to 
think of the matter in a little different light, 
I sent for you because I wanted your opin- 
ion. I have looked up the records on this 
man, and he was a top man in college before 
he went to war. I think he is just the man 
we want. What do you think?” 

Mr. Thames sat there for a moment looking 
at his cigar. “You know, Bill, ever since that 
young man was here and applied for that 
job I have been thinking a lot about it, too. 
That man should have the same chance for 
happiness as anyone else, and I feel it is part 
of our Job as American citizens to do all that 
we can to make it easier for him and for 
other physically handicapped persons, too. 
What good are we as citizens if we cannot 
even try to help fellow men like him to have 
a small bit of the security that we could give 
him? And you know, Bill, that statistics 
and records prove that the physically handi- 
capped are the top workers in most cases.” 

The big man answered: 

“I am glad you approve because I wasn’t 
sure Just how the rest of the staff would take 
haying someone around that they had to— 
well, sort of look out for.” 

“Now, wait a minute, Bill. I think you've 
got the wrong idea right there. That man 
doesn't need anyone to look out for him. 
One of the things he would hate the most 
would be a feeling of his fellow workers pity- 
ing him. He is really no different from you 
and I; he has had bad luck but he doesn't 
want to be carried around on a pillow. All 
he needs is a chance to prove what he is 
worth, and it is up to you to provide that 
chance. 

“Thanks a lot. I just wasn't quite sure 
what to do. Let's keep this little talk con- 
fidential and wait and see how the rest of 
the employees take it. 

“Sure, Bill. I don’t think you will regret 
hiring him.” 

The mother of the disabled man was busy 
in her kitchen preparing a light lunch to be 
eaten out on the terrace. It was a warm, 
balmy evening, the kind of an evening that 
didn’t come often in this part of Vermont 
during the summer months. She looked up 
from her work and began to talk to her son 
who was leaning against the table with his 
one arm over his crutch. 

“Hasn't this been an enjoyable summer? 
So different from last year. You know, son, 
I was down at the market this afternoon and 
I overheard two men talking about you. The 
one man was telling the other about your 
new leg. He was saying that you had got- 
ten so you hardly limped at all and that that 
was very exceptional for only having it fitted 
6 months ago. Then he asked, Wasn't it 
wonderful about your job down at the Piain- 
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view Co.? The other man replied, “It was 

grand that you had such a good outlook to- 

ward the future.” It wasn't until then that 
I noticed that that man carried a red and 

white cane.” 

Her son turned away and picked up ê 
plate of date bread and made his way out 
onto the terrace where he contentedly seated 
himself and thanked God for his good for- 
tune. He was now among the lucky of the 
physically handicapped. He now had secu- 
rity and respect and he had something to 
work for. Yes, life in general, was good. 

The big man named Bill sat behind his 
desk and watched the leaves fall from the 
big maple outside his office window. 
had been a good year, business was good 
he was satisfied. He felt good, he had done 
something worthwhile besides earn money 
in the past year. He had not known be- 
fore how wonderful it felt to do for some- 
one else. Yes, employing the war veteran 
had done great things for him. He felt 2 
new responsibility toward his fellow men 
and he liked that feeling. This next year be 
was going to do all he could to help other 
handicapped people in his community: 
After all, that was the least he could do. He 
had been surprised at the way all his em- 
ployees had picked up and had done better 
as a result of their respect for the handi- 
capped man. He was even considering in- 
vesting some money in some way to help thé 
handicapped. Yes, this had been a full yea! 


Two Weddings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my good friend Bert Gipple, 
of the Galesville Republican, makes 
a very interesting commentary on the 
recent marriages of Grace Kelly and 
Margaret Truman in the April 26 is- 
sue of the paper. Mr. Gipple sold his 
newspaper several years ago, but he iS 
still active in community affairs and 
writes a column every week, at the age 
of 85. He is one of those independent 
editors who freely speaks his own mind 
and whose paper always had an edi- 
torial policy. 

I know many Americans share thé 
same views as those expressed in the ed- 
itorial; our colleague, Congressman 
UsHer Burvick, wrote in like vein in a 
recent newsletter. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am asking that Mr. Gipple’s editorial be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and I call my colleagues’ attention to the 
article, knowing that they will draw 
their own conclusions: : 

Two Wepprncs 

Don't blame the American press for the 
space given in news columns, pictures, syn“ 
dicate stories and other play- up of the mar- 
riage of an American actress to the prince 
of a European principality who lords over 
the 368 acres which comprise his domain. 
and within is the greatest gambling estab- 
lishment in the world, which provides the 
revenue for its government. 

The press was merely supplying the de- 
mand of millions of readers, for something 
sensational, and the newspapers went to it 
for weeks before and afterward, even to stat 
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ing the hour the “royal” pair retired to the 
nuptial couch. 

Scarcely an article of the bride's apparel 
was left undescribed; how 35 designers and 
work people were engaged six weeks on her 
gown alone; how her diamonds and other 
Jewels glistened; how thousands in resplen- 
dent uniforms and other garb packed the 
Palace and cathedral or swarmed outside 
for the two marriage ceremonies; how scores 
of newspapers took ship across the seas to 
Watch every move and cable every detail; 
that a special representative of the President 
of the United States was sent to express 
Congratulations. The whole a grand show 
in which a fortune was expended for fanfare. 

A few days later, in a simple ceremony in 
a little church in a small Missouri city, the 
same church in which her parents were mar- 
ried, another young woman was united in 
Matrimony—the only child of a former Presi- 
dent of the greatest Nation on earth. A 
Woman whose name and charming person- 
ality were known the world over. The bride- 
groom was a newsman—a worker, not a play- 
boy. The bride's costume was not elaborate; 
the diamond on a finger blazed no brighter 
than that of thousands of brides in the ordi- 
Nary walks of life. The father who gave the 
bride away was in semiformal day dress. As 
One reporter stated, it was the same kind of 
Wedding ceremony as that of any small town 
girl in any small town. To the last word 
it conformed to the traditional American 
spirit. There was no palatial yacht awaiting 
the couple to carry them away on their 

oon. 

Which of these weddings attested Ameri- 
Canism is for the world to decide. And in 
these turbulent times that decision is im- 
Portant. 


Virtue and the Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times: 

VIRTUE AND THE Farm BILL 


The House has acceded to the request of 
the President and has passed legislation pro- 
Viding for the soll bank, which was the 
most important single proposal in the Presi- 
dent's farm program as presented to Con- 
gress in his message of January 9. The bill 
Calls for a total of $5.7 billion in additional 
farm spending over the next 4 years. 

Though the President had asked only for 
the soll bank, on the desirability of which 
the administration and Congress were in 
Complete agreement, it was probably ex- 
Pecting too much to suppose that Congress 
Could resist the temptation to try to load 
it down with amendments of its own, de- 

to make itself solid with groups that 
Might not stand to benefit from the soil 

In some cases it failed to marshal 
the needed strength, but in several others 
it succeeded. The latter included at least 
One of the provisions that had been singled 
Out specifically for criticism by the President 
in the massage accompanying his veto of 
the original omnibus farm bill. This was 
& provision calling for mandatory supports 
for the principal feed grains other than 
Corn—rye, oats, barley, and grain sorghums. 

In calling for enactment of a soll-bank 
bill the President had taken into account 
the frequently repeated refrain of the Demo- 
Cratic leaders that it was imperative to get 
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additional income into the hands of the 
farmers this year. This, in fact, was the 
sole basis on which the opposition attempted 
to reinstate 90-percent price supports in 
the bill vetoed by the President—a policy 
which, as one commentator recently put it, 
“is Mke prescribing a diet of sugar for a 
diabetic.” 

Congress had procrastinated so long be- 
fore giving the President the soil bank when 
he first asked for it that it would have been 
of little use so far as increasing farm income 
this year was concerned. The President, in 


making his second request for the bank. 


therefore proposed that any farmer who 
formally contracted to withdraw acreage 
from surplus crops under the bank's pro- 
vision receive an advance on the payment 
he was to receive after the contract had been 
carried out. 

This, needless to say, put the Democrats, 
who had been demanding immediate cash for 
the farmer, in a highly uncomfortable posi- 
tion. Should they approve the proposal for 
prepayments and thus permit the admin- 
istration to take credit for getting purchas- 
ing power promptly into the hands of the 
farmers? Or should they block the ad- 
ministration's plan, and run the risk of 
alienating perhaps an equal number of farm 
votes? And if they chose the latter course, 
how would they rationalize their action? 

In the end they chose the second course. 
This would seem to be dubious even from a 
political standpoint. But the opposition has 
insisted on making it a little ludicrous as 
well, by attempting to clothe their decision 
in the robe of moral rectitude. Their posi- 
tion, it would seem, comes down to this: It is 
politically moral for you yourself to pump 
out additional income to the farmer if you 
do it through 90 percent rigid supports, a 
mechanism under which the producers of 
crops already in surplus are encouraged to 
increase that surplus; it is immoral when 
someone else proposes to raise farm income 
through an apparatus which is based on the 
sound principle that to be eligible for addi- 
tional income the farmer must cooperate in 
reducing the farm surplus. 


United States Faces Shortage in Scientific 
and Engineering Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following statement 
by David Sarnoff, chairman of the board, 
Radio Corporation of America, before 
the Subcommittee on Research and De- 
velopment of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy: 

STATEMENT BY Davin SARNOFF, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE Bonn, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
on ATOMIC ENERGY, UNITED STATES OON- 
GRESS, APRIL 25, 1956 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, permit me to congratulate your Sub- 
committee on Research and Development 
and its able Chairman, the Hon. MELVIN 
Price, upon your initiative in undertaking 
an earnest inquiry into the problem of scien- 
tine and technological manpower. I fully 
share your concern in this area and there- 
fore consider it a privilege to appear here 
today. 
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The existence of the problem is by this 
time fairly common knowledge. There has 
been no dearth of warnings about the short- 
age of trained men for our vast and ever 
growing industrial complex. 

What is needed, however, is a thorough 
examination of the whole field, including a 
systematic collation and appraisal of sug- 
gested solutions, as a basis for recommend- 
ing practical action, This, as I see it, is the 
heavy assignment shouldered by your sub- 
committee and it can count, I feel confident, 
on the understanding and cooperation of 
industrial, educational and military leaders. 

An important byproduct of the inquiry, of 
course, should be a clearer appreciation by 
the American people as a whole of the di- 
mensions and urgency of the problem. Under 
our way of life, an enlightened and sympa- 
thetic public opinion is indispensable in at- 

and surmounting major challenges. 
This is especially true where, in Congressman 
Price's words, the emphasis must be on Fed- 
eral leadership,” because “only the Federal 
Government has the resources and prestige” 
required for adequate and effective action. 

American security and industrial strength, 
two goals which are completely intermeshed, 
are today dependent upon our success in 
overcoming present shortages and assuring 
an expanded reservoir of scientists and physi- 
cists, trained engineers and technicians, 
This hardly needs to be proved, it is so self- 
evident. There is no substitute for brains 
and practical skills in a technical age like 
ours. Automation, it is true, is advancing 
with giant steps. But every step, if it is not 
to turn into a stumble, demands additional 
contingents of qualified personnel. 

The best machines and weapons are worth- 
less if there are not enough competent men 
to operate them. What is more, neither ma- 
chines nor weapons will long remain the best 
unless research and development are main- 
tained at a high level and dynamic tempo, 
which in turn calls for a constant accretion 
of specialized personnel. 

Science and technology have long been the 
hallmarks of our American civilization. 
Throughout the world, our industrial and 
technical progress is described as Ameri- 
canization. American supremacy in these 
fields is historic. 5 

It is extremely disturbing, therefore, to 
learn that Soviet Russia is already turning 
out engineers at a greater rate than we do. 
It comes as a shock to be told that if the 
present trends continue, the land of commu- 
nism will, within a decade or sooner, out- 
strip the United States across the techno- 
logical board. In the struggle between free- 
dom and communism now underway, this is 
a situation that we cannot afford to view 
complacently. 

I skip the supporting statistics. These will 
no doubt be developed in other testimony. 
Besides, your subcommittee has already done 
a necessary and splendid job in collecting and 
publishing, just last month, the basic facts 
on “Engineering and Scientific Manpower in 
the United States, Western Europe, and So- 
viet Russia.” Those facts leave us little mar- 
gin for smugness. 

Of course, a police state can and does 
compel its youth to enter careers of its own 
choosing. It conscripts minds as ruthlessly 
as it conscripts bodies. That kind of regi- 
mentation, thank God, is ruled out in our 
country. Other methods, wholly within the 
framework of our cherished freedom of 
choice, must be developed and put to work. 

We must not let our natural revulsion 
against the fallacies and the crimes of com- 
munism and its dictators lead us to under- 
rate the capacities and abilities of the Rus- 
sian people. Their youth are made to feel 
it is their patriotic duty to study and acquire 
knowledge and skill in the fields of science 
and technology. The Soviet Government 
even so far as to extend special privileges 
to its scientists and engineers. 
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In America, sclence and technology have 
long been so all-pervasive, so familiar, that 
they are taken for granted. Some of the 
aura of excitement and adventure which 
surrounded them in an earlier period has 
begun to fade out. pie 

We must rekindle in our youth that sense 
of adventure in pushing forward the hori- 
zons of science, research, and invention. 
They must be helped to feel the thrill of 
delving into the mysteries of chemistry and 
physics, electronics, atomics, and aerody- 
namics. They must be made conscious of 
wonderful scientific worlds to be explored, 
mapped, and opened up for the good of all 
mankind. 

That task belongs primarily to the schools. 
But parents, industry, the press, and social 
organizations can play a vital role. 

Despite the many opportunities for gain- 
ful employment in the technical flelds avall- 
able and widely advertised—the fact is that 
not enough young Americans are taking up 
scientific careers. Why? Many guesses have 
been made. But it is vitally necessary that 
concrete knowledge replace guesswork on 
this score. Why should not these young 
Americans themselves be questioned on that 
subject? It seems to me that a survey or 
poll of students in the senior year of high 
school and the freshman year of college— 
the critical years of career decisions—might 
well provide information helpful in drawing 
more qualified people into engineering and 
related flelds. 

Our economy and our national safety alike 
will suffer seriously unless we act now and 
vigorously to solve the urgent problem of 
technical manpower. The immediate lack— 
already an embarrassment to large and small 
companies—will not cure itself. The diag- 
nosis must be made and the therapy pre- 
scribed. 

Long-term treatment is essential; but in- 
terim measures, short-term remedies, are 
also vital. The recommendations I should 
like, with your permission, to put on record 
today are in that short-term category. They 
are not presented as cure-alls, but simply as 
measures that could go a long way toward 
ameliorating the present critical situation. 

A current shortage of teachers in scientific 
and technical subjects is generally recog- 
nized as one of the immediate problems. 
Several months ago, at a dinner of the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association held 
in Washington, D. C., I proposed the estab- 
lishment of what I described as a “National 
Educational Reserve.” It would comprise 
qualified teachers of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, engineering and related subjects, 
to be drawn from the ranks of industrial 
technology. r, 

I suggested that industry release—with full 
pay, for at least 1 year—a reasonable num- 
ber of men and women for teaching assign- 
ments in nearby educational institutions, 
particularly the upper grades in high schools. 
This unique Reserve could also mobilize per- 
sons who have reached the retirement age in 
the military services and in industry, but 
whose experience and knowledge would make 
them competent and inspiring teachers. It 
could take in, also, qualified people willing 
to teach in night schools without taking 
leave from their industry jobs. 

The number of teachers furnished by any 
single company would be too small to en- 
tail hardship for the plants, offices and labo- 
ratories from which they are detached. But, 
if drawn from a wide list of organizations, it 
could be large enough to give new impetus 
to the teaching of sciences in our school 
system. This would be especially true at 
the high school level, which is at present 
the tightest bottleneck. 

I envisage this educational reserve, of 
course, as a temporary expedient, let's say 
for 5 years, to help meet an immediate need, 
while more permanent solutions are being 
worked out. Moreover, whether the initia- 
tive is taken by industry or Government or, 
as would be more likely, by both, the plan 
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itself would naturally be drawn with the 
consent and cooperation of school authori- 
ties, who would prescribe the courses and 
regulate the instruction. 

As we all know, many men and women 
who normally would have become teachers 
of the sciences have gone instead into indus- 
try, where the economic rewards are more 
attractive. The fact that teachers are gener- 
ally underpaid, that many of them can do 
better in private jobs, enters into the equa- 


tion of teacher shortages and must be rem- - 


edied. That aspect, too, I hope, will be cov- 
ered in the course of this inquiry. 

Meanwhile, it is a fact that industry has 
siphoned off some personnel from the edu- 
cational system. It would seem to be indus- 
try's obligation to recognize this fact. But, 
obligation aside, industry would be well ad- 
vised, as a matter of clear self-interest, to 
help replenish the reservoir of trained man- 
power by stimulating relevant studies at all 
educational levels. Its current hunger for 
engineers and other specialists will turn into 
a serious famine if existing conditions are 
not quickly improved. Industry must take 
a leaf from far-sighted conservationists, who 
plant two trees for every tree they cut down. 

I am quite confident that, in the main, 
industry will cooperate with an educational 
reserve. The public is not fully aware of 
the extent to which corporations today are 
providing scholarships, fellowships, and 
other inducements to promote the study of 
engineering and science. Some of them, in 
addition, are contributing funds to help 
maintain or enlarge educational institutions 
related to their particular fields of enterprise, 
The Radio Corporation of America, I am 
pleased to be able to say, has been among the 
pioneers in such endeavors. All of which 
attests, if any proof were needed, that in- 
dustry is in a mood to support any practical 
undertaking likely to increase the flow of 
trained manpower into its ranks. 

The teachers in the proposed educational 
reserve would obviously be persons with 
backgrounds of practical experience. Thus 
they could bring into the classroom the 
breath of living reality. They would help to 
stimulate that sense of adventure in tech- 
nical careers to which I have already alluded. 
They would inspire many an able and 
imaginative student to follow the scientific 
and technological disciplines into the college 
years. Enthusiasm is contagious, 

To make the project attractive, teachers 
enrolled in the Reserve should be given rec- 
ognition and status through membership in 
an organization somewhat similar to the 
various national military reserves. I be- 
lieve it should be set up on a national scale, 
perhaps by an act of Congress, with mem- 
bership carrying appropriate titles, diplomas, 
and the Uke. The educational reservists 
would thus be recognized, and rightly so, as 
a vital element in the equation of national 
security. 

I have presented this concept in broad 
terms. There may be flaws in it which a 
detailed formulation could correct. Since 
its presentation the response to the proposal 
from many quarters has been impressively 
favorable. I trust that we can move ahead 
without undue delay, because each passing 
day makes our problem more difficult. 

It is the unique nature of science that the 
more it accomplishes, the more remains to 
be accomplished. Every new invention or 
discovery, far from narrowing down the: per- 
spective, opens up exciting new horizons of 
exploration. Science, of which engineering 
is a part, is never static or finished. Its 
every achievement marks a new beginning. 
Though rooted in the past, its thinking and 
its mood are ever geared to the future. 

In attacking the problem of manpower, we 
must, therefore, also gear our planning to 
the future. Nuclear energy, as the most 
recent development, with almost limitless 
prospects of growth and useful application, 
necessarily plays a large role in the planning. 
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The awesome destructive aspects of this new 
force in our lives are overdramatized, to the 
point where its beneficient potentials are 
obscured. 

We must bring home to the youth of the 
Nation the truth that nuclear energy is 
essentially a force for good, capable of creat- 
ing a world of abundance to match men's 
most optimistic dreams, With this in mind, 
I wish to make another recommendation: 

To signalize the importance of the scien- 
tist, the physicist, the engineer, the man of 
technology in the dawning age of nuclear 
power, I suggest the construction of atomic 
reactors on the campuses of a selected and 
limited number of American colleges and 
universities. This step would serve many 
purposes directly and indirectly in line with 
the attainment of the goals we seek. 

These reactors would operate to stimulate 
the interest of students in matters scientific. 
They would help to enhance the prestige of 
the physical science departments of the 
various schools involved. These factors in 
turn would help to build up the enrollment 
of young people in the technical fields. 

The presence of the reactor would provide 
a living laboratory, to heighten the realism 
of instruction. It would enable the student 
to get a glimpse of his own role in the nu- 
clear future. Under the guidance of com- 
petent teachers, it would stir him to visions 
of applying this force for constructive pur- 
poses. The impact on the student, in short, 
would be at once inspirational and practical. 

Incidentally, each reactor could be util- 
ized to furnish power for the operation of 
the college or university where it is located- 
In this way the actual or prospective science 
student would not only have the possibility 
of working on a reactor in being, but would 
be permitted to see nuclear energy in its 
peaceful use. 

Gentlemen, to insure the continuation of 
technological progress in our country, to 
guarantee American security, we must solve 
the problem of specialized manpower. We 
must, without further delay, devise and im- 
plement means of attracting ever-increasing 
numbers of our ablest young men and 
women to scientific studies. Every new 
student carries the possibility of important 
contributions to science, research, and in- 
vention. We must nourish that possibility 
and encourage its expression. 

Experience has taught that the begin- 
nings of our progress as individuals and as 
a Nation have often been found in tiny seeds. 
The steam engine was born in a tea kettle; 
the airplane came out of a bicycle shop; the 
automobile first sputtered and moved in a 
small carriage shop; and broadcasting start- 
ed from an amateur station in a private 
garage. Today, the architects of our future 
are largely the young people in our schools. 
We must stimulate their vision of achieve- 
ment and open to them the paths to its real- 
ization. 

The problem of adequate-trained man- 
power, underlined for us by the progress in 
Soviet Russia, must be met promptly and 
with full recognition of its immediacy and 
urgency. I am convinced that if all of us 
face up to the challenge now, America can 
solve this problem and maintain our leader- 
ship in science and technology. 


Perspective on Airpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorn, I include the following edi- 
torial from Sunday’s Washington Star: 
PERSPECTIVE ON AIRPOWER 


President Eisenhower has given a sense 
of perspective to the current Senate inquiry 
into the status of our air power. As he has 
just told his news conference, the fact that 
we. seem to be lagging behind the Russians 
in the production of intercontinental homb- 
ers like our B-52s should not be allowed 
to obscure the overall picture of our strength 
in the skies. Nor should it be taken to mean 
that some sort of “crash program“ must be 
launched forthwith to insure that we will 
have more such bombers than the Soviet 
Union. 

Actually, the B-528 of our Strategic Air 

d represent only one part of the 
aerial might of the United States. The other 
Parts, as the President has said, ought not 
to be overlooked or underestimated. They 
include our globe-circling overseas bases and 
our great fleet of B-47 medium bombers. 
They include also by far the most powerful 
Of the world’s naval aircraft and carriers. In 
these categories—forward bases, planes like 
the B-47 and an incomparable flying Navy 
we are decidedly superior to the Russians, 
even though they may be threatening to sur- 
Pass SAC, 3 or 4 years from now, in the field 
ot intercontinental superbombers. 

The President has spoken commonsense 
in declaring that it is not necessarily true 
that we must keep ahead of the Russians, 
numerically, in the B-52 class. Their re- 

* Quirements differ from ours, and ours from 
theirs, So our airpower must be tailored 
accordingly, with emphasis on quality and 
With a constant awareness that “it is vital 
that we get what we believe we need.“ and 
not just quantity to match the quantity of 

et intercontinental bombers. When the 
Defense Department presents the full picture 
to the Senate investigators, then the Ameri- 
can people, as Mr. Eisenhower has suggested 
may find that our total sky strength prom- 
to keep on being second to none. 


The Tragedy of the Marines in the Creek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 


ot unanimous consent granted me so to. 


do, I call to your attention, and that of 
My colleacues, an editorial appearing in 
the Christian Science Monitor on Thurs- 
day, May 3, 1956. Being a member of 
-the Armed Services Committee, I feel this 
editorial is very pertinent: 
THE LESSON OF RIBBON CREEK 
The problem which has been agonizingly 
tized in Parris Island’s Ribbon Creek 
One so deep and so wide that it reaches 
into every home, every schoolroom, of the 
It has always been just as deep and 
Wide. Por it is this: 
to implant the hard virtues with- 
Sut stamping out the tender ones. How to 
instill loyalty, obedience, discipline, a sense 
Ot duty, fortitude, and resolution, and at 
Same time preserve the equal values of 
Compassion, affection, initiative, and indi- 
Viduality. 
Every parent, every teacher—whether he 
Pt or no—faces this question daily, The 
iference between their task and that of 
© military commander is but one of em- 
Phasis. If it may be said that the trend 
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of the times has carried modern parents too 
far in one direction, then it must be said 
that the continuing shadow of “the ordeal 
of battle,” as Marine General Pate puts it, 
has kept the military oriented too single- 
mindedly, perhaps, toward the other. 

For it is upon the hard virtues that mili- 
tary necessities make hard demands. And 
military (and naval) services of all nations 
stress them. Every nation has need of espe- 
cially trained elite units which stress them 
even more. The prime American example 
is the Marine Corps. And the men in the 
ranks of that corps have been products for 
over balf a century of the Parris Island sys- 
tem. But, says the marines’ commandant 
with forthright frankness, “these men are 
products of a system which also produced 
the tragedy of Ribbon Creek.” And he prom- 
ises the American people to do something 
about it. 

As to the mechanics of the system and its 
reorganization: Marine combat units are or- 

much as are the Army's—officers in 
command of companies and most platoons, 
in continuing and direct contact with the 
men. But marine trainees are into 
companies almost the size of battalions, with 
few officers and with all platoons under ser- 
geants. General Pate promises that there 
will be greatly increase officer supervision, 

This alone would require the premise that 
officers are, ipso facto, more skillful and hu- 
mane than sergeants—a shaky assumption. 
The core of the trouble has been that all in- 
struction and, in effect, most discipline have 
been left to the drill sergeants. Supervision 
from the officer level above and appeals from 
the recrult level below have tended to stop 
at a chasm which yawns between the experi- 
enced and well-entrenched corps of noncoms 
and the commissioned officers. The latter 
are largely submerged in administrative 
duties. 

The drill instructors of today, no doubt, 
are less experienced than those of the old 
Marine Corps. As to that General Pate is 
correct. But we doubt seriously that the 
system is any less vulnerable to petty tyr- 
anny and brutality than before World War I 
and during the 20 years after, when there 
were no citizen marines and the public didn't 
care. 

All of which leads back to the essential 
problem. This the Marine Corps must solve, 
no matter how much the drill instructors are 
supervised by Officers; else drinking and ca- 
pricious punishment could spawn another 
tragedy some day. The whole Nation must 
face it too. For signs multiply that Ameri- 
can society is falling to teach many of the 
strong virtues—and not succeeding spectac- 
ularly with the others. 


Fluoridation of Drinking Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following letter: 

NATURAL Foon ASSOCIATES, 
Atlanta, Tez., May 2, 1956. 
Congressman MAETIN DIES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DIES: Artificial fluorid- 
ation of public-drinking water is a hoax on 
the American people. Last week the Texas 
Medical Association yoted unanimously not 
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to indorse it and voted further not to let 
the subject come up again for 5 é 

The simple truth is that the United States 
Health Department is trying to force mass 
medication on the American people. 

There should be a congressional investiga- 
tion of this matter. The security of our 
Nation is endangered by the instillation of 
fluorine in our Army, Navy, and Airbases. 

I know that you are very busy but this 
matter is vitally important now, If you 
would like to have scientific information 
about this subject I will be glad to send it 
to you. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. Jos D. Nichols, M. D. 


No Disarmament Pact in View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ros- 
coe Drummond in the following article 
entitled “Where the Disarmament Talks 
Stand,” makes a number of intelligent 
observations on the current U. N. dis- 
armament talks in London. The article 
which appeared in the May 6, 1956, issue 
of the New York Herald Tribune is wor- 
thy of the attention of our colleagues: 

WHERE THE DISARMAMENT TALKS STAND 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

If we are going to understand what hasn't 
been happening at the U. N. disarmament 
talks in London, we have to dissect some of 
the diplomatic double-talk. This clarify- 
ing statement comes from British Prime 
Minister Sir Anthony Eden: “This (disarma- 
ment) is just the kind of question we have 
to consider and examine in the light of the 
discussions we have had, and we would 
be wise to do that for the purpose of getting 
results rather than for any other purpose.” 
What Sir Anthony is really saying, I think— 
and he can be vague with the best of them 
is that nothing has been settled, that nobody 
wants to take the blame for ending the nego- 
tiations, and that we ought not to make 
things worse by using harsh words. That’s 
true, but we also ought not to make things 
obscure by using mellifluous words. Harold 
E. Stassen, chief American delegate to the 
meeting, threw his own shaft of darkness on 
the situation with this report at his London 
press conference: “There has been important 
progress and significant steps to move to- 
gether. The areas of disagreement remain 
more important than the areas of agree« 
ment.” 

What Mr. Stassen is really saying is that 
progress seems significant only because so 
little has been made in the past and that, 
actually, no disarmament pact is in sight 
at all, anywhere, as far ahead as anybody 
can see. i 

Of course, the discussions should con- 
tinue—and they will. The Soviet Union does 
not want the discussions to break down even 
if they do not want them to produce any 
universal disarmament at this stage. And 
our position should be visible for the whole 
world to see—a willingness to make a solid 
beginning of arms reduction based on a 
system of inspection which would rule out 
the danger of a surprise attack. 

But the ingredients of a workable, dis- 
armament-inspection system are not within 
reach, and the last thing the West can afford 
to do is to start down the road of a paper 
disarmament treaty which cannot be wit- 
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nessed and policed to make sure that it is 
being totally observed. 

The ingredients are simple if both sides 
want an inspection that works. They are 
(1) sufficient inspection on both sides that 
will prevent the surprise use of nuclear 
weapons; (2) an agreed level of forces, both 
conventional and nuclear, which does not 
destroy the deterrent balance of power be- 
tween the Communist world and the free 
world. 

When Mr. Stassen says that “important 
progress” has been made, he means only that 
if you rule out the biggest issue of arms 
inspection, the Soviet and Western proposals 
for arms cuts are nearer today than at any 
time since the talks began. 

When Mr. Stassen says that the “areas 
of disagreement remain more important than 
the areas of agreement,” he means there is 
no real meeting of the minds whatsoever on 
arms control and inspection. 

There are two tremendous gaps between 
the Soviet and American positions. We have 
accepted the Soviet proposal for “ground 
inspection”—inspection of nonatomic instal- 
lations, depots, arsenals, and staging bases. 
Moscow has not accepted the American pro- 
posals for air inspection. We have offered 
to exchange full inventories of military 
establishments. Moscow has rejected it. 

We have advocated that U. N. treaty in- 
spectors have unimpeded access to the 
agreed areas of inspection. No strings. No 
limitations. Moscow ties inspection to the 
U. N. Security Council which, through the 
veto, enables the Soviet Union to impede 
access whenever the Soviets so willed. 

I can discern no evidence that the Kremlin 
wants to make any mutual disarmament pos- 
sible now. Obviously it wants to keep talk- 
ing disarmament in order that it can main- 
tain the appearance of pressing for disarma- 
ment. But U. N. statistics show that the 
Kremlin increased its military spending last 
year by 12 percent. 

There is an understandable reason why 
the Soviets don’t want to accept mutual dis- 
armament at this time. They no doubt feel 
that soft words and continuous talk will 
cause the West by itself to relax its defenses. 

That would be fatal. True military 
strength will mot build the peace, but it is 
the shield to the free world without which 
there would be no chance of building the 
peace. 


Los Angeles Seeks More International Air 

Travel Out of Los Angeles International 

Airport—Board of Supervisors Unani- 
mously So Resolve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I call to your attention, 
and that of my other colleagues, a mem- 
orandum of minutes of the Board of 
Supervisors in Los Angeles County, 
Calif., relating to international air 
travel out of Los Angeles International 
Airport: 

The board met in regular session. Present: 
Supervisors Kenneth Hahn, John Anson 
Ford, Burton W. Chace, and Roger W. Jessup; 
and Harold J. Ostly, clerk, by James S. Alli- 
son, deputy clerk. Absent: Chairman Her- 
bert C. Legg. 

* 
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IN RE CHAIRMAN PRO TEMPORE 
On motion of Supervisor Ford, unani- 
mously carried (Supervisor Jessup being 
temporarily absent) it is ordered that Super- 
visor Chace be and he is hereby appointed 
chairman pro tempore until the return of 
Chairman Herbert C. Legg. 


. . . . > 
Minute Book No. 426, page 37: 


IN RE APPLICATION OF KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIR- 
LINES FOR PERMIT TO OPERATE OUT OF ‘LOS 
ANGELES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT: ORDER SUP- 
PORTING AND INSTRUCTING CLERK TO SUBMIT 
PETITION TO CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


On motion of Supervisor Ford, unani- 
mously carried, it is ordered that the re- 
quest óf the KLM Royal Dutch Airlines for 
foreign air carrier operating permit out of 
Los Angeles Airport be, and the same is 
hereby supported by this board, and that 
in view of the destiny of Los Angeles as one 
of the greatest international airports in the 
world, it is ordered that the clerk of this 
board be and he is hereby instructed to 
petition the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Washington, D. C., urging serious considera- 
tion of said application in order that there 
may be speedy establishment of a direct Los 
Angeles-Amsterdam air connection. 


I, Harold J. Ostly, county clerk of the 
county of Los Angeles and ex officio clerk 
of the board of supervisors of said county, 
do hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
full, true, and correct copy of the original 
minutes of the board of supervisors, as 
entered in Minute Book No. 426, page 37, in 
re application of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
for permit to operate out of Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport: Order supporting and 
instructing clerk to submit petition to Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Washington, D. C. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the board of 
supervisors, this 26th day of April 1956. 

Haroip J. OSTLY, 
County Clerk and ex officio Clerk of 
the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Los Angeles, State of 
California. 
By James S. ALLISON. 


Federal Highway and Highway Revenue 
Acts of 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10660) to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916, to authorize appro- 
priations for continuing the construction of 
highways; to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide additional revenue 
from the taxes on motor fuel, tires, and 
trucks and buses; and for other purposes, 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly favor this legislation as it is es- 
sential that we have a sound highway 
system throughout our entire country. It 
is vital to our commerce and industry, 
and it is necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take the leadership in devel- 
oping an adequate system of interstate 
highways. I have always favored a 
sound interstate highway system and I 
have consistently supported all sound 
proposals to attain this goal. However, 
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I did not feel justified to vote for the 
highway proposal submitted during the 
last session of Congress, as the financing 
provisions of this legislation were not 
equitable. 

I feel that the committee has done a 
remarkable job in considering this legis- 
lation. They have included the best fea- 
tures of the highway proposals and have 
endeavored to equitably distribute the 
load to pay for the highway program. 
They have used extremely sound judg- 
ment in including the Davis-Bacon pro- 
visions in this legislation as this provi- 
sion will have a stabilizing effect and 
will protect the individual. communities 
when the constructon program is under- 
way. 

Mr. Chairman, our highway system is 
today entirely inadequate. It has not 
only contributed to highway accidents 
but has actually formed a roadblock for 
commerce throughout the country. This 
bill with its long-range aspects will elim- 
inate most of the present inadequacies 
and will contribute much in the further 
development of our country. 


Soviet Union Taking Lead in Airpower 
and Missiles Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to Mr. Stewart Alsop's column 
entitled “Missiles and the President” 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune for May 6, 1956. It is as follows: 

MATTER or Fact > > 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
MISSILES AND THE PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON.—In this era of complacency, 
the most cogent warnings are blithely dis- 
regarded. For example, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force Trevor Gardner 
has written two articles in Look magazine 
citing undenied facts to prove that this coun- 
try is losing both the airpower and the 
missiles race to the Soviet Union. Hardly 
anybody has paid much attention. Perhaps 
more attention would have been paid if it 
had been known that the second Gardner 
article, on the missiles race, was written in 
the hope that it would be read by President 
Eisenhower, and that the President would 
recognize in it a special, hidden meaning- 
The story goes back to last November, when 
the President, at a meeting of the National 
Security Council at Camp David, again took 
up the reins of Government after his heart 
attack. At the Camp David meeting, the 
President was briefed on the major problems 
confronting his administration. Gardner, 
together with Deputy Secretary of Detense 
Reuben Robertson, and one or two others, 
was assigned to brief the President on the 
missile problem, The President was told 
how, in midsummer, almost certain knowl- 
edge had come into the hands of the Gov- 
ernment that the Soviets were already test- 
ing medium-range missiles. He was told 
how a decision had very recentiy been taken 
to start a new missiles program to attempt to 
match the Soviet achlevement in the medi- 
um-range field. And the cumbrous organ- 
ization of the whole missile program was de- 
scribed to the President. 
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After his briefing, the President asked cer- 
tain angry questions. And that is why 
Gardner’s second article, “Our Guided Mis- 
sile Crisis,” should have had a special signifi- 
Cance to the President. Toward the end of 
the article, there appears the following para- 
graph, which Gardner italicized: 

“Why did it take from August to November 
to make a decision to proceed with the 
medium-range missile? Why is the present 
Organization so filled with committees? 
Why wasn't one man put in charge of the 
entire programs at an early stage? * * > 
Won't interservice rivalries and the multi- 
Plicity of programs result in a slow-down 
of intercontinetal ballistic missile progress? 
Why isn't the ICBM given a pleas top priority 
Over other missiles programs?” 

These are, in paraphrase, precisely the 
same questions which the President asked 
the assembled moguls of his administration 
at Camp David, after he had been briefed 
on the missiles crisis by Gardner and Robert- 
son. The questions remain unanswered—@ 
Point which Gardner, when he wrote the 
article, undoubtedly hoped would strike the 

dent. 

The President has, in fact, recognized from 
the first the huge significance of the evidence 
of Soviet success in the missile field. After 
the evidence became available, and while 
the President was vacationing in Colorado 
before his heart attack Secretary of the Air 
Force Donald Quarles wrote a memorandum 
for him on the missile problem. 

The Quarles memorandum took the line 
that the Soviet achievement was important, 
but not decisively important, in view of the 
continuing superiority of the United States 
The memorandum 


t-in resistance in the vast bureaucracy 
Sf the defense establishment to the needed 
ic change in the organization of our 
1 e effort has, so far, proved too strong 
107 the President to buck—about as disturb- 
Ng a conclusion as it is possible to imagine. 


Gen. Milan Stefanik 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us paused briefly last Friday, May 4, to 
Mark the anniversary of the death of 
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Gen. Milan Stefanik. Stefanik was a 
Slovak and one of the great leaders of 
the Slovak people. But he was more 
than a mere national figure. He was a 
man respected in the years during and 
just after World War I, and revered in 
memory now, as a true statesman in the 
cause of all the democratic values which 
Americans and Slovaks alike hold dear. 
Though 37 years have passed since his 
tragic death, we can never forget what 
he did and stood for. His life will always 
give new inspiration to all believers in 
freedom and justice, whether they now 
enjoy and vigilantly defend the bless- 
ings of liberty in the United States, or 
are suffering under the tyranny of a 
cruel dictatorship behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 


Support of Our National Parks Is a Public 
Responsibility and a Public Privilege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to herewith present a 
timely and significant article appearing 
in the Christian Science Monitor under 
date of Thursday, May 3, 1956. 

SUPPORT OF NATIONAL Parks: A PUBLIC 

RESPONSIBILITY 


In addition to ama 7 were eer Sli 
ediate respons: or the na 
— now being carried forward in 
the National Park Service's Mission 66—the 
private citizen has & vital role in helping to 
safeguard these natural treasure houses of 

beauty and inspiration. 

THE NATIONAL PARKS: A HERITAGE WORTH 

SAVING 
(By Max K. Gilstrap) 

WasHIncTon.—A massive effort to save the 
national parks from further despoliation and 
even eventual destruction has begun to gath- 
er momentum, Its continued progress will 
depend upon how much Americans treasure 
their priceless scenic and historic heritage, 
on how much support they give to the pro- 
tective efforts now under way. Only an 
aroused and vocal public—the people who 
own the parks—can insure that the parks 
and monuments will be saved. 

Of greatest significance, Conrad L. Wirth, 
Director of the National Park Service and 
originator of the bold, imaginative Mission 
es program to provide urgently needed parks 
preservation over & period of 10 years, has 
enunciated his unequivocal stand to keep the 
park areas free from any activities that would 
impair their natural state as envisioned by 

founders. 

9 that the National Park Service's 
fundamental policy of protection has not 
changed, Mr. Wirth says, nevertheless: There 
are situations and conditions in the national 
park system to which I object. * * * As 
rapidly as it is feasible to do so we hope to 
remedy them, meanwhile preventing others 
from developing or established. 

“we definitely do not want the national 
parks to be resorts as that word is commonly 
understood,” says Mr. Wirth. 

Challenge anticipated 


Along with this heartening policy state- 
ment, the best news the Nation could have 
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with spring in the air and the wilderness 
beckoning is the hearty reception that has 
been given here in Washington to Mission 66. 

Park officials warn, however, that the as- 
sistance program in the national parks has 
just begun after long years of neglect and 
that the upward trail ahead is beset with the 
obstacle of general apathy and the chal- 
lenge to promote public enlightenment. 
These must be met before the peaks of parks 
preservation are reached. Even then, con- 
tinued vigilance and efforts will be neces- 


sary. 

Park enthusiasts have been pleased with 
the reception given the Park Service's Mission 
66 plan. President Eisenhower enthusiastic- 
ally approved the program, and his admin- 
istration authorized a very substantial in- 
crease in the Park Service's rather modest 
1957 appropriations request. 

Not to be outdone, Congress, with a warm- 
ing glow of appreciation for the Nation's 
great scenic and historical shrines, increased 
the appropriations again. 

As it now stands, the House has passed a 
1957 national parks appropriation in the 
amount of $67,688,000 and the Senate has 
approved one of $68,020,000. All that remains 
is the minor task of adjusting the differences 
in conference. 

wnae about the Mission 66 program after 
1957 y 

Budgetary plans for the succeeding 9 years 
will follow a funding schedule set forth in 
the Mission 66 report and in a booklet, Our 
Heritage, published by the Park Service. 
As the program rolls forward, revisions will 
be made according to needs. 

Besides yearly appropriations necessary to 
carry out the program, certain authorities 
will be needed to facilitate operations. Thus 
three bills have been Introduced for this pur- 
pose. These bills, recognizing Mission 66 as 
a 10-year would be an expression 
of congressional approval of the entire pro- 


gram. . 
Public briefed 

In brief, there are five things the public 
should know about Mission 66 at this time, 
according to Howard R. Stagner, assistant 
chief of the Mission 66 staff: 

1. The program will go forward only 80 
long as the American people are actively be- 
hind it. 

2. Mission 66 is basically a conservation 
program. However, it necessarily includes a 
great deal of construction. But it will not 
invade areas that must be left alone, nor in- 
trude upon significant features. Only ade- 
quate and properly designed developments 
will be installed. Relocation of develop- 
ments that now intrude will be accomplished. 

3. Mission 66 is a 10-year program, and 
while every area will benefit, not all areas 
will benefit during the first few years. To be 
practical and fair, the Park Service will take 
care of the most urgent needs first. 

4. The Mission 66 plan for any area must 
be scaled to its anticipated future use. In 
the past, when travel grew from 100,000 to 
200,000, the problem could be met merely by 
expanding facilities. Jumping from 1 mil- 
lion to 2 million is a far different problem. 
It cannot be met merely by expanding, but 
will require a different plan of operation if 
the basic purposes of the national parks are 
to be fulfilled. 

5. The national park system cannot con- 
tinue to absorb the expanding recreational 
needs of the Nation. The expansion of 


public, the press, the 
Congress. He asks for public patience and 
restraint as the Park Service strives to strike 
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a proper balance between use, preservation, 
and development. He assures that each area 
will receive fair and proper treatment in ac- 
cordance with the urgency and extent of its 
needs. 

Mr. Wirth says that as Mission 66 goes for- 
ward its guiding principles are the funda- 
mental preservation and public use of the 
national parks. “These principles will pre- 
vail,” he says; “it is only our practices, the 
way of meeting the objectives, that change 
with the times. Our national parks must be 
used if they are to be of their intended value 
to the Nation, but that use must not destroy 
or impair their distinctive features and in- 
spirational quality and atmosphere.” 

PARKS ARE NOT RESORTS 
(By Conrad L. Wirth, Director, National Park 
Service) 


WasHIncron.—One of the many blessings 
that we enjoy in this free country of ours is a 
magnificent heritage of scenic beauty and 
historic shrines in the national-park system. 
The people of this country have entrusted the 
National Park Service with responsibility for 
passing this heritage on to generations yet 
unborn, a heritage unimpaired for their use 
and enjoyment. I speak for all of us in the 
National Park Service when I say that we 
shall carry out that trust. 

Mission 66, a program of conservation for- 
mulated by the National Park Servicé, rec- 
ommended by the Department of the Interior 
and the President, and now given general 
approval of the Congress, is directed to the 
fulfillment of the original purposes of parks 
use and preservation. We are enjoined by the 
1916 act creating the National Park Service to 
promote and regulate the use of the areas 
entrusted to our keeping for the purpose 
which the act defines. 

The Mission 66 report rightly declares that 
substantial and appropriate use is the best 
means by which this basic purpose is realized 
and is the best guaranty of perpetuating the 
system. 

Thus far, thanks to the fine backing of the 
Department of the Interior and the splendid 
cooperation of conservation and civic groups 
and information media throughout the coun- 
try we have been successful in fighting off 
such threats to the parks as: 

The building of an aerial tramway far up 
the slopes of Mt. Rainer; carving up a quar- 
ter million acres of unique rain forest from 
Olympic National Park; construction of a 
dam which would drown some 19,000 acres 
of Glacier National Park; erection of a tele- 
vision tower atop a historic landmark on 
the Oregon Trail; and the installation of a 
whole series of reservoirs in the majestic wil- 
derness of Kings Canyon National Park. 

Had these and other proposals been success- 
ful they would undoubtedly have resulted in 
impairment of the parks. 

An examination of the Mission 66 proposals 
will disclose the special stress given to en- 
larging and strengthening the Service's inter- 
pretive program. This program makes for a 
fuller appreciation of our heritage; we value 
it also because such appreciation carries with 
it a stronger attitude of protectiveness toward 
the parks. 

We are endeavoring, in Mission 66, to pro- 
vide adequately for those kinds of enjoyment 
that are suitable and nonimpairing, by in- 
stalling more campgrounds in proper loca- 
tions; by improving our trail systems so that 
more people may be induced to take to the 
trails; by applying proper protective measures 
to back-country and other wilderness areas; 
and by correcting, as rapidly as possible situ- 
ations—many of them of long standing— 
which today’s volume and pattern of use 
have rendered undesirable, but which cannot 
be corrected overnight. 
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With respect to this latter effort, let me 
cite two examples from Yellowstone. 

1. The old canyon development was placed 
close to the rim of the magnificent Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone; it is now in the 
process of being moved back from the rim, at 
considerable expense to both the concession- 
aire and the National Park Service. 

2. The impact of heavy public use that re- 
sults from the concentration of facilities 
close to Old Faithful has caused considerable 
damage to the formations; it is the plan of 
the Service eventually to move these devel- 
opments away from the formations. 

Mission 66 contemplates actually moving 
out some of the facilities from certain areas 
of the parks system, the redevelopment and 
improvement of others, and the encourage- 
ment of communities adjoining the parks to 
care for the ever-increasing numbers of park 
visitors. 

In Everglades National Park, we have de- 
termined that, if there are to be any over- 
night accommodations at all, they shall be 
only those needed to permit visitors to obtain 
an understanding of the park. In other 
words, they would be solely an adjunct to in- 
terpretation. 

In some instances, the gradual expansion 
of facilities near focal points of interest has 
produced a difficult problem of protecting 
some of the most valuable treasures of the 
parks. We have long been aware that some 
of these situations need correction. We have 
moved, and will continue to move toward 
such correction as rapidly as we can over- 
come some of the economic difficulties in- 
volved and when the necessary public sup- 
port has developed. 

We definitely do not want the national 
parks to be resorts, as that word is commonly 
understood, 

Another thing. We have resisted, and 
shall continue to resist pressure and ex- 
tensions of national park road systems which 
are not fully justified. Our principal task 
today, as far as roads are concerned, is to 
make them safe for today's travel, but not 
to make speedways of them. 

It is certain that the national park system 
cannot meet all the needs of the American 
people even for the types of outdoor recre- 
ation that all would agree are proper, or at 
least acceptable. Therefore, an important 
part of mission 66 is to encourage other 
agencies to assume their fair share of the 
load. There is room, too, for highly devel- 
oped resorts such as Sun Valley, but at sites 
elsewhere than in the parks. 

There are situations and conditions in the 
national park system to which I object. 
Many of these were not objectionable years 
ago when first Installed, but changing condi- 
tions and increased use have made them in- 
consistent with the national park concept 
today. As rapidly as it is feasible to do so, we 
hope to remedy them, meanwhile preventing 
others from developing or becoming estab- 
lished. 

In moving toward our goals, it is particu- 
larly important that we keep a sense of pro- 
portion and that we do not, by poorly timed 
moves on relatively minor matters, defeat or 
endanger objectives of greater importance. 

My hope is that we shall be able fully to 
achieve the goal of mission 66. I hope at 
the end of 10 years, when the National Park 
Service will observe its 50th anniversary, to 
be able to say: 

“The parks have been developed and staffed 
to provide facilities of all approved types, 
sufficient to meet the needs of those who visit 
them, at the same time guaranteeing the 
continued protection and preservation of the 
natural and historic heritage of which we are 
the trustees for the American people,” 
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Copter Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, with 
the advent of ultra high-speed travel 
by air, many of our cities are seriously 
considering the problem of the increasing 
delays in airport-to-city transportation. 
It is a marked inconsstency in our air 
travel planning to develop faster flight 
facilities only to defeat this advantage 
by continuing to rely on antiquated and 
time-consuming passenger service from 
outlying airports to adjacent metropoll- 
tan areas. 

To meet this problem, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has authorized helicopter 
service for three of the major city air- 
ports. However, the need for expansion 
of this authorization to include more 
of our traffic-congested cities has not 
been recognized by the Board. Indeed, 
for several years, the Board has even 
refused to grant hearings to several other 
cities throughout the Nation, including 
my own city of San Francisco, which 
deserves to be heard on this question. 
Passenger service requirements can be 
well demonstrated by these areas. TO 
further deny them a hearing is to com- 
pound the effects which delay in estab- 
lishing helicopter service will certainly 
bring in the anticipated airport-traffic 
increase of the coming years. In the 
hope that action will be taken to give 
the problem formal consideration, I am 
submitting the following editorial from 
the San Francisco Examiner of Tuesday, 
May 1, 1956: 

‘Coprer SERVICE 

Every major airline serving San Francisco 
has now placed orders for jets or t urboprops 
or both. The near advent of these high- 
speed planes makes more necessary than ever 
a helicopter passenger service radiating from 
San Francisco International Airport to all 
principal cities of the bay region. s 

The turboprop will shave 28 minutes off 
the Los Angeles-San Francisco flight time, 
doing the run in 1 hour and 7 minutes- 
But if the flight is completed at a morning 
or evening rush hour, as many of them are 
a traveler bound for Berkeley will need an- 
other hour and 7 minutes by car to get 
there. A helicopter could do it in less than 
15 minutes. 5 

The pure jet will knock 3 hours off the 
New York-San Francisco flight time, making 
it in 5 hours. After that swift journey, 4 
crowded airport bus on a crowded freeway 
will seem a horse and buggy to the traveler. 
A helicopter could deposit him downtown in 
7 minutes. 

Three cities—New York, Chicago, and LoS 
Angeles—now have such ‘copter service. 
Every large metropolitan area needs it, for 
it is the one way to outwit surface con- 
gestion. 

Thus far, however, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and Post Office Department have re- 
fused to grant mail subsidies for 
operations in additional cities. 
subsidy the service is not possible. 

Such cities as Detroit, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and Cleveland have the same in 
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in this matter as San Francisco. We sug- 
gest our Bay area officials and Congressmen 
take the lead in forming these cities into 
& bloc that can make itself heard before 
the CAB and Postmaster General. 


Federal Tax Policy for Economic Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address entitled 

eral Tax Policy for Economic 

Growth” by Representative WILBUR D. 

of Arkansas, before the 44th an- 

nual meeting of the United States Cham- 

ber of Commerce, Statler Hotel, May 1, 
1956: 

In the decade since the end of the Second 
World War, the American economy has dra- 
Matically demonstrated the vigor of its 0 

-generating forces. Apart from the 
Mild recession of 1949 and the drop in 1954, 
the Nation's economic growth has been re- 
Markably steady. For the decade as a whole, 
Private economy has grown at an annual 
Tate of about 3% percent in constant 1955 
Prices. 
One of the most important factors in this 
is the character of the people of this 
country, Our perpetual dissatisfaction with 
Present achievements, our alertness in rec- 
problems and our welcome accept- 
ance of the challenge they present, and the 
ly universal conviction that better ways 
Of living are to be had if we apply the proper 
efort, imagination, and creativeness in our 
Undertakings—these attitudes are the well 
Springs from which our material progress 
flows. Our spirit is that of the quest; the 
beers to that spirit are daily unfolded 
ore us. 

The economy's performance since the end 

of World War II confirms aes gue a 
public policy in providing the se 
3 Which this spirit can impel our privare 
terprise economy to new achievements. 
An instrument of this public policy has been 
the Employment Act of 1946 and the execu- 
tive and congressional machinery which it 
established. 


development of the Nation. Draw- 


On this study, I should like to suggest 


THE LEVEL OF TAX REVENUES 

In the fiscal year 1955, the Federal Gov- 

t's net budget receipts amounted to 

$60.3 bilion. On the basis of recent infor- 

ma it now seems that net receipts for 

1956 may run as much as $3 billion 

3 ter than the $64.5 billion . 10 
uary of this year. During the pas 

Ascal years, the ee and businesses of this 

Sountry have paid to the Federal Government 

8494.7 billion. I mention this s g 

t only to remove any doubt you might 

have that 1 am perfectly well aware of the 

that taxes are high. 
In recent years, we have become increas- 
ingly aware of the fact that a close relation- 
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ship exists between the amount of money 
the Federal Government collects and spends 
and the level of activity in the economy as 
a whole. Although we still maintain that 
the basic purpose of taxation is to raise 
revenue to finance expenditures, we also 
recognize the fact that when Federal Gov- 
ernment activities represent one-fifth of the 
national income, the manner in which those 
activities are financed will have significant 
omic consequences. 

* is — agreed, for example, that 
when the private economy is not fully using 
available resources, reducing taxes relative 
to spending will have a stimulating effect. 
It is also generally agreed that when the 
economy is pressing hard on available re- 
sources, increasing taxes relative to spend- 
ing will help to repress inflationary pres- 
sures. Once the level of Government spend- 
ing has been determined, changing the 
level of tax receipts is an effective way to 
minimize economic fluctuations. We can- 
not afford to neglect this important tool, 
since these fluctuations represent significant 
obstacles to the attainment of our objective 
of steady economic growth. Recessionary 
movements interrupt the process of growth 
by leaving some of our growing resources 
idle, while inflation makes continued growth 
more difficult to maintain. 

Our first principle, therefore, is that the 
level of taxes should be related to the level 
of Gayernment expenditures by the need 
for full use of growing productive resources 
and stability in the general price level. In 
practice, this means that we should move 
in the direction of reducing deficits or in- 
creasing budget surpluses during times of 
inflationary pressure, using at least some of 
our surplus for purposes of reducing debt. 
In times of recession, on the other hand, we 
should not be reluctant to move in the 
direction of deficits if these are needed to 
maintain full employment. 

It now appears that we may well end fiscal 
year 1956 with a budget surplus as much as 
$2 billion, considerably in excess of the $200 
million estimated for the year in the Presi- 
dent's January budget message. The sug- 
gestion has been made that a budget surplus 
of this size makes possible, in fact requires, 
tax reduction. I am sure no one will argue 
with the point of view that, all other things 
being equal, tax reduction is a desirable 
course of action. We should bear in mind, 
however, that this healthy budget surplus is 
primarily the automatic result of the sharp 
rise in personal and corporation incomes in 
1955 and not the result of corresponding re- 
ductions in expenditures. If, as it appears 
likely to many, that rise should resume dur- 
ing the course of the year, devoting any sub- 
stantial portion of the budget surplus to tax 
reduction might well result in strong in- 
filationary pressures which would cancel out, 
through price increases and general economic 
instability, the benefits from lower tax liabil- 
ities. It is possible, of course, that as we go 
further into 1956, the prospects for con- 
tinued economic expansion may weaken. If 
persistent economic weakness should appear, 
tax reduction to stimulate private demand 
would be entirely appropriate. 

Some maintain that top priority should be 
given to tax reduction lest continuation of 
present high rates destroy the spirit of quest 
which I have identified as a prime source of 
our Nation's growth and development. The 
actual growth record of the economy over 
the past decade, coinciding with the highest 
peacetime tax rates we have ever known, I 
believe, shows that this danger has been 
exaggerated. Present tax rates are certainly 
too high for the long run. At the present 
time, however, I am more concerned about 
the short-run inflationary dangers in pre- 
mature or ill-timed tax reduction, 

One might well ask, “if we cannot provide 
tax reduction now, with a budget surplus of 
the size now anticipated, and with the 
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country at peace, what hope for tax cuts is 
there?” I think the chances for tax reduc- 
tion are excellent. If we exercise the proper 
fiscal responsibility and integrity, if we in- 
sist that Federal tax policy reflect the need 
for avoiding both inflation and recession, 
these chances will be greatly enhanced. If 
we succeed in moderating short-run eco- 
nomic fluctuations, we can count on a steady 
growth over the next decade which will make 
possible substantial reductions in effective 
Federal tax rates, 


RESPONSIVENESS OF THE FEDERAL REVENUE 
SYSTEM TO ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS 


The legislative record of the Postwar decade 
demonstrates the willingness of the Congress 
to make adjustments in fiscal and monetary 
policy to offset recessionary and inflationary 
movements, once these movements are rec- 

However, a considerable period 
may elapse between the time economic dis- 
turbances get under way and the time ade- 
quate objective evidence with respect to their 
character and direction is available. The 
Congress cannot be expected to legislate sig- 
nificant changes in, say, individual income 
tax rates on the basis of forecasts of short- 
run economic fluctuations, it must wait until 
& basic need for such changes is clear, Dur- 
ing this lag, however, the economic disturb- 
ances may gain considerable momentum, 
thereby increasing the difficulties in taking 
appropriate action. To the extent that our 
fiscal and monetary system contains auto- 
matic features for offsetting fluctuations, the 
problems of economic stabilization facing the 
Congress and the .administration are re- 
duced. 

Our present tax system contains a number 
of such features, Chief among these are the 
individual and corporation income taxes, 
Other elements of the Federal revenue sys- 
tem respond sluggishly to changes in na- 
tional income. In the interests of strength- 
ening the automatic countercyclical respon- 
siveness of the tax system, therefore, we 
should avoid tax changes which would 
weaken our income taxes and force heavier 
reliance on other elements in the revenue 
system. For example, proposals for shifting 
to a general manufacturer’s sales tax to 
finance income-tax reductions or to impose 
constitutional limitations on income-tax 
rates, thereby requiring relatively greater use 
of consumption taxes, not only would violate 
generally held concepts of fairness but would 
represent a serious threat to economic 
stability. 

The automatic stabilizing capacity of in- 
come taxes depends on the size and compo- 
sition of the tax base, the degree of effective 
progression in the tax-rate structure, and the 
promptness with which tax payments are 
made. In all but the last respect there 18 
considerable room for improving the built-in 
flexibility of the income taxes. 

For example, only about 40 percent of what 
the Department of Commerce describes as 
personal income enters the individual in- 
come-tax base, and some of the types of 
income which are most sensitive to broad 
changes in economic conditions are not fully 
subject to tax. Of course, considerations 
other than those of strengthening built-in 
flexibility must be taken into account in 
determining the appropriate tax treatment 
of various kinds of income and expense, 
Nevertheless, it must be that a 
tax proposal which would have the effect of 
partially or fully sheltering income from tax 
will involve a cost— perhaps a significant 
one —in reducing the capacity of the tax 
system automatically to damp down unde- 
sirable economic fluctuations. 

Very considerable improvements can be 
made in increasing the effective progression 
of the tax-rate structure. We have heard a 
great deal in recent years about the allegedly 
pernicious effects of income-tax progression 
on incentives and, therefore, on economic 
growth. This question, among others, was 
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carefully explored: last year in the study 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Tax 
Policy. Taking full account of the testimony 
of the most extreme critics of the present tax 
structure, it is fair to report as the conclu- 
sion of this study that most of the criticism 
of the individual income tax is not properly 
directed against progression per se, but rather 
against the level of the whole rate schedule. 

The study also revealed, by reference to 
statistics from tax returns, that effective 
progression in the individual income tax is 
considerably less than that suggested by the 
statutory tax-rate schedules. At the present 
time, for example, less than one-fifth of in- 
dividual income-tax revenues is produced by 
marginal rates above the first bracket. More- 
over, when full allowance is made for all the 
income received by the taxpayer, the data 
show that for individuals with adjusted gross 
incomes over $100,000 effective rates varied, 
in 1951, from 37 to 68 percent and averaged 
about 45 percent. 

These data suggest to me that we can 
greatly strengthen effective progression in 
the individual income tax, and thereby 
fortify the ability of the tax to counteract 
economic fluctuations, without increasing 
the level of individual income taxes. In 
fact, if it were possible to broaden the tax 
base, we could both increase progression and 
lower tax rates at the same time. There 
are, admittedly, substantial difficulties in 
pursuing this objective, but the rewards 
would be very great indeed. 


THE FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM AND BALANCED 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The excellent postwar record of the Amer- 
ican economy in maintaining steady growth 
is due, in large part, to the fact that we 
have maintained an approximate balance 
between consumer expenditures and capital 
outlays. When this balance is upset, eco- 
nomic difficulties quickly follow. A rate of 
growth in consumption in excess of invest- 
ment results in a faltering in the rise in 
living standards because of the failure of 
productive capacity to keep pace with the 
expansion of consumption needs. On the 
other hand, too rapid a rate of capital forma- 
tion means sacrifices of current living stand- 
ards and threatens idle capacity and dis- 
organization of further growth. Imbalance 
between consumption and investment, there- 
fore, can be a seriously destabilizing de- 
velopment. i 

On the whole, the Federal tax system has 
contributed toward maintaining an appro- 
priate balance between consumption and in- 
vestment. Both business and consumers 
have had to forego—over the last decade— 
some of the gains that would have been 
possible had the world been less troubled 
by international tensions and conflicts. But 
the sacrifice has not been markedly one- 
sided. In the interests of continuing eco- 
nomic growth and stability in the present 
environment of world affairs, we want to 
avoid unsettling shifts in tax burdens. 

I do not mean to suggest that any ad- 
jJustment in relative tax burdens would be 
unwarranted. There are numerous ways in 
which our tax system can and should be 
modified to provide a fairer distribution of 
the total tax load. Such adjustments are 
always timely, given due regard to their 
revenue effects. I do mean to caution 
against broad shifts in the balance between 
consumption and investment impacts of tax- 
ation which do not accord with basic eco- 
nomie requirements. Relatively heavier 
tax burdens on consumers in order to ease 
taxes on business would clearly not be in 


and idle plant and equipment. By the same 
token, we would want to avoid heavier rela- 
tive tax burdens on business at a time when 
rising consumer demand was inadequate to 
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induce the desired rate of growth in indus- 
trial capacity. 

Balanced economic growth also requires 
that taxes fall as neutrally as possible among 
all taxpayers. It is in this respect that I 
believe the maxim about taxation for reve- 
mue purposes only is most meaningful, for 
the use of tax devices to effect particular 
economic results is, on the whole, a danger- 
our policy to pursue. The present tax law 
is replete with preferential provisions for 
special tax-paying groups and measures up 
poorly to the standard of neutrality. 

A common characteristic of these prefer- 
ential provisions is that they tend to induce 
taxpayers to use the resources at their dis- 
posal in a different manner from that which 
would be called for by prudent management 
in both business and personal life. We pride 
ourselves on the effectiveness with which the 
price system, operating in free markets, acts 
to signal consumers, investors, and man- 
agers to use their resources in the most ef- 
ficient way possible. Special tax provisions 
often introduce considerations which are at 
variance with the signals of the market place. 
If the benefits from these special tax provi- 
sions are great enough, they may outweigh 
market considerations. The result will be 
interference in the allocation of resources 
and therefore a lower total real value for the 
product of the economy. 

Any one of the present preferential provi- 
sions, by itself, may well be quite laudable. 
But we have to recognize that a tax benefit 
to encourage any one industry or group nec- 
essarily means willingness to deter the 
growth of others not equally favored. Much 
of the legislative history of our tax system 
is a reflection of the efforts of some such 
group to obtain for itself tax concessions 
similar to those previously extended to an- 
other. It is simply a basic fact of our fiscal 
life that the more preferential treatment we 
give any one taxpayer or group of taxpayers, 
the less we can give to all others. 

We must also recognize how great a re- 
sponsibility is assumed in providing prefer- 
ential tax treatment. These provisions rep- 
Tesent value judgments about the type of 
economic activity most essential to the proc- 
ess of economic growth. This is the very 
type of decision which virtually all of us 
feel cannot be safely made except by the im- 
personal mechanism of the price system. 

A fundamental objective in formulating 
tax policy should be to strive for neutrality 
and uniformity in the application of our 
tax laws. Greater uniformity would elimi- 
nate or reduce distortions in economic de- 
velopment, provide us a much fairer tax sys- 
tem, and greater automatic responsiveness to 
changes in levels of economic activity. 

THE FEDERAL REVENUE SYSTEM AND THE COM- 
PETITIVE POSITION OF NEW AND SMALL BUSINESS 


Apart from the sentimental attachment 
that all of us have to new and small busi- 
nesses, there is, I believe, a sound scientific 
basis- for emphasizing their importance in 
our economy. They represent often the con- 
crete expression of the creativeness and 
imagination which are basic resources for 
economic progress. A constant stream of 
new businesses is our best assurance that 
established companies will continue to face 
the challenges which are so important in 
the development of new products and new 
and better production methods. A large 
number of small businesses is required to 
insure that control over the use of resources, 
output, and prices is widely diffused, and 
therefore that these resources will be most 
efficiently used. 

Tax policy must prevent tax discrimina- 
tion against small and new business. It 
must avoid reinforcing those pressures in 
the economy for the submergence of such 
businesses, either by failure or by amalga- 
mation with larger business units, The rise 
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in mergers and other consolidations in re- 
cent months is one of the factors that sug- 
gests the need for reexamination of public 
policy in this area. Even though these mer- 
gers do not necessarily involve small com- 
panies, the increasing concentration of busi- 
ness which they frequently produce threat- 
ens the continuing independence of small 
firms. Data on the rate of business failures, 
over 90 percent of which refers to small 
businesses, are also cause for concern. The 
information supplied by the SEC-FTC, while 
not conclusive, strongly suggests that small 
businesses are not sharing the rewards of 
the current high level of business activity 
on an equal basis with their larger competi- 
tors. 

Tax considerations are frequently identi- 
fied as major factors working against small 
and new companies. Although it is difficult 
to determine the significance of these con- 
siderations, we must be alert to this type 
of possibility and scrutinize both the exist- 
ing tax law and all new tax proposals for 
their implications in this respect. 

To recapitulate, Federal tax policy for 
steady economic growth should (1) relate 
the levels of Government revenues and ex- 
penditures to the need for full use of grow- 
ing productive resources and stability in the 
general price level; (2) strengthen the in- 
come tax in order to increase the built-in 
stabilizing capacity of the Federal tax sys- 
tem. I hasten to add, parenthetically, that 
this is not to be construed as urging a bigger 
income-tax bite; (3) maintain a careful bal- 
ance between those elements of the tax sys- 
tem which rest most heavily on consumption 
and on investment and seek greater neutral- 
ity among taxpayers; and (4) protect the 
competitive position of small and new busi- 
nesses. ‘ 

I would like to outline, very broadly, the 
type of tax revision implied by these recom- 
mendations. 

In the individual income tax area there is 
considerable need for greater effective pro- 
gression of tax liabilities, particularly in the 
low- and middle-income range. I mean that 
the starting rate in many of these brackets 
is too high. In recent years, about 80 per- 
cent of individual returns have been subject 
to tax at only the first bracket rate. For 
these taxpayers, progression in ‘effective tax 
rates depends largely on the number of de- 
pendents claimed. A substantial improve- 
ment, both in the distribution of tax burdens 
and in the automatic responsiveness of the 
tax, would result if ways could be found to 
split the present first bracket and provide 4 
lower starting rate. 

Furthermore I do not believe that the in- 
terests of a truly progressive income tax are 
well served by a marginal rate structure 
which reaches 91 percent. It has been re- 
peatedly pointed out that these upper rates 
are largely fictitious. The Statistics of In- 
come for 1952, for example, show that out 
13 million returns with itemized deductions. 
only 1,279 returns reported taxable income to 
any part of which the top marginal rate was 
applicable. That's less than one one-hun- 
dredth of 1 percent. 

These high rates are part of the vicious 
circle in which the income tax has been en- 
snared. When we have rates so high taxpay- 
ers make determined efforts to obtain prefer- 
ential treatment for various types of income 
and expenses. To the extent that they suc- 
ceed the tax base shrinks, thereby reeinforc- 
ing the need for high tax rates. It seems to 
me, therefore, that we should concentrate on 
restoring the shrunken tax base while at the 
same time reducing the top marginal tax 
rates. These might top off at, say, 65 or 70 
percent, depending on how successful efforts 
to broaden the tax base are. 

In this connection high priority should be 
given to the present treatment of capital 
gains. Most experts in taxation agree that, 
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because of the taxpayer's control over the 
Tealization of capital gains and losses, it 
Would not be practicable or desirable to treat 
zuch gains and losses like ordinary income 
and losses. While the need for 
Some differential treatment, I think it is 
highly doubtful that the present preferential 
treatment is best suited to meet the problems 
that arise in this tax area. The present treat- 
Ment offers strong inducements to middle 
and upper bracket taxpayers to convert ordi- 
nary income into capital gains and to seek 

tion which extends capital gains treat- 
Ment to an ever-widening array of receipts. 

a cursory review of the present capital- 
Sains basket reveals a large number of in- 
dome items which involve neither a capital 
asset nor a sale or exchange. 

The basic problems in the capital gains 
area are of definition. A determined effort 

d be made to resolve these problems. 
At the very least, proposals for further exten- 
non of capital-gains treatment as a relief de- 
Vice should be resisted. 

In the area of taxation of business income 
dne of the most pressing problems is the 
treatment of net operating losses. The basic 

of providing a carryover of net oper- 
ating business losses appear to be disregarded 
by the present law which makes these carry- 
Overs prime booty acquired in the process of 
ess combination. The transferability of 
losses has been a major contributing 
factor in the recent merger movement. The 
cal problems in this area are certainly 
thorny, but revision is urgently required, 
can be said in favor of the accelerated 
depreciation provisions included in the 1954 
„although they are not entirely irre- 
ble. On the other hand, coupled with 
°apital-gains treatment for gains realized on 
the sale of assets depreciated under the new 
ms, Treasury revenues may seriously 
Suffer, and more important, uneconomic re- 
ent practices are encouraged. Sound 
momic replacement practices should be 
aged. It would be a highly desirable 
Teform to limit the accelerated depreciation 
Ons to assets with normal useful lives 
zomewnat greater than the 3 years stipulated 
in the present statute and to modify the ap- 
Plication of capital-gains treatment to de- 
ble property. 
a er problem concerns the appropri- 
te treatment of dividend distributions. We 
ae all aware of the undesirable bias which 

© present corporation income tax may im- 
indi against external equity financing. The 
el Vidual dividends-received credit and ex- 

8 not, in the view of most disinter- 

experts, the appropriate approach 
to the solution of this problem, I think 
— Provisions should be eliminated in fa- 
fie ot some provision at the corporate level 
ox r dividend and interest payments 
* the excise area, efforts are currently be- 

8 made to simplify a wide range of tech- 
Fone Provisions, primarily relating to com- 
Pilance and administration. We must begin 
have consideration to reduction or elimi- 
— of a number of excises which have 
cost o tially adverse effects on business- 
thing Structures and competitive relation- 
Prt: The taxes on transportation, on com- 
equ cations, and on business machines and 
the Pment are cases in point, although not 

Only ones. 
su y, our estate and gift taxes should be 
thes anstalt modified. At the present time, 
theres educe only very modest revenues and, 
tu ctore, do not well perform the basic 

n of any tax. Moreover, the struc- 
avo Of these taxes is such as to invite tax 
Ine aānce, Even more so than in the case of 
Rite uus taxes, progression in the estate and 
there is fictitious. On the other hand, 
contri. other elements of these taxes which 
ily bute toward the merger of small fam- 
Revpasinesses into large public companies. 

n of our estate and gift taxes should 
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seek to make them more truly progressive, 
more productive of revenue, and at the same 
time less biased against family enterprises. 

I must acknowledge that I've carved out a 
large order in my last remarks. We have re- 
cently witnessed the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking involved in even a comparatively 
modest revision of our internal-revenue laws. 
On the other hand, the interests of steady 
economic growth are more compelling, sure- 
ly, than consideration of the difficulties in- 
volved in large-scale tax revision. This re- 


vision is necessary if we are to develop a tax 


system which Is fair and which conforms to 
sound economic principles, 

As a postscript, I should like to add that 
the extent to which such revision entails a 
net loss of revenue to the Government must 
be given careful consideration in the timing 
of legislation. I do not know whether it 
would be possible to undertake these con- 
structive reforms with no net revenue loss. 
Some tax experts argue affirmatively on this 
question. If this is not the case, however, we 
should attempt to gear any revision program 
to periods in which tax reductions are called 
for to sustain economic growth. The pres- 
ent economic condition of the country, as 
I have suggested, does not appear to warrant 
or even permit any significant reduction in 
revenues, unless we are willing to impose 
heavier responsibility on the Federal Reserve 
System to contain inflationary pressures. 
Should the economic outlook change, how- 
ever, we should be ready with a program for 
general tax revision and reduction. I hope 
that the discussion today will make some 
modest contribution in stimulating interest 
in such a program. 


H. R. 5550 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following resolution which was 
forwarded to me by William G. Daugh- 
erty, president, Ohio Glass Workers Pro- 
tective League, Newark, Ohio: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
and memoralize you, in accordance with 
amendment 1 to the Constitution of the 
United States of America, to refrain from 
enacting H. R. 5550 and instead to bring 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
before the Congress of the United States 
in accordance with the treatymaking provi- 
sions of the Constitution, for the following 
reasons: 

1. Passage of H. R. 5550 would impair the 
right of petition and redress guaranteed in 
our Constitution, since tariff policy and for- 
eign commerce would be made subject to 
determinations by an international agency. 

2. H. R. 5550 would hinder labor and busi- 
ness from obtaining effective action by the 
Congress of the United States, as guaran- 
teed by article 1, section 8, of the Consti- 
tution, which declares: “The Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises * * * to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States.” 

3. H. R. 5550 would remove from Congress 
its full and effective freedom to exercise its 
constitutional responsibilities in these fields. 

4. H. R. 5550 would remove tariff and trade 
policy determinations from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and subject them to an interna- 
tional organization in which the people of 
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the United States are not adequately rep- 
resented and where the United States dele- 
gate would have but 1 of the 35 votes, the 
same as the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
Haiti, and other countries with populations 
less than many cities and States in this 
Nation. 

Now, therefore, we request that this peti- 
tion and memorial be formally placed before 
the Congress of the United States, 

Onto Gras WORKERS PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE, 
WiLLIaAm A. DAUGHERTY, 
President. 
JAMES BURDEN, Secretary. 


Poland’s Defiance of Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Star of May 7, 1956: 
PoLAND's DEFIANCE OF Moscow—PoLes Dun 

To Cire Issues THAT WOULD NEVER Have 

BEEN RAISED UNDER STALIN 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Monarchies provide a legitimate succession 
through the king’s bodily heirs. Constitu- 
tional republics like our own provide for it 
in written law. In Great Britain and France 
the ultimate repository of authority was 
fixed, only after generations of struggle, in 
the lower house of parliament, representa- 
tive of the whole people. 

By such means states are assured of the 
basic requirement of stable government— 
continuity. 

The two previous Soviet governments were 
both based on seizures of power and naked 
force—Lenin’s by revolutionary upheaval, 
Stalin's by the camarilla he built around his 
person, through which he became a more 
absolute ruler than any 15th century czar. 
- The Russian Communist Party has neither 
exercised authority nor been trained to do so. 
It has merely rubberstamped edicts to give 
the appearance of authority. Therefore an 
inner political crisis must develop. 

This crisis cannot be confined to the Soviet 
Union. Stalin’s authority extended to all the 
satellite states, whose governments, without 
exception, are based on seizures of power 
under protection of threat of Russian arms. 
Though theoretically independent, these 
states, in reality, have been totally sub- 
servient-to Moscow, In effect they have been 
colonies. 


But in reconciling itself to Tito, the Rus- 
sian Government also established the right 
of all states outside Soviet frontiers to work 
out their own destinies. By posthumously 
challenging Stalin in the Soviet Union, it is 
encouraging a revisionist attitude toward 
his policies in the satellites. 

This is especially discernible in Poland, 
the only satellite that fought with the 
Allies and whose treatment cannot be justi- 
fied as meted out to a defeated enemy—a 
nation in which burns the fiercest patriotism 
in Europe, and one which, historically, has 
no reason to trust Russia. č 

Regardless of the fact that Poland has a 
Communist-Socialist government, no govern- 
ment of an acutely national conscious na- 
tion can successfully establish its legitimate 
right to govern as the instrument of a for- 
eign power, especially when the power has re- 
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peatediy manifested its enmity toward the 
nation as such. 

The pulse, therefore, of the present 
strength or weakness of the Soviet Union 
can best be taken in Warsaw. 

The Polish Government is showing no fear 
of Stalin's successors. ~ 

Directly, or through the controlled press, 
it has raised four issues that, it is safe to 
say, would never have been aired under 
Stalin. 

The Government has presented a list of 
Polish Communists Hquidated in Russia be- 
tween 1938 and 1942, claiming these were 80 
percent of the party's membership. 

It has arrested two top men of the security 
police. 

The Association of Polish Writers has de- 
manded immediate trial of informers who 
have denounced patriotic Polish writers to 
the security police. 

‘The press has demanded clarification of the 
massacre of Polish officers in the Katyn 
Forest during World War II. 3 

To raise this fourth issue is daring indeed. 
The Polish Government in exile in London 
was recognized by Stalin until it demanded 
an investigation of the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre, by the International Red Cross. 

Furious at the implication that the Rus- 
sians rather than the Germans may have 
committed this atrocity—a suspicion subse- 
quently evidently supported—Stalin, in fury, 
broke off relations with the London govern- 
ment and created, in Kiev, the Lublin gov- 
ernment, subsequently installing it in War- 
saw with Russian bayonets. 

Can it be that Russia’s own creation now 
is prepared to make overtures to the Poles 
still in exile? 

The Warsaw government may be over- 
reaching itself. But such symptoms indicate 
that it is, apparently, no longer afraid of the 
Kremlin. 


+ 


The National Water Supply 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


} OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edito- 
rial from the Exeter News-Letter, Ex- 
eter, N. H., Thursday, May 3, 1956, en- 
titled “The National Water Supply“: 

Although Exeter is indeed fortunate in its 
abundant supply of municipal water and 
rural residents in the region seem to find 
an undiminishing supply in private wells, 
the picture in many parts of the country is 
one of anxious concern. 

Geologists estimate that of the 4,300 bil- 
lion gallons of water released over the United 
States daily in the form of rain or snow, 
only 1,300 billion gallons go to streams or 
into underground water supplies. The re- 
mainder is absorbed by plants or returns di- 
rectly to the atmosphere through evapora- 
tion. 

And while the present demand for fresh 
water is only 200 billion gallons, by 1975 the 
need is expected to jump to nearly 300 bil- 
lion. Surprisingly, irrigation and industry 
together account for over 90 percent of in- 
land water usage with the remainder being 
used by home dwellers. Industry is con- 
stantly developing methods of reclaiming 
water for reuse, but irrigation methods re- 
quire improvement to eliminate waste, espe- 
cially in the agricultural West and South- 
west where water demands cause the greatest 
anxiety. 
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The hope of the future, especially in arid 
sections of the country, is the progress be- 
ing made in conversion of sea water. Pres- 
ent calculations indicate the converted sea 
water costs about 10 times as much as un- 
distributed irrigation water and about four 
times as much as municipal water. 


Don’t Return Enemy Property 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following statement which I 
filed with the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee on April 30, 
1956, in support of my bill H. R. 80 to 
authorize the immediate sale of Govern- 
ment-held properties of the General 
Aniline & Film Corp.: 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity 
of explaining my reasons for the introduction 
of H. R. 80, which would amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act by authorizing the im- 
mediate sale of alien properties after a find- 
ing by the President that it is in the national 
interest to do so and impound the 
of the sale until final judicial determination 
of legal ownership. This bill is identical with 
one I introduced in the 83d Congress, H. R. 
5988. 

The principal properties of the General 
Aniline & Film Corp., a multimillion dollar 
corporation under the control of the Alien 
Property Custodian, is located in the district 
which I represent, and the thousands of em- 
ployees of that corporation, as well as other 
residents in that area, are vitally interested 
in, and affected by, the eventual decision 
which the Congress will make with respect 
to the ownership and management of these 
properties. 

Since I first looked into this matter, I was, 
and still am thoroughly convinced that our 
Government should get out of the business 
of operating these industries which were 
seized at the outbreak of the last World war 
from our former enemies, Germany and 
Japan. The employees of the corporation 
are anxious for the Federal Government to 
be eliminated and normal private enterprise 
operations be established so that the com- 
pany can grow and prosper. 

There are two decisions this committee 
and the Congress must make in this matter: 
Should the properties be returned to their 
prewar owners and, in the case of the Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., were the former 
owners enemy aliens? In the latter issue, 
our Supreme Court has ruled that, since 
some of the stockholders of the parent com- 
pany were German nationals, the status of 
enemy ownership attached to the entire cor- 
porate ownership. Therefore, we can dismiss 
that issue from our further consideration 
since it has already been adjudicated by our 
courts, Our attention can now be centered 
in the question of whether to return the 
properties in kind or hold the proceeds in 
ecrow pending settlement of the pending 
suits. The legality of such procedure seems 
to be well established according to the brief 
submitted by the Department of Justice in 
this matter. 

Under existing law, the Government can- 
not dispose of vested alien properties if the 
seizure itself Is challenged by legal action. 
In the drafting of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act that provision was a very fine 
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idea, and unquestionably a very considerate 
thought—during the heat of the last World 
War. It was intended to protect those who 
were not actually our enemies at the time of 
seizure. 

The only trouble with the thought is that 
the objective could be so easily thwarted 
because the Germans learned back in World 
War I how to hide, or cloak, their ownership 
of various properties. As a result, we have 

y endless lawsuits with their in- 
herent delays, all to the disadvantage of this 
country. Delays will continue to consume 
time until 1 of 2 things happen: either the 
Congress is softened up by time and pressure 
until it returns the property to former own- 
ers, or our Government loses its lawsuit in 
the litigation instigated by the claimants, 
and is required to reconvey the properties- 
In either event we, the United States GOV- 
ernment and the American people, lose. 

We should look into history, or the record, 
on this subject. There we will find that the 
same Influences were at work immediately 
after World War I as are occurring now. We 
find that it took the Congress 10 years— 
from 1922 to 1932— to realize it had made 3 
mistake when it returned the properties held 
by citizens of our former enemies at the end 
of World War I. The same parties were in- 
volved then as they are now—Germany and 
the United States. 

I sincerely believe that H. R. 80 is the 
most expeditious form of getting the Gov- 
ernment out the chemical, dye, photographic, 
and duplicating-machine business in res 
to this subject of war reparations of World 
War II, and at the same time do justice to 
the former owners. In brief, we would abide 
by the treaty with our World War II allies 
{the Paris Reparations Agreement) and, too. 
the agreement we signed with the F 
Republic of Germany, our former enemy. 

Instead of operating these seized indus- 
tries in question, we would sell them as pro- 
vided in the Trading With the Enemy Ac 
law, retain the proceeds in our Treasury to 
await the outcome of any ltigation—paying 
in money those former owners who pro 
their claims and who were not our enemy. 

By passage of H. R. 80, lawsuits could still 
cohtinue, the qualified and proven claimant 
would be paid money instead of being 
handed a going and thriving American com- 
pany. The Office of Alien Property (the cus- 
todian) could be cut back to a litigating 
agency, and the claims of our own citizens 
who have been wronged in two world wars 
could be paid. 

I do not think that any of us can deny 
the fact that as long as these large corpora- 
tions remain in the hands of our Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian there will be strong pres- 
sures and well-financed efforts by the former 
owners to regain the assets. 

‘Allow me to forecast to you what will 
happen if these vested assets are returned 
to their former owners as is seriously 
upon the Congress by some persons. 

A return of these properties would: 

1. Require substantial and indefinite ap- 
propriations from the Federal Treasury. 

2. Reverse the present policy of the United 
States and its World War II allies with re- 
spect to reparations, and deprive this coun“ 
try completely of all reparations. 

3. Open up a huge pork barrel to the old 
enemy cartels without whose backing Hitler 
could not have forced the world to the very 
brink of disaster. 

4. Provide a gift or windfall of some $200 
million to individuals and organizations 
some of whom are not even of German or 
Japanese nationality. 

5. Enable the recapture, through devious 
means, of the huge business enterprises DY 
the very persons they were taken from—!# 
some instances in both world wars. 

6. Endanger the security of secret processes 
essential to the defense of the United States- 

These, as I see it, are the principal opie? 
tions to a return of the properties. Bu 
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let us look at these objections more closely. 

The first point is appropriations, the cost 
to us as taxpayers, and I don't need to re- 
mind you of the widespread demand these 
days that taxes be reduced. 

The value of all of the vested properties 
under consideration here is better than a 
half billion dollars. That is the basic cost 
figure with which we must begin. 

Around $225 million of these properties 
have already been liquidated and the moneys 
transferred to the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission and disbursed to thousands of 
Our citizens (prisoners of war,; internees, 
both civilian and military: religious organ- 
izations, etc.) who were the victims of suf- 
fering or damage, one or another, in the last 
war. So, over $225 million must be replaced 
immediately in our Treasury if the policy 
ot property return is adopted. d 

This is what we might call a downpay- 
Ment, and that is exactly what it is. 

However, all of the property under ques- 
tion here is valued at well over a half bil- 
lion dollars. This is property now held by 
the United States Government, and if it 
is given back, it must be replaced in our 
Treasury. So with a return we will make 
the second downpayment of around $300 
Million if our Government makes good on 
its promise to compensate our own citizens 
for their war damages. Now we are up to 
the half-billion dollar mark. 

And there could be more, much more, For 
instance, what about enemy property located 
in the territories of our allies? Under our 
leadership, all of them seized this enemy 
Property, And they also agreed to retain it. 

they gave up in return for such reten- 
tion the right to any other reparations from 
dur former enemies. These are our agree- 
Ments. We made them. 

Now, if we reverse ourselves and return 
the property we have in our possession, who 
is going to pay the bill of our allies for the 
damages which their citizens suffered? Re- 
Member, this is our doing. After the United 
States made these arrangements by inter- 
National treaties and agreements, our allies 
Certainly had a right to rely on us. So now 
if we reverse ourselves certainly we will be 
Called upon to pay this additional bill, and 
Maybe we will have to do so. 

This will add at least $300 million to our 
Cost—that is, the amount of property our 
allles reported to the Interallied Reparations 

ncy. they had seized. 

Now our total is over $800 million—over 

se- quarters of a billion dollars. That is 
the price tag attached to the policy of prop- 
erty return. Do you want to buy it? I 
Surely do not. 

Now, let us look at the second point, rep- 
arations. This is a point that seems to be 
Overlooked generally. 

Much has been said in the press and in 
Congressional hearings about the sanctity of 
Private property—that governments should 
nat seize it—and that such seizure Is a com- 
Plete reversal of our historic policy, followed 
in World War I—of retaining custody of 
enemy private property during hostilities, 
and then returning it after the war is over. 

Yes, that is what we did in World War I, 
but that turned out to be quite a mistake— 
one that cost the United States billions of 
dollars. Anyone can be forgiven for making 
Aa mistake once, but to make the same mis- 

twice is both foolish and unpardonable. 

After World War I we returned the enemy 
Property we had seized—and received in re- 
turn Germany's solemn promise that she 
Would pay the war claims of our citizens. 
Of course, Germany defaulted. We gave up 
dur collateral in return for a scrap of paper. 

y Oof these claims are still unpaid. 
years have passed—another world 
“onfilct is history—and in 1953, mind you 
Just 3 years ago—Germany again solemniy 
to pay these World War I—not 
World War II—but World War I claims, She 
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says she will do it over a period of 26 years. 
If she does—I say “if”—some of our citizens 
will have waited about 56 years for the pay- 
ment of their claims against Germany. 

Will Germany default again? You may 
say we should not speculate on such a ques- 
tion, but the prospects are not bright you 
must agree. 

World War II is over—the victorious allies 
met with their defeated enemies—the sub- 
ject of reparations was under considera- 
tion—everyone knew of Germany's default 
on reparations after World War I—no one 
wanted that to happen again—so it was 
agreed that the enemy property that had 
been seized in the territory of each of the 
allies, would be retained by them—in lieu of 
any other reparations payments. 

Remember that in lieu of any other rep- 
arations payments.” We lost once—neither 
we, nor our allles, want that to happen again. 
Germany has agreed to this plan. In 1952, 
she signed the Bonn Convention agreeing 
that this property should be retained by 
the allies as their only reparations—and 
agreeing that she would compensate her own 
nationals for their losses due to property 
seizures by the allied powers. 

Now this made sense. It would appear that 
we had refused to make the same mistake of 
World War I all over again. 

Remember what I said about Germany’s 
earlier default? 

But listen to this. On March 7, 1954, 
Chancellor Adenauer appealed to the United 


States to return the vested German property. 


So—just 2 years after another solemn 
agreement—the Bonn Agreement of 1952— 
we have the first move to cancel it. 

So here we go again—down the same old 
disastrous and costly road. This German ap- 
peal is based on the historic policy of the 
sanctity of private property. Can't we see 
that we are talking about reparations—and 
not private property? 

Can't we remember that obtaining repara- 
tions after fighting a victorious war is also a 
historic policy? 

Can't we see—are we so blind not to see 
that the pressure to enact this legislation for 
return of the properties is coming from a few 
selfish people—the old notorious cartels that 
backed the Nazi machine in its attempt at 
world conquest? How blind and stupid and 
softhearted and fickle do they think we are? 

This leads to my next point. 

Under point 3, let’s look at the cartel 
angle involved here. The name, I. G. Far- 
ben“ is notorious the world over. 

Here is the world’s greatest chemical 
trust—the one that gave to the murderous 
Hitler the technical know-how he needed. 
The one whose branches, spread throughout 
the world, constituted the greatest network 
for economic espionage ever seen. The one 
that was able to keep from us the secrets of 
synthetic rubber, among other things, when 
we needed that knowledge for our war effort. 
And the same one—I. G. Farben—that 
ordered destroyed—and the orders were car- 
ried out—a nitrocellulose plant located at 
Afton Lake, N. Y. Nitrocellulose is the basis 
of high explosives, and the plant was de- 
stroyed—on orders from Germany—at the 
time Hitler started his invasion of Europe. 
It took us 2 years to replace that destroyed 

tential of war production. 

PeThese are the oe of people a return of 
the property would aid—these and their 
fronts—not the little man, the little Ger- 
man, for whom it may be possible to gen- 
erate some sympathy, but the big business 
tycoons and the international financial 
brigands. 

That brings me to the next point—the 
windfall, bonus, or gift—call it what you 
will—that would be involved in a return of 
the property, and this is the most conipelling 
argument of all against the proposed return. 

When these properties were seized, they 
were much smaller than they are today, both 
in size and in value. 
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Their Increased values all were brought 
about by American management backed by 
American labor and American know-how. 

Let's look at just a few of them—increase 
in value since 1942: General Aniline and 
Film Corp., from $35 million to $106 million. 
Schering Corp., from $1,300,000 to its sales 
price of $30 million. Spur Distributing Co., 
from $1 million to $3,300,000. Karl Lieb- 
erknecht, from $365,000 to $6,500,000, 

These are just afew. The increased value 
of all the properties—this windfall, bonus, 
or what have you—tis close to $200 million. 
Of all the giveaways this is the most flagrant 
and unjustified. You may wish to be a party 
to such an outrage, Mr. Chairman, but I hope 
you will excuse me. 

Let us go to the next point. 

It is the plan of the United States and its 
allies, solemnized by international agree- 
ments and treaties to not only keep this 
enemy property, but to try and make sure 
that it would never again fall into enemy 


In World War I, the then Custodian, 
after he had sold the German Bosch prop- 
erties to citizens of our country, proudly an- 
nounced that never again would this com- 
pany fall into alien hands. Within a very 
few years, however, Robert Bosch, of Ger- 
many, had regained ownership of the corpor- 
ation.. The American purchasers had resold 
the firm to Its original owners. 

Came World War II, and Bosch property 
was again vested in our Alien Property Cus- 
todian. It was sold again in 1948, but this 
time in order to forestall a return to alien 
ownership, the certificate of incorporation 
was amended so as to restrict the Ownership 
of the stock to American nationals. 

The same thing was done when Schering 
Corp. was sold. This technique was applied 
in other sales. 

Our Government believed that these com- 
panies should move into the American 
economy, and stay there. 

That is one of the basic purposes of my 
bill, H. R. 80, to sell these companies into 
ee economy. And they should be kept 
there. 

All this leads me to my last point. One 
that involves the security of our Nation, and 
should be of paramount importance in your 
consideration. 

Let us use but one example—General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. 

This is the major holding of our Alien 
Property Custodian, the largest single repara- 
tion we have, and the greatest I. G. Farben 
property taken from our former enemies by 
any allied custodian. This company has two 
of its principal plants in my district, as I 
have said, and consequently I am greatly 
interested in it, as well as the entire alien 
property problem. 

This company has many secret processes 
that today are part of our defense effort. 
Some of them are so secret that it would be 
dangerous to even apply for a patent, and 
thereby risk exposure, It is working closely 
with our Government and the Department 
of Defense. 

This property was vested from a Swiss 
corporation, now loud in its protestations 
of neutrality and innocence. The Depart- 
ment of Justice says that this Swiss claim- 
ant was and is a cloak for I. G. Farben of 
Germany. 

The reluctance of the Swiss to come to 
issue and trial of this question, and they 
brought suit in 1947 for return of the prop- 
erty, would indicate there is more here than 
meets the eye. 

Now we know the Germans are expert at 
cloaking or hiding their external assets. We 
learned that in two world wars. They want 
this company with its treasure trove of dol- 
lars and know-how—American-developed 
know-how and American dollar earnings. 

Representatives of the Swiss cloak deny 
this, and have even testified they want to 
“Americanize” the company, that they will 
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sell it to Americans, but only after it is 
first returned to them. 

Now if this were true, all they would have 
to do is to stipulate with the Department 
of Justice so as to allow our Government to 
make the sale. The lawsuit would then con- 
tinue for the money resulting from such a 
sale. This is just what my bill would allow. 

The Department of Justice conducts these 
sales in public to the highest qualified bid- 
der. It has done so for years, and the sales 
have been successful. In this way, the re- 
tention of this great corporation by Ameri- 
can owners could be made certain. 

But no—the Swiss cloak won't agree to 
this. They want General Aniline back in 
their hands and what they will do with it 
no one can be sure. 

They, by this stand, obviously want more 
than money. 

Mr. Chairman, this problem has beset the 
Congress for many years since World War II. 
It is saturated with cross currents of con- 
flicting interests, pressures, influences, and 
lobbyists. It is time to have it settled with 
finality. Both Democratic and Republican 
administrations have endorsed the provisions 
of H. R. 80—it has no partisan conflict. 
I urge that you make possible prompt 
action by the Congress at this session by 
reporting favorably H. R. 80, or some Dill 
of similar nature and purpose, Thank you 
for your attention and consideration of these 
views. 


Sell Enemy Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement filed by 
my colleague, Representative Leo W. 
O'BRIEN, before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, April 30, 
1956, in support of his bill, H. R. 3608, and 
similar bills which would allow the At- 
torney General to sell vested enemy as- 
sets seized during World War II: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I, too, am very glad to have this op- 
portunity to appear here today and say a few 
words in behalf of my bill, H. R. 3608, which 
is identical to that I introduced in the 83d 
Congress (H. R. 5896) and pertaining to the 
9 subject, the Trading With the Enemy 

ct. 

This resolution is also identical with that 
of my distinguished colleague, also from New 
York, Congressman COLE. 

Like him, I have the sincere hope that this 
legislation will be acted upon by this com- 
mittee. 

I believe that our Government should be 
relieved of the very heavy burden, and duty, 
of operating the industries seized as repara- 
tions from our former enemies, Germany 
and Japan, during World War II. 

If there is litigation involved, then let this 
matter be settled by our courts. I trust and 
believe in, and I am sure you do, too, our 
system of jurisprudence. 

My colleague, Congressman Core, has in 
detail explained the ramifications of the 
vested property subject. He has described 
the errors we made following World War I. 

I say, let's not do that again. 
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In brief, I most sincerely subscribe to the 


“remarks of Representative Cox for the good 


of this country. 

I am more than generally acquainted with 
the subject before this committee. As you 
know, the most important and largest vested 
property—or single seizure involyed here— 
is the General Aniline & Film Corp. One of 
its very main manufacturing operations, or 
plants—the oldest dye manufacturing plant 
in this country—is located in my district— 
the Albany, N. T., area. 

Our Government retains it as an I. G. 
Farben cartel holding—a former enemy pos- 
session located in the United States. 

A Swiss corporation, known as I. G. Chemie 
but more-generally referred to as Interhan- 
del, has sued this Government for its return. 
This they have the right to do. 

But as I understand it, they are close to 
losing this lawsuit in the American courts— 
after an 8-year fight. The suit was dismissed, 
and with prejudice, by the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
unanimously, This was for failure to pro- 
duce required documents on the court's or- 
der. However, and in spite of 8 years of liti- 
gation, the court gave the Swiss corporation 
another 6 months’ grace in which to produce 
these documents to prove ownership. An 
appeal was made to the United States Su- 
preme Court, which refused—unanimously— 
to hear the case. May I say here that time 
continues to drag on, and that the same 


documents, awaited for more than 8 years 


now, are still awaited. 

Now, here is an interesting point which I 
would like to bring to the attention of this 
committee. The Swiss firm, I. G. Chemie or 
Interhandel, lays claim that under the laws 
of its country, Switzerland, it cannot obtain 
release of the necessary documents to con- 
clusively establish ownership. Yet, on the 
other hand, they are the plaintiff seeking the 
protection of our courts. 

Our Department of Justice will tell you, 
if you ask, that when its lawyers visited 
Switzerland under court order to inspect the 
documents claimed to be held by I. G, 
Chemie, or Interhandel, that the Swiss Gov- 
ernment immediately seized these documents 
and has kept them under lock and key ever 
since. 

Such an order was also given to the at- 
torneys for I. G. Chemie or Interhandel here 
in the United States, and our Department of 
Justice opened its files to them. 

I think this an important point for the 
consideration of this commmittee and one 
to bear in mind. 

I also think that this incident tends to 
set the scene for what has been going on now 
for some time on this subject—the pressure 
for return for these properties—and as ex- 
emplified by Chancellor Adenauer's request 
for return of the properties just 2 years after 
he signed an agreement that the United 
States shall retain these vestings as our only 
reparations of World War II. 

On another interesting point, the Swiss 
newspapers—comparable to our own daily 
financial publications, have reported expen- 
ditures by I. G. Chemie, or Interhandel, of 
over $400,000 in 1954 and around $350,000 in 
1955 for the lawsuit and attorney fees in 
the United States. 

This, of course, is the action to gain re- 
turn of the General Aniline & Film Corp. 
This is a little over $750,000 in only 2 years. 
This, mind you, is for only 2 years and the 
claimant, I. G. Chemie, or Interhandel, filed 
its suit against this Government around 8 
years or so ago. I wonder how much their 
total bill is now, overall, in this particular 
case? 

I cite these figures without any insinua- 
tions of wrongdoing in any way. They are 
large enough, however, to be given consid- 
eration by this commmittee. 
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I might add that the articles, appearing in 
the Swiss financial newspapers, were con- 
nected with complaints by stockholders of 
Interhandel. And complaints which inquired 
as to where these funds were spent. The ar- 
ticles I have read merely gave totals with- 
out a breakdown of expenditures. 

May I leave these thoughts with you as I 
think they should be given consideration. 

In conclusion, I believe that this problem 
should be disposed of as quickly as possible— 
for economical reasons to this Government, 
and I sincerely believe there is every fairness 
in my bill and/or that of Congressman Cors 
which will expedite this matter and still 
leave the door open to a legitimate and quali- 
fied claimant who is not a former enemy. 

Thank you for the opportunity of appear- 
ing here today. I hope that you will con- 
sider my remarks as part of the record of this 
hearing. 


Amends in Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
May 7, 1956: 

AMENDS IN POLAND 


As part of its de-Stalinization program, 
the Red regime at Warsaw has now an- 
nounced that it intends to restore pensions 
and honors to the survivors of the non-Com- 
munist Polish Home Army. In effect, this 
means that some amends are at last going to 
be made for one of the blackest and most 
ignoble of Soviet deeds in the Second World 
War. 

For the Polish Home Army was that brave 
force of resistance fighters who in 1944 staged 
a great uprising against the Nazi occupiers 
of Warsaw. They did this on the assump- 
tion—backed by Moscow’s radio broadcasts— 
that they would have help from the massive 
Soviet military might that was then idly de- 
ployed within a stone's throw of the city- 
But their appeals for aid went unanswered, 
except for what little the faraway Western 
allies could send them by air. As for Sta- 
lin's Russia, it deliberately turned a deaf 
ear to them, callously letting them be crushed 
by Hitler's troops—and it did so for a brutally 
Machiavellian political reason. 

The reason was simply this: That Stalin 
had already worked out his plan to convert 
Poland into an enslaved Red statellite coun- 
try when the peace came, and so he saw to 
it that the heroic non-Communist home 
army was decimated to keeping with that 
plan. Moreover, in the postwar period, he 
and his henchmen in Warsaw siezed, de- 
ported and jailed many of the officers and 
men of that army, and through all the years 
that have since passed these patriots, to- 
gether with their families, have been treated 
as “enemies of the people.” There have 
been few baser acts in modern history. 

But now, according to the Warsaw Reds, 
this great wrong is to be righted. It cannot 
be righted, of course, although the mere fact 
that it has been acknowledged, and that 
compensatory action is to be taken, should 
be of some comfort to the victims. As for 
the overwhelming majority of the Polish 
people, they bitterly remember the evil done 
their Home Army and they will not be satis- 
fied until the overall crime of their forced 
communization is wiped out and their coun- 
try made free again, 


1956 
NATO Expansion Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
= Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of May 5, 

956: 

On Foretan Porrer: NATO EXPANSION 

URGED 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 

This week, Secretary of State Dulles at- 
tended in Paris a Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
at NATO. 

Last week, he announced that he would 
have in his portfolio some ideas to expand 
NATO into wider fields and activities. 0 

“The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Mr. Dulles said, already serves as an indis- 
Pensable instrument of the Atlantic commu- 
nity. But the time has come, I believe, to 
Consider whether its Organization does not 
need to be further developed.” 

The suggested venture calls for skeptical 
Scrutiny. 

Mr. Dulles observed that organizations 
like NATO are of two kinds those that have 
& temporary function, which are allowed nor- 
Tally to lapse, and those that expand and 
endure. 

NATO was set up for emergency service— 
us a rampart against Communist aggres- 
Slon—and was obviously intended to expire 
When its work should be done. 

FOR GROWING NATO 
But, when Secretary Dulles said: 
“We believe that the North Atlantic Treaty 
tion ought to be in the class of 
Organizations which grow rather than those 
2 dry up because they were only de- 
Signed to serve a limited purpose which may 
in due course be fulfilled.” 

Here was an of the bureaucratic 
Mind. In international affairs, as in do- 
Mestic politics, when an agency has been 
established, they who operate it or subsist 
8 Patronage acquire a vested interest 

Their interest impels them to keep the 
agency alive and to make it grow, even when 
it ts no longer useful. New agencies are 
constantly created, but old agencies are sel- 
dom permitted to die, or even to remain 


Static, 
MORE BUREAUCRACIES 

This is a recognized law that explains the 
Proliferation of bureaucracies at home and 
B . The State Department, accordingly, 
Wants NATO to be a perpetual bureaucracy 
as well as a growing one. „> 

Mr. Dulles said: 
> “The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
the ` in its own distinctive way contains 
Was Possibilities of great development. It 


» to be sure, conceived yas a 
can anz alliance * © © put the organization 
and should be more.” 


Now, in what 
. respects? Mr. Dulles was 
Asked if political and economic possibilities 
not the only means whereby NATO 
be made to grow. 
wy The Secretary of State solemnly replied: 
Would say we are thinking on both.” 
er, the Secretary specifically ob- 
red that a revised NATO need not be 
Tuned to its present geographical region. 
Us the new NATO concept clearly emerges. 
ATLANTIC UNION PLAN 
tap omsclously or not, Secretary Dulles has 
tasaa to Paris the Atlantic Union plan to 
tute world government by enlarging and 
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extending the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. 

For several years, the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee has been futilely backing a congres- 
sional resolution to support its plan. 

If the State Department, operating 
through NATO, can put life into the scheme, 
much time—and many tax-exempt contribu- 
tions—will be saved for the international- 
ists. 


Results and Prestige 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial, entitled “Results and Prestige,’ 
which appeared in the Manhattan 
(Kans.) Mercury under date of April 20, 

56. 

We by the editor of that news- 
paper, Mr. Bill Colvin, the editorial clear- 
ly indicates that the conduct of interna- 
tional relations is the concern of every- 
one; and that only through the efforts of 
representative mediation can national 
differences be peacefully adjusted. The 
United Nations organization merits fair, 
but yet constructive, analysis by all citi- 
zens when we consider the general good 
which can be achieved through its desig- 
objectives. 
eer patent which follows, cites an 
example of what can be achieved: 
RESULTS AND PRESTIGE 

International agreements being what they 
are worth on the world market today an all- 
out, tickertape, Fifth Avenue parade may 
not be in order for the one brought about 

tween Egypt and Israel. 

5 and acknowledging that those 
peoples have previously framed near-worth- 
less agreements, the cease-fire that Dag Ham- 
marskjold has effected should elicit hosan- 
nas, congratulations and definite sighs of 
relief in the Western World. 

All is not solved in the cease-fire. The 
U. N. secretary-general has his work cut out 
for him yet. And considering the bloody his- 
tory of the area extending far into early 
biblical days there is no assurance of perma- 
nency if, as and when Dag bats 1,000 per- 
cent. 

But for the moment, in light of the dark 
prospects of war just recently, Hammarskjold 

rightened things considerably. 

In so doing he has not only caused the free 
nations to breath easier but he has made 
a new convincing argument for the United 
Nations as an instrument of peace without 
armed enforcement. 


/ 
Congratulations to All in A-Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as one 
vitally interested in our civil-defense 
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program, I wish to join in the tribute 
paid to the people of New Jersey in the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the May 3 issue of the Newark Star- 
Ledger: 
CONGRATULATIONS TO ALL IN A-TEST 

New Jersey’s civil defense officials, and 
most particularly, the public, deserve a big 
bouquet for their part in Tuesday night's 
statewide Operation May Day“ test. 

Every community in the State responded 
to the Red alert“ by setting off its 
sirens and the response of the public in all 
areas was generally described as excellent. 

Of course, there were a few isolated in- 
stances of public indifference that must be 
expected in any large scale maneuver involv- 
ing all the people of a populous State. But 
the test as a whole was a great success and 
congratulations are due all around. 


The Parris Island Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Thursday, 
May 3, 1956, in which the newspaper 
discusses and comments on the recent 
tragedy that occurred at the marine base 
at Parris Island: 


Tue Parris ISLAND REPORT 


The Parris Island tragedy of Sunday night, 
April 8, in which six Marine recruits were 
marched to their deaths by drowning in a 
tidewater creek created nationwide grief and 
indignation. It required unsparing investi- 
gation, complete candor as to any top-level 
official laxity, and reforms that would not 
undermine the basic methods that make 
Marines about the best fighting men in the 
world. These demands seem to have been 
Tully met in the report of the court of in- 
quiry and the accompanying statement of 
larger scope by the corps Commandant, Gen. 
Randolph McC. Pate. 

The court finds—and this Is a charge that 
awaits the process of proof and rebuttal in 
the general court-martial ordered—“that 
Staff Sergeant McKeon at the time he 
marched his platoon Into Ribbon Creek was 
under the influence of alcohol to an un- 
known degree.” It asserts that he drank 
vodka in the morning, afternoon, and early 
evening of that day while on duty as drill 
instructor. This charge, if true, helps to 
explain what the public found incompre- 
hensible in the strange behavior of the 
leader of this death march. 


Other findings of fact as to Sergeant Mc- 
Keon will be read in relation to this central 
charge: he knew that some members of his 
platoon could not swim; he was quoted as 
saying that “those who couldn't swim would 
drown"; he “took no measures to insure that 
the water area in which he was about to lead 
his platoon (as a punitive act) was safe to 
enter.” 

But, not imposing upon the admiration 
and gratitude the American people feel for 
the Marines, General Pate did not retreat 
from the question whether there was some- 
thing wrong at Parris Isiand besides Ser- 
geant McKeon. He straightforwardly admit- 
ted there was. Senseless acts in the nature 
of hazing occurred occasionally in Marine 
training. Since World War II practices had 
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crept into the handling of recruits that were 
not only unnecessary but also did not com- 
port with the dignity of the individual or 
his self-respect. Rare in the past, these had 
increased somewhat in recent years because 
of lack of mature judgment on the part of 
a certain few drill instructors. 

So, declining to limit the issue to an inex- 
perienced drill sergeant, and acknowledging 
that the Marine Corps itself was on trial, 
General Pate reorganizes training and com- 
mand, lays down new lines of more exacting 
supervision and monitoring by officers, and 
promises to “preserve the best features of 
the present system, eradicate any existing de- 
ficiencies, and prevent others from occurring 
in the future.” Actual training of recruits 
will remain with the same men who give 
them orders in battle, “the men who are the 
backbone of our corps, the noncommissioned 
officers.” On this essential he does not yield. 

General Pate has dealt with this tragic in- 
cident in a spirit of compassion, firmness but 
commonsense that does not lose sight of the 
fundamentals. One bad day at Parris Island 
shocked the Nation, but that Nation cannot 
forget those countless other days far back 
into the past when word that the Marines 
had landed lifted the hearts of fighting men 
and the people back home who knew that 
grueling training guaranteed victory over a 
cruel enemy, shortened wars and saved Amer- 
ican lives, 


Disabled American Veterans Endorse Ex- 
tension of GI Home Loan Guaranty 
Program and Principle of H. R. 10469 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, exten- 
sion of the GI home loan guaranty pro- 
gram must become reality in this session 
of Congress. It is now due to expire 
July 25, 1957. 

This portion of the Serviceman’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 has not burdened 
the American taxpayer. It instead has 
been to a large degree self-supporting. 
It has enabled the World War I veteran 
to become an integral part of his com- 
munity through becoming a homeowner. 
Owning our own home was a privilege 
that only a limited few Americans could 
take advantage of prior to the enactment 
of this act. Through the act’s home- 
loan guaranty provisions millions of vet- 
erans—yes, millions—now can say that 
they, too, own a small part of these great 
United States. 

I ask you, What better could we do 
than to offer and allow our veterans an 
opportunity to own their own plot of land 
and their own home? 

Is it too much to ask that we give them 
nothing other than an opportunity to 
purchase a home by merely guaranteeing 
their loan? I am sure that there are 
none who would or could objectively ob- 
ject to the granting of this consideration 
to our veterans. 

Some 11 million veterans have not yet 
used their entitlement. Others have used 
only a part and still have a portion of 
their benefit remaining. Many of these 
World War II veterans are just now 
Teaching the age and stage of financial 
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responsibility where they can profitably 
afford to become homeowners. 

Should we now take away their oppor- 
tunity to purchase a home under the 
terms of this act merely because they 
have not yet reached this state? I think 
not. 

Instead, I believe we should extend this 
proven program now, in this session of 
Congress, Let us allow ample time for 
these other millions of veterans to ade- 
quately prepare themselves so that they, 
too, can join in owning their own small 
part of America. 

A bill I introduced April 12, 1956, will 
accomplish this. It provides for a grad- 
ual termination of the program over a 
maximum period of 3 years from the 
present expiration date July 25, 1957, by 
allowing a 1-month extension for each 2 
months of active World War II service. 
It goes one step further and provides all 
disabled World War I veterans with an 
extension of 3 full years. 

Maj. Omer W. Clark, of the Disabled 
American Veterans, has written me a let- 
ter wherein he states that his organiza- 
tion would endorse any reasonable ex- 
tension of the GI home loan guaranty 
program and that H. R. 10469 definitely 
falls in this category. The letter follows: 

DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. DANTE B. FASCELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington; D. C. 

Dear MR. Fasc.: The provisions of H. R. 
10469, the bill which you introduced to 
amend section 500 of the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 to provide an addi- 
tional period for World War II veterans to 
obtain guaranteed loans have been consid- 
ered together with the information con- 
tained in the reprints of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp concerning your reasons for believing 
that this is desirable legislation. There 
has also been noted H. R. 10884, a bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Murray of Illinois, on the 
same general subject but somewhat different 
in its time provisions, 

It is my opinion that the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans is definitely desirous of seeing 
that otherwise eligible veterans are enabled 
to obtain guaranteed loans after the present 
deadline of July 25, 1957, and to that end 
should be recorded as favoring any reason- 
able proposed legislation seeking to extend 
the time limit. The bill you have intro- 
duced is definitely in this category. 

Sincerely yours, ’ 
Omen W. CLARK, 
Director of Legislation. 


Library Services Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the New York Times, New York, 
N. Y., Saturday, May 5, 1956, entitled 
“Library Service Bill“: 

The library services bill, H. R. 2840, is 
now before the House. The list of sponsors 
is bipartisan. 
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This bill would grant a total of $7,500,000 
a year for 5 years to States matching the 
grants. The objective is to bring books and 
other library services to rural families who 
have none at all, and to improve library 
services for an additional 53 million Ameri- 
cans whose libraries are inadequate. The 
States and localities will have complete au- 
thority under the program established by 


the bill. 


In the great cities we are accustomed to 
impressive library service. Our cousins in 
the villages and on the farms are entitled 
to it too. This legislation would stimulate 
the extension services of the various States 
and the regional cooperative services based 
on metropolitan centers. The funds pro- 
posed are modest, the period limited, It is 
believed that local communities in rural 
areas, having tasted the advantages of good 
libraries, would then wish to continue the 
services with local and State funds. 

The free public library is a vital symbol 
of educational opportunity, and it is to be 
hoped that Congress will pass H. R. 2840. 


Attorney Charles J. Rozmarek’s Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader-Evening 
News of Wednesday, May 2, 1956, in 
which the newspaper comments on the 
address of Charles J. Rozmarek, presi- 
dent of the Polish-American Congress, 
who recently spoke in Wilkes-Barre: 

Ma. RozMAREK’S WARNING 


Two paragraphs in the address of Charles 
J. Rozmarek, president of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress, at a dinner meeting in Wilkes- 
Barre under auspices of the northeastern 
Pennsylvania division, should be called to the 
attention of Government officials in Wash- 
ington for their guidance. These are the 
ones we have in mind: 

“Anyone who thinks that the destruction 
of Stalin as a demigod by the present Red 
rulers marks a basic change in 50- 
viet policy, reveals an appalling ignorance 
of the true nature of communism. Aggres- 
sion, slavery, subversion, and world conquest 
form the very basis of communism. 

“Those who govern Russia today denounce 
Stalin, so that the blame for all the bloody 
Red crimes of the past, in whose guilt they 
share, would fall on the head of Stalin alone. 
They know that their rehabilitation in world 
opinion would help to relax our guard.” 

In 1944, Attorney Rozmarek and his asso- 
ciates in the Polish-American Congress 
warned the Government not to place any 
trust in Communist promises. The tragic 
results of the Government's failure to heed 
this advice long have been apparent, 

The 1956 warning is no less important. At- 
torney Rozmarek has been in the forefront 
of the fight against communism 2 decades, 
and he has learned a great deal about the 
workings of the system in a key post that 
has given him access to information and 
practices on an international scale, He has 
dealt directly with the victims of commu- 
nism, and he knows, from bitter and costly 
experience, how it operates. There is no 
guesswork in his views. 

The Reds are past masters at deception and 
treachery, The record is replete with evi- 
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dence of their duplicity. Not one positive 
Step has been taken by them recently to lend 
Substance to their smiles and honeyed words, 
80 we must assume their objective remains 
the same. 

America cannot afford to make the same 
Mistake twice. It might be fatal. That is 
Why Attorney Rozmarek’s warning should 
not be taken lightly. 


Nationalism or Internationalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star of May 7,1956: 
NATIONALISM on INTERNATIONALISM?—WILL 

NATO Crase aS MILITARY COALITION AND 

Become POLITICAL-ECONOMIC AGENCY? 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The dwindling group of conservative Re- 
Publicans in the Senate is seriously worried 
Over the planned transformation of NATO 
from a military coalition to an international 
Political-economic agency. 

They say frankly in Senate cloakrooms that 
this is definitely a preliminary step toward 
an Atlantic Union and eventually toward 
World government. This is what the extrem- 

internationalists in this country have 
solu, advocating for some time as the only 
ution for permanent peace. 

Despite assurances giyen them by the State 
Department spokesmen that nothing of the 

is in Secretary Dulles’ mind and that a 
fectification of NATO has become necessary 

use of changing world conditions, they 
Continue to look askance at the activities of 
the NATO foreign ministers in Paris. 

At this time it is still difficult to see how 

Ngress, regardless of its subservience to the 

Wishes of the executive branch on foreign 
Policy, could agree to abandon its right of 
control over the distribution of taxpayers 
“nds in favor of an international agency. 

is would mean abandonment of our soy- 
freignty. But the conservative Senators (and 

e suspicions of the Republicans are shared 

Y some Democrats) feel that in its drive to 
end the cold war and assure what optimists 

lleve to be peace in our time, the adminis- 
that on might be prepared to go far to reach 

at goal. 

These Senators see considerable signifi- 
Cance in the fact that Secretary Dulles 
SPurned only last March the suggestion of 
Italy's President Giovanni Gronchi for 
changing the NATO's face and transforming 
it from a military into an economic and po- 
Uticay organization. 

© concept was not that of President 

Gronchi alone. It was hatched in Rome and 

is as a means to obtain further economic 

zupport from American appropriations ear- 
ked for military defense. 

e idea was to aid underdeveloped re- 

Ons in NATO areas. The French hoped to 

uce tension in North Africa and also in 
ir central African empire without heavy 

Pense to their own taxpayers who were al- 
Feady balking at the existing small levies. 

had already suggested Morocco and 
Tunisia be made members of NATO. The 
Italians hoped to spend the thus-diverted 
NATO fund for relief in southern Italy— 

Without raising taxes on the prosperous in- 
“strialists in northern Italy. 
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These facts were known to the adminis- 
tration and are believed to be responsible for 
Mr. Dulles turning down Mr. Gronchi's trial 
balloon. 

The evident flop of NATO as a military 
coalition necessitated, in the minds of some 
of our policy makers, a change of strategy 
to prevent a serious disillusionment of the 
American people who have spent tens of 
billions to erect what was described to them 
as a “wall against further Soviet.expansion.” 

It is at this juncture that the believers in 
One World were able to press their case 
subtly. What happened behind closed doors 
in the councils of the administration is lit- 
tie known. But the fact remains that Mr. 
Dulles changed his tune. He is now dis- 
cussing in Paris the Italian-French proposal 
and the form under which they could be pre- 
sented to Congress and be made acceptable. 

What worries our Senators is that nation- 
alism is stronger today in Europe and Asia 
than ever before. It is only in the United 
States that internationalism is cherished 
particularly by a small but powerful minor- 
ity of so-called intellectuals who have for 
years branded nationalism as jingoism and 
isolationism. And both these, it is argued 
publicly, sow the seeds of discord in the 
world and are 3 for the precarious 

ons in which we live. 
8 arguments have an impact on the 
American people who are highly prosperous 
and hope to remain so by agreeing to peace 

rice. t 

. the rest of the world, without 
exception, has become in recent years 
strongly nationalistic, there is a drive to 
convince the American people that the path 
of internationalism will lead to a lasting and 

ent ce. 
— TR relations are a two-way 
street, although for the last 10 years they 
seem to have been a one-way avenue in 
which we were the givers and our allies, or 
so-called allies, were the receivers, 

The danger of the new policy, as the con- 
servatives see it, is that we are going into a 
blind alley. In the demands of our allies 
in continental Europe our policymakers see 
the dawn of a new great era of unity and 
brotherhood of all nations (eventually in- 
cluding the Communists whose avowed aim 
is to destroy us). 

But our allies who proposed the present 
scheme are prompted by only two objectives: 
to desist from further defense preparations 
and expenditures and use the American tax- 
payers’ money for their own purpose, 


Durham Believes Richard Nixon Will Help 
Ike Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that the information ob- 
tained by the Inquiring Reporter is es- 
pecially revealing when you consider 
that the information comes from Dur- 
ham, N. C.; and the following column is 
by the Inquiring Reporter from the Dur- 
ham Sun in the May 4, 1956, issue: 
DURHAM BELIEVES RICHARD Nixon WILL HELP 

IKE CAMPAIGN 
estion: As a running mate, do 
8 will help—or hinder— 
Eisenhower's chances? 
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All five of the persons questioned on to- 
day's topic said that Nrxon will help Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his efforts to stay in the 
White House. 

Today's question was submitted by John E, 
Allgood, 2020 Wa Wa Avenue, to whom the 
Durham Sun has forwarded $1. The Sun will 
pay $1 for each question used. 

The answers: 

B. J. Ross, 2607 Cascadilla St., salesman: 
“Personally, I think Nrxonw will help Eisen- 
bower. He has proven to be a good man 
already and the voters will keep that in mind. 
I think Mr. Nixon has served his country 
well and, for that reason, will give Eisen- 
hower a boost.“ 

Zack Downey, 3029 University Drive, con- 
struction worker: Mr. Nixon will help Eisen- 
hower. He has impressed many with his 
efforts thus far. Sure, he has some enemies, 
but most folks, particularly the Republicans, 
must realize that he has been a valuable 
part of the successful Program carried out 
by Eisenhower's administration.” 

Mrs. R. C. Denson, Duke Homestead Road, 
housewife: “I think he will help Mr. Eisen- 
hower. Certainly if Eisenhower didn’t feel 
that he would be an asset, he never would 
have given him the opportunity to be his 
running mate. With some effort, I think 
Eisenhower could have talked NIXON out of 
running with him again. He didn't. That 
indicates to me that Eisenhower himself 
must feel that Nixon will help rather than 
hurt him in trying to remain in the White 
House.” 

R. G. Earp, Leesville Road, clerk: “Because 
he has done a good job thus far, Mr. Nixon 
will help Eisenhower. He has a good record 
as the White House's top aid to the Presi- 
dent. There are some, naturally, who have 
tried to talk against Nrxon. That doesn’t 
worry me. Any man in his position will have 
some opposition. I think Nrxon has a pleas- 
ing way about him. He appears sincere and, 
above all, the President must think he has 
done a good job. If Eisenhower didn't feel 
that Nixon could help him, I think he would 
have tried to plant a few roadblocks here 
and there to discourage him from running.” 

John Mabry, 408 South Miami Boulevard, 
fruit-stand attendant: “Mr. Nixon will help 
the President in his campaign. He and 
Eisenhower have formed a good combination 
thus far. There is no reason to think that 
the two will not continue to run our country 
in a good manner. I think the President 
trusts Nixon and realizes what a good man 
he is. With Eisenhower's confidence in him, 
Nrxox can do nothing but help the President 
win again.” 


Petition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a petition that I have received 
from some of my good constituents from 
the city and county of Denver. 

The petition is as follows: 

We, the undersigned, voters of your dis- 
trict, wish to express our approval of the 
following bills, and respectfully urge you to 
do all in your power to see that they 
passed: H. R. 7922, H. R. 8000, R. 90 
H. R. 9331, H. R. 9902, and H. R. 9430; in 
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order to protect the rights of public safety 
and freedom from annoyance. 
Any acknowledgment can be made, with 
regard to the petition, to the first signer. 
May M. Waller, Rosina Williams, Mabel 
Hobbs, Emma A. Livingston, Florence 
M. Brase, Jessie MacKay, Blanche 
Doughty, Mildred C. Barber, Blanche 
Burrows, Lillian F. Sullivan, Alice L. 
Welton, Mary R. Lindsey, Belle D. Ryan, 
Mrs. Mary Denter, Mrs. Hilma Gardner, 
T. H. Waller, Eva J. Walter, Margaret 
M. Kain, Denver, Colo. 


Library Services Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, as one of the sponsors of the 
library services bill, may I take this 
opportunity to thank the members of 
the Education Committee and Rules 
Committee for bringing this legislation 
to the floor. 

My constituents in Ohio’s 22d District 
are extremely fortunate in that they 
have outstandingly good library facili- 
ties, and they make good use of them. 
We are justly proud of the famous Cleve- 
land Public Library. Other Ohio cities 
like Toledo, Cincinnati, Columbus, Day- 
ton, Akron, and Youngstown have fine 
libraries, too. 

But Ohio is also an agricultural State. 
The Ohio Development and Publicity 
Commission reports that some 80 per- 
cent of Ohio’s area is still farmland 
and that Ohio stands 1lth among the 
States in agriculture, Library service 
in these rural areas is quite inadequate. 
For example: 

Libraries in 1 county—Adams—re- 
ceived less than 11 cents per capita to 
operate their service in 1954. The com- 
bined income of the 2 libraries in this 
county was $2,300. 

Another—Morrow—received 18 cents 
per capita. Four libraries in this county 
had a combined income of $3,150. 

Libraries in 15 counties in Ohio re- 
reived less than 50 cents per capita to 
operate their service in 1954. 

Libraries in 29 counties received be- 
tween 50 cents and 99 cents for service 
in the same year. 

Thus exactly half of Ohio’s 88 coun- 
ties were getting less—and many much 
less—than a dollar per capita for library 
service, The amount of money required 
for minimum library service has been 
established by the American Library As- 
sociation as $1.50 per capita. This 
standard was established in 1948 and 
does not take into account the inflation 
of the last 8 years. 

Ninety-nine of the 271 public libraries 
in Ohio received less than $7,000 as an 
operating budget in 1954. That amount 
is not enough to hire one librarian, rent 
space, pay for heat and light, and have 
money left over to buy an adequate sup- 
ply of books. 
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A survey by the Ohio State Library 
showed 850,000 residents of the State 
with inadequate service. 

Mr. Speaker, libraries in my district 
will receive none of this money since the 
program is limited to communities with 
less than 10,000 population. But I am 
happy to support this legislation in the 
interest of hundreds of thousands of citi- 
zens of my State, in addition to some 27 
million people throughout this country, 
who are without access to modern 
library services. 

I urge that favorable action be taken 
on this library services bill. 


Self-Help Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following recent edi- 
torial from the New York Times in which 
the newspaper comments on President 
Eisenhower's foreign-aid message to 
Congress: 


SELF-HELP ABROAD 


When President Eisenhower sent his for- 
eign ald message to Congress more than a 
month ago he described the program as “in- 
dispensable to the security of every Ameri- 
can citizen.” That, we believe, describes the 
situation in a nutshell. The authorization 
of over $4.5 billion that Congress is asked to 
approve for the next fiscal year is not a relief 
expenditure, a giveaway program or any other 
form of charitable enterprise. It is the sum 
considered necessary to insure the continu- 
ing security of the United States, apart from 
the funds—many times larger—spent direct- 
ly on our own military establishment. 

As Secretary Dulles described this “hard- 
earned taxpayers’ money,” it is part payment 
for the “national insurance policy” we have 
had to take out against potential Soviet ag- 
gression; and it ought to be considered in 
the same light as all the other defense ex- 
penditures that run to more than 840 bil- 
lion a year. The only difference is that this 
small fraction of the total is spent in various 
forms of assistance abroad. Most of it, as a 
matter of military necessity, goes for direct 
military or so-called “defense support” pur- 
poses, the latter being defined as budgetary 
and economic aid needed to enable our 
friends and allies to have the armed forces 
necessary to resist aggression. The question 
naturally arises, does the peaceful front the 
rulers of the Soviet Union are now turning 
to the wolrd mean that we can afford to let 
our guard down? To ask the question is to 
answer it. Obviously we cannot afford to do 
so, although the ostensible slackening of the 
Soviet military threat makes the temptation 
stronger every day. 

This is where the necessity of imaginative, 
vigorous, dynamic statesmanship on the part 
of both the administration and the Congress 
comes in. Until the imperialists who rule 
Russia show by positive action that they are 
no longer interested in pushing outward the 
limits of the Russian Empire we must keep 
our defensive strength at high level. But at 
the same time we have to recognize that mili- 
tary strength is worse than useless without 
moral strength; and moral strength in very 
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large and important parts of the world—in- 
cluding the neutral areas—requires the posi- 
tive, nonmilitary kind of assistance in im- 
proving the economic and social condition of 
our fellow men, without involving them in 
political entanglements, that only one free 
nation can given to another. Some of this 
may be done, as Mr. Dulles suggested, by pri- 
vate investment; but for a long time to come 
most of it will have to be done through gov- 
ernments. It involves long-term planning; 
and the relatively small amount that the 
President has asked for this purpose can be 
but a mere beginning. 

Certainly economic-aid programs are ex- 
pensive; but to place all our faith in mere 
military aid and its concomitants is to bury 
our head in the sand and invite both moral 
and political diasaster. Both kinds of as- 
sistance are needed, and the United States 
ean afford both kinds. In fact, at the 
present stage of world affairs, the United 
States cannot possibly afford not to engage 
in both kinds, with the stress increasingly 
on the economic and social progress that 
flows naturally from a peaceful and flourish- 
ing democracy. 


Strange Inconsistencies of Americans for 
Democratic Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, as David 
Lawrence in the Washington Star of May 
7, 1956, so ably points out, among the 
group of so-called liberals who are at- 
tacking Vice President Nrxon and the 
Republican Party are leaders in the 
Americans for Democratic Action, whose 
actions are in no sense liberal, Mr. 
Lawrence's article is as follows: 

STRANGE INCONSISTENCIES OF ADA—RAUE’S 
PART IN HucHes Case SEEN Neven FULLY 
EXPLAINED 
There's an old saying that “people in glass 

houses shouldn’t throw stones” and it might 

be applied in one of the issues facing 

Stevenson and the group of so-called liberals 

who have been trying to smear Vice President 

Nrxon with unproved charges. 

Mr. Stevenson has not said a word to the 
American people, for example, about the 
strange behavior of the chairman of thé 
Americans for Democratic Action, an organ- 
ization which supported him so enthusias- 
tically in 1952 and from which group he 
drafted some of the principal advisers in his 
campaign. 

Does Mr. Stevenson approve of what the 
chairman of that group did recently in try- 
ing to get a United States Senator? Will 
Mr, Stevenson accept support from the ADA 
once more? The question is raised in the 
current issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
in an editorial that has stirred political cir- 
cles in Washington. Its full text follows: 

“Two months seems long enough to wait 
for some indication as to how the fault- 
lessly tailored members of Americans for 
Democratic Action feel about their chair- 
man, Mr, Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. 

“There are good reasons to wonder. OD 
February 3, one Paul H. Hughes was ac- 
quitted in a New York Federal court of two 
charges of perjury. One charge was that 
Hughes lied when he testified previously 
that he had overheard Mr. Rauh talk oD 
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the telephone with Brig. Gen. Telford Tay- 
lor (retired), another ADA official, con- 
cerning arrangements to give financial as- 
sistance to Harvey Matusow, the in-and- 
out witness who recanted testimony he had 
given in several trials of Communists. The 
jury found Hughes not guilty. 

“Upon four other charges growing out of 
Hughes" efforts to palm himself off to liberal 
groups as a former member of Senator 
McCartuy's staff with important dirt to 
Sell, the jury disagreed. It was testified 
that among those who fell for Hughes’ fabri- 
Cations were some of the brass of the Wash- 
ington Post and Mr. Rauh of the ADA. 

“Rauh testified that he did not know that 
the Hughes material was phony although 
some of it was so preposterous that it ought 


not to have deceived even the most dedi- 


Cated liberal. Hughes testified that Rauh 
knew that the material was fictitious. De- 
spite the fact that it was Rauh's word against 
that of a confessed forger whom his own 
lawyer described as a louse, the jury could 
Not reach a verdict. 

“The thing which might reasonably be 
troubling the membership of ADA is its 
chairman's involvement in practices which 
ADA and its allies have consistently con- 
demned and which they have accused Sena- 
tor McCartHy of employing. The ADA has 
Waxed eloquent against the use of in- 
formers by the Department of Justice, but 
it seemed willing to avail itself of the serv- 
ices of a man who represented himself as 
&n informer and a purloiner of documents, 

“Senator McCartHy has been a pain in the 
Neck to many Americans, including so-called 
right-wingers, but the evidence in the 
Hughes trial seems to indicate that in ADA 
Circles McCarthyism is not considered repre- 
hensible when practiced by dedicated lib- 
erals against reationaries and their ilk. 

“Anyway it would be enlightening to learn 
Whether there are any back benchers in ADA 
Who are even mildly disturbed by their chàir- 
Man's carryings on. At the moment the bet- 
ting is the other way. If Mr. Rauh does not 
get a grant from the Fund for the Republic, 
Invitations to give the Thomas Jefferson lec- 

at four Ivy League universities, and 
the applase of ali right-thinking liberals, he 
a right to be a disappointed man.” 

Some other aspects of the same question 
Were discussed by Senator GOLDWATER, Re- 
Publican, of Arizona, in a speech in the Sen- 
ate which was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recon last April 16, Senator GOLDWATER 
Mentioned “the role of the Democratic Na- 
tonal Committee in this sordid conspiracy,” 
and specifically the part played by Mr. Clay- 
ton Fritchey, deputy chairman of the com- 
Mittee and editor of the Democratic Digest. 
8 e Arizona Senator called on candidate 

tevenson to take a good look at the Hughes 
Case, and added: 

i In all, Mr. Fritchey handed over $2,500 
* Hughes, and his friend, Joseph L. Rauh, 
ot ADA, left-wing fame, tossed an addi- 

Onal 88.500 in the till to keep Hughes’ im- 
Sgination well oiled so that the supply of 
andalous memoranda would not dry up.” 
H ere are many unsolved puzzles in the 
theses case, Messrs. Fritchey and Rauh and 

e others who paid money to Hughes had 
ones right, of course, to look into the 
bl rings of a man who claimed to have relia- 

© information which, if true, would lead 
cae expulsion of Senator McCarTuy. But 

t why it took so many months to discover 
the Hughes was not an employee of either 
Nu Senate or of Senator MCCARTHY, as 

on Claimed, and why the money was 
— Out to Hughes over so long a period 

has never been adequately explained. 

‘ee is it clear why the Senate itself doesn't 
mi Up the Hughes case. For it has a com- 
especially ordered to investigate im- 
Proper attempts to influence United States 
Senators, There have been Senate hearings 
attempts indirectly to contribute to a 
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Senator’s campaign fund in connection with 
legislation and lots of front-page stuff was 
developed last week about some telephone 
calls made by a couple of clerks at the White 
House as a courtesy to a lawyer who happens 
to have been campaign manager in past years 
for three prominent personalities in the Re- 
publican Party—Senator Knowland, Chief 
Justice Warren, and Vice President Nixon. 

Yet the Hughes case inyolves something 
that touches far more intimately the integ- 
rity of the Senate than did the episode in 
connection with the pending gas bill. For 
the Hughes case reveals, in a court of law, 
evidence that efforts were made to use sey- 
eral thousands of dollars to intimidate into 
silence or to influence in some way the 
course of action of a United States Senator 
whose speeches in fighting the Communist 
menace in America happen to have been dis- 
tasteful to political groups and organizations 
opposed to his views. 


Facts on Our Economy Versus Eisenhower 
Peace and Prosperity Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
are being subjected to an unprecedented 
wave of “peace and prsoperity” publicity, 
all involving the claim that everything 
is wonderful and that anyone who doubts 
it is a prophet of gloom and doom. 

There are certain facts, however, that 
deserve attention. It is absurd, for ex- 
ample, to ignore the factor of Govern- 
ment spending for defense—more than 
$35 billion a year—in promoting employ- 
ment. The spending is necessary—we 
must spend for security but we should 
not pretend that the Federal budget is 
a peacetime budget. 

We should also take honest cognizance 
of the soft spots, such as lower income 
for farmers and layoffs of scores of thou- 
sands of automotive and farm-machinery 
workers. In this connection, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

SELECTIVE PROSPERITY 

Talk about prosperity is one form of pro- 
duction which is likely to keep on rising, at 
least, until early November. Therefore, we 
return to J, A. Livingston's recent observa- 
tions on the theme. They were nonpolitical, 
businesslike, and informative. Since the 
Nation is best served by information, we 
recapitulate a few of them: 

“Despite his veto of the fixed-parity farm 
bill, President Eisenhower called for fixed 
price supports from 82.5 percent of parity up. 

“Eastern steel mills are setting new pro- 
duction records, but some steel-products 
fabricators are laying off men. Automobile 
production in the Detroit area is 20 percent 
under last year. 

“Business failures are rising and new in- 
corporations are declining. There is renewed 
pressure for higher prices, Business loans of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
are up $5 billion, or 20 percent greater than 
they were & year ago. 

“The Federal Reserve System found it nec- 
essary to raise rediscount rates, bringing the 
bank interest rate to about 4 percent. The 
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. higher rediscount rate also depressed the 


bond market. Businessmen are thinking 
twice about new financing for expansion or 
to increase inventories. 

“Overall production showed a slight de- 
crease from February to March, and retail 
trade has turned sluggish.” 

Our economy displays many favorable 
aspects, and some of the weak features doubt- 
less will prove transient. Yet Mr. Living- 
ston's observations are supported by the sub- 
stantial slump in farm equipment and auto- 
mobile sales, ag reported by the New York 
Times service. Now comes the news that 
here in St. Louis construction was off $9 mil- 
lion in the first 4 months of 1956. These are 
warning signals, and only the imprudent will 
ignore them, 


The Rigid Decline 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to present an editorial 
which I believe points up some salient 
features of our current agricultural sit- 
uation. 

This editorial appeared in the May 3 
edition of the Lynden Tribune, an out- 
standing weekly newspaper published in 
the heart of one of the finest agricul- 
tural valleys in the Nation. The pub- 
lishers of this paper are William and 
Julian Lewis, who have lived most of 
their lives in the Lynden Valley and 
know its farms and farmers. I believe 
this editorial represents the thinking of 
many people in my congressional dis- 
trict, both in and out of agriculture. 
The editorial reads as follows: 

PULL TOGETHER 

One of the reasons Uncle Sam's agricul- 
tural program for 1956 is again being booted 
around like a football may be because the 
major farm organizations are not pulling 
together for a single working solution. 

In commenting on President Ike's veto of 
the farm bill, Roy Battles, assistant to Na- 
tional Grange Master Herschel Newsom said: 

“The National Grange office expressed it- 
self as ‘shocked’ by the veto.” “It was not 
a perfect bill, but neither was it a bad bill. 
Congress and the administration * * * 
brought forth a mouse of an agricultural 
program for 1956 * * President Eisen- 
hower's veto assured that agriculture would 
draw a virtual goose egg out of this session” 
were some of the quotations from the Fri- 
day, April 27, edition of the Washington 
State Grange News. 

On the other side of the fence, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation praised Ike’s 
veto and said the bill was “utterly bad legis- 
lation.” “Higher price supports, increased 
set-aside, two- and three-price schemes, dual 
parity standards, increased payments, every 
conceivable devise to confuse and conceal 
the inescapable truth that attempts to legis- 
late prosperity into agriculture are a miser- 
able failure.” 

These two opposite views of farm legisla- 
tion leave the program ag juicy bait for 
candidates for public office. It appears that 
rather than work together for a uniform 
farm which would appeal to the 
majority of farmers, the three major farm 
organizations are themselves carrying on a 
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continuous drive for support and member- 
ship. 

In every year but one since 1947, farm in- 
come has declined. And in all these years 
until mid-1955, high rigid price supports 
were in effect. It was under such price sup- 
ports that our present farm problem devel- 
oped. In other words, if high rigid price 
supports were the answer to our problem, 
we would have no problem. In view of this, 
the road for all farm organizations to travel, 
if they sincerely wish to serve the farmers, 
is no dusty, winding trail. 

It is one of realizing that the farm popu- 
lation is going down because American agri- 
culture has been steadily producing more 
and more with fewer hands. This is the 
dream of every underdeveloped country in 
the world. Why smash this mark of ad- 
vanced technology and industry civilization 
with rigid farm supports? 


The Alaska Mental Health Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the overwhelming support for the Alaska 
mental health bill from responsible lay 
and professional authorities has been 
splendid testimony to the merits of this 
proposal. It was an especial pleasure 
to me when the Oregon Journal, one of 
our fine Portland newspapers, in its issue 
of April 22 published an editorial in sup- 
port of this bill. 

I would like at this time under unani- 
mous consent to include the Journal's 
eloquent statement in the RECORD: 

~ HOSPITAL BILL ATTACK SENSELESS 


Strange things happen in the giddy po- 
litical whirl which surrounds Congress, but 
one of the strangest in many a day is the 
sudden appearance of a propaganda cam- 
paign against the Alaska mental hospital bill, 

For many years the Alaskans have sought 
their own mental hospital. At present, 
cases from the Territory are cared for at the 
Morningside Hospital in Portland, a private 
institution operating under contract with 
the Government. z 

Alaska has no facilities and patients awalt- 
ing transfer here are kept in a Federal jail. 
Furthermore, Alaskans want their relatives 
in an institution which is within easy visit- 
ing distance. 

The bill, introduced by Representative 
EDITH GREEN, Democrat, of Oregon, provides 
$6,500,000 for a hospital or hospitals in the 
Territory and $6 million to be used over 10 
years for maintenance. After that the Ter- 
ritory would take over. The bill also pro- 
vides a grant of 1 million acres of public 
land for support of the program and for a 
reciprocity program, similar to those be- 
tween States, under which stateside patients 
in Alaska could be cared for there until 
transfer and vice versa. 

It is the last two provisions which are 
causing all the furor, The opponents en- 
vision the 1 million-acre land grant as an 
American counterpart of a Siberian concen- 
tration camp for political exiles, with the 
reciprocity sections providing the machin- 
ery for such exile, 

Jessen’s Weekly, a newspaper published in 
Pairbanks, Alaska, editorially expresses com- 
plete bewilderment. Opposition, it says, 
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might have been expected from Oregon, 
which stands to lose financially, but adds 
that Oregon's Representative GREEN has been 
the principal proponent. 

One of the first to raise the concentration 
camp cry was the Santa Ana, Calif., Register, 
and it was picked up by such organizations 
as Merwin K. Hart's Economic Council and 
the Minute Women. 

Oregon and other States have used grants 
of public lands for support of schools and 
no one, with the possible exception of the 
children themselves, thought they were in 
a concentration camp. 

The hospital bill has passed the House 
and had a good chance of getting through 
the Senate until the whispering campaign 
was started. 

If the bill is loosely drawn, then let 
changes be made, but the senseless charges 
as to the general intent of the bill and its 
sponsors should not be allowed to delay pas- 
sage beyond this session of Congress. 


New Deal Economic Reforms Commended 
by Eisenhower Adviser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in. a 
spirit of benevolent bipartisanship to 
acknowledge that a spokesman of this 
administration apparently has acknowl- 
edged that everything we Democrats ever 
did was not necessarily wicked, social- 
istic, confused, and destructive. 

A gentleman on the staff of the White 
House itself, Mr. Gabriel Hauge, appar- 
ently made a speech in St. Louis in which 
he paid tribute to the contributions of 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal in build- 
ing strength in America. 


This is so unusual that I am glad to 
offer for the Recorp the editorial com- 
ment on Mr. Hauge’s speech from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. I commend Mr. 
Hauge's attitude to the attention of Re- 
publican campaigners, including that fe- 
rocious campaigner of 1952 and 1954, 
Vice President Nrxon, as a model of can- 
dor and integrity they well might follow 
themselves in the months ahead. 

I offer herewith the editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

CREDIT ro GABRIEL HAUGE 

Gabriel Hauge is President Eisenhower's 
administrative assistant for economic affairs. 
When he addressed the St. Louls Association 
of Credit Men last week he did something 
very, very few members of the Eisenhower 
administration have ever done—he gave 
credit to the immediately preceding Demo- 
cratic administrations for their good works, 
many of which benefit the country directly 
today. . 

Mr. Hauge is an economist who belleves 
strongly in free private enterprise, but this 
did not keep him from paying his respects 
to agricultural supports, deposit insurance, 
public housing, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and social security. These New Deal 
reforms and others which might be listed 
have put, as Mr. Hauge so well phrased it, 
“a floor over the pit of personal disaster.” 

What Mr. Hauge said every other econ- 
omist in the country knows and so do the 
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politicians regardless of political affiliation. 
We commend Mr. Hague for a display of 
realism and fairness which in turn com- 
mends him. 


-Dangers for the United States in the 
Middle-East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address delivered by the 
very able gentleman from Texas, the 
Honorable Omar Burieson, before the 
American Council of Judaism, Inc.: 

DANGERS FoR THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
Minnln-Easr CRISIS 
(By Representative Omar BURLESON before 
the American Council for Judaism, Inc., 
12th annual conference, Chicago, III., April 

28, 1956) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, my fellow Americans, I am 
pleased, as I am highly honored, at the invi- 
tation you have extended me to be with you 
on this occasion. 

It gives me satisfaction to be identifi 
with such men in your organization as your 
president, Clarence L. Coleman, Jr.; the 
chairman of your board, Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald; your executive vice president, Dr. Eimer 
Berger; and others. 

As a citizen of this great country, I am 
encouraged by the work, the attitude, and 
the dedication to principle of the America? 
Council for Judaism. As a United States 
legislator and a member of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, I am, if anything, even more 
keenly aware of the fact that you perform & 
great work, a much-needed service. I 
every man and woman of your group dis- 
plays great courage in taking the position 
you do on so many questions of concern to 
all Americans. I know your task is not an 
easy one, but I am deeply impressed by the 
fact that you have willingly shouldered the 
grave responsibility of attempting to inform 
not only Americans of the Jewish faith but 
all Americans that no international move- 
ment of a political nature represents all thé 
people of Jewish faith; that the national 
identification of people of Jewish faith 15 
with their country of citizenship; and that 
Americans of Jewish faith are by no means 
unified behind a proposition which, according 
to certain well-known propaganda media, 
suggests American Jews need and want * 
homeland other than these United states 
with its equality for all who are its citizens- 

One could easily conclude that when 17 
organizations, commonly referred to as Jew* 
ish groups, meet in Washington for a com- 
mon purpose, they represent all the Jews 
this country. In fact, it would appear that 
the motivation of such meetings is to give 
the impression they do represent everybody 
and that the political pressures they applY 
have virtually universal support. 

Not long ago, I was walking through thé 
corridors of the Capitol of the United States 
with your Dr. Berger. We encountered ® 
fellow Congressman of mine. I performed 
introductions and explained that Dr. Berger 
was connected with, and devoting his time to, 
the American Council for Judaism. “OD, 
yes,” my colleague responded, “I have had 
a considerable amount of literature on the 
subject of Israel.” He, of course, had no ides 
what organization it was that had sent bim 
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literature on the subject of Israel, but Dr. 


and I were reasonably sure it was not, 


the American Council for Judaism. 

This, however, is how it is with a great 
Many people with whom I come in contact. 
Pressure groups are certainly not new in 
Washington. But pressure from so many 
different sources concentrated in one spot, 

the manner of the Zionists, amounts to a 

ndously powerful force. 

That is one of the reasons why it is en- 
Couraging and inspiring to me to know of a 
Sroup of Americans who will take a stand 
Against this force in the face of tremendous 
opposition and unpopularity. It is some- 

g in Washington to see a pressure group 
Pressurized. That, it seems to me, is just 
What your organization had the courage to 
do when it contacted the Secretary of State 

advise him that the 17 so-called Jewish 
Organizations united to press for arms to 

1 did not represent the views of all 
Americans of Jewish faith. 

I wonder how many of you realize the total 
Impact of the work you are doing. Of course, 

know your purpose is to inform the pub- 
lic generally that you do not subscribe to 
idea of Jewish nationalism. But I can 
ify that you do far more than this. By 
© stand you have taken, you give courage 
those of us in political life who are sensi- 
tive to the enormous pressures which are put 
Upon us virtually every day in the year. 

u ee sad and bitter truth of the matter 
that objectivity—a desire to keep an open 
On certain problems—runs the grave 
dlak of being denounced as anti-Semitism. 
There is always the possibility of this devas- 
tating accusation being made when any of 
US in public office dare raise our voice against 
methods of the Zionists of this country, 
or when we happen to disagree with any 
Xpression of the views of those who are dedi- 
to putting the power and influence of 
United States at the disposal of, and for 
the furtherance of, the national aspirations 
ot the Zionist State of Israel. 
t y subject this evening is Dangers for 
he United States in the Middle East Crisis. 
inly I do not represent myself as being 
expert on this subject. There are those 
Present who could better lay claim to such a 
Qualification. 
1 The claim I make for myself is objectivity. 

Han further assure you that I feel free of 
potion in discussing these issues which are 

Viously loaded with emotionalism. 

Tt seems obvious to me that before we can 
we to understand the nature of the crisis 

hich the United States faces in this most 
22 c area of the world, we must go back 
laa to the history of the problem which 
at the root of the trouble. 

Middie East, for a long time the 

forgotten child, has come alive—al- 

much alive. The nationalism of the 

bit t Arab world is engaged in a 

ter conflict with the nationalism of the 
te of Israel. 

Arab nationalism and the consciousness of 
With eoessity for social reform are mingled 
a 10 a deep suspicion of the West which has 
Not ng history of colonialism in the area. 
part related to this suspicion and no little 
toricar the antagonism to Israel is the his- 
Pales fact that the Zionist experiment in 
nt tine—under the Balfour Declaration— 

ered the area as part of the colonial con- 

Tha cet at the end of World War I. 
stra Middle East, as you know, is of vitally 
Docu gle importance—oil and millions of 
Natter now stirring in a variety of emergent 
aatas revolutions make it so. Admiral 
Stay d. Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
tee: recently told a congressional commit- 

and here I quote: 
Tree importance of the Middle East to the 
itar ald can hardly be overestimated mil- 
reser, and economically. First, its huge oil 
Euro es now supply most of the wants of 
Pe, and their loss would be disastrous. 


World's 
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Second, its geographic location is astride the 
lines of communication between West and 
East; and, third, it is only in this area that 
the Soviets have no buffer states.” 

In the Middle East lie the largest oil re- 
sources in the world—75 percent of the 
known reserves available to the free world. 
From the strategic United States airbase 
at Dhahran in Saudi Arabia, which figured 
so prominently in recent headlines, the Baku 
oilfields and other important industrial cen- 
ters in the Communist world are easy targets. 

The peacetime economy of Western Eu- 
rope and of our allles there is dependent 
upon oil. And suppose, despite all of our 
efforts to wage peace, we should fail and 
find ourselves involved in a war with the 
Soviet Union. The problem of tankerage 
for oll which would be needed by our allies 
would be greatly increased if Middle East 
supply centers are lost, even assuming with- 
out argument that the supplies could be 
produced from our own sources. Further- 
more, should the Soviet Union obtain access 
to the oil concessions of the Middle East 
now controlled by our allies, such acquisi- 
tion might eliminate from the inscrutable 
calculation of the Kremlin one possible de- 
terrent to war. Such a deterrent may now 
exist in the form of insufficient petroleum 
supplies under the control of the Soviet 

n. 
W Middle East area is important not 
only in itself, but because of the intimate 
ties of the people to struggling Arab na- 
tionalists in north Africa, to the west, and 
to the newly created Asian nations to the 
east. What is of moment in Cairo soon re- 
verberates from ; in Morocco, to 
Indonesia. 
ane ar nce of the whole bloc of 
nations was dramatically illustrated at Ban- 
dung only about a year ago. If any of us 
are concerned with the welfare of our coun- 
try for the future—in our own lifetime or 
certainly that of our children—we must find 
the ways to help these vast numbers of 
people to understand their aspirations and 
assist in the realization of their legitimate 


K 2 solves none of these problems for us 
to know that the United States has perhaps 
inherited more than it has created, of these 
annoyances and suspicions. There is little 
room in statesmanship for such rationaliz- 
ing. The task of statesmanship is to obtain 
the facts, to face them and to Construct 

road of peace upon them. 
2 1917 a 8 British Government 
issued the Balfour Declaration as a war meas- 
ure in the struggle against the Central Pow- 
ers. The Balfour Declaration was a grant 
to establish—not a political state—but a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine for religious- 
minded Jews and refugees. And this grant 


. was conditional: for included in the 67 words 


of the ambiguous declaration was the safe- 
guarding clause which specifically protected 
the rights of the existing Arab commu- 
nities. 

Also included in the declaration was a 
general prohibition against anything being 
done by the Zionists “which may prejudice 
* * © the rights and political status enjoyed 
by Jews in any other country.” 

As we look back on the cumulative re- 
sults of the history of Palestine, from the 
days of the declaration until now, it seems 
accurate to say that while Zionism ex- 
ploited to the full the affirmations relating 
to the ambiguous entity designated as a 
national home, no one did anything effec- 
tive about implementing either of the quali< 
fying conditions. 

At that time the Arabs constituted ap- 
proximately nine-tenths of Palestine’s popu- 
lation with the Jewish population in the 
Holy Land less than 50,000 at the turn of 
the century. The British hastened to as- 
sure the Arabs, who were rebelling against 
their Ottoman overseers, that they had no 


„Palestine which they would control. 
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intent to subjugate the Arabs to Zionist 
rule. 

Here I think it is important, for an un- 
derstanding of the present impasse, to un- 
derstand that this question of immigration 
was always the principal bone of contention. 

Zionists were more or less satisfied with 
the yardstick of economic absorptive ca- 
pacity. With this as the motivation, they 
appealed to the Jews of the world to sup- 
ply money to build a Zionist economy in 
Palestine which might support increasing 
numbers of Jewish immigrants. At the 
same time, they opposed as contrary to the 
Balfour Declaration and the later mandate, 
every effort to establish self-government in 
Palestine, while there was still an Arab ma- 
jority in the country, 

Clearly, therefore, what the Zionists 
wanted and what was the substance of their 
long-range strategy was always a state in 
While 
they were a minority in the country they 
demanded the right of complete sovereign- 
ty in the all-important question of immi- 
gration which would eventually determine 
the political character of the country. For 
all practical purposes, they succeeded in ex- 
ercising this right. 

Furthermore, and this is important both 

as history and in terms of understan 
the present conflict, although the Zionists 
of Palestine could not accomplish this pur- 
pose alone, they were able to do so by rea- 
son of the political mechanism they op- 
erated, first in Britain and later in the 
United States. 
In this process, the rights of the Arab 
population of Palestine were slowly whittled 
away. And, if I may say so, the increasing 
dependence of the Zionists in Palestine 
upon Jews outside for both political and 
economic support certainly blurred the 
qualification of the Balfour Declaration, 
which was intended as a safeguard against 
the involvement of non-Palestinian Jews in 
the political destiny of the Palestinian- 
Zionist undertaking. I suspect that it was 
precisely this increasing involvement of 
American Jews in a Zionist quasi-govern- 
ment in Palestine which brought about the 
creation of the American Council for 
Judaism. 

This long-range strategy of Zionism, of 
course, became apparent only with the pass- 
ing of time. The years between 1919-20 and 
1947 were characterized by a three-way con- 
flict. This was among official Zionism, which 
never lost sight of the political strategy of 
immigration, however much less official fol- 
lowers looked upon immigration as humani- 
tarian; Arab nationalists who saw the ulti- 
mate outcome of such a policy: and the Brit- 
ish Government, charged under the man- 
date with assisting the people of the coun- 
try to reach an eventual condition of self- 
government. 

Something like halfway through this three- 
way struggle, Hitler's rise to power confronted 
the world with as revolting and atayistic a 
chapter of savagery and brutality as any his- 
toric period has ever seen. And when the 
Hitler madness grew to the proportions of 
& threat to the whole civilized world, the 
specter of another global war confronted 
mankind. So another impasse was added 
to the long-festering Palestine problem, 
For in the very face of the need of refuge 
for as many of Europe's Jews as could be 
saved, there arose a complicating factor— 
the necessity for the West to have a friendly 
or at least a nonantagonistic—hinterland of 
people in the Middle East. 

British efforts to find a way out of this 
dilemma produced the campaigns of illegal 
Zionist immigration and subsequent violence 
for Palestine. 

By the spring of 1947, the British had de- 
cided to give up the ghost and place the 
Palestine controversy before the United Na- 
tions. A special session of the General As- 
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sembly was convened, an investigating com- 
mittee was sent to the troubled area, and 7 
months later the international organization 
recommended the partition of Palestine. The 
bitter struggle for votes at Lake Success was 
featured by unparalleled pressures. 

During the following spring, the United 
States reconsidered the partition plan. Re- 

of the National Security Council and 
the Central Intelligence Agency warned that 
the Palestine turmoil resulting from the ac- 
tions of the United Nations acutely endan- 
gered the security of the United States. A 
trusteesship for Palestine became the new 
policy. While the United Nations debate was 
in progress, on May 15, 1948, the Zionists suc- 
ceeded in setting up an independent state 
in Palestine, in territory which had been 
occupied for over 1,300 years by Arabs and 
which had not been Jewish for 2,000 years. 
Since that day, the Middle East struggle 
between the Arab and the Israeli has con- 
tinued unabated. 

Partition would never have won had it 
not been for the human factor. With the 
end of World War II, the plight of the dis- 
placed persons was pitiable. It was simple 
for the outside world, for humanitarian- 
minded Christians and Jews alike, to em- 
brace a solution which seemed to solve two 
pressing problems at the same time—that 
of the refugees and that of the form of gov- 
ernment Palestine was to assume. This is 
why so many Americans espoused the Zionist 
cause and favored the establishment of 
Israel, 

Sympathy for the plight of the displaced 
persons was an emotion which we shall cer- 
tainly never have cause to regret. But the 
support we gave to the Zionist plan for solv- 
ing this problem by creating a Zionist state 
in Palestine has cost us dearly. It seriously 
undermined for our country the priceless high 
prestige we had always enjoyed in the Middle 
East among the people there because, unlike 
the British, the French, and the Spanish, 
we had never been a colonizing power. Our 
educators and missionaries had given to 
these people an example of selfless devotion 
to their welfare; an example of democracy 
at its best. 

Tragically, this inestimable heritage of 
good will built up over the years was trans- 
formed, in a few moments, relatively speak- 
ing, by our well-meaning but ill-advised at- 
tempt to make it up to the Jews of Europe 
through aid to the Zionists in the Middle 
East. 


What we achieved instead, in the Middle 
East, was to antagonize and embitter some 
40 million people—an important part of 
the vast numbers of underdeveloped peoples 
whose friendship and support are really the 
big stakes in the East-West struggle. For 
if we, together with our allies in Western 
Europe, cannot persuade these underde- 
veloped peoples of the sincerity and integrity 
of our way of life, we—and our Western 
European allies—will some day be surround- 
ed by great, heavily populated, rich-in-nat- 
ural-resources areas of the world filled with 
suspicion and antagonism, 

And, as we have come to expect, this em- 
ditterment to which we contributed in the 
Arab world was not missed by the Kremlin. 

Disillusioned with the United States and 
the West, the Arabs were ripe for Russian 
advances. The more partial we became to 
the Zionists and the Israelis, the more the 
Arabs found themselves turning to the 
Soviets. 

We, as Americans, make a great mistake— 
or perhaps I should say we are in danger of 
compounding our past errors—if we look 
upon this Soviet advance as an occasion for 
us to choose between Israel or the Arab 
States. This would suggest we must aban- 
don one or the other. 

In my humble opinion, the only American 
way to look at the present situation is 
against the background of this historical de- 
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velopment of the problem which I have re- 
cited here in an extremely abridged form. 
What has taken place is that, for the first 
time in about two decades, the Arab States 
think they have a great power on their 
side. We know this great power is only an- 
other—and more yicious—form of ‘colonial- 
ism. But our knowledge of this fact is not 
enough to save the Arab world for us. We 
fear Soviet advances will not stop at simple, 
commercial deals as the Arabs believe they 
will. But our knowledge of this fact, too, 
is not enough to prevent the subversion of 
the area. ~ 

If, as even the President of the United 
States has said, the Middle East is of great 
strategic importance to us, our national re- 
sponsibility calls for positive action and 
avoidance of further negative irritants. 
Only in this way do we stand a chance of 
seizing away from the Soviets what now 
appears to be the initiative they have cap- 
tured in the area. 

It should be obvious to even the most par- 
tisan supporters of Israel that if the entire 
Arab world should go Communist, one cas- 
ualty of such a catastrophe would be Israel 
itself. 

Paradoxically, had we been less partial to 
Israel in the past, Israel, as well as the rest 
of the free world, might today be much more 
secure, 

I am appalled when I reflect upon the difi- 
culty of the problems we must face if we 
are to avert the most tragic consequences in 
the Middle East. For this task we shall 
need every ounce of our insight, our finest 
diplomatic skill, and a kind of transcenden- 
tal integrity. Above all, we shall need to 
present to the world a nation united behind 
a policy motivated by the most unselfish, 
the most humane, the most impartial of mo- 
tives. Unless we can so present ourselves, 
especially to the protagonists in the con- 
flict, our efforts are doomed from the start. 

It is for this reason, I am sure, that the 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, said 
what he did to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last February. You will recall 


that he repeated an earlier statement ex- 
pressing the hope that the Arab-Israeli dis- 


pute be kept out of the presidential election 
campaign this year. The position of the 
Secretary of State is one with which I find 
myself in the most heartfelt agreement. 

It seems to me that so long as the question 
of United States policy for the Middle East 
continues to be a political football on the 
domestic scene we shall never arrive at any 
solution in the national interest. In this 
problem, as in all our problems of foreign 
policy, we must stick closely to the basic 
principle that differences among us cease 
at the water’s edge. It is time for all can- 
didates for public office in the United 
States—Republicans and Democrats alike— 
who have viewed this controversy as a con- 
yenient means of bartering for votes to 
realize that we have been callously playing 
politics with American national security. 

When our first Secretary of Defense, James 
Forrestal, tried to get the Nation's two po- 
litical parties to agree not to press the Middle 
East issue, he was met by rebuff and scorn. 
Mr. Forrestal was told that the Democratic 
Party would be bound to lose the advantage 
in certain States. His answer, as revealed in 
his diaries, was “It is about time that some- 
body should pay some consideration to 
whether we might not lose the United 
States.“ That retort of Mr. Forrestal's is 
more applicable today than ever, 

Those of us who sincerely desire to dem- 
onstrate our friendship for the small State 
of Israel certainly will be yielding no ground 
if we ask that as the Middle East is de- 
bated, as it may be in election campaigns 
where our whole foreign policy is a legiti- 
mate subject for debate on a high level, 
the debate be on the issues of broad Ameri- 
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can interests in the whole area. It seems 
to me proper to ask any groups of Amerl- 
cans to assist in maintaining the debate on 
such a high level by avolding the kind of 
partisan pressure tactics which led even 
so strong a friend of Zionism as Mr. Tru- 
man to complain. I think to suggest such 
standards for the debate is not to impugn 
the rights of any Americans, For our 
rights entail also responsibilities, And one 
responsibility of any American who pett- 
tions his Government is to be sure he is 
doing so as a free, sovereign, American citi- 
zen. 

What I mean to say, above all, is that 
delicate negotiations which might lead to 
a just and equitable settlement of the com- 
plex problem in the Middle East can never 
be conducted against a background of bar- 
tering for a Jewish vote which I do not be- 
lieve exists; the implied acceptance of which 
I believe to be a slander upon the integrity 
and the desire of Americans of Jewish faith 
to be part and parcel of the American people. 

Among the many extremely useful things 
your organization has done, to my mind. 
have been your vigorous and repeated 8s- 
sertions that there is no such things as a 
Jewish vote presumably committed uneriti- 
cally to the advancement of the foreign State 
of Israel. It seems to me to be self-evident 
that Americans who happen to profess thé 
religion of Judaism, do not behave any dif- 
ferently in the voting booth than do Ameri- 
cans who happen to be Baptists or those who 
happen to be Methodists, Catholics, or Lat- 
ter Day Saints. 

I hope your organization continues to 
make it clear, particularly in this most im- 
portant election campaign in which we are 
all about to become engaged, that anyone 
who says American Jews vote as a bloc to 
favor Israel slanders Jews, complicates an 
already highly complex problem for the 
United States Government and actually does 
Israel more harm than good. 

Prof. William Ernest Hocking, of Harvard. 
in a letter to the New York Herald Tribune 
on March 4 wrote; and here I quote: 

“We are again at a time when presidential 
issues are in the air, and when, as our po- 
litical life has been running, it is prudent 
for any candidate or potential candidate to 
‘speak comfortably to Jerusalem.“ I raise 
the question: What would happen if some 
presidential possibility were to speak un- 
comfortably to the present-day Jerusalem, 
in the interests of the honor and independ 
ence of the American voter? 

“If it were suggested that votes might 
be lost, I ask, whose votes? They could be 
none but those prepared to put the interest 
of a foreign state prior to the interest 
this country and of mankind. But can any 
candidate afford to lose them? 

“I am looking for the man who will staté 
this disgraceful situation clearly to the 
American people and publicly renounce any 
such vote.“ 

I make no pretense to being the man fot 
whom Professor Hocking is looking. But 
here and now I am prepared to say, as 50° 
berly as I know how, that I am one of wh8? 
I fervently hope will be an increasing num 
ber who may seek to qualify. 

My interest in this particular aspect of 
United States foreign policy is not new. 
About 2 years ago while witnesses 
the Department of State were testifying on 
the foreign-aid program before the Hous 
Foreign Affairs Committee, they were ques” 
tioned about the millions of dollars 
the United States, contributed by d 
citizens in the form of bond sales an 
through the United Jewish Appeal to the 
Israeli Government. 

Mr. Arthur Z. Gardiner, then politico-€°0" 
nomic advisor to the State Department 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
African Affairs, said of these contributions, 
and I quote: * 
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“Now these contributions, of course, are 
deductible for purposes of tax computation 
and they certainly have a bearing on our 
income - tax structure. How to evaluate or 
appraise that, I do not know.” 

A little later, Mr. Norman S. Paul, who 
Was the State Department's Middle East re- 
Bional director, made an extremely inter- 
‘sting statement. Here I quote him: 

“The funds they have received through 
the United Jewish Appeal, just as the funds 

y received through these bond drives, 
we made up the pool from which they 
Meet their defense as well as other require- 
ments. * We can trace our funds defi- 
nitely into projects and determine the com- 
ties, but I don't think you could take 
United Jewish Appeal contributions and 
the same thing.” 
At this point, I said that if funds collected 
by the United Jewish Appeal were used for 
ense and for general economic develop- 
Ment of Israel, they should definitely be tak- 
n into account in arriving at the question of 
What Israel needed from us. I said—and 
here I quote myself: 
When the dollars in the barrel are stirred 
can't identify each, but nevertheless, 
exempt contributions, as are the repa- 
*ations payments, become available for any 
Why should this committee not take 
i consideration all these other contribu- 
Ons when we are considering grants-in-aid 
on that basis?” 

think of these questions our committee 
2 years ago when I notice that the 
increased armaments in the hands of Egypt 
are now being used as a sales-argument to 
the & greatly increased quota this year for 
United Jewish Appeal. I wonder about 
titus ei, for the United States, in such a 
tion. One of the reasons Egypt turned 
done choslorakla for arms was that the 
ti ar cost of American arms to the Egyp- 
ans was too high. Egypt needed those 
ha: to meet what, with concern for its own 
tional security, it believed to be a rising 
t from Israel following the Gaza attack 
February 1955. Yet we in the United 
help make it possible for Israel to 
the ‘hase arms with dollars imported through 
fos United Jewish Appeal but not segregated 

Strictly charitable purposes, 
berly, earnestly, I ask those who direct 
Ung SUpport such policies if they are of real, 
at o alified assistance to the United States 

& time when our Nation's interests are 

Vely imperiled in the Middle East. 
ius not making any accusations. I have 

© evidence of the extent—if any—to 

h the American taxpayer is without his 
the edge or consent underwriting either 

Military power of the State of Israel or 
in e ure politics of the Zionist movement 

© United States. I would hope, for the 
that Of our country and for al. our citizens, 
detan is possible for someone to secure a 
last €d, fully audited breakdown, to the 
Vast eet: of the ultimate disposition of the 

Sums of money collected every year in 
and Scuntry in the name of philanthropy 
deduc ich, to the extent that they are de- 
by the ve from income tax, are subsidized 

It American taxpayer. 
vain be that such an accounting is 
Taise ble. If it is, I have not seen it. I 
puny the question only to point out that 
haps f tion of such an accounting is per- 
Wish thet Overdue, I raise it in the fervent 
Unfoy t my cuspicions may be proved to be 
at the ont I raise it in all sincerity, hoping 
a Same time that I may be forced to 
he Wege for giving rise to fears which may 

no foundation. 
because” the question now, as I did in 1954, 
Chance Of its very grave bearing upon our 
8 for reaching a settlement of the 
Which = the Middle East. One of the factors 
Tace in dds enormously to the difficulties we 
man this area is the conviction, shared by 
Y of the Arab States, that the United 
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States Government is hopelessly subservient 
to Zionist pressures. One of the strongest 
indications, to the Arabs, that this is the 
case, is the fact that apparently no official 
of the United States Government dares to 
raise this kind of question in connection 
with what happens to the vast sums of money 
raised in this country and made available 
to the Israeli Government. 

Once this, and perhaps certain other ques- 
tions are clarified, it seems to me that Amer- 
ican public opinion should certainly be will- 
ing to support a compromise settlement for 
the Middle East—a settlement which would 
be in the interests of American security; a 
settlement which would do justice to the 
Arabs, and a settlement which would not 
drive the Israelis into the sea—a widely held 
Tear. 

Such a settlement must accord Justice to 
both sides. There are 900,000 Arab refugees 
who have become the innocent victims of the 
creation of the State of Israel. Both sides 
must be induced to make concessions which 
will help settle this problem. If Israel will 
offer to repatriate Arab refugees, that is, to 
let them have their land back or else com- 
pensate them for their losses, much of the 
Arab grievance would be dissipated. Many 
of the Arabs will not wish to return, but will 
prefer compensation, This refugee problem 
lies at the heart of the conflict. 

Let us remember that just concessions at 
this time can avoid disaster. The alterna- 
tive is that either the Israelis attack and 
conquer the Arabs or the Arabs attack and 
conquer them. In neither case is it likely 
that Israel can win. Should they initially 
conquer the Arabs, the task confronting 1,- 
700,000 people of keeping under subjugation 
40 million Arabs will prove an impossible one. 
Moslems of the surrounding countries will 
inevitably become inyolved. The floodgates 
to communism will be opened by the Arabs 
as they struggle to free themselves from any 
temporary rule under the Israelis. Can the 
West afford to permit this to happen? On 
the other hand, it becomes very difficult to 
see what the West can do if the Arabs be- 
come strong enough to attempt to throw 
Israel into the sea and if there is built into 
such strength increasing bitterness and hos- 
tility. For it is a certainty that the United 
States, either together with the West or 
alone, cannot engage the whole Moslem 
world in conflict in Israel's behalf. Nor can 
the United States alone, or with its allies, 
long avoid a decision to help the Moslem 
world in its emergent renaissance from North 
Africa to Indonesia. 

In the vast expanse of territory and peo- 
ples, Israel must be seen in its proper per- 
spective; and, in the long pull of history, if 
Israel is to endure it will be a service to it 
if American Jews do not encourage it, either 
directly or through pressure on their own 
Government, to hold an exaggerated opinion 
of its place in the context of world politics. 

Unless one believes in some kind of pan- 
Israelism, or in some new version of the 
“white man's burden“ in the form of an 
Israel destined to dominate the Middle East, 
I think nothing I have said can be construed 
as anti-Israel. Moreover, because I think I 
know something of the history of the prob- 
lem, I am sympathetic to the reason why the 
Israelis hold an exaggerated opinion of their 
role in history. For too long the West—un- 
mindful of consequences—yielded to almost 
every whim of Israel's Zionist progenitors, 

But there comes a time, and nearly a 
decade in the life of a nation may not be too 
soon, when a sovereign nation demonstrates 
its maturity by seeing itself in its true pro- 
portions and in the perspective of the world’s 
insistent desire for peace. One certain con- 
tribution Israel could make today to the 
peace of the world is to renounce its Zionist 
internationale; to bestow neither favors 
upon, nor require obligations of, people who 
are not its citizens; to turn its national face 
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and energies, which are great, to the Middle 
East; to act the mature part which it claims 
for itself in its own comparisons of its sov- 
ereignty with the Arab world and, with a 
generosity commensurate with the favoritism 
it has enjoyed in the past, actively seek a 
peace with its Middle East neighbors. This, 
more than its propaganda, would demon- 
strate its dedication to western hopes for 
peace. In this way Israel might repay some 
of its debt to the West and, not the least, to 
Jewish citizens of the western nations, who 
for a complexity of reasons have showered 
on Israel and its Zionist antecedents in- 
numerable blessings. 

The role of impartiality for which the 
Department of State has pleaded is motivated 
by a desire to keep the Communists out of 
the area. In any arms race between the 
United States and Russia, the 40 million 
Arabs can more quickly absorb Russian 
weapons, incremented by the large obsolete 
quantities possessed by the Kremlin, than 
can the West supply Israel with arms. Is- 
rael’s future then lies in making such con- 
cessions as will buy them what they most 
need to survive, namely, peace. 

Will this problem ever be finally and com- 
pletely solved? As Americans, we are ac- 
customed to attacking problems head-on and 
fighting our way through to a complete and 
total solution. In my native State of Texas, 
for instance, the problems with which we 
deal seem to fall pretty largely in the area 
of combating the ravages of nature. We 
have to contend with drought, with exces- 
sive rains, with tornadoes, and floods. In 
all these cases, catastrophic though they may 
be, there is at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing on which side we are. 

In the political field, however, and most 
typically, it seems to me, in connection with 
the problems we have to face in the Middle 
East, we are dealing with issues which are 
not nearly as clear-cut and where, instead of 
there being a black-and-white contrast be- 
tween good and evil, we have a situation 
in which there are shades of gray over vir- 
tually everything. 

I have the feeling that the situation In 
the Middle East is in many ways comparable 
to that which prevailed there during the 
Middle Ages and earlier when the conflict, 
instead of taking place between Arab and 
Zionist nationalism was between two differ- 
ent groups, each of which referred to the 
other as infidels. Moslems and Christians 
for many generations in that area engaged 
in bloody battles with each other until some- 
how, with neither side ever being completely 
victorious, a kind of modus vivendi came to 
exist between them. The Christians and 
the Moslems never really made a formal 
peace with each other. I am sure that they 
still think of each other (privately) as in- 
fidels. Nevertheless, with the passing of 
time, they did learn to live with each other. 
The conflict between them, although never 
really resolved, did manage, by the very fact 
that it continued for so long, to ameliorate 
itself. 

I am an optimist about the Middle East. 
However, I am not so much of an optimist 
as to believe that we are going to find a 
just, & permanent, and a peaceful solution 
which will satisfy everyone within the very 
near future. 

Perhaps, in the present situation, we 
should lower our sights a bit. I believe if 
we accept the probability that the best we 
can hope to achieve for some time is a grad- 
ual amelioration of the intense emotionalism 
and bitterness which have characterized both 
sides to this controversy, we shall have come 
a long way. 

In the long run, at any rate, it may be 
that this realistic view will help prevent 
the situation in the Middle East from de- 
terlorating to the one irrevocable disaster 
of all-out war. Such a war could benefit 
no one except the power-hungry masters of 
the Soviet Union. 
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Perhaps our immediate objective, there- 
fore, should simply be, not a final peace, but 
the continued absence of war. If both par- 
ties to the controversy continue to live as 
neighbors, if not at peace then at least not 
actually engaged in physical combat, the 
very passing of time itself may tend to dull 
the edge of the hatred which now divides 
them. 

With the passing of time and the lessen- 
ing of the hatred—and everything which we, 
as Americans of good will, can do to en- 
courage the lessening of that hatred—the 
day of a final, lasting, and peaceful solution 
may not be as far off as it sometimes may 
seem. 

I wish for the American Council for Juda- 
ism continued success in offsetting spurious 
claims to real authority over American Jews 
advanced by individuals or groups pre- 
committed to linking American power and 
prestige in the area only to Israel. 


We've Got To Attract and Keep the Men 
To Man Our Planes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, when Gen. 
Horace Wade spoke in behalf of his 
Strategic Air Command and emphasized 
the fact that we are spending “billions 
for equipment and peanuts for people,” 
he put his finger on the glaring defect in 
the treatment we accord those who want 
to elect the armed services as a career 
but who, out of deference to the needs 
of their families and consideration for 
their own future, are forced to seek more 
lucrative employment in industry and 
the professions. 

General Wade, in his appearance be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee, was sup- 
porting his chief, General LeMay, and 
the substance of their joint recommen- 
dation was to the effect that an adequate 
program of incentives designed to en- 
courage enlistments could actually save 
money while making possible a truly 
professional Air Force. 

The average serviceman occupies in 
the minds of too many of us the role 
of “hero in war, zero in peace”; and 
while nothing is too great for the sol- 
dier or airman who mans our defenses 
when we are under attack, our treatment 
of him in peacetime is both illogical and 
senseless. We spend millions on a mod- 
ern plane and then expect the man who 
pilots it to work for less than an ordi- 
nary mechanic’s wages, even though he 
has to be a technician of the highest 
type. But the thing we sacrifice so read- 
ily that is above price is the esprit de 
corps without which no military service 
ever amounted to a hill of beans. I say, 
with all of the emphasis I can command, 
that the time is here when we must make 
military service so attractive economi- 
cally that we will have no difficulty in 
recruiting and keeping on the job the 
cream of American manhood to protect 
us from those who would destroy us, 
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H. R. 6376: The Alaska Mental Health 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with great pride that I am able to 
state that the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce in my district has made a 
careful study through two of its com- 
mittees of the Alaska mental health bill 
H. R. 6376. Following the favorable ac- 
tion of both committees, the bill has been 
endorsed by the board of directors of the 
chamber. Because of the thorough 
analysis of the bill which preceded the 
action of the chamber of commerce and 
because this action I believe represents 
the overwhelming support for this bill 
in my own area, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Record the conclu- 
sions of the two committees and the 
endorsement by the chamber of com- 
merce. 

PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Portland, Oreg., April 19, 1956. 

Deak Mrs. Green: The hospital for Alaska 
insane bill has been put through the study 
procedure here—two. committees have it. 
The Alaska committee has been able to sound 
out Alaska contacts and has brought here 
for consultation on the subject the Director 
of the Alaska Native Service. That com- 
mittee is bringing out a report favoring the 
bill. 

The chamber's health affairs committee in- 
vestigates from a different approach, but 
their consideration of the bill appears to be 
leading to a favorable report. 

Without such studies chamber action is 
unsound. Committee work, as you know, re- 
quires time. In this instance, however, it 
appears that favorable committee action will 
go to the chamber board late this week and 
at present it would seem likely that the 
board action would be to adopt the reports 
of the committees. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin C. Duncan, President. 


APRIL 10, 1956. 
To: The board of directors. 
Subject: House bill 6376. 

At a regular meeting of the Alaska com- 
mittee, held on April 10, the committee con- 
sidered House bill 6376, which provides for 
the hospitalization and care of the mentally 
ill of Alaska. This is an enabling act, cited 
as the Alaska Mental Health Act, the pur- 
poses of which is to transfer from the Fed- 
eral Government to the Territory of Alaska 
basic responsibility and authority for the 
hospitalization, care, and treatment of the 
mentally ill of Alaska, and in connection 
with such transfer provides; (a) to mod- 
ernize procedures for such hospitalization 
(including commitment), care, and treat- 
ment and to authorize the Territory to 
modify or supersede such procedures; (b) 
to assist in providing for the Territory neces- 
sary facilities for a comprehensive mental 
health in Alaska, including in- 
patient and out-patient facilities; (c) to 
provide for a land grant to the Territory to 
assist in placing the program on a firm, 
long-term basis: (d) to provide for a 10- 
year program of grants-in-aid to the Ter- 
ritory to enable the Territory gradually to 
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assume the full operating costs of the 
program. 

The Alaska Committee recommends that 
the board of directors of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce support passage of House 
bill 6376. 

CARTER BRANDON, 
Secretary, the Alaska Committee. 

Approved by the board of directors, Port- 

land Chamber of Commerce, April 20, 1956. 


APRIL 19, 1956. 

Memorandum to: Board of directors of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce. 

Re: Action of health affairs committee on 
House bill 6376, hospitalization and care 
the mentally ill of Alaska. 

The health affairs committee of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce at their r 
meeting held in the chamber of commerce 
board of directors room an Wednesday noon, 
April 18, 1956, considered H. R. 6376 to pro- 
vide for the hospitalization and care of 
mentally ill in Alaska, as well as the report 
of Mr. O'BRIEN of New York, from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

In consideration of this bill, it was brought 
out neither the Oregon State Medical So- 
ciety or Multnomah County Medical Society 
had any opposition to the measure. It was 
developed there was a general feeling on the 
part of members of the health affairs com- 
mittee the facilities for the hospitalization 
and care of the mentally ill in Alaska was & 
necessity for the territory. 

It was regularly moved, seconded, and 
adopted that the health affairs committee 
concur with the recommendations of the 
Alaska committee and recommend the 
of directors approve House bill 6376. 

Respectfully submitted. 

2 Guy E. Leonarp, 
Secretary, Health Affairs Committee. 

Approved by the board of directors, Port- 

land Chamber of Commerce, April 20, 1956. 


PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Portland, Oreg., April 24, 1956. 
Dran Mrs. GREEN: The board of dir 
has adopted the two committee reports fav- 
oring of your bill respecting the 
Alaska insane. 
Your sincerely, 
Davin C. Duncan, 
President. 


Spirit Lives On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. [VOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in com- 
memoration of the 165th anniversary 
Poland's Constitution Day, I included in 
the Recorp an editorial “Spirit Lives 
On,” from the columns of the Shenan- 
doah Pa.) Evening Herald of May 3. 
It is a fine tribute to a great people: 

In honor of Poland's early recognition an 
adherence to the principle of equality of 
man, freemen everywhere beyond the 
Curtain today salute the Polish people on 
the 165th anniversary of their constitution, 

In more happy years, the Poles joyo 
commemorated adoption of the constitution 
in 1791 annually on May 3; it was truly an 
eventful day in Poland. 

But when the Kremlin’s puppets forcibly 
gained control of the country, they 
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Quick to abolish constitution day. It was 
thelr evil intent to destroy this proud mem- 
ory and obliterate everything it stood for. 

Nevertheless, while the Reds did away with 
Constitution day, they have never succeeded 
in stamping out the gallant spirit which 
lives on in the minds and hearts of all loyal 
Poles. 

Here in Shenandoah, where so many good 
Americans are justly proud of their Polish 
ties, today occasions fervent hopes and 
Prayers that the time will soon come when 
the yoke of tyranny may be overthrown in 
Poland and freedom and equality restored. 


The Southern Position With Respect to 
the Biracial System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, I include 
one of the most able presentations of 
the southern position in regard to the 
racial problem I have seen, by Dr. C. K. 
Brown, of Davidson College, North 
Carolina. 
The address follows: 
SOUTHERN POSITION WITH RESPECT TO THE 
BrractaL SYSTEM 
(Address delivered by C. K. Brown to the 
oe of Davidson College, March 1, 
56) 
In a time when much is being said about 
°Ppressed minorities, it is well to remember 
t the white people of the South are a 
ority in the Nation. They are not an 
essive minority. They do not seek to 
Impose their pattern of life upon the people 
Of other regions. They are willing to con- 
fede to other regions the degree of freedom 
t they would like to have to establish 
‘Octal arrangements, not inconsistent with 
the basic law to which they have assented, 
Within their own bounds. For at least a 
century the South has struggled to retain 
me degree of local autonomy to which it 
dels entitled under the American system of 
Yernment. This is not a purely selfish 
th Egle; the principle at issue is important, 
of „urn thinks, to all the diverse regions 
the American commonwealth. 
some years now the South has been 
rüdlected to heavy pressure to abandon its 
iracial social structure. This pressure has 
whi, applied by the Federal Government. 
( h, in the words of the Charlotte News 
tapetorial of November 26, 1955), has under- 
bree, “a monumental project in the field 
iè Social engineering”; by the NAACP, which 
athe ed to exploit the Federal power 
hare utmost in establishing relationships 
fo t are obnoxious to the overwhelming ma- 
rity 
im, the northern press, which is almost unan- 
in its conviction that the South should 
Prodded into accepting the ideas of other 
tections, because, as the editor of Harper's 
— tor example, believes, the White 
pee Of the South don't do anything with- 
by being prodded (January 1956, p. 24); and 
PS Small group of white persons in the 
coment who, chiefly on religious grounds, 
Pe bet the biracial system to be a relic of 
Tn Ehted past. 
tem the course of this campaign many in- 
Perate things have been said and done; 
ings that were calculated to infuriate the 


White South. The southern people have 


Of the white people of the South; 
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n called judiced, unenlightened, un- 
— te 3 unchristian, These in- 
temperate attacks have evoked a number of 
intemperate responses from the less disci- 
plined members of the southern community. 
The result is that a tremendous amount of 
ill-will and resentment has been generated, 
not only between blacks and whites but be- 
tween members of the white race who hold 
different views on this troublesome subject. 
If this atmosphere continues, the issue that 
nas been forced upon the South may find 
no acceptable solution in our time. I am 
convinced that there are, among the white 
people of the South, as many persons with a 
sense of decency, with a love for fair dealing, 
and with an understanding of the Christian 
teaching as are to be found in any group of 
comparable size elsewhere in the country. 
These are the people who in the end will have 
to solve this problem. Their task is being 
made much more difficult by their antago- 
nists, who seem to regard them as deficient 
in all the great qualities of heart and mind, 

The South recognizes the race problems 
as one of the greatest magnitude. It does 
not regard it as arising simply out of the 
prejudices of men of different color, It con- 
siders race to be a fact, just as sex is a fact. 
It is not moved by this off-hand assertion 
that science can discover no difference among 
races. It holds that there are differences 
among races, that those differences cannot 
be eliminated except by amalgamation of 
blood. that this is not desirable from the view- 
point of any race, and that if two races are 
to live happily together in the same region, 
each must know the bounds within which 
it can function without being offensive to 
the other. Rules establishing such bounds 
are to be found in every society containing 
discrete elements. Some of them are em- 
bodied only in custom; some are expressed in 
the formal requirements of law. The one 
can be just as compulsory as the other. 
Often customary boundaries are colder and 
less human than those that are established in 
law, for the reason that they appear to de- 
pend more upon personal decision, There is 
a grand impersonality about the law that 
softens the impact of its requirements. 

Now, the Supreme Court has declared 
that the Southern States shall no longer 
embody in their law the boundaries that 
they have considered it desirable to maintain 
between the races, In the Brown case the 
Court interpreted the legal requirement of 
separate schools as a denial of the right of 
Ne to attend white schools, although 
the law equally denies the right of white 
children to attend Negro schools. The South 
has bitterly protested this decision as an 
exercise of power that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not possess. It finds no language 
in the Constitution to justify such inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of ‘the States. 
“Equal protection of the law,” upon which 
the Court relied, covers the protection of 
person and property against the depredations 
of others. The phrase cannot be stretched 
to include a right to be educated side by side 
with other persons who desire to be educated 
separately. It is no instrument for forcing 
the association of persons against their will. 
Under cover of the phrase, however, the Court 
has ruled in effect that people have a vested 
interest in associating with others whether 
the others like it or not. Now a vested in- 
terest is a right that the State will enforce 
against all and sundry and without regard 
to their likes or dislikes. Its purpose is to 
protect people in the enjoyment of rights 
already acquired; it cannot be employed as a 
means of bestowing rights. 

Southern opposition to the Court's decision 
cannot be dismissed as disrespect for law. 
It is the expression of an important judg- 
ment concerning the sort of government un- 
der which all, black and white, North and 
South, are likely to find it tolerable in the 
end to live. In the South's view, the Court 
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has shown disrespect for law by basing its 
decision on a sociological theory that is 
popular at the moment. The Court quotes 
with approval the finding of a lower court 
that Segregation * has a tendency 
* * * to deprive (Negro children) of some of 
the benefits they would receive in à racial 
integrated school system." Then the Court 
says: “Whatever may have been the extent of 
psychological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply sup- 
ported by modern authority’ (p. 494), 
Plessy v. Ferguson was the 1896 case in which 
the Court held that equal but separable facil- 
ities met all the requirements of the law. 
There is no contention that the law has 
changed since that time; only that our psy- 
chological knowledge has changed. Among 
the authorities cited by the Court are: K. B. 
Clark, Effect of Prejudice and Discrimination 
on Personality Development, Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, 1950; Witmer and Kotinsky, Personal- 
ity in the Making, 1952; Deutscher and Chein, 


The Psychological Effects of Enforced 
Segregation; A Survey of Social Science 
Opinion, 1948. 


Thus lightly does the Court turn over the 
making of law to social-science opinion and 
the writers of books on psychology. And if 
to one kind of opinion or to one group of 
writers, why not to another? Some have al- 
ready insisted that the writers of political 
textbooks have been consulted. Certain it is 
that the prestige of the Court south of the 
Potomac is not enhanced when the Vice 
President of the United States publicly takes 
credit, on behalf of his party, for the Court's 
decision. “Speaking for a unanimous Court,” 
Mr. Nixon is reported to have said, “a great 
Republican Chief Justice, Earl Warren, has 
ordered an end to racial segregation in the 
Nation's public schools.” You may put the 
commas in that wherever you like, but they 
won't drive the politics out. The phrase 
“the Nation’s public schools” has a sinister 
implication. Under the Court’s decision the 
schools would no longer be North Carolina's 
or Georgia’s or Mississippi's. 

In its opinion the Court held that even 
though “buildings, curriculums, qualifications 
and salaries of teachers, and other tangible 
factors” are equal, the Negroes are denied 
equal opportunity unless they can go to the 
same schools with white children. In other 
words, there is no objective test of equality in 
schools. There is something that the white 
children bring to their schools that the Ne- 
groes cannot bring to theirs. It is nowhere 
asserted that white children cannot get a 
good education without attending Negro 
schools. This is a very clear compliment to 
the white man's culture. Referring to its 
own decision in the Sweatt case, the Court 
said: In the finding that a segregated law 
school for Negroes could not provide them 
equal educational opportunities, this Court 
relied in large part on ‘those qualities which 
are incapable of objective measurement but 
which make for greatness in a law school'” 
(p. 493), If one wishes to put the matter 
that way, one might go on and say that no 
power on earth can provide the Negroes with 
equal educational opportunities. What can 
these immeasurable qualities that make for 
greatness be but the sum total of all that 
the long history of the white man enables 
him to bring to the support of his endeavors? 

The Court stressed the contention that 
the members of a minority who must attend 
separate schools develop a sense of inferior- 
ity. But the mere fact of being in a minor- 
ity does not lead to a sense of inferiority. 
The Jews are a minority, and they have been 
subjected to a good deal of social differentia- 
tion, but they give no evidence of any feel- 
ing of inferiority. On the contrary, they 
are fully aware of their intellectual powers 
and their business acumen and are conscious 
of the proud spiritual heritage that they 
bear. 
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Here we come face to face with a fact that 
sets limits to anything that we can do in 
the premises. The Negro in America is in 
& sense a displaced person. He brought with 
him to this land only the most primitive 
type of culture and one that was bound to 
be obliterated in contact with the advanced 
civilization of the white man. In these cir- 
cumstances the Negro could do nothing but 
appropriate and adapt the white man’s cul- 
ture to the best of his ability, In this process 
he has had the sympathetic help of a host 
of white southerners, and he will continue 
to have it. But no man can bestow upon 
him an inheritance that is not his. How- 
ever willing we are to share it with him, 
there is a sense in which it must remain 
ours and not his. The Pilgrim fathers can 
never be his fathers; the signers of the Dec- 
laration can never be his ancestors. Whether 
he attends mixed schools or separate schools, 
it will be another’s culture that he is striv- 
ing to appropriate. 

The confusion of our age is revealed in the 
fact that the advocates of mixed schools cite 
the immeasurable qualities that make for 
greatness as something that is being with- 
held from the Negroes, while at the same 
time they belittle the white man's culture 
as a thing not worthy of the loyalty of its 
custodians. On the one hand we are told 
that Negroes should be allowed a more inti- 
mate association in order that they mray 
better acquire what the white man already 
has; on the other, we are told that the white 
man's civilization can no longer be seen 
through the prejudiced eyes of our fathers 
as having unique qualities that ought to be 
preserved. The second of these attitudes 
has been carried to the point where Prof. 
Richard M. Weaver, of the University of Chi- 
cago can assert that we are an impious peo- 
ple, having lost respect for all that went 
before us. And a recent reviewer, writing in 
the new National Weekly suggests that we 
are “systematically instilling into the adoles- 
cent mind contempt for the traditional cul- 
ture of western man” (December 14, 1955, 

25). 

r If Rie is such a contempt, it arises, I 
think, from the fact that we regard our vast 
production of economic goods as the most 
brilliant achievement of our culture, When 
I say we.“ I mean the American people as a 
whole—the observation is less applicable, I 
belleve, to the South than to any other sec- 
tion. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has re- 
cently begun the project of moving large 
numbers of Indians from their western lands 
into the industrial cities where they may 
enjoy what are called the fruits of 20th cen- 
tury civilization, up to and including tele- 
vision sets (Atlantic Monthly, March 1956, 
p. 54). These same fruits are clamored for 
by people all over the world, especially the 
people of color, and by the Negroes at home. 
For this false appraisal of our civilization 
they are less to blame than we. We have 
affronted the rest of the world by our vulgar 
displays, and we have affronted the best of 
our own traditions by our shameless mate- 
Tiallsm. Mixed with our materialism, how- 
ever, is our generosity. We honestly want 
other people to share what we fatuously call 
the good things of life. We seem to consider 
it our destiny to invite the world to a feast, 
and the world is willing, of course, to come; 
but its coming does not indicate that it un- 
derstands or respects or desires to appropriate 
anything that lies back of our economic pro- 
ductivity. From each table that we set they 
retire grumbling for more and liking us not 
one whit better. 

Surely our culture is more than the goods 
that we can produce. The white man does 
have a history, and it is not contemptible. 
Indeed, almost all of recorded history be- 
longs to him. The intellectual power of the 
Greeks, the organizational skill of the Ro- 
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mans, the spiritual insight of the Hebrews, 
the music of the Germans, the art of the 
Italians, the Anglo-Saxon genius for self- 
government—all of these are a part of his 
heritage. Modern science is almost wholly 
his creation; and the Christian religion has, 
in the providence of God, been committed to 
him for propagation. We ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves for encouraging other 
peoples to imitate and adopt the worst fea- 
tures of our civilization. The white people of 
the South are, I believe, as eager as any to 
share the best that we have, but they do not 
think that this sharing can best be done 
by submitting their culture to a process of 
erosion. They think it to the best interest of 
all to maintain the sort of social barriers that 
from time immemorial haye been the means 
of preserving cultural and racial integrity. 
The South, in a word, conceives of human 
society as a thing having structure and not 
as something without form and void, in 
which persons are mere economic competi- 
tors, having no distinguishing features and 
bent solely upon increasing their incomes, 
Modern industrial man has largely lost this 
sense of structure. The South is on the de- 
fensive today because it still retains it. 


Structure implies boundaries that cannot 
safely be crossed. Such boundaries have 
long existed between the sexes, although 
they have become much less formidable in 
recent years, with results that are not alto- 
gether good. There was sound wisdom, for 
example, in the designation of certain top- 
ics that men should not discuss with women. 
Rules covering such matters were not de- 
vised to prove that women are inferior to 
men, but to improve the quality of the asso- 
ciation one with the other. A society with 
structure must be supported by mutual re- 
spect and a mutual spirit of helpfulness on 
the opposite sides of its boundary lines. It 
is more dependent upon good manners than 
it is upon the level of income. It need not 
be a society without mutual affection. 
Countless instances of such affection rush to 
the mind of any southerner. I cite but one, 
U. B. Phillips quotes an inscription found 
on the gravestone of a slave: John, A Faith- 
ful Servant and True Friend; Kindly and 
Considerate; Loyal and Affectionate; The 
Family He Served Honors Him in Death; 
But in Life They Gave Him Love: For He 
Was One of Them.” (Life and Labor in the 
Old South, p. 215.) 


It is not necessary for me to say much 
about the Christian doctrine of brotherhood. 
All Christians are indeed brothers in Christ. 
“In Christ there is no east nor westa’ But 
Christian brotherhood implies no sort of 
equality beyond this, and it certainly sets 
up no preemptive right of intrusion. It 
is strange that the concept of brotherhood 
should be used to describe a condition of 
worldly equality. Brothers are not equal and 
cannot be; brotherhood, as Professor Weaver 
has observed, is status in a family. There 
are big brother and little brother, each with 
duties of his own and responsibility to the 
other. Nowhere in the New Testament can 
I find that it is the purpose of Christianity 
to wipe out the differences that exist among 
men. It deals not with the many points in 
which they differ, but with the one point in 
which they are all alike. Some men have 
black skins, but all have black hearts. In 
dealing with this common characteristic, 
Christianity does not destroy the differences 
of men. It does something grander than 
that: it makes those differences irrelevant. 
If Jesus had intended to endorse the strug- 
gles of men for worldly position and prerog- 
ative He could never have said that the meek 
shall inherit the earth, And if all the dif- 
ferences were to be wiped out, little room 
would be left for the charity enjoined by the 
rich 13th chapter of First Corinthians. 
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Eisenhower’s Special Commission Came 
With General’s Timing To Delay Consid- 
eration of Veterans’ and Dependents’ 
Legislation in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with material contained in the national 
legislative bulletin of the American Le- 
gion in regard to the General Bradley 
Commission report. The recommenda- 
tions of the special commission set up by 
President Eisenhower should be most 
closely scrutinized by every Member of 
Congress, 

The material follows: 

Tue BRADLEY COMMISSION REPORT 


Whether by design or accident, the long 
awaited Bradley report came with a gen- 
eral’s correct timing to strategically and tac- 
tically hurl an explosion into the midst of 
consideration of veterans’ and dependents 
legislation in Congress. The 415 pages of 
words, charts, and graphs recommended such 
an upset ot accepted American philosophy on 
the treatment of war veterans, that it prac- 
tically stopped everyone in his tracks. The 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, in re- 
ducing it to briefest treatment, has prepared 
a blue sheet of 25 pages. Even the latter 15 
so complex as to require a corps of e 
service officers to ferret out the ultimately 
intended impact of the report and recom- 
mendations. 

At best the report has caused the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee to delay its de- 
cision as to whether or not to report out 
war veterans’ security bill, H. R. 7886. In 
fairness to the committee, in spite of the fact 
that they have had H. R. 7886 under con- 
sideration for 2 months and should now be 
in position to render decision based upon 
complete knowledge of the situation sur- 
rounding the bill, the decision to withhold 
action on H. R. 7886 until after taking & 
further look at the Bradley report and hear- 
ing what veterans’ organizations have to say 
about it, is a debatable issue. At least, when 
our bill gets on the floor of the House, it 
cannot be further stalled by those who would 
condemn the bill and attempt to force it 
back to committee because the latter had not 
held hearings on the Bradley recommenda- 
tions. Such hearings may start on the 8th. 
The American Legion will present its views 
on the 9th. 

As we go to press the national executive 
committee has just concluded its annual May 
meeting. The Bradley report was the prin- 
cipal item on the agenda. Details of its 
recommendations are not available to us 
now. However, the national executive com- 
mittee discussion and its resolution will be 
the basis for our position before the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee next Wednesday: 
You will be informed of the events. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


We have not completely appraised the 
damage done by the report, but we know it 
has fed the boilers for steam for the op- 
ponents to the present system of veterans 
and dependents’ benefits. We urge upon 
of you to get busier than ever before in 
insisting that the members of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee promptly vote 
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favorably on the American Legion's war vet- 
erans’ security bill, H. R, 7886. 


WHAT DOES GENERAL BRADLEY RECOMMEND? 


Obviously, we cannot print the entire re- 
Port—not eyen the brief of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. Therefore, mate- 
rial below will have to be taken out of con- 
text. The Bradley Commission recommends: 

“Military service in time of war or peace 
should be treated as discharging an obliga- 
tion of citizenship and not of itself as a basis 
lor future Government benefits. 

“Special veterans’ benefits should be pro- 
vided only for the significant requirements 
of veterans that arise directly out of their 
Military service. 

“The ordinary or non-service-connected 
Needs which veterans have in common with 
all citizens should be met wherever possible 
through the general welfare programs under 
which veterans are covered along with other 
People. Veterans’ non-service- connected 
benefits should be minimized and gradually 
eliminated. 

“The non-service-connected benefits are 
the lowest priority among veterans’ programs, 
Their justification is weak and their basic 
Philosophy is backward-looking rather than 
constructive. Our society has developed 
More equitable means of meeting most of 
the same needs and big strides are being made 
in closing remaining gaps. The non-service- 
Connected benefits should be limited to a 
Minimum level and retained only as à re- 
Serve line of honorable protection for vet- 
erans whose means are shown to be inade- 
Quate and who fail to qualify for basic pro- 

m under the general old-age and sur- 
Vivors’ insurance system. 

The Government in general, and the exec- 
Utive branch in particular, should adopt a 
Positive policy toward meeting fully and 
Promptly the legitimate needs of veterans. 

is policy should have the aim of allevtat- 

& war-incurred handicaps of servicemen as 
early as possible after separation and helping 

become productive and useful members 
Sf their communities. The provision of con- 
Structive and adequate readjustment bene- 
fits, as a rule, should discharge the Govern- 
t's obligation to war veterans who have 
Service-connected disability. 
“As a nation we should keep the whole 
e of our needs in perspective. We ought 
make sure that we meet the high priority 
ervice-conneeted needs of our veterans— 
and this is fully within our means and our 
Volition as a nation. However, it would be 
gerous to overemphasize veterans’ non- 
Service-connected benefit programs at the 
expense of essential national security and 
other general public programs.” 
COMPENSATION FOR SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABILITIES AND DEATH 


fo, The Veterans! Administration Schedule 
or Rating Disabilities should be revised 
oughly so that it will refiect up-to-date 
cal, economic, and social thinking with 
Tespect to rating and compensation of dis- 
trulity. ‘This revision should be based on 
rough factual studies by a broadly repre- 
tentative group of experts, including physi- 
Clans, economists, sociologists, psychologists, 
a lawyers. 
fey Shortened life expectancy due to disabil- 
or impairment of physical vitality may 
Pad in loss of earning capacity. It is ap- 
priate, therefore, to reflect in the com- 
nsation scale some allowance for reduced 
n serier among disabled veterans providing 
is held to modest weight and account is 
8 of the fact that liberal benefits for 
Urvivors are provided by the Government. 
digg pecial consideration should be given to 
bilities rated at 10 and 20 percent to de- 
termine whether significant economic im- 
irment exists, 
en, Sonsideration should be given to dis- 
sree of the Government's obligation in 
tic cases rated at 10 and 20 percent by an 
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appropriate lump-sum or short-term settle- 
ment. 

“The presumption of service connection 
for chronic diseases, tropical diseases, psy- 
choses, tuberculosis, and multiple sclerosis 
as now listed should be withdrawn. 

“There is otherwise in the law sufficient 
protection for the veteran to establish serv- 
ice connection of any and all diseases. Ac- 
cepted medical principles can reasonably and 
accurately establish the onset of a disease 
and the disability process. Where there is 
reasonable doubt, the law provides for the 
doubt to be resolved in favor of the veteran. 

“In view of the rapid and continuing 
growth of Federal disability benefits, a 
prompt effort should be made at an appro- 
priate level in the executive branch to de- 
velop common standards for evaluation of 
disability and compensation under the 
several programs. 

“A small lump-sum payment at the time 
of death, with monthly payments thereafter, 
is the best combination of benefits for sur- 
vivors, In keeping with the idea that sur- 
vivor payments represent a community 
sharing of the risk in a public enterprise, 
the monthly payments should be limited to 
those who were dependent upon the de- 
ceased, or who would have been dependent 
if he had lived. 

“That the Veterans’ Administration's 
death compensation be paid only to the 
survivors of members or former members of 
the Armed Forces who die from service-con- 
nected causes. The Commission feels that 
adequate benefits for civilian groups are 
necessary, but that such benefits should be 
provided through separate laws not adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration. 

“That the monthly amount of death com- 
pensation be related to the military pay of 
the deceased, within limits.” 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS FOR WAR VETERANS 

“Readjustment benefits should assist the 
individual veteran in meeting specific prob- 
lems which result from his service in the 
‘Armed Forces or from conditions affecting 
his return to civilian life. A variety of bene- 
fits will be needed because individual prob- 
lems will differ. 

“provision of a varied range of benefits 
does not mean, however, that there should 
be benefits for everyone. Except for muster- 
ing-out pay, at separation, no contribution 
to readjustment is made by providing bene- 
fits that do not actually contribute to re- 
adjustment, simply to assure that every vet- 
eran will receive something. Varied benefits 
should be available, not with the expectation 
that each will be used by all, but to assure 
that each major transitional problem that 
may affect a sizable number of individuals 
is provided for. 

“Readjustment benefits should be used 
during the period in which the veteran is 
reestablishing himself in civilian life. Bene- 
fits that are used after this readjustment is 
completed are not, in any real sense, read- 
justment benefits; and benefits that are 
available over too long & period may actually 
discourage the veteran from taking steps, or 
making decisions, which are needed for his 
readjustment.” 

* ‘HOUSING 

rogram for World War II veterans 
should ve transferred to the Federal Housing 
Administration. In order to avoid a last- 
minute rush and allow an orderly termina- 
tion of the program, the benefits should be 
extend and gradually decreased over a 2- 
year period.” 

VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 

“The reemployment-rights program fills a 
positive function in assisting exservicemen 
to return to employment. Inconsistencies in 
the statute should be clarified and resources 


augmented. 
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“The Commission believes that veterans’ 
preference in entering civil service and the 
special appeals procedure for veterans should 
be provided for a limited period after dis- 
charge (say 5 years), but should not con- 
tinue for nondisabled veterans after a rea- 
sonable period for readjustment has been 
provided. There is no justification for spe- 
cial retention rights for nondisabled veter- 
ans, beyond crediting toward length of sery- 
ice the time spent in the Armed Forces dur- 
ing wartime. For veterans with a significant 
compensable service-connected disability, a 
permanent preference both in hiring and 
retention seems justifiable, since their dis- 
ability may put them at a disadvantage both 
in obtaining and retaining jobs. Such per- 
manent preference should not be given, how- 
ever, to those only with minor disabilities— 
certainly not to those with less than 30-per- 
cent ratings.“ 

BENEFITS FOR PEACETIME EX-SERVICEMEN 

“The Veterans’ Administration should 
continue to provide disability and death 
compensation benefits for peacetime service- 
men, and the rates payable should be the 
same as to those who served in wartime.” 

NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED PENSIONS 

“Keeping in mind the basic role and the 
contributory character of the OASI pro- 
gram, veterans’ pension benefits should not 
exceed average benefits which will be paid 
under OASI when it reaches reasonable 
maturity. 

“At present, a monthly pension of $70 
for a veteran pensioner alone and $105 for 
a veteran with a dependent wife would ap- 
pear to fulfill these criteria. Benefit levels 
for veterans in need of regular care, and 
for survivors of veterans should be estab- 
lished in accordance with their comparative 
needs, 

“All pension benefits should be reduced 
in full by the amount of family income from 
any source, except income from work or pub- 
lic assistance. Income from work which 
is not in excess of $100 per year should not 
reduce the pension. Additional work in- 
come should reduce benefits by some prac- 
tical formula, such as by $50 for each $100 
earned. With earnings large enough to re- 
duce the amount of pension to less than 
$50 for any year, a pension should no longer 
be payable for that year. > 

“The test of impairment at ages 65 to 70 
should be made more realistic by requiring 
at least a 30 percent disability. However, 
those found individually unemployed de- 
spite a lesser disability might be put on the 
roll in recognition of special circumstances, 
as is done now, with the changes in pro- 
cedure recommended below. 

“Applicants for pensions at ages below 55 
and those aged 55 or over who claim to be 
unemployable due to a disability which is 
of lesser degree than that required for a 
pension at their age, should be referred to 
the Federal-State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service. Only if the Rehabilitation Service 
declares the veteran is unable to overcome 
his impairment and the Employment Service 
certifies its inability to place him, should the 
veteran be put on the pension roll. 

“Survivors’ pensions should be available to 
the widow and/or children of any deceased 
eligible war veteran who are in presumptive 
need because their total family income falls 
below the amount fixed by the Government 
provided that: 

“A widow, to be eligible, must (a) not have 
remarried, and (b) have a dependent child 
in her care, or have attained age 65, or be 
permanently and totally disabled or other- 
wise unemployable as certified by the State 
Employment Service; and 

“A widow must have been married to the 
veteran at least 1 year prior to his death in 
order to qualify for benefits, 
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“The income standards for payment of 
pension benefits to survivors should be gov- 
erned by the same type of formula recom- 
mended earlier for pensions to veterans.” 

Mues D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 


Speaker Blatt Honored by House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article which appeared in the 
Columbia Record on April 10, 1956. 

Solomon Blatt has been honored by 
the South Carolina Legislature as few 
men have been honored by that body. 
He has served with distinction as speaker 
for 18 years. He is an old schoolmate 
of mine, and I am proud to call him a 
friend. He is 1 of only 2 or 3 members 
of the Jewish faith in the South Caro- 
lina General Assembly. He has forged 
ahead by sterling worth, ability, and in- 
tegrity. His achievement is evidence 
of the evaluation that South Carolina 
places upon these characteristics. 

The article follows: 

SPEAKER Barr HONORED BY House 


Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Solomon Blatt was presented with a plaque 
today ħonoring his service in the lower legis- 
lative chamber both as a member as as its 
speaker. Blatt is shown receiving the plaque 
from Representative Charlie- V. Verner, of 
Greenville, who presented it on behalf of the 
membership. The other photo is of the 
plaque, in silver on hardwood, The inscrip- 
tion reads: “With deep appreciation to 
Speaker Solomon Blatt for impartial, de- 
voted, and progressive service to his county 
and State from the 91st South Carolina House 
of Representatives. Unanimously presented 
April 10, 1956.“ 

Speaker Blatt in accepting the plaque said: 
“The people of South Carolina have been 
unjustly damned for racial intolerance.” He 
declared the State “accepts a man for what 
he is.” 

Blatt, honored by his colleagues with a 
plaque denoting his years of service in the 
chair and also in the house, took the op- 
portunity to make the observation. He said 
his own life, and the honor accorded him by 
the membership proves the lack of intoler- 
ance in this State. He is the son of Jewish 
immigrants. 

The veteran speaker, who has served in 
the chair for 14 of his 22 years in the lower 
legislative chamber, told his associates that 
“I do not deserve this honor.” His voice 
choked with emotion, he said, “If there is 
anything decent in me, it was given to me 
by my daddy, who has gone on, and my 
mother, who still lives. It was given to 
me while I was in my early youth, the son 
of immigrants to this country.” 

He lauded South Carolina for giving 
“strength and courage to all citizens, of 
whatever creed they may have.” 

Presentation of the plaque, a silver shield 
mounted on polished hardwood, came as a 
surprise to Blatt. It was made by Repre- 


sentative Charlie V. Verner, of Greenville, 


who had apparently risen to deliver a fare- 
well speech to the house. Verner leaves the 
lower chamber today, soon to assume a posi- 
tion on the employment security commission. 
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Paying tribute to the speaker, he said, “I 
have seen him stand up under severe circum- 
stances when the welfare of the State Is at 
stake.“ * I have never known a fairer 
man.“ Verner described the 60-year-old 
Blackville native as a “man of integrity, with 
a high regard for those things he thinks are 
right. I I have never seen a member (of 
the house) more dedicated to the State and 
its institutions. No man has worked harder 
for good government in the past 25 or so 
years.” 

The presentation came on the closing day 
of the current general assembly. Statewide 
business was effectively adjourned March 24, 
but 2 weeks since have been devoted to local 
legislative matters. Members convene in a 
daylong session today to consider two guber- 
natorial vetoes which were routine matters 
requested by delegations and finally to wind 
up the 9ist assembly. 

Blatt thanked the members “for your ex- 
pression of confidence and esteem. I am 
very humble and grateful,” he said. He paid 
tribute to Verner, who had presented the 
plaque on behalf of the 123 other members 
of the house. 

He praised the record of the assembly. 
citing its record of progress in improvement 
programs at the State (mental) hospital, in 
the public schools, at the State’s penal insti- 
tutions, and at the schools for the deaf and 
blind and the crippled children. 

“I cannot fully express myself today,” he 
said, “but I want to thank the people of my 
county (Barnwell) who made it possible for 
me to be here, and also the people of South 
Carolina who were constantly at my side to 
aid my journey.” 4 

The plaque contains the State seals, plus 
this inscription: “With deep appreciation to 
Speaker Solomon Blatt for impartial, de- 
voted, and progressive service to his county 
and State from the 91st South Carolina 
House of Representatives. Unanimously 
presented April 10, 1956." 


In Defense of the Automobile Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal about the automobile 
industry in the last few months. There 
have been extensive congressional hear- 
ings investigating numerous charges 
and countercharges. While there may 
possibly be. room for improvement in 
contract relations between factory and 
dealer, I do feel that undue criticism 
has been leveled at the entire industry 
for isolated cases of dissatisfaction with 
a particular motor vehicle. 

Recently, a Member of Congress in- 
serted several letters in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record that create the impres- 
sion that automobiles generally are not 
being properly assembled or serviced. I 
challenge such an allegation. The case 
referred to in the Recorp involved 1 
dealer; there are 45,704 automobile deal- 
ers in the United States. Further, the 
charge that inferior workmanship is 
widespread in the industry is a slap at 
the thousands of workers throughout 
America's greatest business enterprise. 

I am quite familiar with the methods 
employed in the automobile factories 
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and you may be assured that most care- 
ful consideration is always given to the 
safety element and proper construction 
of each individual car. I am also fa- 
miliar with the pride that the employees 
take in their craftsmanship. These 
men and women deeply resent the infer- 
ence that their work is not as thorough 
as it might be. I am not saying that 
there never has been a car with mechan- 
ical imperfections; in any human en- 
deavor, mistakes will be made. How- 
ever, proceeding from the specific to the 
general is definitely not in keeping with 
the American concept of fair play. 


How a Bank Solved a Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, how to 
preserve the family-sized farm is one of 
today's biggest challenges to all Ameri- 
cans who believe in the community val- 
ues of family-sized farming. Here is am 
interesting, human account of how & 
local institution—the Citizens National 
Bank of Marshfield, Wis., of which Mr. 
John L. Stauber is president—solved @ 
local farm problem. I commend it to 
my colleagues’ careful attention: 

How a BANK SOLVED A FARM PROBLEM 


The Citizens National Bank is located in 
Marshfield, Wis., a city of nearly 15,000 popu- 
lation situated in a vast agricultural region 
nearly in the exact geographic center of the 
State. This was not always an agricultural 
area but at one time the land of this ares 
supported a dense and excellent growth of 
both hardwood and coniferous trees, The 
community of Marshfield and its surround- 
ing area grew up with the harvesting of 
this timber crop and Marshfield became 3 
center of the industry as well as the rall- 
road shipping center. As the trees were re- 
moved and the timber became scarce in the 
area, the lumber activity moved north in 
Wisconsin. As the lumber camps moved 
north, the land which grew this great croP 
of timber was being cleared and farms be- 
gan to dot the countryside. As the land 
was cleared and broke, it was found the 8011 
was a heavy soil and had excellent water 
holding capacity. It was found that, when 
broke, the soil was a very productive one 
and agriculture moved in fast behind the 
moving timber and lumber camps. In just 
a short period of time, the area around 
Marshfield became one of the leading agri- 
cultural areas of the State. Because 
clover grew so abundantly on this virgin 
silt loam soil, it became known as the 
“Cloverland” of Wisconsin. Due to the ex- 
cellent hay and pasture provided by this 
red clover and the good grass growth, agri- 
culture became highly specialized in dairy- 
ing. It developed into one of the highest 
concentrated milk-producing areas in the 
Nation and soon became known as the 
cheese capital of the country. 

However, as good as the soil seemed at the 
turn of the century when the farms were be- 
ing hued out of the timberland, and as W. 
as clover grew on this newly opened virgin 
soil, it did not take long to find that this 
abundant clover production was not a per- 
manent thing. By the early twenties, farms 
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Which had been cleared for some time were 
do longer supporting the excellent crop of 
lover and the area began to lose its name 
at Cloverland. With this came a problem 
ol production. Dairy cattle numbered high 
and demanded large amounts of forage. 
farmers had built their buildings 
and farming around the dairy cow and 
could not change very well. Besides the area 
Was too far north for corn production and 
farming seemed the only type suited. 
Parmers were turning to purchased rough- 
Ages and mill feeds to substitute for the lack 
Of the good homegrown clover. The pur- 
chase of feed was also necessary because the 
Value of the timothy and other grasses which 
h replacing the clover had much lower 
g value. This problem continued to 
become more and more serious as farmers 
forced to buy more and more shipped 
feeding stuffs and as their net incomes 
to drop to where more and more feed 
loans were necessary to carry them through 
the feeding period. The farmers of this 
2 2 naturad dairy section were no longer 
& good competitive position with other 
Areas of the State where legumes still 
Rourished 


Research workers at the college of agri- 
culture, at the State university, became 
W of this problem and set out to find out 
TE had caused it and what could be done. 
i Cause was soon determined to be the 

get that the soil in this area was a silt loam 
— ot granitic origin and was naturally low 

Plant food and acid. They found that the 
ries Produced abundantly when first opened 
or to the plowing under of a large amount 
in &ccumulated forest litter which was high 
bes Plant-rood value. As this material had 

derived from centuries of forest cover 
decomposed it gave up to the soil large 
Amounts of lime and other plant foods which 
Mes ded ample amounts for top erop growth. 
cap en had naturally good water-holding 
2 so water wes seldom a problem and 
Yen the good plant foods provided by this 
matter plowed under, the clover and 

. Crops grew their best. However, as this 
me decomposed and was used up in farm- 

& the land, the soil reverted to its natural 
— and infertile condition. With this came 

decline in ability of the soil to support 
tloy crop production and especially the 
Experi Research plots were started at the 
Clar iment Station at Marshfield and at the 
cont County Farm at Owen to find out what 
be done. The research bore fruit in a 
as the effects of the acid soil was 
amou on clover production. By use of large 
that nts of lime and fertilizer, it was found 
the not only could red clover be grown on 
- 804) Soll in even higher yields than when the 
val Was first opened, but that the much more 
Uable legume alfalfa could also be raised 

it had never been grown before by 
Soll adjustment with lime and fer- 

It was apparent to the research 
s that planting and growing alfalfa 
Qairy farms of the area would solve 
Problem of declining production and 
feeds. It would mean that the 
Wan danger of the area could again produce 

t crops of high-quality feed for their 
and again resume their place 

farming of Wisconsin. 
© was one big question in the program 
Out by the research workers. How 
© farmer going to manage to treat his 
the recommended way to grow this 
The amount of lime and fertilizer 
Was large and the cost per acre high, 
ting to about $50 per acre. How could 
armer afford that kind of program to im- 
Et his lot when he had to borrow money 
ed and his dairy profit was not too good? 
ld not use a short-term 6-month loan 
he would not have the money in 

me to pay back the loan. 

Was needed was some kind of loan 
Would recognize the fact that this was 
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a production inyestment in the soil. Its use 
would increase the productive capacity of the 
farm and the net income of the farmer thus 
allowing repayment out of the loan's in- 
creased income. The credit needed would 
have to recognize the long-term aspects of 
soil-building programs and that the loan 
would well repay itself, but that this could 
be done over several years and not all in 
one crop season. The research workers had 
found out how to do the job but could not 
solve the problem of how to get it on the 
farms. 

Mr. John L. Stauber of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank heard about this program. He 
immediately saw the good such a soil-fertility 
program could do for the areas, as he too was 
concerned about the targe feed bills for pur- 
chased feeds on the farms in the area. Fur- 
ther, he realized that his bank was in a city 
surrounded by a large farm area and in a 
city which depended in a large measure upon 
the business of these farm people. Not only 
could this program help the farmers to help 
themselves to higher profits by growing their 
own feed but it would reflect in a better 

uusiness for the entire city if farmers pros- 
ea and spent more in the area, Armed 
with this idea and backed by the university 
research workers and county extension per- 
sonnel, Mr. Stauber set out to find out how 
he could help get this program started. Sev- 
eral meetings were organized by Mr. Stauber 
at which time bankers from neighboring 
cities were invited to discuss this problem 
with university personnel and farmers and 
to visit research plots and a few farms where 
the alfalfa program was going and where it 
could be proved it would work. 

In order to get the program really going 
and to get a number of farmers started to 
prove its worth, Mr. Stauber convinced his 
board of directors to establish a new loan 
policy to farmers for his program. This pro- 
gram was called, the Alfalfa Loan Program 
by the Citizens * Dank, 

typi example: 

2 3 Mr. 8 I would like to 
speak to you about an alfalfa loan. 

„Mr. STAUBER. How many acres are you in- 
terested in? 

“Mr. Friscuer. Forty acres. 

“Mr. STAUBER. Well, Mr. Fischer, our pro- 
gram calls for a 10-acre test and the aver- 
age cost will run about $50 per acre. 

“Mr, FISCHER. I have my soil tests and be- 
cause I have put on quite a bit of lime and 
fertilizer, I only need about $1,000. 

“Mr. STaAUBER: I notice you are arranging 
for a chattel loan of $1,500 on a new trac- 
tor. 

“Mr. FISCHER, Yes, 

ve been made. 
aii Srauper. All right, Warren, if you will 
include the alfalfa loan with the chattel, 
we will go along. The $1,500 loan will be 
on a 6 percent note and the $1,000 loan will 
be at 2 percent with a 2-year maturity. 

“Mr. FIscHER. How about repayment of the 

loan? 
7 Srauser. Looking over your soil tests, 
I note you will need about 160 tons of lime. 
Have you signed up under the soil-conser- 
vation practice? 

„Mr. FiscHer. Yes, I have. 

“Mr, SrauBeR. Well, then you should re- 
ceive one-half of your lime costs from the 
Government and that amounts to about 
$350. When you receive that check, you ap- 
ply it on your loan and at the end of 1 
year, you will have to pay your interest and 
renew the balance for another year. If there 
is a balance due at the final maturity, we 
will make you a regular loan at the going 

* 
ast ot the bank's loans, however, did not 
exceed 6500 and these were all unsecured. 
In the past 6 years, the bank has loaned over 
$100,000 and its present exposure is $22,000. 

By use of radio, farm meetings, newspaper 
ads, and billboards, the Citizens National 


those arrangements 
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Bank spread the news about their loans and 
also championed the 
for alfalfa production. 


The bank 
arranged meetings on these farms so others 
could see how the alfalfa program actually 
worked. These farmers were asked to tell 
their story about alfalfa over the radio and 
in the papers so that other farmers might 
hear first-hand from people who had actually 


almost even beyond the 
expectations of the bank. . 
that they had been buying hay every year 
and now had hay to sell. Others reported 
they cut their feed Purchase by as much 
as 80 percent and still others reported they 
could almost double their herd size, With 
these kinds of reports and actual factual 
data to give out from farms, the program 
began to spread rapidly. The original edu- 
cation part had been accomplished through 
the very active program of the bank. Not 
only were farmers convinced it could be done, 
but banks were becoming convinced of the 
value of such loans and many of them started 
to give long term land improvement loans, 
Today, alfalfa is a byword on most farmer's 
tongues in the area. If they have not al- 
ready started growing it, they are in the 
process of getting ready to do so. 

Through the efforts of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank a farm problem of its area has 
been solved. A far-reaching program of 8011 
fertility and forage production has been 80 
well entrenched on the farms and in the 
minds of the farmers of the area that its 
effects are yet to be fully realized. A serious 
problem and one which could have well 
meant the decline of the prosperity of the 
community was solved. The program which 
was envisioned as the solution to this prob- 
lem by the university was given a chance to 
prove itself. Without this support, it would 
not have been possible to get the program 
started. The university or the county exten- 
sion personnel did not have the budget or 
means of using the broad means of commu- 
nication which was used nor of getting 
money into the hands of the farmers to start 
the program. 

The Citizens National Bank of Marshfield 
saw the problem and acted to help find the 
solution and then proceeded to put the solu- 
tion of the problem to practice. Such action 
has made a permanent improvement in their 
community and has broadened the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the area. ‘This is real 
progress towards a better living for all and 
a real American way of solving our problems 
in whatever field they may present them- 
selves. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the 165th anniversary of 
the adoption by the people of Poland of 
their Constitution of May 3,1791. That 
constitution, following so closely upon 
ours of the United States of America, was 
a triumph of democratic principles 
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which has remained as a guiding light 
through all the hard, harsh years of 
Poland's oppression. 

Today, as for most of the time that 
followed the adoption of her constitu- 
tion, Poland writhes in the grip of ag- 
gressive tyranny. The country is a 
prisoner, but the minds and hearts of 
the men and women of Poland remain 
free. The magnificent ideals of the con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791, are firmly held 
and proudly believed. The day will 
surely come when Poland shall again 
stand forth as the land of freedom, 
peace, and prosperity. 

On this anniversary I proudly join in 
honoring and saluting a courageous peo- 
ple, a country magnificent even in op- 
pression, and a document that ranks 
with the world’s finest expositions of the 
principles of human liberty and dignity. 


Million Dollar Armory With No Federal 
Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, May 5, a million dollar Na- 
tional Guard armory was dedicated in 
Kansas City, Kans. Dedication of Na- 
tional Guard armories are frequent oc- 
casions. This was an exception, because 
no Federal funds were used, the struc- 
ture being financed by city and State 
funds. 

The Kansas City Star and the Kansas 
City Kansan cooperated splendidly in 
publicity before, during, and after the 
ceremony. 

Some excerpts from the Kansas City 
Kansan, which had a special Armory 
edition, devoting over half of the paper 
Friday, May 4, to the armory, will give 
some idea and this modern facility: 
FINEST NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY Looxs ITs 

PART—CORISPLY MILITARY IN SETTING AND 

Desion, New BUILDING Here Has Most Ur- 

TO-DATE FACILITIES ATTRACTIVELY INCOR- 

PORATED FOR EFFICIENT Use BY UNITS OF 

KANSAS Crrr. KANS., STATION 

(By Bob Newman) 7 

Blocked securely into the side of what re- 
mains of a bill is the new Kansas City, Kans., 
National Guard Armory, as crisply mili- 
tary as a private’s freshly polished boots. 

Viewed from 18th Street, across the huge 
natural amphitheater which serves as com- 
bination drill field, parade ground, and ath- 
letic fleid, the facade of the 667500 struc- 
ture, faced with corrugated aluminum, 
flashes in the sun. 

This is the business side of what is con- 
sidered the finest National Guard Armory 
in the United States, and where Kansas City, 
Kans., guardsmen from now on will work, 
drill, and play in increasing numbers. 

Immediately beneath the formal review- 
ing stand, which juts, boxlike, from the 
main part of the building, is a huge mouth 
of a door through which trucks can be 
driven into the bowels of the building. 

FOR SPEEDY MOVEMENTS 

Inside, supplies and equipment can be 

loaded or unloaded, quickly, with room for 
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as many as five trucks at once, thus en- 
abling units to load and move out quickly 
in time of emergency. 

To the right of this entrance, which is 
flanked on both sides by enclosed concrete 
stairways leading to the reviewing platform, 
are the offices of the ranking National Guard 
commanders, including the office of Col. 
Mahlon S. Weed, station commander. 

* * > . . 

Above these offices face the windows of the 
administrative offices of the 137th Infantry 
Regiment, largest administrative unit housed 
in the building, and commanded by Colonel 
Weed. 

SPACIOUS DINING HALL 

To the left on the ground level is found 
the 200-man capacity dining hall, also view- 
ing the drill field which eventually will be 
seeded to one vast expanse of greenness. 

Above the dining hall is the spacious en- 
listed men’s lounge, also fronting the drill 
field. 

The personality of the building, however, 
centers at the reviewing platform enclosure 
which appears as an extension of the walls 
and roof. Dimensions are 98 feet width, 28 
feet height, and 10-foot horizontal depth. 
The vertical interior of the enclosure is 
faced with. corrugated aluminum, upon 
which black 28-inch letters spell “Kansas 
National Guard.” Beneath this, centered 
squarely, is a 6-foot diameter, porcelain-on- 
steel, yellow sunflower against a blue back- 
ground. 

BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED 

A continuous row of floodlights angled 
from the base of the reviewing platform train 
toward this facade, which afford a brilliant 
night display. 

As the visitor goes around either side of 
the 4-story building, up one of the steeply 
sloped and grass-terraced hillsides, the main 
entrance is found facing the west. It actu- 
ally is on the second level. 

Parking space is available here. 

Entering the lobby, a visitor is first at- 
tracted to the inside athletic court and drill 
hall, which also can be used as an auditorium 
and has a stage at one end. 

Seating capacity for basketball games is 
estimated at 1,500 to 1,800 persons and for 
stage events at over 3,000. The playing court 
is full regulation size, being 50 by 94 feet, 

SEATING IN BALCONY 

The upper balcony, where most of the 
seating is, is broken at the west end by a 
concrete-block filmr-projection booth. 

The basketball goals, of the latest type, 
can be raised and lowered electrically. 

The second floor is composed of offices, 
classrooms, and the spacious, well-furnished 
enlisted men’s or general lounge. A typical 
classroom, where the guardsmen will hear 
lectures during their weekly drills, is about 
18 by 23 feet in size, well lighted by fluores- 
cent tubes, and contains the necessary class- 
room aids, 

Dropping to the first, or basement level 
(actually only the rear portion of this level 
is underground), the huge insulated firing 
range can be inspected, 

ACOUSTICAL INSULATION 


Walled with concrete, and padded in the 
forward portion with thick slabs of sound 
absorbent acoustical material, the range has 
eight firing slots. The length to the target 
area is 135 feet from wall to wall. 

Targets are attached to frames which can 
be rolled into firing position by means of 
overhead pulleys, enabling targets to be 
changed without a halt in operations. 

The slugs are reflected downward into a 
dirt pit and safety sandbags by a 45-degree 
slanted facing of %-inch steel boiler plate. 

A highly engineered fluorescent lighting 
combination—all tubes protected from 
slugs—lights the target area to a degree 
which is reminiscent of natural sunlight. 
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The remainder of the range is lighted by 
over 80 fluorescent tubes in banks hidden 
underneath overhead reinforced concrete 
beams. 

STORAGE FOR WEAPONS 

On this level are kept in eight separate 
bank-type vaults, the rifles, machineguns, 
mortars, and light artillery pieces of the vari- 
ous units. There also is a supply unit for 
each component, all of which face the vaul 
interior drive for loading and unloading sup- 
ply trucks inside, 

On this level are found two shower and 
locker rooms, the kitchen adjoining the mess 
hall (which can be converted into two class- 
rooms by a folding door arrangement), the 
furnace room, a huge locker room with over 
400 lockers, affording 1 for each guardsman, 
and the dispensary. 

The latter, which includes a medical sup- 
ply room and treatment room, is intend 
to serve both for minor first ald and as an 
emergency civilian medical center in time 
of disaster. 

Third floor spaces (found only in the main 
or center section of the building) are re- 
stricted to a communications room and tw? 
overnight sleeping rooms for the accommo- 
dation of visiting inspecting officers. 

OFFICERS’ ASSEMBLY ROOM 

Only spaces found on the fourth level are 
occupied by the officers’ assembly room 
lounge, which has continuous banks of win- 
dows facing both the outside drill field and 
the gymnasium. 

The building is of reinforced concrete sub- 
structure, topped by a steel frame and con- 
crete block walls faced with buff brick. 

Interlor decoration is plain, but tasteful, 
the concrete block wall faces painted in pas 
shades, Both the officers’ and enlisted men’s 
lounges contain comfortable and attractive 
furniture. 

Lighting of the entire facility is consid- 


ered to be the best engineered of any new 


building in the Kansas City area. Of par- 
ticular note is the overhead lighting arrange 
ment in the gymnasium, composed of 24 
equally spaced clusters of 1 1,000-watt in- 
candescent lamp and 2 400-watt mercury 
vapor lamps, 

The gymnasium roof is acoustically in- 
sulated with the same slabs of material (pre- 
cast concrete mixed with wood shavings) 
that face a portion of the firing range walls. 


The Decline of Invention 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Tuesday, April 10, 1956, which 
attention to our weakened patent syste™ 
which slows down the flow of new dis- 
coveries: 

THe DECLINE oF INVENTION: Our Wax 
PATENT SYSTEM SLOWS THE Flow or NEW 
DISCOVERIES 

(By Richard Spencer) 

Almost every day someone in Washington. 
warns that Russia may be overtaking the 
United States in the fields of atomic weapons. 
aircraft, and guided missiles. At the same 
time some industrialists and economists are 
concerned about the relative lack of really 
new consumer products, 
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' Whether or not one considers these fears 
exaggerated, the demonstrable fact is that 
invention—the key both to national security 
and industrial strength—is on the decline 
in this country. To the extent this is recog- 
nized, it is usually attributed to the short- 
age of scientists or some similar deficiency. 
Yet there is another and perhaps more basic 
reason which is hardly ever mentioned. 

This is the steady emaciation, over the last 
80 years or so, of the American patent sys- 
tem. The United States Constitution itself 
Stipulates the granting of patents to encour- 
age the progress of science, and the kind of 
Patent system a nation adopts will indeed 
either foster or impede invention. Today 
the Soviet Union has one of the strongest 
Systems in the world to encourage inventions; 
the United States has one of the weakest. 

From 1790 to 1930 the American patent sys- 
tem provided sufficient incentive to our in- 
Yentors to carry this country to the pin- 
nacle of military power and industrial might. 
It did this by granting limited, exclusive 
Tights in exchange for new inventions and 

verles. in 1930, however, a 
Series of blows has been rained on this 
system. 
POLITICAL DEVICES 


The patent right itself has been largely 
Rullified by placing the standard of inven- 
tion beyond the reach of the average Amer- 

inventor. The remedy for infringement 

been weakened by the development of 
new legal defenses. Instead of being treated 
88 ordinary legal instruments, patents have 
Come to be regarded as economic devices. 

Lately still another—and weirder—concept 

Coming to the fore, Patents are being used 
as quasi-political regulative instruments in 
antitrust decrees. Proceeding against lead- 
lng firms with strong patent positions, the 
Government brings suit to break up the de- 
Tendant's alleged concentrtaion of economic 
Power, In the settlement, however, the Gov- 

ent agrees to the alternative of stripping 
defendant of its patent rights. 

Thus, in the recent American Telephone 
& Telegraph case all existing and all fu- 

e patents of the company were thrown 
OPen. In the International Business Ma- 
5 Case, reported a day or two later, the 
pany consented to license all existing and 
future patents for a period of 5 years only. 
“To encourage the growth of other manufac- 
the Government said, the inventions 
Of the defendant are made available to com- 
Petitors, 

This new view of patents as a regulative 

device was well expressed in the United 

Machinery case 3 years ago. “Defend- 
ant is not being punished for abusive prac- 
d respecting patents for it engaged in 

One," explained the court; “it is being re- 
q to reduce the monopoly power it 
has +++ compulsory licensing is in effect a 
par tal dissolution on a nonconfiscatory 
In these cases the policy of encouraging 
81 inventions is weighed against the policy 

limiting the growth of monopoly, and the 
cent decrees indicate that the Government 

iders it more important to encourage 
TanPetition than to encourage invention. 
is indeed a delicate balance and an in- 

"resting hypothesis. 

A. T. & T. and I. B. M. are the great pio- 
nw in research and invention in their in- 
— ies, which accounts for their leadership 
tor = strong patent positions, as well as 


Wag e, Under the decrees, not only have 


tion t will no longer be in a posi- 

ot to authorize the expenditure of mililons 
dollars in the development of new com- 

Peti Products and processes, since com- 
tors will be free to copy them. 
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These same companies are also leading 
contributors to the national defense effort. 
Disruptive influences in their businesses will 
be reflected in that effort. More important 
will be the further retardation of invention 
in two such vital fields as electronics and 
computers, both of which are of critical im- 
portance to atomic energy, aircraft, and guid- 
ed missiles. 

The United States aircraft industry itself 
suffers from the effects of an open patent 
pool of the kind now taking shape in elec- 
tronics under the A. T. & T. settlement. In 
1935 Gen. William Mitchell, a man of unusual 
vision, told a congressional committee the 
aircraft pool was a threat to our national 
safety. 

As for atomic energy, with its unlimited po- 
tential, it has been locked away from private 
industry for so long that today it also stands 
in dire need of invention and development, 
both civilian and military. Yet the law 
which liberalized some aspects of atomic 
energy in 1954 also encased it in compulsory 
patent licensing of the type ordained in the 
I. B. M. decree. 3 

ACQUISITIVE GOVERNMENT 


This atomic law states that all nonmili- 
tary inventions “made or conceived under any 
contract, subcontract arrangement, or other 
relationship with the (Atomic Energy) Com- 
mission” belong to the Commission. This 
by itself is reason enough for a company to 
give the Government a wide berth if it ex- 
pects to own patents of its own. If, by avoid- 
ing Government contracts, a firm should ac- 
quire atomic energy patents, the Commission 
can, until September 1, 1959, declare them 
“affected with the public interest“ and grant 
compulsory licenses under them. 

Still another proyision requires everyone, 
including the reader of this article, to report 
nuclear inventions or discoveries to the AEC 
within 90 days or, alternatively, to file an 
application for a patent within the same 
period. To avoid the penalties and the 
criminal implications of the act, discretion 
suggests a policy of accepting the door as 
being locked, and not even thinking about 
the subject for fear of conceiving an inven- 
tion that should be reported. 

The main reason given in support of these 
patent provisions is that they are necessary 
to prevent some “inside” or “ground floor 
company, engaged in the atomic-energy pro- 
gram from the beginning, from obtaining a 
monopoly position through patents that 
would “create roadblocks in the path of 
progress.” If ever this was a valid argument, 
it is tenable no longer. The patent provisions 
are the real roadblocks. 

At one point or another during the course 
of history, England, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Holland were caught with their patent 
systems down and each learned the same 
identical lesson. They saw science, inven- 
tion, and technology slipping away from 
their own economies only to appear in and 
add to the economies of other countries. 
Each promptly adopted and still maintains 
a strong patent system. 

PRODIGIOUS OUTPOURING 


So long as or own patent system was strong, 
the flow of invention was prodigious. By 
1890, the centenary of the system, it had 
already brought forth the cotton gin, sew- 
ing machine, steamboat, locomotive, sleeping 
car, air brake, telegraph, electric light, tele- 
phone, reaper, binder, match, and many 
other products. For national defense in- 
ventors had produced the magazine rifle, the 
revolver, the machine gun, the Springfield 
rifle, the breech-loading gun, and the tor- 

0. 
ag comparable stream of inventions—the 
motion picture, the automobile, the camera, 
line, radio, etc——continued thereafter, 
But in 1930 the flow started to diminish. 
Although our population has increased 
enormously since 1930 and, although billions 
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of dollars are being spent on research and 
invention today where hundreds of thou- 
sands were spent then, the Patent Office re- 
ceived more applications and granted more 
patents in 1930 than it has in any year since. 

Already we seem to be developing a re- 
Placement economy in which new consumer 
products are lacking. Invention, in the form 
of putting on sale something the purchasing 
public has never been offered before, is sadly 

F. Digital computors and automa- 
tion, after all, are of little interest to the 
consumer. Without inventive incentive, 
whence will come the new products to spur 
the economy? 

The need, therefore, is to restore the 
patent system. Just as patents were made 
an exception to the Statute on Monopolies 
in 1623, so today, to quicken the pace of our 
lagging technology and provide an adequate 
incentive for invention, patents must be 
made wholly exempt from the Federal anti- 
monopoly laws, Defenses in suits must be 
limited to the traditional questions of valid- 
ity and infringement. 

Until the patent system is restored to full 
strength, the necessary research and deyel- 
opment in atomic energy, aircraft and guided 
missiles—and in new consumer goods—will 
not take place. Patents are that important. 


Address of Hon. Robert P. Weatherford, 
Jr., Mayor of the City of Independence, 
Mo., Before the Missouri Federation of 
Democratic Women’s Clubs, Clinton, 
Mo., April 28, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Robert P. Weatherford, 
Jr., mayor of the city of Independence, 
Mo., delivered a speech before the Mis- 
souri Federation of Democratic Women's 
Clubs at Clinton, Mo., on April 28, 1956. 

This speech sets out in a masterful 
manner what has happened to the 
American farmer over the past 3% years, 
We still do not have farm legislation be- 
cause the President saw fit to veto H. R. 
12. Had the President signed this bill, 
it would have added $3.1 billion to the 
1956 farm income, and would have re- 
stored this year’s take-home pay to the 
American farmer almost to the level of 
1952, the last year in which farmer's 
prices averaged 100 percent of Parity. 

The so-called soil-bank bill recently 
passed by the House, will do little to raise 
the income of the family sized farmer. 
The chief reason given by the President 
for his veto of H. R. 12 was that this bill 
contained price-support provisions for 
the five basic farm commodities at 90 
percent of parity. It seems strange, but 
it is no less true, that this administra- 
tion recommended and sought to enact 
legislation which would have guaranteed 
Dixon-Yates 125 percent of parity for 25 
years, and only a Democratically con- 
trolled House and Senate prevented that 
measure from becoming law. It seems 
even stranger that an administration 
should deny to the American farmer 90 
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percent of parity while seeking to guar- 
antee a corporation 125 percent of parity. 
One is forced to the conclusion that 
whether the Republican Party favors 
parity or not depends entirely upon who 
gets it. 

The address follows: 

Madam Chairman, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, this is a season of ar- 
dent, amorous endeavors by the Republican 
Party. They love everyone. Even the Vice 
President has laid aside his little hatchet. 
He is the complete embodiment of sweetness, 
meekness, and love. He even loves us Dem- 
ocrats. He is going so far overboard with 
his sparkling personality that I predict, come 
November, the jury will bring in a verdict 
for the plaintiff in the breach of promise suit 
known as America versus republicanism 

They certainly love the farmers. They are 
so concerned about your welfare—your in- 
come—your future. They want you to plant 
ho more, eat it yourselves, and go bankrupt 
on a full stomach. On October 10, 1952, the 
Republican general said “The Republican 
Party is pledged to the sustaining of the 90 
percent of parity price support, and it is 
pledging even more than that to help the 
farmer obtain his full parity, 100 percent, 
with the guaranty to price supports of 90 
percent.” Then, down in Columbia, S. C., he 
said, “I believe wholeheartedly and without 
any ‘ifs’ or ‘buts’ in Federal programs to sta- 
bilize farm prices, including the present pro- 
gram insuring 90 percent of parity on all 
basic commodities.” 

Farmers, have they kept their word with 
you? Have your farm products brought 90 
to 100 percent of parity? Has the cost of 
your farm operations, your replacement of 
machinery and tools—your purchasing pow- 
er—your interest rates—stayed parallel to 
your income? Every farmer in America not 
only in the Fourth Congressional District of 
Missouri, should look at his checkbook every 
morning and every night—then ask himself 
repeatediy—have the Republicans kept their 
word and their promises? 

If 4 years of Republican bungling, fum- 
bling, and juggling have done anything for 
you, Mr. Farmer, then vote Republican by 
all means. It is apparent to all Americans 
that the concern for the farmer, the interest 
in this basic industry of America, the social 
and economic future of the farmer, so far as 
the Republican Party is concerned, is strictly 
on a 4-year basis and their record con- 
clusively proves this fact. 

The Democratic Party is concerned with 
the welfare of humanity regardiess of a 
man's station in life or the vocation he may 
follow. Since the inauguration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman the Amer- 
ican farmer has progressed, improved him- 
self economically, has prospered steadily, has 
educated his family excellently, and experi- 
enced economic security, but the day that 
big business moved in to 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue and buckled the leash into the col- 
lar ring, the farmers have been on a nar- 
row unchartered path of betrayal. Where 
were you betrayed? Why it was at about the 
ninth hole at Augusta, I think. Ezra flew 
down from Washington, determined to scut- 
tle the only piece of legislation containing 
the farmers’ last hopes. The “five-star play- 
boy” nodded agreement, picked up his put- 
ter, throttled up his putt-putt and went over 
to take another swing. Just where does this 
leave the American farmer? 

Four years of republicanism. Four years 
of declining prices. Four years of increasing 
interest rates. And—nothing ahead under 
this repugnant republicanism but—Vote for 
us and we will give you another 4 years of 
flexibility and vetoes. 

They were stuck with Ezra, and from first- 
hand information I can impart to you why 
they were stuck with him. I was introduced 
to this great Secretary of Agriculture in 
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1950 in a western State. I was introduced 
to “the man who would have been Secretary 
of Agriculture had not my fellow townsman 
defeated Mr. Dewey in 1948.“ Now, the Re- 
publican Party had some rather long-stand- 
ing debts to be paid, so while they are pay- 
ing their old debts out, the American farmer 
is getting deeper and deeper in debt. 

The only program that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has is a complex of surplus and 
flexible price supports, The result has been 
confusion, bickering, and not one construc- 
tive aid for the farm family in 4 years. He 
is against any program for the benefit of the 
American farmer that does not originate in 
his own little selfish mind, and as the late 
James A, Reed diagnosed the ability of Arthur 
Hyde, so I submit the same applies to flex- 
ible Ezra. The Senator said: “I doubt if he 
can tell a bull calf from a heifer.” 

Let's take a look at big business. Let us 
observe if it is following along the parallel 
course that agriculture is following. The As- 
sociated Press reported on April 24 that 
United States Steel set an all-time record for 
the first quarter of the year for income, sales, 
and production. Sales totaled $1,100,453,- 
080 for the first quarter. The net income 
for the first quarter was $104,160,945. The 
Associated Press also, on April 24 stated that 
the General Motors Corp. made a 31 percent 
return in 1955, which was considered ex- 
tremely high profits by the Senates Big Busi- 
ness Committee and a judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly suggested 
that it might be helpful for competition if 
General Motors cut its connection with its 
financing subsidiary, namely General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. The Senate report noted 
that General Motors made a 1955 profit of 
31 percent on capital investment after taxes 
and stated that this compared with 12 per- 
cent for the average American manufactur- 
ing firm. Did you farmers make this kind 
of profit on your capital investment? 

The 83d Congress repealed all excess profits 
tax. Are you enjoying this kind of Re- 
publican tax cut? Take a look at the ex- 
cess profits taxes paid by some corpora- 
tions in 1953, before the tax was repealed 
by the Republican Congress. Their profits 
are much higher now than they were then. 
Therefore, the excess profits taxes would be 
much greater today than in 1953, but this 
money is now retained in the pockets of these 
big business corporations. General Motors 
was relieved of $192 million, which was the 
amount they paid in 1953; General Electric, 
$72 million paid in 1953; United States Steel, 
$53 million paid in 1953, and in that same 
year nine corporations paid excess profits 
taxes of $429 million. 

Has the Republican Party from Eisenhower 
down done anything for you taxwise? Hogs 
sold in 1952 for 100 percent of parity. In 
1955 hogs were selling for 50 percent of par- 
ity. Grade A milk delivered in Kansas City 
in 1951 sold for $6 per hundredweight. The 
average price to consumers the same year 
was 20 cents a quart. Grade A milk delivered 
in Kansas City in 1955 brought the farmer 
84 per hundredweight, and the average price 
to consumers the same year was 21 cents a 
quart. Yet the cost of living to the farmer 
is four-tenths of 1 percent under an ali-time 
high. 

Under the Benson program of hesitation, 
fluctuation, and exasperation, farm families 
forced from the land over the last 3-year 
period in the United States total 600,000 
and in Missouri, 28,431. In this congres- 
sional district 2,136 were forced from the 
land in the last 3 years. The source of this 
information is from the Bureau of the 
Census. How does this compare with Gen- 
eral Motors and United States Steel? 

In 1953 and 1954 farm mortgage debts in- 
creased $1.1 billion. Farm bank borrowing 
increased $1 billion. Farm real-estate inven- 
tory dropped $4.5 billion. The livestock in- 
ventory dropped $7.5 billion. The source 
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of this information is from the agricultural 
statistics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture of which Mr. Benson is the boss. 

All this happened under the administra- 
tion of Eisenhower and flexible Ezra, and 
the impact of it is right here in these 8 
counties of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict. Just check your neighborhood for 
facts. By comparison, from 1952 to 1955, 
industrial stocks increased 62 percent. 
Corporate profits, after taxes, increased 32 
percent. Stockholders’ dividends increased 
19 percent. Nonfarm income increased 14 
percent. Farm net income decreased 23 per- 
cent, The source of this information—the 
Department of Labor, statistical report. 
net income lost by farmers for the 3-year 
period 1953 through 1955 was $12 billion. 
The source of this .information—Agricul- 
tural Statistics, page 483, table 666. This 
under the administration that loves the 
farmer. 

Flexible Ezra is confused about surpluses 
which is nothing more than a smoke screen 
to hoodwink the American farmer, If this 
Nation used entirely from Government sur- 
plus, food and fiber as an overall average: 
it would last 4 months and 6 days; and this 
information, for the benefit of the Republi- 
cans, comes from the financial report of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, dated 
December 31, 1955. 

No, this isn’t a big-businees administra- 
tion, They love the farmer. They love the 
average American citizen. He ia better 
than he ever was. What is good for General 
Motors is good for the Nation. Then why in 
the name of all that is high and holy isn’t 
the Nation getting the same treatment that 
General Motors is receiving? How is your 
bank balance, Mr. Farmer? ‘You are an 
orphan and the Republicans won't even set 
up a welfare department to help you. 

They talk about reduced spending, but no 
tax cuts. What happened to their balan 
budget? The Federal budget from 1950 to 
1953 under Harry 8. Truman totaled $223.3 
Dillion. From 1954 through 1957 the big- 
business budget, instead of having been re- 
duced, will total $262.6 billion. Elsenhowet's 
big-business economy 4-year budget exceeds 
the Truman 4-year budget by $39.3 billion. 
The source of this information Budget . 
page 1165. 

Farmers and every person associated 
directly or indirectly with agriculture—look 
at the smiling faces and listen to the 
soothing words from the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Take a look at your b 


' book before breakfast and after supper in 


the evening and see if you get the same 
stimulating response from your bank book 
as radiated upon the grinning face on the 
TV screen, It other words, in reality, 
ask yourself this question: Have they keP 
their word with me? 

The impact of this Republican philosophY 
should be discussed at your firesides and 
farmers, if you are better off financially, 
you are happy with your idle lands, if your 
bankbook has been enhanced and if 
future is secure, then by all means vote the 
Republican ticket. What about natio 
security?’ The United Press, on April 
quotes the following statement from Mr. 
Allen Dulles, Central Intelligence Director, 
who stated that the Communist chieftain was 
exaggerating in claiming Russia “quickly 
will have an intercontinental missile with 
an H-bomb warhead. He says— I think what 
he had to say is a little bit on the high side. 
Dulles then laughingly added “‘it is a 
to have a man in the Soviet Union who blurps 
out things. Maybe someday we will get * 
little more intelligence.” This statement 
mind you, from the head of the American 
Central Intelligence Office. Mr. Allen Dulles 
makes such a statement while that ungui 
missile, John Foster Dulles, is launched on 
another world-circling orbit, Truthfully 
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guided missiles will be a welcome change 
from the rudderless type. 

They have Jost or alienated most of our 
former allies and friends throughout the 
world, hoping for foreign intelligence by a 
slip of the tongue from the Soviet party 
chief. The looseleaf portfolio of National 
Security and Foreign Affairs seems to also be 
on a fiexible support basis. Brink of War 
Johnnie with portfolio, suitcase and all is 
now caught in a revolving door with an out- 
board motor attached to the seat of his pants. 
In the face of evident facts—that Soviet 
armies, industries, research and real estate 
agents are plotting our destruction, they say 
80 and have no hestancy about it. The 
United States defense budget is mutilated 
upon White House insistence. Bulganin 
smiles at Khrushchev and Khrushchev smiles 
at Zukov and he, in turn, smiles at his old 
friend Eisenhower; then we see that face- 
eplitting personality grin at a TV camera. 

Now, the Secretary of Defense, better 
known as Bird Dog Charlie is worried. He 

built more long-range bombers, more jet 
fighters, more guided missiles, stepped up re- 
Search and built ironclad defenses with his 
famous mouth-filling phrases during the last 
30 days than American war potential could 
build in a generation. The reason for this 
is that he is scared to death of STUART 
Sxymincton’s investigation into the Air Force 
and in the entire defense picture. This is all 
Under Republican administration. With the 
exception of George Washington, this country 

invariably. come into a state of highly 
Organized confusion every time it has en- 
trusted its affairs to political generals or mili- 

statesmen. 

You will hear much from these smiling 
faces on TV of peace—yes—all about prosper- 
ity and plenty, but just sit down around your 
Tamily table and figure it out for yourselves. 

The attempted betrayal of the South in an 
fort to scuttle the TVA and the overt at- 
tempt at the planned wreckage of Rural 
Electrification by big business inside the 

te House is an issue which demands an 
exacting penalty from the Republican Party. 

e American people will hold the Repub- 

cans responsible for giving away the natural 
Tesources of this Nation such as water power, 
electric power, timber lands and oll rights 
to the favored few of the palace guard. 

Tam a Southerner. Missouri is a southern 
State. There is a very clear and craftily con- 
med political scheme devised by the Repub- 

can Party to divide the Democratic Party 
in the south in an attempt to secure another 
4-year lease on the White House. The leaders 
Of both races in the southern States must 

see through this as it is a very simple 
tactic of divide and conquer then abandon 
Or another quardrennium. Southern people 
too intelligent and too cultured to fall for 
"Uch an obvious political trick. The South 
dan and will settle its own problems far 
Bro efficiently and justly than can Mr. 
5 and Company. The Democratic 
y will every southern State. 
mas nern Eisenhower is a Republican. They 
Stree recently raised him to sainthood. He is 
to ng enough to run, but not strong enough 
the criticized. The Republican Party is 
of z Partz of big business beyond the shadow 

& doubt, and the General, as the head of 
ar Party, is responsible for his conduct, for 

the assistant presidents and for the ad- 
ec tration of the affairs of the American 
week: the newspapers throughout the land 
lon day the Democratic Party acquired a 
pene Sought and most familiar asset in the 
out u of one Mr. Nrxon. Let us reason this 
face In the light of known facts and in the 
Cony, of an unpredictable future, the pre- 
Pans n announcement of the Republican 
at its candidates deserves the careful 
this e of every American. Every voter in 
Vice Nation must examine the Republican 
Presidential candidate as nature and 
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fate have eclipsed the focal point upon which 
the campaigns of American history have 
centered. The Republicans and Democrats 
of this Nation are now confronted by the 
Nixon-Eisenhower ticket respectively. This 
is the most unique problem that has ever 
confronted political decisions of the intelli- 
gent electorate of this Nation. Instead of 
voting for the captain of the team with the 
toughest game of the season scheduled for 
November 6 the studious and intelligent stu- 
dent body of America is asked to focus their 
entire attention and vote on a third string 
substitute. This is the dilemma that the 
Republican high command and the Madison 
Avenue advertising boys have to overcome, 
and we Democrats doubt if they can. 

Your speaker was in Washington some 6 
weeks ago. I visited in the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Office Building and in the Senate 
Office Building. I concluded, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that we have the most 
vigorous, the most tenacious and the most 
deermined friend of agriculture in GEORGE 
H. CHRSTOPHER. He impartially represents 
all people alike whether they be rural or 

ban le. 

. are represented by a fighting 
member of your number. Your fireside is 
defended by a man of the soil. Your welfare 
and your progress dominate his thinking. 
Nowhere in this Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict in either party can voters lay their hand 
upon the shoulder of a native son more de- 
voted, better informed, nor & more skilled 
fighter in your behalf than the Congressman 
of the Fourth District of Missouri, the Hon- 
orable Grorce H. CHRISTOPHER. You can't 
afford to be without him in the years which 
lie ahead. 

I, therefore, predict that the Democratic 
Party will restore the Government to the pto- 
ple come next November and, making no 
political predictions, but only expressing my 
own personal wish and fervent prayer the 
ticket will read: “Democratic Party: Stuart 
Symington, Frank C. Clement, George H. 
Christopher.“ 


Message to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an article prepared by me for in- 
sertion in Town and Village, a newspa- 
per circulated in the Stuyvesant Town 
area of New York City which is in my 


district: 

In one of my recent columns for Town and 
Village in which I tried to give my constitu- 
ents a picture of the working day of a Con- 
gressman, I told of how he must take time 
off to ask himself questions about national 

roblems and policies. 
+ It must not be supposed though that ques- 
tions are enough. They have to be pursued 
until the right answers are found. 

By this time, of course, I have arrived ata 
number of conclusions and I want to deal 
with one in particular which seems to be 

cularly important; and that is the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. 

I judge from the letters that I get from 
my district that nobody is fooled by the 
bluster and braggadocio that substitute so 
yery often for genuine diplomacy. Nor I 
think, is there any failure to recognize that 
in the basic goals, the present administra- 
tion has added nothing to the fundamentals 
laid down by the prior administrations. We 
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seek peace and in order to help achieve that 
goal, we want to be strong, we want to have 
friends, and exert an influence on world 
opinion. Along those broad lines the ad- 
ministration has the support of the Demo- 
cratic legislators far more than it has the 
support of its own party members. Across 
my desk there come many leaflets, pamph- 
lets and documents of all sorts. Quite a 
number of them are from “die-hard” Re- 
publicans and isolationists and they make it 
pretty clear that they are outraged by the 
administration's foreign policy. 

My criticism of it is of another character. 
It stems from the fact that they inherited a 
good idea from the past administration and 
have fouled it up in its application. As a 
result we are now losing friends and alienat- 
ing people because the methods vary from 
rae to Dulles, and often with sheer incompe- 

nce. 

A particular defect of the administration’s 
foreign policy efforts is in its inflexibility. 
Another is that it substitutes advertising 
slogans which, though they may tickle par- 
tisan supporters in this country, give offense 
to thoughtful national leaders the world 
over. Still another is that the administra- 
tion is halfhearted about its policy, doing 
things too late and floundering in a spate 
of words rather than action. Still another 
is in its ambiguity. 

Look, for example, at the bluster and big 
talk as to China and the unleasing of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek or at the gaffe of Goa that so 
deeply and unnecessarily came out with its 
tremendous offense to hundreds of millions 
of the people of India. Consider the gap 
between the solid support of United States 
policies 5 and 6 years ago and the wavering, 
the neutralism, and the open opposition 
today. Consider how little and late the 
administration is when it now tries to re- 
vive the essence of a point 4 program, 1 of 
the greatest concepts developed in America's 
foreign policy, which was shamefully left to 
wither on the vine. And consider what 
passes for smartness in the ambiguities 
about our support of the anticolonial move- 
ment and our unbelievable confusion in 
regard to Israel. 

One does not have to have any particular 
sympathies for the state of Israel and the 
heroic struggle which it is undergoing, to 
recognize one simple truth, that Israel wants 
peace and that in this basic drive, Israel 
completely synchronizes with the stated 
United States policy as to maintenance of 
peace. You may have difference of opinions 
on this or that aspect of the Near East 
problem, but you cannot blind yourself to 
the fact that the United States wants peace 
and that alone of all the nations in that 
area, Israel wants peace and that its neigh- 
bors do not, as is clear from the fact that 
they will not even sit down to discuss peace 
with Israel. 

Yet this basic and, one would suppose, ele- 
mentary truth is obscured by all kinds of 
double talk that evades this central common 
interest of the United States and the state 
of Israel. 


Recently I had occasion to say a few words 
in Congress about the eighth year of inde- 
pendence of Israel as follows: 


“This occasion, however, must not be noted 
without regard for the threats of and actual 
aggression that hover like a calamitous cloud 
over the State of Israel. The cry of the vic- 
tims reaches out to us and calls upon us to 
reassert vigorously our national policy to pre- 
vent aggression and to warn and, if need be, 
punish aggressors. 

“The security of the State of Israel is vital 
to the stability of the entire area of the 
Middle East and this in turn is basic to 
America’s own defense and the defense of 
the free world. This calls for an adminis- 
trative policy of action rather than of inac- 
tion; and of direct, friendly, and timely in- 
tervention rather than by a nod to our allies. 
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It calls for prompt and sympathetic action 
as to the defense needs of the State of Israel, 
out of the same considerations that justify 
our provision for our own defense needs and 
for those of the Western World. 

“It calls for an ample and timely counter- 
weight to the armaments furnished by the 
Communist and satellite governments. 

“Above all, it calls for a clear unambiguous 
assertion on the highest level that the United 
States is committed to the proposition that 
peace is indivisible and that peace and the 
safeguards of peace for the State of Israel are 
basic in our national policy.” 

Can anything be more unrealistic than to 
drift along in our present policy of lack of 
policy? 

Perhaps there is no more flaming example 
of the folly of this course than the recent 
announcement that while the United States 
will not itself supply the defensive arms 
asked for by Israel, it will not object if its 
allies, largely armed by the United States, 
will supply such weapons. This, in Mr. 
Dulles’ book, may seem smart; and may ap- 
peal to the men in the gray flannel suits on 
Madison Avenue on which the administra- 
tion leans so heavily. Yet it is still a diplo- 
matic blunder of the first magnitude. For 
here is action, or rather inaction, that is 
certainly calculated to alienate everybody. 
The Israelis must certainly continue with 
their sense of injustice when they cannot get 
defensive arms from the United States. The 
Arabs are annoyed because of this “go-ahead” 
signal to allies of the United States. 

This is perhaps the most glaring example 
of the Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy. In 
reviewing the world situation, however, it 
seems to be only typical. ‘ 


How To Improve the Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A, REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
some individuals today are advocating 
repeal of the Federal income tax on the 
ground that it has become too compli- 
cated and too erratic in its application. 
In my opinion, this proposal is like trying 
to cure the patient by killing him. It is 
totally unrealistic to talk about abolish- 
ing the income tax. 

The individual income tax is today pro- 
ducing about $31 billion annually, close 
to one-half of the general revenues of 
the Federal Government. The corpora- 
tion income tax produces another $20 
billion. Thus, the income tax as a whole 
raises about $51 billion annually. We 
have to face the plain fact that without 
this source of revenue our Nation would 
have been crippled during critical years 
of its history. 

Those who suggest abolition of the 
income tax have not offered any alterna- 
tive source of revenue. I can only sup- 
pose that such an alternative would take 
the form of a general sales tax or some 
similar proposal. Primary reliance on 
such a method of taxation would impose 
unfair burdens on millions of Americans, 
Those least able to pay would be those 
hardest hit. Therefore, to be realistic, 
we must recognize that, so long as our 
Government requires billions for our se- 
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curity and other essential operations, the 
income tax is the only practical and fair 
method of raising most of this revenue. 

This is not to say that there is not room 
for improvement in our income tax struc- 
ture. Farfromit. In 1954, the Republi- 
can 83d Congress enacted the new Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 which I spon- 
sored. That mammoth legislation, cov- 
ering thousands of changes in the tax 
laws, corrected countless inequities which 
had accumulated over the years. Many 
loopholes which had been permitted to 
exist in the past were closed. Fairer 
treatment for millions of taxpayers was 
provided, including more generous medi- 
cal deductions, more liberal treatment of 
dependents, the exemption of sickness 
and accident benefits, tax advantages for 
retirement income, and the deduction of 
child care expenses of working mothers, 
to mention only a few. 

It has been estimated that about 
700,000 man-hours of work went into the 
development of that legislation. Experts 
from all over the country lent their as- 
sistance. There is no question but that 
the present strength and vitality of our 
economy is due in no small part to the 
sounder tax rules which the new law con- 
tains. We were successful in developing 
greater simplicity and clarity in many 
areas which had confused taxpayers in 
the past. 

The fact remains, and I would be the 
last to deny it, that the income tax is still 
complicated and still poses difficult prob- 
lems for the average taxpayer. We must 
recognize that every time a new relief 
provision is enacted, whether for busi- 
ness or for the average individual, and no 
matter how meritorious, new complex- 
ities are created in the tax structure. 
This is inevitable. Each new amend- 
ment designed to promote greater equity 
in the system as a whole must take the 
form of an exception to the general rules. 
Thus, no matter how sound, no matter 
how fair, each new exception almost in- 
variably creates a new complication, 

Moreover, it must not be thought that 
these special relief provisions are simply 
for the benefit of the well-to-do. They 
are not. The most costly of them are 
primarily for the benefit of low-income 
taxpayers. The retirement income tax 
credit, the extra $600 exemption for 
those aged 65 and over, and many others 
are examples of special relief provisions 
which mainly benefit those with small 
incomes. 

Today, Congress is besieged with de- 
mands for further changes in the tax 
law, each designed to lessen the impact 
of the income tax in some particular 
area. I have received hundreds of such 
suggestions in my own office. They in- 
clude increased deductions for child care, 
increased deductions for charitable con- 
tributions, larger deductions for depend- 
ents, bigger medical expense deductions, 
the allowance of deductions for tuition 
and other educational expenses, the de- 
duction of the transportation expenses 
of handicapped persons; the deduction 
of life insurance premiums, a deduction 
for the cost of repairing and maintaining 
a home, the exemption of pensions gen- 
erally, the complete exemption of active 
duty pay of members of the armed serv- 
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icesy, an additional exemption for the 
totally disabled, and so forth. These are 
only a few of the many examples which 
could be cited. There are countless more. 
Some involve a negligible loss of revenue. 
Some involve a potential revenue loss of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. With 
many of them I am entirely sympathetic. 
However, each one, if enacted, would 
whittle down a little more the total in- 
come tax base, and would, thus, to that 
extent, increase the burden of less for- 
tunate taxpayers. Each one would add a 
new exception to the tax law. Each one 
would add a new complication to our 
already complex income tax forms. 

We would seem, therefore, to be faced 
with this dilemma: Shall we ignore these 
reasonable and just demands for fair 
treatment or shall we adopt many of 
them and by so doing add further com- 
plexities to our already complicated tax 
law? I submit that there is another 
alternative which would go a long way 
toward solving this problem. 

I believe that the underlying cause of 
most demands for special relief is the 
excessive nature of our tax rates. Our 
lowest tax bracket rate today is 20 per- 
cent, Our highest is 91 percent. Think 
of it. The Government takes over 90 
cents out of every dollar earned in the 
top bracket. No wonder serious hard- 
ships arise and special relief becomes 
necessary. 

I realize that some claim that the rates 
at the very top of the scale are largely 
fictitious because certain of these tax- 
payers can avoid the full impact of the 
rates by taking advantage of relief pro- 
visions. There is an element of truth in 
this argument, Some can avoid the full 
impact of the tax rates. However, the 
fact is that many others cannot. 
seems to me that this very lack of uni- 
formity in the incidence of the top rates 
is a compelling argument for their re- 
duction to more reasonable levels. 

I do not believe that the average 
American has any conception of how 
high our tax rates are. On March 18 of 
this year, George Gallup released the re- 
sults of a nationwide poll taken to dete- 
mine what the public itself believes the 
proper tax rates should be. The results 
were startling. The public set the proper 
tax level of a family of four with an in- 
come of $5,000 at $235. Actually, a fam- 
ily with that income today pays $ 


under our present tax rates, almost twice 


what the public thinks is fair. The pub- 
lice set the tax level of a similar f 
with an income of $10,000 at $690, when 
in actuality that family pays $1,372 un 
der our present law, again about twice 35 
much. Finally, when the public was 
asked to fix the tax for a family of four 
with a $50,000 income, it set the tax # 
$7,125 instead of the $18,294 which it 
actually is, almost three times as much. 
It is these excessive rates which are 
the villain of the income-tax problem. 
They stifle initiative. They enco 
evasion. They breed disrespect for the 
tax system. They create severe individ- 
ual hardships which in turn create the 
demand for special relief provisions. 
This, then, is the real cause of our in- 
come-tax difficulties. When the rates 
become too high, as they obviously have, 
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Special exceptions necessarily have to be 
adopted in order to soften their impact. 
t the same time, special restrictions 
have to be enacted in order to prevent 
the evasion and avoidance which exces- 
šive rates openly invite. In my opinion, 
€ present complexity of our income- 
tax system is due almost exclusively to 
cause. Those who seek to cure the 
problem by abolishing the income tax 
Would provide a more worthwhile and 
Constructive public service if they would 
recognize the true nature of the problem 
and develop appropriate remedies within 
the framework of the existing income- 

X system. 

I propose this program as a first step 

Ward a fairer and simpler income-tax 
System, to be undertaken as soon as the 
budget permits: 

First. The top bracket rate should be 
Teduced to at least 75 percent. 

Second. All other bracket rates, in- 
Cluding the bottom, should be graduated 
downward to conform to the new top 
Tate; and 
t Third. The law should be simplified by 

he elimination of as many of the special 
exceptlons as possible. 
tigt rtalnie it seems reasonable enough 
= t any individual be permitted to keep 
t least one-quarter of any income he re- 
elves, Moreover, this would not need to 
ti a costly program. Substantial reduc- 
on in the progressive rates would have 
relatively little revenue effect, because 
& very minor portion of our total 
b enue today is derived from these high 
Tacket rates. However, I feel strongly 
at any such rate revision should be ac- 
th, Panied by a tax reduction benefiting 
a Ose in the first bracket. Any tax re- 
Uction program must help all of our 

*Dayers. Naturally, across-the-board 
relief of this kind is much more costly. 
bit or example, of the approximately $31 

ion produced by the individual income 
fire) about $25 billion comes from the 
to t bracket rate of 20 percent applicable 
two. taxpayers, This fact brings out 
the important points. First, it shows 
at the entire progressive element of our 
abo’ tax—the portion of the rates 
lio ve 20 percent—produces only 86 bil- 
ine or 19 Percent of the total individual 
tharne-t8x revenue. Secondly, it shows 
sul t any reduction in the first bracket re- 
ts inevitably in a substantial reduction 


in revenues, 


cay Point these facts out simply to indi- 
p the revenue implications of the tax 
form I have proposed. I have no in- 
2 ation at this time which would sug- 
that the budget will permit substan- 
ture a reduction in the immediate fu- 
tory However, I believe that prepara- 
to d Work should be begun immediately 
velop a constructive program of this 
recen cellent studies have been made 
inco tly of the economic impact of the 
co. me tax. It is time now that the tax 
oblig ttees of the Congress assume the 
gram n of developing a sound tax pro- 
Joint r this reason, I propose that the 
Taxaticommmittee on Internal Revenue 
Studies begin immediately to prepare 
€s and recommendations along the 

In of my proposals. 
vanta oclusion, I believe that the ad- 
Ses of my program are tremendous. 
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It would encourage individual initiative. 
It would lessen the demands for special 
treatment. It would simplify the tax 
laws. It would reduce evasion and avoid- 
ance. It would ease the compliance 
problems of the taxpayer. It would sim- 
plify the administrative problems of the 
Government, It would strengthen public 
confidence in the income tax. 

It is a program that should recommend 
itself to every Member of Congress, irre- 
spective of party. 


NATO Parliamentary Conferences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to support the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 501) which authorizes participation 
by the United States in the NATO par- 
liamentary conferences. It was by dis- 
tinct honor to serve as one of the six 
House delegates to the NATO conference 
in Paris last July when we met for 5 
days with the representatives of the 15 
countries associated in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. We ex- 
changed views and opinions pertaining 
to the maintenance of peace and secur- 
ity of the nations concerned, and we dis- 
cussed ways to obtain closer social, eco- 
nomic and cultural relations between 
the peoples of the Atlantic community. 
We were also briefed by the top military 
leaders of NATO regarding the military 
position of the NATO countries. 

All in all, it was a most interesting and 
inspiring gathering from which we came 
away with the feeling that we have many 
friends in the world who are just as de- 
termined as we are to carry on the strug- 
gle against communism. I also came 
away with a better understanding of the 
urgent need for maintaining the mili- 
tary power and strength of the free 
world to assure its continued freedom. 
In this respect, there is not the least 
doubt that NATO has shown itself to be 
a strong force and a deterrent against 
communism in Europe, 

Fundamentally, NATO is a defense or- 
ganization which was founded 7 years 
ago to check Communist aggression. 
The agreement signed by the NATO na- 
tions states that they are resolved to 
unite their efforts for collective defense 
and for the preservation of peace and 
security.” But in addition to defense, 
the 15 NATO nations can also serve as a 
springboard from which to attack Soviet 
Russia in the event of war. The Soviet 
leaders know. this and for that reason 
they have made the dissolution of NATO 
their No. 1 objective. Continued Rus- 
sian attacks on NATO through threats, 
cajolery, deception and charmed smiles, 
all of which are aimed to destroy NATO, 
only prove NATO's strength and the need 
for maintaining this Organization as an 
instrument for free world security. 
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NATO has shown itself to be a bulwark 
of freedom and democracy. We must do 
everything possible to keep it strong be- 
cause through NATO our allies are 
Strengthened, militarily and economi- 
cally. The only thing which Communist 
Russia understands, fears, and respects 
above all else is strength. As long as 
we have the power to resist and restrain 
the Russians, as long as we have the 
means and the strength to destroy 
them—they will never attack us. Only 
a strong military posture by the United 
States and its allies will convince the 
Russian leaders that they have nothing 
to gain by force or war. 

Today 15 nations are united in a de- 
fense pact under the auspices of NATO. 
Each of these nations is contributing 
manpower, equipment, and resources. 
American generals lead the military 
forces of these 15 nations. There is per- 
fect harmony and understanding in this 
amalgamation of military power which 
is bent on preventing a third world war. 
I believe that this spirit of unity and 
cooperation on both sides of the Atlantic 
constitutes one of the strongest influ- 
ences for peace in the world today. 

As a defense organization, NATO pur- 
sues a practical course in that it is geared 
for immediate and collective action in 
the military field. Of late, NATO is also 
developing its political and economic as- 
pects, so that in time it is hoped that 
NATO can also become a powerful organ 
for greater economic and political coop- 
eration in advancing peace and improv- 
ing standards of living among the na- 
tions associated with it. I should like to 
see, however, a strengthening of the 
nonmilitary aspects of NATO to a great- 
er extent than in the past, though mili- 
tary defense should still remain its 
primary purpose. 

May I also assure my colleagues that 
both the Allied Command and NATO are 
prepared to use all their resources not 
only for the defense of Europe, but also 
for the defense of North and South 
America, if need be. Our allies readily 
understand the importance of protecting 
American production plants at all costs 
and to maintain the arsenal of democ- 
racy in the United States. 

Last summer, during the period of the 
great smile, Russia was busily engaged 
in consolidating her positions in Europe, 
beginning with Finland in the north, 
through Germany, Austria, and Yugo- 
slavia to the Mediterranean area. She 
has succeeded to some extent in neu- 
tralizing these countries, in alienating 
tiem from the West, and even in crip- 
pling the NATO organization. Russia 
has not stopped there. Its current 
friendly demeanor is aimed primarily to 
weaken and finally split NATO and the 
Atlantic defense system. A notable ex- 
ample is the recent action of the Parlia- 
ment in Iceland which called for the re- 
moval of American troops from that 
strategic island in the North Atlantic. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we should do 
everything within our power to strength- 
en NATO and to keep it strong in ac- 
cordance with the recently declared 
policy of our Secretary of State, who 
understands and appreciates the impor- 
tance of NATO for the free world. Mr, 
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Dulles said that NATO must either 
“grow” or “tend to dry up.” I believe 
also that the interchange of ideas among 
the representatives of the parliamentary 
bodies of the 15 NATO countries is bene- 
ficial and constructive and should be 
continued in the future as well. Our 
country and this legislative body should 
participate in future NATO meetings to 
discuss problems of mutual interest and 
to seek greater understanding among 
the nations concerned. 


Pension Plan for the Self-Employed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. in the 
first session of this Congress bills were 
again introduced to provide an annuity 
program for self-employed persons, such 
as physicians, lawyers, dentists, min- 
isters of a church, and so forth. Rep- 
resentatives KroGH and JENKINS pro- 
posed such legislation on January 5, 
1955, by the introduction of H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10. 

Mr. Leslie Gould in an editorial ap- 
pearing in the April 23, 1956, issue of 
the New York Journal-American dis- 
closes the desirability of such pension- 
plan proposals. I commend the edi- 
torial, which follows, to the attention 
of our colleagues: 

Untren States SHOULD FOLLOW BRITAIN ON 
AIDING SELF-EMPLOYED 

The British have just taken a significant 
step toward ending the discrimination 
against the self-employed for their old age. 

The move, included in the new British 
budget, is important for its possible effect 
on similar efforts in this country to end 
this discrimination. 

There are more than 10 milion self-em- 

toyed in the United States. These include 
farmers, doctors, lawyers, accountants, 
brokers, engineers, salesmen, and funeral 
directors. 

Under present tax laws they are denied a 
tax credit or deduction for contributions to 
specified private pension funds. 

There is a bill before the House—it passed 
the Ways and Means Committee by a 16-to-8 
vote last year—to accord the self-employed 
the same treatment as now granted em- 
ployees. Employees include officers of a cor- 
poration. Also employees of a partnership— 
such as a law or accounting firm or of any 
professional person. But the partners in 
such a firm or individual professional people 
and the farmers and salesmen are now de- 
nied this treatment. 

PRESENT LAW UNFAIR 


This is unfair. It is discrimination never 
intended under the Constitution. But to 
date, the matter has been kicked around in 
Congress, getting nowhere until this present 
House bill. 

One of the troubles is that no administra- 
tion has sponsored this needed change. 
That includes the present Eisenhower one. 
The British development may help change 
that “hands off“ stand. Also, it looks like 
the Treasury will wind up the current year 
with a surplus, maybe as much as $2 bil- 
lion—so the Treasury no longer has its pat 
argument of being against it for its effect 
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on the budget. Regardless of its effect on 
the budget, the present tax law is discrim- 
inatory and it should be changed. 

The British Government's proposals go 
far beyond the relief provided in the present 
House bill. The same tax break as granted 
corporation workers is to be accorded the 
British self-employed. Cost of annuities 
would be deductible, thus reducing the tax- 
able net income. 

RELIEF EXTENDED 

This relief is to be extended by Britain 
to employees not now covered by their em- 
ployer, whether the employer is a corpora- 
tion or not. 

This is part of the just announced British 
anti-inflation program. It is designed to en- 
courage saving, which is what contributions 
to a pension plan are. 

Under present American tax laws, the self- 
employed can only provide for his old age 
out of net income—that is after the high 
income taxes. And the taxes are high no 
matter what the bracket. 

The proposal is so fair and equitable, 
that it is amazing that there should be any 
delays in providing this relief. It is in keep- 
ing with the basic American philosophy of 
proviate endeavor. 


Washington Turns Out To Honor 
Clifford Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under consent granted by the House, I 
am including a fine article from the 
Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kans., that pays 
tribute to our colleague from Kansas, 
the Honorable CLIFFORD R. Hore. The 
article is by Mr. William P. Helm, ‘of 
the Washington bureau of the Wichita 
Eagle. It concerns a dinner given in 
honor of Mr. Hore by the Organization 
of Professional Employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. HOPE was pre- 
sented with a plaque of praise for serv- 
ices rendered to agriculture and to the 
Nation. 

The article follows: 

WASHINGTON TURNS OUT To Honor 
CLIFFORD HOPE 
(By William P. Helm) 

WasHINcTON, May 3.—Men of the Govern- 
ment who've known and worked with CLIF- 
FORD Hore long years turned out tonight to 
hail him as one grand guy at a testimonial 
dinner. Horx, retiring Congressman from 
the Kansas Fifth District, who lives at Gar- 
den City, was overwhelmed. 

For nearly 30 years, or since March 4, 1927, 
Hore has served in Congress. Some of those 
whose memories went back to his early days 
on the House Agricultural Committee were 
here tonight to wish him well and honor him 
for what they termed his outstanding serv- 
ice. Among his intimates he is known as 
“Curr,” among his colleagues as Mr. AGRI- 
CULTURE.” Both affectionate names were 
given him tonight. 

HOUSE, SENATE REPRESENTED 

House and Senate were represented among 
the speakers. Senator FRANK CARLSON, Re- 
publican, of Kansas, spoke for the latter, 
Congressman Harop D. Cootry, Democrat, 
of North Carolina, for the former. The one 
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is the Democratic chairman of the House 
committee that Hore himself headed when 
Republicans controlled the House, the other 
chaired the Senate Agriculture Committee 
at the same time. 

Sponsor of the dinner was the Depart- 
ment's group known as the Organization of 
Professional. Employees of the Department 
of Agriculture. Its chairman, Dr. Stanley B. 
Fracker, presented Horx a plaque of praise for 
his many services to agriculture and the 
Nation. 

For the Department, Under Secretary True 
D. Morse was the speaker. For conserva- 
tionists within the Department, Richard Mc- 
Ardie, Chief of the Forest Service, was 8¢- 


“lected to make the address. Hundreds of 


Department workers, high and low, and 
others of Washington officialdom were 
present. 

The dinner was held in the Department's 
cafeteria and those promoting the affair la- 
mented that space restricted attendance to 
only 300. There could have been other hun- 
dreds, they said, had there been places to 
seat them. 

CARLSON PRAISES 

Typical of the many kind and laudatory 
expressions was that of Senator CARLSON, 
Hope's long-time close friend. In his ad- 
dress, CARLSON said: 

“When my close and trustworthy friend, 
Curr Horx, told me several months ago he 
was retiring from public service, my reaction 
was one later shared by the people of his 
home district and farm families everywhere, 
one of dismay and deep regret. I still feel 
the hard-pressed farmers of the Nation are 
losing a great champion, but in all fairness I 
must say retirement was never more richly 
deserved. 

“Congressman Horr has served the Fifth 
Congressional District of our home State 
through 30 of this country's most turbulent. 
trying, and revolutionary years. He has 
served it in a way to win the respect and af- 
fection of his constituents and colleagues 
alike. He has won his place and held it be- 
cause he has kept mental pace with the fast- 
changing times. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

“There are many high points in his envi- 
able 30-year career, but the ones to which 
Curr Horn himself points with quiet pride 
are those concerning soll- and water-conser- 
vation legislation, and laws to promote agri- 
cultural research—particularly in the area of 
marketing research. His first major effort in 
this field came in 1935, when he was respon- 
sible in large measure for the original Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 
the forerunner of much of the Nation's farm 
program today. 

Another milestone came just a little more 
than 2 years ago with the passage of the 
Hope-Aiken Act to establish the small 
watershed program. 

As chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee in the 83d Congress, he also 
established the insured loan program for soil 
and water conservation, — 

He is still working on better means for 
marketing farm products, a job which had its 
first major impetus with ge of the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, which 
he co-authored, 

Congressman Horn entered the political 
arena as a representative in the Kansas Leg- 
islature in 1920. He was reelected to that 
post in 1922 and 1924, serving as speaker pro 
tempore in the 1923 session and speaker of 
the house in 1925-26. He has been a member 
of the House Committee on Agriculture con- 
tinuously since entering Congress in 1927, 
and was chairman of that committee during 
the 80th and 83d sessions. 

Although agriculture has been his prin- 
cipal field, Congressman Horz has had nu- 
merous other chores here in Washington - 
He has served as a member of the Labor Com- 
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mittee and was appointed to several special 
committees, including the vital Committee 
on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning of 
the 78th Congress. He visited and made 
economic surveys of Russia, Iran, Egypt. 
Greece, Italy, and most of Western Europe 
in 1945 in connection with this latter work. 

And now the Ctarr Horn public-service 
story is drawing toaclose, The last political 
chapter reveals Curr at the height of his 
popularity and respect. Even now, when 
he could easily taper off his heavy schedule 
of congressional activities in view of his an- 
nounced retirement, CLIFF Horx remains one 
of the most conscientious, responsible, and 
hard-working men on Capitol Hill. He is 
still keeping trust with the remarkable faith 
his constituents and the American farmer 
have shown him, 

I, for one, will sorely miss his wise counsel 
and personal friendship here on Capitol Hill. 
And I am convinced that in the years ahead 
we all will realize more fully what major 
contributions he has made to the economic 
welfare of the Nation. 


Hearst, Smith, and Conniff Win Pulitzer 
Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
1956 Pulitzer prize for distinguished re- 
Porting on international affairs has been 
awarded to Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., Kingsbury Smith, and Frank 
Conniff. The award is based on inter- 
views in January and February 1955 with 
the 4 top Soviet leaders. I congratulate 
Mr. Hearst and his colleagues for this 
journalistic achievement, which did 
much to open the door to a better under- 
Standing of conditions behind the Iron 
Curtain 


During my recent visit to the Soviet 
Union and five satellite countries I car- 
ried with me the articles written by Mr. 
Hearst, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Conniff, and 
I found that they were invaluable in 
Providing me with advance information. 
I wish to include at this point in the 
Record a newspaper article which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Examiner for 
May 8, 1956, describing this award. 

The article follows: 

(By Joseph R. Marshall) 
$ New Yorx, May 7.—The 1956 Pulitzer prize 
an distinguished reporting on international 
airs was awarded today to Wililam Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr. Kingsbury Smith, and 
nk Conniff. 
ia top American journalism award was 
Sonn the reportorial team by the trustees of 
ir lumbia University for a “series of exclu- 
ve interviews with leaders of the Soviet 

nion“ in January and February 1955. 
rani editor in chief of the Hearst news- 

Pers, Smith, now vice president and gen- 
ang manager of International News Service, 
$ Conni, editorial assistant to Hearst, 

btained historic and unprecedented inter- 

Unie with the four top leaders of the Soviet 

m at the time when Georgi Malenkoy 
being ousted from the premiership. 
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JOURNALISTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Commenting on the international report- 
ing award, the university pointed out: 

No other American or foreign journalist 
or journalists have ever achieved such a suc- 
cession of interviews with leading members 
of the Soviet regime. No other journalistic 
achievement in foreign affairs in 1955 carried 
such a worldwide impact as did these inter- 
views and the subsequent articles. 

“They provided the first definite indica- 
tion of what the policy of the new rulers of 
Russia would be on the great issues of war 
and peace, as well as an extraordinary in- 
sight into the thinking and personalities of 
these leaders of the Soviet regime. For days, 
the interviews were headline news through- 
out the world. 

“Actually, the February 1955, interviews 
were with the four men who were to have 
the key roles for the Russians at the July 
summit meeting at Geneva—Soviet Deputy 
Premier and Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov; 
Nikita Khrushchev, first secretary of the 
Russian Community Party; Soviet Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov, first deputy defense minister, 
and Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin.” 

CIVIL WAR NOVEL HONORED 

Mackinlay Kantor’s Civil War novel, “An- 
dersonville,” the story of a notorious South- 
ern prisoner-of-war camp, won the fiction 
award, The dramatized “Diary of Anne 
Frank,” by Frances Goodrich and Albert 
Hackett, won the prize for the best Ameri- 
can play. 

The journalism awards, for work done in 
1955, were headed by a meritorious public 
service prize to the Watsonville, Calif., 
Register-Pajaronian for its courageous en: 
posure of corruption in public office, which 
led to the resignation of a district attorney 
and a conviction of one of his associates, 

Except for the public service award, a gold 
medal, the elght journalism prizes all carry a 
stipend of $1,000. The letters and music 
awards are $500 each. 

The award for local news stories written 
“under the pressure of edition time“ went to 
Executive Editor Lee Hills, of the Detroit 
Free Press, The award was given for his “ag~ 
gressive, resourceful, and comprehensive 
front-page report of the United Automobile 
Workers’ negotiations with Ford and General 
Motors for a guaranteed annual wage.“ 

The award for local reporting with edition 
time not a factor went to Arthur Daley of 
the New York Times for his “outstanding 
coverage and commentary on the world of 
sports in his daily column, Sports of the 
Times.” 

The prize for reporting on national affairs 
was given Charles L. Bartlett, Washington 
correspondent of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Times, “for the original disclosures that led 
to the resignation of Harold E. Talbott as 
Secretary of the Air Force.” 

The 1956 prizes were the 39th annual 
awards established under the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer, publisher of the New York World. 
The awards are made each year by trustees of 
the university on recommendation of the Ad- 
yisory Board on the Pulitzer Prizes. 

Other journalism awards were: 

FARM VISIT 


For editorial writing, Lauren K. Soth of 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Register-Tribune for 
his February 10, 1955, editorial Inviting a 
Russian farm delegation to the United States. 

For cartoons, Robert York of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Times for his cartoon, “Achilles,” 
showing a figure of American prosperity 
tapering to a weak Achilles heel labeled 
“Farm prices.” 

For news photography, the New York Daily 
News for its consistently excellent news-pic- 
ture coverage exemplified by its photograph 
Bomber Crashes in Street. A 
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The other awards went to: 

For history, Richard Hofstadter for his 
book, The Age of Freedom. 

For biography, Talbot Hamlin for Benja- 
min Henry Latrobe. 

-For poetry, Elizabeth Bishop for Poems: 
North and South—a Cold Spring. 

For music, Ernst Koch for S. hon - 
ber Three, mm, ine 


A New York City School Won the Battle 
Against Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article de- 
scribing the excellent efforts of Morris 
High School, of the Bronx, N. Y., in its 
fight against segregation. The article by 
Madeline Ryttenberg and Nick D'Incecco 
appeared in the May 4, 1956, issue of the 
New York Journal-American: 

CRISIS IN THE CLASSROOMS—How SCHOOL Won 
INTEGRATION BATTLE—PRINCIPAL CALLED FOR 
REZONING ANO URGED PARENTS Not To Surrr 
PUPILS 

(By Madeline Ryttenberg and Nick 
D'Incecco) 

In 1947, Morris High School was a school in 
trouble. 

Its enrollment was dropping; its teacher 
morale was ebbing; its discipline problems 
were rising; its student achievement was 
falling. 

Why? 

It was becoming a segregated school, 

The story of Morris High School is a case 
history of city schools faced with the subtle 
segregation imposed in New York—and other 
large northern cities—by community preju- 
dices; a segregation more elusive but no less 
rigid than the legal variety found below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

The Public Education Association in a re- 
port made last year, revealed 71 percent of 
the city’s elementary schools and an un- 
known—but probably lesser—number of 
our junior and senior high schools are segre- 
gated in fact if not in law. The reason: 
They draw an overwhelming number of their 
students either from “continental white” 
children or from Puerto Rican and Negroes. 

This deplorable condition, the PEA said, 
comes about mainly because schools in New 
York are neighborhood schools, Their en- 
rollments will reflect the characteristics of 
the areas they serve—and New York, like most 
urban areas, shunts its minority groups into 
restricted residential sections, 

That is precisely what happened to Morris 
High School. 

During and right after World War II, the 
character of the South Bronx area from which 
Morris draws most of its students changed 
rapidly. 

Large numbers of Negroes and Puerto Ri- 
cans moved in. And, as they appeared, the 
oldtime residents of the area did 1 of 3 
things: 

1. They moved away. 

2. They sent their children to private 
schools. ` 

3. They used subterfuge to send thelr chil- 
dren to other public schools not so hard hit 
by the impact of minority groups, 
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As a result, the oldest high school in the 
Bronx saw its enrollment dwindle to 1,400 
students—80 percent of whom were Negro 
and Puerto Rican. Much the same thing 
was happening to Julia Wadleigh High 
School nearby—and Julia Wadleigh finally 
closed its doors as a high school. 


COMMUNITY BACKS FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL 


But Morris decided to fight. 

Under the leadership, first of Dr. Jacob 
L. Bernstein and then of Dr. William Fried- 
man who succeeded him as principal, the 
school went to the community and said, in 
effect: 

“Unless you help. Morris is doomed to 
become a wholly segregated school—some- 
thing no person of good will wants to see 
in our city. Unless you help, Morris may 
have to close its doors completely. We can 
do much of the job, but we cannot do it 
all, This is your school and it will become 
what you want it to be.” 

The approach worked. Church and civic 
groups held meetings to urge the oldtime 
residents to keep their children in school. 
Special efforts went into enlivening the 
PTA and getting newcomers and oldtimers 
in the organization acquainted with each 
other. 

Meanwhile, the school went to work in 
other ways. School district lines were 
changed to draw in areas which Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans had not settled so heavily. 

In addition, some junior high schools in 
the district with heavy Negro and Puerto 
Rican enrollments were allowed to send their 
students to other high schools if parents 
wished. 

This matter of zoning was also taken up 
in the PEA report. Talking of elementary 
and junior high schools, it said the school 
system apparently has not deliberately zoned 
school districts to funnel minority groups 
into particular schools. 

But the school system generally has also 
failed to rezone the schools, where this can 
be done, to bring about a better balance in 
school enrollments. 

And, by failing to use integration as a 
principle in its zoning, the report says, the 
school system has allowed many schools to 
assume the patterns of segregation. 

High schools, which draw their students 
from wider areas, were not included in the 
report; the high school division at the 
board of education says boundaries have 
been adjusted for 20 years to recognize shifts 
in the city's population. 

Nevertheless, Morris and Julia Wadleigh 
show that high schools can be hit by the 
problem, too, 

The board of education repeated last De- 
cember its determination to integrate the 
school system “as quickly as practicable.” 
On February 3, the Brooklyn chapter of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People felt it necessary to bring the 
case of PS 258 v. PS 61 to the board's atten- 
tion, 

The NAACP charged that PS 258 opened 
last October with an enrollment of 98 per- 
cent Negro. It said plans for PS 61, sched- 
uled for completion this year “strongly sug- 
gest an all-white student body.“ 

And the 20-block area between the schools 
is an interracial section; the NAACP wants 
rezoning which is now under consideration 
by the zoning subcommission of the board's 
commission on integration. 


Morris High School used zoning to good 


effect in its fight against segregation. It 
also had other weapons. 

It was proud of its top rating as a college 
preparatory high school; but school officials 
recognized that most of the new students 
didn't have the resources for higher educa- 


tion. 

To fill their needs, a multiple track cur- 
riculum was installed to allow youngsters 
to choose the path of education best suited 
to them. 
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Teenagers who wanted college could still 
prepare for it. Those who didn't could learn 
the basic tools of earning a living—and get 
a commercial or general diploma as well: 

Says Friedman: 

“You can’t handle a situation like this 
simply by rezoning and modernizing the 
building, 

“You have to make sure that the tensions 
between the students don't rise again; that 
means, in the long run, making sure that 
each child gets what he needs from the 
school because a child who is achieving some- 
thing for himself won't make trouble for 
others.” 


OTHER KEY WEAPONS AGAINST SEGREGATION 


Morris did other things, too. 

It made students responsible for monitor- 
ing the halls and entrances of what Friedman 
calls their school home. Leadership classes 
gave students school problems to solve—such 
as overcrowding in the halls and arranging 
assembly programs. 

It developed a strong guidance program to 
work with youngsters who showed signs of 
getting into trouble or falling behind in their 
work, (Morris, asa difficult school, gets more 
special staff for such activities.) 

It worked with the faculty to make them 
aware of tensions in the student body and 
how to deal with them. 

“Our faculty,” says Friedman, “is younger 
than average, partly because younger people 
are more adaptable to the problems we face, 
partly because the old-timers have been 
transferring out“ * * not because of preju- 
dice but because they are less adjustable to 
the new curriculum and methods.” 

The result of all this? 

Registration at Morris has gone up to 
2,500—and the student body is now 35 per- 
cent Negro, 35 percent Puerto Rican, and 30 
percent continental white. 

The youngsters have desegregated their 
own activities. Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Chi- 
nese, and continental whites have been elec- 
ted by the entire student body as officers in 
their general organization. 

Every school is an individual educational 
community with its own individual problems. 
Perhaps the answers Morris found successful 
won't work everywhere. But its battle shows 
that a determined effort can defeat even the 
insidious effects of the unofficial segregation 
which grips so many of our schools. 


Woodrow Wilson Centennial Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include a proclamation 
of the President of the United States con- 
cerning the Woodrow Wilson centennial 
year: 

Br THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AmeERICA—A PROCLAMATION 
WOODROW WILSON CENTENNIAL YEAR 

Whereas Woodrow Wilson, the 28th Presi- 
dent of the United States, gave to this Nation 
and to the world a concept of peace based on 
justice and freedom and supported by the 
brotherhood of man; and 

Whereas this scholar, educator, and states- 
man led the United States successfully 
through the ordeal of a devastating war, 
which was fought to preserve those high prin- 
ciples which this Nation cherishes; and 
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Whereas Woodrow Wilson's outstanding 
character, his devotion to his country's serv- 
ice, his efforts to strengthen the Government 
and to promote the public welfare, his de- 
pendence upon divine guidance, and his un- 
falling confidence in our system of free gov- 
ernment and the ultimate wisdom of the 
American people, are a lasting inspiration 
to the Nation; and 

Whereas the year 1956 marks the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of Woodrow Wilson, 
and the Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved August 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 964), estab- 
lished the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Cele- 
bration Commission to develop plans for 
commemorating that event; and by a joint 
resolution approved April 27, 1956, has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation inviting the people of 
the United States to observe the anniversary 
with appropriate ceremonies. 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America. 
do hereby call upon the people of the United 
States to observe the centennial of the birth 
of Woodrow Wilson; and I urge interested in- 
dividuals and organizations, both private and 
governmental, to participate in appropriate 
ceremonies during 1956 designed to honor 
and commemorate his life, his ideals, and his 
concern for the freedom of peoples through- 
out the world. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. : 

Done at the city of Washington this 27th 
day of April in the year of our Lord 1956, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 180th. 

[SEAL] DWIcCHT D. EISENHOWER. 

By the President: 

JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


United Mine Workers of America Express 
Opposition to the Passage of H. R. 5550 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on April 
26, 1956, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. EnEnHARTERI, placed a state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD en- 
titled “The Coal Industry and H. R. 
5550.“ Among other things, this article 
included the following paragraph, and I 
quote: 

Although representatives of the coal in- 
dustry were opposed last year to the enact- 
ment of H. R. 1, the 3-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, no spokes- 
man either from the management of labor 
side of the coal industry came before the 
Ways and Means Committee to oppose enact- 
ment of this bill. This shows that even 
though the representatives of the coal indus- 
try were opposed to further reduction of 
tariffs, that they recognized that H. R. 5550 
will not lower tariffs by one iota, but would 
on the contrary, help to get the greatest 
benefits for American export trade from 
foreign countries, 


Mr. Speaker, I do not know about our 
colleague's mail, but I am thoroughly 
familiar with mine. On March 6, 1956, I 
received a letter from the United Mine 
Workers of America reiterating their op- 
position to the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
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ments Act and their vigorous opposition 
to the passage of H, R. 5550. Included 
with that letter was an attachment 
which further explained their opposition 
to this bill. As part of my remarks, I 
include both communications: 
Manch 5. 1956. 
The Honorable JoHN P. SAYLOR, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: For many years 
the United Mine Workers of America has op- 
Posed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
We have opposed it because there is nothing 
reciprocal about it. It is used by the State 
Department without regard for the best in- 
terests of American business and labor, which 
must meet low-wage foreign competition. 

H. R. 5550, a bill now in the Ways and 
Means Committee, sets up a rulemaking body 
which would legalize the rules and laws 
which up to now have been made illegally 
by the so-called General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

Each year the opposition to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act grows stronger. We 
are confident the day will come when the 
Plight of American industry will force Con- 
gress to rewrite this legislation. As long as 
the Congress maintains full power to regu- 
late commerce and to levy and collect duties 
on imports, we must accept its decisions. 
But we bitterly oppose the usurpation of 
these powers by GATT and the legal recog- 
nition of its stepchild, the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. 

We respectfully ask each Member of Con- 
8tess from the coal-mining States to oppose 
the passage of H. R. 5550. r 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. Howe, 
Director, Labor's Non-Partisan League. 


ORGANIZATION FoR TRADE COOPERATION, 
H. R. 5550 
The OTC, or Organization for Trade Co- 
Operation, would be a specialized agency of 
the United Nations dedicated to the admin- 
istration of the General Agreement on 
s and Trade, or GATT. This is the new 
international trade organization that Con- 
Gress is now being asked to approve. The 
bill is H. R. 5550 and is now before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House. The 
new OTC represents an effort to unload 
GATT on the United States in a form that 
Will make it permanent. 
The so-called Reciprocal Trade Agreement, 
Of which OTC is a part, is now 21 years old. 
€ United Mine Workers of America has 
©Pposed the Reciprocal Trades Act since its 
inception. 
OTC has been advertised as calling for no 
tePranational power, yet that is exactly what 
t would have in practice and in fact—and 
that is also exactly what the State Depart- 
ment wants it to have, Otherwise the De- 
partment would not be interested in it. 
ince the OTC would have an assembly, 
Which means a law or rule-making body, 
e of H. R. 5550 would make legal the 
es and laws which up to now have been 
made illegally by the so-called General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 
8 Constitution conferred upon Congress 
f unmistakable black and white the power 
85 regulate foreign commerce and to lay and 
2 duties on imports. Congress has leg- 
ted repeatedly since 1951, when the 
“scape-clause amendment to the Trade 
n ee Act of that year was 
. ngress has made its will known 
Tepeatedly in legislation, in many amend- 
ea to that escape clause, to make sure 
— all American producers faced with hurt- 
import competition have a reasonable 
Temedy. 
This legislation has been rendered impo- 


tent by the stubborn opposition of the State 
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De t—a Department that seems to 
find it hard to believe that American pro- 
ducers are entitled to the most elementary 
considerations of fair treatment. 

For years the United Mine Workers of 
America has advocated and supported legis- 
lation to provide quota limitations on for- 
eign imports. Now we are told that Con- 
gress cannot legislate quotas or provide the 
mechanism for their imposition by an ad- 
ministrative agency without violating the 
letter and spirit of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

By just what pattern of reasoning the 

State Department could arrive at the notion 
that they could properly bind Congress 
against any particular type of legislation on 
quotas, or anything else, has not yet been 
explained. These powers have been, in ef- 
fect, usurped by GATT and because of ignor- 
ance and indifference on the part of the 
Congress, they have succeeded in getting 
away with murder. Now they are attempting 
to make the past actions of GATT legitimate 
by having Congress pass H. R. 5550 which 
sets up the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. 
By defeating H. R. 5550 Congress would re- 
capture its constitutional authority and re- 
sponsibility and once more labor and busi- 
ness, the producers of this country, would 
regain their lost voices in the determination 
and direction of trade policies that are of 
the greatest importance. 


Mr. Speaker, I know that the above 
letter and attachment were mailed to 
every Representative from distriets 
where coal is mined and that a copy of 
same was read into the record of the 
hearings on H. R. 5550 by Representative 
CLEVELAND BAILEY. 

I am also informed that coal-industry 
representatives support the same posi- 
tion as taken by the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 


The Polish Constitution of 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
` HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
1956, commemorated the 165th anniver- 
sary of the Polish Constitution. The 
freedoms voiced in that promulgation 
have been denied Poland time and time 
again; however, its people have never 
ceased in their efforts to regain their in- 
dependence, 

We may compare the struggle of hu- 
mankind in the achievement of democ- 
racy to the erection of a multicolumned, 
solem temple or to the building of a ma- 
jestic road, audaciously projected into 
the unknown and into the future. These 
splendid structures are adorned and 
brightened by lofty burning tripods or 
marked by milestones—each represent- 
ing a symbolic step or a glorious conquest 
of humanity over nature’s adversities, or 
the triumph against a tyrannical will im- 
posed through history by dictators or 
avaricious men. Representative of such 
indelible marks of history is, indeed, the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. 

By its enactment humanity achieved 
another step in the recognition of man's 
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individual rights and freedom. Many 
progressive social and political reforms 
were inaugurated by this document. 
Participation by the peasants and the 
local towns in the right of representa- 
tion in the national government was 
firmly recognized. The Polish Constitu- 
tion, based upon two other great docu- 
ments of that period—the American 
Declaration of Independence and the 
French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man—proclaimed the concept of liberty 
for all men and recognized that man is 
endowed with certain inalienable rights 
and that for the protection of these 
rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 
Unfortunately, the country which 
gained life with such a stupendous mon- 
ument of freedom was chosen to remain 
through history as an example to other 
men—an example of the fact that an 
author ofttimes endures suffering in- 
stead of recompense for such a splendid 
donation to humanity. “Martyrized Po- 
land,” they have properly called it, and, 
in truth, few people have suffered so 
much from foreign oppression and ag- 
gression. 

Although Poland has, perhaps, been 
through the centuries the bloodiest bat- 
tleground of Europe, its spirit of inde- 
pendence, its wholehearted dedication to 
God have never faltered. What a glo- 
rious proof of good faith the Commu- 
nists could now give if they would free 
Poland. What coherence and logic 
would appear in their behavior if, after 
renouncing Stalin and denouncing his 
crimes, they would redress and repair 
the tortious acts inflicted upon the Pol- 
ish people. In other words, if they free 
now a few persons who were put in 
dungeons by their bloody leader, there 
is far more reason that they should free 
an entire people from the oppressive 
status that same leader has thrust upon 
them. 

It is only natural that the American 
people look with every sympathy to this 
anguishing country. We cannot forget 
the land of Kosciusko and Pulaski. In 
our hearts there is engraved forever the 
memory that during World War I 300,- 
000 Polish-Americans served in defense 
of their adopted country, and almost 1 
million fought in World War II. 

We in the United States proclaim our 
admiration for the Polish people, and 
fervently pray that the day may not be 
far off when the freedom and happiness 
of man will be the object of the Govern- 
ment of Poland and of other enslaved 
nations. 


Alger Hiss’ Big Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 8, 1956 
Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I am en- 


closing, under my permission to extend 


my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
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ond, an article from the News and Cour- 
ier, Charleston, S. C., under date of 
May 1, 1956. 

The editorial has to do with the ap- 
pearance of Hiss at Princeton University. 
It will be recalled that some time ago the 
distinguished member from New Jersey, 
Mr. TuMULTy, made a magnificent speech 
on the floor of the House in which he 
lamented the action on the part of the 
school permitting this convicted per- 
jurer to speak to the students. It will 
be recalled that Mr. Tumutty observed 
that Hiss had chosen the wrong sub- 
ject—that Hiss was an authority, not on 
Geneva, but on how to fabricate false- 
hoods. This editorial further expounds 
on the theme which was so ably advo- 
cated by our fine colleague from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. TUMULTY] 
in his opposition to Hiss’ appearance at 
Princeton. I think the school made a 
mistake in permitting him to appear. I 
do not believe even Voltaire, if he were 
living, would favor such a thing. I agree 
with the stand taken by the most out- 
spoken newspaper in the South—the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier: 

r ALGER Hiss’ Bic VICTORY 
Some liberals are now trying to say that 


Alger Hiss“ appearance before a student de- 


bating society at Princeton University rep- 
resents a victory for academic freedom. 

Actually, the invitation extended to Hiss 
represented a victory for the convicted per- 
jurer and a victory for sophomoric stupidity, 
but a defeat for decehcy and a defeat for 
academic freedom. 

We do not blame college officials—or at 
least we do not blame them very much—for 
what happened. The blame belongs to the 
students, Once the invitation had been ex- 
tended by the students, Hiss’ victory was 
won. If Princeton officials had stepped in 
and canceled the invitation, they would not 
have erased his triumph. For it was the 
invitation—rather than the speech—that 
represented victory. And cancellation would 
only have had the effect of making Hiss pose 
as a martyr to whom freedom of speech had 
been denied. 

Today, the liberals are saying, “How can 
it hurt a group of students of reasonable 
intelligence and with open minds, to hear 
a speech by anyone?” 

And the liberals add, “The students knew 
of Hiss’ record. Certainly they can be trusted 
to form their own judgment of whatever he 
told them in a speech.” s 

But the point is that while the speech may 
not, and probably did not, hurt the stu- 
dents, it certainly helped Hiss. And Hiss is 
a person outside the pale of decent men. 
He is a convicted and unrepentant perjurer. 
The only reason he has never been tried on 
other counts is that the statute of limitations 
saved him. 
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Ever since he got out of Jail, Hiss has been 
angling for invitations just such as the one 
at Princeton. Why? Because after 2 or 3 
of such invitations a seed of doubt about his 
guilt is planted in the mind of the public. 
The general reaction, after a number of such 
speeches, is that if Princeton and similar in- 
stitutions endorse him, there must be some 
doubt about the justice of his criminal con- 
viction. 

Of course this Is exactly what Hiss wants. 
More important, it is exactly what his Red 
and pink and “liberal” associates want. True 
enough, Priceton did not endorse Hiss. 
But the general public often reads merely 
the headlines—not the fine print. 

No, it didn't hurt the Princeton debaters 
to hear Hiss. But certainly they had him 
talk on the wrong subject. Hiss now is a rec- 
ognized authority on only one matter—how 
to tell all-important, whopping lies about 
betrayers of the United States. If he were 
going to talk on anything, that was the mat- 
ter he should have discussed. 

We can well understand how, for instance, 
the FBI college might invite a veteran bur- 
glar to talk on safecracking; or how the War 
College might invite a traitor to talk on 
breaking secret codes; or how a Princeton de- 
bating society might invite a Communist to 
talk on the blessings of communism, as 
seen through Red eyes. 

But for the FBI to invite a burglar to dis- 
cuss ethics or jurisprudence would be the 
height of effrontery both to our moral code 
and our system of justice. The same can be 
said about the other comparisons offered 
above. 

If the Princeton students had thought 
through all of those various matters, we don't 
believe they would have embarrassed their 
university or the country by their asinine, 
sophomoric invitation. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD İS 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
t “eee (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


Engineering Research and Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, not long 
&go it was my pleasure to deliver an 
address in Madison, Wis., before a sec- 
tion of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers. My subject was the competi- 
tive race between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, in the field of 
guided missiles, research, and develop- 
ment. Subsequent developments have 
mao the significance of this sub- 

ect. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks on that evening be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 

I am indeed honored to address your so- 
Clety. It is one which contributes indispen- 
sably to the future of America. i 

In our industrial society, trained and 
skilled manpower and tools are the keys to 
Production and to success. 

And you highly trained engineers, and your 
companies, have the responsibility and satis- 
faction of creating the tools which make 
America great. 

We of the United States, as you know, lead 
the world in production. We have accom- 
Plished the greatest feats of engineering. 
We are looked to, and increasingly visited, 
for our advanced industrial know-how. 

OUR RACE WITH SOVIETS FOR SUPREMACY 
And we are now, of course, engaged in a 
tremendous struggle to determine whether 
free men can remain supreme in their pro- 
duction achievements and thereby remain 
tree, or whether they might become the 
Slaves of a Communist industrial state, be- 
Cause of the latter's possible gaining of 
Supremacy in time to come, 

I am convinced, as I know you are, that 
just as we have won in shooting wars against 
dictators, so in peacetime we can prevail in 
Competition against a dictatorship. 

I do not believe in either overestimating 
Or underestimating Soviet engineering capa- 


bilities, But I, for one, after years of warn 


ing about the Kremlin’s determination, was 
Not surprised when Khrushchey announced 
in Burma last December that “we shall see 
who has more engineers, the United States 
or the Soviet Union.” 

WE MUST BE NO. 1 ON GUIDED MISSILES 

I wan! to talk to you tonight about the 

Plications of this matter of the number of 
engineers and the quality of engineers. 

It is particularly appropriate that you and 
I weigh the problem on this occasion, be- 
cause just during this past week, a subcom- 
Mittee of the United States Senate Armed 

ices Committee began, as you know, an 
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investigation of the program of our guided strongest steps must be taken to replenish 


missile and long-range and medium-range 
bomber programs. 

I am not on that particular committee. 
I don't purport to know what its findings 
will be. 

A great deal of its testimony must neces- 
sarily be in executive session, because mat- 
ters of the highest security will be taken up, 
just as they are- taken up in many of our 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee meet- 
ings. 

SOME REPORTS ASSERT REDS ARE AHEAD OF US 

But I do know this: There has been re- 
port after report, apparently based upon in- 
formation available to United States and 
allied intelligence, that the Soviets have 
been making spectacular progress in guided 
missiles research. 

Some reports assert that the Reds are ac- 
tually ahead of us in the development of a 
1,500-mile medium-range guided missile. 
Some reports assert that we are still ahead 
in the race for a 5,000-mile intercontinental 
guided missile, or a ballistic missile (the lat- 
ter being, as you know, an unguided missile, 
fired like a bullet or an artillery shell). 

It is next to impossible to know how relia- 
ble these various reports are, I have confi- 
dence in our military authorities, and I know 
that they have been trying to do their best, 
I have confidence in the President of the 
United States, who certainly has the finest 
military judgment available to this Nation 
in this hours of stress. 

The President's recent request to the Con- 

for a half -billion dollars more in funds 
for long-range bombers—B-52's—showed, 
however, that all is not as well as we would 
want it to be. It shows that we have got 
to step up our activity. 

The guided missile program, the bomber 
program, the development of antiguided mis- 
siles and antibomber systems—these will de- 
termine, in time to come, the very Ie of this 
Republic. 

We dare not be second best in guided mis- 
siles; we cannot be second best in our bomber 
program. 

DANGER OF SOVIET OVERCONFIDENCE IN A BLITZ 

It ever the Soviet Union gets the idea 
that it could blitz us in an all-out attack, 
that it could rain down a shower of missiles 
with hydrogen bomb warheads on defense- 
less cities and defenseless airdromes, that 
it could smash our strategic air force before 
it could retaliate—if ever the Soviet Union 
gets that false idea—then it will be a bad 
day indeed, and the chance of war will be 
that much increased. 

The recent appointment of a Chief of 
Guided Missiles in the Pentagon, shows that 
we recognize that we have got to proceed all- 
out on the development of that particular 
weapon. 

We cannot, of course, put all our eggs in 
one basket. We cannot simply rely upon 
any one weapons system. 

But neither can we be second best in the 
most crucial weapons and the most crucial 
weapons systems, 

The day of mass armies is long since com- 
pletely over. This is as you and I so well 
know, an age of science and technology. 

But we are losing technicians from the 
Armed Forces at an alarming rate, and the 


that supply. 

We cannot have engineers and technicians 
available to the Armed Forces, unless in the 
first place, we graduate sufficient numbers of 
youngsters from the high schools and the 
institutions of higher learning in America, 

OUR BASIC CHALLENGE—MATCHING SOVIET 

GRADUATES 


And that brings me back to the principal 
point of my comments tonight. It brings 
me to the one point on which I know you, 
of this society, will agree with me completely. 
This Nation must take steps, in a compre- 
hensive program, to expand the number of 
engineers and technicians available to United 
States society. 

In the dictatorial state of the Soviets, they 
have power to order as many students as 
they wish to study engineering. Their gov- 
ernment can order that enough money and 
facilities are made available for training en- 
gineers. They don’t need to pay too much 
attention to the standard of living of the 
Russian people, and they pay no attention at 
all to their liberty. 

Knowing that they need more engineers 
for defense and for their industrial machine, 
they merely arrange and order the number of 
engineers to be turned out. 

It is something like our planning a pro- 
duction line to turn out machines. The sin- 
gle mindedness of their program makes it 
easier, But the concept of dictating to 
human beings is utterly objectionable to us. 

We need more engineers, too, but we will 
leave the decisions basically to the people, 

We do not coerce our people, nor require 
them to serve what some men may regard as 
the present fleeting interest of the state. One 
of our cherished liberties is the freedom of 
the individual to choose his own yocation. 


LOW TECHNICAL STATE FROM WHICH SOVIETS 
STARTED 


Meanwhile, there is no doubt whatsoever 
that Russia has come a long way in technical 
achievement since its 1917 revolution. 

Czarist Russia was not an industrial state 
and was very backward in technological mat- 
ters as compared to the United States. 

Consequently, almost any Russian ad- 
vances in engineering and science appear as 
great strides compared to the lack of such 
technical] activity before the industrial revo- 
lution entered Russia. 

About 40 years ago 50 percent of the Soviet 
population could not read. Since then they 
have built an elementary school system with 
a 7-year course and are planning, by 1960, 
10 years of basic schooling will be compulsory 
throughout Russia. 

Those schools are open 6 days a week, and 
more hours per day and more weeks per year 
than ours are. The students are treated 
with semimilitary discipline. 

We might expect these students to be too 
machine-like to have the independent initia- 
tive and imagination of Americans when 
they growup. But we must not discount the 
fact that they do turn out highly qualified 
technical engineers. 

If we have as many engineers, I am sure 
that our results will be better than theirs. 
But there is a limit beyond which imagina- 
tion and initiative cannot make up for 
numbers. 

We must not let that limit be reached. 
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RUSSIAN ENGINEERS INCREASE RAPIDLY 

In 1954 Russia had more than 540,000 
engineers. 

This increase to 540,000 engineers may be 
compared with the figures for 1929 when 
Russia had only 41,000 engineers. 

They may also be compared with the Amer- 
ican total of between 500,000 and 535,000 
engineers. 

In addition, their other scientists num- 
bered about 160,000. We have between 210,- 
000 and 225,000 such scientists. 

Their combined total of engineers and 
scientists is 890,000, according to 1954 figures, 
Our total is between 700,000 and 740,000. 


SOVIET EDUCATION'S VAST ENROLLMENT 


Student enrollment in the Russian institu- 
tions of higher education rose to 2½ million 
students in the fall of 1954. And the growth 
of Soviet college population is continuing. 

In 1954 universities and other institutions 
in the Soviet Union graduated 53,000 en- 
gineers. 

The Soviet Union is stepping up its rate of 
graduating engineers. It graduated 63,000 in 
1955. 


While the Russians have been making this 
enormous effort in training engineers and 
scientists, we in the United States of Amer- 
ica, speaking generally, have not been con- 
centrating our national efforts upon the 
problem. We have not focused our atten- 
tion on the production of engineers and 
scientists adequate to meet our needs in the 
modern world. 

It is, of course, good that we leave the 
selection of the individual's career to the 
individual concerned. I would not have that 
changed one iota nor would you. 

But let us look for a moment at how our 
achievement in the production of engineers 
and scientists stacks up against that of the 
Soviet Union. 

AMERICA’S TECHNICAL POPULATION 

In the United States, the creation of pro- 
fessional workers (including engineering and 
scientific people) has increased nearly two 
times as fast as the Nation's population. 

In 1890 the census showed about 30,000 
engineers in a total population of 63 million 
in the United States. In manufacturing, 
construction, utilities, and transportation, 
there was only one engineer for every 290 
workers. 

When the American population had risen 
to 151 million people in 1950, we had 
535,000 engineers, That gave us one engineer 
for every 65 workers in those same fields of 
manufacturing, construction, utilities, and 
transportation, 

This was a remarkable increase and is, to 
a great extent, responsible for the rise in 
our industrial efficiency and in our standard 
of living. 

The United States now has between 700,000 
and 740,000 engineers and scientists. 

Most of these engineers and scientists are 
employed by private industry. More than 
400,000 engineers and more than 100,000 
scientists were working in private industry 
in January 1954. 

ENGINEERS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Not only industry but also Government 
requires engineers. More than 30 Federal 
agencies employ about 47,000 professional 
engineers. And many agencies have numer- 
ous high positions to fill. They cover the 
fields of mechanical, electrical, electronics, 
chemical and civil engineering, as well as 
others. è 

LOW RATE OF GRADUATION IN UNITED STATES 

But the graduation of engineers and scien. 
tists in America (which moved up between 
World War II and Korea) has since slumped 
badly. 

This fall not only reflects the decline in 
births about 20 years before but also the 
lack of enough discipline requiring study of 
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mathematics and science in high school and 
college. 

To put the sad story to you bluntly, the 
Soviet institutions of higher education are 
graduating engineers about 2½ times faster 
than we are—2½ times. 

Now, this is a sorry state of affairs to face 
a country like ours which has developed a 
continent through hard work and technical 
know-how. Our country has always led the 
world in technical performance and engi- 
neering. We are a Nation accustomed to pro- 
ducing surpluses, not shortages. 

NO NEED FOR FEAR OR DESPAIR 


We must solve our shortage with courage 
and hard work. I do not believe in an 
attitude of fear or despair. 

“For God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear; but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind” (II Timothy 1:7). This is 
what Paul wrote to Timothy, and it is di- 
rectly applicable to us as we face world 
problems today. We must banish fear. We 
must take courage. We will go forward to 
solve the difficult problems and to overcome 
the foes we face. 

It was not through inattention or through 
lack of technical skill that we increased our 
national income from about 70 billions of 
dollars (which it was in 1939 when Wiscon- 
sin first sent me to Washington) to the cur- 
rent figure of about 327 billions of dollars, 
That is an increase of more than four times, 
and it was done in the comparatively small 
period of 17 years. 

Now I am not saying that we have plenty 
of time in which to step up our production 
of technically skilled people. We don't have. 
We must work hard and fast. 

We had, as you recall, 2 years in which to 
get ready even after we were attacked at 
Pearl Harbor, but we would not now have 
as much as 2 hours if we were attacked by 
atomic and hydrogen bombs Showering our 
principal cities. N 

And in this connection may I remind you 
that, with the speed of modern airplanes, 
we, here in Wisconsin, are less than 5 hours 
from Soviet Siberia. 


UNITED STATES CHIEFS WARNED AGAINST 
-~ OVERCONFIDENCE 


Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, said in a speech last 
January that: 

“Perhaps the most insidious weakness a 
nation can have is complacency. This is the 
belief that we can do everything better than 
anyone else.“ 

I continue to quote Admiral Radford: 

“It is something like the popular song 
called ‘Anything You Can Do I Can Do Bet- 
ter.“. 

He said that the Soviet achievements in 
developing “modern long-range bombers, 
submarines, jet engines, and nuclear weap- 
ons” rebutted the thought that we can af- 


. ford to be complacent about Soviet tech- 


nology. He concluded: 

“There are no rational grounds to presup- 
pose that American defense technology is 
invincible.” 

A recent statement by the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commissfon, after the 
atoms for peace conference, said that, “What 
we learned was enough to shatter any com- 
placency we may have enjoyed in regard to 
our own imagination and ability.” 

Therefore, we must redirect and reempha- 
size our engineering program so as to step 
up the number of highly trained engineers 
available to support our expanding economy. 
Meanwhile, we must maintain our defense 
posture, our readiness to repel-attacks, with 
the most advanced scientific weapons con- 
ceivable. 

And this must be done within the free- 
dom of our American competitive system of 
individual enterprise. 

We have already made a start. We have 
already reyersed the downward trend of engi- 
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neering graduations, and we are aiming 
upward. 

Fortunately, the enrollment in the engi- 
neering classes of our higher educational 
institutions in America has been increasing 
during the last 3 years. 

The increase last fall was about 10 per- 
cent. And, if this trend continues, the Of- 
fice of Education in Washington believes that 
there will be over 40,000 engineering gradu- 
ates in 1964. This is a substantial increase, 
but we must remember that in 1950 we 
graduated over 52,000 engineers. With 
sound planning and energetic drive, we can 
again focus the attention of our professional 
people upon producing engineers who will 
help protect us from the Communist danger. 

And this can be done through the in- 
centive of our system of individual initiative- 


THERE ARE ATTRACTIVE FINANCIAL INDUCEMENTS 


Salaries and demand for engineering ex- 
perience have been high. As you know, in 
city after city, the newspapers carry adver- 
tisements seeking engineering personnel for 
employment at high salaries with glowing 
futures. 

The continuing demand for engineers and 
qualified scientists will probably serve to 
maintain the salary incentive. Consequent- 
ly, boys and girls, who learn of the glowing 
opportunities in the engineering and scien- 
tific fields, will more and more wish to 
follow those careers. 


INCREASE NUMBER OF MATH STUDENTS 


But, one of the greatest problems in 
training engineers and scientists quickly 18 
the lack.of mathematicians in high school. 
Since 1910 there has been a consistent de- 
cline in the proportion of high school stu- 
dents who take college preparatory mathe- 
matics. This conclusion is the result of a 
survey by the Educational Testing Service 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. The youngsters just don't realize how 
important their math is, to themselves and 
to the country. 

One of the survey's conclusions, after 
looking at 60 mathematics classes, was stated 
as follows: 

“That genuine and efficient mathematical 
learning was going on in only eight of them. 

And that: ` 

“What we are facing is not a shortage of 
talent, but of trained talent.” 

And that: 

“It is & problem which merits the atten- 
tion of all men and women accustomed to 
concerning themselves about the future of 
America.“ 

Almost half of the schooltime of high- 
school children in Russia is spent on science 
and mathematics. 

There has been a distressing tendency in 
our country to let study of mathematics 
slide. Under the elective system, most stu- 
dents avoid it. True, it is hard; but it 
sharpens the mind and it helps toward suc- 
cess in later life. 

SIX-POINT PROGRAM TO SPUR ENGINEERING 

Now, I earnestly urge that we give serious 
consideration to an engineering and scientific 
educational program under which we will do 
the following things: 

1, Emphasize science and mechanics in 
counseling those boys and girls who show 
aptitude for that sort of thing. 

2. Stimulate them to study hard and to 
keep up their studies. 

3. Direct them to the sources of scholar- 
ships, to competitions for tuition grants, and 
to sources of loan funds which have been 
made available to foster scientific education. 

4. As Government officials and as college 
or corporation executives, appropriate and 
allocate adequate funds for scientific study 
and research and for scholarships, 

5. Help our great private and public uni- 
versity system in its wonderful work. 
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6. Counsel graduates as to scientific and 
engineering employment and so make the 
Nation's opportunities available to them, 


UNCLE SAM IS FINANCING VAST RESEARCH 


Uncle Sam is of course already busy. The 
Federal Government lets tremendous con- 
tracts for research and development. These 
are awarded on a competitive basis to uni- 
versities, colleges, research institutions; and 
industrial corporations which have the 
skilled manpower and the facilities for their 
Performance, 

As a result, many of our colleges are being 
Partially financed by doing Federal Govern- 
Ment work in scientific and engineering 
fields. 

And many of our companies are able to 
finance their engineering research and devel- 
opment by doing defense work for the 
Pentagon. 

This is going on in our truly American 
Way without subjecting the thinking of any 
of these universities, colleges, institutions, 
or corporations to the influence of what the 
Government wants them to think. And that 
is as it should be. For there must be no 
censorship of thought in our country. 

So I leave with you the message that, 
although the future may look somber and 
although we may face a strong enemy, we 
need not despair. We can be of good cheer 
because we have the capacity, we have the 
energy, and we have the incentive to win. 

But it will not be easy. 

THE VITAL IMPORTANCE OF MACHINE TOOLS 


I have been speaking principally about the 
Shortage of United States engineers in rela- 
tion to the Soviet's mammoth concentration 
on increasing the number of engineers for 
Weapons development. 

I want to emphasize now, however, that I 
am thinking of the shortage of engineers in 
terms of our peacetime economy, as well. I 
am thinking of engineers not simply for the 
development of guided missiles and B-52 
bombers, but for the development of that 
vast array of tools, which you know, even 
better than I, is the backbone of America’s 
industrial strength and its military might. 

In modern war, toolmakers are as essential 
as soldiers, But the machine tool industry 
is an industry of feast or famine. There is 
either a great demand for its production, or 
there is little demand at all. 


MACHINE TOOL RESERVE POOL 


Our unfortunate experience in World War 
Tl, when we did not have nearly enough 
Machine tools to turn out quickly the mili- 
tary equipment we needed, has led the Fed- 
eral Government, as you know, to establish, 
very wisely, a machine too! reserve pool. 

This is administered by the Department 
of Defense under policies defined by the Office 
Of Defense Mobilization. Several years ago, 
an American industrialist, Harold S. Vance 
(formerly chairman of the executive com- 
Mittee of the Studebaker-Packard Corp. and 
now a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission) headed a committee which de- 
Scribed the policy to govern that reserve. 

The Vance Committee concluded, after 
Careful study, that a stockpile of end items 
Was not enough. It recommended that ma- 
Chine tools be bought and stored against the 
tim’ when war would suddenly require Amer- 
ican industry to step up military production 
and go on an all-out basis. This Committee 
recommended annual appropriations of more 
than $500 million to establish this pool. 
Consequently, separate appropriations were 
Made for the establishment of this reserve 
Stockpile of machine tools. 

It has been decided by the Pentagon to 
Procure machine tools, both for stockpile and 
for current use, out of their general appro- 
Priations. The effect of this decision is to 
Place the responsibility for stockpiling ma- 
Chine tools on each military service. This 
Places the burden for justifying appropria- 
tions for this reserve where the burden lies 
tor all military appropriations, 
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TRIGGER PROGRAM FOR M-DAY 


One of your past presidents, Joe Crosby, is 
giving his time until July to the Department 
of Commerce to help solve the machine-tool 
problem. As you no doubt know, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the General Services 
Administration have cooperated to develop a 
trigger program to be shot into action, if 
and when we have an M-Day again. 

The Government is now offering to enter 
into contracts with your companies effective 
immediately to produce specified machine 
tools which will be needed for wartime pro- 
duction. Manufacture of the tools would 
begin upon notice from the Government on 
or about M-Day. Later, these contracts may 
be made effective automatically on M-Day 
without further notice. The requirements 
of the contracts would be reviewed twice a 
year, and proper adjustment made. Just the 
other day, the Commerce Department and the 
General Services Administration completed 
their cooperative preparations for this ma- 
chine tool trigger program. 

THE CHALLENGE OF AUTOMATION 

One cannot, I believe, discuss our machine 
tool industry without bringing up the chal- 
lenging issue of automation. 

There has been, as you Know, concern ex- 

in some quarters, particularly labor 
circles, about the trend toward automation. 
There has been a fear that it would result 
in displacement of jobs. 

There is no question but that in specific 
instances, some unemployment may result 
as manual jobs are replaced by machine-run 
machines. But the whole inspiring history 
of the expansion of the American free enter- 
prise system has shown this fact—indus- 
trial pr in America, while invariably 
making obsolete some particular type of job, 
tremendously increases the number of new 
jobs in totally new fields. 

The horseshoemaker, the harnessmaker, 
and the other jobs, which were dependent 
upon horses in the America of the 19th 
century, have been replaced. But there were 
literally millions of new jobs created, thanks 
to the horseless carriage,” the great Ameri- 
can automobile industry. 

The development of nuclear science, the 
continued progress in electronics, the mir- 
acles of American chemistry, particularly in 
developing new plastics—the miracles in 
physics research—these are symbols of the 
new frontiers of American industry. 

So, contrary to the fear talk, we should 
welcome the trend to automation, because 
it means a higher, not a lower standard of 
living, more jobs, not fewer. 

AUTOMATION NOT REALLY NEW 


I should like to point out that automation 
is really only a further development of an 
old concept in America. It involves the in- 
creasing use of laborsaving machinery. 
This machinery is almost continuous in its 
operation and sometimes is self-regulated. 
It is, as you know, increasingly used in offices, 
as well as in factories. 

MANY KINDS OF AUTOMATION 


Some automatic machinery performs a 
cycle of operations according to an estab- 
lished pattern without further human inter- 

tion. 

1 machines same human labor in the 
automatic movement and handling of 

aterials. 
still other machines automatically con- 
trol the work of machinery, substituting 
machine calculation in place of graders and 
inspectors. 

And in offices, electric computers and data- 
processing machines perform miraculous cal- 
culations in split seconds. 

PURPOSE OF AUTOMATION IS GOOD 


All these are the brain-children of man- 
kind. And they are calculated to lift toil 
from the backs of mankind, men and women. 

As we exercise statesmanship, in govern- 
ment, in business and in labor, we can fore- 
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see a shining future when there will be 
more leisure, more happiness and less physi- 
cal and mental exhaustion in the lives of 
all our people. 

But we must exercise patience and fore- 
bearance, and labor long to foresee the prob- 
lems which this transition to more auto 
matic processes will entail. 

If greater automation increases produc- 
tion, we must be sure that the engineers 
and the small entrepreneurs receive an ade- 
quate return for their imagination, foresight, 
and risk-taking. . 

On the tax phase, let me mention this: 
Whether or not the rapid tax amortization 
program is continued in connection with de- 
fense expenditures, the Government now 
permits a more realistic write down of in- 
vestments in plant and facilities. This 
should stimulate the business of the ma- 
chine-tool industry. 

And of course, we must protect the rights 
of labor in this changing world. If workers 
have been faithfully doing one job for years, 
have acquired seniority rights and limited 
skills, we must try to help them to secure 
fair compensation for these rights or trans- 
fer them to the other jobs for which their 
study and increasing skill will fit them. 

And here I must reemphasize that hard 
work and study throughout our lives will 
fit us for increasing responsibility. 


FURTHER TRAINING OF WORKERS NECESSARY 


If any workers are displaced by automa- 
tion, they should be able, with proper help, 
to improve their skills to the point where 
they will earn more in more responsible jobs. 

In this connection, I commend to your 
attention a pamphlet issued under the name 
of our Secretary of Labor. It is called, “The 
Skilled Work Force of the United States,” 
and it deals, among other things with the 
relation of skill to unemployment. It points 
out that automation will increase the pro- 
portion of skilled workers in American life, 
and stresses the importance of continued 
self-education, 

There are many ways in which our people 
can improve their skills. They can do it at 
home, in school, or while serving with the 
Armed Forces. Through initial apprentice- 
ship, through technical institutions or ju- 
nior colleges, by participating in training 
programs within industry and by accumula- 
tive job experience at their daily work, But 
no one becomes skilled by chance. You 
repre and no one else can. Special effort 

n i, 

And so, while the Federal Government 
foresees the great gains coming from auto- 
mation, it is not overlooking the considera- 
tions necessary to help gradual adjustments 
to the new jobs which automation will bring 
about. 

WISCONSIN WILL PROSPER IN AUTOMATION ERA 


It seems to me that a great State like Wis- 
consin, with a marvelous university system, 
a State which has rightly prided itself upon 
the skills and crafts of its laboring people 
and its managerial people, a State where 
quality of product has always been a matter 
of deepest pride, stands to benefit far more 
so than the average State—in the scientific, 
industrial, and atomic era of our times. 

I look, therefore, for greater prosperity of 
our State, than we have ever known before. 
But I emphasize that it must be a well- 
rounded prosperity in which the progress of 
industry and labor is accompanied by pros- 
perity in agriculture. Unfortunately, the 
latter situation—prosperity in farming—has 
not sufficiently prevailed, but it must pre- 
vail if our whole society is to remain healthy. 

And I want to mention still another essen- 
tial unit for well-rounded prosperity—our 
great teaching profession. 

INCREASES TEACHING FACILITIES 

In the process of greater automation, and 
the training of the greater number of scien- 
tists and engineers which automation will 
require, the Federal Goyernment, as well as 
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private industry, should make increasing use 
of our great universities. 

They should make increasing use of our 
splendid laboratories and our fine private 
inventive and engineering talent in the 
laboratories of our many corporations. 

In this way, America can move ahead by 
improving our civillan economy while main- 
taining superiority in weapon systems for 
our own national survival. 

In order to continue our technological 
progress, we need, as I have said, more engi- 
neers and scientists; and to train these, we 
need more teachers. Teachers are woefully 
underpaid. We must bring every effort to 
increase their compensation, so that they 
will regain the position of real leadership and 
the place of respected importance in our 
lives which we all remember our own teach- 
ers had 30 or 40 years ago. 


CONCLUSION—THE BRIGHT HOPE OF 
PIONEERING AGE 


If we think ahead, if we continue to act 
with pioneeering spirit, if we follow in the 
footsteps of the settlers of America, we will 
have nothing to fear from increasing auto- 
mation, 

We can rely on it, as Daniel Boone relied 
on his long rifle, for defense, for food, and 
for a better life. 

If we avoid fear and if we follow hope, if 
we buckle down with hard work, we will suc- 
ceed beyond the imagination of any of us 
here present. 


OUR 


Veterans’ Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
benefits for veterans who have fought in 
the great wars in defense of our country 
have been under continual attack by this 
administration. The Hoover Commis- 
sion recommends the whittling away of 
veterans’ hospitalization rights and 
other benefits. More recently the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Veterans’ Bene- 
fits, headed by Gen. Omar Bradley, pro- 
poses the ending of all veterans’ benefits 
for non-service-connected disabilities. 

I have long felt that some aid for the 
disabled, the aged, and the unemployable 
should extend to all our citizens, veterans 
and nonveterans alike; but I can see no 
valid reason for ending arbitrarily these 
benefits for our veterans. 

One of the ablest arguments against 
the reasoning of the President's commis- 
sion is that advanced by Mr. W. W. 
Campbell, of Portland, Oreg. Bill 
Campbell, as he is known to his fellow 
veterans, is a Marine Corps veteran of 
World War I, and has played an active 
and outstanding role in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter to the editor by 
W. W. Campbell, which appeared in the 
Oregonian of April 27. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Vers’ Spectra, RIGHTS 

To THE Eprron: The report of President 

Eisenhower's Bradley committee appears to 
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be the most iniquitous proposal ever aimed 
against America’s war veterans. 

It would entirely disregard the Nation's 
historic and traditional policy of recognition 
of the right of war veterans to special con- 
sideration by reason of the sacrifices re- 
quired of them in wartime far above and 
beyond any sacrifices required of. the civil- 
ian population. 

It would destroy this policy completely 
and swallow the entire veterans’ program 
into the vast social security and public re- 
lief systems and the veterans would lose 
their identity. 

While most veterans will agree that in our 
Nation of great wealth no citizen should be 
permitted to become an object of charity 
through physical disability, unemploy- 
ability or old age, they can be expected to 
vigorously insist that the veterans’ historic 
right of prior and special consideration be 
maintained—and on a separate basis. 

There can be no doubt but that the Brad- 
ley report, no less than the Hoover report, 
was inspired by pressures from the “econ- 
omy leaguers,” the hard core of which is 
composed of what may well be dubbed the 
“econo-misers'—these being gentlemen who 
traditionally place dollar values above hu- 
man values and are known to veterans as 
those flag-wavers who love the American 
serviceman while he is out fighting and 
dying to save the skin and treasure of the 
“econo-miser,” but who hates the service- 
man who manages to survive and return in 
need of assistance. 

Among these may usually be found those 
who profit most from the Nation's wars. 

W. W. CAMPBELL, 


Address by Hon. William Langer, of 
North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a speech I 
made in New York City on September 
29, 1955. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: > 


SPEECH BY SENATOR LANGER AT CARNEGIE HALL, 
New YORK, SEPTEMBER 29, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Sobell, and my friends, 
I am delighted that Mrs. Sobell told you 
that I was the Senator from North Dakota. 
North Dakota, believe it or not, is the great- 
est State in the Union. Every once in a 
while this evening when one of these dis- 
tinguished guests came to me and said they 
were glad I was here and commenced to pay 
compliments to me for being here, I said 
to them that we have scores of folks out 
there in North Dakota who would do it if 
they were in my place. 

I believe one of the greatest jobs in the 
United States is that of being United States 
Senator. That is especially true if you rep- 
resent a great State, if you don’t owe any 
obligations to anybody but to the people, 
where you can say anything you want to and 
do anything you want to and be entirely 
happy while you are doing it. I want the 
press to know that, and they are here, I 
understand, tonight, to report my speech. I 
want them to tell the press in North Dako 
that WILLIAM LANGER spoke here tonight and 
he is very, very happy to be here, 
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Upon these other occasions on which I 
have appeared here in Carnegie Hall, I prom-- 
ised to put certain articles and legal instru- 
ments into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
placed, and maybe Mrs. Sobell will feel bet- 
ter, I think, when I tell her, I placed the 
William Peters case Into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and he won. And I put the Schnei- 
der case into the Recorp, and he won. 
course, you all know that great champion 
of human rights here in New York City, 
Corliss Lamont. I can’t tell you the great 
pleasure it gave me to rise on the Senate 
flopr at the time when he was cited for con- 
tempt by the McCarthy committee, to ap- 
pear there and help Senator LEHMAN, of 
your State, in that great fight we made to 
keep Corliss Lamont from being cited. And 
what particularly pleased me was that 3 
few weeks later, we, Senator LEHMAN and I, 
had the great pleasure of reading the deci- 
sion of the court upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate, saying that Corliss Lamont was not 
guilty of contempt. 

When I became attorney general of my 
State, as Mrs. Sobell told you, I was only 
a young fellow. I found 441 men (they 
weren't all men; there were 7 women) 
altogether, confined in the penitentiary. It 
gave me a great deal of pleasure to have a 
thorough investigation made of every case- 
You would be interested to know that in 
there we found 2 Negroes, and you know 
in North Dakota we only have a population 
of 208 Negroes altogether, and so when I 
found 2 of them in the penitentiary sen- 
tenced to life, Mr. Williams and Mr. McGee, 
we spent $400 and got out the record and 
got it before the pardon board. Then we 
found out that both those men were abso- 
lutely innocent and both of them were dis- 
charged. It is our belief out there in North 
Dakota it is better to have 99 guilty go free 
than have 1 innocent man sent to the 
penitentiary. 

When I came to the Senate, I had had 
varied experiences. One was as county at- 
torney of a county, and as attorney gen 
of the State, and as governor. When I be- 
came a United States Senator, I promptly 
proceeded to organize a committee on na- 
tional penitentiaries. Nobody else wanted 
the job so they gave it to me. I was the 
chairman of that committee for a great num- 
ber of years, and when the Democrats got 
in—due to Wayne Morse—I lost my chair- 
manship and the result was I am only 1 of 3- 

In these penitentiaries we have 21.500 in- 
mates and most of these people haven't got 
a friend on earth. A lot of them aren't as 
lucky as Morton Sobell to have a beautiful, 
fine wife who is loyal to him and anxious to 
help him. You find quite the opposite in 
some of these cases. As chairman of that 
committee and as a member of that com- 
mittee, I have investigated many peniten- 
tiaries in the United States of America, every 
Federal prison, all 18 of them, and also the 
work farms. It is a very simple procedure. 
You get up about 3 o'clock in the morning 
and you go over to the penitentiary and in- 
vestigate the food. You have a card of ad- 
mittance and they can’t keep you out, be- 
cause you are either the chairman or a mem- 
ber of this committee. We investigate to see 
whether there's been any discrimination— 
any racial discrimination. We investigate 
to find out whether there has been an excess 
of solitary confinement. We make a thor- 
ough investigation to ascertain just exactly 
how that penitentiary is run. And you 
know, my friends, upon my tombstone, if I 
have nothing else, I hope there will be some- 
thing on there that will say that since the 
organization of that committee there has not 
been a single riot in all the 11 years in any 
Federal penitentiary, not one. Certainly 
we people here in America can run those 
prisons in a humane manner and not run 
them the way Atlanta prison was run shortly 
before this committee was created, All the 
rlots that they have had in various States 
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(men have been killed, guards have been 
killed, guards have been held as hostages, 
and millions of dollars worth of property 
has been burned), have been due to the fact 
that the prisoners were not treated in a 
humane manner, with sufficient food and 
with all that goes with being confined in a 
penitentiary. 

Yet I can tell you this—of all the prisons 
in the United States, the worst hellhole of all 
is Alcatraz. I have been there time and 
again. I have made report after report ask- 
ing that that prison be closed up. It was 
established by Spain during the period of the 
Spanish Inquisition over 400 years ago. 
There it is today, 12 acres, not enough land 
Out there to give exercise to the prisoners. 
Former Attorney General Frank Murphy 
made an investigation of Alcatraz and he 
recommended that it be closed. I've taken 
this matter up as a United States Senator 
time and time again, and I'm happy to in- 
form you tonight that at last Jim Bennett, 
Director of Prisons of the United States Gov- 
ernment, is also recommen that Alcatraz 
be closed, closed forever in the United States 
of America. 

Being attorney general of a State is a 
Teplica of being Attorney General of the 
United States. The United States Attorney 
General only operates on a larger scale than 
does the attorney general of the State. I 
have always maintained that it's the duty of 
the attorney general of the State to be just 
as much interested in seeing that no in- 
Nocent man is sent to a penitentiary, as it is 
to see a guilty man sent there. As chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate that was my object. 
It's hard to describe to you here tonight the 
terrific power, the almost unbelievable power, 
that is in the hands of the Attorney General 
ot the United States of America. The entire 
Department of Justice is in his hands, the 
FBI, J. Edgar Hoover’s department, 10,000 
young men and some women who are work- 
ing for them. You can readily understand 
that when a prosecutor goes in convinced 
that a man is guilty, what small chance that 
man has. I think it is just as much the duty 
of the FBI and the Attorney General to dig 
up the other side of the question. 

So it was when Mrs. Sobell came to me in 
Washington in 1954 I said to Mrs. Sobell, 
“I am satisfied that the Attorney General 
Of the United States, when the Judiciary 
Committee asks him to intercede, Will see 
that you get a fair deal.” Now the Sobell 
Case is going to be up in the Court of Ap- 
Peals. I want you to know that just as soon 
as that is disposed of, and also in the mean- 
time, we will do what we can down there in 
that Senate. Believe me, that body of Sena- 

is an honest group of men who want to 
do what's right. When you know those men, 
when you know them as I know them, you're 
Proud of them. Now some of the men may 
not agree with some of your views on some 
Matters. A Senator may be in favor of the 
Tailroads, but he's elected by the people and 
if the people weren't interested enough to 
elect somebody who had opposite views, cer- 
tainly that Senator has a right to make his 
Views known to the country. We have down 
there the conservatives, and the so-called 
liberals, and I want to tell you tonight 
there's no distinction either side of the aisle 
ween Democrats and Republicans, be- 
Cause we have liberals and conservatives on 
the Democratic side and liberals and con- 
Servatives on the Republican side. Happy to 
Say that down there some of my most liberal 
friends and some of the best men on that 
Judiciary Committee, some of the men who 
are just as much interested in Morton Sobell 
as I am myself, would gladly put their hands 
to the plow, to help out to see that he gets 
the justice to which he is entitled. 

May I say, however, that there’s one thing 
that I've discovered down there in Wash- 
ington that I don't like—and it isn't only 
Gown there but I found that in State after 
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State after State. You find a prosecutor 
who wants to make a record, a prosecutor 
who will get hold of the press and get them 
to write up stories, just like they did in the 
Sobell case, month after month after month 
after month, and poison the feelings of the 
people in that community before the man 
ever comes to trial at all, stories that aren't 
true, stories that mention people who never 
are called to testify when the trial itself 
takes place. They create a prejudiced at- 
mosphere—my friend Waldo Frank referred 
to the atmosphere in the courtroom. In 
spite of the fact that a juror may be honest 
and say that he isn’t prejudiced in that par- 
ticular lawsuit, nevertheless, subconsciously, 
there in the back of his head he's read these 
stories and he’s heard this stuff over the 
radio. You can't tell me that it hasn't made 
an impression. 1 believe if we're gaing to 
have the kind of justice we're so pround of 
in the United States of America, the kind of 
justice we should have, and the kind of jus- 
tice that I believe every member of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee wants, somehow or 
other we've got to do something when a poor 
man, or a rich man either for that matter, 
when any man is charged with a crime, so 
that the newspapers don’t blazen a lot of 
stuff that isn't true about that man or about 
that woman, and prejudice the community. 

I want you folks to know that the Judici- 
ary Committee has this very much at heart 
this matter of convicting an innocent person 
before he's proven gullty, in the minds of 
the public, so that when you finally get a 
jury, they're unconsciously prejudiced, with 
the result that instead of having a fair trial 
like our Constitution says every man or 
woman should have, that man or woman 
doesn't get it. And I think that down there 
in Washington too we need legislation—t 
don't mean a new law, but I mean an inter- 
pretation which will say to the Attorney 
General of the United States: We believe it 
is just as much your duty to see to it that an 
innocent man is not sent to the penitentiary 
as it is to send a guilty man there—just as 
much your duty to use all the services of the 
F. B. I., all the services of all these other men 
that you've got, to see that all the evidence 
is brought out, to see that no evidence is 
suppressed and that the jury may have all 
the facts. And so tonight, ladies and gentle- 
men, I can't tell you how delighted I've been 
to have been invited here. I want you to 
come forward, Mrs. Sobell. [Motions to 
Mrs. Sobell to stand at his side.] 

My friends, I want you to know that I've 
got four daughters just about the same age 
as this young lady standing here beside me 
tonight, and I pledge you that everything I 
can do as a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate will be 
done to see that her husband gets justice. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Order 
of the Sisters of Providence in the Pa- 
cific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared relative to the 
100th anniversary of the Order of the 
Sisters of Providence in the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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Not only has this order of sisters 
pioneered in religious and charitable 
work, but it has been outstanding in the 
field of hospital work in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


I should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate a centennial observance in the 
State of Washington which has more than 
sectional interest. I refer to the 100th anni- 
versary of the Sisters of Providence Order 
in the Pacific Northwest and the work car- 
ried on, first by a handful, and then by an 
ever-growing militant army of dedicated 
Christians intent upon alleviating ignorance 
and suffering in the northwest corner of 
our Nation. 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-six was the 
year when five Sisters of Charity of Provi- 
dence arrived at Fort Vancouver. They 
have traveled by riverboats, overland wagons, 
and packtrains before arriving at Fort Van- 
couver, Wash. At that time, Vancouver was 
a fur trading post of the Hudson's Bay Co. 
The northwest will never forget the leader 
of that group, Mother Mary Joseph. The 
daughter of a Montreal carriage maker, she 
was familiar with woodworking tools, a 
gifted wood carver, and an architectural de- 
signer, in addition to being a practical 
builder. Upon arrival at Fort Vancouver, she 
transformed a shack into a residence and 
schoolrooms. 

We still point to that school as being the 
first permanent school to be established in 
the State of Washington. Today we know 
it as Providence Academy. 

Mother Mary Joseph then converted a log 
cabin into St. Joseph's Hospital. This was 
the first permanent hospital in the Pacific 
Northwest. It is still in operation and last 
year had 3,368 patients. 

Both the school and the hospital had been 
established by 1858. 

Early in the 1860's the Sisters of Provi- 
dence had set up schools at Walla Walla, 
Steilacoom, Cowlitz, and Colville. These 
schools educated the territories’ youngsters 
before public schools were established. 

Seattle began to feel that beneficent hand 
of the Providence nuns in 1877. Pioneer 
doctors and city fathers of that day had called 
for establishment of a farm to care for the 
poor and aged. This was set up at George- 
town. Only a year elapsed before the first 
Providence hospital was built and placed in 
operation at Fifth and Madison Streets in 
downtown Seattle. Now, Providence Hospi- 
tal is located at 17th and East Jefferson 
Streets and cares for more than 16,000 pa- 
tients per year. 

In addition, the Northwest now boasts the 
600 bed Sacred Heart Hospital in Spokane 
which annually cares for more than 22.000 
patients and St. Elizabeth's in Yakima which 
cares for more than 8,000 patients. 

The motivation of the order and the mote 
to probably accounts greatly for the success 
with which the order accomplished from its 
very beginning. Its motto is: The Charity 
of Christ impels us.” 

The founding of the order took place in 
Montreal when a wealthy widow established 
an Institute of Servants of the Poor. 

The Order of the Sisters of Charity of 
Providence has left a permanent mark upon 
the entire North American continent by 
establishing hospitals, schools, and homes 
for the aged along the Pacific coast from 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska, to Bur- 
bank, Calif., and from Seattle to Montreal. 

The hospitals of the order are interna- 
tionally known for representing the highest 
standards of medical science. 

Never in the order's life has the original 
intent been forgotten. In addition to car- 
ing adequately for the sick and needy, they 
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have maintained clinical and outpatient 
services for the needy and have kept their 
hospital kitchen doors open to the hungry. 

It is fitting that there will be a series of 
observances starting April 8, and concluding 
June 15, throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
One of the highlights of the celebration will 
be a solemn pontifical mass on May 8, at St. 
James Church, Vancouver, with His Excel- 
lency the Most Reverend Thomas A. Con- 
nolly, archbishop of Seattle, as the celebrant. 
His Excellency the Most Reverend Edward 
D. Howard, archbishop of Portland, will 
preach the sermon. 

Then, a solemn pontifical mass of thanks- 
giving will mark the formal ceremonies June 
14 in Mount St. Vincent Chapel, Seattle. 

Archbishop Connolly will be the celebrant, 
and the Most Reverend Joseph P. Dougherty, 
bishop of Yakima, will preach the sermon. 

The applied Christianity of this order has 
known no racial, religious, or monetary 
bounds. 

Widespread public gratitude knows no 
bounds in this centennial observance. 


Library Services Act 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2640) to promote 


the further development of public-library 
service in rural areas. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not oppose the library exten- 
sion service, in fact, I believe it is highly 
desirable, but it is a local matter. In my 
own district we have rural service, paid 
for by the taxpayers. I want to raise the 
point, however, that no Federal function 
is involved under the provisions of the 
bill now under consideration. For that 
reason it should be rejected. 

It has been stressed in this debate that 
only a small amount of money is involved 
and for a limited period of time. Just as 
sure as I stand here when the 5-year pe- 
Tiod has expired it will be extended and 
the money requested will be doubled or 
tripled. That is the nature of Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Is there any interstate question in- 
volved here? Absolutely no, Are not 
the local communities in a position to 
finance this kind of program? Of course 
they are. 

The gentleman from Alabama recited 
an experience. I have had similar ex- 
periences. The women in that commu- 
nity provided the service: Have we 
reached a point in this country where 
we take the position that Uncle Sam 
has got to take care of local activities 
in communities all over this country? 

It is said that this is only $742 mil- 
lion, Over a 5-year period it is over 
$37 million, It is, of course, very little 
money in comparison with some of our 
spending programs. But do not forget 
this bill only gets the camel's nose un- 
der the tent; this is operation “foot in 
the door.” 

What is wrong? Why cannot the local 
communities sponsor this highly desir- 
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able program? I will tell you why. Be- 
cause local officials refuse to tax for 
that purpose. It is a whole lot easier 
to come to the Federal Government to 
make this soft touch, and that is what 
this is. It is much easier to present a 
case to the Congress of the United States 
for these funds than it is to appear be- 


fore the local county board or before 
It seems to 


the local State legislature. 
me that those who advocate that we 
take Federal money when we are hope- 
lessly in debt, $282 billion—oh, $37 mil- 
lion is chicken feed. That is true. But 
I say to you that the issue here is not 
whether this is a good idea. It is a good 
idea, but let the local officials tax their 
people for it. You are asking now that 
my people be taxed twice for a library 
service they are already supporting on 
the local level. 

Mr. Chairman, with all due respect, I 
ask the question: Is this the first move 
to put over Federal aid to education? 
I hope not. 


Speech of Harvey V. Higley, Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, at River Falls, 
Wis., April 29, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on April 
29, at River Falls, Wis., the veterans of 
the State of Wisconsin celebrated May 
Day—U.S. A. Way.” It was my privilege 
to attend that celebration and to witness 
a parade several miles in length. But 
one of the things which stood out above 
evérything else was a speech delivered 
by Harvey V. Higley, of my State, who 
is Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. It 
was a challenging speech. It spoke of 


our heritage and our obligations under 


the facts of life as they exist today. 

I am happy, Mr. President, to ask 
unanimous consent that the speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF REMARKS BY Harvey V. HIGLEY, AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, AT “May 
Day—vU. S. A. WAY” OBSERVANCE, RIVER 
Fats, WIS., APRIL 29, 1956 
Iam honored to be here. It gives me deep 

pleasure to be part of this truly American 

observance of May Day, 

This kind of May Day should be among the 
most important holidays of our year. It 
gives us pause to consider our way of life— 
to renew our faith in it—to remind our- 
selves that we live in freedom—that we are 
grateful for our freedom—that it is our 
American freedom that has made this the 
greatest Nation on earth. 

Too often we forget our heritage. We be- 
come complacent, We tend to accept our 
American way of life with barely a passing 
thought. But on this May Day I hope that 
you and I, and all of our fellow Americans 
everywhere, will remember that our free- 
doms had to be won, that they had to be 
achieved and made strong and secure with 
the blood and sacrifices of the millions of 
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Americans who participated in the struggles 
for freedom through the proud history of our 
land. 

You and I must remember that our four 
basic freedoms are built into the solid foun- 
dations of our free land. Those freedoms 
developed in America. Because of them our 
country has developed and grown and pros- 
pered. 

The four basic freedoms became -part of 
our Constitution as one of the first orders of 
business of the very first Congress of the 
United States. On December 15, 1791, they 
went into effect. We can truly cali them our 
birthright, for they are as old and as strong 
as America itself. If ever we let them be 
taken from us, there is little doubt that the 
entire structure of our way of life would 
crash into ruins, 

Just to hear their names is like listening 
to noble music. Freedom of religion, Free- 
dom of speech. Freedom of the press. Free- 
dom of the right to petition. 

But as freedom does not come of itself, 


` but must be won, so too, freedom must be 


cherished and defended, or it cannot be kept. 

You know, and I know, there is abroad in 
this atomic world a vicious philosophy of 
life. A philosophy that fears freedom. That 
hates freedom. That would like to destroy 
freedom. A philosophy that would like to 
rip freedom away from its basic. place in the 
life of our Western World. 

The Communists have been devilishly in- 
genious in their attempts to foist their way 
of life on the rest of the world. They have 
tried “little wars.“ They have tried infiltra- 
tion. They have tried terrorism. 

Now, we read in the newspapers that two 
“happy salesmen" from Moscow are touring 
the world. They have with them a sample 
case—about which they talk constantly—but 
which they never open. They tell us that 
inside their happy sample case they carry 
friendship and peace—an easing of interna- 
tional tension—an end to atomic war—an 
East-West handclasp that will somehow 
blend freedom with communism, and—who 
knows—perhaps they hope, will blend com- 
munism with freedom. 

All this, they tell us, Is in their sample 
case. But while we listen and look, it will 
pay Americans to remember this slogan: 

Beward of shoddy merchandise. 

Now, please do not misunderstand me. I 
want to make it perfectly clear that nobody 
but a fool would. want to close the door to 
lasting peace. We in America have made it 
plain that peace is our business. But a wise 
man insists on business that is conducted in 
good faith. 

What do we see over the shoulders of the 
two “happy salesmen” from Moscow? We see 
Stalin, 3 years dead, suddenly transformed 
by his one-time friends and associates from 
hero and saint to a deep-dyed villain. 

Do any of you remember what the central 
committee of the Communist Party of Russia 
said at the time Stalin died? I took the 
trouble to look this up so that I can quote it 
exactly: “The heart of the comrade and in- 
spired continuer of Lenin's will—the wise 
leader and teacher of the Communist Party 
and the Soviet people, Joseph Vissariono- 
witch Stalin—has stopped beating. Stalin's 
name is boundlessly dear to our party, to 
the Soviet people, to the workers of the 
whole world.” 

That's what they said about their man 
Stalin in 1953. That was the year when 
they made their people stand for hours in 
sub-zero weather in Red Square to get a 
view of the “sainted” Stalin’s body. Khrush- 
chev was there. So was Bulganin. So was 
Molotov and all the other leaders, 

But what of today, 1956? 

Listen to the words of Khrushchev, senior 
member of the two “happy salesmen”: “The 
Russian Communist Party,” he says, “vigor- 
ously condemns the cult of the individual,” 
and of making “a particular leader the hero 
and miracle worker.” 
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Listen to Malenkov, who was Stalin’s 
chosen successor, and is now the kisser of 
babies in England: “One-man rule,” says 
Malenkov, “led to arbitrary, irrevocable deci- 
sions, highhandedness, serious abnormal- 
ities." Truly, the understatement of the 
year. 

Quite a switch. Quite a change of pace. 
Did they mean what they said in 1953? Do 
they mean what they say now? These are 
sane, sensible questions you and I must 
ask, and demand truthful answers, if we 
are to remember our purpose: Beware of 
shoddy merchandise. 

America wants peace. We do not want 
betrayal. We intend to be sure of what 
we're being offered. 

Today's top-ranking Soviet specialist on 
international trade is an Armenian named 
Mikoyan. Mikoyan has been shrewd enough 
to stay alive through all the devious twists 
and turns of Soviet policy since the early 
Gays of Stalin. For years he was one of 
Stalin's close associates. 

But this is 1956. So what is Mikoyan now 
doing? He has called for a revision of all 
textbooks on Soviet history—to “correct mis- 
takes.” Mistakes about what? “About al- 
legedly subversive activity,” says Mikoyan, 
“of former party leaders who, many years 
After the events described, were wrongly de- 
clared enemies of the people.” 

In other words, many Russians who were 
liquidated as criminals and traitors under 
Stalin, are now to be rehabilitated. 

What a solace this rehabilitation must be 
to the late accused, and to their grieving 
Widows and orphans, if any are still alive. 

‘They've made Stalin, literally, the goat, the 
Scapegoat. They're driven him away with 
rocks and curses to bear all the sins of com- 
™munism. Now we are asked to believe that 
Khrushehev and Bulganin, the “happy sales- 
men.“ are purged of all guilt * * * the same 

chev and Bulganin who you and I 
know have been at least accessories in these 
Crimes of communism against humanity. 
We are asked to believe their present words 
are honorable, and that their current deeds 
are to be accepted at face value. 

Ladies and gentlemen, veterans, fellow 
Americans, can we believe them? 

At the very least, we must be extremely 
Careful to examine meticulously their words 
and their deeds, and we must beware of 
shoddy merchandise. 

Bear in mind that Communists have 
Proved ever since they took over Russia that 
they are good at timing. Now listen to an- 
other statement from Khrushchev. He said 
this, appropriately enough, on St. Valen- 
tines Day: Soviet leaders want to be friends 
With the United States, and cooperate 
in peace and international security. We 
Propose this with good intentions, without 
holding à knife behind our backs.” 

Does he mean it? We hope so. Our lead- 
ers are going to try and find out but I can't 
escape a personal feeling of doubt. 

This past December, Mrs. Higley and I 
Were visiting in India. On the day we ar- 
rived in Calcutta, this same Mr. Khrushchev 
had just completed another speech to thou- 
Sands of Indians just a few blocks from our 
hotel. 

He said then that the Western Powers had 
Plotted to make the Nazis attack Russia in 
World War II. Right now, he charged, we 
Western Powers were up to the same old 
tricks, trying to push Western Germany into 
a war against the Soviet. He denounced our 
Stand on Formosa. He discussed Formosa, 
Which he described as the “lawful possession” 
Of Red China, and berated us for keeping this 

d from being overrun by the Reds. 

Did that speech represent what he really 
Means? Or does he mean what he says now? 

Is there any way on earth of knowing when 
Past apostles of fraud and deceit begin telling 
the truth? 
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I think we have the right to pin these 


-“salesmen” down. As long as they think it 


advisable to make such sudden turnabouts 
to gain our friendship and goodwill, they 
might very well make a few more reversals. 
We in the free world would like to see more 
changes from falsehoods to truth. For ex- 
ample? 

The Communists said we and the South 
Koreans started the Korean conflict. They 
never have withdrawn that false charge. 

They accused us of using germ warfare in 
Korea, They neyer have admitted to that 
fabrication. 

They declared war upon Japan just 2 days 
after the atomic bomb on Hiroshima had 
virtually forced the Japanese to capitulate. 
Yet, ever since that war ended—just 6 days 
aner Russia got in it—they have taken com- 
plete credit for victory. This myth, too, has 
never been set straight. 

They promised free elections in East Ger- 
many, Poland, and Austria. Yet, have you 
ever heard of such elections taking place? 
Still more fantasies and broken promises. 

When you examine merchandise to try to 
decide whether it is good or shoddy, you have 
to take a long look also at the reliability of 
the company in back of the product, and of 
the manner in which it has been doing 
business. 

We cannot easily forget about the blockade 
of Berlin, the disheartening succession of 
Russian vetoes and walkouts at the United 
Nations, the fomenting of war in Indochina, 
the imprisonment of, American citizens on 
false spy charges, Khrushchev’s boast—just 
a few days ago—of a projectile with a hydro- 
gen bomb warhead that can be dropped at 
any point on the surface of the earth, and 
many such portrayals of their international 
behavior. 

All this, of course, poses a serious problem 
for Americans, 

We cannot and must not turn our backs on 
anything that promises a just and honorable 
peace for the world. 

However, we cannot afford to be gullible 
when examining something offered to us that 
may seriously affect our way of life. 

And what is it—this way of life we Ameri- 
cans hold so sacred—a way of life that has 
been forged for the past two centuries into 
something strong and beautiful and ever- 
lasting. 

What of the merchandise we have on our 
counter? We proudly stand behind its un- 
impeachable quality, The merchandise and 
the quality have been the same since our 
country was founded. We proudly display it 
for all the world to see, without maneuver- 
ing the package first one way and then the 
other—for we don't have to fool the cus- 
tomer, 

It is a way of life based on the rights of 
man, not just some men some ofthe time, 
but_all men all of the time. 

It is a way of life that is a living testa- 
ment of the teachings of the great religions 
of the world that man has been created in 
the image of God, that therefore man must 
be free, that he has the right to live in liberty 
and equality. 

It is a way of life that has been firmly 
rooted in the four freedoms of America: in 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, and in the right to petition. 

The War of Revolution, the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War, two World Wars, the 
Korean conflict, through them all the con- 
cepts of freedoms we hold so dear have been 
temptered in steel and in blood. 

I say to you, thank God for our heritage 
and for our way of life. 

Thank God for our wonderful free nation. 

Let us never take our freedoms and our 
way of life for granted. Let us cherish them 
with all our hearts and with all our might. 

There is no such thing as talking or think- 
ing too much about our American way of life. 
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I think that every day—and especially here 
and now, on this May Day, U. S. A. way—it's 
good to be able to say: “God bless our land. 
God bless our life. God bless, and help us 
preserve, our freedom.“ 

In that spirit, may God Almighty bring 
true peace to ourselves and to all mankind, 

In that spirit, may our heritage continue 
to flourish, and may it serve as a beacon of 
light and of hope for all the world. 


Remarks by Hon. W. Kerr Scott, of North 
Carolina, Before the Senators’ Break- 
fast Group, or May 9, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
morning it was my privilege to hear a 
short talk made by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Scott]. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina has a fine appreciation for the en- 
during values, including things of the 
spirit. He has a great understanding of 
human nature, as well as things of na- 
ture. His remarks are always helpful 
to others. I ask unanimous consent that 
his remarks be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 


TALK BY SENATOR W. Kerr SCOTT BEFORE THE 
Senators’ BREAKFAST Group, UNITED ST- TES; 
CAPITOL, May 9, 1956 


Friends: 


One is nearer God's heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


So wrote the poet enthralled by the new- 
found discovery that flowers, even if not 
possessing a soul, are a part of the spiritual 
values with which the Creator has sur- 
rounded us and our lives. 

Edward William Bok, a great American 
editor and public benefactor, recognized the 
spiritual value of flowers and man's need for 
their comfort and relaxing power when he 
bulit and endowed that famous beauty spot 
known as Mountain Lake Sanctuary, or Bok 
Tower, near Lake Wales, Fla. 

He turned a barren, sandy wasteland into 
& garden of 53 acres of flowers and trees— 
and trees are only massive fowers—that has 
relieved the tensions and refreshed the souls 
of the hundreds of thousands of visitors who 
have passed through it. 

And Luther Burbank, the great naturalist 
who spent his life skillfully blending the 
colors and other characteristics of flowers 
into even more splendid beauty, also found 
inspiration in the words of the poet, words 
inscribed on a plaque at Bok Tower: 


“The kiss of the sun for a pardon, 
The song of a bird for mirth, 
One is nearer God's heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.“ 


Flowers, and the love and devotion they 
symbolize, are an integral part of the joys 
and sorrows of the most moving moments 
of life—of courtship, marriage, birthdays, 
illness, and even death. 
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They walk with us, and we among them, 
finding in them pleasure and solace all the 
days of our lives. 

A wedding without a bridal bouquet would 
be like food without salt. 

Death of a loved one calls for banks of 
flowers, a tribute to the goodness of his 
life and to ease the sorrow we feel at his or 
her passing. 

Flowers even have a language of their own. 
Lovers and sweethearts know it and speak 
it to each other throughout courtship and 
marriage. 

On Mother's Day we wear a red rose if the 
one who gave us life is still living, a white 
rose if she has passed on into the great be- 
yond prepared for us by the Creator and 
from which no traveler returns. 

In ancient days the warrior going forth 
to battle carried close to his heart a pressed 
flower, a talisman of love and devotion from 
his beloved designed to bring him home 
safely. And when the hero returned from 
the wars, a garland of flowers was placed 
around his neck by an acclaiming populace. 

After a loved one dies we return, time and 
time again, to lay an offering of flowers on 
his grave—a silent tribute that speaks its 
own message. 

And who, I ask, can look upon the splen- 
dors of a rose or the delicate face of a 
pansy and say with certainty that flowers 
themselyes do not possess a soul. 

Joyce Kilmer, after a solitary walk in 
the forest—surrounded on every hand by 
wild flowers shyly peeping toward the sun 
while protected from the raging winds by 
their big brothers, the trees—became pensive 
and wrote: 


“I think that I shall never see 

A poem as lovely as a tree. 

A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 
Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree.” 


“Consider the lilies of the field,” we are 
told by the Master in Luke 12: 27, “how they 
“grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: 
And, yet I say unto you, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.“ 

Yes; it is true, flowers neither toil ‘nor 
spin, but Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one tiny flower created by God 
to sustain man in his deeper emotional and 
spiritual moments. 

The conclusion is inescapable that Divine 
approval, if not guidance, has been given for 
our entwining the beauty, innocence, and 
purity as symbolized by flowers—and the 
inspiration, comfort, and pleasure they give 
us—into the fabric of our daily lives and our 
acceptance of the darkness of the grave. 

In the song of Solomon, which depicts 
the love of Christ for the church, we read: 

“I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily 
of the valleys,” and, For, lo, the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of the singing 
of birds is come.” 

As I reflect upon the words, “the flowers 
appear on the earth,” I am aware of the 
fact that the flowers appear in this worship 
garden spot each time we meet here through 
the devotion and thoughtfulness of Mr. 
Bellamy, the only non-Senator member of 
our group who regularly attends. He has 
captured and faithfully nurtures the con- 
sciousness that flowers symbolize the love 
of man for man, the love of man for God, 
and the love of God for man. : 

Flowers truly are the currency of love, 
honor, and adoration. What boy raised in 
the country has not sought out in the early 
spring on sunny hillsides delicate, pale, 
dancing forget-me-nots to shyly lay a tight 
little bouquet in his mother’s lap? What 
boy raised in the country has not searched 
the shady forest nooks for violets—those 
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“purple teardrops that live betwist Heaven 
and earth, but closest to earth’—to honor 
that selfsame mother? 

Our Father in Heaven, in casting the im- 
portant scenes of His Divine Plan, has 
chosen flower bedecked gardens as the stage 
for most of them. 4 

“And the Lord God planted a garden east- 


ward in Eden,” we read in the second chapter. 


of Genesis, 

Centuries later it was in the Garden of 
Gethsemane that our Saviour fell upon His 
face, and the man-side His nature cried 
out in anguish, “Oh, My Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me.” 

But, even then, winding along the garden 
paths, came the traitor Judas to betray Him 
to the multitude armed with swords and 
staves who demanded His crucifixion. 

And when the shameful trial had ended, 
and He had died on the Cross, it was to a 
nearby garden that His sword-plerced body 
was taken for entombment. 

It was from that spot, a garden where 
tiny early spring flowers were bravely lift- 
ing their heads toward the warmth of the 
sun, that the Saviour who died for the sins 
of all men arose on that first Easter Morn 
to take the place prepared for Him on the 
throne of the Lord God of Creation. 

Yes, one is nearer God's Heart in a garden 
than anywhere else on earth. 

It is only after the shouting and tumult 
has died, and our friends and loved ones 
left behind have bedecked our grave with 
flowers of remembrance, that we can get 
closer to the Heart of God than we can in 
a garden where flowers grow. 

In closing I would leave you with the song 
of the Roadside Flowers: 


“We are the roadside flowers, 
Straying from garden grounds;— 
Lovers of idle hours, 
Breakers of ordered bounds. 


“If only the earth will feed us, 
If only the wind will be kind, 
We blossom for those who need us, 
The stragglers left behind. 


“And, lo, the Lord of the Garden, 
He makes His sun to rise, 
And His rain to fall like pardon 
On our dusty paradise. 


“On us He has laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed— 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 


“Who shall inquire of the season, 
Or question the wind where it blows? 
We blossom and ask no reason, 
The Lord of the Garden knows.” 


* 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
by Eugene R. Black, President of the 
World Bank, at the annual dinner of the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
held in Hartford, Conn., on May 8, 1956. 
The subject of the address was The In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development.” 


May 9 


I am advised by the Public Printer 
that it is estimated the article will make 
2% pages of the Recorp, at a cost of 
$200. = 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


(Address by Eugene R. Black, President of 
the World Bank, at the annual dinner of 
the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
Hartford, Conn., May 8, 1956) 


I want to talk with you this evening about 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. I 
chose this subject not only because of the 
work of the World Bank in these areas, but 
because I think America's attitude toward the 
problems of the underdeveloped world is go- 
ing to be an increasingly important factor in 
the fight of freemen to withstand and throw 
back the incursions of Soviet communism. 

The fears and hopes of the refugees living 
in squalor on the outskirts of Karachi and 
New Delhi, the yearnings of farmers scratch- 
ing out a poor existence in Guatemala and 
Nicaragua, the dreams of the slumdwellers 
in Baghdad and Beirut—the aspirations of 
all these people are no longer of just local or 
regional importance. They have a relation— 
a very direct relation—to the realization of 
our own American dream. 

As we look at the free world today, we must 
be struck by the fact that underdeveloped 
countries constitute at least two-thirds of 
it. Only Western Europe and North Amer- 
ica can be described as developed areas, 
where adequate use is being made of natural 
resources and human talents and where, as 
a result, life can be lived in some dignity and 
reasonable material comfort. 

In these respects, our Atlantic community 
is an island, less than half a billion people 
surrounded by more than a billion whose life 
has scarcely been touched by the material 
benefits of 20th century clivilization. On 
this side of the Iron Curtain, a thousand mil- 
lion people are living with half the diet, a 
10th of the doctors, a 10th of the schools, a 
10th of the income that are standard in the 
United States. For hundreds of millions of 
them, life expectancy is less than 35 years— 
or about the same as it was in our Thirteen 
American Colonies two centuries ago. 

This is certainly not the faultof the United 
States, and this country certainly has no ob- 
ligation to do anything about it. For my 
own part, I am not one of those people who 
believes that we owe the world a living. But 
I do think it is very much to our own interest 
to do what we can, on an intelligent basis, to 
promote economic development in the rest 
2 the world, Let me state why I think this 
s 80. 

Development abroad will enable foreign 
nations to produce the goods and services 
that can make them active trading partners, 
rather than supplicants for goods and serv- 
ices which the United States, in one way or 
another, has been giving away free. Devel- 
opment abroad will create and strengthen 
markets for goods produced in the United 
States and the rest of the Atlantic commun- 
ity. It will develop resources of primary ma- 
terials which.are vital to our industrial econ- 
omies. Finally, I think economic develop- 
ment is one of the keys to stability and peace 
in the world, 

Let me return to 1 or 2 of these points. In 
recent decades, export markets, by and large, 
have not been important to the American 
economy. They absorb only a small amount 
of our national product, and account for only 
a fraction of our national income, But this 
picture is changing. ; 

Since 1940, there has been an enormous 
growth ot physical plant in the United 
States. The physical volume of industrial 
production has nearly doubled, and the basic 
trend is still running upward. 
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America's capacity to save, to invest, and 
to produce is so great that in many indus- 
tries we have already reached the point where 
Capacity is more than enough to meet the de- 
Mands of our own market. That capacity, 


Ik it is to be used, will have to be used for 


Customers abroad. I am sure that you are 
keenly aware of this problemi here in New 
England, where 1 job out of every 9, I am 
told, already depends on exports. 

Developed countries, as you surely appre- 
Clate, are better markets than backward 
Ones. Let's take an undeveloped country 
like. Ethiopia, Here is a country rich in 
Natural resources. It has just about the 
same population as New England, and about 
five times the territory. But on a percapita 

its purchases of American goods 
amount only to about 50 cents a year. 

Contrast this with Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. These two countries also have about 
the same population as New England, 
Crowded into one-sixth as much land. But 
they are highly developed countries, and 
they import American products at a rate of 
Nearly $30 per capita per year. 

In terms of export prospects, it surely is 
Obvious that the United States would be bet- 
ter off in a world in which there were more 
$30 countries than there are today. 

There is a second aspect of our relations 
With the underdeveloped countries that is 
Of increasing importance to us. Over half 

things we import come from those coun- 
tries. They include such indispensable items 
as tin, copper, lead, maganese, bauxite, ca- 

t, and zinc. Although we are the world's 
Freatest industrial producer, we mine within 
dur own borders only about one-third of the 
number of basic materials we need. And as 
dur industrial production mounts, our fac- 
tories will grow more and more hungry for 
some of the things they must have from 
abroad to keep going. 

So, whether we like it or not, we must take 
an increasing interest in the development 
Ot raw materials production abroad. Here 
&gain, I know that a keen awareness of this 
Problem must exist in New England, where 
a substantial part of your requirements for 

J. and for raw materials needed by such 
dustries as your metals industry here in 

Mnecticut, must come from abroad. 

But, if Americans are seriously interested 

increasing trade and in making the most 
Use of productive capacity, they must ac- 
tively help to increase production abroad. 

ost of your production in Connecticut is 
for a high-income market. You are not 
going to sell your metal products, your ma- 
Chine tools, and your other finished goods 
More extensively in the underdeveloped 
Areas unless the people of thes areas have 
money to buy them. And they are not 

ing to have the money to buy them with- 
dut more production, more earnings, and 

savings of their own, 

An important avenue—and potentially a 
Wide one—to increasing world commerce is 

put more investment into productive fa- 

ties overseas. This kind of investment, 
Of course, is the World Bank's principal busi- 
The bank has now been in operation 

Tor nearly 10 years, and has invested about 

% billion in public and private projects 
in 40 diferent countries. Our first loans 
Were made in advance of the Marshall plan 
to help maintain a flow of imports from the 

nited States that were essential to recon- 

tion in Western Europe. 

Although we have continued to lend in 
Europe, most of our operations since 1947 
have been carried out in underdeveloped 
Countries. These countries are not poor be- 
Cause they lack natural resources: they are 

because they have not yet done enough 

to develop the resources they have. To give 
YOu two extreme examples: Despite a hydro- 
© power potential of some millions of 
kilowatts, west Pakistan today has less than 
50,000 kilowatts of electric generating capac- 
ty based on water power. Honduras, a farm 
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country which is one of the largest in Cen- 
tral America, has only 20 miles of paved road. 

The fundamental task which the loans of 
the bank are helping to carry out is to con- 
struct or enlarge the basic facilities essential 
to modern economies. Since reconstruc- 
tion, we have lent $660 million for the ex- 
pansion of electric power services. We have 
lent another $600 million for transportation 
facilities—to buy equipment for the con- 
struction or operation of motor roads, rail- 
roads, ports and inland waterways. 

We have lent a quarter of a billion dollars 
for industry, and a little less than that for 
the improvement or expansion of agricul- 
ture through land reclamation, irrigation 
and farm mechanization. Finally, we have 
lent about $140 million for programs of de- 
velopment embracing projects in several or 
all of these basic fields. 

Connecticut products, I may say, have 
been sent all over the world to play their 
part in projects financed by the bank. Our 
borrowers have needed them, for instance, 
for electric power installations in Chile, Fin- 
land, India and Mexico; for farm develop- 
ment in Paraguay and Pakistan; for rail- 
way improvements in Brazil and Columbia; 
and for air transport in Australia. 

A few minutes ago, I referred to the 
Bank's business,“ and I used that term ad- 
visedly. We do not pay our bills from your 
taxes; we support our activities out of our 
own earnings. Our loans are being repaid 
on schedule—indeed, we have received more 
than $110 million of repayments ahead ot 
time. Our net income is running at a rate 
of nearly $30 million a year, and our re- 
serves out of earnings and commissions 
amount to more than $200 million. 

So far from competing with private capital, 
the Bank has worked actively—and suc- 
cessfully—to encourage the participation of 
private capital in international investment. 
While we began our lending operations 9 
years ago out of payments which our mem- 
ber governments made for shares of our 
stock, our most important source of new 
capital has been private funds. 

We have tapped that source most often 
by the sale of our bonds, of which $850 mil- 
lion worth are now outstanding. We have 
also sold some $225 million worth of our 
loans to other investors, who either buy 
them out of our portfolio or participate in 
the loans when they are made. 

Up to now, I have spoken in terms of 
dollars, but only as a convenient way of 
describing sums that include other money 
as well. The Bank is an international or- 
ganization, and its sources of finance are by 
no means confined to the United States. We 
have lent 18 different currencies in all; and 
in recent years, half of our new loan funds— 
from foreign government subscriptions to 
our capital, from our sales of bonds to for- 
eign investors, and from earnings—haye 
come from outside the United States. 

The fact that the Bank is an interna- 
tional organization is of advantage to the 
governments of developed countries, includ- 
ing the United States, because it enables 
them to share out development costs with 
private investors and with each other. 

The Bank's international character also 
gives rise to another advantage of greatest 
importance—and that is the opportunity 
to work effectively and closely with borrow- 
ers and borrowing countries in ways, that for 
the most part, are not equally open to indi- 
vidual governments in their dealings with 
other nations. Precisely because we are in- 
ternational, we cannot in truth be charged by 
our borrowers with operating from selfish 
motives of profit or economic exploitation, 
nor can we be charged with discriminat- 
ing between different . for reasons 

litics, strategy or diplomacy. 
Ga? can, and do, apply business-like stand- 
ards to our lending. The Bank lends, in the 
normal course, for specific projects. We do 
not finance the whole cost of those projects; 
the borrower himself must make a substan< 
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tial investment, and is usually required to 
find all those funds needed for local expendi- 
tures on labor and materials. We estimate 
that our $2.5 billion of lending is being 
matched by well over $3 billion of other 
investment. z: 

We pick and test our projects with a great 
deal of care. Iam not going to describe the 
process in any detail; I would rather tell 
you what the loans are helping to do. 

In Iraq a couple of weeks ago, young King 
Faisal dedicated the Wadi Tharthar project 
for turning the floods of the Tigris River 
away from the city of Baghdad and the sur- 
rounding farm area. In 1950, we had lent 
the Iraq Government $12.8 million for the 
equipment and engineering services that 
were needed to construct the scheme. The 
project will save Iraq some $4 million a year 
that the government and individuals have 
spent, on the average, for levee construction 
and disaster relief; and it will prevent dam- 
age which as recently as 1954 amounted to 
an estimated $80 million from a single flood, 
And the Bank has its money back already; 
after the project had been well advanced, 
government oil revenues had increased so 
much that half the loan was canceled and 
the other half was repaid in advance. 

Or take the case of Gwelo. This is a town 
sitting on a mile-high prairie in the center 
of Southern Rhodesia, and it is a symbol of 
what the Bank is helping to accomplish in a 
young and growing country. The town is 
at the center of the Southern Rhodesian 
railway system, to which new equipment is 
being added with the help of Bank financ- 
ing; and it is near the start of an entirely 
new rail line, built under a Bank loan, that 
connects to a new seaport on the Indian 
Ocean. More than that, Gwelo is close to a 
new power plant of some 120,000 kilowatts 
generating capacity—one of several plants 
that has been built with Bank help. . 

The town is a bustling place of some 30,000 
people. It is the headquarters of engineer- 
ing and construction companies; is fatctories 
make chemicals, shoes, leather goods, razor 
blades, steel castings, concrete and many 
other products. All this is happening where 
only a few years ago there was a settlement 
of only a few hundred people—and Gwelo 
may be said, almost literally, to be the crea- 
tion of electric power and transportation. 

When the Bank lends for electric power 
development, it usually lends for sizeable 
projects. But in Mexico, we have lent for 
over 50 power installations, many of them 
quite small, and some of the most vivid ex- 
amples of what electricity can do for prog- 
ress are to be found among these small proj- 
ects. 

One of these installations was a generat- 
ing plant of some 2,700 kilowatts capacity in 
the town of Ciudad del Carmen, a shrimp- 
fishing port on the Gulf of Mexico. This 
was Carmen's first dependable, 24-hour-a- 
day electric supply, and presented the first 
opportunity to make enough ice to fully pro- 
tect the shrimp catch from spoiling. Nine 
deep freezing and ice manufacturing plants 
have now gone up in Carmen. A large 
shrimp canning factory has been built and 
is operating at a profit. Seven small yards 
have come into operation to build more fish- 
ing boats. Two years ago, only an occa- 
sional tramp steamer called at Carmen to 
pick up shrimp—today, modern refrigerator 
ships provide regular service from Carmen 
to Texas ports. Furniture plants and other 
small industries have begun to spring up. 
This town, which 3 years ago was almost 
literally in danger of drying up and blowing 
away, is now a busy and gro com- 
munity. That is what a little electric power 
and a lot of private initiative have been able 
to do in Carmen. 

An event smaller project, in this Mexican 
group, was the installation of some 600 kilo- 
watts of generating capacity in the town of 
Tecuala, on Mexico's west coast. The plant 
began operating in 1951. At the same time, 
& paved road arrived to give Tecuala a better 
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connection with the surrounding farm coun- 
try. The sequel to these two events was 
little short of explosive. 

In the next 3 years, the population of the 
town grew from 5,000 to 13,000, The number 
of children in school increased sevenfold; 
and for the first time the adults of Tecuala, 
many of them illiterate, were able to have a 
night school. There is power now for the 
hospital and its first fluoroscope. The new 
electricity is powering two movie theaters, 
the town's first radio station, and the presses 
of its first newspaper. The number of small 
factories and processing plants has grown 
from 3 to more than 30. Among other 
things, Tecuala now makes ice, cornmeal, 
shoes, and furniture. The community is 
making more, earning more, and is much 
better able to satisfy its hunger for products 
from the outside world. To cite only one 
instance, there are today more than a dozen 
stores selling electrical appliances, as com- 
pared to none 5 years ago; and Tecuala is 
now a market for electric fans, electric irons, 
radios, and refrigerators. The mayor of the 
town sums up the whole story well when he 
says, We have come out of the dark ages 
into the light.” 

Now let me switch from these small proj- 
ects to a very big one—the biggest ever to be 
considered in the bank, and the biggest of its 
kind, in fact, ever to be planned anywhere. 
I am referring to the High Dam which the 
Egyptians intend to build at Aswan, near 
the first cataract of the Nile. The dam 
would be nearly 400 feet high, 3 miles thick 
and 5 miles wide, and would be 17 times 
greater in volume than the great Pyramid 
of Cheops. The dam would store enough 
water to inundate the entire State of Rhode 
Island, in a snake-like reservoir long enough 
to stretch from here to Richmond, Va. 

As some of you are aware, the project 
actually consists of three elements. One is 
the construction of the ‘high dam itself. 
Another is the use of water stored by the 
dam to extend perennial irrigation to some 
2 million acres of land, or about a third more 
than are perennially irrigated at present, and 
including 1.3 million acres not now irrigated 
at all. The third element is the installation 
of a large hydroelectric powerplant, along 
with the necessary distribution facilities, 
which will more than double the present 
supply of electricity and help the continuing 
growth of industry in Egypt. f 

The Bank was informed late in 1952 that 
the Egyptians intended, if possible, to carry 
out this project. I myself discussed it with 
the Egyptian authorities on a visit I made 
to Cairo as part of a general trip to the 
Middle East early in 1953. The bank has 
been in close touch with the planning and 
preparation of the project since that time, 
and our own experts spent 5 months in Ezypt 
in 1954 and 1955, making a detailed study. 

We believe—as do private experts of inter- 
national repute—that the project is entirely 
feasible. Further, we estimate that when 
the project is in full operation—which will 
not be for another 15 years or more—the 
value of new agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction and of other benefits will within a 
short span of years be more than equal to 
the investment required for the project. 

But in the meantime, the problem of fi- 
nancing is a large one. We began close 
discussions of this with the Egyptian Fi- 
nance Minister in the bank during Novem- 
ber; and at the invitation of Colonel Nasser, 
the Prime Minister of Egypt, I went to Cairo 
earlier this year to discuss it further, 

The estimated cost of the project and 
ancillary works is $1,350,000,000, of which 
some 6400 million represents private invest- 
ment. Our discussions centered on the bal- 
ance—$950 million—which will take the form 
of Government expenditures. In line with 
the bank’s usual practice, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment will take the responsibility for $550 
million needed in Egyptian currency for local 
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labor, services, and materials, That leaves 
$400 million needed in other currencies for 
equipment and services that will have to 
come from abroad. 

I felt that of this amount the bank could 
lend half, or $200 million, but that it would 
be necessary for the Egyptian Government 
to find elsewhere the remainder of the for- 
eign exchange needed. Before I went to 
Cairo, the American and British Govern- 
ments had offered grant funds of $70 mil- 
lion—enough, it is estimated, to cover the 
foreign-exchange costs of diverting the Nile 
from its bed and completing the foundation 
of the dam. The two Governments also in- 
dicated that they would be prepared at a 
later date, in the light of the then existing 
circumstances, to give sympathetic consid- 
eration to financing the later stages of the 
project, as a supplement to bank lending. 

The position of the two Governments, how- 
ever, was contingent on lending by the bank, 
At the invitation of Colonel Nasser, I there- 
fore went to Egypt to discuss with the Prime 
Minister himself the circumstances under 
which the bank would be willing to partici- 
pate in the financing of the project. Most 
important, it was necessary to know whether 
the Egyptian Government was determined 
not only to give the necessary financial sup- 
port to the project, but also to budget other 
public investment prudently and with fore- 
sight, so as to avoid bringing the project— 
and, indeed, the economy of Egypt itself— 
into jeopardy. During my visit to Cairo, the 
Prime Minister and I reached an understand- 
ing which was satisfactory to me. 

The World Bank is not interested in proj- 
ects only. It is even more interested in 
whether the underdeveloped countries are 
themselves making the most of their own 
opportunities. The effects of even the best 
project may be lost in an economy that is 
going adrift; and the whole process of de- 
velopment requires intelligent use of a coun- 
try's resources as a whole. It calls for the 
wise budgeting and direction of public in- 
vestment toward realistic goals, and it re- 
quires public economic and fiscal policies 
that will support private initiative and pri- 
vate investment. 

The bank hammers very hard at this matter 
of encouraging private enterprise and private 
investment within the underdeveloped coun- 
tries themselves. We have worked for prop- 
er Government policies, and we have declined 
to support Government ventures in fields of 
industry which should be competitive and 
for which, under the right circumstances, 
private capital could be found. 

We discuss these considerations with pros- 
pective borrowers before we lend; we offer 
advice on these matters when we feel that it 
is useful to do so; and not infrequently our 
decision to lend or not to lend depends upon 
the outcome of these discussions. In more 
than one case, we have decided that our most 
effective contribution to development can 
be made by shelving loans until the pros- 
pective borrower has begun to straighten out 
his own affairs; and to do what lies within 
his power to do with resources already at his 
disposal, 

In other words, the bank has not tried to 
be popular. We have tried to be effective 
and to win respect. And it is generally rec- 
ognized, I think, that in these things, we 
have succeeded. 

The bank, as I said, is an international in- 
stitution. But I believe that it is serving 
your interests and the interests of the United 
States. It is helping to create production 
and earnings in the underdeveloped world, 
and it is helping to create paying customers 
abroad for communities like yours. 

In Washington, Congress is now consider- 
ing the administration’s proposals for the 
continuation of economic aid to countries 
abroad. Without commenting specifically 
on those proposals, I want, from the vantage 
point of our exeperience in the bank, to offer 
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some remarks about reasons that are put 
forward both for and against economic ald. 
Some of them, I think, confuse rather than 
clarify the issue. We hear it said, for ex- 
ample, that such massive amounts of aid 
are needed that to satisfy them would work 
serious damage on the American economy. 
I just do not believe that. It assumes that 
everything can be, and must be, done at 
once. But the fact is that the rate at which 
the underdeveloped countries can absorb 
new capital is limited; and that the number 
of useful projects on which public funds can 
be properly and effectively spent is far from 
infinite, The danger, in my opinion, is not 
that we shall try to do too much, but rather 
that we will find it possible to do too little. 

On the other side, the most popular argu- 
ment in favor of foreign aid is that it can 
win friends for the United States and the 
democracies of the West. This, too, seems 
doubtful to me. This kind of thinking in 
the past has already kept aid from being 85 
effective as it might have been, because it 
has emphasized the act of giving—or in some 
cases, of lending—at the expense of careful 
attention to the study and selection of proj- 
ects for economic merit. 

On the recipient side, too, the friendship 

theory has not infrequently had unfor- 
tunate results which were quite the op- 
posite of those intended. It has encou: 
a supplicant attitude on the part of some 
underdeveloped countries, and has made it 
quite logical for them to feel resentment 
when one of them does not receive as much 
aid as some other. And in a few cases, the 
notion that American aid was intended to 
buy their favor has caused underdeveloped 
countries to decline that aid altogether. 

To believe that economic aid can win 
friends is to take altogether too simple & 
view of international relations; and I think 
we must always remember the warnings of 
experienced diplomats that friendships can- 
not exist between nations in the same sense 
as it exists between one person and another. 
Indeed, if aid could win us friends in the 
sense that some people believe, the United 
States, after the expenditure of scores of 
billions of dollars since the war, already 
would be far and away the most befriended 
nation on earth. 85 * 

What can exist between nations is mutual 
interest, based on geography, history and 
hany other factors—a complex in which aid 
can only be one part. I think that the 
United States, both acting on its own part 
and making the fullest possible use of inter- 
national organizations like the Bank, can 
wisely and realistically support aid for eco- 
nomic development, and I think so because 
the United States itself will benefit from the 
growth in world production, markets and 
trade that economic development can help 
bring about. The right kind of program can 
mitigate the problem of scarcity overseas, 
and it can at the same time build markets 
for industrial nations like the United States 
and industrial communities like Connecticut. 
I think one important conclusion that fol- 
lows from this is that the United States 
should give support to economic aid con- 
tinuously, and not according to the rising 
or falling barometer of pressures in world 
politics. b 

There is, to my mind, just one other com- 
pelling reason to support economic develop- 
ment, It is that the course of development 
will become a more and more. important 
factor in determining the kind of world we 
ourselves live in. The political and economic 
revolution that we ourselves helped begin 
in the 18th century is now beginning to 
march through many parts of the under- 
developed world. Wherever the revolution 
marches, we see political, economic and so- 
cial institutions in the process of change. 

The form in which these institutions be- 
gin to crystallize is of the utmost impor- 
tance to us. In a better economic environ- 
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ment, there is a better chance for men to 
appreciate those values of freedom and 
democracy which mean so much in the West 
and so little in Moscow. If aid to economic 

development can help men prize and assert 
their independence, then it is something 
Breatly worth doing. And if along with our 
aid we can demonstrate the validity of our 
Own principles of freedom of individuals and 
of enterprise, then I think we are making 
some progress toward shaping the kind of 
world which we ourselves want. I think this 
is worth doing—not reluctantly and hesi- 
tantly, but on a scale and with a constancy 
Of purpose equal to the importance of the 
task. 


Address by the Prime Minister of Ireland 
Before the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, re- 
Cently we were favored by an official 
visit by the distinguished Prime Min- 
ister of Ireland, the Honorable J. A. 
Costello. After a most impressive ap- 
Pearance before the United States Sen- 
ate, the Prime Minister delivered a stir- 
Ying address at the annual banquet of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, in Phil- 
adelphia. The speech is replete with 
factual data concerning the relationship 
between our citizens and the Irish peo- 
Ple over past decades. His is an extraor- 
dinarily good presentation; and, because 
of its great merit, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that excerpts from it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: , 

It is not as a mere formality or by way 
ot introductory platitude that I say, at the 
dutset of my remarks, how deeply gratified 
Tam to be the guest, on this Saint Patrick's 
Night, of the Society of the Friendly Sons 
Of Saint Patrick of the City of Philadelphia. 

On Saint Patrick’s Day in particular it is 
Natural that the Irish and the descendants 
Of the Irish who glory in their ancient lin- 
age, while giving testimony of the faith 
Which Saint Patrick brought them. take pride 
and strength in the realization of the facts 
that no nation, other than the Irish nation, 

borne so many children who were des- 

to contribute to the development and 
Sreatness of other nations and that no na- 
tion, other than the Irish nation, has for 
80 long retained the affection of its exiles. 

The land of the free (United States), 
Which has since become the greatest Nation 
©n the earth, gave bountifully to our exiles. 

ere it not for the welcome generosity of 

t great Nation who gave to our exiled 
ancestors that empty space of land that 
sought, and shelter and freedom to 
labor, the Irish nation would be poor indeed 
and we would not be here tonight. But we 
here, grateful in the recollection of 
What was done for them and deeply gratified 
by the knowledge that they have repaid 
the debt for the succor and the sustenance 
Sliven to them in the contribution that they 
Save to the development of the material 
and spiritual resources of that great Nation 

d in defense of its unity and strength. 
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It is small wonder, therefore, that our 
people have found nowhere a home more 
closely linked in sympathy with their coun- 
try of origin than here in the United States 
of America. It is hardly necessary for me 
to speak of the feelings of warm friendship 
and affection which we in Ireland have al- 
ways entertained toward the American peo- 
ple. We are proud to remember that men 
and women of our race have contributed 
in a not insignificant measure to the found- 
ing and to the building of this mighty 
Nation. We are happy to recall the never- 
failing support which we received from this 
Nation, since its birth, throughout the course 
of our own long, and sometimes all but 
despairing, struggle for independence, 

We of today can scarcely imagine what 
the blessed words of toleration must have 
meant to people who had experienced a very 
different attitude from the rulers of their 
native land. These sentiments were shared 
by your own Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
the only Catholic who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the last of the signers 
who stated that “when I signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence I had in view not 
only our independence from England but 
the toleration of all sects professing the 
Christian religion and communicating to 
them all equal rights.“ Your own Society 
of Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadel- 
phia has in its membership and its activ- 
ities given proof of your fidelity to those 
high principles. t 

23 toleration which was granted 
to those early Irish emigrants is in the 
closest harmony with the traditions and 
practice of the Irish people themselves. In 
the 26 counties that now form the area of 
jurisdiction of the sovereign, independent, 
democratic Sttae of Ireland, no man need fear 
disability or discrimination on the ground 
of his religious belief. The fundamental 
law under which we are governed, the con- 
stitution of Ireland, contains explicit guar- 
anties of freedom of conscience and of the 
free profession and practice of religion and 
prohibits ‘the state from imposing any dis- 
abilities or making any discrimination on 
the ground of religious profession, belief, or 
status. When the ardently awaited reunion 
of the 32 counties of Ireland is secured, those 
guaranties will remain as an ample safe- 
guard of religious freedom for all our people. 

The men of Irish birth and descent who 
found here the freedom and security denied 
in the Ireland of those days made, in return, 
no small contribution to the development of 
this great city and of the Nation of which 
it became the birthplace and the first capi- 
tal. They were active and successful in the 
commercial and political life of Philadelphia, 
and when the time came, they played a 
worthy part in the struggle which resulted in 
the creation of the United States of America. 
When, after small, informal beginnings, the 
Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
was founded in 1771, nearly all of the 24 
original regular members were prosperous 
merchants whose names were well and fa- 
vorably known in Philadelphia. From that 
early time members of your society have 
been significantly associated with the story 
of your country. ~ Indeed, the history of 
your society is closely woven into the fabric 
of the greatness and glory of America, They 
stood sponsors at the birth of the Republic; 
they financed the War of Independence; 
they sat among the Founding Fathers; they 
marched with Washington from Philadel- 
phia down to victory at Yorktown. They 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 
They were the first to proclaim the sacred 
documents of the new predestined Nation. 

Turning from the Ireland of the past I 
would like to say a few brief words on the 
Ireland of the present and the future. 

The Ireland of 1956 is a country that has 
left behind the growing pains of a young 
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state. She has settled down to putting her 
house in order and has gradually but steadily 
improved the conditions of her people. She 
is no longer the land of the leprachaun, the 
shillelagh of the jaunting car. She has to 
face the difficulties of building up and man- 
aging the affairs of a young state beset by the 
problems of the atomic age, Even so, and 
even in the short period of her existence as 
a modern independent state, considerable 
progress has been made in the social, eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, and educational 
sectors of our national life, 

The returned emigrant would note a 
significant change in the composition of the 
working population; the numbers engaged in 
agriculture have fallen substantially and the 
numbers engaged in industry have more than 
doubled. He would see the rapid strides 
made in industrialization, would note the 
many new factories which have been built 
since the 1920's and would observe how out- 
put has increased in a host of varied in- 
dustries. Special mention must be made of 
the vast expansion in the electricity in- 
dustry. The vision and daring of the men 
who conceived the Shannon scheme in the 
1920's is coming to its fruition. The elec- 
trification of the whole countryside is well 
on its way and soon it is hoped that every 
farmhouse whether in Connemara, in Wex- 
ford, Donegal, or Kerry will feel the benefit, 
The scheme has already reached Connemara 
and you could now hear a seanchai speaking 
the native language and telling his tales in 
a house lit by an Irish electric lamp. 

The face of the Irish countryside is bein: 
transformed. A variety of schemes are iras 
proving agricultural productivity and mak- 
ing rural life more attractive. Our returned 
emigrant would see the benefits which have 
been derived from such projects as rural 
electrification, land reclamation, the elimi- 
nation of bovine tuberculosis, the farm 
buildings scheme, the widespread use of im- 
proved ve practices, the extension of 
agricultural advisory services and a host of 
other schemes. He would be struck by the 
evident prosperity of the countryside—a 
prosperity which, unlike the bad old days, 
has not énriched the pockets of the landlord. 
Irish farmers are now owners, not tenants, of 
the land they tin. 

Progress has been made In arterial draina 
and utilizing the bogs, in Planting trees DA 
the hillsides, in founding both a mercantile 
fleet and an Irish airline. In the social field 
also, the progress has been equally remark- 
able. A vast program of housebuilding has 
gone far to eliminate the city slum and the 
rural hovel. We have built many new hos- 
pitals and have extended and renovated 
others. An energetic school-building and 
reconstruction policy has gone far to over- 
come the many years of neglect prior to the 
foundation of the state. Social welfare 
legislation has been recast and widely ex- 
tended and general and specialist medical 
services are now available to a wide section 
of the community, 


Beverage Alcohol and Its Attendant 
Evils—Award to Benny T. Rosell in 
Oratorical Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp the prize- 
winning address delivered by Benny T. 
Rosell, of Phillips University, Enid, Okla., 
on the subject Beverage Alcohol and Its 
Attendant Evils. Mr. Rosell was award- 
ed the second place in the contest spon- 
sored by the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BEVERAGE ALCOHOL AND ITS ATTENDANT EvILs 
(By Benny T. Rosell) f 

For many years the Star-Spangled Banner 
has gloriously flown over the lands and seas 
of my country—the Philippine Islands. 
Since my childhod, I have honored your flag: 
I have loved the great people, the vast conti- 
ment, the noble ideals which the Stars and 
Stripes represent, Having this privilege to 
visit your country, I find that the sweetest 
flower that blooms in my heart is gratitude. 

Like America, and because of American in- 
fluence, the Philippines today is a democratic 
country. We know that the well being of a 
democratic society necessitates a well-in- 
formed citizenry. A government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people re- 
mains effective only when the people are 
imbued with a patriotic zeal to tackle the 
problems that threaten it. Public indiffer- 
ence. is the cancer of democracy. But when 
conscientious citizens are well aware of the 
social problems and are ready to join hands 
to solve them—then, and only then, can 
democracy remain effective. 

We are assembled here to sound the alarm 
against America’s public enemy No. 1— 
named alcohol, It is a wanton killer at large. 
But many are misinformed and misled about 
alcohol and its attendant evils. Liquor has 
been effered to the American public in the 
guise of an angel. Liquor has been adver- 
tised in glowing colors with picturesque 
backgrounds. Every day, American homes 
are bombarded by the misleading claims of 
alcohol. 

We find such claims as these: “It belongs 
there,” “America pays highest tribute to its 
quality,” “It is known by the company it 
keeps.” My friends, those statements are 
true—but very misleading. 

Surely, alcohol belongs there—in drunken 
brawls, in joints of immorality, in broken 
homes—but not in peaceful American homies, 
not in wholesome fellowship. Certainly, 
America pays highest tribute to its quality— 
67 million Americans drink; of them 7 mil- 
lion are heavy drinkers, addictive drinkers, 
and chronic alcoholics. Americans spend $10 
Dillion annually for beverage alcohol. Con- 
sider the billions of dollars spent for liquor- 
bred crimes, the tremendous loss in Ameri- 
can industries, the thousands of lives lost 
because of alcohol. What a tribute to its 
quality. Certainly, alcohol is known by the 
company it keeps. Having visited the skid- 
rows of many cities, I know full well the 
company alcohol keeps. They are haggard, 
emaciated bodies in rags and dirt; they are 
deteriorated minds, weaklings, immoral per- 
sons, criminals, 

The neat, handsome-looking man with a 
glass of liquor in his hand, we commonly 
see in liquor ads, is the picture of a man 
before drinking. The after-picture—the fin- 
ished product of alcohol—is quite different. 
We see a staggering brute, an untidy, vomit- 
ing fool. If he drives his car after drinking, 
we may read about a drunken driver not 
resting in peace but resting in pieces. That, 
my friends, is the company alcohol keeps, 

There are certain established facts about 
alcohol. Scientific facts reveal that alcohol 
is neither a food nor a stimulant, but a 
depressant narcotic drug. It is a poison. 
As such, alcohol produces toxic damage to 
the central nervous system; so much 30, 
that lifesaving body reflexes are slowed down 
from 5 to 10 percent even by amounts of 
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alcohol too small to be socially appreciable. 
Thus, alcohol reduces the efficiency of 
human activity; and never at any age does 
a human being improve his health as a re- 
sult of the use of alcohol. Truly, “Wine is 
& mocker; strong drink is raging, and who- 
soever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 

Dr. Kelly, of Johns Hopkins University, 
said, “Alcohol is a habit-forming drug. Its 
high potency as a dangerous drug is a mil- 
lion times more hurtful than any conceiva- 
ble accruing advantage. It has no place in 
medical practice.” 

When alcohol is imbibed, it is readily ab- 
sorbed into the bloodstream, without being 
changed. Then it quickly acts on the brain; 
then it numbs the senses. 

Because of its anesthetic effect, alcohol 
makes the drinker feel less—less stupid, so 
he thinks he is a gentleman of distinction— 
less tired, so he thinks he is refreshed—less 
troubled, so he thinks his problems are 
solved—less cautious, so he foolishly plunges 
himself into danger, killing himself and 
others—less obligated, so he neglects his re- 
sponsibilities, 

Friends, that is the nature of alcohol. 
That is the stuff that is highly advertised 
today. Why, even children sing the sooth- 
ing advertisement melodies of liquor. Could 
it be that liquor advertisers have finally suc- 
ceeded in making our homes the spawning 
bed for future criminals and alcoholics? 
“When lies are told often enough and loud 
enough, people will believe them.” So, the 
liquor Industry spends $250 million annually 
to advertise their product—to deceive the 
American people—to make it respectable and 
smart to drink. And you know, the ads of 
that worst poison killer today are allowed to 
circulate freely. It is a 1 killer. 

Why is alcohol public enemy No. 1? The 
facts will show us. First, alcoholism is a 
serious disease. Only heart disease, cancer, 
and tuberculosis rank higher than alcoholism 
as great killers today. Alcoholism, however, 
is self-induced, caused by utter folly. 


Second, alcohol is a major cause in traffic 
casualties. The best scientific evidence avail- 
able shows that 40 percent of traffic deaths 
and injuries, a total of 800,000 in 1951, is due 
to drinking before or while driving. 


Third, alcohol causes numerous moral 
problems and crimes. Homes have been de- 
prived of the necessities and privileges of life 
because of the alcohol habit. Because alco- 
hol releases inhibitions, it is a great factor in 
divorce, broken homes, prostitution, illicit 
sexual relations, rape, vandalism, murders, 
juvenile delinquency. 

Fourth, alcohol expenditure is a tremen- 
dous waste of the Nation's resources. Ten 
billion dollars is spent annually by the Amer- 
ican people for liquor. That means that the 
American public spend billions more for alco- 
hol than for education and religion. Dr. 
Andrew C. Ivy declared: “There is something 
wrong with the quality of the sense of values 
of a population which spends more to put the 
brain to sleep than it does to awaken it and 
to create noble aspirations.” In 1952 about 
$800 million was the cost of traffic accidents 
which involved liquor. About $3 billion is 
the expenditure for liquor-bred crimes every 
year. Dr. Pollock, the director of mental 
hygiene statistics for the State of New York, 
estimated that “the annual loss of productive 
human capacity due to drunkenness, alco- 
holism, and alcoholic mental disease in the 
United States is more than 85 billion.” To 
add to that wanton waste who can estimate 
for me the cost of human lives lost because 
of alcohol? Friends, what the Government 
gets in liquor revenue, which is blood money, 
is unjustifiably small compared to that tre- 
mendous waste. Alcohol is, indeed, public 
enemy No. 1. 

Now, we know the facts about alcohol—its 
effects, its attendant evils. When you realize 
that the Nation's Capital is one of the wettest 
spots in the Union you have great reason to 
be alarmed, Your country possesses tremen- 
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dous power that could destroy the world— 
power under the disposal of men whom the 
people trust to represent them in high places. 

During this critical age of history, this 
country, which is a leader of nations, needs 
a clear-thinking citizenry and sober leaders. 
Clear thinking and alcohol do not go to- 
gether. When our leaders make plans and 
decisions under the dulling and befogging 
influence of alcohol, alcohol has struck # 
deadly blow at the very heart of American 
security. 

Is it nothing to you that America is de- 
based and plagued by the effects of alcohol? 
Is it nothing to you that In the drunken state 
of this Nation, peoples of the world will cry, 
“Lord, help my country to be unlike Amer- 
ica?” Is it nothing to you that you are al- 
ways in danger from those who drink? Is it 
nothing to you that society pays a tremen- 
dous price because of the evil effects of alco- 
hol? Is it nothing to you that precious lives 
are lost every day because of alcohol? You 
cannot deny your personal involvement in 
this problem, even if you are a total ab- 
stainer, Liquor will not let you alone. So, 
face it; fight it. 

But are hearts so calloused that they are 
not touched by the miseries caused by alco- 
hol? Are attitudes so indifferent that they 
shirk from their responsibilities to them- 
selves, to fellow men, and to God? 

I believe that still ingrained in the hearts 
of the American people is that rugged pio- 
neering spirit to fight for the right. I trust 
your valor to combat that enemy. You can 
do it through three lines of action. 

First, practice and promote total absti- 
nence. That is the safest way to escape the 
disasters of alcoholic indulgence. One who 
has courage enough to say “No, thank you” 
to the first drink will never be in danger from 
alcohol, The first drink is the beginning of 
the journey down a long, expensive, and 
dangerous road of alcoholic indulgence. 
With this habit-forming’drug, moderation is 
hard to define and very difficult to practice. 
Different people vary in their susceptibility 
to this narcotic drug, but we know that 1 out 
of 9 becomes a heavy drinker. “First a man 
takes a drink; then the drink takes a drink; 
then the drink takes the man.“ Moderation 
is just the beginning—not the end—of 
alcoholism, 

The moderate drinkers are the main fac- 
tor in crimes and traffic fatalities. The 
moderate drinkers keep the brewers in 
business. The moderate drinkers, not the 
alcoholics, are the tempters of drinkers-to- 
be. The wretched alcoholics are specimens 
that make liquor ads so ridiculous and sar- 
castic. Remember that, in any amount, 
alcohol has similar effects. So, practice and 
promote total abstinence. 

Second, educate and motivate. Help ex- 
pose the truth about alcohol. Most people 
do not know the facts. They are misled and 
misinformed. Support the organizations 
that are educating the citizenry about alco- 
hol—stirring public opinion against it. The 
profit this effort promises is human welfare 
and happiness. r 

Education concerning alcohol and its at- 
tendant evils has a right plàce in our schools 
and in our homes. Since the problem affects 
morality, spirituality, and the welfare of so- 
clety—since it corrupts the high ideals of 
religion, alcoholic indulgence must be vigor- 
ously fought from the pulpit of churches— 
from the very altars of God. We must edu- 
cate and motivate. 

Third, legislate. When public opinion 
rises to combat this social menace, laws sup- 
pressing it will be easier to enact and enforce- 
When conscientious citizens join hands and 
rally behind political leaders who are fight- 
ing against alcohol, then we shall be on the 
road to yictroy. Experience since repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment shows that legal- 
izing alcohol has only made its destructive- 
ness much worse. Repeal was expected to 
solve bootlegging; but now bootleggers have 
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increased. But listen friends, it is not the 
bootlegger who turns cars upside down 
kills people—and destroys the morality of 
society; it is the stuff he makes. Let us 
keep our eyes on the ball. Legalizing that 
stuff only brings it out from the dark caves 
to the open joints of the side streets—to be 
sold in abundance. Legalizing a menace to 
social welfare and legalizing the free circu- 
lation of its misleading claims is stooping 
down too low. Stop liquor adds on radio, 
television, movie, newspapers and maga- 
rines—and in the silence that would follow, 
let man listen to the dictates of his con- 
science. Down deep in the heart of man, I 
believe, he knows the fallacies of tpe claims 
of alcohol. 

Thank God, you are living in a democratic 
society. The power of your Government 
emanates from you. Exercise your power. 
Use your precious vote wisely. Prohibition 
Was repealed because of the apparent indif- 
Terence of the citizens who thought their 
battle was over. 

The fate of your posterity and the destiny 
ot your country depend upon you. The bat- 
tle against this enemy may not be won over- 
hight, but oh the sweetness of victory dearly 
bought; only cowards glory in bloodless 
Strife. As long as conscientious citizens con- 
tinue to fight for the right, to root out the 
Causes of many crimes, to produce and pre- 
serve a sober and clear-thinking citizenry, 
your land will long be a glorious home of 
the free and the land of the brave. 


The Medical Library Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


` HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
Which appeared in the April 13, 1956, 
issue of the New York, N. Y., Herald 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

MEDICAL LIBRARY BILL 


A bill now before the Senate would put the 
excellent medical library of the Armed Forces 
on a worthy footing. Called in a Hoover 

ssion report the largest and most 
important medical library in the world,” it is 
now housed in quite inadequate quarters in 
Washington. Its invaluable collections are 
in danger of ruin from crowding, fire, and 
Tain; thousands of its volumes, for want of 
are stored elsewhere than in Washing- 
ton; its services to the public have been 
Seriously impaired. 
bill, introduced by Senators LISTER 
Huu and Jonn F. KENNEDY, would repair 
these faults by creating a National Library 
Of Medicine, where the collections could be 
Properly housed and cared for. As an inde- 
Pendent agency, the library would be sepa- 
rate from the Department of Defense, which 
48 other pressing matters on its hands. 

At present the armed services’ library has 
More than 650,000 bound yolumes and adds 
Over 25,000 a year. Its interlibrary loan 
Service makes 133,000 volumes available to 

cal research workers annually. Now 

Over 130 years old and with a record of serv- 

Dg civilian agencies and health workers 

1892, it has every right to be regarded 

aa an invaluable national institution. The 

te should approve the Hill-Kennedy bill 
Create a National Library of Medicine. 
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The Administration’s Farm Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
concerning the administration's farm 
policy, written by Mr. Carl J. Newhouse, 
of Alexandria, Minn., which was pub- 
lished in the Park Region Echo, Alex- 
andria, Minn., for April 26, 1956. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

In OUR MAILBAG 

Dear Evrror: Ike's veto of the United States 
Senate-House compromise new guaranteed 
parity-price farm bill will go down in history 
as Black Monday for the farmers of our 
Nation and for the small-business man on 
Main Street depending on the farmers take- 
home pay and buying power. It shows defi- 
nitely Ike’s utter disrespect for the welfare 
of our family-sized farmers, in view of the 
glaring evidence in various States of the 
crisis on the farms. A radio commentator 
recently announced there were more bank- 
ruptcies filed by farmers and small-business 
men in the State of Ohio during 1955 than 
there ever has been before in history. 

Besides Ike’s totally ignoring the actual 
acts in the grassroot investigations last 
8 by the Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee, consisting of both Republicans and Dem- 
ocratic Senators, whose findings and report 
overwhelmingly showed the distress in gen- 
eral, the family-sized farmers are experi- 
encing under the Republican sliding scale 
farm-price program, is a shame to our high 
office of Presidency. 

Ike went back on his golden promise to 
agriculture on 90 percent, or even full par- 
ity in 1952. Thus, by what principle (when 
he lied then to gain votes) can we be as- 
sured of his and the Republican Party's 1956 
campaign promises of being fulfilled? Ike's 
attitude of keeping the farmers on the slid- 
ing-scale price program, and from giving 
them a fair chance of sharing in on the 
Nation's prosperity now enjoyed by special- 
privileged monopolies and big interests in 
the upper-income brackets—is a sad episode 
by a President, supposed to be for all the 
people in our Nation. 

One farmer expressed in a humorous way, 
in spite of his resentful feeling, that “Ike 
must be in love with Ezra.” “They should 
get married and have the president of the 
Farm Bureau as their best man, and all 
other Farm Bureau leaders as sponsors of 
this big wedding affair.“ 

Ike’s weak alibi in his radio-TV veto mes- 
sage, proves what I, together with others 
observing the three presidential candidates’ 
TV appearances the night before the pri- 
maries recently, that Ike is definitely not the 
same Ike now as he was in 1952. He has 
gotten to be bitter in his attitude and ex- 
pressions. Not once during his whole pre- 
primary speech in that TV appearance did 
he crack a smile, even when interrupted and 
cheered by his audience. In 1952 and at 
other public occasions, his amiable expres- 
sions and attitude was always apparent— 
which now has vanished to a resentful atti- 
tude and bitterness. 

It is quite understandable why this bitter, 
arrogant attiude has taken place the past 
3 years. For 35 to 40 years of his life Ike 
was devoted to military life and his several 
years as military officer, and especially as a 
high-ranking general, he never was or could 
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be criticized by his subrodinates. His opin- 
ion and orders were law. Now, as an honored 
high-ranking public official as President, he 
has not been able to take constructive criti- 


continued as our President? 
Mela I think it woula 
future 


from the 
ties as a President, who should and m 

5 ust as- 
sume himself instead of leavin, 
of his Presidential pret eyo 
even while he so often goes golfing. 


duties as President, 
by People of both y 
e's veto, is “Why couldn't he 81 t 
when it was only for a 1-year San 1 
ing it incorporated his favorite soil-bank 
features) and would have automatically re- 
Benson’; 
sliding-scale farm program 3 Wane 
because Ike was afraid 
Bs the doom of his 
arty's sliding-scale farm 
philosophy? oes eet 


CARL J. NEWHOUSE. 
ALEXANDRIA, MINN. se 5 


The Business Recession of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


i OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent that an article oe 
titled “Eisenhower in the White House,” 
written by Robert J. Donovan and pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune 
for May 3 be printed in the Appendix of 
chapter in 
seems to be a semiofficial history E ine 
Eisenhower administration and the 
writer has obviously had access to inside 
and confidential information inasmuch 
as he describes what allegedly occurred 
at Cabinet meetings. His Play by play 
account shows that while spokesmen for 
the administration were denouncing me 
as a “prophet of doom and gloom” and 
as one of the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse for stating at the beginning 
of 1954, that we were in a recession, the 
administration nevertheless knew that 
this was precisely what we were experi- 
eneing. Now after 2 years they evi- 
dently believe that the truth can now be 
told. I happen to believe that the truth 
about such matters should be told at the 
time, and not 2 years later. This is one 
further proof, if any more were needed, 
that I was right at the time and that 
Mr. Leonard Hall, the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, tried 
to cover up the truth by resorting to per- 
Sonal abuse. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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EISENHOWER IN THE WHITE Hovse—WHITE 
House Moves To OVERCOME 1953-54 Reces- 
SION; FINDS REAL DANGER Is DEFLATION AND 
not INFLATION 


(By Robert J. Donovan) 


- The Nation's brush with the 1953-54 reces- 

sion, viewed from a vantage point inside 
the Eisenhower administration, conjures up 
comparisons with a sickbed vigil and a medi- 
cal consultation room. 

The Republican administration was just 
beginning to live down the depression of a 
quarter of a century before when the patient 
began to show worrisome symptoms. No- 
body in the White House needed to be re- 
minded that a worse domestic calamity could 
scarcely befall the United States than a great 
dislocation of business, finance, and farming. 

This was true not alone because of the 
personal hardships and political upheaval it 
would bring but because economic disaster 
in America would be a torpedo rammed under 
the free world’s defenses against commu- 
nism. 

So when pallor appeared in the national 
economy toward the autumn of 1953, the 
White House meetings swiftly became pre- 
occupied with diagnostic findings and reme- 
dial measures for what was recognized as a 
development of possibly grave import. For 
months thereafter an anxious temperature- 
taking went on in Cabinet sessions as the 
patient got sicker, then held his own, and 
finally, by July 1954, successfully passed the 
crisis 


When the administration took office, in- 
lation caused by the economic boom of the 
Korean war was the bugaboo. First, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey moved to 
tighten credit with a so-called hard-money 
policy. Then the administration discovered 
that the danger that loomed was deflation 
rather than inflation. 


CASE HISTORY OF THE RECESSION 


Here are highlights from the case history 
of the recession as the administration ex- 
perts diagnosed and prescribed. for the ail- 
ing economy: 

September 25, 1953, Cabinet meeting: Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, noted these 
warning symptoms: 1. A decline in the stock 
market. 2. An increase in business failures. 
3. A dropping off in the volume of orders for 
durable goods. 4. A decline in residential 
building. 5. A drop in the average length 
of the work week, 6. Sagging farm prices. 
7. Evidences of excessive inventories. 

Burns said the situation was not critical. 
Strength was reflected in such things as the 
economy's ability to withstand the recent 
“hard money” credit squeeze, the favorable 
distribution of income among the people and 
the basic soundness of the inventory situa- 
tion. Legislation was under study, he re- 
ported, for helping private business, tax re- 
duction, and Government programs em- 
phasizing loans rather than Government 
construction itself. 

January 13, 1954: Walter Reuther, then 
president of the CIO, wrote to the President 
urging him to call a national conference on 
unemployment, saying that in the Detroit 
area 107,000° workers had been laid off. 
REUTHER CALLS OWN CONFERENCE ON JOBLESS 

(Reuther failed to persuade the President, 
but the labor leader himself called the con- 
ference in the spring. Meanwhile, week 
after week Republican legislators reported to 
Eisenhower that Congress and the country 
were worried. A congressional election was 
only a few months away.) 

January 15, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Hum- 
phrey said it was his opinion that prosperity 
depended more upon the confidence of all 
the people than upon any particular Gov- 
ernment measures other than removal of 
impediments to individual initiative. The 
President replied that he wished to avoid 
false expressions of confidence such as were 
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proclamed in 1929, and he wanted to refrain 
from any suggestian that the Government 
was unable to act positively to strengthen 
the economy. 

February 5, 1954, Cabinet meeting: The 
President informed the Cabinet that he had 
asked Burns to coordinate reports from the 
various departments and agencies on their 
plans for public works projects, saying that 
it was essential to have planning advanced 
enough to insure that men would be put to 
work quickly. He set July 1 as a tentative 
date for the Government to be prepared to 
act. 


UNEMPLOYMENT TAKES TURN FOR THE WORSE 


Humphrey sald that a broad public-works 
program would be desirable if operations 
then in progress should fail to turn the 
tide. But he felt that these operations 
might very well succeed. 

February 11, 1954, confidential White 
House briefing; On the basis of facts avall- 
able, Burns said, the Government was now 
justified in taking action to strengthen the 
economy but not to launch a program to 
fight a real depression. 

March 12, 1954, Cabinet meeting: The 
President was in deadly serious mood. The 
unemployment situation had worsened. 
The figure in March was 3,725,000 unem- 
ployed, or 5.8 percent of the entire civilian 
labor force. (The fact that unemployment 
was then at the crest was not known on this 
date. Eisenhower complained that plans 
were ready but when one came to look for 
recommendations at to when to put the 
plans into effect, one looked in vain. 

Humphrey reminded the President that 
Senator Dovatas had warned that drastic 
action should not be taken before unemploy- 
ment reached the level of 6 or 8 percent of 
the labor force. Eisenhower replied that 
timely action would forestall the need for 
drasic action; he insisted at least on pre- 
paredness to act at any moment. 


BURNS REPORTS FAVORABLE TRENDS 


March 19, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns 
reported that some favorable trends were 
appearing but urged that judgment be sus- 
pended for a while. The Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers was moving ahead rapidiy 
with projects if need should arise for them, 
he said. 

March 26, 1954, Cabinet meeting: The 
sense of mounting urgency cntinued. Burns 
offered a list of actions that could be taken— 
modifying Federal Reserve requirements, 
liberalizing mortgage requirements, altering 
tax-depreciation policy, hastening domestic 
procurement. Eisenhower asked him to 
prepare an outline of useful legislation, 

April 2, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns said 
that continuing economic troubles called for 
action he had suggested. The President said 
sald they should be done without delay, 
but not in a way to jolt public confidence. 
Secretary of Defense Wilson noted an upturn 
in the automobile industry. Burns said he 
had discovered that plant expansion and 
building contracts had surprisingly con- 
tinued at a very high rate through the whole 
9 months of the general decline. 

April 9, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns re- 
ported a sharp and significant division be- 
tween the industrial situation, which was 
poor, and the financial situation, which was 
strong. He said the two trends must be 
reconciled either in a general decline or in 
a general advance. He predicted the latter. 

April 30, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns op- 
timistically noted that contrary to expecta- 
tions, the economies of foreign countries had 
remained strong during the sag in American 
economy. 


TRUMAN CALLS FOR PUBLIC WORKS RISE 
(On May 11, 1954, the National Full Em- 
ployment Conference of CIO leaders met 
in Washington and heard Reuther assall the 
administration for doing nothing to relieve 
unemployment, Two days later, Truman 
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told the CIO Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
that the economy was suffering from "creep- 
ing McKinleyism" and proposed a $3 billion 
increase for public works and welfare). 

May 14, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns said 
that even without new legislation, funds 
were probably available for military pur- 
chases, repair, and modernization of Federal 
buildings, construction of atomic energy in- 
stallations, small bridges, and forest roads. 
Eisenhower answered that departments hav- 
ing money available for worthwhile projects 
should start them now. 

May 21, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns re- 
ported that for the third consecutive month 
increases in orders and production su 
decreases; that the economy might be swing- 
ing into an upturn. 

June 11, 1954, Cabinet meeting: Burns pre- 
sented definite evidence that recovery was 
under way but said the possibility remained 
that it would fizzle out. The President said. 
“Arthur, you'd have been a fine chief of staff 
during the war.““ 

July 23, 1954: Burns announced that the 
midyear economic indicators showed defin- 
itely the decline had come to an end. 
have passed from the Korean war economy 
to a peacetime economy without a far more 
serious drop, he sald, was a tremendous ac- 
complishment. With congressional elec- 
tions approaching, the Cabinet cheerfully 
turned to a discussion of ways of making all 
this clear to the public; especially the now 
favorable comparison between 1954 and 1952, 
the last year of Democratic rule. 


The Medical Library Dill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
which appeared in the April 1, 1956; issue 
of the Chicago, III., Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MEDICAL TREASURE THREATENED 


The people of the United States own what 
is probably the largest and certainly the 
finest medical library in the world. Its serv- 
ices to physicians and all of the other health 
professions are immeasurable. y 

Yet this magnificent collection is housed 
today in various unsuitable spots. Part of 
it is in warehouses in Cleveland, part in an 
ancient building in Washington that was 
declared unsuitable for library use 30 years 
ago. It is accumulating scientific publica- 
tions at a rate that requires a half mile of 
new shelf space annually, and its overflow 
is about to be consigned to some old frame 
barracks where a carelessly tossed cigaret 
butt could destroy the accumulation of 120 
years, much of it irreplaceable. 

This great medical library is neglected be- 
cause, in the eyes of the Defense Department. 
2 or 3 transcontinental bombers are worth 
more than proper housing for a national 
medical library. A task force of the Hoover 
Commission, headed by the late Chauncey 
McCormick of Chicago, recommended last 
year that the library be separated from the 
Defense Department and established as a 
truly national institution with an appro- 
priate administrative organization, a proper 
building, and an adequate budget. 

Senators Hr, Democrat, of Alabama, and 
KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, have 
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introduced a bill to carry out this recom- 
mendation. It would establish a national li- 
brary of medicine under a board of civilian 
regents appointed by the President. The 
Surgeons General of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Public Health Service and the 
Librarian of Congress would be ex officio 
members. The bill authorizes but does not 
provide appropriations for operation and 
housing. A proper library building would 
cost from five to ten million dollars. 

The library is operated by the Defense De- 
partment because the Army started it. 
Joseph Lovell, the first Surgeon General of 
the Army, began collecting a library for his 
office before his death in 1836. The real 
father of the library, however, was Col. John 
Shaw Billings, one of the great pioneers of 
American medicine, who was Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army from 1865 to 1895. 

Colonel Billings remained active almost 
until his death in 1920, and found time to 
guide the merger of the institutions that 
formed the New York Public Library. He 
also planned the campus and hospitals and 
helped assemble the brilliant faculty of Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. 

Under Colonel Billings the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's library not only bought all the books 
and periodicals it could find funds for, it 
indexed them, too. Its index is today the 
most comprehensive in the world. In 1887 
it also started a periodical index of medical 
and allied literature, which has been main- 
tained. 

In time the institution became known as 
the Armed Services Library. For the last 55 
years its facilities have been available as 
well to civilian physicians, dentists, and 
other professionals. Last year it circulated 
133,000 volumes, mostly to research workers, 
through its interlibrary exchange. Its staff 
answers a thousand reference questions a 
month. Many of the answers consist of ex- 
haustive bibliographies in the fleld in which 
the inquirer is working. 

Chicago, Cleveland, Washington, and the 
Public Health Center at Bethesda, Md., have 
all been suggested as sites for the National 
Library. It has also been suggested that it 
be placed under the Federal Public Health 
Service instead of an independent board of 
regents. 

The collections of Crerar Library, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Northwestern University, 
and other institutions already give this city 
vast sources of medical literature. If the 
library were located here in the communica- 
tions center of the Nation, the circulation 
Of its books throughout the country would 
be aided. The important thing at present, 
however, is to rescue the library from its 
Status of stepchild in the Defense Depart- 
ment and confer on it the independent 
guidance that will preserve and enhance its 
Usefulness. 


Redistribution of Seats in the House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter and memo- 


Tandum: 
Irmaca N. T., April 24, 1956. 
Hon. W. Sreauine Coxe, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mu. Corr: Fifty-seven years ago the 
of the Census instructed the Divi- 
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sion of Methods and Results, which I then 


. headed, to prepare tables based on the forth- 


coming figures of population to be used by 
Congress in redistributing seats in the House 
of Representatives. 

Since then I have worked on the problem 
at intervals and now ask the help you have 
given me several times before in getting my 
results before Congress and the public. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. F. WILLCOX. 


MEMORANDUM ON METHODS OF REDISTRIBUTING 
SEATS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AFTER A DECENNIAL CENSUS 

(By Walter F. Willcox) 

Two processes are involved in any redistri- 
bution of seats among the States. 

1. Assigning (not apportioning) 1 seat 
to each State as required by the mandate: 
“Each State shall have at least 1 Repre- 
sentative.” Congressional or statutory re- 
apportionment, therefore, must start with a 
body like the Senate except that it is only 
half as large. 

2. Apportioning whatever number of Rep- 
resentatives Congress decides upon, one after 
another, in the effort to transform the 
original body of 48, all of them having equal 
claims to their seats, into a body “appor- 
tioned among the several States according 
to their respective numbers.” 

These apportioned Representatives, now 
numbering 387, cannot be apportioned by 
1 procedure, as the 48 are and as all used 
to be before 1910, but one after another in 
answer to the question, What State is en- 
titled to the next seat?“ That question is 
answered differently by different methods. 

The proper way to judge these different 
methods is by asking how well the results 
of each carry out the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. The seven States listed below are 
all that need to be considered. They have 
the following population: 


{In thousands} 


State District 


H 
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The methods still deserving attention are: 
(1) The method adopted after 1910, (2) the 
method adopted after 1940, (3) a novel 
method. 

These 3 agree in giving the first 3 seats to 
the largest 3 States. The 7 woulc then stand 
as below: z 


[In thousands} 

— — —ͤ—̈ü—ö.ê — —Li —ę—- — 
s Seat | District 
ae No, | population 

IMinois.. 4 8,712 

Ohio 5 7.947 

Terns 6 2 711 

New Yor 4. * 7,418 

Michigan- H — — 

California 52 

41 5, 249 


Vennsylyania--_....----------------- 


The present method and the proposed one 
agree in apportioning the next seat, No. 52, 
to Illinois, while the 1910 method would 
give that seat to New York although 3 States 
then had a larger district population. The 
1910 method should be ruled out and the 
choice limited to one between the present 
method and the proposed one. 

The next question is, to what State should 
seat No. 53 be apportioned? The situation 
after 4 seats had been apportioned is shown 
below; 
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The present method gave the next seat, 
No. 53, to New York, although Ohio and 
Texas had larger district populations and. 
had a better claim to the next two seats. 

If that is admitted, the present method 
also should be abandoned and the novel 
one accepted. It adopts what seems to me 
a rule, both simple and correct, namely, 
apportion seat after seat to whatever State 
then has the largest district population. 

Because this method reduces the differ- 
ence between the largest and the smallest 
of the 48 district populations at each of the 
387 steps it might well be called the method 
of minimum range. It would result in a 
House of Representatives wherein the aver- 
age of the 48 district populations would be 
as small as possible and wherein also all 
Representatives would have as nearly the 
same number of constituents as the mathe- 
matical conditions permit. It would have 
the following advantages: 

1. It would get rid of all difficult mathe- 
matics growing out of assuming a standard 
district population for the country and de- 
bating what weight should be given to the 
48 fractional remainders after the popula- 
tion of each State has been divided by that 
number, a difficulty over which Congress and 
executive officers. have worried from the 
time of Jefferson and Washington to the 
present day. 

2. It is based on the two relevant pas- 
sages of the Constitution. 

3, Its results come as near as possible 
mathematically to equalizing the district 
populations of the 48 States. 

April 26, 1956. 


The Medical Library Bill 
.EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial which appeared in the April 10, 
1956, issue of the Cambridge, Md., Ban- 
ner. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 

The Senate today is scheduled to begin 
hearings on a bill to create a new National 
Library of Medicine. The measure has been 
introduced by Senators Lister HILL, of Ala- 
bama, and JOHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachu- 
setts. Rather than bring such a library into 
existence, it would provide the funds to de- 
cently house and maintain an existing col- 
lection of books. 

This country actually has had such a med- 
ical library for more than 125 years. It 
was known originally as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Library. Since 1952 it has been the 
Armed Forces Medical Library. Operated by 
the Federal Government as a research li- 
brary, it has more thah 650,000 bound vol- 
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umes which grows by 25,000 more each year. 
It also receives about 5,000 medical periodi- 
cals annually. 

In a recent report, the Hoover Commis- 
sion called this “the largest and most im- 
portant medical library in the world, * * * 
No other medical agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment serves the future of medical re- 
_research so intimately and so widely as does 
this unequaled collection of books, journals, 
and bibliographic services.” 

‘The library now is housed in a 69-year-old 
building. Every year it adds another mile 
of shelf space to carry new acquisitions, 
More than 130,000 books a year are loaned 
to research workers. Yet, one commentator 
observes that “Its priceless collections of 
medical literature are constantly threatened 
by loss from fire and have undergone actual 
damage through exposure to weather and 
improper storage.” 

A year ago, the Hoover Commission rec- 
ognized that this collection in fact has 
become a national medical library and 
should be designated and supported as such. 
The Hill-Kennedy bill would set up a Na- 
tional Library of Medicine and provide the 
money to finance it. An independent agency, 
it would be administered by the Surgeons 
General of the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Public Health Service, the Librarian of Con- 
gress and 12 leaders in various health fields 
named by the President. 

Although it has been serving civilian 
agencies for around 60 years, the library 
costs are now borne by the Department of 
Defense. It is pointed out that “as it has 
no legal authorization to operate as a na- 
tional institution primarily for civilian pur- 
poses, its expenses are hidden in 18 cate- 
gories of the Department of Defense.” De- 
fense Department plans to build a structure 
to house the library have been shunted aside 
by overriding defense considerations. 

Medical men say that the bill to create a 
national library lacks the dramatic impact 
of a new discovery in solving the riddles of 
disease but “It is fundamental * * * to the 
eventual achievement of these goals.” 


The Fund for the Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the ar- 
ticle which follows appeared in the 
March 5, 1956 issue of the Presbyterian 
Outlook, published in Richmond, Va. 
The author, Mr. Albert Fowler, a resident 
of Rosemont, Pa., was editor of the Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee volume, War and Civili- 
zation, and has served on the faculty of 
Haverford College. Since the Fung for 
the Republic has been much criticized, on 
occasion, it seems to me that fairminded 
people will welcome the opportunity to 
read this sympathetic treatment of its 
activities: 

THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 
(By Albert Fowler) 

When the American Veterans’ Committee 
presented Robert Hutchins with the Bill of 
Rights Award last October, he said: “I am 
surprised that there should be any difference 
of opinion about the Fund for the Republic.” 
As president he was well aware that the fund 
had been criticized for supposed left-wing 


tendencies by Fulton Lewis, Jr., and the New | 


York Journal American, and as an American 
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devoted to the preservation of his country's 
heritage of freedom he replied to that criti- 
cism with courage and confidence. 

The Fund for the Republic was authorized 
in 1951 by the Ford Foundation and incorpo- 
rated in 1952 as an independent organization 
under a separate board of directors chosen 
for their interest in civil liberties and their 
ability to increase public knowledge of these 
basic rights, The chairman is Paul G. Hoff- 
man, chairman of the board of Studebaker- 
Packard Corp., and other directors include 
Erwin N. Griswold, dean of Harvard Law 
School, Meyer Kestnbaum, president of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, and Jubal R. Parten, presi- 
dent of Woodley Petroleum Co. 

Provided with $15 million by the Ford 
Foundation, the Fund for the Republic has 
devoted itself to the support of those lib- 
erties of thought, speech, and assembly with- 
out which this Nation would be unrecog- 
nizable. 

POLICY OF PRIVATE GIFTS 

Organizations like the Fund for the Re- 
public and the Ford Foundation have been 
regarded as the finest flower of free enter- 
prise, and it has been the policy of the 
country to encourage people to finance re- 
ligious and educational endeavor through 
private contributions rather than through 
taxes. If powerful pressures had not been 
exerted against our traditional freedoms, 
the Ford Foundation would not have seen 
a need for the Fund for the Republic which 
Dr. Hutchins calls a fund for the American 
dream. If the fund takes the reason for its 


-existence seriously and supports civil rights 


where they are threatened, it must inevi- 
tably expect a certain amount of criticism. 

Early in 1953 the directors of the fund 
declared in a public statement: “The major 
factor affecting civil liberties today, in our 
opinion, is the menace of communism and 
Communist influence in this country. 
Coupled with this threat is the grave danger 
to civil liberties in methods that may be 
used to meet the threat.” ‘ 

A its first meeting the board of directors 
made a grant to a special committee of the 
American Bar Association dealing with in- 
dividual rights as affected by national se- 
curity. This committee studied the methods 
of congressional investigations, and the bar 
association adopted its recommendations for 
rules of procedure by an overwhelming vote 
in August 1954. Since then the administra- 
tion of congressional investigations has im- 
proved, and one reason for the improvement 
has been the influence of the American Bar 
Association. This change was not achieved 
without criticism from those who wanted a 
free hand to deal with the Communist men- 
ace in whatever way suited them best. 


STUDIED THE COMMUNIST RECORD 


To get the facts straight and make them 
available for ready reference the Fund for 
the Republic then financed a study of om- 
cial records of Communist activity. Under 
the able leadership of Arthur Sutherland, of 
Harvard Law School, a digest was prepared 
of the principal judicial and administrative 
hearings in which the Communist Party has 
been involved, and the completed volumes 
were distributed to university, research, and 
public libraries, Microfilm records of the 
leading court cases on Communist activities 
have been put in a few large libraries 
throughout the country. The fund has also 
made a grant to the Methodist Church for 
a study of the chalienge of communism. 

In response to calls from many quarters 
for a private committee to make a dispas- 
sionate appraisal of the loyalty-security pro- 
gram of the Federal Government, the fund 
for the Republic financed such a committee 
under the auspices of the New York City Bar 
Association. In appointing the members of 
this committee the bar association included 
lawyers from many parts of the country. 
The fund belleyed that one good way to 
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show how the loyalty-security program oper- 
ated was to compile the facts of individual 
cases, and Adma Yarmolinsky of the District 
of Columbia Bar Association was asked to 
secure what records he could from the de- 
fending lawyers. His report contains ab- 
stracts of over 300 cases, and 50 of these 
have been published. The facts of this re- 
port throw much light on whether individual 
rights have been sacrificed to the demands 


ot national security and whether those de- 


mands have been excessive. 
FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION 


One of the foundation stones of American- 
ism is the freedom of discussion. The Illi- 
nois Department of the American Legion 
and its past commander, Irving Breakstone, 
have cooperated with the American Heritage 
Council of Chicago on a plan of popular edu- 
cation centering around discussion of basie 
documents in United States history. The 
fund for the Republic has made a grant to 
the council to assist this enterprise. It has 
also helped the Carrie Chapman Catt Me- 
merial Fund with its Freedom Agenda proj- 
ect in which 500 communities are cooperat- 
ing, and similar educational p 
the Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, the Univer- 
salist Service Committee, the YMCA 
YWCA. The more people know about their 
individual liberties, the safer their freedom 
will be. 

* The Fund for the Republic has honored 
with substantial awards organizations and 
communities that have distinguished them- 
selves by their defense of civil liberties. One 
award went to the YMCA at the University 
of California at Berkeley for its outstand- 


ing program in race relations and its open 


platform policy, and another to the town 
of Waverly, Iowa, for its efforts on behalf of 
a Negro Air Force captain and his family. 
In this way the fund called the attention of 
the country to courageous and selfless devo- 
tion to the cause of freedom. 

IN RACE RELATIONS 


Individual rights have also been under 
pressure in the field of race relations, and it 
was natural for the Fund for the Republic 
to concern itself with racial discrimination. 
One of its largest grants went to the Southern 
Regional Council to strengthen the Atlanta 
headquarters and increase the professional 
staff of the council's affiliates in 12 Southern 
States. With this assistance the council is 
expanding community education in inter- 
group relations under the leadership of 
George S. Mitchell, who received the 1953 
award of the Catholic Committee of the 
South for an outstanding contribution to the 
improvement of race relations. A recent 
grant to the Southern Presbyterian Church 
provides for local institutes for discussion 
interracial problems and for the distribution 
of literature and visual aids. Similar assist- 
ance has been made available in this field 
to the Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions of the Methodist Church, to the Presby- 
terlan Church, United States of America, and 
to the National Council of Churches in con- 
nection with problems growing out of the 
Supreme Court's decision holding segregated 
schools unconstitutional. 

The Pund for the Republic has also estab- 
lished a commission on race and housing 
to examine the obstacles encountered bY 
minority groups, particularly Negroes, 
finding places to live and in building new 
homes. No comprehensive survey of hous- 
ing for minorities has ever been made, but 
it is thought that they pay more and get less 
than other sections of the population, This 
commission is headed by Earl B. Schwulst, 
chairman of the board of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, and among its members ere Henry R- 
Luce, editor of Time and Life; Elliott V. Bell. 
editor of Business Week; aud John J. Cava- 
naugh, director of the University of Notre 
Dame Foundation. 


1956 


A CHANGING CLIMATE 


Fortunately the climate of opinion is now 
more favorable to the cause of civil liberties 
than it was when the Fund for the Republic 
began its work in 1953. The eclipse of Sen- 
ator MCCARTHY, the apologies by Government 


agencies to people wronged by mistake or 


~ prejudice, the changes in passport regula- 
tions, the improved procedure in congres- 
sional investigations, are putting new heart 
in the belief that America does not have to 
suppress its liberties in order to protect them. 
But as long as the fund continues to carry 
out the purpose for which it was created, as 
long as it supports the freedoms guaranteed 
to all Americans by the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights where they are under threat or 
pressure, it will come in for its share of criti- 
cism and will face the attack with courage 
and confidence, 


The Medical Library Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Howard A. Rusk, M. D., entitled “Books 
Can Help To Cure,” which appeared in 
the New York Times on April 8, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Booxs Can Hm To Cure—AN ANALYSIS 
OF THE FACTORS BEHIND BILL To ESTABLISH 
NATIONAL MEDICAL LIBRARY 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

WAsHINGTON, D. Next Tuesday Senate 
hearings will begin here on a little-publi- 
elzed and undramatic bill which has tre- 
mendous significance for medical research in 
this country, It has been discussed very 
little in the congressional cloakrooms, but 
is a leading topic of discussion among medi- 
cal researchers, physicians, and health teach- 
ers. 

The bill, introduced by Senators LISTER 
Hi, Alabama, and JoHN F. KENNEDY, Mas- 
Sachusetts, is to create a decently housed, 
efficiently staffed, properly located and ade- 
e financed National Library of Medi- 
cine. 

For the past 130 years, our Nation has ac- 
tually had such a national medical library. 
Known originally in 1836 as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Library, it has been the Armed Forces 
Medical Library since 1952. One of three 
large research libraries operated by the Fed- 
eral Government, it has over 650,000 bound 
Volumes with more than a million titles, re- 
gelves over 5,000 medical periodicals, and adds 
to its collection over 25,000 volumes a year. 

The Hoover Commission Task Force on 
Federal Medical Services declared in its re- 
Port, “today the largest and most important 
Medical library in the world is the Armed 
Forces Medical Library. No other medical 
agency of the Federal Government serves the 
future of medical research so intimately and 
50 widely as does this unequaled collection of 

ks, journals, and bibliographic services.“ 
NEED IS UNQUESTIONED 

That new physical facilities for this library 
are needed stands without question. Its 
Present quarters, built 69 years ago, have been 
Rursrow and outmoded for 30 years. The 

lbrary requires an additional mile of shelf 

Space each year. Its interlibrary loan service 
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places 133,000 volumes in the hands of thou- 
sands of medical research workers yearly. 
Over 1,000 reference questions are answered 
by its staff each year. 
tions of medical literature are constantly 
threatened by loss from fire and have under- 
gone actual damage through exposure to 
weather and improper storage. 

Pointing out that the Armed Forces Med- 
ical Library has, in fact, become a national 
Library of Medicine, the- Hoover Commission 
task force a year ago urged it be thus officially 
designated and be given clear statutory au- 
thority for the functions it now serves. 

The bill introduced by Senators Hitt and 
Kennepy provides for such authority with 
adequate financing. As an independent 
agency, it would be administered by the 
Surgeons General of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Public Health Service, the Librar- 
ian of Congress, and 12 leaders in the various 
health fields to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

With the ever-increasing amounts of both 
public and private funds being spent for 
medical and related health research, the sig- 
nificance of a national library of medicine 
has increased. All professional organizations 
concerned with health, such as the American 
Medical Association, American Dental Asso- 
ciation, and American Hospital Association, 
have strongly endorsed such a proposal. 

RESEARCH INVOLVED 


Dr. Alan Gregg, vice president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and one of the 
world’s authorities in medical research, has 
said, “No defense for the amounts being 
spent on medical research by all the Gov- 
ernment agencies can be made if we con- 
tinue to neglect the need for one adequate 
library, such as this library could be made.” 

The paramount importance of the Armed 
Forces Medical Library to our military serv- 
ices is without question. Since, however, it 
has been serving civilian agencies and health 
workers since 1892, it is not logical that its 
costs should be totally borne by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Currently, as it has no 
legal authorization to operate as a national 
institution primarily for civilian purposes, 
its expenses are hidden within 18 different 
categories of the Department of Defense. In 
the past, each time the Department of De- 
fense planned a building program for the 
library, it was squeezed out by other more 
strictly defense items. 

As in the case of the National Gallery of 
Art, there are reasons to expect that sub- 
stantial contributions from private founda- 
tions and other voluntary, civilian groups 
would be made to a National Library of Medi- 
cine. Such groups have been loath to sup- 
port a library that by its title implied it was 
a military library. 

The bill to create an adequate National 
Library of Medicine does not have the drama 
and glamour of increased funds for direct 
research activities which may solve the rid- 
dies of cancer, heart disease, arthritis and 
the other great killers and cripplers. It is 
fundamental, however, to the eventual 
achievement of those goals. 


Wisconsin Soil Conservation Report, 1955 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9, 1956 
Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, it is again my pleasure to insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the annual report of M. F. 


Its priceless collec- - 
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Schweers, Wisconsin State conservation- 
ist, to district supervisors of the Soil Con- 
servation Service in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Schweers was thoughtful enough 
to furnish me with a copy of his annual, 
cumulative report, based on the annual 
reports submitted to him by the various 
soil conservation districts in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Schweers has high hopes that the 
four remaining counties of Wisconsin 
which have not yet formed soil conserva- 
tion districts may do so in 1956. The re- 
maining 67 counties of the State are so 
organized. 

Since last year, seven new locally or- 
ganized watershed associations have 
come into being, making a total of 46 in 
the State. Other significant develop- 
ments during the past year have included 
completion and dedication of the Coon 
Creek project, and approval of the Mill 
Creek project in Richland County. 

I believe the accomplishments of the 
Soil Conservation Service in Wisconsin 
represent a laudable example of fine co- 
operation, dedication to service apart 
from dictation, and commendable lead- 
ership at the State level. 

Mr. Schweers“! report for 1955 follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 

OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sor CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Madison, Wis., April 23, 1956, 
To: Soil Conservation District Supervisors, 
From: M. F. Schweers. State conservationist. 
Subject: Acknowledgement of your 1955 SCD 
Reports. 

“Success of the Coon Creek project rang 
the bells around the world, not the bells toll- 
ing hunger or the doom of progress, but 
rather those that tolled for better things 
from the land for the people.” 

These words were spoken by the first Chief 
of the Soil Conservation Service about the 
Nation's first large scale coordinated soil, 
water, forest, and wildlife conservation dem- 
onstration. 

Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, now retired, made the 
above statement when he came back to Coon 
Valley last July 19 to help dedicate an official 
historical marker commemorating the water- 
shed project. Governing bodies of the La- 
Crosse, Monroe, and Vernon County Soll 
Conservation Districts were among the spon- 
sors of this recognition ceremony. 

Inscribed upon the Coon Creek marker are 
these words: 

“The success of the project is a tribute to 
farm families who had the courage, wisdom, 
foresight, and confidence to adopt the mod- 
ern methods of soll conservation farming 
illustrated here.“ 

Yes; the people of the Coon Creek Water- 
shed played a major role in the conservation 
movement of Wisconsin and the Midwest. 
And, certainly the early farmer conservation- 
ists in each of your districts also deserve a 
tribute for their pioneering activities. After 
all, we know that the success or failure of our 
joint efforts lies in the-hands of the farm 
families who till the land. 


1955 REPORTS 


As always, your reports were both interest- 
ing and informative. We were again pleased 
to note that a large number were mimeo- 
graphed. Many had attractive covers. We 
sincerely hope that everyone who received a 
2 enjoyed and got as much out of it as we 

In a special communication, SCS Adminis- 
trator D. A. Williams asked that this ac- 
knowledgement also be made in his behaif, 
So, please consider this as a joint letter from 
him and us, 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

“The best year we ever had.” That, in 

effect, is what many of your reports say about 
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1955 and the statement is applicable to total 
accomplishments in the State. 

When we acknowledged your annual re- 
ports 3 years ago we indicated that 1952 was 
the banner year. Up to that time it was the 
most productive year in the history of SCD- 
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-SCS operations in Wisconsin. Now we come 
to 1955 which surpasses the fine record made 


back in 1952. Of course, there are a few 
decreases among the many increases. But 
let's see what actually was done in these 2 
years and how they compared. 


Item 


Basie conservation plans... 
BCD cooperators serviced.. 
Soil surveys 
Soll descriptions 


Pasture improvement ae: 
Prevention of grazing damage 


AGP farms serviced 


Direct SCS assistance to SC D's (includes part-time ads) 


Accomplishments 


— 

(percent 
* 1952 1955 

2,996 14 

1,216 201 

13, 022 us 

550, 395 aS 

102 340 

S14, 472 OERE AAA 

50,174 90 

345 100 

335 111 

198 131 

22 118 

977 151 

20,773 251 

a), 0% 158 

4, 599 67 

3, 1S5 158 

33 75 

ons 53 

24 459 

25 417 

79 33 

731 EM 
34, 670. 7 

15,112 89 

159 101 


1 No record. 


A few comments concerning the table are 
in order. You will note a material reduction 
in the number of new cooperators for last 
year as compared to 1952. On the other 
hand, the number of basic conservation plans 
increased materially. In planning for 1955, 
most governing bodies decided to devote 
more time to assisting farm families in the 
development of basic conservation plans 
rather than trying to secure an increage in 
the number of new cooperators. Frankly, we 
thoroughly agree with your thinking and the 
corresponding trend is very gratifying. 

Although the acreage of soil surveys de- 
creased, there was a considerable increase 
in the number of soil descriptions written. 
Added efforts are being devoted to character- 
izing soils in greater detail than formerly was 
thought necessary. Naturally, this work took 
time away from field mapping. 

There was a slight reduction in contour 
strip cropping. This is to be expected as 
there has been a gradual downward trend for 
this practice. Yet, Wisconsin, as of last June 
30, had over 40 percent of the total strip 
cropping in the nine Corn Belt States. Strip 
cropping is the most picturesque and spec- 
tacular of all practices. Having such a large 
percentage, one need not wonder why many 
people tell us that there is more obvious con- 
servation work in Wisconsin than in any 
other State of the Midwest. 

The reduction in wildlife area improve- 
ment may be attributed to the fact that the 
Service no longer provides wildlife packets. 

We should like to call your attention to 
the nice increases in construction practices. 
We have one comment to offer. It concerns 
drainage. We want to point out that most of 
the open drains are surface ditches on land 
upon which there was very little if any 
change in land use. 

The reduction in the number of ACP re- 
ferrals was due to the fact that in 1955 the 
Service did not have the responsibility for 
determining need and practicability for some 
of the vegetative practices as we did in 1952. 

While the Service does not maintain de- 
tailed records on such items as desirable land 
use conversions; influence on increasing 
farmer purchases of needed liming and fer- 
tilizing materials, and so forth, these basic 
factors are considered while assisting farm 
families in developing and carrying out their 
conservation plans. To do this job in 1955 
Service personnel made over 13,000 personal 


calls on soil-conservation district cooper- 
ators. 

‘The Service also assisted district governing 
bodies and collaborated with the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and the State soil 
conservation committee in planning for and 
carrying out educational and information 
programs. We do not have data on the ex- 
tent of these activities. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Your reports indicate that the ACP con- 
tributed to improved interest in and the 
establishment of increased amounts of soil 
and water conservation practices. 

County agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation committees transferred more than 
$122,000 to the Soil Conservation Service 
under the SCS-ACP 5-percent program. Of 
this amount the Service “earned” just under 
$114,000. These funds were used in supple- 
menting district staffs to handle or com- 
pensate for the additional workload result- 
ing from the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. 

Layout accomplishments made under this 
joint program are included in the table ap- 
pearing in the preceding section of this let- 
ter. Almost 9,000 of the referrals involved 
farms of soil conservation district cooper- 
ators. According to what you say, many 
of the farmers assisted solely on ACP have 
since indicated an interest in farm conserva- 
tion plans and should ultimately become 
district cooperators. 

PROGRAM BALANCE 


The forestry, wildlife, pasture renovation, 
and gully and streambank erosion control 
phases of your programs are lagging some- 
what behind cropland practices. Such a 
statement appears in a number of your re- 
ports. We know that everyone has done his 
utmost to bring these measures into balance 
as integral parts of the overall soil, water, 
forest, and wildlife conservation program. 
It has been a difficult task and new ideas 
on promotion and establishment are needed. 
Many district governing body plans for 1956 
call for special emphasis on these practices. 


WATERSHED ACTIVITIES 
Many of your reports made reference to 
watershed associations. Records show that 
there are now 46 such groups in the State, 
varying in age from 0 to 10 years. 
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Lack of space prohibits quoting many of 
the favorable comments made about these 
tions. More conservation on the 
land”, “better balanced program”, “local 
planning,” “local leadership,” “whole family 
participation,” “social and economic ad- 
vantages,” etc., are among the remarks in- 
cluded in your reports or conveyed to us in. 
contacts with enthusiastic association mem- 
bers. 

The Sauk County SCD still leads the State 
in the number of associations with eight. 
There are seven in the Green County SCD. 

One of the two contracted detention dams 
on the Kickapoo Pilot Watershed was com- 
pleted in 1955. The other win be finished 
this year. There is a possibility for another 
and much larger structure provided the 
Vernon County SCD governing body is able 
to acquire necessary rights-of-way and land 
easements. Should this materialize the 
watershed above it will be about twice as 
large as the other two combined. 

In order to facilitate activities under Pub- 
lic Law 566 the 1955 State legislature enacted 
several new laws. Copies of these have been 
transmitted to you. Among the provisions 
of the new laws are the following: (1) The 
State Soil Conservation Commitee has been 
designated to review applications for plan- 
ning assistance; (2) villages and counties 
are permitted to appropriate funds for works 
of improvement as defined in the Federal 
statute; and (3) SCD governing bodies have 
been given additional responsibilities and au- 
thorities on watershed protection and flood 
prevention work. 

The Mill Creek application for planning 
assistance under Public Law 566, co-spon- 
sored by the Richland County SCD govern- 
ing body, was approved by the State Soil 
Conservation Committee and D. A. Williams, 
Administrator of the Soil onservation Serv- 
ice. At the present time a staff of techni- 
clans is working in the District collecting 
technical data and information for consid- 
eration by the local sponsors and cooperat- 
ing agencies in completing their work plan. 

Six other watershed associations are in the 
process of completing applications at the 
present time. 

COOPERATION 


We were pleased to note that every annual 
report made complimentary references to the 
friendly and effective relationships. existing 
among all people interested in the conserva- 
tion programs of your respective soil con- 
servation districts, 

In these narratives you commend personnel 
of the Agricultural Extension Service, Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation Serv- 
ice, the State soil conservation committee, 
Farmers’ Home Administration, Vocational 
Agriculture, Vet Trainers, Soil Conservation 
Service, Wisconsin Conservation Department, 
county highway commissioners, sportsmen's 
clubs, bankers’ associations, machinery deal- 
ers, business organizations, and several 
other groups for the fine cooperation and 
contributions made to the programs of Wis- 
consin's 67 soil conservation districts. 

Newspapers, radio, and TV have evidently 
given you all the space and time you can 
effectively use in your program. 

And we do not ever want to overlook the 
people on the land. As previously mentioned, 
they hold the key to a successful program. 

Insofar as the Soil Conservation Service is 
concerned, we sincerely thank you for the 


very fine tributes you paid our personnel. 


Were they individually acknowledging their 
respective soil conservation district reports, 
they would say about what we feel, which is: 
“We thoroughly enjoy having the opportu- 
nity of working with you supervisors and 
serving the fine farm families in the district. 
We will continually strive to do a better job.” 
YOUTH EDUCATION 


Youth education in soil, water, forest, and 
wildlife conservation rates high in most dis- 
trict work plans, We still believe Wisconsin 
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ranks second to none in the field of youth 
training. In most soil. conservation dis- 
tricts, county superintendents of schools have 
done an outstanding job in having courses on 
conservation included in the rural school 
curriculum. We too commend these impor- 
tant members of soll conservation district 
governing bodies on the fine program they are 
carrying out. E 

Advances continue to be made in empha- 
sizing and improving conservation courses 
for teachers both in secondary schools and 
on the job. This program is under the ca- 
pable leadership of I. O. Hembre, executive 
secretary for the State soll conservation 
committee. 

Your reports point to increased 4-H Club 
enrollments in conservation projects. The 
FFA has participated in various activities. 


GOVERNING BODY ACTIVITIES 


We were interested in your remarks con- 
cerning activities being carried out by you 
Supervisors. Most governing bodies meet 
monthly and plan their programs in advance. 
Evidently your field trips have proven profit- 
able in guiding your activities. Your spon- 
sorship of plowing matches, land judging 
contests, demonstrations and meetings has 
been very fruitful. Quite a number of gov- 
erning bodies held highly successful recogni- 
tion banquets for SCD cooperators. Several 
district governing bodies conducted tours for 
their county boards. From all indications 
these too were very worthwhile events. 

A number of county boards appropriated 
funds to district governing bodies in amounts 
varying from one to several hundred dollars. 
This permitted you and your associates to 
do some of the things requiring financing 
that you would have been unable to do other- 
wise. = 

The Marathon County Soil Congervat ion 
District governing body won first place in the 
1954-55 Goodyear Soil Conservation Awards 
Program. The Waupaca County SCD was 
runner-up. 

Many district governing bodies took an 
Active part in sponsoring Stewardship Sun- 
day. Several reports indicated that you se- 
cured and personally presented packets of 
information to clergymen, 

References were made to effective area con- 
ferences of supervisors and representatives 
of cooperating agencies. We agree with you 
that these are very worthwhile. Many of you 
also mentioned the successful State meeting 
held in Madison last year. 

Evidently quite a number of you attended 
the annual meeting of the Soil Conservation 
Society of America held in Green Lake last 
September. A new national attendance rec- 
Ord was set with over 800 people registering. 
The Green Lake County SCD governing body 
Provided free cheese, crackers, and milk dur- 
ing the entire 3-day conference. Super- 
Visors, their wives and others did a rushing 
business. 

THE FUTURE 

In retrospect, 1955 was the best year we 
ever had in our joint undertaking. Looking 
forward. we have every reason to believe that 
1956 will surpass it. 

Substantiating the above statement, we 
Present the following data. Interpreting 
your total workload analyses in light of 
Program balance, availability of equipment, 
Size of permanent staff, etc., we estimate it 
Would take about 195 man-years of perma- 
nent and part-time help to perform all the 
Work you believe farmers will be ready to un- 
dertake during 1956. We figure that we will 
have about 160 man-years available, That 
leaves quite a difference. However, we be- 
lie ve it's better to have too much work than 
nat enough. Then, too, we prefer being un- 
der rather than over staffed. Such condi- 
2 tax everyone's ingenuity to get the ob 

one, 5 

One statement common to most reports 
indicates that you believe all layout will be 
Pretty well taken care of in 1956 with present 
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staffs, provided the weather is right and ade- 
quate equipment is available. However, 
planning will suffer, so you say. 

During 1955 we increased the number of 
permanent personnel assigned to districts by 
several new employees. We are now consid- 
ering requests for additional help from a 
number of SCD governing bodies. We are 
analyzing workloads, and we do plan to 
fill a number of positions in 1956. 

The future looks.good, and through a unit- 
ed effort we are confident that in 1956 the 
bells will continue to toll for more conserva- 
tion on the land for the good of its people. 

THANK YOU 

Extending personal regards and thanking 
you for the many courtesies and fine cooper- 
ation you have extended to all of us in the 
Soll Conservation Service, I am, 

rely yours, 
Since: yy 3 


State Conservationist. 


The Medical Library Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on April 8, 1956. 2 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Brit Woutp Burp MEDICAL LIBRARY—SENATE 
Group Sers HEARING ON PROPOSAL TO CREATE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION 
Wasuincton, April 7—The Senate Labor 

and Public Welfare Committee will open hear- 

ings next week on a little-noticed bill that, 
it is believed, could have a big impact on the 

Nation's medical research. 

The measure would create a National 
Library of Medicine to take over “the great- 
est collection of medical literature in the 
entire world.” The library is now operated 
by the Defense Department as the Armed 
Forces Medical Library. The proposed legis- 
lation would transfer it to a new and inde- 
pendent board. 

Senator Lister Hitt, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, committee chairman and coauthor 
of the bill, said the library was “lost and 
hidden in the Defense Department. He pre- 
dicted it would grow if turned into a na- 
tional library. 

One of the main purposes of the bill Is to 
get a new building and adequate financing 
for the library. It is now housed in a 69- 
year-old structure that was termed inade- 
quate 30 years ago. 

Col. Frank B. Rogers, library director, said 
the library was desperate“ for space. It 
„cannot go on much longer unless the prob- 
lem is solved.“ he added. Congress four 
times since 1919 has authorized the military 
establishment to draft plans for a new bulid- 
ing, with no results. 

The library, a clearing house for the 
world’s medioal literature, contains some 
961,000 books, periodicals, pamphlets and 
films. It serves both the Armed Forces and 
civilians in every field of health. Colonel 
Rogers said it received 100,000 requests a 
year for copies of material on medical de- 
velopments and research. 

The library was established 120 years ago 
by the Army Surgeon General for military 
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use. It has grown into “the largest and most 
important medical library in the world,” ac. 
cording to a medical task force of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, 

No other Government medical agency 
“serves the future of medical research so 
intimately and so widely,” the task force 
said in a 1955 report. The report recom- 
mended that the library be transferred from 
the Defense Department. 

Senate committee aides have said the bill 
has widespread support in the medical pro- 
fession. Representatives of many medical 
groups will testify Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The Defense Department originally op- 
posed the bill. It will withdraw its objec- 
tions according to committee sources. 


~ 
Statement in Support of Proposed Appro- 
priations for the Soil Conservation 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me in support of proposed 
appropriations for the Soil Conservation 
Service before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee: 


The duties and responsibilities of the Soil 
Conservation Service are among the most 
essential of all Federal Government activ- 
ities. In developing and carrying out a na- 
tional soil and water conservation program 
through soil conservation districts, it is con- 
tributing immeasurably to the welfare of our 
great farm population and to the Nation. 

A mere listing of its activities is sufficient 
to bring home this fact. Its watershed pro- 
tection and flood-prevention projects and 
river-basin investigations are of inestimable 
benefit to all of the Nation. Reduction of 
flood damage in 11 major watersheds is one 
activity which is difficult to measure in 
monetary value but almost beyond calcula- 
tion in actual value to those who will thus 
be protected from loss of property and even 
loss of life. 

Soil, water, and range resources of our 
country are the foundation blocks of the 
structure of the national economy. It is 
the Soil Conservation Service which coordi- 
nates, develops, broadcasts information, and 
carries out many of the most effective meas- 
ures for the protection of the sources of our 
food and much of our clothing. How well 
the resources of soil and water are protected 
and conserved and even improved will have 
a direct effect on our standard of living 
throughout the Nation far into the future. 

In the short span of its history the Soil 
Conservation Service has rendered services of 
great value to us all. It would be difficult 
to envisage a farm economy without the vital 
services which it performs. In the past year, 
throughout the 2,700 soil conservation dis- 
tricts, over 1,200,000 individual farmers and 
ranchers were assisted in some measure. 
Over 4½ million farms totaling over 1% 
billion acres are now organized into soil con- 
servation districts. These districts serve as 
centers for sharing information with all of 
their members. 

Ask almost any farmer and he will tell you 
that he has benefited mightily from the 
services offered by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
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ice. He may have had his entire farm sur- 
veyed and a plan for its most efficient utiliza- 
tion prepared. Such a survey would make 
use of the most effective conservation meas- 
ures as well as means of improving the qual- 
ity of. the land and crops. The farmer may 
have been aided in application of such com- 
plex measures as drainage and water-disposal 
systems, farm ponds (a sight now familiar to 
even the city dweller), diversions, waterways, 
contouring, stripping, and many others. He 
jis also constantly advised in maintaining 
such measures of soil and water conservation 
after it has been applied to the land. 

A broader activity of the Service is the 
upstream watershed protection and flood- 
prevention program carried out as an integral 
part of the total soil and water conservation 
job. The Service works with local organiza- 
tions that sponsor watershed projects as well 
as individual landowners and operators in 
watershed project areas. It aids in prepara- 
tion of a pian for the entire watershed and 
helps the local interests to carry out meas- 
ures found to be most effective. 

We have only to remember reading in the 
daily press, hearing on radio and TV the con- 
stantly recurring accounts of floods through- 
out our Nation to realize the vital need for 
flood-prevention measures. 

The needs of our radiply increasing popu- 
lation for food and raiment must be met. 
All we have whereby they can be met are our 
soil and water resources. The must be pro- 
tected in every way possible. The Soil Con- 
servation Service is rendering a vital and 
valuable service in so doing. It is essential 
that the work be continued and even ex- 
panded in the future. 

Economically the farmer is now going 
through a period of straightened circum- 
stances. He must be helped a little now, and 
he certainly deserves it. We, as a nation, owe 
much to our farmers in the past, now. and 
increasingly will in the future. So I beg of 
you do not stint in providing funds for one 
of the most valuable and essential needs of 
the farmer, the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Chairman, I especially urge you to fol- 
low the recommendations of Nolan Fuqua, 
of Duncan, Okla.; L. L. Males, Cheyenne, 
Okla.; Harral Allen, Ada, Okla., and presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts, for $5 million for up- 
stream measures on the Washita and other 
similar projects, 

The project on the Sand Stone Creek 
typifies the great value of such projects 
and is a monument to such men as Mr, 
Frank Dunaway, of Jones, Okla., Dick Long- 
mire of Pauls Valley, and Dave Vandever of 
Chickasha, who work without compensation, 
and many other civic minded citizens who 
realize that there is an average of only 
3 inches of top soil remaining in this world 
and if it is not conserved, 200 years hence 
there will be no top soil left. 

I wish to commend and compliment the 
especially good work done by men like Mr. 
Ray Walker, in charge of Soll Conservation 
Service in Oklahoma, his assistant, Harry 
Chambers, Earl Wade, and Ed McVicker of 
Chickasha, and many others who are serving 
beyond duty. 

This $5 million is for the Washita Valley 
Flood Control project which is 1 of 11 pilot 
watersheds established in 1946 by an act 
of Congress. I had the privilege of assist- 
ing in writing this legislation. 

There are 64 substation sheds in the 
Washita Valley. Six or eight are completed, 
or nearly so. Forty percent of the Washita 
project is planned and 15 percent is com- 
pleted. 

Another $5 million is needed now, and $5 
million per year for 7 years, making a total of 
$35 million, 

There are many other projects needed in 
the soil conservation district—one near 
Waurika where we have had devastating 
floods recently. 
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A Program for Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in the 
May issue of the fine publication called 
Parents magazine, there appeared an 
article by Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson en- 
titled “A Program for Children.” This 
article, like most of Adlai Stevenson's 
pronouncements, is constructive and 
thought-provokinge. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECERD, 
as follows: 

A PROGRAM FoR CHILDREN 
(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 

Joy, wonder, and pride attend the birth of 
our children—but so does a solemn feeling 
of responsibility. Most Americans would 
agree that our society should be so ordered 
that every child may realize the full promise 
of his natural endowment. Indeed, this con- 
cept is imbedded in the very structure of our 
democracy, which relies finally upon the 
capacity of the individual. 

Our obligation, then, is to guarantee all 
our children a good start in life and a clear 
field. How are we measuring up to it? 

We can find much encouragement in the 
medical statistics. Infant mortality is stead- 
ily declining and the total life span is stead- 
ily widening. Many of the diseases that 
once ravaged childhood have been checked 
by immunization, miracle drugs and improv- 
ing standards of public and private sanita- 
tion. But as we take due pride in such mile- 
stones as the conquest of polio, we must 
note, too, that other killers are still abroad 
in the land and are not yet subject to such 
concentrated attack as that launched against 
infantile paralysis by public and private 
agencies. Heart disease and cancer are no 
respecters of childhood; paralysis and crip- 
pling accidents, multiple sclerosis, muscular 
dystrophy, rheumatic fever, blindness and 
deafness take a frightening toll. 

The magnitude of the health problem is 
variously measured, but the charts and 
tables tell us nothing of the human tragedy 
each recorded case and his family must 
bear. Even so, the figures are terrible 
enough: & million eye defects, a third of a 
million hearing defects, 1 million plastic and 
orthopedic handicaps, cases of heart disease 
and even tuberculosis still running into 
the thousands. 

These might be called the visible parts of 
the record. But we have also had in recent 
years alarming evidence of the cumulative 
effect of physical deficiencies of childhood 
that do not always find their way into the 
statistics—the determination under Selective 
Service that barely half of our young men 
are physically and mentally fit for duty with 
our armed services. Here is clear evidence 
that there is much to be done despite our in- 
oculations, vitamin pills, school lunches, and 
bathtubs, 

The responsibility for reducing the health 
hazards of childhood is partly private, partly 
public, and there has been much controversy 
over the division of labor. But certainly 
there can be no quarrel with the proposition 
that our children deserve a concerted and 
carefully coordinated effort to make full use 
of the scientific tools now available to us and 
to find new and more effective means of con- 
trolling and combating disease. 
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We need, first of all, a stepped-up public 
education and public health program that 
will carry to every Community and to every 
family health-giving and life-saving messages 
and services. Here we are on well-tested and 
firm ground. Local and State departments of 
health, working with the support of the Na- 
tional Government, can take much credit for 
the decline in child mortality and children’s 
diseases. 

But we also need stepped-up research pro- 
grams that will take the offensive against the 
great killers and the great cripplers. Again 
responsibility must be shared. The private 


-foundations and medical institutions will 


continue to contribute their generous share, 
but the public agencies, the agencies that 
must serve all the people, cannot escape their 
residual responsibility. And it might be 
noted parenthetically that a first condition of 
success is the maintenance of adequate safe- 
guards around the right of free inquiry. Men 
and institutions must be free to push honest 
search to its ultimate limits; there is no other 
way of unleashing our Nation’s productive 
Intelligence. 

: EMOTIONAL HEALTH 

Physically handicapped children are heart- 
breaking to see, but those with clouded minds 
and disturbed emotions are even more pitiful, 
for they are denied the human right to think 
and to be. And each retarded child repre- 
sents a social problem as well as a human 
tragedy; his hesitant growth grievously bur- 
dens his family and his community. We 
must redouble our efforts to rehabilitate 
where possible, to ameliorate where practical, 
and to push forward with maximum speed 
those heartening discoveries which hold 
promise of loosening some of the cruel bonds 
which bind these children. 

Retardation is entangled with another 
critical problem, that of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. There are those who 
would comfort us by asserting that emo- 
tional diseases are not new, that they are 
simply more accurately diagnosed and re- 
corded these days. But serious students in 
this field see the 50,000 children (between 
the ages of 2 and 8) who need around-the- 
clock psychiatric care as a problem whose 
dimensions at least are new. 

Indeed, the whole question of emotional 
health, and especially the emotional health 
of our children, is one of the most insistent 
and elusive problems of our pressured and 
anxious times. The field is still wide open 
and requires yet uncharted programs of 
medical, social, and psychiatric services. We 
are only nibbling around the edges of a 
field of inquiry and of treatment which per- 
haps more than any other is most closely 
related to human happiness and the full 
realization of the individual potential. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


This matter of emotional health ties in 
closely with the distressing phenomenon of 
juvenile delinquency. I do not for one mo- 
ment believe that a whole generation of our 
young people is suddenly Jacking in ideal- 
ism, in character, or in concern for decent 
standards. In fact, we appear to be faced 
with the strange paradox that children 
sometimes become delinquent because they 
are concerned and anxious. But we cannot 
overlook the fact that delinquency, as meas- 
ured by skirmishes with the police, is grow- 
ing at an alarming rate. It has been esti- 
mated that there are over a million 
delinquent children, and if the current 
trend keeps up this number may well be 
doubled by 1960, Again, it would be com- 
forting to believe that the mounting total 
simply reflects better police reporting oF 
rising community standards. But no one 
really puts much faith in this sort of com- 
placent reasoning, for there is little doubt 
that the incidence of flaunted community 
standards and actual breaches of the law 
are alarmingly in the ascendant. 
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But if we are uncertain as to why this is 
80, of what goes on in the distorted depths 
of wayward young minds, we are still less 
clear as to what to do about it. Most of us 
have long since discarded the outmoded no- 
tion that punishment which fits the crime 
can settle the matter. What we need is not 
retribution for past guilt but deterrents to 
future sins, and here we are on uncharted 
seas. 

If we do not have all the answers, at least 
We know that we must explore every avenue 
of program and policy that offers any hope of 
Preventing young offenders from becoming 
bitter, disillusioned, and antisocial adults. 
We know that the attack must be many- 
Pronged and carefully coordinated. And we 
have more than a suspicion that much re- 
Sponsibility rests on careless, ignorant, or 
inadequate parents, on preoccupied and ob- 
livious communities. 

All of us are quick to point the accusing 
finger at the other fellow, but this is a short- 
Sighted and self-deceiving approach which 
commits valued resources to a time- 
consuming, energy-dissipating merry-go- 
Tound. The deep-seated, cancerous core of 
this problem of juvenile delinquency has 
Toots in every sector of our national life. It 
appears to grow from some inward inability 
to come to constructive terms with everyday 
Problems. It is fed, no doubt, by adolescent 
self-doubt and yearning for the security of 
Bang approval; but it is also nurtured by 
Parental apathy and neglect. It derives sus- 
tenance from every evidence of adult tenden- 
Cies to talk in one way about what is right 
and good but to act in another. And it is 
nourished by the materialism of a civiliza- 
tion that seldom pauses to ask where it is 
going, by a prosperity which still finds one- 
third of the Nation ill housed, and by civic 
indolence which permits millions of families 
to become contaminated by slum living. 

In the end juvenile delinquency statistics 
Prove only one thing: that we have all failed. 

© Wolf packs of the city streets are symp- 
toms of a corrosion of public and private 
Morals beyond the reach of police measures. 
Schools, churches, recreational and other 
child-serving community institutions, as 
Well as corrective and disciplinary agencies, 
must move forward massively and together. 

The juvenile delinquent, like the physically 
Crippled child, is the extreme symbol of con- 
ditions that less visibly affect all our chil- 
dren. Obviously an educational system 
Which permits a perceptible number of our 
Young people to become active rebels against 
Society has failed in important respects. It 


is, therefore, pertinent to inquire whether 


that same system is adequately serving the 
Freat majority who are not identified with 
Overt revolt and therefore do not find their 
Way into the statistics of the juvenile courts. 
€ these normal children being adequately 
Prepared for the increasing complexities of 
Our age? 
MORE AND BETTER SCHOOLS 
Americans have always been proud of our 
educational system—proud of the broad con- 
Sept of democracy that underlies it, proud of 
the high literacy rate it has produced, proud 
the scientists and technicians, professional 
Wrokers and business leaders who are its end 
ucts. Yet anyone who has taken the 
€ to inspect the school facilities available 
to his children in almost any community in 
ca is aware that in many important 
tects education has not kept pace with 
© burgeoning growth of the postwar years. 
© see now, when we go to examine it, a 
School system that needs 300,000 classrooms 
to serve its preenrollment; that needs 180,000 
b ers; that confines 6 million children to 
leeren that actually are unsafe; that sub- 
ects a million and a half impressionable 
Young minds to the stopgap teaching which 
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alone is possible in double or split shifts, It 
is a school system that only rarely provides 
for the special needs of unusually handi- 
capped, and unusually gifted children. It is 
a school system that usually does not pay its 
teachers enough and therefore witnesses an 
annual exodus of trained personnel to more 
rewarding fields—and with it a qualitative 
loss in the level of instruction at a rate that 
defies measurement by the statisticians. 

Perhaps the only encouraging aspect of 
this picture is that, because the deficiencies 
of our schools are virtually universal, most 
Americans are aware of them and concerned 
about them. The worst of our schools are 
intolerable, and even the best are not good 
enough. So there is a stirring throughout 
the country, a demand for action at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels that even the 
most complacent politicians can no longer 
ignore. Popular support for an educational 
program that will meet today’s needs, and 
take due account of tomorrow's, is a force in 
being. All that is needed now is wise and 
effective leadership to channel that support 
to productive ends. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 

I have dealt here primarily with the re- 
sponsibility of Government. Reduced to its 
ultimate simplicity, it is the responsibility 
for the needs of our children which will 
otherwise be unmet. Obviously the field is 
broad. Expanded public programs in health 
and education, as I have suggested, are in 
order. Moreover, the Government, through 
its aid to dependent children and old-age and 
survivors insurance programs, has assumed 
direct responsibility for the support of in- 
digent children. Yet there remains a large 
and essential area of private responsibility 
which the Government, by its nature, can- 
not and should not invade. 

Which brings us full circle to our individ- 
ual obligation, not only to our own children, 
but to all children. 

Public and private welfare programs, how- 
ever forward looking, are poor substitutes 
for comfortable and loving homes. The sup- 
port of sustained affection, experiences in 
giving as well as receiving, these are beyond 
price and beyond full substitution. 

The attitudes, the values, which germinate 
inside the close circle of family cast lifelong 
shadows, and are the ultimate source of 
private morals and public purposes. Here 
concern for individual growth and individual 
responsibility can develop to its fullest, and 
here also is born the will to participate in 
self-government. Recent studies indicate 
that children who come from families that 
have demonstrated sustained civic concern 
are most likely to be willing to shoulder 
public responsibility. Schools, churches, 
other community institutions, even politics 
and politicians, contribute their share to 
shaping civic virtue—and its opposite—but 
the prime moving force is the family. 

Every program, public or private, that 
reinforces individual families feeds strength 
into democratic processes. Much of our so- 
cial legislation has this purpose as a by-prod- 
uct, if not as a major esp its 333 

rograms, unemployment and other types o 
eked insurance, maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages, nursery schools and other aids 
to working mothers have all helped to sta- 
bilize families. 

What the children of America need in 1956 
is not bright election-year promises, lightly 
given and soon forgotten. They are not well 
served when either Government or private 
agencies move reluctantly, erratically, and 
only under the goad of crisis. For their 
sake we must face all the facts in all their 
total dimensions—including their costs—and 
never falter in our conviction that the wel- 
fare of children is worth whatever it costs, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS _ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in-the Boston, Mass., 
Herald on March 27, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICINE’s WEAKENED LINK 

One 3-by-5 card mailed for 10 cents can 
keep a team of medical researchists from 
needlessly duplicating a previous experi- 
ment. More, such a card can enable re- 
searchists to jump years ahead in their ex- 
periments. This is the bibliographical sery- 
ice of the Armed Forces Medical Library in 
Washington which, among other things, sup- 
plies the indispensable link in research, 
civilian and military, that keeps medicine 
moving ahead efficiently. 

Yet that service and others as valuable 
are jeopardized by a peculiar, almost unbe- 
Hevable situation. 

The Armed Forces Medical Library is, by 
historical accident, a responsibility of the 
Department of Defense, although it serves 
civilian needs far more than military. Ac- 
cording to a Hoover task force, it is the 
largest and most important medical library 
in the world. It holds over 650,000 bound 
volumes, receives over 5,000 medical period- 
icals and needs a mile of additional shelf 
space a year. Without its help, much of 
the research and clinical work now being 
carried on by the medical profession would 
be impossible. 

Yet this irreplaceable collection is largely 
housed in a 69-year-old building, totally un- 
suitable, condemned 30 years ago as inade- 
quate, so antiquated that its iron columns 
have buckled. Some of its books, charts, 
and manuscripts of incalculable value are 
stored in a warehouse in Cleveland, in 
danger from fire, and large numbers of vol- 
umes will soon have to be removed to highly 
flammable barracks. 

Why has Congress let this happen? Be- 
cause the Defense Department, compelled to 
cut its cloth to a closely circumscribed 
budget, has refused, and understandably, to 
tailor its military requirements to this 
mainly civilian function. - 

Now Congress has before it a more drastic 
moye. A bill sponsored by Senators HILU 
and KENNEDY would take the library from 
the Defense Department and put it under 
an independent National Library of Medicine 
headed by a Board of Regents. The Board 
would prepare plans for a suitable new 
building. 

This proposal is similar to the Hoover task 
force recommendation, except that the latter 
would make the library an almost autono- 
mous division of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Uke the National Gallery of Art. 

Either is a reasonable solution to this 
strange and little known problem. But the 
bill can easily be forgotten in this slow- 
moving, election year Congress. It needs 
the alert attention of the public, particu- 
larly of the American Medical Association, 
and the active concern of Senator Hr1’s 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
which now has the measure. 
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Strengthening the Bridge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


‘OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force, dedicated a new 
terminal building for the Military Air 
Transport Service at Charleston Air 
Force Base in my home city. For cen- 
turies Charleston has been an impor- 
tant seaport and Navy base. During 
World War II it was an important port 
of embarkation for military personnel 
being sent to overseas theaters. Now it 
is a great airport, and one of the main 
ports of aerial embarkation. Hence- 
forth, passengers and freight will leave 
for or arrive from Puerto Rico, the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone and South America with 
regularity. 

Charleston Air Force Base has been 
approved as a permanent base and, 
thanks to action taken by the public 
spirited citizens of Charleston, is cer- 
tain to be designated a permanent Air 
Force installation. A good many people 
deserve the credit for this, especially the 
members of the Charleston Chamber of 
Commerce who have been consistently 
interested in the defense of this Nation, 
and leaders in recognizing the impor- 
tance of air power. 

Air power is not merely bomber and 
fighter power; it is also, and more es- 
pecially since World War II, airlift— 
or air transportation. It was airlift— 
Operation Vittles—that forced the Rus- 
sians to abandon their blockade of Ber- 
lin in 1949. During the first year of the 
Korean conflict, our airlift of personnel, 
ammunition and supplies far surpassed 
the Berlin record. Our combat Air 
Forces fought and won the air war in 
Korea, but the air bridge over the Pa- 
cific created by our air transportation 
system made the victory possible. 

Henceforth our air transportation sys- 
tem must serve as the bridge over which 
forces and supplies will move with ut- 
most speed to the scene of combat in a 
future war. Victory may indeed depend 
upon the rapidity of that movement or, 
to continue the figure, the strength of 
the air bridge. 

The MATS terminal at Charleston Air 
Force Base is one end of this great air 
bridge. It is important in peace. It 
may prove crucial in war. The dedica- 
tion of the terminal and the use to which 
it will be put strengthens the bridge and 
strengthens the Air Force that guaran- 
tees our security. 

Mr. Speaker, I take pride in the con- 
sent of my colleagues to extend my re- 
marks to insert in the Recorp the ad- 
dress by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, which 
follows: 

Abonkss EY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF 
oy Starr, UNITED STATES Am FORCE, AT THE 
DEDICATION OF MILITARY Am TRANSPORT 
SERVICE TERMINAL, CHARLESTON AIR FORCE 
Base, S. C., Marcu 16, 1956 
It is a pleasure to be here with you to 

participate in your celebration that marks 
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a real step forward in air transportation. 
This terminal is not only a valuable addi- 
tion to the Air Force; it is a tribute to 
Charleston and Charleston’s good relations 
with the Air Force. 

For centuries Charleston has been an im- 
portant seaport. and naval base. Now your 
city takes its place as a link in modern air 
transportation. 

The people of Charleston can be particu- 
larly proud that this airport is much more 
than a center of domestic air travel. As of 
the first of this month, Charleston Air Force 
Base became one of our main ports of aerial 
embarkation, Here passengers and freight 
will leave for or arrive from Puerto Rico, the 
Panama Canal Zone, and South America. 

As you know, Charleston Air Force Base 
has been approved as a permanent base and 
the city officials of Charleston have prepared 
to offer a deed to the Federal Government 
for the necessary property. The deed is cur- 
rently being reviewed by the United States 
Attorney General. If the deed is approved, 
and we expect that it will be, the way will 
be open for the base to be designated as a 
permanent Air Force installation. The fact 
that Charleston Air Force Base will become 
a permanent base, that it has become a port 
of aerial embarkation, and that we are here 
dedicating this terminal, are not the re- 
sults of Air Force decision alone. One of 
the main reasons behind all of these actions 
is the fact that the people of Charleston 
have taken a very deep interest in their base 
and in the work that the Air Force is doing 
here. The Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce has been most cooperative in making 
this base what it is, and I want to endorse 
what Colonel Wassam said in thanks to the 
people of Charleston. 

I also want to acknowledge the fine help 
the Air Force has received from Congress- 
man MENDEL Rivers. He has been extremely 
interested in the defense of this Nation 
and has been a leader in recognizing the 
importance of airpower and in working for 
a stronger Air Force. Much of the credit 
for the excellent relations that we enjoy 
down here and for the importance of this 
base must go to Congressman Rivers. 

It is essential that all of us realize the im- 
portance of airpower during the days of 
international unrest. When we think of 
airpower the picture of jet bombers and 
supersonic fighters comes to mind. But I 
want to emphasize how important a part 
of airpower our air transportation system is 
in the airpower picture. 

Since World War II air transportation 
itself has grown tremendously. While grow- 
ing. it has greatly increased the interchange 
of people, of goods and ideas. 

Air transportation has contributed to 
peace and our security. It was the means 
of winning the first battle of the cold war: 
The Berlin Airlift. Thousands of people 
were kept alive by food, fuel, and medicine. 
Freedom was maintained by air transport 
alone. 

Air transport won this cold war battle just 
as decisively as the atom bombers ended 
World War II. Our victory in Berlin had a 
profound effect on the Soviets. 

Air transport became even more important 
in the next scene of battle against Com- 
munist aggression: Korea. The airlift of 
forces, ammunition, and supplies in the first 
year far surpassed the Berlin record. 

By early 1952 military transports combined 
with commercial airlines to set a new airlift 
record—more than 3½ million ton-miles 
were flown. f 

Commercial airlines carried more than half 
the burden. This is an outstanding exam- 
ple of the operational efficiency of our air- 
lines. 

This accomplishment was capped only by 
their readiness to meet the emergency. 
‘Within 3 days after the Communists at- 
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tacked, our private airlines had planes in 
the air on the way to the Korean theater. 

Our combat air forces fought and won 
the air war in Korea—not only over South 
Korea, but over North Korea as well. Im- 
portant in this victory was the air bridge 
over the vast Pacific created by our air trans- 
portation system. 

This gives you an idea of the great con- 
tribution to our airpower made by the air- 
lines pilots and the planes they fly. 

Another big part of our national alrpower 
that we should be proud of is our system of 
air bases and airfields.. If war should ever 
strike this Nation again, our airfields, mil- 
itary and civilian, could very well be one 
of our most priceless assets. In an atomic 
war, the more airfields we have the better 
our chances of successful retaliation against 
an aggressor. More airfields mean more 
dispersal. More dispersal means more of 
our retaliatory force could survive an atomic 
onslaught. More airfields mean more divi- 
sion of an enemy’s effort. More airfields 
would make this job tougher and our job 
easier. 

More airfields also give us another im- 
portant advantage. In case this country 
were attacked by an enemy atomic striking 
force, our airlines could very well be the 
only surviving transportation system. Air- 
fields could give us the ability to sustain our 
Nation and to support and rehabilitate any 
devastated area. 

You all have a share in this great airfield 
we see here—you also have a share in many 
other airfields that you do not see the many 
bases of your United States Air Force. These 
extend three-quarters of the way around the 
world. From the far off Middle East through 
Africa and Europe, across the Atlantic to 
Greenland, and stretches westward to Alaska. 
From Alaska they reach down through the 
Far East to Japan, Okinawa, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

This airfield here will be important to our 
security in war just as it now is important 
to commerce and welfare in peace. 

I am honored to be present to dedicate this 
terminal. I feel honored, also to be among 
those who have helped to give us strength 
in the air so that we can remain safe and 
free. 

With your help and your support we will 
maintain our position of leadership in the 
air, so that this great Nation can continue 
to grow and prosper, 


National School-Lunch Program 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me in support of the na- 
tional school-lunch program before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee: 
STATEMENT or VICTOR WICKERSHAM IN SUP- 

PORT OF THE NATIONAL ScHOoL-LUNCH 

PROGRAM BEFORE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS 

COMMITTEE 

From a small beginning, the school-lunch 
program has expanded rapidly until today 
approximately 10.5 million school children in 
the United States are participating in the 
program. In Oklahoma about 170,870 child- 
ren were participating as of December 1955. 


1956 


The National School Lunch Act, which be- 
came effective June 4, 1946, placed the school- 
lunch program on a permanent basis. It 
states that the purpose of the program is to 
safeguard the health and well-being of the 
Nation's children by encouraging them to 
eat more nutritious food. In signing the 
bill, on June 4, 1946, President Truman 
commented: “In the long view, no nation is 
any healthier than its children or more pros- 
perous than its farmers; and in the National 
School Lunch Act, the Co has con- 
tributed immeasurably both to the welfare 
of our farmers and the. health of our 
children.” 

Congressional discussions of the school- 
lunch program have generally credited it 
with a two-fold purpose—the use of surplus 
agricultural commodities, and the improve- 
ment of the health and nutrition of school 
children. In its early stages, the program 
seems to have been chiefly inspired by the 
surplus of agricultural commodities. School 
lunches were one method adopted for dis- 
tributing these surpluses. But as the pro- 
gram has developed, the two purposes have 
received equal emphasis; and, particularly in 
educational and health circles, the greater 
emphasis has tended to be upon the health 
and nutritional benefits. 
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To assist the States In carrying on a school- 
lunch program, Federal funds are allocated 
on the basis of an equalization formula 
which takes into account the per capita 
income of each State and the school popula- 
tion. For the years 1947 to 1950, inclusive, 
the States were required to match each dol- 
lar of Federal funds by $1 from sources 
within the State. For the years 1951 to 
1955, payments were based upon the condi- 
tion that for each dollar of Federal funds, 
the State's matching requirement would be 
$1.50. For any fiscal year after 1955, each 
Federal dollar must be matched by $3 from 
sources within the States. However, in the 
case of any State whose per capita income 
is less than the per capita income of the 
United States, the matching required for any 
fiscal year shall be decreased by the percent- 
age which the State per capita income is 
below the per capita income of the. United 
States. 

The Federal Government appropriation for 
the national school-lunch program for fiscal 
year 1955 was $83,236,197. In addition to the 
cash appropriation, the Federal Government 
donated about $70 million worth of surplus 
commodities to the States to be used in the 


program, Of the cash appropriation for fis- 
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cal year 1955 Oklahoma received about 61. 
228,129, and in addition to that amount 
received about $3.7 million worth of surplus 
commodities. 

The cooperation of States and the local 
communities in the administration of this 
program and financial contributions in mak- 
ing the national school-lunch program a suc- 
cess is most commendable. It proves to us 
again that the Federal Government assist- 
ance in this program, which provides some 
incentive for carrying on the program, is 
highly justiflable. We must, however, keep 
the program up to date. As participation 
increases contributions must be increased to 
maintain comparable nutritional standards 
from year to year, 

The necessity for better nutrition was 
demonstrated to us during World War II. 
The national school-lunch program is an im- 
portant means of spreading knowledge of 
better nutrition among all people throughout 
the country, While results of this aspect of 
the program cannot be measured in quanti- 
tative terms, it may well be that future gen- 
erations will look upon this basic step toward 
better nutrition for our children as the most 
im: nt single achievement of the pro- 
ao oes k 


U. S. Department of Agriculture—Agricultural Marketing Service 
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Number of schools participating 
Number of children participating. 
Federal eash apportionment 
Vulue of sec. 6 commodities 


Does not include $210,443 8 for ipment. 


* Acquired under sce. 6 of the National 


The Medical Library Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
Which appeared in the New York Times 
on April 1, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL MEDICAL LIBRARY 

The finest medical library in the world is 
t of the Armed Forces. It contains al- 
most a million books, receives more than 
10,000 serial publications currently and an- 
Rually about 100,000 journals and mono- 
graphs, and supplies medical information to 
every institution that wants it. For years 
it has been inadequately housed and sup- 
Ported. Yet it is an indispensable ald in 

Medical research. 3 
If he were denied access to its rich re- 
, the research clinician or biologist 
and public health officer might well spend 
Weeks, months, possibly years in exploring a 
Tegion that may have been penetrated by 


Lunch Act. 


Fiscal years 


3 July-December 1955. 
EE 


forgotten 
some Japanese, Russian, or other 

or unknown scientist. Realizing this, Sen- 
ators LisTeR HILL. and JoHN F. KENNEDY 
have introduced a bill which would separate 


the library from the Department of Defense, 


ert it into a National Medical Library, 
pars the necessary funds for its proper 
accommodation and maintenance and then 
place it on the same footing as the Library 
of Congress or the National Gallery, As 
it is, the library is housed in quarters that 
were condemned over a generation rete f 

e Libr: of Congress is a national in- 
Bont hish meets needs far wider than 
those of Congress. Similarly, the library 
of the Armed Forces meets far more than 
military needs. Besides, the time passed 
long ago when the library was merely an 
adjunct of the Army's medical service. It 
is time that we had a National Library of 
Medicine with a board of trustees and a 
budget of its own. Neither its present name 
nor its anomalous place in the administra- 
tion of the Department of Defense suggests 
the function that the library serves in meet- 
ing the needs of medical men all over the 
country. 

The Hoover Commission is in favor of call- 
ing the library by its right name, expanding 
it and giving it the status that it should 
have had long ago. There is no sign of ob- 
jection from the Department of Defense, 
which would probably be glad to rid itself 
of an administrative burden that has no 
direct connection with strictly military mat- 
ters. The Hill-Kennedy bill deserves the 
approval of Congress. 


CHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM IN OKLAHOMA, FISCAL YEARS 197-55 AND PRELIMINARY 1956 


2 | S632, 208 > 700, 3 $843, 000 
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* Acquired under price support and surplus removal programs, 


Hiss’ Appearance at Princeton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a letter I received from a 
Princeton alumnus which should make 
interesting reading. The letter is as 
follows: 

HARRISBURG, Pa., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. T. JAMES TuMULTY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TumuULTY: As an 
Orangeman with a Princeton tradition in 
his family background (third generation), let 
me congratulate a son of old Erin for lancing 
the boil which finally came to a head at 
Princeton in the Hiss invitation. Truly you 
Irishmen will convert an old Scotsman like 
me by your example yet. 

The Hiss invitation is of course not an 
episode in Princeton's history, but the result 
of a trend among its administration and 
faculty of long standing. “Numerous alumni 
like myself have been protesting the growth 
of left-wing and un-American influences at 
Princeton University for fears, only to earn 
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the hatred and contempt ot the administra- 
tion of the university and many alumni. 
We have made our protest without effect, 
and it appears that a reform, if any, must 
come from outside influences like yourself. 

The reaction of the majority of the Prince- 
ton alumni proves that most of them are 
good Americans who loathed the idea of 
lending Princeton’s good name to a traitor. 

It is to be hoped that the Hiss affair will 
finally arouse Princetonians to throw out a 
faculty and an administration which—(1) 
Teaches the students such things that they 
think it is smart to invite a traitor to Prince- 
ton; (2) teaches the students such things 
that they give a standing applause to a 
traitor; (3) lets the president of the student 
society who invited Hiss to Princeton off with 
a light reprimand, instead of a resounding 
and disgracing rebuke; (4) refuses to take 
advantage of the university rule requiring 
advance clearance of speakers with the ad- 
ministration in order to cancel Hiss“ appear- 
ance, and thus connives at Hiss’ appearance 
at Princeton. 

But are the students to be blamed if they 
follow the example of their elders who 
granted an honorary degree to such Red 
fronters as Bishop Oxnam, Ralph Bunche, 
Linus Pauling, and Harlow Shapley, and 
whose president wrote a rave review of 
Elmer Davis’ book, And We Were Born 
Free”? 

Congressman, I say give em hell again 
and bravo! 

ANDREW W. GREEN, 
Princeton 44. 


——— 


Preservation of Remnants of an Ancient 
Culture on the Site of the Dalles Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and I requested an 
appropriation for fiscal 1957 which would 
enable the National Park Service to 
save for future generations, the rem- 
nants of an ancient culture found in the 
vicinity of Celilo Falls on the Columbia 
River—a site soon to be covered by the 
waters impounded by the Dalles Dam. 

I mention the subject today, Mr. Pres- 
ident, because the hours and days are 
few, indeed, in which the work of saving 
these precious remnants of an old cul- 
ture may be expedited. For future gen- 
erations there will be a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the past if the program of pres- 
ervation is supported by an adequate 
appropriation. 

To the end that a wider understand- 
ing of the purpose of this request may 
generally be had, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record of an article by Fred W. 
Vincent, entitled Pictograph to Petro- 
glyph,” which appeared in the Portland 
Journal's Northwest Living magazine of 
April 22, 1956. This article was called 
to my attention by W. S. Nelson, the dean 
of Oregon Chamber Managers, who 
serves the chamber of commerce at The 
Dalles, Oreg.. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed a statement by Emory M. Strong, 
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of the Oregon Archeological Society. 
He speaks as a scientist keenly aware of 
the infinite loss which is sure to occur if 
there is not an immediate and sufficient 
effort made to save those evidences of 
earlier inhabitants deposited century 
after century at this site, 

Also, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the RECORD ex- 
cerpt’s from a letter I received from 
Jimmie James, dedicated and devoted 
pleader for the rights of his fellow In- 
dians. Jimmie speaks in his letter, not 
with anguish at what is happening at 
Celilo, but with a profound sorrow— 
sorrow for the desecration of Indian 
graves, sorrow for his people who must 
lose this intimate association with the 
past, and sorrow for a people who in 
their rush to possess the earth, rudely 
trespass on the chambers of the dead. 
And from the Fort Vancouver Restora- 
tion and Historical Society, Inc., at Van- 
couver, Wash., Mr. President, I submit 
a letter from Carl Landerholm, secretary 
of the society. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: * 


PICTOGRAPH TO PETROGLYPH 
(By Fred W. Vincent) 


“Hee-hee!"" was the Columbia and Snake 
River Indian expression during the early 
days when the old Chinook jargon was the 
universal trade language of the Oregon coun- 
try. 


It meant “have fun.” 

And there is plenty of fun and lots of 
frustration too, for anyone currently at- 
tempting to discover the actual meanings of 
the so-called Indian “rock writings” found 
on Columbia River cliffs from The Dalles 
eastward, and also in various parts of eastern 
Oregon and other Western States. 

High honors await anyone who can deter- 
mine the when and why of these crude 
“writings” that were hand chipped or 
painted on the hard basalt rocks which line 
the river and its tributaries. 

The writings appear in three distinct 
forms: The first is the petroglyph. Here 
the picture is carved into the rock's surface. 
Generally speaking the incised lines are hal- 
low, ranging from a scratch to a quarter of 
an inch in depth. 

The second writing“ Is the pictograph. 
This was made with paint consisting of 
ocher, hematite, or charcoal mixed with ani- 
mal oil and resin. Red is the dominant 
color with yellow, black and white occupy- 
ing secondary positions. 

The third writing“ employs the petro- 
glyph with superimposed pictographs. 

For more than a century, curious amateurs 
and expert archeologists alike have pon- 
dered them with disappointing results. 
Now, for the last time, men of science are 
bending every effort to garner first hand rec- 
ords of the “writings” in The Dalles district, 
since these specific writings along the river's 
shores are doomed. 

Late next year the last gap in the huge 
Dalles Dam will be closed. The river level 
will be elevated 90 feet. Under the deep 
waters of the resulting 24-mile-long lake 
two of the Columbia's most spectacular sights 
will be submerged—Five Mile Rapids just 
above The Dalles, and Celilo Falls, which 
during ages past has been the salmon fishing 
grounds of Pacific Northwest tribes. 

The flooding will mark the end of the tribal 
gathering of coastal and interior Indians for 
trade and intertribal festivals. Beneath the 
water will go still unexplored ancient village 
sites, the mystifying rock writings, and other 
rich archeological remains that might be im- 
portant keys yet needed to unlock the long 
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ago past to disclose the who“ of our pre- 
historic peoples; how they lived, and how 
they scattered to found new homes through- 
out our two Americas, 

Bit by bit patient archeologists have lo- 
cated the main routes that ancient migrants 
followed for thousands of years as they set- 
tled a vast new world. 

From excavations of primordial village 
sites and caves; from the recovery of stone 
artifacts, human bones, and from the charred 
wood of ancient campfire remains researchers 
have gained clear ideas as to how the Ameri- 
can Indians’ primitive ancestors once lived, 
died, roamed, hunted, spun, wove, and with 
tools of stone, wood, and bone tilled the soil 
and developed intertribal commerce. 

Modern man has, likewise gained a goodly 
knowledge of the various cultures achieved 
by America’s ancient settlers, including the 
more recent and advanced civilizations of 
Peru, Mexico, and Central America at a time 
when Europe was only just emerging from 
savagery. 

But our scientists know there is far more 
to be learned; to many, important archeo- 
logical questions such as, “In what part of 
Asia did these peoples originate?” “When 
did they first reach the Western Hem- 
isphere?” How long did the main stream 
of migration last?“ “Did all of them migrate 
across the ‘Alaskan bridge’ afoot or did some 
of them take to the ocean and find their 
ways to warmer climates by raft and boat?” 

Some of the answers, it is believed, may be 
found if and when the rock writings, com- 
mon to both North and South America, are, 
accurately deciphered and accurately dated. 
For example, the Mayan ornate writings are 
fairly well dated, because Mayans of Yu- 
catan built of stone, and developed a written 
language. But the crude rock writings that 
appear here in Oregon and in 40 of our 48 
States, are dateless and lack adequate trans- 
lations. 

There are reasons for this. No nomadic 
culture can be accurately dated unti) it can 
be definitely tied to some chronology that 
is already known. Oregon’s early inhabitants - 
were fundamentally hunters, and as such 
they were nomadic in their habits, For the 
most part they were constantly on the move 
in search of game, fish, berries and roots. AS 
a result they left behind them only legends 
and artifacts, such as arrows and stone 
spearheads and those puzzling “writings” on 
the rocks. 

Present day Indians here in the West with 
very few exceptions, disclaim any knowledge 
of the petroglyphs and pictographs despite 
the fact that a number of their symbols are 
widely used in tribal cerémonies and rites. 
They are also employed as patterns for orna- 
mentation of baskets, textiles and products. 

The fact that the rock hewn or painted 
characters contain so many identical or 
similar forms, makes it clear that the peoples 
who lived in the rock-writing era knew what 
the “writings” meant. Differing techniques 
also indicate that the “writings” were the 
products of several Indian cultures, accord- 
ing to geographic areas. 

The most common of our regional “writ- 
ings” revolved around figures of human be- 
ings, game animals, reptiles, anthropomor- 
phic characters, birds, sun rays, arrows, 
circles, zig-zag lines, rain signs, and a num- 
ber of intricate designs which bear no ap- 
parent resemblance to any specific thing. 

Bik, deer, mountain sheep and antelope 
are the most frequently pictured among the 
game animals. Lizards, rattlesnakes, and 
horned toads lead the reptilian category. 
The fact that such forms of life thrive here 
today would argue that climatic conditions 
then were not too different from those of 
today. Reptiles, for instance do not take 
kindly to cold and ice. In the Dalles region 
pictures of humans are extremely rare. 
Many however are found east of the Cas- 
cades, armed with bow, arrow and spear. 
In Oregon, Washington and Idaho, most of 
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the petroglyphs and pictographs are found 
close to streams, lakes and points where old 
Indian trails crossed“ each other. Aside 
from the Columbia and its tributaries, the 
greatest concentration of the writings are 
Tound in central and southeastern Oregon, 
They also extend into Idaho, California, Ne- 
vada and the Southwest. One of the richest 
finds yet is located near Long Lake, close to 
the California border. 

The presence of the writings along the 
shorelines of former lakes indicate that it 
Was well populated and was first class hunt- 
ing country. Carbon 14 tests on an old pair 
of sandals recovered by University of Oregon's 
excavators, indicate that the aborigines lived 
there at least 9.000 years ago. Yet, says Dr. 
L. S. Cressman, University of Oregon anthro- 
Pologist, there is no evidence, so far un- 
earthed, that shows any relationship be- 
tween that ancient stone age culture and 
the petroglyphs and plietographs found on 
the rocks. 

The same holds true for the petroglyphs 
and pictographs in the Dalles district ac- 
cording to Portland Archeologist David Cole. 
Cole, Dr. Cressman’s former assistant, direct- 
ed excavation work on several ancient In- 
dian village sites above the rapids from 1951 
until 1954 when he went to Japan to serve 
as a United States Army consultant in an- 
thropology. 

The excavations were completed last year 
by other archeologists under Dr. Cressman's 
direction. They yielded stone artifacts 
Which indicate that aborigines lived in the 
district probably 11,000 years ago. 

Many geologists estimate that the last ice 
age that gripped North America occurred be- 
tween 16,000 and 20,000 years ago. Archeolo- 
ists believe that man arrived after the ice 
Was in full retreat. There is plenty of evi- 
dence to show that man had already made his, 
Way as far south as New Mexico 12,000 years 
ago. If he was in Oregon at such a time, 
he might, conceivably, have pecked out pet- 
Toglyphs with his stone chisel. However, the 
Presence of modern animals in the writings 
Points too strongly to post-ice age authorship 
to be ignored. The writings themselves indi- 
cate man’s aptitude with his chisel may have 
developed thousands of years later. He may 
Not even have abandoned the art until some- 

e after the arrival of the white man on 
the scene. 

Support for this latter theory Is given by 
the appearance of the modern horse in the 
Petroglyphs. The ancient nomads were 
horseless. They had no horses until the early 
1500s when Spanish invaders brought them 
to Mexico, Up to that time the Indians de- 
Pended on their own two feet and on canoes 
or dugouts for transportation. 

Here in the Northwest, the horse did not 
arrive until the late 1700s when Dakota and 
Shoshone Indians brought them into the 
Intermountain country. When Lewis and 
Clark passed through our lands in 1805 the 
Coastal Indians, from the Cascades west, had 
no horses and depended on their canoes to 
get around. 

Nevertheless, “Mr. Hose“ with men riding 

is found pictured at 5 Oregon sites, 

è site is just west of the Cascades sum- 
Mit. The remaining 4 are in eastern Ore- 
gon and include Long Lake, where the adven- 
turers from Asia lived 9,000 years ago. All 
Of which proves only one thing. A couple of 
Centuries ago Indian artists were still chis- 
sung out petroglyphs. But this fact does not 

wer the question as to when they 

make them. 

Pictures of the horse are brighter, and 
May have been added to the original sub- 
jects, even as a pictograph depicting a buffalo 

as been found at the head of Five Mile 
Rapids. Buffalo never ranged in Wasco 

unty. 

There you have it. Pictures of things we 
know, and some symbols whose meanings the 
experts know, are included there on the 
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rocks. But no one knows exactly what 
thoughts or information the pictures were 
intended to convey by the Indian artists who 
produced them. 

Modern researchers do agree on some 
points. They know that rock writing had a 
real purpose. Some undoubtedly were re- 
lated closely to fundamental religious beliefs 
in the magical powers of gods to make nature 
work for good or ill. Others may have been 
records of personal or tribal achievements. 
Still others may have been signs pointing to 
good hunting, berry patches, or water, Oth- 
ers may have indicated boundaries between 
neighboring tribes, while still others may 
have been related to various tribal cere- 
monies, such as initiatory rites of boys and 
girls lirto full tribal membership. 

All of them within the reaches of a rising 
lake are doomed to pass from modern man's 
sight. With them must go two of the age- 
less river's greatest grandeurs, its rapids and 
its falls. 

All that will be left will be stone artifacts, 
photographs and typed memories displayed 
in a museum which W. S. Nelson, manager 
of the Dalles Chamber of Commerce, is hop- 
ing the National Park Service will build 
8 want “Hee-hee” so far as concerns 
this segment of the Indian’s history make 
haste, next year it will be too late! 

Marc 26, 1956. 
the UNITED STATES SENATE: 

. is probably no place in the United 
States so rich in historical and archaeologi- 
cal lore as the area soon to be inundated by 
the waters of The Dalles dam. Here is the 
start of the great Columbia River gorge, the 
only pass for hundreds of miles north and 
south through the Cascade Mountains. 
Here also are Celilo Falls and the Long and 
Short Narrows of the Columbia where the 
river, usually nearly a mile wide, is com- 
pressed into a few hundred feet and in the 
words of Lewis and Clark “in these narrows 
the water was agitated in a most shocking 
manner, boils, swells, and whirlpools. 

The falls and narrows made ideal places for 
the taking of the salmon which formerly 
ascended the river in incredible numbers. 
From hundreds of miles in all directions the 
natives gathered here to fish, and being in 
the only pass it became a great trade mar- 
ket also as the Indians from the rain swept 
coast met those of the barren plains. At the 
head of the Narrows was the village of Wish- 
ram described at length by Washington 
Irving in his book “Astoria”, and many 
others both historic and prehistoric. Early 
journals indicate that as many as 6,000 
Indians were encamped at one time on the 
narrow ledges beside the falls and rapids. 

This concentration of natives from many 
tribes greatly enriched the area in arch- 
aeological data. Buried in the depths of the 
occupational strata is a wealth of scientific 
information and a treasure of museum speci- 
mens. On the basalt cliffs surrounding the 
region are hundreds of the finest examples 
of aboriginal art in the United States. All 
of these things are a great cultural heritage, 
they should not be permitted to be lost to 
the public, and to the students of ote 

m this pass may have come some o 
3 of this continent. Pre- 
liminary excavations by Dr. Cressman of the 
University of Oregon and Dr. Osborne of 
the University of Washington uncovered oc- 
cupational strata at depths of 27 and 22 
feet, respectively, of an unknown culture 
that may have preceded the invention of 
the bow and arrow. The famous Wakemap 
Mound, a midden over 20 feet deep and in- 
dicating a succession of cultures, may hold 
the key to the history of early man. On 
both the Oregon and Washington shores are 
ancient sites that have never been ex- 
ploited. 

The petroglyphs and pictographs, or rock 
carvings and paintings, are a great tourist 
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attraction as well as a valuable cultural 
media. Of the hundreds in the area, about 
25 are of such an outstanding nature that 
it is unthinkable to let them be lost for all 
time. These are not the random markings 
usually associated with Indian picture writ- 
ing, but true expressions of an artistic urge. 
Being in an inaccessible portion of the river, 
they are as yet little known except to the 
amateur and professional archaeologist. 

The loss of similar but not so important 
historical and archaeological data behind 
other dams on the Columbia and elsewhere 
led to the formation of the Oregon Arch- 
aeological Society to assist in the preserva- 
tion of these American heritages. As ama- 
teurs we are spending hundreds of days of 
volunteer labor in The Dalles basin but 
much of the scientific digging and the re- 
moval of the petroglyphs is beyond our cap- 
abilities. We ask only that sufficient money 
be appropriated to cut away the art speci- 
mens from the cliffs for removal by barge 
when the pool is full, and for the employ- 
ment of skilled archaeologists for the trac- 
ing of the history of the region ‘through ex- 
cavations. 

We feel that the Government, by whose 
hand these things are being inundated, 
cannot shirk its duty to preserve these valu- 
able historical, scientific, and cultural ma- 
terials. 

Emory M. STRONG , 

(For the Oregon Archaeological Society), 


— 


INDIAN CEMETERIES Are Just AS SACRED AND 
Have THe Same RIGHT or PROTECTION as 
THOSE OF THE WHITE PEOPLE 


JIMMIE JAMES, 
Press AGENT von THE 
YAKIMA INDIAN Nation, 
April 26, 1956. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Today, I believe I saw 
one of the most depressing things that ever 
came to my attention, and I have seen some 
pathetic ones. I have believed in the past 
that man’s cemeteries were sacred, and de- 
served all consideration that we could give 
our consolation to those who still lived, no 
matter if it were today or yesterday—be- 
cause cemeteries are memory chests where 
we lay away our loved ones and our heroes 
alike—we know they do not remain there— 
but we like to be able to feel they are near 
and cherish their memory by strolling by 
or leaving some token we know they most 
loved, and, according to our laws and cus- 
toms, these places are guarded by every God- 
fearing person within our Nation. We have 
been taught this in churches and at mother’s 
knee, and know beyond a doubt this principle 
is right, right for every race, no matter from 
where they come, nor how small their group 
may be. We have seen long, straight high- 
ways reaching for miles on end, with a bend 
in the road turning out around a small ceme- 
tery rather than disturb it, although it may 
be tumbled down and ill kept and stood for 
over a hundred years—but my belief in this 
principle suffered a shock and all but fell 
apart. 

I have the word of the people who are 
losing cemeteries, their Arlingtons, holding 
their Washingtons, Lincolns, and Jeffersons, 
as well as great leaders and warriors who 
outsmarted this Nation's best, these people 
are again feeling the double standard they 
have known so long. Some say, “Their 
cemeteries are not marked,“ as the white 
man’s are. This is, because to mark an 
Indian’s grave is to mark a place to dig for 
relics, 

The fiction writers, through the years, 
have done their job and done it well, and 
have made museum pleces of our dead. They 
term skulls and beads or anything that 
stands the ravages of time relics, but now 
our graveyards, if they stand in the way, are 
being considered just yardage, dug and used 
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for fill just like any other earth soil, or road- 
beds or waste, regardless that the soil holds 
hundreds of bodies that have become a part 
of mother earth. 

The churches throughout the Nation and 
kindred organizations must not know of 
this cemetery destruction that is going on 
so heurtlessly, without consideration. When 
they do, pleace offer a prayer that this may 
stop and we may be considered people like 
other races and enjoy the same privileges 
because we have given much to mankind— 
although we fought like any other race to 
keep some of our homeland, our security, 
and treaty privileges. 

Your attention is respectfully drawn to 
these facts: When the Dalles Dam is com- 
pleted and the huge gates are closed against 
the stream—water will rise, flooding land 
never intended to be flooded. The water 
will cover many burial places, used by the 
Indian people, some since the beginning of 
time 


I have done as you suggested, gone to 
Celilo Falls and talked to people who are 
losing their cemeteries, 
picture I got. 

The cemetery at Big Eddy on the Wash- 
ington side and the burial island just above 
the dam as well as very ancient ones along 
the Columbia will be flooded. My attention 
was also called to the burial grounds that 
lie within the village of Celilo, which will 
not be flooded. But this is what happened 
as the facts were told and shown to me at 
the grave yard, several Indian residents 
varified these facts, so they are true beyond 
a doubt. When they moved the railroad 
tracks to higher ground, and built a new 
road to the lock house and lower adminis- 
tration buildings near the river, bulldozers 
and carriers cut their right of way through 
this cemetery. The railroad right of way 
seems to be at least 60 feet wide and 6 or 7 
feet deep and the roadway is about 30 feet 
wide and about 5 feet deep, these cuts are 
through the burial ground, also there was 
considerable dirt removed from this cemetery 
all over the top, for just what reason I 
could not tell, unless it was for fill some- 
where else. But from what I could learn, 
and I spent considerable time there, no one 
either asked or listened about this grave 
yard they just simply started work as on any 
other section, although the Indian people 
went to them and protested, and told them 
it was their cemetery. First they told the 
oiler, and I believe he brought it to the at- 
tention of the head engineer of that part of 
the project. This man came and told them 
the bones were animal, and just laughed and 
walked away. But these (animals) bodies 
were shrouded in buckskin and had black 
hair and beads, so I am quite sure I am 
not mistaken, all you have to do is interview 
the people at Celilo Falis and they will tell 
you more than I have. 

We stop traffic for a funeral to pass, no 
matter if the President of the United States 
has to wait, so would it be asking too much 
to stop the construction of the dam, if need 
be, until the Indian people can be con- 
tacted and treated like the white skinned 
people, in caring for their dead, because you 
must remember the Great Spirit is the same 
as the white man’s God. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JIMMIE JAMES. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


Forr VANCOUVER RESTORATION AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC., 
Vancouver, Wash., April 6, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, United States Senate 
Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR HAYDEN: The Fort Vancouver 
Restoration and Historical Society of Van- 
couver, Wash., respectfully urge the ap- 
proval of the appropriation of funds to make 


and this is the 
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possible the preservation of valuable arche- 
ological and other historical data which are 
threatened with annihilation above the dam 
near the Dalles, Oregon-Washington, now 
under construction. 

Upon the flooding of the area, much of this 
material of great social value will, as said, 
be lost, unless prompt action is taken to 
insure its preservation. 

. Thanking you for whatever aid you will 
give to this pressing matter, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
CARL LANDERHOLM, 
Secretary of the Society. 


Improved Weather Bureau Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten by Charles F. Brooks, Milton, Mass., 
to the editor of the New York Times, 
April 8, 1956. 

There being no objection, the letter to 

the editor was ordered to be printed in 

the Recorp, as follows: 

To Improve FORECASTING—NEED FOR FUNDS TO 
Expann WEATHER BUREAU Proceam Ex- 
PLAINED 
(Enrror’s note.—The writer of the follow- 

ing letter is professor of meteorology and di- 

rector of the Blue Hill Meteorological Ob- 

servatory of Harvard University.) 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

I am pleased that your editorial of March 
21 places blame for the insufficient warning 
of the heavy snow of the 18th and 19th not 
on the forecaster but on the lack of constant 
upper air reports and on inadequate knowl- 
edge as to how to interpret them. 

As the low pressure area which developed 
this snowstorm approached the coast from 
the West there were no upper air reports at 
all from the Atlantic west of a line from 
Nova Scotia to Bermuda. The forecaster, 
therefore, had no knowledge of upper air 
currents offshore which were to change the 
easterly movement of the low into a north- 
easterly one. Upper air data every 6 hours 
from a weather ship at Station Hotel, about 
half way between New York and Bermuda 
(abandoned, after 12 years, for reasons of 
economy in June 1954) might well have given 
the cue. 

As for surface observations, from this 
oceanic area of some 250,000 square miles, an 
area about equal to that of the Middle and 
North Atlantic States, there were, only 2 
ship reports at 5:30 a. m. March 17, 5 at 
9:30 p. m., and 4 each at 5:30 and 11:30 a. m. 
March 18. None of these was from the same 
place twice. 

ADDITIONAL MARINE REPORTS 


The Weather Bureau recognizes the defi- 
ciency of marine reports and is using some 
of this year’s considerably increased appro- 
priation (made in part for the purpose) to 
produce more. In the western Atlantic 2 
radiosonde and surface observation stations 
have been established on merchant vessels 
Plying between Baltimore and San Juan, 
P. R., also 2 in the Gulf of Mexico and 1 in 
the Pacific. More are planned, including 
wind-aloft stations. Weather reconnaissance 
filghts have been doubied. 

As I see it, station Hotel“ should also 
be reoccupled. No less-expensive substitute 
has yet been found for providing the frequent 
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and complete surface and upper-air data 
that this station used to present from this 
stormy area. These reports were very help- 
ful in the forecasting for the adjacent re- 
gion, which has the greatest concentration 
of population, property, industry, and com- 
merce in the United States. 2 

While the more reports over an area the 
better, there is additional value in reports 
from the same spot. The trends can be ob- 
served—trends that may mean changes in 
storm tracks, speeds, and intensities, The 
station is always there (unless a hurricane 
is right on top of it), which is not true of 
merchant vessel stations. Such ships give 
hurricanes a wide berth. 

We should make sure that Congress votes 
at least the budget asked for 1956-57. This 
provides $30,804,600 for general weather serv- 
ices, $2,952,000 for research, $1,745,400 for 
administration, and a special $2,500,000 for 
meteorological facilities. 

The regular budget is virtually the same 
as this year’s, except for an increase 
$1,350,000 for research. This is much needed 
for gaining a better knowledge of meteor- 
ology, and thereby improved forecasts. The 
special budget is to augment the $7,500,000 
voted last year ($10 million had been re- 
quested), mainly for refurbishing and ex- 
tending the network of upper-air and radar 
stations, to be spent over a 4-year period. 

AUGMENTED BUDGET 

Nevertheless, what may be possible under 
the present appropriations and the budget 
for the coming year is quite inadequate, in 
my opinion. There was a considerable dis- 
cussion about this at a “town meeting” of 
meteorologists held by the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau in New York 2 months ag 
All present seemed to agree on the desirabil- 
ity of greatly increased marine reports, but 
some considered the cost, especially of restor- 
ing station “Hotel” ($2 million or $3 milJioD 
a year), prohibitive. 

But is it really prohibitive to spend ® 
few million dollars more for a probably sig- 
nificant improvement in storm forecasting 
Is 1 cent per inhabitant of the United States 
($1,650,000) prohibitive, or 2 cents (63.300, 
000), or 5 cents ($8,250,000) [| The total reg- 
ular Weather Bureau budget is only 20 cents 
per person. 

CHARLES F. BROOKS. 

Mitton, Mass., March 31, 1956. 


H. R. 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article bY 
Leslie Gould which appeared in the New 
York Journal-American of Monday: 
April 23, 1956: 

Unirep STATES SHOULD ForLow Brrrain ON 
AIDING SELF-EMPLOYED 
(By Leslie Gould) 

The British have just taken a significant 
step toward ending the discrimination 
against the self-employed for their old age- 

The move, included in the new British 
budget, is important for its possible effect 
on similar efforts in-this country to end this 
discrimination. 

There are more than 10 million seif- em- 
ployed in the United States. These include 
farmers, doctors, lawyers, accountants 
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brokers, engineers, salesmen and funeral 
directors. 

Under. present tax laws they are denied a 
tax credit or deduction for contributions to 
Specified private pension funds. 

There is a bill before the House—it passed 
the Ways and Means Committee by a 16 to 8 
vote last year—to accord the self-employed 
the same treatment as now granted em- 
Ployees, Employees include officers of a cor- 
Poration: Also employees of a partnership— 
Such as a law or accounting firm or of any 
Professional] person. But the partners in 
such a firm or individual professional people 
and the farmers and salesmen are now de- 
nied this treatment. 

PRESENT LAW UNFAIR 

This is unfair. It is discrimination never 

tended under the Constitution. But to 
date, the matter has been kicked around in 

ngress, getting nowhere until this present 
House bill. 

One of the troubles is that no administra- 

m has sponsored this needed change. That 
includes the present Eisenhower one, The 
British development may help change that 

s-off stand. Also, it looks like the 

asury will wind up the current year with 

a surplus, maybe as much as $2 billion—so 

Treasury no longer has its pat argument 

Of being against it for its effect on the 

budget. Regardless of its effect on the 

budget, the present tax law is discriminatory 
and it should be changed. 

The British Government's proposals go far 

yond the relief provided in the present 
House bill. The same tax break as granted 

tion workers is to be accorded the 
British self-employed. Cost of annuities 
Would be deductible, thus reducing the tax- 
able net income. 
RELIEF EXTENDED 

This relief is to be extended by Britain to 

Ployees not now covered by their em- 
. whether the employer is a corporation 

ot. 

This is part of the just announced British 
8ntt-inflation program. It is designed to 
encourage saving, which is what contribu- 
tions to a pension plan are. 

Under present American tax laws, the self- 
employed can only provide for his old age 
Sut of net income—that is after the high 

come taxes. And the taxes are high no 
Matter what the bracket. 
it e proposal is so fair and equitable, that 

is amazing that there should be any delays 

Providing this relief, It is in keeping 

th the basic American philosophy of pri- 
Vate endeavor. 


Miss Jane Todd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


à Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
Sahay Eisenhower recently announced the 
ation of a council on the aging, en- 
2 with the task of inquiring into 
oblems pecular to our older people. 
wi is organization is particularly charged 
F th the responsibility of seeing that the 
€deral Government keeps its programs 
d policies attuned to the marked rise 
e number of older people in the 
United States. ge 
mer tially as a result of the establish- 
ent of this council, long overdue recog- 


ition has been accorded Miss Jane Todd. 


Todd has for years been an advo- 
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cate of greater attention to the needs 
of women and older people. She has 
led a busy and fruitful life, highlighted 
by numerous contributions to the Re- 
publican Party, serving as deputy com- 
missioner of the New York State De- 
partment. of Commerce, and in her pres- 
ent role as consultant to the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor and member of the Depart- 
ment’s Committee for Older Women. 
The nature of her work and the way she 
goes about it are typical of Jane Todd's 
kindliness and selflessness. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, T 
inelude an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor of April 30, which de- 
scribes Miss Todd and her work: 

Otver Workers Have MUCH To CONTRISUTE— 

Jane Topp, LABOR DEPARTMENT CONSULTANT, 
TLS THEM How 

(By Jessie Ash Arndt) 

Assets outweigh drawbacks in the employ- 
ment of the older woman worker, says Miss 
Jane Todd, consultant to the Women's 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor and a member of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Committee for the Older Woman. 
The reason for such a committee is that 12 
million of the 20 million women workers in 
the country are at least 35 years of age and 
of these 4 million in the 1955 labor force 
were from 35 to 54. 

Miss Todd, who initiated New York State’s 

all business program for women as 
8 a commissioner of the department of 
commerce under Governor Dewey following 
World War II, is now translating the success- 
ful business clinics she held in New York 
State into a Federal project for the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

THINGS TO LEARN 

Older women who are seeking jobs often 
have things to learn, Miss Todd pointed out, 
Sometimes they need a refresher course in 
the field in which they have worked in pre- 
vious years or a training course in some other 
field before they apply for a job. But one 
important requirement is that they delay 
their application until they have equipped 
themselves to fill a given job whether part 
or full time. 

Too often, the older woman may want work 
of some kind but fails to get it. First, be- 
cause she is in need of some brushing up of 
skills; second, because she asks for work 
without a clear idèa of what she 18 fitted to 
do; and third—or should this have been 
first?—because she does not give attention 
to her appearance when she makes applica- 
tion. $ 
These details will be discussed at an all- 
day earning opportunities forum in Boston 
May 10 at the Community Service Center, to 
which women job seekers listed with the 
State employment service will be invited. 
Miss Todd has been In Boston 3 times within 
the past few weeks for meetings with a plan- 
ning committee composed of civic leaders, 
representatives of labor groups, and indus- 
trial leaders. Miss Pauline Mandigo, also a 
consultant to the Women's Bureau, has as- 
sisted her. 

BOSTON FORUM 
will be discussion of job oppor- 
tetas and job requirements at the May 10 
forum from 10 to 12 a, m. and 1:30 to 3:30 
p. m., with a period for personal interviews 
following each session. 

„It is only fair that those who are familiar 
with the technique of employment and train- 
ing share their knowledge with those who 
are preparing to secure gainful employment 
for the first time, and with those who need 
job training,” said Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, 
Assistant to the Secrtary of Labor for 
Women's Affairs, in a message of apprecia- 
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tion to the citizens of Massachusetts plan- 
or ey — e Forum. 

e whole purpose of the program 
bring jobs and — ee ee 
gether, and to open doors which have been 
closed to the older women in the labor 
market. 

Miss Todd has been consultant. with the 
Women's Bureau—which Mrs, Leopold 
heads —for the past year and has already 
conducted a pilot project in Baltimore, 
There a public forum for job seekers was 
held the end of January with almost 300 
e many of whom wanted part-time 
work. 

Dean M. Marie Mount of the University 
of Maryland, who served as chairman of the 
Maryland committee which sponsored the 
sessions in Baltimore, has kept her commit- 
tee together as a clearinghouse for applica- 
pad ang information. Often older women 

not know where to get job orma: 
io Todd stated. gs Jonn 3 

e Baltimore YWCA is so much inte 
in the project that it is conducting a woes 
as to women wanting jobs and the job oppor- 
tunities available in that area. 

Dr. Francis M. Froelicher, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Baltimore, in 
of adult education, has set up evening train- 
ing courses which will be given in the public 
schools as part of the program. Twenty- 
three enrolled in the initial one offering 
training for office skills, 

This program, Miss Todd explained in an 
interview when she was in Boston preparing 
for the meeting planned here, has the two- 
fold purpose of opening greater opportunities 
for older women and helping to meet the 
shortage of teachers, nurses, stenographers, 
and other office workers. The Boston forum 
will serve as a pilot project for the New 
England States. The next program will be 
instituted in New Jersey. 

It is in line with President Eisenhower's 
recently announced plan calling for designa- 
tion of a representative from each of a dozen 
Government agencies to form a council on the 
aging, charged with seeing that Government 
programs and policies keep pace with the 
8 by the marked rise in the 

umber of older le in the ulati 
the United ean cee sti pad 

NO MORE ABSENCES 

Statistics show that the older woman is not 
slow nor is she more frequently absent than 
the younger worker, said Miss Todd. On 
the contrary, she has proved to be steadier, 
more reliable, and to have a better attend- 
ance record than her younger colleague. 

The older employed woman is neither con- 
cerned with dates and parties after work, 
nor young children at home. She is settled, 
and stable, and usually devotes herself to 
her job. with genuine interest. 

Often she prefers part-time to full-time 
work and one of the problems is to help em- 
ployers see the advantage of making use of 
her for the number of hours she can give to 
a job. On the other hand, Miss Todd re- 
marked, the woman who wants part-time 
‘employment must make adjustments in 
home duties to fit the employer's needs and 
not expect him to turn his shop or office 
upside down so she can run her home or 
her usual schedule. 


IN SMALL BUSINESSES 


Miss Todd plans to devote some time at 
the Boston forum to discussion of small- 
business enterprises which women can set 
up in their homes, marketing products which 
they make themselves. Women who have 
made a success of such endeavors will be on 
the program, 

There is a warm kindliness about Jane 
Todd which finds practical expression in the 
program she is now carrying on. Her own 
hair is a little gray, her cheeks are ruddy— 
perhaps from gardening at her home in 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson—and she is full 
of encouragement for those who need ideas 
and direction in earning extra dollars. 
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She got into public life by working in the 
Republican Party as a volunteer after women 
won suffrage in 1920. Her first political office 
was as vice chairman of the Republican Com- 
mittee for the town of Greenburgh the first 
time any woman living in Tarrytown had 
held such an office. 

Then, in 1937, she became New York State's 
first woman vice chairman of the Republican 
Party. She has served ever since and has 
also served 10 years as a member of the State 
legislature. 

When she got out of the State assembly in 
1944, she decided to retire from public life. 
But at the end of World War II. Governor 
Dewey was concerned about the women com- 
ing out of the service and their being able 
to get civilian jobs. Miss Todd was called 
to the State department of commerce to help 
them in the readjustment. However, the 
women veterans were so well trained they 
had no trouble getting jobs, she said, so at- 
tention was turned to older women and the 
small-business program. 

ON NATIONAL SCALE 


Now, under Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell and Mrs. Leopold—who is the first 
woman to serve as assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor—recognition is being given to the 
need on a national scale, and Miss Todd is 
in the midst of the new program. 

When she is not busy in this or in work 
for the party, she is glad to be at home in 
the four-room colonial house she built after 
she and her brother sold the family home 
which her grandfather had established in 
Tarrytown. There she cooks delicious meals 
for weekend guests and delights in digging in 
her garden. 

Someday she may retire to her home, her 
garden, her cookstoye, and view of the Hud- 
son, but that time is not yet. There are still 
too many people who need the kind of help 
she can give, so her job is cut out for her and 
she’s one of those steady, reliable workers 
who like to stick to it till it's done. 


Fifty Years of Forestry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon is blessed with the greatest for- 
ests in the United States. The State’s 
greatest industry, Mr. President, is the 
billion-dollar lumber industry. This in- 
dustry, begun in Oregon 120 years ago, 
nearly 20 years before Oregon became 
a State. 

It was very natural under such cir- 
cumstances that Oregon State College 
would become famed for the teaching of 
forestry. In the April 1956 issue of the 
Oregon Stater, the official organ of the 
Oregon State College Alumni Associa- 
tion, there appears a splendid account of 
the development of the School of For- 
estry under the title of “Fifty Years of 
Forestry.” Dean W. F. McCulloch, Do- 
nald W. Pitts, and Henry Clepper, the 
executive secretary of the American So- 
ciety of Foresters, contributed to this 
able account. ~ 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Frrry YEARS or FORESTRY 


(It has been 50 years since the first 4-year 
course in forestry was established at Oregon 
State. Prior to 1906 the forestry courses were 
taught along with botany and horticulture, 
In this half-century of OSO forestry, bache- 
lor’s degrees were granted to 1367 and 93 
foresters have been awarded advanced de- 
grees. The college’s forestry alumni are 
working in nearly every State in the Nation 
and in many foreign countries. The School 
of Forestry has tradition, excellent faculty 
and students, and a world-wide reputation. 
The following articles will show you how the 
School of Forestry got that way). 

AIMS OF FORESTRY SCHOOL 
(By Dean W. F. McCulloch) 

The first forestry at Oregon State was 
taught as part.of a botany course by Moses 
Craig in 1892. A forestry course as such was 
given in 1896, and in 1904 the department 
pf botany and forestry was established, In 
1906, forestry became a degree-granting de- 
partment on its own, This was a little opti- 
mistie since the entire staff consisted of one 
man, Edward Lake. In January 1910, the 
first professional forester joined the Oregon 
State staff in the person of George W. Peavy, 
later to be dean of forestry and president of 
the college. At this time, the professional 
flavor of the school was so soundly estab- 
lished that it still persists. 

George Peavy was a dynamic individual, 
full of fire, with a great zeal for forestry and 
a great interest in foresters. In the days of 
small enrollments, he knew each student 
thoroughly, regarded him as a personal 
friend. “My boys” he called them. The 
friendship with “his boys” endured through- 
out George Peavy's life. 

This fine relationship between school ad- 
ministrator and students naturally spread to 
other staff men as new instructors were en- 
gaged. Through the years a high degree of 
understanding developed. School affairs, in- 
structional as well as extracurricular, be- 
came cooperative ventures between students 
and staff. 

This program worked well for forestry, for 
the graduates, and for the college. Leaders 
in forestry today look back on their forma- 
tive years and ascribe much of their success 
to George Peavy’s emphasis on the develop- 
ment of men and to the friendly way in 
which he did it. The worth of graduates de- 
termines the worth of a school program. 
Since the Peavy formula has worked so well, 
there seems no need to change it. The aim 
of the school today is the development of 
men, citizens, and foresters, in that order. 
In keeping with the best traditions of the 
school, the friendly relationships of the 
early years are maintained. Students and 
staff are on a first- name basis; students par- 
ticipate in school programs such as orienta- 
tion of new men; staff members participate 
in forest club activities; and a fernhopper 
forum comprised of student leaders and staff 
advisers coordinates the interest of both. 

To achieve the aims of the school an in- 
tensive personal program is carried on in- 
cluding a yearly followup of graduates for 
5 years after graduation. Staff members 
are active professionally not only for their 
own development, but to maintain contacts 
which will aid in the career development of 
students. The school’s standard of perform- 
ance is clearly stated to each new man: The 
school expects every man in every class 
every day with every lesson prepared—and 
with the right attitude toward the profes- 
sion and his fellow man.” Those who can- 
not or will not meet this standard are ad- 
vised to leave promptly, because anything 
less than this will not enable them to be- 
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come foresters. The basic purpose of the 
combined academic and nel program 
is to better forestry by developing better 
foresters. 
THE M'DONALD FOREST STORY 
(By Donald W. Pitts) 

North of Corvallis about 6 miles and 
just west of Highway 99-W lies the McDonald, 
Forest. It is an essential part of the school 
of forestry. Generations of fernhoppers 
have studied and played here. 

The McDonald Forest contains 6,761, acres- 
All types of wildland cover are found on the 
forest but the area is largely second 
growth Douglar fir. Experimental plots 
the dean's cabin, the forestry club cabin, 
and recreational areas are found within its 
borders. 

The forest is not used by foresters alone. 
The Sulphur Springs area has fireplaces and 
tables. It is used by the public and campus~ 
living groups for picnics. 

The first steps toward acquiring the for- 
est were taken in 1923 when Dean George 
W. Peavy sponsored an arboretum commit- 
tee to raise funds for purchase of land for 
a school of forestry arboretum, In 1925. 
the first land was purchased. Through the 
years, land has been added by purchase and 
donations to bring the forest to its present 
size. 

The forest is named in honor of Mrs. Mary 
J. L. McDonald, the principal donor. She 
was born in 1850 in Illinois. She came to 
California in 1855. Her husband was 3 
wealthy mining engineer and lumberman 
from San Francisco. Mrs. McDonald died in 
1936. She felt the moneyed people of Ore- 
gon had neglected the State college. She 
wanted to help a school that taught the 
practical courses of everyday living, rather 
than the fine arts. By her contributions 
she hoped to influence others to donate to 
Oregon State. 

Mrs. McDonald first met Dean Peavy about 
1929 when he was called in as a forest con- 
sultant on McDonald lands in California. 
She determined to help him realize his dream 
of making Oregon State School of Forestry 
second to none. In 1930 she made her first 
donation of $3,000. The donations made 
while she was alive and the provisions of her 
will account for 5,075 acres, or 75 percent of 
the present forest areas. To honor her, the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Education ofi- 
cially designated the area the McDonald for- 
est in 1932, She also contributed many rare 
books and furnished the McDonald rare book 
room in the college library. 

The forest is used today as a training 
ground to give students practical experience 
in surveying, cruising, and other forestry 
subjects. Because the forest area is so close, 
the forestry school does not need a summer 
camp to give students field training, as 13 
done at many other forestry schools. 
foresters get their field training in the forest 
during the regular school year. 

In addition to McDonald forest, the school 
of forestry owns several other tracts of land. 
They are the Peavy arboretum, 181 acres. 
the Spaulding tract, 160 acres; the Blodgett 
tract, 2,400 acres; and the Adair tract, 4,000 
acres. 

The forest has two cabins, the club cabin 
and the dean's cabin. The dean’s cabin was 
built for Dean Peavy by forestry school alum- 
ni as a place where he could relax from his 
duties. The forestry club cabin is the place 
where foresters hold the club meetings, steak 
fries, and dances, 

| HISTORY OF SCHOOL 

1892: First forestry taught in a botany 
course by Moses Craig. 

1894: Hough's Elements of Forestry used as 
a text. 

1896: First forestry course taught in bot- 
any department by Edward R. Lake. 


1956 


1904: Department of botany and forestry 
established. 

1906: Four-year undergraduate and 1-year 
graduate program in forestry established. 

1908: Department of forestry established. 

1910: George W. Peavy appointed as pro- 
fessor and head of the department of for- 
estry. 

Girst class of forestry graduates: Harold D. 
Gill, Thurman J. Starker, Jack F. Pernot, 
Sinclair A. Wilson. 

1913: School of forestry established with 
Peavy as dean; department of logging engl- 
neering established in the school. 

1917: Forestry building constructed. 

1920: Annual cruise founded, 

1921: Graduate work in forestry author- 
ized: Master of Science, Master of Forestry, 
and Forest Engineer degrees. 

Forest land acquisition program inaugu- 
rated. Peavy aboretum and Spaulding tract 
acquired. 

1925: First forestry club cabin built on 
McDonald Forest. 

1927: Third major field of study, lumber 
Manufacture, introduced; later changed to 
Wood products. 

1934: Dean Peavy appointed president of 
Oregon State College. 
Saris Dean's cabin 

by old duates. 

1936: . of study in forestry in- 
troduced: Forest recreation, fish and game 
Management, grazing management, soil 
Conservation, forest pathology. forest ento- 
Mology, science, pulp and paper, and busi- 
ness administration. 

1940: Dr. G. W. Peavy appointed dean 
emeritus and president emeritus. Professor 
E. G. Mason appointed acting dean. 

1941: Oregon Forest Products Laboratory 
Created in cooperation with the school of 
forestry. 

1942: Paul M. Dunn appointed dean. 

1946: Student personnel program adopted 
With staff man as head counselor. 

1947: Three major oie 5 ms 
names changed: Logging enginee: 2 
est engineering; technical forestry to forest 
Management; wood products to forest prod- 
Ucts 


presented to G. W. 


1948: Forest manager for the school’s for- 
est properties appointed. 

8 in cooperation with indus- 
try and public agencies introduced. 

1950: Present forestry club cabin con- 
structed. 

1954: Forest experiment 
lished, 

1955: W. F. McCulloch appointed dean. 

1956: Fittieth anniversary of 4-year pro- 


station estab- 


FORESTRY EDUCATION 

(By Henry Clepper, executive secretary, 

Society of American Foresters, Washing- 

ton, D. C.) 7 

Technical training in forestry had been 
Offered at certain European universities for 
more than a hundred years before the estab- 
lishment of the first American school of 
forestry. Lectures on forestry and tree cul- 

e however were given in at least 22 land- 
Brant colleges in the United States during 
the last quarter of the 19th century. ‘This 
Instruction was not professiogal in char- 
ācter; it was mainly for students of agri- 
culture. 

Generally, the lectures were given by 
teachers of botany and horticulture, and 
emphaslzed tree planting, farm woodlót man- 
agement, and the influence of forests on 
Climate and streamfiow. The availability of 
Such lectures, however, indicated a growing 
interest in forestry education; still, no body 
to courses was offered anywhere in America 
O prepare workers for careers in forestry. 

But the advent of professional training 
Was not far distant. In 1898 forestry in- 
Struction began at Cornell University, the 

t institution of collegiate rank to develop 
Š forestry curriculum, and at the Biltmore 
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Forest School in North Carolina, which of- 

fered a 1-year course in applied forestry. 

Both schools were subsequently discontinued. 
Yale oldest 


Yale University set up a full forestry cur- 
riculum in 1900, and now enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having the oldest forestry school 
in continuous operation in the Western 
Hemisphere. 2 colleges and univer- 

les followed rapidly. 
ge 1903 the University of Michigan and 
Michigan State University established for- 
estry curriculums, as did the Pennsylvania 
State Forest Academy at Mont Alto, the 
University of Maine, and the University of 

a. 

1 to three additional institutions set 
up courses: Iowa State College, Harvard 
University, and the University of Nebraska, 
which offered forestry instruction in connec- 
tion with horticulture, then later dropped 
the work. In 1905 Colorado College started 
a course, but discontinued it in 1934. 

In 1906 Oregon State College and the 
University of Georgia began training in 
forestry, but the latter institution was not 
very active during its first two decades. 

In 1907 professional instruction began at 
Penn State, the University of Washington, 
and Washington State College. In 1909 the 
University of Idaho set up its forestry work. 

Work increasing 
up to the period of the First 
World War, 24 schools had been established 
in the United States, and 20 were still in 
operation: Most were in land-grant colleges 
and offered a 4-year undergraduate curricu- 
lum. Yale had the only wholly graduate 
school. Manifestly, increasing employment 
opportunities in Federal and State forestry 
work and the attraction to young men of 
were agg San pear 

rofessional education that the eges 
3 were not reluctant to fulfill. 
two American schools 


In short, 


the start by a typically fresh and inde- 
cane z 4 the primary aim of 
inin; n for the practice of a profession 
105 . i? the early schools 


ir European prototypes. 
pce ve movement, including education, 
was influenced by the crusading zeal of Gif- 
ford Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt. An 
essential purpose was to reverse the trend of 
forest destruction and bring about the man- 
agement of many million acres of publicly 
owned woodland that had been acquired and 
was being acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. Forest educators en- 
tered into this program with fervor and seri- 

intent. 
Rogg E T during the early decades of 
professional education there was a marked 
shift in emphasis from subjects originally 
adapted from European training to those that 
better served American needs, A major in- 
fluence on all schools was the character of 
the examinations given by the United States 
Civil Service Commission to recruit junior 
foresters for positions in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Forestry education, from a virile seed 
of indigenous origin, was growing into a 
lusty tree typically American in root, stem, 


d branch. 
* Study made 


- With the creation of so many new schools 
so fast, some leaders in the profession be- 
came apprehensive about the maintenance 
of professional standards. During the 1920's 
several prominent educators proposed that 
a study be made of “the education of men 
preparing for the profession of forestry.” 
This study was made possible by a financial 
grant to the Society of American Fores 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
It resulted in the book Forest Education by 
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Graves and Guise, published in 1932 by the 
Yale University Press. 

Using this study as a foundation, the 
council of the society next authorized an 
examination of each school to determine the 
minimum standards of training essential to - 
qualify graduates for membership in the 
society in the junior professional grade. 
This examination, started in 1933, resulted 
in a list of 14 approved schools. Six addi- 
tional schools were declared eligible for ap- 
proval provided certain standards were met. 
Thus the principle of accrediting was first 
applied to professional forestry education in 
America. 

Accrediting has continued as a permanent 
activity of the Society of American Foresters. 
The work is carried on by the Committee for 
the Advancement of Forestry Education. 
In order to simplify accrediting procedures 
and reduce the cost to and workload of the 
institutions evaluated, the Society, along 
with other. professional organizations, now 
undertakes its accrediting activities coopera- 
tively with several regional associations of 
colleges and universities, 

Thirty-siz schools 


As of December 1955, 36 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States offer instruc- 
tion in forestry at the professional level. 
Two of these—Duke and Yale Universities— 
offer graduate degrees only. Of the 36 insti- 
tutions, 26 are accredited by the Society of 
American Foresters. The remaining 10 have 
not yet met the standards for accrediting. 

Since the first forestry degree was awarded 
in 1900, the schools have granted (through 
1955) approximately 23,400 bachelor’s de- 
grees, and 4,300 master’s degrees. Probably 
90 percent of the degrees were in general 
forestry, the remaining 10 percent in such 
fields as wood technology, range manage- 
ment, wildlife management, forest recrea- 
tion, and general conservation. The exact 
number of doctor’s degrees awarded during 
the past half-century is not known; such 
statistics as are available indicate a total of 
about 400. 

Perhaps the most serious threat to the 
establishment and maintenance of high edu- 
cational standards in forestry is the constant 
possibility of new schools inadequately fi- 
nanced and inadequately staffed. Since 
World War II certain college presidents, in- 
cluding presidents of teachers colleges, have 
proposed establishing curriculum in forestry 
with little or no conception of what such 
curriculums on the professional level involve 
in cost, manpower, and facilities, 

SUFFICIENT CAPACITY 


Because of this possibility, and in some 
cases actual proliferation of weak forestry 
curriculums, the Society of American For- 
esters flatly recommends against the estab- 
lishment of new schools for professional 
training in forestry unless adequately fi- 
nanced, staffed and housed from the start. 
In any case, the existing schools have sufi- 
cient capacity to supply the demand for pro- 
fessional foresters, which currently totals 
about a thousand each year. 

In truth, the major problem in forestry 
education—a problem that appears to be gen- 
eral in education for the professions—is how 
to strengthen the weak institutions. For- 
estry cannot advance on a progressive edu- 
cational front with one-quarter of the pro- 
fessional schools unable to meet the stand- 
ards of accreditation, standards which in the 
opinion of many forestry educators are al- 
ready too low. 

Now, what of the future? Forestry educa- 
tion, like other aspects of the profession, is 
peculiarly influenced by nature, the outdoors, 
and living things. Because it is dynamic, it 
has been subject to continuous development 
and study. Expanding employment since the 
end of World War H constitutes a promise 
of continued educational growth. To be 
sure, changes in the character of forestry 
education are inevitable. But reviewing its 
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history up to this point, we have every rea- 
son to assume that most of the schools will 
continue to meet the greater demands of 
technical practice and broadening employ- 
ment in the years ahead. 

FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The dominant characteristic of the school 
of forestry throughout the 50 years of its 
existence has been its ability to impart a 
lasting morale in its students—a zeal for 
work, a spirit for service, a hope for a broad 
acceptance of sound conservation ideas, and 
a confidence in their own ability. To ac- 
complish this through the years has required 
great strength of leadership and the example 
of a devoted staff. 

It may be that such Is easier of attain- 
ment in the field of professional forestry than 
in other lines of work. There is something 
about trees that is poetic and to which man's 
better nature readily responds. At least a 
strong case for that idea can be made from 
even a brief survey of the profession in 
America and Western Europe. However, it 
wasn't always so and the history of man's 
wanton disregard of one of nature’s greatest 
gifts is a sad one indeed. It’s only in modern 
times, almost limited to the span of life in 
our school of forestry, that vision has re- 
placed perversion and intelligent use has 
overcome profligate waste. 

One of the miracles of our time is the 
acceleration that has taken place in the con- 
servation and utilization of our forest re- 
sources. This has come about through per- 
sistent application of the scientific approach 
to forest problems, The school of forestry 
has played an important part in this notable 
development. 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
A. L. STRAND, President. 


A Tribute to Hon. John Taber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Binghamton, N. Y., Sun on 
Monday published an editorial tribute 
to our good friend and colleague, JOHN 
TABER. I am sure that all of us echo 
the sentiments expressed in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the editorial which 
reads: 

We add our warm congratulations to the 
deluge of messages he received on this 76th 
birthday, with the earnest hope that he will 
have many more such good birthdays, and 
many more years of such immensely useful 


public service to his fine neighbors and to 
America. 


The editorial follows: 
THIRTY-FOUR Years IN CONGRESS 

The enthusiastic crowd of prominent men 
and women who gathered in Ithaca Satur- 
day, and the distinguished personages who 
sent warm congratulatory messages to pay 
tribute to Congressman JoHN TaBER on his 
76th birthday, and his 34 years of outstand- 
ing public service in the Congress of the 
United States, did not merely applaud an 
able and brilliant man. They also applauded 
our political system and reaffirmed the often 
forgotten fact that an honest and coura- 
geous public official, once he gains the con- 
fidence and respect of the people, can be 
forthright and independent-minded and still 
be reelected to public office. To the pussy- 
footers, the policy-players, the timid, the 
expediency-minded, the doubletalking of- 
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fice-holders, JonN Taser is a towering and 
irrefutable rebuke. 

For 34 long years in Congress he has lived, 
worked, and won reelections by his very 
simple philosophy that a proposed step in 
public business is either right or wrong— 
it is either good for the public or not good. 
And if it is right and good, to fight vigor- 
ously for it; if it is wrong and not good, to 
fight just as vigorously against it. In his 
long years of service on the House Appro- 
priations Committee, he has become a ver- 
itable human encyclopedia on Government 
operations. He knows just what should be 
good housekeeping in every Federal bureau 
and agency as well as a housewife knows the 
rooms of her own house. = 

His name has become a legend in every 
nook and corner of Federal Government—an 
emergency brake on any bureaucrat who 
might seek to spend recklessly, foolishly, or 
needlessly. They not only fear his sincere 
devotion to public economy but also his un- 
canny budget knowledge and accurate in- 
formation. As a powerful and active force 
for good government, JOHN Taser has become 
a national, and highly valuable, public insti- 
tution, He has saved the taxpayers count- 
less millions in public funds. He has worked 
intensely, faithfully, modestly, never seek- 
ing the headlines or public praise. 

Inevitably he has made enemies among the 
forces of special privilege, selfish interests, 
and various pressure groups. But the citi- 
zens of the Nation and the voters of his own 
congressional district know JOHN TABER well, 
and they hold a wholesome respect for his 
rugged integrity, and the sincere honesty of 
his forthright opinions. His whole public 
career is a forceful refutation of that glib, 
unwarranted wisecrack heard too often, that 
in our America a politician cannot be 
trusted. For JoHN Taner, the most unpolit- 
ical chairman the House Appropriations 
Committee ever had, one of the most un- 
reachable powers in Congress, a dedicated 
enemy of any form of political corruption, 
the man whom no one would dare approach 
with an offcolor proposition, is himself a 
high-quality product of our political party 
system. 

He started in politics as a Republican 
county committeemen, became the county 
chairman and served in that capacity for 
many years, always scrupulously following 
the simple rule that honesty is the best pol- 
icy, good government the best politics, truth 
and frankness the best practice. 

Jon Taser has earnestly and unselfishly 
made public service his life work, and he has 
indeed made a tremendous success of it. 
The whole country, along with his congres- 
sional district, can well be mighty proud 
of Congressman TABER. 

And we add our warm congratulations to 
the deluge of messages he received on his 
76th birthday, with the earnest hope that he 
will have many more such good birthdays, 
and many more years of such immensely use- 
ful public service to his fine neighbors and 
to America. 


Problems of a Small Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to place in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD at this time a sample of a 
letter which is self-explanatory and 
which I am receiving hundreds of from 
my district. 
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This gives you some idea of how Mr. 
Benson is helping the little farmers. 
Mansoura, LA., May 5, 1956. 
Hon. GEORGE S. Lone, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CONGRESSMAN; As I have done 
and tried everything I can to get a few acres 
of cotton to plant has failed, what I cannot 
understand is how will my family of 4 de- 
pendents live and survive on 1% acres of 
allotted cotton to plant on the land I am 
cultivating. Being a farmer all my life and 
this year allowing me to plant only 114 acres 
of cotton. I know it could be worked out 
better than that, but the committees out 
here have failed to help me out. Why is it s0 
unjustly divided? I know in my own heart 
they could have helped me out, but have 
failed to do so. 

This is my reason for writing you, so please 
with God’s words, try to help me out, as this 
is the only cash income from crops I get, and 
I know with that very small amount o 
cotton to plant I cannot survive. Please tell 
me what to do to get more, and please help 
me out. 

I thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
Sam LABORDE. 


The American Legion “Get Out the Vote” 
Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, at & 
time when we hear so much partisan 
political talk from all sides, it is reassur- 
ing to hear an occasional voice ra 
to urge the American people simply to 
make-use of their right to vote. 

A fine address along these lines was 
recently delivered by National Com- 
mander J. Addington Wagner of the 
American Legion. In it he emphasizes 
the Legion’s excellent 1956 slogan: Vote 
as you please, but please vote.“ Com- 
mander Wagner's speech was broadcast 
over the facilities of the American 
Broadcasting Co. and reprinted in the 
April 19 issue of the National Tribune. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
include this keynote of the Legion’s most 
worthy “Get Out the Vote” campaign: 

“For God and country, we associate our? 
selves together.” 

So reads the opening sentence of the 
American Legion's constitutional preamble 
That we may worship God according to 
respective beliefs, it is necessary that W® 
remain a free country. It Is for this and 
our many other freedoms that Legionnaires 
have fought in three wars. 

FREEDOM THREATENED AGAIN 

Now, once again that freedom is threat- 
ened by the forces of a godless Commun. 
conspiracy. This is truly the crisis of our 
time—not a political or economic crisis. 
submit, but one that is moral. This great- 
est of all struggles is a contest between our 
hard-earned Judean-Christian civilization 
and Soviet materialism and barbarism. 

In our country, the individual is infinitely 
important. To the Kremlin, the individual 
is but a number—fust a number to use 
the building of a soulless, atheistic society» 
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It seems most fitting that in this election 
year our attention be directed to one of our 
Most cherished and prized freedoms, the 
freedom of the ballot. 

This coming November 6 we will be able 
to cast that ballot and it will be in secret, 
with no hammer and sickle to coerce us. 

Of all American special days, that day will 
have the least fanfare. Yet, of all it should 
have the deepest and closest meaning to 
every adult American. Let us not be de- 
ceived by the casualness of that day, for it 
May be the most important day of our gen- 
erat ion. 

The continuing apathy of a shockingly 

segment of the American public to avail 
themselves of their vote is indeed to be de- 
Plored. Just imagine how those poor, hap- 
less creatures behind the Iron Curtain would 
appreciate that freedom of choice in their 
government. 
PRIVILEGE OF TWO BALLOTS 

Actually, we Americans are allowed the 
Privilege of two ballots. Besides the vote we 
pve cast for a candidate for any office, each 
baen has another vote which he cannot 

elp but cast. His other vote is the fact that 
1 did or did not vote. It is often the most 
Wen tent possession of the individual. 
en election day is over, each of us is in- 
Gedi counted among either the voters 
the non voters. 

It is safe to say that most of the nonvoters 
Pp aia that their failure to vote made no 

erence. Clearly, even if one vote does not 
2 much difference in the naming of can- 
= dates to office, the only way millions of 
Stes can be thrown away is one by one. 
every year a few more people peek under 
a kupe surface and come up with the funda- 

5 ntal secret of democratic government that 
very politician knows: Nothing encourages 
ined government more than the failure of 

‘gible voters to cast their votes. 

p Tt has been said that a light vote Is a loyal 
rats f vote and compels the party to empha- 

party interest. A heavy vote is a public 

and compels emphasis in the public in- 
the t. It has also been said by the experts 
5 t rain on election day makes for a light 
hee The men who signed the Declaration 

Independence pledged in time of great 
s l, “their lives, their fortunes and their 
Borns honor” to give us our election day. 
twee cheaply or how dearly do we hold the 

€s. the fortunes, the honor and the blood 
da + bought for us and insured to us election 
it 18 Will rain or any other obstacle bring a 

Eht vote this year? Will we again reveal 
hae world the spectacle of nearly 50 million 

Bible Americans ignoring the duty on 
ir ich rests ali our claims to an enlightened 

ee World? 

Pred year, perhaps as never before, we are 
tin ing for a united community effort to 
punt cur national vote up to its original 

* and tremendous potentialities, to 
tontins that our American Government will 

8 to be the envy of all nations, no 

T er which party wins. 

© this end, then, American Legionnaires 


a 
acon. the Nation will urge you again to 
Our slogan: Vote as you please, but 

ease vote, y * 


Vast Load of Responsibilities Is Placed 
on Our Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


bi OF ALABAMA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the short time that I have had 


Mr, 
Gurins 
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the honor of serving in Congress, I have 
often heard various colleagues deplore 
the apparent lack of appreciation which 
the daily press has for the arduous duties 
involved in representing the people of 
our respective districts in the Halls of 
Congress. In many instances I feel that 
this type of remark is well justified: 
However, on Monday, May 7, 1956, there 
appeared in one of the fine dailies of my 
district, the Birmingham News, an edi- 
torial dealing with some of the problems 
with which we Representatives are con- 
tinually confronted. A member of the 
editorial staff of this particular paper 
visited Washington several weeks ago and 
the editorial was written as a result of 
the impressions the writer obtained while 
observing the proceedings in the House of 
Representatives. f 

It is indeed rewarding for us in Con- 
gress to realize that we do not go entirely 
unappreciated and it is, therefore, my 
pleasure to include the editorial in the 
Recorp under leave to extend my re- 
marks: 

Not many Americans, we suppose, now- 
adays think of Congressmen as having a nice, 
easy time of it, just voting out of infinite 
knowledge and wisdom on whether bills and 
other proposals are good for the country, 
meanwhile drawing good salaries and enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of life in Washington. 

But, relatively speaking, not many citizens 
either, we take it, have a full awareness of 
the tremendous load of responsibilities, the 
enormous demands on their time and efforts, 
confronting our national lawmakers. 

One recent visitor in the House, while de- 
bate was proceeding on the President's veto 
of the farm bill, was impressed anew with 
the complexities involved in consideration 
of such legislation. Here was a subject that 
a competent student might easily spend full 
time exploring without exhausting the sub- 
ject. Yet this was only one of a great 
number of difficult problems before Congress. 

Of course, no Member could possibly mas- 
ter all subjects and questions coming before 
the lawmakers. Under the committee sys- 
tem study and consideration are divided 
among groups whose members may become 
specialists in their particular fields. But 
even these committees are loaded down with 
numerous proposals. 

And though their reports naturally carry 
much weight with other Members, the indi- 
vidual Representative or Senator still faces 
the duty of making up his own mind on the 
basis of as sound a grasp of the issues as 
possible. 

Commerce Clearing House, a national re- 

rting service on tax and business law, in 
a late April release, pointed out that despite 
a backlog of more than 9,000 bills from the 
first session of this 84th Congress, new pro- 
posals were being presented at a brisk pace. 
This session is facing more work than did 
the previous session. 

Comparing the first 15 months of the 83d 
Congress with the same period of the pres- 
ent Congress, Commerce Clearing House re- 
ports that in this session House bills intro- 
duced numbered, respectively, 8679 and 
10,330; Senate bills introduced, 3,235 and 
3,547; House joint resolutions introduced, 
489 and 597; Senate joint resolutions intro- 
duced, 144 and 158; rollcall votes in House 
and Senate, 170 and 224; public bills ap- 
proved by the President, 324 and 460. All 
along the line, it may be seen, proposais 
and action increased. = 

But committee on floor work is not all that 
demands time and effort of Congressmen, 
‘There are visitors to be seen, public activi- 
ties to participate in, visits home to be 
made—and many other calls upon them. 
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How does a conscientious Con 
through it all? We don’t asin ean = 
are confident that there are great numbers 
of such Congressmen who devote steadfast 
and valiant endeavors to their Jobs. 

Good heart and strength to them. They 
deserve public understanding and apprecia- 
tion. They deserve, too, among themselves 
and on the part of the public more of direct 
and thoughtful effort not to pile up the loads 
of work uselessly or carelessly, 


The Meaning of UNICO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. S er, 
times of industrial 5 Maret ee 
scientific interest, and proposed voyages 
into the stratosphere, we are prone to 
lose sight of the down-to-earth activities 
daily carried on by the many benevolent 
Service groups, whose volunteers aid 
oe. Joca] ry e projects rang- 

rom family to th 
cultural interests. 3 

In 1922 Dr. Anthony Vastol 
American of Italian heritage, 3 
together 14 fellow citizens from Water- 
bury, Conn., and formed what is known 
today as UNICO National. This organi- 
zation whose membership is now over 
2,500 includes men of business and pro- 
fessional interests in some 50 cities 
throughout the United States, has had 
the singular honor of establishing 6 new 
chapters during the past 5 weeks. The 
name UNICO, based on the Italian word 
meaning unique, derives its form from 
the first letters of unity, neighborliness 
integrity, charity, and opportunity. 
These five meaningful abstractions are 
the core of the Unican’s creed which 
each member learns and aims to ex- 
emplify. 

Over 1,000 students have studied or 
are now studying on UNICO scholar- 
ships. The Don Gentile scholarship 
fund alone has contributed over $25,000 
to the assistance of worthy students. 
UNICO National is currently engaged in 
a program to raise money for the costly 
medical care of an Italian youngster 
stricken with a rare malady. UNICO is 
also raising money to provide a room in 
the International College of Sirgeons. 
Of international interest UNICO is cur- 
rently engaged in its most extensive 
financial participation. I am referring 
to UNICO's effort to raise generous do- 
nations for the erection of the Pius XII 
Library on the campus of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. There in mid-America will be 
erected a great center of research which 
will house the treasured microfilm col- 
lection of the entire manuscript section 
of the Vatican Library in Rome. The 
completely functional building, the last 
word in modern library science, will in- 
clude the name of UNICO among its 
founders. 

While the national fund-raising cam- 
paigns are in full force, the many local 
philanthropies of the UNICO chapters 
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are still continued. Add to these hun- 
dreds of local projects, the half-million 
dollars raised for Italian relief and the 
generous thousands given to Boys Town 
of Italy, and we realize how completely 
philanthropic this society of Americans 
of Italians extraction has been. 

In order to invite the deserved atten- 
tion of what this growing organization 
is doing, I respectfully request that this 
tribute be recorded in the Recor of this 
date. 

The current president, under whose 
dynamic leadership the expansion pro- 
gram has made such rapid strides, is 
Alphonse A. Miele, businessman. Presi- 
dent Miele himself represents the ideal 
Unican and has cast his ideals into ac- 
tion since he was elected to office, August 
1955. : 

Requests for UNICO chapters have 
come from dozens of cities in all sections 
of the country. So inspiring has been 
the story of UNICO National that sin- 
cere tributes have been offered by civic 
leaders and church dignitaries in each 
city which is privileged to have a UNICO 
chapter. 


The Importance of the United States 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH © 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Mr. W. Lyle Bull before the New York 
chapter, Alumni Association of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps, at the Downtown Athletic Club, 
New York, on Friday, May 4, 1956: 
ADDRESS BY W. LYLE BULL BEFORE THE New 

YORK CHAPTER, ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 

UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE CADET 

CORPS, AT THE DOWNTOWN ATHLETIC CLUB, 

New Yor, May 4, 1956 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the New York Chapter of the 
Aiumni Association of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps, by your invitation 
to address you this evening, on this happy 
occasion, I feel that you have honored me 
beyond my merits. A simple thank you 
seems hardly adequate; yet, there are no 
other words that express more deeply the sin- 
cerity of my appreciation. 

Your testimonial to the distinguished leg- 
islators who carried the fight so successfully 
to bring about the statutory recognition of 
Kings Point as a permanent Federal Acad- 
emy is, indeed, most appropriate. At best, 
however, this tribute is relatively small rec- 
ompense for the many months of work and 
effort they devoted to the cause held dear by 
most of us in this room. 

I wonder, frequently, whether the average 
citizen has even a vague conception of the 
demands made upon the time of our Senators 
and congressional representatives. In gen- 
eral, they seem to be considered as capable 
of being all things to all men and the workers 
of miracles. They become the repositories 
for the most astounding variety of problems 
and, when they fall of solutions satisfactory 
to the appellants, they are exposed to pos- 
sible retaliation at the ballot box. 
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One has to be associated with a Govern- 
ment agency in Washington for a better un- 
derstanding of the extent and nature of the 
appeals made to Members of the Congress. 
Sometimes I feel about Congressmen like I 
do about Ogden Nash’s Purple Cow: “I'd 
rather see than be one.” 

I have a purpose in mentioning the ardu- 
dus and complex burdens of the individual 
legislator. It is to emphasize the real meas- 
ure of the debt owing to the distinguished 
gentlemen you are honoring here tonight and 
to those of their colleagues whose generous 
contributions of time and energy made pos- 
sible the happy result you are celebrating. 

The bill these kind friends guided, with 
such skill, through the tortuous legislative 
channels of both Houses, has brought new 
hope and encouragement to many more than 
the alumni of Kings Point; or to the stu- 
dents now enrolled; or to the administrative 
staff and faculty of the Academy. 

It has restored the confidence of the count- 
less thousands who adhere to the advocacy 
of a strong, modern and vigorous merchant 
marine as essential to our national welfare. 

The Kings Point bill has told these people, 
in effect, that the Congress meant what it 
said when ft incorporated, as a preamble to 
the act of 1936, the declaration of our na- 
tional policy to foster and maintain such a 
merchant marine. 

It has assured them, further, of congres- 
sional recognition of the often overlooked 
fact that more than just ships alone are 
needed to produce and successfully maintain 
a merchant marine; that a paramount re- 
quirement is for men of the highest order of 
technical proficiency and demonstrated 
leadership qualities—and with a sense of 
dedication to the best traditions of the mari- 
time profession. 

Shipping is about the oldest of our indus- 
tries. It is also one of.our most complex. 
While operated as a private enterprise, ship- 
ping is not a business in the usual sense of 
the word. So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it is an instrument of national pol- 
icy, maintained, in large measure, by public 
funds to serve the needs of our commerce 
and defense. The appropriations for Kings 
Point and the four State academies are a part 
(albeit a relatively small part) of this 
Federal support. 

Unfortunately, this industry-government 
partner relationship is not sufficiently un- 
derstood by the great mass of the public. 
The farther inland we get from our seacoasts 
the less it is understood, 

To the great majority of people, if they 
think about it at all, the American merchant 
marine is something that operates in far- 
away places. Its problems, its work, and its 
service to our industry and agriculture are 
remote things that are of little interest and 
miles removed from their everyday affairs. 

Because of the diverse activities and op- 
portunities in this broad land of ours, and 
the comparatively few directly engaged in, or 
affiliated with, maritime affairs, we are not a 
ship-minded people in the sense that the 
British and Scandinavians are. Mothér Ne- 
cessity compels their understanding that 
their entire economies depend upon the 
ocean highways and that they must own and 
operate ships to survive. 

It is evident that in the attempt to sell 
our merchant marine to the American 
people, the proper approach has not been 
found. Or, perhaps, the same old record has 
been played so often that the sense of the 
message it attempts to convey has been 
entirely lost. 

Later this month we will observe Maritime 
Day. There will be gatherings in many cities 
throughout the country where countless 
speakers will orate on the poor old Savan- 
nah as the first steam-powered ship to make 
an Atlantic crossing. This happened 137 
years ago and, if the truth were told, the 
Savannah covered a much greater distance 
under sail than by steam power. Others will 
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hold forth on the glories that were ours in 
the so-called golden era of the clipper ship. 
When I listen to these things, year after year, 
I instinctively liken them to the reminis- 
cences of an aging theatrical star while re- 
viewing the yellowing, dog-eared press no- 
tices extolling her conquests and triumphs of 
the past. 

There is no doubt that these historical 
facts are of interest and are things of which 
we should be proud, but I question their 
effectiveness as propaganda to win friends 
and supporters for the merchant marine of 
the 1950’s. It seems to me we have available 
much more convincing material for this 
purpose. 

Except for those directly connected with the 
industry, there are few people who appre- 
ciate what real progress has been made dur- 
ing the past few years toward putting our 
merchant marine on a firmer footing. 

The more tangible evidences of this are 
the new construction programs of the Moore- 
McCormack and Grace Lines; the “Mariner” 
conversion programs of the American Presi- 
dent and Pacific Far East Lines; and the 
projected revival of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Co.’s passenger service between our 
west coast and Australia for which two 
“Mariners” are being practically recon- 
structed. At present the United States Lines 
is negotiating for the acquisition of 8 
„Mariner“ ships and the American President 
Lines for 2 in addition ‘to those they 
have. It appears that the remaining “Mar- 
mers“ of the original 35 completed within 
the past 4 years will soon be in private 
hands. 

These are but the initial steps in the pro- 
grams of replacement tonnage to which sev- 
eral steamship companies are committed to 
implement over the next 10 years. 

There is talk now, too, of the possible 
building of a sister ship for the SS. United 
States, 

As to tankers, the trade-in-and-build law 
has stimulated much new construction—and 
of tankers of much greater tonnage and 
higher speeds. The Navy, through MSTS, 13 
aiding private industry in this field, by its 
program for the construction by private 
interests of 15 25,000 deadweight tons, 18- 
knot tankers to be chartered to MST for 
10-year terms as replacements for equiva- 
lent tonnage in Government-owned Ta- type 
tankers now in operation. 

Perhaps the most significant development 
in new building—and to my way of thinking, 
one of the most encouraging—is the plan- 
ned construction of several so-called roll-on- 
roll-off ships for the carriage of loaded 
truck-trailers. These will be employed, pri- 
marily, in our coastwise and intercoas 
trades which are sadly in need of reſuvena- 
tion. I believe the Pan Atlantic Lines has 
plans for 7 and the American-Hawalian 
Lines, some of 6 or 8. For some of these 
ships, speeds of up to 25 knots are being 
discussed. In addition, the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. has in contemplation tw? 
ships of this type as combination truck and 
rail car carriers, while only last week it was 
announced that certain Hawaiian interests 
have plans for the introduction of ships 
this type into the west coast-Hawallan 
service. 

The thing that impresses me most about 
this new type of ship is that we are finally 
doing something constructive toward im- 
proved means of handling cargo. We are 
finding that there are ways of doing the job 
other than by the old “block-and-fall” 
method handed down to us from sailing 
ship days. 

All of these things are products of the 
industry/Government partnership to which 
I have referred. And the encouraging 
of it is that they are progressing without the 
whiplash of the stress of war, which has been 
the principal motivating force over the past 
40 years, insofar as our merchant marine 18 
concerned, 
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It seems to me that our Congress has 
Tarely displayed such a keen and continuing 
interest m our maritime affairs as during the 
Past 2 or 3 sessions—and nothing but good 
Can stem from this. 

I know, of course, that you consider the 
Passage of the Kings Point bill the most 
important of their accomplishments, but 
there have been other things. The extensive 
hearings and the prolonged debate on the 
so-called 50-50 law is a case im point. It is 
beyond my poor comprehension to under- 
stand why there should have been so much 
opposition to the provisions of this bill, 
Seeking, as it does, to reserve to American 
shipping, only 50 percent of the movement 
of cargoes owned and/or financed by our 
Government. 

Another accomplishment, and the one 
With, perhaps, the most far-reaching effect, 
is the comprehensive review of maritime 
labor and management relationships devel- 
Oped in the hearings conducted by the House 

chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
Under the chairmanship of Congressman 
Borner of North Carolina. : 

While no new legislation has resulted from 
these hearings, it is my conviction that, not- 
Withstanding occasional flashes of acrimony, 
they were of real benefit to both labor and 


Standing of the problems and aspirations of 
Mutual respect and understanding in 
this area is a prime requisite for the success- 
ful fruition of our maritime endeavors and, 
by day, this is developing in a most 
couraging way. 
have tried to give you tonight, an out- 
of the sort of sales talk, I think, should 
to let the American people know 
about our merchant marine. Let us get 
Sway from reliance upon flag waving and 
emotional appeals. These sort of things lose 
their effect almost as soon as your listeners’ 
pressures return to normal 


People have a peculiar, but natural, concern 
Or their pocketbooks. Give them assurance 
that they are getting value received for the 
tax dollars used for shipping subsidies. And 
mt be apologetic about such subsidies. 
it Subsidy,” nowadays, is not the dirty word 
Once was. While, actually, the subsidy 
tire has been a part of our economic struc- 
las, tor years, through tariff applications, 
So d grants, farm aid, and other means, the 
dy concept has come to be generally 
hig as essential to maintaining the 
7 living standards with which our coun- 
12,8 blessed. And, speaking of farm aid, 
on that, except for nudging Congress 
„unde in a while, when dealing with the public 
kon t away from that time-worn compari- 
between amounts appropriated for ship- 
X Subsidies and those for Cheddar cheese. 
Ou will have sensed, by now, that I am 
“sellin 1g to you Kings Pointers, the job of 
this g” the merchant marine. Of course, 
You has been your mission since the day 
en ret the Cadet Corps, It is now an 
de more serious obligation as a part of the 
Justi you owe our congressional friends to 
fy their confidence in having made 
Kings Point a permanent institution. 
du can do the job, I know. Your sales- 
ampi P qualities have been demonstrated 
Y by the untiring devotion displayed 
m ane hard work done by so many of you 
1 ns Kings Point to the Congress. 
out 2 it is dangerous for me to single 
in this. one individual for special mention 
Sugg regard, but I cannot refrain from 
Joe oe that particular thanks are due to 
aker, whom I well remember as a be- 
ry ed “plebe.” were I to expand the list, 
whe wa be here for hours, but those of you 
edge 18e Your time, and refused to acknowl- 
frustration, may carry on with that 
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most. comforting inner satisfaction that 
comes from the knowledge of a job well done, 

As a matter of fact, I hold to the belief, 
very strongly, that a Kings Polnter is cap- 
able of doing about anything he sets his 
heart and mind upon—and doing it well. 
My duties-during the past 5 years or more 
have necessitated a lot of traveling—over 
our own country and to places abroad. At 
practically every place I have visited, I have 
encountered Kings Pointers—as officers on 
merchant ships—as naval officers on active 
duty—as responsible officials of steamship 
companies—in Government departments— 
as students in my classes at Georgetown— 
and in a variety of other endeavors. I 
have never met one without experiencing 
an inner welling of pride and admiration, 
And I have heard many flattering things 
said of Kings Pointers by senior naval offi- 
cers and shipping executives. 

I consider myself fortunate to have had 
the opportunity to observe so many grad- 
uates in action, afloat and ashore, in sọ 
many diverse locations. Their generally fine 
performance is rather convincing evidence to 
me that the Kings Point concept of mer- 
chant marine officer training is basically 
sound in principle. 

Such was the belief of Admiral McNulty 
when, over 30 years ago, he conceived the 
idea of a Federal academy for maritime 
training and, thereafter, expended unwaver- 
ing devotion to bring such an institution 
into being. 

Although the concept may be basically 
sound, this should not be taken to mean 
that it is not susceptible of refinements and 
improvements, and subject to prompt ad- 
justment to adapt it to the necessities of 
whatever changes may arise in the indus- 
try’s operating techniques. 

To me, the academy at Kings Point is 
something more important than just a group 
of attractive buildings and a beautiful cam- 
pus. It has the potential to be something 
more than just a place of instruction. It 


holds Marvelous possibilities as a national 


center of research and experimentation in 
all fields related to the maritime industry 
and its problems. I earnestly hope these 
possibilities will be explored thoroughly and 
that full advantage will be taken of all that 
Kings Point has to offer. 

I have studiously avoided any reference 
to the vital importance of our merchant 
marine to our national security, or as an 
auxiliary to our Armed Forces. My purpose 
in this deliberate omission is to emphasize 
the economic considerations, because I be- 
lieve it is on the basis of such considerations 
that our merchant marine should be sold to 
the American: public. 

To me, our need of a thriving merchant 
marine as an essential instrument of na- 
tional defense is so self-evident as to re- 
quire no discussion. Our experiences in two 
world wars and the recent Korean incident 
have pointed up this fact in a manner much 
more convincing than any words of mine 
might convey. 

As most of you know, I am connected 
with the Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice—probably the least understood of any of 
our defense activities—and, also, one of the 
most consistently badgered on all sides by 
legislators, shipping-industry associations, 
and labor representatives alike. It is usu- 
ally described as a Government-maintained 
competitor of the American shipping in- 
dustry. Actually, it is the best customer- 
shipper most of the lines haye. 

The misunderstanding about MSTS stems 
principally, I think, from a lack of knowledge 
or appreciation of the scope of our present- 
day international commitments, and the ex- 
tent to which we are maintaining military 
installations in the far-flung reaches of the 
world, from the Arctic to the tropics, These 
commitments and the uncertainties of the 
existing world situation make it mandatory 
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for our security that the Departme 
Defense have under its direct e ana 
immediately responsive to military author. 


base for prompt 
of war. 

In the more than 5 years I ha 
. I have become 8 
while the private shipping industry can 
the ocean transportation need: “Dee 
partment of Defense 9 


under present conditio efini 
limitations. ee ae 5 


In anticipation of 
shipping industry cannot, or should not, 


place in world 
aspire, 


Well-Deserved Honors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it 
distinct pleasure to join in the Pathe 
ment expressed in the following edito- 
rial entitled “Well-Deserved Honors,” 
which appeared in the Independent 
Press of Bloomfield, N. J., on May 3 
1956. It is a fitting tribute to two fine 
men whose unselfish devotion to com- 
munity affairs, whose keen interest in 
civic problems and sincere desire to be of 
help to their fellowman, has made those 
around them aware of the fact that they 
are truly outstanding people. To each 
of them, may I wish many more days 
on this earth with the same happiness 
joys that they have spread to 
others: 


WELL-DESERVED Honors 

Testimonial dinners, like cherry blossoms, 
seen to pop out the first week of May and 
Bloomfield has two of unusual significance 
this week. On Tuesday night 450 turned out 
to honor Paul S. Procissi, retiring GM ex- 
ecutive and civic leader, and an equal num- 
ber or more will fete William Foley, retiring 
football coach and BHS athletic director. 

Both of these men richly deserve this kind 
of tribute from their fellow citizens although 
they served their town in different ways. 
Procissi was a humanitarian, charity worker 
and civic leader; Foley, a gruff individualist 
who made sportsmen and fine athletes out of 
adolescent material. Although their fields 
of service were far apart, both served the 
community faithfully and well. 

Procissi was a soft touch for anybody with 
a cause. Year after year he volunteered to 
head this drive or that and raised hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in our industrial dis- 
tricts for Community Chest, Red Cross and 
other causes. His scope was not limited to 
charity, however, as he served as Civil De- 
fense Director and on a number of advisory 
town boards. As a successful businessman, 
he gave freely ot his time and wisdom be- 
cause, as he pointed out Tuesday night, “I 
like working with people.” 

Foley on the other hand was scarcely a 
soft touch for anybody. A tough, outspoken, 
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“diamond in the rough”, Foley brought fame 
to Bloomfield gridirons more times than we 
can count. His teams made Bloomfield a 
place on the map and his coaching fame was 
known throughout the Nation. Sportsman- 
ship and good physical conditioning were 
his aims and generations of Bengal athletes 
found them to be valuable possessions in 
later life. 

It would be hard to find two men of such 
different natures yet impossible to discover 
2 who are more deserving of these honors. 
It may be said that they have become a sym- 
bol of Bloomfield and the good works they 
leave behind them will have a salutary effect 
on this community for many years to come. 

It can be said without question that both 
have earned their distinctions honorably 

and proudly. We join with the community 
in paying our respects to two outstanding 
citizens. 


America and the Irish 
$ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley at the annual ban- 
quet of the American Irish Historical 
Society held at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City, on May 5, 1956. At the ban- 
quet, Mr. Farley was presented with the 
Society’s Medal “in tribute to his per- 
sonal integrity and distinguished public 
service”; 

AMERICA AND THE IRISH 


You do me much honer in presenting me 
with the Medal of the American Irish His- 
torical Society. This honor and this so- 
ciety, I am sure, will endure forever. I am 
pleased and happy to have my name listed 
for all time among that distinguished num- 
ber of men and women who have received 
this award before me. My heart wells with 
many emotions. I am grateful, because it 
is so high an honor; I am humble, because 
I cannot help but wonder whether I deserve 
such recognition; I am proud that my fam- 
ily and so many of my friends are here to 
share in my moments of triumph; I am sorry 
that many who really earned this honor for 
me—one in particular who was at my side 
in my most need for so long—are not among 
us to share my joy, and I am delighted at 
receiving recognition from my fellowmen, 
especially men of the same racial stock. Be- 
cause we trace our roots to common soil, you 
will understand, I know, that I accept this 
medal, with its flattering inscription from 
my old and valued friend, Robert F. Wag- 
ner, with that mingling of joy and sorrow. 
in mysterious blend, which marks the mystic 
and romantic Irish in their finest hours. 
While I count myself one member of the 
human race and one who truly loves all 
his fellowmen, I must confess I have a weak- 
ness for those from the isle of a people stern 
in their faith and merry in their fortitude, 
Like all of you, I have a heart that loves 
laughter and a soul that is eager for senti- 
ment. 

It is particularly pleasant to me that this 
honor comes, almost to the day, on the 50th 
anniversary, of my setting out in this city 
to make my way in the world, I will not 
dwell on my early steps and struggles, as 
happy as they have become in recollection. 
My struggles were by no means against fear- 
ful odds and my triumphs were modest, in- 
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deed, but all have come to be pleasant in 
retrospect down the corridor of the years. 
What concerns me here is that the half cen- 
tury of which I speak has been an event- 
ful one for the world, rather than for me. 
I count myself fortunate to have been around 
in this fruitful and eventful period. In my 
time the airplane was developed from the 
flimsy craft which I first saw hovering un- 
certainly over the Hudson River to the 
mighty machines which today span oceans 
and exceed the speed of sound. Surely no 
less miraculous has been the capture of 
man and music from flickering film and 
scratchy records to the amazing perfection 
we know today in film and television, and 
record and radio with their living fidelity 
and color. The automobile, the telephone 
and thousands of other inventions have eased 
our lives, added to our comfort and multi- 
plied our knowledge. 

In the 50 years, man learned more about 
himself than he had known in all the sylla- 
bles of previously recorded time. Man be- 
gan conquering his dreaded enemy, disease, 
by improved medical techniques and patient 
research, which worked wonders. Man has 
not and never will conquer death, but he has 
driven him back to insure many children, 
especially in our land, of a safe Journey to 
maturity into adult life, and he has added 
years to the lifespan of the mature. The 
half century has seen pheonominal growth 
in education—in and out of classrooms, 
Today college is open to almost any child, 
who is willing, where 50 years ago only a 
few fortunates were able to attend college. 
Avenues for learning are open to all in the 
press and on the air. The vista of 
fessions and careers has widened to limitless 
horizons. Ingenuity, determination, and 
perserverance have added to our comfort 
and our daily fare in various profusions. 
Truly, we have been fortunate in many ways 
during these 50 years. 

Unhappily, man has not learned to control 
himself as well as he has learned to harness 
the bounties of nature. Within that half 
century, of which I speak, there have been 
two terrible world conflicts, which took 
frightful tolls in lives, destroyed staggering 
totals of property and culture, and wasted 
many gifts of nature. Out of these con- 
flicts were born such fearful engines of 
destruction that it would seem that man’s 
greatest progress has been toward his own 
destruction. During the last world struggle 
we evolved the tremendous and awesome 
destructive force of the A-bomb and since 
the struggle we have graduated to the 
H-bomb, weapons which contain the po- 
tential of obliteration of civilization as we 
know it. I am not one to despair over the 
arrival of the atomic age. Rather, I look 
about it as another of man's bright dawns, 
Iam mindful that the mysterious and dead- 
ly force we know as electricity has been bent 
to man's will and is now an integral part of 
his daily life. 

Electricity is accepted as our friend. The 
friend bears watching at times, yet it is 
mastered by children almost from their first 
toddling steps. Electricity has become per- 
haps our most valued servant. It is not 
too much, then, to expect that in time we 
will just as certainly and just as happily 
master atomic power and make it serve us. 
Iam confident that we will someday bestow 
upon it as much affection as we now give 
to electricity and, when we do, it may be 
that man will have learned to conquer him- 
self. It could be that the next half century 
will see this greatest of victories, along with 
tremendous strides in conyenience and com- 
fort, that will outmatch the accomplish- 
ments of the half century of which I am so 
proud to have been a part. I truly hope 
60. 

My half century, if you will let me call 
it so, has been eventful, indeed, in man's 
relations to his fellowman. It has been an 
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unhappy time for kings and tyrants, al- 
though dictatorship is not yet dead. How- 
ever, it will surely die. Freedom and justice 
are on the march and, under God, will 
surely triumph because they are the way of 
morality. Without. morality there can be 
no purpose or dignity for man. At times 
things may look dark and clouds of tension 
may appear to be lowering over our heads 
but the darkness will be pierced and the 
tensions will lift, I am certain. 

In my half century, man’s advances were 
not confined toward ending political tyr- 
anny alone. There was a revolt against eco- 
nomic tyranny, which brought a better and 
more equitable distribution of the fruits 
of labor. Some might say much of the 
world is in the grip of a more ruthless tyr- 
anny than the world knew 50 years ago, 
but. it must be recognized that millions 
upon millions have won measures of inde- 
pendence and others will throw off fear 
and terror in time, as certainly as day fol- 
lows night. I do not say the situation eco- 
nomically is perfect any more than I would 
say that it is perfect politically. The world 
is full of tensions, which could provoke a 
conflict more terrible than any we have 
known, and the world abounds with slavery 
as bleak as any we have ever known, Our 
country is under stress of forces which 
might, if carried to extreme, stifle initiative 
and enterprise and even freedom. It is pos- 
sible that pendulums have swung too far 
and too rapidly in a number of directions. 
Nonetheless, I am not one to des and 
look back on older days as better than those 
we know. I am confident that men of 
will can work out conflicts and adjust dif- 
ferences. I am certain that men of initia- 
tive and industry will continue to climb 
toward new levels of performance and pro- 
duction which will advance the fortunes of 
men while preserving their freedom. 

It is in this field of man's relations to man 
that I concerned myself over most of my 
half century. For some years I saw and was 
a part of it all. I was most fortunate in 
that, for the last half of those 50 years I 
haye known personally and even intimately 
many men who have made history. It has 
been said that I have made a little myself. 
I like to think so. However, I do not pro- 
pose to dwell on my deeds, nor even on my 
associations with the doers of deeds. I have 
had my part in history, for which I am 
humbly grateful. For me, my years in pub- 
lic service have had a million warm recol- 
lections, a million laughs, a host of friends 
and almost no regrets. ` 

My half century has ended. My genera- 
tion is passing. I say this without discon- 
tent. It was a wonderful half century in a 
wonderful world. There was hardly a dull 
moment in it. If I had it all to do over 
again I would try to end up with a million 
pleasant recollections, a million laughs, 4 
host of friends and no regrets. It may be 
that I may still be able, with the help of 
my guardian angel, to erase my regrets. 
may be those of my generation, who knew 
this half century as I do, did not solve our 
problems any too well. The problems were 
many and tangled and we were but humans 
and prone to err. We made many errors. 
We carried the torch of progress as best we 
knew how, however. Our steps may have 
faltered and the torch may have flickered 
but we did not let it go out. The light of 
freedom still shines, an inspiration for 
the world. 

Other generations may carry the torch 
higher and more steadily. Of this I am con- 
fident. I am not one who sighs for the 
olden days. The world today is a better and 
more comfortable place than when I entered 
it and, I am sure, it will grow more so. In 
this improvement I am sure men of Irish 
descent will play a major role, as they do 
today. I am aware that at the gatherings 
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of your society there is a tendency, born of 
pride and sentiment, to dwell on the glories 
of the Irish heritage. 

This heritage is part of me. The Irish 
traditions have been part of my life since 
My earliest childhood. My father’s parents 
migrated from Castletown, County Meath. 
My mother’s parents came from Ireland 
about the same time in 1847 or 1848, being 
like my father’s parents ambitious to im- 
prove their economic condition, and inspired 
with the hope of a new life in a new world. 
I was raised on tales of heroism and patriot- 
ism in the “Ould Country”. I know of the 
great contributions of those of Irish origin 
to the military, political, cultural and eco- 
nomic development of this country. 

No one is more stirred by pride in this 
contribution. Iam proud of the Irish blood 
in me. I have made my pilgrimage to the 
land of my ancestors. I have walked the 
scenes they knew and breathed the air into 
which they sang their songs. No sentimen- 
tal journey was more rewarding. Yet, I am 
not here tonight to dwell on the Irish heri- 
tage but on the American heritage, under 
which the Irish spirit blossomed and re- 
Ceived its highest expression. 

America owes a debt to the Irish, but the 

Owe n greater debt to America. Here 
was the Irish faith and fortitude fashioned 
in the forge of freedom to inspire the Irish 
to fight for freedom around the world and 
to win ultimately freedom for themselves at 
home. We must not forget that it was the 
free air of America that made possible the 
great and lasting contributions of the Irish 
to American life and culture. Ireland gave 
America fighters for freedom and America in 
turn contributed the fire of independence 
Which set Ireland free. 

are given to exaggeration of the 
Merits of their birthplace, yet I know that 
mine had a profound influence on my Ife. 
I was born and raised at Grassy Point, in 
the town of Stony Point in the lower reaches 
Of the majestic Hudson River Valley. I 
Count it among my good fortunes to have 
been born and to have grown to manhood in 
history-drenched area, Stony Point 
is, as you know, the scene of General An- 
thony Wayne's stirring victory over a su- 
Perior British force during a crucial period 
It the Revolutionary War. This exploit 
Made a vivid impression on my youthful 
mind. So much so that I have always taken 
A personal pride in “Mad Anthony's” tri- 
umph. The historic Treason House which 
Was located nearby never failed to give me 
A thrill when I was in its neighborhood. 
Tappan, 15 miles away, the scene of Major 
Andre's trial and execution, was imagination 
z tor it was also 1 of General Wash- 
ington headquarters, secondary, of course, 
t9 Newburgh. And, I must add that I was 
the more. pleased when I learned that the 
ers of the forces which fought for and 
Won independence were heavily sprinkled 
With Irish names. 


much so that I have always thought of 
Farleys and the Goldricks, my mother's 
of e. going back not only to the times 
the Revolution and the Colonies, but even 

k to the days of the early Dutch settlers. 

So it is with all of us who trace kinship 
Across the sea to Ireland. If we come 
New England we think of ourselves 
back to the farmers who fired the 
ttled shot heard round the world and 
further back to that brave and hardy 
Who trod on the rock at Plymouth. If 
from Virginia, we stir to the echoes 
ive me liberty or give me death” and 
So back even further to the men who 
Jamestown. If we come from 
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Pennsylvania, we share the suffering at 
Valley Forge and we quicken to the peal of 
the Liberty Bell. So it. is with all of us from 
each State and each corner of the State 
whether the waves pound the shore, the sun 
rises over mountains or wind ripples its 
ain. 

or This comes not only from pride in the 
Irish blood that was spilled so that our 
freedom might grow, but it comes from true 
patriotism. Much as we love Ireland, we 
Jove America more. For America enabled us 
to give expression to the best within us. 
In America the Irish learned to be good 
neighbors. They knew what it was to be 
scorned. In time they were not without 
scorn themselves. 

But out of the warmth of their hearts they 
learned to accept others. They are good 
neighbors now with those who held them in 
scorn and with those whom they scorned. 
Differences and difficulties were buried or 
subordinated among the greater and wider 
problems and interests of America, which 
was a hayen and a home to all peoples. If 
we need proof of what good neighbors we 
have become we need only go back to last 
St. Patrick's Day to remember that on that 
great day ‘everybody wants to be Irish and 
we welcome them into our family. There's 
a welcome for all friendly souls at all times, 

By sharing Ireland with the peoples of 
Wes Batten we share America the better 
with them. We all become kinfolk of those 
who crossed stormy seas to build on savage 
shores; those who fought in rags with eyes 
lifted to the horizon of freedom; those who 
answered calls for surrender with the shout 
“We have just begun to fight“: those who 
sanctified a Texas mission by choosing death 
to surrender; those who hallowed ground 
with the blood of brothers in the conflict 
that split the Nation but only for 4 years; 
those who dug for gold, and those who 
sought land. All these and many more went 
into the making of this country. Some were 
Irish and some were not, but all were Ameri- 
cans and our heroes, for they helped to make 
us what we ate as surely as Wolfe Tone, 
Robert Emmet, Padraig Pearse, Daniel O Con- 
nell, Charles Parnell, and all of those who 
came after them in succeeding generations. 

No man thinks more highly than I do of 
the Irish that is in him. No man thinks 
more proudly of the accomplishments of the 
Irish among us. I glory in the abilities as 
well as the patriotism of the Americans of 
Irish descent. Yet, when we dwell on the 
Trish contribution I think that we have neg- 
lected the American heritage, partiy fash- 
joned by the Irish, which made the Irish 
contribution possible. There were days when 
the hand of oppression rested heavily on 
Ireland. In those dark days restless sons of 
Ireland came here and joined other restless 
sons of other lands to fight for liberty. By 
helping to enkindle that precious flame here 
they helped to light it around the world. 

Since that sacred fire was struck on Ameri- 
can soil, men of Irish blood have carried it 
around the world. Irish voices were raised 
for liberty in every quarter of the wind and 
Irish blood has been spilled on every conti- 
nent to advance the cause of independence. 
As it has been so will it always be. 


Massive Fiction Versus the OTC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING ~ 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Ros- 
coe Drummond column which follows ap- 
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peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of Monday, May 7, 1956. Mr. Drum- 
mond is to be congratulated for his con- 
cise statement on this important issue 
now before the Congress. 

WASHINGTON 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 
MASSIVE FICTION VERSUS THE OTC 


The Eisenhower administration is going 
to have quite a fight on its hand to win 
one of its main objectives at this session: 
Congressional. approval for United States 
membership in OTC—Organization for Trade 
Cooperation, 

This is no big headline-making issue. Win 
or lose, it won't carry a doubtful State or lose 
A doubtful district. But OTC is the symbol 
of everything the United States has been 
trying to do for years, including the Eisen- 
hower years, to expand the channels of prof- 
itable trade throughout the free world. 
aoe the strong conviction of the Presi- 

That American labor, agriculture and — 
ness will be benefited by what OTC 3 
in expanding world trade. 

That OTC cannot function 
without the United States. 

That America would be abdicating its 
world leadership and would be virtually con- 
ceding the field to the Soviets if we decide 
that OTC isn’t worth the effort, 

The congressional outlook is not as good 
as the 18 to 7 vote of approval which the 
House Ways and Means Commi 
OTC. While the Democrats voted over - 
whelmingly, 14 to 1, for United States mem- 
bership, the Republicans voted substantially, 
6 to 4, against OTC, Obviously the Presi. 
dent will have to do a lot better than that 
with his own party if he Is to win. 

Second, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee voted strongly for OTO because its 
members have come solidly to grip with the 
facts and know that most of the its 
used against it are fabricated eyewash. 

Things bring us to the oddly revealing 
circumstances that almost the whole opposi- 
tion to OTC rests upon the most egregious 
charges which have not the slightest rela- 
hase to reality. 

e can honestly argue—though I ha 
to think mistakenly—that we ought to e 
the Reciprocal Trade Act, turn our back on 
the effort to build freer multilateral trade 
and put further subsidies on the American 
consumer to protect the prices of American 
industry. 

But for particular industries, which don't 
want the hot breath of world trade to force 
them to be more efficient and more competi- 
tive, to argue that OTC puts the Nation's 
economy into international bondage, scraps 
the authority of Congress over tariff policy, 
sinks American sovereignty, and undermines 
United States industry is adulterated bun- 
combe. 

It dóes none of these things. The bin 
which would put the United States into OTC 
guards against all these things. There is no 
factual basis for such contentions, 

The fact that the charges are being made 
and blandly circulated to Members of Con- 
gress suggests that the arguments against 
OTC are so weak that its opponents dare not 
use them. They are erecting instead a mas- 
sive, miasmic wall of fiction which they hope 
will confuse those who haven't laid hold of 
the facts. 

OTC does not involve any new tariff reduc- 
tion authority, does not change any United 
States law, does not affect Congress’ authority 
to legislate, does not give the President any 
additional powers, does not touch the safe- 
guards of the Reciprocal Trade Act like the 
peril point, and the United States retains a 
veto over any action which affects American 


effectively 


policy. 


You wouldn't get Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks or Cola G. Parker, president 
of the National Association of Manufactur- 
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ers, to support OTC, as they do, if it did any 
of these things. 

OTC is made up of 35 countries which do 
80 percent of the trade of the free world. It 
would be the administrative instrument to 
carry out existing trade agreements and iron 
out trade disputes within the framework of 
existing policy. It would play a big role in 
preventing other nations from discriminat- 
ing against United States exports. 

Secretary Weeks is no pie-in-the-sky 
visionary. His report to the Cabinet on OTC 
was: “With Soviet economic activities on the 
increase, the United States must strengthen 
its cooperation with free nations in the trade 
field, OTC is essential to this end.” 


Possible Cancer Hazard Presented by 
Feeding Diethylstilbestrol to Cattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following paper, 
prepared by four distinguished physi- 
cians and presented at the Symposium 
on Medicated Feeds held by the Food 
and Drug Administration on January 
24, 1956. 

Considering the already widespread 
and increasing use of diethylstilbestrol 
in cattle feed, this paper should interest 
everyone concerned with the public 
health. According to the authors of 
this article, estrogens implanted in poul- 
try and fed to cattle may not be as harm- 
less as the public has been led to believe. 

This article presents another instance 
of the necessity to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act so as to provide 
for the safety of chemical additives in 
food. 

H. R. 4475, which I introduced in Feb- 
rusry, 1955, would give this protection, 
POSSIBLE CANCER HAZARD PRESENTED BY 
FEEDING DIETHYLSTILBESTROL TO CATTLE 
(By Granville F. Knight, M. D., president, 

American Academy of Nutrition; W. Coda 

Martin, M. D., vice president, American 

Academy of Nutrition; Rigoberto Iglesias, 

M. D.; William E. Smith, M. D.) 

Introduction of the powerful drug, diethyl- 
stilbestrol, into the Nations food supply 
prompts consideration of the actions of this 
compound. It is known to induce cancer 
(1), (2). It has also been found to stimulate 
weight gain. For the latter reason, there 
has developed a practice of administering 
this drug to poultry and beef cattle in the 
United States (3). 

It has been estimated that more than 
39,000,000 chickens per year are implanted 
with pellets of diethylstilbestrol, and that 
approximately half of the feedlot cattle in 
the country are now given feeds to which 
this drug has been added. In poultry, the 
pellets are intended to be inserted at the 
base of the skull on the supposition that this 
part will be discarded and not eaten, But 
among nine lots of poultry coming into the 
New York market and examined by inspec- 
tors of the Food and Drug Administration, 
about 35 percent of the birds were stated 
to contain such pellets in the neck. Similar 
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findings emerged from subsequent investi- 
gations, and the residual diethylstilbestrol 
was reported as 3 to 24 milligrams per bird 
(4). It has been claimed that no appreci- 
able quantities of diethylistilbestrol can be 
demonstrated in the tissues of cattle fed this 
drug (3), but this claim may convey a false 
sense of security for reasons subsequently 
given in this: presentation. 

Diethylstilbestrol can be made under con- 
ditions involving exposure to a temperature 
of 428 degrees Fahrenheit for several hours 
(5). The temperature recommended for 
roasting chickens is 350°. Temperatures of 
only 140° to 180° are found in the interior 
of roasts of beef (6). From these figures, it 
is apparent that diethylstilbestrol would not 
be destroyed by cooking, and could be con- 
veyed to consumers of meat containing it. 

It thus seems pertinent to review the ef- 
fects that this compound can exert. Admin- 
istration of estrogens, among which diethyl- 
stilbestrol is one of the most potent, has 
led to a wide range of pathological changes 
in human beings and in animals. In mice, 
rats, or guinea pigs, estrogens can induce 
polyps, fibroids and cancers of the uterus, 
cancers of the cervix, cancers of the breast, 
hyperplasia of prostatic stroma and of en- 
dometrium, tumors of the testicle and hy- 
pophysis, and leukemias (2). 

In the experience of one of us (R. L), 
uterine tumors have frequently been found 
in guinea pigs given as little as 1.5 milligrams 
of diethylstilbestrol or other estrogens in 
subcutaneously implanted pellets (7), (8). 
Indeed, tumors have resulted in guinea pigs 


exposed to as little as 8 micrograms (eigut- 


thousands of 1 milligram (of diethylstilbes- 
trol per day (7). Lower dosage levels have 
not yet been tested in guinea pigs, but in 
current experiments a pellet removed from 
a guinea pig 1 year after implantation has 
been found to retain sufficient activity to in- 
duce a tumor upon reimplantation into 
another animal. 


Investigators at the National Cancer In- 
stitute have reported that cancers of the 
breast can be induced in mice by as little as 
0.07 microgram of diethylstilbestrol per day 
(9). This dosage sufficed to induce breast 
cancer in about 50 percent of male mice, who 
do not develop such tumors in absence of 
exposure to an estrogen. A total dose of 
30 micrograms was effective in these experi- 
ments, in which the drug was administered 
in a subcutaneously implanted pellet. These 
and other investigators found that diethyl- 
stilbestrol also induced tumors readily when 
given to mice by mouth. 

Normal mice excrete between 0.05 and 0.1 
microgram of estrogen per day (10). So 
delicate is the physiological balance that ex- 
posure to an approximately equal additional 
amount (0.07 microgram) of estrogen (di- 
ethylstilbestrol) per day suffices to induce 
cancer, as mentioned above. 

From the above findings, it is obvious that 
the cancer-producing dose of this drug ap- 
proaches the infinitesimal, Claims that no 
appreciable quantities of it can be demon- 
strated in tissues of cattle to which it has 
been fed must therefore be carefully scru- 
tinized as to the sensitivity and accuracy of 
the test methods. An equally cogent con- 
sideration is that the fundamental mecha- 
nism of cancer induction by diethyistilbestrol 
is not understood. Many tumors are known 
to be caused by viruses (2). In mice, cancer 
of the breast has been traced to a virus. 
But, for its cancer-producing activity, this 
virus is dependent upon stimulation by 
estrogens, such as diethylstilbestrol. This 
virus remains in the tissues and exerts its 
neeplastic effects long after cessation of ad- 
ministration of estrogens. Absence of de- 
tectable estrogen in the tissues of animals 
treated with or fed such a substance thus 
offers no assurance of the absence of a can- 


cer hazard in such tissues. 
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A great body of evidence shows that can- 
cer-inciting chemicals can exert their effects 
in catalytic quantities, inducing changes in 
cells which are mediated by unknown sub- 
stances transmitted from cell to cell long 
after the original cancer-inciting material 
ceases to be demonstrable in the tissues 
(2). No assurance of the absence of such 
substances can be offered consumers of 
tissues from animals treated with or fed a 
carcinogen, such as diethylstilbestrol, 

In human beings, a variety of pathological 
changes have been found to follow adminis- 
tration of estrogens. In women well past 
the menopause, the course of breast cancer 
is slowed by estrogens, but in somewhat 
younger women it is accelerated (11). There 
are claims for primary initiation of cancer 
in women by estrogens (12), but these have 
been few in contrast to the great number 
and diversity of tumors following estrogenic 
treatment of animals. Now it has been found 
from animal experiments that the spacing 
of doses greatly influences the yield of 
tumors. Most important, it has been learned 
from animal work that intermittent ad- 
ministration of very large doses of estrogens 
is far less effective in inducing tumors than 
is a continuing exposure to an extremely 
minute dose. This phenomenon has been 
repeatedly observed by one of us (R. I.) in 
experiments conducted over a period of nearly 
20 years in the laboratory of Professor Lip- 
schutz (7). It is a continuing exposure to 
extremely minute doses that is to be feared 
from the introduction of estrogens into the 
food supply. 

A prime consideration is the long period 
of time that elapses between first 
sure to a carcinogen, such as diethylstil- 
bestrol, and eventual appearance of a tumor. 
In animal experiments, exposure is custom- 
arily begun early in life and the majority 
of tumors arise when the animals are old. 
Experience in the results of administration 
of estrogens to human beings has been 
largely limited to treatment of conditions 
arising fairly late in life. By comparison, 
the majority of human beings thus far ex- 
posed would complete their life span before 
passage of sufficient time to observe a car- 
cinogenic effect of estrogens. The introduc- 
tion of estrogens into the food supply, how- 
ever, presents the problem of exposure of 
human beings from birth onward. 

That human beings are not immune to the 
eancer-inciting action of estrogens is shown 
by the fact that there are on record some 17 
cases of cancer of the breast in men given 
estrogens, including diethylstilbestrol (13). 

Yesterday, figures were presented to this 
symposium (14), which, according to our 
understanding, represent the finding of 
about 1 microgram of diethylstilbestrol per 
pound in the tissue of a steer given the pre- 
scribed amount (10 milligrams) of this drug 
in feed. One pound of such tissue would 
thus contain about 14 times the amount of 
diethylstilbestrol needed as a daily does to 
produce cancer in mice, for, as stated above. 
0.07 microgram of diethylstilbestrol per day 
sufficed to elicit cancer in 50 percent of mice. 
Furthermore, claims for the absence of die- 
thyistubestrol in tissues have been based on 
a method whose limit of sensitivity (3), is. 
according to our calculations, in the range of 
1 microgram per 1.1 pounds. ‘This means 
that a pound of meat, certified as free of die- 
thylstilbestrol, could contain nearly 14 
times the amount of this drug necessary to 
induce cancer by a daily dose to mice. In 
the case of market poultry found to contain 
up to 24 milligrams of diethylatilbestrol per 
bird (4), one is dealing with an amount 
roughly equivalent to 342,000 times the dally 
dose necessary to produce cancer in mice. 

It would therefore seem prudent that fur- 
ther careful consideration be given the mat - 
ter of adding to the cycle of food supply 3 
drug known to initiate or aggravate a serious 
disease, 
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Another Mississippian Honored—Missis- 
sippi 4-H Girl Represents United States 
Youth at International Teen-Age Con- 


clave in Paris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


4 Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I seri- 
A doubt that among all of the 48 
tates of the Union there is another State 
Stat compares favorably with my native 
ao te of Mississippi in its contribution to 
— in the various segments of the 
ety and economy and the Nation. 
elon there is no other State in our 
m ‘ous union of States which furnishes 
Cre national leaders on a per capita, 
From time to time I have called 
attention of this body to instance 
T instance where an outstanding 
Ppian has been chosen in na- 
nal competition over other Americans. 


the 
af 


tio 
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ceive the 100th Congressional Medal of 
Honor for valiant service rendered on the 
battlefield of France. Sergeant Lindsey 
enjoys the unique distinction of being the 
only recipient of that highly coveted 
honor to receive the Congressional Medal 
of Honor at the hands of the President 
of the United States in a joint session of 
the Congress. — : 

Some 2 years ago when Boys Nation 
and Girls Nation held their national 
convention here in the Capital City of 
Washington, an outstanding Mississippi 
youth, Eddie Perry, of Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., was selected as president of Boys 
Nation, and, believe it or not, at the same 
time Miss Jerolyn Ross, of Meridian, 
Miss., was chosen as president of Girls 
Nation. This was indeed an unusual sit- 
uation of an outstanding boy and an out- 
standing girl being selected to head up 
these two splendid youth organizations 
both from one State, the great State of 
Mississippi. I doubt, Mr. Speaker, if a 
parallel situation has ever existed or for 
that matter ever will again. 

Only last week the Honorable A. Boyd 
Campbell, of Jackson, Miss., an old 
schoolmate of mine, retired as president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce after an outstanding year’s leader- 
ship of that great organization. 

Other instances of Mississippi's contri- 
bution to the leadership of the Nation 
could be mentioned. But, Mr, Speaker, 
my purpose this morning is to call the at- 
tention of the House to another star 
that has been added to the galaxy of the 
crown of Mississippians’ achievements. 

Mr. Speaker, Miss Marilyn Graves, 19 
year-old 4-H girl of Jones County, Mis- 
sissippi, has just returned from Paris 
where she represented United States 
youth at an international teen-age con- 
clave. 

The Mississippi girl was one of 40 
young women—20 from France and 20 
from other countries around the world— 
who took part in a two weeks’ confer- 
ence to discover how teen-agers in many 
nations live, think, and feel. 


Other countries 5 Pjata 

rmany, Australia, Belgium, Argen- 
me Cameroons, Brazil, French North- 
west Africa, Egypt, Spain, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Holland, Greece, Italy, 
Japan, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. 

Host for the meeting was a French 
magazine, Elle, and each delegate was 
selected by a leading publication in the 
country she represented. Miss Graves 
was chosen to represent the United 
States by the magazine, Seventeen, 
which reaches about 24 million teen- 
agers, and which last fall featured her 
in a magazine article as “Miss Young 
America in 4-H.” 

Commenting on Miss Graves’ selec- 
tion, Mrs. Enid A. Haupt, publisher of 
Seventeen, said: “It is a great respon- 
sibility to select a girl who will represent 
America’s 8 million teen-age girls at a 
foreign conference. We are especially 
pleased that Marilyn is so active in 4-H 
work—because we feel this is such a typi- 


pledge to use the 4-H’s—head, heart, 
hands, and health—for her club, com- 
munity, and country, 

An outstanding member of this organ- 
ization of farm youth, Miss Graves has 
traveled through the 4-H Club program 
to Minnesota, Chicago, New Orleans, and 
Washington, D. C.; given 230 speeches, 
and appeared on television and radio as 
& representative of the organization. 

Miss Graves lives on a 260-acre farm 
with her parents and brother. They 
raise beef cattle and grow corn and cot- 
ton. A graduate of Jones County Agri- 
cultural High School and Junior Col- 
lege, she is now working for a degree in 
home economics at Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, another Mississi 
pian has been honored and has 8 
national recognition. 


Statement in Support of Appropriations 
for the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by me in support of appropriations 
for the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee: 


The city dweller first know the blessings 
of electricity as early as 1882 when Thomas 
A. Edison built his famous Pearl Street plant 
in New York. The rural dweller had to wait 
many years to realize these benefits. During 
the three succeeding decades the farmer 
waited, more or less patiently. Electric utili- 
ties, public and private, for a long time 
ignored him. Farmhouses were thought to 
be too far away from generating plants and 
were too far apart. There could be no profit 
in serving them. 

Eventually the transmission lines crept 
out into the country from the cities, slowly 
and painfully. By 1935 only 10 percent of 
the Nation's farms were electrified and pros- 
pects’ of this percentage increasing rapidly 
were exceedingly dim in the midst of a period 
of depression. It was then that the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 was passed. The 
Federal Government then assumed the re- 
sponsibility of bringing the blessings of elec- 
tricity to the long-suffering farmer. Today 
over 94 percent of farms throughout this 
broad land are electrified. There are now 
over 1,000 REA financed sylstems, owned by 
the farmers themselves, which maintain 
1,300,000 miles of line serving over 4½ mil- 
lion rural consumers. This is a truly re- 
markable achievement. 

By means of electricity it is certain that 
Many lives have been lengthened and made 
more complete. Productivity of the farm 
has attained heights unknown elsewhere in 
the world, due largely to the coming of elec- 
tricity to the farm. 

Over 83 billion has been authorized for 
loans. It is significant to me that repay- 
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ment of loans and of interest is almost 100 
percent perfect. At the first of the year only 
15 of the borrowers were delinquent more 
than 30 days and the amount overdue was 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
amount billed. Few businesses of any kind 
can boast of such a record. 

The strength of the Nation Is its people. 
Americans have become strong by accepting 
responsibility, demonstrating initiative and 
perseverance. Nowhere has this been better 
proven than In the Rural Electrification pro- 
gram, Once given the opportunity our rural 
dwellers have shown that they are mature 
and self-reliant. Today the financial posi- 
tion of the program is sound. 

7 years the farmer has been dou- 
ling his use of electricity. He has come to 
consider electricity as an absolute neces- 
sity, and it is resulting in a need for increas- 
ing the capacity of many REA systems. For 
that reason, and for the development of new 
sources of energy it is essential that more 
funds be made available to maintain e- 
clency and expand capacities of many REA 
cooperatives. 

It is essential that the program be carried 
on, both for the purpose of improving and 
expanding existing systems and to reach 
the few remaining farms not yet served with 
electricity. 

In 1949 Congress belatedly recognized an 
anachronism. Many farms, even in this 
modern age of electronics, had no telephones, 
It then authorized the REA to extend its 
lending services to interests, public as well 
as private, who would extend telephone 
service to those needing it, or to Improve 
existing but poor service. 

The first telephone loan was made in Feb- 
ruary 1950, at a time when the United States 
census showed only 38.2 percent of all farms 
had telephones. Variation was extremely 

“wide in separate areas. By December 31, 
1955, 415 borrowers had sought $273 million 
and already over 15,000 miles of lines had 
been constructed to reach 286,000 sub- 
scribers. This is a remarkable record for 
so short a time and deserves to be encouraged 

all means. Authorized totals would in- 
clude, at the end of 1955, 86,543 miles of 
line on 246 systems. 

The activity of the REA rural telephone 
program has stimulated activity by all oper- 
ating in the field. The job of getting mod- 
ern telephone service on every farm in the 
United States is not REA's alone. All units 
of the industry are working toward that 
end. 

In my own State I have witnessed the re- 
markable growth of these two programs. 
In 1935 only 2.6 percent of Oklahoma's farms 
were electrified when the first loan was ap- 
proved. On January 1 of this year, 90.8 per- 
cent were electrified. Farms so served had 
increased from 5,648 to 108,079. Loans have 
been made totaling over $120 million, which 
will eventually result in nearly 62,000 miles 
of lines to serve over 151,000 rural consumers. 
Iam proud to say not one of the 28 borrow- 
ers in my State are delinquent in repayment 
of their obligations. 

In 1940 only 18.1 percent of Oklahoma's 
farms had telephones, and when the REA 
telephone program began only 1 out of 3 
farms had phones. By the end of 1954 this 
had been increased to 44.8 percent, or 53.299 
farms, served by 2,368 miles of line. REA 
rural lines have brought new service to 3,107 
and 3,521 are benefiting from improved 
services. The nearly $3 million in loans to 9 
borrowers is being well used. 

The American farmer has little to cheer 
him in these days of surplus crops and de- 
pressed prices for farm products. But we 
must not forget that he has been a stalwart 
pillar of strength throughout our history, 
and he will be needed more and more in the 
future. Our increasing population will de- 
mand an ever-increasing amount of farm 
products. The health, happiness, and pro- 
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ductivity of our farm population must be 

. The REA programs of electrifica- 
tion and telephone service are essential to 
the farmer's efficiency and must be contin- 
ued until there is no penalty to the rural 
dweller from the fact of living in the coun- 
try. The farmer is entitled to the full use 
of electricity and of communication with 
his fellow no less than the city dweller. For 
these reasons, I appeal to you to grant the 
full amount sought by the REA for contin- 
uing unabated its useful and valuable pro- 
gram. 


Kansas City, Kans., Armory Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following news story from the Kansas 
City Star, of Sunday, May 6, 1956, re- 
lates the events of a historic day in Kan- 
sas City, Kans., when the city’s new 
million-dollar National Guard armory 
was dedicated. 

As you will see, the story gives short 
excerpts from talks given by Gen. Wil- 
liston B. Palmer, Army Vice Chief of 
Staff; former President Harry S. Tru- 
man; and myself: 

Link IN Derense: THE New Kansas Crry, 
Kawns., NATIONAL. GUARD Armory Is DEDI- 
CATED As DETERRENT OF WAR—REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ScatvNer SAYS THE FACILITY 1s Evi- 
DENCE OF THE WILL TO Face ENEMIES 


In a ceremony replete with military honors 
and traditions, the new National Guasd 
armory in Kansas City, Kans., was dedicated 
yesterday before 2,000 persons. 

The event drew to the city former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, 18 generals, includ- 
ing the Vice Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen. 
Williston B. Palmer, and other Midwest mili- 
tary and civilian leaders. 

Special tribute was paid to Col. Mahlon 
S. Weed, station commander, for his work 
of more than two decades to provide the 
city such a facility. Coloned Weed's reply 
was a simple Thank you,” and words of 
praise for the citizens of the community 
who made the million-dollar project possible. 


TRIBUTE TO COLONEL WEED 


Ennxrr P. Scrivner, Representative in Con- 
gress from the Second Kansas District, who 
served as a lieutenant under the colonel 
when he was Captain Weed, paid this 
tribute: 

“It is more than a building we dedicate 
today. It is a dream come true, a testi- 
monial to the yision, tenacity, and faith of 
one man, Col. Mahlon S. Weed.” 

The Representative recalled the history 
of the Guard in Kansas City, Kans., pointing 
out such inadequate facilities of bygone years 
as a laundry converted to armory use, store- 
fronts, and the basement of the Memorial 
hall. 

“Today you see the culmination of years 
of effort,” Scrivner said. “On this ground 
stands, by your efforts, this magnificent 
armory, in which the youth of today and 
tomorrow will receive training * * * that may 
some day not only save their own lives, but 
may very well save your country and your 

e.” 

HISTORIC ROLE BY CITIZEN 


The speaker added that tax dollars for the 
armory are as a premium on an insurance 
policy for national security. He recalled 
the efforts of the citizen-soldier called to 
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arms in all of America’s wars and pointed 
out that the National Guard and Reserve 
forces furnish the major share of military 
manpower when war comes. 

“With these marvelous modern facilities, 
our men will be far better prepared than they 
could have been otherwise,” Scrivner said. 
“Even so, I am sure you join me in the 
prayer that even though prepared, they will 
never be called upon to serve in time of war. 
With them, let this be your slogan, ‘Keep 
your guard up’.” 

The importance of the civilian components 
in the Nation’s military picture also was 
stressed by Gen. Williston B. Palmer, Vice 
Chief of Staff of the Army, who was repre- 
senting Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, the Chief 
of Staff, General Palmer congratulated the 
citizens of Kansas City, Kans., for their 
efforts In providing the facility. 


A PREPAREDNESS SYMBOL 


“In generously providing this building.” 
the general said, the people of this city and 
of this State are to be commended. This is 
visible evidence of your determination to 
deter war, and the national guardsmen here 
are likewise dedicated to this p The 
significance of this ceremony is that we are 
dedicating not merely a shrine to memories 
of past wars, but also a building to house 
the strength with which to boldly face our 
enemies, and which by its readiness will pre- 
vent conflict. 

General Palmer was introduced by Maj. 
Gen. Joe Nickell, the adjutant general of 
Kansas. 

Truman recalled his early days in the 
guard, telling of the payment of 25 cents & 
night to rent a dance hall as a drill hall, and 
Providing a uniform. 

The country has found out that the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve must be main- 
tained,” Mr. Truman said. “I am very much 
interested in what you are doing here, It is 
necessary that the country understands that 
its welfare depends on the civil population.“ 

A WORD TO GUARDSMEN 

Turning to the guardmen the former Pres- 
ident counseled the men they should appre- 
ciate the facility they now have. 

“Keep up the good work,” he said, you're 
the only safety this country has.“ 

Beaming, Mr. Truman remarked as he fin- 
ished: “I want to come back in about 20 
years when I'm 90 to review you and see if 
you have shown any improvement.” ‘ 

In presenting the armory to the State, 
Mayor Paul F. Mitchum said it was a real 
pleasure for him to represent the citizenry 
of Kansas City, Kans., in the task. Gen. 
Calvin E. Berry, Topeka, a member of the 
State military board, accepted the facility 
and sald: 

“I express the deep appreciation of the 
Kansas Military Board to the citizens of this 
community for their untiring devotion to 
our national defense.” 

Brig. Gen. Frank Dunkley, Topeka, formally 
commissioned the armory as a military facil- 
ity. Accepting the responsibility of the 
building for Colonel Weed, the station com- 
mander, was Lt. Col. John W. Breidenthal. 
executive officer of the station. 


The Political Mill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


¢ OF OREGON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much talk from certain politicians 
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about giveaways by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and former Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay. 

I now see in the column The Political 
Mill, by Gould Lincoln, which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star, that 
Mr. Rex Ellis, a well-known farmer and 
legislator who served 16 years in the 
Oregon Senate, has offered $1,000 if 
these gentlemen can substantiate their 
giveaway charges. It will be interesting 
to see how soon any of them collect the 
$1,000, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the Recorn a portion of 
Mr. Gould Lincoln’s The Political Mill 
column, es follows: 

Former Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay gave up his Cabinet post not long 
ago to run for the Republican senatorial 
nomination in Oregon. If he wins the pri- 
mary election May 18, he will be Senator 
Monxse’s opponent. The Oregon Senator has 
attacked President Eisenhower and Mr. Me- 
Kay frequently, accusing them of giving 
Away natural resources of the country to 
private interests. > 

A Pendieton, Oreg., rancher, Rex Ellis, 
has deposited a certified check of $1,000 with 
E. C. Sammons, president of the United 
States National Bank in Portland, to be given 
to anyone “who can prove by due process of 
law that the President of the United States 
or Douglhs McKay has committed fraud in 
any transaction or ruling made by the Fresi- 
dent or by the Secretary,“ giving away any 
Part of the public domain, 

Mr. Ellis said he was making the offer in 
the interest of fair play—and that he did 
not consider the charges made against Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and Mr. McKay fair play. 
He wants Senator Morse or any one else 
Making these charges to prove them “or 
admit they have been making false and ma- 
licious statements.” 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HecORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
last October, I attended in Boston the 
national conference of the United States 
Civil Defense Council, which is composed 
of city and county civil defense officials. 
At that time, I became impressed with 
the difficult job faced by some 400 State 
and local civil defense directors at the 
Dae fren a by the overall respon- 

y e Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
petiga tion. 
order to help civil defense, and pår- 
Ueularty its education and training pro- 
kram, which is of interest to all Amer- 
leans, I introduced H. R. 10432, which 
help develop national civil defense 
ining schools. The following facts 
are of interest by way of background: 
inn? Federal Ciyil Defense Administra- 

n expects to offer a graduate course 
f g the coming months for civil de- 
A command and staff personnel. 
K mpletion of this course will prepare a 
opaduate to function effectively in an 

Perational capacity during a civil de- 
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fense emergency, natural or manmade. 
The course will be about 3 months in 
length, 

Experience with the 1-week courses 
which have been conducted since 1951, 
have shown that many civil defense 
officials at the State and local levels who 
should attend such courses are not able 
to do so because of their budgetary limi- 
tations. Passage of this bill will enable 
more State and local officials to attend, 
thus assuring a greater uniformity in 
organization and training in civil defense 
throughout the Nation. If this bill is 
not enacted, most civil defense officials 
who so badly need this training will be 
unable to attend and the civil defense 
effort will be seriously handicapped. 

The bill recommends payment of 
travel expenses and per diem allowances 
in accordance with Government travel 
regulations. Enactment of the bill would 
result in no additional increase in the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration's 
budget as the cost of the program would 
be absorbed in FCDA’s 1957 appropria- 


tion. 


Address of Allen W. Dulles, Director of 
Central Intelligence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to a 
speech by Hon. Allen W. Dulles, Director 
of Central Intelligence, before the Los 
Angeles World Affairs Council on April 
13, 1956. Mr. Dulles’ excellent and ex- 
pert analysis of the recent change in the 
Communist Party line is worthy of care- 
ful study. 

The address follows: 

PURGE OF STALINISM 


(Address of Allen W. Dulles, Director of 
Central Intelligence, before Los Angeles 
World Affairs Council, April 13, 1956) 
There is never a dull moment in my job as 

Director of Central Intelligence. Events 

which seem to defy analysis happen some- 

where in the world every day. Few trends 
seem to follow a predictable course. 

These last few weeks there have been de- 
velopments in the Soviet Union which have 
puzzled all the experts who generally have 
ready answers—sometimes more ready than 
accurate—to explain Soviet conduct. 

Just at a time when some are saying that 
everything is going wrong with foreign policy 
in the free world countries but that every- 
thing in the Soviet Union is progressing ac- 
cording to some great master design, the 
Soviet collective leadership, as they call it, 
comes forward to beat their collective breasts 
and indulge in the most extreme self 
criticism. 

The men in the Kremlin now tell us that 
all they said earlier about events in the 
U. S. S. R. during the 20 years preceding 
Stalin's death is quite wrong; that in fact 
this was an era of infamy, crime, and shame. 
They admit that their past adulation of 
Stalin was based on fear not on fact, The 
man they themselves used to call the “glori- 
ous Stalin, genius of mankind” is now being 
publicly accused of “grave errors” and pri- 
vately described as a malicious monster. 
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The Soviet leaders do not very cl 8 
plain why the new collective ledere 1 — 
tor 3 years after Stalin’s death to tell it to 
their people. They do not make a very 
satisfactory showing as to why they them- 
selves sat acquiescent in the seats of the 
ee ae all the period of Stalin's 

ictato p, exercisin eat powers - 
bers of his inner ö 5 3 

Possibly, as Khrushehev is reported to h 
admitted, the price of nonconformity ain 
bullet in the head. This is a very human 
excuse but a poor qualification for high office 
on the part of those who now assert the 
rights and prerogatives of leadership. In the 
free world, where we aspire to build on the 
great traditions of the past, not to repudiate 
them, we revere as our heroes and leaders 
those who refused to conform, whatever the 
risks, when the principles of Uberty were at 


stake. 

In the U. S. S. R., evidently, 
in crime as the price of 8 eee 
der a political tyrant is sanctioned as legiti- 
ee: e As a put it: “The point 

one's own life; poin 
to save the revolution,” E fae 

Before going further into the details of this 
strange development in the Soviet Union it 
may be worth while to review briefly what 
had been taking place there during the years 
of Stalin's power. Here we may find clues as 
to why the men in the Kremlin now take the 
serious risks of repudiating their late hero 
for having put the individual above party 
and substituting a personal dictatorship for a 
collective one. 

Stalin ran a series of 
revolutionary combinations, somewhat akin 
to collective leaderships, during the 1920's. 
For example, in 1924-25 he combined with 
Zinoviev and Kamenev against ‘Trotsky. 
From 1925-27. a new alliance between Stalin, 
Bukharin and Rykoy was formed and routed* 
a Trotsky-Zinoviev-Kameney combination. 
And finally, from 1927-29, Stalin worked 
with Molotov, Voroshilov, Mikoyan, and 
others to crush Stalin's recent allies, Buk- 
harin and Rykov. 

It was during the 10 years which preceded 
Russia's entry into World War II that Stalin 
completed the consolidation of his control 
over the Communist party machinery. By 
that time he had placed his loyal stooges in 
all important positions of authority through- 
out the Soviet Union and the Army was 
brought under political control. 

Among the major charges said to have 
been leveled against Stalin by Khrushchev 

charge that in the late thirties he 
deliberately liquidated Marshal -Tukha- 
chevsky and thousands of the best officers 
in the Soviet Army, presumably to insure 
his political control of the military appara- 
tus. Certainly today there is good reason 
to believe that Marshal Tukhachevsky was 
falsely accused of conniving with the Ger- 
mans. There is some evidence that there 
was a clever German plot to discredit 
Tukhacheysky, which happened to fit in 
with Stalin's own plans. 

We do know that during and after the 
war there was burning resentment among 
the Soviet's professional soldiers at Stalin's 
interference in the conduct of the war, his 
unjust and capricious belittling of heroes 
such as Zhukov and his arrogant claims to 
personal credit for Soviet victories. A senior 
Soviet general, for example, is recently re- 
ported as having privately branded their 
So-called documentary film, The Fall of 
Berlin,” which shows Stalin as the great 
military master mind, as a “tissue of lies.” 

Today the collective dictatorship is as- 
siduously repairing the injured dignity of 


They must realize that, following the usual 
pattern of revolutions, the military leaders 
might tire of being the pawn of dictators, 
whether individual or collective, 
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But whatever the faults of Stalin in the 
prewar decade, one can harly ascribe them to 
his old age or senility. Stalin was then in 
his prime. Furthermore one car hardly 
believe that the acts of the dictator in a 
war from which he emerged as a hero are 
the motivating causes for the present at- 
tempt to liquidate his memory. In fact, 
the most recent, Soviet pronouncements are 
tending to refer to good“ and bad“ Stalin 
eras. Naturally, there is no desire to re- 
pudiate such measures as farm collectiviza- 
tion and the rapid industrialization under 
the Five Year Plans, which are so closely 
associated with his name. The beginning 
of the bad“ period was in 1934 when the 
great Stalin purges began. If they denounce 
his war record, the purpose here must be to 
eliminate him from the hero class and to 
give the military some of the credit he had 
arrogated to himself. 

But to find the real reasons for the de- 
Stalinization campaign, we must, I believe, 
look to the more recent past, particularly 
to the hard autocratic period during the last 
6 or 7 years of Stalin's life. Here we find 
two major motivations for cutting away 
from Stalin worship. 

Internationally, from about 1947 onward 
to the time of his death, Stalin's often belli- 
cose policy in the international field had 
been a failure and had tended to unite the 
free world against international commu- 
nism, Domestically during this period his 
police state was meeting ever-increasing dis- 
favor, not only with the helpless people, 
but with the top politicians, generals, and 
industrial managers who were essential to 
the working of the Soviet system. This be- 
gan to create probléms for the regime. 

First. let us look at the international pic- 
ture. In the immediate postwar era, riding 
the crest of the common victory and main- 
taining military strength and power, Soviet 
policy had notable successes. It consolidated 
the grip on the European satellites and 
helped the Chinese Communists to victory. 

But beginning with about 1947 in Europe, 
somewhat later in Asia, the free world at last 
began to realize the implications of the for- 
ward drive of international communism and 
started to take countermeasures, and the 
tide began to turn. 

What happened in these years? The Mar- 
shall plan, which Stalin and Molotov indig- 
nantly rejected and tried to defeat, was put 
into effect and Europe was saved from eco- 
nomic chaos, In Greece, the Soviet effort to 
take over by guerrilla tactics was thwarted. 

When the Soviet attempted to take over 
Berlin and destroy this outpost of Western 
freedom, the Berlin blockade was frustrated 
by the airlift and West Berlin remains a 
showwindow of what the free world can 
do. Tito survived his ejection from the 
Cominform and the wrath of Stalin and 
struck back with telling criticisms of Sta- 
linist policy—almost identical with what 
Soviet leaders are now themselves saying. 

Later the North Atlantic Alliance was 
Organized and despite Soviet threats the way 
was opened for Germant rearmament in close 
union with the West. 

Thus frustrated in the European fleld Sta- 
Un turned to the Far East and, working with 
the North Korean and Chinese Communists, 
attempted to take over Korea as the first 
step toward driving America from the west- 
ern Pacific. Again the Communists were 
blocked and, most important of all, an 
alarmed and awakened American public 
opinion proceeded to the defensive rearma- 
ment of this country, Our nuclear power 
Was vastly increased. 

It is understandable that Stalin’s succes- 
sors should have found it convenient to 
place upon him the blame for Greece, Berlin, 
Korea, Yugoslavia, German rearmament and 
the like, and in particular, for the generally 
hard Soviet line which has led to the buildup 
of American defense forces and NATO. It 
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was these successes which led the Soviet 
Union to conclude that a peace treaty with 
Austria was necessary to build up their badly 
shattered reputation as peace mongers and 
to prepare the way for a summit conference, 
their pilgrimage of penitence to Belgrade, 
and their effort to line the Socialist parties 
into new popular fronts. 

But the foreign scene, alone, by no means 
explains the urge the present Kremlin lead- 
ers felt to break with the hard Stalinist past. 
They were already making progress in allow- 
ing the memory of Stalin to fade in interna- 
tional recognition and prestige without going 
to the extreme of total destruction of the 
Stalin myth with their own people. Thus 
the clue to thelr present policy lies more in 
the internal Soviet situation than in the 
requirements of their foreign policy. 

Domestically they have been caught in a 
dilemma. In order to compete with the 
western world in the fields of science and 
industry which was vitally important for 
their economic growth and their rearmament 
program, it was essential for the Soviet to 
speed up the education of their people, espe- 
cially in the scientific and technical field. 
After Stalin's death the regime encouraged 
more objectivity in scientific inquiry, and put 
on the shelf some pseudo scientists such as 
Lysenko. After all they had found out early 
in the game that in the present nuclear age 
one could not fool around with scientists who 
tailored their art to the whims of Marxism. 

Obviously, the Soviet leaders could not 
limit their educational processes to the scien- 
tific fields and more and more young men 
and women are graduating from schools, 
which correspond to our high schools and 
colleges, and are taking advanced degrees 
comparable to our degrees of master of arts 
and doctor of philosophy. Even with all the 
indoctrination in Communist teachings 
which they give to their young students it 
is impossible to prevent education from de- 
veloping the critical faculties which every 
thinking human being possesses. 

Furthermore, as part of their new cam- 
paign of sweetness and light, they have found 
it wise to take down some of the bars which 
have impeded travel between the Soviet 
Union and the free countries; and while the 
Iron Curtain still remains and there is a 
careful selective process as to those who are 
permitted to leave the Soviet Union or to 
visit It, it ls obvious that today there is far 
more contact between the people of the 
U. S. S. R. and outside countries than at 
any time in recent years. N 

All this has tended to build up pressures 

upon the Soviet rulers to create an impres- 
sion not only internationally but also do- 
mestically, that a dictatorship of the Stalin 
type was dead forever. 

The Soviet leaders are trying to meet their 
external and internal dilemmas by finding a 
convenient “devil” which they can use to 
explain away past Soviet sins to the world 
abroad and to their own people as well as 
to demonstrate that the present rulers of the 
Soviet are different mentally and moraily 
than they were under Stalin. Thus they 
hope that their own people will accept their 
protestations that the days of government 
by arbitrary policymaking, secret trials, de- 
portations, and prison camps are over. Fur- 
thermore, they are again promising that they 
will do something to raise the standard of 
living so that the promise of individual 
freedom will be seasoned with a greater share 
a consumers goods and a more abundant 

fe. 

The extent of the opposition to the Stalin- 
ist type regime must have been gaged by 
the Kremlin as far stronger and deeper 
among the Russian people than we had dared 
to hope. Nonetheless, the destruction of 
the Stalin myth carries with it a very real 
threat to the internal discipline and unity 
of the Soviet Communist Party and the in- 
ternational Communist movement, 
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That calculated risk must have been taken 
deliberately by men who knew they had to 
have a scapegoat, if they were to hope to 
preserve the dictatorship on which their own 
power and very survival rested. By attacking 
the person&l symbol of Stalin and the worst 
excesses of his rule, they hope to be able to 
preserve many of the essentials of the Stalin- 
ist system, now labelling it Leninism, the 
monopoly of all power by a single party, the 
complete subordination of the courts and 
individual rights to arbitrary party decree, 
the governmental control of the press and 
all organs of public information. 

This basic structure is meant to be pre- 
served intact. Already the regime has pub- 
licly warned that some rotten elements have 
taken the de-Stalinization campaign too 
literally and are “trying to question the cor- 
rectness of the party’s policy.” This, Pravda 
thundered, is “petty bourgeois licentious- 
ness” of a kind the “party has never tolerated 
and will never tolerate.” A dead and dis- 
honored Stalin, therefore, is likely to be 
merely a device—here possibly a Trojan 
corpse rather than a Trojan horse—with 
which the long-suffering Russian people are, 
I fear, to be deceived in their expectation of 
a freer and better life. 

Obviously the Soviet rulers concluded that 
it would take something more than a meré 
repetition of the old clichés to have any 
effect. Apparently the necessity was deemed 
to be urgent and impelling. They had tried 
to do the trick with the liquidation of Beria, 
but the secrecy surrounding his execution 
was hardly a persuasive bit of evidence of a 
new dawn of liberty. It was in the worst 
tradition of the Stalin era, and he, after all, 
generally gave his victims at least a drum- 
head public trial. 

When the present Soviet leaders took the 
risks involved in their present policy, they 
must have carefully weighed the conse- 
quences, They must have realized the grave 
issues it would raise in the Communist world 
outside of the U. S. S. R., among the party 
faithful in every free country, and among 
their own peoples. 

Abroad they probably hoped there would be 
some counterbalancing advantages. If it 
would bring about a feeling of relaxation in 
the free world, defensive rearmament here 
and among our allies might slow down, de- 
fensive alliances might tend to weaken, the 
possibility of peaceful coexistence, for which 
everyone yearns, might be more and more 
accepted. All this they hoped would give 
them time to build up their own strength. 
economic, and military. If we are naive, then 
the Soviet Union may get some international 
benefits from their present tactics. 

But there is another side to the pleture 
which bears pondering, The Soviet leaders 
may have had no real alternative and took 
the course which they felt held out the best 
chance of keeping their own power. The 
Kremlin leaders, as I mentioned, were under 
heavy domestic pressures to do something to 
persuade their people that a new era was in 
the making. During recent years the leav- 
ening process of education has developed the 
critical faculties of millions of Russians. The 
Kremlin can no longer sell the old line to all 
of their people. They must now rewrite not 
only the history of Stalin but rewrite the 
story they have been telling their people 
about the outside world. 

These leaders—Khrushchey, Bulganin, 
Mikoyan, Kaganovich—have got over the 
hump of Stalin’s death without losing their 
grip on his power, They profess a great deal 
of confidence in their ability to perpetuate 
the system of. collective dictatorship they 
have instituted by basing it more y 
on the top layer of elite party managers: 
generals, engineers, and intellectuals who 
have a stake in the Soviet regime. 

Only time can tell whether the present 
leaders with their past close association with 
Stalinism really can do this and make the 
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Soviet dictatorship work without golng much 
farther and giving their people something 
more than mere lipservice in the direction 
of the right to free speech, free worship, 
and protection for the individual from arbi- 
trary action. 

Possibly what we are seeing will end up 
as a temporary period of attempted fraud 
on the Russian people, a cloak to sell them a 
collective dictatorship as against a personal 
dictatorship. Possibly it is a first hesitant 
step toward giving a greater number of the 
Russian people a chance to share in the 
@ecisions which shape their destinies. I am 
Sure the Russian leaders themselves do not 
know how their effort to “de-Stalinize” the 
Soviet Union will turn out. I am also sure 
they would be dismayed if they thought they 
were paving the way for the establishment 
in Russia of what we could call a decent and 
responsible government, 

The Communists, despite their self-con- 
fidence, do not and will not control the fate 
ot mankind. In the face of firm free-world 
resistance to their international barbarities 
and exposure of their political frauds and 
Malpractices, at home and abroad, and under 
the pressure of their own people, there may 
be a gradual move toward more normal 
modes of life and behavior. If so, then hopes 
of world peace will be given a mighty im- 
pulse forward. This possibility the free 
World must watch prayerfully, alert to op- 
Portunities for peace provided by progress 
in this direction. We must be equally alert 
to pertelve and denounce the dangers im- 
Plictt in the fraud of a mere attempt to bury 
a shabby past. 


Should Recipients Have More Say in Our 
Foreign-Aid Programs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
, I have an abiding and continued in- 
terest in the success achieved by our 
foreizn-aid programs, particularly as 
they relate to the vital area of the Far 


i Recently my attention has been in- 
ited to a thought-provoking article 
appearing in the Washington Sunday 
ron May 6, entitled “Should Recipi- 
he Have More Say in Our Foreign-Aid 
10 grams?” Its author, J. A. Vilamor, 
aiie native of the Philippines but a nat- 
alized American citizen and a lieuten- 
ant colonel in our Air Force Reserve. 
loner Villamor knows whereof he 
teen His record is an illustrious one, 
me inning with the days in 1936 when he 
ate the first Philippine cadet to gradu- 
from Randolph Field and continuing 
Sugh the battles of the Philippines 

to the present day. 
bere commander of the Philippine Pur- 
Phinsquadron. he was one of the few 
Gen pine field officers evacuated with 
by eral MacArthur to Australia. Later 
direction of General MacArthur, he 
tù sent back to the island of Negros by 
Am e where he led the first small 
ts €rican party through Japanese lines 
Set up an allied counterintelligence 
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network which coordinated all guerrilla 
activities in that area. His military 
missions in the South Pacific continued 
throughout the war and, after the lib- 
eration of the Philippines, he served in 
several important roles, both in the 
United Nations and as head of the Civil 
Aeronautics Bureau of the Philippine 
Government. Colonel Villamor found 
himself in the United States at the out- 
break of the Korean conflict and volun- 
teered his services to the American Goy- 
ernment which accepted him as a lieu- 
tenant colonel, in which capacity he was 
sent to Saigon in 1951. Colonel Villa- 
mor spent more than a few years in 
Indochina and other vital areas in the 
Asiatic world where he viewed firsthand 
the incessant struggle between the forces 
of communism and democracy, which 
are seeking to win the aa and souls 
of these unfortunate people. 

Colonel Villamor is in a unique posi- 
tion to appraise our efforts, to properly 
influence peoples with whom he has a 
common bond of heritage and a deep un- 
derstanding of their aspirations and 
desires. As a good American and one 
who loves this country, I believe his views 
are both timely and worthy of deep 
consideration: 

SHovuLpD RECIPIENTS HAVE More Sar IN 

Our ForEIGN-Aw PROGRAMS? 
(By J. A. Villamor) 

Something has gone wrong with our for- 
eign aid policy. I think many Government 
officials would agree with this appraisal. 

But too many of the critics tend to blame 
our fallures—whether they are large or small 
needs yet to be determined—on the recipi- 
ents of our aid, “They are inexperienced 
and emotionally unstable," some will say, 
“and this naturally makes them gullible for 
Communist appeals.” Others will claim: 
“They are just stupid, that is all.” ; 

The more kindhearted may say: "The 
Communists are only taking advantage of 
Asians’ childish sentiments, something we 
cannot do.“ 

But how many will say, simply, “it's our 
fault’? I, for one, believe the fault is pri- 
marily ours. Here is why: 

A substantial portion of American efforts 


in Asia can be compared with the efforts of 
a brave, noble fellow who, with a brick in one 


hand and a pistol in the other, 18 determined 
to save a man who is dying of hunger and 
malaria and who lies prostrate in a room 
that is full of mosquitoes. 
WRONG TOOLS FOR THE JOB 
We are using the wrong tools for the job 


and. 
wie has become almost trite to say that the 
American emphasizes military aid too much, 
This, nonetheless, is the major problem, 
Before we make our proposals we neglect 
getting answers to these vital questions: 


Do the peoples we are trying to help want 


“to have such a large military force as we 


think they should have? 

To what extent must the national eco- 
nomics be adjusted to pay for these military 
forces? 

Will these soldiers—usually the cream of 
the youth of these lands—be more valuable 
as soldiers or will it be better all around for 
them to be students, farmers and laborers? 

Will these people have something to fight 
for besides having something to fight against 
when the time comes? 

These questions ought to be explored in 
great detail before aid programs are decided 
upon. This should be obvious, But it is my 
experience that the answers are usually 
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taken for granted by American administra- 
tors. Usually it has already been 88 
by someone that “for their own good, they 
must have an army.” 

DO THE PEOPLE BENEFIT? 

Economic aid programs are also charted 
with the wrong aims in view. Often the im- 
provements we insist on do not truly raise 
the standards of living of the people—al- 
though they may make a great show of in- 
dustrial improvement. 

It happens even with strictly philan- 
thropic programs, where the N of 
the donors are not open to question. There 
was a time last year when CARE packages 
arrived in Saigon with butter and cheese 
for people who did not have even rice— 
rl 5 5 eat with such delicacies. 

eese and the but 
black markets. 5 

Many times the failures of our fo: eign 
aid have been due to our own eee 
let's-go spirit; our we-know-what's-good- 
for-you-better-than-you-do approach; our 
heavy dependence on material things to an- 
swer needs that are often largely spiritual; 
and, worst of all, perhaps, our tendency 
to forget the human problems—of peoples 
with hearts, minds, and souls, as well as 
stomachs, just like the peoples of the West. 

In my opinion, our foreign aid ought to 
be directed more to the needs of the under- 
developed peoples as they see their needs, 
not as we see them. 

True, we often do know what is best for 
these people more than they know them- 
selves. But unless they can be convinced— 
and we do a very poor job of convincing 
them—our forcing on them what is good 
for them achieves us less than nothing. 

THE NEED FOR DIGNITY 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
found on his last trip to the Orient that 
“there is throughout the Asian peoples a 
desire for Western recognition of their dig- 
nity." Other have mentioned the need for 
recognizing the Asian's dignity, but too few 
have stopped to think what this really 
means. 

Another point which our foreign-aid ad- 
Mministrators often miss: Asia is sick and 
tired of soldiers, diplomats, and merchants 
who, in spite of their good intentions, ap- 
proach the problems of the poor from a spe- 
cial point of view. Asians respond, however, 


to the nonprofessional like President Ramon 


Magsaysay of the Philippines, an amateur 
(guerilla) soldier, an amateur diplomat, and 
an amateur politician fresh from the Pilipino 
villages. 

AMERICAN UMBRELLA? 

Secretary Dulles reported, on his return 
from the Far East recently, that “the clearest 
single impression I received" was that “uni- 
formly * * * the Asian leaders * * * desire 
the United States to be strong and that that 
strength should continue to be a sort of 
protective umbrella over other free nations.” 

I venture to suggest, however, that many 
haye misjudged the Asians’ desires. What 
they were probably saying was that they 
wanted the United States to be strong mili- 
tarily, but not they themselves. 

Asians, in other words, think the United 
States should be willing to play big brother, 
respecting a very delicate set of international 
Marquis of Queensberry rules. This Asian 
attitude is admittedly selfish. But we ought 
to be clear that this is their attitude, and 
that they are not ashamed to ask us to pro- 
tect them, no questions asked. 

The importance of paying attention to the 
attitudes of the people of Asia cannot be 
overemphasized. To ignore their attitudes, 
to interpret them only by western standards, 
to base policies and programs on one-way 
precepts—this is just about the fastest and 
surest way to bankrupt American policy in 
Asta. 
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Extracts From Address Delivered by Adlai 
E. Stevenson at Miami, Fla., on April 
12, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp extracts 
from an address delivered by Gov. 
Adlai E. Stevenson at Miami, Fla., on 
April 12, 1956. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

EXTRACTS From ADDRESS OF ADLAI E. STEVEN- 
SON aT Miam, FLA, APRIL 12, 1956 

Eleven years ago today a very great man 
died at Warm Springs, Ga. He had given 
greatly to this country, to this century, yes, 
to civilization, I wonder sometimes what 
America would be like today if it hadn’t been 
for Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt was at Warm Springs 
as he had been so many times before because 
of the cross he had to carry through the last 
24 years of his life. For he was a victim of 
crippling infantile paralysis. 

And today on this anniversary I want to 
pay my respects to the memory of this be- 
loved man by talking with you for a few 
minutes about this matter of disease and 
sickness, of our war as a people against the 
Killers who strike inside our bodies, of what 
we are and should be doing on this human 
battlefront. 

We have within the past 2 years made 
dramatic and almost unbelievable advance 
against the particular enemy that attacked 
Franklin Roosevelt. But the plain facts are 
that we are doing pitifully, inexcusably little 
about finding answers to the other cruel 
mysteries which cause human misery and 
untimely death. 

With 10 million American men and women 
suffering from heart disease, we spent last 
year only $16 million on research in this 
field or $1.60 for each person presently 
afflicted. 

One of every seven of us as things are 
will die of cancer. Yet we spent last year on 
cancer research only $25 million—15 cents 
apiece per person. f 

With mental illness costing incalculable 
suffering and almost $114 billion a year, we 
are spending $11 million less than 1 percent 
of that cost to combat it. 

Last year we invested about a penny a per- 
son for research on arthritis and rheumatic 
diseases, cripplers of 10 million Americans. 

The pennywise policies of the present ad- 
ministration so far as medical research is con- 
cerned are a shameful cost of what they call 
a businessman's government. A man wrote 
me this in a letter the other day: “Where 
cancer and heart disease alone killed more 
Americans under the age of 65 last year than 
were killed in the Armed Forces of this Na- 
tion during the Second World War and the 
Korean war together, it would seem that we 
should spend substantially more than we are 
to stop this toll upon life.” I agree. 

I am here asking your support in my cen- 
didacy for the Presidency of this Nation. I 
have refused in my campaign to make prom- 
ises as a candidate I couldn't keep as Presi- 
dent. I say to you that if I am elected to 
this Office I propose to use the powers and re- 
sources of this Nation to cut down killing 
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and crippling disease with all the vigor we 
use to stop the killing and crippling which 
comes from war. A healthier nation is after 
all a stronger nation. 

There are other things which must concern 
us if we are to fight back effectively against 
pickness and disease. 

Roughly, a million American families will 
have to spend over half their income this 
year for médical care. In over 500,000 cases 
catastrophic accident or illness will consume 
the entire family income, And today there 
are 8 million American families in debt for 
medical care with much of this borrowing be- 
ing at high interest rates from personal 
finance companies. In too many American 
homes a parent at some time or other looks 
down at a sick child, knows that something 
should be done and that there just isn’t the 
money. It is high time that we advise a posi- 
tive program to enable everyone who wants 
to have protection against the sudden and 
devastating costs of illness. 

I have never proposed to socialize medicine 
and I am not in favor of national health in- 
surance. There are other alternatives which 
are workable and in my opinion preferable. 

Three out of every five people in this coun- 
try are now enfolled in voluntary private pre- 
payment insurance programs which cover 
health. Yet studies show that this member- 
ship includes mostly middle and high in- 
come families and all too few of the low in- 
come families who need it most. 

I believe that these private insurance pro- 
grams can be developed further so they will 
be attractive and within the reach of an even 
greater percentage of our people. And I urge 
further consideration of governmental pro- 
grams to provide long-term low-interest-rate 
loans to groups which are organizing pre- 
payment insurance plans and perhaps other 
forms of financial assistance to help to cover 
the initial costs of setting up such plans, 

And surely the social-security program 
should be revised to provide that its benefits 
shall be paid in cases where covered em- 
ployees become completely and totally dis- 
abled before reaching the usual retirement 
age. These are the cases of catastrophic 
iliness in which the cost burden falls most 
heavily and often on those least able to 
carry it. 

It is time, too, that we really do something 
about the shortage of doctors, particularly 
in some of the rural areas. There are today 
fewer doctors in proportion to the population 
than there were a hundred years ago. And 
there are fewer medical school graduates to- 
day than there were half a century ago. 

We ought to take immediate steps to 
expand assistance to medical, dental, and 
nursing schools so that enrollments can be 
increased and standards still maintained. 
Legislation is now before the Congress pro- 
viding for Federal aid for the construction 
and expansion of medical schools. The pres- 
ent administration opposed it last year. Now 
in election year the administration has seen 
the light of day and has come out for a pro- 
gram of Federal aid for medical training. 
But its program ts wholly inadequate to meet 
the critical shortage of medical personnel, 
There is ample basis in immediate need to 
support the Democratic proposals now before 
Congress which call for the appropriation of 
$340 million over a 5-year period to assist 
in the construction of medical schools and 
for more adequate teaching and research 
facilities. 

We must also speed up our hospital con- 
struction program with particular emphasis 
on building more hospitals for mental 
patients. 

I know the complaints of the business- 
man’s government now in Washington. This 
all costs too much they say, adding that it 
isn't really the Government's business any- 
way. 
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Well, I say to you that the one thing this 
great Nation can’t afford is to let people die 
or suffer when it could be prevented. 

And as for whose business it is, I say it is 
ours and that the Government is our servant. 

It was Ralph Waldo Emerson who said that 
“humanity asks that government shall not 
be ashamed to be tender and paternal.” And 
it was Woodrow Wilson who added that “you 
will notice that whenever the United States 
forgets its ardor for mankind it is necessary 
that a Democrat should be elected President.” 


Resolutions Adopted by the Midwest Fed- 
eration of College Republican Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, it is my pleasure to.submit here- 
with for the Recorp resolutions which I 
have received from the Midwést Federa- 
tion of College Republican Clubs which 
met at their annual convention in To- 
peka, Kans., on April 14, 1956: 
RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE ANNUAL CONVEN” 

TION OF THE MIDWEST FEDERATION or Co- 

LEGE YOUNG REPUBLICAN CLUBS MEETING IN 

TOPEKA, KANS., ON APRIL 14, 1956 

Whereas the United States has a severe 
farm problem today what can only be solved 
by nonpartisan action rather than a po- 
litical vote-getting maneuver; and 

Whereas it is surpluses that are creating. 
much of the price suppression today and it 
is economically impossible to have price sup- 
ports without surpluses; and 

Whereas the problems of today cannot be 
solved by a program that has not only failed 
before, but also created the farm problem; 
and 

Whereas much of the trouble lies in the 
Democratic 52-percent dollar which has not 
devalued further under the Republican ad- 
ministration; and j 

Whereas anybody who takes credit for high 
farm prices during the war had better take 
credit for the war also: be it 

Resolved, That we endorse and fully sup- 
port the administration farm program 45 
presented by President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Benson and especially the soil bank 
plan and flexible price supports; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That since the Congress has 
passed a farm bill contrary to the Eisen- 
hower-Benson plan and since this bill would 
render the administration plan unworkable, 
we urge the President to veto said bill. 

Be tt resolved, That we commend Presl- 
dent Eisenhower on his program and actions 
of the past 3 years and wholeheartedly com- 
mend him on his decision to run again for 
election. 

Be it resolved; That we favor the further 
strengthening of the United Nations as an 
effective instrument for promoting peace- 

Be it resolved, That we strongly urge our 
Government to make a strong effort to al- 
leviate the Arab-Israeli conflict by mediation 
and planned resettlement of the Arab refu- 
gees, and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend the adminis- 
tration’s present policy in the Middle 
as the one most likely to bring peace to that 
troubled area. 
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Be it resolved, That the United States 
should make a special effort to promote mu- 
tual understanding between the American 
and Russian people and should promote fur- 
ther cultural and educational exchanges with 
Communist nations. 

Be it resolved, That the United States 
should continue to provide aid to free coun- 
tries to promote the greater strength and 
solidarity of the free world. 

Be it resolved, That the United States con- 
tinue to support collective security in Europe 
through NATO and continue to support the 
Western Europeans in their efforts to unite 
ecofiomically, politically, and militarily. 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
between the ages of 18 and 21 are better edu- 
cated and better informed than ever before 
in history; and 

Whereas these citizens are wage earners 
and taxpayers without representation; and 

Whereas these citizens provide more than 
40 percent of the Armed Forces to defend 
their Government but are denied the right 
to help select this Government; and 

Whereas today's decisions affect these eitl- 
zens who are tomorrow's leaders: Be it 

Resolved, That we recommend and en- 
dorse to the Congress of the United States 
an amendment to the Constitution lowering 
the legal voting age to 18 years. 

Be it resolved, That we heartily commend 
Vice President Non on his excellent dis- 
charge of the Vice Presidential duties dur- 
ing the past 3 years. 

Whereas education is the foundation of 
America's freedom and superiority; and 

Whereas many college students and their 
parents are financially handica: and 
often can’t attend schools best suited to 
their needs to train them for their con- 
tribution to society: Be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Con- 
gress that college tuition be a deductible 
expense from the income tax of the student 
or his parents. 

Be it resolved, That copies of these reso- 
lutions be sent by the chairman of the fed- 
eration to the chairmen of the Republican 
House and senatorial campaign committees 
and that they be urged to insert them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp or otherwise bring 
them to the attention of the Members of 
Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. ' 

J. ROBERT Barr, 
Chairman, 


Spanish War Widows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the lead editorial 
ot the issue just out of the National Trib- 
Une, as follows: 

Pass THE O'Hara Bit 

We quote the following: “I shall be 83 
Years of age on August 2, and I have been 

Poor health for some time. Fees for my 

tor and oculist, and the prescriptions 
a requires that I use, take up almost 
4 y entire pension, and I have left little in- 
eed for clothing and other necessities. For- 
tunately, I have a son and a daughter, both 
employed, and I have been living with my 
Caughter and her husband. Of course, they 
pay rent, and everything we eat and use they 
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nave to buy. This places quite a burden 
upon my children. In addition to the fact 
that I am unable to help them appreciably, 
if I should require the service of a com- 

on or nurse, neither I nor my children 
could afford it.” . 

That extract is from a letter received from 
the widow of a veteran of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War who is now receiving a depend- 
ent's pension of $54.18 per month. We 
already have received scores of similar ones 
since the so-called Bradley Commission made 
its report. Few of the writers have the good 
fortune to have the loving care of children, 
and the fear they express at the possibility 
of losing the meager monthly payments they 
now receive makes most pitiful reading. We 
quite well realize that there is no need 
to quote from them, and we have no desire to 
resort to tear-jerking. The situation that 
results from the release of the President's 
Commission on Veterans“ Pensions consti- 
tutes a close approach to indefinable bar- 
barism, especially as it applies to aged 
widows of veterans. We have, therefore, 
chosen to picture the reaction of one who 
finds herself in the most favorable position 
of any of our elderly war dependents; we 
leave to the imagination of our readers the 
situation faced by those who have no as- 
sistance whatever beyond their all too insuffi- 
cient monthly pension checks. 

No word of any kind having come from 
the White House since General Bradley sub- 
mitted the findings of his Commission, we 
have no means of knowing whether or not 
the President had given any thought to what 
might become of the widows of deceased vet- 
erans when he called upon the Bradley 
group more than a year ago to examine 
and report on the treatment of the vet- 
eran class. He must have known that they 
have their individual worries and that they 
face specific problems, but he did not dif- 
ferentiate between them and veterans when 
he named the investigators and told them 
what they were expected to do. We have, 
therefore, searched the Bradley philosophy 
and recommendations more painstakingly for 
an answer to what probably should be the 
most human of its studies and findings and 
we were astounded to find that less than 
three pages covered what might conceivably 
be referred to as non-service-connected death 
pensions. Apparently the Commission was 
up against the bumpers on the whole ques- 
tion, and, if we can correctly interpret what 
must be considered at best as most confusing 
language, it just left widows and minor chil- 
dren in that overall group that must show 
“need” and be covered into social-security 
provisions, without defining just how this 
will be accomplished, and that they must 
also go off the public payroll if they should 
remarry. 

We mean no discourtesy to General Eisen- 
hower or to General Bradley when we point 
out how both here enter into the cruelest 
sort of conspiracy. Both have called upon 
the Senate to approve as soon AS possible the 
Hardy bill that was last summer by 
the House of Representatives. That meas- 
ure is entirely purposed to be magnanimous 
to survivors of members of the regular 
Armed Forces who die either in wartime or 

acetime, making no distinction between 
the two but basing widows’ payments on 
rank and length of service. The Bradley re- 
port says that all society should share the 
expense of this program as part of the risk 
of a public enterprise and it states that some 
beneficiaries now get too much in benefits 
and others too little. The enactment of 
that bill would provide, if the two Generals 
were to be considered still in service, that 
both widows would receive a minimum of 
$242 a month. And yet in another recom- 
mendation of the Commission, it is proposed 
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that survivors of those who served in the 


_ ranks should not receive more than the base 


pay of the soldier except that food, cl 5 
and other costs should be valued as part of 
the pay. We presume that ali of this dis- 
cussion is just as confusing to the reader as 
it is to those of us who are attempting with- 
out much success to make some sense out 
of the report as a whole, and we admit that 
the more we study it the more confusing it 
gets, excepting as line by line and page by 
page it spells out more and more that the 
96 percent of veterans who fought and won 
our wars, unless they suffered appreciable 
service-incurred disabilities, must be thrown 
upon the economic scrapheap, and the de- 
pendents of their dead with them, while 
the 4 percent of Regulars, whether they 
served in peace or war, should be given the 
red carpet treatment. Suppose, for instance, 
the widow of a Spanish War veteran were to 
have that yardstick applied to her—she 
would be allotted from $9 to $13 a month, 
or perhaps a few pennies more if some value 
were attached to stolen pigs or chickens 
foraged for the company cook. And their 
public enterprise happened to be a shoot- 
ing war. It is all unimaginably silly, this 
Bradley report, unless one looks at it alone 
from the standpoint of the big brass. If 
there is one thing above all others that is 
deliberatedly emphasized in the entire study, 
it is the attempt to show that the profes- 
sional serviceman is the salt of the earth 
and that those who left civilian life to fight 
our wars are still, if they were lucky enough 
to come home, nothing more than any other 
civilian. The more one reads this thing, 
the more it smells. Again we must insist 
that if the Congress accepts the Bradley rec- 
ommendations, its members cannot realize 
what they are doing. 

We began this comment by quoting from 
a letter written to us by an elderly Spanish 
War widow. Back in her younger days it 
was considered almost a sin for a wife to go 
out to work. Her place was in the home as 
the homemaker, and woe be to her man if 
he failed to provide for her. She earned no 
social-security credits, nor did her veteran 
husband who was 60 or more years of age 
before that law was enacted. We have 
searched the Bradley Commission report in 
vain to find where any consideration what- 
ever is given to this situation, There is the 
suggestion that a delay of a year might be 
proper in adopting its proposals and that 
age 65 may be considered as a time of pre- 
sumptive need for unremarried widows, but 
that income standards should be employed 
for them exactly as they would be for vet- 
erans and that they should lose such income 
as is derived from sources in excess of 
amounts underwritten by the Government, 
Then it is said, in the analysis, that the 
same social-security standards should be 
applied as they are to veterans. These ref- 
erences serve Only to indicate additional 
commission confusion with respect to what 
it had in mind with reference to the vet- 
erans and dependents of wars preceding 
World War I who are on the pension rolls. 

Spanish War veterans are not asking any- 
thing for themselves from this Congress, but 
they are requesting that the base pension of 
$54.18 monthly allowed to their widows be 
hiked to a minimum of $75 just in order to 
give these little old ladies half a chance to 
live in comparative decency. Few have those 
children about whom our friend wrote and 
who are paying all but her medical expenses, 
and, after all, there are only about 80,000 
survivors. The cost of increased legislation 
would be minor and would decline rapidly, 
and to give them the added amount will not 
add to the appropriations for the Spanish 
War group because the veterans, paid at a 
higher rate, are rapidly meeting their maker, 
It is inconceivable to us that the Congress 
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would even consider offending the national 
conscience by placing these good people un- 
der any form of old-age assistance. 
fore, while those on Capitol Hill who are 
responsible for veterans’ legislation try with 
us to read some sense into the Bradley report, 
we appeal to them to show their good faith 
by reporting now the O Hara bill, H. R. 2867, 
that would not only relieve the fear under 
which our Civil War and Spanish War widows 
are living but would also give them the little 
added security they are entitled to have. 


Reaching the Hearts and Minds of Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress devote much time and 
effort attempting to reach the hearts 
and minds of men. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include an address 
given by an authority on this subject, 
the Honorable James A. Farley, together 
with editorial comment which appeared 
in the Pottsville (Pa.) Republican on 
April 21, 1956: 

REACHING THE Hearts AND MINDS oF Men 

(Address by Hon. James A. Farley) 


Because of our relationship with our fel- 
low beings, I am going to talk to you on the 
subject of Reaching the Hearts and Minds 
of Men. I have spent many years of my 
life in activities in which that was the major 
objective. I have kept before me this major 

urpose. 
` Of course, in politics, to which I devoted a 
good many years, the major purpose is to 
reach the hearts and minds of men. To be 
successful, the man in politics must gain the 
confidence of enough voters to persuade 
them to vote as he suggests. His entire life 
is devoted to an effort to please and to per- 
suade. Sometimes, of course, he must, if he 
is honest, temporarily at least say some plain 
and unpleasant things. But in the long run, 
unless he does win and hold the confidence 
of people he cannot be accounted a success, 

But all of us are working toward this 
objective, whatever may be our mission or 
profession. If we are selling goods we must 
win confidence. The person who is in busi- 
ness is in a sense like the candidate who is 
running for office, only the businessman 
must go to the polls every hour and every 
day. Whether he succeeds or not will be 
determined by the number of customers who 
vote for him. His purpose in advertising is 
the same as the purpose of the candidate 
for office—to keep his name or the name of 
his product before the people. There is also 
the problem of keeping people who are vot- 
ing for you in business kindly disposed 
toward you. That is what is called good pub- 
lic relations. 

If we are teaching the young we are di- 
rectly reaching the hearts and minds of men, 
and our skill as a teacher depends upon our 
capacity to open those minds and hearts to 
what we have to impart in the way of knowl- 
edge and principle. 

If we have authority over others we must 
win their respect and confidence before we 
can expect obedience. 

If we are managing a ball team we must 
deal not only with the players but with the 
public, for without a favorable public there 
would be nothing with which to pay the 
salaries of the players. 


There-" 
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In fact, if we want to have a happy life as 
well as a profitable one we must have friends, 
and the way to have friends is to reach their 
minds and hearts. I sometimes think that 
Thomas Jefferson meant by “the pursuit of 
happiness” the winning of friends. 

This winning of the hearts and minds of 
others has been a recognized art for a long, 
long time. There were books written about 
it more than 2,000 years ago by the Greeks. 
Aristotle's great book on Rhetoric is a discus- 
sion of how to use words to win the confi- 
dence of others. 

Of course, it is hard to put into exact form 
just how this art can be pursued most suc- 


“cessfully. However, I can do nothing more 


helpful than to draw from my own experi- 
ence some of the lessons I have learned about 
this art. And in doing so I will discuss a 
number of important points to remember. 

In the first place, a person who is con- 
cerned in persuading other people to do 
something or buy something or just to be 
friendly and helpful must have what I shall 
call good manners, Now good manners is 
something more than knowing how to hold 
your soup spoon or how to dress when you go 
toa church wedding. It is much more than 
a capacity to say the pleasant hut insincere 
thing. It is much more than m tact. It 
is to feel and, above all, to show that you 
have a genuine concern in others. It means 
caring for people, respecting them, treating 
them as equals and sharing their fears and 
earthly concerns and their ideals. When 
these matters are felt and shown there need 
be no fear about winning confidence and 
winning friends, for this attitude will make 
itself known in a hundred ways. 

Closely associated with good manners 18 
what we call good humor. And I am not now 
talking about ice cream, with which my own 
product is a close competitor. What I 
mean is the manifestation in all outward 
dealings with the public of a calm and 
friendly disposition. This is especially true 
in politics. We have learned in that very 
complex art that the most certain way that 
a man can defeat himself is to get angry. 
People are not interested in ‘other people’s 
angers. Anger does not attract, it repels. 
It causes the victim to say and do things 
that he would not otherwise say or do. He 
loses his balance of judgment. He makes 
mistakes. He reveals defects in his own per- 
sonality and in his own ideas. He lays him- 
self wide open for debate. Sometimes it is 
not easy to maintain a calm attitude, but 
success in life, in any profession, and success 
in attaining our own peace of mind is only 
gained by meeting situations with a smile, 
by turning aside criticism and the ill-natured 
attacks of others with calmness and courtesy. 

I have spoken of good manners and of good 
humor. And now let us consider another 
tribute—one for which I have acquired some 
slight reputation for excellence—a good 
memory. It is true that I have a pretty 
good memory for names and faces, and I have 
met a great many people in my life, all over 
this country and all over the world. I can 
get along all right without any special aids 
to memory but I do not always trust my 
memory alone—that is too risky. I have, 
throughout my life, made it a habit not only 
in politics but in business and socially to 
help that memory by keeping a brief memo- 
randum of anything which seems important, 
and at the same time incomplete and un- 
finished. I keep that memo until the matter 
is closed. It is simple, easy way to stay 
abreast of responsibility and pending situa- 
tions. Let us call it a profitable bit of detail. 

I would like to add something at this 
point. It is not a manifestation of good 
manners for a person to go up to another 
and challenge him by saying: “Do you re- 
member me?” That puts you at a great 
disadvantage if you happen to have forgot- 
ten. Ihave found that the best way to meet 
that situation when the challenge comes and 
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when I am unable to remember is to answer 
frankly that I do not. Such an answer 1s 
not always pleasant for me but it is a good 
reminder to the other person that he should 
be tolerant and not expect too much of other 
people’s memories. Of course, in my ex- 
perience that has not happened too often 
and I am glad that it hasn't; but when I 
meet it I meet it frankly. 

Another good rule in politics, business and 
daily life is always to keep in mind the fact 
that the other fellow is deeply concerned 
with himself, There is a lot of unselfish- 
ness in this world, but there is an awful lot 
of selfishness, too. Our own problems seem 
to us to be more important than anything 
else in the world. We want to hear about 
them; we want to have the other person ad- 
dress us in terms of our own needs and as- 
pirations and ideals and desires. One of the 
greatest mistakes a candidate for office can 
make is to ask people to vote for him be- 
cause of something that he himself wants 
or that he himself feels or that he himself 
has offered. When the public meets that 
sort of appeal it is most likely to turn away 
and say, Well, we have troubles of our own. 
We will let you take care of yours.” That 
brings me to what might be called the per- 
sonal note in addressing other people. The 
most successful appeal that we can make is, 
figuratively at least, to sit down with them, 
Usten to them, ask them about their prob- 
lems, manifest an interest and, above all, 
talk to them in terms of their own lives and 
their own understanding. By that I don’t 
mean talking down to people, for that is the 
most offensive thing that can be done. It 
is not a bad idea to go on the assumption 
that the other fellow knows more than you 
do. Maybe he does not, but you can be cer- 
tain that he doesn’t think so. A bit of hu- 
mility is never out of place, 

What I am trying to say is well illustrated 
by the changes that have come over the 
techniques of advertising and selling in the 
last 20 years. Advertising used to be mainly 
boastful or catchy—full of slogans, pictures 
of factories or of business executives. To- 
day its chief aim is to try to be helpful and 
its keynote is service. It talks not so much 
about what a product is but about what it 
will do for you. 

Many of you may have on different occa- 
sions noticed the various advertisements run 
by General Mills, showing a lot of quaint old 
trade cards which were the rage years ago 
The ads have explained why they had dis- 
carded them in favor of Betty Crocker. The 
answer is that for all their appeal these old 
ads didn't help the customer, whereas Betty 
Crocker helps women to a better life. 

The same thing is true in other products. 
Our own product Coca-Cola began to assume 
greater importance and greater significance 
when it became part of people's daily exist- 
ence through The Pause That Refreshes- 
The Pause That Refreshes with Coca-Cola is 
successful because it enters into people's 
daily lives and renders them a welcome 
service, 

This technique of being helpful can bé 
applied to any problem of selling, whether it 
is political or material, whether we are try- 
ing to reach the hearts and minds of men for 
an idea or a product. 

In initiating any campaign, whether it 18 
political or selling or educational, it is very 
important to take note in the beginning of 
what might be called “the public mood. 
The public mood changes. In the campaign 
of 1932 Mr. Roosevelt and the others who 
were helping him had to keep in mind that 
the people were weary, fearful and discour- 
aged. They were in the midst of a great 
depression, and poverty stalked on e 
side. Their purpose in that campaign was 
to offer something cheerful and hopeful- 
There come other times when the public 18 
exalted by the appearance of prosperity: 
when it has forgotten its fundamental prin- 
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ciples. Those are times when the public 
needs to be reminded of the more serious 
aspects of life, when it needs to be checked 
in its enthusiasm. There are other times 
when s deluded public is in need of harsh 
reminders of solid truths. Grover Cleveland 
was the greatest exponent of straightforward 
truth-telling not only when he was Gov- 
ernor of New York State but when he was 
President of the United States. Sometimes 
he made enemies, but in the long run the 
American people have gained more and more 
respect for him and his simple honesty. 

Now, I would like to say something about 
words and language. As the Bible says, “In 
the beginning was the word.“ And we might 
add, for the purposes of reaching the hearts 
and minds of men, that not only the begin- 
ning but the end is the word. There are all 
sorts of ways to tell the truth. 

That reminds me of a story I heard some- 
time ago. It seems that a painter was em- 
ployed to paint the walls of one of the large 
rooms in an insane asylum or, as you would 
say, a home for the mentally deficient. He 
was standing on the ladder painting, and a 
great many of the inmates came in and sat 
around watching him. After a while one of 
them arose and sald, “A-11." They all burst 
out laughing at that. Later, another member 
of the group arose and said, “B-5." Where- 
upon there was a roar of laughter. At noon 
the painter asked one of the people what 
that meant. He was told that these people 
had heard their own jokes so many times 
that they had decided to number them and 
spare the trouble of telling all the details. 
In other words, these two numbers repre- 
sented jokes which they all knew and en- 
joyed. In the afternoon the painter was 
again working and was being watched by the 
same congregation of people. At one point 
he turned around and said. 11.“ There 
was no laugh no response. Later, he used 
the other number, “B-5,” and again there 
was no laughter. After working hours he 
asked the same man who had told him the 
explanation before why they didn't laugh. 
The answer was, “It makes all the difference 
in the world how you tell the joke.” 

The fact is that the use of words has be- 
come so important in economics and politics 
and in other flelds that they have invented 
a word to describe it, “semantics.” When 
I was in Washington I used to hear a good 
deal about semantics, and I used to hear a 
good many people who were expert in it. 
Sometimes I thought they were using long 
words to say very simple things. That was 
especialiy true among the many economic 
wizards who came down there. In any 
event, this much-abused practice has a solid 
truth behind it. It must be realized that 
there are all sorts of ways of expressing a 
thought and that you can elicit a totally 
different response from your audience in ac- 
cordance with the choice of words you use. 
In politics we call our machine “an organi- 
zation,” and we call the other fellow's organi- 
zation “a machine.” 

Many movements in politics have been 
Carried through to success on the basis of a 
Single phrase. Oftentimes a phrase will con- 
vey a volume of meaning. Take, for exam- 
ple, the “good neighbor” policy. This phrase 
Was carefully selected by people who helped 
Mr. Roosevelt as a means of expressing the 
right relationship between a big country and 
more or less distrustful and fearful little 
countries. When the words “New Deal“ were 
put together the authors scarcely realized the 
importance of what they had created. But 
the press took up the phrase and carried it 
On as the description of a new political pro- 
gram. 

Another thing that is important to re- 
member is that people forget easily and it 
is essential to repeat and repeat. The name 
Of a candidate must be kept constantly be- 
fore the people, just as the name of a 
Product, The company that I am with ts 
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not wasting its money with the innumer- 
able signs that it puts out advising you to 
drink Coca-Cola. I assure you that we are 
not in the business of throwing away money. 
We are in the business of selling the product 
and in selling the product it is essential to 
keep repeating the advice. 

And now I want to speak seriously about 
the most important way of reaching the 
hearts and minds of men. It should always 
be remembered that men do not live by bread 
alone. Our appeal must be constantly to 
what is noble and idealistic and unselfish in 
men. I mentioned earlier the fact that we 
must remember that a man is concerned 
with himself. I did not mean by that that 
his personal concerns are wholly material- 
istic. 

We are hearing today altogether too much 
in politics about what this or that party or 
this or that policy has to give toward the 
material needs of citizens and voters. I have 
heard and read speeches in the last several 
years in which farmers, workers, and others 
were addressed as if they had no concern 
in the world other than better prices and 
higher wages. I think the people who are 
doing that have lowered their sights too 
far. People are concerned with the fine ob- 
jectives of human life, with spiritual values 
such as patriotism, the love of home and the 
love of God. 

In fact, I deplore the cynical attitude 
which frequently prevails in high political 
spots in this country and in others. We 
are told that if the act of a public official 
is not illegal that it is necessarily proper and 
always excusable. We are told that there is 
a fundamental difference between what is 
illegal and what is improper. I do not see 
this difference, because what is illegal is 
merely one of the improper things that hap- 
pens to have been the subject of legislative 
action. We have got to pass judgment 
against, and so far as we can eliminate, the 
improper as well as the illegal in our public 
life. 

Our public servants elected to high office 
have a duty far greater than that of merely 
enforcing the law and collecting taxes and 
spending our money. They have the duty 
of moral leadership in the country. For if 
they do or condone or permit things that 
are improper they are destroying the very 
fabric of public morals, and the poison 
moves down into all the ranges of our pop- 
ulation. When men in high places make 
hundreds of thousands of dollars through 
their improper acts it is a hard thing to 
maintain purity and integrity in the sports 
of boys in college and on the sandlots of 
the Nation. 

Behind all of our relations with our fellow 
beings there must be a common faith— 
faith in the fundamental integrity of man, 
in his constant effort to realize his highest 
ideals and his essential nearness to God. 

It is that faith that in the last analysis 
moves the hearts and minds of men. It is 
the faith that makes great people and a 
great nation. 

[From the Pottsville (Pa.) Republican of 
- April 21, 1956] 
Enprrortat MUSINGS 
(By Frank Toohey) 
— ANGER A HABIT FOR DEFEAT 

The hearts and minds of men are the fac- 
tors which bring them to ultimate success 
or doom them to failure. So says James A. 
Farley, former United States Postmaster 
General, who was 4 featured speaker at the 
annual meeting and dinner of the Greater 
Pottsville Area Chamber of Commerce a few 
days ago. 

How true this Is. Each of us, if we ex- 
amine our thoughts, our plans, our move- 
ments can readily understand how our heart 
and our mind are actually in control. Human 
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nature is a wonderful thing and what an 
attribute it is for a man to possess a kind 
heart and alert mind in his everyday life. 

Farley declared that the winning of the 
hearts and minds of others has long been 
considered one of the greatest arts of man. 
Greeks wrote books about this subject more 
than 2,000 years ago. Aristotle’s great book 
on rhetoric actually is a discussion of how 
to use words to win the confidence of your 
neighbors and those with whom you enjoy 
social life or do business day after day. 

In an interview, Farley spoke of his early 
childhood life, how he was taught to respect 
the wishes and thoughts of others. Where 
he did not heartily agree, he found a way 
to tactfully sidestep the issue by turning to 
another subject of conversation or by ex- 
tending compliments (not appearing wil- 
fully or with the obvious attempt to ignore 
what the other person said) and in almost 
every case, such a course prevented a con- 
troversy, perhaps a heated argument that 
may have resulted in the loss of a friend. 

Farley said that he had made several visits 


to this section of the country and to the 


stranger, it is quite evident that everyone 
here was everyone's neighbor. 

He said that one of the easiest ways for 
anyone to defeat himself or herself is to 


‘get into the habit of becoming easily an- 


gered. Anger, he said, does not interest other 
people and it only tends to lower the person 
so easily often angered in the eyes of his 
neighbors and friends. 

Everyone makes mistakes, for it is human 
to err, Farley said, but if a person succumbs 
to anger frequently he is bound to reveal 
defects in his own personalities. An an- 
gered person lays himself open for unpleas- 
ant debates. : 

Farley pointed out in his interview with 
this musing that it is not always easy to 
maintain a calm attitude but he said suc- 
cess in life, in any profession and success 
in attaining our own peace of mind is only 
gained by meeting difficult situations with 
a smile, by turning aside criticism and the 
ill-natured attacks of others with calmness 
and courtesy. 

Farley said that the Bible teaches “In the 

was the word.” He said to this 
could be added, for the purpose of reaching 
the hearts and minds of men that not only 
the beginning but the end is the word. 
He said there are all sorts of ways to tell 
the truth and to become known as one 
who is truthful is a great asset to any person. 

Farley recalled when he was here years 
ago to officiate at the cornerstone laying 
at the new Pottsville post office at Second 
and Norwegian Streets. He said that this 
was “a great gift from the Democrats” and 
the other evening when he was here, he 
walked over to see it. 

Well the cornerstone at which I officiated 
is still there,” he said laughingly. = 


Salute to the Commemoration of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege at this time to place in the 
Recorp the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted at a mass 
meeting commemorating the 165th an- 
niversary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, held at the 
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Polski Home in Lackawanna, N. Y., on 
Sunday, May 6, 1956: 

Whereas the Polish Constitution of May 3, 
1791, was the most liberal and democratic 
document of its day, proclaiming respect for 
the human rights and the lofty aspirations 
for freedom of the individual; and 

Whereas Russia has seized and still sub- 
jugates the Polish soil and other lands; and 

Whereas this unfortunate example of 
Polish imprisonment by Communist Russia 
should stir and awaken our Government to 
fuller defenses against the evils of the Rus- 
sian Government: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we as Americans whole- 
heartedly dedicated to our freedom, feel duty- 
bound in the name of justice and equality 
to pledge loyalty and allegiance to our great 
and beloved United States of America; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we as American citizens of 
Polish descent, hereby repeat our pledge of 
loyalty and allegiance to our great and be- 
loved United States of America; be it further 

Resolved, That we appeal that our great 
Republic of the United States of America, 
which guarantees freedom and liberty to all, 
do everything in its power to restore those 
blessings of liberty to millions of englaved 
Poles who are now suffering political, relig- 
Jous, and economic persecution in their land; 
be it further 

Resolved, That by this resolution we show 
a formal protest against the existing condi- 
tions in Poland; be it further 

Resolved, That the infamous articles of the 
Yalta Conference pertaining to the betrayal 
of Poland and other subjugated nations be 
further denounced by our Government; and 
be it further $ 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States of 
America, Dwight D. Eisenhower; to the Vice 
President, Richard M. Nixon, President of the 
Senate; to the Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles; to United States Senators Irving 
M. Ives and Herbert H. Lehman; and to 
United States Congressmen John R, Pillion 
and Edmund P. Radwan. 

Resolution committee: 

WALTER J. LOHR, Chairman. 

JOHN F. ASZKLER, 

STEFAN GUZ, 

JULIA MOLENDA, 

Josryn F. KU, M. D, 

WILLIAM M. Stypowany, 
Secretary. 


Cold War Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that the time has come to give an 
accounting to the American people on 
the various phases of foreign aid since 
the inception of this program. Bureaus 
have been set up to administer the dif- 
ferent programs and then they have died 
and others have come in their place. In 
my opinion, it-has reached the point 
where the average American has no con- 
ception of what is being spent and by 
whom. 

I would recommend the appointment 
of a commission along the lines of the 
Hoover Commission—nonpartisan with 
representatives from the House, Senate, 
administration, and citizens from private 
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life. The commission would make a de- 
tailed study of all that has been spent 
and what we have received for our 
money. 

This, I believe, would be helpful to all 
of us and would give us a better per- 
spective as to what should be done in the 
future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial of May 8, 
1956, from the New York Daily News: 

CoL War's Costs 

President Eisenhower yesterday gave Con- 
gress its regular semi-annual report on 
Uncle Sam's so-called mutual security. Dur- 
ing the past 6 years, he said, United States 
taxpayers have given more than $12.4 billion 
worth of planes, tanks, guns, and other mili- 
tary hardware to free world countries. 

Ike believed that much of this military 
muscle had served its purpose in helping 
overseas friends face up to the Communist 
menace. He is convinced that North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization forces in Europe, includ- 
ing Greece and Turkey, look healthier now, 
thanks. 

Altogether, the ex-general testified, coun- 
tries receiving United States assistance now 
have a defense potential equivalent to “more 
than 200 divisions, over 2,000 naval ships and 
about 300 air squadrons.” Those figures, 
though, include not only such genuine allies 
as South Korea and Nationalist China but 
neutrals and Tito’s Yugoslavia. Thanks to 
us, Tito now has a streamlined modern army, 
to use as his Communist conscience may 
dictate. 

Right now, and no surprise, the question— 
Are these gifts necessdry?—is bolling up a 
vigorous debate in Washington. 

Cocking a cynical eye at foreign giveaways 
in general, Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia, suggests firmly that a com- 
petent committee be appointed, to look into 
this one fast. How much benefit is the 
United States taxpayer getting from his en- 
forced generosity? Are we actually helping 
our overseas chums as much as claimed by 
the bureaucrats in charge of our Santa Claus 
programs? = 

HOW MUCH GOOD IS DONE? 


Senator Grorce wants a committee—per- 
haps a reputable, nonpolitical outfit such 
as the Brookings Inatitution—to probe into 
the very fundamentals of our charity pro- 
grams. Secretary Dulles, on the other hand, 
insists that giveaways, as such, are fine, 
period. He wants the surveyors to confine 
thentselves to the technical questions of aid. 
Should it be a loan or a gift; should we hand 
out the stuff ourselves or let U. N. do the 
shipping and get the credit? And so on. 

We're for Grorce’s complete, no-gobbledy- 
gook look-see into this costly and apparently 
never-ending program. But, most important, 
let's get on with that scrutiny fast. The 
American citizen, after all these years, cer- 
tainly is entitled to a straightforward report 
on what results, if any, his tax money has 
been buying. 


Steel Companies Raise Prices Now for 
Wage Increases Next July. — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a letter I recently re- 
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ceived from Mr. Edwin C. Kraus, presi- 
dent, Big Stone Canning Co., of Orton- 
ville, Minn, The letter has reference to 
the fact that the steel companies have 
already raised their prices to their cus- 
tomers in anticipation of wage increases 
expected next July. 

It was not too long ago, Mr. Speaker, 
when the officials of the steel companies 
went to the bargaining table prepared 
to negotiate with employee representa- 
tives.. Today, if this letter is any ex- 
ample, they surrender months in ad- 
vance and simply pass on the pay raises 
to the companies they supply with steel 
products. If that is collective bargaining, 
I do not understand the meaning of the 
term. 

Just the other day we learned that 
United States Steel had reported earn- 
ings at the greatest rate in its history. 
I question their use of that word “earn- 
ings” for they surely have not yet earned 
the increased prices on their products 
to defray wage raises not yet in effect. 

My correspondent is engaged in one of 
the most highly competitive fields of 
American industry—the merchandising 
of foods processed in his canneries. Like 
the farmers from whom he buys his 
commodities for canning, he has little or 
no voice in the prices he must pay for his 
supplies such as tinplate. 

This is just one more of many ex- 
amples we have seen of the cost-pricé 
squeeze that is being applied to our 
agricultural economy. Everyone else 
is making more money while this canner 
of quality products for American house- 
wives and the farmers producing the 
vegetables for processing are sque 
still further. I hope that every Member 
of Congress, whether he represents pro- 
ducers or consumers of agricultural 
commodities, will thoughtfully read this 
letter from Mr. Kraus and then support 
us in our efforts to correct some of these 
conditions in rural America. 

The letter follows: 

Bio Stone CANNING CO., 
Ortonville, Minn., April 19, 1956. 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. G. 

My Dear Cart: I am attaching a copy of 
the letter that I received from John Krae- 
mer who is the president of the Mammoth 
Spring Canning Co., of Sussex, Wis, in 
which the problem confronting the canner 
is very ably set forth. I heartily subscribe 
to the statement that there should be an 
investigation of this situation. 

I might add for your information a few 
observations that have been made since this 
raise has been announced. It is the posi- 
tion of the steel companies that the raise in 
steel prices was made so as to provide for 
increased wages to steelworkers in July which 
is the date that their contract expires- 
There likewise was one other reason give? 
and that is that more money was needed by 
the steel companies in order to further ex- 
pand. Certainly both of these reasons are 
flagrantly inflationary. 

I know that some of you are aware that 
there has been much concern about the in- 
creased cost of living and there has even 
been some agitation for an investigation of 
the disparity that exists between what the 
producer receives and what the consu! 
pays. The canning industry is one that can 
be proud of its record for it has held the 
line to the point that it is now my 
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opinion that an increase must be made in 
order for the canner to survive. At the 
present time, and this is the result of a sur- 
Vey that was made by the Minnesota Can- 
ners Association, both canned corn and 
canned peas are selling for less money than 
they did either in World War I or in World 
War II or the Korean conflict. As a matter 
of fact the records of my company indicate 
that back in 1918 cream style corn sold for 
$2 a dozen f. o. b. Ortonville whereas today 
you can buy all the. cream style corn you 
want for $1.50. 

While I do not subscribe to the theory that 
mere bigness in itself is monopolistic, I do 
believe that the fair test is whether or not 
actual competition exists. I am sorry to re- 
Port that real competition is lacking among 
the majority of our suppliers. 

Yours very. truly, 
EDWIN C. KRAUS, 
President. 


Correspondence Received Expressing Op- 
position to Fluoridation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
ORD letters which I received from citizens 
pt my district requesting that their let- 

ers in opposition to fluoridation be 
Placed in the RECORD: 
Ho NortTHampron, Mass., May 4, 1956. 

n. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D, C.: 

Please oppose $3 million appropriation re- 
Mete by Public Health Service to be used 
Re dental disorders presumably by 

Oridation which we know to be harmful. 

DOROTHY AND PIERRE DREWSEN. 
Ho SPRINGFIELD, Mass,, May 3, 1956. 
n. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
House Office Building, 
H Washington, D. C. 
the ONORABLE Sm: I am writing to, protest 
Sta pe enting of $2,971,000 to the United 
2 eee Health Department to combat 
1 disorders.” 
ane called scientific evidence is based on 
Seated ee conclusions and constantly re- 
n unproyen statements. The Public 
5 Service limits reports to data favor- 
to fluoridation. I am asking Congress 
analyze the Public Health Service statis- 
the coe ee, the inadequate controls with 
istic A of independent, well-qualified stat- 
funds — eee a use of Public Health 
or Auoridati in the so-called benefits 
that this letter be r 
And inserted in the RECORD, 5 
Respectfully yours, 
Leon E. Bonn. 
FLORENCE, MASS., . 
Hon. e : May 3, 1956. 
House of EEREN ni 
ashington, D. C. 
Sai Dran CONGRESSMAN: RR has 
Falten es to appropriate $2,971,000 for the 
— Public Health Service to use 
1 N g tooth decay. 
ation. to protest agāinst this appropri- 

J 
Bory seins from the past, the Public Health 

would probably use a large part of it 
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to further the promotion of fluoridation of 
public water supplies. 

This is mass medication which is justi- 
fiable only for the prevention or control of 
a contagious disease, and tooth decay is not 
contagious. Such mass medication is a 
violation of constitutional rights, for no one 
should be compelled to take medicine for a 
noncontagious disease that he does not have, 
yet fluoridation of a public water supply 
makes it unavoidable. 

May I suggest that you ask for a joint 
congressional investigation by competent 
disinterested parties on the constitutionality 
of fluoridation of public water supplies, and 
also for a scientific study of incidence of dis- 
ease and mortality statistics in areas already 
fluoridated since the reports given out are 
often so at variance. 

It is fantastic economy to medicate the 
water supply of an entire city when 99 per- 
cent of the water goes down the sewers and 
into commercig! uses, while less than 1 per- 
cent is used by the small children it is sup- 

to benefit, and those children who may 
need or wish it, can obtain the treatment as 
easily as any other medication. 

This is a very serious matter, and I ob- 
ject to its being promoted by a Federal 
bureau using Federal funds, 


Very truly yours, 
Lorre S. CORBIN 
Mrs. Walter E. Corbin. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. Epwarp P, BOLAND, 
United States Representative, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ev: The enclosed newspaper clipping 
from the Springfield Daily News of February 
8, 1956, will give you some of the background 
of my interest in fluoridation of the public 
It is our understanding that Con- 
appropriate almost 
$3 million for the use of the United States 
Public Health Service in combating “dental 
disorders.” Before Congress passes upon this 
appropriation it would appear to be very 
much in order to request a joint congres- 
sional investigation by an independent com- 
mittee to ascertain just how much of this 
money would be used for the engineering of 
consent in favor of fluoridation of public 
waters. 

Such a joint congressional committee 
should examine carefully the following points 
of interest with reference to said fluorida- 
tion: 

1, Possible unjustified invasion of liberty 
guaranteed by the United States Constitution 
and by State constitutions. 

2. Possible violation of civil rights by sup- 
pression of news in regard to scientific data 
offering evidence against fluoridation, and 
unauthorized propaganda issued by the Pub- 
lis Health Service to promote so-called bene- 
fits of fluoridation. e 

3. Lack of dissemination of information in 
regard to mortality statistics and high disease 
incidence in fiuoridated areas. 

4. Lack of analysis of Public Health Service 
statistics, specially with reference to inade- 
quate controls. 

I recommend to you for reading the Novem- 
ber 1953 issue of the Dental Digest, which 
includes an article by Dr, Charles Dillon, 
entitled “The Bio-Chemistry of Florides.“ 
See also The Fluoridation Issue in Its Broader 
Aspects, by C. F. Eicher, doctor of philosophy, 
herewith enclosed. 

An editorial in the Springfield Union, Sat- 
urday, April 28, entitled “Dangers in De- 
mocracy,” concludes: “With all its imper- 
fections, democracy has worked. It has 
maintained the necessary minimum of law 
and order with less cruelty, tyranny, and op- 
pression than any alternative system. But 
the fact that Communist states often call 
themselves people's democracies,’ is a warn- 
ing signal. It should focus attention on the 
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elements of check and balance, of scru 
maintenance of personal and eee 
ao are the assurance that de will 
not degenerate into tyranny, firs 
5 8 5 of some Sener : i hia 
t is my hope, Ed, that you will consid 
this matter seriously and perhaps read this 
letter to Congress and, if it is comprehen- 
sible, insert it in the RECORD. K 
Sincerely, 
JOHN R. AUCHTER, 
Attorney at Law, 


Home Mortgage Debt Is Not Inflationary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
pleased to direct the attention of our cole 
leagues to the following release issued 
by the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn: 

The $88.7 billion which American families 
are presently carrying as their home mort- 
gage debt is a vital support to the Nation's 
economy and is not an unsound factor, it 
VV 

e me 
eee Savings Bank of 

“Actually, this $88.7 billion fs an — 
ment in America’s future, and it Sar 2 
larger as the Nation grows larger.“ he de- 
ee e debt is neither in- 

or ond the abil 
borrowers to pay. f EOE S 

“It is only 11.2 percent of total personal 
savings, and is only 223 percent of the 
present rate of gross national product,” the 
banker continued, “Creation of this home 
mortgage debt has added perhaps twice as 
many billions of dollars of real wealth to the 
Nation's economy, and it has developed for 
American homeowners a form of enforced, 
systematized saving which is one of the 
strongest supports of the economy we have.” 

Asserting that the home mortgage debt is 
sound and anti-inflationary, Mr. Johnson de- 
clared: > 

“Home buyers are decent, fine American 
families who are improving their living con- 
ditians because steady employment and good 
wages enable them to do so. They do not 
regard themselves as statistics. 

“My 40 years experience with thousands 
of home-buying families prove to me that 
they consistently will meet their obligations. 

“In all those years, I have never seen 
home buyers make a more careful study of 
what they can afford than at present. They 
are extremely well informed as to the carry- 
ing charges of a home and the relation of 
these charges to their incomes. 

“Furthermore, no intelligent banker will 
allow any family to buy a home it cannot 
afford. Likewise, the Federal Housing Ad- 
9 and the Veterans’ Administra- 

on ve established and insis sound 
credit standards. sf 

“People are not beguiled by liberal mort- 
gage terms. They are buying homes to im- 
prove their living standards only after care- 
ful and intelligent consideration, 

“Amortized mortgages and Liberal terms, 
soundly based on the borrowers’ ability to 
pay, ne ene numbers of families 

attain their lon for homeownershi 
without hardship.” * bs 5 

Mr. Johnson said his comment was inspired 
by “recent assertions from some quarters” to 
112 that home mortgage debt is too 

8 
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“These alarmists simply will not or do not 
examine the truly important economic fac- 
tors involved,” he asserted. 

The principal factor overlooked is that mil- 
lions of American families have shifted from 
the status of rent payers to the status of 
home buyers, according to the man whose 
bank originates and holds more home mort- 
gages than any other savings bank in the 
world. 

Mr. Johnson explained the situation thus: 

“Those who claim that home mortgage 
debt is too high apparently overlook the fact 
that some 15 million families have ceased 
being rent payers and have become home 
buyers in the past 15 years. 

“This is the real and basic reason why 
home mortgage debt has risen $71.4 billion 
since 1940. Almost all of the total rise is 
simply the substitution of mortgage pay- 
ments for rent payments. 

“The obligations assumed by rent payers 
have not and cannot show up in any mort- 
gage debt studies, which only measure the 
obligations of homeowners. But rental obli- 
gations are just as much a part of the over- 
all economy as mortgage obligations. 

“So far as I can learn, relatively few econ- 
omists have analyzed and reported on that 
fact, except the people in our own statistical 
and economic section and Nathaniel Rogg, 
chief economist of the National Association 
of Home Builders, 

“From these sources I find that in 1940 
the home mortgage debt amounted to $17.3 
billion. It was carried by 11 million fam- 
ilies, which meant an average indebtedness 
of $1,573. 

“Today, the home mortgage debt of $88.7 
billion is ‘spread among more than 26 million 
families, so the average indebtedness is 
$3,412 per family. 

“However, it must be remembered that 
since 1940, personal income has more than 
doubled. Therefore, in relation to 1956 in- 
come, the average home mortgage debt per 
family is less today than it was in 1940. 

“Furthermore, nearly 3 of every 5 families 
in the United States today own or are buying 
their homes. In 1940, the situation was al- 
most exactly reversed. Fifteen years ago, 
approximately 3 of every 5 families were liy- 
ing in rented quarters, and they had nothing 
to show at the end of the year except a 
dozen rent receipts. 

“At least $7.8 billion each year is now being 
added to the savings of home-buyers today 
as they make payments on the principal of 
their m 

“What this all adds up to is that home 
ownership and home buying makes a better 
and more stable national economy. 

“I believe that President Elsenhower's eco- 
nomic report to the Congress 2 months ago 
summarizes the situation completely, when 
he said: ‘A nation in which so many millions 
cf families have growing investments in their 
homes and neighborhoods is likely to be gov- 
erned by a high sense of responsibility.’ ” 


Address Delivered Before the Sixth 
Washington Pilgrimage by Executive 
Director Theodore A. Distler, of the 
Association of American Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am enclos- 
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ing an address by Theodore A. Distler, 
director of the Association of American 
Colleges, delivered before the sixth 
Washington: pilgrimage on April 28, 
1958: 

Fellow pilgrims, we are now gathered in 
a place that is the very center of our na- 
tional Hfe. 

Under our incomparable Constitution, 
each of the three branches of the Federal 
Government has a vital role to play in pre- 
serving for Americans those rights of free- 
men which are proclaimed by the Declara- 
tion of Independence to be the whole end 
of government. But neither the President of 
the United States, as head of the executive 
branch and Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces, nor the judiciary, as inter- 
preter and guardian of our Constitution, 
stands so close to the dally life of the ordi- 
nary citizen as the two Houses of Congress. 
Senators and Representatives-reflect—State 
by State and district by district—the hopes 
and fears, the interests and aspiration, of 
their fellow Americans. In debating issues 
of public policy and in making the laws 
by which our lives are regulated, they strive 
to take account of our hopes and fears, to 
balance our interests, and to satisfy our 
aspirations. Here in the United States 
Capitol is expressed and distilled the con- 
sent of the governed. 

"The voice of the people is the yoice of 
God,” said a scholar and statesman of the 
Middle Ages. In these words Alcuin antici- 
pated by nearly a thousand years the basic 
principle of modern democracy: that every 
individual man, being made in the image 
of God and endowed with his own spark of 
the Divine Wisdom, is entitled of right to an 
equal share with his fellow men in determin- 
ing the destiny of the society in which and 
through which they live. 

But I do not think that Alcuin meant to 
suggest that the people were infallible, any 
more than our Founding Fathers conceived 
of the Republic as an infallible form of gov- 
ernment. As a Christian, he knew that the 
children of God may betray the divine spark 
that is in them and sever themselves from 
their Father. He knew that God acts 
through us only insofar as we seek to know 
His will and subordinate our own wills to it. 
So too the Founding Fathers, while erecting 
in the Constitution every imaginable bastion 
of liberty, made provision through a careful 
system of checks and balances for the only 
certainty in political affairs—the certainty 
of human error. Again, Abraham Lincoln 
proclaimed that our Nation might win a new 
birth of freedom by the sacrifices of the War 
Between the States, but only under divine 
guidance. It has been the mark of the great- 
est statesmen down the ages to ize 
with humility that “the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God.” 

At no time in history has this confession 
of human inadequacy been so urgent as in 
our own day. The quarrels and rivalries with 
which the human race has tormented itself 
from its first begininngs have been magni- 
fied into a demoniac menace by the growth 
of populations, the improvement of commu- 
nications, the ever-accelerating development 
of physical sciences divorced from spiritual 
values, and the emergence of ideological con- 
filcts on a worldwide scale. It is Just a part 
of this awesome picture—but a part of por- 
tentous significance for Americans—that 
the old wistful dream of safe and dignified 
isolation has faded forever. There is no 
room for self-righteousness. No nation can 
shield itself any longer from contact with the 
rest of the world with a curtain of any ma- 
terial whatsoever. Whether we like it or 
not, our own problems have been immensely 
complicated by the changes that the world 
has undergone in our Hfetime. And it must 
be said that our record in coping with them 
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offers little ground for reliance on mere 
human wisdom. 

We know from our own experience that 
the inescapable duty of every citizen to form 
his own judgment on these complex 
is a heavy burden. How much heavier 18 
the burden we -impose on the men 
women we elect. to represent us here 
to take in our name decisions on which the 
life of our Nation and the peace of the whole 
world may depend. To an extent unmatched 
by any similar body in the world, they bear 
the weight of the world on their shoulders. 
They are answerable, not only in the f 
sense to the electorate, but morally to the 
whole of humanity. ‘This is a responsibility 
that calls for more than human wisdom. t 

I imagine that some such thought mus 
have been present in the mind of Senator 
Monnoney when he said to Representative 
Brooxs Hays: Don't you think it would be 
a good thing for us to have a place at the 
Capitol where we might meditate and pray: 
where the mood of prayer could be encour 
aged?” 

Under the inspired leadership of these two 
men, both Houses of Congress, by unanimous 
vote, resolved to establish a room for prayer 
and meditation. Its purpose is twofold. 
First, it bears renewed witness to the hi 
toric conviction of the American people tha 
this Nation is founded on trust, not in hu- 
man wisdom, but in divine providence— 
and this in the spirit of religious tolerance 
embodied in the first amendment of oUF 
Constitution. Secondly, it offers our chose? 
representatives the opportunity of refresh: 
ing their minds and spirits in calm and quie 
and, if they so desire, of seeking that divine 
guidance the need for which they have 
solemnly acknowledged. 

You and I cannot normally enter tue 
prayer room, for it is essential to its purpowe 
that it should be reserved for Members 
the Congress. But we know it is here, g 


“the heart of the Capitol—at the center of 


center. With that knowledge, you can — 
back to your own communities at the en 
of this pilgrimage and testify of the Repu 
lic: “God is in the midst of her; she ® 
not be moved.” 


Commissioner E. M. Webster’s Views 
Opposing H. R. 4090 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 
urge 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I 
Members of the House to oppose H. R. 
4090, which was reported out by n 
Rules Committee yesterday. The b 
would require the installation of an 
automatic radio alarm system on Uni 
States cargo vessels of 1,600 gross tons 
more carrying less than 2 radio opera- 
tors. If Members will read the 130 pases 
of testimony, it will be apparent to 
that the issue here is not safety at sea. rt 
The Commerce Department repo 
recommended against enactment of 7 
legislation. The Federal Communic® 
tions Commission's report stated there 
was no justification for making the de- 
vice mandatory. ts 
It is important to note the comme? t 
of Commissioner E. M. Webster, nO 
only because of his position, as & pog 
Commissioner, but because of his V 


experience in maritime radio safety mat- 
ters. Commissioner Webster presented 
the FCC position on this legislation, the 
technical aspects of which were based 
Upon laboratory tests of the proposed 
device. The Commission’s comments 
Were supplemented by personal views of 
the commissioner. 
The gist of the FCC position was that 
on the high seas must operate 
under a common international formula 
for safety radio purposes; that so far as 
is known the present formula functions 
effectively; and that such formula had 
been reexamined and confirmed as re- 
cently as 1948 internationally, and 1954 
domestically. The proposed requirement 
Would superimpose upon this interna- 
system an additional procedure of 
ship alerting applicable to United States- 
flag vessels only. The situations to 
Which the additional procedure would 
apply were found either not to occur 
Often enough to be a problem; to dupli- 
Cate a present function, or to cause un- 
necessary and widespread alerting. 
In addition, the Commission found 
its laboratory tests that the device 
does not meet the requirements of the 
from the standpoint of its false re- 
Sponse performance. Further, that 
various additional regulations involving 
on speed_of radio signals, the 
Standardization of signal characteristics 
and so forth, or the compulsory installa- 
of ancillary automatic devices 
Would be required in order to create con- 
ditions such that the true response per- 
formance would be sufficiently reliable. 
On his own behalf, Commissioner 
Webster stated: : 
I feel duty bound to tell you what I think 
Š upon that experience and background. 
„ All of these conferences, treaties, 
meetin legislation have had the one 
Objective 3 a workable radio 
Safety system which will be uniform all over 
world. * * * Only through an interna- 
common standardized system can this 
be accomplished. 


Commissioner Webster then listed five 
Teasons why he opposed the legislation 
* concluded by stating: he 

wing on my experience and knowledge, 
I cannot help vut conclude that it [the call 
Selector requirement] is unnecessary and 
Premature. 


Briefiy summarized, the five reasons 
advanced by the Commissioner were 
t: First, there can be no assurance of 
operational reliability since there are no 
international criteria nor is there uni- 
formity among radio operators in the 
Way they send dashes and dots; such 
Criteria have not even been discussed on 
international level; second, no device 
Should be made compulsory until after 
there has been sufficient experience and 
ptance upon which to base an in- 
telligent evaluation and decision; third, 
that whatever merit there is to the pro- 
devise, the features are those of 
Convenience and should not be required 
as part of the safety program; fourth, the 
additional cost would discriminate 
against our merchant marine and can- 
Not be justified as part of the safety sys- 
tem; and fifth, that the present interna- 
tional radio safety and distress system is 
Performing its job satisfactorily. 
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The American Way of Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by the Honorable James 
A. Farley at the pathways-to-under- 
standing dinner of the Golden Slipper 
Square Club, held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
on April 9, 1956: 

THE AMERICAN War or LIFE 
(Address by Hon. James A. Farley, chair- 
man of the board, the Coca-Cola Export 

Corp., Golden Slipper Square Club, path- 

ways-to-understanding dinner, Bellevue 

Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., April 

9, 1956) 

We have heard a great deal In these past 
few years about the American way of life. 
I certainly have no quarrel with those who 
haye so ably and eloquently discussed that 
subject. But I have wondered sometimes 
if in our glorification of the American way 
of life we have not forgotten that a way 
of lite is, in the last analysis, the product 
of human beings. It is-not a social or a 
political philosophy that someone has 
thought out and handed to other people as 
a guide for their activities. It is, rather, 
a name that we give to the habits and meth- 
ods and characteristics of men acting in 
their relation to other men. In short, the 
American way of life is the product of a 
human being which we call an American. 

I would like to consider for a moment 
that average American who has created the 
American way of life; who, in doing so, has 
built a great Nation and, in the name of that 
Nation, is impressing his character upon 
a wide and distracted world. 

It took a good many things to create the 
average American. In the first place, he was 
the product of a problem that may be with 
us as long as men live upon this earth. He 
was the product of a continent called Eu- 
rope, which has suffered for centuries from 
the fact that it could produce more people 
than it could feed. In these days, as we get 
into the habit of looking at the map of the 
world, we see in true perspective exactly 
what Europe is. It is a peninsula thrust out 
to the west and the south of a great con- 
tinent. In many places its land is poor 
and its capacity for the production of food 
is low. Its natural resources are, and have 
always been, scarce and of doubtful value. 
For the most part, its coastline, especially in 
the north, is forbidding and in many months 
of the year almost inaccessible. Its rivers, 
in spite of the exalted songs and stories that 
have been written about them, are not great 
rivers. Its mountains, with a few excep- 
tions, are not supremely great mountains. 
But its population has, at least in modern 
times, been excessively great. That popu- 
lation has been stricken time and again with 
indescribable calamities. It has been rav- 
aged by disease; it has been beset by hunger. 
Apd because of these factors of inadequate 
resources and superabundant population, 
it has been cursed with the most bloody and 
continuous wars that have marked the his- 
tory of the earth. 

Those who made America were the product 
of that background. They left that barren 
and unfruitful continent for many reasons; 
some because they were hungry; some be- 
cause they sought religious consolation; some 
because they disagreed with the political life 
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of Europe; others because they sought ad- 
venture; and still others because for many 
reasons they were persecuted and injured 
at home. They came to America at various 
times, in various ways and for various pur- 
poses. Here they found the answer to the 
bitter necessities that they had experienced 
in Europe. They found that while there 
were hardships in the wilderness, those hard- 
ships were nevertheless capable of being sur- 
mounted by courage and hard work and 
fortitude and patience. Unlike those of 
Europe, our hardships in America were not 
man-made. Nature in America, while it ex- 
acted a price, was an honest merchant be- 
cause when men invested their labor and 
their courage nature paid them a fair and 
ample wage. This was all early Americans 
asked for, and this they were able to get. 
They brought with them the elements of cul- 
ture and constitutional government and the 
instinct of workmanship and technical skills, 
for in spite of its limitations, Europe at least 
provided that much for its children. 

But Americans found itt possible, because 
they were in the land of promise, to build 
upon these beginnings and to build better 
than they had known before. The culture 
that they imported expanded in America, 
Constitutional government found new ways 
of enabling men and women to live together, 
They multiplied their technical skills be- 
cause they found ample resources to which 
they might apply that skill. And in the 
long years after they had founded a civili- 
gation upon the narrow ledge of this con- 
tinent they discovered that whenever the 
curse of overcrowding impeded their move- 
ments they could move farther into the 
continent and find freedom all over again. 
And so the growth of America for 4 cen- 
turies was a process of endless new discovery. 
They went west because the west eternally 
satisfied their necessities. 


It is out of great experience that great 
men are born, and it is out of great enter- 
prise that a great people is born. As the 
boundless vistas of American opportunity 
opened and the population grew and pros- 
pered, so did each individual expand in his 
own views. For, in the last analysis, America 
was built upon individual men and women, 
They found in the beginning, as they strug- 
gled for self-determination and independ- 
ence, that in spite of the fact that they had 
sought refuge from the jealousies and con- 
fiicts of Europe, that the source of those 
jealousies and conflicts had, like evil angels, 
Preceded them to this continent. They 
found, even before national independence 
was created, that greedy empires had sought 
through military power to preempt the great 
American dominion, and that on the south 
and the west and the north and in the great 
seat at the east, they were surrounded by the 
encircling armies of European imperialism. 

One of the most heartening things that 
we gan recall, as in World War II we were 
beset by aggression on the east and aggres- 
sion on the west, is that when we were, 
so far as population is concerned, only a 
fraction of what we are now, we were beset 
by the same dangers. In spite of our pre- 
carious position, we fought and won a war 
for independence. We established ourselves 
as a Nation, 13 States, in total area only 
a fraction of what we are now, by uniting 
in a desire to be free. By the courage of 
our men and women, by our enterprise, by 
diplomacy, by our power to expand, by pur- 
chase, and when all else failed, by war, we 
set about the task of freeing this country 
of the threat of foreign dangers. From tha 
Thirteen Colonies, American moved to the 
west and crated new States out of the wilder- 
ness. They skillfully playea the ambitions 
of the French, the Spanish, and the English 
in such a manner as to acquire à vast ter- 
ritory beyond the Mississippi. And as they 
acquired territory, unlike the practice of 
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imperial Rome, they made each acquisition 
of territory truly thelr own by settlement 
and development. ‘These were not men who 
made compromises with forces that threat- 
ened them. They were men who destroyed 
those threats by their own indomitable 
strength and courage. 

If the American Nation has, in its re- 
sources, in its political institutions and in its 
culture preeminence in the world today it is 
because strong men found three circum- 
stances that favored the growth of a great 
nation. 

The first of these circumstances was the 
great area of the country and the richness of 
its resources. No nation, truly great in every 
way, can be created without natural circum- 
stances that favor its growth. There have 
been nations great in a spiritual sense which 
have grown in a small area and with a small 
population, but from time to time they have 
been the prey of physically stronger neigh- 
bors. The United States avoided that 
eternal threat of danger by the happy cir- 
cumstance of its own position and size. 

The second circumstance that favored our 
growth was the wise policy, inherent in the 
pioneers who settled this country, of creat- 
ing, as they grew, political institutions that 
preserve individual freedom while they offer 
the broadest protection from selfish in- 
fluences. They created a constitution suffi- 
ciently flexible to afford for all generations 
to come the possibility of change and growth. 

The third circumstance that favored the 
growth of a great civilization was the fact 
that America was a meeting place of many 
cultures, many ideals and many diversified 
points of view. It has been the genius of 
Americans to accept immigrants of many 
sorts, to permit them to make their contri- 
bution to our common life, and at the same 
time to assimilate them and their descend- 
ants in a truly unified American tradition. 
We have stretched out our hands to the 
unhappy people of Europe. We have offered 
them opportunity for a better life than they 
had at home, and all we have asked is that 
they have strong hands and loyal hearts. 

In the course of our growth we have, in 
general, avoided interference in the affairs of 
other countries. We have not been anxious 
to make others as we are. We have gener- 
ously contributed whenever we could to per- 
mit other countries to live their own lives, to 
be free of oppression, and to grow as God and 
mature intended that they should. But we 
have not sought to impress our own culture 
upon others. We have learned this hard 
lesson from our own experience, because fs 
we grew as a nation, we asked no help from 
others; we merely wanted the privilege of 
freedom to grow as we could. 

A few years after the establishment of 
this Nation as an independent Republic, our 
statesmen conceived that our duty, in fact, 
that our safety, demanded that we, as the 
strongest Nation in the Americas, should 
assert leadership in the two Americas in 
permitting other small republics to grow as 
we had grown. Out of this arose the most 
specific American statement of foreign pol- 
icy that we have ever created, the Monroe 
Doctrine. The development of this policy 
with reference to the Western Hemisphere 
required, on our part, not only great strength 
but great forbearance, for we did not con- 
ceive it to be the destiny of the United 
States to create an empire in the Western 
Hemisphere. The wisdom of our policy of 
living at peace with our neighbors, while 
at the same time we offer them the broad 
protection of our power, is witnessed by 
the fact that in World War II we had the 
friendship and solid support of almost all 
those countries. 

But all of this national greatness comes 
back fundamentally to the American as an 
individual. Only sound men can make a 
sound nation. It has been the habit of pes- 
simistic people to speak of the distintegra- 
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tion of American character. When at times 
we have seen evidence here and there that 
wealth and security have made people care- 
less and pleasure loving, there have been 
those who have claimed that the fiber of 
America has become soft and that the inner 
integrity of our people has been destroyed. 
But these evidences of weakness were, after 
all, superficial and passing. Fundamentally. 
the American remains as he has always been. 
In the last war we had the proof ot this 
inherent soundness, It is not alone that 
Americans in uniform upheld in every cor- 
ner of the world the finest traditions of 
courage and skill. It was also a fact that 
on the home front Americans maintained 
order, willingly accepted supervision and 
turned with incredible industry and skill to 
the task of production. 

There have been nations, like Germany 
and Japan, that exalted their efficiency. But 
the tests of 1943, 1944, and 1945 showed that 
efficiency is not created by the mere procla- 
mation of an intention to be efficient. Em- 
ciency rises from the strength of free peo- 
ple. In spite of many unfortunate fallures 
of foresight, our American industrial life 
added glories to its achievement, American 
women in the homes, on the farms, in the 
factories, in the hospitals and in the Armed 
Forces proved themselves to be the worthy 
successors of those women who stood loyally 
beside their kin in Washington's army. 
American states and cities’ made their con- 
tribution to the national effort, Everywhere 
we found a spirit of cooperation and loyalty. 

Our task, as we look to the future will be, 
in spite of the suggestions of those who have 
formulas for security and happiness, to bear 
in mind that the United States was not 
built upon formulas; it was built upon the 
individual. We shall retain the power that 
is essential to the maintenance of America’s 
responsibilities in the world only so far as 
we retain the spirit of the pioneer in each 
individual American. The door of oppor- 
tunity must be kept open. The American 
boy must be taught from experience that 
whatever he attains depends upon his own 
inner integrity. We have won the past by 
hard work and honesty and self-reliance. 
There is no better formula through which 
we can win the future. The greatness of 
the past, in its achievements, lights the way 
for progress that is assured if no man-made 
shadows blur the road. It is for us to pre- 
serve for our posterity what our forefathers 
created for us, a Nation of free people, ever 
helpful to others, but always selfish for the 


continuance, within our own domain, of 


the American way of life. 

Despite our errors of omission and com- 
mission we remain steadfast in our Ameri- 
canism. This is a great country. The great- 
ness of our people today indicates the great - 
ness we can attain in the future if we keep 
our feet on the ground and our eyes straight 
ahead toward the victory that is inevitable 
and the harvest it must produce. 

Today America is confronted with our 
present peacetime’s darkest fears, which 
could test our very endurance. Here we 
are now safely out of shooting wars and we 
are confronted with the foreboding shadow 
of a struggle even more terrible and deadly— 
the race for atomic arms supremacy. This 
threat to peace is none of our making but 
springs from the unholy ambition of one 
power, Soviet Russia, to dominate every way 
of life in every place in the world. We es- 
caped one form of totalitariansim, fascism, 
to be confronted with another red fascism, 
perhaps more dangerous than the van- 
quished form. 

It is my solemn conviction that the world 
will survive as a family of nations. ‘The 
family bonds may be tightened in the four 
corners of the world after the manner of our 
sisterhood of states or within a worldwide 
femily. The framework is not as important 
as cooperative achievement of law, justice, 
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and peace. The alternative in this atomic 
age is an ever increasing race for armaments 
with its constant threat of common ruin. 
Without the shadow of a question, our civi- 
lization is indeed on trial. 

In this time of anxiety, I am supremely 
confident that the destiny of this great Re- 
public still lies before us, that our horizon 
is not a whit less limitless and not a shade 
less promising than that which lay before 
our forefathers in the blackness which fol- 
lowed the war for independence. We must 
not forget we are still a youthful Nation. 
as the world goes. Our strength and our 
talents will stand us in good stead. We are 
the hope of ourselves and of the world. We 
are certain to survive to bring lasting peace. 


The Strategic Ar Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing 44 questions were asked by Sen- 
ator SymMINcTon’s subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Forces 
were answered as indicated by Gen. Cur- 
tis E. LeMay in open hearings on April 
30, 1956: 

1. What is SAC? 

SAC is the long-range atomic striking forcé 
of the United States, responsible to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff through the chief of staf, 
USAP, as the executive agent. 

2. What is the principal responsibility of 
SAC? 

The mission of Strategic Air Command 15 
to train and maintain an effective and 
nuclear air offensive force to conduct stra- 
tegic alr warfare. The objective of this mis- 
sion is to become and remain sufficiently 
strong to deter aggression during a cold war 
and in cooperation with other United States 
and allied forces, to win the decisive airpowe 
battle in a general war should it occur, 

3. What are your views as to the best de- 
fense against a strategic atomic air attack? 

Total defense is secured through two func- 
tions: First, through active and passive de- 
fense; and second, the offensive strike capa” 
bility. All responsible airmen agree that Í 
is impossible to provide an airtight defense 
against a well-coordinated and properly exe- 
cuted atomic bombing attack. Attrition 
will vary, depending upon the relative capa“ 
bilities of offense versus defense, but a sub- 
stantial part of the offensive force will always 
get through the defense. ‘Therefore, the 
primary defensive force becomes the offen- 
sive atomic strike capability of sufficient 
effectiveness to provide a deterrent force. 
deterrent force is an effective nuclear offen- 
sive force which is secure from destruction 
by the enemy regardless of what offensiv® 
and defensive action he takes against it. 
The striking force is considered effective if 
it can still inflict unacceptable damage on 
the enemy. 

4. If two countries have the same relativ® 
scientific and military airpower, such as the 
United States of America and the U. S. S. R- 
is it in your opinion possible for one country 
to have purely defensive forces and measures 
adequate to effectively stop a strategle 
atomic air attack by the other country? 

I think I have just answered that question 
by saying that it is the opinion of all respon” 
sible airmen, and the experience of all na- 
tions in wartime, that a purely defensive 
force cannot effectively prevent a substan- 
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tlal portion of a properly coordinated and 
appropriately executed bombing attack from 
Betting through. 

5. Against what must SAC’s required com- 
bat effectiveness be measured? 

SAC has a double role under present na- 

policy. First and foremost, it must 
sufficient strength and readiness to 
Geter open aggression against the United 
States and its allies. Second, in the event 
Such aggression does occur, SAC must be ca- 
Pable of immediate and decisive attacks 
āgainst the enemy's warmaking capability. 
Al modern military men, whether they be 
n, soldiers, or sailors, agree that no 
Surface military tasks can be undertaken 
Until air superiority is achieved. Therefore, 
first thing that must be done in modern 
War is to win the airpower battle. Our re- 
Quired combat effectiveness must therefore 
be measured against this task. . 

6. Has SAC's combat effectiveness been 
adequate to enable it to discharge its respon- 
Sibilities since World War II? 

Yes; SAC has been maintained, as a mat- 

ot top priority, in a high state of combat 

ess for immediate air offensive opera- 

tions as required. It is considered that this 

ness capability has provided the free 

World with its most effective deterrent to 
eral war. 

Cuvacunu, “The United States Strategic 
Air Command is a deterrent of the highest 
Order and maintains ceaseless readiness, We 

much to their devotion to the cause of 
freedom in a troubled world. The primary 
deterrents to aggression remain the nuclear 
Weapon and the ability of the highly organ- 

and trained United States Strategic Air 
Command to use it.” (April 1955 in a Parlia- 
ment debate on alrpower.) 

7. Does SAC now have combat effective- 

Sufficient to enable it to discharge its 
Principal responsibility? 
es; at the present time and in spite of 
Tecent Soviet gains in aircraft and weapons 
technology and production, it is considered 
t SAC continues to maintain sufficient ad- 
vantage over the Soviet offensive capability 
to enable accomplishment of its primary 
es. We must recognize, however, that 
A new factor has entered the equation, and 
that is that the Soviet Union has a long- 
5 attack capability that it did not have 
bine? ago. This factor creates the possi- 
ty of an initial surprise attack upon SAC 
Which in turn would reduce its deterrent 
Power and retaliatory capability. However, 
be any reasonable set of assumptions we 
eve we now have the capability of win- 
F any war the Soviets might start. We 
are not capable of winning it without this 
try receiving very serious damage. Five 
— ago we could have won the war without 
das, duntry receiving comparatively serious 


ge. 

8. Is SAC stronger than the Soviet long- 
Tange air force? 

At the present time: yes. 
we What are the three principal elements 

SAC’s combat effectiveness? 
a t and other equipment, weapons, 
8 System that is adequate for the sup- 
h Of the equipment, and skilled tech- 

icians, and professional people to maintain 
— Operate the aircraft and other equip- 


10, now in 
Bac> How many wings are there 


Fifty-one, 
ll. What different types of aircraft are 
there in these wings? 
Re d. B-52's, B-47's, RB-47's, F-84F's, 
8. 
denn B-36's and B-52’s are long-range heavy 
of neers. The bulk of our force is composed 
wine Medium jet bomber, the B-47, which 
9 Sufficient refueling is capable of inter- 
tinental operations. 
12. When was the plan for the present 
Umber of SAC's combat wings established? 
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It was established in 1953 in connection 
with the 137 wing program which the Air 
Force is now concluding. 

13. Has there been any change in this plan 
since it was established? 

Yes; there have been minor changes, but 
none of consequence. 

14. Has Russian offensive and defensive 
airpower increased more since the plan was 
established than we thought it would? 

Yes; we did not thihk that some of the 
improvements the Soviets have shown would 
occur as soon as they have. 

15. Are there any present plans to increase 
SAC’s combat wings beyond those called for 
by this plan? 

No; not that I know of. However, certain 
changes in the internal composition of the 
strategic force have been made and further 
changes are under consideration in recog- 
nition of the increasing requirement for 
heavy jet bombers with an intercontinental 
capability. 

16. Is SAC’s combat effectiveness in com- 
parison to that of the Russian LRAF grow- 
ing, remaining the same, or weakening? 

Based on present programs known to me 


and the accepted estimates on what the So- 


viet program is, SAC's relative strength is 
expected to decrease. 

17. If no changes are made in the present 
plant and programs for SAC, will SAC’s power 
to discharge its responsibility weaken be- 
tween now and the period of 1958-60? 

The present plans for SAC will insure an 
increase in combat capability between now 
and 1960. However, in spite of this increase, 
if our estimate as to what the Soviet produc- 
tion in the long-range bomber field is cor- 
rect, SAC’s relative power to discharge its 
responsibility will decline during the time 
period. 

18. What will be the effect upon SAC's 
power to discharge its principal responsi- 
bility by the period 1958-60 if SAC’s combat 
effectiveness is not increased beyond pres- 
ent plans and programs? 

As the relative strength of SAC and the 
Soviet Long Range Air Force changes in their 
favor, our ability to carry out our primary 
mission is lessened. 

19. Could the United States be taking 
measures not now planned or programed to 
maintain strategic air superiority against the 
Russians? 

Yes. There are measures not now planned 
or programed that could be taken to im- 
prove our future strategic air position. 

20. What different kinds of long-range 
bombers do we now have in operation? 

B-36's; B-5278. 

21. Which is becoming obsolete? 

The B-36. 

22. What different kinds of long-range 
bombers do the Russians now have? Which 
of these is becoming obsolete? 

The Soviets now have the Bear, which is 
a turbo-prop aircraft; the Bison, which Is 
a jet-powered aircraft comparable to our 
B-52. These are new aircraft and neither 
is obsolete. 

23. Is it not a fact that the quality of Rus- 
sia’s modern long-range bombers (Bison and 
Bear) is comparable to that of our own air- 
craft of the same type (B-52)? 

If our estimates as to the performance 
characteristics of the Bison are accurate, 
then it is comparable to our B-52. The 
Bear, while a long-range bomber, is a turbo- 
prop powered aircraft and therefore its per- 
formance is greater in range but less In speed 
and in altitude than that of the B-52. 

24. Is it not the fact that Russia is now 
producing its two types of modern long- 
range bombers at a combined rate higher 
than our present production of the B-52? 

If our estimate of Soviet production is 
accurate, then they are producing Bears and 
Bisons at a.combined rate substantially 
higher than we are producing B-52's, 
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25. Is it not a fact that we do not now plan 
to increase our rate of B-52's to a point it 
will equal the Russian rate of production of 
their two modern-type bombers? 

The Air Force does not now plan to in- 
crease the rate of production of B-52's to a 
point where it will equal the estimated com- 
bined rate of production of their two modern- 
type bombers. 

26, Is it not a fact that the Russians now 
have in their Air Force more modern long- 
range bombers than we have? 

I assume you do not consider the B-36 as 
being a modern bomber. We believe they 
have more Bisons and Bears in their inventory 
than we have B-52's. 

27. Assuming no change in our present 
plans and programs what, in view of our esti- 
mate of Russian production, would be the 
approximate relationship between our mod- 
ern long-range aircraft force and that of the 
Russians by the period 1958-60? í 

At the period 1958-60 and under the as- 
sumptions stated, the Soviet Air Force will 
haye substantially more Bisons and Bears 
than we will have B-52's. 

28. Is it not a fact that, unless there is a 
change in our present plans and programs, 
the Russian Long Range Air Force will have 
greater striking power than SAC by the 
period 1958-607 

It is very difficult to answer unequivocably 
a question dealing with striking power dur- 
ing this time period. Striking power is a 
Tunction of aircraft, weapons, bases, refuel- 
ing capabilities, maintenance and training. 
Under the assumptions stated in the ques- 
tion, the Soviets will enjoy a numerical 
advantage in long-range bombers in the 
period 1958-60. We would be foolhardy to 
assume they would not also provide the 
weapons, bases, refueling capability, main- 
tenance capacity, training and professional 
personnel to support this numerical superi- 
ority in aircraft. I can oniy conclude then 
that they will have a greater striking power 
than we will have in the time period under 
our present plans and programs, 

29. Is it not a fact that under our national 
policy of peace and nonaggression, we must 
have an air force adequate to meet a sur- 
prise attack? 2 

Yes, 

30. Does this not mean that we should 
have a long range air force that, from the 


If we suffer a surprise attack, it is reason- 
able to assume that we will suffer losses to 
our force. The remainder should be strong 
enough to inflict damage on the enemy that 
will be unacceptable to him if we are going 
to succeed in deterring an attack in the first 
place. It is then reasonable to assume that 
the original force without losses should cer- 
tainly be initially stronger than the Soviet 
force, 

31. Will we, by 1958-60, have such a long 
range air force under present plans and 
programs? 

I have already brought out that the Soviets 
will have a numerical advantage in long- 
range bombers during the time period, and 
again assuming they will provide bases, 
Weapons, maintenance capability, refueling 
capacity and training to support this nu- 
merical advantage then we will be inferior 
in striking power to the Soviet long range 
air force by 1958-60. 

32. Do you think there should be an in- 
crease in the number of B-52 bombers pres- 
ently planned for SAC? 

Yes, I believe that we should maintain the 
deterrent position that we have had over 
the past 10 years. I think this means an 
increase in the planned number of B-52˙8. 
Our force should be equipped with modern 
equipment, in sufficient quantity, at a rate 
that can be produced by our industry and 
absorbed by our units, and supported by our 
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base structure without unacceptable dislo- 
cation of industry and the national economy. 

33. Under present programs and proce- 
dures, will SAC’s bases be adequate by 1958— 
60? 

In general terms the plan for expansion of 
the Air Force has developed ahead of the base 
structure to support it. The building of the 
bases has lagged behind the production of 
airplanes to form the wings; this has resulted 
in a shortage of bases and a crowding up of 
units and aircraft on bases. During the 
1958-60 time period, the overseas base struc- 
ture will generally provide an adequate capa- 
bility for the Strategic Air Command. There 
will still exist some shortage of Z. I. bases. 
This will be overcome to a degree by the expe- 
ditious construction of additional bases that 
are currently programed. However, this will 
still not provide the desired degree of dis- 
persal and will not give the desired base 

e. 

34. If changes are made in present pro- 
grams and bases immediately, will it be pos- 
sible to have an adequate base structure by 
the period 1958-60? 

* Changes in present programs and bases 
would permit an early beneficial occupancy 
date for some Z. I. bases, but because of the 
short construction season in the northern 
regions, would not insure a completely ade- 
quate base structure by the 1958-60 period. 

35. Why has the provision of bases general- 
ly lagged behind the provision of aircraft? 

As a general rule it is easier to obtain 
money for airplanes and equipment than it 
is to get public works funds for bases, includ- 
ing housing. 

36. Is it necessary for the three elements 
of SAC’s combat effectiveness that you have 
mentioned to be in balance? 

Yes. The effectiveness of the strategic 
bomber offensive will be directly proportional 
to the availability of modern aircraft, 
manned by highly trained personnel, an ade- 
quate air refueling force, and properly dis- 

and protected bases, 

37. What is the significance of a proper 
ratio between jet tankers and jet bombers? 

The ratio of jet tankers to jet bombers 
takes into consideration the range of the 
bomber itself, the bases from which they will 
operate, and the targets against which those 
bombers are directed. A bomber is not very 
useful unless it has the range to go from its 
base to the target. The present state of the 
art requires that tankers be provided in some 
cases to obtain this range. 

88. Why is the jet tanker more valuable 
to SAC than the piston-prop tanker? 

The slower conventional tanker, in order 
to make proper contact with its bomber, must 
depart up to several hours before the bomb- 
er. The bomber, forced to wait on the 
ground, is then exposed to enemy attack. 
The airplanes we are now refueling are jet 
airplanes. A jet tanker has the same gen- 
eral ormance characteristics as the 
bomber and, therefore, can accompany the 
bomber, eliminating the rendezvous prob- 
lems. In addition, the performance of the 
jet tankers is such that the refueling alti- 
tude is at a height above most of the 
weather, eliminating weather problems and 
adds to range because the bomber does not 
have to descend to piston-engine altitudes 
to receive its load of fuel. 

39. How would you describe the situation 
that will exist under present programs as 
to the ratio between jet tankers and jet 
bombers by 1958-60? 

The ratio of tankers to bombers that we 
now have programed is the best compromise 
we could come up with at the time the pro- 
gram was laid down. However, we could in- 
crease our intercontinental strike capability 
considerably from our planned base struc- 
ture and with the same size of bomber force 
if we had more tankers than we are now pro- 
gramed to have. ~ 

40. If present plans were changed to es- 
tablish an adequate ratio between jet tank- 
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ers and B-52’s, would this require the ac- 
quisition of substantially more jet tankers 
than is now planned? 

Yes; this would require substantially more 
jet tankers. 

41. If the decision were made promptly: 
to acquire these additional jet tankers, 
could a satisfactory ratio be established be- 
tween now and the period 1958-60? 

Yes. If prompt action were taken now, 
I believe that the desired jet-tanker force 
could be provided by 1960, 

42. Are your maintenance and operations 
funds adequate? 

In the 1956 budget appropriations, Strate- 
gic Air Command lacked $36 million having 
sufficient M. and O. funds to purchase sup- 
port equipment, to maintain our real estate, 
and to purchase other operating supplies. 
However, the lack of this $36 million has not, 
at the present time, reduced our combat 
effectiveness. If, however, it is not made 
up in the 1957 budget, it will reduce our 
combat effectiveness. We have included in 
our 1957 budget the additional $36 million, 
but Congress, of course, has not acted on this 
budget. 

43. Is is not a fact that Soviet defensive 
capability has greatly improved in the last 
5 years? 

It is reasonable to assume that they would 
progress in their defensive capability and 
I believe they have. 

44. What is your view of the relationship 
between long- range bomber force and the 
inter-continental ballistic missile? 

The ICBM has a potential of being a good 
Weapons system in the future. We should, 
by all means, press forward with our re- 
search and development program to pro- 
duce this weapon at the earliest possible 
date. However, there are many difficult 
problems in this program and I believe that 
the first model of the weapon, both ours 
and the Russians’, will be less efficient than 
the manned bomber. As time goes on this 
efficiency should increase and the weapon 
become more reliable and useful. I think 
it reasonable to say that the first ICBM will 
augment the manned bomber force, and at 
some later date will supplant a portion of 
the manned bomber force. But I do not 
believe that in the foreseeable future the 
ICBM will replace all of the manned bomber 
Torce. 


Mr. Speaker, the following concluding 
statement was made by Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay before Senator SYMINGTON’S 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on the Armed Forces at open hearings on 
April 30, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman, I request the privilege of 
making a closing statement for the record in 
hope that I may further clarify to some ex- 
tent our air-offensive requirements. I think 
I should insure that certain aspects of the 
problem be made as clear as possible. 

For the time period we have had under 
discussion—that is, for the next few years— 
I believe that your questions and my re- 
sponses have made it clear that, in my opin- 
jon, our offensive capability in terms of a 
long-range strategic Air Force could be Im- 
proved considerably by the following actions 
if they are promptly taken: 

First, the selection and retention within 
the force of highly skilled technicians and 
professional combat crews. 

Second, the provision of an adequate base 
structure and other required facilities to per- 
mit the force to assume a more effective de- 
fensive and offensive ure. a 

Third, the provision of additional equip- 
ment, including long-range jet bombers and 
jet tankers to expand the force into as nearly 
certain a deterrent to war as it is possible 
to attain. 

I am fearful, though, the impression might 
prevail that if these requirements were to be 
met in the next few years, we will have 
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reached a point where we could face the fu- 
ture with some degree of complacency: 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Meeting the requirements for skilled per- 
sonnel, professional combat crews, nec 
facilities, adequate bases, and a satisfactory 
defensive and offensive posture within the 
next few years is only an interim measure 
are able to take with corrective action that 1 
practicable now. 

The problem of security is a dynamic one. 
The rate of progress achieved by the Soviet 
in the past few years demonstrates this, 
There is no indication that their rate % 
progress will not be sustained. It might 
even be accelerated. As their appreciation 
of the significance of air offensive power 
grows our efforts to retain the deterrent ad- 
vantage must be continuous. This m 
that research and development for the weap” 
ons system of a few years from now must 
receive increased emphasis and vigorous 
attention today. 

I have previously stated my views on the 
ICBM and the requirement for hastening is 
operational date as a matter of first priority: 
I also stated that in my opinion the m: 
bomber will be used by us as a primary mean: 
of long-range weapons delivery for several 
years to come. Therefore, it is most impot” 
tant that we address. our efforts and 
scientific and production capabilities to 
development and production of the manned 
bomber “follow-on” our successor to 2 
B-52/KC-135 combination, at the earlies 
possible date. We must have a mode 
force in being to meet each new threat 
it develops. Attempts to catch up onc? 
we have been overtaken can only result 
keeping us off balance and in surrend 
our ability to deter. 

Finally, no military force can be any mor? 
effective than the logistic system which sup 
ports it and the physical plant which sus“ 
tains it. There must be continued modern“ 
ization of our logistic system to keeP y 
abreast of our force modernization. A” 
last but not least, if we are to derive s ful 
measure of security from each dollar 
invest in the force, there must always 
provision of sufficient funds for the mainte- 
nance and operation of our physical plant. 
our aircraft and our supporting equipment. 


Where's the Taxpayer's Surplus? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 ` 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
month's issue of the U. S. News & world 
Report, in an article entitled “United 
States Treasury Strikes It Rich,” tells ¥ 
that for the year ending June 30, 1956, 
the Government's cash budget is to sho” 
a surplus of about $4,300,000,000. 

The Wall Street Journal published on 
the same day as that article says that 
Federal surplus will be only $2 billion. 

Edward L. Dale, Jr., of the New York 
Times, quoted Mr. Eisenhower as ha t 
estimated in January of this year tha 
the budget barely would be in 
with a surplus of less than $250 million. 

Before this so-called surplus disap- 
pears entirely, let us do something wit? 

My first choice would, of course, be to 
use the major portion of any surpl¥ 
revenue toward a reduction of our na 
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tional debt, which is presently in the 

Reighborhood of $280 billion. The ad- 

tration seems very much in favor 
course. 

Some Treasury officials are very proud 
Sf our military cutbacks even if we are 
dollar rich and security poor. Some peo- 

Could sleep better with less of a cash 
Surplus and, instead, an Air Force second 
to no other power on earth. 

Let us not fool ourselves. There will 
be no large-scale reduction of the na- 

debt. This so-called big surplus in 

the cash budget is quite different from a 

Surplus in the regular budget, for it in- 

Cludes surplus income of social-security 

Payments and other trust funds and ex- 
es certain noncash transactions. 

What does all this mean to John Q. 
Public who has a real tough time with his 
budget and somehow never has a surplus 

ter he pays his taxes? It means he 
Might stand a little consideration, also. 

It is not demagogic to speak of tax 

uction. Scientifically, taxes where 
ry should be based on the ability 
to Pay. Taxes and the basis for their 
imposition must be fair. Just as our 
ple demand morality in domestic gov- 
nt and morality in international 
dealings, taxes must have a morally ac- 
deptable basic justification. People in 
the United States pay very high taxes 
ause they have faith in the justice of 
their imposition. Heaven help the gov- 
ernment whose people heed the anarch- 
istie rantings and ravings of a demo- 
Sue such as France has had visited 
“Don her in the person of the infamous 
Pierre Poujade. 

I must stand opposed to tax reduction 
Which has no moral or scientific justi- 
Reation. It is “Poujadism” to reduce 

just because this is the year of a 
treat national election. 

If we have a surplus and taxes can be 

Uced safely and in good conscience 
thout impairment of our national 
h and essential governmental 
*€rvices, then Congress has the respon- 
‘ibility and, indeed, the duty to reduce 
t em. I insist, however, that the reduc- 
fon should be scientifically and fairly 

ved at. 

The reduction should be first and fore- 
Most for those upon whom the burden 
A taxes falls most heavily and cruelly. 
Our Primary consideration must be for 
ite Man whose major problem is to make 

th ends meet, the taxpayer who labors 
Under the greatest hardship and has the 
least ability to pay. Certainly we should 
züminate for him any tax which is un- 

alr or unjust before we do anything 
in the field of tax reduction. 

beet a beginning, it occurs to me that a 

T adwinner must go to work every day. 

9 do so, he requires transportation. 
This is an essential without which he 
h t alone would be unable to support 
Y lf and his family, but likewise, 
inach he would not be able to earn any 
inne upon which our Government 
archt expect him to pay a tax. The 
Mitte large business enterprise is per- 

‘ted deduction from its taxable in- 
Pent of legitimate travel expense. Our 
ded ral Government does not permit 
th, uction of transportation costs from 
pi, Ome to the place of business or em- 

ment, in fact, it does not even allow 
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for travel expenses incurred in a jour- 
ney to another city to accept or seek em- 
ployment, and I maintain that this poses 
a classic example of unreality and un- 
fairness in our tax laws and regulations. 

Transportation to and from work is a 
vital item of a man’s business expense. 

Ordinary public transportation costs 
for the average citizen are a not incon- 
siderable amount directly and intimately 
connected with the business of earning a 
living or holding a job. 

Whether a breadwinner daily travels 
to his job or place of business by train, 
bus, trolley, subway, or car, the expense 
for him in employing these essential 
facilities has doubled or tripled in recent 
years. For him, these truly necessary 
business or job costs are an increasingly 
heavy burden. 

Is it fair, is it morally justifiable that 
our tax laws and regulations should re- 
fuse to allow these expenses as a proper 
business deduction? With the expen- 
diture of transportation money from 
home to job, would there be a job to pro- 
duce income? 

In New York City a working man pays 
a minimum of $75 a year just to get from 
his home to his job and back each work- 
ing day. This essential outlay is the 
very minimum he must pay. Many tax- 


payers are required to pay several times - 


this amount. Commuters living in out- 
lying districts and coming to a city to 
work each day are spending vastly more. 
It is sheer hypocrisy on the part of our 
tax regulations to characterize these 
sums as “living or personal expense“; 
they are in truth and in fact, job or 
business expenses. Why should not this 
taxpayer's legitimate business expense 
be deductible? Is not this morally right? 
Is not such an allowance fair play? 
This seems to me to be far more scien- 
tific than some of the proposed across- 


the- board cuts. An increase in depend- 


ency exemption is urged by many as be- 
ing logical, but the present dependency 
exemptions, in the light of existing liv- 
ing costs, are so unrealistic that a modest 
increase in the amount of such depend- 
ency allowances, which is all that could 
be expected, would not bring us very 
much closer to the all important goal of 
the just and equitable tax base. 

I have recently introduced a resolution 
to study the efficacy of this proposal, its 
impact and its reasonableness, in the 
hope that we can approach the question 
of tax relief morally, scientifically, and 
fairly—not politically. This is, I think, 
all that our people ask for and certainly 
what they have a right to expect of us. 


Heretical Orthodoxy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Adams, of the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary at Louisville, 
Ky., is one of the foremost teachers of 
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the New Testament. In January of this 
year it was my great honor to hear this 
outstanding teacher deliver one of the 
most stirring addresses I have ever ex- 
perienced. His title was “Heretical Or- 
thodoxy.” I obtained permission from 
this distinguished teacher to place this 
outstanding work in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include, herewith, a letter under date of 
March 23, 1956, from Dr. Adams, along 
with this masterpiece on the New Testa- 
ment. I commend it to every Member of 
the Congress; 

Tue SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Louisville, Ky., March 23, 1956. 
Congressman MENDEL RIVERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RIVERS: A few state- 
ments are in place, as I send to you the ma- 
terial which you had every right to expect 
weeks ago. 

1, Your request to make further use of 
my message, particularly my second mes- 
sage during the institute here in the semin- 
ary, was and is a needed encouragement to 
me. For it is most urgent that we do some- 
thing besides talk about this matter. And 
no one person, or a few persons, can effect 
the needed action. 

2. This message deals with highly explosive 
materials. There is more than dynamite 
here: it is atomic in nature. It cuts the 
foundation from under much of our de- 
nominational hierarchies—Roman Catholic, 
and all the others. And not one is guiltless, 
Even we Baptists who boasts of our democ- 
racy, our congregational and local church 
control, have plenty of popes in spirit and 
divisiveness, all to the incalculable losses 
to Christ's cause. 

3. Jesus went to the cross as much for con- 
tradicting the claims of the religious, au- 
thoritative leaders of his day as for any 
other cause. I challenge anyone to show a 
case in history where ecclesiastical leaders 
(also political and economic and other 
leaders) ever surrendered their thrones or 
prerogatives, without a fight. Not all the 
“blind leaders of the blind“ died in the first 
century. If you publish my message, it will 
be either ignored, or misconstrued, or contra- 
dicted in every possible way. 

4, I have, accordingly, made a complete 
restudy of much of the Old and all of the 
New Testament, along with all pertinent 
known history down to A. D. 300, double 
checking every point, solely in the interest 
of accuracy and effectiveness. I was al- 
ready heavily loaded with off-campus obli- 
gations when your request came. I have 
burned the midnight oil in producing what 
Iam now sending you. The work is there, 
although it may not show in the article 
itself. - 

5. This further research on my part has 
served to prove to me that my message is 
not only basically true: it is undergirded 
with a mass of sustaining evidence: The 
proof is overwhelming. I have used only 
samples of it. I could only hint briefly near 
the end of the article at the perversion of this 
Biblical truth, as can be clearly shown in his- 
tory, down to A. D. 300. 

6. I wish you yourself would make an ex- 
periment, knowing that it will take some 
time. “I wish you would read this article 
slowly, studying each Scripture passage re- 
ferred to, as you come to it. You are at 
liberty, of course, to decide that I do not 
prove my case. If that is true, you should 
discover it before you publish it. 

7. If you decide to use this article, I hope 
you will insert early in the article some- 
thing like this. “It will be worse than use- 
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less to read this article, unless you are willing 
to open your Bible and study for yourself 
each Scripture referred to, as you come to It. 
This article is designed to serve only as a 
guide to your study of the Scriptures for 
yourself. To substitute the reading of this 
article for the study of the Scriptures is un- 
fair to all concerned,” 

8. If we could get this truth out and put 
it to work, I’m willing to say that it would 
result in a reformation that would reduce 
Protestant Reformation of the 16th century to 
a mere skirmish in the fight needed to un- 
cover the true Christ and Christianity of his- 
tory, without whom and which world chaos 
has only begun. Regardless of what you 
do, I am not through with this New Testa- 
ment fact. 

9. Genuine, effective, worldwide ecumenic- 
ity is impossible until our denominational 
leaders become willing to come down off their 
ecclesiastical and theological stilts, con- 
structed largely of bunk and heresy, in a 
willingness to substitute Biblical and ortho- 
dox ideas, programs, and actions for mere 
traditional, pious platitudes. 

10. We shall never enlist laymen properly 
in the work of our churches, until we show 
them from the Scriptures that they are not 
laymen—that they are ministers. 

In length and content this article is almost 
exactly what I gave in my message to you 
men. I have not prepared a different mes- 
sage, I have just doublechecked all details. 

I thank you most sincerely for giving this 
idea some consideration beyond the Satur- 
day morning when you heard me discuss it 
in our Seminary Chapel. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
- War. W. ADAMS. 


HERETICAL ORTHODOXY 
(By Dr. W. W. Adams) 


Yesterday our subject was Jesus Among 
Men. I had planned to continue today with 
a study of Jesus Among Men in the Person 
of His Disciples. 

I bave changed that plan for two reasons: 
One, the messages that have been brought 
to use here since I spoke yesterday morning, 
highlighted by what Billy Graham revealed 
to us regarding world conditions today. No 
normal person can hear those messages and 
forget them. Two, a question which many 
of you have been discussing among your- 
selves, and some of you put directly to me. 
“What can we do when we return home, 
more than simply report that we have at- 
tended an Institute? Is there anything we 
can do that will lead our churches to begin 
to do what will meet the needs of our day?” 

I’ have taken your question seriously. 
When normally I should have been sleeping, 
I was praying and wrestling with your ques- 
tion. What I have decided to do today may 
miss the mark; but at least it does not de- 
liberately dodge the question. 

At this point we face what may prove to 
be insurmountable difficulties. One, the 
Bible and the Christian life, in their full 
dimensions and significance, lie beyond the 
reach of any one person. No one can ac- 
curately, completely and with perfect bal- 
ance comprehend all that is involved. Two, 
in the centuries since Jesus was among men, 
so much human tradition, totally or partly 
false, has come into being, has been given 
Biblical and practical sanctity, and has been 
ensconced in our religious institutions and 
programs, that one wonders if we can ever 
uncover God's Word, so that its simple teach- 
Ings can possess our minds and guide our 
actions. Three, we are not always willing 
to obey God's Word, even when we see its 
meaning. It will do no harm to admit the 
truth: ignorance of God's Word is not the 
only reason why we fail to apply God's rem- 
edy to our ills. Four, many times when we 
seek to explain something and we think we 
are enlightening our hearers, we only con- 
fuse them. At the beginning of a new 


East, the West, the North, the South. 
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school year, a rather large number of stu- 
dents enrolled in.a certain class, After the 
second meeting of the class, one student did 
not return. Unable to learn anything about 
the student, the professor drew a line 
through his name. At the end of the se- 


mester, an assistant gave the examination. 


When the professor was reading the papers, 
to his surprise, he found a paper from the 
student who had been present only twice. 
Out of curiosity he read the paper. It proved 
to be the best of the entire lot. The pro- 
fessor had to search for an excuse to grade 
the paper down to 99, Completely baffled, 
he sent out an urgent call for a conference 
with the student. When the student arrived 
in the office, the professor stated the facts 
in the case and said: “You were present in 
the class only twice; you had no right even 
to take the examination. And yet I gave you 
a grade of 99; I positively do not understand 
it." The student replied: “I know you do 
not understand it; but I think I can explain 
it. You see, those two times I was in your 
class, I got confused; otherwise I believe I 
could have made 100.” 

We are all disturbed and largely for the 
Same reasons. One, chaos is spreading and 
deepening everywhere. The forces of evil, 
disunity and disintegration are on the 
march, are more aggressive and effective to- 
day than are the forces of righteousness. 
It requires no prophet to see that, unless we 
can change this situation, some kind of 
horrifying world explosion seems to be in- 
evitable in the near future. Two, we sense 
the gross disparity between the power of 


Christianity, as presented in the Bible and 


in our sermons, and the power actually man- 
Hested in our lives today, individually and 
corporately. The present demonstration of 
power in dealing with individual, group and 
world problems falls so short of what we say 
the Bible teaches and what we claim for 
the Christian faith that the masses of peo- 
ple today are not at all impressed with our 
claims. 

It is in place to be a little more specific, 
In 1913, soon after I was licensed to preach 
in Liberty Baptist Church, Shelby County, 
Ala., our pastor, Rev. I. Y. Inzer, made 
a simple request of me. W. W., I want you 
to find out why it is that, here in our church, 
with a membership of about 200, we can fill 
this large building twice a day during our 
annual revival in August, baptize from 1 to 3 
dozens of members, and then, during the 
other 51 weeks of the year, I cannot find 
more than 50 or 60 members who will vigor- 
ously and persistently throw themselves into 
the church's program.” In the 43 years that 
have passed since 1913, I have made contacts 
with ministers and other church leaders in 
all parts of our country. I make it my busi- 
ness to get the facts regarding our churches, 
A church with a membership of 100 will do 
well to average for the year 40 to 60 in the 
morning service; 25 to 35 in the evening serv- 
ice; 15 to 30 in prayer meeting (if any). For 
a church of 300, the average will be about 
130 to 150; 75 to 100; 25 to 50. For a church 
with 1,400, the figures may be about 600, 
250, 85. A church boasting 3,300 will be 
considered a success if the attendance aver- 
ages 900, 350, 125. And it makes little dif- 
ference where the church is located—in the 
Nor 
do a few splendid exceptions to these aver- 
ages change the national picture. We must 
remember also that those who do attend 
church services regularly may fall far short 
in putting Christianity into practice in all 
areas of life. 

If we were not so atcustomed to this 
situation we should be so frightened by it 
that we could not even think of living 
normal lives again, until we find the expla- 
nation and the remedy. It requires no 
intellectual acumen to draw the right con- 
clusion: either what we claim for Christi- 
anity is not true, or somewhere in our 
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individual lives and in the programs and 
activities of our churches, there is something 
basically and fundamentally wrong. n? 

But what is it? Dare we even try to find 
Even if we should find it, are we 
to face it and do something about it? 1 

I am not naive enough to believe that 
can point out 1 or 2 weaknesses in du 
churches, the correcting of which will com. 
pletely change the situation I have 
describing. Of course it is not that sim — 
Nor can I expect in a speech of 30 minu 
to convince all of you of the reality 
importance of the causes I shall mention | 

I am now ready and willing to point out 
you what, as I see it, are the two most di dsf: 
ing heresies among our church people t Wie 
They are the dividing of the world and 11. 
into the secular and sacred; and the clan 
fying of Christian people into laity say 
clergy. Does it shock you to hear me 
that the Bible knows nothing about ali 
and sacred, laity and clergy; and that 
things are sacred and all Christians are 
isters? That is exactly what I am sa our 
If we could end these heresies and get 11 
people to be Biblical in these matters 
would result in a reformation more aynan 
and extensive than anything known in men 
tory since Jesus was on earth, You 700 
have asked for something to do when 
return home that will enable our ch 0 
to minister to the world of our day snd 
master the forces of evil. Iam now answer 
ing your question. ed 

First, go back home and lead your ch 
people to recognize and to put into and 
the Biblical point of view; that all of Hife 
all things are sacred; that the only aun 
thing in existence is the wrong use of d 
and things, the substituting of ourselves 
things for God, the creator of both. : 

We have been taught that some thing? 
are “secular” (Latin, saeculum, a race, 2 
the world); temporal, profane, worldly. tnis 
cause of their association with this age, ti 
world; and not spiritual, eternal, eccl 5 
cal. Other things are “sacred” (Latin, — 
sacred, holy, dedicated, devoted to God, 
gion, the church); to be hallowed, rens 
enced, respected, because of their associa 
with the divine. ia 

I challenge you to open your Bibles st? 
study each of the following passages and 
for yourself that: 0 

1. Genesis 1: 31: Everything God mad 
“was very good.“ That should not surpris? 
us: anything that God makes is good, sact os 
The wrong use of God’s good earth has o 
led us into believing that somehow it 18 ae 
longer good, sacred; but is secular, evil, uo 
holy. The Bible's repeated and empha 
warnings against worldiness, using life the 
things as ends in themselves, and not for tof 
good of mankind and the glory of the Create: 
God, has blinded us to the fact that all the 
God made—and he made everything exec 124 
our misuse of what he made is sacred 
holy. 

2. Exodus 20: 9: That “6 days shalt ao 
labor, and do all thy work.” God would evil 
command his people to do that which 15 
profane, less than sacred. Work is, theref tet 
of God, and Js good, sacred, holy. No 1 
revelation changes this fact. 
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stitutionally different in nature and 
that if we put God and his kingdom 
righteousness first, “all these things will 
added.“ Anything that God will add 
those who practice the righteousness of 
kingdom, and thus becomes a part 

kingdom, is not less or other than 
sacred. Otherwise God's kingdom 
a mixture of the good and the nongood, 
holy and the unholy, Because some 
are of secondary or tertiary importance 
not justify their being classified as ot? 
than sacred. 


rh ates 8 
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4. Romans 11: 386: The universe (“all 
ta panto, the totality of things) is 
divine—“of him, through him, and unto 
: it comes from God, through his cre- 
ative action, and serves his Total 
and eternal glory, therefore, belongs to him. 
erything God made, including us who live 
in and of the world, is designed and we 
Should use it to contribute to God's glory. 
5. John 1: 1-3; Colossians 1: 13-18: The 
Logos, God's Son, our Savior and Lord, is the 
one in and through whom, as intermediating 
Dent. God created the universe, all things"; 
“without him nothing was made that has 
deen made"; he makes all things a cosmos, 
Universe, and not chaos (in him “all things 
hold together); and he is the end 
Or goal of all things (“unto him”; all things 
Rre designed to further and perfect his uni- 
and cosmic purpose). 
6. Hebrew 1: ae The Son is “heir of all 
gs;" the Father projects himself into 
the future and will complete and consum- 
Mate his eternal purpose in and with the 
erse through his Son, his heir. 
7. Ephesians 1: 9-10: According to his 
ternal purpose and plan, the Father has 
into our world in the person of his in- 
te Son, to complete his program in all 
Previous times, by heading up, bringing 
Ender one headship, one king, “all things“ 
heaven and earth. 

Romans 8: 15-17; Ephesians 1: 11-14: 
We, God's redeemed in Jesus Christ, are his 
Joint heirs—to help him complete his min- 

» which is as comprehensive as the uni- 
and the human race; for the Father's 
is “to reconcile all things unto him- 
* * on the earth, * * * in the heavens,” 
h his Son; Colossians 1: 20. 
his. I Corinthians 8: 6: The Creator God, 

redeeming Son, we the redeemed, and 
the Universe (“all things”) are bound to- 
Rether in an eternal and sacred purpose and 
Plan which only our rebellion can disturb. 
dur sin, which disturbs this divine and 
ternal oneness, is the only nonsacred thing 
know anything about. 

0. Romans 8: 19-22: All creation, now 
) 


Plan 
telr » 


We 

1 
g under the load of vanity (empti- 
2 which is hers by virtue of having been 
laced involuntarily under sinful humanity, 
longs for and will share in the final liberty 

“Nd glory of God's sons. 
6.1 Our bodies are sacred. I Corinthians 
kene 20. The body of each of you “is a 
while of the Holy Spirit which is in you, 
— ve have from God; and ye are not your 
n: for ye were bought with a price: glorify 
pod therefore in your body.” I Corinthians 
Goa. 27! Collectively, “ye are a temple of 
ine’ And the spirit of God dwells in you. If 
7 man destroys the temple of God, him 
— God destroy.” It is logical, therefore, 
toon Paul, in I Thessalonians 5: 23, should 
You, “And the God of peace himself sanctify 
bod wholly; and may your spirit and soul and 
the”, be preserved entire, without blame at 
ta coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
ting of the body as sacred, along with spirit 
Joi Soul, is confirmed in John's prayer, Third 
hn 2. T pray that in all things thou mayest 
Prog, and be in health, even as thy soul 
tn, Pers." Romans 12: 1-2: We are, accord- 
ton: “to present our bodies living sacrifices 
holy and acceptable“. 

ean? Therefore, it is high time that we re- 
Pture the Biblical message regarding the 
Ur nature and comprehensiveness of 
fo. I Corinthians 10: 31: “Whether there- 
ar ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
to the glory of God.” Colossians 3: 17: 
ae whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do 
main the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
ars to God the Father h him.” 
Thessalonians 3: 9-12: Do “your own buisi- 
yo and work with your hands * that 
Cura walk becomingly (and so win to 
a ist) toward them that are without, and 
172 mare need of nothing.” I John 2: 15- 
; of satisfying our lusts in the 
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world, and so substituting the world for God, 
let us love the Father by doing his will, in- 
cluding using all that He created for His 

1 s 
= Da dene with the heresy that some things 
are to be hallowed and respected, because 
they are devoted to God, religion and the 
church; and substitute the Biblical message 
that all things are God's, intended to be 
used for His glory, and are, therefore, sacred. 
Ponder what it would mean if we could lead 
all our people to consider and to treat the 
totality of life and things as being sacred; 
that all time, material resources, and our- 
selves, including our bodies, belong to God 
and are to be dedicated to His glory and the 
highest welfare of humanity; that true 
Christianity cannot be confined to Sunday, 
and to church and to certain phases of life 
and relationships; but comprehends God, 
humanity, the universe, time and all of life! 
Then all of life would glow with a sacred and 
divine holiness, so that all people who are 
genuinely Christlan would become a vital 
and active part of the church of the living 
Christ, who is in our world to “head up all 
things * * * in Heaven and earth,” 

If you men want something all-absorbing 
to do when you return home, here is one 
day's work for you. 

Second, go back home and lead your church 
people to recognize and to put into action 
the Biblical message: that all Christians are 
ministers, and that, therefore, the most 
colossal and destructive heresy ever generated 
by the determined enemy of Christianity is 
the dividing of believers into laity and clergy. 
To call attention to all the scriptures that 
bear on this question would require hours, 
Here are some of the more important facts. 

1. Judaism failed primarily because the 
Jewish people became so absorbed in their 
heirarchical, institutional life, and so devoted 
to the formalistic, ritualistic observances of 
their religion, that they lost sight of and 
failed in their one mission—to serve as God's 
priestly nation, in mediating God to all the 
nations (Genesis 12: 1-3; Exodus 19: 4-6), 
Through Amos (Amos 5: 21-24; cf. Isaiah 
5: 1-7) God actually commanded the He- 
brews to stop their entire temple (church) 
services, which had been substituted for 
practicing justice and righteousness, 

2. The world into which Jesus came was 
overlaid with hollow, ritualistic, legalistic 
religion, under the supervision of authori- 
tative leaders who constituted a highly or- 
ganized religious order, binding heavy loads 
bear them (Luke 11: 46; Matthew 23: 4). 
Almost every vital phase of their religion had 
been covered over under a mass of human 
traditions: God’s commandments (Mark 
7: 5-13); the Sabbath (Mark 2: 23-28); gen- 
uine charity, prayer, and fasting (Matthew 
6: 1-16); the primacy of right relationship 
with others (Matthew 5: 23-24); practicing 


justice, mercy, and faith (Matthew 12: 7; 


23: 23); and striving for inward purity (Mark 
7: 18-23). Jesus came to minister, as well 
as to die for men (Mark 10: 45). This led 
Jesus to break through the religious and so- 
cial customs of the day that separated the 
leaders from the masses. He went to the 
people, wherever they were—in their homes, 
places of business, and religious and social 
gatherings, and in the open spaces. Jesus 
avoided and separated from nobody, unless 
he was first rejected. Moreover, he minis- 
tered to all the needs of people. There are 
no known exceptions. This comprehensive 
ministry, ignoring all divisions among the 
people, more than any other one factor, put 
Jesus on the cross. For the religious leaders, 
wedded solidly to their religious hierarchy 
and prerogatives, saw clearly that, if Jesus’ 
spirit, example, and teachings should prevail, 
their entire profession, institutional 
would collapse (John 11: 47-48; Luke 23: 2), 
3. Jesus persistently sought to create a 
spirit of complete unity, equality, mutuality, 
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and cooperation among his disciples; refusing 
to give priority to one person or group of 
persons, or to one ministry; always rebuking 
any manifestations of spirit and any move 
that would even suggest divisions or grada- 
tions among his followers and workers. His 
actions and words correspond; Luke 22: 27: 
“I am in your midst as one that serves.” 
Disciples should pray that the Lord, not some 
ecclesiastical agency, will send forth laborers, 
not authoritative officials, into his vineyard 
(Matthew 9: 38; Luke 10: 2). Without any 
public ordination, and with no hint of any 
clerical orders, giving special authority and 
duties to no one or several individuals, Jesus 
appointed and sent out the 12 (Mark 3: 14; 
Luke 6: 13), and the 70 (Luke 10: 1-24), with 
one purpose only—to help him minister to 
the peoples 

What appears, at first sight, to be a special 
and authoritative office and function for 
Simon Peter, in making him the foundation 
of the church and the sole possessor of the 
keys of the kingdom, disappears completely, 
when all the facts are considered (Matthew 
16: 13-20). The church is not founded on 
the man Peter (petros); it is not founded on 
any one person, not even Christ, or idea or 
experience. Jesus began his church when 
one person apprehended and was ready to 
confess and act upon the Father's revelation, 
that Jesus is more than man—that he is 
“the Christ, the Son of the living God”; that 
is, the Jesus is the Messiah, the King, the key 
to the kingdom, the one who has “the keys 
of death and of Hades“ (Revelations 1: 18). 
The church is founded on the union of the 
Father and his redeemed sons, in the person 
of his redeeming Son. “My Father revealed 
this to you * * and thou art Peter (petros), 
and upon this rock (petra, a mass of rock, a 
unity of persons, experiences, and actions), I 
will build my church.” “Peter, through you, 
I shall now unlock other hearts and give to 
them the truth, the secret, the keys. Thus 
you will be building and loosing, determining 
the eternal destiny of men.” Later on, ex- 
actly the same authority, responsibility, 
privilege and function were placed upon the 
church, all disciples, the total body of the 
redeemed (Matthew 18: 15-20; John 20: 19 
23). Every believer strengthens the founda- 
tion of the church, and shares in the work of 
3 sed N unlocking or closing 

n's hear the redeeming, 

x g. forgiving 

Imagine the idea of an order of clergy, 
graded in offices, authority, and powers, sur- 
viving in such experiences as the following: 
Mark 9: 33-37; 10: 35-45: greatness, exalta- 
tion, and places of honor belong only to 
those who humble themselves (Luke 14; 11), 
becoming servants and ministers of all, even 
as Jesus came “to minister and to die for 
all“ —the complete antithesis of the king- 
doms of the world where rulers, exercising 
the authority and power of their high of- 
fices, lord it over their subjects, John 13: 1 
20: Jesus, our Lord and Master, earned the 
right to say: “If I * * * have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one another 's 
feet.” Neither Jesus, nor Peter, nor the 
other disciples knew anything about the 
primacy of Peter or anybody else. In the 
face of the example, spirit, and teachings of 
Jesus, only those who are strangers to Him 
could contemplate or tolerate the idea of 
gradations and divisions among believers. 

Later on, Jesus sought to reclaim Peter, 
after his defection in denying his Lord, and 
to make of him a dependable shepherd in 
tending and feeding the sheep, rather than 
creating for him an authoritative office over 
the church, Jesus would be pleased to make 
of Peter a worker on the level. with other 
disciples: (John 21: 15-19). 

Unity among Christ's disciples and workers 
reaches its climax in Matthew 23: 1-12. I 
quote this in part. “But all their 
works they do to be seen of men: for they 
make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge 
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the borders of their garments, and love the 
chief place at feasts,and the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the salutations in the mar- 
ketplaces, and to be called of men, Rabbi, 
But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your 
teacher, and all ye are brethren. And call 
no man your father on the earth: for one 
is your Father, He who isin heaven. Neither 
be ye called masters: for one is your master, 
the Christ. But he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant. And whosoever 
shall exalt himself shall be humbled; and 
whosoever shall humble himself shall be 
exalted.” 

You are all brethren. You differ only in 
ministries rendered, serving as undivided 
witnesses and workers under your one and 
only Leader and Master, Jesus Christ. It 
is fitting, therefore, to hear Jesus pray: “that 
they may be one * * * perfected into one“ 
(John 17; 22-23). 

4. Jesus commissioned and empowered His 
disciples to continue and complete what He 
had begun. John 20: 21: “As the Father has 
commissioned me, so send I you.” I am 
sending you in a way that corresponds to 
(as, according as), and will continue the 
commission my Father gave to me, in all 
essentials. These essentials must include 
Jesus’ purpose, spirit, program, and methods. 

If we consider all the commissions Jesus 
gave to His disciples (Luke 24: 13-49; Mat- 
thew 28: 16-20, cf. First Corinthian 15: 6; 
John 20: 19-23; 21: 15-23; Act 1: 3-8), we 
discover that He commissioned the 11 apos- 
tles, along with many believers. This is 
further confirmed by the fact that Jesus 
em at least 120 disciples (Act 1: 15; 
2: 1-4) for witnessing, including the wom- 
en, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and his 
brethren“ (1: 14). Power for ministry was 
given to all believers, and was not limited to 
a small, clerical group. 

5. Jesus’ disciples were true to their com- 
mission. From Acts to Revelation, the rec- 
ords are uniform: the disciples never be- 
trayed their Lord. They held steadily to His 
purpose, spirit, program, and methods. 

More specifically the disciples knew noth- 
ing of laity and clergy: all were ministers in 
one Chrstian body, whose head was Christ, 
and whose life, inspiration and guide was 
the Holy Spirit. Among these ministers (all 
believers), there was no gradation of officials, 
no order of clergy, placing one group over 
against and in control of other ministers, or 
the church as a whole. They differed only 
in the types of Ministries rendered. Christ 
calls every one to salvation and ministry. 
The New Testament knows nothing about 
calling one to salvation and not to ministry 
also. 


Since the universe and all of life are sacred, 
and every believer is dedicated to his Lord 
who commands him to “be ect, as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect” (Matthew 5: 48), 
all things must be done in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,and to the glory of God the Father, 
Some ministries are more conspicuous, stra- 
tegic, significant, and essential than others. 
This makes it imperative that Christ's fol- 
lowers have leaders, and that they lead, over- 
see, administer, and guide in the interest of 
the unity, health, growth, and ministry of 
the body. The spirit endows each believer 
for the ministry he should perform, for the 
good of the body. And so we find believers 
with gifts for guiding the disciples in ful- 
filling the worldwide mission of their com- 
mon Lord. É 

But this can never mean that some be- 
lievers are ministers (clergy, called) and 
others are something else, laity, for example. 

Nor does this mean that some ministers 
(disciples) are lifted above others in office, 
authority, powers, and dignity. They are 
distinguished only by the types of ministries 
performed, within the one united Christian 
body. For “ye are brethren”; “he that 
humbles himself shall be exalted"; “I am in 
the midst of you as one that serves"; “if I. 
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your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, 
ye also should wash one another’s feet”; “he 
that would be first and greatest among you 
shall be servant (slave) of all“; “follow thou 
me.” 

The early Christians followed their Lord. 
That these things are so is the uniform teach- 
ing of the New Testament. Here are a few 
samples. 

A. In the Book of Acts: 

Acts 2: 17-21, 39; cf. Joel 2: 28-32: The 
Holy Spirit is available to you and “to your 
children, and to all that are afar off.” The 
Spirit’s mission is to prepare all believers to 
prophesy—to minister for Christ. 

Acts 2: 43-47: Here all believers, includ- 
ing the apostles, live and work together in 
perfect unity—in the home and in the tem- 
ple, encompassing all of life—all possessions, 
day by day. 

Acts 4: 23-31: Apostles and the company 
of believers prayed together, and were all 
empowered for further witnessing. There 
was no division of ministers here—no laity 
and clergy. 

Acts 8: 14: “The apostles * * sent 
„Peter and John” to Samaria. Peter was 
servant, not head of the apostles. 

In Acts we find many trusted and effective 
leaders: Peter, John, Stephen, Philip, Bar- 
nabas, Paul, and others. Each was free to 
go and mimister as the Spirit guided him, 
without apostolic or ecclesiastical control. 
The Lord's angel and the Holy Spirit, not 
Peter or a bishop, directed Philip: Acts 8: 
26-29. What bishop or church authorized 
Ananias to minister to and to baptize Saul? 
Acts 9: 10-18. Paul was free to see that the 
new converts were baptized, even at night, 
without a directive from the bishop; Acts 
16: 33. 

Acts 11: 22: The church, and not Peter, 
and not the clergy, sent Barnabas to Antioch. 

Acts 15: 1-29: The apostles, elders, and all 
the multitude of brethren (verses 2, 4, 6, 12, 
23) shared in the discussions and conclu- 
sion of the great Jerusalem conference, 

Acts 6: 1-6: The apostles and the multi- 
tude of disciples worked together in choosing 
and ordaining the first deacons. This was 
not elevating disciples to an office, with au- 
thoritative, ecclesiastical powers over others. 
It was only a commonsense division of labor, 
dedicating these men to a special and urgent 
type of ministry—serving tables, attending 
to certain business matters. The seven were 
pastors’ assistants. And neither the apostles 
nor the deacons, nor both together, consti- 
tuted a clerical group, in control of and over 
against the laity. Apostles and deacons were 
servants, not masters of the body of believ- 
ers. 
Acts 13: 1-3: Barnabas and Saul were not 
ordained to the ministry. They had been 
ministering for years (Acts 9: 20-30; 11: 
22-26, 30). Nor did this ordination exalt 
them to an ecclesiastical office. It was a 
simple act of recognition, commendation, 
and cooperation with reference to a special 
ministry of missions, under the Spirit's (not 
apostolic or ecclesiastical) direction. 

Acts 20: 17, 28: Among the best known 
ministers among early Christians were elders 
and bishops. But there was no gradation, 
placing one group over the other. Bishops 
and elders were interchangeable (see Titus 
1: 5-7), neither was subordinate to the other, 

B. In Pauls writings: 

Galatians 2: 11-14: “Paul resisted Cephas 
to the face, because he stood condemned”; 
and this was done publicly—‘before all.” 
Was not Paul a little rough on the first Pope? 
Or had Paul, along with the others, never 
heard of Peter's headship over the apostles, 
bishops, and elders? : 

I Thessalonians 5: 12-22: Note the long lst 
of duties and ministries in which all the 
Thessalonian believers shared, under the di- 
rection of their leaders. 
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Colossians 1: 18; 2: 19; Ephesians 1: 2% 
4: 15; 5: 23: “Christ is head of the body, th? 


life of peaceful cooperation among the mem. 
bers of the one body: all are called to be 
ministers within the one Christian body- 

Ephesians 4: 1-16: Paul says. 12 
scech you (Christians in Ephesus) to 
worthily of the calling with which ye 
called.” All the believers, not a 
group, are called. Verses 4-6: They 
keep, never break, the unity which they 
as members of Christ's body“ the unity 
(created by) the Spirit.“ The heart of 
unity is the Trinity: One Spirit, one 
one God. Verses 11-16: The vi 
Christ gives gifts to men; so that 
disciples, ministering within the body, 
aposties, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
teachers, seek to “perfect the saints unt? 
the work of ministering.” 
gifted ministers so lead that all the saints 
will share in the work of ministering. some 
ministers help all the saints to be good min- 
isters, with the end in view of building UP 
Christ's body, so as to effect unity of f 
and knowledge, the maturity of all believers 
after Christ's example, and under his head 
ship. 

This one passage makes it completely im- 
possible to divide believers into laity and 
clergy (called, ministers). r 

Ephesians 4: 11; I Corinthians 12: 43% 
Romans 12: 3-8: One wonders if we can 
get our people to comprehend and to prac’ 
tice what is contained in these 
Paul states categorically (I Corinthians 
12: 4-6) that there are “diversities of minie 
tries and workings.” He proves his 
Taking these passages together and in order. 
here are some samples of diversities of min- 
istries: apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
tors and teachers, wisdom, knowledge, faite 
healings, miracles, powers, discerning 
spirits, tongues, interpretation of tongues 
(I Corinthians 12: 28) helps (assistants): 
governments (counsels or managers), These 
lists are not intended to be exhaustive; they 
only illustrate the fact that, within Christ's 
body, many ministries are needed and Bl 
vided. In I Corinthians 12: 12-27, Fa 
makes his climatic argument: God has tem- 
pered the body together” (verse 24); and the 
life and health of the body requires ths! 
every member of the body perform his — — 
istry faithfully and in full cooperation wi 
all other members. 

We find here perfect mutuality, inter- 
dependence and unity, calling for full © 
operation within the Christian fellowsb!P 
as planned and projected into the future, 
through His disciples, by Christ, the nead 
of the church. 

C. In Peter's writings: 

There is time to discuss only one and n 
is enough. 

I Peter 1: 1; 2: 1-10: Note that Peter 11 
speaking, not to a limited group, but to all 
believers, “sojourners of the dispersion 
They are to get rid of all sins, and partic! 
pate fully in the life and ministries which 
Christ provides for and expects of His dis“ 
ciples. It is a mutuality of life, privileg® 
responsibility, and services. It is like * 
house filled with dynamic, cooperating: 
active people. In this house, Christ th! 
Lord (not Peter) is “the chief cornerstoD® 
elect, precious.“ Around this Christ all be- 
levers “are built up a spiritual house, to be 
a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sac: 
rifices, acceptable to God through jesus 
Christ.” Others have rejected this Christ. 
the chief cornerstone, but God made Him 
the head of the corner. In contrast to 
those who were disobedient, “ye (all be- 
levers, and not a limited, clerical group) art 
an elect race (a race is a unit, not dirided⸗ 
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and you are elect, chosen), a royal priest- 
hood (priesthood of all believers, to serve 
the king, in his kingdom), a holy nation 
(a ‘nation’ is a unit, not divided, and you 
are a holy, dedicated unit), a people for 
God's own possession” and purposes. God 
Calied all of you (not.a clerical group) thus 
to live and minister together, with the pur- 
Pose of “showing forth the excellencies. of 
him who called you to share this united and 
Universal priesthood of all believers.” 

Peter is completely unaware of any pri- 
Macy for himself, or for anyone else. 

D. In the Book of Hebrews: 

Hebrews 7: 26-27; 13: 15: We, the disciples 
Of Christ, minister under the one high 
Priest, Jesus Christ, who has sacrificed him- 
zelt “once for all,” and so is not repeated. 
Our high priest “makes intercession for 
Us,” even as the Holy Spirit does (Romans 
8: 26, 34). The sacrifice for our sins 1s 
Complete, never to be repeated. It is ex- 
Oat we eee ap eee E pee 


Israel to be His priestly nation, through 
Which He would bless all the nations of the 
earth, as He had covenanted with Abraham 
to do (Genesis 12: 1-3). Israel failed in 
that mission. John now declares that 


The priesthood of all believers who are 

‘s ministers. All are priests, ministers, 

Workers, under the one high priest and 
der, Jesus Christ. 

In the New Testament, neither the Father, 
Ror the Son, nor the Spirit, nor Peter, nor 
John, nor any and all believers knew any- 
thing about the priority or headship of 
Peter, nor of any other believer or believers; 
Ror had they any knowledge of the colossal 

of dividing believers into laity and 
Clergy. ‘They were all loyal to Him who said: 
“Ye are all brethren.” 


) was not the title of a church 
Oficer; it was simply the description of one 
Tunction of elders or leaders. “Deacons” 
‘Were assistants to pastors and other leaders. 
But these ministers were not a clerical, 
group of church rulers. The total 
body ot believers, the people, were the de- 
\erminants in their Christian fellowship and 
Ministries, including their leaders. The 
People, all believers, constituted the church; 
And the leaders served the people, rather 
the other way around. 
© perversion of Christianity is not difi- 
— to e The church needs and the 
Te ly Spirit provides able, qualified leaders. 
is both natural and easy for effective 
ers to enlarge their prerogatives and 
„ especially in times of crises. In the 
acond and third centuries, many such 
1 arose, such as what books to include 
the Canon; and how to meet and master 
dangerous heresies. Strong administrators 
ane needed and provided. Some of them 
used and violated their trusts, gradually 
g themselves more powerful. Despite 
protest from the discerning, by the end of 
pricy third and the beginning of the fourth 
canaries; the perversion was well near fixed, 
stao cially in Rome. The “clergy were 
ong enough to silence the protesters. 
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These rulers, designating themselves “the 
called” (kleros, called, clergy) seized upon 
another Greek word to refer to those not 
called—the word laos, people: laos, laity. 

The final result is too apparent to need 
extended comment. We call a minister to 
our church and, in effect, we say: “You do 


the > we are not ministers, we 
are laity." We lose over half our members 
(ministers), our churches accomplish a 


small part of their potentialities, society 
rots, chaos deepens, and the devils in hell 
have fun. 

I challenge you men to do three things. 
One, create a committee to produce a read- 
ing list of pertinent materials and, believe 
me, it is ready for you. You must first get 
the facts. Two, see if you can make a begin- 
ning in your local churches to correct this 
rankest of heresies. Three, return here next 
year for another institute, but give it a title 
that is not totally false: not “laymen and 
world evangelism"; but “ministers and world 
evangelism.” 


Interest Rate on United States Savings 
Bonds Should Be Raised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial by Mr. Leslie 
Gould, which appeared in the May 4, 
1956, issue of the New York Journal- 
American. Although Mr. Gould ad- 
vances some cogent reasoning for raising 
the interest rate on Government savings 
bonds, I doubt whether this adminis- 
tration will do anything about it. These 
are the bonds the little fellow buys. 


HIGHER RATES on SAVINGS Pur QUESTION 
MARK ON E BONDS 


(By Leslie Gould) 


There's not much point in a person buying 
the Government's savings bonds as long as 
the current interest rate and the method of 
calculating it holds. 

The question of patriotism no longer is 
involved. They are just another invest- 
ment, and interestwise not such a good one. 

A person can do better currently buying 
in the market another piece of Treasury 
paper. Treasury notes can be bought in the 
open market below par, thus giving an in- 
terest return of better than 3 percent. 

Mutual savings banks in New York are 
paying 3 percent, some from the day of de- 
posit and others from the first of the month 
of a dividend period even if the deposits are 
made on the 15th. So, the rate is slightly 
better than 3 percent. Where the banks 
compound the interest quarterly or semi- 
annually the rate is even better. 

The savings bonds—designed for the little 
investor—yield nothing for the first 6 
months and if cashed in at the end of the 
year, the fellow gets only 10 cents interest 
for his $18.75. If he had the $18.75 money in 
a savings bank he would receive close to 
60 cents. 

NEARLY 10 YEARS TO CATCH UP 

Taking an easier “deposit” figure of $75, 
if this sum were invested in a savings bond 
the buyer would get at the end of 5 %½ years 
$86.40. But if he had put his $75 in a savings 
bank, he would have $88.88—or $248 more 
income: 
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It is not until the maturity date—9 years 
and 8 months after purchase—that the bond 
interest catches up with the 3 percent return 
on a savings account. 

When savings bank interest was 214 per- 
cent, it took 7% years for the savings bond 
to come even on investment return, and 
when the bank rates were 2 percent it took 
6%4 years. 

There is this to be said for the savings 
bonds, the interest doesn’t fluctuate, as it 
can for banks. 


A DIVERSIFIED INVESTMENT 


When a person makes a deposit in a sav- 
ings bank, he is making an investment in 
Government bonds as well as in mortgages 
and other types of securities, including 
bonds of corporations and municipalities 
and revenue agencies, like the turnpikes. 

This money goes to work and the bulk of 
it in the community where the depositor 
lives. It helps finance homes, and in doing 
so makes for local work. 

The interest on the savings bonds is tax- 
able, as is also interest on bank deposits. 
The British exempt the interest on their 
savings bonds, and also the prizes on their 
new “lottery” savings bond. The interest 
on the United States savings bonds should 
be at least 354 percent. 


Legalized Tax Evasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include an article from the 
February 24 issue of the U. S. News & 
World Report. This article carries an 
eye-opening account of the methods be- 
ing used by high income bracket busi- 
ness executives who earn a fat salary 
with many fringe benefits which, ap- 
parently, is tolerated under our present 
tax structure. 

Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that the 
appropriate committee of the House 
should investigate the system being used 
by these tycoons to the end that existing 
loopholes might be plugged so that these 
people would pay their fair share of the 
income tax burden as it was intended 
when the income tax laws were passed 
by Congress. The lower income groups 
who do not have access to such harm- 
less-sounding methods of tax evasion are 
certainly paying their fair share. This 
practice, approved by the present ad- 
ministration, has the effect of destroying 
the intent of our income tax laws. It 
also discriminates against the white-col- 
lar employee and the industrial work- 
ers. When wage increases are granted 
to our low-income workers, they will- 
ingly pay the additional amount in in- 
come taxes. There is no reason why 
industry should grant raises which are 
supposedly tex proof as these people 
are in a much better position to pay the 
additional taxes than the low-income 
families. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, I am including this article: 
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How To Be Watt. Pam IN Sprre or Taxes— 
More ano More Fiams GIVE INCENTIVE 
Exruas ro EXECUTIVES 


With income taxes what they are, a salary 
increase doesn’t mean much to a highly paid 
executive any more. 

So business firms are devising new 
methods of paying their executives. Aim 
is to give the executives more money, the 
tax collector less. 

Official records show how some big cor- 
porations are managing to do this. 

All over the country, corporations are 
finding new ways to raise the pay of busi- 
ness executives. 

Simple boosts in salary are losing favor. 
Instead, you find executives getting such 
things as stock options, installment bonuses, 
profit-sharing plans, retirement guaran- 
tees, life insurance policies, deferred benefits 
of all kinds—and big expense accounts. 

It's getting so you can’t tell how much 
an executive really makes by merely look- 
ing at his monthly pay check. 

The reason for all this is to be found in 
the high income-tax rates. Those rates 
range up to 91 percent in the top brackets 
of pay. At such rates, an ordinary increase 
in salary is turning out to be of little value 
to an executive who already is highly paid. 
He finds the Government takes most of the 
increase away from him in the form of in- 
come tax. 

Corporations, as a result, are finding it 
harder to keep a topflight executive. One 
of the highest-paid film executives in Holly- 
wood, for example, recently gave up a salary 
reported to exceed $500,000 a year. He plans 
to start producing pictures for himself. The 
idea is that he can make at least as much 
money that way—and keep more of the 
money he makes. 

If the executive is able to take advantage 
of the capital-gains tax instead of the high 
rate on regular income, he will pay only a 
25 percent tax on the profit he makes from 
his pictures. 

To match such advantages, and to hang 
on to executive talent, corporations are de- 
vising a variety of pay plans. The purpose 
of all the plens is to give company officials 
more money that they can keep for them- 
selyes—in other words, to protect them 
against the tax collector. ` 

To find out what pay plans are being used, 
and how they work, members of the board of 
editors of U. S. News & World Report talked 
with experts, checked the reports filed with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission by 
scores of corporations. 

This survey shows that hundreds of busi- 
ness executives now are g to build 


up sizable estates, despite high-income taxes. ` 


One executive, for example, received total 
salary and bonus of $108,000 from Conti- 
nental Can Co. in 1954. The company, in its 
report to the SEC, estimated that he had only 
$50,010 of this left after income taxes. But 
that turned out to be only part of his total 
compensation. 

The company set aside $21,733 in cash and 
380 shares of stock to be paid to the execu- 
tive after he retires. The stock, valued then 
at $20,710, is now worth about $30,000. 

During the year, this executive also exer- 
cised a stock option to buy 10,000 shares of 
Continental Can stock at $35 a share, on 
which the paper profit is now more than 
$400,000. In addition, he has the company's 


guaranty to pay him $30,000 a year for lite 


after he retires, on the condition that he is 
able and willing to render advisory and con- 
sulting services to the company. 

Here, in the case of this executive, you find 
several of the pay plans now being used to 
save taxes. 

Earn now, collect later, that’s the key to 
most extra-pay plans. The idea is to post- 
pone the actual payment of the money until 
such a time as the executive’s income drops 
and he can receive the deferred payment at 
a lower rate of income tax, 
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When payments are deferred, conditions 
usually are attached. To collect the deferred 
payments, an executive may be required to 
remain with the company for a fixed period, 
or agree not to work for a rival concern if he 
does leave, or to hold himself available as a 
consultant, 5 

These conditions are designed primarily to 
qualify the benefits for favorable tax treat- 
ment by demonstrating that the executive 
has not really earned the benefits until he 
actually receives them. 

The conditions, however, also serve another 
purpose. They bind the executive to his cor- 
poration with golden chains, A man will 
think twice before taking a Job with a com- 
petitor if it means giving up a small fortune 
in accumulated benefits for the future. 

Tax status of some of the extra-pay plans 
has yet to be legally clarified. One plan, 
however, has a clear and approved status in 
law. That is the stock option plan, which 
is gaining widespread use, It works like 
this: An executive is granted the option of 
buying a specified number of shares in his 
company’s stock at a fixed price. 

The executive may buy this stock at any 
time during the life of the option, which 
may run 5 or 10 years. And the price to 
him remains the same, even though the mar- 
ket price of the stock may rise substantially. 

Then, when the executive sells that stock, 
he pays only the 25 percent capital-gains tax 
on the increase in the stock's value, instead 
of the higher income tax that would apply 
if he had been given a similar amount in 
salary. 

The way in which stock options must be 
handled to qualify for capital-gains tax in- 
stead of income tax has been clearly spelled 
out by law. 

Huge profits on stock options have been 
realized. SEC reports show, for example, 
‘that an executive of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System in 1954 picked up options to buy 
17,000 CBS shares at $24.75 a share, and 33,- 
000 shares at $38.25 per share. The stock 
later was split 3 for 1. At present market 
prices, the paper profit on these stocks 
amounts to more than $2 million, 

During that same year, an executive of the 
Aluminum Co. of America exercised his 
option to buy 18,900 Alcoa shares at $58.75 
per share. A 2-for-1 split in 1955 converted 
them into 37,800 shares now worth $2 million 
more than the purchase price. This same 
executive, in 1954, was paid $200,000 in 
salary and was voted $50,000 additional to be 
paid after he steps down. He is also eligible 
for $45,471 in annual retirement benefits. 

The retirement-pay idea is now being used 
for many company officials. This not only 
means security for the future, but is also 
another way of postponing payment to save 
on income taxes, if certain conditions are 
met. The executive gets his pay increase, in 
effect, after he goes off the payroll, and 
drops into lower tax brackets. 

Reports to the SEC list one executive who 
has a contract with Federated Department 
Stores calling for “an allowance of $55,000 a 
year for life upon termination of his active 
employment.” If he should die before col- 
lecting 10 installments, his family would get 
the payments until 10 installments had been 
paid. So this provision amounts to an estate 
of at least $550,000. 

Such allowances as this can be in addition 
to a company’s regular retirement program 
for all employees. 

Life insurance policies, with the company 
paying all or part of the premiums, also are 
used to provide future rewards for executives. 

Thrift plans provide another way to reward 
executives at lower costs in taxes. Standard 
Ol Company of New Jersey puts up an 
amount equal to 1 to 3 percent of an em- 
ployee’s annual pay toward annuity pur- 
chases. The percentage varies according to 
the employee's own thrift payments—and 
the company’s contributions are substantial 
in the case of an executive in the upper 
brackets. One executive of Standard Oil, for 
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example, received credits of $18,225 from the 
company in 1954 under the thrift plan, in 
addition to his salary of $195,000. 

The company expressly states that its 
thrift contributions are not considered as 
current pay—and hence not subject to per- 
sonal income tax in that year, because the 
employee “receives no benefits unless and 
until his annuity payments commence.” 

Installment payments of many kinds are 
employed to soften the tax collector's bite. 
A big bonus, for instance, which normally 
would be paid at the end of an unusually 
profitable year, may be split into several in- 
stallment payments. One idea here is that 
part of this bonus, at least, may fall into 3 
year when business is bad and no bonus 
would normally be paid. Or, in some plans 
payment is postponed until the executive 
retires. . 

Either way, the tax bite is smaller because 
the executive's total income in the year when 
he receives the money is less and his tax rate 
lower. 

Conditions generally must be applied to 
the eventual collection of deferred payments 
to qualify them for tax benefits. 

SEC records show numerous examples of 
such installment payments. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. spreads Its 
bonuses over 4 years. Top bonus award in 
1954 was $400,000—in addition to the $169,000 
salary paid to the executive who got that 
bonus. Nine other Du Pont executives were 
awarded $250,000 bonuses, also in install- 
ments. 

Radio Corporation of America spreads its 
“incentive awards” over five annual install- 
ments. Incentive pay to executives of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. is divided into two 
parts. One is payable in cash at the time 
allotment. The other is converted into GE 
stock which, with accumulated dividends, 
is paid in 10 to 20 annual installments after 
the executive retires. 

Profit-sharing benefits also are being paid 
now on the installment plan. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. pays them in the form of com- 
pany stock in 10 to 15 annual installments- 
P. Lorillard Co. pays profit shares in cash 
but part is held until retirement. 

Expense accounts, to escape income taxes. 
must be justified as “ordinary and necessary.” 
In these days of aggressive selling, however 
large expenditures are often accepted, espe- 
cially in entertaining potential customers. 

One publicity executive in New York, al- 
though a bachelor, maintains a big home in 
the heart of Manhattan where he entertains 
business prospects—and the cost of the home 
is charged off as business expenses to bis 
client. Many companies also maintain 
yachts, private planes, resort homes, or other 
luxuries which can be charged off to com- 
pany expenses because they are frequently 
used by business associates. 

Tax rules can be tricky. Some extra- pay 
plans may not achieve the results intended - 
But the idea of paying executives in other 
ways than salary is spreading. And, orten, 
substantial tax savings result. 


This Man Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, “This Man 
Nixon” is the title of an interesting 
informative article on the Vice Presi- 
dent appearing in the May issue of Town 
Journal The article was written 
Ray Henle, one of our best-inform 
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Washington correspondents, and I be- 
lieve Mr. Henle lays to rest many of the 
Strange and unwarranted criticisms of 
‘the Vice President that have been cir- 
culated in recent months. Under leave 
to extend, I include the article as part 
of my remarks: 

When Election Day 1952 rolled around, 
Vice presidential candidate RICHARD MILHOUS 
Nrrow was tired. The young Californian had 
in 4 months traveled 67,000 miles. He had 
made 286 speeches, more than Ike and more 
than either Democratic candidate. 
ff. nea esp 

, his youthful gn adviser 
Close Pets "Let's drive down to Laguna 
Beach and relax.” 

They bought á football and down on the 
Sand passed it back and forth. Three Ma- 
Tines coming down the beach saw them and 
got into the game. 

the vice presidential 
As one pont poung Leatherneck dived 


Saw Nixon close up. 
surprised but puzzled, “aren't you some kind 
of celebrity or something?” 


winning the Presi- 
smear. He rouses 
Democratic 2 
any other Republican. Yet, e 
8 — book he 8 an ideal 
date on anybody's ticket. 
Let's see what Mr. Nom has working for 


F 


A. His is the traditional American success 
. As a schoolboy, he helped in his 
father’s general store in Whittier, 
. He had to pass up the chance for a 
scholarship; not enough money. In- 
e went to Whittier, a local college, 
second in his class in 1934. 
ty Law School, he grad- 
class of 1937; he had a 


pe 


i 
f 
2 
Ẹ 
] 
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living in a farmhouse. 

A World War U veteran (he started as a 
Navy lieutenant (J. g.) and wound up as a 
tenant commander); he spent 15 months 
ih the South Pacific (including 28 nights 
Under hombardment at Bougainville). 

He has a charming wife and two uninhib- 

children, Mrs. Nixon, like her husband, 
Came up the hard way; orphaned early, she 
in hospitals and department stores 

to put herself through the University of 
thern California. She met RICHARD 

Nom in a little theater group in Whittier 
(Where she taught at the high school). 

In 6 years Nixon rose from an unknown 
small-town lawyer to Congressman, to Sen- 
Stor, to Vice President. 

Politically, can you beat that? 

B. His conduct last fall, when no man 
Could say the President would live, was fault- 
less; and no one has had more opportunities 
to make a mistake. To many, it stamped 
him as a man of restraint, good taste, and 

ety. 

©. Add to this that Mr. Nxon is young 
(43), a notably effective speaker and tireless 
tampaigner, and an outstanding 
record as an investigator of Communists, and 
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you have the composite of what a campaign 
manager would dream about. 

Yet this does not jibe with what many 
people visualize. As a Washington-based re- 
porter, I have made it a practice to ask 
“Nixon haters” to tell me: 

“Just what, exactly, do you have against 
Nixon?” 

In many cases, they answer simply, “I don't 
know—there are some people you just dis- 
like—he’s one.” Sometimes, they get more 
specific: 

1. “He always looks like he needs a shave, 
seems scowly and jowly, like Russia's 
Gromyko.” 

2. “He doesn’t stand for anything; 
sacrifices principles to expediency.” 

3. “He was corny and emotional in that 
1952 telecast; that ‘Checkers’ dog incident 

me.“ 

4. “I hear he's anti-Semitic.” 

5. “He ran a dirty campaign against his 
opponents in California.” 

6. “He called Democrats ‘traitors'.” 

7, He's an opportunist.” 

8. Too young. Inexperienced.” 

There's a ninth reason—one never stated. 
He put Alger Hiss in jail—and in doing so 
embarrassed many liberal columnists and 
Fair Dealers who labelled as “red herring” 
Republican attempts to Communists 
in Government. Such public humiliation is 
hard to forgive. : 

Moreover, the known fact that Mr. Nrxon 
was in 1952 “acceptable as a Vice President 
to the right wing of the Republican Party” 
did not endear him to the so-called liberals. 

But back to the eight charges: 

The first one sticks. Mr. Nixon does have 
a dark, heavy beard; and if that’s a dis- 
qualification, he's a goner. He must shave 
twice and sometimes three times a day. Ac- 
tually, he is exceptionally neat and tidy. 
His clothes are skillfully tailored, and he 
wears them with more ease than most men, 
He is clean and wholesome looking. 

The “jowls,” too, have been a target. One 
California farmer wrote him after a 1953 
telecast: “Was it mumps or was it chewing 
tobacco? I say it’s mumps. Joe says it's 
chewing tobacco. Please settle our bet.“ 

The scowl, I challenge. Even senior col- 
leagues on the Hill who eye his rise with 
jealousy regard him as “a regular guy who 
hasn’t taken on any airs.” On the occasions 
when I have talked to him, he always had a 
ready smile. 

In public, the Vice President appears 
serious much of the time. “If you want to 
know why,” a Cabinet aide told me, “you 
ought to know the state secrets he's carry- 
ing around in his head. It's a wonder he 
dares talk to anybody. Also, don't forget 
that, as a young man, he's better off with a 
restrained manner.” Certainly he makes a 
sharp contrast with the Alben Barkley jovial 
Veep. But.“ say his friends, “what's worse 
than a young clown?” 

The second allegation, that Mr. Nrxon re- 
volves as the Republican wheel revolves, is 
partly true, partly false. Senator KARL 
Muxnpr, Republican, of South Dakota, put it 
this way: “I would expect Dick Nixon to 
vote with the Republicans for a limited con- 
cept of Goyernment, & balanced budget, 
strong national defense, curtailment of the 
Communist conspiracy at home, and a return 
to private industry of tasks it should per- 
form. He would be against expansion of 
socialism.” In this respect, he is a party 
man. 

As a freshman Congressman, he voted with 
most GOP Congressmen 83 percent of the 
time. But in the Senate, his party-loyalty 
record dropped to only 70 percent. Mr, 
Nrxon on one occasion refused to go along 
with labor legislation more restrictive than 
the Taft-Hartley Act. He worked energeti- 
cally for Marshall plan aid for Europe; voted 
for Greek-Turkish aid. 


he 
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As one White House assistant put it to 
me: “Nixon's outlook in both domestic and 
foreign affairs, as I see it in Cabinet meet- 
ings, is as close to President Elsenhower’s 
as anyone’s in the administration.” 

We move on to the Checkers broadcast. It 
certainly contained poltical “corn”; how- 
ever, President Roosevelt used his own dog 
Fala on occasion, but with his customary 
Shakespearean flair. The one was “finished 
Broadway”; the other, Whittier little theater, 

Nevertheless around 2 million people— 
an unprecedented number—wrote or tele- 
graphed their approval of the Checkers tele- 
cast.. Telegrams alone ran to 125,000. 

The comment that Mr. Nixon is anti- 
Semitic presumably stems from his cam- 
paign for the Senate in 1950 against Mrs. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas. Mrs. Douglas did 
not call Nrxon anti-Semitic, but somehow 
it got whispered. 

In this same campaign his manager and 
close friend, Murray Chotiner, was of Jewish 
faith. The Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith came to his defense. But the 

hhispers persisted. ; 

I myself have never heard Mr. Nixon utter 
a word, in private or public, which could 
remotely classify him as anti-Semitic or anti- 
Negro. His Quaker faith would form a nat- 
18 fundamental birthright of revulsion to 
such. 

What about these “dirty campaigns” in 
California House and ‘Senate races? 

Well Nixon is a campaigner. He con- 
fronts his opponents’ with embarrassing but 
indisputable facts. No doubt he'll cam- 
paign with the gloves off again. Voters seem 
to like it; he swamped Mrs, Douglas by a 
680,000 vote margin. 

Did he call Democrats “traitors”? I ex- 
amined the speeches he made during the 1952 
and 1954 campaigns and couldn't find where 
he did. So I asked the Democratic National 
Committee to document the charge, and was 
given a four-page fact sheet. Here was the 
most damning statement I could find: 

On October 18, 1952, in Utica, N. T., Mr. 
Nixon sald: “I charge that the buried record 
will show that Mr. Truman and his associates, 
either through stupidity or political expedi- 
ence, were primarily responsible for the un- 
impeded growth of the Communist conspir- 
acy within the United States. I further 

Mr. Truman, Dean Acheson and other 
administration officials for political reasons 
covered up this Communist conspiracy and 
attempted to halt its exposure.” He made 
ungentle statements but never charged 
“treason.” 

Is Mr. Nixon an opportunist? Well, I 
know from personal knowledge that he has 
twice offered to remove himself as a candi- 
date—first during the “Nixon fund“ charge 
in 1952, second a few weeks back. He said 
he wouldn't want to be a liability. Would 
he be? 

The answer, I think, lies primarily in the 
voter's reply to the question, “is he too young 
and inexperienced?" not for the Vice Presi- 
dency but possibly for the Presidency. 

There's no doubt but that he’s pulled 
boners in public, but he's learned by his mis- 
takes and has matured fast. 

Mr. Eisenhower has described him as “the 
best prepared Vice President in American 
history.” That's quite a statement. 3 

Mr. Nrxon presides over Cabinet meetings 
in the President's absence; is the first Vice 
President to preside over the important Na- 
tional Security Council. He spearheads lial- 
son with Congress (and is generally credited 
with bringing Democratic Senator WALTER 
F. Gronce into the President's confidence on 
foreign policy). He relieves the President of 
many tiring social engagements. And he has 
represented the President as à good will am- 
bassador in the Far East and Latin America, 
‘What he learned there has exercised a pro- 
found influence on policy. 
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He left an enduring friendliness with the 
Indian people. Evangelist Billy Graham, re- 
cently returning from his own India tour, 
told Mr. Nixon: “In contrast to some of the 
other representatives we have sent to India, 
you won friends.” 

In Washington, the National Security 
Council was impressed, too—by the Vice 
President's penetrating analysis of the Far 
East and its problems. “He spoke for more 
than an hour, extemporaneously,” recalls an 
official who attended the meeting, “and 


when he had finished the Council stood and 


applauded. It was the first time that hard- 
boiled crew ever did that for anyone to my 
knowledge.” 

How come Mr. Nrxon engenders such re- 
spect from associates? For one thing, as a 
good lawyer, he does his homework. Most 
men would relax in a plane flying from one 
capital to another. Not Mr. Nixon. Before 
he visited any city on his Far East tour, he 
arranged for a United States Foreign Service 
officer stationed there to join his party and 
fiy in with him. That gave him valuable 
counsel on local customs and problems; he 
arrived primed. 

Of one presidential candidate in recent 

it was said, “you have to know him 
to dislike him.” It seems to work just the 
opposite with Nixon, He doesn't display it 
in public like Ike does but he has warmth. 

During his 1952 campaign, the commercial 
airline pilots flying Mr. Nrxon became admir- 
ers, even passed out campaign literature for 
him on their days off. His train crew, ex- 
pecting a bawling out one day for almost 
backing into a crowd, heard him say in- 
stead: “Forget it. We all make mistakes. 
You've done a fine job.“ They'd have flown 
the train after that. 

There's little doubt that the Republican 
National Convention, meeting in San Fran- 
cisco’s Cow Palace on August 20, will re- 
nominate Dick Nrxon for Vice President. It 
is true that the President asked him to con- 
sider whether that would do the most for 
his political future. The Vice Presidency, 
traditionally, is a poor steppingstone to the 
White House unless the President dies in 
office. No second-term Vice President has 
ever been elected President. 

However, I believe that Dick Nrxon, with 
full knowledge of these facts, will go for 
the Vice Presidency again. He lacks admin- 
istrative experience and he knows it. On 
the other hand the highest Cabinet job 
available to him (Secretary of Defense) is 
a thankless headache. And the California 
governorship isn't available. His best move, 
his friends believe, is to rely on the growing 
role of the Vice Presidency. 

Moreover, Republican Party leaders don't 
give him much choice. Some of Ike's orig- 
inal Citizens for Eisenhower advisers did 
suggest that Mr. Nrxon is “too controversial, 
has too many enemies — but none will admit 
it now. In contrast, Republican leaders 
have set up a virtual “we want Nixon” 
chorus. GOP Chairman Leonard Hall said 
flatly that “it will be Ike and Dick” again. 
Senator Writram KNOWLAND, who inherited 
the Republican right wing, discounted talk 
that he is anti-Nrxon, The still-powerful 
Thomas E. Dewey has publicly praised the 
Vice President. 

Republican voters, too, rose to his support 
when some 23,000 in New Hampshire wrote 
in his name for Vice President in the presi- 
dential primary. It apparently was a spon- 
taneous voter reaction to the “dump Nixon" 
talk. 

At the Democratic National Committee, 
opinion is split. Some think Nixon would 
draw effective fire that cannot be directed 
at Ike. Some remember his vote-getting 
ability and hope the Republicans nominate 
someone else. 

As to Nrxon’s friends, they say simply: 
“A lot of people have thought they had Dick 
Ntxomt out on a limb—and have themselves 
ended up on the limb with Nixon using the 
saw. It could happen again.” 
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American Legion’s Reply to Report of 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
consent granted by the House. I am in- 
cluding a statement in the RECORD on 
behalf of the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion, which is 
in answer to the report by the President's 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. The 
statement follows: 

REPORT OF NATIONAL COMMANDER'S SPECIAL 

COMMITTEE ON THE BRADLEY COMMISSION 


APPOINTMENT OF PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON 
VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


On March 5, 1955, the President of the 
United States appointed a Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions, with Gen, Omar, N. 
Bradley as Chairman. By letter of the same 
date from the President to General Bradley, 
the President endeavored to outline gen- 
erally the need for, and the scope of, the 
investigation to be made by that Commis- 
sion which we shall refer to as the Bradley 
Commission, Although stating that he was 
in full accord with the policy of having the 
Nation respond generously to the needs of the 
veteran, including the awarding of pensions 
and other benefits, the President pointed to 
certain changing conditions in our economy 
and society and concluded from this that the 
time had come for some agency to assess the 
structural scope, philosophy and adminis- 
tration of pension, compensation and related 
nonmedical beneñts furnished to the veteran 
and his family, together with the relation 
between those benefits and others, such as 
social security, which have been provided to 
citizens without regard to their status as 
veterans. 

A staff was assembled to assist the Bradley 
Commission. After analyzing the President's 
basic directive, the staff concluded that it 
should study the following general subjects 
which, for convenience, may be divided into 
three major groups, as follows: 

1. Pensions and the effect which the de- 
velopment of social security legislation has 
had upon the need for them. 

2. Disability benefits, the establishment of 
service connection, whether by presumptions 
or otherwise, rating schedules, - statutory 
award, rehabilitation, and readjustment pro- 
grams, and education and training programs. 

3. The authority and effectiveness of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 


APPOINTMENT OF NATIONAL COMMANDER’S SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE 


National Commander Collins was deeply 
conscious of the fact that, under the slogan 
of “efficiency and economy in government,” 
there had been previous and substantial as- 
saults upon the structure of veterans’ pro- 
grams. He correctly diagnosed that the ac- 
tivities of the Bradley Commission, even 
though dressed in the robes of presumably 
advanced social and economic thinking, 
could easily produce an equal and similar 
assault on those programs by branding them 
as inconsistent with recently developed con- 
cepts of social planning and advancement, 
and economic orderliness and well-being. He 
believed that the American Legion should 
prepare itself in advance to receive the re- 
sults of the Bradley Commission’s studies. 
He belleved that the American Legion had an 
obligation to make an objective survey of its 
own in the light of modern condi- 
tions, He believed it essential to determine 
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whether there could be merit in the proposi- 
tion, rumors of which had already been heard, 
that social progress made anachronistic the 
150 years of legislation by the Congress 
acknowledging that a special obligation was 
owed to those who had served and saved the 
Nation in time of war. 

On April 4, 1955, National Commander Col- 
lins appointed Carl J. Rees, Deward H. Reed, 
and Donald R. Wilson as members of a spe- 
cial committee and charged them with the 
responsibility: of reviewing the veterans’ 
program as it had developed and of placing 
it in proper perspective with reference to the 
welfare of society as a whole. 

The tenure and function of this special 
committee were continued by National Com- 
mander Wagner. 

This special committee was authorized to 
employ a research specialist and other per- 
sonnel and to conduct its activities within 
a budget of $12,000. It was also instructed 
to work closely with those divisions of the 
American Legion whose principal area of 
concern might be embraced within the scope 
of the Bradley Commission’s activities. 

Bertram G. Davis, of the legislative divi- 
sion, was employed as the special committee's « 
research expert. 

The committee, as such, has met eight 
times. In addition, individual members of 
the committee, of its staff, and of the Le- 
gion staff in general, have met with the staff 
or individual members of the Bradley Com- 
mission on numerous occasions. 

The committee's expenses to date amount 
to $5,976.78, 

At this juncture, the committee wishes to 
pay its respects to Mr. Davis’s outstanding 
performance as research specialist. It is the 
belief of the committee that his work which 
is embodied in comprehensive memoranda 
setting out the facts adduced by research 
and the tentative conclusions to be drawn 
therefrom is of permanent value to the 
American Legion and will serve the American 
Legion well, long after the Bradley Commis- 
slon's report has been forgotten. 

In addition, the committee wants to ex- 
press its appreciation to Robert M. McCurdy, 
the chairman of the rehabilitation commis- 
sion, and all the members of the rehabilita- 
tion staff for the cooperation which has been 
extended, for the guidance which has been 
given, and for the depth and precision of the 
knowledge which has been made available. 

Other divisions of the American Legion. 
such as the American Legion Magazine and 
the chairmen and staffs of other commis- 
sions within the American Legion, the staffs 
of several departments, such as the Depart- 
ment of New York, and a host of individual 
members of the American Legion, have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the activities of 
the committee. 

PRELIMINARY COMMENTS ON BRADLEY 
COMMISSION REPORT 

On April 23, 1956, the Bradley Commission 
transmitted to the President its final report. 
setting forth its so-called findings and 
recommendations. 

The report is 410 pages long. It is divided 
into 2 parts, 1 of which deals with the high- 
lights of the Commission’s findings and 
recommendations, and the other of which 
purportedly sets out in detail the Commis- 
ue findings and 70 separate recommends- 
tions. 

We are not unawere of the fact that the 
membership of the Bradley Commission as 
such was made up of many fine and intelli- 
gent gentlemen who approached their as- 
signment with the utmost earnestness 
sincerity. We have no reason to question 
their integrity or the sense of responsibility 
which motivated them in their deliberations- 
Without casting any refiections upon them, 
we must express our regret at the end- 
product of their labors. Perhaps the scope of 
their inquiry was too great to permit its suc- 
cessful accomplishment within 13 short 
months. Perhaps the hampering influenc® 
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of a staff somewhat brash but unskilled and 

adequate background in the field of 
Veterans’ affairs contributed confusion in- 
Stead of clarity and thus failed to serve the 
true and honorable needs of the individual 
members of the Commission. 

However well intended, the Bradley Com- 
Mission's report comes to us filled with 
clichés, self-contradictions, inaccuracies, 
looseness of expression, non sequiturs, sta- 
tistical monstrosities, and thrilling discov- 
eries of the obvious. It is a disappointing 
Piece of work. It is tragically preoccupied 
With extolling the virtues of the goddess of 
social security, not for what it is but for 
What it may be at some indeterminate time 
in the future. It is on this altar that the 
Veteran is to be stripped of the dignity of a 
Special status which throughout the history 
of our country has always been accorded to 
him. Now, under a new concept, arbitrarily 
&nd unnecessarily announced by a mere com- 
Mission of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the veteran is told that since he 
Performed no special service, the Govern- 
ment owes him no obligation in his declining 
years other than to give him a general right, 
if properly employed, to buy and pay for 
social security like any other citizen. 

The presumptuous nature of the Bradley 
Commission’s pronouncements is practically 
an insult to the Congress of the United 
States, the consistent guardian of the welfare 
or the veteran. The Bradley Commission, 
With only the wisdom of 13 months of ac- 
tivity on the part of governmental theorists, 
has concluded that the Congress, which has 

150 years of experience in developing the 
Veterans’ program and in keeping that pro- 
gram intact and progressive while at the 
same time legislating for general social needs, 
doesnt comprehend its full responsibilities 
to all the people, including the veteran, and 
that by discharging one of its responsibilities 
it must forget that historically it has an 
additional responsibility to the Nation’s de- 
Tenders. The report is discouraging and dan- 
&erous—discouraging because it belittles the 
Contribution of the veteran to his country; 
dangerous because by stealth cloaked in 
Compliments it exalts the welfare state and 
denies that there is any room in such a 
State for, according to the veteran, a special 
Gignity because of service to country. 

MAJOR AREAS OF CONCERN 


Your committee does not conceive that 
it is its function to give to the national 
Commander and the national executive com- 
Mittee a point-by-point analysis of the rec- 
ommendations of the Bradley Commission. 
It is the belief of your committee that this 

& project which can more successfully be 

ed by the duly constituted commis- 

slons within the American Legion and their 

pective expert staffs. Nonetheless, the 

Special committee does believe that it has 

the obligation of pointing out and estab- 

g. as a possible guide for further work, 

& general frame of reference within which 

comments on specific recommenda- 

tions may be fitted. The accomplishment 

ot this task can best be achieved by a con- 

Sideration of the following major questions: 

(a) Is there, at present, any clear national 
Osophy of veterans’ benefits? 

(b) Does the concept of social-security 
benefits preclude the orderly and economic 
development of pension benefits to veterans? 

(e) Has the program of disability, re- 

ilitation, and readjustment benefits been 
bly effective in serving the ligitimate 
of the qualified veteran? 

(d) Has the Veterans’ Administration been 

mably successful in the performance of 
© functions for which it was created? 

We believe that the report of the Bradley 

mmission, as well as the conclusions to be 
dawn from the research of your special com- 

ttee, may be properly embraced and con- 
red within these four questions which 
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will be discussed in the order in which they 

were stated, 

(a) Is there, at present, any clear national 
philosophy of veterans’ benefits? 

The Bradley Commission arrives at the 
astounding conclusion that because the pres- 
ent structure of veterans’ programs, like the 
common law, is only an accretion of laws 
based largely on precedents built up over 150 
years of piecemeal development, there is, 
therefore, no national philosophy of veterans’ 
benefits. Starting from that premise, the 
Bradley Commission then indulges itself in a 
peculiar form of self-aggrandizement and 
proudly announces that it, by its own labors, 
has developed, apparently for the first time, 
a philosophy whose guiding principles can 
enable the Nation to discharge its obliga- 
tion to veterans generously. If this an- 
nounced accomplishment were true, we 
would all be eternally indebted to the Brad- 
ley Commission for its contribution. Un- 
fortunately, for the Bradley Commission, its 
philosophical creation is composed of the 
body of philosophical principles evolved 
over the course of our country’s history, but 
emasculated or distorted by the introduction 
of some new and dangerous concepts which 
would destroy the philosophy of veterans’ 
benefits as it has evolved and substitute in 
its place a set of sociological principles not 
particularly related to the peculiarities of 
the veterans’ problems. 

The Bradley Commission's most radical 
departure from the existing philosophy of 
veterans’ benefits (a departure which will 
be considered in greater detail later in this 
report) is to be found in the statement that 
military service in time of war or peace is 
merely an obligation of citizenship and 
should not be considered inherently a basis 
for future Government benefits. It con- 
tinues by stating that our national survival 
requires that every citizen do his part and 
make whatever contribution is required of 
him. It is apparently in the making of this 
statement that the Bradley Commission feels 
that it has made a major contribution to the 
philosophical concept of veterans’ benefits. 
It is in the making of this statement that 
your committee feels that the Bradley Com- 
mission has cruelly departed from the phi- 
losophy of veterans’ benefits and has laid 
the foundation for a wholesale assault on 
the veterans’ program. 

We take it that the history of aid and 
benefits to the American veteran which has 
evolved out of the constant concern of the 
Congress is a record of general devotion to 
the welfare of those citizens who have had 
to give up their normal civilian activities in 
order to defend the country in times of war 
and danger to our national safety and se- 
curity. Veterans’ benefits have come to be 
regarded, therefore, as special, and as bene- 
fits to be added to those benefits which the 
veteran may obtain as a citizen alone. We 
are not unaware of the current encourage- 
ment which has been given to the argument 
in many quarters, even on the part of some 
of the members of the American Legion, to 
the effect that being selected or volunteer- 
ing for service to the country in war is 
merely the discharge of one of the duties 
of citizenship, The argument continues 
that, by virtue of having done only what 
is required of a citizen, the veteran cannot 
logically consider himself to be a member 
of a special group of citizens. We would 
acknowledge the validity of the argument 
up to a point, but we would demand that 
the argument be carried to its only logical 
conclusion. It is true that one who serves 
in the Armed Forces of this country is dis- 
charging an obligation of citizenship, but 
the fact which has escaped the Bradley 
Commission and others who pause at that 
point is that there are some who discharged 
this obligation of citizenship and some who 
failed to discharge it, It is not sufficient to 
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gloss over the disparity between the dis- 
charge of these obligations of citizenship by 
saying that in modern war all people are 
subjected to hazards. So long as we main- 
tain our Armed Forces, so long as we call 
them defenders of the country, and so long 
as we subject them to the necessary disci- 
plines and deprivations which an adequate 
military establishment must demand, we 
have created for them special obligations, 
duties, hazards, or responsibilities which set 
them apart from the role which they would 
play as citizens alone. By reason of their 
peculiar sacrifices and hazards, they become 
a class of citizens select in nature and dis- 
tinguished by peculiar service. No gov- 
ernmental commission, no amount of sophis- 
try can deprive them of that special status. 
Your committee is strongly of the opinion 
that the claim of special status for the 
American veteran is an eminently sound 
and valid claim, and your committee points 
out that if the American Legion ever aban- 
dons that belief and belittles the distinctive 
character of that service, it will have played 
false, not only with well-established histori- 
cal precedent but also the very reason for its 
being. 

Acknowledging that historically the vet- 
eran has been regarded as a special class, we 
may also further conclude from the study 
of the history of veterans’ benefits that the 
Congress has, through legislation, further 
subdivided the veteran class into those who 
are disabled as a result of their mili 
service and those who merely by virtue of 
their military service are entitled to recom- 
pense. The Congress has consistently en- 
deavored to maintain an equitable ratio 
between compensation payments and pension 
payments. At the same time, the line be- 
tween service-connected and non-service- 
connected benefits and pensions has moved 
steadily in the direction of more inclusive 
benefits for a larger proportion of all veter- 
ans. A liberalization of benefits has almost 
inevitably followed every war as the needs 
of veterans increased. These obligations 
assumed by the Government throughout our 
history have never been limited to mere 
recompense for physical loss or suffering 
because of military service, nor have they 
been limited to men who actually were in 
the battle line, 


Tt is through the establishment and re- 
finement of principles such as the above 
that our present veterans’ program has 
evolved and developed. If the Bradley Com- 
mission would depart from this history and 
this experience, it must carry the burden of 
proving conclusively that the departure 
which it recommends is not only n 5 
but that it will not do violénce to the moral 
obligation which the Nation owes to its de- 
fenders. It is the opinion of your committee 
that the Bradley Commission has failed to 
carry this burden of proof, that it has con- 
tented itself with the pronouncement of 
Platitudes in justification of a radical de- 
parture from acknowledged and well-estab- 
lished practices. 

(©) Does the concept of social-security bene- 
fits preclude the orderly and economic de- 
velopment of pension benefits to veterans? 
Much of the Bradley Commission report is 

& concentrated effort to establish a precon- 

ceived notion that the social-security pro- 

gram has become an adequate substitute for 
veterans’ pensions. This is a significant and 
hostile part of the report. It reflects little 
sound or honest thinking, but it does mirror 
the antagonism long noted in certain sec- 
tions of the administrative branch of the 

Government toward veterans’ pensions. 

Successive studies by the executive branch 

of the Government under both major polit- 

ical parties have attempted to find rationales 
for justifying the elimination of pension 
benefits, 
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The most noteworthy predecessors of the 
Bradley Commission report were the two 
Hoover Commission reports of 1949 and 1955. 
Both of these had the flavor, not of objective 
studies but of planned attacks. 

The sections of the Hoover Commission 
reports dealing with veterans’ benefits were 
so obviously biased and malicious that no 
firm platform was established from which 
an attack could be launched that would con- 
vince the Congress. Antagonism in the 
Hoover reports ran high, but the arguments 
were weak and specious and obviously 
labored. 

Even before the failure of the second 
Hoover report, busy brains in some branches 
of various Government agencies were casting 
about for a new device that could be used to 
provide a more successful platform from 
which to destroy large segments of the vet- 
erans’ program which Congress had labored 
so hard to establish. Several years ago, 
someone in the Government conceived the 
idea that it could be argued that the social- 
security program should make a splendid 
rationale for finding that veterans’ pensions 
and some other yeterans’ benefits are no 
longer necessary. Where the idea began is 
not certain. It was put forth clearly in the 
Hughes“ study made by the Bureau of the 
Budget in 1953. The thought was quickly 
parroted and gained great currency in the 
executive branch of the Government, par- 
ticularly in several agencies that do not deal 
intimately enough with veterans’ affairs in 
their day-to-day operation to have a clear 
notion of what the veterans’ programs are 
and how they operate in detail. 

About a year and a half ago, the notion 
that social security is today an adequate sub- 
stitute for veterans’ pensions was worked 
into a public statement of the President— 
not, we believe, by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, but by someone closer to the 
President than to the veterans program. 
At that time, August, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower grudgingly signed a bill increasing by 
a small amount some of the existing mone- 
tary payments to veterans and their depend- 
ents. He stated, as he signed it, that he did 
so reluctantly and that it was his opinion 
that such benefits were probably no longer 
necessary because of social security and other 
general welfare programs of the Government. 

He said that he would appoint a commit- 
tee to look into this matter and to study the 
whole structure of veterans’ pensions and 
compensation. Thus was the Bradley Com- 
mission born. 

It should be noted that the theory that 
general welfare programs have, or should be 
considered to have, displaced veterans’ pen- 
sions had not in any way been demonstrated, 
No specific ct between the veterans’ 
pension program and the social-security pro- 
gram had been pinpointed. No facts had 
been arrayed which clearly showed that so- 
cial security was, in fact, serving the pur- 
pose which veterans’ pensions previously had 
served. The idea had merely been deliber- 
ately repeated with increasing frequency, 
but always without clear demonstration. In 
view of this history of events that led up to 
the creation of the Bradley Commission, it 
is not surprising that the Commission ap- 
parently viewed it almost as an instruction 
from the President to find a rationale for 
affirming that pensions are now antiquated 
because social security has taken their place. 
In any event, the final results of the Bradley 
Commission report affirm that it struggled 
to justify this concept. 

However, the Bradley Commission has 
been able to do no more than simply to 
repeat the thesis again. It does repeat it 
and states affirmatively that it is its opin- 
ion that the advent of general welfare pro- 
grams, and social security specifically, has 
brought about a new era in which pensions 
for veterans are no longer necessary. It spe- 
cifically says that all pensions should be 
tapered off and eventually eliminated. This 
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is a softer and, on the surface, a more friend- 
ly approach than the one taken by the 
Hoover Commission. It has much more mo- 
lasses and less vinegar than the Hoover re- 
ports. That is, it says Let's taper the pen- 
sions off and complete the elimination at 
some time in the future.“ In other words, 
let's not hang veterans’ pensions at day- 
break, let’s strangle them slowly. 

Only one thing is needed to convince the 
American Legion, and veterans generally, 
that veterans’ pensions can be ended and 
social security can be accepted as the per- 
fect modern substitute; that is, to demon- 
strate clearly and factually, rather than 
merely make unsubstantiated claims, that 
without damaging the contractual rights of 
its present participant, social security, in its 
actual workings and design, is in fact a pro- 
gram that would and does offer to the Na- 
tion’s veterans—in recognition of their war 
service—the same security and the same spe- 
cial consideration for special services ren- 
dered to the Nation in time of national dan- 
ger that the pension program has provided. 

Unfortunately, the Bradley Commission 
has been unable to carry this burden suc- 
cessfully. 

Undoubtedly, the Commission would have 
given a clear demonstration if it had been 
able to. It is to the discredit of the Bradley 
Commission that it continued to advance 
and strengthen the argument by repetition 
in the face of a patent inability of establish- 
ing the point with a factual demonstration. 
On page 133 of its report, there is a passage 
headed Need for a Factual Approach.” The 
Bradley Commission, under that heading 
stresses that “Our national policies must be 
developed in the light of a full factual pic- 
ture.” We commend adherence to that 
thought to the Bradley Commission. We 
search the report in vain for the facts that 
permit the identification of social security 
as a substitute for veterans’ pensions. None 
are offered. Actually, no factual demonstra- 
tion is possible, for the reason that social 
security is not and cannot be a substitute 
for veterans’ pensions, If an attempt were 
made to make it so, it would work mischief 
not only to the veterans’ pension program, 
but to the social-security program as well. 

Social security is based upon a tax placed 
upon some, but not all, individuals, in the 
form of a compulsory insurance premium, 
based upon the amount of money earned in 
certain not all-inclusive private employ- 
ments. When its benefits, not always the 
maximum, are paid, the amount of the bene- 
fit is in substance based upon the length of 
time worked in such private employments 
as may be covered by the law and the amount 
of money earned during that time. These 
are the essential facts of social-security cov- 
erage and benefits. 

The Bradley Commission ignores these 
facts. It philosophizes that the veteran is 
not entitled to a preferred status. Then, on 
the basis of its disregard for the facts and 
its enunciation of a radical and unaccept- 
able change in our basic philosophy, it states, 
as a supposedly constructive conclusion, that 
veterans must be rewarded for their war 
service in times of personal need by merely 
paying to them an amount based upon what 
they earned, provided they worked in pri- 
vate employment covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act, and like all other citizens in 
such employment, paid the tax levied upon 
them during the years that they were so 
employed. 

The substitution of social-security bene- 
fits for pension benefits is subject to nu- 
merous and logical objections. There are 
such vast differences between the two pro- 
grams that it is ridiculous to envisage the 
abolition of the pension structure. For ex- 
ample, social security is merely a form of 

ry insurance to which one who is 
employed, with certain exceptions, must con- 
tribute, It is, in essence, an Insurance con- 
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tract whereby, for a stipulated payment, one 
party is obligated to compensate the ins 

upon the happening of a contingency. Vet- 
erans“ ons are not based upon a con- 
tractual relationship with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They are based upon the per- 
formance of duty in defense of one’s coun- 
try in time of war. They are not payable 
to all veterans but only to ones in need. 

Your special committee takes the position 
that, as a form of compulsory insurance, 
which was never intended to meet even the 
minimum needs of its beneficiaries. Social 
security cannot be considered as a substi- 
tute for veterans’ pensions, but must con- 
tinue to occupy the role originally intended 
for it, namely, that of providing a base upon 
which can be erected other benefits. 

The veteran who, as any other citizen, has 
fulfilled his social-security contract is en- 
titled, as a matter of law, to receive the ben- 
efits of that contract. It is a tragic error, 
however, to say that he is entitled to noth- 
ing more. ‘The ingratitude and contempt 
which produced such an error are empha- 
sized by the basic factual differences be- 
tween the two programs. Social security 
and pension plans are completely dissimilar. 
Veterans’ pensions are payable by reason of 
honorable wartime service, with the basic 
criteria for payment predicated upon unem- 
ployability due to a prescribed degree of dis- 
ability. Unemployability, without more, will 
not establish entitlement to pension. The 
additional requirement of a prescribed de- 
gree of disability is a necessary factor in 
showing entitlement. Under social security, 
unemployment is only a determinant in ar- 
riving at a figure that will eventually be 
paid. Unemployability is not a factor. Un- 
der the pension program, age is not a pre- 
requisite to the payment of benefits. It is 
a factor for consideration with respect to 
pensions. Under social security, age is 4 
definite requirement. 

Under the veterans’ pension program, there 
are income limitations which must be met. 
This factor insures that only veterans in 
financial need can receive a pension. Under 
the social security program, income is a fac- 
tor only if earned and derived from employ- 
ment covered’ by the Social Security Act- 
Because payment under social security is 4 
right based on monies contributed, benefits 
are not confined to the needy as such. 

These are only a few of the irreconcilable 
differences which may be enumerated be- 
tween the veterans’ pension program and the 
social-security program. When you add to 
these factors an acknowledgement that social 
security was never intended to meet even the 
minimum needs of its beneficiaries, it be- 
comes all the more impossible to reconcile 
the establishment of social security with 
the proposition that it should supplant all 
other benefits. Such a substitution would 
leave untouched and uncared for the vast 
numbers of those who, prior to age 65, be- 
cause of prescribed degrees of disabilities 
making them unemployable, are in need of 
financial assistance. It would deprive them 
of the dignity of claiming such assistance 
as à gratuity from a government which they 
had well served. 

Thus, if you want a blueprint for creating 
mischief, we can think of no better means 
than to adopt a national policy that would 
attempt to make social security serve the very 
different function of veterans’ pensions. 

The Bradley Commission professes that 
there is at present an overlap or conflict be- 
tween veterans’ pensions and social security. 
It does not pinpoint any such overlap or con- 
flict beyond these general terms. 

What is the relation between the two? The 
fact is that social-security benefits bear 
neither more nor less relation to veterans’ 
pensions than any other income a veteran 
may receive. Social-security benefits are 80 
much money in the veterans’ pocket. The 
money is no different from money he may re- 
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telve as pay for working, as dividends from 
as retirement pay from an employer 
Cr as proceeds from an annuity. Any con- 
Rict or overlap between the pension program 
and the social-security program can be no 
diferent from any conflict or overlap created 
any other income which the veteran may 
ve. 

Ia there an overlap or conflict between 
any of these sources of income and the pen- 
program? It is almost tragic that the 
Bradley Commission is unaware that by 
long-established law, an overlap that it con- 
cetves to exist does not exist at all. Ex- 
dept for the Spanish War veterans, who 
Would never come under any of the pro- 
Posals of the Bradley Commission, one of 
conditions which a veteran must meet 
today in order to qualify for a pension is 
that his income from other sources must 
Meet a needs measure, prescribed by estab- 
g levels of other income which—if the 
is over them—will disbar him from 

Teceipt of a pension. 
us, all income which a veteran may 
receive is now, and has been for some time, 
d to contain the germs of overlap 
or conflict with the pension program, The 
Overlap was removed by laws which are 
today, and have long been, part of the exist- 
ing veterans’ pension legislation. Social 
*ecurity benefits are, under today’s law, in- 
Gluded in that income which would disbar 
a veteran from a pension if it contributes 
to raising his nonpension income above the 
levels stated in the law. It is this 
automatic check that prevents any overlap 
appears to be utterly unknown to 
spokesman of Government agencies 


*ecurity and the veterans’ pension program. 
Believe it or not, on page 18 of its report, 
the Bradley Commission recommends & 
change in che law by which the receipt of 
-security benefits would be considered 
as income that would count in determining 
à veteran’s need, for pension purposes. 
It is not funny that a distinguished com- 
on that the law be changed 
Make it what it already is. a 
up this preposterous mess 
artzument over nothing, the factual approach 
V strongly urged by the Bradley Commission 
elds just this: 
1. Social security cannot be made to serve 
ua veterans’ pension program without doing 
ef to both programs. 
2. The only possibility of an overlap or 
between the veterans’ pension pro- 
fram and any source of other income in- 
Sluding social security benefits has long been 
A Properly taken care of by provisions of the 
eterans' pension laws. 
Your special committee can report very 
easy Tegarding this matter of social se- 
y. 
First, the committee warns that the argu- 
Ment repeated by the Bradley committee will 
Ontinue to be used—in the same specious 
äs in the past—in the hope that more 
and more repetition will persuade more and 
wore People—so that this pure figment of 
hard-working brain on a predesigned proj- 
— Of the Bureau of the Budget may create 
eink in the armor of veterandom through 
“big lie“ technique. 
th, d. your committee advises that when 
© day comes that social security provides 
"curity to war veterans sufficient to replace 
erterane, pensions, that will be taken care 
den automatically. When social security 
efits actually do that, such assistance 
Which wil carry all veterans over the in- 
ae cellings prescribed in the present pen- 
w laws will make itself known by the 
the nes of the present law. On that day, 
it i Veterans Administration will report that 
is Paying no pensions, because. other pro- 
com, have carried every living veterans’ in- 
€ Over the needs ceilings defined in the 
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pension laws. According to the figures of 
the Veterans’ Administration, that condition 
has not arrived yet, in spite of the apparent 
belief of the Bradley Commission and others 
that it has. 


(e) Has the program oj disability, rehabdili- 
tation, and readjustment benefits been rea- 
sonably effective in serving the legitimate 
needs of the qualified veteran? 

Primarily, the Bradley. Commission ap- 
proves of the program of disability, rehabili- 
tation, and readjustment benefits which has 
been developed for the American veteran. 
It finds that we have developed reasonably 
successful methods for meeting the needs of 
our veterans. It asserts that the service- 
connected needs should be accorded the 
highest priority among the special programs 
for veterans and that service-connected com- 
pensation and death benefits should be lib- 
eral and even generous. It further states 
that the rehabilitation of disabled veterans 
and their reintegration into useful economic 
and social life should be our primary 
objective. 

We cannot and do not take exception to 
such laudatory and sound statements. 
Nonetheless, we do have serious questions 
regarding the approach which the Bradley 
Commission employs toward the problem of 
improving the services which are offered to 
the service-connected class of veterans and 
to the rehabilitation and readjustment 
phases of the veterans’ m. 

We, of the American Legion, would cer- 
tainly be the first to concede that none of 
these programs are perfect. We recognize 
now, and have recognized throughout the 
course of our existence, that there is con- 
stant need for change. We cannot concur, 
however, in some of the radical, unrealistic 
and ridiculous suggestions adopted by the 
Bradley Commission. 

1. Presumptions . 


As illustrative of the type of improvement 
which the Bradley Commission suggests, and 
of the viciousneas of it, we mention its rec- 
ommendation that the presumption of serv- 
ice-connection for chronic diseases, tropical 
diseases, psychoses, tuberculosis and multiple 
sclerosis should be withdrawn. The Brad- 
ley Commission goes even further and states 
that there is otherwise in the law sufficient 
protection for the veteran to establish serv- 
ice connection of any and all diseases, and 
that accepted medical principles can rea- 
sonably and accurately establish the onset 
of a disease and the disability process. 

It is apparent from a recommendation 
such as this that, while the Bradley Com- 
mission pays lip service to the duty owed to 
the service-connected, it would destroy the 
ability of large numbers to establish service- 
connection. It has a vastly overrated re- 
gard for the extent of medical knowledge. 
It credits the field of medicine with an omni- 
science which most doctors wish that they 

sessed. 


P Then the Bradley Commission compounds 
this offense by completely disregarding the 
fact that the question is not entirely a 
medical one. It is also in part a legal one. 
The purpose of a presumption is to free 
the veteran from carrying an unconscionable 
burden of proof in the establishment of the 
service-connected origin of a disease or a dis- 
ability, As a of the theory that the 
veteran should be given the benefit of the 
doubt, the principle behind the granting of 
a presumption says to the American veteran 
that it would be unfair in some cases to re- 
quire him to prove medically that a given dis- 
ease or disability did in fact have its in- 
ception during the course of his service, 
or resulted directly from that service. It 
states in substance that, in those instances 
in which it would be unfair to impose such 
a burden upon him, he is entitled to a pre- 
sumption that the disease or disability did 
emanate from his service. This is a rebut- 
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table presumption.. It imposes upon the 
Government the burden of going forward 
with the evidence. It enables the Govern- 
ment, if medical knowledge is what the 
Bradley Commission says that it is, to rebut 
the presumption and to deny the veteran 
his service-connected status. 

It is the opinion of this special committee 
that until American medicine has reached 
a point where it can determine with more 
than a reasonable degree of accuracy whether 
in fact certain types of diseases did or did not 
have their inception during the course of a 
man’s service, the veteran should be entitled, 
in the areas of doubt now listed, to the pre- 
sumption that his disease or disability, with- 
in reasonable periods now or to be specified, 
was a result of his service. Even if medical 
knowledge ever reaches the point where it 
can definitely establish the onset of a dis- 
ease, there would still be no vice in continu- 
ing the presumption so long as we made it 
a rebuttable presumption. The knowledge 
that would eliminate the necessity of a pre- 
sumption in favor of a veteran would also 
enable the Government to rebut the pre- 
sumption. 

The inclination of the Bradley Commis- 
sion to reach absurd results at the expense 
of the veteran makes many of its recommen- 
dations suspect and belies its announced 


motives. 
2. Rating Schedule 


The Bradley Commission is dissatisfied 
with the present rating schedule. We of 
the American Legion are also dissatisfied in 
some particulars with the rating schedule. 
As a matter of fact our rehabilitation com- 


time 
constantly suggested changes in the rating 
schedule and is now ready, when the time 
comes, to suggest specific improvements in 
connection with it. 

We do not object to a review of the rating 
schedule, nor to a revision of it. However, 
we want to know, with more than a reason- 
able degree of certainty; the basis upon 
which the review is going to be conducted, 
and the basis upon which revisions are going 
to be made. 


Our present rating schedule is founded 
upon the theory of the average impairment 
of earning capacity. We all acknowledge 
that, as an average, it is not an absolute 
guide in the individual case, but we also 
know from our experience that we cannot 
administer any program which is 
solely to the individual case. So we have 
ore the best standard we were able to 

nä. 

The Bradley Commission, by its research 
and in some of its charts, has established 
that, for the most part, the average-impair- 
ment-of-earninng-capactiy theory has done a 
remarkably wonderful job. The Bradley 
Commission's charts show that in most cate- 
gories of disability the amount of disability 
compensation drawn by the disabled vet- 
eran—when added to the amount which he 
is able to earn from whatever job he holds 
is remarkably close to the average annual 
income of the nondisabled veteran. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the average-im- 
pairment theory has been a reasonably suc- 
cessful standard, 


The Bradley Commission is concerned, 
however, with the establishment of other 
factors which might be worked into a rating 
schedule. It is concerned with compensat- 
ing a veteran for pain and suffering, for 
social inconvenience, for the increased mor- 
tality, and so forth. If the Bradley Com- 
mission wants to add a figure which will 
take into account these factors, in addi- 
tion to the figure established to compen- 
sate the veteran on the basis of the average 
impairment of his earning capacity, we 
certainly would have no objections to such 
a review. However, we do not dignify even 
the average-impairment theory by calling 
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It a scientific formula, It is merely a guide. 
It is one of the best guides that could be 
worked out under all circumstances. We 
would not want to have the Bradley Com- 
mission or anyone else think that you could 
reduce either the impairment of a man's 
earning capacity, or an evaluation of his 
pain and suffering, or his social inconven- 
ience, or his increased mortality to a final 
and absolute and completely compensatory 
formula. We believe that such an approach 
is highly egotistical. We are willing and 
anxious to have the service-conected disabled 
veteran compensated further than he is 
now, but we caution against leading the 
American public to believe that this is be- 
ing done in accordance with an absolute, 
compensatory formula. 

Nonetheless, we believe that a new rating 
schedule should be promulgated. It has 
been 10 years since the promulgation of the 
1945 schedule. The comments and disabil- 
ity evaluations contained in the present 
schedule represent the consensus of medical 
opinion of a period sometime prior to 1945. 
The nine extensions to the 1945 schedule 
have led to some confusion and have made 
the use of the present rating schedule un- 
wieldy, thereby decreasing its efficiency and 
accuracy, and there are other contemplated 
changes which, if incorporated into further 
extensions of the 1945 schedule, will further 
complicate that schedule. 

It is our belief that a new rating schedule 
could be made to represent the sum total of 
medical and technical knowledge of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the major veterans’ 
organizations, and the medical profession 
acquired in the years since 1945—all of which 
would tend to produce evaluations that would 
be more compatible with present medical 
knowledge and experience. 


3. Ten-Percent and Twenty-Percent Ratings 


Perhaps no area of the Bradley Commis- 
sion’s report more glaringly demonstrates 
duplicity and factual inaccuracy than the 
section on 10 percent and 20 percent disa- 
bility ratings. ~ 

First of all, the Bradley Commission is 
shocked by the fact that there are over a 
million veterans in this disability area. The 
Bradley Commission now finds it wrong that 
there should be so many such veterans, and 
because of their numbers proposes to elimi- 
nate them, 

The Bradley Commission attributes the 
large number of awards in this area, in part, 
to the alleged fact that there is a require- 
ment that no future examinations are sched- 
uled once the veteran's disability reaches the 
prescribed minimum rating for his condition, 
This is a flagrant misstatement of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s requirements. On 
this erroneous basis, it proposes to meet its 
tommitment to deal liberally, even gener- 
ously with these service-connected cases by 
reducing or destroying the entitlement of 
the largest single group of disabled veterans. 
It questions but does not refute the medical 
soundness of these ratings and then proposes 
to settle these so-called medically unsound 
ratings by an immediate outlay of money. 
In other words, it wants to buy off claims 
which it thinks are invalid even though 
many of the 10 percent or 20 percent disa- 
bility ratings today can turn into the 100 
percent service-connected disability ratings 
tomorrow. 

The Bradley Commission's treatment of 
this sensitive and important segment of dis- 
abilities is confused, distorted, inconclusive, 
and unconvincing; even so, it is presump- 
tuous enough to ask the Congress to buy this 
package, the contents of which are not 
known even by the Commission. 

4. Statutory Awards 

The Bradley Commission is apparently 
deeply disturbed over the existence of statu- 
tory awards. It has recommended in sub- 
stance that consideration should be given to 
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incorporating statutory awards within a 
comprehensive rating scale that will en- 
compass economic, physical, life-impairment 
and other factors. 

Your special committee is inclined to won- 
der whether the Bradley Commission gave 
any attention whatever to the development 
of statutory awards. Statutory awards were 
a part of the American scene as early as 
July 1864. From a historical standpoint 
it can be said, therefore, that the Congress 
of the United States has, for almost a cen- 
tury, recognized and shown concern for the 
problems of those who have lost their limbs, 
or their ability to see, or who are otherwise 
seriously disabled. 

This solicitude has been outwardly mani- 
fested by successive Congresses through the 
passage of laws designed to benefit the group 
under discussion. A study of the history of 
statutory awards will reveal that the Con- 
gress has long been of the opinion that the 
same criteria cannot be employed in evaluat- 
ing the disabilities of the group which is the 
subject of statutory awards as that employed 
in evaluating the disabilities of those less 
obviously disabled. 

We cannot understand what objection the 
Bradley Commission has to the exercise by the 
Congress of a power which the Congress ob- 
viously has to legislate certain so-called stat- 
utory awards. We must conclude that the 
Bradley Commission has 1 of 2 objectives in 
mind. Either it wants to save money by 
abolishing statutory awards, or it wants to 
tell the Congress how to legislate statutory 
awards, not by special legislation, but by in- 
corporating them into a basis for a rating 
schedule. If the Commission's objective be 
the latter of these two, then the recommen- 
dation is senseless, because it would be con- 
doning statutory awards in effect, but mere- 
ly stating that they should be part of the 
rating schedule. It should make no differ- 
ence to the Commission how the Congress 
accomplishes its legislative purpose. We are 
driven therefore to the conclusion that the 
Commission has in mind the ultimate aboli- 
tion of these additional awards which the 
Congress has always thought to be meri- 
torious. 

This is merely another instance where the 
words of the Bradley Commission tend to 
cover up what must obviously be its real 
motives. 

5. Education, Training, and Readjustment 
Programs 

As to education and training programs and 
readjustment assistance programs, the Brad- 
ley Commission seems to be of the opinion 
that they have been properly devised and 
used; that they must be recognized as the 
best way of discharging the Government's 
obligation to the nondisabled; and that such 
programs not only benefit the veterans, but 
contribute materially to the stability of the 
society in which they live. 

We are, of course, inclined to agree with 
these general statements. We have long 
been aware that no piece of legislation, nor 
its administration, can be entirely perfect. 
We are aware of certain abuses which oc- 
curred under the GI bill, but we are also 
familiar with the fact most of the possibili- 
ties of abuse were cured when the time came 
for the enactment of a Korean GI bill. We, 
of the American Legion, have every reason 
to be proud, first of all of our leadership 
in the establishment of the original GI bill 
and of our further leadership in supporting 
the Congress in correcting abuses which have 
arisen under it in time to Incorporate those 
corrections in the Korean GI bill. 

We are even now suggesting additional im- 
provements in connection with the admin- 
istration of these programs and have mani- 
fested our continuing concern and construc- 
tive contributions by various resolutions 

at our national conventions and by 
legislation now pending before the Congress 
of the United States. 
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We are not persuaded, however, that the 
Bradley Commission is completely in accord 
with the proposition that these education 
and training programs and readjustment 
assistance programs are primarily the fune- 
tion and the responsibility of the Veterans 
Administration. We detect in certain of the 
recommendations of the Bradley Commission 
an effort to disestablish some of these pro- 
grams from the Veterans’ Administration 
and to turn the administration of those pro- 
grams over to other agencies. We are deeply 
disturbed by any such effort on the part 
the Bradley Commission or any other agency 
of Government. We have fought too long 
and too hard for the establishment of a sepa- 
rate Veterans’ Administration and for thé 
establishment of the concept that the 
affairs of the veteran should be treated as & 
separate entity by a special branch of govern- 
ment. 

As illustrative of the type of encroach- 
ments which we believe the Bradley Com- 
mission would make upon the integrity of 
the veterans’ program, we refer to its atti- 
tude toward the housing problem. 

It is well known that the American Legion 
has asked for an extension of the home-loa® 
guaranty program from its expiration date in 
1957 to 1960. We are aware that this was 
necessarily à program which was slow in 
starting. Now that the veteran has had an 
opportunity to establish himself in the com- 
munity and to take up the reins of his pro- 
fession or business, he is in a better posſtion 
to consider taking advantage of the assist- 
ance offered by that program. This will have 
a tendency to result in confusion created bY 
the considerable influx of veterans’ applica- 
tions for home loans immediately before the 
expiration date of the benefits. We believ® 
therefore, that the program should be ex- 
tended. 

The Bradley Commission, however, speaks 
of phasing out the program by merging it 
into FHA. This is the same general attitude 
as was adopted by the Hoover Commission, 
it would tend to destroy the integrity of vet” 


-erans’ housing; it would eliminate an impor* 


tant function being performed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; and it would not be 
in the best interest of the American veteran. 
The ultimate effect would be to destroy the 
entire concept of veterans’ housing. The 
immediate effect would be to place the vet- 
eran in competition with the nonveteran for 
housing. It was exactly this which the orig” 
inal act was intended to forestall. 

This type of proposal and those constl- 
tuting a wholesale attack on veterans prefer 
ence and other proposals which would elimi- 
nate or curtail veterans’ benefits make the 
Bradley Commission's entire report 
Words of praise are so frequently followed 
in the report by suggestions which would 
dismember and destroy the veterans’ pro“ 
gram. 

(d) Has the Veterans’ Administration deen 
reasonably successſul in the perſorma 
o/ the functions for which it was created? 


On this question, the Bradley Commission 
concludes that, on the whole, a reasonably 
effective job has been done by Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in furnishing veterans with the 
benefits intended by Congress. 

We are in accord with this general con“ 
clusion, 

The Bradley Commission is concerned 
however, with clarifying the mission of 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
his positive responsibility for the compre” 
hensive analysis of program and long-rang® 
policy development, including the function 
of advising the President. The 
Commission suggests further that the Ad- 
ministrator’s personal staff should be aug“ 
mented to include the highest caliber of pro- 
fessional advisors in such fields as economics 
Statistics, public administration, and socl- 
ology. The Bradley Commission further re” 
ommends that the research and statistical re* 
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Sources of the Veterans’ Administration de- 
mts should be strengthened. It sug- 
Bests that serious consideration be given to 
Making the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
& member of the Cabinet, and that, in any 
event, the President should establish a Cabi- 
subcommittee on veterans’ affairs, with 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs as a 
®pecial member. 
Your special committee cannot object to 
such as these. We are aware, of 
Course, that such professional personnel as 
have been suggested may possibly, with 
and graphs and statistics and sta- 


average governmental researcher and 
Statistician, Nonetheless, a reasonably 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
certainly be able to discharge more 


country by a proper analysis of the 
which could be prepared for him 
and upon the basis of which he could pro- 
greater degree of leadership in the 
oOf.veterans’ affairs than he now does. 
connecton, we would suggest that 
leadership in the field of veterans’ 
possible until the complete domi- 
the Administrator by the Bureau 
dget is relieved. 
other suggestions made by the 
Commission in connection with the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
One of these is that an additional 
Mitation should be placed on his authority 
More precise requirements and defini-, 
and that the rules to be promulgated 
in large matters affecting and eligi- 
veterans for benefits or involving 
in program objectives should be 
subject to advance notice to and ad- 
review by appropriate agencies of the 
vernment. 
-50 long as such a recommendation does not 
ere unduly with such independence as 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs has 
able to salvage, we would see no serious 
tion to the recommendation. As a 
tical proposition, any reasonably respon- 
Administrator would in all probability 
it a point to discuss his major objec- 
of With responsible officials in other areas 
the Government which might be affected 
one of his pronouncements. However, we 
id strenuously object to the elimination 
the authority of the Administrator by 
him subservient to, or dependent 
Upon, the approval of other agencies of Gov- 
prior to a proper action in 
field that is exclusively within his own 
r If we were to condone any such 
— as that, we would in effect, be depriv- 
zus me Veterans’ Administrator of all of his 
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hey, agencies of Government. This has 
3 been, and is not now, the intention of 

American Legion or of any major and 
tobende veterans’ group. We have fought 
of long and too hard for the establishment 
wi & separate department to be concerned 

th veterans affairs now to abandon that 
concept and turn it back to the same con- 
fusion from which it was once salvaged. 
wane Bradley Commission also suggests the 
blishment of a central administrative re- 
+ Without affecting the ultimate finality 
‘sions by the Administrator of Vet- 
Y airs, 

Our committee sees no great vice in the 
deere ment of such a central administra- 
mult review. It is true that it might well re- 
Tı 


fd 


in a standardization of decisions in dif- 
qity ot sections of the country. It is an ad- 
na nal expense; it is an additional step in 
Prosecution of a veteran's claim. We 
— that such problems as have developed 
Born” be just as ably handled by the present 
d of Veterans’ Appeals. 
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Finally, the Bradley Commission suggests 
that the laws affecting veterans should be 
codified and that in that process of codifica- 
tion, emphasis should be placed on simpli- 
fication with mindfulness of the direct per- 
sonal impact of the statutes, and that simi- 
lar treatment should be given the related 
regulations. 

Certainly, your special committee has no 
objection to making veterans laws and reg- 
ulations more simple in language and in 
clarifying and codifying those laws and reg- 
ulations which govern such a large segment 
of our population. We warn however, that 
such a project of codification and simplifi- 
cation could easily be turned into the ve- 
hicle for the embodiment of such changes 
as have been suggested by the Bradley Com- 
mission. The House of Representatives rec- 
ognized such a danger as we now point to 
and specifically provided in the bill which 
it recently passed that the codification which 
it authorized be not used to change existing 
law. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Bradley Commission and its staff have 
labored mightily and expensively to bring 
down a very small bird. In spite of the pre- 
sumed omniscience of the governmental em- 
ployees of the staff of the Bradley Commis- 
sion, we of your special committee are dis- 
posed to place the fate of the American vet- 
eran where it has always been—in the hands 
of the Congress of the United States. The 
Congress has developed and will continue to 
develop a clear national philosophy of vet- 
erans’ benefits. It will continue to relate 
those benefits properly to the other areas of 
legislation with which the Congress concerns 
itself for the social betterment of all the peo- 
ple. It will insist upon protecting the vet- 
erans as a class to which it acknowledged, 
during periods of war, a special obligation. 
It will not abandon that special obligation 
by substituting for it, as suggested by the 
Bradley Commission, the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in social-security benefits which as 
citizens we are already entitled to do and for 
which, if we participate, we will have paid 
monetarily. It will continue to work effec- 
tively and constructively to take care of the 
demonstrated needs of the disabled veteran. 
It will protect him from overly egotistical 
individuals who would misrepresent the 
breadth of medical knowledge and destroy 
the veterans’ capacity to obtain the benefit 
of presumptions in establishing his service- 
connection. It will protect its right to con- 
cern itself with special classes of disabilities 
which it believes may best be handled by the 
use of statutory awards. It will preserve the 
integrity of the rehabilitation and readjust- 
ment benefit programs, protecting them 
against absorption by agencies of Govern- 
ment which believe that the veteran is owed 
no special obligation and which would seek 
to build little empires of their own at the 
expense of the best administration of the vet- 
erans’ program. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, if 
a courageous and independent individual, 
will be able to administer the program that 
the Congress has defined for him, recogniz- 
ing that he is a member of the executive 
branch of the Government and having due 
respect for the remaining members of the 
executive branch of the Government and the 
programs which they administer. 

We must reluctantly conclude that the 
Bradley Commission, in its report, has dem- 
onstrated that it bears close resemblance to 
the previous Hoover Commission, It is an- 
other step in a little understood effort to 
represent the veteran as the creator of large 
problems adversely affecting the rest of 
America, who must be chastened, reduced in 
dignity, and made to forget that at one time 
he was assured of the gratitude, respect, and 
continuing regard of all. 
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support it are veterans to whom pledges were 
made and will not be broken, 


The American Council for Judaism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Board of Rabbis is an association 
of Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform 
Rabbis in New York and vicinity. 

It represents Judaism, protects re- 
ligious rights of Jews, encourages Jew- 
ish education and philanthropy, and is 
a force for civic betterment. It con- 
ducts a chaplaincy program in 160 hos- 
pitals, prisons, mental institutions, 
youth shelters, and homes for the aged, 
ministering annually to 250,000 men, 
women, and children. 

On Sunday, May 6, it issued a release, 
as follows: 

ONE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED Raspis DE- 
NOUNCE COUNCIL FOR JUDAISM—JOINT DEC- 
LARATION OF RABBIS OF THREE BRANCHES 
OF JUDAISM CHARGE ANTI-ZIonIstT GROUP 
WITH DISTORTING PRECEPTS OF JUDAISM— 
Score GROUP FOR ATTACKS UPON U. J, A. 
AND ISRAEL BONDS—ACCUSE COUNCIL oF 
MISREPRESENTING THE JEWISH PEOPLE BE- 
FORE BAR or PUBLIC OPINION 


cil for Judaism, asserting that this u 
has “consistently misrepresented the Jewish 
people before the bar of public opinion.” 
The Rabbis also that the American 
Council of Judaism “has consistently ma- 
linged and impugned the integrity of Jew- 
ish institutions, organizations, and causes, 
and has consistently distorted the precepts 
of Judaism which it purports to serve.” 

This declaration and the names of the 
signatories were made public today by Rabbi 
Emanuel Rackman, president of the New 
York Board of Rabbis which had circulated 
the statement in the wake of attacks made 
upon Israel and Zionism by the American 
Council for Judaism at its convention in 
Chicago last week. 

The joint declaration severely reprimanded 
the anti-Zlonist organization for what it 
termed “slanders” against American Jews 
“who adhere to the ideals of Zionism,” and 
also charged the council as being “neither 
American nor Jewish in spirit or in concept.” 

Although many individual American 
rabbis and rabbinic organizations have as- 
sailed the American Council for Judaism in 
the past, this is the first time that so large 
a segment of the American rabbinate has 
united In a public declaration of such severe 
criticism against the organization. It was 
issued, the rabbis said, “only after search- 
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ing our conscience,” and with the realization 
of “the full implication of our words.” 

The declaration also dealt with the coun- 
cil's attacks on the national fund-raising in- 
stitutions in behalf of Israel in this country. 
“We view with contempt the council’s at- 
tempt to dissuade Americans from helping 
thelr fellow Jews and the State of Israel 
through contributions to the United Jewish 
Appeal and the Israel bond drive,” the rab- 
bis stressed in their declaration, adding: 
“If the council is unwilling to aid in the 
rescue and rehabilitation of harassed Jews, 
let it at least not frustrate the efforts of 
those who would.” 

Concerning the council's professed brand 
and interpretation of Judaism, the declara- 
tion stated: 

“We assert that the council is neither 
American nor Jewish in spirit or in concept. 
We call the attention of the American public 
to the fact that this group represents nu- 
merically an infinitesimal fraction of Ameri- 
can Jewry. It has been repeatedly repudi- 
ated by the great Orthodox, Conservative 
and Reform communities in Jewish religious 
life. It has been repudiated by all major 
Jewish organizations. 

“Judaism, we believe, has sufficient 
breadth and depth to embrace a wide range 
of varied points of view, but we declare that 
there is no room in Jewish life for Jews whose 
words and acts would result in the destruc- 
tion of the State of Israel and in incalcula- 
ble harm to the Jewish people.” 

The signatory rabbis further served no- 
tice that “as loyal Americans interested in 
the survival of a dynamic democracy in a 
backward part of the world, we, the under- 
signed, will not be deterred from speaking 
up on behalf of Israel or of any other nation 
when we feel that principles of justice and 
morality have been violated.” 

The declaration further emphasized that 
“in doing so, we are in the mainstream of 
the finest American tradition. We will not 
be deflected from exercising this right by a 
smail minority, however vociferous, that 
finds evil in the honest expression of this 
anxiety.” 

Asserting that the council's “real goal is 
the complete disappearance of the Jewish 
people,” the declaration charged that “in 
pursuit of this aim the council not only 
attacks Judaism but America herself.” 

The declaration concluded: 

“For in its incessant drive for soulless 
conformity, in its hysterical compulsion to 
efface what is distinctively Jewish from, 
Judaism and what is permanent in the peo- 
ple of Israel, the council seeks a monolithic 
America in which all cultural and spiritual 
variations are obliterated. This drive, which 
stems from insecurity and tragic self-hatred, 
does as great an injustice to America as it 
does to Judaism.” 


Following is the full text of the decla- 
ration issued by the American rabbis, 
as referred to in the release: 

STATEMENT ISSUED BY AMERICAN RABBIS 


We, the undersigned, members of the 
American rabbinate, wish to make the fol- 
lowing observations with respect to the or- 
ganization known as the American Council 
for Judaism. We do so with reluctance, and 
only after searching our conscience: but we 
do so in the conviction that we would be 
derelict in our high duty in the calling we 
follow if we failed to make the truth known. 

Realizing the full implication of our words, 
we state unequivocally that the American 
Council for Judaism has consistently mis- 
represented the Jewish people before the bar 
of public opinion; it has consistently 
maligned and impugned the integrity of 
Jewish institutions, organizations, and 
causes; and it has consistently distorted the 
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precepts of Judaism which it purports to 
serve. 

We assert that the council Is neither Amer- 
ican nor Jewish in spirit or in concept. We 
call the attention of the American public 
to the fact that this group represents nu- 
merically an infinitesimal fraction of Ameri- 
can Jewry. It has been repeatedly repudi- 
ated by the great Orthodox, Conservative, and 
Reform communities in Jewish religious life. 
It has been repudiated by all major Jewish 
organizations. 

Judaism, we believe, has sufficient breadth 
and depth to embrace a wide range of varied 
points of view, but we declare that there is 
no room in Jewish life for Jews whose words 
and acts would result in the destruction of 
the State of Israel and in incalculable harm 
to the Jewish people. 

Most reprehensible of all the council's 
slanders is the charge that American Jews 
who adhere to the ideals of Zionism are 
guilty of “dual loyalty." This is a lie which 
has long been the tool of anti-Semites; with 
contempt we see it revived today by those 
who call themselves Jews. It is not difficult 
to understand why the American Council for 
Judaism has received commendation for this 


‘vilification from Gerald L. K. Smith, Conde ~ 


McGinley, Merwin K. Hart and others long 
identified with anti-Semitic movements in 
America. Every fair-minded American 
knows that American Jews have but one 
political allegiance—and that is to the 
United States. 

As loyal Americans interested In the sur- 
vival of a dynamic democracy in a backward 
part of the world, we, the undersigned, will 
not be deterred from speaking up on behalf 
of Israel or of any other nation when we feel 
that principles of justice and morality have 
been violated. In doing so we are in the 
mainstream of the finest American tradition. 
We will not be deflected from exercising this 
right by a small minority, however, vocifer- 
ous, that finds evil in the honest expression 
of this anxiety. 

We view with contempt the Council’s at- 
tempt to dissuade Americans from helping 
their fellow Jews and the State of Israel 
through contributions to the United Jewish 
Appeal and the Israel Bond Drive. If the 
Council is unwilling to aid in the rescue and 
rehabilitation of harassed Jews, let it at least 
not frustrate the efforts of those who would. 

As religious leaders, we cannot find in the 
Council's activities or in its statements, any 
indication that it really represents Judaism. 
The Council's philosophy is one of complete 
negation: it. denies the existence of the 


Jewish people, rejects traditional Jewish re- 


ligious ceremonies, the Hebrew language, and 
Zion itself. 

The council's real goal is the complete dis- 
appearance of the Jewish people. In pursuit 
of this aim the Council not only attacks 
Judaism but America itself. For in its in- 
cessant drive for soulless “conformity”, in 
its hysterical compulsion to efface what is 
distinctively Jewish from Judiasm and what 
is permanent in the people of Israel, the 
Council seeks a monolithic America in which 
all cultural and spiritual variations are ob- 
literated. This drive, which stems from 
insecurity and tragic self-hatred, does as 
great an injustice to America as it does to 
Judaism. 


I am not burdening the Recorp with 
the full names and residences of each of 
the signatories but I have on file in my 
office the complete list of the 1,300 rabbis 
who signed the statement. I shall be 
happy to make it available to any Mem- 
ber who is interested. These rabbis 
reside in cities and States from one end 
of our country to the other. 
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A New England Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr, McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I insert an article 
that appeared on the editorial page of 
the May 3 issue of the Houlton Pioneer 
Times, a weekly newspaper in my con- 
gressional district. 

Mr, Speaker, all of New England has 
been disheartened by the unfavorable 
decision rendered by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration with regard to 
the petition of the Northeast Airlines to 
extend its services south from New York 
to Florida. 

The Northeast Airlines has appealed 
for a reversal of the negative decision, 
believing that the examiner was not 
keenly conscious or adequately apprais- 
ing of certain beneficial factors in 
Northeast Airline's favor. 

All of New England and all of Maine 
are ardently hopeful that this adverse 
decision will be reversed, thereby grant- 
ing to Northeast Airlines the opportun- 
ity of extending its services to a greater 
number of our American communities. 

The newspaper article follows: 

A New ENGLAND Issur 

The entire New England State area has an 
interest and a concern in the outcome of the 
appeal made by Northeast Airlines to have 
set aside the adverse decision of a CAA exam 
iner on its petition to extend its service 
southward from its present New York City 
terminus, to Miami, Fla., and to substitute 
therefor affirmative action on its 
application, 

This interest and concern has nothing to 
do with any bias in favor of air carriers as 
opposed to other means of tra tion. 
Rather, it should be, in our judgment, com 
strued as an objection to what appears 
much like discrimination against the New 
England States. Most of us will now agree 
that airlines, as a factor in the transports“ 
tion of humans as well as freight, are here 
to stay. 

Northeast is the only airline that serves 
all of New England. As such, its successful 
operation and the reasonable expansion of 
its services can have a considerable influenc® 
on the economy of this area as well as 
incidental to the normal industrial and com- 
mercial progress of these six States, 

One of the exhibits which might well have 
been given more consideration than it ap. 
parently was was the fact that Northeast, of 
all the airlines petitioning for the Florid® 
run, was the only line which had ordered a 
large fleet of airplanes especially for use on 
this extended run. This should have been 
taken as convincing evidence of the deter 
mination of the carrier to give the utmost In 
service to its patrons and its willingness to 
back up its confidence to compete success 
fully, with the investment of a s 
number of dollars, 

The seasonal factor was another sound 
argument which seemingly received little 
attention. Northeast operates on a 
schedule basis during the summer months 
but its loads per plane are considerably 
smaller in the winter season. Extension of 
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its lines to Florida would have enabled the 
line to achieve greater operating stability by 
being able to shift planes from southern runs 
to northern runs, and vice versa, when the 
demands of the season dictated. The effect 
on net earnings of such an arrangement is 
Obvious. 

As we understand it, Northeast, like many 
Other airlines, is the recipient of substantial 
Government subsidy, probably through mail 
Contracts. Its limited operation thus far has 
Made this necessary in order to maintain its 
Service in its area of origin. If it continues 
to be confined to that same area, it is evident 
that subsidy will also have to be maintained. 

ver, it is reliably reported that the ex- 
tension of its line to Florida might be ex- 
Pected to make a material difference in its 
Overall financial picture, with the result that 
the subsidy might possibly not be needed. 

There were many other angles to the ap- 
Peal which it is hoped will induce the entire 
CAA board to reverse the decision of its 
examiner and award the franchise to North- 
east who, in our opinion, of all the petition- 

carriers, made out a stronger case. This, 
ot course, in addition to the normal desire to 
See New England fairly treated and not 
either bypassed or ignored. 


Annual Pilgrimage to Old Stone Church 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, 350 years 
ago this year, a little band of pioneers set 
Said from Blackwall, England, in three 
small sailing ships, the Susan Constant, 
the Godspeed, and the Discovery. These 
are the people who, after a harrowing, 
5-month-long journey, landed in what 
Was later known as Jamestown in the 
Sovereign State of Virgina—my State. 

Across the river there was later estab- 
lished the little town of Smithfield, a 
Dioneer in another notable way, in the 
Production of unique food products which 

ve become famous the wideworld over. 

And this month, the month of May, is 
the time of the annual pilgrimage to 
Smithfield for the benefit of the Old 

me Church in Smithfield, St. Luke's 
urch, the oldest known church still 
existence. This old church was first 
t in 1632, a year before the first rec- 
Ord of the settlement as a port for to- 
cco export, 120 years before the formal 
resent of Smithfield as a town in 
2. 

An important part of this annual pil- 
8rimage in honor of olden times, is the 
Serving of famous, unique Smithfield 
ham sandwiches. No other spot in the 
Country can produce Smithfield hams. 
They have been shipped overseas for 
About 200 years. There is, on record, an 

Voice for the year 1779 for hams 
Shipped to the West Indies. And one for 
the 19th century for ham shipped to Her 

esty, Queen Victoria, 

But, gentlemen, there is another 
Unique food product which originated in 
this colonial settlement, that is the now- 


barbecue. Yes, gentlemen, 
though other parts of this great country 
the barbecue, the Encyclopedia 
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Americana will tell you that the word 
was in use in Virginia prior to 1700. It 
further states that the institution of the 
barbecue is of southern origin. And in 
a cookbook from Colonial Virginia, 
printed in 1742, there is a recipe marked 
“old recipe from Toano, Va.,” for “barbe- 
cued squirrel,” 

Now, when we are marking with due 
respect the establishment of the colony 
at Jamestown, the building of a church 
at Smithfield, the development of the 
famous Smithfield ham, I believe that we 
should, at the same time, honor the pi- 
oneers who first prepared meat in a 
savory sauce by open-kettle simmering, 
even as it is still done today in Smith- 
field, Va. For the barbecue, one of this 
age’s most delicious heritages, is but one 
more of the wonderful gifts handed down 
to us by those valiant pioneers of two 
centuries and more ago. 


Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I include herewith a treatise on the dis- 
tinguished South Carolinian, Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, one of the co- 
authors of the Constitution. 

This thesis was prepared by Miss Mar- 
tha Richards Robeson, daughter of our 
distinguished colleague, EDWARD J. ROBE- 
son, JR., and was her term paper at Wil- 
liam and Mary College. 


Miss Robeson has done a commendable 
piece of work on this famous South Car- 
olinian. Her paper demonstrates ex- 
cellent research and excellent factual 
information on this great American: 

CHARLES COTESWORTH PINCKNEY 


“My heart is altogether American, and 
neither severity nor favor nor poverty nor 
affluence can ever induce me to swerve from 
it.” 2 

On the 25th day of February 1746, in 
Charleston, S. C., an aristocrat was born. 
Webster defines an aristocrat as “one who 
has the sympathies, habits, and temper of 
mind” common to the aristocracy, “those 
regarded as superior to the rest of the com- 
munity as in rank. wealth, or intellect.” ? 
The aristocrat was Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney who fulfilled this definition so completely 
that it might well have been written to de- 
scribe him. 

Born of a fine, old, established South Caro- 
lina family, Pinckney carried the spirit and 
ideals of Southern aristocracy with him 
throughout his life. His father, Charles 
Pinckney, was prominent in colonial affairs 
during his lifetime, and at one time was chief 
justice of the province in which Pinckney 
was born. His mother, Elizabeth Lucas 
Pinckney, was a celebrated woman planter in 
her own right, having developed and pro- 
moted in her State the cultivation of Indigo, 
a product which greatly enhanced South 
Carolina economy during the colonial period. 
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The Pinckneys could well afford to give 
their children the best of schooling. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney was educated at West- 
minster, at Oxford, and read law at Middle 
Temple in London. In 1769, he returned to 
Charleston to practice his profession, estab- 
lishing his residence, “Belmont,” at East Bay 
in Charleston, Although not a brilliant 
lawyer, Pinckney was “learned and essentially 
sound, possessed of some commonsense”? 
and had a large practice. 

“He was of an imposing figure, genial, full 
of fun and humor, liberal in opinion, de- 
pendent and penetrating in his judgment of 
men and movements, universally trusted and 
admired, constantly engaged in public under- 
takings.” “ 

These public undertakings consisted of a 
variety of political activities. The year of 
his establishment as a lawyer in Charleston, 
Pinckney was elected to the provincial as- 
sembly. In 1773, he was appointed acting 
attorney general for three areas in his State: 
Camden, Georgetown, and Cheraw. Two 
years later he was elected a member of the 
First South Carolina Provincial Congress, re- 
maining a member of the lower house for 3 
years. In 1779, after his election to the upper 
chamber of the legislature, he served as its 
president. 

Perhaps the most important contribution 
that Pinckney made to his State, and the 
one to which he devoted himself the most 
energetically, was not in the field of politics 
but in that of the military. While serving in 
the Provincial Congress, Pinckney was a 
member of a special committee charged with 
local defense. In 1775, as a captain, he com- 
manded the first regiment of South Carolina 
troops, and the next year he was made a 
colonel in the South Carolina militia. A 
short time afterward, he began his active par- 
ticipation in the Revolutionary War. Fol- 
lowing his engagement in the defense of Fort 
Sullivan, Pinckney left his regiment and 
moved north to aid Washington at Brandy- 
wine and Germantown because of his eager- 
ness for action when hostilities were tempo- 
rarily ceased in the South. In 1778, again 
in command of his troops, he participated in 
the Florida campaign and in the siege of 
Savannah. During the attack on Charleston, 
Pinckney was in command of Fort Moultrie, 
and at the fall of the city he was captured. 
While a prisoner of war for 2 years in Phila- 
delphla, from 1780-82, certain British officers 
sought to detach him from the colonial cause, 
To them he gave memorable answers attest- 
ing his loyalty: 

“If I had a drop of blood that could flow 
dishonorably, I myself would let it out. 

“If I had a vein that did not beat with 
the love of my country, I myself would open 
it"s 

Although these statements seem today to 
be rather effusive and perhaps a trifle vain, 
there can be no doubt that they mirror the 
intense devotion of a man proud to serve 
his country. 

When Pinckney was released in 1782, he 
was commissioned a brigadier general. 
Fifteen years later, when the stress of feel- 
ing produced by the revelation of the famous 
XYZ affair seemed to indicate that prepara- 
tions should be made for war, Washington 
selected Pinckney for the rank of major gen- 
eral. Washington had hesitated at length 
in giving Pinckney a lower rank than Hamil- 
ton because of the former's place and innu- 
ence in the South.’ When his attention was 
called to the fact, Pinckney turned to Hamil- 
ton and said this: , 

“Let us first dispose of our enemies. We 
shall then have time to settle the question 
of precedent.“ * 

Pinckney was primarily a soldier, but he 
was not limited to rendering military serv- 
ice only. John Danvers has observed in a 


— — — 
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pamphlet on this man that he was “a 
soldier, statesman, and friend of his coun- 
try.”* In 1788, Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney journeyed from South Carolina to Phil- 
adelphia to assume the duties of a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention. 

“Having aided in the establishment of our 
independence, he was appointed one of the 
convention for forming a constitution for 
the government of the Union, and there dis- 
tinguished himself by a strenuous support 
of that constitution.” * 

The attitudes that Pinckney evidenced at 
the Convention were rooted in his ancestry, 
his environment, his training and experience. 
He was dedicated to the support of these 
principles which he believed were for the 
best interests of the people of the new Na- 
tion and particularly the people of his State 
and other States sharing the same problems 
that faced South Carolina. He was de- 
scribed by an observer at the Convention in 
the following manner: , 

“Charles Cotesworth Pinckney is a gentle- 
man of family and fortune in his own State. 
He has received the advantage of a liberal 
education, and possesses a very extensive de- 
gree of knowledge. When warm in a debate, 
he sometimes speaks well, but he generally 
is consideerd an efficient orator. Mr. 
Pinckney was an officer of high rank in the 


Army, and served with great reputation 
through the war. He is now about 40 years 
of age.“ 1 


At the Convention, Pinckney was known 
as General Pinckney, since he held the rank, 
in order to distinguish him from a younger 
cousin bearing the same first and last names, 
also a delegate from South Carolina. Be- 
cause of his interest and experience in mili- 
tary affairs, he embraced definite ideas on 
the manner in which the military depart- 
ment of the new Government should be or- 
ganized and administered. Even though he 
joined delegates from other States in desir- 
ing that the individual States retain a large 
share of power, Pinckney was firmly con- 
vinced that there were certain spheres of 
authority which should rest solely with the 
supreme government. The military was one 
of these. Pinckney believed that the States 
would never keep up a proper discipline of 
the military and it was essential, because of 
this, to place the entire control in the Na- 
tional Government. “For a part to be un- 
der the general and a part under the State 
governments would be an incurable evil.“ u 
He, therefore, thoroughly agreed with George 
Mason who presented a motion for “a power 
to regulate the militia,”** for he thought it 
necessary to give the direction of the militia 
to the responsibility of the general govern- 
ment. In proving that uniformity was es- 
sential, he cited several instances during the 
Revolutionary War in which dissimilarities 
in the militia of various States produced 
serious difficulties." Pinckney was ap- 
pointed a member of the grand committee 
to consider Mason's motion on the subject 
of the regulation of the military forces, 
which committee decided to give the general 
government the power of regulation. 

A zealous member of the Church of Eng- 
land, Pinckney was, however, aware of the 
prejudice and danger to the political insti- 
tutions of the country that a religious quali- 
fication for office could produce. He secured 
the Insertion of the clause in the Constitu- 
tion stating that “no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States.” 1 

Two serious debates in the Constitutional 
Convention centered around the slaves of the 
South. Pinckney, as an aristocrat, born and 
raised in this area of the country, keenly 
perceived the significance of the place of the 
southern slave. The time and effort spent 
by the people of the South in training the 
slave race, the immeasurable yalue of the 
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slave to southern economy, the worth of the 
slave as property—these Pinckney recognized 
as matters that must be protected if the 
Constitution were to receive any measure of 
support from the delegates of those States 
involved. Pinckney, himself, for example was 
not satisfied with the provision for “privileges 
and immunities of citize of the United 
States.“ He appeared to lean toward the 
position that some provision should be in- 
cluded in favor of property in slaves.’ Con- 
sequently, one of the most prominent stands 
that Pinckney assumed at the convention 
was that which he took in regard to the 
slavery issue. 

He declared it to be his firm belief that, if 
he and his colleagues from other Southern 
States were to sign the Constitution, and in 
order to secure its approval, support it in 
their respective States, the problem of slaves 
must be seriously studied. During the dis- 
cussion of the importation of slaves, Pinck- 
ney stated his position in the following way: 

“South. Carolina and Georgia cannot do 
without slaves. As to Virginia, she will gain 
by stopping the importations. Her slaves 
will rise in value, and she has more than she 
wants. It would be unreasonable to require 
South Carolina and Georgia to confederate 
on such unequal terms.” * 

He continued his argument by contending 
that the importation of slaves would be for 
the interest of the Union as a whole. He 
proceeded to point out the economic impor- 
tance of the continued importation and use 
of slaves: 

“The more slaves, the more produce to em- 
ploy the carrying trade; the more consump- 
tion also; and the more of this, the more 
revenue for the common treasury.” 7 

Pinckney conceded that, to place a duty on 
slaves as on other imports, would be accept- 
able as reasonable. He made clear, however, 
that such action could be considered as an 
exclusion of South Carolina from the Union.“ 
On the matter of Congress’ right to con- 
trol commerce, either interstate or foreign, 
Pinckney's views may be stated thusly, as 
found in the records of the convention. 

“It was the true intention of the South to 
have no regulation of commerce; but con- 
sidering the * * * interest the weak South- 
ern States had in being united with strong 
Eastern States, he thought it proper that no 
fetters should be imposed on the power of 


making commercial regulation, and that his 


constituents, though prejudiced against the 
Eastern States before he came here, would 
acknowledge that he had found them as 
liberal and candid as any men whatever." 9 

When the commerce problem resolved 
around the sensitive subject of the importa- 
tion of slaves, the debate became heated. 
The tension between the Southern States, 
attempting to preserve the institution of 
slavery, and the Northern States, in favor of 
abolishing it, grew. When the convention 
finally decided that the importation of slaves 
must be stopped, the date 1800 was selected 
as the year for the cessation of the slave 
trade. Pinckney, however, moved to strike 
out the words “the year 1800“ as the year 


limiting the importation of slaves and sug- - 


gested that “the year 1808” be inserted in its 
stead.” This 8-year extension allowed 20 
years for the accomplishment of this purpose. 
“This was one of the most conspicuous and 
important compromises of the convention.” st 
Although the Northern States had won a vic- 
tory, the Southern States were more recon- 
ciled to the condition by the advantage of a 
few more years in which to reduce and finally 
stop the importations. 

Pinckney's frank opinions on the subject 
and the part that he played in securing the 
compromise are summarized in the pamphlet 
about him, Picture of a Republican Magis- 
trate of the New School, in an excellent 
manner: 
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“In the convention, he argued against any 
restriction upon the passing of navigation 
acts because of the liberal construction of 
the Eastern States toward the views of the 
Southern States. 

“A few months later, in his State legis- 
lature, in answer to objections to the limita- 
tion of the slave trade to the year 1808, he 
explained: 

In short, considering all circumstances 
we have made the best terms for the se- 
curity of this species of property it was in 
our power to make. We would have 
better if we could, but on the whole, I do 
not think them bad.“ 

The slave problem recurred during the 
heavy debate on representation. Pinckney, 
a confirmed States’ righter, was joined by 
representatives from other States in pleading 
that the slaves be counted as whole 
when plans for the representation of the 
various States were being formulated. 
was a useless plea because of the objection of 
many of the delegates to slavery as an in- 
stitution, the jealousy of some of the North- 
ern States of the southern economy 
on the institution, and the passage by thé 
convention of the law stopping the importa- 
tion of slaves. For these reasons, a move to 
count the slaves in the manner that thé 
slave-holding States wished was impossible. 
Pinckney proposed another compromise; ac- 
cording to this plan, three-fifths of the slav® 
population would be counted for the pur- 
pose of apportioning representatives among 
the States. This three-fifths compromise 
was one of the most vital of those suggested 
at the convention. Although the desire of 
the South to protect its interest and realize 
the full protection of its slaves was defeated, 
this compromise did give some measure of 
consideration to this area while satisfying 
the other States. 

During a discussion of representation and 
taxation based on representation, Governor 
Morris moved to add to a clause in the Con- 
stitution empowering the legislatures of the 
States to vary representation according to 
the principle of wealth and the numbers of 
inhabitants, a proviso that “the tax shall be 
in proportion to representation.“ Pinck- 
ney was in favor of this idea and felt that it 
could not be justly objected to; however, he 
foresaw that the revision of the census, if left 
to the direction of the State legislatures 
would never be carried into execution. 
thought that the rules must be fixed and th® 
execution of them enforced by the Constitu- 
tion.“ In this instance, he desired an 
assertion by the National Government that 
this taxing could be controlled. 

At another time, in order to safeguard the 
taxing powers of the Government, Pinckney 
made the following proposition: THat all 
duties, imports, excises, prohibitions, and 
restraints, laid on or made by the legislature 
of the United States, shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.“ = 

Pinckney's views on taxation present 3 
seeming contrast. Whereas in one 
he recommended control by the National 
Government, in another he hinted of 4 
definite fear about too much control that 
might be exercised. He stated on the occ8- 
sion that he was alarmed over what hi 
been said the day before concerning 
Negroes and the taxing of exports. He cited 
that South Carolina, in 1 year, had ex- 
ported to the amount of 600,000 pounds of 
sterling, “all of which was the fruit of the 
labor of her blacks.”** Advocating the in- 
sertion of a clause restraining the national 
legislature from taxing exports, Pinckney 
made a charge concerning his State’s repre 
sentation in relation to her exports and the 
taxing thereof: 

“Will she be represented in proportion to 
that amount? She will not. Neither ought 
she be subject to a tax on it. 
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“The rule of wealth ought to be ascertained 
And not left to the pleasure of the legislature 
and property in slaves should not be exposed 
to under governmental institu- 
tions.” = 

In the crisis of the Constitutional Con- 
vention caused by the struggle over repre- 
Sentation, Pinckney's attitude again re- 
fected his aristocratic background. “Where- 
as Madison and Mason championed election 
by the people, Gerry and the two Pinckneys 
Were conspicuous in their support of elec- 
tion by the State legislatures.” = 

“An election of either branch by the peo- 
Ple, scattered as they are in many States, 
Particularly in South Carolina, would be to- 
tally impractical.” = 

He disagreed wholeheartedly with the dele- 
Bates who thought that a choice by the 
People, rather than by the State legislatures, 
Would be a better safeguard against bad 
Measures. In order to prove his point, 

nckney cited a case in South Carolina 
Where the people were notoriously for paper 
Money as legal tender; however, the legisla- 
ture had refused to concede to their wishes, 
the reason being that the legislature “had 
a deeper sense of character and greater wis- 
dom, and thus were restrained.”™” He felt 
also that, if the legislatures were denied the 
Privilege of electing the representatives of 
the States, they would be even more jealous 
ot the National Government and more cau- 
tious in protecting their rights. If the States 

granted this particular partictpation 
in the Government, the business of select- 
their representatives, there would be 
harmony between the States and the 
general Government.” 
. When a motion resolving that the mem- 
of the first branch be elected by the 
Several States for a term of 3 years was be- 
Tore the convention, Pinckney moved that 
instead of being elected by the people, the 
members should be elected in such a man- 
ner as the legislatures of the States should 
direct. v His reasons for this were concise: 

“l. This liberty would give some satisfac- 
tion in that the State legislatures could then 
&ccommodate the mode to the convenience 
and opinions of the people. 

“2. That it would avoid the undue in- 
fluence of large comapnies, which would pre- 
Vail if the elections were to be made in dis- 
tricted areas. 

“3. Otherwise, disputed elections must be 
Teferred to the general Government which 
Would be attended with intolerable expense 

trouble.” = 
These opinions of Pinckney were based on 
his experience in the Government of his 
State, where he had gained a deep under- 

of the feelings of the people of 
South Carolina. 3 
Pinckney's second stand concerning rep- 
Nrentation concerned the members of the 
ational legislature and centered around his 
opposition to payment of Senators. He 
I ed to strike out the clause of a reso- 
ution for Senators “to receive fixed 
qipends by which they may be compensated 
Or their services.“ When it became evi- 
ent, however, that this motion would not 
bass, Pinckney assumed the position that, if 
ators were to be paid a salary, then the 
Payment should be made by the State legis- 
tures. Pinckney was attempting in this 
to retain for the States a greater meas- 
a ot control over their Senators, induce 
ioe responsibility on their part, and al- 
of the State what he considered a fair share 
Power in the Federal scheme. Accord- 
ely, Pinckney petitioned unsuccessfully 
than’ Passage of his motion, for he thought 
t, “if the Senate was to be appointed by 
States, it ought, in pursuance of the 
“Ame idea, to be paid by the States.” * 
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Pinckney also proposed 4 years as a suit- 
able term for Senators. He based his views 
upon this premise: 

“A longer time would fix them at the seat 
of Government. They would acquire an in- 
terest there; perhaps transfer their prin- 
ciples and lose sight of the States they rep- 


-resent. Under these circumstances, the dis- 


tant States would labor under great disad- 
vantage.“ 

A greater evidence of Pinckney’s fear of 
encroachment by the National Government 
upon the proper rights of the States evolved 
in his ideas on the motion to make members 
of the first branch of the national legislature 
ineligible for an office in a particular State. 
He moved to strike out this motion. 

“He argued for the inconvenience to which 
such a restriction would expose both mem- 
bers of the first branch and the States wish- 
ing for their services. 

“It would seem from the ideas of some 
that we are erecting a kingdom to be divided 
against itself.“ * 

Concerning the selection of men for other 
high offices in the National Government, 
Pinckney's views caused him to urge landed 
property qualifications for the executive, ju- 
dicial, and legislative department officials: 

“The importance of the Federal judiciary 
would require men of the first talents; large 
salaries would be necessary, larger than the 
United States can afford in the first instance. 
Neither did he think that fixed salaries 
would answer the problem, for he doubted it 
would have either a good effect or a good 
appearance for new judges to come in with 
higher salaries than the old judges.” = 

Pinckney's whole attitude on the question 
of whether or not salaries should be paid to 
Federal officers reflects his aristocratic back- 
ground. In the South of his day, as well as 
in the South of a hundred years later, it was 
the tradition for the wealthy to give freely 
of their time and abilities to the service of 
their community. They were well-born, well- 
bred, and well-educated. This group felt it 
was a duty to engage in public service. Con- 
fident that they were well-fitted to 
the burdens of this public service, the mem- 
bers of the aristocracy knew that they had 
the natural capacity and superior 
necessary. Therefore, it was natural for 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney to feel that the 
business of this new National Government, as 
established by this convention, should be 
delegated to men of that caliber, members 
of the aristocratic element in America, will- 
ing to freely serve to the best of their ability, 
prompted not by a desire for pecuniary re- 
ward, but by a profound interest in and 
a deep love for their country. 

The most significant contribution of 
Pinckney during his entire participation in 
the Constitutional Convention was a move 
which may have preserved the convention 
and enabled us to be governed by the Con- 
stitution formulated by it. This move oc- 
curred during the heated debate over the 
Virginia and New Jersey plans which pro- 
posed two different methods of allotting 
representation among the several States. 

Pinckney’s conception of the Union was 
similar to the views held by other delegates 
whose sense of responsibility to their States 
was, of necessity, forced into a secondary po- 
sition. As he remarked when stating his po- 
sition on the payments of Senators, “I am 
for making the States as much as can be 
conveniently done a part of the general Goy- 
ernment.”” At one point, Pinckney even 
asked Edmund Randolph, who presented the 
Virginia plan, whether he meant “to abolish 
the State governments altogether." The 
main differences were not so much produced 
by the delegates’ wish to preserve State sov- 
ereignty completely, but by a fear that the 
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State would be completely destroyed, as 
Pinckney’s query of Randolph indicated. 
Neither was it so much the large States versus 
the small States but it was the question of 
whether any State could be preserved in this 
national framework. 

These were sentiments of men who jealous- 
ly guarded the rights and privileges of their 
States. These were men who struggled to 
gain what they considered the best and for 
the people that they represented. And 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney was one of 
them. Yet, when opposition became too 
strong to permit him, and other men sharing 
his views, to execute their desires, he sought 
to find the best possible education. When 
the entire document was finished, even 
though there were many parts of it which 
he did not wholly sanction, he bent every 
effort to support this Constitution which, he 
recognized 


Charles Cotesworth Pinckney is not regard- 
ed as one of the leaders of the Constitutional 
Convention. His contributions cannot be 
compared to those of Madison or Randolph, 
Wilson or Morris, but “when he spoke, it was 
with conviction, and what he said was 
listened to with respect.“ « It is significant 
to that Pinckney either propoesd or Played a 
prominent part in securing the three chief 
compromises of the convention. 

1. In the deliberation over the slave trade, 
he suggested the year 1808 as the year for 
the stoppage of the trade in order to allow 
a 20-year period after the writing of the 
Constitution. 

2. In the crucial controversy over repre- 
sentation, he suggested the three-fifths 
plan, by which three-fifths of the slave pop- 
ulation was counted for purposes of allotting 
representatives. 

3. In the crisis of the convention, that 
of the problem of representation in the Con- 
gress, he prosed the great compromise, by 
which a way was found to combine the best 
points of the Virginia and New Jersey plans. 

Without these compromises, the American 
Republic, as we know it today, would not 
have been possible, 

“We may therefore see an interesting and 
illuminating example of the fact, too often 
lost sight of, that the sombre experiences of 
the weary members of the Confederate Con- 
gress had a direct and immediate effect on 
their work when, as members of the con- 
vention, they understood the task of con- 
stituting a new government.” 4 

When a few of the delegates refused to 
sing the document because they were not 
completely satisfied with it and continued 
to criticize it, Pinckney made this statement: 
“We are not likely to gain any converts by 
the ambiguities of the proposed signing.“ 4 

“He thought it best to let the form speak 
the substance. If the meaning of the signers 
be left in doubt, his purpose would not be 
answered. We should sign the Constitution 
with a view to supporting it with all his 
influence, and wished to pledge himself 
accordingly.” = 

Pinckney fulfilled his pledge, he did not 
leave his work half done. After working tire- 
lessly in the National Convention, he re- 
turned to his native State where he played 
& prominent part in securing ratification of 
the new constitution in the South Carolina 
Convention of 1788." 

The most excellent choice of words to 
characterize the life of Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney was selected by Charles Chancey 
when he said this: 
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“His love of bonor was greater than his 
love of power, and deeper than his love of 
self." * 
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Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wis- 
consin, Before Veterans of Foreign 
Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day last I was privileged to speak to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars at Oshkosh, 
Wis. It was Loyalty Day. On that par- 
ticular occasion I was given a citation by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I ask 
that excerpts from the address which I 
delivered on that occasion be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sxwaron WILEY STRESSES ACTION as SYMBOL 
or LOYALTY: OUTLINES IMPROVED PROGRAM 
von VETERANS: Expresses SERIOUS CONCERN 
Over BRADLEY COMMISSION FINDINGS 
I am happy to join ie Ki this luncheon 

toga to celebrate Loyalty Day. 

8 that you need not be reminded of 
the meaning of loyalty. For who, over the 
breadth of our great land, knows the mean- 
ing better than you v. F. W. men who have 
left our shores to fight and sacrifice for life 
and country. 

Each of us is loyal in his own way in 
Civilian life. We obey the laws; we live 
2 lives in our communities, doing what 

Tequested of us. 

But real, true loyalty is more than that. 
Tt is pursuing our freedom. It is helping to 
develop the greatness that is our land. It is 
inventing and producing the good things of 
life. It is performing our jobs the best way 
5 know how— whatever our station is in 

e. 

TRUE LOYALTY IS NOT STATIO 

Loyalty is not static; it is a growing thing. 
Out of heartfelt loyalty, we must work to- 
Ward progress, and attainment of future 
Soals—which are now only dreams and 
Visions, 

We must accept the challenges in this 
A e- let age, and create things for a better 

e. 


ACTION, NOT WORDS 


Loyalty, as you know, must be demon- 
Strated by action, 
It was so demonstrated on the battlefield 
you and your buddies. ` 
It must and will be demonstrated in the 
of Congress, in the office, factory, farm- 
ld, and on every roadway of American life. 
It must be an active, living spirit of patriot- 
ism within each of us, flaming with the fiery 
zeal of modern-day Patrick Henrys. 
Each of us, in his own way, doing a good 
Job at that which he knows best and does 
„ is the kind of all-around loyalty that 
needs to be demonstrated. - 
LOYALTY DAY CELEBRATIONS 


As we celebrate, the tramp, tramp, tramp 
a eg marching men thrills our hearts with 
Tide, 
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A tramp tramp, tramp—echoing in our 
hearts—is also the memory of men who have 
given their lives for us, who have died for our 
freedom, who protected our land of liberty. 

To the hallowed memory of these great men 
of our past, and to the promise of the future, 
we need to rededicate our efforts to preserva- 
tion and improvement of our climate of free- 
dom. 

FULL USE OF FREEDOM 

We must make full use of our freedoms: 

Freedom to live as we choose, to open a 
business, to enter a profession. 

Freedom to travel, to be educated, to enjoy 
our rich heritage of music, art, and drama, 
and to benefit by the tremendous techno- 
logical and scientific progress of our country. 
Freedom to participate, freely and imagi- 
natively, in our future progress. 

WE MUST REBUFF COMMUNISM 


We must realistically acknowledge that 
short of annihilative war communism is with 
us to stay, at least, for a while. 

This major evil in the world today is not 
an abstract, theoretical form of Government. 
This is a real, ever-spreading totalitarinism 
that uses all the methods of deceit, terror, 
threat, promise, and subversion to attain its 
goals. 

COLLECTIVE LEADERSHIP—A FARCE 


The recent declaration of a return to a col- 
lective leadership by the Soviets, of course, is 
afarce. This is a mere disguise under which 
the top-echelon Communists are struggling 
for power. Why? Because not one of them 
is yet strong enough to assume the ghostly 
cloak of Stallin as supreme dictator of the 
Kremlin. 

But the specter of Stalinism hangs over 
the Communist leaders. All the crimes he is 
accused of will be perpetrated again by other 
dictators of this Soviet regime oppressing the 
populace behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. 

WITHOUT COMMUNISM WE WOULD HAVE A FREER 
LIFE 


Without communism, we would have a 
freer life. We would have the opportunities 
to concentrate on building for a better 
America and a better world. 

Without communism, we could apportion 
a greater share of our resources to feeding 
the hungry, sheltering the cold, and going 
about the tasks of enriching the earth with 
a better economic, cultural, and spiritual life. 

As it is, we have an uneasy tension in the 
world. Free nations are attempting, by every 
possible means, to avert the capture of more 
innocent people by Soviet despotism, with- 
out the holocaust of a nuclear war. 

Such a war, we are all aware, would destroy 
cities and nations. It would make the earth 
a wasteland in which only the mutilated 
escapees of atomic and hydrogen war would 
exist. 

We must utilize every possible means, na- 


tional and international, to avert such a war 


of human annihilation. 
NATO 


The recent proposals for achieving greater 
benefits from NATO, I believe, should be 
completely examined. We should weigh 
carefully the undeveloped idea of making 
the NATO military alliance, in fact, an eco- 
nomic and political force for peace, 

As you know, Secretary Dulles is in Paris 
right now, together with the representatives 
of the other NATO nations to explore the 


possibility of utilizing NATO for the lessen- 
ing of international tensions, 


NEED OF LEADEESHIP 


Our leadership, at whatever level it exists, 
must be constantly attuned to the progress 
of our times, and to the problems of our 
State and Nation. We must provide for the 
changing needs of our people and eradicate 
the shortcomings of existing programs. 

A soldier can no longer go into battle with 
an old flintlock or muzzle loader; he must 
have modern weapons. So it is, if our coun- 
try is to progress, that we must have new 
and modernized laws and programs to fulfill 
the needs of our fast-moving age. 

ANTISUBVERSION 

We must, of course, exert every effort to- 
ward meeting the external challenge of com- 
munism. This must be accompanied by a 
tough policy toward internal attempts at 
subversion. 

The FBI has done an admirable job of 
keeping a finger on Communists and their 
activities. 

As a member of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I, too, have had the opportunity and 
the responsibility to legislatively assist in 
this effort. I have joined in many legisla- 
tive proposals to strengthen our laws. i 

Some of the objectives of my recent legis- 
lation are: 

To toughen the penalties against seditious 
conspiracy and advocating the violent over- 
throw of the Government. 

To crack down by requiring registration 
of Communists or other foreign agents who 
have been trained in espionage or sabotage. 

To strengthen the antiperjury statutes, 
by simplifying the problems of convicting 
perjurers. 

LAWS A-PLENTY—YET NEW LAWS ARE NEEDED 


As we look at the maze of laws and statutes 
on the books, we might be inclined to think 
that enough laws have been passed to last 
this country for generations to come. How- 
ever, this is not true. Laws become obso- 
lete—just as guns, machinery, and automo- 
biles become obsolete. 

We are ever in need of new different laws— 
to cope with ever-new needs of our people: 

Laws for projects like the St. Lawrence 
seaway, to handle the increased commerce 
in American products, 

Laws for tax reforms, liberalizing social 
security, and for cultural and educational 
purposes. 

Laws to resolve the problems of agri- 
culture, conservation, and water pollution. 

And many other refinements of laws and 
statutes are required to meet the needs of 
modern times. 

These legislative acts must, of course, be 
in accord with technological and economic 
changes, as these affect our population. 

INCREASE IN VETERANS 

In recent years, as we are all aware, there 
has been a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of veterans in the United States. In 
1940, there were only 4 million veterans. 
These, and their families, represented only 
11 percent of the population, 

Today, there are over 22 million veterans, 
These, with their families, number 75 mil- 
lion, and constitute more than 45 percent 
of our total population—49 percent, if those 
still in the Armed Forces and their families 
are inciuded, 


23773 


23774 


VETERANS’ PROGRAMS ARE FAIRLY GOOD 


The status of veterans’ , on the 
whole, is good. Naturally, however, there 
js considerable room for improvement. 
Changes in military, economic, and social 
conditions have outmoded some of the early 
concepts of veterans’ benefits. The philos- 
ophy of help for veterans must be modern- 
ized, and the whole structure of our pro- 
grams brought up to date. 

The objective of an adequate program, 
of course, is to help the veteran overcome 
special, significant handicaps incurred as a 
consequence of military service. 

These programs are based on the realistic 
acknowledgment that (1) we owe a special 
debt to our ex-servicemen, and (2) our 
veterans face special problems arising from 
their adjustment to society, when they rejoin 
the ranks of the civilians. 


IMPROVEMENT OF VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 


We need public acceptance of the hard 
facts of life that, while the threat to the 
free world exists, it is likely to be the con- 
tinued duty of each qualified civilian to 
make an individual contribution to our 
national defense. 

Meanwhile, we must strengthen, rather 
than weaken, our veterans’ programs. 

We must improve the pattern of transi- 
tion from civilian to military, and back to 
civilian life. 

We need to provide more adequate bene- 
fits for the families of veterans (especialiy 
those in remote camps and outposts), in- 
cluding hospitalization and medical care. 
For these families suffer displacement, either 
in surroundings or in financial circum- 
stances, often as great as the veteran him- 
self. 

In addition, we need to: 

Iron out the existing inequities In the 
present programs of benefits to completely 
disabled veterans. 

Provide adequate housing for servicemen, 
to provide them with satisfactory standards 
of living. 

Preserve and improve retirement entitle- 
ments. 

Continue and expand efforts to rehabili- 
tate disabled veterans and integrate them 
into our social and economic life. 

Develop a successful Reserve program, to 
unite with our active Armed Forces, for the 
needs of national defense. 


SENATOR WILEY’S LEGISLATION 


As you may be aware, I have been con- 
stantly concerned with the problems of pro- 
viding adequate benefits for veterans. In 
the 84th Congress, I have introduced legis- 
lation for such projects as: 

New Veterans’ Administration facilities at 
Wood, Wis., to replace obsolete hospital and 
domiciliary units. 

Extension of the GI home-loan benefits. 
(Only 17 percent of our Wisconsin GI's have 
thus far utilized their home-loan entitle- 
ments. If not renewed, the opportunity ex- 
pires under present law in July 1957.) 

And, too, I have offered legislation for 
construction of urgently needed housing for 
personnel in the Armed Forces and their 
families. 

I have, of course, been an ardent sup- 
porter of well-merited benefits to veterans, 
dating back far beyond my participation in 
the original GI bill of rights for World War II 
veterans. 

WARY OF BRADLEY COMMISSION REPORT 

As you know, the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee is now studying the Bradley Com- 
mission findings. The consensus seems to 
be that there are some sound recommenda- 
tions made by this Commission on behalf of 
the severely disabled, combat veteran. 

I am, however, extremely wary and seri- 
ously concerned with some of the Commis- 
sion’s additional proposals—for example, 
those relating to service-connected disabil- 
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ities. Such proposals would undermine pres- 
ent programs which have proved necessary 
and effective in benefiting the Nation's ex- 
servicemen. 

You may be assured of my vehement oppo- 
sition to efforts to undo programs that have 
proved both desirable and successful in pro- 
viding much-needed benefits for those who 
have served our country. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS 


There are, as you know, literally hundreds 
of other legislative proposals before the Con- 
gress. Consideration of these, however, has 
been temporarily postponed, pending review 
and evaluation of the Bradley reports. 

These pending bills, as you are well aware, 
touch upon a multitude of subjects: Pen- 
sions, employment, hospitalization, rehabili- 
tation, educational benefits, and other real, 
significant problems facing veterans of today. 


CONCLUSION 


Since we are expecting a continuation— 
temporarily, at least—of world tensions, we 
must gear our veterans’ programs, as our na- 
tional-defense effort, to the long haul. 

On this loyalty day, we must reaffirm our 
dedication to fulfilling the needs of those 
who have shown the utmost loyalty and de- 
votion to our country. 

Buoyed up by the spirit of loyalty—based 
on action—I believe that we shall succeed in 
meeting the great challenges of our times, 
of defeating atheistic communism, and of 
providing the greatest benefits for all our 
people. 


Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York, at Cornerstone Laying Cere- 
mony of B’nai B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address I de- 
livered at the cornerstone-laying cere- 
mony of the B’nai B'rith, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 6. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS or Senator LEHMAN AT CORNER- 
STONE LAYING CEREMONY, B'Nar B'RITH, 
17TH STREET AND RHODE ISLAND AVENUE, 
NW., WASHINGTON, D. C., on May 6, 1956 


If we were today dedicating the cornerstone 
of an ordinary building, however, beautiful 
it might be, however, useful or even, however, 
helpful to the community, this would not be 
an especially remarkable occasion. Our Na- 
tion’s capital has many such beautiful struc- 
tures, and has had many such occasions. 
But neither this nor any other city in the 
land has contemplated an institution like 
the one which is being launched by this cor- 
nerstone laying here today. 

It is fitting that a unique establishment 
should be sponsored by a unique organiza- 
tion. B'nai B'rith is unique not only be- 
cause it is America’s oldest Jewish organ- 
ization, having been founded in this coun- 
try nearly 113 years ago. It is the only group 
that unites Jews of different doctrinal prac- 
tices of the Judaic faith, of different eco- 
nomic backgrounds, of different social and 
political ideologies, and of different views on 
the fate and future of our people. And B'nai 
B'rith unites them, more than 350,000 men, 
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women, and young people, for common action 
in a constructive program on which they 
can all agree, to promote the welfare of those 
of our faith; the interests of our beloved 
country, and the well-being of humanity 
generally. 

I am proud that I have long been a mem- 
ber of B'nai B'rith, as was my father before 
me. 

But if B'nai B'rith is unique, so will be 
this building whose cornerstone we dedicate 
today. For in spite of the fact that Jews 
have been part of the fabric of America for 
more than 300 years, this will be the first 
shrine in which their innumerable and price- 
less contributions to our country will be 
dramatically demonstrated. Elsewhere there 
are magnificent libraries and museums of 
Judaica, rendering splendid service to 
scholars, historians, and teachers. But only 
on this corner, where we stand today, will 
there be a popularly designed exhibit for all 
the people, showing Jewish contributions 
to American democracy, in the capital of 
world democracy. 

It has been said that the mortar of ancient 
Judaic tradition cemented the foundations 
of American demorcracy. What are some of - 
the basic concepts common to our faith and 
to our country? I would say they include 
liberty under law, equal justice for all, the 
sanctity of human personality, and the 
right of all to seek a richer, fuller, and more 
abundant life. 

And on the strong foundation of these 
concepts and traditions, we have built in 
this country the freest and most democratic 
society the world has known in modern 
days. And have here the freedoms have 
been developed to as great an extent as any 
other place on earth. 

That achievement—and not merely ma- 
terial wealth—has made America great. 
because history has propelled us into the 
position of moral leadership, we cannot 
shirk the responsibility that accompanies 
that leadership. 

Today the challenge posed by communism 
to our free way of life is more formidable 
than ever before. The new and softer face 
presented by the ruling group in the Kremlin 
reveals no weakening of their basic determi- 
nation to impose their kind of society and 
their view of man upon the whole world. 
The free world is properly concerned lest the 
Communist bloc, by concentrating all its 
human and material resources, achieve mili- 
tary superiority. 

The Kremlin is bullding weapons as de- 
structive as those we have developed. In- 
deed, they may be building them faster to- 
day than we are. But as long as Communist 
pilots, soldiers, scientists, and workers have 
to keep looking over their shoulders to see 
if they are being shadowed by their sus- 
picious and intolerant masters, we should 
enjoy a clear advantage. If our scientists 
can work free of the restraints of serving 
any ideology but truth, we should not need 
to fear being outstripped by Communist 
technology. And we would have a better 
claim, too, on the minds and hearts of the 
millions throughout the world who are still 
uncommitted in the contest between democ- 
racy and communism. 

Unforunately, we in this country have 
weakened our own cause by misreading the 
nature of the Communist threat, and the 
true requirements of American loyalty and 
security. For too many years we have lived 
in a fog of synthetically manufactured fear. 
We have treated with elaborate dignity the 
smears and reckless charges which in a hap- 
pier day we would have recognized imme- 
diately as false. We have seen Congress per- 
mit its Chambers to be used as a privileged 
sanctuary for the launching of irresponsible 
assaults against the good name of perfectly 
loyal individuals and institutions. 

In the last year or two, the fog has begun 
to lift. For this improvement, courageous 


or silenced by the political dema- 
Bogues, are to be congratulated. But much 


But the Attorney General does not need 
this authority from Congress. The Admin- 
tion today has all the power it needs to 
institute, by executive order, this necessary 
retorm. The Attorney General does little to 
improve the climate of freedom when he 
thows the lack of political courage implicit 


Many years ago, we proudly turned to the 
the face of our Statue of Liberty with 
or 


the words Jcome have been blurred by 
the cruel bardenips and inequities we have 
Written into our immigration laws. 

B'nai B'rith, to its credit, has fought con- 
Stantly to return to the American tradition 
Of humanitarianism and equality in our im- 

tion laws. And we have made progress 
this front. Today the principal leaders 
Of both political parties have publicly and 
Tepeatediy decried the gratuitous insult of- 
Tered to seven-eighths of the peoples of the 
World by the national origins quota sys- 
tem—a system that just a few years ago was 
Considered too dangerous even to criticize. 

I assure you that it would be vastly 
*Ncouraging to me to see this Congress 


Crable amends, not only for the sake of our 
ge everywhere, Dut for the sake of our 
Own traditions and self-respect. I pray that 
this culmination of our efforts will one day 
on be realized. 
As men and women who support the spread 
Sf democratic ideals everywhere, we are 
deeply troubled by the present situation in 
tena tere bends ef at gua 
13 there because vi - 
tity of aggressive armaments sold to Egypt 
the Soviet bloc, while Israel's pleas for 
defensive weapons from the United States 
oe gone unheeded. a 
e all that the present cease-fire, 
brougnt A ity by the United Nations, will 
Ure, and ripen into real peace. But un- 
less it does—and I fear it will not—the dan- 
Of war will continue. 
Af our own country require a just and last- 
ng peace in the Middle East. But peace 
kannot be established by merely wishing for 
t. It must be sought by bold and coura- 
®®0us action. One part of such a course of 
would be to furnish defensive arms 


The Policy of our Government has not 
Seemed to those of us outside the admin- 
istrative branch either hold or courageous. 
trust and pray that that situation is going 
be remedied. I will not cease to raise 
MY voice in protest until it is remedied. 

One facet of this policy which has at- 
tracted my concern in recent months has 
been our Government's tolerance, and even 
“omplicity, in the intolerable discriminations 
Practiced against American citizens by the 
Saudi Arabian Government and others. 
Once upon a time, our Government would 
it ve denounced, with fine indignation—as 

trequentiy did in past generations—any 
bovernment which sought to distinguish be- 
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tween one American citizen and the other 
on the basis of his religious faith or descent. 
But today, our Government actively con- 
nives with the Government of Saudi Arabia, 
for instance, to keep American soldiers who 
happen to be of Jewish faith from serving 
in American installations which happen to be 
in Saudi Arabian territory. 

I know that great issues are at stake in 
the world today, but what greater function 
of American sovereignty is there than the 
traditional function of upholding the in- 
tegrity of American citizenship? What 
greater obligation rests upon the American 
Government than the denial to any nation, 

ess of the interests involved, of the 
right to distinguish and discriminate among 
American citizens on the basis of their re- 
ous faith? á 
B favor a policy of friendship with all 
Middle Eastern countries, and indeed, a policy 
of large-scale assistance to the Arab na- 
tions, as well as to Israel. But I place little 
store on relationships which are grounded on 
appeasement and acceptance of discrimina- 
tions which are alien to every tradition we 
dear. 
rer so, as we glance briefly over some of 
the large issues that agitate our world to- 
day, we are increasingly conscious of the 
need for high and noble ideals that can 
serve as a beacon for our endeavors. Such 
ideals will be embodied in this new B'nai 
B'rith Building. They will serve their pur- 
well if they fill us not only with a 
modest pride in what people of our faith 
have already achieved in this blessed land, 
but with a firm determination to continue to 
be worthy of our great Jewish and Ameri- 
can heritage. 


i Right-to-Work Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
yesterday it was my pleasure to address 
a meeting of the Young Men's Business 
Club of New Orleans at New Orleans, 
La. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my address be printed in the Ap- 

ndix of the RECORD. 

a There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER BEFORE 
THE Youna Men's Business CLUB or New 
ORLEANS, New ORLEANS, LA., May 9, 1956 
One fact should be made crystal clear 

before this discussion gets underway. I do 

not profess to speak for the Republican Party 
nor for the administration when I direct 
my remarks today to the subject of the right 
to work. Isupport right-to-work legislation, 
as do many members of the Republican 
Party, and, I am happy to say, also many 
members of the Democrat Party. I wanted 
to clear up this point being starting, because 
many times when a member of a party stands 
up to speak on a subject some people imme- 
diately take his remarks as being the position 
of his party or the administration that he 
represents. I do not represent the Republi- 
can Party nor the administration in these 
remarks any more than does Secretary of 

Labor Jim Mitchell when he attacks States 

rights. He has a perfect right to do that. 

I have a perfect right to defend them. The 

remarks that I make ‘today, then, are my 

own, Banny GOLDWATER, and mine alone. 
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It is time that we stop and ponder over 
what has been aecomplished under the right- 
to-work laws since they were first enacted 
slightly over 10 years ago. Since that time 
a total of 18 States have seen fit to take ad- 
vantage of section 14 (b) of the Taft-Harti 
law and enact legislation in their States that 
guarantees the right of a worker to obtain 
and keep a job without being a member of 
# union; and, on the other side of the coin, 
to guarantee the union man the right to gain 
and hold a job in spite of his being a member 
of a union. When these laws were first en- 
acted, in fact when the very spirit of 14 (b) 
was first developed, the CIO said that these 
would be right-to-wreck laws, they said that 
this section of Taft-Hartley and the subse- 
quent enactment of right-to-work laws 
were destined to destroy unions. Now let's 
take a look at the record and see what has 
weppenes since the first enactment of these 

ws. 


In 1945 there were approximately 54 mil- 
lion people in the civilian labor force and 
14,800,000 of these are estimated to have be- 
longed to unions. This means that in 1945, 
27.5 percent of the civilian labor force be- 
longed to unions. In 1955, and these figures 
are only estimates because the complete 
figures are not available as yet, we find 
the laboring force in the neighborhood of 
64 million, with 18 million estimated to be 
members of unions; which would mean that 
28 percent of the civilian labor force be- 
longed to unions in 1955. Certainly, these 
figures do not indicate that there has been 
any destruction of the union movement nor 
any appreciable slowing down in the rate at 
which membership has been growing. But 
let's look further at what the right-to-work 
laws have accomplished in the 10 years that 
they have been in existence. 

Secretary Mitchell said in Los Angeles last 
summer that the right-to-work laws have ad- 
verse effects on communities that adopt 
them. Now let's again turn to the record 
and see what has happened during this 
period. The study that I refer to will include 
only 11 of the 18 States that now have right- 
to-work legislation because only 11 of these 
States have had the laws a sufficient length 
of time to be able to base any judgment upon 
their experience. I want to commment at 
this point, also, before getting into these fig- 
ures—that we cannot assume that the right- 
to-work law alone is responsible for the re- 
markable record that has been made in these 
various States; however, we can call it co- 
incidence and it is still a true fact that the 
States that have enacted right-to-work leg- 
islation compare more than favorably with 
the rest of the Nation in any area we care 
to explore. 


Total nonagricultural employment in the 
11 States has risen 21 percent. During this 
time the total population in these 11 States 
has increased by 12 percent. During this 
same period, a 14 percent rise in nonagricul- 
tural employment occurred in the United 
States, while the Nation’s rise in population 
was 12 percent. Now, going to another eco- 
nomic area, in the 11 States with right-to- 
work laws passed during the 1946-1948 pe- 
riod, the number of business establishments 
has increased approximately 24 percent while 
at the same time the increase nationally in 
the number of new business firms was only 
15 percent. When we investigate the in- 
come from wages and salaries, we find that 
in the 11 right-to-work States that we are 
studying there was an increase of 69 percent, 
while the national income derived from 
wages and salaries rose Just above 59 percent. 
While these increases were the 
opportunity to work was on the rise in the 
11 States more than it was in the Nation as 
a whole. In the 11 right-to-work States we 
are examining, man-days idle due to work 
stoppages dropped 33 percent between the 
period of 1947 and 1953, while nationally 
the decline in man-days Idle was 18 percent. 
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Surely these figures should convince even 
the most skeptical that the fears of the CIO 
that the right-to-work laws would wreck the 
unions and the fears that are expressed by 
Secretary Mitchell that these laws are detri- 
mental to the communities that enact them 
are baseless and groundless, I must reiter- 
ate that we cannot say that the right-to- 
work laws in themselves have created these 
situations, but it is a peculiar circumstance 
that in the States in the Union that have 
enjoyed the most healthy gains in nearly 
every area of their economies, we find right- 
to-work legislation. 

Having looked quickly at the history of 
the right-to-work period, I think it is well 
at this time that we stop and ask ourselves 
why this legislation became necessary and 
why 18 States have passed these laws and 
why other States are seriously interested in 
adopting them for the protection of their 
own workers and their own economy, The 
concept of the right to work is based upon 
two premises, the first of which is the free- 
dom of the individual and the second the 
right of association. 

Let's explore the first one first—freedom 
of the individual. The right-to-work bill 
is a civil-liberties measure. As more and 
more employers in the country were signing 
agreements with the union or closed-shop 
clauses, it became evident that with the 
arbitrary power placed in unions, a man's 
membership in a union was becoming more 
important than his rights as a citizen be- 
cause his livelihood depended on maintain- 
ing his membership. The obviousness of 
this fact created an interest among the very 
workers affected in the States that have en- 
acted these laws to the extent that sufficient 
interest was aroused to create their passage. 

I believe that the best expression I have 
ever read concerning the freedom of the 
individual was expressed by Mr. Bennett B. 
Patterson in his book, the Forgotten Ninth 
Amendment. Mr. Patterson said, and I 
quote, “Individual freedom and the recog- 
nition and development of the spiritual na- 
ture of mankind are the essence of democ- 
racy; indeed, they are the essence of life 
itself. We believe that by nurturing and 
encouraging the natural development of the 
individual to the point that he will achieve 
his greatest work, society as a whole will 
profit in the greatest measure.” 

Our whole system of government and our 
whole system of enterprise is based upon 
individual rights and freedom. Our basic 
writings abound with the proof of this state- 
ment and we need only look at the Declara- 
tion of Independence to find the substance 
of all our freedom. The Declaration of In- 
dependence says, “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights,. that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
sult of happiness.” That is not only the 
cornerstone of our Republic, an expression 
recognizing the source of our freedom as 
stemming from God, it also spells out our 
fundamental rights. The right to work is 
one of our rights. It is fundamental, for 
without it a man cannot retain the right 
of liberty or the right to pursue happiness, 
for both are dependent on his right to work. 

For years those people who now travel 
erroneously under the name of liberal have 
been stating that the right to a job is one 
of the basic human rights and they go fur- 
ther to say that our Government is not only 
bound to protect this right but must create 
it. These same pseudoliberals are highly 
concerned today because 18 States have 
passed legislation or contained these provi- 
sions In their constitutions to protect the 
workers from being deprived of their jobs 
by reason of membership or nonmember- 
ship in a union. 

The question that rises at this point is 
this: Is the right to a job really a basic 
human right or is this right restricted to 
union members only? Actually, there is no 
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right to a job in this country or any other 
country that follows our concepts of free- 
dom. Man was created equal, our Declara- 
tion of Independence says. He was created 
equal because he was a free child of God, 
but at the point of his birth the equality 
ceased. The right to a job, if such a right 
does exist, exists only in man’s determina- 
tion to get a job and to keep a job, and 
if there are rights connected with that then 
those rights are wrapped up in the expres- 
sions of the right-to-work law that recog- 
nizes that a right to work, whether a man 
belongs to a union or not, is a basic right, 
expressed in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence and further outlined at various places 
in our Constitution. 

The right to work is coextensive with the 
right of life itself. Shakespeare said some- 
thing about this, and while Shakespeare was 
no labor-management relations expert, 
nevertheless his philosophy certainly can ap- 
ply. In The Merchant of Venice, he wrote, 
and I quote, “You take my house when you 
do take the prop that doth sustain my house, 
you take my life when do take the means 
whereby I live.” When a man must belong 
to a union to obtain or retain work, then 
that man does not have the right to work 
under our concept of rights and we, in effect, 
if we fail to recognize that, would be living 
in agreement with Shakespeare's quotation, 
“You take my life when you do take the 
means whereby I live.” 

Let's look at the Constitution and see 
what the Constitution has to say about the 
subject of right to work and the other rights 
which man enjoys in connection with em- 
ployment. The famous fifth amendment of 
the Constitution says in part, “No person 
shall be held to answer for a capital or other- 
wise infamous crime,” then it goes on to list 
several other exemptions and says, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law.” Certainly, if a man is 
forced to join a union in order to obtain or 
retain employment, that action, being one 
of compulsion without the process of law, 
violates that part of the fifth amendment. 
Likewise, if a man were denied employment 
because of membership in a union, that ac- 
tion would be in similar violation of this 
amendment. Quite similar language is con- 
tained in the 14th amendment which says 
in part, and I quote, “Nor shall any State de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law.” 

Thus we see in amendments 5 and 14 the 
clear intent of the Constitution to protect 
any right bearing upon life, liberty, and 
property and the right to work is funda- 
mental to these rights. If a man is denied 
work by either nonmembership or member- 
ship in a union, then he is deprived of these 
rights without the due processes of law. 

There is another amendment, not often 
referred to by students of the Constitution, 
or generally known by the American public, 
but it contains what is to me one of the basic 
statements about our rights. The ninth 
amendment says, and I quote, The enumer- 
ation in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.” 

When our Constitution was framed, in fact 
when our first basic papers were written, after 
our forefathers began to think about our 
concept of freedom, all of these documents 
believed that our rights were inherent be- 
cause these rights and freedoms came from 
God. They didn't believe it was necessary 
to outline in detailed form each and every 
one of these rights and that is the reason 
that the Bill of Rights was not written 
when the Constitution was first presented. It 
was only after these wise designers of our 
documents began to think that the time 
might come when there would be some doubt 
about these rights that they set them down 
in the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Believing the rights to be in- 
herent by virture of their being a gift from 
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God, the Constitution set out to protect these 
rights. The 9th is a broad statement of the 
protection and extent of these rights, It 
recognizes that all the rights of men are 
protected. It recognizes that the individual 
and not the State or the Federal Government 
is the source and basis of our social comport 
It further recognizes that sovereignty rests 
with the individual. The right to work 18 
a right that must be protected if the very 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuant of 
happiness are to be maintained in this Gov- 
ernment of ours. 

Near the outset of this discussion, I stated 
that there were to aspects to the right-to- 


work bills, one being the rights of the in- 


dividual, which we have Just discussed, 

the second being the right of association. 
After having studied these laws for the past 
10 years and after having watched their op- 
eration, I have come to the conclusion that 
the right of association is probably the heart 
of the right-to-work movement. 

The freedom of association being an im- 
portant side of the right-to-work coin, we 
should see what our Constitution says in 
amendment I about this freedom. It says, 
and I quote, “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion,” 
then it goes on and states, “or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble.” 
we get back to the freedom of the individual, 
for this right springs from the liberty of the 
individual to order his life as he sees fit, to 
choose where he will work, to choose his 
church, his political party, his lodge, his 
union—if he desires to affiliate with any of 
these. No law should compel him to join, 
or condemn him for joining, any organiza- 
tion or group. Some men want to belong 
to unions, some do not, it’s as simple as thats 
but some union leaders want the right 
assembly destroyed by the extension of com- 
pulsory unionism into the States where that 
right is now protected. There are y. 
men who want to belong to the organization 
that I am addressing today, there are other 
young men who do not want to belong to it. 
and I am sure that both sides would 
any Federal law that would say that all 
young men have to belong to this organiza- 
tion. They may not want to belong because 
they don’t like some of the members, they 
may not want to belong because they don’t 
like the program; there are many 
that would make a man hesitate at o 
any organization, just as there are 
compelling reasons that make men want to 
associate with others in the pursuance of s 
common objective. 

Having reviewed the past history of the 
right-to-work movement, and having Tre 
freshed our minds on what I consider to be 
the two important points involved in any ar- 
gument for a right-to-work law, let's 1 
briefly into the crystal ball of the future 
see what might be in store for those States 
who have, by an expression of their citi“ 
zenry, adopted these laws. 

There are several bills in both Houses at 
the present time that would destroy section 
14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley. As is to be ex- 
pected, the pseudo-liberals of today, blinded 
by their devotion to the doctrines of Walter 
Reuther, are the ones who have introd 
and who are pressing for this legislatio™ 
One of these individuals is a Member of Con- 
gress by the name of James Roosevert. Ml 
Rooseve.r said on March the 15th of 
year, and I quote, “I am sure he,” refe! 
to his father, would have been horrified 47 
the so-called right-to-work laws and would 
have done everything he could against them- 
Now again, in an effort to keep the record 
perfectly clear, I. would like to remind 
son of our former President of what 
father once said on this subject, and I quote; 
“I tell you frankly that the Government of 
the United States will not order, nor wid 
Congress pass, legislation ordering a so-called 
closed shop. It is true that by agreeme? 
in many plants of various industries 
closed shop is now in operation. This 1 
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result of the legal collective bargaining and 
not of Government compulsion on employers 
or employees. It is also true that 95 percent 
or more of the employees in these particular 
mines belong to the United Mine Workers 
Union, The Government will never compel 
this 5 percent to join the union by Govern- 
ment decree, That would be too much like 
the Hitler methods toward labor.“ Now if 
the remarks of the senior Roosevelt do not 
the memory of the son, I would like 
to refer Jnamy to what his mother once said 
in her column My Day, “I do not believe 
t every man and woman should be forced 

to join a union.” 
I inject the Roosevelt name at this point 
Only to show the extent to which some of 
younger generation of the pseudo-liberals 
Will go in order to confuse the issue. While 
both President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt 
Were strong advocates of strong unions and 
both did a lot to help in these movements 
and both provided constructive thinking to 
the progress of these organizations, both of 
these liberal-minded people recognized that 
iemPulsory unionism has no place in Amer- 


Tt is difficult to understand why there ex- 
here in America, the land of the free, 
desire on the part of some people to 

force a man to join a union in order to gain 
and retain employment. There are unions 
in other parts of the world, successful unions, 
there are countries that are far more union- 
ized than the United States, so with this in 
mind I obtained a report from the Interna- 
Labor Organization and there are some 
interesting revelations in that report. Seven 
ot these countries have compulsory unionism 
in some form but none of them have compul- 
by law. The others prohibit, except in 
e rare cases, and these cases by collective 
agreement only, The most unionized group 
ot countries in the world, the Scandinavian 
Countries, prohibit compulsory unionism by 
law—it is not allowed—and yet, in spite of 
t, we find a greater percentage of the 
people belonging to unions in these 
Countries than in any other countries in the 
World. Universally, compulsory unionism is 
frowned on. Leaders across the world recog- 
that in compulsion you also have the 
Seeds of destruction, but allow a man the 
freedom to join or not to join and when a 
Man does become a union member after ex- 
creising his free right to determine this 
, he becomes a good union member 
and an asset to his organization that only 
tan strengthen that group. 

Maybe in this 3 Walter Reuther is 
Afraid of free men's choices. Perhaps he 
doesn’t recognize that free men recognize the 
Reed and the value of unions; that free men 
Will join unions when the unions show free 
men that they are better off belonging to 
them than not belonging to them. Perhaps 
he doesn’t recognize that Americans do not 
Uke coercion, that Americans do not like to 
be told what to do or when to do it, or to 
have to pay for a right to do it. Perhaps 
Reuther is not aware of the fact that 
many members of his union and many peo- 
Who do not belong to ‘unions do not 
the way that his union has violated 
Gesires of the minority group of his 

tion. 

I speak now of political freedom and in 
this I speak for the President and for the 

ublican Party, for Ike told the AFL-CIO 

convention last December that “The 

Tights of minorities holding differing social, 

C, and political views must be scru- 

Pulously protected and their views accurately 
retected.· 8 

And I speak of the forgotten clvil-rights 
Problem, I speak against the use of compul- 
10 7 Union dues for political purposes, and 

that I feel sure that I speak for a strong 
‘ority of the union movement and for a 

Beat majority of the workers who are non= 
embers of unfons. Mr. Reuther's reply to 
© President's request that these rights of 
Itles be protected was merely that his 


f 
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unions would spend more, that they would 
destroy the Republicans, and that some- 
how they would get around the law, which 
they are doing today. 

Here is a civil-rights violation that crosses 
both racial and political lines, yet it is being 
ignored by these same pseudoliberals, I 
am not talking about a mere handful of 
individuals, although I would stand up for 
the rights of any individual American. I 
am talking about some 8 million Americans 
who have become second-class citizens as a 
result of the merger of the AFL and the CIO. 

These second-class citizens come from 
both. sides of the political fence. They are 
Republican workers who are forced to pay 
compulsory union dues, part of which are 
used for candidates whom the workers per- 
sonally vote against. But they are also 
Democrats who find there compulsory union 
dues used to influence Democrat primaries, 
And you in the South know that this pri- 
mary is the equivalent of the general elec- 
tion in the North. 

I say to you in all sincerity that this is not 
a labor-relations problem—it is a civil-rights 
problem since it amounts to nothing less 
than nullification of the vote of an individual 
American, and I am sure I don’t have to ex- 
plain nullification to southerners, 

Now what can you and I do, people who 
are interested in this right-to-work move, to 
protect it, to see that the Federal statutes 
remain on the books, that allcw the several 
States to have these laws. I think you and 
I have to engage in a program of education. 
This program of education does not entail 
a bitter fight with some leaders of the union 
movement, it entails explaining to the work- 
ing man what we mean when we talk about 
the right to work. If this is done, not only 
with the working man but with management 
itself, then I feel that a free expression of 
the people of the States will be heard by 
the State legislators and that the legisla- 
tors assembled will act in accordance with 
the wishes of the people. 

This is a matter of freedom that you and 
I are discussing today. It is a matter of 
nothing else. It is not wrapped up in eco- 
nomics, it is not ‘wrapped up in the social 
problems of America, it is wrapped up in the 
basic freedoms of America and as Americans 
you and I have a duty to see that those rights 
and freedoms are observed and protected. 


Florida and the Creation of a United States 
Fisheries Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently introduced a bill, H. R. 10874, to 
establish a sound and comprehensive na- 
tional policy with respect to the fisheries 
to create and prescribe the functions of 
the United States Fisheries Commission; 
to strengthen the fisheries segment of our 
national economy and to provide aids 
and studies, all being provisions con- 
tained in a “National Fisheries Act of 
1956.“ 

Under this bill there would be estab- 
lished a Commission, under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, bipartisan in na- 
ture, to attend the problems of an in- 
dustry that is of great importance to the 
Nation as well as the State of Florida. 
The Sunshine State has long ranked as 
one of the Nation’s greatest sea-food 
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producers. Annually Florida landings 
have amounted from 7.1 percent to 10 
percent of the national output. Florida 
fishermen, operating from the most ex- 
tensive coast possessed by any State, in 
addition to producing a high proportion 
of the national output of fishery prod- 
ucts, also lands more species of fish than 
any other part of the country. In 6 of 
its 8 most valuable fisheries, Florida has 
continued to be the principal United 
States producer and in the past few years 
has moved into the fore as a shrimp pro- 
ducer. Economically these products are 
of great importance to my State and 
nearly a $100 million annual retail value 
is placed on Florida production. 

Because of this and my general inter- 
est in fish and wildlife, I am most con- 
cerned with the careful study and con- 
servation of our resources and the order- 
ly marketing of these products. Under 
such a Commission as I have proposed, 
sreater facilities for study and resource 
programs could be carried out. The 
economy of the industry could be pro- 
tected from ill-advised practices and the 
Promotion of sales and introduction of 
new merchandising and packaging meth- 
ods and studies connected therewith 
would be of prime importance, 

This is not an individual effort on my 
part but part of the effort of many Mem- 
bers of the House who believe such an 
important issue should be brought to the 
attention of the entire country and 
through the introduction by many Mem- 
bers of identical bills, point out the need 
for this Commission. ‘Through their 
trade organizations, the fishing industry 
has fully discussed the many problems 
facing them today and endorsed such 
action. Through this long term discus- 
sion and by hearings and studies in the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee where a committee print of 
the bill has been presented, it is believed 
that this bill, identical with many others 
introduced to this session of Congress, is 
& practical and workable method of gain- 
ing. unanimity in the efforts to revitalize 
this industry. 

As a benefit to all the industry 
throughout the Nation and Particularly 
to this important segment of Florida’s 
commerce I shall vigorously endeavor to 
obtain passage of this measure during 
the 84th Congress. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing article prepared by Dr. Carter C. 
Osterbind which outlines very well the 
importance of the fishing industry and 
the need for further research in Florida: 

A SHORT REPORT ON FLORIDA'S OOMMERCIAL 

FISHERIES 


(By Carter C. Osterbind, associate research 
Professor; and Elise C. Jones, assistant in 
research, Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research) 

(Eprror’s Norr.—This article is based upon 
the recently published book entitled “Flor- 
ida's Commercial Fisheries—Markets, Opera- 
tions, Outlook,” State Economic Studtes No. 
7, which may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research, College 
of Business Administration, University of 
Florida, Gainesville.) 

Commercial fishing is one of Florida's 
Oldest industries, and the years this 
State has ranked high in the production of 
fishery products. The latest data giving both 
the pounds and value of landings by States 
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are for the year 1952, In that year Florida 
ranked fourth among the States and Alaska 
in value of landings and sixth in volume of 
landings. California, Massachusetts, and 
Alaska ranked, in that order, as the three 
leaders in the value of landings. Florida was 
exceeded by these three areas also on a vol- 
ume basis. Louisiana, falling only slightly 
below Florida in value of landings, ranked 
third among the States on a volume basis, 
while Maine fell in fifth place. 
VALUE OF FLORIDA’S CATCH 

Florida not only has ranked high among 
the coastal States in pounds and value of fish 
landed, but the value of these landings to 
the fisherman has been a substantial per- 
centage of the total value of the fish catch 


in the United States and Alaska. In 1953 the. 


aggregate value of Florida landings for the 
year reached an alltime peak of $31.5 million. 
This amount was 9.7 percent of the $325 mil- 
lion combined value of landings for the 
United States and Alaska. At the end of 
1954, however, Florida's annual landings had 
dropped in value to $24.5 million, or 7.1 per- 
cent of the value of landings in the United 
States and Alaska, 

Florida fishermen, operating from the most 
extensive coast possessed by any State, in 
addition to producing a high proportion of 
the national, output of fishery products, also 
land more species of fish than do the fisher- 
men of any other part of the country. 

In the United States, Florida, the sole pro- 
ducer of sponges and the principal producer 
of red snapper, mullet, pompano, and a num- 
ber of other varieties of seafoods has re- 
cently moved to the fore in the landings of 
shrimp. 

In 6 of its 8 most valuable fisheries, Florida 

has continued to be the principal United 
States producer. In 1951 this State produced 
93 percent of the Spanish mackerel, 82 per- 
cent of the grouper, and 79 percent of the 
mullet landed in the United States. In addi- 
tion, Florida producers accounted for almost 
20 percent of the shrimp catch. Among its 
eight most valuable fisheries Florida may be 
considered as a relatively minor producer 
only of menhaden. A comparison of the re- 
mainder of the Florida fisheries to those of 
the United States and Alaska reveals that for 
a very large proportion of the species landed 
in Florida, the State's fisheries are the sole 
or principal producers, 
In ͤ recent years Florida’s most valuable 
group of fisheries has been shellfish. The 
importance of shellfish is shown by the data 
below giving the pounds of fishery products 
landed in Florida, their total value, and their 
value per pound to the fisherman, by major 
groups of fisheries, for the years 1953 and 
1954, 


1953 


onedl 
. 
Miscellaneous 
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The average value in 1953 of 31.6 cents per 
pound of shellfish was a primary contributor 
to the highest total value of landings in Plor- 
ida’s history. In both 1953 and 1954 the 
shellfish group. made up principally of 
shrimp, spiny lobsters, and blue crabs, was 
Florida's most valuable fishery. In spite of 
the sizable decrease in 1954 of the value of 
shellfish landings, which is accounted for by 
the decrease in the per-pound value as well 
as the decrease in the landings of shrimp, 
the shellfish fishery was more valuable to 
Florida than all of the State’s other fisheries 
combined. An-expansion of the shrimp fish- 
ery and the other principal shelifish fisheries 
could quickly raise the value of Florida land- 
ings to new levels. The high value per 
pound for the miscellaneous group was at- 
tributable in both 1953 and 1954 to the per- 
pound value of sponges. This once very im- 
portant fishery has suffered from a depletion 
of beds and study is now underway to see 
what may be done to restore the source of 
supplies as well as the market for the sale of 
sponges. 

To appraise further the value of Florida's 
fisheries the values of fishery products at 
successive levels of distribution are included. 
Although statistics on the margins of proc- 
essors, wholesalers, and retailers are not 
available, estimates have been made to show 
approximate values. According to estimates 
for the year 1953, Florida landings at the 
processor level had a value of $53 million; at 
the wholesaler level, $75 million; and at the 
retailer level, a value of $98 million. 

Having examined the value of fishery prod- 
ucts produced in Florida, and their relative 
importance it is appropriate to consider some 
other aspects of the economic importance of 
Florida's fisheries. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES, EMPLOYMENT, 
FISHERMEN'S INCOME 


Production facilities In the fisheries con- 
sist, in general, of boats and vessels, fishing 
gear, and equipment, and fishhouse facilities 
for packing, processing, freezing, and storing. 
The last census of these facilities was taken 
in 1950. At that time the Florida fisheries 
were using 5,820 boats, 872 vessels (crafts of 
5 or more tons) with a tonnage capacity of 
11,726, and gear having an estimated value of 
$2.3 million, with the estimated total value of 
these facilities ranging from $8 to $15 million, 
Since 1950 many large shrimping vessels haye 
been added to Florida's fishing fleet and a 
number of these vessels, equipped, have a 
value of $40,000 or more each. Although the 
total investment in fishhouse facilities is not 
known, the Bureau’s survey in 1953 re- 
vealed that on the average the investment 
per firm was not large. Only 7 percent of 
the reporting firms had plants valued at 
more than $50,000, while over 46 percent had 
plants valued at less than $10,000. 

Although the fishery employment figure is 
not strictly comparable to the other employ- 
ment figures because of differences in the 
definitions of employment, it will serve for 
general comparisons, 


Employment in Florida in 1950 


AND 


Employed labor force =- 1, 009, 100 
Employed in agri culture = 123, 000 
Employed in manufacturing 108, 300 
Employed in wholesale and re- 
r = 240,400 
Employed in construction æ 90, 600 
Employed in fisheries........_. - 10, 300 


Of the 10.300 people employed in the fish- 
eries, 1,600 were classified as casual fisher- 
men-—those whose principal business was 
something other than fishing and who re- 
ceived less than one-half their annual com- 
pensation from fishing. Thus, in the sum- 
mary statistics some individuals are counted 
as being employed in two industries. Al- 
though the number of employed fishermen 
did not exceed 1 percent of the employed 
labor force in Florida in 1950, in certain 
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areas the importance of fisheries as a source 
of emeployment is much greater than this 
percentage would suggest. 

Fishermen ranged from less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the employed labor 
force in Broward County to 35 percent in 
Franklin County. In 12 counties fishermen 
were over 5 percent of the employed labor 
force; in 7 countles, over 10 percent; and 
in 3 counties, over 20 percent. In all of 
these counties fishermen were clearly an im- 
portant component of the total employed 
labor force. In 2 counties, Monroe and Col- 
lier, there were more fishermen in the labor 
force than either farm laborers or manu- 
facturing employees. As would be expected, 
in the counties having the largest total 
labor force—Dade, Duval, and Hillsbor- 
ough—the number of fishermen consti- 
tuted a relatively small proportion of the 
total. The 3 counties leading in num- 
ber of fishermen in 1950 were Monroe, Pinel- 
las, and Franklin, The relative importance 
of fishermen to the employed labor force 
in these three counties, however, was very 
different. In Franklin County, as previously 
noted, they constituted 35 percent and in 
Monroe, 17 percent, while in Pinellas they 
were only 1.5 percent. 

Employment conditions and the quality of 
workers in the fisheries have long 
problems to the industry. Some employers 
believe that the fisheries do not attract 
young men because of the long hours, the 
irregular seasonal nature of the employ- 
ment, and the low wages. According to the 
1950 census of population, the age distribu- 
tions of employed oystermen and fishermen 
and of the total employed civilian labor 
force were not significantly different. In 
comparison to specific types of employment, 
however, differences may be found. For 
example, a larger proportion of those em- 
ployed as operatives and kindred workers 
in manufacturing fall in the age range from 
14 to 34 years than do those employed as 
oystermen and fishermen. Conversely, 4 
larger proportion of oystermen and fisher- 
men are in the age group of 45 years 
over. 

According to the 1950 census, the median 
income of oystermen and fishermen in 
Florida, based on the 1949 income received, 
was $1,239, which was considerably below 
the median income of $2,122 for those in the 
male civilian labor force. A comparison of 
incomes received by fishermen and oyster- 
men with incomes received by manufactur- 
ing operatives and kindred workers and by 
all male workers in the experienced labor 
force in Florida reveals that a much larger 
proportion of the fishermen and oystermen 
fall in the low income classes of from $1 to 
$999 and from $1,000 to $1,999 per year. 

Although the low level of income in the 
fisheries definitely contributes to the labor 
problems of the industry, it should be re- 
membered that there are a number of factors 
contributing to this level of wages which 
are controlled by the skill and initiative of 
the individual fishermen themselves. 
1950 over 51 percent of the oystermen and 
fishermen were self-employed: Those who 
were not self-employed were compensated in 
most cases on the basis of a rate per 
or on the basis of a fixed proportion of the 
value of the catch. Thus, for most fisher- 
men compensation was directly tied to thé 
volume of landings and to the price paid 
per pound for the fish. This raises the sig“ 
nificant question of the possible relative ef- 
fects of production and market influences 
on the earnings of fishermen. 


VALUE OF FISHERY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED IN 
FLORIDA . 

Nonedible finfish landed in Florida are 

processed both in and out of the State and 

u very large proportion of Florida’s edible 

finfish and shellfish is sold to out-of-Staté 
buyers without being canned or 


, 
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Similarly, a large proportion of Florida’s sea- 
foods going into the local retail markets is 
Not canned or packaged. However, canning, 
Packaging, and processing are becoming more 
important in Florida, and the growth of 
these activities may have an important ef- 
fect upon the future of Florida fisheries. In 
1953 the total market value of Florida’s pro- 
duction of packaged and canned finfish and 
Shelifish products and byproducts was 
$4,090,299. 

The production of breaded, cooked, and 
Peeled shrimp has incréased greatly in the 
Past few years and has become the most 
Valuable processed and packaged fishery 
Product produced in Florida. The aggre- 
Sate sale of this product in 1953 was valued 
at $2,239,383. On the basis of average pro- 
Gucer's margins it is estimated that the 
above production represents a value added 
Of $1,659,843. 

FLORIDA'S OUT-OF-STATE MARKET 

An assessment of the value of Florida's 
fisheries reveals that, although the amount 
invested and the number of people employed 
are comparatively small, this State accounts 
Tor a substantial percentage of the total 
Value of seafoods landed in the United 
States and Alaska. Florida's relatively high 
Position in production makes it appropriate 
to consider some characteristics of the mar- 

for these products and some of the fac- 
influencing this market. 
ucers in the Florida fisheries are in 
Substantial agreement that out-of-State 
Wholesale buyers constitute their best mar- 
t outlets. In a survey in 1953 by the 
ureau of Economic and Business Research 
Florida producers were asked to specify 
in the order of rank their five most im- 
Portant out-of-State market outlets. Their 
revealed a market of considerable 
Scope. Indicated as falling within these 
Tanks of im ce were 69 cities located 
in 24 States and the District of Columbia. 

New York, though more remote than many 
dt the States named as important, was 

first by more producers than was 
any other State. Three nearby States—in 
Order, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana— 
followed in the number of rankings, Among 
the important market States were included 
Such States as Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
The inclusion of wholesale buyers in these 
States, in the producers’ listings of their 
most important market outlets, indicates 
Rot only the scope but also the consumption 
Potential of the area served by Florida pro- 

The wholesaler, however, is only the first 
link in the chain of distribution and the 
tun scope of the market necessarily looks to 

location of ultimate consumers. Con- 
Sumer studies by the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service have revealed that Florida- 
type fish and shellfish are used and identi- 
by consumers located throughout the 
Nation, The studies indicate that although 
market has national characteristics, 
Very little is generally known by consumers 
t the major varieties of Florida finfish 
& great deal is known about the major 
Varieties of shellfish. This is an indication 
üf the need to develop a better marketing 
in the distribution and sale of 
Florida finfish. The preferences of con- 
Sumers and the regional differences in these 
Preferences point to both a changing mar- 
ket and a great potential market. Factors 
as these make it evident that im- 
Proved marketing practices by producers 
Will have a considerable bearing on market 
pation in the future. 

The volume figures of commercial fish 
landings in the United States and various 
Other parts of the world show that, over 
long Periods, as population has increased the 
landings of fishery products have also tended 
to increase. It may be deducted, therefore, 
that demand has been a dominent influence 
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in determining the quantity of landings. 
On the assumption that this influence will 
continue and that supplies of seafoods from 
all sources will not suddenly fail to meet the 
demand, the expected continued growth of 
the Nation's population and the relatively 
stable per capita consumption of fishery 
products become valuable guide lines in 
appraising the future national market for 
seafoods. 3 

The latest population projections by the 
United States Bureau of the Census indicate 
that by 1960 the population for the Nation 
is expected to be 16 or 17 percent greater 
than it was in 1950, and that by 1965 it will 
be 23 to 25 percent greater. In rough terms 
these figures give an indication of the po- 
tential percentage growth of the demand 
for seafoods if the per capita consumption 
continues to be fairly stable. In the na- 
tional market supplied by products from 
American fisheries as well as by imports from 
other countries, domestic per capita con- 
sumption averaged about 9.8 pounds in the 
10-year period from 1939 through 1948. 
From 1949 through 1954, the average was 
approximately 11.0 pounds—a significant in- 
crease in the total market picture. With 
improved facilities for better distribution 
and marketing, and with greater selling ef- 
forts, it is possible that there will be a fur- 
ther increase in the per capita consumption 
of seafood products, 

Since population projections and per cap- 
ita consumption figures both point to an 
increasing demand for fishery products in 
the national market, in general it may be 
said that there will be a good demand for 
Florida fishery products if the Florida pro- 
ducers can meet the conditions of the mar- 
ket. Even in this favorable market climate, 
there are several serious problems common 
to most Florida fisheries which must be 
solved before the Florida producers can im- 
prove—or even maintain—their position as 
suppliers in the national market, To meet 
this situation, attention must be given, 
among other things, to the cost of produc- 
tion. 

HIGH COST OF PRODUCTION 

One of the most serious threats to the 
Florida producers’ position is the growing 
competition from low-priced finish from 
other parts of the United States, as well as 
from foreign countries. One obstacle basic 
to meeting this competition is the Florida 
producers’ high cost of production; for, de- 
spite the low average wages received by 
Florida fishermen, the relative cost of labor 
per pound of fish landed is high. 

The high cost of labor per pound of fish 
landed is probably due to the manner in 
which the fisheries have developed. 

The nearness of the fishing grounds to 
port and the type of boats and gear effective 
in landing such important species as mullet 
and Spanish mackerel have made entrance 
into Florida fishing industry relatively easy, 
as well as attractive to many with limited 
investment capital. As some of those who 
entered the business prospered, they were 
able to enlarge their operations by adding 
small boats to their existing fleets. Since 
the method of fishing was such that the large 
producer had little opportunity to reduce 
his operating costs as the size of the opera- 
tions increased, it appears that the greatest 
advantages emerging from large-scale pro- 
duction were in marketing rather than in 
production. These advantages consisted 
mainly of better market contacts and a 
broader knowledge of the southeastern mar- 
ket for fresh unprocessed fish. In recent 
years, however, as the large firms have found 
their market position challenged by fishery 
products from sources other than Florida, 
the type of operation which has proved ad- 
vantageous over a long period is now pre- 
senting problems that permeate all phases 
of the industry. 
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Although the precise average profit or loss 
from Florida boat operations cannot be as- 
certained because of incomplete cost data, 
results from a survey of Florida fisheries by 
the Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search provide cost data on a limited num- 
ber of producer-owned boats. Although 
these data purport to show no more than 
the reported cost experience of the number 
of boats designated, they do give an indica- 
tion of the relative importance of the main 
elements of cost and the magnitude of the 
cost per pound of fish landed. Cost data 
were obtained on oniy three types of boat 
operations, but these three types accounted 
for approximately 80 percent of the value 
of marine fishery products landed in Florida 
in 1951: (1) mullet and Spanish-mackerel 
fisheries (gill nets); (2) red-snapper and 
grouper fisheries (lines); and (3) shrimp 
fisheries (otter trawls). 

Mullet and Spanish mackerel boat opera- 
tions: Figures on the average cost in 1952 
of 21 mullet and Spanish-mackerel boat op- 
erations show that although the average 
fisherman's wage was only $1,413 for the 
year, the average labor cost per pound of 
fish landed was high. With the exception 
of expenditures for gas or fuel, the average 
operating costs per pound of fish landed were 
approximately the same for both mullet and 
Spanish mackerel boats. For these 21 boats 
the reported major costs plus the estimated 
depreciation actually exceeded the value of 
their gross receipts, With a labor cost of 
5.9 cents per pound, in addition to the other 
out-of-pocket costs amounting to 4.6 cents, 
there was little margin left; when the depre- 
ciation was taken out, the producer actually 
had incurred a loss. These figures are for 
the year 1952; it should not be inferred that 
these producers operate at a loss in every 
year. 

Given this cost situation at the production 
level, the existing transportation rates, and 
the customary markups at the various levels 
of distribution, it is estimated that fresh 
Florida mullet and Spanish mackerel moving 
through the New York wholesale market (an 
important market for Florida producers) 
will require an average retail price of from 
29 to 36 cents per pound. This is the price 
for fish in the round—not drawn or dressed. 
If mullet and Spanish mackerel are drawn 
or dressed the required price will be from 
89 to 48 cents. If the two varieties are 
filleted by the retailer, the required price per 
pound would be from $1 to $1.20. If mullet 
and Spanish mackerel are filleted, packaged, 
and frozen before distribution, it is estimated 
on the basis of an average price of 10.8 cents 
per pound paid to the fishermen, that the 
required minimum retail price would be 
94 cents. As used here the term required 
price indicates the estimated price which 
results when the cus’ margins and 
transportation costs are added to the average 
price paid to the fisherman plus any process- 
ing costs that may have been incurred before 
distribution. The actual market price on 
some occasions is higher or lower than this 
average estimated price depending on the 
particular conditions of the market. How- 
ever, use of the estimated required price 
makes it possible to appraise the approxi- 
mate price results of production costs, 

Snapper and grouper boat operations: Boat 
operation cost figures for and 
grouper fishing are based on the operations 
of 9 Florida boats ranging in size from 29 to 
40 feet—with the majority from 34 to 38 
feet. With the exception of one which re- 
ported” only grouper landings, all boats 
landed both grouper and snapper. The aver- 
age wage of the fishermen on these boats 
was $2,150 for the year while the per-pound 
cost of labor was 9.2 cents. The very manner 
in which certain costs, such-as labor, gro- 
ceries, bait, and fuel, are incurred causes 
them to be high or low per pound of landings 
depending on the average value of landings 
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per trip. Maintenance and depreciation per 
pound, on the other hand, will be high or 
low depending on the total number of 
pounds landed during the accounting period. 
Thus, those snapper and grouper boats oper- 
ating only a few months out of the year had 
a higher depreciation and maintenance cost 
per pound of fish landed than did the boats 
operating a greater number of months, 
whereas their respective costs for labor, gro- 
ceries, bait, and fuel, per pound of fish, did 
not show the effects of the short operating 
season, Labor and groceries, which are by 
far the greatest expense items, equalled 68 
percent of the value of fish landings. 

On the basis of the average price of 16.6 
cents per pound to the fishermen, the esti- 
mated required retail price of grouper in the 
round moving through the New York whole- 
sale market would be approximately 35 cents 
per pound. If drawn, the estimated required 
price would be around 47 cents; if in steaks, 
around 70 cents; and if filleted, around $1 
per pound. These figures are based on the 
customary margins and average weight losses 
experienced in the various types of proc- 
essing indicated above, 

Shrimp vessel operations: Since vessel op- 
erations and fishhouse operations are often 
integrated in the Florida shrimp fishery, it 
was necessary to apportion the aggregate re- 
turns between the two operations to derive 
the gross margin on shrimp vessel opera- 
tions. On the basis of the method of appor- 
tionment applied, the average gross receipts 
to 22 shrimp vessels was $26,900—an average 
of 48 cents per pound of headless shrimp. 

The per-pound costs are high in compari- 
son to the two other types of, fishing opera- 
tions examined, and the percentage distri- 
bution of expenses differs in that the non- 
labor costs account for a much greater pro- 
portion of the total expenses. Even so the 
labor costs were 18.2 cents per pound of 
shrimp landed. Based on the average costs 
and margins found for shrimp vessel opera- 
tions and the corresponding margins for fish- 
house operations, it is estimated that head- 
less shrimp moving through the New York 
wholesale market would require a retail price 
of at least 97 cents per pound. 

At times the shrimp fishery has been one 
of Florida’s most profitable fisheries. The 
high returns to producers, both in the aggre- 


gate and on a per pound basis, and—in com-. 


parison to other fisheries—the high return to 
labor, suggest that downward movements in 
prices may be absorbed with less difficulty by 
this fishery than by other fisheries in Florida. 

On the basis of the cost figures shown for 
the three types of fisheries and the estimated 
price effects of these costs, it seems evident 
that if Florida is to compete effectively in 
the national market the cost of production 
per pound of fishery products in the two 
finfish fisheries must be reduced. Whether 
the high per pound cost of production—a 
major problem in the mullet and Spanish 
mackerel fisheries—stems mainly from cur- 
tailment of production attributable to mar- 
Ket forces, or whether it is due to method of 
fishing or type of gear used, is a question that 
needs to be answered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Florida's commercial fisheries are an im- 
portant component of the fisheries of the 
United States and Alaska, and the State's 
fisheries have, because of the rapid increase 
in the value of its shrimp fishery, attained 
an even greater relative importance in recent 
years. The market served by the Florida 
fisheries is extensive in scope and has possi- 
bilities of further growth if producers can 
meet the increasing competition in the na- 
tional market. The high cost of production 
in the finfish fisherles poses a real problem— 
one that requires a reexamination of both 
production and distribution practices. 

Apparently, then, there is no easy solution 
to the production problems of the Florida 
producers of edible finfish. While it is not 
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outside the realm of possibility that techno- 
logical innovations may bring about pro- 
found changes throughout all industries— 
including the production and marketing of 
seafoods—in looking ahead to the next dec- 
ade, it seems more likely that any pro- 
nounced changes in fishing operations and 
marketing practices will involve only a 
greater emphasis on processes and methods 
already known or in use. 


Summer Camps Run by Communists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orD an article on summer camps run by 
Communists, which appeared in the 
Manchester Union Leader for April 6, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In Conway Last SUMMER—REVEAL FELLOW- 
SHIP SPEAKERS CLOSELY LINKED To COM- 
MUNISTS i 

(By Reg Abbott) 

Concorp.—It can now be revealed that at 
least two of last summer's speakers at World 
Fellowship, Conway, have extensive records 
of fraternization with Communists. 

They are William Hinton, of Putney, Vt., 
and Mary Jane Keeney, of the U. N. staff. 
Their Red-associated backgrounds are mat- 
ters of public record. 

The fact that they were here in New 
Hampshire sharply illustrates one angle of 
the State's antisubversive investigation, 
Namely, that the probe keeps tabs on many 
known Reds and—as an incidental result. 
helps keep Communist activity here at a 
minimum. 

It is this aspect of the antigubversive probe 
carried on by Attorney General Louis C. Wy- 
man and his staff which would be first to 
suffer if the recent United States Supreme 
Court decision against the Pennsylvania 
statute were to halt State investigations. 

This is one thing Wyman is seeking to 
protect in urging congressional action to 
restore State authority in Red hunting. 

World Fellowship and its director, Dr. 
Willard Uphaus, have been a special subject 
in Wyman's probe from the start. A major 
issue between them has been the attorney 
general's attempts to obtain, through court 
action, the complete list of speakers and 
8 at the fellowship center in 1954 and 

OUT ON BAIL 


Uphaus, as a matter of fact, is now on 
$1,500 bail pending decision on an appeal 
to the State Supreme Court, after he had 
been found guilty of contempt, in January, 
in refusing to furnish the lists. 

Wyman warned, in his 1955 legislature 
report that “substantial activity at World 
Fellowship the last two summers should 
not be overlooked. Individuals with records 
of both Communist Party membership and 
lengthy records of pro-Communist affilia- 
tion have come to World Fellowship from 
all over the United States to engage in dis- 
cussions.” 

REVEALED IN PAMPHLET 

The fact that Hinton and Mrs. Keeney 
were at Conway was revealed by Uphaus him- 
self, in a pamphlet just at hand called 
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World Fellowship. Edited by Uphaus, the 
publication says of Hinton that “he * * * 
has recently lived and worked with Chinese 
farmers * * * told how they were organiz- 
ing and their cultural and productive ac- 
tivities in the new order.” 

Mrs. Keeney was listed as an “authority 
on Germany.” She was at Conway in July, 
is listed as an economist and foreign affairs 
analyst. 

One other speaker of interest to New 
Hampshire is mentioned in the Uphaus pub- 
lication. This was? “Prof. Gwynne Dag- 
gett, professor of English at the Univers- 
ity of New Hampshire, described the sit- 
uation with respect to civil liberty in that 
State and illustrated by an account of New 
Hampshire Attorney General Wyman's at- 
tempted interference with his free exercise 
of teaching.” 

Professor Daggett, it will be recalled, was 
in charge of a UNH class before which Paul 
Sweezy of Wilton delivered a lecture March 
22, 1954. The Supreme Court ruled early 
this month against Sweezy’s appeal from 
a contempt finding in superior court in this 
case. 8 has now challenged the le- 
gality of the New Hampshire antisubver- 
sive law. 

HINTON RECORD 


Hinton appeared before the Senate In- 
ternal Security subcommittee chaired by 
Senator WILLIAM E. Jenner early in March, 
this year. It was not his first such appear- 
ance. This time, the committee wanted to 
know more about his experiences in Chin® 
after the Reds took over that nation. And 
they also wanted to know more about # 
trunkful of documents allegedly belonging 
to him, seized when he slipped back into 
the United States via Moscow—in 1953. 

From the record of the Jenner commit- 
tee meeting in Washington, September 27, 
1954, it appears that Jenner told the com- 
mittee that Hinton, an ex-newspaperman, 
had been farm manager at the Putney 
school, run by his mother. Owen Lattimore 
was once closely associated with the school. 
the committee was told. 

JENNER said Hinton was sent to Chins 
near the end of World War II by the United 
States Office of War Information. He re- 
turned home in the spring of 1946 and be- 
came organizer for the National Farmers 
Union. He returned to China for the U. N. 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration in 
1947. 

ON RED PAYROLL 


Senator Jenner, in the Recorp, then went 
on: “When the Moscow-armed Chinese Com- 
munists took over the Chinese mainland in 
the fall of 1949, this man Hinton remained as 
an employee of the Communist government. 
JENNER added: “Since his arrival in this 
country, he has been propagandizing on be- 
half of the brainwashing, soul-killing Red 
Chinese, whose soldiers were torturing and 
slaying Hinton's fellow Americans at the very 
moment he was on Red China's payroll.” 

Mrs. Keeney was listed by Uphaus as hav- 
ing discussed: “The attack on civil liberties 
of people in the United Nations.” 

Records here show that she was convicted 
on a contempt of Congress charge in thé 
United States district court, after she 
refused to answer questions about who had 
aided her in getting a U. N. job. That de- 
cision was reversed on a technicality in 
1954. 

MRS. KZENEY ‘EXPERT’ 


Here is a summary of her background, con- 
tained in the court record: “The jury has 
been told that appellant had been very 
closely associated with important members 
of the Communist underground and over- 
ground, that she and her husband became 
close acquaintances and fraternized with one 
Silvermaster and one Ullman who were well 
known as alleged espionage agents working 
for the Russian Government in obtaining 
secrets from our Government, that she bas 
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been active in the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, whose ramifications were to under- 
Mine the security of the United States and 
to accomplish certain activities of the insti- 
tue in foreign affairs that would ‘line us and 
them up with the Soviet Union’.” 

Both Nathan Gregory Silvermaster and 

Pt. William Ludwig Ullman have been 
identified by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
&8 spies. Both once worked directly under 
the late Harry Dexter White in the Treasury 
Department. 


Brazil in the Future of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
&sk unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 

entitled “Brazil in the Future of 
America,” delivered by Mr. J. Peter 
president of W. R. Grace & Co., 
delivered before the Executives Club of 
o on April 20. 

Mr, Grace is a dynamic leader of our 
new generation of top business execu- 
tives, but he speaks against a back- 
&round of more than a century of ex- 
Derience which his firm has had in Latin 

a. In addition to his business 
duties, Mr. Grace has devoted consider- 
able time and energy to various Govern- 
Ment advisory groups seeking to encour- 
age and develop the further growth of 
United States private investment in 
Latin America. 

The address given before the Execu- 
tives Club of Chicago is one of several 
Made by Mr. Grace in recent months call- 
ing attention to the great contribution 
Which American businessmen and in- 

can make in developing the econ- 

of the Latin Amercian Republics, 
I highly recommend its reading to Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRAZIL IN THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 
(By J. Peter Grace) 

Mr. Chairman, to be invited to lunch at all 
dy the Executives’ Club of Chicago is a dis- 
tinct privilege. But to be invited to be your 

er is an honor which should belong to 
® much more learned man that I. I grate- 
ully acknowledge your generosity in select- 
me—only, however, in my capacity as 
the representative of the 45,000 men and 
Women in 21 countries who really constitute 

R. Grace & Co. On their behalf and on 
my own, I thank you for this privilege. 

Although W. R. Grace & Co. has more re- 
Statiy become known primarily as a United 

tates chemical company, it has its roots 
in Latin America, and the lessons we 
nave learned during more than a century 
that rapidly developing part of the world 
always remain a basic part of our busi- 

Philosophy. 

Various occasions in the past I have 

Teferred to the importance of Peru, where 

— Company was founded more than a cen- 

ry ago, and of the vital role of Chile, Vene- 

Zuela, Colombia, Mexico, and other Latin 

Rmerican countries in the history which is 
ing written in our time. 
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Today I should like to discuss with you 
the significance of a Latin American country 
which is perhaps more vital to the future of 
our Western World than any other, I refer 
to Brazil. 

This vast and dynamic nation is now with- 
in striking distance of its manifest destiny 
of economic and political greatness, and I 
should like to discuss it from the point of 
view of a businessman. But before going 
any further, I should emphasize that 20 years 
of training in the Grace organization have 
taught me that no North American should 
think of a Latin American country purely 
as a business proposition. Latin America has 
a vital part in our present and a much more 
important role in our future. The point is 
that we can engage in business there, earn- 
ing a profit for our stockholders, and at the 
same time contribute to the future security 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Although our main Latin American inter- 
ests have been concentrated in the west 
coast countries of South America, still the 
Grace organization has been active in Brazil 
for more than a half century in trade and 
commerce. From our long experience in 
Latin America we are convinced that, for 
massive growth potential, the opportunities 
in Brazil are unmatched in the world. I 
hasten to state that our own knowledge of 
the industrial field in Brazil is by no means 
as profound as that of many American con- 
cerns whose headquarters are right here in 
Chicago. In fact, Chicago is a really great 
center of knowledge in this country regard- 
ing Brazilian and other foreign business, 

When this country needed an Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Economic 
Affairs, it turned to the First National Bank 
of Chicago to select Herbert Prochnow. A 
Chicago firm, International Packers, in part- 
nership with the Kleberg family of the King 
Ranch, is revolutionizing the cattle-raising 
industry in central Brazil by introducing the 
Santa Gertrudis breed. This has enabled an 
English beef type of cattle for the first time 
to resist the local ravages of hoof and mouth 
disease and climate. In addition to highly 
efficient management of its 40,000 head of 
cattle and 155,000 acres of land, this company 
has also won the praise of Brazilians for its 
modern techniques of land clearing and 
development. The first survey for this proj- 
ect was made by a Chicagoan, A. Thomas 
Taylor, together with Robert J. Kleberg of 
the King Ranch. In two small Beechcraft 
planes, they covered the entire Matto Grosso 
territory, the Grand Parana, and explored the 
Brazillian interior to the Paraguayan and 
Bolivian borders. ‘There is no question that 
Tom Taylor and Bob Kleberg know more to- 
day about the great potential of the interior 
of Brazil than any other Americans. 

To those who would regard Chicago as 
something less than internationally minded, 
I would like to mention International Har- 
vester, Sears Roebuck, Fairbanks Morse, 
Armour, Swift, Wilson, Abbott Laboratories, 
Quaker Oats, Pullman Standard—just to 
name a few of the many great Chicago com- 
panies doing business in Brazil. Despite the 
already great economic stake we have in Bra- 
zil, Iam sure that all of you will agree with 
me that we have not even begun to begin 
the job of developing the United States- 
Brazilian economic relationship to the full- 
est. This I think is one of the most impor- 
tant elements in our economic foreign policy 
for the second half of the 20th century. 

Today we have already made a good start 
in this direction. Total United States direct 
private investment in Brazil at the end of 
1954 amounted to $1.1 billion. Excluding the 
$1 billion of United States capital invested 
in the petroleum industry in Venezuela, 
Brazil has more United States direct private 
investment than any other Latin American 
country. Equally impressive is the fact that, 
during the 8 years from 1946 to 1954, total 
United States direct private investment in 
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Brazil increased 225 percent and manuf. 
turing investments, where our best 3 


tunities lie, at an even greater rate—325 
Percent. 


Hemisphere. The 
aired ace must assert that leadersip, and 
o so must work ticular] osel; 

with Brazil. 2 Se x 

The challenge as it pertains to Brazil is not 
one of political cultivation, for our countries 
have been friends for generations, even be- 
tore Brazil declared herself a republie and 
adopted a constitution modeled after our 
own. Rather, the challenge is an economic 
one. 

You will all recall that Brazil's dynamic 
new President Kubitschek made a special 
trip to the United States just before his in- 


stantially its investment in Brazil, workin 
with Brazilians in developing their tree 
mendous natural resources and their huge 
industrial potential. 
To start off with, I would like to give you 
a few highlights on Brazil. 


To put it another way, Brazil's present 
population is greater than the United King- 
dom, and four times that of Canada. By the 
end of 1980, its population is estimated to 
equal over 105 million, or 60 percent of the 
present population of the United States. 

Equally impressive as the vitality of the 
Brazilian people, is their quality pede char- 
acter, one of the nation’s greatest assets. 
They are by nature a kindly, pleasant, co- 
operative people. They have unusual 
patience and sense of humor blended with 
quick intelligence and great common sense. 
They are working with missionary zeal to de- 
velop their country to take advantage of the 
opportunities now opening up for them and 
their children to get ahead. The street 
cleaner sees his son go into factory work earn- 
ing good wages. The mechanic's assistant 
today opens a one-man repair shop tomor- 
row. The small-business man firmly expects 
to make a million before he quits. 

We know, this exciting story very well be- 
cause this is the way the United States grew 
in economic strength. A strong middle class 
with increasing purchasing power is rapidly 
developing in Brazil. This opens up prom- 
ising new economic vistas in an area which is 
big, in a market that is growing and in a 
country that wants American capital. 

In the lifetime of many of us here, Brazil 
has turned itself from an agricultural coun- 
try which imported just about everything, 
including ice, to the most highly industrial- 
ized nation in Latin America. In the 10- 
year period from 1940 to 1950 alone, Brazil 
almost doubled the number of her industrial 
establishments from 49,000 to 89,000 and they 
are estimated at 115,000 today. 

Today Brazil is manufacturing an increas- 
ingly substantial part of its own needs in- 
cluding railway equipment, radios, refrigera- 
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tors, machine tools, precision instruments, 
diesel motors and many other products. 

In 1938, Brazil’s crude steel production 
amounted to only 101,000 tons. By 1954, its 
production had risen to 1,292,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 1,200 percent. this same 
period, crude steel production in the United 
States rose from 32 million tons to 88 million 
tons, or by 175 percent. 

Brazil produced 109,000 tons of paper other 
than newsprint in 1938 and, by 1954, 298,000 
tons, an increase of 175 percent. In the 
United States, the production of paper ex- 
cluding newsprint increased from 5.4 million 
tons to 11.8 million tons, 120 percent. 

In the 1920's Brazil had only 1 cement 
plant. Today it has 31 and the industry is 
planning to spend $50 million in expansion 


to meet demand. Since 1938, Brazil's ce- - 


ment production has risen from 681,000 tons 
to 2.7 million tons, or by 290 percent, about 
twice as fast as the 150 percent increase in 
the United States during this period. 

In 1946 electric refrigerators were mostly 
imported and were only for the wealthy. 
Today Brazil produces 100,000 units a year 
and production is scheduled to be doubled 
within the next 2 years. Before the war all 
window glass installed in Brazil was im- 
ported. Today four large modern plants are 
supplying the ever-growing market. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest symbol of Bra- 
zil’s economic growth is the dynamic area of 
Sao Paulo. Fifteen years ago the Sao Paulo 
area was important principally as a coffee, 
cotton and textile center. Brazil accounts 
for 51 percent of the total cotton spindles 
in all of Latin America, 45 percent of which 
are located in Sao Paulo. Exports of cotton 
and coffee from this area account for 46 
percent of all of Brazil’s exports. Further- 
more, the Sao Paulo district today represents 
the largest concentration of industrial 
strength and potential in Latin America and 
accounts for the following: 

Forty percent of Brazil's total industrial 
establishments. 

Forty-five percent of the installed electric 
capacity. 

, ‘Thirty-five percent of the railway mileage, 
` Sixty-five percent of the petroleum refin- 
ing capacity. 

Twenty-five percent of the steel and lami. 
nated products output. 

At the end of 1954 it Is estimated that 
about $600 million of United States direct 
private investment—60 percent of the total 
for Brazil—was concentrated in the Sao 
Paulo area, This amount is greater than for 
any of the other Latin American republics 
with the exception of Venezuela, Cuba and 
Chile. 

A visitor to Sao Paulo today can practically 
see this growth taking place with his own 
eyes. Back in 1949, he would have seen only 
three skyscrapers being constructed. Last 
year he would have seen 47 new skyscrapers 
being added to Sao Paulo's rising skyline. 
In the urban area of Sao Paulo, new build- 
ings are being started on the average of one 
every 18 minutes. As a further indicator of 
the tempo of activity, there are approxi- 
mately 40 round trip flights daily, excluding 
international flights, between Sao Paulo and 
Rio. Excluding In-transit passengers, air 
traffic through Sao Paulo has increased from 
a total of 264,000 passengers in and out dur- 
ing the year 1946 to 997,000 passengers in 
1955, an increase of some 277 percent. 

Belo Horizonte is another example of a 
Brazilian boom town. Fifty-eight years 
ago it was staked out for a population of 
200,000 as a capital for the mineral-rich 
state of Minas Gerais and laid out like 
Washington and Paris. Today it has over 
twice that many people—440,000. An in- 
dustrial area outside the city limits has been 
filled and a new one is being planned. A 
German firm has set up a 96,000-ton rolling 
mill. RCA ts building an assembly plant for 
tubes and electronic parts. Some 12 other 
plants are either being built or already in 
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operation. Population is increasing at the 
yearly rate of 5.4 percent, or over twice the 
rate of the entire country. Fifty-five 
flights a day are handled by the city airport. 
Belo Horizonte, in short, has all the sounds 
and sights of a first-class industrial boom 
town. 

In specific industries the names that lead 
the industrial fields throughout the world 
are far from strangers in Brazil. 

In chemicals you will find Du Pont, Solvay 
of Belgium, Koppers, Union Carbide, Im- 
perial Chemical. 

In pharmaceuticals, Squibb, Ell Lilly, 
Parke Davis, Pfizer, Merck, Bayer, Ciba, 
Geigy. 

In tire production, Firestone, Goodyear, 
Goodrich, Dunlop, Pirelli of Italy. 

In automotive assembly, Ford, GM, 
Chrysler, International Harvester, Mercedes- 
Benz, Fiat and Volkswagen. Supporting 
this mushrooming automotive industry are 
more than 800 independent plants, supply- 
ing parts and materials to the assembly 
lines, 

This impressive array tells a dramatic 
story of Brazil’s industrial boom. It is the 
story of an economy expanding at a re- 
markably rapid rate. 

During the period 1946-1954, Brazil's gross 
national product increased at an average 
annual rate of 7.5 percent, the highest of any 
country in Latin America. This compares 
with an average annual rate during the 
same period of 3.2 percent for the United 
States and 4.4 percent for all of Latin Amer- 
ica—Brazil included. 

In terms of volume, the gross national 
product of Brazil in 1954 amounted to $13.9 
billion. This was 30 percent of the total 
gross product of all Latin America. 

One of the most attractive features of 
the Brazilian economy is the tremendous 
growth potential of its consumer market. 
Today only 20 million, or approximately 
one-third of its 58 million people make up 
the consumer population, thus leaving two- 
thirds yet to be brought in. 

I am sure that many of you are wonder- 
ing how United States companies have fared 
in Brazil in the past. The answer is that 
despite political unrest, exchange difficulties 
and inflation, American business has done 
exceedingly well in Brazil. Just as a few ex- 
amples, I cite the following: 

American Home Products’ investment in 
Brazil has increased 270 percent since 1950 
and its sales volume, 375 percent. 

Sears, Roebuck opened its first store in Rio 
in 1948. To this it has added 2 in Sao 
Paulo and 1 in Santos. Practically every- 
thing Sears sells is manufactured in Brazil 
by Brazilians according to its own specifica- 
tions. 

The Lone Star Cement Co, established a 
Brazilian subsidiary in 1933 with a capacity 
of 800,000 barrels a year. Today its capacity 
has been expanded to 3.6 million barrels. 

Ford has found in Brazil a major export 
market. Through its Brazilian subsidiary, 
Ford has sold some 130,000 vehicles there in 
the period since the end of World War II. 
By 1948 Ford became so convinced of the 
great potential of the Brazilian market that 
it decided to replace its old assembly facilities 
with a new $14 million plant, which was 
completed in 1953, with a capacity of 125 
cars and trucks a day. 

Ford's local purchasing program, started in 
1949 and aimed at helping Brazil conserve 
foreign exchange and develop local industry, 
is an excellent example of how foreign capital 
can assist in strengthening a nation’s econ- 
omy. Today Ford purchases about 3,000 dif- 
ferent items locally and the percentage of 
local material used in a Ford truck has risen 
to approximately 32 percent by weight. 

We definitely think the Erazilian invest- 
ment climate is good. Brazil is eagerly seek- 
ing and needs foreign investors, but she 
wants and obviously requires the kind that 
will stay on for the long pull and help in her 
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industrial and economic development. I 
think it is a serious mistake for any of us 
to insist that Brazil conform to our every 
possible request before we consider investing. 
Real partners who come to stay will prosper 
in Brazil. 

Brazil is understandably sensitive and has 
little regard, as we do, for the Monday morn- 
ing quarterback. To our 3 pe 

, plainly and simply, America: 
8 say so. Our own Washington and 
Lincoln are great political heroes there. 
Brazil has stood by us in war. She is send- 
ing us her students and engineers and doc- 
tors for study. Last year alone, 507 of her 
students and 88 of her doctors were being ed- 
ucated in the United States. Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, on his memorable Latin Ameri- 
can trip, noted Brazil’s interest in American 
tradition and history. President Kubitschek 
is in the best American tradition of the self- 
made man. He worked his way through 
medical school and fought his way to na- 
tional leadership, rising from such poverty 
that he wore his first pair of shoes at the 
age of 11. President Kubitschek's adminis- 
tration already refiects this same drive and 
energy. 

I do not venture to predict that the 
dilemma of coffee prices which has plagued 
Brazil's export trade and her exchange posi- 
tion will soon be solved. I would urge 
however, that as friends of Brazil we take 2 
more sympathetic attitude toward her need 
for a fair return on coffee, her largest e 
After all, she is not asking for a handout and 
every dollar she gets for coffee comes back 
to us in the purchase of United States goods. 

I will, however, venture one prediction, 
and that is that Brazil in the very near 
future will take affirmative steps to solve her 
petroleum problem in her own way. Today 
Brazil is spending almost one-third of her 
dollar earnings on oil imports and there ap- 
pears to be no doubt that President Kubi- 
tschek is determined to bring about a speedy 
solution to this vital problem. 

Gentlemen, Brazil offers an opportunity for 
United States private capital unique in our 
times. This great nation has a definite and 
important place in the future of America. 
With much of Brazil's economic potential 
yet to be developed, our dependence upon 
Brazil in the years to come will constantly 
increase. American technology may sub- 


- stantially change this situation but for the 


long run we must assume, I feel, that Brazil 
will be one of our most indispensable eco- 
nomic allies. We should sow our confidence 
in this country now, for what we do today 
in Brazil will determine in the years ahead 
what Brazil will do for us. 

In the future Brazil will take her rightful 
place among the leading industrial nations 
of the world. For those of us who go into 
Brazil now and work with the Brazilians in 
developing their country at this very time 
when they are growing and seeking our help, 
the returns over the years should be emi- 
nently rewarding. Therefore, it is to our own 
interest as well as to hers that we accept the 
invitation now being offered us to share in 
Brazil's destiny. 


The Pius XII Memorial Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 
Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
My privilege to be a member of UNICO, 


a national organization of Americans of 
Italian heritage whose aims are signi- 
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fied by its motto, “Service Above Self.” 
This organization is designed to encour- 
age and foster Americanism and at the 
Same time to preserve the love for the 
ancestral land and culture of the mem- 
bership. UNICO members are asked to 
make great sacrifices, not for any per- 
sonal gain, but for the happiness found 
in service to others. UNICO, which de- 
rives its name from the first letters of 
the words unity, neighborliness, integ- 
rity, charity, and opportunity—has car- 
ried out an impresive program of philan- 
thropy since its founding in 1922, both 
on a local and national scale. Thus, the 
members of UNICO show their gratitude 
to America which has enabled them to 
give expression to the best within them. 


Of the countless civic and humani- 
tarian activities of the UNICO chapters 
throughout the country and of UNICO 
National, perhaps the most unusual is 
the currrent effort to raise donations for 
the erection of the Pius XII Memorial 
Library on the campus of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Under the able leadership of 
National President Alphonse A. Miele, of 
Bloomfield, N. J., and Dr. Nicholas S. 
Vitale, a national vice president, this 
unique project is making admirable 
Progress. President Miele delivered a 
most interesting address on the subject 
at a sectional meeting of UNICO for the 
State of Pennsylvania groups at Wilkes- 

on March 24, 1956. I know that 
the membership will enjoy reading Pres- 
ident Miele’s speech which follows: 

INFORMATIVE TALK BY PRESIDENT MIELE 


Dear fellow Unicans, when our beloved 
founder, Dr, Anthony Vastola, and his 14 
fellow citizens and Waterbury, Conn., 
founded Unico in 1922, they envisioned the 
growth of chapters both in number and in 
Prestige. Today that realistic dream 18 being 
fulfilled. Unico currently is enjoying an era 
of high civic reputation in 18 States across 
the Nation, because its mame has become 
synonymous with civic and national projects 
Tanging from aid to local charities to found- 
ing memorial units in the International Col- 
lege of Surgeons and in the Pius XII memo- 
rial library to be erected on the campus of 
St. Louis University. It is about the latter 
Subject that I would like to talk to you 
tonight. 

Among the treasures preserved in the 
Eternal City of Rome is a vast collection of 
Precious manuscripts which have been kept 
Tor centuries in the Vatican library. Realiz- 
ing the danger of earthquake, fire, or (God 
forbid) even atomic attack, several of the 
literary and scientific treasures of the world 
Would be lost, for there has been no dupli- 
Cation of these documents. A singular event 
took place on November 1, 1950, when, at 
St. Louis University in St. Louis, Mo., a his- 
tory scholar and the college librarian won the 
Permission of the university president, the 
Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S. J., to petition 
for the privilege to microfilm the manuscript 
Collection of the Vatican. Six weeks later 
Father Anselmo Albareda, chief librarian of 
the Vatican, granted the unique request. 
For 25 years other institutions had sought 
this permission. St. Louis, however, the 
industrial center of our country and equally 
Strategic location as far as safety is con- 
derned, seemed a likely repository for the 
Vatican papers. Following this permission 
Came the almost insurmountable task of 
Choosing material to be microfilmed. It 
Meant two trips to Rome, the acquisition of 
highly technical equipment, a series of con- 
ferences with learned librarians, both at 
home and abroad, and the finding of a donor 
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who would pick up the check for the micro- 
filming process currently costing around 
$300,000. Since this was during the Korean 
War, microfilm equipment was hard to come 
by, but with technical counseling from such 
able consultants as Edward Freel of Reming- 
ton Rand and Mr. M. B. Brand of the Graphic 
Microfilm Co., the university authorities 
were led to sources whereby the project could 
get under way. The United States Air Force 
also released an additional film developer. 
This particular machine, costing $15,000, in 
one thermostatically controlled process de- 
velops, washes, dries, and winds the film as 
fast as the cameras can use it. To the assist- 
ance of the two priests in charge came the 
Knights of Columbus Foundation for the 
Preservation of Historic Documents, which 
agreed to pick up the check for the cost of the 
microfilming. Dr. Carl Rossi, chief techni- 
cian of the Vatican microfilm laboratory, or- 
ganized a team of camera technicians and 
since 1953 the process has been a reality. 
Among the documents being reproduced 
are manuscripts in Greek, Hebrew, San- 
skrit, and Oriental tongues. The majority 
of the volumes, however, are in Latin, Ital- 
ian, French, German, or Spanish. The 
manuscripts cover a broad subject matter 
with no particular emphasis on eccleciasti- 
cal matters. Scholars from all over the 


Western World, regardless of creed or na- 


tion, will be welcome at Saint Louis Uni- 
versity to engage in investigate research. 
Their effort will give a new quality to 
American culture and a rich refreshment to 
American scholarship. Requests have al- 
ready come from hundreds of institutions 
for information of the microfilm that has 
already been received. Currently the pre- 
cious film is being stored in the Vatican 
Room of the general university library. So 
great was the attention given the project 
that the university authorities, foreseeing 
the need for a greater service to scholars 
and an increased need of facilities for the 
university student body of some 12,000 stu- 
dents, proposed a new, spacious, and service- 
able library which would become a new home 
for the Vatican documents and be supple- 
mented by the 800,000 volumes now in use 
in the university's central library. At this 
point in the project the university presi- 
dent, Father Reinert, requested permission 
of the Pope to name this great center of 
research in honor of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII. This extraordinary permission was 
granted in the form of a letter to Father 
Reinert, signed by the hand of the Pope 
on January 2, 1953. Since then all roads 
of interest led not only to Rome but to Saint 
Louis, U. S. A., which is destined to become 
a mecca for American scholars. 

UNICO is privileged to lend its united in- 
terest and philanthropic prestige in the 
promotion of this program: Dr. Nicholas S. 
Vitale, a well known Saint Louis physician 
and a graduate of the university, as well as 
a national vice president of UNICO Na- 
tional, is spearheading UNICO's effort to be 
identified in a fitting memorial with a pro- 
gram which is so near and dear to the inter- 
ests of the Supreme Pontiff. 

As Farther Reinert recently said, “As his- 
tery cannot be denied, we also know that the 
mature of men does not change. As it was 
the voluntary action of the Italian people 
throughout the centuries to recognize and 
preserve the great works of scholarship and 
the fine arts, so we know today that Ameri- 
can Citizens of Italian heritage will be 
equally alert to support and perpetuate the 
same treasures of the ages.” 

These few facts, I feel, will give you a 
preview of our most important undertaking 
for the years of 1956 through 1958. As presi- 
dent of UNICO, I have found the interest 
high among our membership and having 
myself been close to this project (in fact 
having accepted the honorary chairmanship) 
I know that you will share with me the ex- 
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Possibly you and I, certainly 
our sons and daughters, will profit by the 


advent of this rich plasma to American 
education, z 


Freedom Crusade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the contin- 
ued imprisonment of 13 American eiti- 
zens by the Chinese Communists is rap- 
idly becoming a national disgrace, 
mostly because of the apparent lack of 
concern on the part of the American 
people over the plight of these people. 

Recently the Very Reverend Harold 
W. Rigney, S. V. D., who was a prisoner 
in Red China for 4 years and 2 months, 
came to Washington and together with 
Several Members of Congress, I had an 
opportunity to talk with him and to 
hear his dreadful story at first hand. 

While Father Rigney was confined, his 
friends in the United States worked tire- 
lessly for his release through written 
petitions and prayer. 

Since his return to the United States, 
Father Rigney is doing all that he can to 
see that those who are still imprisoned 
in Red China are released. 

Father Rigney and his friends have 
organized a nationwide freedom crusade, 
in which millions of Americans will be 
asked to write and petition for the re- 
lease of our 13 innocent American citi- 
zens. 

I am particularly interested because 
John Downey, of New Britain, a resi- 
dent of my district, is under a life sen- 
tence on the usual trumped-up Com- 
munist charges. 

I ask that every Member of Congress 
help us in this crusade and I insert here- 
with a copy of the circular which is 
being distributed by those who are ac- 
tive in this patriotic and humane moye- 
ment: 

Diving Word MISSIONARIES, TecHny, II., 

FREEDOM CRUSADE 

Question. What is it? 

Answer. The Freedom Crusade is a nation- 
wide letter-writing campaign to Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, head of Red China's Gov- 
ernment, politely petitioning the release of 
13 Americans still held prisoners by the 
€hinese Reds. This crusade has been 
launched by Father Rigney and is being 
conducted with the cooperation of the Back 
of the Yards Council, Chicago. 

Question. Who is Father Rigney? 

Answer. Very Reverend Harold W. Rigney, 
S. V. D., is a Divine Word Missionary, whose 
10-year prison sentence in Red China was 
cut down to 4 years and 2 months by prayer, 
publicity, and letter writing. 

Question. WHI it work? 

Answer. The letter-writing campaign will 
work because the Red regime in China is very 
sensitive to publicity. Moreover, the com- 
munistic rulers of China will be more in- 
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fluenced by letters from laborers, farmers, 
and labor unions than by requests from our 
industrialists and politicians. Letters of 
children will also exert a great influence, 

Question. Where was it conceived? 

Answer. The campaign was conceived in 
those dreadful prisons in China by Father 
Rigney, who felt that just such a campaign 
was needed to free him and all other Ameri- 
cans rotting in Red prisons. 

Question. What is the address? 

Answer. The address is simply: Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, Peking, China. There is no 
need to give your return address. 

Question. What do I say? 

Answer. Your letter should contain three 
points: 

1. Give your name, your occupation (this 
is most important), the name of your union, 
if any, and—if married—state the number 
of children, if any. 

2. Then courteously remind Mao Tse-tung 
that his Government promised in Septem- 
ber of 1955 to free the 13 American prison- 
ers still held in China. Say that you would 
like to see him carry out this promise. And 
if you have time, list the 13 prisoners. 

3. Conclude by saying you hope to see 
Mao Tse-tung demonstrate the policy of 
leniency which he professes toward viola- 
tors of the law, by applying leniency in full 
to these 13 American prisoners. 

Question. Why use airmail? 

Answer. The misinformed Chinese will be 
astonished to see that American laborers can 
afford airmal. In Red China a carpenter 
must work several hours to purchase an alir- 
mail stamp. postage to Red China 
is 25 cents per half ounce. Ten-cent air 
letters and eight-cent letters via ordinary 
mail can be used but are less effective. 

Question. Will a count be kept? 

Answer. Keeping tally of the number of 
letters sent to Mao Tse-tung is most im- 
portant for publicity reasons on a national 
and international basis. Individuals and 
groups should immediately report the num- 
ber of letter they have written by sending 
a post card to: Father Rigney, Chicago, Il. 
The tabulating will be done by Chicago's 
Back of the Yards Council. 

Question. Who are the 13 prisoners? 

Answer. They are businessmen and mis- 
sionaries, Protestant and Catholic: Rev. John 
William Clifford, Jesuit, San Francisco, 
Calif.; John Thomas Downey, New Britain, 
Conn.; Richard George Fecteau, Lynn, Mass.; 
Rev. Fulgence Gross, Franciscan, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Rev. John Alexander Houle, Jesuit, 
Glendale, Calif.; Paul J. Mackensen, Jr., Lu- 
theran missionary, Baltimore, Md.; Robert E. 
McCann, Altadena, Calif; Rev. Charles Joseph 
McCarthy, Jesuit, San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. 
Joseph Patrick McCormack, Maryknoll, Pal- 
myra, N. T.; Rev. Thomas Leonard Phillips, 
Jesuit, Butte, Mont.; Bishop Ambrose Henry 
Pinger, Franciscan, Lindsay, Nebr.; Hugh 
Francis Redmond, Yonkers, N. Y.; Rev. John 
Paul Wagner, Franciscan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Question. Give a sample letter. 

Answer. The envelope address: Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, Peking, China. 

The letter: 

Dear CHAMMAN Mao TsE-TUNG: I am John 
A. Brown, a carpenter, a member of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters. I am 
2aarried and have five children. 

In September of 1955 your Government 
promised to release all Americans, and today 
13 are still in prison. I would like to see 
you carry out your promise. The names of 
the prisoners are (here insert the names if 
you have time): 

I have heard of the policy of leniency 
which you profess toward violators of the 
law. It is my fond wish that you carry out 
this policy of leniency by applying it in full 
to these 13 American prisoners, releasing 
them from prison and helping them to leave 
China and return to their homes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A, Brown, 
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Question. Are more circulars available? 

Answer. More of these circulars can be ob- 
tained by sending your address and stamps 
to cover return postage to: Father Rigney, 
Chicago, III. 

FELLOW AMERICANS: I know what prison 
life is in Red China, a veritable hell of men- 
tal and physical tortures. I am sure these 
13 prisoners are going through the same 
or similar tortufes I endured. If your let- 
ter helps reduce even to a small extent the 
imprisonment of these fellow Americans, it 
will be well worth while and they will be 
eternally grateful to you as I am to the tens 
of thousands who wrote letters in my behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
Father HAROLD Rieney, S. V. D. 


Keep Your Guard Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, 
Saturday, May 5, 1956, in my home town 
of Kansas City, Kans., a million-dollar 
National Guard armory was dedicated. 


It was my honor and privilege, not 
only as a Member of the United States 
House of Representatives, and a mem- 
ber of the Defense Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations: Committee, but 
also as a former National Guard man 
for many years, to be selected to deliver 
the address of dedication. 


That address follows: 


I am happy to be home—home in a city 
whose citizens, not looking with outstretched 
hands to Uncle Sam, yoted to spend their 
own money in building such a splendid 
armory, the most practical, usable armory 
I have ever seen. Quite frankly, and honest- 
ly, it is a much better, more practical and 
beautiful armory than you would have had 
if Uncle Sam had been mixed up in its con- 
struction, telling you how to build it, and 
what you could or could not incorporate in it. 

I am happy to be here, in my official 
capacity as a Member ot the United States 
House of Representatives, and of the Sub- 
committee on Defense Appropriations which 
provides the funds, not only for our regular 
military services, but also for the United 
States National Guard. I am proud of my 
nearly 20 years of service in the National 
Guard, both as a member of the 35th Divi- 
sion in World War I and later years after 
I made Kansas City, Kans., my home. 

I am not here as a recruiting officer for 
the National Guard, but if I were here in 
that capacity, I would point out that despite 
the cynical smiles and sweet talk we now 
receive from Red Khrushchev and his Krem- 
lin crew we must face the hard, inescapable 
fact that as long as Soviet Russia remains 
a menace to the peace and security of the 
world—including the United States of Amer- 
ict—we must maintain a strong national de- 
fense, of which the National Guard is such 
an important part. 

For this reason young Americans face an 
obligation of military service for the next 
10, 20, 30, perhaps 50, years. 

I would point out that in the local units 
of the National Guard young Americans can 
serve with men of their acquaintance and 
from their community—serve, and continue 
their studies—servye and work on their jobs— 
serve and live with their families and friends. 


National Guard service, in peace or in 
war, is an honorable service, in which any 
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American can take great pride. It is an 
important part of our national defense. 
That importance is recognized by the Regu- 
lar Army—as proven by the message of Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, the Army Chief of Staff, 
and the presence of his Vice Chief of Staff, 
General Palmer. 

Audie Murphy, of whom you have heard 
or read, is recognized as the outstanding 
hero—the most decorated American soldier 
in World War II. Audie Murphy, holder of 
the Congressional Medal, is again serving 
his country—not in the Regular Army—but 
in the United States National Guard. If 
National Guard service was not an honorable 
and important service, service in which any 
soldier can take pride, do you think for a 
minute that Audie Murphy—hero, soldier 
that he is—would be in its service? The 
question answers itself. 

I am happy, too, to be here on this occa- 
sion, upon which we dedicate this building, 
for another reason. It is more than a build- 
ing—it is a dream come true—a tangible 
testimonial to the vision, tenacity, and faith 
of one man, Col. Mahlon S. Weed. 

Years ago, as a ist lieutenant, Company 
G, 137th Infantry, I listened long hours to 
the “Skipper,” for he was then Captain 
Weed—draw his word picture of what we 
needed to properly train troops. 

At that time, the National Guard armory— 
called that for lack of a better name—was 
the old theater, now the site of a laundry, 
at 15th and Central, just around the corner 
from here. 

Offices and supply rooms were in small, 
insecure storerooms, with no heat in winter 
and no ventilation in summer. A side street 
was our drill field. 

Later on the armory site was the base- 
ment of Memorial Hall—where units during 
drill had to dodge countless 36-inch square 
pillars; where classrooms were inadequate; 
where all other activity had to stop if any 
practice firing was to be done. 

Even so, the National Guard units that 
trained there were well-trained and the men 
who were trained in those units went into 
World War II and made outstanding records, 
earning high awards and battlefield commis- 
sions—all trained under the leadership of 
Officers like Captain Weed, Capt. Leo 
Swoboda, Capt. Harry Lyon, Captain Adams, 
Lieutenant Starry, Major Gloyne, and ever 
so many others, citizens of this community 
who saw and shared Skipper Weed’s vision. 

World War II found our National Guard 
units ready to answer the call to service 
from that inadequate memorial basement 
armory—these units were under the station 
commander, the late Lt. Col. C. P. Barshfield. 

Company G, 137th Infantry, Capt. Mahlon 
S. Weed, commanding. 

Second Battalion Headquarters Company, 
137th Infantry, lst Lt. Don A. Starry. 

Medical Detachment, 161st Field Artillery. 
Maj. Louis Gloyne. 

Band, 127th Field Artillery, W. o. Charles 
M. Nixon. 

Thirty-fifth Signal Company, Capt. Clyde 
B. Adams, and 2d Battalion Headquarters 
Batteries of 127th Field Artillery, formerly 
llth Cavalry, commanded by Capt. Leo 
Swoboda and Capt. Harry Lyon. 

After World War II was ended, most of 
these men came home. Some had died in 
combat. National Guard activities were re- 
newed in the basement of the Memorial 
Building, old units were revived, new units 
were organized. Today, in Kansas City, 
Kans., we have 8 units: Company F, 137th 
Infantry; Company G, 137th Infantry; Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Company, 2d 
Battalion, 137th Infantry; 2d Battalion Pla- 
toon Medical Company, 137th Ifantry; Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Company, 197th 
Transportation Battalion; 137th Transporta- 
tion Truck Company; 42d Army Band; and 
772d Engineer Company. 

In addition, facilities are provided for tho 
administrative headquarters, 137th Infantry 
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and the three Regular Army advisers sta- 
tioned here to supervise and assist with 
training. 

These new units, with the advance of mill- 
tary science, demonstrated the need for new 
facilities. Many plans were developed and 
discarded. 

Finally, with the bond election almost 
Unanimous, the way was clear. Today you 
see the culmination of all those efforts. On 
this ground stands, by your efforts, this mag- 
nificent armory, in which the youth of today 
and tomorrow will receive training from ex- 
Perienced, dedicated men, noncommissioned, 
as well as commissioned, officers, training 
that some day may not only save their own 
lives, but may very well save your country 
and your life. 

The history of the National Guard of the 
United States is part of the history of this 
Nation, Militia, it was called in the early 
days, but militiamen have made history in 
every war from the minutemen of Concord 
and Lexington, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, the Mexican Border War, on 
through St. Mihiel, and the Argonne of World 
War I, to the steamy, slimy islands of the 
Pacific and the battlefields of north Africa, 
Italy, France, Belgium, and Germany in 
World War II—men who made history in the 
rey dawn of Omaha Beach, at St. Lo—right 
Up to the very gates of Berlin—after bitter 
battling at Bastogne through that cold, cold 
Christmas of 1944. 

In World War I over one-fourth of the 
troops in Europe were national guardsmen 
(including the 35th Division). World War II 
Saw 9 National Guard units fight in Europe, 
and 9 in the Pacific, All turned in magnifi- 
dent records, just as they did later in Korea. 

And speaking of Korea, there are many in- 
teresting facts not generally or 
appreciated by the general public. One of 

em is that Korea was not a so-called 

e war. It was a war of considerable 
magnitude as demonstrated by the fact that 
nearly 2 million more men served during the 
n conflict than in World War I, and we 
Woria War I veterans thought that was a 
ig war. 

The other fact is that, in that conflict in 
faroff Korea, again it was civilian soldiers 
that carried the greater part of the burden. 

As may be expected, in view of the almost 
Overnight suddenness with which Korea be- 
Ban, the first ground troops in action were 
those hastily assembled Regular Army forces 
then on duty in the Far East. As the war 
Progressed the ratio of Regular to non- 
Regular decreased so that in December 1951, 
2 out of every 3 enlisted soldiers were civil- 
lans: National Guards, reservists, and se- 
lectees, 

In the ranks of officer personnel, Army— 
and this was generally true of the Air Force, 
and the naval aviation—from the very be- 
Ginning 4 out of every 5 officers engaged in 
the Korean conflict were reservists—non- 

Army officers. 

What was true there and in other wars 
Will always be true. This Nation is not a 
milf nation. Military service is not 
Overly welcomed as career, We have never 
Maintained a large peacetime military force 
Until now. When, in this period of uneasy 
Peace, we have just under 3 million men in 
Service, a Regular Army of over 1 million, 
nearly a 1-million-man Navy, and almost a 
Million-man Air Force. 

Even so, when the “chips are down,” “when 
the bell rings” when another war comes upon 
us, the major portion of our military man- 
Power will, as it has in the past, come from 
Dur civilian soldiers such as the men in these 
Sud other National Guard units—and the 

e components. 
ay, as we sit here, Air National Guard 
Pilots in jet planes, such as those -partici- 
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pating today, are on the end of runways—on 
active duty—ready to answer any scramble 
warnings, as an every-day integral part of our 
air defense command—minutemen in every 
sense of the word—on the alert 24 hours each 
day—in the service of their country for its 
security. 

We used to hear the phrase “A million 
men spring to arms overnight." That never 
was true, and it is further from the truth 
today than ever before. 

The science of war, while basic, is ever- 
changing. The bow gave way to gunpowder, 
used in the early day, ineffective, highly in- 
accurate matchlock weighing nearly 20 
pounds. These gave way to our effective, 
accurate, light-hand weapons of today. The 
pike gave way to the bayonet, which, in- 
cidentally, was originated in Bayonne, France, 
where it got its name when it was but a short 
sword or pike point to be inserted in a gun 
muzzle to make that early day doughboy a 
pikeman as well as a musketeer. Horse cay- 
alry grudgingly gave way to tanks. Hand 
semaphor has been replaced by radio. Run- 
ners save their lives and legs by walkie-talk- 
les. Television today shows a commander 
what goes on up front. Trucks, jeeps, heli- 
copters and one-man flying platforms” take 
the place of “shank’s mare.” Recoilless weap- 
ons, rockets, and missiles of many types dis- 
place some of the old artillery. Electronic 
devices of amazing complexity are just short 
of miraculous. 

We sing in our national anthem about 
“the rockets red glare; bombs bursting in 
air.” From those rockets used in the War 
of 1812, the new honest John is a far, far 
cry; and when it comes to the puny pop and 
flare of those bombs—as compared to our A 
and H bombs—there really is a change. An- 
tiaircraft artillery is being superseded by Nike 
and other guided missiles, which can seek, 
track, and strike enemy planes. 

The old Jn—the early days Army Jenny“ 
has been surpassed by jets, fighters and 
bombers, and guided missiles—pilotless 
bombers—in effect. 

Our new modern Army, of which the 27 
divisions of the National Guard and 27 Air 
National Guard wings are such an important 
part, needs new modern training facilities. 
Here in this modern building, which you 
have given them, your citizen-soldiers will 
learn about these modern weapons, radio, 
radar, electronics, the new ac well as the 
older weapons of war. The faith and confi- 
dence you have shown in them will be re- 
turned to you a thousand-fold in the years 
to come. 

After all, these young men are your sons; 
the pay they receive, and it amounts to 
one-half million dollars per year, is spent 
right here in their home community, which 
means that this is not only an investment 
in the future security of our Nation, but 
looking at it from a selfish angle, it is also 
a good business investment, because each one 
of those dollars turns over seven times before 
it leaves the community. 

You have given a modest sum in your tax 
dollars, a premium on your insurance policy 
for national security. These young men who 
train here will give of their time—time taken 
from pleasurable pursuits, time taken from 
their families, time taken from vacations, 
perhaps they may even give their lives, all in 
order that you and the Nation may sleep 
better tonight and every night. 

No one knows when they may again be 
called upon for peacetime duty, just as they 
were on black Friday, July 13, 1951, when the 
biggest flood of all times hit our homes. 

No one knows when these units will be 
called into Federal service. Maybe tomor- 
row, perhaps never. Yet with the advent of 
atomic power, with Russia a menace to world 
peace, when it is possible, though not prob- 
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able, that nearly any part of our Nation 
might become a target, the National Guard 
becomes more and more an integral part of 
our national defense system. 

So it is with great pleasure that 1 share 
with you the joy you have in dedicating this 
building to the service of your community, 
your State, and your Nation, to be used in 
the training of your youth for service in time 
of war or peace. These young men serving in 
the units which will use this armory, I am 
sure, will in the future, just as their fathers 
did in the past, serve with skill, courage, and 
loyalty—serve in such an exemplary manner 
that they themselves, and you, will have 
great pride in their service and exploits 
should the call ever come. 

With these marvelous modern facilities 
they will be far better Prepared than they 
could have been otherwise, Even so, I am 
sure you join me in the prayer that, even 
though prepared, they will never be called 
mion — seles 5 time ot war. 

em let this be your slogan, Keep 
zonr Guara up.” $ 2 

t the conclusion of these remar an 

a part of this dedication ceremony, 8 al 
sent to Col. Mahlon Weed, station command - 
er, this United States flag. Which at my re- 
quest was flown over the United States Capi- 
tol on the 5th day of August 1953, an anni- 
versary of the 5th day of August 1917, 

That date of August 5, 1917, does not mean 
much to today's generation, but to us older 
veterans of the National Guard it was a mo- 
mentous day in our life. 

That was the day when all of the Na- 
tional Guard units in the United States 
zore 3 Into Federal service for World 

ar 

Among those guardsmen was 
former President Harry S. VMN, Girone 
tered service as captain of Battery E, 129th 
Field Artillery; another was your host, then 
Sergeant Weed, Company H, 137th Infantry; 
R: RN tt P. Scrivner, later Pfc., took his 
oa ong with others in Batte: 

Field Artillery, TNR 

Many of the leaders of this city, Kansas 
city, ees Eiun: being civilians on that 

ay when their units were a 
W w lso mustered 

Company A, 137th Infantry. 

Battery E, 130th Artillery. 

Company B, 110th Engineers. 

8 ee 110th Engineers. 

Two ambulance anies, 
ear comp 110th Sanitary 


A section of ammunition train, 
sion. 

All of us—all of them—are proud of their 
service—which we will never forget al- 
though others may. Our service helped 
bring victory—just as National Guadsmen 
always have and always will. 

785 3 to serve under our coun- 

8 en —just as we are pro 
under it today. e 

This flag is more than mere threads of Red, 
White, and Blue. In its folds are contained 
all the glorious history of the past, and the 
hopes of the future of this great Nation. 

And, as Francis Scott Key said, about the 
Star Spangled Banner, in those closing words 
of our national anthem: 

“Long may It wave o'er the land of the 
free, and the home of the brave.” 

And it will wave long, because this Na- 
tion is—has been—and will be the land of 
the free because it is the home of the brave. 

Brave because they have faith— 

Faith in themselves 

Faith in their country 

Falth in its future. 

An above all because they have an abid- 
ing faith in God—the Divine Providence 
that has guided and guarded our beloved 
Republic for nearly 200 years, 


42d Divi- 
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Confident Public Keeps Spending at 
High Rate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress are wondering 


about the confidence of people generally 
in our economy. Recently, the Federal 


Reserve Board in cooperation with the 


University of Michigan conducted a sur- 
vey of the consumers’ view for 1956. It 
indicates a high rate of spending for the 
remainder of 1956. This is the most 
hopeful sign for the continued prosperity 
of our economy. A résumé of this sur- 
vey was reported by the columnist, James 
E. Roper, in last Sunday’s Washington 
Star, and it is herewith appended. 

THE CONSUMER: CONFIDENT PUBLIC KEEPS 

SPENDING AT HIGH RATE 
(By James E. Roper) 

Consumers, their confidence in the future 
strong, will be pouring dollars—their own 
and borrowed—into the economy at a brisk 
clip come election day. Their spending may 
be slightly above that of last fall. 

That is the opinion of a number of econ- 
omists who study consumer habits. They 
hasten to qualify it, however, with the warn- 
ing that the American housewife—the No. 1 
consumer—is an extremely volatile person 
and that her responses, however whimsical, 
to events can change the outlook completely. 

But putting aside the intangibles, the 
economists find several reasons for expecting 
high spending for food, clothing, housing, 
automobiles, entertainment, and the other 
consumer items. 

THE CONSUMERS’ TALK 


The consumers’ own expression of what 
they intend to do is reflected in a survey 
conducted by the Federal Reserve Board in 
cooperation with the University of Michigan. 

The survey, made early this year, found 
that consumers view their current financial 
situation favorably, are optimistic about 
their own income prospects, and are very 
optimistic about prospects for business 
generally. 

Compared with a survey a year earlier, 
the Reserve Board said, about the same pro- 
portions of consumers reported plans to buy 
new and used automobiles, other durable 
goods, and new and used houses, and to 
undertake home improvement and main- 
tenance. 

The Federal Reserve Board found that 
two-fifths of the consumers felt they were 
better off early this year than at the begin- 
ning of last year, and less than one-fourth 
telt they were worse off. 

As for the future, nearly two-fifths of the 
consumers interviewed said they expected 
to be making more a year from now. Less 
than one-tenth said they expected to be 
making less. 


WORDS OF CAUTION 


Having said all of this, however, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board cautions: 

“Consumer plans to buy, expressed early 
in the year, should not be taken as a fore- 
cast of what consumers actually will buy 
during the year. Many factors, some of them 
impossible for consumers to know in ad- 
vance—such as changes in prices and credit 
availability, attractiveness of new products 
and models, and changes in general busi- 
ness conditions—will influence consumer 
buying during the year.“ 
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In examining the probable outlook for 
this fall, therefore, it is advisable to examine 
not only what consumers say they will do, 
but what they actually have done so far 
this year. 

On balance, they have spent a little more 
than they did a year earlier. It is true that 
automobile sales have lagged so badly that 
production is running 25 percent or more 
below a yeer ago. Housing starts show a 
20-percent decline. 

These declines, however, are below the 
record-breaking figures for 1955. By almost 
any other comparison, the activity this year 
is encouraging. 


STORE SALES UP 


Consumers are spending liberally on soft 
goods, too. For the Nation as a whole, de- 
partment store sales so far this year have 
been running about 6 percent above a year 
ago, In Washington, they are running closer 
to 10 percent. Most store owners see the 
trend continuing: 

Debt is mounting, At the end of February, 
installment debt—on such things as automo- 
biles and other durable goods—totaled $27.7 
billion—$5 billion more than a year earlier, 
Mortgage debt and installment credit are up, 
too. 


This reflects the country’s enthusiastic 
confidence in the future. But it makes the 
consumers more sensitive to any changes in 
the business outlook. If the consumers— 
with or without reason—suddenly lose con- 
fidence in the future, they could cut back 
their spending so sharply that the whole 
economy would be jolted. 

This is a danger that causes some econo- 
mists to keep their fingers crossed. But so 
far, the consumer—as buoyant and well- 
heeled as ever in the history of the United 
States—seems intent on spending freely and 
confidently. 


Philadelphia’s Position in East Coast Cab 
Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce which 
has jurisdiction over the work of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and which orig- 
inates all legislation dealing with avia- 
tion matters, I have never believed in 
having the committee intervene in pend- 
ing cases. I think all of my colleagues 
on the committee would agree with that 
point of view. 

On the other hand, as a Member of 
Congress from Philadelphia, I believe it 
is my right and my duty to make sure 
that my city’s position on aviation route 
matters is clearly brought out. 

There is now pending before the CAB 
an important case involving east coast 
routes, a case in which some of my 
New England colleagues have evidenced 
strong interest. There have been a num- 
ber of statements in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record bearing on the case and on the 
examiner’s report. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I am 
herewith inserting in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, for the infor- 
mation of all those interested and con- 
cerned, the position of the city of Phila- 
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delphia, jointly with the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, on this matter. 

In this connection, I include an article 
from the February 23d issue of the 
Chamber of Commerce News of Greater 
Philadelphia entitled “Chamber of Com- 
merce Pushes for O. K. of New Flights 
to South America,” an article from the 
same publication of April 19 entitled 
“CAB Examiner’s Report Reviewed; 
Chamber of Commerce Urges Fourth 
East Coast Carrier“; and, following that, 
the statement of exceptions of the city 
of Philadelphia and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia to the initial 
decision of Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn 
in the case known as the New York- 
Florida Proceeding, Docket No, 3051. 
et al. 

The material referred to is as follows: 
[From the Chamber of Commerce News of 
Greater Philadelphia of February 23, 1956] 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PUSHES For O. K. OF 
New FLIGHTS to SOUTH AMERICA 

The chamber this week endorsed an appli- 
cation of Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board which 
would give the International Airport here 
its first 1-carrier, 1-plane service to Carib- 
bean, Central and South American areas. 
The city administration joined with the 
chamber in asking for CAB approval of the 
proposed service. 

At the same time, the 60-man board of 
directors of the chamber also favored the 
authorization of Northeast Airlines, pres- 
ently operating between New York and New 
England points, to extend its service as far 
south as Philadelphia. 

PROPOSED BY MILLER 

The board took the action after hearing 
the resolution proposed by Walter P. Miller, 
Jr., chamber president, which said in part: 

“Philadelphia, the third largest city and 
the second seaport of the United States, has 
a substantial community of interest with 
other Atlantic coastal area cities and all 
Latin American and European coun- 
tries * * * (but) to and from Latin Amer- 
ica there is no single carrier, one-plane air- 


line service and the existing domestic and 


trans-Atlantic services are not adequate to 
meet the needs of the business and commer- 
cial interests of Philadelphia.” 

SERVICES JUSTIFIED 

The resolution also noted that the “com- 
munity of interest’ between Philadelphia 
and many points in New England justified 
the authorization of single-carrier, single- 
plane services between the two areas. 

In the case of Pan American World Alr- 
ways, the action before the CAB proposes 
to serve Philadelphia with 3 nonstop 
daily flights to Miami, Fla. 2 of which 
would continue on to Latin American points, 
giving the city its first 1-carrier, 1-plane 
service to that part of the world. 

WOULD BE BOON 


In commenting on the board action, Miller 
pointed out that the proposed single car- 
rier, one-plane service to Latin America 
points would be a “boon to the fast-growing 
industrial and commercial links between our 
area and our good friends in South and Cen- 
tral America. It would be a tremendous 
stimulant to trade relations, as well as fa- 
cilitating the travel of businessmen and 
tourists between the two areas.” 

Miller pointed to an obvious need for 
additional service to Miami, Fla., in view of 
an increase during the first 6 months of 
1955 compared to the first 6 months of 1954 
in travelers between Philadelphia and Mi- 
SOS TEES PRES Se SEED OE ARANA OF 40 pers 
cent. He compared this to an increase of 
only 21.6 percent in travel between all east- 
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ern cities and Miami during the same pe- 
riod. 
NEW YORK BOTTLENECK 
“There is also.“ said Miller, “a steadily 
growing need for additional l-carrier, 1- 
Plane service to New England, particularly 
such as Northeast Airlines would provide, by- 
the bottleneck caused by stops at 
New York.” 


— 


[From the Chamber of Commerce News of 
Greater Philadelphia of April 19, 1956] 
CAB EXAMINER'S REPORT REVIEWED; CHAMBER 
or Commerce URGES FOURTH East Coast 

CARRIER - 


deiphia are endeavoring 
establish l-carrier service between Phila- 
delphia and important Latin American areas 
by authorizing Pan American World Air- 
ways to operate between Miami, its present 
Latin American terminal, and Philadelphia. 
Although the examiner does not recom- 
mend that Pan American be selected as an 
Additional carrier in this route, now served 
by Eastern and National, he recommends 
many changes in the Philadelphia east coast 
air transport pattern that, if approved, will 
be of substantial benefit to Philadelphia. 
Among his recommendations was that Delta 
Air Lines be awarded a route between Phila- 
delphia and other northeast cities and Mi- 
ami, with service to many intermediate 
Points. : 
FOURTH CARRIER URGED 
The chamber and city will, however, urge 
should 


and that this carrier Sowa be Pan Ameri- 
can, which could provide 
area with sorely penta Latin American pas- 
Senger and cargo service. Such additional 
service will be urged in exceptions to be filed 
to the examiner's report and oral argument 
thereon, 

Furthermore. the chamber and city will 
urge that, while the examiner recommends 
Substantial improvement in Philadelphia's 
New England service with respect to cer- 
tain cities, there is a need in the public in- 
terest for the authorization of a carrier that 
Can serve other and smaller New England 
Points by overflying New York. 

OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


The authorizations recommended with re- 
Spect to New England include the removal 
ot a route restriction that precludes Eastern 
Air Lines from providing Philadelphia with 
Service to Boston, Providence, Hartford, 
Sringfield, and New Haven, except on flights 
Originating or terminating south of Rich- 

mond, Va. or Charleston, W. Va. Further- 
More, National Airlines’ route would be ex- 
tended so that it could provide Philadelphia 
With service to and from these points. 

In addition, United Air Lines and Trans- 
World Airlines would be authorized to pro- 
Vide Philadelphia with service to ahd from 

ton on the north and Washington on the 
South, serving the intermediate points of 
Hartford, Springfield, and Baltimore. 


WANTS RESTRICTION REMOVED 


The examiner recommends that a route 


restriction precluding National Airlines from 
handling local traffic between Philadelphia 
and New York-Newark be removed. 

Capital Airlines would be authorized to 
Serve Norfolk and Newport News, Va., without 


Maki we 
qu ng a stop at 9 is now re 
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WOULD PERMIT DIRECT SERVICE 

Eastern Air Lines would be permitted to 
provide Philadelphia with direct nonstop 
service to and from such west coast Florida 
points as Tampa, St. Petersburg, and Clear- 
water, without making a stop at Atlanta, Ga., 
as now required, 

The Delta authorization recommended 
would provide Philadelphia with new service 
to many other points in addition to Miami, 
including Tampa, St. Petersburg, and Jack- 
sonville, Flá. Augusta and Brunswick, Ga., 
Columbia, S. C., and Fayetteville, Greensboro, 
Winston-Salem, and High Point, N. C. 


— 


In THE MATTER or THE NEW YORK-FLORIDA 
PROCEEDING—EXCEPTIONS OF THE CITY OF 
PHILADELPHIA AND THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA To INTTIAL 
DECISION OF EXAMINER THOMAS L. WRENN 


BEFORE THE CIvIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
WasHincton, D. C.—DocKer No, 3051, 
ET AL. 


To the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

Comes now the city of Philadelphia and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Phil- 
adelphia, and through their counsel of rec- 
ord, hereby respectfully except, pursuant to 
the instructions of the hearing examiner 
herein and rule 30 of the Rules of Practice 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, to the exam- 
iner’s initial decision herein, served on April 
3, 1956, as follows: 

Exception is taken to the failure of the 
examiner to find that single carrier service 
between Philadelphia and New England 
points other than Boston, Hartford, Spring- 
field, and Providence is required by the pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. 

Exception is taken to the examiner's find- 
ing that the extensions of United’s route No, 
1 and TWa's route No. 2 should be sub- 
ject to long-haul restrictions insofar as serv- 
ice terminating or originating at Philadel- 
phia is concerned. 

Exception is taken to the failure of the 
examiner fully to recognize the needs of 
the city of Philadelphia for 1-plane, 1-car~ 
rier service to the Caribbean area and South 
and Central America. 

The city and chamber, however, specifi- 
cally concur in the finding that additional 
service between Philadelphia and the Flor- 
ida area is warranted as well as the recom- 
mended certification of Delta to give direct 
service between Philadeiphia and United 
States points south thereof. In addition 
the lifting of the several restrictions on Na- 
tional and Eastern, the extension of route 
No. 51 of Capital from Norfolk to Philadel- 
phia and the extensions of United’s route 
No. 1 and TWA's route No. 2 are concurred 
in. 
In support of their exceptions the city and 
chamber rely on the entire evidentiary rec- 
ord, prior board policy decisions, and mat- 
ters of which official notice may be taken. 

The city and chamber will not file a brief 
in support of their exceptions but seek per- 
mission to participate in any oral argument 
which may be had before the board in con- 
nection “with this proceeding. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JoserH J. O'CONNELL, JI., 
Rosert REED GRAY, 
Attorneys jor city of Philadelphia 
and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia, 

Arni. 19, 1956. 

CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 


Tt is hereby certified that a copy of the 
foregoing exceptions have been served on 
all parties of record in this proceeding by 
mailing a copy thereof properly addressed 
and postage prepaid. 

ROBERT REED GRAY, 

Aprit 18, 1956. 
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H. R. 10765, a Bill To Amend the Long - 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Con- 
pensation Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the oC- 
cupation of longshoremen is arduous 
and dangerous. 

There has been reported out of the 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
is at present in the Rules Committee, H. 
R. 10765, a bill to amend the Longshore- 
men's and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act to provide increased benefits in 
cases of disabling injuries and for other 
purposes. 

The necessity for this legislation be- 
comes more obvious when one reads the 
excellent description of a longshore- 
man’s daily routine as portrayed by 
Jacques Nevard in a feature article in the 
New York Times of Sunday, May 6, 1956, 
which I have the pleasure of presenting 
at this time: 

(By Jacques Navard) 

More than 24,000 longshoremen worked 
approximately 945,000 man-hours last week 
to produce the continuing marvel of cargo 
handling that has kept the Port of New York 
the preferred gateway for the Nation's ex- 
port and import trade. 

During the 7-day period, the port handled 
about 615,000 tons of foreign commerce and 
970,000 tons of domestic water-borne freight, 
This was just part of the work that has 
maintained the port in the top position de- 
spite unfavorable publicity in recent years. 

The men who loaded and unloaded a sub- 
stantial portion of this cargo are members 
of the International Longshoremen's Asso- 
ciation, The union was expelled from the 
American Federation of Labor in 1953 for 
failure to rid itself of criminals and racke- 
teers in high posts. But many of the rank- 
and-file members have taken personally all 
references to the union’s ills ever since. 

A reporter who roamed the piers last week 
was regarded with suspicion by many of the 
men, some of whom were pungently vocal, 
Their belief was that newspapers have given 
too much emphasis to waterfront crime and 
that no reporter would visit the piers unless 
it was to do a story “knocking the longshore- 
men.“ 

WE'RE NOT MURDERERS 


When it was explained that the purpose 
of the visit was to see what working long- 
shoremen do and how they do it, there were 
still reservations. One man declared: 

“I don't care what you say about us, as 
long as you put in that we're not murderers, 
Some of my kids’ friends don't even talk to 
them since they found out that I’m a long- 
shoreman.“ 

The dockers are not talkative as a group. 
But they were quick to say that their work 
was hard, occasionally unpleasant and some- 
times dangerous. Indicative of the hazards 
is the fact that the workmen’s compensation 
premium rate for longshoremen is higher 
than for any other industrial category in 
the Nation. 

A wide variety of crafts are covered by the 
general term longshoreman, There are 
holdmen, deckmen and dockmen, and those 
are, strictly speaking, the longshoremen. 
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But generically the term longshoreman also 
includes extra pier labor, checkers, clerks, 
shenangos, sweepers, coopers and carpenters. 
In addition there are the tractor drivers who 
man the “hi-los,” cranes and mules that 
scuttle along the piers. 

The term longshoreman“ does not in- 
clude stevedores, who are, in the Port of 
New York at least, the individuals or com- 
panies that employ the various categories of 
longshoremen. 


MORE THAN MUSCLE NEEDED 


The work of longshoremen is the unload- 
ing and loading of ships, The efficient per- 
formance of this work requires familiarity 
with the multitude of items that can be 
crammed into the holds of a merchant ves- 
sel. But operating staff personnel on piers 
maintain that the work is not in the akilled 
classification. 

They admit, however, that they would 
rather have experienced gangs than inex- 
perienced ones. 

“Just watch two old timers stowing bags 
of coffee,” one cargo manager said. “Each 
bag weighs 154 pounds and the men can 
heft them without working up a sweat. If 
we had two younger men who didn't know 
how to handle freight, they would be ex- 
hausted in an hour.“ 

And cargo still is a standard employer 
argument against a rotary hiring system. 

General cargo ships are loaded and un- 
loaded by longshoremen who are organized 
into 20-man gangs. Eight men work in a 
hatch of the ship. Four are on the deck 
to handle the winches that raise and lower 
the cargo, Eight are on the pier at the big 
door nearest the hatch being worked. In 
addition, there is the foreman, or hatch boss, 
by whose name the gang is usually known, 
and two tractor drivers, 

In unloading operations involving bags, 
boxes, barrels or similarly packaged freight, 
the holdmen usually place the cargo on 
large wooden platforms, or pallets. The 
deckmen then hoist the cargo, now called 
a draft, out of the hold and onto the pier 
where the dockmen receive it and remove 
the rope, or sling, by which it has been 
lifted. 

A tractor driver then lifts the draft on 
the prongs of his fork-lift truck, or hi-lo, 
and moves it to the growing stacks of cargo 
that await loading onto trucks or floating 
rall equipment. 

General cargo loading is handled in reverse 
fashion, with tractor drivers bringing the 
FGW 


For special types of cargo the procedures 
vary. Coffee is sometimes shipped on pallets, 
permitting the use of a hi-lo in unloading 
the vessel's hold. With 12 to 15 bags of cof- 
fee, the pallet can thus be moved directly 
under the hatch opening to be lifted onto 
the dock. 

Bananas present problems of their own. 
The fruit is not only fragile, but many long- 
shoremen fear being bitten by tarantulas 
and other bugs that sometimes ride the 
fruit ships from the tropics. At present 
many shippers put bananas, by individual 
75 to 90 pound stems, into polyethylene bags 
to minimize these dangers. 

In addition, various forms of mechanical 
equipment are used. The United Fruit Co. 
employs huge conveyor belts to move the 
stems from the holds through hatches to its 
shore-side banana facility. Grace Line uses 
a conveyor belt system that brings the fruit 
from the holds through side ports in the 
ship to the dock and waiting truckmen. 

All the complexity of cargo is not on the 
inbound side alone. Export shipments of 
big pieces of industrial and transport equip- 
ment present their own special handling 
problems. Sometimes giant floating cranes 
are used to lift such freight from railroad 
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barges, or lighters, but often ship’s gear, 
operated by longshoremen, is utilized. 

Frequently if the piece is excessively bulky, 
special “cradles” must be bullt by longshore 
carpenters to hold the shipment securely in 
place while the vessel is at sea. 

Although longshore work is not considered 
skilled, the prevailing rate of pay in the New 
York port compares favorably with that of 
many skilled and semi-skilled occupations. 


Golf Therapy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the two veterans’ hospitals in 
New Jersey is located at Lyons in the 
Fifth Congressional District. The serv- 
ices provided there to our hospitalized 
veterans have been substantial. Under 
the management of the late respected 
Dr. Crawford Baganz and now under Dr, 
A. E. Trollinger, the staff has done fine 
work. So, too, have the devoted and 
all but anonymous volunteers at the hos- 
pital. 

I should like to include in my remarks 
an article from the New York Times of 
May 4. This describes an unusual, but 
successful, activity conducted at Lyons 
by the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services: 


GOLF THERAPY 
(By Frank M. Blunk) 


Those who return from war whole in mind 
and body melt into lives of peace and hap- 
piness and forget, for the most part, the 
horror that, by some miracle, passed them 
by. It is only natural that they should try 
to erase those memories. 

The men who can't forget are those who 
did not return unmarked. Those are the 
countless thousands that fill the Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals throughout the 
Nation. 

Never before in American history have 
our wounded and ailing war veterans been 
cared for so well. Every medical and sur- 
gical aid known to man is provided. The 
finest minds in the healing sciences staff the 
modern hospitals in which they wait and 
hope. 

Beyond this there are many voluntary or- 
ganizations—of women and men—who have 
dedicated themselves not to forget. In ad- 
dition to the various national organizations 
of veterans and their auxiliaries, there are 
groups whose sole purpose is to bring to 
hospitalized veterans the reminders of home 
and family that physicians and surgeons 
cannot provide. 

The programs of those organizations are 
wide and varied. The main idea is to keep 
morale at a high point. But in some in- 
stances the yoluntary groups—whose activi- 
ties are now coordinated by the Veterans’ 
Administration Voluntary Services—go be- 
yond the regular program and assigt hos- 
pital staffs with recreation activities of a 
high therapeutic value. ` 

TWO THOUSAND PATIENTS IN LYONS 

An instance of signal success in such ac- 
tiyity is provided at the Veterans Hospital 
at Lyons, N, J. It is in the hands of a group 
of women who form a unit in one of Amer- 
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ica's leading veteran-aid organizations, one 
that made its mark-in World War I—the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services. 
Mrs. Hans Springorum of Cos Cob, Conn., is 
the national president. 

The hospital at Lyons is for mentally ill 
veterans of all wars. There are more than 
2,000 housed in its 60 buildings. It lies on 
gently sloping ground at the foot of the 
Watchung Mountains in Bernard Township, 
Somerset County. There are more than 850 
acres in the hospital plot. 

An extensive part of the acreage, facing 
the main building, has been made into a 
nine-hole golf course. And that is the key 
to a therapeutic recreation that the hospital 
staff and the Lyons-Fairway Golf Unit of 
the AWVS speak of with pride. 

For it has proved to be one of the most 
effective of all the remedies employed in the 
rehabilitation of Lyons’ patients. No men- 
tal patient is incurable, experts say. But 
many factors enter into the curing program. 
One of those factors, and perhaps one of 
the main ones, is to bring the patient “out 
of himself.“ Once he regains interest in 
the things and the people about him, he 
is on the road to recovery. 

The late Leo Diegel, one of America’s really 
great golf professionals, was the first to pro- 
mote the idea of golf for mental patients. 
He started the first experiment at the val- 
ley Forge Hospital in Phoenixville, Pa. It 
was a success and Diegel enlisted other pros 
to carry on the work. 

Jack Fox, pro at Glen Ridge, N. J., and 
the late Harry Nash, a golf writer for the 
Newark Evening News, started a campaign 
to raise funds for a links at Lyons. Robert 
Trent Jones designed the nine-hole course, 
which was opened in 1947. 

Members of the Women’s New Jersey Golf 
Association began to assist by sending mem- 
bers to the hospital to teach and play golf 
with patients. The response was exceptional. 
Then the AWVS unit of women's golfers 
for Lyons was organized under the direction 
of Mrs. Homer Lichtenwalter of Baltusrol. 


ALMOST A THIRD DISCHARGED 


The membership of the Fairway group 
grew with the success of the project and in 
1954 and again last year a weekly schedule 
for the season was made up, with more than 
60 New Jersey women golfers participating. 

In 1955 a total of 257 patients took part 
in the golf program. Before the season was 
over 83 had been discharged as cured. The 
percentage was 32.2. Dr. A. E. Trollinger, 
manager of the hospital at Lyons, says that 
result is one of the most gratifying in his 
career. 

On a recent golf day at Lyons, a delegation 
of women players led by Mrs. Springorum ap- 
peared on the hospital links. Some of the 
patient-players turned out with new sets of 
clubs carried in shiny new golf carts. The 
play started and in 5 minutes a large crowd 
of nonplaying patients had formed 3 
“gallery.” 

“Nothing we have here has created as 
much general interest,” said Dr. Trollinger. 
“The men will talk about this for days. And 
talk is the finest medicine I can think of.” 
Also in that group of women players was 
Mrs. John Farrell, wife of the former Na- 
tional Open champion who is now the top 
pro at Baltusrol. Mrs. Farrell is chairman of 
the Lyons-Fairway unit of A. W. V. S. Also 
at hand were Mrs. Philip Cudone of Mont- 
clair, women’s metropolitan and New Jersey 
champion and a member of the 1956 Curtis 
Cup team; Mrs. James Beckett of Baltusrol. 
secretary of the Lyons-Fairway unit; Mrs- 
Lichtenwalter and Maureen Orcutt of White 
Beeches. 

The weekly golf schedule at Lyons will con- 
tinue through September 17. On several of 
the days some of the better-known men pro- 
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fessionals will give exhibitions and instruct 
patient-players. 

The Lyons-Fairway unit is only one of the 
kind operating at various veteran hospitals 
throughout the Nation under the aegis of 
the American Women’s Voluntary Services. 

One of the patients at Lyons said: It is 
wonderful to know that we are not forgotten. 
We are trying hard to get well. With such 
Kindness from such nice people we'll be re- 
turning home in time.” 


The Incentive of Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I wish to 
have inserted in the Recorp an editorial 
from the pen of Mr. Graham Patterson, 
publisher of Town Journal, appearing in 
the May 1956 issue, This editorial on 
the Incentive of Competition is, I believe, 
a very good analysis of the subject of 
competition between private business 
and the Government. The editorial fol- 
lows: s 
THE INCENTIVE OF COMPETITION 

Among the reasons for America’s growth 
and prosperity and its high standard of liv- 
ing is the freedom of our business organiza- 
tions to compete for the favor of the public, 
This competition is the lifeblood of our eco- 
nomic strength, for it serves as a constant 
spur to better products, better service and 
lower prices, with resulting benefits to the 

le. 
Lig so are certain fields of industry, how- 
ever, where competition is controlled by legal 
restrictions. One of these is the shipment of 
goods by various means of transport. Many 
years ago, when competition in this field was 
largely limited to that among railroads, it 
became so intense that Government regula- 
tion was necessary to prevent unfair com- 
petitive practices, and the Act to Regulate 
Commerce was passed in 1887. 
however, conditions have 
changed radically. Billions of dollars have 
been spent on building and improving water- 
Ways, and more billions have been spent on 
improved highways: Today the shipper of 
goods can choose between railroads, motor 
trucks and waterways. Each has natural 
Capabilities and advantages in service, or 
Cost, or both, but Government’ regulation 
Often prevents the public from gaining the 
benefit of these advantages. If the railroads, 
for instance, propose to reduce freight rates 
on certain products in regions where their 
natural advantages permit them to operate 
&t lower costs than other modes of transport, 
Permission to do so has often been refused 

use the reduced rates would be lower 
than other modes of offered. Such 
&ction has more of the aspects of allocation 
Of business than regulation. 

It is mot the prerogative of any Govern- 
ment agency to decide how much or how little 
business any industry or firm may do. That 
is something that should be decided by the 
Public, whose decision would be based, of 
course, upon the quality and price of the 
Product or service offered. 

The function of Government is to see that 
there is competition, full and free, not to see 
that there isn’t. The Government's respon- 
Sibility is to prevent unfair practices and 
keep services vital to the public interest in 
existence, but its responsibility should end 
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there. If fair competition for the public's 
favor is permitted to work, prices invariably 
take care of themselves. And the quality of 
services and products does likewise. 

Unfortunately for the public as well as for 
business, Government with its regulations— 
too often unrealistic—seems to be usurping 
power it does not and should not have, to 
the point where it can control prices, instead 
of permitting normal and natural competi- 
tion to exert its beneficial force. 

The horse and buggy and the horse-drawn 
Wagon gave way inevitably to the automobile 
and motor truck, because they provided the 
people something better. All through the 
history of our Nation are countless examples 
of products and services being supplanted by 
others that offered better service or lower 
price. Our country was built on competi- 
tion, not on Government regulation. With 
greater freedom in competition among the 
different types of transportation, the same 
as in any other field of business, with each 
user free to choose that which best meets his 
needs, the real gainer in the end would be 
the consuming public, 


The Passing of Attorney Patrick J. Flan- 
nery, Outstanding Member of the 
Luzerne County, Pa., Bar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Tues- 
day, May 8, 1956, which lauds the out- 
standing legal career of the late attorney 
Patrick J. Flannery. Mr. Speaker, 
Attorney Flannery was a long and hon- 
ored friend of mine and his sudden pass- 
ing leaves a void in the ranks of the 
legal profession in my district, Luzerne 
County. He was a member of a well- 
known and highly respected family. His 
brother, Judge J. Harold Flannery, 
served with distinction in the United 
States House of Representatives as Rep- 
resentative of the 11th Congressional 
District. My deepest sympathy goes to 
his widow and members of His family. 


The editorial is as follows: 
ATTORNEY PATRICK J. FLANNERY 


Luzerne County Bar lost a foremost mem- 
ber of better than 27 years’ standing when 
death came with shocking suddenness to 
Attorney Patrick J. Flannery while he was 
engaged in the trial of a civil suit in Judge 
John J. Aponick’s courtroom yesterday, 
Attorney Flannery was a lawyer's lawyer in 
the sense that he had the abiding respect of 
his associates for his ability and for his con- 
scientious regard of professional obligations 
to his clients. Colleagues attest that a 
minor matter or a humble client received as 
close attention as a major issue or a client of 
high consequence. 

A graduate of Wyoming Seminary, Cornell 
University and Dickinson School of Law, he 
was admitted to the county bar on Febru- 
ary 5, 1929, and had maintained officers in 
Pittston with J. Earl Langan and in Wilkes- 
Barre with William J. Davis, Edward D. 
Morgan and John F. Boyle. No one could 
hold him in higher esteem for his profes- 
sional standing than his immediate associ- 
ates who knew him from day to day and 
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could appraise his character at its true 
worth. 


He was the studious type and unassuming 
in manner. Possessed of a subtle and dry 
sense of humor, he was a bright and delight- 
ful companion. A home-loving man, he was 
devoted to his wife and four children. A 
communicant of St. John the Evangelist 
Church, Pittston, he was affiliated with 
many of its organizations, His part in civic 
and welfare affairs included the promotion 
of a comparatively new project, the Greater 
Pittston Ambulance Association, which he 
was serving as president. 

His family, church, community and pro- 
fession have lost a member who served 
earnestly in many useful ways. 


Four-Point Plan To Get Scientists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article by James R. Killian, 
Jr., the president of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, appearing in last 
week's Life magazine. I believe this is 
a matter that all Members will want to 
read and consider: 


A Boro STRATEGY To Beat SHoRTAGE—MIT 
PRESIDENT PRESENTS Four-PoINTt PLAN To 
Get SCIENTISTS 


(By James R. Killian, Jr.) 


The current scarcity of scientists and en- 
gineers has become one of the best advertised 
shortages of our time, thanks to eager re- 
cruiting by employee-hungry companies and 
the intelligence that the Soviets educational 
output in these fields is larger than that the 
United States industrialists, educators, and 
public officials are ringing the alarm, and we 
are flooded with diagnostic studies seeking 
to explain the shortage. So far, unhappily, 
the diagnoses have been fine but the remedies 
few—and ineffectual. 

It would be folly to suggest that we can 
find a sovereirn remedy for the inadequacies 
of our educational output of scientists and 
engineers. We can’t. Because we believe 
freedom of choice more fruitful in the long 
run, not only for human dignity but for ex- 
cellence, we cannot do as the Soviets do and 
tell our young people what to study and 
what careers to choose. If there are de- 
ficiencies in the attitudes and performance 
of high-school students, we cannot change 
them by fiat. We must use incentives in- 
stead of directives, We must marshal public 
opinion to deemphasize the hot-rodders 
among our youth and to encourage hot 
mathematicians. 

If there are no easy short cuts to the 
education of more and better scientists, there 
is an opportunity for bold action. We need 
& national program. We need to turn from 
assigning blame for our educational and 
manpower deficiencles and to concentrate on 
the tactics and strategy for strengthening 
our manpower resources. 

There are certain things that we should 
not do. We must not allow the pressure for 
scientists and engineers to obecure the need 
for first-rate talent in other professions! 
fields. We should not let ourselves be be- 
mused by numbers, especially numbers acrors 
the sea. We should not engage in an aca- 
demic numbers race with the Soviets or even 
with ourselves. We can win through enter- 
prise, efficiency, unexcelled quality, fully mo- 
bilized and motivated intellectual resources, 
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We must not throw standards out the win- 
dow in order to handle numbers; our short- 
age is one of quality, properly educated, even 
more than it is of numbers. 

Having noted some of the traps we should 
avoid as we seek to meet our shortage of 
scientists and engineers, let me urge four 
positive moves (a) to get us off dead center 
now and (b) to develop a grand strategy for 
the future. So far, remedial efforts have 
been too piddling and piecemeal, too lacking 
in boldness to get large results. 

First, the Nation should establish several 
thousand more scholarships to help gifted 
but needy high school graduates go to col- 
lege. I would prefer this increase to be 
financed by private funds as, for example, 
through a concerted effort by foundations 
and corportions. But if private funds can- 
not be marshaled in adequate amount, then 
I urge a short-term (5-year) federally f- 
manced program. 

To underline the need for such a program, 
here are some very rough and very rounded 
figures. Of the top third of our high-school 
graduates (about 300,000) only about a third 
go on to get college degrees and thus qualify 
for the professions, A third apparently do 
not want to go to college. A third cannot 
afford to go. The Nation cannot afford for 
them not to afford or want to go. 

The scholarship funds provided by col- 
leges, corporations, States, and foundations 
now total between $50 and $60 million an- 
nually. Increasing this by 50 percent now 
would be a great boost. Doubling the pres- 
ent total in 2 or 3 years, quadrupling it in 5 
would begin to bring our national student 
aid resources to the level our growing needs 


require, 

I advocate that we start now by establish- 
ing about 9,000 competitive, annually 
awarded, 4-year Federal scholarships, these 
scholarships to be of three kinds: (1) 3,000 
scholarships earmarked for those of high 
ability who wish to study science and engi- 
neering; (2) 3,000 for high ability high- 
school graduates who need not designate in 
advance a fleld of study; (3) 3,000 to be 
awarded to students who have taken enough 
advanced work in high school to have mas- 
tered there such freshman college subjects 
as calculus, physics, and English, in addition 
to meeting other high-school graduation 
and college entrance requirements. The 
need for this third kind of scholarship to 
give recipients advanced standing in college 
was recently proposed in a discussion of the 
Science Advisory Committee of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

Women should be encouraged to compete 
in each category since there has been a high 
loss of exceptional talent among girl high- 
school grduates. We need to encourage more 
able women to major in science and math- 
ematics, particularly women who are willing 
then to sclence or mathematics 
teachers in secondary schools. 

Such a program would dramatically high- 
light the need for a lifting of sights in our 
schools and for more adequate opportunities 
and rewards for gifted students. It would 
help to encourage better and more advanced 

of science in high schools. It would 
enable students of ability to cover more 
ground in college. 

Such an augmented scholarship program 
would be a pump-priming, booster effort to 
break out of our present stalemate. Let us 
meet immediate needs with a Federal pro- 
gram with the hope and plan that private 
funds will be adequate to carry the need 
after 5 years. 

Second in my suggested list of remedial 
measures would be a concerted effort to re- 
vitalize the teaching of science and mathe- 
matics in the secondary schools. My asso- 
ciate, Professor Jerrold R. Zacharias, has 
suggested one approach. Let a group of the 
best physicists in the country come together 
in a special study group to plan a whole new 
approach to elementary physics education. 
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Let them set the new goals demanded by 
modern physics, design new courses, visualize 
fresh experiments and imaginative demon- 
strations. Let these plans be reduced to 
reality by a working group which will design 
and direct the making of, say, 90 profession- 
ally executed movie shorts of 20 minutes 
each with the necessary accompanying man- 
uals and texts. In this way let us capitalize 
on the resources of visual technology, the 
imagination, understanding and zeal of great 
physicists, to give to the secondary school- 
teacher a fresh and powerful teaching aid 
and a new reach. A million-dollar project 
of this kind might well infuse new life and 
great teaching art into the teaching of 
science in thousands of schools. It is my 


-hope that such a project may serve as a 


pilot plant for lifting the teaching of the 
other sciences to a new level. 

Third on my list of needed actions is a 
national forum like the recent White House 
Conference on Education to throw a spot- 
light on ways whereby the Nation can edu- 
cate more and better scientists and engl- 
neers. The Nation’s technological work re-, 
quires a broad spectrum of abilities and 
skills, ranging from the technician, who does 
not need a degree, to the creative scientist 
or engineer whose education has carried him 
through the Ph. D. or even postdoctoral 
study. Men are in short supply throughout 
the entire spectrum, but our greatest current 
shortages are at the extremes: we need more 
technicians to back up the professional 
scientist and more 2-year terminal programs 
or technical institutes to train them. At 
the other end of the spectrum we need more 
graduate education and more graduate study 
opportunities to make this possible. 

Engineering education, it is felt by many 
industrialists and educators, is In need of 
revitalization. Should it not contain more 
basic science if it is to educate men with 
the power and versatility required by the 
growing complexity of our technology, our 
rapidly advancing science and the growing 
scope and rigor of the engineer's responsi- 
bilities? Do we not also need a new breed 
of engineer, competent to design and man- 
age great engineering systems and skillful 
to handle the human problems involved? 

Such questions need to be examined and 
discussed in a national forum where they 
can be illuminated for the public at large. 
Either of two committees recently appointed 
by the President, one on education beyond 
high school and the other on development 
of scientists and engineers, might plan and 
sponsor such a forum. 

A GRAND STRATEGY 


Fourth and finally, I suggest that we for- 
mulate the outlines of a grand strategy for 
maintaining our technological advance in 
the United States. We need such a plan if we 
are adequately to advance our educational 
and manpower programs. 

I recall the great influence exerted by the 
President’s Air Policy Commission through 
its notable report, Survival in the Air Age. 
Scientists and engineers advisory to the Goy- 
ernment are organizing a comparably thor- 
ough report to chart our technological prog- 
ress in the years ahead. Not only should it 
deal with manpower and its education, it 
should look also at the utilization of man- 
power and the personnel policies in Govern- 
ment, industry, and elsewhere which affect 
its efficient use and conservation. It should 
probe for soft spots in our research and de- 
velopment. Is there now too much loss of 
time between discovery and application? 
What are the elements of technological 
strength in the Russian system which hold 
lessons for us? These are but a few of many 
questions which could be fruitfully exam- 
ined in the context of a high-level study de- 
voted to survival in the age of technological 
contest. 

And now one note of caution. While the 
rising long-term need for scientists and en- 
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gineers is certain to continue, we may expect 
to witness adjustments in the current de- 
mand, particularly an increasing selectivity 
and discrimination in employment policies. 
A slackening off in the feverish, indiscrimi- 
nate scramble we now are experiencing could, 
in fact, be beneficial and a relief all around. 
There is danger that some young graduates 
in this boom market will acquire an inflated 
view of their importance and will conclude 
that the normal rules of competition, com- 
pensation, and accomplishment have been 
permanently. suspended in their behalf. I 
am sure they haven't. There is always the 
risk of a boom creating distorted values, and 
this is especially dangerous when the com- 
modity is our young men. But even though 
the current feverish employment efforts may 
slacken, this will not mean that long-term 
supply and demand will have been balanced. 
We may experience a dropoff in the need for 
the foot soldiers of technology but the need 
for flag officers will always be high. 

I have been through the experience at 
MIT of seeing its enrollment nearly double 
in a decade. I know, therefore, something 
of the huge new investment of men and 
money required to expand while at the same 
time we were seeking to raise standards and 
keep pace with the explosive development 
of sclence and engineering. The question 
as to whether MIT will expand still more 
is yet to be decisively settled, but I am glad 
that MIT already is tooled up to make a 
greater manpower contribution to the Nation 
in this critical period and that much of this 
increase has come at the graduate level where 
the need is greatest. I am glad that we 
have been moving steadily toward greater 
stress on fundamentals and on new fields of 
technology. But what of the future? 

Further expansion means new investment 
at the rate of about $50,000 per additional 
student in endowment, buildings and equip- 
ment. To this must be added the high cost 
of all the new instruments, facilities and 
men required to keep up with technology 
and industry and to avoid obsolescence, We 
will have this cost even if we do not add a 
sinigle additional student. But cost is not 
the fundamental question, nor should it be 
the controlling factor in reaching a decision 
whether to expand. The real problem is to 
find enough great teachers; the real ques- 
tion is whether or how we can expand with- 
out damaging the quality of our education 
and research. 

These are the factors and responsibilities 
which are being weighed in private scientific - 
institutions across the country. In the ex- 
citing atmosphere of rapid discovery and 
intellectual ferment, of mounting demands 
for men and ideas, the decisions which are 
being made require sober and thorough de- 
bate, for they affect the future productivity, 
creatively and intellectual climate of Amer- 
ica. It is the glory of American education 
that these decisions can be made freely, 
institution’ by institution, and that out of 
the diversity of views can come a consensus, 
wiser because it is unregimented. 

It is the faith of America that such free 
discussions and decisions are the best means 
for insuring that the education of our scien- 
tists and engineers can be made fully equal 
to the needs of the Nation, 


Investigation of Defense Establishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
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titled “Applause From All United States 
Ts Due Air Arm Inquiry,” published in the 
Chicago Daily News of Saturday, May 5, 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ond. The editorial is signed by the 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
Mr. John F. Knight, who is also publisher 
ot the Detroit Free Press, of a Miami 
newspaper, and of a newspaper in North 
Carolina. 

The editorial reprimands the admin- 
istration for its alleged negligence in not 
building up air power, and praises the 
Work of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symmncron] in conducting a fearless and 
Nonpolitical investigation of the state of 
the Air Force. 

This editorial is all the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that Mr. Knight 
is a leading Republican. His statement 
is a tribute both to him and to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. ‘ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

Applause From ALL UNITED STATES Is DUE 
AIR ARM INQUIRY 
(By John S. Knight) 
It was natural that an investigation of 
Defense Establishment would be 
launched in a presidential election year. 

There is a dearth of good issues and the 

n of the Senate investigating com- 
mittee is Senator STUART SYMINGTON; of Mls- 
Souri, our first Secretary of the Air Force, and 
a man frequently mentioned as the logical 
Compromise candidate for the Democrats. 

Having said this much, all Americans who 
Value their skins should arise and applaud 

investigation without regard for its polit- 
overtones. 
some years now, Senator SYMINGTON 
has been telling everyone who would listen 
that the United States was falling behind 
la with respect to certain types of air- 
er. 

At the Chicago Executives Club last fall, 

he flatly charged that reassuring public state- 
ts by Defense Secretary Wilson did not 
Square with testimony given before the 

Services Committee of the Senate. 

The Missouri Senator was accorded a polite 
hearing, received a good round of applause, 
but no one looked worried on the way out. 

“After all,“ they may have been thinking. 
“Ike is President and he must know a great 
deal more about national defense than some 
Of these guys we listen to on Friday noon.” 

But developments are proving SYMINGTON 

be right. 

PACTS DON’T MATCH ROSY REASSURANCES 

Gen. Curtis E, LeMay, head of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, has testified that— 

I. Russia has more than 100 intercontinen- 

jet bombers compared to America’s 78. 
&nd produced them in much less time. 

2. Of our 78 B-52’s, costing $8 million each, 
Only 47 have been accepted by the Air Force, 

€ other 31 were rejected because of a seri- 

component failure’ which is being 
Corrected. 
3. The present United States aircraft pro- 
pram will leave this Nation “inferior in strik- 
ug power to the Soviet long-range air force 
by 1958-60," 
In describing the steady growth of Red 
Power, General LeMay said “We be- 
lieve + e > we can win any war the Soviets 
Might start * * but mot without this 
Country receiving very serious damage. 
ve years ago, we could have won the 
War * e © without serious damage.” 
b This candid presentation of shocking facts 
. top air strategist is very grim news 
ee 
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Why do we get rosy 
Secretary Wilson and other Defense Depart- 
ment officials when the facts seem to be 
to the contrary? 

These are pertinent inquiries which con- 
cern us all, and they demand straight an- 
swers. 

SECRETARY WILSON OWES THE COUNTRY 
¥RANKNESS 


It is to be hoped that the Republicans, 
in thelr zeal to defend administration poli- 
cies, will not permit their partisan ardor 
to becloud the issues nor dismiss the in- 
vestigation as a mere political maneuver. 

To Secretary Wilson’s credit, General 
LeMay's testimony was cleared in advance 
by the Pentagon, even though Wilson com- 
mented that the Pentagon was erring““ 
more on the side of giving “aid and com- 
fort to a possible enemy * than on the 
side of trying to suppress information.” 

This is clearly no time to conceal the facts 
nor evade the truth. Our national security 
is at stake. Whatever defects exist in our de- 

tense program must be corrected, and with- 
out delay. 

General LeMay, a blunt, hard-hitting air- 
man whose B-29’s reduced Tokyo to a 
shambles, has spoken his piece without 
pulling any punches. 

Secretary Wilson, when he takes the stand, 
owes it to his country to be equally forth- 
right. 

In the past, we have had too much double- 
talk from the Pentagon, and not enough 
information upon which to base sound con- 
clusions. 

Meanwhile, the country is indebted to 
Senator SYMINGTON for alerting us to the 
dangers we face, and the persistence with 
which he is following through with his in- 
vestigation of our lagging strength in air- 
power. ` 


Brief Respite in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the May 4, 1956, 
issue of the New York World Telegram 
alerts us to the plain fact that the recent 
Middle East mission of the United Na- 
tions Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold “did not even scratch the surface 
of the real Arab-Israeli problems.” 

Whħile the editorial states that “mi- 
norities on both sides shout for war,” it 
is also clear that such minorities, so far 
as Israel is concerned, do not speak for 
the Israeli Government which wants 
only the right to live peaceably alongside 
her Arab neighbors. On the other hand, 
the warmongering minorities in the 
Arab countries are the leaders ‘of the 
Arab Governments. They, rather than 
the Arab people, are the belligerents. 

The editorial follows: 

PROSPECTS STILL GRIM 

The unconditional cease-fire agreements 
between Israel and her Arab neighbors offer 
the Middle East a brief breathing spell— 
but no more. United Nations Secretary 
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General Dag Hammarskjold carried out his 
dificult mission successfully. 

But it would be foolhardy to believe any- 
thing more than a brief respite from strife 
has been won. Mr. Hammarskjold would 
be the first to admit that what he accom- 
plished did not even scratch the surface of 
the real Arab-Israeli problems. 

The Arabs have newly acquired military 
strength and are rattling the saber. That 
increases Israeli fears that the Arabs will 
try to fulfill their propaganda threats to 
wipe out Israel. 

The Israelis continue a major program of 
Jewish immigration into their tiny, over- 
crowded state. That increases Arab fears 
that Israel will have to expand for living 
space—at Arab expense, 

Back of this is what seems to be an im- 
Placable hatred between Arab and Israeli— 
the Arab believing the creation of Israel 
was a crime and grievous wrong; the Israeli 
fearing the Arab never will settle for any- 
thing short of extermination of Israel. 

Minorities on both sides shout for war. 

For 8 years emotions have overruled com- 
mon sense on both sides. It would be naive 
to expect the new cease-fire arrangements 
to withstand long the day-to-day tensions 
unless there are new peace efforts. 

An overall settlement is not in sight— 
and maybe there isn’t any real cure for a 
wound that has festered so long. But there 
is a moral duty to try again. To dillydally 
sie ners the custom for some years might 

a 


Order in the Courtroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
article in the May issue of Harper’s mag- 
azine which describes the career and 
accomplishments of the chief justice of 
New Jersey, Arthur T. Vanderbilt. 

Judicial reform is an urgent need in 
many States. I am proud and happy 
that my own State, which until fairly 
recently, had one of the most outdated 
court systems, now has the most modern 
court system in the country, and that 
litigants are being served efficiently, 
speedily, and justly. The story of court 
reform in New Jersey is well worth emu- 
lating. Because I believe that this article 
can do great good in alerting people in 
other parts of the country to this prob- 
lem, I am inserting it, in its entirety, 
although it exceeds the usual limit. 

The article was written by Jerome H. 
Spingarn, who is a native of New Jersey, 
and a practicing lawyer in the courts of 
New York and the District of Columbia, 
and is as follows: 

ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT: 

COURTROOM 
(By Jerome H. Spingarn) 

Many lawyers have told their clients that 
it is cheaper to suffer wrongs and avoid 
court proceedings than to endure the cost, 
irritations, and complexities of a trial. New 
Jersey's Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
on the other hand, is one lawyer who has 
devoted himself—with considerable suc- 
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eess—to the task of making the path to 
justice smoother, cheaper, and simpler. In 
addition to a distinguished career as a court- 
room lawyer, he played an outstanding po- 
litical role in his community—until he be- 
came a judge. He did more than any other 
individual to build up New York Universi- 
ty's law center, which now bears his name. 
He has carried the message of better court 
administration all over the country and 
worked to improve law codes. And he was 
the leader of a popular movement that re- 
formed New Jersey's courts—until 1947 the 
most flagrantly unsatisfactory in the Na- 
tion—and, incidentally, gave the State a 
new constitution. 
The story of the New Jersey courts is a 
illustration of the thoroughness of 
Vanderbilt's achievements. In prereform 
days the State had 17 different kinds of 
courts, most of them dating back to Colonial 
days, all maintaining their own rules and 
traditions. A litigant waited several years 
to get into court and sometimes several 
years after the trial for a decision. There 
was one vice chancellor who ran an even 5 
years behind schedule on his decisions. 
Today, thanks in large measure to Vander- 
Dilt’s leadership, New Jersey courts are the 
most efficient in the Nation. There are 
only 7 courts, headed by the Supreme Court 
which has the power to promulgate rules 
for all, and a basically uniform system of 
ure throughout the State. A victim 
of an automobile accident in New Jersey 
can have his trial before 6 months have 
passed. Across the river in New York 
County, a 39-month wait is average, and 
in nearby Queens County, New York, it is 


When Vanderbilt plunged into the battle 
for court reform, he was, among many other 
things, the busiest courtroom practioner in 
New Jersey. His colleagues could never 
fathom why he was so singlemindedly bent 
on the destruction of a system under which 
he was prospering so handsomely. But they 
overlooked two things: His Methodist im- 
patience with timewasting, and his sublime 
confidence in his own ability to succeed un- 
der any ground rules. Nothing in his life 
had given him any occasion to doubt either. 

He began to harness his energy construc- 
tively as far back as his college days at 
Wesleyan. In 4 years he completed the re- 
quirements for both the B. A. and M. A. 
degrees while he was working his way 
through as fraternity steward and news- 
paper correspondent, editing the semiweekly 
college Argus, managing the football team 
and the debating council, and ending up as 
president of both the student body and the 
senior class. One of his fraternity brothers 
remembers asking him how on earth he did 


it. 

“Self-discipline,” Vanderbilt replied in- 
stantly. “A man can do half a dozen jobs 
at once if he has proper control of time.” 

From Wesleyan he went on to Columbia 
Law School to which he commuted daily 
from Newark where he was teaching 4 evye- 
ning high-school classes. After Columbia, 
he took a job as law clerk in Newark in the 
office of Frank H. Sommer, the leader of the 
progressive wing of the Essex County Repub- 
lican Party and a professor and later dean 
of New York University Law School. Som- 
mer helped Vanderbilt get a teaching posi- 
tion there during his first year of practice 
and also offered him some memorable advice 
when, later on, Vanderbilt expressed an in- 
terest in entering politics. 

“Arthur,” he said, “do you know how 
Many people there are in Newark?" Vander- 
bilt correctly quoted the 1910 census, around 
300,000. 

No.“ said Sommer. “There are just about 
300 people in Newark. If you're going into 
politics, your job is to know them well. 
They're from different walks of life and dif- 
ferent social groups, But these few people 
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are the ones who mold public opinion in this 
town. Your problem is to find out who they 
are and to know them.” 

In 1913 Vanderbilt was admitted to the 
bar and immediately opened his own offices, 
A year later, largely on the strehgth of his 
$1,400 lectureship at New York University, 
he married a high school classmate, Florence 
A. Althen. Since his bride was musical, he 
bought her a baby grand piano, leaving the 
young couple about $100 in cash. 

“I should hate to tell you,” observes Van- 
derbilt today, “the sum on which she ran 
the house each week, but she claims now that 
she had more money then than she has now.” 

In any case, by 1920 Vanderbilt had seven 
lawyers on his staff and counted among 
his clients banks, insurance companies, and 
large corporations, enabling him to provide 
comfortably for the five children who even- 
tually came along. (Appropriately enough, 
all but one of the children have grown up 
to have an intimate concern with the law. 
The twin boys, who are the youngest, are 
today lawyers in their father's old firm, and 
each has served in the New Jersey General 
Assembly, one from Essex County, the other 
from Union County. The oldest girl prac- 
ticed law until she married a lawyer and 
devoted herself to raising a family. The 
second girl also married a lawyer. Only 
the youngest girl strayed out of the fold 
to marry a mechanical engineer.) 

As the years went on an increasing part 
of Vanderbilt's work consisted in trying diffi- 
cult cases and appeals for other lawyers, 
who were often former students. He also 
found time to represent Roger Baldwin of 
the American Civil Liberties Union in a 
famous New Jersey civil-liberties case. 

In the years following World War I, the 
Republican Party in Essex County was in 
disrepute and disrepair, Vanderbilt took 
on the job of building a new Republican 
organization—discovering at the outset of 
the twenties what most politicians have just 
been learning in the fifties: that the subur- 
ban vote must be wooed in an entirely dif- 
ferent way from the big-city vote. While 
Republican and Democratic machines fought 
each other in the traditional way in the 
Newark wards, Vanderbilt appealed to the 
commuters who lived in the Oranges and 
Montclair, Bypassing the precinct-worker 
approach, he relied on encouraging news- 
paper editors to expose graft in their papers 
and persuading established leaders of the 
community to accept nominations for office. 
The formula worked. Vanderbilt’s group 
won 2 of 3 vacancies on the county board in 
its first fight in 1919. 

When the holdover majority of the board 
still voted to go ahead with some of the very 
contracts the Vanderbilt group had con- 
demned in the campaign, Vanderbilt coun- 
tered with a successful taxpayer's suit which 
stopped the project, saved the county be- 
tween three and four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and kept the issue on the front pages 
of the local papers for several months. At 
the next election, Vanderbilt's clean-gov- 
ernment” league gained control of the board 
and Vanderbilt became county counsel, 


POLITICAL BATTLES 


Vanderbilt’s bitterest political battle was 
with a fellow Republican, Harold Hoffman. 
When Hoffman was governor, Vanderbilt 
once visited him with the intention of mak- 
ing peace. But after a short talk he ended up 
by assuring him irritably that there was 
nothing wrong with him except that he had 
“no judgment and no character"—an ob- 
servation confirmed after Hoffman's death 
when a posthumous investigation revealed 
he had stolen over $300,000 from the State 
government. ¢ 

When Hoffman sought a second term, he 
was defeated in the primary largely because 
Vanderbilt, as Essex County Republican 
chairman, turned in an unprecedented ma- 
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jority of 45,000 votes for his opponent, Dris- 
coll. In 1,100 personal telephone calls, Van- 
derbilt obtained the pledge of every county 
committeeman to get out a bigger vote than 
ever before. 

Vanderbilt was always an oddity in New 
Jersey politics because he was not depend- 
ent upon politics for a living and had other 
claims to local and national prominence, and 
because politics, even during a campaign. 
seldom took more than an hour or two of his 
day. The best five hours of his day were 
always spent in court. He soon found that 
political chores took less brain power than 
any of his other tasks, so he used to reserve 
the late-afternoon hours for political con- 
ferences; telephoning; working on press re- 
leases, speeches, and platforms; or attending 
meetings. At 7, during the law-school year. 
there would be a hurried meal and a rush to 
the station two evenings a week. Then, after 
2 hours of law classes and 10 minutes of 
after-class questions, a rush back to the 
tubes. 

At the same time he was active in State 
and national law associations, and in 1 
he became president of the American Bar 
Association. He immediately organized seven 
committtes for court reform and himself 
made a cross-country tour to preach the 
gospel of better court administration, And 
he took a trip to England to visit British 
courts, In 1941, Chief Justice Hughes ap- 
pointed him chairman of a committee to 
draft rules of procedure on criminal cases 
which were approved in 1945—and in 1946 
he was chairman of a committee which 
revised the methods of military justices. 


REFORMING THE COURTS 


The campaign for New Jersey court re- 
form actually began in 1930 when Vanderbilt 
was appointed first chairman of the New 
Jersey Judicial Council, an organization 
lawyers and judges which was created to 
keep the courts up to date. Vanderbilt rap- 
idly convinced his colleagues that New Jersey 
procedures were not susceptible to slight 
annual improvements and revistons—the 
fabric was far too threadbare to hold patches 
Accordingly the council advanced proposals 
for constitutional amendments looking to- 
ward fundamental reforms. The chief ob- 
stacle was Jersey City’s boss, Frank Hague 
who relied upon the existing rules to protect 
his power. He exerted enough pressure in 
1941 to block Vanderbilt's reappointment to 
the Judicial Council. But the idea of refor™ 
once born could not be quashed so easily; 1# 
bounced back the same year in the for™ 
of a Constitutional Revision Commission on 
which Vanderbilt was again the moving 
spirit. In 1943 the commission's proposals 
were submitted to a vote of the electorate— 
unfortunately not until the legislature 
so watered them down that no one wan 
them. 

The proposals were defeated, and the de- 
feat became the signal for an all-out effort bY 
Vanderbilt and his associates. With the help 
of Democratic Gov. Charles Edison and a Re- 
publican successor, Governor Driscoll, 
using the famillar Vanderbilt tactics, they 
lined up the press, the women's clubs, the 
unions, the employers, the butchers, the 
vegetarians, and every conceivable group that 
believed the State should have a court sy5* 
tem that could act promptly, fairly, and un- 
derstandably. In 1947 a constitutional con- 
vention met at Rutgers University to adopt 
drastic court reforms and sweeping change: 
in the State government organization. And 
this time, despite the open or covert oppos!* 
tion of lawyers, judges, and Hague, the neu 
constitution was passed by the voters in 3 
landslide majority of 3½ to 1. 

Vanderbilt's association with the new con“ 
stitution made him an issue in the campaig™ 
and a week before the voters went to the 
polls Governor Driscoll announced that Van“ 
derbilt would be chief justice under the new 
constitution. Since this meant that he m 
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be a sitting judge at the time the constitu- 
m was adopted, Driscoll forthwith ap- 

Pointed him to the circuit court, and Van- 

3 passed from the arena of partisan 
tics. 

The new constitution set up only the broad 
Outlines of the new court system, delegating 
the rulemaking power—upon which the sys- 

's success or failure would depend—to 
the supreme court. As chief justice-desig- 
Rate, excused from courtroom duties, Van- 
Gerbilt devoted himself to the task of formu- 

ting these rules during the 10 months pre- 
Seding the new courts’ opening. 
many other law teachers, he had cov- 
red the ground of ideal court rules many 
in the classroom, in articles, and in 
es—had, in fact, as president of the 
American Bar Association, appointed com- 
Mittees which had worked out minimum 
of judicial administration. His 
Problem now was one of human adjust- 
Ment—to get the other New Jersey judges 
and lawyers to accept the spirit ag well as 
the letter of the new rules, With this in 
he invited a large number of them to 
in the planning and drafting and took 
Breat pains to keep the public informed. 
He also wrote the chief justices of every other 
te, asking them what they would do if 
they could start their court systems afresh. 

One of Vanderbilt's primary time-saving 
Notions was full use of pretrial conferences 
at which the opposing parties and their law- 

meet with the judge in open court and. 
before the trial begins, go through the papers 
in the case, obtain admissions, and limit the 

es. It was also a notion which met with 
erable reluctance from both lawyers 

and judges. To persuade them to give it a 
fair test, Vanderbilt invited Chief Judge 
tha J. Laws of the District of Columbia 

a team of lawyers to come to New 
Jersey and demonstrate, in a kind of playlet, 
how the pretrial conference worked. The 
®Udience was sufficiently impressed to give 
conferences a try. They soon discovered 
t by clarifying the issues, eliminating 
tricks and surprises, and letting 

the judge study the documentary evidence 
in advance, the conferences enabled cases to 
be tried in one-half to two-thirds the time 
they took under the earlier system, and there 
fewer appeals. They have indeed 

Van ed so successfully that only * We 
, derbiit suggested that wider use o ese 

Conferences, rather than additional judges, 

t be the answer to increasingly heavy 

calendars, and appointed a committee 
{e trial judges and lawyers to work on per- 
*cting them. ; 
Vanderbilt's changes started in the lowest 
S, which deal with the largest numbers 
Sf people, A municipal] court replaced the 
Justices of the peace in the country and the 
Police courts—which sometimes used to be 
held by the clerk as an “acting judge“ with- 
dut any authority in law—in the city. All 
Courts. were held in public buildings; the 
Wearing of robes by all judicial officers was 
encouraged. And New Jerseyites, accus- 
tomed to long waits in the courtroom for 
the Judge to arrive, noticed particularly that 
So Opened promptly at 10. (There was 
MUttering over this in the robing rooms, but 
the Supreme Court set the example.) 

Vanderbilt emphasized these superficial 

Anges because he felt they would help him 

t a dificult challenge: the new constitu- 
directed him to create a new court 
*ystem based upon service to Utigants; but it 
Also provided that it should be manned by 
carried over from the old system 

many of whom considered a judgeship a re- 
Ward: for past accomplishments rather than 
an active job. The robes, the courtrooms, 
ha time schedules were outward symbols of 
new pe: ive. Along with them went 
Constitutional assurances of tenure, rigid 
hibitions against political activity, and 
es against taking time off for such activi- 
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ties as pallbearing and speech-making. Pre- 
viously the New Jerseyite who was carried to 
his grave without at least one judge to do 
him reverence was poor indeed, Now judges 
are excused only for funerals in their own 
family. 

In spite of the fact that it inherited con- 
gested calendars and many cases where de- 
cisions were long overdue, the new system 
promptly brought all courts in the State up 
to date. Special teams of judges were sent 
in to clean the dockets of courts that were 
particularly far behind, and when a court 
began again to fall behind in its decisions, 
judges from less busy courts were shifted to 
it. To help it assign judges to where they 
were most needed, the supreme court re- 
quired weekly reports from every judge in the 
State, telling how many hours he sat, how 
many cases he heard, how far behind he was 
on decisions, and how many cases were wait- 
ing for trial. To many of the older judges, 
this filling out of a time sheet was the ulti- 
mate degradation. To win them to his side, 
the new chief justice had to exert all of the 
persuasiveness that had helped him build a 
political organization, attract clients, and 
convince juries. And within a few years he 
had established a new morale. One of the 
judges who liked him least at the start has 
become an ardent admirer, and describes 
him with the profane yet begrudgingly re- 
spectful language a marine might use about 
an exacting battle commander. 

Vanderbilt had considerably less difficulty 
winning over the public. One of his most 
significant innovations was a rule of court 
establishing uniform, nonfixable traffic tick- 
ets made out in four carbons with each ticket 
stamped numerically and strictly accounted 
for. Its effect was immediately apparent. 
In Newark, during the first quarter of 1948, 
before it was introduced, there were more 
than 16,000 unaccounted-for tickets; during 
the corresponding quarter of 1949, there were 
only 600, all of them issued to out-of-State 
drivers. 

According to Vanderbilt, “the elimination 
of the killing of tickets has been the greatest 
single factor making for increased respect 
for law in this State. Many times I have 
been thanked by political leaders of both 
parties for sparing them the thankless work 
of killing tickets. The effect on judges has 
been as great as it has been on litigants, wit- 

esses, and spectators.’ 

2 He has eee it possible for citizens to 
complain about judicial shortcomings, at the 
administrative office of the supreme court. 
New Jersey is the only State in the Union 
where one can complain about a judge as 
easily as about a bus driver. All complaints 
get a patient hearing. And in 9 cases out of 
10, it is possible to convince the complainant 
that he really got a fair deal. 

During the new courts’ first year, in 82 
percent of the cases, the lawyers’ briefs 
failed to cite all of the necessary precedents, 
and the judges had to do their own research, 
An in-job training program in appellate ar- 
gument—under which Rutgers University, 
the courts, and the senior members of the 
bar cooperate in giving a course which in- 
cludes classwork, brief writing, and actual 


argument before judges—raised the stand- 


ards. Today a lawyer may call himself 
counselor (which in New Jersey is higher 
than attorney) and appear in appellate 
courts only after he has passed the course, 

One of the bugaboos against which Van- 
derbilt still inveighs is the appellate court 
which is multijudge in mame only. In 
such courts, before a case is argued it is 
assigned to one judge for opinion writing. 
Free of further responsibility, the other 
judges pay little or no attention to the ar- 
gument and vote for the opinion, when 
written, as a matter of course. 

In the New Jersey Supreme Court, by con- 
trast, Vanderbilt has done his best to get 
maximum participation, by every judge in 
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every decision. Each member of the court 
is required before hearing ent, not 
only to read all the briefs, but to come to 
conference with his own typewritten notes 
on them. The chief justice is thus able to 
inform lawyers at the outset of oral argu- 
ment which points the judges consider most 
crucial. In the conference following argu- 
ment, the cases are discussed, and only 
then are opinions assigned. The opinion 
writer has the final decision as to whether 
or not he will accept any suggestions made 
to him; the other members of the court have 
a like decision as to whether or not they 
will vote in favor of the opinion. Supreme 
court decisions are issued a month after ar- 
gument. 

Aware that he is sometimes criticized as 
a worshiper of promptness for its own sake, 
Vanderbilt points out that, he would prefer 
better served the 
F thinks a prompt 
decision is usually a better decision: “A 
judge will never know the case better than 
he does immediately after he has read the 
briefs and heard the arguments—it will only 
grow dimmer in his mind and the opinion 
8 more difficult to write as the weeks 
go by.” 

Furthermore he knows that some delays in 
themselves, create injustice. Shortly after 
it began to function the new supreme court 
refused a statewide increase of streetcar 
and bus fares. Immediately after the court 
adjourned and the judges scattered on their 
vacations, the transit company filed an ap- 
plication for a rehearing. Under the rules, 
such an application automatically stays the 
judgment until the court disposes of it— 
which normally would have meant that trol- 
ley and bus riders would have continued to 
pay higher fares until the court convened in 
September. As a result, each commuter 
would have been out of pocket about $15 
which he could, as a practical matter, never 
recover. The judges were in Maine, the 
Adirondacks, the Poconos, on the Jersey 
shore, and the high seas, but Vanderbilt, 
himself in Maine, immediately arranged a 
special court session by telephone. In this 
long-distance conference, the court consid- 
ered, and denied, the application for a re- 
hearing. 

The next day a map of the world with the 
supreme court’s telephone circuit was on 
the front pages all over the State. It dem- 
onstrated as nothing else could, that the 
new court meant business. 

BUILDING A LAW SCHOOL 


Yet even the titanic labor of reforming 
New Jersey's courts never took all of Van- 
derbilt’s time. At the peak of his efforts in 
1943 he was made dean of the New York 
University law school and turned his simul- 
taneous attention to a new set of problems. 
The school’s enrollment was at a wartime 
low ebb and its diploma had no glamor for 
the large law firms. Characteristically, Van- 
derbilt wanted to do something to improve 
the situation at once, and he decided spruc- 
ing up the old quarters was a logical first 
step. So he set out to raise $200,000 among 
the alumni. At the end of the year, response 
had been so poor that he realized that a drive 
to paint and plaster an unattractive building 
for an unimpressive school fired no one's 
imagination. What was needed was a new 
school in a new building. 

Accordingly he raised the ante to 5 mil- 
lion, fired the professional fund raisers and 
took over himself, hiring five young veter- 
ans who were recent graduates to help him, 
got architect Otto Eggers to design a neo- 
Georgian building to overlook Washington 
Square, and made plans for a first-rank na- 
tional law school (now the Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt Law, Center) which would be a center 
of graduate scholarship and applied legal 
resarch to draw students from all over the 
world, 
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The first large contribution came from a 
Vanderbilt client—Davella Mills Foundation, 
for whom Vanderbilt had won an important 
case. He asked the trustees for a gift to 
NYU instead of a fee and received $500,000 on 
condition that an equal amount would be 
raised during the year and that the univer- 
sity would contribute the land. The two 
strings enabled Vanderbilt to put pressure 
behind his drive. Next he acquired several 
business corporations for the school, includ- 
ing the Mueller Macaroni Co., whose income 
the school enjoyed on a tax-free basis—a 
coup so brilliant that it was instantly copied 
by schools all over the country until Con- 
gress plugged up the loophole in the tax law 
which allowed charities to enjoy tax-fr 
income from nonrelated activities. : 

Now one of the best housed in the country, 
the NYU law school has begun through a 
scholarship program to attract outstanding 
students from each of the Nation's 10 Fed- 
eral circuits. It brings teachers, judges, and 
practicing lawyers to numerous conferences 
on legal problems, and graduate students to 
such institutes as the Inter-American Law 
Institute for Latin American students, the 
Institute of Comparative Law for Europeans, 
the Institute of Judicial Administration for 
improving the work of the courts, and the 
Citizenship Clearing House for acquainting 
the best men in the best colleges and uni- 
versities with their responsibilities as citi- 
zens. It probably has the largest publication 
program of any law school in the United 
States, 

THE JUDGE'S DAY 

Today, at 67, Vanderbilt is still intensely 
active. He leaves his country house in Short 
Hills, N. J., at 7 a. m., and drives his 1939 
Cadillac coupé to the station. 

“I can get a day's work done between 8 and 
9 in the morning,” he explains, “because 
there are no interruptions.” 

His Newark chambers look north to the 
Oranges and east to the towers of Manhattan. 
There he busies himself with correspond- 
ence—all letters are answered the day they 
are received, and he has thoughts to commu- 
nicate with Judges and friends all over the 
world. 

On 3 days a week, when he finishes his 
mail he begins his opinion writing and brief 
reading. On Mondays and Thursdays he 
catches the train to Trenton, where he is met 
by a State trooper and driven with two of 
his colleagues to the State House Annex. In 
the pleasantly furnished courtroom the 
Judges’ dais is not perceptibly raised and the 
lawyers sit in comfortable leather chairs 
arranged in livingroom fashion. Vanderbilt's 
good-humored courtesy and casual manner 
reinforce the impression that lawyers and 
Judges participate together in the judicial 
function. 

Like many other law teachers who have 
ascended the bench, Vanderbilt tends to be 
impatient with legal pedantries and arti- 
ficialities. In one case, he joined with his 
colleagues in striking down an ancient bar 
against suing one’s wife in order to permit 
a husband to collect unemployment com- 
pensation: his employer was his wife. He 
also avoids pomposity on and off the bench— 
his clothes tend to be soft and gray rather 
than stiff and black. He gives the impres- 
sion of an important and successful man, 
but not necessarily a Chief Justice. 

Recently he has become concerned with 
the threat to New Jersey's natural beauties 
and has written a series of opinions en- 
abling New Jersey municipalities to prevent 
undesirable developments and preserve the 
character of the State's suburbs and farm- 
lands. 

But with all his legal activity, he takes care 
not to get out of touch with current cul- 
ture. In 1938, when he was visiting the 
chambers of Eritish judges, he was aston- 
ished to see large piles of new books in col- 
orful paper covers, obviously nonlegal in 
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nature. These, he learned, were being ac- 
cumulated for vacation reading; and he be- 
gan to contrast this with the narrow interests 
of American lawyers and judges who seldom 
bother with nonprofessional literature. 
Some years before, he had been forcibly 
struck by his own illiteracy. During a va- 
cation voyage with his wife, he started to 
read The Green Hat, then a best seller, and 
was so shocked by its frankness that he de- 
cided he had been given a piece of pornog- 
raphy by mistake, and threw the book over- 
board. His wife, aghast, assured him that 
the book was a best seller and that every- 
body was reading novels like it. 

Since that day, a trunkful of current 
books—mostly biography, history, and es- 
says—has always accompanied Vanderbilt to 
Maine for his summer vacations, and during 
the winter he attends the theater in New 
York frequently. 
of the family take out 1 of the 2 family 
house at North Harpswell, overlooking Cas- 
co Bay, three-quarters of a mile away from 
their nearest neighbors, is a rigidly kept fea- 
ture of Vanderbilt’s year—the one period in 
which he religiously abstains from office 
work. Instead, while his wife occupies her- 
self in the garden, and the younger members 
of the family out take 1 of the 2 family 
boats, he reads, relaxes, and gets to know 
his 13 grandchildren. 

In 3 more years, according to the words 
he himself wrote into the New Jersey con- 
stitution, he will retire from the Supreme 
Court. A study in the Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt Law Center is awaiting him. On a large 
yellow foolscap pad is a long list of projected 
books and articles he is eager to start work- 
ing on—at 8 in the morning the day he steps 
down from the bench. 


Failure of Our Foreign Policy in the 
Middle East 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to be permitted to appear 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on May 8, 1956, and present my 
views to that distinguished committee on 
the question of the failure of our foreign 
policy in the Middle East. My testimony 
on that occasion was as follows: 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers I appreciate the opportunity of coming 
before you again and voicing my opinions 
for whatever aid they may be to you in con- 
nection with the pending bill. 

While I appreciate the world-wide im- 
portance of the provisions of the bill, and 
that it does cover many areas of the world, 
I would like to address myself primarily to 
the bill as it affects the Middle East, or the 
Near East, as it is often referred to. 

May I by way of preliminary indicate to 
the committee, that I appreciate that in 
viewing the testimony of any witness you 
have the right to ask yourself, what is his 

und and does he have any prejudice 
or bias in connection with the subject on 
which he speaks. 

When anyone of the Jewish faith addresses 
himself to the Middle East, you have a right 
to take that into account. I want to assure 
the committee at the outset that my first and 
primary interest is the same as that of 
every member of this committee, that is, 
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world peace and the security of our ows 
country. 

I hope that in assessing the value of mY 
testimony, you will have in mind not only 
my religious background but also that Í 
was among the first to look with favor upon 
restoration or resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations with Spain. I think that I can jus 
tiflably say that my personal report to Pres- 
ident Truman late in 1949, after a visit to 
Spain, together with the information 
brought back from there by other members, 
had at least some bearing upon what 
think everybody admits today is a destrable 
result of resuming diplomatic relations witD 
Spain. 

I was among the early advocates of help to 
Turkey, which, as you know, is a 98 percent 
Moslem country. Despite the fact that it 15 
quite unpopular among many of my con- 
stituents, I have taken the position that the 
interests of our country require if not a full 
fledged Ambassador or Minister at least “ 
special representative at Vatican City. 

With those preliminaries, let me address 
myself to the Middle East situation. 

Chairman RicHarps. May I add that I can 
testify to the correctness of the gentleman's 
statement on those matters. 

Mr. Mutrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
trust that the members of this committee 
will not think that I usurped or impinged 
upon their authority when during the 
recess I made a trip into vartous countries, 
and more particularly into the Middle East 
where I visited in Lebanon, Egypt, Turkey 
and Israel. 

I think that we can all agree that the over- 
all problem is the establishment of peace 
in that area and that anything short 
full-fledged peace is obviously a threat to 
our own security and to world peace. 

I think we also agree that the subsidiary 
problems are the resettlement of the refu- 
gees, the lessening of the existing tensions 
and an agreement about the boundaries, 

I think with a period of 8 years of exper! 
ence behind us now there must be a com- 
plete revision of our policy in that area, witD 
much more firmness than has heretofore 
been shown in our treatment of the peoples 
throughout that area, or more accurately: 
our treating with the leaders of the govern“ 
ments there. 

The tensions have gotten worse and more 
bitter. We have had no real negotiations 
which would lead to peace. 

You may recall that as early as 1948, be- 
fore there was a State of Israel, I said that 
the only way we will have peace in that 
area is if we go in there and help all the 
peoples of that area, the Arabs who are liv- 
ing there, as well as the Jews, to help them 
to rehabilitate themselves and to improve 
their economic conditions there. Í 

That directly relates to the refugee prob- 
lem. We are told time after time that there 
are 900,000 refugees outside of Israel wh? 
must be rehabilitated and must be resettled- 

The Arab position has been they will not 
talk peace until all of those Arabs are re- 
turned to the State of Israel. That means 
never. I think it should be perfectly obvi- 
ous to anybody and everybody familiar with 
the situation that you couldn't possibly re- 
settle those 900,000 Arabs in the little State 
of Israel even if you were going to take all 
the State of Israel and give it to them. 

Before they left there 90 percent of them 
were living in poverty. The average ann 
income was from $15 to $30 per year. Thirty 
dollars per year was high income for 90 per- 
cent of the Arabs living in that area. 

To take them and send them back theré 
would be utter folly—how are they going to 
live? Obviously these people must be re- 
settled in places where you can give them 
a piece of land or an opportunity to earn 
themselves a livelihood that doesn't even be- 
gin to approach our standards, but which 
will at least improve their prior standards 
or give them an opportunity to live, if not 
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decently as we know it, at least better than 
they had lived when they were unable to 
eke out a living for themselves and their 
Tamilles. 
Today in these refugee camps they are 
supported mainly by the bounty of 
the United Nations and this country, which 
Supports or gives to that fund most of the 
Money that is being used for that purpose. 

Why haven’t they been resettled? They 

haven't been resettled because the Arab 
have refused to permit them to be 
Tesettled. 

In that connection, our policy must be 
changed, and I think it must be a condition 
ot further aid going to that area, that some- 
thing must be done about that situation. 

We have talked and talked to the Arab 

ers, and we have run up against a stone 
Wall, They will not move in that direction. 
I think it is high time that our Department 
Of State changes its policy in that regard 
and makes it known in no uncertain terms 
that this problem must be solved, that we 
Will no longer continue to permit the Arab 

ers to use this as a political problem 
and to keep those refugees stirred up emo- 
tionally against resettlement. 

I might say that I have been in that area 

times—I was there in 1948, 1949, and 
again in 1955. After each of my visits there 
I have been visited at home, unsolicited, by 
Arabs, Moslem Arabs, and Christian Arabs, 
indicating that much of the story we get 
out of there about the unwillingness of the 

to be resettled is the talk not of the 
Arab refugees themselves, but of the leaders 
or the Arabs. 

If we can let those leaders know in no 
Uncertain terms that this problem must be 
Solved, you can begin to move those Arabs 
Sut, not en masse, but family by family 
and resettle them. We will then get rid 
ot this emotional problem that has kept that 
area stirred up all through the years. 

You will find back in December 1947 and 
January and February of 1948 I was urging 
things such as, as I called it at that time, 
& Middle East TVA. I had in mind things 
liže the Aswan Dam that they are talking 
about on the Nile. I had in mind things 
like the Jordan Valley project that Am- 

or Eric Johnston has done so much 
to bring almost to the point of closing. 

Secretary Dulles told the Senate commit- 
tee in February that all of the details had 

n worked out except the political agree- 
Ment. In other words, every last item had 
been agreed upon, between Syria, Jordan, 
and Israel, as to how it would be financed, 
What would be done there, where the power 
Would go, where the water would go, the 
division of water between Syria and Jordan 
and Israel. The only thing that stops the 
project from going ahead is political agree- 
aint or assent politically by Syria and 
rae. Both are pressured by the Arab 
ague not to agree politically. 

Israel has indicated here willingness to 

o ahead, She is ready to execute the formal 

ents, The Arabs refuse. Israel has 
Several times indicated that she would go 
head without the Syrian and Jordanian 
Consent. Of course, each time she has been 
Persuaded that that is not the thing to do. 

I say the time has come when our Gov- 
Sument must say, and thls te probably the 
Place for it to be said, in this bill, or in the 

Port on this bill. Lay down the policy 
that ir the Arabs will not go along with 

projects, Israel will be permitted to 
do it herself, that there will be no ald to 

t extent to Syria or Jordan as such, but 
às long as Israel wifi make the commitment, 

firm commitment, that the power and the 
Water generated there will go in agreed 
Portions or ratios into Syria and Jordan, 
When they are ready for it, that Israel may go 


and do the job and we will help 
her do it. 
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I think if we took that firm attitude the 
Arabs would have no choice in the matter 
but to say, Let's go ahead.” 

I was told, as your study mission was told, 
as evidenced by their report that was sub- 
mitted to you under date of March 14, 1956 
(I met with some of the members of that 
study mission while we were in that area), 
that a lot of the tension there was caused 
by the Baghdad Pact. 

The surprising thing is that we were told 
by Arab officials our American diplomats 
tell them that the United States did not 
bring about the Baghdad Pact. Why they 
should have been told that, I don't know. 
But it only irritated the situation rather 
than help assuage their feelings. 

There is no doubt but the fact is, and 
Secretary Dulles has taken credit for and 
hes claimed it was his idea. He says he 
started some three years ago to set up this 
Baghdad Pact as a northern tier or frontier 
as a defense measure against possible in- 
yasion of that area by Soviet Russia. 

I sat down in this building, in the old 
Supreme Court room, with General Bedell 
Smith, who was then Under Secretary of 
State, and with Ambassador Byroade, who 
was then our Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of the Middle East, when we were 
talking about this plan three years ago. 

I said to them, I think there were several 
of the members of this committee, I said to 
those two gentlemen, that you are wasting 
your time and your energy and money in 
that kind of venture, because if Russia de- 
cides to move in there, all of the money that 
you are now spending for military aid and 
economic aid, if it was all used there for 
military aid, you are not going to stop Russia 
from moving into that area, when she de- 
cides to move. 

I didn’t anticipate that Russia was going 
to jump over the northern tier once it was 
set up. She has done that and moved in, 
Communist arms having been going into 
the Arab States for years. Something now 
must be done to strengthen that whole area. 
We are not going to strengthen it by sending 
arms into Egypt in competition with Russian 
arms. I don't know how much of the facts 
on that question have been stated to you—— 

Mr, Vorys. You don't mean into Egypt. 

Mr. Mutter. Into Egypt. 

Mr. Vorys. By sending arms into Egypt 
in competition with Russia —1 thought you 

into Israel. 
mares Mounter. Into Egypt, in competition, 
because the record is clear that for some time 
Egypt has—it goes back, I think, to 1952, 
when Egypt first sought arms from the 
United States. A 

She has gotten small quantities through 
the years from the United States. But when 
she sought large quantities of arms, she was 
asked to sign the usual agreement, that she 
would not be an aggressor, not use any of 
these arms as an aggressor against any 
nation. She refused to do that. Then, as 
you recall, in the summer of last year the 
Secretary of State pretended to be very much 
surprised with the fact that a deal had been 
consummated between Czechoslovakia and 
Egypt for the sale of jets and large ar- 
maments. Ambassador Byroad told me in 
Cairo in November 1955, that he had known 
of the Egyptian negotiations with the Com- 
munists for arms for more than à year be- 
fore the deal was announced, 

I think it should have alerted our State 
Department to the fact that any country 
that is looking for arms and will not sign 
an agreement that those arms will not be 
used as an ag or or for aggression, 
doesn’t mean well, but intends to be an 
aggressor. 

Let’s analyze that a little further, I un- 
derstand Secretary of State Dulles said to 
the Senate committee in February of this 
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year, when he was there, that he didn’t know 
what arms had been sent into Egypt by 
Czechoslovakia. 

When I was there last year, it was known 
in Turkey, it was known in Israel, and it 
was no secret to Egypt. I am now talking 
about November 1955 when she had already 
received at least 40 jets and 6 submarines, 
She has today, I believe, 18 battle cruisers. 
Where will these battle cruisers and these 
submarines be used, and against whom will 
they be used? We are told the only fleet in 
that area is the United States 6th Fleet. 
Russia has no fleet there, and Russia is not 
going to supply Egypt with any of these 
submarines if they are to be used against 
Russia. Against whom will the submarines 
be used? Against Israel? Israel has no 


navy, 

What about this preventive war talk we 
hear? I say to you in all earnestness it has 
been stirred up in large part by representa- 
tives of our State Department, this talk 
about a preventive war by Israel against 
her neighbors. Let's analyze it. 

The little country of Lebanon to north 
of Israel is smaller in geographic size and 
has a population of about a million people, 
which is just about half of the nimber of 
people in the State of Israel. 

They say that Israel can muster an army 
of 250,000 men. Lebanon, when I was there 
in November 1955, could muster a total 
police force and army of 5,000 men, If 
Israel had any intentions to move on her 
neighbors, I think everyone must concede, 
that Israel could move in on Lebanon and 
take it over overnight, if she had any desire 
to wage aggressive war against her neigh- 
bors. She has not done it and has no in- 
tention of doing it. Of all her borders the 
Lebanese “borders have been the most 
peaceful. 

Most of the border incidents coming from 
the Lebanese side of the border can be 
traced to infiltrations from Syria and Egypt. 

Persons who have had the same advan- 
tage as I had of having been in that area 
as late as 1949, returning again in 1955, are 
impressed by the fact that Lebanon is mak- 
ing comparatively the same progress as Israel. 
Her people are prospering, their standards 
are improving, and they want nothing but 
to be left alone. Cross the borders into the 
other Arab countries and you find that they 
are practically in the same degraded and 
degrading conditions as existed all through 
the years up to 1949. There has been little 
or no improvement in their methods, their 
means, their standards, or their opportuni- 
ties to earn a livelihood. 

I was interested to find out where this talk 
about a preventive war by Israel comes from, 
I noticed that Secretary of State Dulles indi- 
cated in his testimony before the Senate 
committee that he believed that there was 
such talk in Israel of a preventive war 
against her neighbors. 

I found in our Embassies in Lebanon, in 
Egypt, and in our Embassy in Israel, the talk 
came from our American officials, that Israel 
might indulge in a preventive war. 

I know that Ambassador Lawson in Israel 
had no such idea. On the other hand, I 
know Mr. White In that Embassy made it 
known to anybody who would listen to him 
that it was his idea that there will be a 
preventive war by Israel, and to bolster his 
position wherever possible he would put you 
in touch with that minority, that small 
group in Israel who have been yelling all 
through the years for such a war and for 
enlargement of the State of Israel. 

That definitely is a very small group in 
Israel. The large majority of the people, 
and all the responsible officials in govern- 
ment in Israel, will say that they know that, 
if they were to start any kind of war upon 
any of her neighbors, they would immedi- 
ately turn world opinion against them, that 
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they would be cut off from all assistance of 
any kind from this country and from our 
allies, and that, while they might win the 
first battle, they would have to lose such a 
war. 

In our Embassy in Lebanon, the same talk 
was going on. In Egypt I confronted our 
Ambassador, Ambassador Byroade, with the 
same matter and I asked him pointblank: 
“Do you think there is a single Arab leader 
who believes that Israel will wage a preven- 
tive war,” and Mr. Byroade said, “They don’t 
believe it, but I, Hank Byroade, believe it.” 

It is that kind of preachment going on by 
our American officials there that is keeping 
this pot stirred up. 

Unless our State Department is going to 
do something about it, to stop it, we are 
going to have more and more trouble in that 
area instead of less and less. 

You will probably recall that Mr. Dulles 
has been taxed many times with the situa- 
tion in that area, and has been asked to give 
his reasons as to why something can’t be done 
about it, particularly with the situation in 
Saudi Arabia, where they refused to permit 
American Jews to serve as part of our Armed 
Forces. There is nothing wrong with the 
provision in any of these agreements that 
anyone objectionable to a local government 
should not be permitted to remain in that 
country. 

That has been the way of governments 
ever since we have had civilized govern- 
ments. Today, in the United States, if our 
Government finds a diplomat here from a 
foreign country who is objectionable, we 
send him home. We never find anybody 
objectionable because of his religious be- 
lefs. When the attempt is made to relate 
Judaism or the Jewish religion to Zionism, 
then you get this very fine difference that 
is drawn by the Arabs and by the Moslems, 
which even our Secretary of State, however, 
does not try to draw. 

They will tell you, the Arabs, the Moslems, 
that the Jews are our cousins. They say: 
“We are all Semites, We have all been per- 
tzecuted together and we want to live peace- 
fully together." “But,” says the Moslem, 
“while I do not oppose the Jew, I am op- 
posed to the Zionists, and the Zionist is the 
fellow who wants a Jewish state.” 

That cannot be an excuse to our State 
Department for saying that any American 
Jew in the armed services of our country 
may therefore be deemed objectionable to 
3 Arabia or to any of these other coun- 

es. 

Whether you go to Lebanon or go to Tur- 
key or go to Egypt, you will find that there 
are Jews living there, and living there peace- 
fully with their neighbors. True, they make 
no attempt to espouse the Zionist cause in 
the Arab countries or the cause of an in- 
dependent state of Israel. But all this de- 
stroys the substance of the charge that the 
basic difference in that area is a religious 
difference. 

These people can live together and will 
live together, and will trade together, and 
prosper together, if given the opportunity. 

I think it is up to the Congress to write 
the directives into a bill such as this, so that 
our State Department representatives will 
do the right thing. They talk about trying 
to establish peace in this area and couple 
it with talk about the fact that the boun- 
daries must be agreed upon first. 

I say to you gentlemen that if our State 
Department said to the Arab states: “We 
will not stand for aggression from either 
side. We will not permit aggression by 
Israel against her neighbors. We will not 
permit aggression by the Arah states against 
Israel,” this problem can be settled. It 
cannot be settled by saying: “We will guar- 
antee your borders if, as, and when you will 
agree upon the changes,” because that may 
never come, Unless and until we take the 
firm position that these boundaries will 
be changed only by agreement or by arbi- 
tration (and there is a method of arbitra- 
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tion) we cannot impress upon both sides 
the imperative need for them to sit down 
and agree upon a change of boundaries. 

But we must first say, “You are not going 
to fight about these borders and boundaries.” 
Then if they won't sit down and agree upon 
it, there is a way of making them go to the 
World Court and submit the matter there. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Haven't we said that? 

Mr. Mutter. No, sir; we have not. Mr. 
Dulles has repeated time and again that we 
will guarantee these borders and boundaries 
if, as, and when they agree upon them. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The State Department 
made a statement about aggression, and of- 
fered their services, the United Nations, and 
so forth, to work this thing out; didn’t they? 

Mr. Mutter, They have not taken the firm 
position I advocate. There have been inter- 
cessions, but there has been no firm state- 
ment of that policy by our State Department 
to this day. > 

Israel asked for a mutual security pact, 
and in asking for it she suggested for each 
of the Arab States the same security pact 
that she asked for. This, too, is a method 
of smoking out the evil intent of a potential 
aggressor. Such a nation not only will not 
ask for, but will reject such a pact. 

The State Department has not seen fit to 
give, to even negotiate with the State of 
Israel about such a security pact. 

Chairman RICHARDS, Ane, where did you 
place the line? There is a dispute about the 
line. 

Mr. Muurer. You say to all sides: The lines 
remain precisely where they are until you 
sit down around the peace table and agree 
upon a change, and if you can't agree, then 
either you are going to appoint arbitrators, 
and if you don't appoint arbitrators, you go 
to the World Court and let the court decide. 
When the court makes the decision, it will be 
binding upon all sides. 

This is an international dispute. It is a 
proper subject to come before the World 
Court. It is high time that we as leaders 
of the world will say that we will stand for 
no fighting about things of this kind which 
can be settled either by agreement or by a 
court decision. 

In my opinion, we must take that kind of 
firm position, and if we did we could very 
quickly settle these problems in that area. 
If we don't take that firm position, then 
we are bound to have trouble there. These 
people will continue to snipe at each other, 
and it doesn’t matter who is responsible 
for the first sniping. A shot from one side 
brings forth two from the other side. It 
doesn't matter whether it comes from Israel 
or the other side. As long as you have these 
people stirred up, they will be sniping at 
each other. The only way to handle it is for 
us to take this firm position. I do hope 
that this committee will, as a part of this 
bill, say that we want to give aid, economic 
aid, to all of this area but peace, true peace, 
is the price they must pay. 

You have heard many times from our 
Secretary of State that he hopes this issue 
of the Middle East will not be made a po- 
litical issue in this year's election campaign, 
because it will stir up the Arabs into again 
voicing the opinion that in this country we 
depend on Jewish votes and therefore we are 
more favorably disposed toward Israel than 
we are to the Arabs. 

‘I was surprised to learn when I met with 
the Arabs throughout this area, that not one 
had ever been told that the Jews in this 
country are a minority, that in the Senate 
with 96 Members we have only 2 who are 
Jews, that of the 435 Members of the House 
the maximum we have ever had is 11. 

As I pointed out to them, in the member- 
ship of the study mission that was there 
representing this very committee, not one 
depended on a Jewish vote in his home dis- 
trict to get himself elected; that this was 
not a Jewish problem, nor a Christian prob- 
lem, nor a Moslem problem, that this is a 
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problem of doing the right thing the humane 
thing and making people behave and not 
fight with one another. 

When you talk to some of our Arab friends 
over there, you find the unfortunate part 
of it is that our American diplomats have 
never once taken the trouble to tell these 
Arab officials that this is not a Jewish prob- 
lem at home, 

They talk here at home about making it 
a political issue, but they never tell the 
Arabs it is not a political issue, that neither 
party needs Jewish votes to elect our Presi- 
dent, or our House or our Senate. 

The shame of it is that our State Depart- 
ment has not taken the forceful unequiv- 
ocal position and said to these people, vou 
oe wrong. This is not a political problem at 

ome.” 

The same thing goes for the way that they 
handle some of these other problems. there. 
You travel through the Middle East and you 
are told by some of the Arabs that we should 
stop the Jews raising funds here in the 
United States and sending them to Israel. 
They don’t understand that charity drives 
are conducted here without the aid or inter- 
ference of Government. 

Not once has an American diplomat said 
to the Arab leaders that the Jews have said 
time and time again in the United States 
that they will go out and raise as much 
money to rehabilitate the Arab areas as they 
raise for Israel, if only there can be peace 
there; that if the Arabs will sign a treaty, 
Americans of all faiths will do the same for 
the Arabs as they are doing for the Jews 
there. 

No one knows better than we people here 
at home, Jew and Christian alike, that you 
can't have prosperity in one little corner 
surrounded by poverty, without creating 
antagonism in the poorer areas. You have 
to build up the whole area and give them all 
an opportunity to live. 

Mr. Vonxs. Along the line you just men- 
tion, on that matter, on August 26, 1955, in 
an important statement by Secretary Dulles. 
he said, with reference to the plight of the 
900,000 refugees: 

“Compensation is due from Israel to the 
refugees. However, it may be that Israel 
cannot unaided now make ad te com- 
pensation. If so, there might be an inter- 
national Ioan to enable Israel to pay the 
compensation which is due and which would 
enable many of the refugees to find for 
themselves a better way of life. 

“President Eisenhower would recommend 
substantial participation by the United 
States in such a loan for such a Pae 

What do you think of that statement? 

Mr. MULTER, That is directly in line with 
what I have in mind. The Israelis would 
like to have that. Every right-thinking 
person would like to see that done, and the 
only reason it isn’t done is because the AraD 
leaders sit back and say, "We won't let you 
resettle these refugees anywhere except in 
Israel.” 

Mr. Vorys. That is not my understanding 

Mr. Mutrer. I would like to suggest that 
if you would give me, Mr. Chairman, an 
executive-session meeting I will bring to 
you Arab-Moslems who will tell you that 
when you go into these refugee camps you 
will be permitted to meet only with thé 
leaders, They will tell you how terriblé 
the situation is, how the people in the camps 
will not be resettled except in their homée- 
land. These witnesses, I can bring to vou. 
will tell you that is not so, that the Arab 
refugees are willing to be resettled, that 
they want to be resettled. There have been 
negotiations time and time again between 
some of them 

Chairman Ricrarps. I would like to s89 
Mr. Mutrer, that we started a little late. Mr. 
Mur xzn told us beforehand that he had $ 
meeting with the and Currency 
Committee, and he has a notice to inform 
him that they are going to take the mat 
ter up. 
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Mr. Moctrer. I will take just a few min- 
Utes more. I would like to answer any 
Questions that the members care to ad- 
dress to me either this morning or at any 
other time you will invite me back. 

Mr. Vorys. As you know. the United Na- 
tions resolution said it was the duty of Is- 
Tael elther to compensate or repatriate the 
Arab refugees. Both of those alternatives 
are open to Israel. 

As far as I know, there has never been 
any offer by Israel to repatriate 

Mr. Mutrer. The 900,000—you are right. 
As I indicated before, it would be an impos- 
Able task to try to repatriate them in Israel. 

ey have taken Arabs back into Israel. 

ere has been some 100,000 families that 

have been reunited within Israel, people who 

been outside Israel and permitted to 
return. 

Israel has always indicated her willing- 
Ress to compensate the Arabs for their prop- 
erty that was left behind. She has un- 
blocked the funds within Israel that were 
left behind by the Arabs, They have made 
that avallable to them. 

I was about to say, as I got this message, 

t I can bring to you Arabs, Christians, 
and Moslems who left Israel, who negotiated 
With the State of Israel for compensation, 
and when the Government of Syria and Jor- 

, where they were living, found out that 

e negotiations were being consummated, 
Stepped in and threatened them with anni- 
hllation if they dared to go through with 

e agreements or to accept any of the money 
Offered by Israel. 

There isn't any doubt that people who 
are entitled to the money, if they are left 
alone, will be fairly compensated and will 
Bet the compensation that they are willing 

accept, if the leaders of their home gov- 
ernments would let them take it. 

I am prepared to bring to you, Mr. Chair- 
Man, persons whose names must be protected 
because their families are still over there 
and who would be annihilated if it were 
known they were testifying here. I will 
bring you Arabs who will testify under oath 

t what I say to you is the fact. 

Mr. Vorys. The home government of the 

li-Arab is Israel, the refugee. We all 
Joined in the desire of the Jews to go back 
to their homeland. The homeland of these 
Arab refugees is not some other country; 
it is Israel. P : 

Mr. Nr run. How many of these 900,000 
fled from Israel? 

Mr. Vorrs. I don't know. A lot of them 
have been born in captivity 

Mr. Murer. Many of them were born in 
the refugee camps. You will find that in 
the Arab refugee camps outside of Israel, 
among the 900,000, you will find thousands 
and thousands of them who were poor no- 
Mads roaming the Arab lands, eking out a 
living from the countryside, who moved into 

ese camps because there they are sup- 
Ported by the U. N. and the contributions 
Of the United States to the U. N. instead of 
Continuing to roam. 

I don't care how they got there. They 
are human beings, who should be rehabili- 
ta They are human beings who should 
be given an opportunity to earn a livelihood, 
Something has to be done for them. But 
it is impossible to take the 900,000 whether 
t were ever in Israel or not, and move 
them into Israel, certainly not until there 
are firm peace treaties entered into between 
these Arab countries and the State of Israel. 

If the peace treaties were consummated, 

en you might be in a strong position to 
Say, “Those who came out of Israel haye a 
tight to return to their homeland.” 

But as long as they are at war—as late 
as January 16, Mr. Nasser said, From the 
Atlantic to the Persian gulf there is but one 

b nation which no one will succeed in 
dividing again. After World War II part of 
the Arab heart was snatched from the Arab 

Y—meaning the State of Israel, Today 
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Arabs from the Atlantic to the Persian gulf 
will coperate in restoring that part,“ restor- 
ing Israel to the Arab lands. 

As long as that condition exists, as long 
as the Arab leaders join with Mr. Nasser, as 
they are doing in saying that, surely no one 
believes that bringing those 900,000 Arabs 
or any substantial part of them into Israel 
is going to make for peace, 

Chairman RICHARDS. Mrs. KELLY. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
compliment my colleague from Brooklyn for 
his appraisal of this Middle East situation, 

Is there any question in your mind, Mr, 
MULTER, that if we could get the represen- 
tatives of these countries to a peace con- 
ference that Israel wouldn’t be willing to 
settle every issue, including the return of a 
number of refugees, repayment for their land 
and return of their bank accounts, as was 
done for Israel refugees who came there 
from other countries? 

Mr. Mutter. Mrs. KELLY, there isn't a doubt 
in the world that the Israell Government 
and their officials will sit down at the peace 
table and talk about all these problems and 
try to arrive at a solution of them. 

But let’s be practical about it. As of to- 
day, the Arabs will not sit down with the 
Israelis face to face. But that doesn't mean 
that you can't commence these negotiations. 

As a matter of fact, word was sent home 
at my instance to the Secretary of State. I 
know it was received here. I know it was 
received in our Embassy in Israel I know 
it was received in our Embassy in 
Egypt, that the Arab leaders were ready to 
sit down and talk, not face to face with 
Israel, but with American representatives, 
with United States representatives about 
the settlement of all of these problems, if 
the United States will take the initiative 
and say, “We insist that you sit down and 
talk about these things.“ 

You could keep the Arabs on one side of 
the barrier, the Israelis on the other. The 
United States representative could talk first 
to one group and then to the other group, 
and finally consummate an agreement and 
bring them together to sign it. 

It was going to be done, and word was 
sent back that it would be done, not on the 
basis of the 1947 partition resolution but on 
the basis of the 1949 resolution. There is 
a difference, because now the Arabs say 
they want to roll everything back to the 
1947 boundaries. 

The 1949 truce agreements recognized the 
boundaries set up at that time as armistice 
boundaries, subject to revision. That word 
came back, was received here in Washington, 
was received throughout the Middle East, 
with the exception of our Embassy in 
Turkey. 

Within 5 days thereafter, Prime Minister 
Eden of Britain issued the statement that 
he would be the arbitrator between Israel 
and the Arabs on the basis of the 1947 par- 
tition resolution, 

It was an attempt by Mr. Eden to reestab- 
lish British prestige in that area. Whether 
or not he knew that by talking about the 
1947 resolution he would blow up the pos- 
sibility of these negotiations, I don’t know, 
and I won't make that charge against him. 

The Arabs sent word that they would talk 
about the 1949 borders. He wanted to talk 
on the basis of the 1947, and the whole 
thing blew up. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I was 
going to ask this: I can't understand how 
there would be any considerable portion of 
people of Israel that would advocate a pre- 
ventive war, because if they fight a pre- 
ventive war they are going to have to fight 
the very war that they are going to try to 
avoid. a 

It is a good deal like a man committing 
suicide because he is afraid to die. That 
would be the case if you fight a preventive 
war; no one would win, 
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There is one question that you didn't 
comment on, and perhaps you didn't do so 
because you didn’t desire to raise that issue; 
-if you do not, do not answer my question. 
Do you advocate the United States send- 
a Fs eae to stents 
- MuLTER. Yes, I do, sir. I disagree wi 
Mr. Dulles that to send arms at this time Inte 
Israel would be creating an arms race. The 
s race is on, 
. CHIPERFIELD. Do you think i 
Provocative of war? 7 3 
Mr. Mutter, No; it would not be, I think 
it would be preventive of war. I think it is 
much better to do that than send in 1,800 
marines from the 6th Fleet. As Prime Min- 
ister Ben Gurion said, Don't send your boys 
Over here; send us arms so we can fight your 
ating As long as Israel is strong 
8 . I heard urchill 
that statement. 755 * 


Chairman RicHarps. And Roosevelt, too. 

Mr. Mutrrr. I am against an arms race. 
The State of Israel is against an arms race. 
I think every sensible person is against an 
arms race. But I think you must keep these 
parties on an even balance. If they know 
that to fight one another, will be to annihi- 
late one another, they won't fight. 

Mr, CHIPERFIELD. We have a status of forces 
3 i oe of these countries, We 
can’t ma ublic, but we d 
information. £ ee 

Mr. BURLESON. As our able colleague 
does, he makes a splendid case, 89 
with the present-day conditions, and I think 
that many people do, most people do, in 
justifying a great many things, and it makes 
an attractive thing, because it is a humane 
appeal. 

But the humaneness 18 exactly the reason 
that Israel was created in the first place, 
But there were some conditions in the Bal- 
Seri Declaration that we forget a great many 
times. 

There is no need for anyone, the Arabs or 
this country, to think or to believe that 
Israel is going to be driven into the sea or 
to say that it is not a nation and that it is 
not going to endure from now on. Certainly 
I have no idea about that, no such concept 
Sa Israel will not endure. 

course, it will, But, nevertheless, 
back to the historical facts under 8 
four Declaration, finally when the British 
threw in the Sponge and said, “We will turn 
this into a p.” which was our pol- 
icy, and then we abandon that policy. 

In the declaration were safeguards for the 
Arab majority. The great majority were 
Arabs in the country at that time. There 
was only 50,000 Jews, or something like that, 
with hundreds of thousands of Arabs. It 
Was agreed that their right should be pro- 
tected. 

It was also agreed that no le of the 
Jewish faith would be bound by the Zint 
concepts to the State of Israel outside of 
the State of Israel. 

That leads me to say this to the gentle- 
man, when he speaks of Israel as related to 
Zionism: Would you contend, Mr, MULTER, 
that there is a distinction, that Israel is 
not a Zionist state? Do you attempt to set 
one apart from the other as a political party, 
or something of the sort? 

Mr. Murer, I think you will concede that 
Tsrael, like our country, guarantees freedom 
of religion. I think you will agree that 
israel, like our country, guarantees every one 
Sca citizens the right to vote and to hold 
office, 

There are Arab-Moslems and Arab-Chris- 
tians in the Israeli parliament. The point 
I tried to make is that while most Jews are 
Zionists, not every Zionist is a Jew. 
There are many Christians who are Zionists, 
Zionism is the political concept of a Jewish 
state. Every Jew is not a Zionist. 

You probably know that we have in this 
country a so-called American Council of Ju- 
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daism. They have been bombarding the 
Congress with literature for some time. Ac- 
tually, they represent less than 2 percent of 
the Jews of this country. But they were 
against the establishment of a State of Israel. 

Mr. Bur.eson. If you will allow me to in- 
terrupt, they have vehemently denied that 
they are opposed to the State of Israel, 

Mr. Mutter. They may take the position 
now that they are in favor of the State of 
Israel. They were not in favor of its origi- 
nally. They were bitterly opposed to its com- 
ing into being. 

After it did, they accepted the fact, but in 
accepting the fact they do everything they 
can to dissuade Christians and Jews from 
sending money to Israel or aiding it in any 
way. They are doing what they can to help 
destroy Israel. 

They take the position that we must lean 
over backward in favor of the Arabs and 
against the State of Israel, which I say is not 
good policy. It is not American policy. 

I don't say that we should be anti-Arab, 
My argument all through the years is that 
we must be just as pro-Arab as pro-Israel. 
You have to be fair and impartial to both 
of them. 

Mr, BURLESON. Is that not the announced 
policy of the State Department today? 

Ir. Nur En. It may be the announced 
policy, but they are not doing anything to 
effectuate that policy. They are doing much 
that is contrary to that policy. 

Mr. Burleson. In connection with the 
funds, let me ask the gentleman, do you 
agree that contributions, and you reminded 
me of this, to the United Jewish Appeal 
Funds for the State of Israel, do you believe 
that those funds should be a deductible item 
on the tax account of the American taxpayer 
as a philanthropic contribution to the 
State of Israel? 

Mr. Mutter. To the same extent that they 
are deductible for the support of the Ameri- 
can University at Beirut, to the same extent 
as they are deductible to help people who 
are in distress anywhere in the world, to the 
same extent as they are Red Cross and the 
like. 

Mr. Burreson. Do you know of any other 
instance or any precedent where any contri- 
bution by United States citizens to any po- 
litical entity of a foreign government is de- 
ductible for income tax 

Mr. Mutter. These funds are not made 
available to a political entity. 

Mr. BurLEson. But I disagree with the gen- 
tleman—I don't throw this out as such a 
challenge that it could not be refuted, frank- 
ly, I don’t know, but my information is that 
the funds collected by the United Jewish Ap- 
peal for the State of Israel goes into a com- 
mon fund and it can be used for any purpose 
in the world. R 

Mr. MULTER, Mr. BURLESON, I most respect- 
fully, but just as strongly, disagree with you. 
The evidence is overwhelming that not a 
penny of that money goes into the coffers of 
the State of Isracl. Not a penny of that 
money is disbursed by the State of Israel. 
Every dollar of that money is used—that 
which goes into the State of Israel; not all 
United Jewish Appeal money goes to the State 
of Israel—that which does go in is used for 
philanthropic purposes, rehabilitating people, 
making available to them the means for agri- 
culture, to learn to farm, to learn skills for 
industry, for hospitals, and the like. 

There isn’t a dollar of that money that is 
administered by or paid to theState of Israel. 

Mr. Burleson. Our State Department 
people were very definite in 1954 in saying 
that those funds collected went into a com- 
mon fund in the state of Israel, and the ex- 
penditures were not traceable, that they 
could not give us any assurance that tanks, 
planes, guns, public housing, health, or any- 
thing else were not purchased, that it was ad- 
ministered by the Israeli Government. 

Mr, Murer. Mr. BURLESON, were they re- 


ferring to the United Jewish al funds 
to Israazel bonds? meee S 
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2 Buntrox. They lumped them ali to- 
gether, 

Mr. Mutter. You can't lump them together, 
because the United Jewish Appeal money is 
not money that is used by the government 
or administered by the government, while the 
Israel bonds ts a bond issue of the State of 
Israel and the proceeds go to the State of 
Israel. 

Mr. Vorys. And you pay tax on them? 

Mr. Mutrer. Yes, you pay tax on the in- 
come. 

Mr. Vonrs. And they can't deduct it? 

Mr. Mutter. There is no deduction for the 
purchase of bonds or the income therefrom, 

Mr. Vonrs. I found that out recently at 
home. 

Mr. BURLESON. I know that is true of the 
bonds, 

Mr. Mutter. I assure you, Mr. Burleson, if 
any such proof were available, our Treasury 
Department, the Internal Revenue Service 
would immediately revoke the tax exemp- 
tion that is accorded to those gifts, 

Mr. BURLESON. They first decided it was 
not deductible, and then later on they de- 
cided it was under an appeals court deci- 
sion. 

Mr. Mor rxx. I am not familiar 
litigation involving the matter. e 

I do know very definitely, I have been ac- 
tive in those matters for a long time, on a 
high level, and I know there isn't a dollar of 
United Jewish Appeal money that goes to 
the Israeli government. 

Mr. BURLESON. I hope the gentleman = 
dorstands I was inquiring. 1 . 

Mr. Mutter. For more than 50 
Jewish National Fund, an 9 
zation, has been raising funds here and 
buying land in Israel, which is then leased 
on long-term leases, to anyone, to any Jew 
in Israel who wants to occupy the land. 
5 been going on for 54 years, to be 
exac 

Chairman Ricranps. Abe, what is your 
recommendation about this legislation, that 
we do not include any money for help to any 
Arab state unless what? 

Mr. Mutter. Unless they will in good 
enter into peace negotiations, either N 
or through the United Nations or an agreed 
intermediary. 

I am not so foolish as to think that you 
can force these Arabs to sit down face to face 
with the Israelis. But certainly good faith 
negotiations should be entered into without 
delay through an appropriate intermediary. 

The United Nations would, of course, be 
the best intermediary. There are antago- 
nisms there, too. Possibly they could agree 
upon some other intermediary, who could 
bring them to the peace table where they 
could sign the peace agreement. 

It is not going to be an easy task. And 
it will not be accomplished overnight or in 
a day or week. Certainly we ought to say, 
very firmly, This is the time to do it.“ 

Chairman Ricuagps. That you have to do 
so and so or else. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Chairman RICHARDS. If they don't do what 
we say, that is—— ‘ 

Mr. MuLTER. We will know where we stand. 
We will know whether or not we ought to 
send in any training tanks to Saudi Arabia 
at a time when there are reserve tank bat- 
talions in this country which haven't been 
able to get à single tank for training pur- 
poses. 

Chairman RicHarps. They agreed in writ- 
ing to provide those tanks, did they not 

Mr. Mutter. They made the agreemnet to 
purchase the tanks in September 1955, and 
payment was made in November 1955. You 
and I sitting there would certainly have 
said, “Well, now, this is not the time to 
make that kind of delivery.” 

Mr. Jupp. The basic agreement was made 
in 1951 that they could buy weapons and 
training tanks, and so on, in this country? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Multer, is your sugges- 
tion only to this one area or is it your in- 
tention that we include such a provision for 
every area where there is a dispute? For 
example, would we withhold any aid to 
Greece or Turkey, for that matter, or Brit- 
ain, India, Kashmir, or to Korea? 

Mr. Muttrr, I say, once you find that the 
parties refuse to sit down and negotiate in 
good faith—— 

Mr. Zantockr. Who would adjudicate the 
situation as to whether the parties are sit- 
ting down in good faith? 

Mr. Morrzn. Don't you think that the 
question answers itself, when 8 years have 
gone by and the parties have not yet sat 
down and consummated an agrcement? 
Isn’t that long epough to determine that 
they are not trying in good faith to arrive 
at any agreement? 

Mr. Zant oT. No, because you would have 
to withhold, because there is not a settle- 
ment over 8 years, aid from both countries, 
Israc} and the Arab States. 

Mr. Mutter. That might be the necessary 
thing. It might be necessary to say to both 
sides, “You are both intransigent. Neither 
will talk. We can help neither one of you 
from here in.” 

It might be necessary to come to that po- 
sition. I don’t think it will be. But, it 
may be. 

I would like to stay on, but if it is agree- 
able, I will come back at any time you sug- 
gest. I must get to my committee, which 
is in executive session. 

Chairman RICHARDS. Thank you, Nr. 
MULTER. 


Its a War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “It’s a War,” written by David 
Lawrence, and published in the U. S. 
News & World Report of March 23, 1956. 
This editorial presents the basic fact 
underlying all news of Communist 
activities. 

The editorial is particularly pertinent 
in connection with the information— 
which I recently inserted in the Recorp— 
on the murder of exiled Rumanians who 
took advantage of the amnesty of last 
summer, and the protest—inserted here- 
with—by the Poles and other exiles in 
London against the grand tour of Krush- 
chev and Bulganin in England. 

Iecho Mr. Lawrence’s question, “When 
will we wake up?” When will we recog- 
nize that the best defense of our coun- 
try is constant pressure to make the 
Communist rulers disgorge the satellite 
nations which they have ruthlessly in- 
corporated into their military machine? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Irs a Wan 
(By David Lawrence) 

When the Communists stir up terrorism in 

and cause French divisions to be di- 

verted to north Africa from their primary 

function in the defense of Western Europe, 

* a military maneuver. It's the strategy 
war. 
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When the Communists stir up the people 
of Cyprus to rebellion so as to wrest from 
the British their most important military 
base in the Mediterranean, it's the strategy 

war. 
or the Communists weaken the ties be- 
tween Jordan and Britain and help to bring 
the Arab nations together in an antiwestern 
combination of 8 sp a military man- 

5 s the stra war. 
ae rcpt spread thelr terror- 
um through north Africa, using Egypt as a 
base of operations, and when Egypt herself, 
succumbing to Soviet influence, enters into 
an agreement to buy-arms from one of the 
satellites of the Soviet Union, it is the strat- 
ee ton Communists deliberately under- 
mine the French Republic as well as the 
Italian Republic, gaining a foothold in the 
Parliaments of both—unmolested by any 
effective restriction upon subversive activi- 
ties—the objective is to weaken and detach 
two important allles from the West. It's 
war. 

3 are infiltrating on every 
front in Europe, north Africa, the Middle 
East, Asia. 

1 the United States immune? The 
Communists are striving to break down our 
security system, to exploit racial disputes, 

et to obtain 
Babes as much goods as will help them 
build up their military armament, It's the 
f war. 
e are helped Inside the 
United States by unwitting persons, influen- 
tial in the formation of public opinion. 
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rent kind of war from any the United 
States has ever faced, It resembles the fifth 
column” war of 1938 and 1939 that paved 
the way for the fall of France in 1940. Only 
this time the operation is masterminded by 
ruthless Communists instead of skillful 
A Since we are at war, why do we not resist 
at least by financial and economic means? 
Why do we sit by while our allies send stra- 
tegic goods to the enemy and while the 
Soviets transmit their gold rubles to hidden 
espionage centers behind our own lines in 
north Africa, in Asia, and in Europe? 

The usual argument made is that our allies 
must trade to make a living, But we are 
spending billions for military equipment to 
aid these same allies. Why should we not 
indemnify our allied friends for their losses 
in trade, if necessary, but still keep ma- 
chinery and other strategic articles from be- 
ing shipped to our enemies? 

We hear colonialism denounced by un- 
thinking spokesmen in America of various 
causes and groups who parrot the Commu- 
nist line on the same subject. 

Eighteen United States Senators called last 
week for the liberation of Cyprus from Brit- 
ish rule, but the same Senators are not so 
solicitous about those who once had their 
independence and now haye been deprived of 
it by the Communists—the people of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. 

China, too, has lost her freedom—enslaved 
by Moscow-trained tyrants, In the face of 
this, there are Americans who advocate 
policies that would virtually disband the 
army of 1 million men now on our side in 
the Far East. For if Red China's gangsters 
are seated in the United Nations, we shall 
demoraltze the armies of Nationalist China 
and of the Korean Republic. That's a mili- 
tary maneuver of the highest importance to 
Soviet strategy. 
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We are being Tulled into inaction on the 
Communist front by appeals for economic 
aid to questionable neutrals. Billions of 
dollars will not instill morality or courage 
in the minds of those who cringe already be- 
fore the Communist threat. 

When will we wake up? When will we 
Tecognize that war now is enveloping us on 
every side? When will we fight back? 

When will we mobilize our moral as well 
as our material strength and accept the chal- 
lenge the Communists have thrust upon us? 
Or must we wait until our allies have been 
debilitated one by one and then try to battle 
communism by ourselves? 

It’s a-war—now, in 1956—as it has been for 
more than 10 years. It is not less dangerous 
because it is euphemistically called a cold 
war. It ls a war of infiltration and encircle- 
ment—a precursor to military conquest. 

It's time to recognize the realistic facts 
as they are and to act in self-defense. It's 
a war. 


Statement of George J. Burger, Vice Pres- 
ident, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, Before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on May 4, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1956 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp heretofore granted, I am insert- 
ing as a part of my remarks the excel- 
lent statement made on May 4, 1956, be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee by Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business. The subject of 
Mr. Burger's statement was Foreign 
Aid“: 

I am George J. Burger, vice president and 
Washington representative of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. I am 
appearing here solely for the membership of 
the federation. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated 
directly by our membership. We poll our 
members on all important issues, and are 
committed by their majority vote. No offi- 
cer or group of officers is permitted to speak 
or act officially for the federation until our 
entire membership has been polled. 

Our members were polled through man- 
date No. 216 (official publication of the fed- 
eration) on the question: “Are you for or 
against maintaining foreign aid as a perma- 
nent feature of our Nation's foreign policy?” 

It is to be noted on the mandatae the in- 
struction is given to the members: “Before 
voting—see arguments for and against.” 

The argument for: 

“In the political cold war, foreign aid al- 
most certainly saved Western Europe from 
communism. Europe doesn't need more aid, 
is now expected to help the United States 
in alding Asia. Stout defense of United 
States at Bandung last year Is proof that 
mutual assistance helps can work there, too. 
Military. the United States with annual 
expense of a few billion has made possible 
creation of allied forces equal to nine times 
our ground forces, twice the number of air 
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squadrons, equivalent of our naval forces. 
Economically, aid has helped sustain the 
United States economy. Over three-fourths 
of funds have been spent in the United 
Sat ha ea ha rise in exports helped 
sine ly tes economy through the 

The argument against: 

“Since July 1, 1945, Unite States tax- 
payers have pointed up about $69 billion for 
foreign ald. While the Program was tem- 
porary’ at first, it is now on a permanent 
basis. Meanwhile our Nation has gotten the 
highest deficit of any country in the world. 
Those who espouse ald forget that you can't 
finance or buy friendship. Consider, in Ko- 
rea the United States bore almost 90 per- 
cent of the burden. Where were our Euro- 
pean allies? Now the switch is to Asia. 
But India, an Asian country which has taken 
foreign and, is flirting with Communist 
China. Indonesia which would get aid, has 
indulged in ventures sure to wreck its econ- 
omy.. Question here is just who is kidding 
whom?” 

The result of this poll, as it appears in 
mandate No. 217 shows 16 percent for, 80, 
percent against, and 4 percent no vote. 

As a matter of record, I request the privi- 
lege of having made a part of the perman- 
ent record of this hearing, mandate bulle- 
tins Nos. 216 and 217 as they refer to our 
action on the foreign-aid program. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, as these expressions come from what 
can properly be termed the “grassroots” of 
our Nation, we believe it should be of im- 
portance for the committee and the Congress 
in shaping future action on this major 
subject. 


It has been reliably reported, as late as 
April 26, over one-half of the present Fed- 
eal public debt can be traced directly to 
involvement in foreign wars and the ex- 
tension of aid to foreign governments and 
peoples. 

It is also reported that the worst feature 
of our foreign-aid programs is the fact that 
during periods of deficit financing, we have 
put the American taxpayers deep in debt 
by borrowing money for the foreign-aid pro- 
grams. This has cost another $18 billion 
plus and the interest on the interest of this 
borrowed money added more than $8 billion 
to the total of the foreign- aid programs since 
the end of World War I. 

Tt is to be noted in a recent report ap- 
pearing in the New York Times of April 
21, it says: “NATO costs so far set at $312 
billion,” and further quoting from the 
Times: “Seven-year bill for United States 
alone is $252 billion. Thirteen other lands 
contributed the balance.“ 

In my executive position with the federa- 
tion, and in my travels throughout the Na- 
tion meeting with the average independent 
businessman, the question is put to me time 
and again: “When is Congress going to call 
a halt to the giveaway program before it 
wrecks the economic structure of our Na- 
tion and breaks the backs of its people?“ 
Mr. Chairman, this is an actual, truthful 
statement presented to me time and time 
5 7 I answer: “The ques- 

on m answered by the 
the United States.” * 

I think it can be sald that the public at 
large is well aware of the fact of the constant 
inspired, alarming statements used by the 
various administrations as to the peril we 
face unless this foreign aid of all descrip- 
tions continues. It is my belief that the 
public now believes that most of these state- 
ments are merely smokescreens in an at- 
tempt to justify the continuance of this 
giveaway program. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to keep this 
statement as short as possible and, at the 
same time, preecnt to the committee what 
could be called “Mr, Citizen speaks.” 
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The argument is now being used for the 
continuance of foreign aid to combat re- 
ported, alleged aid from the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It's beyond me to understand how 
that government could make good or deliver 
foreign aid in the same capacity as our own 
Government has done—where, on the other 
hand, it is a matter of public record that 
the Soviet Government has yet to make its 
adjustments on the lend-lease arrangement 
our Government so graciously extended dur- 
ing the critical days of World War II. It is 
my belief, judging on performances, that any 
pledge made by the Soviet Government can 
be looked upon as merely piecrust. 

Just recently, to my surprise, and it hap- 
pened within the past 60 days, I found that 
an American citizen returning- from the 
Middle East after a year or two stay, re- 
marked: “If you want to see some evidence 
of appreciation of our foreign-aid program, 
look at what is stamped on the currency of 
that country, ‘Yankee Go Home'." 

I wonder how many other recipients of aid 
from this Government share the same lack 
of appreciation, all at the expense of Ameri- 
can taxpayers. From authoritative reports 
we are receiving, it is a safe conclusion that 
this must be happening, either directly or 
indirectly, in the case of many other re- 
‘cipients of our foreign-aid program. 

It is interesting to note in the interna- 
tional section of the New York Times of 
Wednesday, January 4, 1956, it sald: “Boom- 
ing Europe forced to slow industrial gain— 
struggle to keep prosperity from inducing in- 
flat ion believed won in 1955.“ So there is 
justification for the Congress to Stop. Look, 
and Listen“ before continuing this obviously 
unneeded foreign-aid program. 

It would appear to small business generally 
that the continuance of such extensive for- 
eign-ald program may be a smokescreen to 
further the best interests of international 
business corporations—all at the expense of 
the American taxpayers and small business 
of this Nation, 

Mr. Chairman, I have in my possession a 
wealth of material taken from the press in 
recent months to conclusively substantiate 
the position the federation members have 
directed be taken as to the discontinuance 
of the foreign-aid program as it has here- 
tofore existed. 

In conclusion, solely in the interest and 
welfare of our own Nation, and in behalf of 
the people we represent, independent busi- 
ness and professional men, nationwide, we 
say: “The time for Congress to close Uncle 
Sam's international gift shop is now.” 


Small Business, Not Big Companies, Are 
Hurt by Tighter Credit Curbs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a credit. 


study just issued by the Standard Fac- 
tors Corp. cites another example of how 
small business is steadily being pushed 
to the wall. The study, issued April 24, 
1956, covers 727 manufacturers in 33 
major industries, and 127 banks in all 
parts of the country. 

According to the report, as bank credit 
tightened, the largest borrowers have 
supplemented their bank credit by sell- 
ing commercial paper, or borrowing 
from insurance companies or the public. 
This avenue, on the other hand, has 
been closed to the smaller and medium- 
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sized manufacturers. Companies with a 
net worth of $5,000 to $25,000 have lost 
their bank lines during the past 12 
months because of tightening bank 
credit, as well as about half of the com- 
panies in the $25,000 to $100,000 group. 
Companies in the $500,000 to $2,500,000 
category were virtually unaffected, 98 
percent having bank credit on March 31, 
or only 1 percent less than a year ago. 

Small business could get no relief 
from the commercial finance companies 
which also operate with bank credit. 
These companies operations were also 
strapped by the tighter controls on loans. 

The report concludes that the Federal 
Reserve System might reconsider wheth- 
er the country can afford to maintain 
uniform credit controls which affect in- 
dustry members so differently and which 
bankers themselves do not like. 

The report follows: 


One Year's EXPERIENCE WITH CREDIT 
CONTROLS 


The latest move of the Federal Reserve 
System in raising the rediscount rate to 2% 
percent (and 3 percent for Minneapolis and 
San Francisco) is the fifth such increase 
since April 1955. Its avowed object is to hold 
back the inflationary pressures in our econ- 
omy. With steel, non-ferrous metal, rub- 
ber, and other basic producers working at 100 
percent capacity, any further rise in indus- 
trial activity would scarcely produce any 
more goods but merely increase prices, with 
the inevitable consequences in new wage de- 
mands, higher costs, etc. Hence the rise in 
the rediscount rate which will tighten money 
still more and slow up the industrial parade, 
somewhat. 

However, since this is the fifth increase 
within a year, we have been able to gage how 
credit restraint affects the different seg- 
ments of business, Since April 1955, when 
the first rediscount raise was set into motion, 
until April 1956, when the fifth raise was an- 
nounced, “Standard Factors Corporation has 
queried 727 manufacturers, and 127 banks. 
These manufacturers are located in every 
major city in the country; the banks are 
equally well distributed through the 12 Fed- 
cral Reserve bank districts. 

Despite the apparent fairness of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks’ method of holding down 
credit expansion, we have found that the 
tightening of the money supply has not af- 
fected all businesses in the same fashion. 
Smaller business has felt the tightness worst: 
medium-sized corporations have been next 
in complaining about the money situation; 
large business has had little to worry about. 
While it is obviously not the desire of the 
Federal Reserve managers to discriminate 
among industrial and commercial borrow- 
ers, the net effect has been that as bank 
credit tightened, the largest borrowers have 
been able to supplement their bank credit by 
selling commercial paper, borrowing long- 
term funds from insurance companies or 
from the public. The smaller and medium- 
sized manufacturers, on the other hand, have 
had to contend with a more desperate loan 
situation. This situation is clearly evident 
from the reports to this Standard Factors’ 
survey. 

WORST IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 


This situation, according to our reports 
from 727 manufacturers, is found to be worst 
in the following manufacturing industries; 
machinery (nonelectrical); food and beyer- 
ages; petroleum refining and chemicals: 
fabricated metals; transportation equip- 
ment; textiles and apparel; electrical machin- 
ery; stone, clay, and glass products. Many 
other manufacturers report the same state of 
affairs, but the above named industries show 
probably the worst effect of the uniform 
tightening of bank credit. In those indus- 
tries, the smaller manufacturer has been vir- 
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tually squeezed out of bank credit, while the 
medium-sized producer has had his line cur- 
tailed. Detalls on these companies are cited 
below. 

On the banks’ side, the reports from 127 
banks show the utmost good will, and a keen 
desire to satisfy all their customers to the 
banks’ best abilities. However, while banks 
are anxious to help all customers, there is 8&8 
tendency for most of the pressure to work 
its way down to the smaller customer. For 
this there is evidently an economic reason: 
it takes almost as much personnel time and 
expense to administer a $10,000 line of credit 
as it does to administer a $100,000 line. Simi- 
larly, it take no more time and personnel 
effort to administer a $1 million line of credit 
than it does to watch over a $100,000 line. 

True, bank rates on small loans are higher 
than on larger loans. This must be so, be- 
cause the bank cost of administration (and 
risk) is higher with the smaller credits. The 
cost of keeping track of smaller loans and 
investments in smaller business is high, and 
even going interest rates on smaller loans do 
not always cover the expense to the bank. 
But since lendable funds and bank personnel 
are at a premium—and since the risk on one 
$1 million account is less than the risk on one 
hundred $10,000 accounts—banks tend to 
hold on to their biggest and more stable 
customers. 

COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


The commercial finance industry has en- 
deavored to take up the slack through ac- 
counts receivable financing, but even theif 
resources are insufficient to help all the small 
and medium-sized companies which are 
worthy of credit. Moreover, since commer- 
cial finance companies are themselves in 
good part dependent on bank lines for their 
resources, they cannot expand their lending 
in the face of tightening bank credit. 

According to the reports from the 727 man- 
ufacturers to this standard factors’ survey: 
we find that prior to the first Federal Reserve 
Board hike in rediscount rate (April 1955). 
89 percent of the companies were regular 
borrowers from commercial banks. Today: 
only 53 percent have bank lines. In terms of 
net worth, here is a breakdown of the ex- 
perience: i 


Percent of | Percent of 
companies | companies 


Net worth of companies with bank | with bank 
lines March 
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It is interesting to notice that the smaller 
companies (under $25,000 net worth) 
felt the most severe effects of the tightening 
bank credit. Slightly more than half 
these companies had bank lines in March, 
1955. These lines were used to discount 
bills, carry inventories for processing or fof 
sale, or to take care of payrolls or curreD 
operating bills until payment had been re, 
ceived from sales, While only 53 percent 
these smaller companies had bank lines 
when the credit squeeze began, only 18 per- 
cent of these companies were left with 
lines a year later. Loss of bank lines ot ten 
puts the smaller businessman at a fatal dis- 
advantage. 

NEXT IN LINE 


Looking at the small-medium companies 
($25,000 to $100,000) net worth, the droP 
here was from 82 percent with bank lines, to 
44 percent a year later. Almost half 
companies in this category lost their 
lines. This, of course, is not as large a drop 
as in the smallest class, but severe eno’ 

When we come to the medium-sized com 
pany ($100,000 to $500,000 net worth), th 
drop is much smaller—from 94 percent to 
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Percent, Above the $500,000 net worth class, 
there is virtually no change in bank credit, 
The minute shift in the larger companies 
Was due to public financing, or long-term 
loans from insurance companies to replace 
bank borrowings. 

What did the companies do to replace 
bank accommodations? Many of them went 
to* commercial finance companies and ac- 
counts receivable financing. But here too 
they met the other side of the tightening 
bank credit situation. ge rege 2 
nance companies operate on 

their own capital plus bank lines of credit— 
and tightening bank credit affects commer- 
cial finance, companies also—the finance 
companies could not begin to accommodate 
the demand. Their own resources were 
Squeezed by tighter bank credit—and only 
those larger commercial finance companies 
Which have access to public financing, to 
direct placement loans from insurance com- 
Panties, and to the commercial paper market, 
Were able to make some semblance of meet- 
ing the demand. 

BANKS LIKE SMALL BUSINESS 


As far as the 127 banks are concerned, 


e has been proceeding (in 1956) at 
verage rate of about $200 million a 
Sale of inyestments on such a scale 
is indicative of a strong pressure Of loan 

, for the sales involve losses which 
are naturally reluctant to take. Yet 
they do take them, in order to be able to 


i 


N mers mmercial customers 
er co . 
i ot on reports also indicate that 
When the question of renewal of 30-, 60-, 
and 90-day commercial loans or notes arises, 
the decision is apt to be far more severe 
and critical in the case of the smaller and 
Medium-sized business, than when the cor- 
oe 8 afford to main 
e country can affo — 
eee eee which affect the 
different segments of industry so differently, 
&nd which bankers themselves do not like, 
is something which the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem might reconsider. 2 
The manufacturing industries covered 
this study of 727 companies are: agricultural 
implements; automobile parts; bedsprings 
and mattresses; breweries; chemicals; men's 
and women's clothing; confectionery; cloth 
Mills; drugs; electrical machinery; electrical 
Parts; electronics; foundries; fruit and vege- 
table canners; furniture; hardware and 
; hosiery; lumber; industrial machinery; 
meat packers; metal stampings; paints and 
Varnishes; paper; paper boxes; petroleum: 
Plastics; radio and television; shoes; soft 
; steel and metal fabricators; stone, 
Slay and glass products; and transporta- 
tion equipment. 
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Behind Courts Racial Ruling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 30, 1956, 
page A3481, contains my remarks that 
day on the usurpation of powers by the 
United States Supreme Court. Asa part 
of my remarks on that occasion, I said: 

I have the idea that the press and the pub- 
lic intend to do something about it. 


On May 5, 1956, Hon. George Todt, edi- 
torial columnist, Valley Times, a news- 
paper covering the entire San Fernando 
Valley in California, wrote me that he 
had read my remarks and that, pursuant 
to my statement that “the press and the 
public intend to do something about it”, 
he was sending his contribution. That 
contribution was an editorial dated May 
3, 1956, appearing on page 10 of the Val- 
ley Times and reading as follows: 

GEORGE Topr's OPINION— BEHIND COURTS 

- RACIAL RULING 


“The highest duty is to respect author- 
Pope Leo XIII. 
82 N greater significance to the Ameri- 
can people than the Supreme Court's dyna- 
mite-laden ruling on segregation in the case 
of Brown v. Board of Education was the 
means which the high court used in arriving 
at its decision. It was a decision based on 
certain controversial emotions instead of 
legal precedents. Of the latter, there were 
as "fact, the 9 justices modestly over- 
turned 59 State court decisions, 13 Federal 
court decisions, and 5 decisions previously 
made by the Supreme Court itself in favor of 
the separate-but-equal doctrine. This 
turned into scraps of paper no less than 77 
judicial decrees, all of them hitherto con- 
sidered valid and lawful precedents in any 
court of jurisprudence throughout the land, 
at a single stroke. Incredibly enough, 8 of 
the 9 justices involved—excepting only Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren—had all participated 
in the decisions rendered by the Court in 
those cases decided less than 5 years before. 
And with the exception of Mr. Warren, all 
the others were New Deal appointees, ap- 
pointed by former aeons Franklin D. 
velt and H z an. 
sorts is at 3 is not the merits or 
demerits of segregation as such. What we 
are examining is the manner in which the 
Supreme Court, as presently constituted, de- 
cided arbitrarily to overthrow the legal prec- 
edents contained in the principle of stare 
decisis. This means simply that once a de- 
cision has been made, it shall not be re- 
versed except in the case of war, legislation, 
or a constitutional amendment. Until the 
event of Brown v. Board of Education, the 
ciple of stare decisis had been held 
inviolable in American jurisprudence. It 
was the heart of our concept of a government 
ws instead of men. 
eee what was it which the nine Justices 
substitute for the principle of stare decisis 
in their controversial decision which has 
since evoked thunder over America? 
Strangely enough, while the unanimous de- 
cision cited no legal authorities or decisions 
to justify it, the Court said: “Whatever may 
have been the extent of psychological knowl- 
edge at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this 
finding is amply supported by modern au- 
thorities.” The Court, in a footnote, indi- 
cated some of these modern authorities by 
name—and they are shocking. 
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On May 26, 1955, Senator James O. EAST- 
LAND, Of Mississippi, presently chairm@gn of 
tee 


on the Judiciary, 
stunned the Nation by exposing the records 
of the modern authorities referred to by the 
Supreme Court in its decision on the floor 
of the Senate. Coples may be obtained by 
writing the Senator at: Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O. 


First cited as a modern authority in this 
judicial-history-making-without-legal-prec- 
edent was K. B. Clark, a Negro, so-called 
social-science expert, employed by the 
NAACP—which was the principal litigant in 
the case. Another was Theodore Brameld, 
and this modern psychologist was cited by 
Senator East.anp as having been a member 
of at least 10 organizations declared to be 


Communist fronts. Likewlse, E. Franklin 
Frazier, psychologist, whom Senator East- 
LAND indicated had been cited 18 times by 
the House Un-American Activities Committee 
for connections with Red causes in the 
United States. 

Most astonishing of all, the Court stated in 
the same footnote: “And see generally 
Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 1944.” And 
Just who was Dr. Gunnar Myrdal? Was he 
an American? Was he qualified to pose as 
an authority for the United States Supreme 
Court? Well, consider the facts: Dr. 
Myrdal, who called himself a social engineer, 
was hired by the Carnegie Foundation—un- 
der Alger Hiss, I believe—to make an investi- 
gation of race relations in this country. He 
was a Socialist who had served the Commu- 
nist cause. 

He admitted he had no knowledge of the 
Negro question in the United States. He 
had utter contempt for the principles upon 
which the United States was founded and 
for the political system to which the people 
adhere. One of the most revealing state- 
ments of Dr. Myrdal's book is this authority's 
blasting our Constitution as “impractical 
and unsuited to modern conditions” and 
that its adoption was “nearly a plot against 
the common people.” This is hogwash, 

Here is the crux of the matter: how in the 
name of reason and commonsense could the 
Supreme Court bring its to the 
level of such “modern authorities” and 
thereby nullify the doctrine of “stare decisis” 
at a single stroke? Has this doomed our 
traditional concept of American jurispru- 
dence based on law and legal precedent? 


is time to ask questions in the highest 
places, 


I reiterate, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
every confidence that when the press 
and the public are informed, indeed they 
intend to do something about it. I have 
an abiding faith in the people of our 
48 States, 


Iron Curtain Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein a very in- 
teresting article by Bernard N. Rossiter 
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men to expanding United States trade 
with he Soviet bloc. 

Even a cursory glance at the list of 
commodities that has been cleared for 
Soviet trade indicates unquestionably 
that most of them would definitely in- 
crease the war potential of the Soviet 
Union, since the list contains rubber 
products, drugs, fiber products, wood, 
electrical appliances, refrigerating equip- 
ment and other articles of clear, obvious 
value to an economic system gearing for 
war. 

It is stated this list is designed to cre- 
ate conditions which will encourage na- 
tions to increase their exchange of 
peaceful goods throughout the world 
an admittedly lofty aim provided that we 
determine that the goods exchanged are 
definitely peaceful, and will be used only 
for purposes of peace and not for war. 
That is the great question here. The 
American people would like to have an 
affirmative reassuring answer. They are 
entitled to it. 

The article follows: 
Non-Srzarecic—700 ITEMS FREED For Rep 

TRADE 


(By Bernard N. Rossiter) 


The Government yesterday took a modest 
step toward expanding East-West trade, 
freeing 700 non-strategic goods that United 
States exporters may sell the Soviet bloc 
without a license. 

Since March 1948, shippers have had to 
get Commerce Department approval on vir- 
tually everything sent to the Russian world. 

Trade exports predicted the license-free 
roster would stimulate only a “marginal” 
increase in trade. And an analysis of the 
list shows only a small proportion of goods 
the bloc bought here last year were freed. 
Licenses are still required for 6 of the 7 
major commodities purchased. 

CALLED INITIAL LIST 


Commerce officials, however, stressed that 
this was an “initial” list, They said it 
would be expanded. Moreover, the volume 
of licenses approved this year was another 
sign that curbs are being eased. 

In 1956's first quarter, approved applica- 
tions reached $8.8 million, up more than 75 
percent from the $5 million in the first 3 
months last year and more than 5 times 
the $1.6 million in the last quarter of 1955. 

Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks said 
the free list “is designed to carry out the 
Government's objective, first announced by 
President Eisenhower at Geneva last July 
to create conditions which will encourage 
nations to increase the exchange of peace- 
Tul goods through out the world.“ 

Every item on the roster, the Department 
said, is one that would have been approved 
for export licensing, and no changes were 
made in the list of banned strategic goods. 
The complete embargo on exports to Com- 
munist China and North Korea still stands, 
and shippers must stil get licenses for goods 
to North Vietnam. “Communist-controlled 
areas” in Laos and Russia's Far East sea- 
ports. 

The list covers goods to the rest of the 
Soviet Union, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Outer Mongolia, Poland, Dan- 
zig, and Rumania. 

Among the freed commodities are some 
beverages, rubber products, drugs, fibers, 
wood, paper products, glass, clay products, 
cutlery, electric household appliances, com- 
mercial refrigerating equipment, office ma- 
chines, dyes, paints, soil-improvement com- 
pounds, soaps, photographic equipment, 
plumbing fixtures, optical goods, musical in- 
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struments, toys, jewelry, lamps, beauty and 
barber supplies, and dental equipment. 
FARM ITEMS OMITTED 

Notable omissions were farm commodities 
and agricultural machinery. Both bulked 
large in the first-quarter jump of licensed 
goods, accounting for $7.3 million of the $3.8 
million approved. 

Commerce officials conceded that the list 
was inconsistent and omitted goods that 
have been freely licensed. 

One aid said, “This is the smallest possi- 
ble grouping. We left out any item on which 
any question had been raised.” 

Last year United States exports to the bloc 
were $7.2 million compared to $6.1 million 
in 1954. Wool rags, corn, and cattle hides 
accounted for more than half this trade and 
all remain under license, Of the top 7 only 
pencil slats, with sales of $350,000, was freed. 

The new order will cut redtape for export- 
ers and possibly promote some untapped 
markets, 

A big question mark hangs over farm 
goods. No surplus commodities are on the 
roster, in part because the administration 
still hasn't decided what can legally be 
shipped. 


Regulation of Bank Proxies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article by Mr. 
Lewis D. Gilbert, which appeared in the 
April 1956 issue of the Investor. Mr. 
Gilbert in the article points up the need 
for regulating the solicitation of proxies 
in connection with the operation of our 
banks. 

Iam certainly in accord with the views 
expressed in the article. In this regard 
on August 2, 1955, I introduced in the 
House H. R. 7853, which would authorize 
the Comptroller of the Currency to regu- 
late the solicitation of proxies for voting 
shares of stock of national banks. 

The article follows: 

ROUNDUP or New YORK BANK MEETINGS 

(By Lewis D. Gilbert) 

Leading New York banks, such as Chase 
Manhattan, First National City, Bankers 
Trust, and Chemical Corn Exchange, now 
send out postmeeting reports as a matter of 
good stockholder relations. They recognize 
both the basic right of owners to full dis- 
closure and the fact that general press cov- 
erage cannot be as detailed or informative 
as a postmeeting report. 

There are still three New York banking in- 
stitutions which, by neglecting to send out 
postmeeting reports, refuse to build up an 
informed electorate among their stockhold- 
ers. They are Guaranty Trust Co., Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., and Empire Trust. 

This year, once again, the writer moved 
from the floor of the annual meetings that 
such reports be prepared. Until such time 
as solicitation of proxies for bank meetings 
comes under SEC regulation, the vote is of 
necessity a token one, representing only 
those few independents actually present at 
the meeting. In direct contrast is the voting 
at large corporation meetings already under 
SEC rules where independents now receive 
the votes of hundreds of thousands of shares 
on proposals they introduce, 
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Fortunately, we are beginning to see pro- 
posals for legislation bringing banks under 
the SEC proxy rules. First to introduce such 
a bill is Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
of New York, an active and vocal member of 
the House Banking Committee. We hope 
that Representative MULTER will continue his 
efforts and that a companion bill will be in- 
troduced in the Senate. 

Let us now examine the issues covered at 
those banks which refused to impart the 
details of the annual meeting to their stock- 
holders. Were there things they did not 
want the stockholders to know? 


DISSATISFIED WITH DIVIDENDS 


Perhaps President Henry C. Brūnie, ot Em- 
pire Trust, wanted to withhold the fact that 
we registered a strong protest against the 
continued inequitable and arbitrary dividend 
policy of the trust company. In 1954 earn- 
ings were $12.23. Dividends were only $3 a 
share. In 1955 earnings rose to $14.71 and 
still only $3 was paid out to owners. More- 
over, the management made no attempt to 
pay a supplementary stock dividend. As we 
pointed out at the annual meeting: Is it any 
wonder that the number of stockholders of 
Empire Trust declined in 1955? 

The need for the right of cumulative vot- 
ing at State banks (national banks already 
have it) is well demonstrated by the situa- 
tion at Empire. If it existed, the owners 
who agree with the writer that larger divi- 
dends should be paid, would be represented 
in at least a minority position on the board 
of directors. For example, at Denver National 
Bank this year, thanks to cumulative vot- 
ing, Maurice Brody, the investment econo- 
mist, was finally elected to the board despite 
the opposition of management, thus assuring 
proper representation for all segments of 
stockholder opinion. An Empire director, 
similarly elected, would be able to learn the 
nature of the investments of Empire Re- 
sources Corp., wholly owned subsidiary, 
which has securities with a market value of 
$564,000. Mr. Brunie declined to furnish 
this information at the annual meeting. 

Naturally Empire management annually 
opposes our proposal to allow cumulative 
voting and demand for the end of the stag- 
ger system of electing directors. It opposes 
them by voting all the proxies, except those 
in our possession, against the floor proposals. 
President Brunie claims his views on the 
dividend question have the support of the 
majority of the shareholders. We remind 
him at each session that as long as he re- 
fuses to send our postmeeting reports, he 
cannot properly judge the extent of dissatis- 
faction among owners. 
£ LOSS OF POSITION 


Let us move on to Guaranty Trust Co. 
In 1940 this bank was third among the 
leading banks of the country. Today it has 
slid to seventh place. We asked why this 
had occurred, and had a postmeeting re- 
port been sent out, stockholders all over 
the country would have been able to read 
Chairman J. Luther Cleveland's answer to 
this vital question. The question of why 
the chairman's son had been appointed & 
vice president was also raised by the writer, 
and, of course, there was a floor resolution 
on the subject of establishing cumulative 
voting and ending the stagger system. 

By not sending out a postmeeting report, 
the management of Manufacturers Trust 
actually does itself a great injustice because 
in many ways this bank has been most pro- 
gressive in its stockholder relationships. 
Its meetings are democratic and the chair- 
man leans over backward to see that free 
speech and shareholder rights are upheld. 

HOTEL STOCKS UNDER FIRE 

The principal difference of opinion at 
Manufacturers Trust revolved around the 
question of what should be done with the 
Hilton Hotel stock the bank had acq 
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as a result of its interest, in former years, 
in the New Yorker Hotel. Several owners 
urged the bank to dispose of it while the 
country is enjoying prosperity. (At this 
Point only 400 shares of the preferred stock 
have been sold.) Horace D. Flanigan, bank 
President, presented some valid reasons why 
the board of directors hesitates to dispose of 
all its holdings and we personally feel that 
a case can be made out either way. A post- 
Meeting report would have aired this, and 
other questions, so that all owners could 
Comment intelligently when returning fu- 
. see from this brief roundup of 

meetings, the issues discussed are im- 
Portant to the owners so the shareholders 
are entitled to postmeeting reports. 


Statement by Hon. William A. Dawson, 
Republican, of Utah, on Legislation 
To Correct an Injustice in Present 
Child-Care Deductions for Income-Tax 


Purposes 
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Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
it has come to my attention recently 
that certain provisions of the new In- 
Come Tax Code are working to defeat 
tax relief for many divorced or widowed 
Mothers who have to work to support 
their families. The 83d Congress, wisely, 
I think, recognized that providing child 
Care during working hours placed an un- 
fair burden on divorced mothers, wid- 
ows and widowers working to provide 
for their children. As a result, the new 

me-tax law provides that the cost 
Of child care, up to a reasonable maxi- 
mum, is a deductible expense for income- 
tax purposes. 

There is a hitch in the law, however, 

h prevents it from benefiting many 
rs whom, I believe, Congress in- 
tended it should benefit. I refer to di- 
vorced mothers whose former husbands 
Contribute something to the support of 
their child. There are many instances 
Where these contributions enable the 
husband to claim the child or children 
dependents for income-tax pur- 
The contributions, however, are 
Rot e enough to permit the mother 
to remain at home. In order to supple- 
Ment the support payments, she must 
Work and while working must pay for 
fare of her children. 

As the law is now written, she is not 
entitled to the benefits of the child care 

Visions because the children are de- 
Pendents of her former husband in the 
Jes of the Internal Revenue Service. 

T have today introduced legislation to 

dorreet this injustice. Its only effect 

d be to make divorced women, wid- 

and widowers eligible for a child 

dare deduction despite the fact that an- 

other contributor to the support of the 

dren is entitled to claim them as 
dents, 
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This is meritorious legislation. It will 
create no new discriminations or injus- 
tices. It will remove a hardship caused, 
I believe, by some unfortunate wording 
in the present law. 


The Agricultural Revolution: Who Will 
Win It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
gue part of the past 2 years, Congress 
has been engaged in almost ‘ceaseless 
debate over the form and content of the 
new farm program. It now appears 
hopeful that the next few days will see 
enactment of a soil bank bill which 
meets most of the objections cited by 
President Eisenhower in his veto of the 
omnibus farm bill last month. I cer- 
tainly hope this is the case, for I believe 
the soil bank holds great promise for 
solving the surplus problem. 

Yet, it seems to me that the soil bank 
is at best but a temporary solution. The 
real solution lies not in decreasing pro- 
duction but in increasing consumption 
of agricultural products. Only when we 
do this can we claim to have solved the 
agricultural problem. 

How do we increase consumption? 
There are several ways, but there are two 
major methods which hold out real hope 
for the future of American farming. 
Expanded trade is one and the present 
administration is making real strides in 
finding greater overseas markets for the 
products of ourfarms. We need to make 
greater progress and I am sure we Will. 

Another means of increasing con- 
sumption lies in finding new uses for 
agricultural products in American indus- 
try. Along with several of my colleagues, 
I have introduced a bill, H. R. 10123, 
which establishes within the Govern- 
ment an agricultural research agency. 
This agency would be obligated to develop 
new uses in industry for the products of 
our farms. The program makes sense 
to me, for the long-range solution to the 
farm surplus problem must lie in new 
industrial uses for our constantly ex- 
panding farm production. 

Recently I had occasion to read a 
speech delivered by Wheeler McMillen, 
vice president of Farm Journal magazine. 
Mr. McMillen, a native of my hometown 
of Covington, Ind., is a recognized expert 
on agricultural affairs. In addition to 
his position with Farm Journal, he is 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Council for Agricultural and Chem- 
urgic Research. He has for many years 
urged increased emphasis, both by Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise, on re- 
search aimed at developing new uses for 
farm products. 

In his speech entitled “The Agricul- 
tural Revolution: Who Will Win It?” 
Mr. McMillen describes the great changes 
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taking place in American agriculture and 

the great e faced by agriculture 

now and in the immediate future. 

The speech, which is reprinted below, 
is one which I hope will be read by each 
Member of this House. 

THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION: WHO WII. 

Wir Ir? 

(By Wheeler McMillen, vice president, Farm 
Journal, Inc., and chairman of the board 
of directors of the Council for Agriculturai 
and Chemurgic Research, before the open- 
ing luncheon of the 2ist Annual Chem- 
urgic Conference, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
April 10, 1956) 

One does not apply the term “revolution” 
lightly. It signifies the complete turn of a 
cycle, something which is not accomplished 
in a vast industry by 1 invention or by 
1 discovery. Yet no one can question that 
a revolution is taking place in agriculture. 
The slow beginnings appeared in the first 
half of the 19th century. The reaper was 
its Concord and the steel plow was its Lex- 
ington. 

Almost without hesitation, invention and 
science continued to progress. Within the 
last decade the reyolution has sharply ac- 
celerted. Engineeirng and scientific devel- 
opments and their widespread adoption have 
changed the whole manner of agriculture, 
Today no man can farm exactly as he did 
even a quarter of a century ago. 

The revolution goes on. Farming has 
changed, farm living has changed, farm serv- 
ices have changed, and farmers have changed. 
We have witnessed revolution in machinery, 
revolution in science, revolution in agricul- 
tural education, and revolution in rural ways 
of living. 

Like most revolutions, this agricultural 
revolution is a hard period for those most 
directly affected as they struggle through 
its changes. Because the farm revolution, 
like a military action, has advanced un- 
evenly, with some salients far ahead of 
others, the present generation suffers from 
the economic distortions which have ap- 
peared. The production salient has advanced 
more rapidly than the marketing salient, 
and far faster than the utilization salient, 
Unless markets and uses catch up closer to 
Production, the present generation of farm- 
ers can lose this revolution. 

Industry can lose it, too. Few need to 
be reminded that unhappy effects can follow 
behind a continued curtailment of buying 
power in rural America. When business 
feels hurt in the countryside stores and banks 
the pain is bound to reach into city streets, 
through factory gates and into the payrolls 
of labor. The countryside half of the Nation 
will not suffer alone. Industry and com- 
merce and labor can all be losers if farmers 
lose. 

What is the character of this revolution? 
Obviously it is not reactionary. On the con- 
trary, it is progressive. Improvement, ad- 
vancement, and efficiency have been its man» 
ifestations, Farmers have gained perma 
nent new ground on the production front 
They have been winning that battle, but 
there are others to fight. 

It sounds of paradox to speak of anyone 
losing a progressive revolution. The ex- 
planation is fairly clear. Production has 
been stimulated by war, by price supports, 
and by innumerable advances that have made 
it easy to produce more. Meanwhile, new 
scientific knowledge of nonfarm materials 
has developed synthetic competitors for farm 
products, By adoption of American farm 
production methods foreign competitors 
have become more formidable. Caught in 
an uneven complex of progress, enmeshed 
in a tangle of distorted econorffic forces, 
many American farmers look to their im- 


mediate future with a degree of apprehen- 
sion, 
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For three decades Government has been 
making a series of legislative attempts to as- 
sure agriculture a full share of the national 
prosperity. The principal result of these ef- 
forts has been to demonstrate their dis- 
tressing futility. Economic puzzles do not 
accept political solutions. Meanwhile, the 
misleading myth of a political farm prob- 
lem has become all too well established in the 
public mind. 

The revolutionary advances In production, 
the disproportionate lag in uses and mar- 
kets for the resulting output, the vast 
changes in nonfarm business, all have com- 
bined with other factors to confront agri- 
culture with new obstacles, and with new 
opportunities as well. 

These obstacles cannot be dissolved by po- 
litical management. Political approaches 
may be expected to lead to worse farm leg- 
islation, more regimentation, higher taxes, 
and to deeper distresses in agriculture. 
Their eventual threat to individual liberty 
in America may be distant, but it is genuine. 

The political approach has been essentially 
negative and defeatist. It has said to agri- 
culture: “Retreat. Reduce your acres. Pro- 
duce less. Go backward.” 

No American industry has ever advanced 
by going backward. Neither will agriculture. 
Americans have always gone forward. If 
one route ahead proved to be impracticable, 
aggressive leadership has found or created 
other routes. 

Farmers themselves as independent Amer- 
icans have by their actions repudiated the 
policy of retreat. When limitations have 
been imposed upon acreage they have in- 
creased their yields. Many have taken ad- 
vantage of new efficiencies to enlarge their 
farms. Through or efforts they have 
battled to work out better ways to sell their 
output. They have refused to retreat. 

The political approach, too, has tended to 
proceed on the incorrect belief that there ex- 
ists some single, massive dragon which can 
be described as “the farm problem." Actu- 
ally the farm problem is many things— 
many crops, many products, many regions, 
many conditions and situations, many farms, 
many people. Because it is so many things, 
we do not have to deal with one great and 
mysterious hobgoblin. We face, rather, a 
variety of realities—some large enough, no 
doubt, others not by themselves too for- 
midable. 

Because these parts are real, and because 
they are separable, divisible, and identifiable, 
they can be handled by the habitual Ameri- 
can methods. They can be worked out one 
or two at a time. 

The great advances on the production 
salient appeared one by one. Nearly every 
one of them came by the efforts of private 
enterprise. All were the consequences of 
research and development. 

The tractor for universal use, rubber tires 
for farm machines, hybrid seedcorn, the soy- 
bean crop, chemicals to control insects and 
diseases in plants and animals, nitrogen fer- 
tilizers, antibiotics and hormones, continual 
improvements in applications of power—one 
by one all these have contributed permanent 
gains to agriculture» They have helped to 
lessen the costs of production, to enlarge the 
output per man and per acre. 

Unfortunately, while enlarging also the 
total national output they have not in all 
cases been accompanied by enlarged markets 
and by new ways to utilize the larger out- 
put. 

Among the inevitable consequences has 
been so large an increase in the capital re- 
quirements for farm operation that the tra- 
ditional agricultural ladder—from hired man 
to tenant to farm owner—no longer reaches. 
The opportunity for farm-loving farm youth 
to reach independent farm ownership has 
diminished. The statistics of output per 
farm in various classes indicate that a mil- 
lion or so farm families will likely have to 
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find other means of livelihood. These are 
among the less desirable effects of the imbal- 
ance between production and effective de- 
mand and, to an extent, of the policy of 
retreat. 

The fact that there Is no one solution, 
and that however glibly one may speak of 
them there are no easy solutions, does not 
mean that no solutions exist. Each phase 
of the situation is a separate challenge, and 
for each challenge there must be a possible 
answer. Aggressive effort by many people, 
each in his own field, will and many of the 
answers; and, in the American fashion, they 
will be profitable answers. 

For the problems which have arisen be- 
cause production has overreached demand, 
practical techniques for finding answers are 
well known. They have worked when they 
have been applied. When as much research 
and as much intelligent energy have been 
exerted in marketing and utilization as have 
been expended to increase production, the 
backward salients will catch up. 

Processing and salesmanship may find 
ways to induce people to buy more of the 
product, or to Induce more people to buy It. 

Science may find new uses for It. 

Research may find means to lessen further 
the costs of production so that prices can 
be more attractive. 

Economies may be developed in the costs 
of distributing the product. 

The margin of excess production may be 
prevented from appearing by providing farm- 
ers with new, different and more profitable 
crops to grow. 

No industry or business can fail to find 
in this constructive and typically American 
approach at least some points at which it 
can contribute and by contributing can 
profit. The primary job of this Council is 
to keep bringing specific points into view. 
We have here a common platform where 
agriculture, science, and industry can com- 
pare notes to individual and to mutual ad- 
vantage. 

For two decades, as the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, this organization has 
operated usefully as such a common meeting 
ground. It has worked, with widespread 
effect, particularly to encourage new non- 
food and industrial uses for farm-grown ma- 
terials. A compilation of such uses made 6 
years ago by competent authority indicated 
that at least one and a quarter billion dollars 
in farm value at that time went into indus- 
trial uses. The figure may by now have 
reached $2 billion. With the soybean most 
notably, but progress also with castor beans, 
tung oil, sesame, and others testifies that the 
work with new crops has demonstrated the 
need for immensely more research in this 
direction. Corncobs and other farm resi- 
dues have found markets that formerly did 
not exist. 

Now, under the broader name of The 
Council for Agricultural and Chemurgic 
Research, we seek to enlarge and intensify 
the effort toward a prosperous agriculture 
and sound national economy. 

With the volunteer participation of large 
numbers of individuals, and with increasing 
support from many industrial groups, we 
are beginning to seek out and identify spe- 
cific situations, to publicize particular chal- 
lenges, and to set them out in the light 
where industry and science can estimate the 
opportunities they present. 

Among other steps we have begun the se- 
lection of a series of separate product and 
commodity committees. We have called 
them “imagineering” committees. Members 
will include farmers, scientists, manufac- 
turers, processors, distribution experts, and 
other persons with creative and inquiring 
minds who will raise questions and suggest 
new approaches. The Hog Committee, for 
instance, may find questions to raise that 
concern breeding, feeding, health, housing, 
marketing, packaging, nutritive values, pos- 
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sible new uses for pork, products, or ques- 
tions of still wider range. When a question 
is good enough to be insistent we may hope 
that research and ingenuity will find an 
answer. Then, by that much, the so-called 
farm problem wil mave been reduced. The 
more such answers can be found, the more 
the problem will diminish. 

By working in these directions, searching 
out new facts to answer questions, inviting 
those who can profit to seek and apply an- 
swers, by using government in its proper 
functions.as.a valued servant, I am confident 
that measurable progress can be achieved. 

We expect to pass no miracles. Whatever 
gains are made will be permanent gains, 
nonrepealable, nonpartisan, profit-making, 
tax-paying gains accomplished in the Amer- 
ican spirit. 

Man has no more than begun to find the 
uses to which he can put the inexhaustible, 
ever-renewable abundance which the land 
can produce. He has as yet hardly glanced 
at the innumerable plant species growing 
over the earth's farflung wildernesses from 
which science will discover new things to 
sell. Agriculture needs new products and 
new models in order to avoid producing re- 
current surpluses of the old crops. 

Aggressive efforts can work out new mar- 
kets, new uses, new crops, new economies. 
Let's not retreat. Let's expand. Let's make 
greater use of our God-given natural and 
human resources. 

A dynamic agriculture can reach out for 
recovery of balance between output and 
markets. It can make places in farming and 
in the related industries for rural youth. 
It can, we may hope, improve economic op- 
portunities for the smaller farms and thus 
encourage the family farm to hold its com- 
petitive place in a stable America. 

The clock will not turn back. The cal- 
endar will not reverse itself. Agriculture's 
true concern is not merely too much of the 
old; rather, it is not enough of the new. 

The agricultural revolution will not be 
stopped. We must work harder in order to 
eyen up its progress. We must apply Ameri- 
can energy and commonsense and our ca- 
pacity for cooperative effort toward guiding 
this revolution. 

Let us endeavor that neither this genera- 
tion nor any generations of farmers shall 
lose by it. Let's work together so that in- 
dustry and labor and the whole Nation's 
economy shall not lose by it. 

Let us not leave the situation to politics 
nor permit the revolution to be won by so- 
cialism in government. 

The agricultural revolution can be won. 
Let's carry it forward in the American way— 
the only way that will permit everybody to 
share in the victory. 


Marxist Trade in Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include therein a recent 
article from the New York Times indi- 
cating the growing economic penetration 
of Latin America by the Soviet Union. 

This Congress should note the reasons 
for this ominous development, some of 
which are economic and some ideological. 
Higher price levels, less favorable credit 
terms, quick deliveries, crop and agri- 
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cultural surpluses, favorable Soviet ex- 
rates are among the principal 
mic causes. 
It will be noted that many goods, tools, 
and machines similar to those made in 
country are on the list now being 
exported from behind the Iron Curtain, 
and distributed in Latin America by the 
Viet. There is also multilateral trade 
involving the products of other countries. 
The area is apparently well infiltrated 
With Russian salesmen who, unlike diplo- 
Matic agents, can move around with 
&reat freedom and probably acquire 
Much accurate information as well as 
reased business, 

Under economie law, inflated price 
levels in the United States as opposed to 
© much lower price levels at which So- 
goods are exchanged, is a great fac- 
r encouraging expanding Soviet trade 
With Latin America. As this trade grows 
and more Russian and Iron Curtain 
8oods are brought into that area, more 
salesmen and businessmen visit 
the area and thus, not only mercantile, 
but cultural, ties are established, nour- 

ished, and increased. 
In view of the ideological penetration 
that has been visited upon many South 
€rican nations over a rather long pe- 
Mod and is still continuing, this Nation 
has Teason to be concerned about its fu- 
relations with our South American 
Reighbors. We are losing valuable trade 
links, but we are also losing vital strategic 
and cultural advantages which could 
have very serious effects upon us in more 
Ways than one. This isa problem which 
dequires the early, most earnest consid- 
ration of this Government at the very 

highest level. 

The article follows: 

BLOC GAINS IN LATIN America—OvT- 
BUYING AND UNDERSELLING UNITED STATES— 
New Polner FOUND DANGEROUSLY SUCCESS- 
Tux. 


(By R. Hart Phillips) 
A, April 30. — The new world peace 
Policy of the Soviet Union has been preceded 
by a program of economic penetration of 
Latin America. And many here believe the 
Rew “policy is more dangerous to the United 
States than the former bellicosity of the 


The 80 et Union is already stepping into 
the . —.— created by the inability of the 
United States to purchase the mounting 
tities of raw materials in Latin America 

the inability of the Latin Americans to 

Pay the nigh prices for United States exports, 
Latin America is a price market and will buy 
the Cheapest product, particularly when the 
"eller is also the buyer of its raw materials. 
Cuba, faced with a world surplus of sugar 
“td the continual efforts of United States 
8 ucers to cut Cuba's sales to the United 
tates, was highly pleased to sell half a mil- 
TOR tons of sugar to the Soviet Union in 
88. This year Cuba expects to sell a larger 
qantity of sugar to the Soviet Union, This 
Amation is being repeated in various Latin 
ten can countries, according to commercial 


SOVIET BLOC GOODS ON SALE 
we Walk through Habana's streets reveals 
Bown’ some of the money obtained from the 

Viet sugar sales is going. One can buy in 
a Shops Pilsener beer, ham from Prague 

Hungary, sausages from Poland, caviar and 
Taka from the Soviet, tiles and light bulbs 
tom vakia. The motorcycle mar- 
formerly held by the United 
and Britain and later shared with 
Germany, is being rapidly captured by 


ket 
Sta ae Cuba, 
West 
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Czechoslovakia, The new Skoda automo- 
biles, which recently arrived, are being 
viewed by the surprised Cuban public. 

What makes the business so attractive to 
the Cubans, are the quick deliveries and 
long-term credits offered, particularly on 
machinery, in contrast with the system of 
advance irrevocable credits placed in New 
York for purchases from United States 
exporters. a 

Not a week passes but that salesmen, en 
gineers, and technicians from countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain arrive in Cuba. These 
men give the impression of carefully avoid- 
ing any contact with Cuban Communists 
and on the surface are interested only in 
business. They offer the most attractive 
prices and terms for the growing exports 
from satellite countries of tractors, bicycles, 
machine tools, machinery for manufactur- 
ing plants, fertilizer, cement, agricultural 
and m g machinery, and many cheap in- 
dustrial products. 

The same thing is happening in other 
Latin American countries. Recently; it is 
reported, a successful trip was made by a 
commercial mission from East Germany to 
the Argentine and to Chile. 

These salesmen and technicians easily ob- 
tain and take back with them much infor- 
mation that it would be difficult for a Soviet 
agent to obtain. With a sufficient number 
of commercial agents traveling throughout 
Latin America spreading the propaganda of 
economic coexistence and collecting infor- 
mation, it is plain that the Cominform is no 
longer needed in this part of the world. 

THE AGRARIAN SCISSORS 

Some years ago a Russian economist, Eu- 
gene Varga, predicted the shift in Latin 
America toward economic coexistence with 
the Soviet Union based on a chart that he 
called Agrarian Scissors of Latin America. 
He showed the line of the upward trend of 
inflated United States industrial prices 
crossed by the descending ine of agrarian 
prices in Latin America. He pointed out 
that as the blades of the scissors opened 
wider, so in the same proportion did the 
chances of Soviet coexistence with Latin 


America become better. 


Fluoridation of Municipal Water 
Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


; OF UTAH ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
at the request of a resident of my dis- 
trict, I am inserting a letter I received 
recently for the information for other 
Members of Congress. The letter fol- 


lows: 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE DAWSON: Congress 
has been asked to appropriate $2,971,000 to 
the United States Public Health Service to 
combat dental disorders. Most of this 
money would be used by the United States 
Public Health Service for the engineering 
of consent to persuade city governments to 
add fluoridation to municipal water sup- 
plies. Whether adding an inorganic fluoride 
compound to drinking water would be bene- 
ficial or would have harmful cumulative ef- 
fects is a highly controversial issue with 
eminent authorities on both sides. To use 
public funds to promote one side of a con- 
troversial issue is not good. 
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Government in the ideal state should grad- 
ually wither away, but our Government is 
not withering away; it is getting bigger and 
bigger and more expensive. Our Govern- 
ment seems to be whittling away our free 
agency a freedom at a time. To use the po- 
lice power to force fluoridation of municipal 
water supplies over the strenuous protest 
of those who feel it would harm them is a 
totally unjustified attack on our freedom to 
choose what we take into our bodies. 

The problem arises Partly because food 
processing and handling methods remove 
vitamins and minerals, including fluorine, 
from many foods so they will keep better. 
If fluorine is important for healthy teeth, 
then so are others. A better use of that 
money would be to help educate people to 
choose better quality, natural, unprocessed 
foods which are rich in vitamins and min- 
erals, including fluorine. 

There aré several methods of obtaining 
the benefits of fluorine about which there 
is no controversy. There is the topical ap- 
plication of a fluorine compound by the 
dentist; there are fluorine toothpastes such 
as Crest; drugstores can supply fluorine tab- 
lets which are very inexpensive; certain foods 
are rich in natural fluorine. The person 
who is concerned has many choices, you see. 
Many people are exercising their right to 
choose the best way. To deprive these peo. 
ple of their right to choose the best way, to 
force them to take fluorine in their drink- 
ing water when they belleve it would harm 
8 =f a totally unjustified invasion of 
our fundamental freedom as guaranteed 
3 Constitution. yi y 

e urge you to use your influence 
this appropriation h acai 
Service. 
read to Congress 


Sincerely yours, 
Tsp 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Will Water Become Scarce? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hold in my hand the text of an 
interview entitled, “Will Water Become 
Scarce?” The interview is with Lt. Gen. 
Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engi- 
neers of the Army. The Government 
Printing Office has estimated that print- 
ing the interview in the Appendix of the 
Recorp will make 61⁄4 pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and will cost $500, 

This important and informative ar- 
ticle appeared in the U. S. News & 
World Report. The distinguished senior 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. CLEMENTS] 
desires to have the article appear in the 
Record, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp notwithstanding its 
estimated cost. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILL WATER Become Scarce? 
(Interview with Lt. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, 
Jr., Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army) 

Is lack of water a real threat to the United 
States? Are dust bowls coming back? 
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What, actually, lies behind the growing con- 
cern over water supply? 

What about all the floods? Why can't 
fioods be stopped? How much protection 
will people have against floods this spring? 

Answers are given now by the country's 
top authority—the Chief of Army Engineers. 

Interviewed in the conference room of 
U. S. News & World Report, Lt. Gen. Samuel 
D. Sturgis, Jr., describes water troubles and 
the reasons for their upsurge. 

General Sturgis explains why a thousand 
cities were compelled to restrict the use of 
water by their residents in 1953, why salt 
water crept up the Mississippi River in 1954, 
why floods did so much damage in 1955. 

Question. Do you foresee a time when we 
will run out of water, General Sturgis? 

Answer. Well, it is fast becoming possible 
if we don't act. Some two years ago, hav- 
ing looked at our whole national program 
and having visited so much around the coun- 
try and talked with people—hundreds or 
thousands of people, leading citizens, farm- 
ers, everyone—I couldn't help but feel the 
crescendo of interest in this field of water 
supply and water use. 

Question. Were people finding shortages? 

Answer. Oh, yes, there were shortages in a 
great many places. For example, the United 
States Geological Survey found in 1953 that 
there were a thousand cities, of fairly good 
size up to big municipalities, that actually 
had to go on a very restricted use of water. 

Question. Is water supply as big a problem 
now as flood control? 

Answer. I would say No,“ not at the pres- 
ent, but it is looming very seriously; and, if 
something is not done now, then 20 or 25 

from now it may be too late. 

Question. Are the big dust storms, like 
those in Texas, part of the water-shortage 
picture? ` 

Answer. Yes, definitely. These storms 
generally follow a period of sparse rainfall 
in a region, and that produces dry soil and 
water shortages there. Of course, the vari- 
ation of rainfall is tied to the general ques- 
tion of weather cycles, so you can't know for 
sure how long these dry periods will last. 

Question. Is the water table—supply of 
water in the ground—getting lower all the 
time? 

Answer. I'm not particularly an expert on 
that, but I do know from my military water 
investigations—because I have to supply 
camps and so forth—that in the Southwest 
the water table has just gone way down. 
It is very ominous in some places. We're 
worried about some of our military installa- 
tions down there on account of the future 
of the ground water supply. 

Question. What about the 
country? 

Answer. The water-supply table is cer- 
tainly lowered, due to overuse, in many cases; 
in other cases, I understand, underground 
supplies haven't been seriously depleted. 

Question. Is this mostly out West? 

Answer. Oh, no. For example, the only 
thing that kept the Ohio River in the sum- 
mer of 1953 flowing with enough water 
so that it was deep enough for navigation 
and to prevent the water from becoming 
dangerously polluted—so dangerous that the 
city purifying agencies would not have been 
able to safely reduce the bacilli—was the 
availability of conservation pools in our 
flood- control dams which had been built up 
to that time. Now, those are less than half 
of the dams that were authorized for the 
Ohio after the 1937 flood disaster. 

Question. You mean the Ohio would have 
been unfit for navigation? 

Answer. It would have been dangerous for 
domestic water supply, depending upon the 
efficacy of municipal plants, and there would 
not have been enough water for navigation 
to permit passage of barges over the lock 
sills. 


rest of the 
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Question. Where was the Ohio's water go- 
ing in 1953? 

Answer. There were two factors. Of 
course the river was not flowing as much, 
due to drought. And I think the important 


thing to recognize is that over the long 


swing we do have to make allowances for 
these droughts as they come along, but they 
all don’t occur at the same place in the 
United States at the same time. 

Coupled with the recurrence of another 
drought was the tremendous increase in con- 
sumption. Now that, of course, comes from 
such factors as the increase in population 
and the large increase in per capita con- 
sumption. And we should have water sup- 
plies which are increasing at least on a 
straight-line basis as compared with the 
population increase, not only from the view- 
point of expanded municipal needs but, even 
more importantly, the expansion of all uses— 
agricultural, industrial, and all other, 

Question. Do we have such an increase 
in our water supply? 

Answer. No, we don’t. The population in 
1900 was 75 million. It is now 165 million. 
In 1975 it’s predicted to be 200 to 221 mil- 
lion, and in the year 2000 it’s predicted to 
be 285 to 300 million. 

Question. What will we do for water for 
those people? Will they be short of water? 

Answer. Well, if you're talking about all 
uses of water, for agriculture, for industry, 
for domestic purposes, and so forth, I'm 
afraid the answer is “Yes,” unless something 
is done about it now. I think many people 
Teel that way. 

Question. Can't something be done about 
it? 

Answer. Oh, yes, and we'd better start 
doing it now. In general, we are going to 
have to develop more water-conservation 
storage on our streams—bring these streams 
under better control so we might save the 
water and have it when we need it—and 
incorporate measures to achieve that with 
plans for flood control and other water-re- 
sources development. 

Question. We have never had a national 
Water policy, have we? 

Answer. We've never had a national policy, 
but let me hasten to say that I think one is 
now being provided. The Department of the 
Army has been one agency—rather, I should 
say, the Department of Defense, but the 
Army has been the operating agent for De- 
fense—which, together with the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of In- 
terior, has been recently developing a policy. 

These three agencies have been operating 
under a directive of the President to estab- 
lish the President's Advisory Committee of 
Water Resources Policy. We participated 
during 1954-55 in the formation of a policy 
and a recognition of what the problems are, 
and I think it’s been a very fruitful effort. 
We all don't agree on every detail, and, I 
think in general, we couldn't be expected to, 
but there’s been a surprisingly high degree 
of cooperation and agreement, as to the 
problems that have been worked out. 

Question. On the Ohio River in 1953, if 
those people hadn't had water, what would 
they have had to do? Would there have 
been a crisis? 

Answer. There would have been a very 
serious crisis. 

Question. If you hadn’t had those flood- 
control and storage reservoirs? 

Answer. That's right. You understand, a 
flood-control reservoir is normally kept 
empty. But in many cases we provide a 
small, permanent conservation pool for fish 
and wildlife recreation and that sort of 
thing. The water zone between the top of 
the conservation pool and the top of the 
flood-control pool must, of course, be kept 
empty to wait the next flood, but the con- 
servation pool provides a source for use in 
emergency to augment low flows, and this 
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was done in 1953-54 in the case of our Ohio 
reservoirs. 

I can give you other illustrations. For ex- 
ample, the Fort Peck Reservoir in north- 
eastern Montana helped us meet a crisis on 
the Mississippi. 

Due to the low flow in the Mississippi in 
1953 and 1954—which were among the dries? 
years that the Mississippi Basin has ever 
had, due to the whole central part of the 
country being dry in those years—the salt- 
water flow—or wedge, as we call it—came 
up from the Gulf of Mexico underneath 
fresh water flowing into the Gulf below Neu 
Orleans. In other words, there wast 
enough fresh water coming down the rivet 
to push back the salt water and keep it out 
of the river. So the result was that, as the 
fresh-water flow in the river grew less 
less, the salt water came up the stream 0 
actually was within a couple of city block 
of the intake for New Orleans. 

And New Orleans would, no doubt, then 
have been in a very serious situation, be- 
cause they would have had salt water up to 
their intake. This would not only have 
jeopardized the city supply until rains fell 
again and the Mississippi rose, which 
haye been many months, but you can sê? 
the effect of salt-water seepage into the 
mains. 


MONTANA FLOOD CONTROL HELPED OUT AT NEW 
ORLEANS 

Question. What would it have done in the 
mains? You couldn't have drunk it—— 

Answer. No. 

Question. Would it have done chemical 
damage? y 

Answer. It would have corroded the mains 
Salt water and iron or steel, and so fort 
don’t mix very well. 

So what we did to meet the situation, 
brought to our attention by the alarmed 
city, was to discharge water from the Fort 
Peck Reservoir in northeastern Mon 
some 2,500 miles away—28,000 cubic feet per 
second of water, running it down the 
souri and into the Mississippi, in order to 
push this salt-water wedge back down and 
benefit the city’s water supply. 

Question. How long did it take that water 
to get down there? 

Answer. It took about 6 weeks. 

Question, How long did you have to keep 
that up? 

Answer. For about 3 months. 

Question. And that was when? 

Answer. That was in 1953 and 1954. On- 
in 1954 there was this difference: It was de“ 
liberate in 1954, but in 1953 we had, I 
heavy rains—as you'll recall—up there in 
Montana, and we had to let water out for the 
flood-control purposes, to lower the pool 10 
Fort Peck, so if automatically was availab!? 
to help out do tream. 

But in 1954 we very seriously reduced the 
Fort. Peck pool, which was something we 
would have preferred not to do, for the rea- 
son that we wanted to store as much water 
in the Fort Peck pool as possible, so tha 
when Garrison Dam was closed we could start 
filling Garrison from the surcharge of flood 
waters in the Fort Peck pool. 

Question. You created a new problem, 
didn’t you, in taking care of the New Or 
problem, down river? 

Answer. Well, I would say, not too serlou- 
aproblem. In other words, we may have de 
layed the filling of Garrison Reservoir, w. 
we had originally calculated would take of 
5 to 10 years, depending upon the amount 
rainfall in the upper Missouri Basin. W. 
where the rain might have been sufficient to 
All it in 5 years, it will now take 6. + 

Question. Are there other cases of th 
type? — 

Answer. I've used that purposely as an ex 
treme case, because it shows the interrelatio® 
of distant water resources and the im 
tance of broad controls. Fort Peck was never 
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designed, of course, todo such a thing. But 
by having that water available and con- 

it shows the tremendous things that 
ean be done on the spur of the moment, even 
though you have not even planned for them. 

Question. That also helped your pollution 
Problem along the Mississippi—— 

. Oh, yes; it all worked out well 
during those dry years. Around the Kansas 
Citys it tremendously alleviated the pollution 
Situation there, too. 

Question. Were they in danger of pollu- 

there? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Are they still? 

Answer. The situation has changed now 
because of the large dams on the Missouri, 

Question. But it can get bad again 

Answer. Yes. We don't have too much 
Water in the Fort Peck Reservoir now, but I 
: „even without the Missouri dams up 
to normal pool elevation, we could prevent 
Any critical situation from developing down- 
Stream. When I was out there, Fort Peck 

ir contained as Much as 17.5 million 
acre-feet out of a capacity of 19 million. 
Well, we've pulled it down now to around 5 
or 6 million acre-feet. 

Question. So that a solution such as you 
Used in the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers 
is not always on tap? 

. Certainly not in many other river 
basins. That's what Tm pointing out, that 
the more reservoirs we have the more tre- 
Mendous advantages we have for use in 
emergencies, 

ONE BUSHEL OF WHEAT TAKES 7,500 GALLONS 
OF WATER 


Question. General, what changes should 
make to avoid increasing water shortages 
as population grows? 

Answer. Well, may I give you some inci- 
dents and figures—I'll remember that ques- 

m, but I would like to finish, if I could, 
What I started out earlier to say about the 
Water-supply situation. 

During research of recent water-require- 
Ment and supply statistics since I have been 
Chief of Engineers, I was greatly surprised 
&t what I found and it may surprise you. 

t one bushel of wheat takes 7,500 gallons of 
Water; 1 ton of finished steel takes 65,000 
Ballons of water to produce; 1 yard of 
Woolen cloth takes 500 gallons, and a pound 
at rayon takes 100 to 200 gallons of water. 


WE CAN'T AFFORD WASTE 


Question. And that water is gone 
I . That is not entirely correct. But 
am glad you asked that for the reason 
that there has been no real investigation 
€ on the part of the Federal Government 
th industry, or by industry itself, as to 
exactly what the future water problem 
is with industry. But something should 
be done, because in some industries water 
ig economically used and re-used. In other 
‘Ustries it’s just taken in and it flows 
ht through the plant but with consider- 
ble net loss. Now, the point is we just 

can't afford to waste water in that way. 
Question. General, when that water flows 
through the plant and it has been used 
and polluted, it goes back into the river and 
ventually evaporates and comes back in 
— You don't really lose the water, do 


Answer. You lose some of it, but what I'm 
Saying is that we want to find out more 
about these losses. There are, no doubt, 
Some isolated studies that have been made 
by industries that have been extremely far- 
Sighted, but the studies aren't readily avail- 
adle and they are too narrow and restricted 
= deduce the broad elements of the prob- 

Therefore, I think that a broad investiga- 
tion in the nature of our original “308 re- 

™ (flood-control investigations) is one 
Of the things that we should do, because the 
Ustrial water requirement is getting to 


“what happens today. 
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be enormous. Moreover, as modern tech- 
nology develops you can easily discern the 
trend of requirements for water. Take the 
introduction of rayon, for example. Its 
process consumption of water is getting ter- 
rific. New requirements are similarly in con- 
stant demand, 

When I was a student at the University 
of Minnesota, before going to West Point, 
we were taught to design a domestic water 
supply for a city on a requirement of 50 
to 75 gallons per day per capita. After 
World War I and before World War II. this 
trend jumped up to, say, 75 to 125 gallons 
per day. After World War II. it has been 
running from 125 for smaller cities to larger 
cities like Chicago with 225 gallons per 
capita, Thus, there's another increase -be- 
sides the population increase, which is this 
greater per capita consumption. But that 
does not include industrial water, which, 
of course, is also moving up, as I indicated, 
for new industries. 

Question. Can't you use some water both 
ways: First, for industrial use, and, later, 
for consumption? 

Answer. Certainly, there could be a great 
deal of reuse—that's right. In fact, that is 
Industry dumps the 
water and it goes downstream for further 
industrial and domestic withdrawal. 

Then you've got the problem of pollution. 
Now, Im looking at the problem of pollution 
in a long-range way by saying that I think 
like the Public Health Service. And I think 
Tm quoting them correctly when I say that 
they believe ultimately in complete primary 
and secondary treatment, so that eventually 
pollution will not have to be considered as 
another factor infringing on our water 
supply. : 

80 Lm saying that there's got to be, I 
think, a sound, progressive and authoritative 
plan for universal treatment over a reason- 
able period of time. This, of course, is a 
responsibility of the Public Health Service, 
with whom we work very carefully, and we 
know they are doing a great deal in this 
direction, for which they deserve more public 
recognition and support. While it is a Pub- 
lic Health Service job—educating and as- 
sisting the States and industry—I think 
pollution is a State problem primarily. But 
certainly the Public Health Service has the 
Federal leadership. 

But while I say that full treatment by in- 
dustry will ultimately have to be provided, 
it doesn’t mean it’s not already a problem 
on many streams, so that treatment must be 
accelerated right now. Because pollution 
is getting to be such that even industries 
can't use the water and reuse the water 
again in many cases. 

Part of the problem also is the heat of 
the water discharged by industry. I can't 
give you any figures, but I do know that the 
cost per degree of cooling water by furnish- 
ing additional supply in the Pittsburgh area 
is something fabulous. 

Question. You mean that water heats up 
as they use it? 

Answer. Water heats up very measurably, 
which has an adverse effect mechanically on 
the use of water by industry downstream as 
well as adding to the pollution problem. 

Question. Then, is the whole idea to use 
the water, clean it up, and put it back in 
the river so somebody else can use it? 

Answer. Yes. Of course, there would still 
be some losses, but in industry, as I said, 
we don't have much information and we 
need to know a lot more. For example, let’s 
take irrigation: In irrigation, I understand, 
the amount of water that is first diverted 
to the land, and later returns by drainage 
and percolation to the source of withdrawal, 
is as low as 30 percent, depending upon the 
soil. If it’s soll which drains very well, the 
return flow may run up as high as 60 per- 
cent. 
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HOW MUCH WATER IN THE UNITED STATES? 

Question. What should we do to increase 
our water supply? 

Answer. Well, there are many thin 
think, that can be done, and IN go to thas 
if I may point up one more thing: 

Actually, on the 8-million-square-mile 
area of this country, there’s an average rain- 
fall of 30 inches, which produces rainfall 
amounting to 4,300 billion gallons per day. 
Now, of that 4,300 billion, something in the 
neighborhood of 3,000 billion goes back by 
transpiration and evaporation into the at- 
mosphere, leaving a total amount 
off in rivers and streams or Percolating into 
the ground of 1,300 billion, which is the 
ultimate limit of supply. 

I emphasize that this is the to 
available to our country. And Sazi 5 
we are consuming about 200 billion gallons, 
So there is a finite limit, and I believe most 
of us have never thought before that it was 
finite and limited. We've always assumed 
that the supply of water is more or less in- 
finite. Specifically based on 


msuming toda 
15 percent of the maximum available N 

Question. Of the total available water 

supply— 
Answer. Yes, In 1957 we'll use 350 Dillion 
gallons, or 27 percent. So, you see, we're ac- 
tually approaching inexorably that 100 per- 
cent, or 1,300-billion-gallon maximum, as our 
population rapidly increases and our per 
capita consumption skyrockets simultane- 
ously. 

However, that doesn’t represent the true 
picture in each region of the country, be- 
cause that’s averages I'm talking about. 
Now, out of the 1,300 billion, roughly 1,100 
billion runs off and the other 200 billion per- 
colates into the ground. And of that 1,100 
billion—to show you the very important dif- 
ferences in amounts of water that are runs 
ning off in different parts of the country 
in the North Atlantic States, the rivers 
191 billion, but in the basin of the Red River 
of the North in Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, which is about the same area, it's only 
4.5 billion. So, you see, you've got a tre- 
mendously unequal distribution. 

So when you say, “Well, it looks like we're 
not too badly off because in 1975 we're only 
going to be using 27 percent,” that isn’t true. 
They're already short in some areas, 
and that’s what we are hearing about and 
will continue to hear ominously in years to 
come. And that’s the trouble: They're con- 
stantly going through the ceiling of availa- 
ble average supply in a number of regions 
and we are going to be increasingly going 
through the ceiling unless we do something 
effective—and soon. 

CROPS AND POWER COMPETE 


Question. In what areas are we going 
through the ceiling? 

Answer. Well, naturally, the areas that are 
going through the ceiling first are many 
parts of Texas, Oklahoma, the great basin of 
Utah, and spasmodically parts of the Plains 
States and several Western States. I have 
been told that a Utah utility had to quit 
generating power from his hydroplant at 
times when they would like to use it to 
meet peak demands, and were now only 
using it occasionally because their custom- 
ers downstream needed and called for the 
water more urgently for irrigation. 

That type of pressure is building up all 
the time. We have recently encountered it 
in our own reservoir operations; that is, pres- 
sure to keep reservoirs full for downstream 
low-flow regulation instead of using the stor- 
age for meeting power peaks in accordance 
with project design, and emptying flood- 
control pools as required to prepare for future 
flood threats. 
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THE WATER SHORTAGE IS MOVING EAST 


Question. Is the water shortage moving 
east? 

. Answer. Yes; it’s moving east. For exam- 
ple, on the Ohio River in 1953-54—because it 
was a dry year—a lot of new water losses in 
the Ohio came from withdrawals for sprinkler 
irrigation, which we always had learned in 
the past applied principally if not solely to 
the western usage. 

Question. But now irrigation is spreading 
to the East, isn't it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

reading 
T deen They're using sprinkler irriga- 
tion on Long Island now- 

Answer. Oh, yes. Well, the reason, as I 
understand it—and I'm no agronomist—is 
that it is providing the crops with water at 
the right time and that really increases the 
yield and quality. 

Now, by sprinkler system they can do that. 
You know, I've been a western boy, and out 
there in Minnesota or particularly in Kan- 
sas—I've spent a lot of time in Kansas—when 
a dry summer comes the corn dries up, and 
there you are. No matter how much water 
you had in the fall or how much water in 
the spring, when you need that water you 
don't get it. 

But if you're in reach of a steady flow in 
a creek or river, by the sprinkler system you 
can apply water to crops as they need it. 
Sprinklers are coming into the East now, and 
they're getting some wonderful crops, greatly 
increasing the acreage yield. So there's an- 
other demand on water in the Central and 
Eastern part of the country on top of popu- 
lation and enormous industrial requirements. 

Question. General, is the water shortage 
caused entirely by the increased use of water? 
Is it correct that the natural supply of water 
isn't diminishing? 

Answer. I don’t believe that the supply of 
water is diminishing. I think the United 
States Geological Survey probably could give 
you a better answer than that, but I've never 
heard them say so. But I've lived and 
worked in different basins of the country, 
like the Missouri Basin, New England, the 
Ohio, the Lower Mississippi, and so forth, 
and I've been generally familiar with the 
long-range rainfall records. I am also some- 
what familiar with the tree-growth records, 
and nobody has ever found a definite cyclic 
difference over a long period of years. In- 
evitably, drought and— 

Question. The alternating wet and dry 
cycles are generally very orderly—— 

Answer. I think it will even up. Of course, 
there are going to be droughts at different 
times in different areas—for instance, like a 
shift to Texas from the southern portion of 
the Missouri Basin, which was frightfully dry 
in 1953—but they had lots of water up there 
in North Dakota, which was one of the worst 
dust-bowl States in the 308. 

So I think that precipitation will even up, 
generally, all the way through the country. 
But you are going to have droughts here and 
there, 


And the reason it is 


INDUSTRIES WITH A THIRST £ 


Question. Won't industry tend to move 
where water is? 

Answer. Yes, industry is moving. For ex- 
ample, on the Ohio River, which normally 
does have a lot of water—I was down there 
as a captain in 1937, and I never saw so much 
water in my life. Therefore, when I went 
back there as Chief of Engineers and found 
a shortage of water, it was rather amazing. 

But there have been 7,000 industries lo- 
cated in the Ohio Valley since about 1940— 
right along the river. Navigation has played 
a big part in that, of course, by providing 
cheap water transportation for bulk goods, 
But I think the availability of the water sup- 
ply now is fast becoming a problem for the 
future, and the people in the Ohio Valley 
already are really worried now about their 
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water-shortage problem. One of the reasons 
they want the flood-control dams built is 
not only to prevent the recurrence of the 
1937 flood disaster—and less than half of the 
required and authorized dams are built 
now—but for low-flow regulation as well. 

Back in 1937, everyone was enthusiastically 
backing flood control for the Ohio. But a 
war comes along and a new generation, and 
people forget. Now the people of the Ohio 
and their leaders have begun to pick up 
again and see what the story is, and they're 
going out for dams for water supply as well 
as flood control. 

In fact, one of the main reasons behind 
this second awakening is because they want 
their conservation storage for low-flow regu- 
lation, realizing the industrial requirements 
for the water, as well as their own health 
and domestic purposes. 


WE CANNOT RELY ON UNDERGROUND SOURCES 
f FOR THE FUTURE 


Question. Coming back to the question of 
water supply in the ground: How is that 
water stored? Is it down in the bowels of 
the earth? A 

Answer. Yes, there's a previous layer of 
earth bewteen two impervious or watertight 
layers, like clay, and it has contact with 
or is intercepted by a river, lake, or some 
other source. The water thus enters this 
gravel or sandy section or it may percolate 
directly, as in the Nebraska sandhills, down 
to the lower impervious layer, and then it's 
stored there. 

Of course, if it’s constantly tapped by too 
many wells, the withdrawal is greater than 
the replenishment and, therefore, the level 
of the ground water goes down. For ex- 
ample, in an area of reasonably abundant 
rainfall, like the Chicago area, in about the 
1850’s or sixties there were artesian wells 
flowing, I'm told. Now those wells are not 
only not under pressure enough from adja- 
cent areas to flow freely at the surface, but 
wells are being sunk 500 and 600 feet deep. 

Question. In order to get water 

Answer. In order to get water, that’s right. 

Question. General, how much of this an- 
ticipated need for water would be met by 
the dams for flood control that you are 
building? 

Answer. Well, since we cannot generally 
rely on our fast-diminishing underground 
sources to meet future needs, it seems ap- 
parent we must store and conserve the sur- 
face water in our streams and rivers. That 
means dams and reservoirs. In many, many 
places, flood-control and water-supply stor- 
age can both be accomplished by one proper- 
ly designed dam. So I think a main solu- 
tion to our water-need problem is to be 
found in an expanded reservoir-building pro- 
gtam, in which all interests must take part. 

But there are many facets to the problem. 
First of all, we really need data. We have 
got to have information, from people who are 
not just engineers, on the growth of indus- 
try, and what is going to be required in the 
way of accelerated production, and its nature, 

Of course, we can predict more closely the 
population increase. But there are going to 
be additional per capita requirements. The 
standard of living is going up and up, and, 
as has been evident in the last quarter cen- 
tury, there is more and more water used do- 
mestically, and industry will require more 
for the production needed to meet popular 
demands, 

LAWS ARE INCONSISTENT 

Question. Why hasn’t the Government 
done more to control floods? 

Answer. I might say that there is a vast 
growth of public understanding and interest 
in our flood problems on a national basis, as 
compared to long-standing interest and 
knowledge in particular localities and re- 
gions, betwen the early 1940's, when I was 
district engineer at Vicksburg, and today— 
particularly beginning after World War II. 
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That’s reflected. I think, even in the last 5 
years, between the Hoover Commission find- 
ings and recommendations in the report of 
1950, and the Hoover Commission's recom 
mendations of 1955. 

There are some very significant differences 
between those two reports. And I think that 
the significance is that the 1955 report does 
not dwell on the foibles, if you want to call 
it that, of the public departments, but on 
the fact that the real conflicts and basic 
problem are caused by conflicting and incon- 
sistent laws, the lack of a comprehensive 
policy, and the absence of uniform govern- 
mental guidance for those departments of 
the Government charged by law with devel- 
opment of the different aspects of water 
resources. 

I'm not in any way saying that the opera- 
tions of our Department and other depart- 
ments couldn't have been improved—and Í 
can assure you they have been, enormously, 
over the years. But the onus of all the 
blame and everything you can name in the 
field of water resources was formerly put on 
the Government agencies, and that’s not true 
in the present Hoover report. 

In fact, this Commission points out this 
conflict. of legislation, and this conflict of 
public interests which is behind the conflict 
in legislation arises sometimes from honest 
differences and sometimes from selfish in- 
terest. 

For example, in the upper part of the Mis- 
souri River Basin the people honestly 
naturally feel that the Missouri’s water 
should be developed primarily for irrigation 
and hydropower. But, in the lower part 
the river, they need water equally badly for 
navigation and water supply. That's a per- 
fectly honest difference, and the problem 18 
to reconcile that difference, which is being 
done by the present comprehensive program 
known as the Pick-Sloan plan. 

And there are a great many other conflicts 
of interest. For example, that part of the 
so-called upper-watershed programs pro- 
viding for the construction of small up~ 
stream dams does not do very much for 
alleviating floods downstream. 


SMALL DAMS NOT ENOUGH 


Question. Small dams are not the answer 
to flood control, then? 

Answer. No, not by any means, and I think 
the Department of Agriculture will be the 
first to tell you. But they do furnish sub- 
stantial flood reduction well upstream. 
whereas the downstream dams preventing or 
ameliorating floods, like the recent disasters 
in New England and California, obviously 
can't affect the upland tributaries. 

But there's also this conflict: While wa’ 
shed programs provide a certain amount of 
water and percolation down through the 
ground for the farmers, the people down 
stream—say, in Texas and other 
regions—find that water stays in the dams 
and evaporates, which reduces the amount 
that can come downstream and sink into the 
soil and charge the earth downstream—re- 
charge the water that has been taken out 
by pumping, or that provides steady surface- 


stream flow. I’m only giving you that as an 


example of the conflict of interests. 

Now, it's that sort of basic conflict that led 
to laws, which laws were executed by various 
departments of the Government. But even 
if my corps had responsibility for adminis- 
tering the reclamation law, instead of the 
Interior Department, we would still have 
had the problems of conflicting laws to 
reconcile, because we'd be operating under 
one set of laws for navigation and another 
set for reclamation, which were mutually 
inconsistent. So that has been the really 
basic cause. 

Question. How much progress have you 
made in controlling the major rivers? DO 
you need more reservoirs along the Ohio a 
Missouri, for exampie? 
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Answer. Yes, in the 
the upper part of the 
Protected. For instance, 
Curred in 1952, which is the greatest flood of 
Tecord, was 17 miles wide from bluff to bluff. 
It was even greater than the flood of 1844, 
Which is the flood of previous record and 
Which, I gather from talking to the grand- 
sons of old French trappers, also stretched 
trom bluff to bluff. 

Question. At what point of the river was 

t? 

Answer. That was about 50 miles above 
Omaha. However, the flood of 1952, if it oc- 
curred again today, would not be even over- 

because the upper part of the Missouri 
1s controlled. 

Question. With the Garrison and Fort Peck 
reservoirs? 

Answer. Garrison, Fort Peck, and Fort 
Randall. 

Question. Those dams weren't in operation 
m 1952, were they? 

Answer, No dam except Fort Peck was in 
Operation in 1952. And, of course, some 
Critics of the Pick-Sloan plan said SEN 
Wasn't worth anything. That was cr 
Just as if you'd dug the Panama Canal half 
Way and somebody said, “Well, it’s no good. 
You can't get any transportation through it. 

That's the upper part of the river. 

lower part of the river—we've had a 

c problem down there. You may have 

of Tuttle Creek Dam, where the farm 

and small-town population of the Blue River 

Valley has been up in arms. Now, as far as 

the Corps of Engineers is concerned, I knew 

very well that situation and we stayed out 

Of it. We said it’s something for the people 

to settle among themselves. We're just en- 

Sineers and economists, and we're not going 
Sut and plug this thing at all. 

However, we were and are absolutely con- 

Vinced of its necessity and we gave all the 
to both sides when asked. So they 
finally did get together—I don't mean to say 
t the opposition has been eliminated; I 
there are still some people bitterly 
but the majority was awakened by 

the 1951 flood. 


TWELVE-INCH RAIN IN 24 HOURS 


Question. You mean around Kansas City? 
Answer, The Kansas Cities, the Kansas or 
Kaw Valley, and the Missouri Valley below 
City. The Tuttle Creek Dam is on 
the Blue River, which flows southerly into 
Kansas River at Manhattan, and it's the 
Kansas which produced that perfectly ter- 
flood where it rained for 30 days and 
culminated in a 12-inch rain in 24 hours. 
It centered right on the Kaw River. 

That overtopped the levees at Kansa City 
and deluged the lower Kaw cities like To- 
Peka, and rich bottom lands. Now, of 
Course, theoreticaly, these levees at Kansas 
City shouldn't have been built until we had 
bult the reservoirs. That's one of the 

we often are pressed to do pending 
oir construction, and all you do is just 
Put people in false safety. 

1 They always want the levees bullt because 
t protects them against most floods, and for 
Pro floods these levees had done a fine job. 
50 bably a dozen floods could occur - maybe 
ben could have occurred—and those 
F ees would have protected the Kansas 
one without being overtopped. But this 
ere flood overtopped the levees because the 
®servoirs on the Kaw, including Tuttle 
Creek, had riever been built—they were all 
°pposed by a vocal minority. Now that's 
peen changed, This minority had certainly 
eir own interests to protect, but, as I have 
„it is an honest conflict in which the 

Seneral interest should prevail. 

Question. Are they built now? 

Answer. Not yet. But Tuttle Creek is now 
cer way again. You see, it was started, 

n it was stopped by the opposition, and 
it's been started again. 
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Question. Do you try to build to protect 
against a flood of that proportion? I think 
that was the kind of flood that comes only 
about once every 50 years 

Answer. We estimate that it was greater 
than a 50-year flood. But, to answer your 
question, we just don’t blindly go in and 
protect against every conceivable fiood in 
every locality. It all depends upon the local 
factors. For example, if we have a small 
dam located in an isolated area where the 
failure to provide complete protection might 
occur under some superfiood that nobody 
could ever conceive of, we use a lesser fac- 
tor of safety than we would up in New Eng- 
land, say, above the town of Waterbury, 
Conn., where thousands of people are in- 
volved, not only in Waterbury but down- 
stream. 

So in levees we use a freeboard, sometimes 
only 1 foot for the flood that we think is the 
maximum that will occur, Sometimes we 
use 3 feet. If it’s a small agricultural area 
not highly populated and developed, then we 
use maybe 1 foot. But if it's a town or city 
or down on the Mississippi where a breach in 
the levee can flood—as it did in 1927—areas 
as big as the States of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut combined, then we use 3 feet 
superelevation against the project flood, 

Question. Those are levees? 


Answer. Those are levees, yes; or flood 
walls. 
THERE ARE FOUR MAJOR WAYS TO TAKE CARE OF 


FLOODS 


Question. But those aren't a solution to 
the flood problem? 

Answer. Levees and flood walls are only one 
means of solving the flood problem—but a 
very important means in many cases. Actu- 
ally, there are 3—or 4—major ways in which 
floods can be taken care of. Two of them 
are almost the same. 

One is by reservoirs. Two is by levees 
and/or flood walls. In other words, use the 
levee where you've got the room, but where 
you haven't got the room, as in a congested 
city along the river, you put up a flood wall, 
a vertical concrete wall, The third method 
is channel rectification, that is, by cutting 
through bends in the channel you naturally 
increase the velocity of the water and there- 
fore the quantity of flow, because the water 
on a sinuous bend is on a flatter slope than 
water cuttirig straight across. 

Question. Is that called a “spillway”? 

Answer. No, a spillway is part of a dam or 
diversion works, technically. 

HOW SPILLWAYS WORK 


Question. Well, down on the Mississippi 
they built spillways, they built the Atcha- 
falaya spillway— 

Answer. Well, yes, but that is a diversion 
floodway, which is another way of controlling 
floods in the field of improving channel ca- 
pacity. That's simply where, when the water 
gets to a threatening height, you spill it over 
into another channel, 

For example, let's say the Mississipp! gets 
full, and it’s about to threaten the levees 
above New Orleans. We open the Bonnet 
Carre spillway gates and it goes down a flood- 
way to Lake Pontchartrain and then out to 
sea. Or the Atchafalaya, you were speaking 
about: We get to a certain height where it 
begins to threaten the levees in the vicinity of 
the Red River and we have a freeboard of 
only 1 foot left. O. K., we open the Morganza 
spillway and spill flood water through their 
floodways into the Atchafalaya Basin, and 
the excess water goes to sea a hundred miles 
west to New Orleans. That’s diversion, or 
floodways controlled by spillway gate struc- 
tures. 

And then there also is zoning. We've been 
criticized a good deal for not zoning more. 
That involves taking bottom land out of 
use for homes, businesses, or plants, to pro- 
vide greater flowageway between flood walls 
or levees, because you can bulld the levees 
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and flood walls just so high without risk 
structurally. By zoning, it is possible to 
provide a greater channel capacity and lower 
levee heights, so some people say, “Well, just 
zone it, keep people out of that area which 
is the river's natural old ground to wander 
in. Why build on it?” 

Of course, obviously, that’s an easy thing 
for theorists without responsibility to say, 
but anybody who tried to take the stock- 
yards out of Kansas City—and one fellow 
did, somebody who was getting up a new 
plan out there 

Question. And there are the railroads 
along the river 

Answer. Yes, and you can't put the rall- 
roads back on top of the hills. And then 
you have, at the confluence of rivers, several 
railroads coming together down the river val- 
leys. That's the heart of the city, and it’s 
physically what permits the interchange of 
goods from car to car and from car to boat 
and from rail to truck, and so on. It’s very 
easy to say, Let's just zone all that,” but 
not many chambers of commerce would en- 
thuslastically support the idea, In some 
cases, however, zoning may offer the best 
solution, and we do give it careful study, 

Question. Don’t these floodways or spill- 
ways sometimes accentuate your downstream 
problem? 

Answer. That is correct. And that's a very 
good question, I may say. Suppose we pro- 
vide the floodway land and levees for the 
Kaw River, and no reservoirs. Now, that 
means that all that flood water, as it falls, 
is going to peak down there. Now, let's as- 
sume it passes the Kansas Citys successfully 
because we took the stockyards and we took 
the railroads and put them up in the hills, 
so you have this big area in which this flood 
peak can pass—— 

Question. Right now, doesn't that crest 
pass more swiftly down the Missouri River 
than it used to? 

Answer. Can I answer that in just a sec- 
ond? Td like to say that as long as that 
flood crest passes the Kansas Citys, it floods 
rich areas for hundred of miles that are not 
protected below the city, whereas if there 
were reservoirs, you'd let it out gradually. 

With the reservoirs, we would know that 
the flood waters would be detained and let 
out gradually in less than bankfull amounts, 
In other words, our flood-control tunnels 
and gates for releasing water from behind a 
dam are so designed that we can discharge 
through them just as fast as we possibly can 
without the water going overbank. 

HAVOC IN NEW ENGLAND 


Question. You've had this same problem 
up in New England? 

Answer. In New England—of course, last 
year's flood disaster was different in many 
respects from other floods; not totally, but 
in the major respects in that it was dynamic 
in nature. In other words, the rain fell in 
not much greater quantities than it has 
fallen in previous storms, but it fell in a 
much shorter time, which naturally meant 
that all that water tried to get out at once, 
And, therefore, it piled up in enormous 
heads, 

Thus, high velocities had the dynamic 
effect of completely taking houses and every- 
thing else and tearing them away from their 
foundations and smashing them against 
bluffs, bridges, and dams. Whereas most 
foods, like on the Mississippi, are inunda- 
tion-type flogds, namely, you have water 
standing up to around 4 or 5 feet and you 
suffer a lot of damage, but you don't have 
the total building taken away and smashed, 
That’s the difference. 

Question. Couldn't that damage have been 
avoided in New England by flood-control 
projects? 

Answer. A great part of it could have been 
if we had gone ahead with the flood-control 
plan. That was a $331 million program, of 
which only 72 million had been spent—and 
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had been appropriated. And that is not, 
believe me, any criticism of Congress. I per- 
sonally feel that Congress has gone ahead on 
flood control quite fast and they’re pushing 
faster. But the trouble is that in some cases 
the projects proposed and studied are not 
economically justified by flood records of the 
ast. 

p In other words, in probably 25 percent of 
the cases when we worked out the economics 
of finding a suitable site, the annual costs 
exceeded the benefits. Relocating the rail- 
roads and the highways—which is a greater 
cost in highly populated areas than else- 
where—plus the normal taking of reservoir 
land, and the construction works involved, 
comprise the principal elements of the total 
project costs. The annual costs are obtained 
from amortizing that total amount at 214 
percent interest over the 50 years we give as 
the life of the project, plus the annual op- 
eration and maintenance cost. If this an- 
nual cost is more than the annual benefits, 
the project is not recommended. The an- 
nual benefits are obtained by calculating the 
average annual flood damages prevented, 
based on such factors as estimates of experi- 
enced flood damages, reservyoir-operation 
studies, and the frequency of occurrence of 
various sizes of floods. 


OPPOSITION WASHED OUT 


Question. Wasn't there also some opposi- 
tion to flood control in New England? 

Answer. Yes, by far the largest percentage 
of projects not undertaken in the past was 
due to local opposition—which, I might say, 
has practically vanished today. There isn't 
any that I know of, and if there is, it’s com- 
pletely underground. 

Question. Will it slow your program in 
other parts of the country if you concentrate 
on New England's problems? 

Answer. Well, we are going to have to 
call on other parts of our organization 
throughout the country for help, because the 
engineering force up there in New England is 
not big enough. We will decentralize to 
other divisions some of that design—we'll 


farm it out. Now, I would say that it won't 


throw us behind elsewhere, for the reason 
that we're taking those district offices where 
we would have had to reduce our engineering 
force and giving them work for New England 
for which New England does not have the 
capacity personnel-wise. 

Parenthetically, of course, you know our 
greatest problem is one of engineering per- 
sonnel—engineering and science these days, 
it’s terrific. But I would say “No,” it will 
not interfere with the New England program. 

Question. How about California and Ne- 
vada and Oregon? 

Answer. I don’t know of any new emer- 
gency programs for those areas, but there is 
tremendous pressure from out there, as well 
as from New England. 

Question. Why wasn't anything done in 
that area, on the west side of the Rocky 
Mountains, earlier than this? 

Answer, Well, we have our active program 
out there of about $400 million total in the 
flood area of California, of Which 

Question. West of the mountains? 

Answer. Oh, yes, in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys. 

Question. Well, I mean up in Oregon— 
those rivers that cross 

Answer. Oh, yes. You mean also in the 
Elamath River in northern California? 

Question, Where the recent floods oc- 
curred—— 

Answer. We have certain authorized proj- 
ects in northern California and Oregon that 
have not been started. That is the only 
area in which we feel that the program may 
not be sufficient. 

Now, the reason why that is so Is this: 
The population up there in those mountain- 
ous areas, and even along the coast north of 
the San Francisco areas, is not very large— 
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nothing like the Central Valley of California, 
where the floods also raged, as you can appre- 
ciate. So there just were not enough bene- 
fits to justify miore reservoirs than we had in 
the plan. However, by no means had all of 
the recommended and authorized work been 
built In California. 

Now, since the flood that has occurred in 
California shows additional damages of a 
very great nature, like the one in New Eng- 
land, then, as in New England, it indicates 
that we should reexamine our determinations 
of annual project benefits in the light of 
present-day conditions and get enough aver- 
age annual savings to justify the costs. Be- 
cause the benefits, which means the damage 
you save, must be greater than the costs 

Question. Why is that formula applied? 

Answer. We are directed by Congress that 
the benefits must exceed the costs—''the 
benefits, to whomsoever they may accrue, 
must exceed the costs.“ That is provided in 
the 1936 General Flood Control Act. 

COUNTING THE DAMAGE 

Question. How do you determine the 
damages? 

Answer. By damage surveys, I thought per- 
haps you might ask me for a figure for the 
west coast. 

Our first estimates show damages of about 
$150 million, but they are not final. Those 
damages are in California, Oregon, and 
Nevada. 

Now, I can Illustrate from New England. 
In New England, the first figures on damages 
coming out were $1.6 billion, which were the 
local estimates of the governors and the civic 
leaders and businessmen of the towns, who 
were naturally overwhelmed at seeing such 
destguction of their own or colleagues’ busi- 
nesses and homes. And a terrifying experi- 
ence for them that never had occurred be- 
fore. 

Actually, the damage is usually less than 
it first appears, but still a very great sum. 

Question. Assuming that, from year to 
year, until the plan is completed, you're giv- 
en all the money you need to go ahead as 
rapidly as possible, how long will it be before 
you get everything taken care of up in New 
England. to the extent possible? 

Answer, You appreciate that’s a hypothet- 
ical question? 

Question. That's right. But just assuming 
that you can go ahead as you want to and 
need to, how long will it be? 

Answer, I would say about 6 or 7 years to 
do it economically. You could push it faster 
and make a crash program out of it, but that, 
we think, is not wise, as we keep learning 
from experience all the time. However, that's 
on the assumption that we would get all the 
money we need, we would get all the people 
we would need, and so on, 

Question. But, in another 6 or 7 years, New 
England should have all the flood protection 
that is economically feasible? 

Answer. Under the present authorized 
plan. Now, that is not true as far as the 
extra money we would need to take care of 
Diane-type storms, because we are making a 
survey on that storm. Last July, Congress 
passed a resolution, which resolution asked 
us to review Diane as to rainfall, just as we 
were studying all hurricanes as to their tide, 
wave, and wind effects along the shores. It 
will take about 2 years to get that report in. 
And then it will have to be authorized. And 
only then—when it's authorized—can appro- 
priations follow. So I would say 10 years, in- 
cluding protection from storms like Diane. 

Question. Applying the same assumptions 
to California, what period of time will it take 
to get that in hand out there? 

Answer. Well, I am guessing In this case, 
but I would say those are bigger dams out 
there—those are big multipurpose dams. 
New England dams are essentially single- 
purpose, flood-control dams. Multipurpose 
dams run into a great deal more time, and I 
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would say, since it’s a very big program, too, 
it would probably be 10 to 15 years. 


SAVING: 90 MILLIONS 


Question. Don't you already have some- 
thing on the Sacramento Valley that showed 
its worth in this California flood? 

Answer. The biggest saver of damages out 
there was the levees, which saved about $90 
million worth of damage. 

Question. How about the Folsom Dam and 
the Shasta Dam? 

Answer. Shasta was a Bureau of Recla- 
mation Dam and did a wonderful job, and 
Folsom Dam, built by the Corps of Engineers, 
did too—both of them. I can give you the 
statistics on the Folsom; I don't have them 
for Shasta. 

Question. Would the damage have been 
about twice as bad if it hadn't been for these 
dams? 

Answer. Perhaps not that much. As far 
as damage is concerned, it would have been 
enormous without the dams and levees. The 
damage actually prevented was about $116 
million. Now, there are still authorized 
dams that could have been built that would 
have added $22 million savings. All we n 
is appropriations. If they had been built, 
a total of $138 million worth of damage 
would have been prevented. 

Question. Can you see the time when there 
will be no major floods? 

Answer. Oh, yes; no major floods. Exclud- 
ing the year 1955, which was certainly & 
flood year, and not counting those damages 
yet, the average annual potential of flood 
damages, as of 1954, was estimated at $911 
million a year. 

Now, the amount of that estimated poten- 
tial damage eliminated by completed flood- 
control works, like these that we've been 
talking about, and others throughout the 
country, is $491 million annually, Which 
means that about 58 percent of all potential 
damage has now been prevented by com- 
pleted works. Projects under construction 
and those not started, when completed, will 
add $220 million more of annual 
prevented. 

So, if you take the $220 million and add it 
to the $491 million, you get $711 million, 
which is around 78 percent of the potential 
damage each year. That leayes about 
million worth of damage for which there is 
nothing authorized now in the way of pre- 
ventive measures. Of course, these poten- 
tial damage estimates may have to be re 
upward as a result of recent flood experi- 
ence. Furthermore, these estimates are based 
only on areas we have studied along main 
rivers and major tributaries. 

But that doesn't mean that more is not 
preventable as time goes on. For instance, 
in our resurvey of the Klamath River, We 
may find projects that, because of the dam- 
age that has occurred, now can be justifi 
and built, I don't know what the irreducible 
minimum is, but I feel certain all 
disasters are preventable. 

Question. General Sturgis, this long-rang® 
program of preventing floods, getting it 5? 
that we can be reasonably sure that we won't 
have these great disasters—what would that 
kind of program cost? Does anybody have 
any idea? 

Answer. Yes; we have some statistics. T 
might give you our total for all types of 
projects of the corps, river and harbor, multi- 
purpose, and everything else. The multi- 
purpose projects would have hydropower. 
navigation, and other purposes not counte 
of course, in the cost of flood control. 

The total number of projects that we have 
‘are: completed, 2,294; under construction: 
304; authorized by Congress but not Je, 
started—awaiting appropriations—610; for 4 
total of 3,208. 

Then we have the estimated costs: co 7 
pleted projects over the past 125 years, ss 
billion; under construction, $7 billion; au 
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thorized but not built, $5.6 billion—roughly, 
$16 billion is the total cost. 

Appropriations, so far, against that 816 
billion, have been $6.9 billion, of which $3.4 
billion has been for completed projects, and 
$3.5 billion for projects under construction, 
Which still require $3.5 billion to finish. 
Then, for those authorized but not started, 
We've spent various minor amounts of 
money largely on planning, $21 million— 
still leaving about $5.6 billion required to 
Complete authorized projects not started. 

Or, breaking down the $16 billion total cost 
in another way: 6.9 billion have been ap- 
Propriated and 9.1 billion have not. That 
means they're still to come. g 

Now, there are authorized, in addition to 
that, about $2.5 billion worth of projects, 
but we have screened those out. In other 
words, we had about $11.6 billion of proj- 
ects authorized by Congress to be built. 
And, when I took office, one of the first ac- 
tions taken by my office was to screen out 
those poor projects that were either out of 
date, uneconomical, objected to by people, 
or needing further study—even though au- 
thorized by Congress. 

Pulling all of these out left solid projects 
Which were badly needed from a technical 
Viewpoint and desired by a majority of the 
local people, and which enjoyed much more 
than a marginal justification, from an eco- 
Nomical viewpoint. Thus, we still have $9.1 
billion to complete authorized projects now 
Underway, and those highly deserving proj- 
ects for which construction funds have not 
yet been appropriated. 

Question. Those are projects already au- 
thorized, aren't they? 

Answer. Yes. Also, in the flood-control 
field, additional projects have been author- 
ized whose cost runs about $1.9 billion as part 
Of an inactive group of 82.5 billion of projects 
Which we have recommended should not be 
built, after screening them. We've either 
Made them inactive or deferred them for 
further study because we are not sure they're 
Sound at this time. 

Question. Will the Army engineers ever 
Work themselves out of a job? 

Answer. Well, not in my time, anyway, but 
I don't think that's important. What is im- 
portant is a water-resources program to fit 
the present and future needs of this country, 
no matter who builds the projects. 

Question. A moment ago you spoke of 
these projects having a 50-year life. Does 
that mean these big lakes behind the dams 
are going to fill up with silt within 50 years? 

Answer. No, it does not. But, from a 
bookkeeping and cost viewpoint, we have to 
cut off a project's life somewhere. We merely 
Want all of our projects to pay for themselves 
in not over 50 years. Take Garrison Dam. 
We've got a silt pool in that reservoir which 
can fill up in about 200 years, and that will 
not, until then, interfere or encroach upon 
any of the purposes of the project. In other 
Words, we have silt storage purposefully 
Planned. 

Question. This 50-year business is just for 
accounting then? 

Answer. Yes. In other words, a 50-year 
Period for returning benefits equal to or 
greater than the cost of the project. Be- 
Cause you really can’t see economic or physi- 
dal events too far ahead, We think that that's 
& reasonable period. We know that the 
Project is at least good for 50 years. A few 
Of them, of course, we may class at only 
a 30-year or 40-year life. But a big dam, 
& concrete or earth dam—of course, an earth 
dam, as you know, also has an enormous 
amount of concrete in it in such features 
ža ‘the spillway, intake structure, outlet 
Works, powerhouse, etc.; for instance, 3 mil- 
lion cubic yards of concrete forms part of 
these features for Garrison Dam—we give 
u big dam a life of 50 years for fiscal pur- 


Poses but we know it will last perhaps 
hundreds. 
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The reason is that we provide silt storage. 
The amount depends upon circumstances, 
but we like to have storage sufficient for at 
least 200 years. But if the Agriculture De- 
partment gets going and constructs all the 
small dams needed in a watershed, does ex- 
tensive contouring and all the planning 
and other things that they propose to do 
for soil conservation, then we can expect a 
longer life, because this will retain silt in 
the uplands and there will be less silt washed 
down against the dams. 

Question. Isn't that one of the biggest 
benefits of upstream projects—greater soil 
conservation? 

Answer. Yes; much the greater benefit. 
The Corps of Engineers, let me say, has al- 
ways supported strongly this soil-conserva- 
tion program, primarily because we realize 
the great value of the soil to the Nation and 
we want to keep it out of our reservoirs as 
well. $ 

But in our designs we don't rely completely 
on that work being done. We allow for a 
silt pool, and anything that is done by the 
Soil Conservation Service is over and above 
that and makes the life of our silt pools 
longer. Consequently, it assures longer life 
for the dam. 

Question. Whenever we write anything 
about the Army engineers, we are inundated 
with letters from people who say that if 
you'd just dam up every creek or every little 
spring on every farm you'd solve this prob- 
lem, Is that necessarily true? 

Answer. Oh, no; that’s far from true, I 
believe you will find that the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service itself and the Department of 
Agriculture do not claim that the preven- 
tion of downstream floods can be accom- 
plished by soil conservation and other up- 
per-watershed improvements. Rather what 
they say—and I have heard many official 
statements from members of the De 
ment of Agriculture—is that the two pro- 
grams are supplementary, neither being able 
to do the flood-control job of the other. 

We have always agreed on this, but again 
the conflict is between the interests of met- 
ropolitan areas downstream and the villages 
and farmers who live in the upper water- 
sheds. This conflict is based on personal 
interest in the relative priority in the use of 
funds—whether first efforts are for projects 
to prevent great disasters downstream, or to 
improve the economy upstream. 

Read what Dr. Hugh H. Bennett says— 
a very honest scientist and an original or- 
ganizer of the Soil Conservation Service— 
you can't possibly prevent downstream dam- 
ages on the principal rivers by means of 
small, upstream dams. 

This is the true picture, but, unfortunately, 
some individuals have let wishful thinking, 
rather than accepted scientific fact, domi- 
nate their utterances in their private in- 
terests. ‘ 

Question. With regard to the future water 
supply, is the Corps of Engineers doing any- 
thing about cloud seeding, and making fresh 
water out of sea water? 

Answer. No, sir; that is out of our baili- 
wick, We cooperate with the Weather Bureau 
and with the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, and we're interested in watching those 
experiments—but I'm not an expert on that. 

Question. Is there any promise to making 
fresh water out of sea water? 

Answer. Yes; I think that's coming along; 
it’s very expensive right now, but I have 
tremendous faith—I was born in 1897 and I 
don't think anybody who's lived in the last 
50 years would say that there is anything 
can't be done eventually. 

Question. Do you think that in our gen- 
eration we'll have to break through this 
research barrier and make fresh water out 
of salt water? 

Answer. I think that that may well hap- 
pen, but Im not prepared to say that it will 
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be done in our generation or the coming 
generation, because I believe there as so 
many other feasible steps—some of which 
I've outlined—that can be done and must 
be done, that large-scale treatment of sea 
water won't be necessary. 

CALIFORNIA'S PROBLEM 

Question. Well, in California, is water go- 
ing to limit their growth? 

Answer. I think water is limiting their 
growth now, and, of course, they're pushing 
awfully hard. 

Question. Is salt water creeping in in 
California? 

Answer. Salt water is creeping in in Call- 
fornia due to the fact that the fresh-water 
head has been reduced inland by the with- 
drawals from wells and that these porous 
strata intersect the bottom of the sea, so the 
sea water creeps inland as the water head 
inland sinks sufficiently below sea level, 

Question. How far back inland is it? 

Answer. Oh, it goes back, I believe, as far 
as the coastal range. 

Question, Is there any sea water in any 
other part of the country? 

Answer. Yes, there are other parts of the 
country affected, but not as yet in a major 
way. 

Question. Is there a way you can move 
water from one 

Answer. From one basin to another? 
Well, even in a small tributary area, when 
you attempt to transfer water and put it 
over the hill into another drainage area, 
you run into trouble right off the bat. 


Everybody is beginning now to see the value 
of that water. 


Question. Well, I did read in the paper 
that eastern Texas has a great deal more 
water than 

Answer. Yes, I have heard even that they 
want to bring it down from the Missouri, 

Question. And you can take it out and 
bring it out through a dam—— 

Answer. Well, they want to bring it down 
from the Missouri—were that possible, finan- 
cially. But the people in Missouri would not 
play, I can assure you. The people of Mis- 
souri even differ among themselves in the 
priority use of water, but I think the Pick- 
DONE system of dams will largely overcome 


And I might say this: The people, frankly, 
in the upper part of the Missouri Valley, 
have been much more foresighted and 
broader in their concepts for the common 
Valley welfare than at least some of the 
people in the lower parts. They have sacri- 
ficed a lot of the limited Valley bottomland, 
which is among the most fertile they had, 
for large reservoirs of tremendous value to 
the downstream people. Moreover, their 
upland soll is not generally as good as it is 
down in Missouri and Kansas. They've 
been, I think, very farsighted in providing 
areas for water storage. 

FLOOD THREAT IN KANSAS 


Question. They haven't resisted the way 
the others have? 

Answer. No. At last, after much con- 
troversy, the green light was given us last 
year to begin again on Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
on a tributary of the frequently disaster- 
producing Kaw River. 

We did build a relatively small reservoir, 
Kanapolis, on another tributary of the Kan- 
sas. as authorized back in 1938, but there 
are relatively few in the lower Missouri 
and the tributaries compared to what is 
needed, And I'm just as sure as I'm sitting 
here that they're going to be hit by a ter- 
rific flood on those tributaries, the Grand 
and the Osage as well as the Kaw, and 
they're going to be hit by increasing water 
shortages as time goes on. 

I think, as a matter of fact, that the water- 
supply angle has resulted in more sustained 
Pressure from the people than floods, The 
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floods are great disasters, not forgetting the 
loss of life and economic scars on the people 
in the valley and cities, but for most people 
of a region they’re too soon forgotten. But 
the increasing impact of water shortage re- 
sults in a broader and much steadier push. 
It’s not so intense as flood pressure, but 
it’s driving people 

Question. Why is it that Europe, with 
a much greater density of population, doesn't 
have the same problem of water supply that 
we have? Do they have better water-con- 
servation practices than we have? 

Answer. Oh, I think they have considerably 
better conservation practices, generally. 
After all, their population pressures have 
been greater than ours for centuries. Now, 
I think that we've made a lot of progress, 
particularly in the last 50 years. 

I'm thinking of the forestry program. For 
example, when I was a boy I lived in that 
wonderful white-pine country in northern 
Wisconsin, and it was terrible to see the 
slashings up there of those wonderful white- 
pine forests. I once saw those marvelous 
forests of white pine standing—many town- 
ships of them—when I was young. Well, 
that has been all changed and we've got 
now a national forest up there in this lake 
region, and in that forest, now, some of the 
trees are.50, 60 years old, and coming back 
in wonderful shape. 

So I think that we're making great prog- 
Tress. But I don't know that the time has 
come when there's enough pressure on us 
to do as the Europeans do, or the Japanese. 
With the Japanese—part of their religion 
is that there's a spirit in every bush. And 
they actually revere nature. But my point 
is that we shouldn't wait for necessity to 
compel us to act. 


Some Phases of Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J, PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include therein a recent 
article from the New York Times en- 
titled “House Group Hits United States 
Geneva Role,” summarizing a report re- 
cently made by a House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee headed by our able and 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, and composed of 
other able and distinguished Members 
of the House. 

The committee report deals with ex- 
ceedingly vital problems in a penetrating 
and able manner. It stresses the diffi- 
culty of keeping the lines of the free 
world drawn firmly without a clear con- 
sistent policy applicable to all areas. 

It is illogical to believe that other free 
nations can be expected to take a strong- 
er position toward communism than our 
own. Concessions which we make by 
conferences, trade concessions, political 
agreements establish guideposts for the 
conduct of other free nations and un- 
doubtedly give impetus and stimulation 
to feelings and policies of neutralism. 

Are we being outmatched, outmaneu- 
vered in the diplomatic game? Are we 
losing strength in the free world because 
the Soviet tactics of psychological war- 
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fare are superior and more effective? 
Are we losing the confidence and support 
of present and former subject peoples and 
races victimized in the past by corrupt, 
despotic, colonial systems we are alleged, 
rightly or wrongly, to have sustained and 
supported? 

The report appropriately notes the 
Marxist basis of Soviet world policy and 
its determined, unceasing campaign to 
conquer the world for communism. 

The question might well be asked 
“How can there ever be even a pretext 
of peace in the world so long as one group 
of nations is conducting an aggressive 
campaign against the government and 
the governments of all other nations, 
and endeavoring to bring them under its 
authoritarian rule?” 

This Nation has discovered by now, I 
think, that foreign aid does not insure 
loyalty to our cause, and that mili- 
tary assistance does not necessarily 
strengthen free nations that do not pos- 
sess the “will” to be strengthened. In- 
sofar as the battle against communism 
is tied in with national security, it is 
clear that only those nations can be de- 
pended upon to remain firmly on our 
side who are truly determined and pos- 
sessed of the will to defend their own 
birthright. Those nations who are re- 
ceiving our economic and military aid 
and sitting on the fence practicing neu- 
tralism while waiting to see which way 
the struggle for freedom is going, can 
hardly be depended upon to be strong, 
loyal allies. These nations merely 
weaken the integrity and solidarity of 
the free world. Another group of na- 
tions which, in effect, says to us, “Give 
us economic aid or we will go Commu- 
nist,” is even more harmful to our cause 
because they are practicing a form of 
international blackmail and can hardly 
be counted upon at any time to stand 
behind our side in the world struggle. 

The problem of helping undeveloped 
nations also confronts us with most 
challenging problems, We are facing the 
prospect of competing with the Soviet 
in assisting certain countries which, it 
is clear, will finally line up on the side 
which helps them most. I do not accept 
the thesis that all nations will sell their 
freedom or surrender to slavery for eco- 
nomic aid. To the extent that commu- 
nism thrives on poverty, misery, disease; 
and hunger, it is probably true that 
the alleviation of these conditions wher- 
ever they exist, would normally prevent 
or lessen the growth of communism, 

Shall this aid be rendered exclusively 
by the United States, or will it be a 
United Nations programs? If the former, 
how far can we go feeding, clothing and 
supplying undeveloped countries; bring- 
ing up their economic and industrial po- 
tential in the competitive sense as well 
as their social condition without danger- 
ously draining our own resources and 
creating additional difficulties for our 
own economy. 

If this aid is to be parceled out by the 
United Nations with major contribu- 
tions by this Nation how can we justify 
the Soviet Union designating the bene- 
ficiary nations and exercising its veto 
power over others—a privilege it might 
have in some circumstances, What will 
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the effects be of these huge grants to 
underdeveloped nations upon our own 
economies and the economies of nations 
associated with us. These are all seri- 
ous problems for discussion and settle- 
ment. They must be considered and de- 
cided not only upon humanitarian 
grounds alone, but upon the basis of the 
broad interests of this Nation. Under 
no circumstances should be pursue poli- 
cies which will strengthen and spread 
communism and increase the war poten- 
tial of possible enemy nations. What- 
ever action we take in this field should 
be predicated on our demonstrated ca- 
pacity and the interests of freedom. 

The committee has mentioned the 
necessity of improving our human rela- 
tions in our various aid programs. That 
would also apply to our diplomatic poli- 
cies. The human relations and the hu- 
man questions are really important ones, 
if we hope to achieve enduring friend- 
ship with the millions and millions of 
people who are struggling to get out 
from under the heavy, oppressive blan- 
ket of imperialism that has covered and 
stifled them for centuries. If we would 
be true to our own traditions, we must 
not only have sympathy with their 
problems, but a sincere willingness to 
try to help them within the range of 
our ability, to escape tyranny and estab- 
lish free institutions. 

This great moral obligation is all the 
more pressing in the case of the free 
nations that have been recently un- 
ceremoniously dragged behind the Iron 
Curtain and are suffering denial of their 
traditional freedom. I refer to nations 
like Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and others that are being held 
tight and fast by Soviet shackles, It is 
our duty to encourage the aspirations 
of these people for restored liberty, and 
render them every assistance we can, 
because there can be no real lasting 
peace so long as these nations are domi- 
nated and held in subjugation by a 
Marxist communism choking their spir- 
itual existence, 


The recognition of Red China and its 


“admission to the United Nations would 


be a great setback to democracy and a 
great victory for communism, as the 
committee notes. The accomplishment 
of these aims would mean to many that 
the Communists had already won their 
struggle for world power. Let us reso- 
lutely and militantly adhere to this car- 
dinal principle of American diplomacy— 
no recognition of the Chinese Reds, no 
admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. 

The article follows: 

From the New York Times of May 6, 1956] 

House Group Hrrs UNITED STATES GENEVA 

ROLE—PARTICIPATION IN PARLEY HELD BLOW 

TO ANTI-Rep EFFORTS IN MIDEAST AND ASIA 
(By C. P. Trussell) 

WasHINGToN, May 5.—A House Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee charged today that the 
United States had seriously weakened all 
anti-Communist efforts in the Middle East 
and Southeast Asia by taking part in last 
summer's conference of heads of government 
at Geneva. 

The group of 3 Democrats and 3 Republi- 
cans said President Eisenhower's attendance 
at the meeting, in which Soviet leaders also 
participated, promoted a dangerous neutral- 
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ism and a distrust of the United States in 
those areas. 

There was a feeling in many lands, the 
Congressmen added, that it was senseless 
for them to resist communism if the West 
Was going to accept the Communists into re- 
Spectable society as at Geneva. 

The subcommittee, headed by Representa- 
tive Clement J. Zablocki, Democrat of Wis- 
Consin, issued today a 213-page report on a 
2-month tour last fall that took the study 
mission through 26 countries from Greece to 
Japan. The report was unanimous. 


SOME ECONOMIC GAINS NOTED 


The Congressmen acknowledged they had 
found imposing economic progress in a 
number of countries, since a similar study 
Was made 2 years ago. But they were sharply 
Critical of the failure of the United States 
and the free world to establish a clear and 
firm policy in the winning of friends abroad. 

“So long as this uncertainty and the re- 
Sulting irresolution exist,” the report stated, 
“Asian leaders cannot be expected to stand 
up against Communist China.“ 

Meanwhile, the report noted, the Commu- 
nists are determined and concerted for the 
Mastery of the world, and the new Soviet 
Grive to give economic aid to strategic areas 
is proving to have many attractions for peo- 
Ples who in the past received many billions 
in aid from the United States. 

The Congressmen urged a thorough re- 
study of United States policy with particular 
attention to divorcing this country from any 
Association with European colonialism. 

Referring to the Geneva Conference as a 
disrupting factor in the world situation, the 
Teport said: 

“In this tense and critical period, the 
efforts of the United States to aid the legi- 
timate ambitions of the peoples of the Mid- 
Gle East and southeast Asia were seriously 
Weakened by the holding of the first Geneva 
Conference. 

“The nations of these regions were deeply 
Concerned about what appeared to them to 
be an about-face in the attitude of the 
Western Powers toward Soviet Russia. They 
Were shaken by the apparent readiness of 
American leaders, not merely to accept 
“peaceful coexistence’ but to strive for friend- 
ly intercourse with the Communists.” 


GENEVA SPIRIT IS CITED 


“The ‘sweetness and light’ campaign, re- 
flected in friendly pronouncements by 
Americans, in the exchanges of visitors be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, in the relaxation of our barriers to 
trade with Communist countries, and in 
Other ways, tended to weaken the anti- 
Communist resolve of the peoples of the 
Middie East, southeast Asia, and of the Far 


Discussing the spread of neutralism, the 
Teport said: 

“The combined effect of the first Geneva 
Conference, and of the change in Commu- 
nist tactics, has resulted in the growth of 
neutralism in these regions. The people in 
Many of the countries visited by the study 
Mission were of the opinion that the United 
States was asking them to be more firm, 
More unbending in their anti-Communist 
Stand than the American Nation itself was 
Willing to be.“ 

The report said the mission “must reluct- 
antiy report that it found in many coun- 
tries profound distrust of the motives and 
©f the stability of purpose of the United 
States.” 

“What many fail to realize,” the report 
added. “is the Communist offers of assist- 
ance carry with them many expertly dis- 
Suised and hidden strings intended to open 
the way for the establishment of Soviet in- 
fluence and eventual domination over the 
ed ea of the Middie East and southeast 

a” 
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There was an increasing conviction, the 
report contended, that in a showdown the 
United States and the colonial powers of 
Western Europe would sacrifice the interests 
of Asian countries “if that seems to promote 
their own interests and security.” 

Also, there exists a feeling that the United 
States, because of Japan’s potential might, 
tends to put Japan ahead of other Asian 
countries that have “not forgotten their oc- 
cupation by Japanese armies,” the report 
added. 

It stated that the very, efficiency with 
which the United States carries out its aid 
programs has produced increasing irritations, 
even resentment. 

HUMAN APPROACH HELD VITAL 


“We simply will have to do a better job 
with our human relations 7 oF Teroa aa 

rograms,” the report continued. e key 
thing is not the amount of aid. It is the 
manner. It is not enough to analyze figures; 
we must do a better job of analyzing people. 
This is where the Communists have left us 
far behind.” 

The study mission, which put in more than 
2 months in the various fields, stated that 
the United States must refuse steadfastly 
to recognize the Communist regime in China 
and resist its admittance to the United Na- 
tions. 

“Free Asia,” the report said, “will crumble 
once it believes the Communists are winning. 
Recognition by the United States or admis- 
sion to the United Nations of Communist 
China would mean to Asia, as it should mean 
to us, the Communists have already won.” 

Other members of the panel were Repre- 
sentatives JOHN Jarman, of Oklahoma, and 
Ropert C. Byrd, of West Virginia, Democrats; 
and Representatives WaLTER H. Jupp, of Min- 
nesota, MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, of Illinois, 
and E. Ross Apam, of Indiana, Republicans. 
The staff consultant was Albert C. F. West- 


phal. 


Independence for the Handicapped 
Through Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a great deal of pride today that 
I announce that a young lady in my 
congressional district placed fourth in 
the Nation in the 1956 National Essay 
Contest sponsored by the President's 
Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

For the edification of the Members 
of Congress I am inserting the prize- 
winning essay in the Recorp and I want 
to commend Miss Sharon Borg of 605 
Grand Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
her magnificent accomplishment: 

INDEPENDENCE FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 

Silence is not peaceful for the deaf mute 
who watches life passing like a noiseless 
procession; darkness is eternal for the man 
who sits idly by, listening to the activity of 
a world from which he has been excluded; 
movement is impossible for the useless legs 
of the young woman doomed to a wheelchair 
by the ravages of polio. Anxiety and inse- 
curity haunt their days and trouble their 
nights because they are dependent on the 
charity of their friends, their families, and 
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their State. Physiologically they are heal- 
thy; mentally they are intelligent; and they 
need and want to work to fill the void in 
their lives. But who has a Job for a sales- 
man who can neither hear nor Speak, or for 
& bookkeeper who can't see the figures before 
him, or a model who is bound to a wheel- 
chair? They and the 2 million like them 
don't want charity; they want a chance to 
be independent. 

Vocational rehabilitation gives them the 
chance they seek. State-Federal P: 
rehabilitate about 60,000 of the 250,000 who 
need their services each year. Those who 
are rehabilitated and returned to work gain 
economic independence. Of the 64,0000 who 
were rehabilitated in the fiscal year 1954, 
76 1 d were unemployed and 24 per- 
cent were engaged in tempor. or t 
jobs when rehabilitation began. Ne s 
tal earnings rose from $17 million a year to 
ue 1 = they will pay about 810. in 

come es for ever spen 
on rehabilitation? acest Bes s 


they can 
pick up the broken pieces of their ee and 
Vocational 


people. 

Much progress has been made in the field 
of employing the handicapped, but there is 
still much more which can be done. Hu- 


By employing th handics r 
e 

the Nation builds up its labor force, helpe 
the relief rolls, and turns the disabled into 
taxpayers.* In a country based on the be- 
lief that each human being has the right to 
have the opportunity of developing his po- 
tentials, the handicapped deserve the chance 
to work as well as the nonhandicapped, 

Regardless of these basic reasons for em- 
ployment of the handicapped there are many 
employers who cannot accept it as a wise 
Practice. There are those who believe that 
there is no place in some industries for the 
impaired worker and that working with the 
handicapped will result in unpleasantness 
and embarrassment for other workers. 

These ideas do not hold up, however, in the 
face of the results of a joint United States 
Department of Labor and Veteran’s Admin- 
istration survey of 100 plants employing 
11,000 disabled and 18,000 nonimpaired 
workers, The survey showed that impaired 
workers produced at slightly higher rates 
than nonimpaired workers on the same job; 
they sustained fewer disabling injuries when 
exposed to the same hazards: they had the 
same minor injury rate; they had no signifi- 
cant difference in the voluntary quit rate; 
they had about the same absenteeism records: 
and they had the same wide range of skills, 
abilities, and interests.* 

Certainly any industry can profit by hay- 
ing adaptable, careful, reliable, productive, 
and capable employees such as these, 

Although an individual is physically han- 
dicapped, he may not be a handicapped 
worker. A deaf mute who operates a heavy 
machine in a factory finds his disability ad- 
vantageous because it relieves him of the 
stress and strain caused by the factory noise; 
the blind man whose highly developed sense 
of touch enables him to assemble minute 
parts in a delicate assembly job is one of the 
most valuable men in his plant and can work 
more efficiently for longer periods of time 
than his fellow workers, without the eye 
strain which plagues them: the receptionist 
in the doctor’s office finds her lifeless legs 


— 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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are no handicap in the efficient completion 
of her duties. 

When the handicapped are trained for a 
Job for which they are capable, they often 
perform their duties even better than the 
nonhandicapped having the same job be- 
cause they are aware of their disabilities and 
overdevelop thelr abilities in order to com- 
pensate. 

Many employers throughout the country 
have realized the value of employees who 
have physical disabilities. Such companies 
as Bulova, General Motors, Eastern Airlines, 
and Northrup Aviation have extensive train- 
ing and placement programs.‘ 

Employers of large and small concerns 
should follow the examples of these com- 
panies, They can do this by adopting a 
positive company viewpoint and by being 
actively interested in the problem. Care- 

hiring and wise placement of all work- 
ers will result in the decrease of turnover, 
accidents, sickness, and absenteeism, and an 
increase in morale.“ Therefore the extra ef- 
fort extended to make possible the employ- 
ment of the handicapped will result in 
greater efficiency throughout the entire 
organization. 

Silence can be forgotten by the deaf mute 
whose life is filled with color and activity; 
the burden of eternal darkness is lightened 
for the blind man who is a part of the sound 
and movement of the world; movement loses 
its importance to the crippled girl who ts a 
contributing member of society. The void in 
their lives has been filled by economic in- 
dependence. 

It is the responsibility of American society 
to employ all who desire to work and are 
capable of being trained for employment. 
Let's give the handicapped a chance to com- 
pete. Remember, it's the ability, not the 
disability, that counts. 
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OTC-GATT—H. R. 5550 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
& letter that appeared in the New York 
Times, May 9, 1956, written by O. R. 
Strackbein on the OTC issue that is now 
before Congress. 

I fully endorse the views and senti- 
ments expressed in this letter and com- 
mend it to the attention of all my col- 
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leagues. The letter sets forth the hidden 
dangers that are present in H. R. 5550 
despite the amendments attached to the 
bill by the Ways and Means Committee 
as safeguards. It shows how approval 
of the OTC by Congress would deliver 
the regulation of our foreign commerce 
into the hands of GATT. 

The letter follows: 

REGULATING ForEIGN TraDeE—Loss or CON- 
GRESSIONAL CONTROL SEEN W OTC Buu Is 
PASSED 

To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

In an editorial of April 25 on H. R. 5550, 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation bill, 
you laud the majority report of the House 
Ways and Means Committee for its thought- 
fulness and thoroughness and with equal 
fervor deprecate the minority report as mere 
argument, mostly unsubstantiated allega- 
tions and simple misrepresentations. 

The bill at issue is the one that proposes 
United States membership tn the OTC, which 
would be set up in Geneva to administer the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). This bill was reported out by the 
Ways and Means Committee, as you say, be- 
fore the Easter recess. The majority report 
that so impresses you is, of course, in sup- 
port of United States membership in the 
newly proposed international trade body. 

The principal bone of contention is the 
allegation that such membership would 
largely set Congress to one side in the regu- 
lation of the foreign commerce of this coun- 
try, including tariff and quota legislation. 
It is held that this power, bestowed upon 
the Congress by the Constitution, would be 
shifted to an international body sitting in 
Geneva. 

SHIFT OF POWER 

Your editorial, in full agreement with the 
State Department and administration posi- 
tion, seeks to brush aside this argument or 
misrepresentation by simply calling it ludi- 
crous or some similar term. 

You say that the United States would re- 
tain its freedom of action because no new 
obligation could be imposed on any OTC 
member unless that member agreed to ac- 
cept it. 

Now, it is true that so far as our member- 
ship in the OTC is concerned, Congress 
would, thanks to a Ways and Means Com- 
mittee amendment, retain control; but please 
note that the OTC is not the GATT. GATT 
is the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. OTC would administer it and seek to 
carry out its purposes and objectives, what- 
ever these are or might become in the future 
as a result of amendments. 

It is important that it be understood that 
GATT, in accordance with its own article 
XXX, could amend itself, including the scope 
and range of its authority, without regard to 
the OTC, If it is true that it could not bind 
this country unless we accepted new amend- 
ments, this acceptance could be given by 
the State Department in the mere act of 
casting an affirmative vote. Congress would 
not be consulted. 

In other words, the safeguard written 
into H. R. 5550 with respect to the OTC 
under which congressional as distinguished 
from State Department approval is required 
for acceptance by this country would not 
control GATT amendments, for the simple 
reason that GATT is not before Congress and 
could therefore not be amended by the Ways 
and Means Committee. And in any case the 
United States could not unilaterally revise 
the General Agreement. 

BLANKET APPROVAL 


I 2 that this distinction between the 
as controlled by the 

0 and the GATTO OE oe 
self-amendment without the consent of Con- 
gress will make it clear that Congress by 
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passing the OTC would indeed open the door 
to its own loss of control—de facto if not 
de jure, since approval of the OTC would be 
regarded as approval of GATT itself. GATT 
would then be free under this blanket ap- 
proval to go on its own self-charted course 
with little reason to pay further heed to the 
Congress of the United States. That, indeed, 
is and has been the State Department goal. 
That is and continues to be the central point 


of opposition. 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman, The Nation-Wide Commit - 
tee of Industry, Agriculture, and 
Labor on Import-Export Policy. 
WASHINGTON, May 3, 1956. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr.. Speaker, 
May 10 is Rumania’s Independence Day. 


To all true Rumanians, that day is to 


them what July 4 is to all true Amer- 
icans—the symbol of their individuality 
as a nation. 

The collective leadership of the Soviet 
Union is afraid of days which recall lib- 
erty to the temporarily subjugated Eu- 
ropean satellites. They were afraid of 
Polish Constitution Day, May 3. They 
tried to change the Polish national holi- 
day to July 22. They tried to change 
the date of Rumania’s Independence Day 
to May 9—when the Russians observe 
VE-day. How miserably they have 
failed. Rumanians, in their homeland, 
take new heart on May 10, remembering 
the impact of that day on their history, 
and looking forward to the time when 
liberty shall be restored to them. 

On May 10, 1866, the first elected mon- 
arch of Rumania was inaugurated. 

On May 10, 1877, while engaged in 
the Russo-Turkish War, the principality 
of Rumania proclaimed its independence 
from the Ottoman Empire. 

On May 10, 1881, Charles I was 
crowned king of Rumania by the will of 
the people. who had chosen him to 
govern. 

More than half a century of peace, 
progress, and prosperity followed May 
10, 1881. It is no wonder that true Ru- 
manians remember that date. It would 
be a wonder if they should ever forget it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in Rumania 
twice since World War Il—in 1945 and 
again late in 1954. I came away with 
a strong, well-founded respect for the 
unbreakable courage of the Rumanian 
people. 

On one occasion I noticed a gang of 
men in convict uniform building a road. 
My American diplomatic escort told me 
that these men, guarded by Communists 
with machineguns, were sons of former 
Rumanian leaders in industry, science, 
and government. When the guards mo- 
mentarily looked the other way, one of 
these men stared directly at me and 
raised his right hand. I recognized in 
that brief instant the sign of “V for 
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victory.“ He had done this at the risk 
of his life. 

On another occasion, a Jewish rabbi— 
his body unbelievably emaciated from 
Starvation and forced labor—told me in 
broken English, “the best way to solve 
the problem of too few jobs for too many 
Rumanians is to close the eastern bor- 
der and open up the western border.” 

It takes the bravery of the battlefield 
to dare death while engaged in slave 
labor. It requires a crown of courage 
to crack a joke in the shadow of impris- 
Onment. But that, Mr. Speaker, is 
Rumania. 

Rumanian oil, Rumanian lumber, Ru- 
Manian farm crops are siphoned into 
the Soviet Union, leaving only a small 
Percentage for home consumption. 
Since I represent a great oil-producing 
and agricultural State, Oklahoma, this 
Was of interest to me. 

I asked one of Rumania’s Communist 
leaders how the average Rumanian was 
making both ends meet. He told me, 
with pride, that the average monthly 
income for workers was then about $80 
Per month in our money. Next, I asked 
him how much the average worker was 
Paying per gallon for gas for his car. 
His answer was that the average worker 
didn't have a car. “How much per gal- 
lon if he had a car?” I insisted. He 
finally broke down and confessed that 
gasoline could be bought at $2.23 per 
gallon. I also learned that eggs could 
be purchased—at 30 cents apiece. 
Actually, they cost more than 30 cents 
apiece, for 4 out of 5 eggs sold in 
Rumania are not fit for human con- 
Sumption. 

Eighty dollars a month does not go 
far at such prices. 

I do not know how Rumanians keep 
alive under such enforced exploitation. 
But they do. And they keep freedom 
alive, too. 

Mr. Speaker, there is just one thing 
I wonder as we who are free prepare to 
honor Rumania’s Independence Day. 
When I was in Rumania in 1954 there 
Was a great deal of pointing with pride 
to the school, corresponding to our own 
West Point, that trained officers for the 
Communist army. It was then called 
the Stalin Military Academy. I wonder 
if it is still called the Stalin Military 
Academy in 1956. 

It is my hope and prayer, Mr. Speaker, 
that on a not-too-distant May 10, we 
May welcome free Rumania once more 
into the fellowship of independent 
Ne tions. 


Laos Celebrates Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
felicitate the people of Laos, His Majesty 
Sisavang Vong, and His Excellency Ourot 
R. Souvannavong, Ambassador of Laos 
On the occasion of the celebration of 
Constitution Day, May 11, 1956. 
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For the ninth time the flags flutter 
high over Laos to commemorate 
their birth of freedom. As nationalism 
and anticolonialism spread throughout 
southeast Asia they found fertile soil in 
Laos. The Laotian people, fired by their 
own burning desires for freedom and in- 
spired by the examples of their neigh- 
bors in the region, actively fought 
against colonialism and second class citi- 
zenship and thus achieved their inde- 
pendence. 

Less disrupted by Communist aggres- 
sion than some of its neighbors, Laos has 
consequently known a smoother transi- 
tion from colonial status to independ- 
ence. The Government established at 
the close of the colonial era was that of 
a constitutional monarchy with a king 
who is popular among his people. A 
constitution guaranteeing democratic 
freedoms to the Laotian peoples was pro- 
mulgated May 11. 1947. Legislative 
power is exercised by a National Assem- 
bly elected by direct universal suffrage. 
The independence acquired has been 
gradually shaping up into a more con- 
crete form and has become complete 
after the signature with France of a 
treaty of amity and association on Oc- 
tober 22, 1953. 

Laos has been active on the interna- 
tional scene. She has been a partner in 
the conclusion of agreements on Ameri- 
can military and economic aid to the 
Indochinese States as well as a partici- 
pant in numerous international confer- 
ences such as the Colombo plan. Laos 
also cooperates with several of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations. 

I salute Laos upon her accomplish- 
ments during her short period of nation- 
hood and wish for the Laotian people 
continued. success as they embark upon 
a new year of national life. 


Statement of Hon. Augustine B. Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania, Regarding Farm Leg- 
islation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I am including 
my statement regarding the farm legis- 
lation. 

This is such a vital question today, and 
its solution means so much to the econ- 
omy of the country as a whole. No real 
prosperity can exist in this country un- 
less the farmers have prosperity. It is 
one of the soft spots and is indicative of 
trouble ahead for our economic pros- 
perity. 

The statement follows: 

The Congress is making another attempt 
at passing some farm legislation to help the 
Nation's badly depressed agricultural sector 
of the economy. When President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the bill passed last month, it 
appeared for a while there would be no farm 
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legislation. But the fact that the parity 
ratio—that is, the relationship of farm prices 
to farm and living costs—continues to hover 
around 82 percent, while the farm outlook 
remains anything but optimistic, has 
prompted the agricultural committees to try 
to get something through. 

I pointed out recently that the agricul- 
tural part of the economy and the coal in- 
dustry have been experiencing similar 
troubles—that both are now at a 
little more than 80 percent of the ty 
level of the Truman administration, These 
do not constitute isolated situations. The 
economy is so closely tied together that when 
large individual segments of it run into con- 
tinuous difficulties, the whole economy even- 
tually is affected. 


Some people in this administration act 
and talk as if it might be a good idea to help 
the farmer a little, this being an election 
year. That's why the administration ap- 
parently is so sold on the old Henry Wallace 
pian for paying farmers to take land out ot 
production. They hope to be able to parcel 
out some of this money to the farmer between 
now and election day. 

But there is a stronger need right now than 
just being nice to the farmer in an elec- 
tion year and helping him along a little with 
a handout of something. It is, rather, im- 
perative that we get the farm segment of 
the economy back into balance with the 
rest. And we must go after other depressed 
segments of the economy—and depressed 
areas, too—and make sure they get the kind 
of help which will put them back on a parity 
basis. Otherwise, the whole economy 
eventually sinks to the level of the depressed 
parts of it. 


Representative E. Y. Berry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested permission to extend my re- 
marks today in order that I might briefly 
outline some of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of our colleague, E. Y, Berry, 
who has so ably represented the Second 
District of South Dakota during his three 
terms in Congress. I know that you 
Members of the Congress who have 
worked closely with Congressman BERRY 
are very much aware of his fine service 
while a Member of this body, but I take 
this opportunity to give permanent rec- 
ognition to the stewardship of our col- 
league by inserting the following in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Representative E. Y. Berry has done 
outstanding work on his committee and 
has earned the respect of his fellow 
members on the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. He is the 
fourth ranking Republican of the 27- 
member committee. 

As indicative of the work he has done, 
both the Republican and Democratic 
chairmen of that committee have paid 
him high praise for his endeavors. On 
June 15, 1954, after Berry, as chairman 
of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee, had 
held extended: joint hearings with the 
Senate Subcommittee, Representative 
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Muer, Republican, Nebraska, chairman 
of the full committee, said: 

I want to say at this point, for the Recorp, 
in my opinion the Subcommittees on Indian 
Affairs in the House and in the Senate have 
done a remarkable job of working with the 
different Indian problems. * * * Thank you 
very much (Bergr) for your effort so far, 
and I hope you continue with as much 
patience as possible because I believe you 
are getting results we never had before. I 
think the joint hearings between the Senate 
and House Committees have been a healthy 
thing. If we can work out more of these 
joint hearings, I think it would save much 
time and effort and money for the people that 
come into Washington to be heard on the 
problems. 


It is not only the Republican members 
of the committee who have paid their 
tribute to Representative Berry. At 
the same time, Representative CLAIR 
ENGLE, Democrat, California, who is now 
the chairman of the full Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, paid this tribute 
to E. Y. Berry when he said: 

May I, too, express my admiration and ap- 

tion to the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs (Berry), who has 
certainly worked with tremendous diligence 
and perseverance on what is the most trying 
problem this committe has. He has demon- 
strated the patience of a Job equal to any- 
mig that Job suffered during his most 
troublesome days, and he certainly has my 
sincere admiration and respect and deserves 
the thanks not only of this committee but of 
all of the people of this country who are in- 
terested in getting a disposition of this In- 
dian problem. 


Western South Dakota has many in- 
terests, businesses, and resources. BERRY 
has been active in promoting all of these. 
One of the principal resources is agricul- 


ture. 
FARM PROGRAM 


Berry has been an active worker for 
farm legislation that will give the farmer 
his fair share of the nationwide prosper- 
ity he has helped to create. His insist- 
ence on the importance and urgency of 
the passage of a sound farm bill which 
would increase agricultural income is 
evidenced by his statement on the House 
floor on March 26, 1956—ConGRESSIONAL 
Record 4985—when he said: 

Mr. Speaker, I take the floor today to de- 
mand that there be no congressional Easter 
recess unless and until the farm bill has 
been approved by both Houses of Congress 
and has been sent to the President. 

There is nothing to come before Congress 
this session that is as important to the econ- 
omy of the entire Nation as the immediate 
passage of this legislation. By fast action, 
the differences between the two Houses 
could be resolved prior to the Easter recess. 
If, however, these differences are not re- 
solved, there should be no congressional re- 
cess. 

Spring planting time is rapidly creeping 
up on the farmers all the way across the Na- 
tion. Time is tremendously important. So 
far as I am concerned, I, too, would appre- 
ciate a 10-day “breather” from our labors 
here on Capitol Hill, but I want no part of 
any vacation until the farm bill is passed 
and signed by the President. 

The continued high level of the economy 
of this Nation rests upon the foundation of 
a thriving agricultural economy. If the na- 
tional economy is to remain at its present 
level, then farm income and the farm econ- 
omy must be improved. * * * 
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Mr. Speaker, I demand that the House and 
Senate withhold any plans for an Easter re- 
cess until the farm bill is passed. 


SOIL BANK 


In line with the President’s sugges- 
tions, Representative Berry joined with 
members of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee in introducing a new soil-bank 
bill within minutes following the vote in 
the House on the President's veto. 
Berry has advocated the soil-bank plan 
as one of the ways to increase farm in- 
come without building greater agricul- 
tural surpluses and yet retain the pro- 
ductive areas in conservation programs 
for future needs of an expanding popula- 
tion. 

WHEAT 


Berry has also vigorously urged pas- 
sage of a domestic wheat plan that would 
provide 100 percent of parity for all 
wheat used domestically with the farmer 
having the choice of selling the surplus 
on the world market or storing it for 
sale the following year. He introduced 
legislation providing for such a program 
1 the President's veto of the farm 


WOOL 


The Berry woo] amendment to annual 
defense appropriations acts requires the 
Armed Services to buy only domestic 
wool in all military orders and has bene- 
fited the sheep and wool industry by 
millions of dollars. In 1952 when Con- 
gress was considering this matter the 
hard-working Congressman made the 
following remarks: 

Mr. Chairman, certainly we must protect 
American industry and labor through the 
Buy American provision of this defense ap- 
propriation bill, but we must, at the same 
time, protect our wool industry. The bill 
provides that the Army buy food and cloth- 
ing grown and produced in the United States 
so long as it is available. This amendment 
simply requires that the clothing be made 
from domestic wool so long as that domestic 
wool is available. Is that not fair? Is that 
not just? Is that not American? 


REA PROGRAM 


He has assisted REA and RTA groups 
with loan applications and related mat- 
ters. On the floor of the House he said: 

Mr. Speaker * the Rea has done a mag- 
nificent job in our State in electrifying our 
farms and ranches. * * * I salute the pio- 
neers and users, the borrowers and owners, 
of this vast REA program which has changed 
the lives and made a brighter future for every 
South Dakota citizen. 

LIVESTOCK 


The stockmen of South Dakota have 
been able to count on BERRY as an ag- 
gressive proponent of their best interests. 
One example is the establishment of a 
foot-and-mouth-disease- laboratory at 
Plum Island which was championed by 
the West River Congressman. He helped 
in obtaining an increased appropriation 
for the control of brucellosis in the 
present session and has been very active 
for several years in obtaining effcctive 
brand legislation. 

RECLAMATION 


Berry has been very active in pro- 
moting reclamation and irrigation de- 
velopment throughout the West. Speak- 
ing to the House in support of the small- 
projects bill on May 6, 1955, Berry said: 
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I stated at the outset that this Is a part- 
nership bill. It provides more local auton- 
omy in the development of badly needed 
and financially feasible projects. It is a 
move to permit the tonstruction of many 
small projects which are being delayed be- 
cause of the lack of local financing and 
which are not of enough magnitude to re- 
ceive priority consideration by either the 
Bureau of Reclamation or by special leg- 
islation in Congress. It will provide many 
projects which the local people are not able 
to finance themselves, but which in the in- 
terests of the economy of this Nation should 
be constructed and can be constructed if 
this legislation passes Congress. 


MINERAL RESOURCES—URANIUM 


Last year during the first session of 
this Congress, Berry introduced and 
succeeded in guiding to passage through 
the House a bill validating the filing of 
mineral claims for uranium ore deposits 
located in lignite beds on public domain 
lands, The bill became law and served 
as a key to unlocking part of the poten- 
tial mineral treasure chest in north- 
western South Dakota. In his explana- 
tion of the problem before the House In- 
terior Committee on June 20, 1955, 
Berry said: 

Mr, Chairman, Public Law 585, enacted 
last year, recognized the multiple-use doc- 
trine which would permit multiple use of 
these public lands in the United States, that 
is, the right of a mineral locator to obtain 
a patent to his location, but which would 
be subject to the reservation to the United 
States of all leasing materials and the right 
to enter and remove such minerals. * * * 

The purpose of this bill is to bring these 
areas under the mineral location law with 
the right of removal upon the payment to 
the Government of a royalty for fuel min- 
erals that are destroyed as uranium is ex- 
tracted. 


From report of proceedings, House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
June 20, 1955. 

GOLD 

A strong advocate of a free market for 
gold, on March 22, 1956, Berry called the 
matter to the attention of the House, 
saying: 

Mr. Speaker, the Canadian Government 
announcement yesterday that it is going on 
a free market places the question squarely 
up to the United States whether it wants 
to stand on the sidelines alone or whether 
it wants to follow the free market lead of 
the other nations. Those of us who are in- 
terested in domestic mineral production 
have been pressing for this action for some 
time. The present price of gold at $35 an 
ounce precludes the mining of any low-grade 
ore resulting in the wasting of our gold 
resources, 

MICA 

Western South Dakota produces many 
more minerals which our Nation must 
have to be militarily and economically 
strong. When the domestic stockpile 
program for strategic mica began to lag 
because of pricing and grading policies 
of the Emergency Procurement Service, 
Berry vigorously pressed responsible offi- 
cials for an equitable purchasing pro- 
gram that would give miners sufficient 
return on their investments. In testi- 
fying before the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee on April 20, 1956, favoring the ex- 
tension of the strategic mineral pur- 
chasing program, he said in part: 
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The program has been changed very lit- 
tle, the price has been changed none, the 
grading has not been changed since the 
beginning of World War II. The result was 
that miners could not get enough out of 
their mica to pay them and the grading 
Process was not satisfactory. In my coun- 
try, at least, there has been very little mica 
3 recently. But I think uiae — 5 Pasi 

ying program this mica is go m 
in, 1 deußt. however, that we are going 
to be able to fill the stockpile needs prior 
to June 30 of next year. I urge that this 
bill be enacted. 

VETERANS 


Berry has a splendid record of work- 
ing for the best interests of the war 
Veterans. He has successfully worked 
for the improvement of the veterans’ 
hospitals in Sturgis and Hot Springs as 
Well as nearby areas. He has urged in- 
creased payments under the GI bill and 
Veterans’ pensions. He has represented 
Veterans before military appeal boards 
and cooperated with the servicemen's or- 
ganizations. 

BUSINESS IN GOVERNMENT 


As a businessman himself, Berry has 
emphasized the need for business prac- 
tices in Government: 

Mr. Speaker, while this does not involve 
a too great amount of money, it is, in my 
Judgment, one of the most important bills 
to come before this Congress at this session 

use it demonstrates a trend in the pro- 
Bram of this administration to put more 
business in Government and get the Gov- 
ernment out of as much business as possible. 


From the Concresstonat RECORD of 
August 3, 1954, page 13160, 83-2. 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Berry has ably represented the best 
interests of the national parks and 
Monuments in his district. Supporting 
the Interior appropriation bill before the 
House on April 6, 1954, he said: 

Mr, Chairman, I commend the committee 
for including in this bill funds for the im- 
Provement of Mount Rushmore National 
Park. This great shrine is one of the great 
inspirational spots in America. Since this 
®Ppropriation will be repaid to the Treas- 
ury of the United States, it is a good in- 
vestment. * This entire development 
Program is the result of cooperation between 
the National Park Service, the Mount Rush- 
More National Memorial Society, and friends 
or this great shrine in an effort to accommo- 
date the increasing numbers of visitors who 
Come each year. 

AIRPORTS AND HOSPITALS 


Berry has spoken out in favor of Fed- 
eral- aid programs needed for the bene- 
fit of the Nation as well as his district 
Where local communities are unable to 
do the needed job themselves, such as 
airport and hospital construction. 

Mr. Speaker, * * Federal assistance in 

rt construction is one of the most im- 
Portant considerations due general avia- 
tion, and I hope therefore that this $22 mil- 
lion item will be appropriated. 


And— 


One of the services in which our rural com- 
Munities are most deficient is adequate hos- 
Pital facilities. Many of our small South 

ota towns have had difficulty interest- 

doctors because of the lack of needed 
hospitals. As you know, the authorization 
for this program was just signed by the 
President last week. It is one of the im- 
Portant parts of his health program. 
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INDIANS 


The Indian people, not only of South 
Dakota, but of the entire Nation have 
never had a better friend or a more ag- 
gressive fighter for their rights than 
Berry. Believing that the Indian prob- 
lem can be solved only through education 
and trades training, Berry is devoting 
much of his time to legislation to accom- 
plish these ends. He feels that re- 
habilitation should be accomplished 
through loans to those who are able to 
make a success of operating ranches and 
livestock on the reservation areas and 
that a program of training for those who 
cannot successfully farm must be de- 


vised. 

Berry has been cooperating with the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his 
effort to bring industrial plants on or 
near Indian reservations to provide em- 
ployment. His trades training program 
will fit these people for such employment. 
His plan to incorporate rehabilitation 
into bills providing settlement for dam- 
ages to reservation areas is a new and 
effective program since it is handled by 
the Indians themselves through a bus- 
iness manager with authority to handle 
these finance programs without the de- 
lay of going through the Indian Depart- 
ment itself on each loan. E 

Berry has become nationally recog- 
nized for his work in behalf of the Indian 
people. As Mr. ExcLE, chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, has said: 

He deserves the thanks, not only of 
this committee but of all the people of this 
country who are interested in getting a dis- 
position of this Indian problem. 


An editorial appearing in the April 
12, 1956, issue of the Rapid City Daily 
Journal, which is the largest daily in 
the South Dakota Second District, ex- 
presses some of the reasons why the 
people of western South Dakota appre- 
ciate Congressman BERRY’S stewardship 
in his public trust. 

The editorial follows: 

No WONDER THE WEST RIVER LIKES E. T. BERRY 

No- congressional district in the United 
States has such a diversity of interests as 
South Dakota's Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, which covers all of the State from the 

ri River west. 

e west River district has national parks, 
national forests, a large strategic airbase, 
an ordnance depot, a Federal fish hatchery, 
two Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
large acreages of public lands with oil and 
mineral deposits, vast expanses of farm and 
ranch land, reclamation projects, mining, 
and 30,000 Indian people with the Federal 
Government as the guardian for their prop- 
oor cakes a man of patience, balance, and 
a broad understanding of the multiple prob- 
lems of this large district to represent the 
West River in Washington, D. C. 

We are fortunate to have just that man 
in Congress—Representative E. T. Berry, of 
McLaughlin. Born near Philip, a lawyer and 
a newspaper publisher, Berry had a fine 
record of public service before being elected 
to Congress in 1950. 

Berry's diversified background made it 
easier for him to start out right in the difi- 
cult job of filling the vacancy Francis Cask 
left when he was elected at the same time 
to the United States Senate. CASE was ex- 
tremely helpful, of course, in briefing Berry 
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on the many ramifications of representing 
the West River in Case con- 
tinues to be a helpful colleague—the two 
have worked closely on legislation benefiting 
this region during the past 6 years. CASE 
and Berry have been close personal friends 
for years and their association in Washington 
has only increased this friendship and un- 
derstanding for the benefit of South Dakota. 
HELLO, E. x. 


During the Easter recess of Congress, Rep- 
resentative E. T. Berry returned to his dis- 
trict, where he visited with miners, Indians, 
Government workers, farmers, ranchers, 
townspeople—in short, his constituents. 
The people were glad to see him and to give 
him their viewpoints. All of us like to have 
personal contact with the men who repre- 
sent us in Washington. 

Berry is personable and modest. There 
are many good reasons, aside from the point 
that they like him, why the people of the 
West River were happy to see Berry., He has 
done a good job for them. 

We checked Brrry’s record in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and it is a record of accom- 
plishment for the West River ever since his 
first term in Congress. 

Perhaps you would like to review, as we 
did, the things Berry has done. 

BERRY BILLS INTO LAW 

His bill requiring the Armed Forces to use 
only domestic wool in the purchase of any 
material containing wool has meant millions 
of dollars to the sheep industry during the 
4 years BEART 's bill has been the law of the 
land. 

His bill to validate the filing of mineral 
claims for uranium ore deposits in the lignite 
beds on public land opened up tremendous 
possibilities for northwestern South Dakota. 

Berry's bill for the Cheyenne River In- 
dians established a new pattern for the In- 
dian people, giving them a new freedom in 
handling their own affairs. For the Indians 
whose land will be inundated by water from 
Oahe Dam, Brunv's bill provides 83 million 
for the land plus $5.5 million for rehabilitat- 
ing the displaced Indians. 

Berry also successfully sponsored a bill 
providing long-term leasing of Indian land 
for commercial and industrial p. 

Another helpful law for the Indians was 
the Berry law which authorizes the mort- 
gaging of Indian trust property as the basis 
for financing Indian ranch units through 
regular commercial channels. 

STRIKES FOR AGRICULTURE 

For -agriculture, still the West River's 
major industry, Berrr—in addition to the 
wool bill—cosponsored legislation which in- 
creased durum wheat production outside al- 
lotment quotas while durum is in short 
supply. 

He cosponsored the bill which established 
the Foot and Mouth disease research labora- 
tory on Plum Island—tegislation of great 
significance to all stockgrowers. 

Berry also cosponsored legislation remov- 
ing ASC acreage compliance requirements 
for eligibility to receive soil conservation 
payments. 

OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

And that’s not all. 

Beery has consistently worked for the ex- 
pansion and development of Ellsworth Air 
Force Base, Rushmore Memorial, our na- 
tional parks and veterans hospitals in the 
West River. 

He assisted in securing the uranium mill 
at Edgemont, helped straighten out the mica 
buying mess at Custer, has been active in 
promoting the Missouri River development 
program. Berry successfully led the fight 
in Congress for increased appropriations for 
coyote and rodent control and for increased 
5 to curb Brucellosis in live- 
stoc 
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Berry has worked closely with REA asso- 
ciations, assisting them to speed up loans to 
expand their services in our rural areas. He 
is an active spokesman for Eisenhower's 
highway expansion program and works 
closely with the Indian Department in locat- 
ing small industries on or near Indian res- 
ervations, 

IMPORTANT COMMITTEE 

There is an impressive list of bills, still 
pending in Congress, which BERRY intro- 
duced. All are of benefit to the people and 
the economy of the West River. 

Berry is the fourth ranking Republican 
member on the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee which has 27 members. Aside 
from agriculture, this committee deals with 
all legislation vitally affecting western South 
Dakota. The subcommittees on which Berry 
serves handles legislation concerning public 
lands, irrigation and reclamation, mining 
and Indian affairs. 

While E. Y. Berry is hired to work for all 
of us, it never hurts to tell an employee he 
is doing a good job. 

Congressman Berry, we in the West River 
appreciate your untiring efforts. You'll 
know how truly we appreciate your worth 
when the votes are tallied next June 5 and 
again in the November election. 


Testimonial Dinner Honoring Paul 
Wooton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
has Washington witnessed a testimonial 
dinner where there was more genuine 
love and affection for the honoree than 
the one held here at the Press Club on 
Tuesday last honoring Mr. Paul Wooton, 
long-time Washington correspondent for 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, and 
distinguished representative of the busi- 
ness press of the Nation. 

Mr. Wooton has exemplified in his life 
the tenet of the golden rule. No task 
has been too difficult or too burdensome, 
and his friendship has been freely given. 

Like so many others, Mrs. Boggs and 
I and our family were the recipients of 
his hospitality when we first came to 
Washington in 1941. It was Paul Wooton 
who literally took us under his roof, 
found us a place in Which to live, and 
guided us about this complicated Na- 
tional Capital of ours. He has similarly 
helped thousands of others. 

It was fitting indeed that three Presi- 
dents of the United States paid tribute 
to him, that distinguished leaders in 
journalism and in public affairs gath- 
ered at the Press Club, and that his long- 
time associate and intimate friend, Mr. 
George W. Healy, editor of the Times- 
Picayune, came from New Orleans to 
make one of the finest presentations of 
all—a scroll signed by fellow employees 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, with 
service ranging from 25 to 50 years. 

I include herewith, Mr. Speaker, news 
articles which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and the Evening Star, and an 
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editorial from the Post, all of May 9, 
1956: 
From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 

Nearly 500 persons attended a National 
Press Club birthday luncheon yesterday for 
Paul Wooton, 75-year-old Washington cor- 
respondent for the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 

Upward of 500 others wired or re- 
grets on their inability to attend the tribute 
to the immensely popular veteran news- 
man—a bouncy figure on the local scene for 
nearly half a century. 

Typical of the chatty birthday letters 
Wooton received was one from former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman, who remarked that both 
he and Wooton were born on the same day. 

Truman also recalled that his daughter 
Margaret used to rollerskate on the apart- 
ment floor directly over Wooton, who still 
makes his home at 3016 Tilden Street NW., 
but that Wooton never once complained. 
The former President was a Senator then. 

White House Press Secretary James Hag- 
erty read a message from President Eisen- 
hower in which the Chief Executive ex- 
pressed his “warm best wishes for the years 
ahead.” 

A third long letter came from another 
White House occupant Wooton had known 
in his long tenure—Herbert Hoover, who 
remarked that Wooton had been his constant 
friend for 40 years. 

His letter also detailed at length the help 
Hoover recalled Wooton had given him on 
the post-World War I food-relief program. 

The honor guest got a portable TV set 
from the organizations who sponsored the 
luncheon: McGraw-Hill Publications, Kruck- 
man News Bureau, Chilton Publications, 
Simmons-Boardman Publications, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., and Motor Age, in ad- 
dition to the Times-Picayune. 

A native of Indiana, Wooton went south 
at an early age and his early newspapering 
was done in that part of the country. A 
member and sometime officer of nearly every 
newspaper organization represented locally, 
Wooton hended the National Press Club in 
1946. 


[From the Washington Evening Star] 

Paul Wooton, a reporter, made news, him- 
self, yesterday. 

On the occasion of his 75th birthday, the 
Washington correspondent of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune heard himself ex- 
tolled by some of the Nation's great people. 

President Eisenhower sent his press secre- 
tary, James Hagerty, to read a warm letter of 
greetings. Former Presidents Herbert Hoover 
and Harry S. Truman dispatched messages of 
sincere congratulations. 

Vice President Nrxon made a special trip 
to the National Press Club to shake hands 
with Mr. Wooton. The Ambassadors of Nor- 
way, Great Britain, and Guatemala came to 
pay tribute. 

Justice William O. Douglas of the Supreme 
Court and Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey were on hand to honor the 42- 
year veteran of the Washington press corps. 

Í BOSS JOINS IN TRIBUTE 

Senator Lonc, of Louisiana and Mr. Woo- 
ton's own boss, Editor George Healy, jr., of 
the Times-Picayune, joined in the tribute. 

Besides these, Mr. Wooton was surrounded 
by a host of friends from the news profes- 
sions, big names and small, who thought it 
fitting to salute one of their best-known asso- 
ciates, 

Five hundred persons crowded the audi- 
torium of the Press Club to participate in the 
birthday celebration. Many others who 
sought admission had to be turned away for 
lack of space, 
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The toastmaster, Benjamin M. McKelway. 
editor of The Star, said “there is no hall in 
Washington large enough to accommodate 
Paul's friends.” 

- DEVOTED TO THOUGHTFULNESS 

He described the honored guest as a man 
who has gone through life looking for, and 
frequently finding, an opportunity to do 
something thoughtful for someone else, es- 
pecially in his own craft. 

President Eisenhower, extending congrat- 
ulations to Mr. Wooton on his anniversary, 
said it was a matter of genuine regret that 
he could not attend the party. Similar ex- 
pressions came from former Presidents Hoo- 
ver and Truman. 

Mr. Wooton was showered with gifts, in- 
cluding a parchment scroll signed by fellow 
employees of the Times-Picayune, a medal 
sent by the Mayor and city council of New 
Orleans and a portable television set given by 
those attending the luncheon. 


— 


From the Washington Post and 
Times Herald] 


THE MAN IN CHARGE 


To Washington newsmen, Paul Wooton has 
been, for more years than seem probable, 
not merely an indispensable man but an 
indispensable institution. This friendly, 
easy-going, ubiquitous dynamo who for years 
has represented the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune and the Chilton Publications in 
Washington, has been at one time or another 
president of the White House Correspondents 
Association, president of the National Press 
Club, president of the Overseas Writers 
chairman of the Business Papers Correspon- 
dents’ Committee—and chairman or presi- 
dent of an appalling list of other groups 
and organizations. But he has been at all 
times, permanent secretary-treasurer and 
chief arranger, factotum and driving power 
of every one of them. Whenever the press 
corps has had work to do, Paul Wooten has 
done it. 

So there was warm gratitude as well as 
deep affection behind the luncheon given 
yesterday in honor of Paul Wooton's 75tD 
birthday. There is hardly a member of the 
press corps who has not personally felt his 
kindliness and generosity; and there is none 
at all who has not been a beneficiary of his 
talents as organizer of banquets, receptions 
and celebratory events. When visiting kings 
or queens or prime ministers have come to 
Washington, it has always been Paul Wooton 
who presented them to the press—and always 
with a simplicity and grace that illuminated 
the occasions. He has made a career out of 
helping his colleagues. We congratulate him 
on his birthday; and we congratulate our- 
selves on having him among us, 


Administrative Changes In 
Excise Tax Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
Past 2 days the Committee on Ways 
Means has been considering an im- 
portant report issued by the Subcommit- 
tee on Excise Tax Technical and Ad- 
ministrative Problems. This subcom< 
mittee, under the able chairmanship of 
the Honorable Arme J. Foranp, of Rhode 
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Island, has made a thorough and com- 

Prehensive study of our Federal excise- 

tax structure. Based on that study, the 

Subcommittee prepared a report contain- 

ing 80 specific recommendations for im- 

brovements in our Federal excise tax 

Structure. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I today issued a press 
release setting forth the decisions of 
the committee reached to date in con- 
hection with its consideration of the 
Subcommittee report. For the informa- 
tion of the Members of Congress and the 
interested public, I will insert in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recor a copy of that 
Press release. The committee will con- 
tinue its work on this report in execu- 
tive session next Monday. 

Cuamman JERE COOPER; OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON Ways AND MEANS, ANNOUNCES TENTA- 
TIVE DECISIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON Excise Tax TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROBLEMS 
Hon. Jene Cooper, Democrat, Tennessee, 

Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 

announced today that the commit- 
tee had reached the following tentative de~- 
cisions thus far on the recommendations of 
the Subcommittee on Excise Tax Technical 
and Administrative Problems: 
I. MANUFACTURERS EXCISES 


1. Flectric direct motor-driven fans and 
Alr circulators should be taxed only if they 
are of the household type rather than, as at 
Present, if they are of the nonindustrial type. 

2. The tax on television and radio com- 
Ponents should be applied only to those 
SUltable for use on or in connection with 
. type” sets rather than on all 


3. The tax on refrigeration components 
Should be repealed. 
4. Temporarily passed over, to permit fur- 
ther staff study, the recommendation that 
ts or refunds should be available with 
Tespect to the tax on gasoline destroyed by 
or as the result of a disaster (as so de- 
flared by the President) to the extent that 
the tax losses are not compensated by in- 
ce or otherwise. 
5. To remove items of little or no revenue 
Significance, the base of the tax on sporting 
should be revised to delete: (a) curl~ 
g stones: (b) deck tennis rings, nets, and 
(e) lacrosse balls and sticks; and (d) 
Sleds (measuring more than 60 inches in 
length). 
6. The tax on trucks and truck trailers 
Which are leased instead of sold should be 
ted to the tax due where these articles 
5 Sold. This is already true in the case of 
tility trailers. This treatment would be 
de ded, however, only if the manufacturer 
Us (instead of leases) some of the trucks 
and truck trailers. 
tes The tax on tires and inner tubes should 
levied at the time the tire or the tube 
a tially leaves the manufacturing plant or 
Warehouse within 20 miles of such plant, 
Seon of at the time of the sale by the 
fa nufacturer in the case of sales by a manu- 
Cturer having wholesale or retail outlets. 
we Temporarily passed over, to permit fur- 
er staff study, the recommendation that 
eae case of sales by manufacturers di- 
Hass to retailers, the manufacturers’ price 
base anich the tax is computed should be 
ae upon the price at which the manufac- 
al er sells to wholesale distributors. This 
the native to the actual price charged by 
wh, Manufacturer would not be available 
8 sales to the retailers are the normal 
thod of distribution within the industry 
fact would not be available where the manu- 
or urer does not make a sufficient number 
Sales to independent wholesalers. 
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9. Temporarily passed over, to permit fur- 
ther staff study, the recommendation: “Pres- 
ent law provides that the base on which the 
manufacturers’ tax is computed is to be con- 
structed where a manufacturer makes a 
sale (otherwise than at arm's length) at less 
than the fair market price. In practice a 
sale to a selling subsidiary in such a case 
would be presumed to be not at arm's length. 
This administrative presumption should be 
codified.” 

10. Temporarily passed over, to permit 
further staff study, the recommendation that 
the status of cooperative advertising in re- 
lation to a manufacturers tax base should 
be clarified by a specific ruling of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. The subcommittee has 
been informed that the Service will issue 
a ruling providing substantially as follows: 

(a) The distinction between national and 
local advertising is abolished. 

(b) Where a manufacturer's selling price 
to his customer contains an unsegregated 
advertising charge, it is a part of his tax 


(e) In the case where a manufacturer 
makes a separate charge to his distributor 
for advertising and the proceeds are kept 
in @ separate account earmarked for ad- 
vertising, the separate advertising charge 
is not a part of the tax base. This separa- 
tion can be evidenced by showing that the 
charge is either listed on the sales invoice 
or billed separately; the contributions from 
distributors are set aside as a fund to be 
used for advertising for the benefit of these 
contributors and the funds are so used, or 
the unexpended portion is held in trust or 
refunded to the contributor upon his with- 
drawal from the program. 

(d) Where the manufacturer makes a con- 
tribution to the advertising account in the 
case of a separate fund, the amount of the 
manufacturer's contribution may not be de- 
ducted in computing the taxable sales price. 
However, the subsequent allowances against 
such contributions to distributors for ex- 
penditures by them or their dealers for ad- 
vertising should be treated as readjustments 
of sales price. 

11. For the purpose of eliminating com- 
petitive discriminations arising from the 
existing manufacturer's excise tax base— 

(a) Gas incinerator garbage disposal 
units, which are in competition with elec- 
tric garbage disposal units, should be taxed 
at 5 percent; 

(b) Electric floor polishers and waxers, 
which are presently taxed under the cate- 
gory electric, gas and oil appliances should 
be removed from this tax base since they 


are in competition with untaxed vacuum - 


cleaner attachments suitable for use in wax- 
ing and polishing floors; 

(c) Tape and wire recorders should be 
taxed at 10 percent; 

(d) Recordplayers, which are in compe- 
tition with phonographs, should be taxed at 
10 percent; and 

(e) Tubeless tires should be taxed at a 
rate 1 cent a pound higher than tires re- 
quiring separate innertubes. This is rec- 
ommended to preserve existing revenues 
from tires and tubes. 

The committee rejected the recommenda- 
tion that transitors, which are in competi- 
tion with radio and television tubes, should 
be taxed at 10 percent. 

It, RETAILERS EXCISES 


1. Existing law imposes a 10-percent re- 
tail jewelry tax upon pearls, precious and 
semiprecious stones, and imitations thereof. 
The question as to whether or not a stone is 
semiprecious should not be decided until a 
sale occurs after the stone has been cut or 
polished. A cut or polished stone would then 
be subject to tax or free of tax, depending 
upon tests presently applied, such as Mohs’ 
scale of hardness. 

2. The so-called basket clause under the 
10 percent tax on luggage should be removed 
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and a longer list of articles should be specifi- 
cally made subject to tax. They would be: 
Bathing-suit bags; beach bags, or kits; bill- 
folds; briefcases of leather or imitation 
leather, brief bags; camping bags; card and 
pass cases; carryall bags; carrying kits; col- 
se Seam . and kits; dressing 
c z ebags; furlough bags; garme: 
bags; designed for traveling; 8 ri 
use by travelers; haversacks; key cases or 
containers; knapsacks, knitting or shopping 
bags (suitable for use as purses or hand- 
bags); makeup boxes; manicure set cases: 
memorandum pad cases (suitable for use as 
pass cases, billfolds, purses, or wallets); 
musette bags; pocketbooks; purses and 
handbags; ring binders, capable of closure 
w Fas sides, of leather or imitation leather; 

en's sample or display cases, b or 
trunks; satchels; shoe and slipper 8 
cases, toilet kits and cases; tote bags; travel - 
ing bags; trunks; vanity bags or cases: va- 
lises; wallets; and wardrobe cases. k 

The chairman stated that the reyenue ef- 

fect of these tentative decisions will be 
found in the subcommittee report beginning 
on page 13. He added that detailed explana- 
1 S: epps 5 will be 

n su mmit port beginning 
on page 16. 2 


i 
Warsaw Katyn Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, along with other members of the 
former select congressional committee 
which investigated the Katyn Forest 
massacre, I filed a resolution asking our 
State Department to forward to the 
Polish Communist Government our tes- 
timony and reports establishing former 
Premier Stalin and his Soviet leaders as 
3 of the Katyn Forest massa- 

re. 

Reports are coming from Communis 
Poland that the present government 1 
about to inaugurate a special investiga- 
tion to establish whether Stalin and his 
corantes nea the approximately 

4 eaders at the inning 
World War II. e 25 

Four thousand, two hundred and 
forty-three of these leaders were im- 
prisoned near the Katyn Forest and the 
remainder were confined to two other 


-prisons in the western and northern sec- 


tions of Russia. The bodies of the Polish 


leaders who were confined to the latter 


two camps have never been found. 

The following letter by Julius Epstein 
which was published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald May 5 sets out a 
timely suggestion that the American 
people make a gift to the Polish people in 
the form of a Katyn memorial to be 
erected in Warsaw, Poland. 

If the present Communist government 
is so anxious to expose the international 
crimes of Stalin and his Communist 
leaders, they should not object to this 
patriotic gesture to former Polish pa- 
triots. 

Katyn MEMORIAL 

I want to call your readers’ attention to 
the very significant fact that the Polish Gov- 
ernment in Warsaw never dared to erect 
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a Katyn memorial in honor of the 4,243 Pol- 
ish patriots massacred at Katyn. The rea- 
son for this negligence of a moral duty is 
obvious. The Warsaw Government knows 
too well who killed the Polish officers on 
Soviet soll. That government also knows 
that the Polish people know who the mur- 
derers of their brethren were. The unim- 
peachable result of the great American con- 
gressional investigation which fixed the re- 
sponsibility for this crime—the greatest in 
modern military history—once and for all, 
became well known to every Pole on earth, 
before and behind the Iron Curtain. 

I, therefore, suggest that the American 
people make a gift to the Polish people in 
the form of a Katyn memorial to be erected 
in Warsaw. This memorial should bear on 
its frontside the sole inscription: 

“In Memoriam of the 4,243 Polish Patriots 
Massacred at Katyn.” 

To carry out this proposal, an “American 
National Committee for the Erection of a 
Katyn Memorial in Warsaw” should be 
formed as soon as possible. 

z JULIUS EPSTEIN. 
New Yore. 


Booker T. Washington: Builder of Good 
Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 8, 1956 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the truly outstanding men of this cen- 
tury was Booker T. Washington. A 
benefactor of all mankind, he gave the 
full measure of his devotion and energy 
to the building of our country. 

Sidney J. Phillips, president, Booker 
T. Washington Centennial Commission, 
has recently written a most deserved and 
worthy tribute to this great American, 
It is as follows: 

Booker T. WASHINGTON: A BUILDER or Goon 
WII — His POLICIES, PROGRAMS, PRINCIPLES, 
PROCEDURES, AND PHILOSOPHIES 
1. At no time in our Nation’s history has 

there been greater need for racial harmony 
and sectional good will than at the present 
time. Booker T. Washington came upon the 
American scene at the time when the Civil 
War had left in its wake chaos, poverty, ill 
will, and misunderstanding among both 
races. The Negro race was sadly in need of 
guidance, opportunity, and practically all 
the material things of life needed to take ad- 
vantage of the new life of freedom opened be- 
fore them. The white group was divided, 
perplexed, and resentful because of the social 
and economic situation created by the re- 
lease of nearly 4 million salves. Everywhere 
in the South there was intolerance and mis- 
understanding. 
„2. Booker T. Washington, with wisdom 
and humility far above the average, and 
first-hand knowledge of the needs of his 
people, set Into motion a series of programs 
that made it possible to reach millions of 
Americans with the sound, fundamental 
ideas which were to bring order out of chaos, 
prosperity out of poverty, tolerance and Chris- 
tian good will out of antagonism and misun- 
derstanding. The effectiveness of his teach- 
ings is evidenced by the remarkable progress 
made by the Negro and the spirit in which 
the races have worked together to bring 
progress and prosperity to our land. 

3. The recent ruling of the Supreme Court 
on segregation based on race, has created 
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a situation comparable in many ways with 
that produced by the Civil War. Now, as 
then, many can be found in each group, who 
are filled with bitterness, tenseness, and re- 
sentment. Admittedly, there is room for the 
same calmness, sanity, and wisdom which 
Booker T. Washington exhibited and advo- 
cated at that time, and are necessary to a 
successful solution of the present-day situ- 
ation. 

4. The establishment of the United States 
post office at Booker Washington Birthplace, 
Va.; the issuance of the Booker T. Washing- 
ton 3-cent centennial postage stamp; the 
erection of the Booker T. Washington Na- 
tional Monument at his birthplace, together 
with the proposed legislation for coinage of 
100,000 Booker T. Washington centennial 
half dollars to provide funds for the pro- 
jected year-long celebration of his 100th 
birthday, will reawaken the national con- 
sciousness to the value of his teachings. 

5. Focusing national attention upon 
Booker T. Washington and all that he stood 
for can revive interest in the uses of his 
practical policies, programs, principles, pro- 
cedures and philosophies as effective instru- 
ments today, which, having already proven 
their worth, can render invaluable service in 
paving the way to greater good will, greater 
cooperation and greater opportunity for all 
of the people of America. 

6. Continued legislation authorizing the 
melting down of 100,000 Carver-Washington 
half dollars would place in the hands of the 
Booker T. Washington Centennial Commis- 
sion a tool which would make possible the 
carrying out of the centennial program 
which is nationwide in scope and designed 
to achieve the results listed above. 


Labor Is Critical 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rercorp, I desire to call 
attention of my colleagues to a state- 
ment just issued by the first legislative 
council of the AFL-CIO on the labor 
record of the 84th Congress. 


The statement follows: 


The industrial union department of the 
AFL-CIO, during the past 2 days, has re- 
viewed and appraised the record of the 84th 
Congress and the unfinished business before 
it. Up to the present time, the record of the 
Congress has been “too little and too late” 
in vital areas of legislation. We are, there- 
fore, disappointed by what we have found, 

Both political parties have promised re- 
form of the antilabor Taft-Hartley Act. 
There has not as yet been even so much as 
the lifting of a finger in this area. Instead, 
this already vicious law is being worsened 
by administrative decree of the Eisenhower 
Labor Relations Board. 

Millions of Americans are still denied the 
protection of the wage and hour standards 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. These 
Americans are condemned by congressional 
inaction to second-class economic citizen- 
ship. We commend action by the Congress 
in the last session to increase the minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1 per hour, but point 
out emphatically that the job is only half 
complete. We will continue to press for 
labor's demand for increased coverage and 
for a $1.25 statutory wage floor to meet the 
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minimal economic needs of our lowest in- 
come groups. 

While the administration has finally recog- 
nized the need for Federal action to elimi- 
nate our economically distressed areas, its 
program is half-hearted and inadequate. 
Both parties are pledged to Federal action 
in this area. We call upon them to make 
good their promise with a program that will 
answer this problem of chronic unemploy- 
ment that has afflicted thousands of Ameri- 
can workers, 

The industrial union department has spe- 
cial concern with the adverse effects of the 
Fulbright amendment to the Walsh-Healey 
Act. This has opened up a hornet's nest of 
litigation and threatens to destroy fair wage 
standards on Government contracts, 

The American farmer has become the for- 
gotten man of 1956 because of administra- 
tion failure to formulate a satisfactory farm 
program. The industrial union department 
is especially concerned because of the con- 
tinued decline in farm purchasing power. 
Already, far too many thousands of agricul- 
tural implement workers are unemployed and 
120,000 auto workers are jobless for lack of 
customers. 

We call upon the Congress to give imme 
diate attention to the establishment of Fed 
eral standards on unemployment compen- 
sation. A school construction program 18 
past due. It is time to end talk and begin 
action on an effective road program. ‘There 
is an immediate and pressing need for ® 
bold housing program to eliminate America’s 
slums, America’s elder citizens rightfully 
expect the Congress to improve our social- 
security laws. Now is the time for tax re- 
vision that will bring relief where it 15 
needed—to the low- and middle-incom® 
earners of our land. We also call upon Con- 
gress to pass a safety bill for the ferrous 
nonferrous mines. x 

The IUD extends its thanks to that small 
band of liberals and principled conserva- 
tives who in these trying days have fought 
the good fight for the American people and 
for all free men and women and who have re- 
fused to trade off the people's civil rights 
and civil liberties for political advantage. 

The 84th Congress has 3 months left to 
go. It can still make for itself a record of 
which it may be proud, but it will have to 
work hard and with speed. The 72 affiliates 
of the industrial union department, having 
a total Industrial membership in excess of 
7 million, join with the national AFL-CIO 
in urging Congress to go forward full steam 
ahead, We seek those things that are good 
for all Americans because what is good for 
America is good for our members, 


Opposition to Certain Recommendations 
of the Commssion of Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso” 
lution regarding recommendations of the 
Commission of Veterans’ Benefits which 
I have received from the chief clerk 
the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County. I insert it in the Recorp be- 
cause I am convinced after reading the 
report that the resolution is correct in 
its judgment and I am also certain that 
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it represents the will of nearly all veter- 
ans who have taken the time to study 
the Bradley report. This also gives me 
the opportunity of urging that the Presi- 
dent at the earliest possible moment re- 
Solve the doubts and anxieties of many 
veterans who will be affected by such a 
Program by repudiating or at least stat- 
ing his complete disagreement with the 
findings of the Bradley report. 
The resolution follows: 


STATES. HOUSE oF 
Unrrep STATES SENATE WHOSE CONSTITUENTS 
Resme IN Los ANGELES COUNTY To URGE 
ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION WITHIN LEGISLATIVE FRAME- 
WORK ALREADY ADOPTED 
On motion of Supervisor Jessup, unani- 
Mously carried (Supervisor Ford being tem- 
Porarily absent), it is ordered that the fol- 
lowing resolution be and the same is hereby 
adopted: 
whereas the Commission of Veterans’ 
nefits, appointed by the President of the 
United States, has made public certain 
Tecommendations by releasing its report to 
press of the Nation; and 
“Whereas the report of the Commission has 
described the system of veterans’ benefits now 
Sane as ‘weak’ and ‘backward looking’; 


“Whereas the Commission recommenda- 
tions include the following: 

“1. That social-security payments be de- 
ducted from the pensions of some veterans; 

“2. That payments be based largely on need 
and degree of disability; 

“3. That rates for compensation be geared 
to some average national earning figures and 
88 be based on loss of Serine cipo 

Y. physical impairment, soc pe 
ability — shortening of life due to dis- 
ablitty: 

“4. That eligibility requirements for pen- 
sions to widows and children of veterans be 
Tevised and payments based largely on need or 
disability; 

“5. That the World War II and Korean GI 
loan pr: be transferred to the Federal 
Housing Administration; 

“6. That a deadline would be established to 
determine length of time veterans with 
government term insurance would have to 
Convert to permanent insurance; and 

“Whereas while it is the opinion of the 
Undersigned that efficiency and economy 
Should and must be practiced in the Veterans 

nistration as it should in all branches 
and departments of government, the recom- 
Mendations of the Commission, including 
ne herein enumerated do not assure ef- 
iency and/or economy not already provided 
8 legislation and regulations governing 
Aer don of the VA without breaking faith 
` th many thousands of veterans, widows 
Bi Orphans whose very existence depends 
Don benefits currently in effect; and 
tu Ie rens it was ever the intent of a grate- 
8 Nation to provide for the widows and 
pesni of its wartime fighting men, to 
vide hospitals and medical care and the 
tence of those disabled in our wars to 
P this Nation free; certainly it was never 
intent of our people and our Congress to 
wo “charity cases” of these men and 
men who went forth into battle; and 
by reas certain recommendations made 
the Commission would, in the opinion of 
undersigned, work undue hardship upon 
. ny thousands of disabled, aged and un- 
onployable veterans and widows and 
phans; and 
A Whereas within the county of Los 
mine State of California, reside almost 1 
lon of the 22 million veterans of this Na- 
n, many of whom would inevitably be- 
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come dependent upon county charity should 
certain recommendations of the Commis- 
sion be adopted; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the board of supervisors, 
county of Los Angeles, State of California, 
go on record as opposed to any recommenda- 
tions of the Commission that would work 
hardships upon the men and women who are 
veterans of this county, including those 
recommendations herein enumerated; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the board of supervisqrs 
memorialize those Members of the United 
States House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate whose constituents 
reside within the county of Los Angeles to 
acquaint those duly elected representatives 
of the action of this board, and urge said 
Representatives to do all in their power to 
bring about maximum efficiency and economy 
in the Veterans Administration within the 
legislative framework already adopted for 
that department of Government.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
full, true and correct copy of a resolution 
which was adopted by the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Los Angeles, State 
of California, on May 1, 1956, and entered 
in the minutes of said board. 

HRO J. OSTLY, 
County Clerk of the County of Los 
Angeles, State of California, and ez- 
officio Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of said County. 
By Gorpon T. NEsvIG, 
Deputy Clerk. 


The Fight for Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend remarks, I would 
like to insert this eloquent statement on 
natural resources given in my own State 
of Oregon by Adlai E. Stevenson. Be- 
cause they have aroused so much inter- 
est and enthusiasm among conserva- 
tionists throughout the country, I be- 
lieve these remarks will be of very great 
interest to those concerned with pro- 
tection of our natural resources: 

If a man sent out looking for a laboratory 
in which to test the effects of conservation 
policies, good and bad, I doubt that he 
could improye upon the State of Oregon. 
Oregon has become a great national battle- 
ground where in the senatorial election 
ahead two sharply conflicting philosophies 
will be put to the test. In recent years you 
have sent to the United Senate to speak for 
you—and for the Nation—two men who 
come as close as any I know to consistently 
giving eloquent voice to the cause of con- 
servation in its broadest sense. WAYNE 
Morse and Dick NEUBERGER are concerned 
with public power, public parks, public 
lands—all the physical things that make up 
what we call our natural resources. They 
are no less concerned with our human re- 
sources, and they recognize the first truth 
that the two are really one. But there also 
has been another Oregonian in Washington 
in these past 3 years. You didn’t send 
Douglas McKay—he was sent for by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. And in his 3 years as 
Secretary of the Interior Secretary McKay 
seems to have taken his stand squarely 
against all the things that WaTNR Morse and 
Dick NEUÉERGER stand for. 
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And now, in return for services rendered— 
or perhaps for other reasons—Mr. McKay 
has been sent back to Oregon by the Re- 
publican high command to attempt to un- 
seat WaYNE Morse who had the courage ot 
his convictions to an extent that the Re- 
publican high command cannot condone. 
He went Democratic but I do not think 
anybody in Oregon has much doubt about 
how this challenge to a brave and gifted 
servant of Oregon is going to come out— 
es 3 Morse on top. 

u is context also has great significa: 

to you and to the Nation. For here you will 
see pitted the two conflicting philosophies 
around which revolve all the big issues of 
this campaign—the concept of government 
devoted to the service of a favored few. 
That's why you will find arrayed against 
WAYNE MORSE in the weeks and months 
ahead not only the Republican Party of Ore- 
gon but the Republican Party of the Nation, 
and behind this combination every special 
interest that ever made a fast dollar out of 
exploiting the natural resources of this coun- 
try. I can tell you that getting Warne 
Morse off the national stage is worth money, 
time, and effort to a lot of people who have 
never set foot inside the State of Oregon, 
And I can tell you that keeping him right 
where he is—right there in the national 
spotlight when a matter affecting the na- 
tional interest is up for consideration—is 
a matter of great importance to many mil- 
lions of us who can’t vote in your election 
but who are counting on you to do the right 
thing by us, and the country. 

When the word conservation came into 
our everyday language the meaning was 
exact; to conserve for the future the national 
nay belongs to all of us. 

The t objective was to save these 
from the onslaught of commercial 8 
and they often lay idle. More recently, we 
have learned to use them wisely for the 
common good. Under public management 
millions of our people have been able to 
enjoy the. unparalleled recreational oppor- 
tunities of the national parks. And under 
controlled conditions private interests have 
ae) Legge = engage in selective logging, 

ros ng, and grazing 
public 5 8 5 7 

The practices and the techniques o — 
servation have been with us so fone. Ae! bare 
50 proved their worth, that it would seem by 
now that this is one area of public activity 
that should have been removed from the 
political arena. 

But the prizes are still tempt and me 
are still greedy—and, aha pera: politicians 
are still pliable. And so in the year 1956 
we find ourselves still concerned—even as 
were Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, 
George Norris and Oregon's own Senator 
Charles McNary—still concerned with pro- 
tecting the public lands against those poli- 
ticlans who would give away their bounty to 
private interests, 

While I don't say that everythin 
Eisenhower administration has cone 15 bed. 
let me review some of the things which the 
Eisenhower administration has done to the 
great natural and national resources which 
earings nto all of us: Our rich offshore oil 

ve gone to [fulfill Repu cam- 
paign promises. we gel 

They have given away valuable pine and 
fir timber right here in Oregon's Bonds River 
National Forest, on the pretext that the Al 
Serena Co. was to mine for gold and silver. 

They have given away or tried to give away 
other portions of our national forests for 
the use of private companies. 

The Government's synthetic fuel and rub- 
ber plants have been sold at low prices. 

The right to exploit our national wildlife 
refuges has been granted to about as many 
oll and mining companies in 3 years as in 
the past 33 years. 
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They have given away or tried to give away 
some precious rights of our American 
Indians, 

They have given away one of the greatest 
water-power sites in the country at Hells 
Canyon. 

They have tried to give away countless 
other riches which the people of this Nation 
alone g rights on our public 
lands, Government-owned helium-produc- 
tion plants, and the infamous Dixon-Tates 
deal to give away a big profit at little or no 
risk to a private utility company, while at 
the same time striking a blow at the TVA 
which President Eisenhower once character- 
ized as “Creeping socialism.” , 

Sometimes I wonder what the great and 
courageous Republic conservationists like 
Theodore Roosevelt would say if they were 
aliye today and could see what is happening 
to the gifts of providence under the regime 
of men who fear change, but not transfer. 
Aren’t there any Republicans left today who 
will stand up and fight for our natural re- 
sources? ‘There seem to be only 1 or 2, and 
they have lost favor with the Eisenhower 
administration. One of them is a man who 
was trained here in Oregon and received his 
doctor of science degree at Oregon State Uni- 
versity—Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson. While I was 
Governor of Illinois, I called him in for a 
special survey of conservation problems in 
Illinois. He is a lifelong Republican, and his 
brother Guy Gabrielson was chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. For many 
years, Dr. Ira Gabrielson was head of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Listen to what Dr. Gabrielson recently told 
a congressional committee: “This adminis- 
tration and its action on conservation mat- 
ters comes nearer making a Democrat out of 
me than anything Roosevelt or Truman 
could do in all the years I worked under 
them.” 

All this is being done, I remind you, in 
the name of good business. Indeed, it was 
Secretary McKay who proudly announced 
when he came to Washington: “We are here 
in the saddle as an admihistration represent- 
ing business and industry.” I can’t dispute 
the accuracy of that statement. It has been 
proved time and again, and confirmed time 
and again. And I say it's time for this ad- 
ministration to dismount and make room in 
the saddle for an administration which 
represents people. 


One Hundred Sixty-Fifth Anniversary of 
Polish Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr, FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to have the opportunity to join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the noble people of Poland on this his- 
torical occasion—the 165th anniversary 
of the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791. 

This constitution was greeted by the 
people of Poland with open arms, for its 
adoption brought with it tolerance, 
equality, and justice. The constitution 
of May 3, 1791, was truly a sincere effort 
on the part of Polish statesmen to better 
the existing conditions of the people by 
establishing a constitutional democracy. 
This document represented the will of 
the people and although it is not the law 
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of the land in Poland today, it will never 
be forgotten. 

In World War I., Poland, despite her 
unpreparedness, struck back at the over- 


/ whelming forces of the Nazis with great 


courage. After their nation was occu- 
pied, the Polish people attempted to do 
all they could to fight for the cause of 
freedom and the dignity of man. Polish 
forces were organized outside their 
homeland, and they fought in battles in 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Africa. 

World War I ended over a decade ago, 
and the first nation to stand up to the 
aggressor in the global conflict still re- 
mains under the chains of slavery. Iam 
reminded of the statement once made by 
Lincoln, Those who deny freedom to 
others deserve it. not for themselves.” 
Poland and her noble people live under 
a regime that completely ignores the 
rights and the dignity of man. The con- 
ditions under which the Poles live today 
are appalling and incompatible with the 
principles of freedom and democracy. 

Poland's hour of darkness has been a 
tragically long one, and today, more than 
ever, her people need a word of encour- 
agement and of inspiration, to fortify 
them in their continuous struggle for 
freedom. On this auspicious occasion, 
we have the opportunity to tell the 
Polish people and others who have been 
enslaved, that we are not resigned to 
their present fate. We are confident 
that Poland is not lost forever and that 
she will again achieve her rightful posi- 
tion among the free nations, to contrib- 
ute her efforts in the cause of peace and 
security. 


Library Ground Breaking at Orchard 
Lake Seminary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ, Mr. Speaker, on 
May 6, 1956, there was held at Orchard 
Lake, Mich., a very impressive ground- 
breaking ceremony for the new Orchard 
Lake Seminary library building, being 
erected by its alumni association at a 
cost of $160,000. 

It is noteworthy and laudable that a 
small group of alumni have taken steps 
to give this institution of learning, with a 
splendid record of accomplishment in 
its past, a new library to expand the fa- 
cilities of book learning and to continue 
its contribution to the culture of our 
country. 

Under leave to extend, I submit here- 
with the remarks made at this memora- 
ble occasion by one of its most dis- 
tinguished alumni, the Honorable Frank 
G. Schemanske, judge of the recorders 
court of the city of Detroit. 

‘The remarks follow: 

We are assembled here this afternoon to 
witness and participate in a most significant 
ceremony in the history of Orchard Lake 
Seminary—the ground-breaking for Orchard 
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Lake Seminary's new alumni memorial 
library. 

To a very proud alumnus, one who has 
been a devoted admirer of Orchard Lake 
Seminary and an active participant in its 
affairs for more than 40 years this moment 
has tremendous emotional significance. 

My life and my professional career have 
been closely linked with the development of 
Orchard Lake. Our beloved seminary is a 
part of my very being and I return here 
periodically for spiritual and mental regen- 
eration and rejuvenation. 

From books comes knowledge—and bear 
in mind that during the so-called Middle 
Ages, before the invention of printing, the 
monastic libraries and manuscript collec- 
tions of our Catholic church were the sole 
repositories and reservoirs of Western cul- 
ture and civilization. 

For more than five centuries the collec- 
tion and copying of books was almost en- 
tirely confined to our monasteries. Each 
monastery had its library—actually a book- 
publishing factory of monks—who painstak- 
ingly hand-copied and preserved the wisdom 
of the ages. 

The Benedictines, the Augustinians and 
the Dominicans were the chief orders dedi- 
cated to this work, devoting untold thous- 
ands of man-hours to the preservation and 
dissemination of knowledge. 

All of today's libraries of the Western 
World, whether publicly or privately oper- 
ated and owned, had their origins in the 
monasteries of the church, 

The dedication of any library is a mo- 
mentous occasion, an event probably sur- 
passed in importance to present and future 
generations only by the dedication of one 
of the Holy houses of our mother church. 

Every phase of civilization, every facet of 
this world of ours, the records of our past 
and the hopes of our future will be found 
printed in the books of the library we will. 
here erect. 

The books to be found therein will be 
carefully selected by the wise and dedicated 
librarians of Orchard Lake, worthy heirs 
and successors to those medieval monks 
whose beautifully hand-illuminated and 
lettered manuscripts are our invaluable 
museum pieces of today. 

Good books and the love of literature have 
always inspired the poets. 

Longfellow wrote: 


“The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books” 


Wilbur Dick Nesbit told of the open door 
siS; happiness found within the covers of & 
k: 


“Who hath a book, 

Has friends at hand, 
And gold and gear 

At his command, 
And rich estates 

If he but look, 
Are held by him 

Who hath a bock.“ 


And in the same vein, Andrew Lang wrote? 


The love of books 
The golden key 
That opens the enchanted door.“ 


And now if you will indulge me in a bit 
of personal observation: 

For many years my chief avocation and 
hobby, if it can so ba termed, has been my 
work with the waterfront development of 
the city of Detroit. I have been a member 
of the Detroit Memorial Hall Commission 
for more than 25 years and am presently th® 
president of this commission. The indus- 
trial giants of the Nation have worked with 
us—the Fords, the Chryslers, the General 
Motors executives—and this matchless besu- 
tification of Detroit River's shores is now 
blossoming into full fruition. 

Permit me to take advantage of this oe 
casion to make this public confession to MY 
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friends of Orchard Lake. My personal pride 
in our billion-dollar Detroit waterfront de- 
velopment is equaled if not surpassed today 
by my pride in my own beloved alma mater— 
modest Orchard Lake—and the library we 
Plan for this place. 

Without doubt the alumni association— 
that great body in which the clergy and the 
laity work on a common level for the good 
of our school—is entitled to the greater share 
of the credit for this achievement. The 
standing building committee of the associa- 

- tion assumed responsibility for the planning 
and the financing and we shall soon behold 
the material evidence of its labors. 

However, we would be seriously remiss in 
our duties should we fail to also give a full 
Measure of credit and thanks to the many 
friends of the institution and the parents, 
of alumni who, though having no official 
marca! 5 liberally to make 

‘eat project ble. 

Here in 5 end sylvan setting the 
future students of Orchard Lake Seminary 
Will have a magnificent library in which 
they will find “the golden key that opens 
the enchanted door” of knowledge and re- 
Celve a broader vision of God's love as re- 
flected in man's progress. 

We are invoking God’s blessing upon this 
construction in today's ground-breaking 
Ceremony. Let us also ask for His continued 
blessing upon all of the activities of our 
beloved alma mater that she may continue 
to send forth her well-trained and dedicated 
sons to enrich our community's culture 
thus extending the borders of her influence 
and spreading the fair fame of Orchard Lake 


ary. 


Amending the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill. which is 
designed to amend the Refugee Relief 
Act by permitting 20,000 persons of 
Armenian ethnic origin to enter the 
United States under the provisions of 
the Refugee Relief Act. 

For the past 2 years I have repeatedly 
urged that the total number of refugees 
admissible under the Refugee Relief Act 
Should be increased substantially. The 
bill I have introduced today would do 
this very thing for 20,000 refugees of 
Armenian ethnic origin. 

At the time the Refugee Relief Act was 
Passed the Congress of the United States 
Was very thoughtful of the oppressed 
peoples of the world who, because of 
Political and economie conditions, be- 
Came refugees. These include people 
from Greece, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
and Holland. 

However, the Armenians in the Refu- 
See Relief Act of 1953 were not included 
although they have been persecuted and 

ven from their homes during World 
War I and in World War II and also on 
Many other occasions have been forced 
from their homes. It seems to me that 
their sufferings and hardships are cer- 
tainly comparable to the sufferings and 
hardships of any other single minority 
group in the history of the world. That 
is why I am asking that Armenians of 
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ethnic origin be included within that 
1953 act. 

I want to take this opportunity to point 
out that my bill covers those who have 
left the area of Turkey which was for- 
merly Armenia either under duress, or 
voluntary in order to escape religious 
and political persecution. The coverage 
of the bill is limited to those who on 
the date of enactment are registered 
with a consular officer abroad for an 
immigrant visa. Their entry must be 
chargeable to a country that has an over- 
subscribed annual immigration quota of 
310 or less. From the foregoing it is 
plain to see that my bill seeks to admit 
those who as a matter of practical fact 
could never be admitted under the an- 
nual immigration quotas established by 
the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Here in the United States, a quarter of 
a million Armenian citizens of Armenian 
origin are living proof of the magnificent 
character and spirit of a virilerace. The 
records show that Armenians have 
proved themselves worthy of being 
counted among the most useful and loyal 
racial elements of our Nation. There 
are many people of Armenian descent 
living in my Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts and it is very true 
that their contributions to our economic, 
social, and cultural life have been most 
welcome and constructive. 

When this proposal is enacted into law 
it will end the persecution of at least 
50,000 of those maltreated and displaced 
ethnic Armenians, for whom their rela- 
tives in this country will provide homes 
and jobs aiding them to become useful 
citizens of this great country of ours. 


Let’s Not Be Fooled by Any Shenanigans 
of the New Soviet Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
history of modern Communist dictator- 
ship filled with repeated retractions of 
previous pledges and multitudinous be- 
trayals of accepted trusts clearly warns 
us to beware of any real change in the 
Kremlin objective of world enslavement 
that may be implied by the newest So- 
viet leaders. Until they give to the world 
concrete evidence of the sincerity of 
pleas for peaceful coexistencce, we can 
place no reliance whatever upon their 
empty promises and we would, indeed, 
be foolish to be lulled into any feeling of 
security by the most recent and obvious 
grandstand gestures of Krushchev and 
Bulganin in their destruction of the 
myth of Stalin. 

The wisdom of remaining on guard is 
very graphically pointed out in a most 
timely article entitled “Moscow Drops 
Stalin” which appeared in the March 20, 
1956 issue of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram, which I am pleased to include at 
this point. 
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The editorial follows: 
Moscow Drops STALIN 

The current attempt by the Soviet Goy- 
ernment to de-glorify the late Joseph Stalin 
is a major revolution in Soviet political 
ideology. This campaign may involve the 
most sweeping readjustments of Communist 
doctrine to be witnessed since Stalin rewrote 
Leninism in the late 1920's. But it is always 
dangerous for us, on the democratic side of 
the Iron Curtain, to attempt to read special 
meanings into new internal Soviet policies. 
The danger always is that wishful thinking 
may lead us to see in these developments a 
softening of Communist theory and a weak- 
ening of the Kremlin’s dictatorship. All too 
often the Kremlin has merely adjusted its 
line to fit the current situation a little bet- 
ter and to strengthen the grip of totalitarian- 


We must take it for granted that, despite 
the utmost efforts of Soviet censorship to 
keep the Russian people in a state of simple 
ignorance about the world outside the aver- 
age Soviet citizen now knows more about 
the advantages of governmental systems in 
the free world than he did before World War 
IL We must also take it for granted that, 
despite the utmost efforts of Stalin's regime 
to deify its leader, a great many Russians 
maintained private reservations about the 
personal infallibility of that ruthless pre- 
mier and the political infallibility of his ver- 
sion of Marxism. 

As Khrushchey and Bulganin undoubted- 
ly saw the situation they inherited, there ap- 
peared to be a great deal to gain from a pro- 
gram which says let's stop kidding ourselves 
about Stalin.” It would certainly be the 
kind of campaign which would make 
Khbrushchey and Bulganin appear more 
plausible to the Soviet populace. The safest 
course is for the outside world to make no 
more assumptions than that. 

It would be comforting, of course, to let 
ourselves believes that the anti-Stalin cam- 
paign means that Russia's new rulers want 


- to see Soviet communism switch to an honest 


relationship with the Russian people and 
to proceed from here on a basis of truth and 
human decency. Eventually, if such were 
the real motives, we might expect the new 
Soviet attitude to carry over into Russia's 
relationships with the outside world. But 
there has been little evidence in the methods 
of Khrushchev and Bulganin to suggest that 
thy would ever consider such a departure. 
Until there is such evidence, the only safe 
conclusion is that the anti-Stalin campaign 
amounts to little more than routine Com- 
munist politics by a new Soviet dictatorship 
which does not wish to operate in the shad- 
ow of an earlier dictatorship. 


Rumanian National Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the 10th day of May is a significant one 
in the annals of Rumanian history. On 
May 10, 1866, Prince Carol was chosen 
to the throne of Rumania and a consti- 
tution of liberal principles was adopted. 
On May 10, 1877, on the eve of the war 
between Russia and Turkey, Rumania 
signed a convention with Russia which 
established further progress toward Ru- 
mania’s freedom and self-rule. 
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And again on May 10, 1881, Rumania 
Was recognized as a sovereign kingdom 
and proceeded to expand its ancient cul- 
ture without interference from her pow- 
erful neighboring countries. 

Today, 75 years later, there is little 
cause for rejoicing among the people of 
Rumanian ancestry. A government has 
been imposed upon that freedom-loving 
nation, which has practiced the most 
brutal acts of tyranny and despotism 
known to modern civilization. 

Actions of that government are wholly 
contrary to the principles, aspirations 
and freedoms guaranteed by our Amer- 
ican form of democratic government. 

Voluminous testimony taken 2 years 
ago before the congressional committee, 
of which I had the privilege of being a 
member, disclosed vividly the firm re- 
sistance of the Rumanian people to this 
autocratic tyranny and their indestruc- 
tible will to continue their struggle for 
freedom until it is fully restored to them. 

The question of restoring freedom to 
that poor country is a problem which 
deeply concerns us in the United States. 

The Austrian Peace Treaty, concluded 
a few months ago, contained provisions 
that within 90 days thereafter Russian 
troops shall be withdrawn from Austria 
and Rumania. The time has long 
elapsed and Russian troops continue to 
occupy Rumanian soil. 

It is important for us to remember 
that the peace treaty provisions are 
guaranteed by the three great powers— 
United States, United Kingdom, and 
Soviet Russia—the treaty being a con- 
tract between those three powers and the 
interested countries. 

Although, therefore, the violation was 
merely that of Soviet Russia alone, it is 
still the equal responsibility of all three 
powers to implement the provisions of 
the treaty. 

Of course, we had no business to enter 
into an agreement as partners of the 
Soviets who had already amassed a rec- 
ord of breaking every treaty it entered 
into. But, at least, we could show our 
own good will by demanding forcefully 
that the Communists keep their pledge 
and withdraw the Red troops as they 
obligated themselves to do. 

On this Rumanian Independence Day, 
I sincerely hope that the President of 
the United States and our Secretary of 
State reaffirm and prove our friendship 
to the people of Rumania and adherence 
to the cause of Rumanian independence, 
by demanding immediate action from 
Soviet Russia to keep the solemn pledges 
it had previously given, 5 


How To Save Asia From the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


0 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF-REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 
Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a very timely article com- 


menting upon the attitude that should be 
taken by this Government toward Asia 
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written by Mr. John Cowles, president 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
which appeared in the February 23, 1956, 
issue of the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette. 

The article follows: 
How To Save ASIA FROM THE COMMUNISTS 


(From an article by John Cowles, president 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, who 
recently returned from Asia) 


The American position is progressively de- 
teriorating throughout most of Asia. If we 
want to be realistic we must recognize that 
before long we will probably face 1 of 2 
alternatives: 

1, Either the free world must be prepared 
to accept the loss to.the Communist orbit 
of most of what remains of free Asia, and 
with it the tin and tungsten and manga- 
nese and other natural resources on which a 
substantial part of our own national secu- 
rity depends; or 

2. We must rapidly adopt a bold, imagina- 
tive and appealing policy in Asia. 


PARTNERSHIP APPROACH 


It seems perfectly clear to me what our 
policy toward Southeast Asia should be. It 
is to adopt a partnership approach toward 
the 600 million people in the 10 new coun- 
tries there that have won their independence 
since the end of World War II, a partner- 
ship in the cause of world peace and free- 
dom. They have much to give. We have 
much to give. 

Those nations in alphabetical order are 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, Laos, Pakistan, and Phillippines, South 
Korea, and South Vietnam. Perhaps Iran 
should also be included in this group. Per- 
haps Iran should be part of another program 
for the Middle East area. - 

Most of these countries are economically 
and politically extremely weak, but most 
genuinely want to establish themselves as 
independent, free, self-sufficient democ- 
racies. 

LONG-TERM SECURITY 


The United States, incomparably the 
strongest and richest democracy in the 
world, ought to regard it both as a neces- 
sity in connection with our own long-term 
national security and as a tangible affirma- 
tion of our own basic philosophical faith to 
help these struggling nations raise their liv- 
ing standards and maintain their liberties 
from totalitarianism. 

These nations are all children of revolu- 
tion. So is America. They all want to 
escape war, stay neutral and avoid entan- 
gling military alliances just as George Wash- 
ington in his farewell address urged a then 
weak United States to do. 

Should we criticize these politically imma- 
ture and unstable countries for desiring to 
remain neutral as between the two colossal 
power blocs, the Communist world which 
abuts many of them on the north, and the 
free world, consisting primarily of the United 
States and Great Britain, plus a part of 
northwestern Europe, which is thousands of 
miles away? 

OTHER NEUTRALS 


Our own country stayed neutral for nearly 
a century and a half after its creation. We 
have learned to respect and esteem other 
nations which also have wished to remain 
neutral. Sweden and Switzerland are ex- 
amples. 

Instead of criticizing these new southeast 
Asian countries for their wish for peace 
through neutrality, we should give them 
understanding, encouragement, and financial 
aid, not solely for reasons of our own na- 
tional security, but also because of our hon- 
est desire to see them succeed as independent 
democracies, and because of our deep, almost 
religious, American conviction that all men 
should be free. 
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Fortunately, the chance is good that if we 
act promptly and imaginatively and sympa- 
thetically, we can save this vital quarter of 
the world’s population, and probably at only 
a small fraction of the financial cost of our 
Marshall plan aid to Western Europe. 


WORTH SAVING 


But Asia is overwhelmingly worth saving 
even if the cost should prove commensurate 
with that of the Marshall plan. Our own 
eventual freedom may be at stake. 

Nor, in increasing our expenditures for 
foreign economic aid, should we reduce our 
expenditures to intensify our own military 
strength, particularly in the field of scientific 
research and development. 

But those Americans who regard foreign 
economic aid simply as “giveaway programs” 
tand glibly profess ambitions to liquidate 
them, should be wary that in the process they 
do not liquidate the whole free world. 


Problems Involving Young People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Chi- 
cago, as is true of other large cities, 
has faced serious difficulties in finding 
ways and means of resolving the many 
problems which arise involving young 
people. In April 1954 the Chicago 
Youth Commission was established to 
study the facilities available for youth 
services and to make recommendations 
on improvements to existing facilities 
and additional services which are needed. 

The commission, through its chair- 
man, Alderman Al Cilella, has made a 
very able report, and I request that its 
recommendations be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were-ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE COMMISSION RECOMMENDS 

The diverse aspects of the problem of 
youth in conflict with society has been the 
subject of research, study, and delibera- 
tion by the Chicago Youth Commission for 
the many months since April 1954. 

Accordingly, the Chicago Youth Commis- 
sion has reached certain conclusions with 
respect to this all-important problem and 
makes the following recommendations aimed 
at its solution: 

1. That the membership of the Chicago 
Youth Commission be expanded to include 
representatives from all agencies in our 
community, both public and private, having 
as their goal the improvement of youth. 

This will make possible a unified, intensi- 
fied, and broadened attack upon the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

The following agencies and organizations, 
the present commission believes, ought to 
be given such representation: 

Association of Community Councils of 
Chicago. 

Catholic Youth Organization, 

Chicago Boys Clubs, 

i Chicago Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ca. 


Chicago region, Tilinols Congress of Par- 


ents and Teachers. 

Chief Justice of the municipal court of 
Chicago. 

Chief of Police of Chicago Park District. 
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Church Federation of Greater Chicago. 

Citizens Schools Committee. 

City Council of Chicago. 

Commissioner of Police, city of Chicago. 

County superintendent of schools. 

Crime Prevention Bureau. 

Family Court of Cook County. 

Girl Scouts of Chicago. 

Junior Achievement of Chicago. 

Junior Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry. 

Juvenile Protective Association. 

Kiwanis clubs. 

Lions International Clubs. 

Mayor's advisory committee on juvenile 
delinquency. 

President, board of Jewish education. 

Sheriff of Cook County. 

State’s attorney of Cook County. 

Superintendent, Chicago Board on Edu- 
W Catholic School 

Superintendent, Chicago olic 
Board. 


Superintendent, Chicago Parental School. 

Superintendent, Lutheran High School As- 
S0ciation, 

Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Chicago, 

Young Women's Christian Association of 
Chicago. 

2 Council of Metropolitan ie 

That lice department personne - 
Signed to the juvenile division of the crime 
Prevention division of the Chicago Police De- 
Partment be increased to insure adequate 
attention to each juvenile offender; and that 
the training and instruction of police de- 
Partment personnel assigned to the juvenile 
division be continued throughout the years 
of their work in order that they may be cog- 
nizant of new practices, discoveries and de- 
velopments in the field of helping the young; 
and that there be provided, in each police 
Station an office or other suitable quarters 
in which the interviews of young 3 
and their parents or guardians may be con- 
ducted; and that these juvenile officers be 
assigned to their tive districts on a 
Permanent basis and that they be adequately 
Compensated. 

3. That proposed legislation be introduced 
in the Illinois General Assembly to fix pa- 
Tental responsibility for financial losses in- 
Curred through destruction of public or pri- 
vate property, by children. This measure, 
it is believed, will discourage teen-age van- 
dalism 


4. That the city of Chicago use every 
means at its disposal to prevent the sale 
and distribution of undesirable literature to 
Juveniles: and that our city government and 
community agencies encourage and guide 
Citizens in the boycott of purveyors of such 
re matter: and that the censorship 
Code, under which the Motion Picture Cen- 
dor Board operates, should be reexamined 
With a view to the imposition of more rigid 
Controls over the type of motion pictures 
Which may be viewed by young people; and, 
further, that parents make a concentrated 
effort to supervise the motion pictures and 
television programs which their children see 
3 the radio programs which their children 

ar. 


5. That the city of Chicago authorize pub- 
lication, through the Chicago Youth Com- 
Mission, of a manual of counsel to parents 
©n the subject of the rearing of families, 
Prepared by recognized authorities on youth 
Problems to be distributed without charge 

All parents in the community. 

6. That the authorities of schools, both 
Public and private, institute immediate stu- 
dies of the prevalence and the causes of 
truancy and the means whereby it can be 
curbed. 

7. That the schools, both public and pri- 
Jute, be urged to expand their remedial 
Teading programs with all possible speed. 

8. That all parents make a concentrated 
fort among their children to help restore 
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respect for authority in the home, the school 
and throughout the community. 

9. That the Chicago Youth Commission, in 
conjunction with all agencies and organiza- 
tions concerned with the welfare of youth, 
undertake the dissemination among the 
clergy of the community of information re- 
lating to young people and conditions af- 
fecting them; this would enable ministers, 
priests, and rabbis to exert their influence, 
constructively and with enlightenment, 
upon the parents and guardians of children 
of their congregations. 

10. That the recreational facilities, parks, 
playgrounds and play lots now under the 
separate jurisdiction of the Chicago park 
district, the city of Chicago and the board of 
education be made the responsibility of a 
single adminisrative body in order that unity 
of purpose and direction may lead to the 
correction of such omissions as may exist in 
terms of lack of facilities in highly congested 
areas; further, that qualified and trained 
personnel may be retained, under one man- 
agement, to supervise and guide the leisure- 
time activities of children. Such a proposal 
may require enabling legislation, but the 
Commission feels the matter is important 
enough to warrant consideration. 

11. That serious consideration be given to 
a return to the practice of assigning police 
officers to "walking the beat’ wherever con- 
ditions warrant. 

12. That the police forces of the Chicago 
park district and city of Chicago be consoli- 
dated, as has often been advocated, but 
pending such consolidation arrangements be 
concluded to effect a closer liaison and more 
efficient working relationship between the 
juvenile division of the Chicago Police De- 
partment and the juvenile bureau of the 
Chicago park district police department. 
The office of sheriff of Cook County should 
be included in any such arrangement. 

13. That the mayor, the members of the 
city council, and the commissioner of police 
of Chicago give consideration, to adoption by 
the city of Chicago, if feasible, of the Police 
Athletic Association program with which the 
city of New York has experienced some suc- 
cess in channeling juvenile behavior into 
wholesome areas, and which consists in the 
assignment to each police district of a 
specially trained officer who befriends the 
young people of his area and guides them in 
games, sports, hobbies and other worthwhile 
pursuits thereby engendering not only re- 
spect for law and adults generally but a 
tendency to look upon policemen as friends 
and helpers rather than as enemies and per- 
secutors. 

14. That the curfew ordinance, as it now 
stands, be strictly enforced with all possible 
care being taken by the police department 
to inform parents of violations by their chil- 
dren as promptly. as possible through a per- 
sonal call by a police officer; this would be in 
addition to the written communication now 
required under the curfew ordinance. 

15. That the Ilinois General Assembly 
should reexamine our penal code and system 
with the view to determining whether or not 
they can be made more effective in rehabili- 
tating juvenile offenders as well as in dis- 
couraging teen-age crime. 

16. That, since the codes of conduct move- 
ment has been manifestly successful in many 
of our community’s high schools, it be en- 
couraged and expanded to include the ele- 
mentary schools and additional high schools 
in order that teen-agers may be encouraged 
to solve their own and their contemporaries’ 
social problems. 

17. That the social service department of 
the municipal court of Chicago be adequately 
supported and given the means to increase 
its staff and expand its facilities in order to 
meet increasing demands which are made 
upon this all-important soclal agency for the 
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rehabilitation of juveniles apprehended in 
the commission of crimes and misdemeanors. 
138. That the Chicago Youth Commission 
be empowered to employ a full-time execu- 
tive secretary to gather, assimilate, and 
transmit, immediately, such facts of juvenile 
delinquency as may become available; to 
maintain communications with other public 
and private agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with juvenile work; to lay the ground- 
work for new research; to disseminate infor- 
mation in the form of press releases, articles 
for appropriate publications and news out- 
lets generally; to arrange for the attendance 
of Youth Commission representatives at 
meetings and conventions of groups con- 
cerned with the young at all levels; and to 
establish a speakers’ bureau in order that 
all groups desiring information on the sub- 
ject of juvenile difficulties may receive timely 
and helpful information and counsel, as 
speedily as possible. 

19. That youth programs be developed in 
those areas where delinquency rates are high 
and increasing; or, if such programs already 
exist, that they be specifically expanded. 

20. That our school officials give serious 
consideration to the immediate assignment 
of a larger portion of more highly trained 
and experienced teachers in difficult schools. 

21. That a parent education program be 
formulated and developed coordinated with 
the school system and based on informal dis- 
cussion groups focused on the responsibility 
of parents to youth. 

22. That there be an annual appraisal of 
the year’s accomplishment on behalf of youth 
by youth itself and the adult-dominated 
agencies concerned with youth's problems. 
An annual Chicago Youth Conference spon- 
sored by the Chicago Youth Commission and 
attended by representatives from all our 
community's schools, by public officials and 
by members of all groups which work toward 
the betterment of Chicago, will provide a 
forum for our youth to be heard, lend en- 
couragement to the young, and inspire the 
adults. 

23. That the Chicago Youth Commission 
be adequately supported and given the means 
to carry out its recommendations and to 
accomplish the objectives for which it was 
created. 


AMVETS Suggest H. R. 10469 as a So- 
lution to the Extension of the GI Home 
Loan Guaranty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
R. Holden, national legislative director 
of AMVETS, today informed the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs that H. R. 
10469, a bill I introduced April 12, is an 
acceptable solution to the extension of 
the GI home loan guaranty program. 

His statements were in reference to the 
President's Bradley Commission report 
on veterans’ pensions. Mr. Holden’s 
statement follows: 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 5 
Recommendation No. 45 advocates th 
transfer of veterans loan guaranty func- 
tions to FHA with an extension and gradual 
decrease of the World War II program over 
a 2-year period. We recognize the necessity 
for avoiding a last-minute rush and allow- 
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ing the orderly termination of the program. 
The Commission recommendation would cer- 
tainly accomplish this but it is believed that 
there are other approaches to the problem 
that merit your consideration. We suggest 
as a possible solution H. R. 10469, which 
would authorize a 1l-month extension for 
each 2 months of military service up to a 
maximum of 36 months. This would stagger 
the termination on an individual basis to 
permit orderly termination of the program. 


The Hand That Rocks the Cradle Can 
Politically Rule the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a most interesting edi- 
torial entitled “The Growing Power of 
Women in the Field of Politics,” written 
by Mr. Robert C. Achorn, and appearing 
in the February 27, 1956 issue of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette. 

This most competent commentator 
summarizes the background and devel- 
opment of the participation of women 
in politics in a very attractive descrip- 
tive manner, and I believe the content 
of his column deserves wide reading. 

The article follows: 

THE GROWING POWER OF WOMEN IN THE 

FIELD oF Porrries 


(By Robert C. Achorn) 


Recent speculation about Clare Booth Luce 
as a possible candidate for Vice President 
provoked some opposition, as well as sup- 
port. 

The striking fact was this: very little of 
the opposition was based solely on the fact 
that she is a woman. 

Apparently the public was willing to ac- 
cept that, as it did her appointment to the 
sensitive position of Ambassador to Italy. 

But it was not always that way. 


JEFFERSON UNPREPARED 


Almost 150 years ago, President Jefferson 
declared: 

“The appointment of a woman to office is 
an innovation for which the public is not 
prepared, nor am I.“ 

That philosophy—“woman’s place is in the 
home —had been brought to America by the 
early settlers. And it stuck until modern 
times. 

The case of Mrs. Luce is one bit of evidence 
that it is breaking down. 

It was only 36 years ago that the 19th 
amendment extended the vote to women on 
a nationwide basis. 

It was less than 100 years ago that Kansas 
started the trend by permitting women to 
vote in school elections. 

And now the ladies can carry the day—if 
they want to. 

‘ MORE WOMEN 

The latest Census Bureau figures of per- 
sons eligible to qualify as voters show women 
in the majority. 

The American Heritage Foundation, on the 
basis of special polls and studies, estimated 
more women than men voted for Dwight D. 
Elsenhower in 1952—17,600,000 women and 
16,300,000 men. 

Adlai Stevenson, on the other hand, had 
the support of an estimated 14,600,000 men 
and only 12,700,000 women. 
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There has been a gradual increase since 
1920 in the number of women who turn out 
to vote. 

In Worcester, in the early twenties, the 
number of men registered to vote ran well 
ahead of the number of women. But in 
recent elections, slightly more women were 
registered. 

IN THE MINORITY 

Still. women have not taken over in poli- 
tics as many expected them to do once they 
were given the franchise. 

They are in the minority by far at the 
national conventions which nominate Presi- 
dents. 

There were only 203 women among the 
1,652 delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention 4 years ago, and 128 women 
among the 1,206 delegates at the Repub- 
lican convention. 

No one has yet taken seriously the sug- 
gestion that one of the major parties nomi- 
nate a women for President. 

Back in 1872, Mrs. Victoria Claflin Wood- 
hull was nominated for the Presidency by 
a convention calling itself the Equal Rights 
Party. Later a party of the same name 
nominated Belva Lockwood. 


NO ONE YET 


But the Revublicans and Democrats—so 
far—haven't found a woman even for Vice 
President. An effort initiated by women 
to promote Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
of Maine, for Vice President 4 years ago 
fell through. And Ambassador Luce has al- 
ready disclaimed any ambition for the office 
in the event of an opening this year. 

Three women have been proposed for the 
Vice Presidential nomination at Democratic 
conventions: Nellie Tayloe Ross in 1928, and 
India Edwards and Sarah T} Hughes in 1952. 
But all immediately withdrew their names. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has been men- 
tioned at times. But she herself has com- 
mented that women must acquire a great 
deal more experience before one of them will 
emerge with undisputed qualifications for 
the office of President or Vice President. 

In Congress, they have done better. So 
far 60 have served in the House or Senate. 
There are 16 in Congress at the moment, an 
all-time high. 

About half of all those who have served 
were first elected to fill out unexpired terms, 
usually of their husbands who died in office. 

This at least protected the seat until the 
party could build up another male candi- 
date. And some of the ladies did hand- 
somely, becoming more prominent in Con- 
gress than their husbands had been. 


MORE PROMINENT 


Representative EDITH Nourse ROGERS, of 
Lowell, and Representative Frances P. Bos. - 
ton, of Ohio, are two examples. Mrs. ROGERS 
is 1 of only 2 women to have been chairman 
of a full committee; and she is presently 
ranking minority member of the House Vet- 
erans Committee. 

At the State level, women have not made 
so much headway. Only two have been gov- 
ernors, Mrs. Ross of Wyoming and Ma“ Fer- 
guson of Texas. 

Out of 8500 State legislators across the 
country, only 300 are women. They include 
a half dozen in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. 

SECRETARY OF STATE 

There are 37 women currently in State 
elective offices nationally. Secretary of state 
is a popular responsibility for them. Seven 
States have elected women to that office. 

It has become something of a tradition in 
Connecticut. Mrs. Beatrice Hancock Mul- 
laney, of Fall River, was the Republican 
nominee for secretary of state in Massachu- 
setts in 1952, She lost; but it seems likely 
that was only a temporary setback for the 
ladies. 

President Jefferson’s reluctance to appoint 
a woman to high position stood as the pat- 
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tern for many years. The first woman Cabl- 
of Mrs. Luce, Frances Willis was appointed 
Secretary of Labor in 1933 by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He was the first President to 
name women to top diplomatic posts. 
Under President Eisenhower, Oveta Culp 
Hobby became the second woman Cabinet 
officer in history. In addition to the naming 
of Mrs. Luce, Frances Willis was appointed 
Ambassador to Switzerland. 
LOCAL LEVEL 


At the local level, women have played some 
part in government, particularly in school 
affairs. In late years, there has always been 
a woman on the school committee in 
Worcester. 

But none has served in the city council 
since Mrs. Evelyn C. Bjorkman’s term in the 
old 30-member common council ran out in 
1947. 

There are about 50 women mayors across 
the country. A few women have been elected 
sheriff and even coroner. 

Someday, it seems, the hand that rocks 
the cradle will openly rule the world. But 
so far most of the ladies seem content to let 
the men think they are running the show. 


Florida’s Senator George Smathers En- 
dorses GI Home Loan Guaranty Ex- 
tension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Florida’s 
Senator GEORGE SMATHERS too recognizes 
the need for immediate congressional ac- 
tion in extending the GI home loan 
guaranty program. 

He has offered his assistance in ob- 
taining favorable action on H. R. 10469 
in this session of Congress. A 

I take this opportunity to call to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
the Senator’s letter of endorsement and 
to urge them to make their views on this 
proven program known: < 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
May 2, 1956. 
Hon. DANTE B. FASCELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dante: I would like to take this Op“ 
portunity to commend you on introducing 
legislation to extend the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration guaranteed home loan program be- 
yond July 25, 1957, the expiration date of 
the present law, on a sliding-scale basis. 

Unquestionably your action will receive the 
full support of all veterans, veterans’ organi- 
zations, and industry, for the extension of 
this program is of extreme importance to 
the economy of their respective communi- 
ties. 

Few of us realize that there are over 11 
million World War II veterans under the age 
of 35, who have not used their GI home loan 
entitlement. Since a large percentage Of 
these will be unable to take advantage of the 
present law unless it is extended, the need 
for this legislation is readily apparent. 

There is, as you know, considerable sym- 
pathy in the Congress to extend the program. 
with adequate safeguards to protect the in- 
terest of the veteran home buyers. 
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I can assure you that I will most certainly 
cooperate in every way to be of assistance to 
you in obtaining favorable action on your bill 
in this session of the Congress. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE SMATHERS, 
United States Senator. 


The Labor Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the RECORD a 
reprint of a portion of a column that ap- 
Peared in the Arizona Republic on May 
4.1956. This article was written by Mr. 
Frank Cullen Brophy, a scholar and a 
gentleman who has few equals in his 
use of English prose, and I feel this arti- 
cle should be brought to the attention 
of the Congress: 

The labor problem, as I see it, is the hu- 
man problem. It is the endless tragedy of 
man’s inhumanity to man. Confucius 
faced it when he urged his fellow Chinese 
never to do unto others except as one would 
have them do unto them. When the Son of 
Man, who loved men as only God can love, 
came down to this earth, He simply said 
“Love one another.” To those who could 
not see themselves except in the role of ex- 
plolters, He urged: Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and all things shall be added 
to: you.” 

These are very unrealistic and impractical 
Words according to the concepts of poli- 
ticlans, financiers, economists and labor 
bosses, yet they have come down the mil- 
lenniums of years—challenged, but never 
erased. Each century has produced its little 
Crop of politicians, demagogs, rulers, and 
powerful ones. Their words and pronounce- 
ments usually precede them into ee 
They are the constant proof that the foo — 
ness of God is greater than the wisdom of 
men; but, of course, the kind of men who 
deceive their fellow man, and thereby rise 
to seats of power and eminence, never admit 
anything so preposterous—at least in public. 

The labor problem is one that touches all 
of us—rich and poor, fools and philosophers. 
Since the fall of Adam, man has been doomed 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
The laborer does it at the end of a shovel, the 
corporation lawyer over a desk strewn with 

ks and papers, the executive on à mahog- 
any table with a mind bedeviled by doubts 
and hopes. 

One any, I lunched with one of the richest 
men in America. He had a lettuce sandwich 
and a glass of milk. He looked as unhappy 
an Dives must have looked when he begged in 
Hell for just one drop of water. I have also 
hunched with a peasant on a bowl of strong 
soup, a hunk of French bread and a bottle 
of wine. He lookéd as happy as a king is 
Supposed to look, but seldom does. This is 
the paradox of mankind. It is also the para- 
dox of the labor problem. It cannot be 
solved by forcing men to join unions. It 
cannot be solved by strikebreakers and star- 
vation wages. In fact, it cannot be solved 
Period. It can only be alleviated. 

When those strong enough to maintain 
Positions of power and trust will do for those 
beneath them as they would want it done to 
themselves were the positions reversed, then 
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progress in easing the pain that gnaws at 
the heart of labor will be made. When those 
in authority reject the temptations of pride 
and greed and try to guide their actions with 
a spirit of fair dealing and justice, then prog- 
ress in the labor problem is being made. 
When fhe man at the bottom, or in the 
middle, can face life with a minimum of 
envy, hatred, and greed, he is helping work 
out the labor problem though he may little 
suspect it. I repeat what I said in the be- 
ginning. The labor problem is the human 
problem, and the answer to the human prob- 
lem will only be found in the mystery that 
lies hidden in the heart of God. 

I frankly admit that my candle of vision 
is a tiny one; but if it has been lighted by 
only a spark thrown off from the mighty 
flame that is the Light of the World, then i 
will not have burned in vain. ; 


The Agricultural Act of 1956 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 371956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 10875) to enact 
the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
as one of the original sponsors of soil- 
bank legislation, I wish to add my voice 
in support of this legislation. This ap- 
pears to be the sound approach to the 
problem confronting us today. The ag- 
riculture industry obviously is not re- 
ceiving its fair share of the national 
economy. We are all striving to solve 
this problem so that agriculture can 
have a more equitable share of the na- 
tional income. The “booming pros- 
perity” has certainly failed to reach the 
farmers in my area. We are confronted 
with vast surpluses and are continuing 
to produce more than we are consum- 
ing or more than we can consume. This 
production must be controlled and it is 
obvious that legislation is necessary in 
this totally unorganized industry if we 
are to control this production. In my 
opinion, the soil-bank program with the 
conservation reserve and acreage reserve 
program could accomplish this goal. I 
am confident that this approach is cor- 
rect morally as well as economically. It 
will permit us to conserve our natural re- 
sources by restoring our land. At the 
same time, it would be taking land out of 
cultivation which normally would be con- 
tributing to the surplus problem. In 


‘this way we would be conserving our 


soil for some future date when we will 
be consuming all we can produce—and 
that day is not in the too distant future. 
Therefore, I strongly support this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to state 
that I also support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
Mr. ALBERT], as the inclusion of graz- 
ing lands would conform with the prin- 
ciple of a soil-bank program. This 
amendment would expand the soil-bank 
program and would certainly have the 
effect of reducing the amount of meat 
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being marketed, and, therefore, it would 
have a stabilizing effect on the agricul- 
ture industry. I believe that the soil- 
bank approach is the only means avail- 
able for solving the farmers problems 
today with the exception of, perhaps, a 
direct subsidy. I have always been op- 
posed to subsidies of any kind, and, 
therefore, I am not sympathetic to a di- 
rect subsidy program at this time. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s proposal, which is 
being offered in the form of an amend- 
ment, in my opinion, is a direct subsidy 
which is to be paid to the farmers be- 
fore the money is due. In my opinion, 
this would be the same as paying the 
farmers for their grain and produce 
before they planted the seed. This 
amendment is obviously political, and, 
therefore, I am constrained to oppose 
the amendment. I do hope that the soil- 
bank bill we are considering is passed, as 
I feel it will tend to correct the prob- 
lems confronting our agriculture indus- 
try today. 


The Taxpayer’s Burden Should Be 
Reduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
generally believed that the United States 
Treasury will show a much greater sur- 
plus at the end of the current fiscal year 
than that originally estimated by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey. Last January Secretary Hum- 
phrey estimated the surplus at about 
$200 million. The Joint Congressional 
Economic Committee predicted in April 
a $2 billion budget surplus during this 
fiscal year. Our distinguished colleague 
the Honorable RicHarp M. SIMPSON, who 
is a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, has said he believes 
this year’s surplus would be closer to 
$4 billion. 

If the facts bear out these estimates 
and predictions, I think the time is pro- 
pitious for serious consideration of a tax 
cut to benefit the low-income and mid- 
dle-income sections of our population. 
Even if the surplus is around the $2 fig- 
ure, instead of the $4 figure indicated 
by our colleague, it is still sufficiently 


large to warrant a reduction in the tax- 


payer's burden. Mr. Humphrey, as usual, 
claims it would be unwise, inexpedient, 
and unjustified to reduce personal in- 
come taxes at this time. 


I believe the time to consider a tax 
cut that will benefit the lower income 
groups is right now, so that it can go into 
effect at the beginning of the next calen- 
dar year on January 1, 1957. In recent 
years, the low-income groups have not 
shared fairly in tax reductions, most of 
the tax benefits have gone to the big 
corporations, the big investors, and big 
business generally. The low-income and 
middle-income groups deserve tax relief 
without further delay. A tax cut for 
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low-wage families is desirable as a mat- 
ter of equity. I fear that if this is not 
done in the near future, another give- 
away of some kind will be found to split 
up this year’s surplus among the rich 
and big business will walk off with a 
juicy plum at the expense of the lower- 
income groups. 

Mr. Speaker, for this reason I am now 
introducing a bill to raise the existing 
tax exemption from $600 to $800 for all 
taxpayers and their dependents, includ- 
ing the exemption for old age and blind- 
ness. This measure is aimed to aid 
directly the low-income and middle- 
income groups by providing added in- 
come for each family. For the average 
wage-earner, adoption of my bill would 
mean about $3 more each week in his 
pay envelope, or about $150 additional 
income per family per year. Incident- 
ally, the added income will undoubtedly 
augment the purchasing power of the 
Nation, stimulate greater consumption, 
help to improve business everywhere, 
take surplus goods off the shelves, and 
serve as a boon to the economy of the 
country. X 

My bill also seeks to help the taxpayer 
in another way. It contains an amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Code 
which provides for a deduction for par- 
ents for expenses up to $1,000 incurred 
in connection with the education of 
their dependent children. This deduc- 
tion is to be in addition to the regular 
exemption now provided in the law. 
The bill requires that the dependent 
must pursue a bona fide course of higher 
education beyond the high school level, 
meaning at a college or university or 
other institution of higher learning. 

Of late, we have had several surveys 
and reports by governmental and pri- 
vate agencies which indicate a growing 
shortage of scientists and professional 
people of all types. It is noted that 
Soviet Russia is educating young people 
in the scientific and professional fields 
at a more rapid pace than we are doing. 
If we continue at this rate, we shall un- 
doubtedly fall far behind and in time 
endanger the national security and the 
social and economic progress of our 
country because of a lack of sufficient 
trained personnel. 

The fact is that we are not lacking in 
human resources, nor does the youth of 
America show a lack of ambition or 
ability. It is simply that we are not 
doing enough to encourage our people, 
to afford them with the means and the 
opportunity to develop their abilities in 
accordance with the needs and the well- 
being of our country. It is generally 
accepted that there exists a great need 
for increasing the supply of our scien- 
tific and professional manpower, which 
is of such vital importance to the Nation 
in times of peace or war. 

The best way to accomplish that is by 
encouraging larger numbers of our 
youth to seek a higher education. But 
a college education is quite an expensive 
undertaking these days, and in many 
instances it is beyond the reach of low 
and middle income families. The loss 
in such instances is not merely that of 
the individual concerned or his family, 
but it is a loss for the entire country. 
When added up, it might perhaps affect 
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hundreds of thousands of young people 
who are denied the opportunity of a 
higher education, and that means a ter- 
rific loss of trained manpower at a 
crucial time. 

For our own self-interest, I believe we 
ought to help lighten the burden for par- 
ents who desire to give their children a 
higher education. A mere $600 deduc- 
tion for a dependent who ſs maintained 
at school is not a realistic approach to 
the problem. It costs the taxpayer sev- 
eral times that much to maintain a son 
or daughter at college annually. 

In looking into the figures, I find that 
the United States Office of Education 
has made a study of tuition costs at 196 
private and public institutions of higher 
learning and has come up with an esti- 
mated average annual tuition of $305 in 
the academic year 1954-55. A survey 
conducted by the New York Times and 
published in its issue of June 22, 1953, 
estimates the average costs of room and 
board at about $523 per academic year. 
To these costs, should also be added such 
expenses as books, transportation, cloth- 
ing, and perhaps other expenses, all of 
which could conservatively be figured at 
about $500 per year per student. Thus, 
the average total expense would be 
around $1,300 annually. My bill, how- 
ever, would allow a reduction on expenses 
up to $1,000, although in instances where 
students live at home and no expenses 
are involved for room or other costs the 
figure would be considerably lower. 

What would be tax savings to parents, 
or the revenue loss to the Government? 
It is difficult to give exact figures, but a 
rough estimate can be made. The 
Census Bureau estimated the number of 
college students in the country through 
the age of 24 in the current academic 
year at 1,824,000. Allowing for full- 
time and part-time students, and also 
deductions for tuition paid by the GI 
bill and other methods, the total tuition 
incurred for tax purposes is estimated 
at $309 million. For purposes of com- 
putation it is reasonable to assume that 
25 percent would be a fair tax percentage 
to use in this instance, yielding a total 
of over $77 million. This means that 
about $77 million would accrue to par- 
ents of college students as a saving on 
their taxes which they would apply to 
tuition. 

Even if we include tax savings on 
room, board, and other expenses, the 
total loss to the Government would not 
exceed $200 million annually. This is 
not a huge sum, comparatively speaking. 
We shall be spending about 25 times that 
amount in foreign aid alone during the 
coming fiscal year. 

From the standpoint of our Nation’s 
needs, we must approach this problem in 
a more practical manner. We must give 
the taxpayer a fair deduction for edu- 
cational expenses in order to encourage 
him to afford a higher education for his 
dependent children. The resulting loss 
in revenue to the Government would be 
made up a hundredfold in the long run 
and the whole country would benefit 
by it. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that if Congress 
could see its way clear to amend our tax 
laws in these two respects—by increas- 
ing the exemption from $600 to $800 and 
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by providing a deduction for educational ; 
expenses—the burden of the taxpayer 
would be considerably reduced. 


Highway Bill a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a bill to carry out President 
Eisenhower's $52 billion expanded high- 
way program has been passed by the 
House of Representatives. That bill, 
however, has not as yet been accepted 
by the United States Senate. This 
greatly desired and desperately needed 
roads program will not be law until both 
House and Senate have agreed upon a 
roads bill and the President has signed 
that bill. ` 

Giving a green light to this proposed 
gigantic expanded highway program is 
one of the musts of this- session of 
Congress. 

Traffic experts say that unless the Na- 
tion builds more, better, wider, and safer 
highway that by 1965 the traffic death 
toll will reach 50,000 a year and that the 
maimed and injured in traffic mishaps 
will total 2 million annually. The same 
traffic experts say that were the roads, 
proposed in the House bill, in existence 
today not less than 10 percent of these 
traffic deaths and injured would be pre- 
vented. In short, the roads provided 
for in the House bill when constructed 
will save not less than 5,000 lives and 
prevent not less than 200,000 injuries a 
year. 

All types of safety crusades are good 
but the most effective safety measures 
of all is that of providing better roads, 
for bad roads are the greatest cause of 
death and accidents on our highways. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial on the 
need for highway legislation from the 
Aberdeen Daily World, Aberdeen, Wash.: 

Highway Bru a Must 

In a year that has not yet produced much 
constructive national legislation, the United 
Seates Senate now has a golden opportunity 
to get things off the ground by passing the 
$52 billion House-approved highway prop 
gram. 

The measure In question would give this 
Nation the biggest road-building program in 
its history. And anyone aware of the scale 
of our highway problem knows that a lesser 
plan would be no service to the country. 

Under the new program as endorsed by the 
House, $27.5 billion would be spent over a 
13-year period to build a 40,000-mile network 
of superroads across the United States. The 
Federal Government would put up 90 percent 
of the cost, the States the remainder. 

The other 20-odd-billion dollars would be 
deyoted to expanding the existing Federal- 
State highway program under which costs 
are equally shared between the two levels of 
government. 

To foot the cost the new proposal carries 
higher taxes on gasoline, diesel fuel, tires, 
retreaded rubber, and on trucks and buses— 
the heaviest highway users. 
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Broken down, it is estimated these levies 
would cost the average motorist another 
$6.50 a year, or about 2 cents a day. The 
truck operators properly would feel a bigger 
bite, some $400 a year increase for running 
a large truck. : 

As the Senate contemplates this huge 
measure, it has for comparison the 5-year, 
#18 billion highway program it approved last 
year. On the face of it, this latter plan is 
thoroughly inadequate to the kind of long- 
range projection the Nation's highways need. 

The regular Federal-State program has 
been insuffictent for years. The proof is in 
the growth of the turnpike network built 
by revenue bonds paid for by motorists’ tolls. 
Drivers have been willing to pay these 
charges because they meant wonderful miles 
of express routes free of stoplights, cross 
traffic, side road handicaps, and the like. 

It has been fairly said that with a few 
exceptions the turnpikes have been the only 
truly modern highways in America. 

The question before the Senate now is 
whether it is prepared, as the House evi- 
dently was, to plan highways. in terms as 
big as the problem. The Government of the 
United States has a responsibility for this 
program. Up to now it has abdicated that 
responsibility. 


Billy Hill at 80 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 2, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 22 the distinguished minority 
leader paid a well-deserved tribute to 
William S. Hill on the occasion of his 
goth birthday. At that time he obtained 
permission for other Members to extend 
their remarks. This happy occasion has 
only now come to my attention. Be- 
latedly, therefore, I take great personal 
pleasure in joining to felicitate the one 
and only Billy Hill. 

William S. Hill—as he is formally 
known—has led a busy, fruitful life. 

His contributions to his State, his city, 
and his party are unequalled. For years 
he has published the Binghamton Sun, 
and for over 30 years he served with dis- 
tinction as a member of the New York 
State Parks Commission. 

Special tribute should be accorded 
Billy Hill's contributions to the Republi- 
can Party. For upward of 60 years his 
energy and ingenuity have helped to 
guide the destinies of the party. His 
claim to the title of grand old man of 
the Republican Party in New York State 
is unchallenged. 

He has led the Broome County Repub- 
lican Committee in such a manner as to 
win unparalleled trust and confidence. 
Members of both political parties look to 
him for guidance and advice. He served 
from March 1919 to March 1921 as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
and has been a member of the New York 
State Republican Executive Committee, 
and a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention for many years. 

Active as his life has been, Billy Hill 
has never been too busy to fail to win 
the affection of all who have come in 
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contact with him. His integrity, wis- 
dom, courage, and vigor are legend in 
New York State. In my mind I always 
think of him as the “Sage of the South- 
ern Tier.” 

On this, the occasion of the beginning 
of Billy Hill’s 81st year, I salute him for 
his varied accomplishments and wish 
him many more years of activity and 
good health. 


Russian Tanks Crushed 500 Ukrainian 
Women in the Karaganda Slave Labor 
Camp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, April 8, 1956, the Honorable Charles 
J. Kersten, former Member of the House 
from Wisconsin, delivered a most signi- 
ficant address in Chicago, II., to the 
Ukrainian National Women’s League of 
America, Ine, and Women's Organiza- 
tions in Chicago. The occasion was a 
commemoration of the massacre of 500 
Ukrainian women by the use of Russian 
tanks in the Karaganda slave labor camp 
of the Soviet Union. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Kersten was the chairman of 
the Select Committee to Investigate 
Communist Aggression of the 83d Con- 
gress. As chairman of that committee, 
he gave unselfishly of his time, his many 
talents, and his rare leadership, The 
reports of the Select Committee to In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression have 
become generally recognized as the most 
complete, authoritative, and dependable 
sources of information on the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. 

Mr. Kersten possesses a background of 
experience equaled by few Americans 
and he has sought to put that experience 
to work for the safety and security of the 
American people. As a member of that 
former committee and one who has 
watched with intense interest the never- 
tiring efforts of Mr. Kersten to expose the 
stark and evil realities about commu- 
nism, I include his address in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, dobri vachir. 

At the outset I want to thank those of you 
here today who cooperated with our Commit- 
tee on Communist Aggression in conducting 
its hearings in Chicago in the fall of 1954. 
The reports of these hearings have gone alk 
over the world and even behind the Iron 
Curtain. The violent attack made upon 
them by Moscow is a testimony of their 
effectiveness. > 

The good people of Ukrainian origin in the 
Chicago area have thus delivered a blow to 
Moscow imperialism the full results of which 
the tyrants have yet to experience, 

Heading the Chicago hearings was one of 
the country’s outstanding champions of the 
enslaved nations; the Honorable MICHAEL 
FreIGHAN. His fight for freedom of the cap- 
tive nations has given the Muscovites many 
bad moments and will give them many bad 
days in the future. 

I want to pay a special tribute also to the 
excellent work in support of our hearings 
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by that eminent citizen of Chicago, Mr. 
John Duzansky. He worked for more than 
2 weeks, I understand, in locating witnesses 
of Russian Communist aggression who now 
reside in the Chicago area. His support of 
the Ukrainian cause of liberation has been 
a lasting one and I’m sure that he, too, is 

high on the lists of the Kremlin tyrants. 
Today we are memorializing one of the 
latest known Russian Communist massacres 

in Ukraine. It is one of the most horrible. 
While the Kremlin gangsters were making 
plans for their ultimate meeting at Geneva 
with the heads of state of the United States 
Great Britain, and France at what became 
known as the Summit Conference, their 
troops were crushing the bodies of innocent 
women into the cold earth at 


These actions are reminiscent of the line 
from Shakespeare, “Why, I smil: 
2 whiles I smile.” es f 2 

e long history of Russian Co: 
atrocities in Ukraine—the 8 
forced starvation of the thirties, the Vin- 
nitzia massacre, Khrushehev's bloody 
from 1944-47—are now climaxed by one of 
the most fiendish crimes of A 

Here is the pitiful story of this latest 
tragedy as it came from 
88 behind the Iron 

More than 500 Ukranian women 
slaves linked hands and marched to pid 
deaths beneath the tracks of Soviet tanks 
in a vain attempt to halt an armored attack 
on a Siberian concentration camp. 

The text of the senational broadcast by 
Dr. Fedor Varcony, a Hungarian physician 
who was recently released from a Soviet la- 
bor camp, was received in New York today. 
Dr. Varcony's broadcast dealt with the events 
during an uprising in the immense Kingir 
camp in Karaganda Province in which pris- 
oners sought to counter MVD machineguns 
with rock-filled bottle grenades. The labor 
slaves managed to hold their own until the 
7-34 tanks punched through the camp de- 
fenses. The 500 women slaves, inmates of the 
camp, desiring to stop the tank onslaught, 
formed a chain of their bodies. This human 
cordon did not stop the MVD, who pushed 
forward with their tanks and crushed these 
500 women. 

After the uprising had been quelled, 1,600 
persons were sent to northern Siberia, some 
to state prisons, Dr. Varkony said. The 
strike was not entirely in vain, however, 
because the 8-hour working day was intro- 
duced, some of the invalids and youngsters 
were set free, and prisoners who had served 
three-quarters of their terms were given a 
conditional release. Further, the recent 
large-scale Soviet Government amnesty was 
motivated, partly by the Kingir and similar 
uprisings, Dr. Varkony declared. 

This uprising in Karaganda proves once 
again the tremendous forces of resistance in 
the nation of Ukraine as well as in the other 
enslaved nations of the U. S. S. R. 

When the free world fully realizes the ex- 
tent of this resistance and gives it their all- 
ont Support: we can then successfully cope 

perialism and pre i — 
5 d prepare its politi 

The free world has no reason whatsoever 
to put the slightest faith in Russian Commu- 
nist sincerity. 

If the present Russian leaders had the 
slightest sincerity in their new anti-Stalin 
line they would denounce Stalin’s proclaimed 
world-conquest role for the Red army as a 
bloody instrument of Red colonialism and 
they would stop the vast subversive training 
centers he set up in the U. S. S. R. 

While they piously claim they have no in- 
tention of interfering in the internal affairs 
of other countries, today’s Soviet leaders are 
carrying on full blast the subversive centers 
set up by Stalin at such places as the Lenin 
Institute, the Varga Institute, Frunze Mili- 
tary Academy, Voroshiloy Higher Military 
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Academy, and elsewhere, for the training of 
cadres of subversive agents to take over 
every country to subject them to the Red 
Empire of Moscow. 

Stalin officially and publicly described the 
Red forces as “an army of world revolu- 
tion.” Soviet military handbooks contain 
Stalin's statements that the Communist 
military machine is an international army 
of workers and peasants to be used for the 
liberation of oppressed peoples, meaning to 
include, of. course, the people of the United 
States of America. 

The Stalin-made Red international armed 
forces and their complementary vast network 
of Soviet trained cadres for every country are 
designed to establish world Communist im- 
perialism by advanced techniques of subver- 
sion and, if necessary, by force. 

These Soviet subversion schools have high- 
ly scientific courses in fomenting uprisings, 
development of conflicts between foreign na- 
tions, disguises, poisoning, garrotting, Lenin's 
tactics in seizing leadership in foreign coun- 
tries, and so forth. 

A special course is taught at the Frunze 
Academy on tactics in the U. N., designed to 
turn that forum into a place for Commu- 
nist political warfare. 

Soviet-trained cadres have been operat- 
ing in the Middle East, for some time. They 
cover the Far East and north Africa. Cadres 
for South America, where they concentrate 
on infiltration of Latin American schools, 
are directed out of Czechoslovakia and they 
are able to send 1,500 students annually from 
South America to Iron Curtain countries for 
training. 

There is really only one answer to world 
Communist subversion and that is the intel- 
ligent implementation of the widespread 
resistance among the enslaved nations of the 
Soviet orbit, - N 

Nowhere is this resistance more formidable 
than among the 40 million people of Ukraine. 
Molotov in the 1920's was one of the earliest 
executioners in Ukraine, Khrushchev was 
one of the later killers in Ukraine. Between 
1944-47 Khrushchev drenched his hands 
with the blood of thousands of his victims 
in Ukraine. 

The screams of the dying women as they 
were crushed into the earth of Karaganda 
would not, of course, touch hardened hearts 
of the Kremlin gangsters. Such screams 
are the music of hell in which these diaboli- 
cal characters take delight. 

But they should touch the hearts of free- 
men and awaken the slumbering chivalry of 
the West to a realization that our lot is with 
the crushed nations and not with fyrants. 


Needless Delay in Tax Savings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the Recorp an editorial from 
the New Haven (Conn.) Register of 
May 3 on the subject of the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission. 

It is discouraging to note that these 
proposals, made after months of careful 
study and research, do not appear to be 
welcomed by Congress. does not seem 
likely that reductions in taxes will be 
brought about unless additional prog- 
ress is made in cutting the burdensome 
costs of running our Government, Con- 
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gress should give serious and active con- 
sideration to the recommendations which 
could bring this about and at the same 
time maintain the high level of Govern- 
ment efficiency: 

NEEDLESS DELAY IN TAx SAVINGS 


Ten months have passed since the Hoover 
Commission for Government reorganization 
made its report to the President. Taxpayers 
have heard repeatedly, from supporters of 
the Commission's findings, that adoption of 
all of the reforms urged by this group could 
save the country close to $5 billion. 

Why, then, should the executive depart- 
ment and Congress postpone putting such 
money-saving recommendations into effect? 

The proposed reforms are seldom openly 
criticized. Their adoption is urged by prom- 
inent Democrats and Republicans alike. 
James A. Farley, the former Democratic Post- 
master General who served on the second 
Hoover Commission, is one of the more vigor- 
ous champions of early action on these dol- 
lar-saving proposals. Yet Congress itself still 
appears to form the biggest roadblock in the 
reforms’ path: 

Approximately half of the Commission's 
314 recommendations require legislation to 
be made effective. Twenty-two percent of 
the Commission's formal proposals have been 
adopted thus far—18 percent by executive 
action and only 4 percent by congressional 
legislation. 

It is dificult to understand this apparently 
lethargic attitude in Congress toward re- 
forms which would go far toward restoring 
the traditional congressional control over 
Government’s purse strings. That control 
has been largely lost through the years of 
obsolete appropriations procedure. 

The Hoover Commission stresses the need 
for making a business-type cost accounting 
system effective throughout the Government, 
One would expect an alert Congress to leap 
at the opportunity to regain purse-string 
control by such means. 

But Congress has yawned, rather than 
leaped, thus far. 

Perhaps what's needed, among other 
things—and those other things might well 
include some prodding by the White House 
is a rising clamor from the people back home, 
in every Congressman's district, urging en- 
actment of the Hoover reforms. 

The opportunity to save $5 billion may 
look like peanuts to legislators accustomed 
for many years past to toying with appro- 
priations of almost unimaginable propor- 
tions. 

Five billions are not peanuts, however, to 
the people who have to foot Government's 
bills. Five billions less, out of the people's 
pockets, would mean an appreciable lighten- 
ing of the tax load—a consequent addition 
to take-home pay for which almost all of 
us could find some worthwhile use. 


Comment on Statement Regarding 
Admiral Radford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
my newsletter for the present week re- 
garding a statement by Admiral Radford 
and the press, 
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I think it is time cognizance should be 
taken that the freedom of the press 
should in no way be interfered with: 


The newspaper editors of our country must 
be puzzled, indeed, by the reported state- 
ment of Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint ‘Chiefs of Staff, that our free 
press is partly responsible for confusing and 
perhaps alienating our allies. 

The admiral’s position is that the free 
press—which he seems to regard as some- 
thing of a necessary evil—digs around and 
comes with so much divergent and contra- 
dictory material on national policy that it 
is difficult, if not impossible for friendly na- 
tions abroad to follow the ins and outs of our 
policies. In contrast, he told the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, the Communist 
line is more definite and consistent. 

This may or may not be true as between 
our country and Soviet Russia. After all, 
the highest Communists in the Soviet hier- 
archy seem to have been very busy lately re- 
writing their own line to suit the newest con- 
ditions arising out of their devaluation of 
Stan. But at least when Khrushchey puts 
out a policy statement, nobody else in the 
high command dares to dispute it. 

On the other hand, we find numerous in- 
stances day after day in our own Govern- 
ment when one official disputes another, 
when one department's policy position is 
contradicted by another, and when the Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet are not only disputing 
each other but changing their own state- 
ments in a few days! time. 

This may be inefficient from Admiral Rad- 
tord's point of view, but unfortunately it is 
the situation. What probably puzzles the 
newspaper editors, however, is what the ad- 
miral thinks they should do about it. 

Should they edit the President's state- 
ments? Should they censor Cabinet officials 
who stick their feet in their mouths? 
Should they suppress the comments of high- 
ranking Government leaders just because 
their honestly held views might confuse 
people abroad? 

The fact is that whenever the free press 
acts as if it considers itself the protector 
of a particular administration in office and 
considers its functions that of presenting the 
administration always in the best possible 
light—even to the extent of editing the 
President's statements, censoring Cabinet 
members or suppressing dissenting views of 
top officials—then the less it fulfills is obli- 
gations to the people of this country and to 
the cause of American democracy. 


FAULT LIES NOT WITH PRESS 


I would say to Admiral Radford that if 
there is confusion abroad about our policies, 
that is not the fault of the American press 
for reporting the contradictions in high pol- 
icy. The fault would lie in the indecision 
and the wide diffusion of authority and in 
the lack of central direction and control over 
the farflung agencies and functions of gov- 
ernment. 

The Government of our country Just can't 
be run successfully along the military chain- 
of-command principle. Mr. Truman used to 
point out, with a little slogan on his desk: 
“The buck stops here.” It can’t successfully 
be passed down to lesser officials, Policy 
must be centered at the top. 

This is not to say that there should be 
no room for disagreement or controversy 
within an administration. The experts in 
the staff positions should certainly have an 
opportunity to voice their views and get 
them to the top through the regular chan- 
nels. No one is infallible, and each high 
official should be big enough to listen to all 
the arguments—and even to pass along to 
the President the fact that there is disagree- 
ment on some important policy matter. 

Instead, we have found by reading the 
resourceful American press, and through 
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congressional hearings as well, that the Pres- 
ident is frequently unaware of disagree- 
ments in his official family on some of the 
vital issues confronting the country. Dissent 
seems to be hushed up and kept from him. 
That is a bad policy. 


On the Road to World Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune of May 4, 1956, en- 
titled “The So-called Atlantic Commu- 
nity.” Expansion of NATO can only 
mean, as I see it, the first step on the 
road to world government: 

Business of very serious import to Amer- 
icans may arise at the meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization's council in 
Paris this week. Secretary of State Dulles 
suggested at the Associated Press meeting 
that the time has come to “advance NATO 
from its initial phase into the totality of its 
meaning.” He expanded that at his press 
conference a few days later by admitting 
he was thinking of broadening American in- 
volvement in NATO through both political 
and economic ties. 

A couple of union-now enthusiasts have 
taken this up. Lester Pearson, the Canadian 
secretary for external affairs, stopped off in 
London on his way to the NATO meeting to 
tell the English-speaking union. that NATO 
can become the foundation for “the Atlantic 
community of the future.” He suggested an 
immediate extension of NATO's powers into 
the political field. 

“It surely does not take much hard think- 
ing to come to the conclusion that in their 
own interests nation states should work 
toward supranational communities,” Mr. 
Pearson said. 

In Oregon, where he is campaigning, Sen- 
ator Kerauver, who for several years has in- 
troduced an “Atlantic unity“ resolütion in 
Congress, remarked of Mr. Dulles’ proposal 
that it's about time.” He said that he was 
addressing “a challenge” to Dulles to produce 
“a sound transformation of the grand alli- 
ance.” 

The nature of this “transformation” is 
suggested by Keravver's resolution, calling 
for a convention of NATO member delegates 
representing the principal political parties of 
each member country to study the extent to 
which the peoples of each of these countries 
would go in forming “a more enduring 
union.” 

What this amounts to is a proposal that 
the United States become a province in a 
super-government, along with 14 European 
countries. Mr. Pearson is talking about the 
same thing when he refers to “the Atlantic 
community of the future” and urges the 
desirability of nation states working toward 
“supra-national communities.” And that is 
what Secretary Dulles is talking about, too, 
when he uses the same phrase Atlantic 
community" | originally produced by the New 
Dea! secretary of state, Dean Acheson ]—and 
says that NATO “reflects the spirit of western 
civilization.” 

We find it most peculiar that a secretary 


of state should so easily manage to forget 


the counsel of George Washington that “Eu- 
rope has a set of primary interests, which 
to us have none, or a very remote relation,” 
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and that her frequent controversies “are 
essentially foreign to our concerns.” 

We find it both odd and startling that 
a United States Senator should seek Presi- 
‘dential nomination on a platform of liqui- 
dating the sovereignty of the United States, 
and should, moreover, be indorsed by his 
party electorate in more than one State. 

But the fact that a variety of men of some 
political standing all seem to agree at the 
same moment that the time has arrived 
when it is safe to discuss the disappearance 
of the United States into a super-government 
suggests that a danger exists which is not 
trifling. For never since the War for Inde- 
pendence has it seriously been proposed that 
Americans might be called upon to pay their 
loyalties to any political entity other than 
their own government. 


GI Home Loan Commitments May Be 
Stopped After January 1, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL . 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, an As- 
sociated Press news article appearing in 
the Washington Post last Sunday calls 
our attention to the possibility of a Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, cutoff date of the GI home 
loan guaranty program. 

Thomas J. Sweeney, Director of the 
VA's Home Loan Guaranty Service, says 
this will be an absolute necessity unless 
Congress acts favorably on legislation 
proposing an extension beyond the pres- 
ent July 25, 1957, expiration, 

Mr. Sweeney’s recommendation to Ad- 
ministrator Higley for cutting off com- 
mitments after January 1, 1956, should 
cause concern among the members. My 
colleagues should join in urging imme- 
diate consideration of pending legisla- 
tion which-would extend this program 
which has proven so valuable to our 
entire economy. 

H. R. 10469, a bill I introduced April 
ar 1956, would prevent this abrupt cut- 
0 


The Associated Press article follows: 


GI Home Loan COMMITMENTS MAY END BY 
January 1 


The Veterans’ Administration is consider- 
ing cutting of commitments for GI home 
loan housing after January 1 in the event 
Congress does not this year extend the loan 
program. 

Thomas J. Sweeney, Director of VA's Loan 
Guaranty Service, informed a reporter that 
he had made a recommendation to that 
effect to Harvey J. Higley, Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator. 

Sweeney said he is not campaigning for 
an extension of the program beyond July 25, 
1957, adding that decision is entirely up to 
Congress. He explained he is looking ahead 
to what administrative action will be needed 
if Congress does not act this year. 

“The VA can guarantee only those GI loans 
which are completed and made by July 25, 
1957, under the present law," he explained, 
“It can only guarantee those loans closed 
and filed by the private lender with VA be- 
fore the expiration date.” 

Sweeney said his recommendation to Hig- 
ley was that in the event the program is not 
extended this year, public notice should be 
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given all interested parties on or about 
January 1 that no new commitments for 
proposed new housing units will be made. 

He explained that usually it takes as much 
as 60 to 75 days to get big housing projects 
underway after a builder seeks VA approval. 
Under existing law all such projects must be 
completed and the GI home loans must be 
completed by July 25, 1957, unless there is 
an extension of the program. 

He stressed there must be sufficient time 
to complete such projects and process the 
loan before the cutoff date. 


The 8-Year Campaign of Representative 
James E. Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania, 
To Increase Coal’s Share of Fuels Used 
by the Atomic Energy Commission Is 
Now Producing Encouraging Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, since his 
election to Congress in 1938, my col- 
league from Altoona, Pa., Representative 
James E. VAN Zaxpr, has been zealous in 
his efforts to assist the coal industry in 
maintaining its acknowledged position 
as the most dependable fuel available in 
any emergency from the standpoint of 
low cost, abundant supply, and depend- 
able performance in supplying energy 
requirements. f 

As a member of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Rep- 
resentative VAN Zanpt has directed his 
efforts toward increasing coal's share of 
the fuels used at Oak Ridge, Tenn., by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The following article from the March 
1956 issue of the Coal Herald reveals the 
success of Representative VAN ZANDT’s 
campaign on behalf of King Coal whose 
survival means the preservation of one 
of the basic industries of the Nation and 
especially of the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN ZANDT’s CAu- 

PAIGN Is PRODUCING ENCOURAGING RESULTS 


The 8-year campaign of Representative 


-James E. VAN ZANDT to increase coal's share 


of the fuels used at Oak Ridge, Tenn., is now 
producing encouraging results, according to 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s latest fuel- 
purchasing policies at that instalation. 


A letter from the AEC to the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, of which 
Congressman Van Zanprt is a member, reveals 
that a modification of contracts with sup- 
pliers of natural gas enhances coal pros- 
pects to the greatest degree since 1948, when 
arrangements were made to bring In sub- 
stantial quantities of gas. The revision 
sharply reduces the firm contract for gas 
supply, thus practically assuring a marked 
upturn in the use of coal. 

Under the new contract, either the sup- 
plier or consumer is permitted to reduce the 
Oak Ridge gas commitments from 60 million 
to 20 million cubic feet per day. The AEC 
letter to the joint committee thus noted 
that “coal procurement will be increased as 
required to maintain the desired leyc!s of 
operation.” 
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n VAN Zanvr said today, in 
making the letter public, that the 
in policy had been brought about by (1) 
economic advantage of coal over gas in the 
Oak Ridge area and (2) recognition by the 
Federal Government of the coal industry's 
ability to guarantee adequate supplies. 

“An economic analysis by AEC shows that 
revising the firm gas contract will result 
in lower fuel costs at the AEC facilities so 
long as coal prices do not exceed 35 cents 
per million B. t. u.,“ Congressman VAN ZANDT 
explained. “With this clause providing for 
such a large percentage of the gas supply 
to be served on an interruptible basis, the 
coal industry is given an opportunity to 
supply these energy requirements.” 

The Government’s contract for a daily 
supply of 60 million cubic feet of natural gas 
at the Oak Ridge plant was negotiated in 
1948, and Congressman VAN ZANDT registered 
his first objections before the joint commit- 
tee a short time later. He protested that 
the move would create unemployment among 
coal miners as well as railway workers who 
depend upon coal traffic for their jobs. 

A report on a joint committee hearing in 
May 1949 records this warning from the 
Pennsylvania Congressman: 

“I think we are doing an economic harm. 
Tam thinking of the coal miner and the rail- 
roader, and I am thinking of the taxes that 
are paid by them and by their employers.” 

At that time Congressman Van ZANDT also 
pointed out that coal should be given a 
favored position by all Government facilities 
adjacent to coal areas not only because that 
fuel would be available in emergency 
periods, but because of its abundance. An 
AEC representative at those hearings de- 
fended his agency’s position by stating that 
gas reserves were then set at about 30 years. 

In recalling that statement, Congressman 
Van Zanvr today added this comment: 

“Since that day when the Atomic Energy 
spokesman referred to the 30-year supply 
of gas, almost 7 years have elapsed and the 
life index of natural gas has gone down to 
a greater extent than he had anticipated. I 
intend to familiarize my colleagues on the 
joint committee with a closer analysis of the 
reserves supply of both coal and natural 
gas, and I hope that we shall be able to 
prevail upon the AEC to turn to coal for an 
ever-increasing portion of its energy require- 
ments. 

“The Oak Ridge developments as regards 
fuel purchasing are highly encouraging to 
both the coal operator and coal miner, as 
well as to everyone connected with the rail- 
road industry, and I feel that the AEC is 
to be congratulated for its forthright ap- 
proach to the fuel supply problems under 
present conditions.” 


Federal Aid for School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 27, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include a press release of 
the Independent Voter of Illinois regard- 
ing the enforcement of the Supreme 
Court's school integration decree in con- 
nection with the bill to provide aid for 
school construction: 

In a letter sent to President Eisenhower 
today concerning the bill to provide Federal 
aid for school construction, the Independent 
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Voters of Illinois called upon the Chief 
Executive to commit himself to withhold 
Federal funds from school districts not act- 
ing in good faith to comply with the Su- 
preme Court's school integration decree. 

The full text of the resolution adopted 
by the IVI board of directors and sent to 
the President follows: 

1. IVI recognizes the urgent need for 
Federal appropriations to aid construction 
of public schools throughout the Nation, 

“2. At the same time we would deplore 
the use of such Federal aid funds to further 
segregated public schooling contrary to the 
sipirit of the United States Constitution and 
to the substance of the recent Supreme Court 
decision. 

“3. In view of the ruwiing of the Supreme 
Court, we ask that the President of the 
United States issue a statement clearly pledg- 
ing that he will use the powers of his office 
to withhold Federal funds from any school 
district not acting in good faith to comply 
with the minimum requirements of the 
Court's decree to ‘make a prompt and reason- 
able tsart’ toward integration. 

“4. We believe such a pledge would be 
preferable to, and would alleviate the neces- 
sity of, an antisegregation amendment to 
the school construction bill. However, in 
the absence of such a declaration, we would 
favor such an amendment.” 


Red China Must Not Be Admitted to the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a deliberate move 
throughout this country to admit Red 
Communist China to the United Nations. 
I do not believe that the American peo- 
ple will ever tolerate such a move and 
remain a member of the U. N. 

I am inserting as part of My remarks 
an article by Mr. Constantine Brown, 
feature writer for the Washington Eve- 
ning Star and which appeared on Friday, 
May 4: 

Brrrer Pritt Poier: Ler’s Be REALISTS— 

TENDENCY To FORGET Past Crimes SEEN 

IN TREND To Apurr Rep CHINA To U. N. 


Ambassador Wellington Koo, the distin- 
guished career diplomat who has held up the 
flag of Nationalist China for so many years 
in Washington, has paid his last official calls 
at the State Department. 

He is said to have left the Department with 
the distinct impression that not only will 
Chiang Kai-shek have to bury whatever slim 
hopes he may have entertained of returning 
to the mainiand, but also that it is highly 
doubtful Formosa will remain much longer 
as the beacon of the oppressed Chinese peo- 
ple. 

There are as many ways to tell an ambas- 
sador in veiled words and by innuendoes that 
his country’s goose is cooked as there are to 
skin a cat. The United States, of course, 
does not intend to renege on its diplomatic 
and military commitments to the Nationalist 
Government. We have a formal treaty and 
the Eisenhower administration would be the 
last to reconsider it. 

But it is pointed out diplomatically that 
world conditions have changed in the last 2 
years and there is an irresistible force in the 
United Nations—the supreme body on inter- 
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national policies—to overlook the crimes of 
the Peiping government and take that coun- 
try to its bosom. 

The vast majority of the U. N. members 


who joined us in 1950 to repel aggression 


suffered relatively little loss from the bloody 
Korean war instigated by Moscow and fought 
to a diplomatic victory by the Chinese Com- 
munists. America bore the main brunt of 
the losses: more than 164,000 casualties and 
upward of $16 billion in cash. But the feel- 
ings of the United States and its opposition 
to bringing Communist China into the ranks 
of civilized and law-abiding nations are sub- 
ject these days to the will of the majority of 
the members of the family of nations. 

Our policymakers, who still strongly op- 
pose the impending move to take Communist 
China into the U. N., say we no longer have 
the votes to prevent such a flagrant disre- 
gard of the charter. 

The decision to liquidate the irksome 
Chinese problem became evident with the an- 
nouncement from U. N. headquarters in New 
York that the next session of the General 
Assembly will open after the American presi- 
dential elections instead of in mid-Septem- 
ber. The official explanation is that some of 
the American representatives might not be 
able to attend because they would be busy 
campaigning. Actually, the British, French, 
and Soviet delegations intend to press this 
year for a vote on admission of Peiping to the 
assembly. 

In view of past utterances that unless 
Communist China cleared herself of the cen- 
sure voted by the U. N. 5 years ago and shows 
definitely that she has become a peace-loving 
country we would strongly resist her admis- 
sion, the Republican Party might be placed 
in an unpleasant spot if China were cleared 
before the ballots are counted in November. 

An unofficial survey shows that votes in 
fayor of admitting Communist China are 
about 3 to 1. 

In days gone by, a number of countries 
which have wished to win the favor of the 
U. S. S. R. and the Arab-Indlan bloc by vot- 
ing for Peiping were discouraged from doing 
so by the fear that under such conditions 
the United States might quit the U. N. 
Among these were Britain and France. The 
former has recognized Communist China for 
more than 6 years; the latter still recognizes 
the Nationalist regime. Both are now on 
record as favoring Peiping. 

The Senate was strongly opposed in the 
past to the admission of the People's Repub- 
lic, either in the General Assembly where 
the majority rules or in the Security Council 
where we can exercise the veto. When in 
1954 the wind was blowing strongly toward 
admission of the Communists, a number of 
leading Senators of both parties told Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that in the event the Gen- 
eral Assembly made such a move the Appro- 
priations Committee would cut off all funds 
for further American participation in that 
organization. There were more than suf- 
cient votes in the Senate for that purpose. 
Mr. Eisenhower convinced the Senators not 
to use such drastic measures and assured 
them that the administration had mustered 
sufficient support from other nations to de- 
feat any attempt to bring that officially con- 
demned country into the society of so-called 
peace-loving nations, 

Things have changed greatly since. The 
Russian smiles have affected most of the 
members of the world organtzation. The 
trend toward the proposed Soviet coexist- 
ence and an Ul-disgulsed peace at any price 
on the part of the allies is making big 
strides. There is a tendency on the part of 
leaders of the free world to forget past 
crimes in the hope that there will be no 
similar outrages in the future. The present 
diplomatic slogan is Let's be realists.” And 
this involves realism toward the Chinese 
Communists. Their recent brutalities to 
American prisoners are for diplomatic rea- 
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sons kept hidden from the American public 
by the State Department lest the prospec- 
tive rapprochement with Peiping may be 
disturbed. 


Fluoridation of Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the Recorp a letter from Dr. Walter 
L. Godsell of Pontiac, Mich., in my con- 
gressional district, dated May 7, 1956, 
protesting an appropriation of approxi- 
mately $3 million to combat dental dis- 
orders believing that a fair amount of 
such an appropriation would be utilized 
in spreading misleading information in 
support of fluoridation. 

Dr. Godsell states that during the past 
Several years much additional informa- 
tion has come to light showing harmful 
effects of prolonged ingestion of fluo- 
Tides and that serious harm can come to 
certain individuals drinking water con- 
taining fluorides at even the so-called 
“safe” concentration of 1 part per mil- 
lion. 

This letter should be read with care. 
The appointment of a joint congression- 
al committee to make a thorough study 
of this item before further appropria- 
tion is made for this purpose seems feasi- 
ble. Dr. Godsell's letter follows: 

Pontiac, Micu., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. Grorce DONDERO, 
Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It is my understanding that the 
United States Public Health Service is cur- 
rently requesting an appropriation of approx- 
imately $3 million to combat dental disorders” 
Just what activities are financed by this 
money is a matter of deep concern to many 
Pontiac voters. From observations of United 
States Public Health Service activities in the 
past, it appears that a fair amount of this 
dental disorder appropriation will be utilized 
in spreading misleading information to sup- 
port their campaign favoring fluoridation. 

In the past several years much additional 
information has come to light showing 
harmful effects of prolonged ingestion of 
fluorides. One researcher on this subject is 
one of our own Michigan physicians, Dr. 

e Waldbott, of Detroit. Dr Waldbott is 
an investigator of unquestionable integrity, 
and one of the Nations leading allergists, as 
shown by having been elected vice president 
of the American College of Allergists. 

The findings of Dr. Waldbott indicate that 
very serious harm can come to certain in- 
dividuals drinking water containing fluorides 
at even the so-called safe“ concentration of 
1 part per million. Amazingly enough these 
findings from such a reliable source as this 
have been completely ignored by the United 
States Public Health Service. In their zeal 
to promote their objective they are ap- 
parently disregarding any research which 
Opposes fluoridation. Such an attitude is 
hardly scientific and certainly not for the 
good of the general health and welfare of 
the American people. 

Because of this attitude on the part of the 
United States Public Health Service I have 
the following request: Before any further 
action be taken on this aforementioned ap- 
Propriation, that a joint congressional com- 
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mittee be appointed to investigate the atti- 
tude of the United States Public Health 
Service in suppression of information op- 
posing fluoridation. This committee, of nec- 
essity should be independent of any indi- 
viduals interested In the promotional aspects 
of this program. 

I would further like to request that this 
letter be read before Congress and inserted in 
the RECORD. 

In closing, I would also like to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for the many years 
of service you have faithfully given to the 
people of this country, and Michigan in par- 
ticular. We shall surely miss your rep- 
resentation in Congress. 

Respectfully, 
sa W. L. GODSELL. 


Union Leaders Do Not Control Individual 
Union Members Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, union labor leaders would like to have 
the politicians believe that they control 
the votes of their members. This is-a 
considerable exaggeration. 

As part of my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a news article prepared by an out- 
standing and prominent newswriter in 
the State of Wisconsin, Mr. John Wyn- 
gaard, in which he indicates that State 
election results show union leaders can- 
not control the individual votes: 

STATE ELECTION RESULTS INDICATE UNIONS 
CANNOT CONTROL INDIVIDUAL VOTE 

Manison—The Wisconsin CIO council, as 
ardent a political pressure group as exists 
in this State, found the recent election re- 
turns less than happy, by its own account. 

The organ of the CIO put the best light 
on the results when it headlined what it 
called the heartening vote of confidence 
given to Mayor Frank Zeidler, of Milwaukee, 
who turned back the challenge of Council 
President Milton McGuire and the conserva- 
tives of the Wisconsin metropolis, and was 
returned to the mayor's office. 

But Zeidler had been counted as the fa- 
yorite throughout the intensely fought Mil- 
waukee campaign. If there was anything 
surprising in the vote result of the mayoralty 
contest, it was his slender margin of victory. 
McGuire, in fact, got more votes than most 
independent observers had reckoned. 

THE OTHERS ; 

At the same time, however, the CIO News 
was obliged to admit that its candidate for 
a Milwaukee circuit judgeship, CIO Counsel 
Max Raskin, was "snowed under“ by his op- 
ponent, and that President Eisenhower's con- 
vention delegate slate “carried Milwaukee 
County and showed disturbing gains in work- 
ingclass wards.” 

Both of these developments probably have 
considerable meaning for the State at large. 

Mr. Raskin, a former Socialist and a labor 
lawyer during an extended professional 
career, has sought a judgeship before, His 
latest failure, in a district which is as highly 

by labor unions as any in Wis- 
consin, and in a campaign in which the 
CIO and its political affiliates did the utmost 
in campaigning for him, perhaps shows that 
Wisconsin voters, whatever their ideological 
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complexion, don’t want judges to represe: 
special interest groups. wee By 

The failure of Kerauver and the triumph 
of President Eisenhower in what the labor 
organ calls working-class wards was perhaps 
as surprising and gratifying to the Repub- 
lican campaigners as it was frustrating to 
the leaders of the union political head- 
quarters. 

It probably shows that union political 
leagues are unable to get out their vote, or 
if they do, they cannot really rely upon 
the actions of the union men when they 
get into the privacy of the polling booths, 
Probably it shows a little of both. 

— FINANCES 


The labor commanders are convinced, they 
have said many times, that the machinations 
of the Republican legislature have succeeded 
in crippling their political activities. They 
mean the new Wisconsin law that prohibits 
the use of union funds for politically partisan 
purposes—but does not prohibit the indi- 
vidual union member from contributing. 

A university student recently put that 
statute into contex when he mailed a $1 bill 
to a Democratic candidate who had been 
complaining about the union spending con- 
tribution. He accomuanied the donation 
with the advice that the candidate could get 
similar contributions from union working- 
men anywhere in the State. Obviously if 
he got even a $1 contribution from only 
a fraction of the union members in the 
State, he could raise as much campaign 
money as he could reasonably spend. What 
the situation suggests to many outsiders 
is that the unions cannot rely on voluntary 
contributions of their members for political 
activities, and must reach into the invol- 
untary union contributions. 

And what the Milwaukee election returns 
suggest, as the CIO News has so candidly con- 
ceded in its post-election account of Mil- 
waukee politics, is that the assumptions so 
often and so blandly made about Wisconsin 
voting habits are sometimes in error. 


Stonewall Jackson Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include an article written by Miss Mary 
Meares Galt, of Lexington, Va.: 

May 10 is the anniversary of the death of 
the famous American military leader, Stone- 
wall Jackson. Thomas J. Jackson, graduate 
of West Point, after the Mexican War, turned 
his back on the military career in which he 
had already achieved marked distinction, to 
devote himself to education. As a faculty 
member at Virginia Military Institute and as 
teacher of a class of Negro children in a 
Lexington, Va., Sunday School, Jackson 
served his fellowman in peace as he had 
served his country in war. When called to 
arms again to defend Virginia, he won im- 
mortality in military annals. His untimely 
death from wounds came at the age of 39, 
on the 10th of May 1863. 

But his influence as a devoted citizen and 
Christian leader goes on. Today, at last, 
there is a national shrine in Lexington, Va., 
where the Stonewall Jackson Memorial 
Foundation has bought Jackson's own home 
as a museum. Open free of charge every day 
in the year, this shrine houses over 50 items, 
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furniture and other objects that belonged to 
Stonewall Jackson and his family, and its 
collection of Jacksoniana is growing all the 
time. Through the efforts of the Founda- 
tion, the Legislature of Virginia has given 
$25,000 outright to the project, and the 
Legislatures of Alabama and Mississippi have 
appropriated money for Stonewall Jackson 
scholarships to perpetuate among their own 
young people the influence of this great and 
godly man. 80 Lexington, where Jackson 
had his home and where he was buried, now 
has its Stonewall Jackson shrine, in the sim- 
ple home he loved and fought for. 


Doctor Shortage Called Critical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a news article and editorial 
both of which appeared in the New York 
Times of May 9, 1956, concerning the 
doctor shortage in the United States, and 
the suggestion made by Dr. Dominick F. 
Maurillo, chairman of the New York 
State Committee on Licenses of the 
Board of Regents of New York State. 

I should also like to add that I am 
having prepared a bill, enactment of 
which would implement Dr. Maurillo's 
suggestion for the formation of a com- 
mission to study fully the problem. I 
expect to introduce it in the very near 
future, and because of the seriousness 
of the situation, I should like to ask for 
full support of the House membership: 
From the New York Times of May 9, 1956] 
Docron SHORTAGE CALLED CRITICAL—UNITED 

STATES HOSPITALS SEEK INTERNS IN ASIA 

AND EUROPE, REGENT. OF STATE TELLS So- 

CIETY—PFEDERAL INQURY ASKED—DR. MAU- 

RILLO Urces Srupy or Policy or MEDICAL 

SCHOOLS IN LIMITING STUDENTS 

Competent young doctors are said to be 
so scarce in this country that hospital au- 
thorities are searching Asian and European 
medical schools for interns. 

That declaration was made here yester- 
day by Dr. Dominick F. Maurillo at the 150th 
annual meeting of the New York State Medi- 
cal Society in the Statler Hotel. He is chair- 
man of the New York State Committee on 
Licenses af the Board of Regents of New 
York State. 

Dr. Maurillo said the present policy of 
limiting the number of students in medical 
schools here should be examined by Con- 
gress. He proposed that it establish a com- 
mission to study all phases of medical edu- 
cation. ‘ 

Dr. Maurillo called the shortage of doctors 
in the United States very critical. 

In 1956, Dr. Maurillo estimated the num- 
ber of foreign-trained doctors allowed to 
take examinations for licenses in the entire 
Nation will amount to about a third of the 
number of doctors graduated by the Nation's 
72 medical schools in the year. 

THIRTY-TWO THOUSAND DOCTORS IN STATE 

New York State has about 32,000 registered 
physicians, of whom 25,000 are in active 
practice. Dr. Maurillo estimated that a fifth 
of the practicing doctors in this State were 
foreign trained and a third of the doctors 
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doing general practice had been educated in 
foreign countries. 

The physician said American medical 
schools last year graduated less than 7,000 
doctors, all serving internships, but leaving 
a shortage of 7,000 internes, 

“Some hospital administrators or their 
representatives travel to Europe and Asiatic 
countries to invite doctors for the purpose of 
interning in their hospital,“ Dr. Maurillo 
said. These foreign doctors work on an 
equal basis with graduates of our medical 
colleges, carry out the same duties, and have 
the same responsibilities.” 

The physician reported that some of the 
foreign doctors here were visitors, some ar- 
rived under the quota system, some were 
invited, and most of them remained here. 


More United States citizens who cannot. 


gain admittance to American medical schools 
are going abroad to study, Dr. Maurillo de- 
clared. He said New York State had taken 
the lead in setting up procedures for licen- 
sing foreign-trained doctors under the edu- 
cation law. 

LIMITATION TO STUDENTS 

“The present policy of limiting the num- 
ber of atudents for admission to our medical 
colleges“ Dr. Maurillo contended, “is re- 
sponsible for the very great increase in for- 
eign doctors in the United States, the 2,000 
or more American students stndying in for- 
eign countries, the growing shortages of gen- 
eral practitioners and the discouragement of 
many potential medical students to study 
medicine. 

“Congress should pass a law creating a 
commission of experienced persons in this 
feld to study fully this problem and make 
a substantial grant of funds available to 
the commission. Such study should be 
comprehensive, realistic, unhampered, and 
unbiased.” 


— 
From the New York Times of May 9, 1956] 
THE DOCTOR TRAINED ABROAD 


The only medical member of the New York 
State Board of Regents, Dr. Dominick F. 
Maurillo, presented some interesting figures 
yesterday. In an address to the 150th an- 
nual convention of the New York State Medi- 
cal Society he said that there was now a 
shortage of 7,000 internes in United States 
hospitals, after graduation of fewer than 
7,000 doctors in this country last year. 


Dr. Maurillo estimated that 25,000 licensed 


and registered doctors were practicing in New 
York State, of whom more than a fifth are 
foreign trained. Nationwide, the number of 
foreign doctors admitted to examination has 
risen steadily in the last 5 years: 799 in 1950, 
1,463 in 1953, at least 2,000 in 1955, and an 
expected 2,500 in 1956. 

There are now about 5.500 unlicensed for- 
eign doctors working either as internes or 
residents in hospitals in the United States, 
and about 30 percent of them are in hos- 
pitals in New York State, Dr. Maurillo re- 
ports. He adds that “some administrators 
and doctors who have worked with these for- 
eign physicians and who have formed a fa- 
vorable opinion as to their abilities 
cannot understand why some States deny 
these physicians the right to take medical 
licensing examinations.” 

Some fairly obvious conclusions can be 
drawn: even with scheduled expansion 
American medical colleges cannot meet the 
demand for doctors needed or for admission 
of above-average students who want to 
study; 2,000 American students are studying 
medicine abroad and this source of training 
will become increasingly important; more 
States might well take a leaf from New 
York's book on methods used to examine for- 
eign medical schools and to make judicious 
use of their product. 


May 10 


South Florida Home Builders Favor H. R. 
10469, the Fascell Bill To Extend the 
GI Home Loan Guaranty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress must act now. 

The GI home loan guaranty program 
for World War II veterans must be con- 
tinued beyond the present July 25, 1957, 
termination date. The abrupt termina- 
tion will affect, not only the veteran, 
the home builder, the lender, and the 
real estate dealer, but also the furniture. 
hardware, electrical appliance and build- 
ing industries as well. 

If the program is allowed to end as is 
presently provided by law labor, too, 
would be seriously affected. Millions of 
veterans and nonveterans alike are cur- 
rently gainfully employed in construct- 
ing, producing, manufacturing, and sell- 
ing materials and household furnishings 
which go into the newly constructed and 


~ furnished homes. 


Both veterans and nonveterans have 
been able to purchase a home for far less 
money as a direct result of this program 
and the mass production techniques that 
it has enabled us to employ. 

Every American has prospered due to 
the benefits granted the veteran. The 
veterans GI home loan guaranty pro- 
gram has produced the greatest home, 
furniture, and electrical appliance buy- 
ing spree that America has ever known. 
If we are to continue this prosperity, all 
of us must join in urging the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee to immediately ex- 
tend consideration to pending legislation 
which. would effect an extension. 

The real estate editor of the Miami 
Herald newspaper at Miami, Fla., Mr. 
Frederic Sherman, recently conducted 
an opinion survey among the home 
builders in the greater Miami area. The 
result of this survey is included in his 
article which follows: 

SOUTH FLORIDA BUILDERS View GI Home BILL 
(By Frederic Sherman) 

There's going to be some tough legislative 
in-fighting before Congress comes up wit 
the answer to extending the GI housing pro- 
gram that expires July 25, 1957, for veterans 
of World War II. 

The House has passed a bill that in reality 
gives these veterans an extra year. It keeps 
the deadline on applications, but gives 3 
builder until July 25, 1958, to make a VA sale. 

Only about 25 percent of World War II GIs 
have filed for so far, so there is a tremendous 
backlog of demand for VA homes. 

Last week, Representative OLIN E. TEAGUE 
introduced a bill to liberalize the FHA pro- 
gram on single-family residences. The Texas 
Democrat, chairman of the powerful House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, has made it 
plain from the start he is against any kind of 
extension of the GI bill. This despite pres- 
sure from the American Legion, the 
and builders. 

Tradun's bill would allow down payments 
from 2 percent on FHA-backed loans less 
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than $10,000, to 15 percent on loans from 
$24,000 to $30,000. 

Present FHA schedules call for 5 percent 
down on the first $9,000, and 25 percent on 
the remainder up to ceiling of $20,000. 

SLASH IN DOWNPAYMENTS 

If you were buying a $16,000 house now, 
you would need at least $2,200 as a down 
payment. Under Representative TEAGUE’S 
proposed bill, you would have to come up 
with only $1,120. $ 

Despite this new proposal, it is a good 
bet the House will prefer to go along with a 
bill nearer to the one introduced by Miami's 
Representative DANTE FASCELL. 

This calls for an extension of the bill with 
new deadlines depending on @ man's service 
in uniform. The maximum extension would 
be 3 years. 

Because this VA market is such a vital 
part of South Floridas economy, I asked 
several of our top builders for their views 
on the year-off deadline and the legislative 
battle. 

BENEFIT TO THE COUNTRY 

The Mackle Co. has built about 6,000 GI 
houses in Dade County. Sixty percent of 
the firm’s work is VA housing. 

Here's the comment: “The Mackle Co, is 
proceeding on the expectation that the GI 
housing bill will be extended. We feel sure 
that if the Government decides to extend it, 
it will do so in full understanding that the 
county as a whole will benefit. 

„A veteran able to purchase one of our 
homes in Westwood Lake, for only 2 percent 
of the total cost as a down payment, is 
making an investment in the future of Dade 
County and in his own future financial 
security. > 

Moar mea production building methods 
provide inexpensive housing and are respon- 
sible in great measure for the fact Dade 
County in the so-called suburbs is devoid 
of slums. No slovenly trailers or tar paper 
shacks will be bullt as long as we can make 
good homes available in the wage range of 
the average worker.” 

SMALL BUILDERS EASED OUT 

R & R Builders reported a very active mar- 
ket in VA homes. Last year the firm built 
800 houses in the Palm Springs area of 
Hialeah, 750 of them GI. 

Sales Manager Sydney Zwirm had this to 
say: “We really don’t know what is going 
to happen in Washington, but we under- 
stand there will be an attempt to cut off 
VA from World War II veterans. 

“The Government over the past year has 
been forcing the small builder out of the 
VA business in a move that seems to signal 
an attempt to consolidate VA and FHA hous- 
ing programs. 

„R & R sells in advance of construction, 
£o we don't fear an abrupt change in de- 
mand. And there are the Korean war vet- 
erans who have another 10 years to apply 
for GI homes.” A 

PLANNING AHEAD FOR 1957 


Century Homes is projecting plans through 
this year on the premise that the GI bill 
will be extended. 

The company has bullt 2,500 houses in the 
past 6 years and Office Manager Hartley Gil- 
dert says at least 95 percent of them have 
been GI. 

The company now is building out on Coral 
Way at 82d Avenue and has bought land for 
a new development in Cutler Ridge. 

Because land values in Dade County are 
Tising so rapidly, builders must gamble on 
what Congress will do. 

PUSHED INTO A CORNER 

F & R Builders figures GI housing is 95 
percent of its business, Arnold Rosen says 
his company would like to plan shead for 
1957, “but we are being pushed into a cor- 
ner not knowing what Congress will do. We 
have land for 400 more houses and we have 
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an eye on 2 or 3 good pieces of property, 
but we can't move until we have an idea 
what kind if any extension will be voted. 

“If the GI bill is not extended and if 
people are going to have to put down $2,500 
down, there is going to be a considerable 
slowdown in house construction here in 
Dade County.” 

The firm has built about 2,000 VA homes 
since it started operations in 1946. It now 
is operating in Coral Way Village out on 
84th Avenue. 

A VOTE FOR LIBERAL FHA 


Blue Ribbon Construction Co. has sold 
3.500 houses since 1949 and 98 percent of 
them have been VA. 

Bob Pollack reports it’s hard to tell now 
what will come up with on the 
GI bill extension. 

“If they stop VA, they stop 98 percent of 
my business. 

“I wish they would liberalize the FHA 
program. A higher mortgage and a lower 
downpayment, maybe 5 percent plus closing, 
would take care of both civilians and vet- 
erans.” 

Pollack says his company has some 1,800 
lots now, divided among Dade, Broward, and 
Palm Beach Counties. 

‘The firm expects to build about 400 houses 
this year, never gets more than 20 or 25 
houses ahead of sales. 


Radio and Television Address by Hon. 
Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, Station 


WEAR, Pensacola, Fla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I insert a radio 
and television address given by Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat, Tennessee, 
in Pensacola, Fla., on Monday, April 30, 
1956: 

I want to talk with you this evening 
about a significant new development, which 
is now in the process of formation in the 
foreign policy of our Nation. 

It is important that we consider it, because 
foreign policy—the question of peace or 
war—is by far the over-riding question with 
which you and I are faced today or any day. 

Our economic structure, our jobs, our 
farm income, the highways and roads that 
we build, the schools that we construct, 
our social-security system—all of these are 
of necessity tailored to the question of 
whether we are in the shadow of war or on 
the brink of peace. 

The peace and security of your family and 
mine is based as much upon decisions that 
may be made 3,000 miles from here as they 
are on the decisions that we ourselves made 
at our breakfast table this morning. 

Therefore, I wanted to talk with you about 
some of those decisions this evening. 

Tomorrow the Secretary of State will leave 
Washington for Paris to attend a session of 
the North Atlantic Council. He has said 
that he has some thoughts to exchange 
on the question of transforming the North 
Atlantic Alliance into a broader association 
of free nations. He has said that without 
cutting back western military strength, the 
foreign-policy accent of the United States 
should be shifted to the economic and po- 
litical fields. 
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My reaction is, it’s about time: 

» This is the emphasis that I have been 
seeking to achieve in our policy toward the 
Western nations ever since I became a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

It is most certainly the emphasis that I 
would pursue should I be chosen as the 
next. President of the United States. 

Therefore, I can wholeheartedly give my 
support and encouragement to the Secre 
in his present mission—and say that this is 
at least one trip on his part which I con- 
sider is necessary. 

In adopting this new attitude, it is my 
feeling that the Secretary of State is at 
long last expressing the kind of sentiments 
which find their birth within the mainstream 
of American thinking and culture. A brief 
review of the development of our North 
Atlantic relationships will, I believe, bear 
that out. 

Five years have passed since a President 
of the United States who has been much 
abused and much criticized, but who will 
go down in history as a man who made 
the right decisions on the big issues, signed 
the NATO agreements. I am speaking, of 
course, of President Truman. This NATO 
agreement was a dramatic—and a highly 
successful—step in the effort to control and 
contain militant communism. 

From its very inception, it seems to me, 
these Western democracies which entered 
into the NATO agreements were taking a 
step which inevitably would grow and de- 
velop into a new concept of relationships 
among nations. 

In the North Atlantic Treaty itself they 
declared themselves “determined to safe- 
guard the freedom, common heritage, and 
civilization of their peoples, founded on the 
principles of democracy, individual liberty 
and the rule of law.“ 

They agreed, in article 2 of the treaty, to 
“contribute toward the further development 
of peaceful and friendly international rela- 
tions by strengthening their free institu- 
tions.” They agreed to “seek to eliminate 
conflict in their international economic poli- 
cles.“ They agreed to “encourage economic 
collaboration between any or all of them.” 

Now why was it that they could do that? 
The reason was simply that we are so much 
alike—we residents of the United States and 
Canada and England, and the free nations 
of Europe. We may have differences in ac- 
cents and languages, but we are alike in our 
love of freedom, in our respect for the dignity 
of every man, in our fierce belief in demo- 
cratic institutions, in our pursuit of liberty. 

Basically, however, despite these larger 
concepts the NATO agreements were and 
have remained treaties of military agree- 
ments. 

For a long time I have thought they should 
be more. You see, wars do not just occur. 
More often than not we stumble into them. 
Like all disputes, an action here, a word 
there, a misunderstanding, an underestima- 
tion—thee are the things of which wars 
are made. I therefore felt that since we were 
binding ourselves, one to the other, to fight 
one for all, we ought to have some kind of 
channel—some kind of arrangement—by 
which we could also forge common policies 
for peace. ‘ 

Shortly after I entered the Senate, I filed 
a resolution which would have inaugurated 
the grassroots search for methods of accom- 
plishing the kind of political and economic 
cooperation which the treaty envisoned and 
which the Secretary now seeks in his talks 
beginning tomorrow. 

This resolution called upon the President 
to invite the democracies which sponsored 
the treaty to name delegates, representing 
their principal political parties, to meet with 
delegates of the United States in conven- 
tion. There they would explore how far their 
peoples might go in applying the principles 
which our own States applied when they 
formed an enduring union. 
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I secured among the cosponsors of this 
resolution a broad and non-partisan backing 
among Members of the Senate. I am proud 
that so many distinguished southerners ap- 
peared on this resolution. The South has 
never failed in its traditional leadership in 
matters of foreign policy, The resolution 
was not adopted, however. 

We did, nevertheless, maintain excellent 
relationships with our Western friends for 
the succeeding few years. Then our entire 
Atlantic policy went into eclipse. Why was 
this? 

In the first place, with the advent of the 
Eisenhower administration, those of us who 
believed in an enlightened foreign policy, 
including the President himself, found it 
necessary to spend a great part of our time 
in a type of guerrilla warfare against power- 
ful go-it-alone and isolationist elements 
within the GOP itself. 

The isolationist, the go-It-alone exponents, 
had a curious counterpart within the Repub- 
lican Party in those who preached the doc- 
trine of preventive war. It was their in- 
fluence, I feel, which contributed toward the 
Secretary of State’s unfortunate pronounce- 
ment of the doctrine of “massive retalia- 
tion.” This seriously deterred the progress 
we had been making in our Western rela- 
tions for it understandably frightened our 
allies in Europe. In event of a global hy- 
drogen war, they would stand exposed to 
massive annihilation. 

Another great obstacle in the path of real 
Atlantic cooperation during those first years 
of the Eisenhower administration was the 
single-minded obsession of United States 
policy with the European Defense Commu- 
nity. It was rather obstinate on our part to 
try to force upon the European nations a 
union which many of them did not want, 
and which we and Great Britain would not 


join. 

Well, the French refused to ratify EDC. 
We had no alternative to propose, but the 
British did. Through the London-Paris 
agreements, far superior to what was pro- 
posed in EDC, Western Germany became an 
equal partner in NATO, NATO was strength- 
ened in many respects and for the first time 
a sort of international control over arma- 
ments was established among a group of 
sovereign States. 

I then felt that the time had again come 
when we should push forward toward these 
economic and political goals and when the 
present Congress convened, I introduced 
again my proposal for a convention of the 
NATO sponsors. 

The world is ready for this move. A for- 
mer great Secretary of State and military 
commander, Gen. George Marshall, endorsed 
my proposal. He wrote: There is no blink- 
ing that fact that this country now stands 
at a turning point in its relations to its tra- 
ditional friends among the nations of the 
Old World.” 

Another great statesman, Robert Schuman, 
former Premier of France and the author of 
the Schuman plan joined the author of the 
Marshall plan in endorsing my proposal. He 
sald: 

It the American Congress accepts the At- 
lantic proposal of Senator Keravuvenr, all the 
democratic European nations should be 
happy to accept the invitation to send dele- 
gates to such a Study Commission. Should 
there result from the work of this confer- 
ence and from later proposals the outline of 
an acceptable plan of union * * * we would 
then certainly have made a great step toward 
world peace and general prosperity.” 

Paul-Henri Spaak, foreign minister of 
Belgium; Paul Van Zeeland former prime 
minister of Belgium; Gaetano Martino, for- 
eign minister of Italy—all sent words of 
encouragement and endorsement, 

Said Mr. Spaak: 
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“I personally hope that such discussions 
will take place between the citizens of the 
Atlantic nations very soon.” 

Said Mr. Van Zeeland: 

“To sum up, it would be a major step 
toward peace and prosperity throughout the 
world.” 

Said Mr. Martino: 

“I agree with Senator Kerauver that the 
peace of the world cannot be assured by 
methods of formal diplomacy alone.” 

Last year a step in the direction in which 
the Secretary is now going was taken. A 
resolution which I sponsored resulted in the 
United States participation in an associa- 
tion of NATO legislators, then being formed, 
which held its first successful meeting in 
Paris last summer, and which formed itself 
into a continuing body. : 

Therefore, I would say to the Secretary 
he leaves tomorrow that he will find the 
ground already well-plowed for his mission. 
Four years ago Dwight Eisenhower, called 
for “bold and imaginative” steps to further 
develop NATO. President Eisenhower was 
then General Eisenhower, commanding the 
NATO forces. Since he has been President 
there have been none of these bold and 
imaginative steps and indeed I believe this 
is the first major speech on NATO. But 
this, it seems to me, is the President's and 
the Secretary’s great opportunity. They 
can leave on the pages of history a chapter 
comparable to the United Nations, the 
Marshall plan, NATO itself. 

I would commend to them the method of 
exploration which my resolution proposes— 
a convention to be attended by representa- 
tives of the people of the nations involved. 
I fear that cautious discussions between 
cautious diplomats will result in nothing if 
they occur in a vacuum—but coupled with 
simultaneous exploration on the part of the 
people in convention—then we might take 
that step toward world peace and general 
prosperity which we all seek. 


Address by W. Lyle Bull Before the New 
York Chapter, Alumni Association of 
the United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps, at the Downtown Athletic 
Club, New York, Friday, May 4, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by W. Lyle Bull before the New York 
chapter, Alumni Association of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps, at the Downtown Athletic Club, 
New York, Friday, May 4, 1956: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the New York chapter of the 
Alumni Association of the United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, by your in- 
vitation to address you this evening, on this 
happy occasion, I feel that you have honored 
me beyond my merits. A simple “thank you” 
seems hardly adequate; yet, there are no 
other words that express more deeply the 
sincerity of my appreciation. 

Your testimonial to the distinguished 
legislators who carried the fight so success- 
fully to bring about the statutory recogni- 
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tion of Kings Point as a permanent Federal 
academy is, indeed, most appropriate. At 
best, however, this tribute is relatively small 
recompense for the many months of work 
and effort they devoted to the cause held 
dear by most of us in this room. 

I wonder, frequently, whether the average 
citizen has even a vague conception of the 
demands made upon the time of our Senators 
and Congressional Representatives. In gen- 
eral, they seem to be considered as capable of 
being all things to all men and the workers 
of miracles, They become the repositories 
for the most astounding variety of problems 
and, when they fail of solutions satisfactory 
to the appellants, they are exposed to pos- 
sible retaliation at the ballot box. 

One has to be associated with a Govern- 
ment agency in Washington for a better 
understanding of the extent and nature of 
the appeals made to Members of the Con- 
gress. Sometimes I feel about Congressmen 
like I do about Ogden Nash’s Purple Cow: 
“I'd rather see than be one.“ 

I have a purpose in mentioning the ardu- 
ous and complex burdens of the individual 
legislator. It is to emphasize the real meas- 
ure of the debt owing to the distinguished 
gentlemen you are honoring here tonight and 
to those of their colleagues whose generous 
contributions of time and energy made pos- 
sible the happy result you are celebrating. 

The bill these kind friends guided, with 
such skill, through the tortuous legislative 
channels of both Houses, has brought new 
hope and encouragement to many more than 
the alumni of Kings Point; or to the students 
now enrolled; or to the administrative staff 
and faculty of the academy. 

It has restored the confidence of the 
countiess thousands who adhere to the ad- 
vocacy of a strong, modern, and vigorous 
merchant marine as essential to our national 
welfare. £ 

The Kings Point bill has told these peo- 
ple, in effect, that the Congress meant what 
it said when it incorporated, as a preamble 
to the act of 1936, the declaration of our 
national policy to foster and maintain such 
& merchant marine. 

It has assured them, further, of congres- 
sional recognition of the often overlooked 
fact that more than just ships alone are 
needed to produce and successfully main- 
tain a merchant marine; that a paramount 
requirement is for men of the highest order 
of technical proficiency and demonstrated 
leadership qualities—and with a sense of 
dedication to the best traditions of the mari- 
time profession. 

Shipping is about the oldest of our indus- 
tries. It is also one of our most complex. ~ 
While operated as a private enterprise, ship- 
ping is not a business in the usual sense 
of the word. So far as the United States is 
concerned, it is an instrument of national 
policy, maintained, in large measure, by 
public funds to serve the needs of our com- 
merce and defense. The appropriations for 
Kings Point and the four State academies 
are a part (albeit a relatively small part) of 
this Federal support. 

Unfortunately, this industry-Government 
“partner” relationship is not sufficiently un- 
derstood by the great mass of the public. 
The further inland we get from our sea- 
coasts, the less it is understood. 

To the great majority of people, if they 
think about it at all, the American mer- 
chant marine is something that operates in 
faraway places. Its problems, its work and 
its service to our industry and agriculture 
are remote things that are of little interest 
and miles removed from their everyday 
affairs. 

Because of the diverse activities and op- 
portunities in this broad land of ours, and 
the comparatively few directly engaged in, 
or affiliated with, maritime affairs, we are 
not a ship-minded people in the sense that 
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the British and Scandinavians are. Mother 
Necessity compels their understanding that 
their entire economies depend upon the 
ocean highways and that they must own 
and operate ships to survive. 

It is evident that in the attempt to “sell” 
our merchant marine to the American peo- 
ple, the proper approach has not been 
found. Or, perhaps, the same old record 
has been played so often that the sense of 
the message it attempts to convey has been 
entirely lost. 

Later this month we will observe Maritime 
Day. There will be gatherings in many 
cities throughout the country where count- 
less speakers will orate on the poor old 
Savannah as the first steam-powered ship to 
make an Atlantic crossing. This happened 
137 years ago, and, if the truth were told, 
the Savannah covered a much greater dis- 
tance under sail than by steam power. 
Others will hold forth on the glories that 
were ours in the so-called Golden Era of 
the Clipper Ship. When I listen to these 
things, year after year, I instinctively liken 
them to the reminiscenses of an aging 
theatrical star while reviewing the yellowing, 
dog-eared press notices extolling her con- 
quests and triumphs of the past. 

There is no doubt that these historical 
facts are of interest and are things of which 
we should be proud, but I question their 
effectiveness as propaganda to win friends 
and supporters for the Merchant Marine of 
the 1950's, It seems to me we have available 
much more convincing material for this 


purpose. 

Except for those directly connected with 
the industry, there sre few people who ap- 
preciate what real progress has been made 
during the past few years toward putting 
our Merchant Marine on a firmer footing. 

The more tangible evidences of this are 
the new construction programs of the 
Moore-McCormack and Grace Lines; the 
“Mariner” conversion p. of the 
American President and Pacific Far East 
Lines; and the projected revival of the 
Oceanic Steamship Co.'s passenger service 
between our west coast and Australia for 
which two Mariners“ are being practically 
reconstructed. At present the United States 
Lines is negotiating for the acquisition of 8 
“Mariner” ships and the American President 
Lines for 2 in addition to those they have. 
It appears that the remaining “Mariners” of 
the original 35 completed within the past 
4 years will soon be in private hands. 

These are but the initial steps in the pro- 
grams of replacement ‘tonnage to which 
several steamship companies are committed 
to implement over the next 10 years, 

There is talk now, too, of the possible 
building of a sister ship for the S. S. United 
States. 

As to tankers, the trade-In-and-build law 
has stimulated much new construction— 
and of tankers of much greater tonnage and 
higher speeds. The Navy, through MSTS, 
is aiding private industry in this fleld, by 
its program for the construction by private 
interests, of fifteen 25,000 DWT, 18-knot 
tankers to be charted to MSTS for 10-year 
terms as replacements for equivalent ton- 
nage in Government-owned T2-type tankers 
now in operation. 

Perhaps the most significant development 
in new building—and to my way of think- 
ing, one of the most encouraging—is the 
planned construction of several so-called 
roll-on-roll-off ships for the carriage of load- 
ed truck trailers. These will be employed, 
‘primarily, in our coastwise and intercoastal 
trades which are sadly in need of rejuvena- 
tton. I believe the Pan Atlantic Lines has 
plans for 7 and the American-Hawaiian Line, 
some 6 or 8. For some of these ships, speeds 
of up to 25 knots are being discussed. In 
addition, the Alaska Steamship Co. has in 
contemplation two ships of this type as 
combination truck and rail car carriers, 
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while only last week it was announced that 
certain Hawaiian interests have plans for 
the introduction of ships of this type into 
the west coast-Hawallan service. 

The thing that impresses me most about 
this new type of ship is that we are finally 
doing something constructive toward im- 
proved means of handling cargo. We are 
finding that there are ways of doing the job 
other than by the old block-and-fall 
method handed down to us from sailing- 
ship days. 

All of these things are products of the 
industry-Government partnership to which 
I have referred. And the encouraging part 
of it is that they are progressing without 
the whiplash of the stress of war, which 
has been the principal motivating force over 
the past 40 years, insofar as our merchant 
marine is concerned. 

It seems to me that our Congress has 
rarely displayed such a keen and con- 
tinuing interest in our maritime affairs as 
during the past 2 or 3 sessions—and noth- 
ing but can stem from this. 

I know, of course, that you consider the 
passage of the Kings Point bill the most 
important of their accomplishments, but 
there have been other things. The exten- 
sive hearings and the prolonged debate on 
the so-called 50-50 law is a case in point. It 
is beyond my poor comprehension to under- 
stand why there should have been so much 
opposition to the provisions of this bill, 
seeking, as it does, to reserve to American 
shipping, only 50 percent of the movement 
of cargoes owned and/or financed by our 
Government. 

Another accomplishment, and the one 
with, perhaps, the most far-reaching ef- 
fect, is the comprehensive review of mari- 
time labor and management relationships 
developed in the hearings conducted by the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman BONNER, of North Carolina. 

+ While no new legislation has resulted from 
these hearings, it ls my conviction that, not- 
withstanding occasional flashes of acrimony, 
they were of real benefit to both labor and 
management in promoting a better under- 
standing of the problems and aspirations of 
each. Mutual respect and understanding in 
this area is a prime requisite for the suc- 
cessful fruition of our maritime endeavors 
and, day by day, this is developing in a 
most encouraging way. 

I have tried to give you tonight, an out- 
line of the sort of “sales talk“ I think should 
be adopted to let the American people know 
about our merchant marine. Let us get 
away from reliance upon flag waving and 
emotional appeals, These sort of things lose 
their effect almost as soon as your listeners’ 
blood pressures return to normal. 

Present the merchant marine to our peo- 
ple as a dynamic, progressive undertaking 
that, for their economic well-being and 
own best interests, deserve their enthusiastic 
support. People have a peculiar, but natural, 
concern for their pocketbooks. Give them 
assurance that they are getting value received 
for the tax dollars used for shipping sub- 
sidies. And don't be apologetic about such 
subsidies. 

“Subsidy,” nowadays, is not the dirty 
word it once was. While, actually, the sub- 
sidy idea has been a part of our economic 
structure for years, through tariff applica- 
tions, land grants, farm aid, and other means, 
the subsidy concept has come to be gen- 
erally recognized as essential to maintain- 
ing the high living standards with which our 
country is blessed. And, speaking of farm 
aid, I suggest that, except for nudging Con- 

once in a while, when dealing with 
tne public we get away from that time-worn 
comparison between amounts appropriated 
for shipping subsidies and those for Cheddar 
cheese, 
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You will have sensed, by now, that I am 
assigning to you Kings Pointers, the job of 
“selling” the merchant marine. Of course, 
this has been your mission since the day you 
entered the cadet corps. It is now an even 
more serious obligation as a part of the debt 
you owe our congressional friends to justify 
their confidence in having made Kings Point 
a permanent institution. 

You can do the job, I know. Your sales- 
manship qualities have been demonstrated 
amply by the untiring devotion displayed 
and the hard work done by so many of you 
in selling“ Kings Point to the Congress, 

I realize it is dangerous for me to single 
out any one individual for special mention 
in this regard, but I cannot refrain from 
suggesting that particular thanks are due 
to Joe Baker, whom I well remember as a 
bewildered plebe. Were I to expand the 
list, I would be here for hours, but those of 
you who gave your time, and refused to 
acknowledge frustration, may carry on with 
that most comforting inner satisfaction 
Les comes from the knowledge of a job well 

one. 

As a matter of fact, I hold to the belief, 
very strongly, that a Kings Pointer is cap- 
able of doing about anything he sets his 
heart and mind upon—and doing it well. 
My duties during the past 5 years or more 
have necessitated a lot of traveling—over 
our own country and to places abroad. At 
practically every place I have visited, I have 
encountered Kings Pointers—as officers on 
merchant ships—as naval officers on active 
duty—as responsible officials of steamship 
companies—in Government departments— 
as students in my classes at Georgetown— 
and in a variety of other endeavors. I have 
never met one without experiencing an in- 
ner welling of pride and admiration. And 
I have heard many flattering things sald of 
Kings Pointers by senior naval officers and 
shipping executives. 

I consider myself fortunate to have had 
the opportunity to observe so many gradu- 
ates in action, afloat and ashore, in so many 
diverse locations. Their generally fine per- 
formance is rather convincing evidence to 
me that the Kings Point concept of mer- 
chant marine officer training is basically 
sound in principle. 

Such was the belief of Admiral McNulty 
when, over 30 years ago, he conceived the 
idea of a Federal academy for maritime 
training and, thereafter, expended unwaver- 
ing devotion to bring such an institution 
into being. 

Although the concept may be basically 
sound, this should not be taken to mean 
that it is not susceptible of refinements and 
improvements, and subject to prompt ad- 
justment to adapt it to the necessities of 
whatever changes may arise in the indus- 
try's operating techniques. 

To me, the academy at Kings Point is 
something more important than just a group 
of attractive buildings and a beautiful 
campus, It has the potential to be some- 
thing more than just a place of instruction. 
It holds marvelous possibilities as a national 
center of research and experimentation in 
all fields related to the maritime industry 
and its problems, I earnestly hope these 
possibilities will be explored thoroughly and 
that full advantage will be taken of all that 
Kings Point has to offer. 

I have studiously avoided any reference 
to the vital importance of our merchant 
marine to our national security, or as an 
auxiliary to our Armed Forces. My purpose 
in this deliberate omission is to emphasize 
the economic considerations, because I be- 
lieve it is on the basis of such considerations 
that our merchant marine should be “sold” 
to the American public. 

To me, our need of a thriving merchant 
marine as an essential instrument of na- 
tional defense is so self-evident as to require 
no discussion. Our experiences in two 
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world wars and the recent Korean Incident 
have pointed up this fact in a manner much 
more convincing than any words of mine 
might convey. 

As most of you know, T am connected 
with the Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice—probably the least understood of any 
of our defense activities—and, also, one of 
the most consistently badgered on all sides 
by legislators, shipping industry associations, 
and labor representatives alike. It is usually 
described as a Government-maintained com- 
petitor of the American shipping industry. 
Actually, it is the best customer-shipper 
most of the lines have. 

The misunderstanding about MSTS stems, 
principally, I think, from a lack of knowl- 
edge or appreciation of the scope of our 
present-day international commitments, and 
the extent to which we are maintaining mili- 

installations in the farflung reaches 
of the world, from the Arctic to the tropics. 
These commitments and the uncertainties 
of the existing. world situation make it 
mandatory for our security that the Depart- 
ment of Defense have under its direct con- 
trol, and immediately responsive to military 
authority, ships of appropriate types in suf- 
ficient number to meet minimum logistic 
needs in the event of sudden emergencies 
and as a base for prompt expansion under 
conditions of war. 

In the more than 5 years I have been 
with MSTS, I have become firmly convinced 
that while the private shipping industry can 
serve the ocean transportation needs of the 
Department of Defense to a substantial 
degree under present conditions, it has defi- 
nite limitations. Certainly, it is to be hoped 
we may look forward to an easing in world 
tensions and the full resumption of normal 
channels of trade sometime in the future. 
In anticipation of such a happy state, the 
shipping industry cannot, or should not, 
relax in continuing concentration on the 
maximum commercial utilization of its fleets 
if we are to attain and retain that place in 
world shipping to which we all aspire. 


Agribusiness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
inserting at this point an editorial from 
the Town Journal of May 1956, on the 
subject of Agriculture. This is a timely 
editorial. and points out the extent of 
agriculture and its effect upon our 
economy: 

It’s AN AGRIBUSINESS PROBLEM 


Nearly two-fifths of all business in this 
country. connects with agriculture. That 
includes every enterprise that sells things 
to farmers and every enterprise that handles 
what farmers produce. 

“Agribusiness” has come into use to de- 
scribe this whole range of activities. It 
extends from iron mine to hardware store, 
from corn field to supermarket meat counter. 
Dr. John H. Davis, of Harvard Business 
School, formerly Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, has invented this useful word. 

Dr. Davis has logically pointed out that 
the so-called “farm problem” is in every 
Way an agribusiness problem. Farmers are 
not its sole owners. Directly involving 40 
Percent of our economy, indirectly it affects 
all. The merchant on Malin Street, the 
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motor manufacturer, milkman, miller, 
miner, and meat packer all operate in agri- 
business. The people who work for salaries 
or wages for these people are directly in- 
volved in It, too. 

Two major developments have created the 
present farm problem. 

One has arisen because high price supports 
were continued much too long. They pre- 
vented farmers from making normal adjust- 
ments to changing demand. Worse, they 
piled up the more than $11 billion mountain 
of products in Government hands, where 
they can't be sold in this country while they 
depress prices. 

Congress, approaching the matter in a 
highly political mood, produced a conflicting, 
unworkable bill which the President vetoed. 
Congress can yet, if it will, adopt the useful 
soil-bank plan, and take other steps. Gov- 
ernmental mistakes bulit up the mess and 
have badly hurt farm income; Government 
has a responsibility for correcting its own 
mistakes. All agribusiness has a stake in 
seeing that this constructive action is taken. 

The other major cause of the unbalanced 
situation has grown naturally. One farm 
worker now produces enough food and fiber 
for 18 consumers—twice as many as 30 years 
ago—and each acre yields more. Research 
and ingenuity have improved power, ma- 
chinery, seeds, fertilizers, chemicals and other 
means to raise output. Farmers know how 
to use them. 

The trouble arises from the fact that 
means to increase production have grown 
much faster than ways to expand markets 
and increase utilization of the farm output. 

This, too, concerns agribusiness. Every 
town where farmers do their trading can be 
helped by better markets and more uses for 
what farmers sell. 

Millions of people drink frozen orange 
Juice now who bought but few oranges 10 
years ago. That is only one example of how 
research has greatly enlarged the market for 
a farm product. Vastly increased research 
on the marketing and new-uses fronts 18 
needed to catch up with the marvelous job 
that production research has done. The 
actual dollars and manpower in such newer 
kinds of research are pitably below what 
we've spent to help farmers produce more. 

Sensible Government action to remedy 
past mistakes in legislation must be taken, 
But by itself no law will bring farm in- 
comes up to proper levels. The agribusiness 
problem has a multitude of parts. Aggres- 
sive salesmanship, aggressive research, along 
with constructive legislation, can work it 
out, one part at a time. 

Our farm surplus is only between 4 and 5 
percent of the total farm output. Surely 
American ingenuity can find markets and 
uses enough to handle that much, Why not 
try that approach to the “farm problem”? 


A Method To Encourage Employment of 
the Agéd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years science has made tremendous 
advances in the conquest and control 
of infectious and degenerative diseases.” 
Life expectancy of Americans has in- 
creased as a result. 

The average age of persons eligible for 
gainful employment has also increased. 
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However, American employers have not 
revised their long-standing prejudice 
against hiring people of middle age and 
beyond, even though such persons are 
otherwise well qualified to perform the 
duties of the job. 

Of course legislation might be enact- 
ed to prescribe discrimination against 
job applicants because of age but such 
legislation would undoubtedly be difi- 
cult and expensive to enforce and would 
probably not be very effective. 

I have therefore introduced today a 
bill whose purpose is to effectively en- 
courage the employment of mature and 
qualified citizens by a fair and persua- 
sive but noncoercive method which 
would be practicable and inexpensive and 
self-operating. 

The present revenue act allows em- 
ployers, in computing taxable income, 
to deduct 100 percent of all wages and 
salaries paid to employees. My bill 
would amend the revenue act to per- 
mit employers to deduct from gross in- 
come, in computing taxable income, 101 
percent of wages and salaries paid to 
employees between the ages of 60 and 
61; 102 percent of wages and salaries 
paid to employees between the ages of 
61 and 62; 103 percent of wages and 
salaries paid to employees between the 
ages of 62 and 63; 104 percent of wages 
and salaries paid to employees between 
the ages of 63 and 64; and 105 percent 
of wages and salaries paid to employees 
between the ages of 64 and 65. There- 
after, the tax deductions could rise by 
1 percent as the employee increased in 
age beyond 65 and remained employed. 
The maximum deduction should not ex- 
ceed 115 percent of such wages or sal- 
aries paid—but to reach 115 percent the 
employee would have to be 75 years old. 
The foregoing increased deductions 
should apply only to the first $5,000 of 
wages and salaries paid to each such 
employees in any tax year; and employ- 
ers should be limited to the usual 100- 
percent tax deduction with respect to 
that part of any wages or salaries in 
excess of $5,000 paid to any such em- 
ployees in any tax year. 

Of course, such proposed increased tax 
deductions would slightly affect Federal 
revenues but this would be offset by the 
taxes on the income of citizens who 
otherwise might not be employed at all. 
More important, however, than the ef- 
fect on Federal income is the immeas- 
urable benefit to the country by effect- 
ively encouraging the employment of its 
mature and qualified citizens at a time 
when the number of our mature citi- 
zens is constantly increasing. 


Unionism: This Is Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1956 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks the following article by Mr. 
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Russell Turner which appeared in 
Human Events for May 5 entitled 
“Unionism: The Growing Big Business”: 

Whether it's good or bad depends on the 
individual point of view. But whatever the 
view, the fact remains that unionism has 
become one of the Nation’s biggest busi- 
nesses; that its influence is reaching into 
every nook and corner of the Nation's eco- 
nomic and social structure; that it is achiev- 
ing a political power rivaling anything 
known in American history. 

Nowhere is this more true than right here 
in the Nation’s Capital, which now houses 
the headquarters of 42 national labor unions 
representing some 6,500,000 workers, plus 
the national offices of the newly unified AFL- 
CIO and 2 additional unions which are 
moving their headquarters here this spring 
from other cities. Of major significance is 
the fact that 11 of the 42 have moved their 
headquarters here from other parts of the 
country in approximately the last decade. 

The explanation of union leaders for this 
Washingtonward trek is that it facilitates 
maintenance of relations with other unions 
headquartered here and with governmental 
agencies with which they must deal, such 
as the National n Board and 
the Department of Labor. 

The Pepianation of all realistic observers 
is that the unions want their headquarters 
handy to the seat of Government, so that 
they can impress that impressionable Gov- 
ernment with their economic and political 
power and influence. 

It is by being here in Washington that 
union leaders can exercise their most effec- 
tive influence on the policies of Government, 
both legislative and administrative. They 
need not even bother registering as lobby- 
ists to do it. Cocktail party or luncheon 
conversations with legislators or executive 
department functionaries are far more effec- 
tive in putting across & union's point of view 
than testimony before a congressional com- 
mittee or a quasi-judicial agency hearing. 

Furthermore, the same legislators and 
functionaries cannot help but be impressed 
when they see unions spending multiple mil- 
lions of dollars for swank new buildings just 
to house their headquarters offices. 

For example, the bumptious, freewheeling 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
with a claimed membership of 1,400,000 (and 
growing rapidly) last year moved its head- 
quarters into an ultramodernistic, marble- 
faced, plush-officed edifice three blocks from 
Washingtons Union Station, on the con- 
struction of which it had just spent $5 mil- 
lion. It is directly across a small park from 
the Senate Office Building. 

The teamsters“ union has no legislative 
representative, none of its officers or em- 
ployees even are registered as lobbyists. 
They piously profess disdain for such out- 
of-the-union-line activities. 

But if a Senator happens to look out his 
office window on a contemplative moment, 
and sees the roof-gardened, tinted-glass- 
windowed Taj Mahal across the park, his 
thoughts may stray back to views on some 
pending legislative matter which were ex- 
pressed at X's party a few days ago by an 
official of the teamsters’ union. Quite con- 
ceivably, it might pass through his mind 
that he should consider carefully before 
crossing an organization powerful enough to 
erect such a structure just to provide office 
space for some 100 headquarters employees, 

A Representative driving by the building, 
or viewing it from a back window of the 
Capitol itself, might well have the same 
reaction. 

Other union headquarters’ buildings may 
not be quite so strategically located, but 
they are impressive nevertheless. Some 
$3,500,000 is going into the soon-to-be- 
completed AFL-CIO headquarters building 
just across Lafayette Park from the White 
House. The Machinists Union has just 
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moved into its still-being-completed $2,500,- 
000 building on Connecticut Avenue just off 
famed Dupont Circle; the operating engi- 
neers are erecting a $2 million structure 
across 17th Street from the Mayflower Hotel; 
the electrical workers are being relatively 
pikerish with the $750,000 job they are put- 
ting up on 16th Street, one block up from 
the Statler Hotel. Old buildings presently 
are being razed to make way for a new home 
for the Bakery Workers Union across the 
street from the Statler; the United Steel 
Workers have bought property in the same 
block for a reported $1 million on which 
they apparently plan ultimately to erect a 
headquarters. 

Some unions admittedly and openly in- 
duige in lobbying, and so register under the 
1946 Federal Lobbying Regulation Act. A 
congressional quarterly compilation of lob- 


‘pying registrations and spending reports for 


1955 shows 20 unions thus listed; 6 of them, 


however, are post office employee groups 


which in effect must bargain with Congress 
on such matters as wages and hours. 

The AFL and CIO filed separate reports for 
the 11 months of 1955 prior to their merger, 
and a third report covering unified activ- 
ities in December. Together, the three re- 
ports listed 1955 expenditures for the pur- 
pose of influencing legislation totaling 
$236,011—which would have been twice the 
amount so spent by any other oganization, 
The leading lobby spender for the year was 
the National Association of Electric Com- 
panies with $114,835. The six postal work- 
ers’ unions, in their separate ways, together 
spent a total of $226,757. 

These reports, in a major sense, are highly 
misleading, in that, as mentioned above, 
much of the most effective lobbying comes 
on a person-to-person basis and is far be- 
yond the reach of any lobbying-expenditures 
report. That person-to-person influence, 
however, is tled in not only with the open 
manifestations of union power to be seen 
in such ways as luxurious new office build- 
ings; it is tied in perhaps even more di- 
rectly with the growth of another arm of the 
octopuslike power of unionism—its bur- 
geoning political activities. 

The political power of the labor union 
movement is becoming so great that, in ef- 
fect, it threatens to topple of its own weight 
if given a more-than-gentle legislative nudge. 
For that weight is growing to the point 
where it is arousing much resentment in the 
minds of millions of Americans, including 
millions of unwilling dues-paying union 
members—resentment against union bosses 
who are trying to dictaté a form of socialistic 
welfare state in lieu of the traditional free- 
enterprise system under which this Nation 
has prospered sad grown for nearly 200 
years. = 

That resentment is comparable to the un- 
rest of a half to three-quarters of a century 
ago over the conduct of avaricious industrial 
and financial tycoons—unrest which led to 
enactment of such regulatory statutes as 
the antitrust laws and the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act. The present-day resentment 
is headed in the direction of comparable reg- 
ulation of union activities, 

The union bosses realize full well that 
such feelings are developing throughout the 
country. Yet, even as they seek with one 
hand to allay the public fears and resent- 
ment with protestations about labor merely 
seeking to protect its rights, they drive ahead 
relentlessly with the other hand toward their 
goal of outright domination of all legislative 
and governmental processes, 

For example, the official political arm of 
the AFL-CIO is its committee on political 
education, purportedly financed entirely by 
voluntary contributions in order to get 
around the Taft-Hartley law's ban on ex- 
penditure of union funds for political pur- 
poses. It is known as COPE. 

The March 31 issue of the AFL-CIO News 
bore this headline across the top of its front 
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page: “COPE Opens Dollar 

Labor's ee Drive to Protect 
at this quaintly euphemistic un: 

means is that the AFL-CIO bosses Soar like 

a $1 contribution to the COPE campaign 

kitty, please, from each of the roughly 15 

million AFL-CIO members. 

No one seriously believes there is the re- 
motest possibility that COPE will succeed in 
its dollar-per- member drive. But union 
bosses are persuasive; shop stewards, for in- 
stance, are highly influential among, and 
frequently greatly feared by, their constitu- 
ents. It is entirely conceivable that COPE 
may gather in a dollar a piece from a third 
Perhaps a half, of the 15 million AFL-CIO 
members; some will give more than a dollar. 

That will mean a COPE campaign fund of 
somewhere between five and ten million dol- 
3 3 out as its managers see 

5 u 
pote icy y tial sum, as campaign 

This kitty will be used to promo - 
didacies of liberals who, as 9 
ecutive officeholders, would be amendable to 
suggestions from the AFL-CIO or its affillates, 
The major point of amenability this year in 
State races will be adamant opposition to 
right-to-work laws; in congressional races 
support for repeal of the Taft-Hartley law's 
section 14b, which legalizes such State 
statutes. This is the big issue of the mo- 
e 5 unions. This also is what the 

ews means w 
tect Labor's Gains.” „„ 
ut as substantial as it Is, this 
five-to-ten-million-dollar COPE Eiete taney 
no account of other millions which will be 
siphoned from regular union treasuries into 
political channels by various means. 

When it wrote the ban on union political 
exependitures into the Taft-Hartley law in 
1947, Congress thought it would keep unions 
out of politics, just as corporations are pro- 
hibited by law from engaging in political 
activities. The ban has failed. - 

As a “for instance,” there is the case of the 
United Automobile Workers, headed by the 
far-left Walter Reuther. The UAW for some 
time has sponsored regularly certain radio 
and TV news programs in Detroit. During 
the 1954 Congressional campaign, the UAW’s 
commentator presented several Democratic 
candidates on these programs, interviewed 
them in the most favorable light, and openly 
stated the union’s endorsement of them. 

The UAW was indicted on charges of viola- 
ting the Taft-Hartley law's no-politics 
clause; the violation, on the surface, ap- 
peared clear. But appearances can be 
deceiving a Federal judge in February ruled 
that since the UAW paid for the programs 
regularly, its endorsement of the Democratic 
candidates was not a political activity but 
rather was a valid exercise of its freedom of 
speech. 

The political organization financial reports, 
filed with the clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in compliance with Federal law, 
also indicate other means of evading the 
Taft-Hartley no-politics clause. The Senate 
Republican policy committee staff has gone 
through those reports, and compiled a full 
listing showing that union political arms 
spent 81.978.564 in connection with the 1954 
congressional campaigns. 

Theoretically, all of this money was ac- 
cumulated through voluntary donations. 
But even here there are gimmicks. Again, 
we cite the UAW as a case in point. 

The CIO-PAC reports are broken down into 
two sections—an “individual contributions 
account,” and an “educational account.” 
Presumably the first is for outright politics, 
the second merely to educate union members. 

During the year 1954, and prior to elec- 
tion day, the UAW made six contributions 
to the national CIO-PAC educational ac- 
count totaling $150,769. Coming from the 
union, the money must have come out of its 
general treasury and thus from its regular 
dues and initiation fees. ; 
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the same period, there is listed an 
expenditure from the CIO—-PAC educational 
account of $5,000 to the Michigan State CIO 
Council. Under the individual contribu- 
tions account are listed these expenditures 
for 1954: May 17, Moody (the late Demo- 
cratic Senator) for Senator committee, 
$2,500; August 13, 2 items to the UAW- 
PAC for $15,000 and $10,000; October 6, 
$5,000 to the (now-Senator Par) McNamara 
campaign committee, $3,000 to the Wayne 
County (Detroit) CIO committee, and $1,000 
each to 3 Democratic congressional candi- 
dates in Detroit. 

On their face, these reports seem to show 
the UAW contributing financially to the 
campaign funds of various candidates 
through the CIO-PAC. There undoubtedly 
are a substantial number of Republican 
members of the UAW who take a dim view of 
having their dues payments go for such pur- 
poses but, being a minority, they are unable 
to stop their union’s leftist bosses: 

Like the lobby reports, the political ex- 
penditures reports also are misleading, in 
that they give no hint of the amounts being 
ladled out by unions for the succor of fa- 
vored candidates in local and State cam- 
paigns. Nor do they give any hint of items 
such as the UAW news program endorse- 
ments. / 

There is a growing tendency for Members 
of Congress, in private conversations, to say 
they think the time has come when unions 
should be subjected to the same antitrust 
and Corrupt Practices Act regulations as now 
apply to corporations. But Members of Con- 
gress are human; they face elections this 
fall; they are loath to incur new enmity 
by expressing these thoughts openly. 

It should not be so. Few Americans quar- 
rel with the Corrupt Practices Act ban on 
political expenditures by corporations; there 
should be no more quarrel with imposing 
the same ban on unions whose funds are 
collected from members required to join in 
order to hold their jobs. 

Only by such a ban—and an effective one, 
with teeth—can the dangerously growing 
political power of unions be curbed. The 
national welfare demands that it be curbed. 


Realtors, Mortgage Brokers, Savings and 
Loan Associations, and Private Citizens 
Endorse H. R. 10469 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, an early 
extension of the GI home-loan-guaranty 
program has been endorsed by news- 
Papers, veterans’ groups, labor, home- 
builders, mortgage bankers, the Presi- 
dent’s Bradley Commission, and appli- 
ance and furniture manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 

Realtors, mortgage bankers, savings 
and loan associations, and private citi- 
zens have now joined in urging that im- 
mediate consideration be given to an ex- 
tension of this important program. 

H. R. 10469, a bill I introduced April 
12, would accomplish this extension and 
provide for a gradual, rather than an 
abrupt, termination. The following are 
a few of the comments which I have re- 
ceived from business people in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Florida: 
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Dear Dante: Congratulations. 

Just finished reading your speech on ex- 
tension of GI home-loan program. 

Magnificent. 

Only last week at the Miami Board of Real- 
tors meeting we discussed your brilliant ac- 
tion and I felt proud to add my humble voice 
to all the others, praising you. 

As always. 

Sincerely, 
RENZO ABBONDANDOLO, 
Realtor. 
CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


Dear Mr. Fascett: Mr. Keyes has been on 
an extended trip from which he will return 
to Miami around May 9, but rather than 
wait until he returns to the office he asked 
that we express to you now his hearty com- 
mendation of your introduction of H. R. 
10469 and your active interest in seeing that 
it is passed.. You deserve much credit for 
your efforts and Mr. Keyes wants you to 
know that he appreciates very much the 
work you are doing on behalf of this matter. 

Cordially. 

KATE CONSTANCE, 
Secretary to Kenneth S. Keyes. 
Mrami, FLA. 


H. R. 10469 


Dear Sm: In behalf of this association I 
should like to inform you that we are pleased 
to learn of your introduction of the above bill 
for extending the GI home-loan program. 

For all of our 95-member brokers please 
let me take this opportunity of extending to 
you our congratulations on your fine pre- 
sentation for extending the GI home-loan 
8 Respectfully, 

SOUTHWEST REAL ESTATE BROKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
WILLIAM W. FLANAGAN, 
Executive Secretary. 
LESTER R. MAXWELL, President. 
MIAMI, FLA. 
Dear Dante: I think you've taken a won- 
derful step in the right direction in intro- 
ducing H. R. 10469. It certainly would be a 
terrific blow to the veterans and to the 
building industry in south Florida, and 
throughout the country if the home loan 
benefits to veterans of World War II are not 
extended. 
Sincerely, 
J. I. KISLAK MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
OF FLORIDA, 
Jay I. Kistak, President. 

MIAMI, FLA. 

Drar Dante: On behalf of the Greater 
Miami Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 


tion, I wish to compliment you for the intro- 


duction of bill No. H. R. 10469. This bill will 
be of great benefit to the veterans and I know 
will be greatly appreciated by the veterans, 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 

GREATER MIAMI FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
Loan ASSOCIATION, 

(Bos) Rosert M. Morcan, President, 

MIAMI, FLA. 

My Dran CoNncrEssMAN Fasc.: Thank 
you very much for the copy of your speech 
made in the House regarding the extension 
of the GI home-loan program. I have read 
a newspaper summary of the legislation you 
have introduced and wholeheartedly support 
your recommendations. 

Many of us realtors feel that any attempt 
to spread out the GI housing program will 
be beneficial. Our land costs have risen so 
fantastically in Dade County that it has be- 
come economically impractical to construct 
houses in the $8,500-$10,500 price bracket for 
which there is a tremendous demand. Cer- 
tainly a rush to utilize the VA guaranty be- 
fore the 1957 expiration would aggrevate 
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this unfortunate land situation beyond 
imagination. Somehow there must be a re- 
straining influence; your bill will be a major 
contribution, 

There are many of us younger builders and 
realtors who are giving a great deal of 
thought to tomorrow, 

Sincerely yours, 
SUBURBAN REALTY Co., 
JOSEPH A. Frrepman, President. 

NORTA MIAMI, FIA. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, May 10 is 
Rumanian Independence Day. It is only 
fitting that we should remember this day, 
for it serves as a grim reminder of Com- 
munist aggression and subversion which 
made captive satellites out of the once 
free nations of Eastern Europe. 

An unwilling pawn in the power 
struggle of Nazi domination and Soviet 
Communist conquest, Rumania has long 
been a land of suffering. The high hopes 
which Rumanian patriots had for their 
country when on May 10, 1866, they 
crowned Charles, Prince of Rumania, 
and thus founded the Rumanian dynasty, 
have been badly shattered. Today, 
Rumania lies prostrate in the tight grip 
of the Soviet Union, which not only en- 
slaves these proud people, but robs them 
of their national resources to help pay 
for the Communjst trade offensive. 

The Kremlin's tyrants who rule the 
country are trying their best to eradicate 
May 10 from the memory of the people. 
They have replaced Independence Day 
with the Day of Soviet Victory, which 
fallson May 9. But when the alien flags 
are hoisted on May 9, it must remind the 
Rumanian people of their own Inde- 
pendence Day. To them it is but a sign 
that the day will come again when they 
will rid themselves of the foreign op- 
pressor and the local quislings who take 
their orders from the Kremlin. 

I believe that the days of party boss 
Gheorge Gheorghiu-Dej and of his 
henchmen are numbered. They came to 
power under Stalin. But Stalin himself 
has now been toppled from his exalted po- 
sition, and with him will topple all those 
who owe him allegiance. We have seen 
it happen in recent weeks in Bulgaria, 
in Poland, in Czechoslovakia. Though 
the Rumanian Communists are trying to 
postpone the day of reckoning, though 
they still are slow in following the de- 
Stalinization line prescribed by their 
masters in the Kremlin, they cannot 
escape the inevitable. As Stalin rid 
himself of those who became incon- 
venient to him, the new Kremlin bosseg 
will not hesitate to liquidate those of their 
underlings who have become politically 
inexpedient, for communism devours its 
own children. May its appetite increase. 


On May 10, we salute a suffering na- 


tion which has lost its independence 
through no fault of its own, but was the 
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tragic victim of brute Communist force. 
On this anniversary of their independ- 
ence, we assure the Rumanian people that 
they do not stand alone, or abandoned, 
in their aspiration for freedom. Let us 
remind them of our pledge, which is part 
of official United States foreign policy, 
that the people of America will never 
consent to their continued enslavement; 
that the United States will continue its 
efforts to correct the wrong, and relieve 
the suffering, which has been brought 
upon helpless nations by Communist 
aggression, subversion, and betrayal. 


A Lamentable Performance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Way 10, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Daily Globe of May 8, 
1956: 


A LAMENTABLE PERFORMANCE 


The meeting of the Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, at Paris, has 
ended lamely indeed. Far from revealing 
any bold confrontation of the urgent prob- 
lems weighing on the alliance, the foreign 
ministers of the 15 member states have re- 
turned to their respective capitals trailing 
* diplomatic fog. 

3 it is possible, nevertheless, 
to perceive the realities they failed to tackle, 
and the devices by which they would dis- 
guise the meagerness of their achievement. 
To understand the situation it is necessary 
to take note again of the issues NATO faces 
because of Soviet Russia's shift of policy 
last year. For it was then that NATO first 
began seriously to experience difficulties. 

_NATO was conceived as a purely military 
counter by the West against a very real 
threat of armed aggression from the East, in 
1949-50. It now faces a Russia which, while 
continuing to build military power assidu- 
ously, has altered its entire political ap- 
proach to the outside world. 

This substitution of the diplomacy of 
trade, conciliation, and repudiation of 
Stalinism does not, however, proceed in a 
void. Simultaneously, Russia is swiftly inte- 
grating her European satellites, has endowed 
them with new 5-year plans, and already 
has begun to utilize the massive economic 
resources the process makes available further 
to buttress her diplomacy. 

While this consolidation proceeds, the im- 
pact of her maneuver has made itself felt 
throughout the world, especially in Europe 
and the Middle East, At the same time, 
circumstances have tended to loosen NATO's 
military and political ties in Europe. Its 
professed military goals in strength have 
been tacitly shelved as no longer realistic. 

Worse: Member Iceland demands elimina- 
tion of NATO bases; member France is forced 
to drain away her NATO military components 
to north African wars; Denmark and the Low 
Countries flatly reject NATO's plea for 18 
months’ military service; West Germany's 
rearmament is tangled in threats of dislodge- 
ment of Chancellor Adenauer from power, 
while Bonn's finance minister flatly refuses 
any longer to support NATO forces on Ger- 
man soil. Member Greece is quarreling with 
member Britain. It is needless to continue. 
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This situation points up the three tasks 
which the latest conference of NATO foreign 
ministers—the NATO Council—obviously 
should have tackled with imagination and 
statesmanlike courage. They should have 
taken immediate steps toward rethinking 
NATO's military role, adapting it to the 
altering problems it faces; devised a method 
of coordination on the political level which 
would be limited, workable, and immediate 
in application; and defined clearly NATO's 
role vis-a-vis Russia’s economic offensive. 
They did none of these. 

Instead, the Council contended itself with 
platitudes. NATO's military posture, for in- 
stance, according to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the 
British Foreign Secretary, “is „virile and 
robust.” On the political side (doubtless 
with the election campaign in mind) Secre- 
tary Dulles proposes a vague continuous 
cabinet for NATO, endowed with powers 
“only a little below those of foreign secre- 
taries,” to assemble, sometime, after three 
wise men,” solemnly appointed for the task, 
bring in a study next winter about NATO's 
possible political and economic policies. 

The simple, practical expedient of having 
the NATO Council meet quarterly to face 
issues apparently seemed too dangerous, 
Contradictory interpretations of all this non- 
sense are already rising among NATO mem- 
bers. The performance will scarcely disturb 
Russia, It should very seriously disturb all 
friends of NATO. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


- Pennsylvania Salutes the National 
Gallery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the April 1956 issue of Readers’ 
Digest: 

Our NATIONAL TREASURE HOUSE 
(By Andre and Assia Visson) 

No visit to Washington, D. C., is complete 
without a tour of the National Gallery of Art, 
the impressive, dome-crowned building of 
pink-white marble that stretches over three 
city blocks on the north side of the Mall 
which connects the Capitol with the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Lincoln Memo- 
rial. Through its heavy bronze and steel 
doors, 40 feet high, more than 24 million 
visitors have passed since the gallery was 
opened in 194]. Now recognized as one of 
the world’s 4 or 5 great art museums, the Na- 
tional Gallery belongs to the people of the 
United States; but it owes its existence to 
one man. 

When Andrew William Mellon came to 
Washington as Secretary of the Treasury in 
1921, he was reputed to be the wealthiest man 
(banking, steel) ever to hold a Government 
job. A man of vision, he predicted that 
Washington would become the center of the 
Western World. He wanted it also to be one 
of the world's great cultural capitals, a source 
of pride for every American. No one, how- 
ever, suspected that he would use a large 
portion of his wealth to that end. 

One day in 1927 Mellon disclosed a scheme 
he had been turning over in his mind. To 
David E. Finley, his young Special Assistant 
at the ‘Treasury, he said: “Washington 
should have a national gallery to rank with 
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those of London, Paris, Rome, and 

Since a congressional appropriation is un- 
likely, I’m willing to put up the building my- 
self and offer it, together with a collection of 
paintings, to the American people, I want 
you to head up this gallery.” 

tae eee 5 the 1 and dur- 

ollow: ears hel 

SICE: gy ped plan the bold 

The millions who visit the National Galle; 
today can hardly imagine the effort that 
went into assembling its treasures. It took 
most European museums centuries to gather 
their priceless collections. They inherited 
the art treasures of Europe's royalty, and 
European governments have always found 
funds to preserve and increase their national 
collections. But American museums must 
depend on donations from private collectors. 

Andrew Mellon had started his own col- 
lection as a young man. Traveling abroad 
in 1882, he bought an old painting for $1,000. 
His business friends were shocked. How 
could this astute young industrialist pay 
sọ much for a canvas? 

Mellon went on buying paint , how- 
ever—but only those that 8 ite 
He turned down a portrait by Raphael merely 
because the sitter had an “evil face.“ The 
French 18th-century masters were too lavish 
with their colors and their nudes for the 
Pittsburgh Presbyterian. His preference 
went to pleasant Dutch and English paint- 
ings, which he found both inspiring and re- 
laxing. 

Soon, as his momentous project got under 
way, his approach to collecting changed, For 
5 he wanted nothing short of the 

He learned that the Soviets were willing 
to sell a few masterpieces from the Czar's 
famous collection at the Hermitage Palace. 
So, in 1930 and 1931, Mellon acquired 21 of 
the paintings at a cost of more than $7 mil- 
lion. Among them was Titian’s Venus With 
a Mirror, a nude which he would not have 
hung in his own house, but which he knew 
should have a place in a great gallery, and 
for which he did not hesitate to say $544,000. 
He gave $745,000 for Raphael's 8 by 11 inch 
St. George and the Dragon, and $838,000 for 
Botticelli's Adoration of the Magi. His top 
payment, $1,166,000 went for Raphael's fa- 
mous Alba Madonna. 
pring Mellon left the Government in 1933, 

years as Secretary of the Treasury 
and 1 year as Ambassador to England, he 
decided the time had come to push his long- 
cherished project to completion. He chose 
famed architect John Russel Pope to design 
the gallery. “Never mind the cost,” Mellon 
said, “it will be a building to last for 
centuries.” 

Together they selected the finest building 
materials: Tennessee pink-white marble for 
the walls, because it absorbed the sun in- 
stead of reflecting it like white marble; 
Italian dark-green marble for the 24 columns 
in the central rotunda; green marble from 
Vermont, gray marble from Tennessee, Amer- 
ican fumed oak for the floors. 

“It will be quite expensive,” 
Finley. 

“Just so it doesn't look expensive,” an- 
swered Mellon, who hated ostentation. 

As a result of the constant search for the 
finest materials and the latest air-condition- 
ing and air-purifying equipment—to protect 
and increase the life span of the old paint- 
ings—Mellon had to raise his building budget 
from $9 to $15 million. In addition, he gave 
a $5 million endowment for new acquisitions 
and other expenses. Then, 1 month before 
announcing his donation, he suddenly de- 
cided that the masterpieces he had gathered 
during half a century were inadequate. Cer- 
tain schools were not sufficiently represented. 

Laid up with a bad cold, he called David 
Finley. Take the first train to New York. 
Go to Duveen | Lord Duveen, one of his favor- 


warned 
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ite dealers] and pick up the best pictures he 
has been concealing. I know he has bought 
many masterpieces during these depression 
years.” 

Finley spent 3 days with Duveen, and to- 
gether they brought to Washington 30 paint- 
ings and 21 sculptures—masterpieces of the 
Italian, Flemish, and English schools from 
the 14th to the early 19th century. Duveen 
rented an apartment below Mellon's, and 
there placed all his treasures under armed 

A month later, at the luncheon ta- 
ble, Mellon concluded the greatest single 
art transaction ever made. He bought 18 
sculptures and 26 of the paintings—for $11 
million. 

A few days later Andrew Mellon, now 81, 
sent a letter to President Roosevelt offering 
the Nation his $35 million collection of 126 
paintings and 26 sculptures, together with 
funds for building the gallery. 

He set only two conditions: First, his name 
was not to be connected with the gallery. 
A genuinely modest man, he did not want 
America’s National Gallery to be thought of 
as a memorial to him. Second, the trustees 
should see to it that all art collections do- 
nated later were of the same high quality 
as his. > 

The opening of the National Gallery of 
Art on March 17, 1941, was a national event. 
It brought to the Capital 8,800 invited guests 
from all over the country. Unfortunately, 
Andrew Mellon could not hear their lavish 
praise. He had died in 1937. 

But his hopes were already being ful- 
filled. In 1939 the gallery had received an- 
other great collection: 375 paintings and 18 
sculptures of the Italian school from Sam- 
uel H. Kress, another multimillionaire orig- 
inally from Pennsylvania. It was the most 
complete collection of Itallan art ever 
brought together by one person. Kress had 
intended to establish a museum of Italian 
art in New York, but Finley persuaded him 
to bring his collection to Washington. Fin- 
ley, Mr. Kress, and John Walker, a young 
scholar of Italian art who had been ap- 
pointed chief curator of the gallery, selected 
the Kress masterpieces to come to Wash- 
ington. With recent additions from Rush 
H. Kress and the Kress Foundation, Kress 
paintings and sculptures now form the larg- 
est collection in the gallery. 

Curiously enough, a third highly Impor- 
tant donation also came from a native Penn- 
sylvanian. Joseph Widener, of Philadelphia, 
presented his collection of 100 paintings 
to the gallery in 1942. Among them were 
14 Rembrandts, 2 of the rarest Vermeers, 8 
Van Dycks, 1 Raphael, and 2 El Grecos. And 
with them came magnificent Italian Re- 
naissance sculptures and an invaluable as- 
semblage of rare furniture, small bronzes, 
tapestries, prints, and Chinese porcelains. 

Another important collection is that of 
Chester Dale, now president of the gallery's 
board of trustees, A New York investment 
banker, Dale began in the 1920's to invest 
several million dollars in great French im- 
pressionists and post-impressionists, includ- 
ing Renoir, Degas, and Cézanne. Inciden- 
tally, the canvases he bought rose higher 
in poo than any other paintings—modern 
or old. 

The National Gallery also brought together 
an important collection of 763 American 
paintings. Covering 2 centuries of United 
States art, it contains works by America’s 
best painters—from Gilbert Stuart and John 
Copley to Winslow Homer, James Whistler, 
Mary Cassatt and Childe Hassam. Among 
the canvases are nine contemporary portraits 
of George Washington. 

On its opening night the National Gallery 
had on view 555 paintings and 61 sculptures. 
This year, on its 15th anniversary, it offers its 
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visitors 960 paintings, 209 sculptures, a col- 
lection of 1,306 small bronzes, as well as 
antique furniture, tapestries and china. 
Moreover, it has in storage about 800 addi- 
tional yaluable paintings. And its print col- 
lection, thanks largely to a gift from Lessing 
J. Rosenwald, another Pennsylvanian, has 
jumped from 399 items in 1941 to 21,618 in 
1956. 

The setting in which these collections are 
placed is impressive. Entering the 100-foot- 
wide rotunda of the central hall, with its 
16th-century Italian bronze fountain and 24 
massive marble columns, visitors hush their 
voices is if tn cathedral. Right and left 
from the rotunda run two long halls with 
French and Italian sculptures. These open 
into two garden courts, which feature 17th 
century French lead fountains that once 
stood in the gardens of Versailles. Around 
the halls and garden courts are 90 exhibition 
rooms. On Sunday nights the gallery's or- 
chestra gives a free concert in one of the 
garden courts to audiences of as many as 
1,000 persons. 

A question frequently asked by visitors— 
“How much are the collections worth?“ —18 
not an easy one to answer. Masterpieces 
are priceless because they cannot be replaced. 
But the market value of the collections is 
estimated to be about 8300,000,000. To re- 
place the building itself would cost more 
than $50 million today. For all this, Ameri- 
can taxpayers have laid out only $15 million, 
for upkeep. 

But the educational and spiritual value of 
the National Gallery is infinitely greater. 
The permanent collection as well as the loan 
exhibitions from French, German, Austrian, 
Italian, Japanese, and Spanish museums 
have offered millions of Americans an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the 
world’s cultural past without leaving their 
own land. 

The National Gallery was one of the first 
museums in the world to open an educa- 
tional department on a national scale. 
School children are brought in by busloads, 
and the gallery also sends prints, slides, and 
film strips to schools all over America. 

Many art students from abroad now come 
to Washington to study old masters of their 
native lands, Visiting statesmen take time 
from their official schedules to admire the 
collections. German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer told a reporter, “I have visited all 
the European galleries, and I think this one 
should be a model for them all.“ 

Immediately after its opening in the war 
years, the gallery had 6 times as many 
visitors as the National Gallery in London, 6 
times as many as the Paris Louvre in the 
prewar years. One soldier wrote in the 
visitors’ book, “From 37 months of jungles 
to the rare beauty of art brings tears of joy 
from my heart to live again.” A service- 
woman wrote what millions of other visitors 
must have felt: “I'm proud of America.” 

Twice a month a group of wives of Goy- 
ernment officials comes for a guided tour. 
Mrs. Sherman Adams and Mrs. Harold Stas- 
sen pay frequent visits to paint copies of the 
gallery's masterpieces. Many Government 
workers drop by during lunch hour. A 
riveter from New York who recently took up 
painting visits the gallery every year; having 
helped construct the dome, he has a personal 
pride in the place. 

Washington taxi drivers taking their fares 
to the gallery no longer call it the “Mellon 
Galley,” as they did 15 years ago. Andrew 
Mellon would have been pleased at this: his 
great objective has been achieved. The gal- 
Jery he donated to the American people is 
now truly national, and it has made Wash- 
ington one of the great art centers of the 
world. 
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Series of Hearings To Be Held by Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce to my colleagues of the House 
a series of hearings to be held by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
starting Tuesday, May 15, to explore 
ways and means and develop, if neces- 
sary, legislative assistance for expediting 
the critically important program for the 
peacetime application of atomic energy. 
I feel impelled to make this announce- 
ment—as did the chairman of the com- 
mittee yesterday in the Senate—because 
of the extremely important nature of 
these proceedings. 

For many months the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy has been carefully 
studying the progress of commercial ap- 
plication of atomic energy both domesti- 
cally and in foreign countries. Last 
summer, for example, members of the 
committee attended the Geneva Confer- 
ence as official observers and had an op- 
portunity to study the status of progress 
in foreign countries. 

When the current session of Congress 
reconvened, the committee conducted a 
series of comprehensive hearings to ex- 
plore the development and status of 
peacetime applications of atomic energy 
here in the United States. These hear- 
ings were held under the statutory obli- 
gation of the committee to conduct such 
a review during the first 60 days of each 
session of Congress. 

In addition to the foregoing, the com- 
mittee a year ago established a panel of 
outstanding representatives of industry, 
science, and labor to study this same 
problem. The committee has before it 
for its consideration the report on the 
status of the peacetime applications of 
atomic energy of this group of men to- 
gether with their recommendations. 

As a result of these detailed studies and 
hearing one problem assumes major im- 
portance and that is the question of the 
financial liability of manufacturers and 
operators of nuclear reactors to the pub- 
lic in the extremely remote event of an 
operating accident. 

Previous testimony received from rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturing and 
operating companies was to the effect 
that this was a major roadblock to fur- 
ther progress in the construction of reac- 
tors for power generation. For this rea- 
son the committee held an informal 
seminar of these representatives, to- 
gether with spokesmen from the leading 
insurance firms and other interested or- 
ganizations. This seminar was most 
beneficial in that for the first time, the 
committee was able to receive directly 
in an atmosphere of informality the 
views of all interested parties on this 
extremely critical problem. 
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As a result of the committee’s long and 
thorough study of the problems involved, 
certain legislation has been introduced 
by members of the committee which have 
been designed to cope with these prob- 
lems, The committee has before it for 
consideration during the forthcoming 
hearings to which I referred to above, 
commencing Tuesday, May 15, four bills: 
H. R. 9701, introduced by my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRICE], 
and H. R. 9802, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from New York and former chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy [Mr. Cote], both of which deal 
in different ways with the insurance 
problem, These two bills in effect would 
obligate the Federal Government to as- 
sume varying degrees of liability up to— 
in one instance—$500 million, in the 
rare event of an accident to a privately 
owned power reactor. The problem here, 
Mr. Speaker, is the apparent inability of 
regular insurance companies to provide 
at an economical price sufficient liability 
insurance to cover manufacturers and 
operators of reactors, in the highly unex- 
pected event of a major accident during 
the course of operation of these facili- 
ties. 

It is generally the opinion of members 
of this Joint Committee who have studied 
the problem over a long period of time 
and in great detail that the United States 
is ahead of our competitors on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain in the development 
of atomic energy for peacetime purposes. 
It is just as generally held by members 
of this committee that this lead is 
rapidly becoming very tenuous. We feel 
as time goes along and more information 
becomes available, that there is an in- 
creasing need for additional efforts by 
this country to maintain this leadership. 

Therefore, another purpose of the 
forthcoming hearings is to develop addi- 
tional information as to what, if any, 
other conditions exist both now and in 
the immediate future which are delaying 
or could prevent a rapid acceleration of 
our effort in this field. 

Two members of the committee feel 
that the most rapid progress in the con- 
struction of large scale power generating 
nuclear powerplants can be accom- 
plished by the Federal Government. To 
this end, identical bills have been intro- 
duced during this session and are now 
before the committee for consideration. 
My colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLIFIELD], has introduced 
a bill—H. R. 10805, which is identical to 
the bill introduced earlier in the Senate 
by the junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], identified as S. 2725. These 
bills would authorize and direct the 
Atomic Energy Commission to build six 
nuclear power reactors at various loca- 
tions around the United States to assure 
advancement of the art, in addition to or 
in the absence of similar activities of 
private industry. 

If I may, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to outline briefly the manner in which 
the committee plans to proceed in this 
matter. 

Firstly, we are convinced that there 
is a considerable body of knowledge and 
fact as yet undeveloped and which needs 
to be made available as to what the po- 
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tential hazards are in the operation of 
large scale power reactors. More spe- 
cific information must be had as to what 
the standards are for the safe and effi- 
cient operation of such reactors. As an 
integral part of this problem is the need 
to know much more of the details of the 
methods and bases ysed by the insurance 
companies in computing the cost of and 
the limits to insurance coverage which 
this industry has made available up to 
the present time. 

The committee also needs to develop 
information on any other roadblock 
that may now or in the future affect the 
most rapid progress in this program, 
The committee's attention has been 
drawn to the requests being made by 
private industry for changes to existing 
laws. For example, hearings have been 
recently held on a bill to amend the 
Holding Company Act so as to exclude 
those private utilities which join to- 
gether in a common effort to construct 
a nuclear powerplant, from the provi- 
sions of that act. 

Many of these same companies feel 
strongly that any funds they expend for 
research and development in the atomic 
energy field should be given special tax 
treatment. 

Secondly, the committee plans to ex- 
amine in executive session the most re- 
cent and up-to-date information avail- 
able about progress of foreign govern- 
ments in the peacetime applications of 
atomic energy in order to make the most 
current and factual comparison of our 
position vis-a-vis that of our competi- 
tors. To the maximum extent possible 
following these executive hearings, the 
committee will endeavor to make public 
this evaluation insofar as possible. 

Thirdly, the committee will receive 
testimony from all interested parties on 
the Holifield and Gore bills in an effort 
to determine if the only manner in which 
the most rapid progress can’ be made is 
by means of a program of governmental 
construction of nuclear powerplants. To 
do this in the most impartial and effec- 
tive way the committee needs to know 
much more than has been made ayailable 
to it up to now about specific progress 
being made on the several projects ini- 
tiated and financed by private industry. 
We hope that spokesmen for these organ- 
izations will come to us and frankly and 
candidly discuss their problems, their 
progress, and their plans for the future. 

There are indications that the full 
responsibility for our progress in the field 
of peacetime applications of atomic en- 
ergy may be too large and too technically 
complex for private industry to carry 
alone. I refer again to the report of the 
panel of civilian experts mentioned 
earlier—known as the McKinney panel. 
One of its most important conclusions 
was that if private industry does not or 
cannot assume the full risks and burdens 
of the nuclear power development pro- 
gram then the Government must do the 
job. Therefore, if it appears at the con- 
clusion of these hearings that Congress 
must make unusual and far-reaching 
concessions to private industry in addi- 
tion to providing large-scale insurance 
or indemnity coverage to bolster up the 
lagging program, it may very well con- 
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clude that a substantial program of di- 
rect Government Sponsorship and ini- 


_tiative is required to get the job done. 


This does not necessarily mean that it 
must be done by means of complete 155 
ernmental financing and construction of 
atomic powerplants. It could mean a 
cooperative undertaking, for example 
similar to the arrangements made be- 
tween the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Duquesne Power Co. which will 
result in the nuclear powerplant now un- 
der construction at Shippingport, Pa. 
Here the Government is building and 
financing the reactor and private indus- 
try constructs and pays for the generat- 
ing facilities and will operate the whole 
plant. 

At the conclusion of this series of hear- 
ings, Mr. Speaker, I am confident that 
the committee will be able to report to 
both Houses of Congress what in its col- 
lective judgment needs to be done in 
order to maintain the world leadership 
by the United States in this vitally im- 
portant fleld of the peacetime applica- 
tion of atomic energy. We dare not de- 
lay the necessary action any more than 
we dare to shirk our responsibility in this 
matter, The Congress will then be in a 
position to take such steps as it deems 
necessary to keep our country in the 
forefront—not only for the great eco- 
nomic benefits to our citizens but to all 
freemen. 


A Remedy for Delayed Sugar Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. I. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I hesitate again to take the floor to 
plead for action on the sugar bill, but be- 
cause of the extreme delay in submitting 
a conference report to the House I feel 
that I must do so. 

To reiterate, last July 30, 1955, the 
House, at the urgence of the chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee, passed 
a bill amending the Sugar Act so as to 
give our domestic producers a more just 
and equitable share of the American 
sugar market. A part of the market 
that has been going to the Cuban and 
Puerto Rican sugar industry would be 
apportioned to the beet and cane sugar 
producers in the United States. Con- 
gress adjourned before this measure 
could be considered by the Senate, but 
promptly after the second session of the 
84th Congress convened the other body 
began consideration of the bill, and on 
February 8 passed a bill which, in my 
judgment, is more satisfactory than the 
one approved by the House. Senate 
conferees were appointed that same day. 

For some reason the gentleman from 
North Carolina failed to appoint House 
conferees until March 15, some 36 days 
after this action was taken by the other 
body, and then only after he had been 
repeatedly urged to do so by myself and 
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other colleagues who are interested in 
this legislation. 

I am now extremely disappointed to 
learn that the conferees, some 55 days 
after they were appointed by the House 
and more than 3 months after they were 
appointed by the Senate, have not made 
a report to the House; and, as a matter of 
fact, they have not held a single meeting. 
This is hard to understand, because the 
chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, on July 30, 1955,.when this bill 
was passed, said of the bill: It is of far- 
reaching importance because it affects 
people in far distant places and it vitally 
affects every one of your constituents.” 

The fact that the gentlemen have oth- 
er important legislation to consider does 
not lessen the urgency or importance of 
the sugar legislation. It is the farm pro- 
gram to many of my constituents in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Ne- 
braska, and because of its importance 
and the extreme delay I may feel con- 
strained on Wednesday next to ask that 
the matter be brought up on a motion of 
privilege. I hope, however, that the con- 
ferees will make this action unnecessary. 
I understand the conferees have a meet- 
ing scheduled for this weekend. If 
progress can be made by the conferees 
then the motion of privilege may not be 
necessary. I hope a bill can be prompt- 
ly reported. It is long overdue, 


Nickel: Out of Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1956 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I place in the Recorp an exchange 
of registered letters between Mr. Charles 
F. Honeywell, Administrator of BDSA of 
the Department of Commerce, and Mr. 
Willard F. Rockwell, chairman of the 
board of the Rockwell Spring & Axle Co. 
It is to be noted that the Administrator 
of BDSA has “requested and required” 
that Mr. Rockwell supply full and com- 
plete answers to a number of questions. 
It is also noted that Mr. Rockwell has 
stated: 

We are glad to learn that the responsibility 
for obtaining information and for law en- 
forcement pursuant to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, is in your 
hands, but we cannot understand your order 
to us to furnish full information about the 
sources of our purchases of gray market 
nickel supplies. You have the power to get 
this information, and we do not. 


Mr. Speaker, a few months ago I be- 
came aware of the fact that the nickel 
plating industry which uses some 15 per- 
cent of civilian-consumed nickel was 
suffering a severe squeeze on account of 
the real or artificial shortage of nickel. 
Some responsible members of that in- 
dustry advised me that the allocation 
system imposed by the producers under 
an implied delegation from BDSA was 
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not working. As a result it was necessary 
for them to buy nickel on the black and 
gray markets at a cost of 300 percent or 
more of the market price of nickel 
64% cents per pound. 

More recently I have learned that 
other industries which use nickel have 
also felt the pinch—especially the 
smaller concerns. It is to be noted from 
the letters I insert in the Recor that the 
Commerce Department has received over 
1,000 complaints from businessmen in 
1955 respecting the nickel situation. 

Not only have businessmen suffered 
from a situation which has gone out of 
control but millions of consumers are 
receiving inferior plating jobs on cars 
and other products, whether they realize 
it or not. All taxpayers, likewise, are 
suffering since they have subsidized 
Government-owned plants and pur- 
chases of premium price nickel under lu- 
crative contracts and research contracts 
to the extent of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

It now appears that the only solution 
to this problem will be more expansion 
type contracts with fast amortization 
write-offs whereby the contractors are 
well protected through Government fi- 
nancing and guarantees to buy the com- 
panies’ products at prices sometimes 
double the regular market price of nickel. 

One interesting facet of the nickel sit- 
uation deal with the Government's $100 
million investment in the Nicaro proces- 
sing plant came to public attention yes- 
terday at the President's press confer- 
ence: 

William McGaffin, of the Chicago Dally 
News: A House subcommittee has been try- 
ing for months to obtain a file of confiden- 
tial material relating to the Government 
nickel plant expansion in Cuba. The allega- 
tion has been made that the Department of 
Justice, which has the file, is simply sitting 
on it because it would embarrass your ad- 
ministration If it were made public. 

“Is there any prospect that this matter 
will be cleared up any time soon, sir?“ 

Answer. Tou had better go and ask the 
Attorney General as to why he is sitting on 
this particular thing that you say he is sit- 
ting on, and then after you have gotten all 
you can out of him, why, probably I will be 
able to add some light to it.” , 

Question. “Sir, I already have asked the 
Attorney General.” 

Answer. “You go and tell him that I asked 
you to see.” 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, May 4, 1956. 
ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Attention: Mr. Willard F. Rockwell, 
chairman of the board. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of March 23, 1956, 
addressed to the Honorable JoHn W. Mc- 
Cormack, which was inserted by Congress- 
man McCormack in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for April 10, 1956, has come to our atten- 
tion. As I believe you know, the Business 
and Defense Services Administration has 
certain responsibilities for obtaining infor- 
mation and for law enforcement pursuant to 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. Under the act and executive 
orders and delegations of authority issued 
pursuant to it we are empowered to obtain 
information, require reports and take sworn 
testimony as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to the enforcement or administration 
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of the act and regulations or orders issued 
thereunder. 

In the exercise of this authority and be- 
cause certain statements contained in your 
letter of March 23, 1956, above referred to, 
appear to disclose knowledge by you of mat- 
ters Which may require additional investi- 
gation or action by this agency, you are re- 
quested and required to supply full and com- 
plete answers to the questions hereinafter 
set forth. 

In your letter of March 23, 1956, the fol- 
lowing statement appears: * * our com- 
pany paid over $750,000 in 1955 directly for 
the purchase of black-market nickel .“ 

With respect to this statement you are 
requested and required to supply the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. The names and addresses of your ven- 
dors of “black-market” nickel and the dates, 
prices, and quantities of each purchase. 

2. Was any of this nickel acquired by you 

with the use of Government priority (DO) 
ratings? 
3. If your answer to the foregoing ques- 
tion is in the affirmative, what nickel was 
so acquired, giving names and addresses of 
your vendors, and dates, prices and quan- 
ties of each such purchase, priority rating 
applied or extended, and authority for use 
thereof. 

4. To your knowledge was any of the 
nickel purchased by you in 1955 acquired 
by your vendors by the use of Government 
priority (DO) ratings? 

5. If so, state what nickel was so acquired, 
giving names and addresses of vendors, and 
date, price and quantity of each such pur- 
chase by you. 

Your letter of March 23, 1956, also contains 
the following statement: The alloy steel 
mill which furnishes our requirements is 
the fourth largest in the country, and their 
management tells me that they are buying 
75 percent of their requirements in the 
black market at 62.80 per pound, and the 
balance at the market price of about 70 
cents per pound for nickel alloy material.” 

With respect to this statement you are 
requested and required to supply the follow- 
ing information: 

1. To what steel mill does this statement 
refer? 

2. The name of the person or persons in 
the management of this mill who gave you 
this information. 

Your letter of March 23, 1956, also contains 
the following statement: “We have absolute 
proof that some steel companies have sold 
nickel which they received in excess of their 
requirements for military orders.” 

With respect to this statement you are 
requested and required to supply the follow- 
ing information: 

1. To what steel ¢ompanies does this 
statement refer? 

2. Specify in full detail the absolute proof 
of sales by such companies of nickel which 
they received in excess of their requirements 
for military orders, giving pertinent names, 
dates and quantities, together with all docu- 
mentary and other pertinent supporting 
evidence or proof. 

The information required herein should be 
in our hands not later than May 15, 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuas. F. HONEYWELL, 
Administrator, Business and De- 
jense Services Administration. 


ROCKWELL SPRING & Axe Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa., May 8, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Business and Defense Services 
Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Attention: Mr. Chas. F. Honeywell, 
Administra: 5 


tor.) 
Dear Sms: Your registered letter of May 4 
was received today. We are glad to learn 
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that the responsibility for obtaining in- 
formation and for law enforcement pur- 
suant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, is in your hands, but we cannot 
understand your order to us to furnish full 
information about the sources of our pur- 
chases of gray market nickel supplies. You 
have the power to get this information, and 
we do not. 

Since we brought the attention of your de- 
partment to our difficulties, of the 
scrap market dealers who sold us gray market 
nickel are no longer making offerings to us, 
and we would like to have you tell us if you 
know the reason. 

one books are open to your investigators at 
any time, but our executives are 50 busy wee 
ing to find gray market nickel that we do no 
believe we should be called upon to A 
reports to you when you have failed to a 
out what becomes of the nickel which 
turned over to the distributors of the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. According to our infor- 
mation, you were authorized by Congress 
to obtain records and ordered to maintain 
records covering nickel production and dis- 
tribution, in order to prevent the gray market 
which is costing this company $10,000 oy 

The steel division of the Timken er 
Bearing Co. is asking us to pay a higher price 
for 3½ percent nickel steel, and both the 
chairman, Mr. H. H. Timken, and the presi- 
dent, Mr. William Umstattd, told me that 
they are forced to buy 75 percent of their 
nickel requirements in the gray market at 
the excessive cost of $2.80 per pound. 

You must know that we cannot tell the 
source of the gray market nickel which is 
offered to us by scrap dealers, but we have 
been told by some how they acquire it, which 
is entirely secondhand information. We have 
of the AEC contractors of- 


purposes, as good as new. 

On March 29, 1956, accompanied by Mr. 
John Budinger, I talked with Secretary of 
Commerce and four assistants, at which time 
I disclosed most of the information which 
you are asking me to confirm. May we ask 
why you are following up at such a late date, 
in view of the critical situation exposed? 
You told us then that over one thousand 
complaints about nickel supplies had been 
received in your department, mostly from 
small business firms. 

We think it is a rank imposition on us to 
be asked to do the work which your depart- 
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ment has the authority to do. It is our in- 
tention to file a suit against the administra. 
tors of the law, because we believe that the 
gray market, and certainly the black market, 
would not exist if the administrators had 
followed the letter of the law. 
Very truly yours, 
WILLARD F. ROCKWELL, 
Chairman oj the Board. 
[From the Wall A Journal of May 1, 
STRATEGIC STOCKPILE Nears GOAL on Some 
ITEMS—PRODUCERS ASK FURTHER BUYING 


The loudest outcry comes from tungsten 
firms. Federal stockpilers will achieve their 
objective on this metal by August at the 
rate they're buying. Uncle Sam pays do- 
mestic producers $3.15 a pound for tungsten, 
about $1 more than the world market. “In 
our area alone, about 25 small mines and 
the 5 mills may have to close if the Govern- 
ment stops buying,” says Abram McCoy, 
president of the Tungsten Refining Co., of 
Boulder, Colo. Alloys containing tungsten 
are used in armor-piercing shells, jet en- 
gines, tool steels, lamp filaments. g 

Bills to extend the purchases of colum- 
bium and tantalum already have been in- 
troduced in Congress—the stockpile goal has 
been reached on both these metals. Al- 
though chrome and mica buying will likely 
continue until June 1957 producers of these 
materials also strive to get purchase pro- 
grams lengthened. Even the South African 
cartel worries about a possible surplus of 
industrial diamonds when stockpile buying 
ends. 

The Government now has $6.3 billion in- 
vested in strategic commodities, or about 
56 percent of the $11.2 billion goal. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when, 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Thursday, May 10, 1956 l 


| Daily Di gest 


Both Houses received President’s message on budgeting practices. 


Senate passed, by vote of 61-7, bill on flood disaster insurance, and also 
passed bill on U. S. information and educational exchange. 


Defense Department appropriation bill unanimously passed by House. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 7052-7073 


Bills Introduced: 8 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 3830-S. 3837; S. J. Res. 170; and 
S. Res. 260-S. Res. 261. Page 7053 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 3332, changing name of Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report to Joint Economic Committee, requir- 
ing President to submit his report by January 15 of each 
year, and committee to submit its report to Congress by 
March 20, with amendments (S. Rept. 1961) ; 

S. 2967, adding certain lands to Superior National 
Forest (S. Rept. 1962) ; 

H. R. 7228, to amend title II of the act authorizing 
construction of bridges over the Potomac River (S. Rept. 
1963) ; 

H. R. 8730, designating bridge to be constructed over 
Potomac River at Jones Point, Va., as the Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial Bridge (S. Rept. 1964); and 

H. R. 10660, the Federal Highway Act of 1956, with 
amendment, together with supplemental and individual 
views (S. Rept. 1965)—referred to Committee on 
Finance. Pages 7052-7053 


President’s Message—Budgeting and Accounting: 
Message from President urging early enactment of legis- 
lation to implement recommendations of Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment for improvements in Federal budgeting and 
accounting practices was received—referred to Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. Pages 7051, 7164 


Farm Program: Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry was authorized until midnight Friday, May 11, to 
file report and minority views on H. R. 10875, Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956; and 


Committee on Public Works was authorized to file 


reports during recess of Senate. Page 7056 
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Bill Recommitted—Nuclear Ship: S. 2523, to au- 
thorize construction of a nuclear-powered prototype 
merchant ship for operation in foreign commerce of 
U. S., was by unanimous consent recommitted to Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. page 7056 


Funeral Expenses: Senate adopted S. Res. 260, provid- 
ing for funeral expenses of the late Senate Barkley. 
Page 7053 


Contempt Citations: Senate adopted S. Res. 253-257, 
citing the following individuals for contempt of the 
Senate: Robert Shelton, Seymour Peck, Pauline Feuer, 
Alden Whitman, and William A. Price, respectively. 
Pages 7073-7074 


Information and Educational Exchange: Senate 
passed, after adopting committee amendments en bloc, 
S. 3638, to promote the foreign policy of the U. S. by 
amending U. S. Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948. Pages 7074-7078 


Juvenile Delinquency: Senate adopted S. Res. 261, 
printing of 2,000 additional copies of report of Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on Juvenile Delinquency (No. 
62). Page 7053 


Investigations Subcommittee: Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations was authorized to hold hearings 


in New York City on May 14. Page 7105 


Flood Disaster Insurance: By 61 yeas to 7 nays, Senate 
passed S. 3732, Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956, 
after taking the following actions on amendments: 
Adopted: By 39 yeas to 31 nays, Knowland amend- 
ment limiting insurance coverage only to property in 
those States which participate, and providing that after 
June 30, 1959, each State shall pay into disaster insurance 
fund an amount equal to half the difference between 
fees charged for insurance issued thereafter on property 
in such State and the amount which would be charged 


